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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Bishop Basil H. Losten, Immaculate 
Conception Ukrainian Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Philadelphia, Pa., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, in whose 
dominion are the authority and the 
rights of all humanity, look with favor 
upon those who are in authority over us, 
that throughout the world, religion and 
national security may have a firm and 
lasting foundation. 

We beseech You, O God, to assist with 
Your holy spirit of counsel and fortitude, 
the President of the United States. 

Let the light of Your divine wisdom di- 
rect the deliberations of our esteemed 
Congress, in their laws and enactments, 
so that they tend to the strengthening 
of peace, perpetuation of equal liberty, 
and the promotion of the national wel- 
fare. We recommend to Your unbounded 
mercy, O Lord, the welfare of the Ukrain- 
ian nation, so that it may enjoy the 
freedoms that are so abundantly evident 
here in the United States of America. 
We pray that the blessings of democracy 
may be shared by Ukraine, joining the 
great family of free nations of the world 
in the advancement of national harmony 
and world peace. 

We ask Your indulgence, O Lord, for 
all those who have passed into eternity, 
especially for those whose sacrifice of 
life and all human aspirations empha- 
sized the fervent desire of all mankind 
to achieve peace among all nations. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
CARL HAYDEN, FORMER SENATOR 
FROM ARIZONA 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Carl Trum- 
bull Hayden is dead. The account of this 
grand gentleman’s career offered here is 
lengthy. And with his passion for econ- 
omy—including the need to keep down 
the length of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—Carl Hayden would have bridled 
at the Congress for devoting this space 
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to him. But from his life are very im- 
portant lessons to be learned by the 
country, its scholars, and people in every 
walk of life. 

When Carl Hayden announced his re- 
tirement from public service in May 
1968 he quoted the book of Ecclesiastes, 
“There is a time to stand and a time to 
step aside.” And so he voluntarily ended 
his congressional career after serving the 
State of Arizona on Capitol Hill for over 
57 years. Once again, today we sadly re- 
call the wisdom of the Preacher. Today 
is a time to mourn. Those who mourn him 
include officers in the Federal Govern- 
ment, State government officials, numer- 
ous leaders in private life and countless 
citizens in Arizona and elsewhere who, 
through the years, have been influenced, 
guided, and inspired by him. My associa- 
tion with Senator Hayden has been one 
of the most valuable and memorable ex- 
periences of my life. My distinguished 
colleague in the Senate, Barry GOLD- 
WATER, once remarked: 

There are no words or any eloquence which 
I could use to express my respect for this 
lifelong friend—both words and eloquence 
have been exhausted. Let me put it this way; 
whenever my service in Congress is termi- 
nated I hope that my service to my country 
and my state equals a small fraction of what 
Carl Hayden has provided in both areas. 


To these thoughts I extend my full 
agreement. 

Carl Hayden bridges the history of our 
country when the present became our 
past and the future became our reality. 
In no small measure, the story of the 
senior Senator's life is the story of Amer- 
ica in the past century. His life refiects 
the transformation of the West from 
frontier territory to modern society. Born 
in 1877, he was a man who knew fresh 
memories of the Civil War and Custer’s 
last stand. He lived when the population 
of the United States was one-fourth of 
its present size, when the first airplane 
had not yet flown, the first gas engine 
had not yet turned, the electric streetcar 
and the automobile had not moved, at a 
time when movies and radios had yet to 
be experienced, and when penicillin and 
atomic energy were generations away. 
His life spanned the Appaloosa to 
Apollo 11. His deeds are his monuments 
to history and to the prosperity of this 
Nation. Senator Hayden’s primary con- 
cern lay in improving the internal condi- 
tions of the country, especially the West. 
Efficient roads, numerous dams, military 
bases, and his triumph, the central Ari- 
zona project, serve to remind us of Carl 
Hayden’s stamp on the American land- 
scape. He was instrumental in acquiring 


new railroads, securing a Federal High- 
way System, and in constructing Cool- 
idge Dam and the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. As the late John Kennedy 
said: 


Every Federal program which has con- 
tributed to western irrigation, power, and 
reclamation bears Carl Hayden’s mark. 


A laconic man, a man who believed 
that “when you have the votes, don’t 
talk,” Carl Hayden was not noted for 
bombastic speeches on the Senate floor. 
He preferred to keep words to a minimum 
and let his actions speak for him. Per- 
haps today it would be fitting to let Carl 
Hayden tell his own story. Perhaps we 
can recall some of the most significant 
aspects of his long and fruitful life by 
using Carl as his own biographer. 

Hayden was born on October 2, 1877, at 
Hayden’s Ferry, Ariz. Hayden’s Ferry 
later became Tempe, home of Arizona 
State University. His first and only child- 
hood hero was his father, Charles, a Yan- 
kee trader from Connecticut. Through- 
out his life, Carl spoke fondly about his 
father and in 1967 wrote this recollection 
about the man: 


If you want to know about a real Westerner, 
let me tell you about my father, Charles 
Trumbull Hayden, a Connecticut Yankee, 
who, as a young man, became a trader at In- 
dependence, Missouri. He bought goods in the 
East which were shipped by steamboats down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers to Independence. There was no Kansas 
City at that time. 

He left Independence in 1848, with ox 
teams loaded with a stock of goods and estab- 
lished a store in Santa Fe. The next year he 
brought out a larger stock of goods which 
he sold at a handsome profit to the 49’ers 
who came there after gold was discovered in 
California. 

For the next fifteen years he traded from 
Santa Fe down the Rio Grande and on to the 
City of Chihuahua in Mexico. On one trip he 
had to wait until a battle between two rival 
governors was over when he brought a num- 
ber of the wounded into the City in his 
wagons. 

In 1860 gold was discovered at Pinos Altos 
in what is now Southwestern New Mexico. I 
will read statements from an article in the 
Panhandle-Plains Review for 1928, entitled, 
“Memoirs of Hank Smith.” 

“The Apaches had followed up back and 
made a raid on the Mexican settlers on the 
head of the Rio Membres, who had a number 
of irrigated farms and a big crop of corn. The 
Mexicans sent for help to the Pinos Altos 
mines to help save their crop from the In- 
dians, but help came too late. The Indians 
had gotten all the corn and run the Mexicans 
off to the Santa Rita copper mines, where we 
found them. 

“Charles Hayden had just arrived from the 
Rio Grande with a train load of mining mate- 
rial. The Mexicans employed him to take 
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them back to the Rio Grande. He loaded them 
up and pulled out for White Water, twelve 
miles below the copper mines, making camp 
about three o'clock in the evening. 

“About day break the next morning the 
Apaches attacked the train and Charles Hay- 
den had just time to get his mules into the 
corral, and saved them. The Indians killed 
two young white men that had worked at 
the copper mines. The Indians made spread 
eagles of the men in sight of Hayden’s camp 
and tortured them to death, shooting and 
lancing them and taking the whole scalp. 

“The men at camp could not help them on 
account of a ravine where the Indians done 
the killing—the wagons being on a fiat, so 
that their fire would not reach the Indians 
under the hill. We arrived after the killing 
of the two boys. We buried them where they 
lay and made Hayden hitch up his teams, and 
started with the outfit to the Hot Springs 
where the whole outfit would be safe from 
attack from the Indians, as Indians are very 
superstitious about Hot Springs.” 

Not long afterwards, my father was again 
in Southwestern New Mexico, when he de- 
tached a trail wagon and six mules from his 
train to deliver some supplies to a nearby 
mining camp. He sent two men along with 
the driver. On returning with the empty 
wagon, they found their way blocked by a 
large pile of brush that had been set afire 
by the Apaches at a place where the road 
went through a narrow pass between two 
hills. 

The driver saw that he would have difficulty 
in getting the mules to haul the wagon 
through the fire, so he unhitched them. Each 
man mounted one mule and led the other. 
They rode around the fire and went through 
the pass as quickly as they could. Many shots 
were fired at them by the Indians who were 
evidently not good marksmen. The only in- 
jury they incurred was the loss of a finger 
that was hit by a bullet when one of the men 
held his hand up above his head. 

None of the mules, which the Indians 
wanted more than anything else, since they 
enjoyed eating mule mea’ was seriously hurt. 
Mr. Hayden learned that the Apaches had 
set fire to the wagon so made no attempt to 
recover iu. 

It was probably during this same period 
that my father killed an Apache under the 
following circumstances: After delivering a 
trainload of supplies, he obtained a return 
cargo of shorn wool in long sacks. His wagons, 
as usual, had been parked in a circle for the 
night with the mule teams and the bell mare 
inside. Instead of sleeping on the ground, he 
made his bed on top of a load of wool, taking 
with him his rifle and a fine shepherd dog. 

After dark an Apache crawled in the grass 
from the west and apparently was waiting for 
the moon to rise so that he could take good 
aim at my father on the skyline. The dog 
suddenly jumped from the wagon, the Apache 
fired at the dog, revealing his hiding place 
so that my father could shoot him. 

On another occasion a group of Apaches 
appeared on the top of a hill not far from 
where his wagon was parked. From what they 
thought was a safe distance, the Indians 
cursed the men and dared them to come out 
and fight. My father had recently returned 
from the East where he had been presented 
with a new Sharps rifle. Becoming tired of 
their abuse, he decided to see if a bullet 
would drive them off. Resting his rifle on the 
rear wheel of a freight wagon, he took care- 
ful aim and fired. All of the Apaches promptly 


disappeared except one who limped as he 
went away. 


Not long afterwards, on a return trip from 
Chihuahua, when his long train of wagons 
had been parked in a circle, a large band 
of mounted Apaches appeared. A group of 
them tied up their horses, approached the 
wagons on foot, and said that they wanted 
to talk. They were permitted to come in. 
They told the drivers, all of whom were New 
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Mexicans, that my father had wounded 
one of their Chiefs and that if he were 
given to them, they would let the train go 
without an attack. They then left, saying 
that they would return later for an an- 
swer. 

Some of the drivers favored turning my 
father over to the Indians, but the wagon 
master would not agree. He ordered all of 
them to conceal their weapons under their 
blankets, where they were sleeping on the 
ground, and to fire on the Apaches when he 
did. 

What finally happened that night is indi- 
cated by a statement in a report on Indian 
depredations and military operations in New 
Mexico in 1863, made by Captain Ben C. 
Cutler, Assistant Adjutant General: 

“In May, Charles T. Hayden, citizen, re- 
ports that Indians attacked his train near 
the line of Chihuahua; they were defeated 
with a loss of eleven killed, including the 
renowned Copiggan. Three horses were cap- 
tured in this fight.” 

In a letter addressed to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph R. West, on May 30, 1863, Briga- 
dier General James H. Carleton stated: 

“Mr, C. Trumbull Hayden seems to have 
done well in helping punish these savages 
who delight in roasting their victims.” (From 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 113, pt. 13, 
pp. 17422-17423.) 


Most of young Carl’s life was spent 
around the Hayden farm which was lo- 
cated on a bluff over the Salt River in 
Tempe. It was rural, good farmland and 
the boy developed an appreciation for the 
soil which rarely happens when one is 
a son of the desert. Carl went to the 
Tempe public schools and graduated 
from Arizona Territorial Normal School 
in 1896. Of his college years, he later 
wrote: 

My father, who was a well educated man, 
decided that I should go to Stanford Uni- 
versity. In September, when I presented my 
Normal School records to the Registrar, he in- 
formed me that I had only eight entrance 
credits and twelve were required for admis- 
sion to the University. He then softened the 
blow by saying that I would be permitted to 
register as a special student and that I 
could remain as long as I made a passing 
grade in all my classes, every hour, every 
semester. 

It is needless to say that I did not take 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics. I devoted my 
time to courses in economics, history and 
English. The only exception was a course in 
elementary geology under Doctor John Cas- 
per Branner, 

I came to the University wearing a cowboy 
hat and corduroy trousers. I lived in Encina 
Hall and nobody paid any attention to me. 
After some time, I wrote to my mother saying 
that if she wanted her boy to look like other 
boys she would send me some money. When 
it came, I went to San Francisco, where I 
obtained skin-tight pants, high roll-down 
collars, and all the other things that a young 
man then should wear. Immediately after- 
wards, I received invitations to visit fra- 
ternity houses, all of which were declined. 
I remained a “barbarian” so long as I was 
a member of the student body. 

When I came to the University, I weighed 
about 130 pounds, so I went to the “gym” to 
build up my weight, where Tom Storey put 
me to pulling up chest weights. I tried the 
track, but my legs were too short to be a 
sprinter or a hurdler. I later got on the 
football second team where I played center. 
In time, I weighed 180 pounds. 

In my junior year, I played in a practice 
game against the Olympic Athletic Club in 
San Francisco. The opposing center was a 
big, bull-necked man. When I had my head 
down as I passed the ball to the quarterback, 
he placed his big hands on my head and 
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twisted my neck. So, when his head was 
down, I hit it with my knee and knocked 
him groggy. I then reflected on his ancestry 
and told him that he must play like a 
gentleman, 

After that, we got along very well and at 
the end of the game, when I went to the 
showers, I asked who was that fellow who 
played against me. To my surprise, I then 
learned that he was Jack Monroe, who had 
fought in Butte, Montana, with Jim Jeffries, 
who soon afterwards became the heavyweight 
world champion prize fighter. 

I did not take part in another practice 
game in San Francisco, when the mistake 
was made of bringing along the first Stanford 
axe. When the game was over and we were 
leaving the grandstand, the axe was handed 
to me to take back to the campus. I only 
had a few companions with me and we had 
not walked very far when we were surprised 
and surrounded by a mob of students from 
Berkeley. We put up a good fight. I knocked 
one man down with my fist, but they over- 
powered us and got away with the axe. 

Based upon information that the axe could 
be found in a fraternity house, I went over 
to Berkeley one night with some others and 
raided the place, but our search disclosed 
that it was not there. After a lapse of years, 
I was pleased to learn that, as a token of 
good will, the axe was returned to Stanford. 

Antony Henry Suzzalo, who afterwards be- 
came President of the Washington State 
University, was for a time my roommate in 
Encina. We were members of a Debating 
Society, and were chosen to represent Stan- 
ford in both the Intercollegiate and Carnot 
Debates. He was a natural orator and I 
doubt if I could have made either of them 
without his help. 

In 1899 I came home for Christmas. My 
father became ill and passed away in Feb- 
ruary, 1900. I had to take charge of his flour 
mill, general merchandise store, and some 
farm properties so I could not return to 
Stanford. Later, I had an opportunity to 
turn over the mill at a good rental which 
made it possible for my mother to go to 
Palo Alto with my two sisters who became 
students at the University. (Stanford ad- 
dress, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 8, 
p. 10607.) 


Stanford remembered its famous Ari- 
zona alumnus in 1967 by presenting him 
with the Herbert Hoover Medal for 
Distinguished Service in 1967. During his 
lifetime Carl Hayden was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of laws from both of 
Arizona’s great universities—University 
of Arizona at Tucson and Arizona State 
University at Tempe. 

After returning home from school in 
1900, Carl got interested in Arizona af- 
fairs. Instead of money, Carl’s father 
left him a valuable political legacy. 
Charles Hayden had been a very popular 
man in Phoenix, sought after by both 
political parties. In leaving his son, Carl, 
the Hayden name, Carl’s future in local 
politics was assured to be promising. 
“Hayden went into politics because his 
dad died broke,” says his one-time ad- 
ministrative assistant, Paul Roca. “In 
those days you could make a good living 
as a public official.” Carl Hayden was 
easily elected to the Tempe Town Coun- 
cil in 1902, as treasurer of Maricopa 
County in 1904, and to sheriff of that 
county in 1906. Around the same time, 
Carl got interested in the Democratic 
Party. In Arizona, Republicans were con- 
sidered carpetbaggers, even in those days 
Arizonans had a slight southern drawl. 
The Haydens, both father and son, knew 
that if one wanted to get ahead in poli- 
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tics, he had to be a Democrat in Arizona. 
Nowadays that is not quite as true. Over 
60 years later, Carl recalled his first 
Democratic Convention: 


In 1904, I was selected at a Territorial Con- 
vention in Tucson to be a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to nominate a candidate for 
President. I was made the Chairman of the 
delegation and performed my duty by stand- 
ing on a chair and saying in a loud tone of 
voice, “Arizona casts four votes for William 
Randolph Hearst.” (Stanford address.) 


On the job, Hayden admitted that he 
did not quite fit the stereotype of the 
frontier sheriff: 

I never shot at anyone and nobody ever 
shot at me. About the nearest I ever came to 
shooting was the day I identified a horse 
thief who was supposed to be badly wanted 
in Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

I found him standing at a bar. I stuck my 
gun in his back, took his pistol away from 
him, To give me time to notify law officers in 
the other states the justice of the peace put 
him in jail for ten days on a concealed weap- 
ons charge. They weren’t interested enough 
to come and get him, so I turned him loose 
at the end of ten days. I told him that as 
long as he didn’t steal any horses in Arizona 
it was all right with me. 

(From an interview with Senator Hayden 
published in the Los Angeles Times, Jan, 5, 
1967, pp. 34, 35, by Nick Thimmesch.) 


His sheriff’s position afforded him the 
opportunity of meeting other influential 
Arizonans. He joined the National 
Guard and soon rose to the rank of 
captain: 

I was elected to be the Captain of Com- 
pany C, National Guard of Arizona, at Tempe. 
We cleared off the sagebrush from a thou- 


sand-yard rifle range and, by target practice, 
in the course of time about half of the Ari- 
zona Rife Team at the National Rifle 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, consisted of 
members of my Company. With them, I be- 
came a fairly good rifleman—good enough to 


shoot a possible at 900 yards. (Stanford 


address.) 


While training at Camp Perry for the 
third time in the fall of 1911, Hayden 
read in a newspaper that President Taft 
declared that as soon as Arizona adopted 
a constittuion, it could become a State. 
Hayden sought Arizona’s only congres- 
sional seat: 

I left for home, and with the support of 
only one weekly newspaper, I won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Member of Congress 
over two very able opponents. (Ibid.) 


Hayden campaigned in the old style. 
He visited all his guard friends across 
the State, as well as all the county court- 
houses and sheriff offices, and concluded 
his campaign with a rally in Phoenix. 
On December 9, 1911, 3 days before the 
election, the Arizona Gazette told how— 

600 persons, all the airdome would hold, 
turned out for that popular townsman Carl 
Hayden. (Thimmesch interview, p. 35.) 


In an editorial printed in support of 
Hayden's candidacy in 1911, the Arizona 
Gazette showed prophetic wisdom: 


Carl Hayden will make the best Congress- 
man that Arizona will ever send to Washing- 
ton. A man of sterling character, sound con- 
victions and dominating personality, Hayden 
will make himself known in the halls of 
Congress. He will accomplish a vast amount 
of good for Arizona. Hayden is a born fighter 
and he will not allow the interest of the new 
state to be overlooked. 
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Hayden is young in years and in full per- 
fection of sturdy manhood, He is a native 
son of Arizona. His father was an Arizona 
pioneer, Pulsating through Hayden’s blood is 
the innate love for his mother state, that 
ranks second only to the holy tie that binds 
between offspring and parent. 

Hayden has tramped over Arizona from 
the Grand Canyon to the tropic land of Santa 
Cruz. To Hayden, there is not a spot in all 
the state that does not teem with a thousand 
pregnant possibilities. He knows the mineral 
wealth; the timber wealth. He knows the 
ranges over which browse the lazy herds of 
sheep and cattle. Hayden knows the needs of 
every county and knows them well. (From 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 114, pt. 9, 
p. 11984.) 


When the final votes were tallied, 
Hayden got 11,556 votes and Jack Wil- 
liams, his Republican opponent from 
Tombstone received 8,485. Women and 
Indians did not vote then and this ac- 
counts for the relatively small turnout. 
Hayden came to Washington in February 
of 1912; 60 years later, Hayden recounted 
the first piece of political advice he ever 
heard on Capitol Hill: 


Without any legislative experience, I be- 
came a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives on February 19, 1912. When Congress 
was about to adjourn, Dorsey W. Shackelford, 
a Member from Missouri, gave me some good 
advice by saying, “When you go home you 
will be a Congressman; but you have not 
yet learned how to be one. Shake hands as 
you go along the streets, but if anyone stops 
to ask you about some piece of legislation, say 
that you must go on to keep an appointment. 
If you stop and talk to him, he will soon 
find out that you do not know any more 
than he does,” (Stanford address.) 


Carl Hayden made his first speech in 
Congress on March 11, 1912. In a simple, 
yet eloquent style, Hayden argued in 
favor of more Federal expenditures for 
national forest fighting—one of the posi- 
tions he maintained throughout his life: 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, owing to the 
long and unnecessary delay in the admission 
of the State of Arizona, I was not a Member 
of this House at the time this bill was re- 
ported, and I had not an opportunity to 
appear before the Committee on Agriculture 
when this item was under discussion. I want 
to read from a letter which I received recently 
from Mr. Graves, the Forester, concerning 
this item in the bill. He says: 

“The appropriation bill for the current 
year carries $500,000 for improvement work. 
This fund is for the construction of trails, 
fire lines, telephone lines, ranger cabins, 
bridges, roads, and other permanent im- 
provements. The money is being mainly 
expended for the construction of such im- 
provements as are needed for the prevention 
of forest fires. The national forests are still 
without adequate means of transportation 
and communication, and this is the greatest 
difficulty in fire prevention. At the present 
rate of expenditures it will take fully 15 
years to complete the primary system of 
roads, trails, and other improvements nec- 
essary for fire prevention. A curtailment of 
this work is therefore exceedingly serious in 
the development of the national forests.” 

Let me also read from the hearings: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The next item is: 

“For the construction and maintenance 
of roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, telephone 
lines, cabins, fences, and other permanent 
improvements necessary for the proper and 
economical administration, protection, and 
development of the national forests, $500,- 
000." 


“What do you say, inasmuch as that was 
increased so much last year, to giving you 
$300,000 this year? 
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“Mr, Graves. That will be a question of 
consideration of public policy, of how rap- 
idly it is desired to extend the work of the 
permanent improvements which are neces- 
sary to put the forests in shape for protec- 
tion. In this connection I would like to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact 
that the forests are still very inaccessible; 
that there are vast areas we can not get into 
for proper patrol or to transport men; and 
until we do make them accessible there is 
always going to be the chance for fires start- 
ing at a remote point and getting such a 
start that before we get to them they are 
almost beyond control.” 

I ask you to note that the present amount 
carried in the bill is $275,000, being $25,000 
less than the amount suggested by the chair- 
man at the hearings. 

As I understand it, Mr, Chairman, the 
primary purpose of the Forest Service is fire 
protection. If the forests burn, there will 
be no timber to sell, the regular flow of 
the streams will be diminished, and the value 
of the reserves for grazing purposes will also 
be cut down. The secondary purpose of the 
Forest Service is to make the resources of 
the forest available for use, such as the sale 
of timber, the granting of grazing permits, 
and the disposal of water power, and a great 
variety of other special uses. We may hon- 
estly disagree about the methods used by 
the Forest Service in carrying out its sec- 
ondary purpose. We have heard on the floor 
of this House in the discussion of this bill 
complaints about the manner in which con- 
tracts are let for the sale of timber, com- 
plaints of favoritism in the granting of graz- 
ing permits, and we have also heard the 
complaints made by gentlemen that the de- 
velopment of the West is being retarded by 
unnecessary restrictions on the use of water 
power, and many of us perhaps have been 
provoked by the petty acts of some depart- 
ment official who seems to think that the 
regulations of the Forest Service are superior 
to the acts of Congress, and who, swollen 
by a little brief authority, attempts to make 
a record by harassing the settler. But I do 
believe that here is one thing upon which 
the whole American people are agreed, and 
that is that the remaining forests of the 
United States should be protected from the 
needless and preventable waste caused by the 
ravages of fire. I insist that it is false econ- 
omy to make any reduction in the present 
appropriation. It is in the nature of an in- 
surance of a great national asset, the value 
of which runs into millions of dollars, and 
aside from that in many places it means 
the protection of human life. When you re- 
duce this appropriation you are cutting at 
the very heart of the conservation idea. I 
sincerely hope that this amendment will 
prevail. [Applause.] (From the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Mar. 11, 1912. p. 3154.) 


In Washington, Hayden became known 
as a service Congressman, diligently an- 
swering constituents’ mail, sending out 
all kinds of Government publications. In 
1912, he introduced his first bill as a 
Congressman, It authorized the construc- 
tion of a railroad to Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
a historic frontier cavalry post. Today, 
Fort Huachuca is headquarters of the 
worldwide U.S. Army Strategic Commu- 
nications Command and the site of other 
important Army organizations including 
the Intelligence School, Combat Surveil- 
lance and Electronic Warfare School, 
Electronic Proving Ground, Combat De- 
velopments Command Intelligence 
Agency, and the Security Agency Test 
and Evaluation Center. 

Mr. Hayden fondly remembered the 
first President he served under. 

I have served in the Congress during the 
administrations of ten Presidents, the first 
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of whom was William Howard Taft. He was 
a kindly man, and put me at ease when I 
went to the White House to see him. I have 
often thought that if his son, Senator Robert 
Taft, had been fortunate enough to inherit 
his father’s friendly manner, he might have 
become the Presidential candidate that he so 
much wanted to be. (Stanford address.) 


Although Hayden supported Champ 
Clark for the Democratic National Con- 
vention’s presidential nomination in 
1912, he greatly admired the party’s and 
the Nation’s choice in 1912—Woodrow 
Wilson. Hayden was a trusted supporter 
of Wilsonian domestic policies and he 
also went to bat for the President over 
the League of Nations. 

During his eight years in the White House, 
President Wilson secured the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, and tariff reform legislation—all 
of which was of benefit to our Nation. He 
not only had to bear the burden imposed 
upon him by the first World War, but also 
to suffer the failure of the Senate to ratify 
the Peace Treaty which he had negotiated 
in Paris. (Stanford address.) 


Always an advocate of national pre- 
paredness, when the First World War 
broke, Congressman Hayden joined with 
three of his colleagues to defy an Execu- 
tive order forbidding Members of Con- 
gress to volunteer for military service, 
and was sent to Camp Lewis, Wash., as 
a commander of a battalion. Armistice 
came, however, before his unit completed 
training and he did not go overseas. In 
a speech before Congress, at the end of 
the war, he said: i 

I pray that the result of this war will be 
a peace so just and so profound that the 
American people will not be called upon to 
endure even the most democratic form of 
conscription. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
113, pt. 13, p. 17421.) 


Returning to domestic matters in 1919, 
Hayden sponsored the 19th amendment 
to the Constitution extending the right 
of sufferage for women. He was the au- 
thor of the language which stipulated 
that rights enjoyed by women at the 
time of adoption would not be nullified 
or abridged as a result of sufferage. In 
the same year, he was the sponsor and 
floor manager of the bill which estab- 
lished the Grand Canyon National Park. 
Hayden was learning much in Congress. 
He learned that politics is quite accu- 
rately the “art of the possible.” He 
learned that legislation is a compromise; 
that there must be give and take to ac- 
complish anything. He also learned from 
his elders that there were two types of 
Congressmen and Senators, the work- 
horses and the showhorses. He elected 
to be a workhorse. And how fortunate for 
this country that he did so. 

One of the projects that Carl Hayden 
worked hardest for was the central Ari- 
zona project, a dream he had had during 
the 1920’s. Hayden was convinced that 
for Arizona to prosper, for her growth to 
be unlimited, she had to have the waters 
of the Colorado River for irrigation pur- 
poses. Other States laid claim to those 
waters, and in an effort to compromise 
the situation, Hayden proposed that the 
States in question—Arizona, California, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, and 
New Mexico—gather together to discuss 
the use of the Colorado’s waters. And so 
the story began in June 1921: 
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My first impression was that no action 
by Congress was necessary, but that the ir- 
rigation development along the Colorado 
River might proceed as had been done on 
other streams, and inasmuch as the princi- 
pal use of its waters must of necessity be 
along the lower reaches of the river in Ari- 
zona and California I could see no particu- 
lar need for an agreement with the up- 
stream States. But the more I studied the 
question the more certain I became that 
this legislation should be passed. I found 
that there had been serious controversies 
between other States similarly situated; 
for instance, the famous case between Kan- 
sas and Colorado, which went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to settle 
a dispute over the waters of the Arkansas 
River, and a like disagreement between the 
States of Wyoming and Nebraska over the 
waters of the North Platte. 

If the States of Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wy- 
oming can agree upon an equitable division 
of the waters of the Colorado River, and 
that agreement is ratified by Congress, it 
is certain that much litigation will be ob- 
viated. There will be no cause for an appeal 
to the courts because the matter will be 
determined in advance in a way that will 
avoid great expense and loss of time. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope 
that none of the States mentioned in this 
bill will adopt a dog-inthe-manger atti- 
tude, but that broad-minded men, experi- 
enced in irrigation development, will be ap- 
pointed as commissioners and that they will 
promptly reach a fair and just agreement. 
When fully conserved there is water enough 
in the Colorado River to fully reclaim at 
least 6,000,000 acres of the most fertile land 
on this continent, located in a region blessed 
with more sunshine and a longer growing 
season that can be found anywhere. We are 
taking a legislative step today toward the 
creation of an irrigated empire which will 
yield untold agricultural wealth to the 
American people. (From the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, June 20, 1921, pp. H5771-2.) 


All of my colleagues are familar with 
the story of the central Arizona project, 
the crowning achievement of Carl Hay- 
den’s life. They know how these States 
devised a plan to divide the waters of the 
Colorado River and signed what is known 
as the Colorado River Compact in 1922. 
They know that the only State legisla- 
ture that refused to ratify the compact 
was Arizona’s. This occurred as a result 
of Governor Hunt’s campaign in 1922 on 
a pledge to block ratification. Hayden 
was a slow man to anger but he was an- 
gry over this one. He went before the 
legis!ature himself and pleaded that the 
compact be ratified. It was not until 1944 
that Arizona finally ratified the compact. 
And after a Supreme Court decision 
which gave Arizona title to an amount of 
the river’s waters, the central Arizona 
project, Carl Hayden’s dream of 1921 
became a reality on September 30, 1968. 
Carl Hayden had stuck with it. As I wrote 
in 1967: 

Senator Haypen has practically made a 
career of trying to pass the central Arizona 
project, a reclamation undertaking which 
would enable Arizona to utilize its legal share 
of the waters of the Colorado River. After 
many years of effort and passage twice by the 
Senate this project was delayed in 1951 with 
a demand in the House that Arizona go to 
the Supreme Court to prove its right to cer- 
tain waters of the Colorado. For 12 years 


Arizona fought that case, and in 1963 Ari- 
zona won. 


Mr. Speaker, for an octogenerian, now 
turned nongenerian, Senator HAYDEN has 
shown amazing energy in advancing Arizona’s 
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cause in the 4 years since the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision. He has devoted 
long hours to negotiations, hearings, writ- 
ing, and rewriting sections of the bill, enter- 
taining new approaches, conferring with the 
administration and leaders of the various 
Western States. He has displayed a capacity 
for work that a man half his age could be 
proud of, (From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 113, pt. 20, p 27519.) 


During the intervening years, between 
the suggestion of a central Arizona proj- 
ect and the passage of the bill, Carl 
Hayden continued to make congressional 
history. By 1926, Carl’s name was so 
sure a shot in politics that he easily won 
the senatorial primary. He was elected 
to the U.S. Senate for the term com- 
mencing March 4, 1927, and reeelected 
in 1932, 1938, 1944, 1950, 1956, and again 
in 1962 for the term ending January 2, 
1969. In 1927-28, he successfully fili- 
bustered Boulder Canyon Project Act to 
protect Arizona’s Colorado River water 
rights and to obtain power from Hoover 
Dam. The filibuster was carried on by 
Senator Hayden and Senator Henry 
Ashurst and lasted for 1 month in 1927 
and about 2 weeks in 1928. It is interest- 
ing to note that, during his congressional 
career, Carl Hayden never voted for 
cloture. 

In the realm of foreign affairs, Carl 
Hayden was a strict internationalist. In 
1934, he travelled to the Philippine Is- 
lands and Asia and reported to the U.S. 
Senate on Philippine independence and 
Japanese war buildup. This report paved 
the way for a 1935 amendment to the 
Latin American military assistance bill, 
sponsored by Hayden. This amendment 
permitted the President to send US. 
Armed Forces to the Philippine Islands. 
Concerning Philippine independence, 
Hayden in a letter to his colleague, Sen- 
ator Tydings, recorded these thoughts: 

“All that I have to say is based upon 
the idea that the Filipino people are to have 
a government of their own. . . .” He con- 
tinued, “Any serious study of the facts com- 
pels one to conclude that an independent 
Philippine government cannot obtain the 
revenue to maintain itself either nationally 
or in its local branches, without continued 
access to American markets... .” 

“Complete application of U.S. tariff laws 
to the Philippines means that this experi- 
ment in self-government will fail.” 

“A way can be found to advance the Philip- 
pines welfare without injury to our own 
country. I hope that what I have written will 
be helpful in that respect.” (From Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 13, p. 17422.) 


Hayden’s role in the New Deal was 
considerable. As he himself described 
in a later memoir: 

I was then the Chairman of a Senate Com- 
mittee which authorized appropriations for 
Federal aid to the States for the Construc- 
tion of highways, which the States were re- 
quired to match. At the White House, I 
suggested to the President that a great way 
to provide the much-needed employment 
would be to make highway construction 
funds available without requiring the States’ 
to match the money. He wanted to know 
what it would cost and I said 400 million 
dollars. He then asked how I had arrived at 
that figure and I said that I had telegraphed 
to all of the State Highway Departments, 
asking how much they could spend. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt then said, “Go tell Bob Wag- 


ner to put it in the relief bill,” which the 
Senator from New York did. Four hundred 
million dollars at that time was equal to 
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twice that much money today. (Stanford 
address.) 


In 1939, he sponsored legislation au- 
thorizing Government insured loans to 
farmers—Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Of President Roosevelt, he re- 
marked: 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
President on March 4, 1933, the Nation was 
at the bottom of what was called the “Great 
Depression.” Business was stagnant and 
thousands of men were out of work. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used the radio to bring hope 
that ways could be found to restore pros- 
perity. (Stanford address.) 


In the years preceding World War II, 
Hayden played an active role in alerting 
Americans to the threat of nazism. In 
March 1935 he could be heard on the 
floor of the Senate arguing against mili- 
tary appropriations cuts and arguing for 
new military installations and new war- 
ships and increasing the size of the regu- 
lar Army. “We sadly needed a Regular 
Army nucleus when World War I broke 
out,” he said. He supported lend-lease 
and helped make it possible for Gen. 
George C. Marshall to hold maneuvers 
in Louisiana so he could train his troops 
and select his field commander. When 
the war was finally drawing to a close, 
he successfully sponsored and helped 
secure passage of the World War II Vet- 
erans Readjustment Act—the GI bill of 
rights. 

During the fifties and sixties Senator 
Hayden relentlessly pursued the passage 
of the central Arizona project. In the 
months immediately proceeding final 
passage, Hayden was still displaying 
shrewd congressional footwork in rela- 
tion to this controversial bill. In a fea- 
ture article about his activities on Capitol 
Hill after 57 years, Hayden seemed to be 
as cunning and as canny as ever. 

Sen. Hayden disclaims any formula for 
longevity, but he does find spiritual, if not 
therapeutic, value in a day’s work. He is 
still a formidable power in the Senate, and 
his influence is as much a product of his in- 
defatigable labor as it is of his seniority. 

For all his apparent indifference to what 
happens on the floor of the Senate, he is as 
canny a cloakroom operator as any in Con- 
gress today. An example of how he has main- 
tained his reputation as a fox is his recent 
footwork over the $1 billion Central Arizona 
project. 

In August Sen. Hayden managed (for the 
third time) to win Senate passage of the huge 
water diversion project. But prospects for its 
passage in the House were dim. Chairman 
Wayne N. Aspinall (D., Colo.), of the House 
Interior Committee said he wouldn't take 
up the bill this year. 

OLD FOX 

But the Senate’s Old Fox (who looks more 
like a gaunt, ancient owl) does not abandon 
pet projects that easily. Quietly he let it be 
known that he intended to take the Arizona 
Project as a rider on the public works bill 
soon to be taken up in the Senate. If, as 
seems likely, the Senate passes it again, the 
House will have to act on it—or jeopardize a 
public works bill that is as dear to a con- 
gressman’s heart as mother loye and the 
salute to the flag. From the Wash: 

Daily News, article by Richard Staines, date 
unknown. 


He still could be counted on to make 
some insightful comment on the func- 
tioning of Government. For example, in 
June 1967 when interviewed by the 
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Arizona Republic’s Ben Cole on the prob- 
lems of a growing Federal budget, Hay- 
den had some interesting things to say: 
[From the Arizona Republic, June 19, 1967] 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET Is GETTING SMALLER 

(By Ben Cole) 

The first words Carl Hayden spoke when 
he went to Washington as a member of the 
House of Representatives were in support of 
an amendment to increase an appropriation 
for fire-fighting in national forests. 

“When I finished my five minutes, I sat 
down beside Bob Talbot, who was one of the 
two surviving Confederate veterans. 

“Uncle Bob said, ‘You just had to talk. 
That reporter took down every word you said 
and you can never get it out of the Congres- 
sional Record, so be careful about what you 
have to say.’” 

Hayden took the old-timer's advice and 
became one of the least heard members of 
Congress. He wryly suggests that his silence 
may have been the secret of his political 
longevity. 

But when the veteran Arizona senator does 
say something it is with authority: For ex- 
ample, when he speaks to those who con- 
sistently voice concern over increased fed- 
eral spending and who appeal to him as 
chairman of the powerful Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Sen. Hayden is undismayed by the growth 
of the federal budget. There are more peo- 
ple, he says, and people demand services and 
create problems. They cost money. 

Therefore, looking ahead from his 55 years 
as a lawmaker, Hayden says the total figure 
on yearly appropriation measures will be 
bigger. 

This does not necessarily, he cautions, in- 
dicate that the per capita expenditure is 
higher, or that the federal government is 
spending more and more of what the peo- 
ple produce. 

On the contrary, as a percentage of the 
Gross National Product—the total produc- 
tion of the economy each year—the federal 
budget might be said to be getting smaller, 
the senator suggests. 

Hayden’s career in Congress has been 
closely involved with the appropriation of 
funds, a function he considers the basic duty 
of lawmakers. 

Since Hayden went to Congress in 1912 
more than $2.3 trillion has been appropri- 
ated to run the nation. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the 89-year-old is probably the 
highest authority on the federal spending 
process. 

He measures appropriations in two ways: 

Are they productive capital expenditures 
like public roads, flood control projects or 
other types of tangible things needed and 
wanted by the people? If so, he is for them. 

Are they valuable programs which benefit 
the whole nation? He cites the postwar “GI 
Bill of Rights” with its educational aid for 
veterans as an example, since it provided the 
country with skilled and scientifically train- 
ed manpower not otherwise available. 

Congress, Hayden contends, was never sup- 
posed to function as a rubber stamp for the 
executive branch in money matters. He can 
cite notable skirmishes he fought to preserve 
the congressional prerogative. 

At the conclusion of each Congress, he 
places in the Congressional Record a table 
showing how much the President asked Con- 
gress to appropriate, and how much the two 
houses were able to cut from that figure. 

It is, of course, the House of Representa- 
tives that always or nearly always can cite 
the largest reductions, 

By tradition, the House acts first on all 
appropriations measures. This means the 
Senate can, if it sees fit, restore the reduc- 
tions and work out compromises in confer- 
ence committees with House managers. 
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Hayden notes with considerable satisfac- 
tion that the Senate very often agrees with 
the House and has, on many occasions, found 
even further reductions were possible. 

The Senate is derisively called the “upper 
body” by members of the House of Represent- 
atives who argue that “the Senate always 
‘ups’ the appropriations bill after we cut 
them.” 

Sen. Hayden also chuckles at the criticism. 
He has observed, without complaint, that tn 
some years @ majority of the members of 
the House Appropriations Committee have 
been before him to seek restoration of funds 
cut by the House from projects affecting 
their districts. 

Sen. Hayden is aware that members of the 
House have vastly different problems from 
senators. For one thing, they are elected 
every two years; and, for another, they rep- 
resent limited local interests. 

Thus, for example, Rep. Morris K. Udall 
may concentrate at times on matters of in- 
terest only to his own constituents, but Sen. 
Hayden must consider the needs of the en- 
tire state. The same applies to every sen- 
ator and every representative. 

In a sense, the appropriations committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
are the bill-payers for all the other com- 
mittees. 

Contrary to popular belief, Sen. Hayden 
and his House counterpart, Rep. George Ma- 
hon, D-Tex., cannot wave their great powers 
as chairmen and make the federal establish- 
ment vanish. Neither can they pare the fed- 
eral budget to a nubbin and bring back the 
drowsy days of the 1920's. 

Congress, first of all, authorizes the spend- 
ing programs for which appropriations are 
made. Some authorizations may wait years 
before appropriations are provided to carry 
out the projects they specify. 

But the important thing to remember is 
that the appropriations committee passes 
on appropriations bills only. These bills, un- 
der congressional rules, may not contain 
any legislation. 

When, in 1912, Hayden arrived in Washing- 
ton to start his unique congressional career, 
the federal budget was just over $1 billion 
and the gross national product $46 billion. 

World War I sent the budget soaring, and 
appropriations in 1918 and 1919 were $18 
billion and $27 billion, respectively. 

Then came the tranquil '20s, with appro- 
priations of $3 billion, $4 billion, $5 billion— 
up until the New Deal pump priming days of 
1935 when they began to climb to $9 billion 
and $10 billion levels. 

The first year of American participation in 
World War II saw appropriations of $34 bil- 
lion, the gross national product $139 billion. 
Uncle Sam was taking 24.4 per cent of what 
the economy produced. 

The war crest year of fiscal 1945 appropri- 
ations reached $98 billion—47.1 per cent of 
a gross national product of $216.8 billion. 

Subsequently, while yearly appropriations 
have climbed, so has the level of the economy. 
The 1967 spending estimate is $126.7 billion 
against a gross national product of $762.5 
billion—16.6 per cent. 

The national debt was $269.9 billion in 
1946 and represented 133.9 per cent of a gross 
national product of $201.6 billion. This year 
the national debt is $327.3 billion, represent- 
ing 42.9 per cent of the current gross na- 
tional product of $762.5 billion. 

According to this method of figuring, the 
public debt expressed as a percentage of the 
gross national product is decreasing, the 
same way the federal budget is decreasing in 
relation to the gross national product. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in its booklet 
called, “The Budget in Brief,” lists some of 
the reasons why Congress is called on for 
increasing funds. 

“The growing workloads of federal agen- 
cies,” the booklet says, “stem directly from 
these steadily increasing requirements for 
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more and better public services. For exam- 
ple, between 1958 and 1968: 

“The number of active urban renewal 
projects will have risen by over 250 per cent. 

“Visitors to our National Parks will have 
increased 150 per cent, 

“The number of occupied federally assisted 
public housing units will have grown by 
nearly 70 per cent. 

“Enrollees in vocational education pro- 
grams will have increased by almost 80 per 
cent. 

“The volume of mail delivered will have 
risen by nearly 40 per cent. 

“The number of passports issued will have 
increased 175 per cent. 

“The number of federal grants and loans 
to college students will increase more than 
four-fold, to 2.2 million. 

Then, there are programs that did not 
exist 10 years ago. For instance in 1968: 

Medicare will cover more than 40 per cent 
of the medical costs incurred by 20 million 
older citizens. 

The education of 8.5 million disadvantaged 
school children will be strengthened. 

The number of medical schools improved 
or constructed with federal support will total 
71. 

Federal funds will have assisted in mak- 
ing about 117,000 low and moderate income 
housing units available under private spon- 
sorship. 

Anybody, Sen. Hayden notes, can go down 
the list and pick out programs or items he 
would throw. The trouble is that every pro- 
gram has its supporters, and budget-making 
is never merely an accounting exercise for 
the U.S. Senate. It is a political undertak- 
ing, and it requires getting compromises ev- 
ery step of the way. 

“I doubt if there ever was an appropria- 
tions bill that pleased every senator, or even 
one senator altogether,” Sen. Hayden has 
observed. 

Currently, of course, the Vietnam war is 
adding to the demands for federal appropri- 
ations, Yet, without considering the demands 
of war, the trend of the federal budget is, 
and has been for a long time, upward. 

The mystery of the appropriation process 
at times overwhelms even the Congress itself 
which manifests its bafflement by proposing 
ostensible innovations which often are old 
methods long rejected as unsuited to the 
need. 

The new Congressional Reorganization Act, 
currently nearing final action in the House 
of Representatives, contains at least one 
such deference to the lawmakers’ general be- 
lief that somehow the appropriations com- 
mittees might function more rigidly. 

The bill calls for the committees to hear 
the Director of the Budget each year explain 
the federal spending proposals of the coming 
fiscal year. 

For decades this had been the custom: 
The Director of the Budget would come to 
Capitol Hill with his thick book and his 
reams of supporting papers. The meetings 
were singularly dull, and before long Sen, 
Hayden found himself sitting dutifully and 
alone, He continued each year to conduct the 
meeting, usually the only member of the 
committee to sit it out. Then, at last, he 
quietly suspended the obviously unwanted 
ceremony. 

The new reorganization act would require 
Hayden to reinstitute these annual conver- 
sations with the director. When the provision 
was called to Sen. Hayden’s attention with 
the suggestion he might want it amended 
out of the reorganization measure, he only 
shrugged. 

“It won't make any difference. Let it be,” 
was his decision. There were other more re- 
strictive items he preferred to eliminate. 

President John F. Kennedy, as a young 
senator from Massachusetts, undertook to 
reform the federal budget-making procedure 
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in what many colleagues believed was a 
sound economy move. 

He proposed the frequently recommended 
adoption of an accrued accounting system 
instead of the annual administrative budget- 
ing system used by the executive agency. 

Sen. Hayden notes that the system looks 
good on the surface because it appears to 
tighten down the lid on spending. In actu- 
ality, in his opinion, it would shift the con- 
trol of the appropriation process away from 
Congress and put it in the hands of the fed- 
eral bureaus, 

The subtlety of this is best explained in 
an over-simplification: instead of telling the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, for example, how 
much it may spend in a fiscal year under the 
present system, Congress would be told by 
the agency what it planned to spend in the 
next 12 months, 

Sen. Hayden interposed an objection when 
the Kennedy accrued account bill reached the 
calendar. It was, therefore, not called up. 
Finally, it was agreed as a compromise to 
send the bill, which came out of the govern- 
ment operations committee, to the appro- 
priations committee then under the chair- 
manship of the late Sen. Style Bridges, R- 
N.H. 

The appropriations committee considered 
it and reported it again. The Senate passed 
it. It went through the House and President 
Eisenhower signed it into law. 

But it was unworkable, as Sen. Hayden 
foresaw. So it was never implemented, and it 
died a natural death on the day set for its 
expiration. 

“The appropriations procedures of the Sen- 
ate are the result of 100 years of experience— 
sometimes very hard experience,” Sen. Hay- 
den warns. He is disinclined to rush into any 
improvisations for that reason. 

The late Sen. Harry F. Byrd, D-Va., the 
leader of the economy bloc in the Senate 
for a quarter of a century, urged all appro- 
priations be considered in a single bill. 

Byrd succeeded in selling his idea to Con- 
gress, and it was tried once in 1950. The late 
Rep. Clarence Cannon, D-Mo., who prided 
himself on slashing presidential budgets 
without mercy, angrily denounced the pro- 
cedure. 

The bill itself looked like a fat, coverless 
phone book. It was physically unwieldly and 
nearly incomprehensible even to committee 
members. It was never tried again. 

In an analysis of the failures of the one- 
package system, Sen, Hayden set down, also, 
five arguments for and against the “item 
veto,” frequently advanced as a tool a Presi- 
dent might use to eliminate from spending 
bills any items of which he might disap- 
prove. 

As Sen. Hayden noted, the proponents of 
the item veto declare: 

“It would permit the elimination of legis- 
lative riders. 

“It would reduce extravagance in public 
expenditures. 

“It has worked successfully in 39 states, 
where the governors have been given that 
power. 

“The constitution of the Confederate States 
of America, adopted in 1861, permitted the 
President to ‘veto any appropriation or ap- 
propriations, and approve any other appro- 
priation of appropriations.’ 

“President Grant, Hayes, Arthur and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have recommended the 
item veto.” 

On the other side Sen. Hayden set down 
these arguments: 

“It would lessen the responsibility of the 
Congress. 

“It would increase the influence of the ex- 
ecutive whose powers have already been 
expanded. 

“It would be an uncertain grant of power. 

“It would impair the system of checks and 
balances established by the Constitution. 

“It would defeat the legislative intent of 
the Congress.” 
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Thus far, Congress has withheld the item 
veto. Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson have subsequently improvised a 
modest kind of substitute: They have, on 
occasion, simply not spent funds Congress 
voted for which they had not asked. 

From the outset, Congress has guarded 
jealously its right to control the federal 
purse. President Washington, in 1791, sent 
the Senate a message indicating he intended 
to ransom some Americans held captive by 
Algiers and urging an appropriations “on 
your earliest attention” for the recognition 
of a new treaty with the emperor of Morocco. 

The Senate quickly advised President 
Washington by resolution to suspend his op- 
erations for the ransom of the captives until 
funds were provided. It then voted to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for recognizing the em- 
peror of Morocco, the funds to be derived 
from duties on distilled spirits. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
which Sen. Hayden has directed since 1955 is 
only 11 years older than its chairman, 

The Senate created the appropriations 
panel in 1867, following the Civil War. Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s wartime regime is considered 
by congressional historians to be the “high 
water mark of the exercise of Executive power 
in the United States.” 

Francis S. Hewitt, writing the history of 
the committee, notes of that period, ‘Millions 
in federal funds were spent without appro- 
priations having been made for such. The 
exigencies of the moment had in many in- 
stances pre-empted other considerations so 
that congressional attempts to control the 
purse were frustrated by an executive who 
wrote: ‘I feel that measures, otherwise un- 
constitutional, might become lawful by be- 
coming indispensable to the preservation of 
the nation.’ 

“Once the national danger subsided, the 
Congress reasserted its constitutional rights. 
Appropriations control was one area to which 
attention was directed.” 

The Senate, March 7, 1867, adopted a reso- 
lution by Sen. Henry B. Anthony, R-R.I., 
creating a seven-member committee on ap- 
propriations. 

Today’s Senate Appropriations Committee, 
far from being Sen. Hayden’s one-man show, 
is an organization of 26 senators and a pro- 
fessional staff of 35 men and women, includ- 
ing three Arizonans, Thomas J. Scott, of 
Douglas, chief clerk; Paul Eaton of Yuma, 
for many years Hayden's administrative as- 
sistant, and Jce E. Gonzales of Superior. 

Although there was no deterioration 
of his mental facilities, Hayden suffered 
some major reverses regarding his physi- 
cal health. His wife’s death in 1961 after 
53 years of marriage came as a tremen- 
dous blow to the Senator. Nan and Carl 
Hayden had no children, were devoted 
to each other, and lived for many years 
in apartment 504 in the Methodist Build- 
ing opposite the Supreme Court. Follow- 
ing her death, Hayden contracted a 
stubborn flu, and then a debilitating in- 
testinal condition. For a while in early 
1962, it appeared that he would not be 
able to run for his Senate seat again. 
He recovered almost completely, ran the 
race, and won by 30,000 votes. In his 
later years, Carl was quite visible on 
Capitol Hill. As Nick Thimmesch re- 
ported in his feature article on Hayden, 
printed in the Los Angeles Times in 
1967: 

He insisted on eating in the Senate cafe- 
teria, favoring a lunch of a hot dog, bean 
soup, & glass of milk and then a cup of half 
cream, half coffee. He usually had a cigar in 
his mouth and used his cane to wave people 
onto elevators. His aides report that the 
senator, as a pedestrian, experienced a num- 
ber of near misses from speeding cars on 
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Capitol Hill in the past couple of years. In 
1965 he had another succession of illnesses 
which nearly finished him. Antibiotics pro- 
duced what was described as the worst case 
of hives ever seen in Bethesda Naval Hospi- 
tal. He also suffered from a severe loss of 
hearing. Yet he survived, called for his 
favorite bourbon, and greeted senators way 
past social security age, with “All right, 
Sonny.” He could boast that he had all his 
teeth, save two, and though he was stooped, 
his legs, heavily muscled from many miles of 
walking as a boy in Arizona, remained strong. 

On his 86th birthday, Hayden wrote to 
an old friend that shared his October 2 
birthday, then retired Francis Green who 
was 96 that day. The letter read: “To Ted 
Green, my warmest wishes, tendered with the 
natural respect that one has for his elders. 
Although your birthday added to mine make 
us jointly only five years younger than the 
United States of America, friendship observes 
no such measure of time. Like the ancient 
sun dial, we have counted none but fair 
hours, Carl Hayden.” Green lived until 1966, 
when he was 98 years old. 


On his 90th birthday, Hayden was still 
setting a torrid pace. Aides used to com- 
plain that the Senator worked from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 7 days a week. “It’s hard 
on his staff.” However, in the spring of 
1968 after much soul searching, Carl 
Hayden felt that he could not serve an- 
other term. He wanted to return to Ari- 
zona for the remainder of his life and he 
felt that he would be unable to perform 
his duties as Senator as effectively as he 
would want to. These were his own 
words: 

Among the other things that fifty-six 
years in the House and Senate have taught 
me, is that contemporary events need con- 
temporary men. Time actually makes spe- 
cialists of us all. When a house is built, 
there is a moment for the foundation, an- 
other for the walls, the roof and so on. 

Arizona’s foundation includes fast high- 
ways, adequate electric power, and abun- 
dant water, and these foundations have been 
laid. It is time now for a new building crew 
to report, so I have decided to retire from 
office at the close of my term this year. 

I would now like to tell the people of Ari- 
zona how deeply grateful I am for a life- 
time of rewarding service. You have elected 
me to represent you for over a half-century 
in the Congress. You have given me the op- 
portunity to serve with ten Presidents; take 
a front row seat at the most important 
events in mankind's greatest century; and 
to vote on and help fashion the legislation 
that helped build a state and nation. 

To my Senatorial and Congressional col- 
leagues here today, may I say it has keen 
my privilege and honor to serve with you 
and work with you in this great legislative 
body. I deeply appreciate your cooperation 
of the past and assure you I will cooperate 
with you in the remaining months of my 
term. 

To my friends and supporters, I can only 
say, ‘Thank you.” Your trust in me and 
your help is the highest tribute a man can 
have. To the memory of friends no longer 
with us, I can only say that “I remember” 
in the fullest of my heart. 

Well, the Old Testament has said it best, 
so I will use it in modified form to close: 
there is a time of war, and a time of peace, 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep, and a time to laugh, a time 
to stand, and a time to step aside, 

I thank you. (From the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol, 114, pt. 9, p. 11984.) 

In one of his last interviews, after Carl 
Hayden had left Washington, it was still 
very clear that Arizona's greatest states- 
man, and the Nation’s most trusted serv- 
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ant intended to keep abreast with all the 
issues and events that shape this Nation: 
[From the Arizona Gazette, May 9, 1969] 


“Ir's Goop To Be Home”: SENATOR HAYDEN 
Busy IN RETIREMENT 


Tempe.—Sen, Carl Hayden leaned back 
in his well-padded executive chair and 
grinned broadly. “It’s good to be home,” he 
said. 

The veteran lawmaker, who spent 57 years 
as one of the nation’s most powerful men, 
“retired” from his senatorial duties last 
fall. He admitted that the attractive three- 
room office suite he now occupies on the top 
floor of the Arizona State University Library 
fits his need perfectly. 

The Senator, now 91, is battling back 
from a bout with the flu which sidelined 
him for six weeks at the beginning of the 

ear. 

“I'd like to get out and run a foot race,” 
he quipped. “But, when you're cooped up 
that long, your legs don’t quite track back 
the way you like them to.” 

Although the illness weakened him physi- 
cally, it failed to dim his keen intelligence, 
wit, and zest for life. 

As a matter of fact, he expressed eagerness 
to get on with the task of correlating infor- 
mation he gathered over the years on Arizona 
pioneers. 

The Senator consider the passage of the 
Central Arizona Project bill by the last Con- 
gress as the crowning achievement of his 
career. When it was fully attained, he felt 
free at last to come home to the Arizona 
he loves. 

“I wouldn't have stayed in Washington 
two weeks except for the fact that I had a 
job to do,” he said. 

His efforts as “the quiet workhorse of 
the Senate” are recalled in a scroll presented 
him in 1961 by his colleagues, and signed by 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Mike Mansfield, George 
A. Smathers, and Robert G. Baker. 

Senator Hayden worked tirelessly for 
Arizona’s water which he describes as the 
state’s greatest challenge and opportunity. 

“Without it, Arizona’s growth is predict- 
ably limited. With it, growth is almost un- 
limited,” he commented. 

The veteran lawmaker said he agreed with 
a statement he heard recently that the sad- 
dest commentary that can be made on the 
current American scene is the demise of 
Horatio Alger and the Rover Boys. 

“We need a resurgence of that old spirit 
that imbues the individual with the convic- 
tion that he can accomplish anything,” he 
stated. 

It is this same spirit that has carried 
not only the nation, but Arizona this far. He 
is particularly impressed with the manner 
in which Arizonans have learned to develop 
natural resources in the face of great diffi- 
culties. 

“While great strides have been made in our 
exploitation of soil, water, and climate for 


the development of agricultural forestry, 


tourism, and manufacturing, the copper in- 
dustry is perhaps the greatest example of per- 
severance,” he said. “They've stuck with it 
until today they're using amazingly low 
grades of ore and are still expanding.” 

Though the senator avows any expertise in 
the field of international relations, he is 
convinced that it is impossible to deal with 
the Communists. He believes Russia could 
stop the Vietnam conflict today by cutting 
off its supplies of arms to North Vietnam. 

“Settlement of the Vietnam fighting is the 
first priority of the United States,” he ob- 
served. “Until that is resolved, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for the United 
States to turn its attention constructively 
to other matters.” 

During the Eisenhower administration, 
Senator Hayden worked closely wtih Richard 
M. Nixon who had ascended to the vice presi- 
dency from the Senate where they first met, 
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“If the Republicans had to win in 1968, 
Nixon is the best man they could have possi- 
bly picked,” he admitted. Then, after a 
thoughtful pause, added: “But what he can 
do about the Vietnam conflict remains to 
be seen.” 

The Senator considers the Cuban crisis, 
which occurred shortly after President John 
F. Kennedy took office, as the tensest situa- 
tion he encountered during his long tenure 
on Capitol Hill. 

“Now, we are faced with strange and per- 
plexing problems of another type,” he em- 
phasized. “I don’t understand what’s hap- 
pening on our college campuses and I don’t 
understand the widespread use of marijuana, 
LSD, and other drugs.” 

He contends that no serious student would 
engage in these demonstrations since such 
foment interferes with education. 

“As I see it, the first challenge is up to 
the college administration,” he said. “I be- 
lieve the head man at Notre Dame did the 
right thing. Give ’em the boot. This nation 
can't afford to tolerate such things.” 

In spite of the current social, ethnic, and 
economic problems, Senator Hayden is con- 
vinced that the United States will be here 
for a great many tomorrows. He has an abid- 
ing faith in the American citizen's ability to 
make sound judgments and ultimately to 
make the right decisions. 

“As a people, we will do what we have to 
do to survive as leaders of the free world,” 
he concluded. (From Arizona Gazette, May 9, 
1969, p. 38.) 


And now Carl Hayden is no longer with 
us. We shall all miss him terribly. No 
words can attempt to express our debt 
to Carl Hayden. No tribute can do him 
justice. Perhaps he himself should have 
the last word. If I were to choose the 
words to form Carl Hayden’s epitaph, 
I would recall his own statement con- 
cerning the quest for peace in our time: 

I talk less about peace and appropriate 
more in the hope of achieving it. 


Carl, I know that you have achieved 
the peace you so richly deserved. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in the tribute the gentleman from 
Arizona is paying to one of the great 
statesmen of this country. Senator 
Hayden in his lifetime saw our country 
develop from what was, even at the time 
of his birth, still a frontier nation to a 
great international power. He played a 
very large part in that growth and de- 
velopment. 

He came to Congress from a State 
newly admitted to the Union but he had 
a very broad grasp not only of the prob- 
lems of his emerging State but also of 
this Nation of ours. 

I think the contribution he made will 
live for many years to come. 

To me Senator Hayden was a very 
remarkable man. I remember when he 
became President pro tem of the Senate 
and he attended the White House leader- 
ship meetings. At these meetings Senator 
Hayden was as alert and active as any 
man there, although in many cases he 
was twice as old as some of the others in 
attendance. 

The State of Arizona has lost one of 
its very great leaders. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, felt 
the loss of one of the truly great men 
ever to serve in the Congress. Carl Hay- 
den was elected to the 62d Congress in 
1912 as one of the first two Representa- 
tives from the new State of Arizona and 
served continuously in either the House 
or the Senate until he voluntarily re- 
tired about 3 years ago, having broken 
all records for continuous congressional 
service. 

Nevertheless, Carl Hayden will be re- 
membered less for the tenure of his serv- 
ice than for the impact of his service. He 
was a workhorse. He came to Washing- 
ton as the leader and spokesman of the 
great West at a time when the West was 
just beginning to expand. He was a son 
of the West, one of the very few men of 
Anglo-Saxon origin old enough or young 
enough to have been born in the State 
that he represented since 1912, He was of 
pioneer stock, born in the Old West, 
who gave his life to building the New 
West. A sheriff and local politician, he 
became its prime spokesman as well as 
a great national legislator. 

His brand was on all the legislation 
that had to do with the growth and the 
development of the West, almost from 
the time he came to the Congress, until 
he retired. 

Carl Hayden was a great believer in 
the development of the resources of the 
Nation. He placed the mark of the build- 
er reflective of his personality, his abil- 
ity and his dedication, on every project 
and program which helped to develop the 
Nation. 

He served as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on a con- 
tinuous basis longer than any other man 
in the history of the U.S. Senate. 

He was respected by every Member of 
the Congress. 

He was not only an institution in the 
Congress; he was an institution in the 
Nation. He was one of the great figures 
of our generation and also of the genera- 
tion that went before us. 

He will be long remembered as one of 
the most remarkable men in the history 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, the minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Carl Hayden came to the Congress be- 
fore I was born and served until a rela- 
tively few years ago, either as a Member 
of the House of Representatives or of the 
Senate. 

I never served with him in the House 
of Representatives, but I was fortunate 
to have had a number of experiences 
when he was in the Senate and chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, at a time when I was also a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. During this period of 14 years 
we were House-Senate conferees on many 
appropriation bills. There were many, 
many instances I know of firsthand when 
Carl Hayden as the chairman of a House- 
Senate conference on an appropriation 
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bill brought about a compromise which 
was in the best interests of the country. 
He was a master at the art of construc- 
tive compromise. 

Although he was dedicated to expand- 
ing the role of Arizona in many, many 
ways as a part of the Union, my distinct 
impression was that Carl Hayden was 
really more interested in doing what was 
right for the country. 

His wisdom, his counsel, his patience 
paid off in those very difficult decisions 
which had to be made where House and 
Senate conferees on appropriation bills 
had differing points of view to represent 
and satisfy. 

I consider my experiences as a rela- 
tively younger Member at the time will 
be indelible on my mind as to how a 
Member of the Congress should carry on 
and do his duty and his responsibility to 
his State and to his country. 

I share the views expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Speaker and by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the majority leader. The 
country, as well as Arizona, has lost one 
of its great and legendary statesmen in 
the history of the country. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, January 
25, 1972, is a sad day for the State of 
Arizona for it marks the passing of one 
of her greatest men—the former Senator 
Carl Hayden. 

It is difficult to think of Carl in any 
way except as a leader, statesman, and 
devoted Arizonan, all of which he was 
for all of his 94 years. One addition to 
be made, however, to these qualities is 
the one of warm and loyal friendship 
which he exhibited to his friends and 
associates over the years of his life. 

Carl Hayden began his career as one 
of Arizona’s finest public servants as a 
member of the Tempe Town Council— 
the town in which he was born—then 
served in Maricopa County as treasurer 
and, later, sheriff. When Arizona was ad- 
mitted to statehood in 1912, Carl came to 
Washington where he served as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
1912 to 1927, and as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate from 1927 to 1969. The span of 
years that Carl Hayden served is the 
longest in the history of the Congress— 
and every one of those nearly 57 years 
was a year of dedicated service to his 
State and country. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to be 
one of Carl’s friends. I had the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with him on the 
central Arizona project, which caused 
his longtime dream of bringing water 
to his beloved Arizona to come true. 
Through my membership on the House 
Appropriations Committee, I had oc- 
casion to be associated with him in his 
role as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. He was a man of 
wisdom, knowledge, vision, and integrity. 
He possessed the qualities of sound judg- 
ment and clear understanding to a re- 
markable degree. 

Carl Hayden was a gentleman, a pa- 
triot—he was wise, he was honest, he had 
integrity. Arizona and our Nation are the 
richer for his life among us, and now 
the poorer for his death. I will miss Carl, 
but always will treasure my friendship 
and association with him. Mrs. Rhodes 
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joins me in extending our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his beloved family in their be- 
reavement. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think that the Speaker and the mi- 
nority leader have put their finger on it. 
Carl Hayden was fairly a unique man 
at a unique time in history. His contri- 
butions, simply because of the passage 
of time, will be unable to be equaled 
again. 

I think that perhaps one of his most 
unique strengths was the fact that he 
was aware of the awesome power he held 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. Yet he always, with- 
out exception, wielded that power in an 
equitable manner. He did not make use 
of the muscle that must have been so 
tempting to make use of on so many oc- 
casions. He always tempered power with 
reason. I suspect in that sense he may 
be the last of his kind, also. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleague, 
and perhaps my colleague in the well 
knows better than anybody else in this 
body now of the strengths of Carl Hay- 
den and the manner in which he moved 
in an unheralded fashion. It is entirely 
appropriate that we render these eulogies 
now to this great man. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. KYL). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, there are some 
things we do in this body that are espe- 
cially memorable to us as individuals. 

Not too many years ago the gentleman 
in the well introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a historic site in his State. This his- 
toric site was significant because in its 
restoration we would memorialize the 
establishment of a military base the pur- 
pose of which was to protect the wagon 
trains as they moved across the desert 
in the Southwest United States. 

Those things which are now well 
known because of television and motion 
picture presentations, such as Apache 
Pass and the springs located there and 
such characters as Cochise and Geronimo 
and so on, were all a part of this story. 

I derived a special pleasure from this 
particular piece of legislation, because 
when I testified in the other body I tes- 
tified before Senator Carl Hayden, of 
Arizona, who happened to be a member 
of the first cavalry troop to occupy that 
fort in its beginning. 

I think this kind of a story indicates 
the type of an institution this individual 
represented. He was among the first of 
the territorial representatives, and he 
stayed in that capacity throughout his 
entire life. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with great sadness that 
I learned this morning of the passing of 
an old friend, Carl Hayden. All of us 
know that Carl Hayden served in the 
Congress of the United States for 56 dis- 
tinguished years. In fact, from the time 
that Arizona was admitted to the Union 
as a State in 1912 until his retirement in 
1968, Senator Hayden served his native 
State in either the House of Representa- 
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tives or the U.S. Senate. His record of 
longevity is unequaled but I also want 
to emphasis that his record of dedicated 
service to our Nation also is unequaled. 

Many of the enlightened and far- 
sighted programs which this Nation now 
enjoys for all people were implemented 
as a result of his leadership over the 
years as chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and also Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate. 

Carl Hayden represented a neighbor- 
ing State, which on many occasions dis- 
agreed with my own native California 
State on many issues and yet during all 
of those debates and discussions and dis- 
agreements Carl Hayden never once 
used his power in the Congress of the 
United States to bring embarrassment, 
shame, or disgrace to any individual or 
group of individuals. Yet, with his se- 
nority, great power, and influence he 
could have done so—but this was not the 
nature of the man. 

Carl Hayden was a dedicated public 
servant, fair to all people and one who 
worked diligently for the development, 
conservation and wise utilization of the 
natural resources, and especially those 
which related to water development. 

Many of our California water develop- 
ment programs are operative today yield- 
ing the monetary and other benefits to 
our people, our State, and our Nation 
because of the wisdom of Carl Hayden. 

I am proud to have known Senator 
Hayden. I am proud that he did have a 
close association with our State not only 
as a neighbor representing Arizona but 
also I am proud that he is an alumnus 
of Stanford University in California, But 
most of all I am proud that I could con- 
sider Carl Hayden a colleague and a 
friend. 

On behalf of myself, my wife, and peo- 
ple from the State of California may I 
express to my colleagues here and to 
Carl Hayden’s family the sorrow over his 
passing. His good works will stand as a 
national monument to the vision, ener- 
gy, and dedication of this great man. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, at a later 
time the Arizona delegation will seek a 
special order so that other Members of 
the House may be entitled to express 
their feelings on the passing of this great 
man, 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
SPEECH 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
ae pala and include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in commenting on President Nixon’s re- 
markable report to the Nation last night 
of his long and lonely search for peace in 
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Vietnam, I hope that all of us will choose 
our words with the utmost care. 

Negotiations with the Communists are 
still in progress, and it has been our ex- 
perience since World War II that such 
negotiations are subject to sudden turns 
in the midst of seeming stalemate. That 
the President chose this moment to reveal 
the impressive record of secret negotia- 
tions can only mean that in his judgment 
it would help move the negotiations for- 
ward for the world to know what has 
gone before, and the lengths to which 
this Government and the South Viet- 
namese Government are willing to go to 
obtain an honorable end to the fighting. 

In my view, there is hardly anything 
more President Nixon could do, short of 
conniving with our enemy to destroy our 
ally, than the honorable and generous 
terms he has offered privately and now 
publicly. I commend him for his per- 
sistence and patience in the face of what 
now appears to have been unfortunate 
criticism, and now I hope we will all 
exercise a little more patience and per- 
sistence ourselves. 

The time has come for all Americans to 
support the comprehensive and realistic 
U.S. peace offer which has been laid face 
up on the negotiating table. Uniting be- 
hind our President in times of momen- 
tous international decision has always 
been one of the finest features of our 
political tradition. Practiced now, it just 
might bring about the peace for which 
all Americans pray. 

I am including the text of the Presi- 
dents’ speech to the American people 
and an editorial from this morning’s New 
York Times at a later point in the Recorp 
today. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 602, DISPOSITION OF JUDG- 
MENTS RECOVERED BY THE CON- 
FEDERATED SALISH AND KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES OF THE FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 602) to pro- 
vide for the disposition of judgments, 
when appropriated, recovered by the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont., in 
paragraphs 7 and 10, docket numbered 
50233, U.S. Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, HALEY, MELCHER, STEIGER of 
Arizona, and TERRY. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON PRO- 
POSED “BUSING” AMENDMENTS 


(Mr. CELLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the first session of the 
Congress, I announced that the Commit- 
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tee on the Judiciary would schedule pub- 
lic hearings to begin early in the second 
session on proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, and other legislative pro- 
posals, respecting the transportation and 
assignment of public school students. 

Interested parties wishing to testify 
or present statements to the committee 
were invited to contact the committee. 

The committee is now in the process 
of compiling its witness list. Over 80 
Members of the House have sponsored 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion on this subject. In addition, the com- 
mittee has received requests to testify 
from a number of civic and professional 
re ia in many parts of the Na- 

on. 

The committee plans to begin its hear- 
ings on this important issue on March 1, 
at which time we expect to receive the 
testimony of Congressman LENT, sponsor 
of House Joint Resolution 620, and 
Father Theodore Hesburgh, Chairman 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. The 
committee will endeavor to afford all 
who desire to present testimony an op- 
portunity to do so so far as may be con- 
sistent with the needs to reach a prompt 
conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that the com- 
mittee will strive to promulgate an ap- 
propriate resolution that might have the 
effect of stilling in the minds of the 
Members their desire to sign the dis- 
charge petition. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S SPEECH ON 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp), has pre- 
viously made reference to the President’s 
address to the people of this Nation last 
night with respect to what he has been 
doing and is going to do, both in public 
and private, with regard to achieving a 
settlement of the Vietnamese conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the President’s 
message to be very effective and very 
forthright. He should have quieted for 
all time the doubt that surrounds what 
he has been doing, but I suppose this 
would be too much to hope for. 

It is true as well, I suppose, that we 
would have to have extreme optimism to 
believe that the North Vietnamese would 
be receptive to his proposal. I fail to see 
how anyone can expect the President to 
propose more. Total surrender is all there 
is left. To have gained the concurrence 
of the Thieu regime in South Vietnam to 
step aside is in my opinion something 
that very few of us could have hoped for. 
It was a magnificent stroke, in my per- 
sonal opinion. Today the world knows 
that the United States will walk the last 
mile to achieve a just peace whether they 
admit it or not. 

What he has done and is doing de- 
serves, and I believe will in large part 
receive, bipartisan support here in this 
Congress. This House has given him bi- 
partisan support in the past. Inadvert- 
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ently the Washington Post this morning 
used the right word to describe dissenters 
and headlined a column on page 1 with 
these words and said that “talk fails to 
convert politicians,” and, regrettably, we 
still have a few of that breed around. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Party’s rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to end the war should 
remind us all that the enemy’s leaders 
do not need to worry about public opin- 
ion, legislative pressures from a two- 
party system, nor even elections. At most, 
the President’s public proposal accom- 
plished nothing except telling the Ameri- 
can people what he and Henry Kissinger 
have been trying to do in secret over the 
past 30 months. Again, until last night, 
the Communists have known more about 
what was going on in Washington than 
the American people—including Con- 
gress. Not even Jack Anderson knew. 

I wonder when the President will 
realize that our country is too big and 
our liberties too precious to be entrusted 
to the minds of two men—his and Dr. 
Kissinger’s. 

Had the American people known the 
truth over the past 30 months, certainly 
there would not have been the division 
and polarization of our people that now 
threatens to divide our country. 

What the President actually proposed 
was, in effect, surrender—acceptance of 
the Communist Party in a new coalition 
government in South Vietnam—and the 
commitment to rehabilitate Indochina, 
including rebuilding North Vietnam 
with foreign aid paid for by U.S. tax- 
payers’ dollars. Why should the Com- 
munists accept the President’s latest pro- 
posal when their “dear American 
friends” have promised them that by 
patient waiting, total victory will be 
theirs? 

The mighty elephant has pleaded with 
the flea to leave him in peace. The flea 
has rejected the elephant’s offer await- 
ing complete surrender. 

Our President has exposed his hole 
card and come up short. What else can 
he use to call a bluff? What other in- 
dignities must the American people 
suffer for the benefit of world public 
opinion—Moscow Pravda, Peking Times, 
and the U.N. Vista? 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL TO 
END THE WAR 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the President for his talk 
last night. 

I do not know how many hours we 
have spent in this Chamber, and even 
more in the other body, discussing what 
was supposed to be the pertinent propo- 
sition of whether we were going to set a 
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date, and then get our prisoners of war 
back in return. 

A number of us, when this so-called 
Mansfield amendment has come up, have 
pointed out that it was never a deal, and 
that the Communists would never agree 
to return our prisoners of war simply by 
our setting a withdrawal date. The Presi- 
dent did demonstrate last night that 
that is eminently the case. The Commu- 
nists do not want merely our withdrawal; 
they want us to turn South Vietnam 
over to them, and that is the real condi- 
tion on which they will agree to return 
the prisoners. 

So I think we have no alternative but 
to continue the Vietnamization. And I 
was just a little amazed last night that 
on all of the channels that I flicked 
the television to after the President had 
finished his speech, I could not find a 
single professional commentator who 
had anything really good to say about 
the President’s remarks. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PEACE OFFER 
IS FAIR AND GENEROUS 


(Mr, PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the distinguished minority 
leader, and other Members of this House, 
in applauding President Nixon’s eight- 
point peace overture to the Communists 
for the release of American prisoners of 
war and the end of our involvement in 
Vietnam. His offer is fair and generous. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has offered a new hope to the fam- 
ilies of these prisoners, and despite the 
early public denunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s offer by the Communists, I hope 
and pray that. private negotiations can 
continue and that they will be successful. 

The offer has been made. It is now up 
to our negotiators to try to gain accept- 
ance from the Communists. And, above 
all, we need unanimous support of this 
bold offer by all Americans so that there 
can be no doubt in the Communists’ 
minds that they have nothing to gain by 
delay. 

The President has proved that he in- 
deed had a plan for ending this long and 
tragic war and that he has been pursuing 
this plan for the past 30 months. 

The conclusion of this war now is up to 
the Communists. 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to introduce this resolution 
into the House: 

H. Res. 778 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives commends the President of the United 
States for his efforts to bring about a fair 
and honorable end to the war in Southeast 
Asia, and 

That the House endorses and stands be- 
hind the President’s most recent proposals 
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for peace in Southeast Asia as stated on 
January 25, 1972. 


Finally, I want to say I think it is time 
for the American people to believe in our 
President and to believe in the integrity 
of the United States in its efforts to end 
this conflict. 


A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT BUS- 
ING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives has now signed a dis- 
charge petition to bring before this House 
a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would prohibit the forced 
assignment of children to schools based 
upon race, creed, or color. 

In his statement, Mr. Speaker, the 
minority leader points out there is a sense 
of urgency involved. In fact, in his words, 
and I quote—“an extreme urgency.” 

I should like to urge each and every 
Member of the House who has not signed 
this discharge petition to sign it because 
there is a sense of extreme urgency. I 
commend the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary for having stated he is 
scheduling hearings on this. 

However, we all know that hearings 
can be long and drawn out and we also 
know that another school year is ap- 
proaching. I would hope we can resolve 
this issue before the beginning of the 
next school year and, certainly, before 
the elections to be held this fall. We can 
do no less for the schoolchildren of 
America. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN VIETNAM 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has just made 
a definitive statement on American pol- 
icy in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, which 
should serve to answer any reasonable 
critic, and which deserves the united sup- 
port of the American people. 

The President has demonstrated—not 
for the first time—that, as an interna- 
tional statesman, he stands in the very 
first rank in the contemporary world. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PLAN 
FOR PEACE 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think it would be difficult to over- 
state the importance of the address that 
President Nixon made to the American 
people last night. In revealing the record 
of his long, secret, and continuing search 
for a peace that would be fair and accept- 
able to both the North and South Viet- 
namese, he has clearly vindicated the 
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trust which he asked the American peo- 
ple to place in him when he began this 
search for peace so many months ago. 

I hope now that the private record has 
been made public, that our adversaries 
will cease their public posturing and join 
with us in the serious business of nego- 
tiating an end to the war. No one pre- 
tends that some sticky problems do not 
remain, particularly with respect to the 
way in which South Vietnam’s political 
future is to be decided. 

The President’s eight-point offer is 
broad and generous, and represents an 
important and substantive change in the 
American negotiating position—a change 
that should make it easier for the North 
Vietnamese to see that we are serious 
about peace, that we are ready to under- 
take negotiations toward an honorable 
compromise that recognizes their integ- 
rity and interests as well as those of 
South Vietnam. 

Predictable criticisms of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal are already surfacing. 
Some already say that it is bound to be 
rejected, because it does not address the 
cultural and political considerations that 
will govern Hanoi’s response. I say the 
President has shown himself to be willing 
to meet the other side half-way, and we 
should not cry “doomed” until this pro- 
posal has been carefully studied by the 
other side. The kids used to have a say- 
ing, and it is worth repeating it here: 
Let us give peace a chance. 


NEEDED: WEIGHTED VOTING 
IN THE U.N. 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, year after 
year the United States has carried a dis- 
portionate share of the burden of main- 
taining the United Nations. 

Today in the United Nations certain 
changes must be made if it is to remain 
to the advantage of the United States, 
or any other major world power, to con- 
tinue as a member. One of these is that 
voting in the U.N. should be weighted 
in recognition of the realities of popula- 
tion and economic product. It should be 
measured by a formula weighted half by 
population and half by gross national 
product. 

U.N. voting is no place for the princi- 
ple of one nation—one vote lest we be 
blind to reality. In a world in which the 
population exceeds 3 billion people, of 
which the United States has less than 
220 million but a substantial portion of 
the world’s wealth and the largest of 
the world’s gross national products, it is 
contrary to our national interest to con- 
tinue to be bound by the votes of an 
international organization in which tiny 
islands and virtual protectorates have a 
vote equal to that of the United States 
or the Soviet Union. If such a voting 
structure is continued, we will be stolen 
blind. 

It should also be made clear that the 
contribution of member nations to the 
financial affairs of the U.N. shall be in 
the percentage of each member nation’s 
gross national product. With the respec- 
tive GNP’s determining a nation’s con- 
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tribution, the richer countries will, of 
course, bear the brunt of the financial 
cost which is as it should and must 
be. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent, through the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, seek to amend the U.N. 
Charter to weight each member’s vote, 
one-half to be based on population, one- 
half on gross national product. In ad- 
dition, I am introducing a bill to limit 
by statute the contribution of the United 
States to the U.N. in accordance with 
the ratio of our gross national product 
to the aggregate GNP of U.N. member 
nations. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE 
NATION LAST NIGHT 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
address to the Nation last night, the 
President has made one thing perfectly 
clear. The responsibility for the failure 
to reach a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict in Vietnam and Southeast Asia 
lies squarely on the shoulders of Hanoi. 

Everyone who knows the facts has rea- 
son to be grateful for the success of the 
Vietnamization program and the steady 
reduction in our forces and casualties 
which have resulted from this phase of 
the President’s plan for an honorable 
and lasting peace. 

The efforts revealed by Mr. Nixon last 
night which have taken place over many 
months and the reasonable and flexible 
proposals offered by the United States 
and the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam make plain the falsity of the 
charges by the Communists and by the 
proponents of surrender at any price here 
at home that the United States has not 
shown willingness to negotiate a settle- 
ment. 

The shoe, Mr. Speaker, is precisely on 
the other foot. 

In the spirit of the American tradi- 
tion of a bipartisan policy, the time has 
come for all men of reason and good will 
to stand behind their President in his 
effort to lay the foundation for a gen- 
eration of peace. 

The time has also come for the Com- 
munist leaders in Hanoi to take off the 
false face behind which they have hid- 
den and begin an honest dialog toward 
the establishment of a just peace in 
Southeast Asia. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 


(Mr. MINSHALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon is a master statesman deter- 
mined to bring peace to Southeast Asia. 
His eight-point peace offer is both rea- 
sonable and realistic. By opening the 
record to world opinion the President has 
presented compelling evidence of this 
country’s good faith and strong desire for 
a fair settlement. It is now up to North 
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Vietnam. The decision of peace or con- 
tinued hostilities rests clearly with them. 
But even so, if they continue to resist 
negotiating a settlement, our Vietnam- 
ization program will go on, and our 
troops will continue to be brought home. 

I hope that the Communists will now 
change their recalcitrant and unyielding 
a esa and agree to a peace in Indo- 
china. 


CHATTANOOGA MANUFACTURERS’ 
WEEK 


(Mr. BAKER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I take a 
great deal of pride and pleasure in noting 
that the week of January 30, 1972, has 
been proclaimed “Chattanooga Manu- 
facturers’ Week” by Mayor Robert Kirk 
Walker, Judge Chester Frost of Hamil- 
ton County and Tennessee Governor 
Winfield Dunn. 

This observance, sponsored by the 
Chattanooga Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is designed to illustrate the sig- 
nificance of Chattanooga as an inter- 
national manufacturing center. Products 
made in Chattanooga are used all over 
the world. 

Chattanooga, the largest city in the 
Third District of Tennessee which I rep- 
resent, is regarded the most diversified 
manufacturing center in the Southeast- 
ern United States. It ranks 11th among 
major metropolitan areas in the entire 
United States in manufacturing employ- 
ment as a percent of nonagricultural 
employment. 

Every day the manufacturers of Chat- 
tanooga pay $1,300,000 into our local 
economy, according to the joint proc- 
lamation. 

More than 590 different manufac- 
turers, employing some 53,000 persons, 
make more than 1,500 products in the 
Chattanooga area. Almost 20,000 area 
residents are employed in the textile in- 
dustry alone. Chattanooga is one of the 
leading textile centers of the Nation. But 
Chattanooga is certainly not a “one in- 
dustry” city. 

Principal industries include: fabri- 
cated and primary metals, chemicals, 
food products, leather goods, all types of 
machinery, apparel, paper products, nu- 
clear boilers, nylon, golf equipment, 
bathtubs, stoves, and furniture, to name 
a few. Chattanooga is also the birthplace 
of the Coca-Cola bottling industry. 

„I am proud to represent the interna- 
tionally important industrial city of 
Chattanooga as part of the scenic Third 
District of Tennessee. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to add my support to 
President Nixon’s dramatic proposal for 
ending the war in Vietnam. He has bold- 
ly grabbed the bull by the horns and, 
for his efforts, should receive the un- 
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qualified praise of the entire free world. 

While it remains for the Hanoi regime 
to determine the outcome of the Presi- 
dent’s extremely fair and compromising 
bid for a cessation of hostilities, the ef- 
fective impact of the entire proposal 
has been revealed publicly for all the 
world. 

In broadest terms, the President has 
done what his critics have been harping 
on for so long. And he has been doing 
it for the last 30 months. He has told the 
enemy that we will withdraw our forces 
within 6 months of an agreement in 
return for the release of our prisoners 
of war. This is what his critics have 
wanted him to do and this is exactly 
what he has done. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that President Nixon 
has labored long and energetically over 
the peace proposal he has drawn up. It 
is a reflection of the dedication and tire- 
less effort he has continually pursued, 
since taking office, of finding a logical 
and reasonable plan for ending a war 
that was not of his making. He has pro- 
vided an unforgettable service to free 
men everywhere. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PLAN FOR 
PEACE 


(Mr. HAGAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, at this time, 
I believe we should support the President 
in his plan for peace efforts for there is 
no doubt but that much has gone into 
the working of this strategy. Naturally, 
it is earnestly hoped that the negotia- 
tions undertaken by the President and 
others will bring peace and our POW’s 
home. 

Until any action is taken or results are 
made known, we should be unified in 
backing our Chief Executive in striving 
for what every citizen of this land 
wants—an honorable and orderly ending 
of the war in Vietnam and our prisoners 
of war released and returned home to 
their loved ones. 

I commend the President on his state- 
ments last night. 


PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to simply thank the President for 
the new peace initiate which he enunci- 
ated last evening. All Americans, who so 
fervently want peace for ourselves and 
for all mankind, should be grateful for 
the deescalation of the war, the reduc- 
tion of troops and casualties, and the 
extraordinary, persistent, “day and 
night,” secret and public, total efforts the 
President is making to achieve a true 
peace for the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

The commendations, of some, may be 
in order. The exhortations, of some, to 
the Vietcong and the Government of 
North Vietnam to accept the President’s 
offer may be in order. The political back 
filling, of some, is understandable. The 
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“wait and see” attitude, of some, is ex- 
pected. 

However, I, for one, simply express my 
gratitude to the President for his efforts, 
for his dedication to the cause of a 
permanent peace with freedoms. 

If all of us would work as continuously 
and as conscientiously for peace and free- 
dom as the President does, that won- 
drous day that we all anticipate when 
all mankind can live in permanent peace 
and freedom with each other would ar- 
rive sooner. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TIRELESS EF- 
FORTS FOR PEACE 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a great deal of pride and gratification 
that I listened to the President’s tele- 
vised address last evening with respect 
to the war in Vietnam and his tireless 
efforts to bring it to an acceptable con- 
clusion. I am sure my feeling of pride 
and gratification was shared by the vast 
majority of the American people across 
the country. 

It was quite clear from what the Pres- 
ident told us the United States has gone 
the extra mile in efforts to settle this 
long and costly war. Indeed, we have 
gone three-quarters of the way and even 
farther to bring about a fair settlement. 

The President explained to us much of 
which many did not know. Many of us 
did not realize the extent to which the 
President had been conducting secret 
negotiations in the hope that through 
secrecy he would be better able to bring 
about a settlement. Contrary to what 
some have thought, it has not been our 
Government but the Government of 
North Vietnam which has held up end- 
ing this war. It is they who have insisted 
that the political situation in South Viet- 
nam be settled before a mutual with- 
drawal and a return of POW’s can be 
arranged. We are willing to withdraw 
our troops—all of them—for a return of 
the prisoners of war. The President has 
laid before the North Vietnamese a fair 
proposal. If the North Vietnamese reject 
it, it will mean they want nothing short 
of our complete surrender and their be- 
ing able to impose their will on the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. 

Having heard in detail what the Presi- 
dent has already endeavored to do and 
the proposal he has now made, I most 
sincerely hope that the American people 
will unite as one in giving President 
Nixon, who is the President of all of us, 
our full support in his mission. He, no 
less than any one of us, wants to end this 
war and to end it in such a manner as 
to insure permanent peace. 


THE REACTION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT’S ADDRESS LAST NIGHT 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the net- 
works are at it again. I noticed last night 
just as soon as the President had con- 
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cluded his address to the Nation—and it 
was an outstanding address—the net- 
work commentators immediately ana- 
lyzed and reanalyzed and, in almost an 
incestuous relationship, began to analyze 
each other’s interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks. Then they came back at 
11:30 to do it again, and included se- 
lected comments from some of the guys 
in a bar somewhere on Capitol Hill. 

It was interesting, if not nauseating, 
to hear one of the newsmen ask an in- 
terviewee: “Do you believe the Presi- 
dent?” I consider this presumptive, ar- 
rogant, and in extremely bad taste. 

I think it is unfortunate the people of 
this country are not permitted to make 
their own judgment on what the Presi- 
dent says before it is analyzed for them. 
They are perfectly capable of doing this. 

Then we have some in-House experts 
and, if Members will pardon the expres- 
sion, some “out-house” experts, who are 
apologists for Hanoi, who have nothing 
good to say about the efforts of the Pres- 
ident. Those junketeers from this body, 
and presidential candidates from the 
other body are being used by the North 
Vietnamese in Paris and Hanoi for prop- 
aganda purposes. The Reds are masters 
at exploiting reckless and thoughtless 
remarks by U.S. officeholders to accomp- 
lish their own ends. They do not really 
want a negotiation. What they want is 
South Vietnam. 

I think we should all, both as Members 
of Congress, and the people of this Na- 
tion, unite behind the President in the 
honorable, decent and reasonable peace 
proposal which he introduced to the 
American people by way of making pub- 
lic what was going on in private for 
many, many months. I think we should 
all commend the President for his effort. 


PRESIDENT’S POLICY IN 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the President for his peace 
proposal last night to the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. 

I certainly think the President has 
done everything in his power to bring 
about peace in the Far East and to give 
us more hope for the release of the Amer- 
ican POW’s and some information on 
our missing in action. 

The responsibility of ending the war 
now rests with the North Vietnamese. 

President Nixon and also President 
Thieu have certainly gone the extra mile 
to bring about peace and the release of 
all prisoners. I would hope the North 
Vietnamese will agree to these proposals 
but I am concerned if this enemy ever 
wants peace or will ever agree to any- 
thing. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 6957, ESTABLISHING SAW- 
TOOTH NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
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call up House Resolution 774 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res, 774 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 6957) 
to establish the Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area in the State of Idaho, to tempo- 
rarily withdraw certain national forest land 
in the State of Idaho from the operation of 
the United States mining laws, and for other 
purposes, After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs now printed in the bill as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment under the 
five-minute rule, and all points of order 
against sections 3 and 13 of said substitute 
for failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 4, rule XXI, are hereby waived. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. QUIL- 
LEN) pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 774 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
6957 to establish the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area in the State of Idaho, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides that it shall be in order to con- 
sider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment and because there are appropria- 
tions in a legislative bill in sections 3 and 
13 of the substitute, all points of order 
are waived against those sections for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 4, rule XXI. 

The bill H.R. 6957 would establish a 
National Recreation Area in the Saw- 
tooth Mountain region of Idaho and the 
existing Sawtooth Primitive Area would 
be designated as wilderness. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior would be required to 
develop a specific proposal to create a 
national park in the area and must sub- 
mit his recommendations to Congress no 
later than December 31, 1973. 

The area, which is predominantly 
owned by the Federal Government, totals 
approximately 755,000 acres of rugged, 
scenic country which is relatively unde- 
veloped and sparsely populated, with ap- 
proximately 144 million people living 
within 250 miles of the area. 

Provision is made for the creation of 
two units—the national recreation area 
and a separate wilderness area within 
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the national forest areas which cover 
much of the region. 

The legislation provides for adminis- 
tration of the areas by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

There is a large molybdenum deposit 
in the White Cloud Peaks vicinity which 
might justify a substantial investment. 
This is a mineral similar to tungsten 
which can be used to harden steel. Exist- 
ing mineral rights would be unaffected 
by the legislation but no new rights 
could be established for 5 years. 

Authorizations are limited to $19.8 mil- 
lion for land acquisition and $26.2 mil- 
lion for development, and the moneys 
may be appropriated from the land and 
water conservation. An additional 
$50,000 is authorized for the study and 
formulation of recommendations by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 774 in order that the 
legislation may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 774 will 
permit consideration of H.R. 6957 under 
an open rule with 1 hour of general de- 
bate. In addition, the rule waives points 
of order against sections 3 and 13 of the 
bill for failure to comply with clause 4, 
rule XXI, which prohibits appropriations 
in a legislative bill. This limited waiver is 
necessary because sections 3 and 13 both 
include indirect appropriations. 

Finally, the rule makes the language 
substituted by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in order as an orig- 
inal bill. for the purpose of amendment. 

The basic purposes of the bill are to 
establish a national recreation area in 
the Sawtooth Mountain region of the 
State of Idaho, to designate as wilder- 
ness the existing Sawtooth Primitive 
Area, to recognize the outdoor recreation 
values of these areas as their dominant 
value, and to require the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop a specific proposal for 
the creation of a national park in this 
area and submit his recommendations to 
the Congress no later than December 31, 
1973. 

Of the approximately 750,000 acres in- 
cluded in this area there are approxi- 
mately 10,400 acres of unreserved public 
domain lands, 2,100 acres of State owned 
lands, and 25,200 acres of privately owned 
lands. The remaining 711,000 acres is 
presently national forest land. The pro- 
posed area would include the 216,400 
acre Sawtooth Primitive Area, which 
would be designated as wilderness by the 
bill. 

Extensive preliminary explorations 
have apparently confirmed the existence 
of a major ore body which might justify 
a substantial investment. This, of course, 
threatens to undermine the recreation 
objective of the legislation. Therefore, 
the bill includes several provisions bear- 
ing on the issue: first it withdraws all 
Federal lands within the recreation area 
from all forms of location and entry un- 
der the Federal mining laws for a period 
of 5 years, so that no new claims can be 
established, second, it excuses a claim- 
holder from doing the assessment work 
generally required by law without losing 
whatever right he has established if he 
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files a declaration of intent to hold the 
claim, third, it authorizes the Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture to establish 
regulations to control the use of motor- 
ized or mechanical equipment on any 
Federal lands within the recreation area, 
and fourth, it precludes the issuance of 
patents on claims, but does not prohibit 
the claimant from prospecting mining or 
developing his claim. 

Estimated cost for the acquisition of 
lands is $19,802,000. Development of 
roads, trails and visitor facilities is ex- 
pected to cost $26,241,000. An additional 
$50,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
to conduct a study and formulate a spe- 
cific plan for the creation of a national 
park. 

The administration supports this legis- 
lation. There are no dissenting views. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
third rule which has been brought be- 
fore the House in this new session. The 
first was a totally unnecessary rule mak- 
ing in order a resolution providing for 
the taking of a picture of the Members 
of the House assembled in the House 
Chamber. The resolution could have 
been approved easily without a rule. 
Yesterday we were confronted with a 
rule waiving points of order to certain 
clauses of rules, but nevertheless waiv- 
ing points of order. Now we have an- 
other rule waiving points of order. Is 
there never to be an end to rules that 
waive points of order? Is there never 
to be the requirement that bills be 
brought to the House floor so they can 
be considered under normal, regular 
procedure? 

Are we going on and on, ad infinitum, 
with rules waiving points of order? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I would say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa, I 
share his view and opinion. I should like 
to see these waivers eliminated from 
the rules. But I am one of 15 Members. 
In this case the waiver is absolutely nec- 
essary for the consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. GROSS. If the rule were defeated 
we would still get the legislation, but it 
would be under normal and regular pro- 
cedures and in conformance with the 
rules of the House. Does the gentleman 
not believe that would be what would 
happen under those circumstances? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I would agree with 
the gentleman. The gentleman has made 
a very fine point. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the two 
points of order which have been waived 
here are, of course, a part of the regu- 
lar order of our congressional proce- 
dure. The Rules Committee has a per- 
fect right to make this recommendation 
as it grants a rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to give the 
reason for the waiver of points of order. 

First. Subsection 3(a) permits the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to purchase land 
within the recreation area by using 
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either donated or appropriated funds. 
This is language customarily used when 
authorizing land acquisition within the 
National Parks System. The reference to 
donated funds permits the Secretary not 
only to accept the donation, but also to 
spend the donated money to acquire land 
without further specific appropriation. 
Although donations are not expected to 
be large, the money should be available 
for the purpose of the donation. 

With respect to the reference to ap- 
propriated funds, the language is in- 
tended to refer only to funds appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of the 
act, and not to any other appropriations. 
This statement will provide a legislative 
history to that effect. 

Second. Section 13 authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $19-plus million to acquire 
land within the recreation area. The sec- 
tion further provides that money appro- 
priated from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund can be used for this 
purpose. $ 

The waiver of points of order against 
this section is due to the fact that the 
language of the section is not as tightly 
drafted as it might have been. The in- 
tention of the section is to permit not 
more than $19-plus million to be appro- 
priated to acquire land for the project, 
and to permit the money to be appro- 
priated from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. By making this state- 
ment I intend to make a legislative 
history to that effect. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
for his fine explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the statement of the 
distinguished and lovable dean of this 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER), about the hearing that he 
proposed to hold on the busing amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great affection for 
the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the powerful Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

This joint resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit wide- 
spread, all-encompassing busing of chil- 
dren from one neighborhood to the other 
for purely the purpose of bringing about 
so-called racial balance is threatening 
our whole public school system. 

This constitutional amendment had 
been reposing in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which the distinguished 
gentleman is chairman, for many 
months. As one of the great friends of 
integration, he has possibly done more 
toward bringing about forced integra- 
tion in the hands of an all-powerful 
Federal Government than anybody else. 
He is wedded to that concept. I think he 
is honest and conscientious in trying to 
do that very thing. 

Now, it is true that at the conclusion 
of the first session of this Congress, my 
good friend made a statement here to 
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the House that he proposed to have hear- 
ings on that matter this year. This after- 
noon he has announced that, beginning 
not tomorrow but March 1, he is going 
to have hearings. I assume those hear- 
ings will be very lengthy. 

Now, without any suspicion or casti- 
gation or casting aspersions upon my 
friend, I am also conscious of and call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that there is a petition here to discharge 
his committee, as well as my committee, 
from the further consideration of that 
joint resolution. 

The rules of the House prevent the 
disclosure of who has and who has not 
signed that discharge petition, and I 
cannot violate them. I have not person- 
ally signed it, as much as I would like to 
have signed it, because I did not want to 
be put in the position of signing a dis- 
charge petition to discharge my commit- 
tee from a bill that has never been 
before it. Otherwise I would have gladly 
signed it. 

Now, that petition is growing, so I am 
advised. The press says it is. The thing 
that bothers me is that these hearings 
could and likely would continue indefi- 
nitely. We have seen and experienced 
other such hearings that did extend for 
a long time only to come up toward the 
end of the session with a report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary that the 
legislation was not justified. And, of 
course, then it was too late to seek other 
remedies. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
in just 1 minute if the gentleman will 
permit me to complete my statement. Of 
course, I am going to yield to my friend. 

Now, I would again call attention to 
the fact that under the rules of the House 
the Committee on Rules has the power 
to report out a resolution bringing to the 
floor that bill or resolution that has been 
bogged down in another committee. It 
is a drastic procedure, but it is one that 
has been used in the past, and used suc- 
cessfully. 

As one who occupies the position of 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, I 
dislike the idea of using that drastic 
procedure in except the most compelling 
circumstances. 

There is pending before the Commit- 
tee on Rules now a resolution in which 
a substantial number of Members of this 
House have contacted us that would do 
that very thing if adopted by my Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

I repeat, I do not like for my com- 
mittee to be forced to exercise that power 
that it has. But on the other hand, Mr. 
Speaker, this is such a serious matter. 
This is something that affects every child 
in the United States. This is something 
that has divided our people not only in 
my great section of this country but in 
all sections of this country. It is a live 
issue in many States of the so-called 
North, and it is going to grow and grow 
and grow unless something is done about 
it. 

Now, according to the press, a judge— 
in his wisdom or lack of wisdom as the 
case might be—down here in our neigh- 
boring State of Virginia went further 
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than any court has ever gone or any leg- 
islative enactment has ever gone, has 
issued a decree, if I understand its con- 
tents correctly, that would not only per- 
mit, but authorize, not only authorize but 
order that children would be bused from 
two counties in order to bring about the 
objective of racial balance. 

This is a very serious matter. Accord- 
ing to the press reports it would require 
as much as 2 hours, under that de- 
cree, to transfer a student from one 
geographical section to the other. One 
does have to wonder why mothers 
and fathers are concerned about their 
children and this is not confined to the 
black or the white races. The parents of 
small black children are concerned, and 
have a right to be concerned about tak- 
ing their child of tender age, as well as 
the white parents, and transferring them 
back and forth for as much as 2 hours 
a day. The people of this country are 
concerned about this, and something 
should be done about it. 

I want to emphasize, not only to this 
House, but particularly to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York who sits in 
this seat of the mighty, to take appro- 
priate action so that the Members of the 
House may pass upon this question and 
discharge their obligation to these 
anguished parents. 

This matter affects the welfare of all 
children now and the children who are 
to be educated in the future. And the 
parents are rightly concerned about this 
situation. Efforts have been made here 
in the House by adding riders to appro- 
priation bills, and other authorization 
legislation, to do something about this, 
but nothing has been done yet. It is ap- 
parent that a constitutional amendment 
such as the one now pending in the 
House Judiciary Committee is the 
answer. 

This threatens your neighborhood 
schools. The President of the United 
States himself speaking in this Chamber 
only last week called for the preservation 
of our neighborhood schools. It is obvious 
that forced busing for racial purposes 
and the neighborhood schools are incom- 
patible. 

You cannot preserve the neighborhood 
schools and bus children across our great 
urban centers from one end to the other 
and from one county to the other—and 
no doubt the next step will be from one 
State to the other. All under the false 
concept of trying to bring about a social 
gain of integration. 

Now I am pleased to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York (Mr. 
CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say, I understand the perturbation and 
anxiety of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi for whom I have the most high 
regard. I must say that I assumed the re- 
sponsibility of conducting these hear- 
ings fully recognizing that so much 
impends. 

I want to emphasize to the gentieman 
from Mississippi that the resolutions be- 
fore us propose not mere statutes—rather 
they propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Constitutional amendments 
cannot be cavalierly considered. They 
must be most carefully examined. 
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The Committee on the Judiciary is not 
just EMANUEL CELLER. There are 38 mem- 
bers on the committee—all lawyers, wise 
and skilled in law and with considerable 
expertise, men who are able and dedi- 
cated. They will focus their attention 
upon this very vexatious problem and 
after receiving testimony from Members 
of Congress, and members of civic and 
professional organizations. It is hoped 
that after a distillation of these views, 
we will be able to come up with some- 
thing that might obviate the need for a 
constitutional amendment and, that 
might respond to the difficulties that are 
presented to many people in yarious com- 
munities, not only in the South but also 
in the North. 

I am one of those who recognizes com- 
pletely the complexities and the difficul- 
ties of this situation. But we must be very 
chary about putting a matter into a con- 
stitutional form. 

We cannot make of our Constitution 
merely a code of ordinances. That is 
quite contrary and foreign to the wishes 
and purposes of our constitutional 
fathers. If something can be done by 
statute rather than by the constitutional 
amendment method, I am sure you will 
all agree that we should choose the 
former. 

We are going to wrestle with the prob- 
lem, difficult as it may be, and converge 
upon that difficulty all the ingenuity, 
dedication, and knowledge that 38 mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have, with the hope of coming up with 
some solution. So I am going to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi and all 
others interested to be a little patient. 
You know, patience is bitter but there is 
rich fruit. I hope that we can partake of 
that fruit. 

As I indicated a little while ago, these 
hearings will commence on March 1. 
We are gathering together the many 
witnesses who have expressed a desire to 
testify, and we are arranging a program. 
That takes time, but we are very hopeful 
of the results. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman permit me to say a word at 
that point? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, surely. 

Mr. COLMER. Again with all due def- 
erence to my friend and dean, as one 
senior Member to another—— 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further for only a moment, may I 
suggest that he and I are mindful of 
what Robert Frost said: 

The woods are lonely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep; 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


That is your position and mine. 

Mr. COLMER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I find it very difficult to com- 
pete with him in matters of legislation. 
His mind is so much sharper than mine, 
He is so much more able to operate his 
committee than am I, and I certainly 
would never undertake to compete with 
him in poetry. 

I should like to recall one of Aesop’s 
Fables. I believe it was Aesop. A little 
shepherd boy was supposed to watch the 
herd of sheep and to cry “wolf” whenever 
the herd might be in danger. But he 
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overplayed his hand. He wanted to have 
some fun. He would sound the bugle 
when there was no wolf. He kept that up 
until nobody paid any attention to his 
cry. When the wolf finally appeared, he 
blew the bugle and no one came to the 
rescue, 

I hate to have to spell it out, but in my 
crude way let me say to my good friend, 
with all loving kindness, that he has 
blown the bugle on so many previous oc- 
casions about having hearings when 
things got tight that some people may be 
a bit constrained not to hear the bugle 
at this time. 

Let me wind it up with this if I may. 
Could the gentleman—and I think I 
know what his answer is—say to us now 
that within a certain period of time he is 
going to make a report on this matter 
from his committee? Could he give us 
some idea? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman a yardstick, I cannot give him a 
certain date, but I said it would not be 
interminable and that we would act ex- 
peditiously. We are having, I believe more 
than 80 Members of Congress wish to 
testify as well as others, but we are not 
going to unduly prolong the hearings, I 
can assure the gentleman of that. 

And as to playing music, it may be a 
pipe I was playing, but now it is a real 
blast I am giving, and that blast will be 
meaningful. 

Mr. COLMER. Let me in reply to that 
call to the attention of the gentleman 
the fact that we have a resolution here 
to investigate a certain jurist. That was 
before my committee. The gentleman an- 
nounced that he was going to hold hear- 
ings on that, and after a time he did. 
What I am trying to say to my friend is: 
This thing is of such encompassing im- 
portance and the time is of such essence 
that we would like to see some action on 
this resolution—and action soon, rather 
than to have the report of some nature, 
either good or bad, approving or disap- 
proving, come up here in the latter part 
of this session when it is too late for other 
appropriate action to be taken. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 7] 


Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bow 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 


Coughlin 


Blackburn 
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Evins, Tenn. 
Flynt 

Foley 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 


Kee 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McKinney 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mills, Ark. 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Heckler, Mass. O'Hara 
Hull O’Konski Widnall 
Ichord Pryor, Ark, Wolff 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
cena under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Rees 
Rhodes 

St Germain 
Scheuer 
Shipley 


Sisk 
Smith, Calif. 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stephens 
Thompson, NJ. 
Tiernan 
Waldie 
Wampler 


SAWTOOTH NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA, IDAHO 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 6957, to establish the Saw- 
tooth National Recreation Area in the 
State of Idaho, to temporarily withdraw 
certain national forest land in the State 
of Idaho from the operation of the 
U.S. mining laws, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6957, with Mr. 
MartsunacGa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Sxuverrz) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Yhe Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the enact- 
ment of H.R. 6957, as reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. At the beginning of my remarks 
in this particular instance, as in many 
other instances, I wish to commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction over this legislation, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Tay- 
LOR) and his counterpart, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Skusirz) and the 
members of the subcommittee for the 
fine work they have done on this particu- 
lar legislation. 

I would be the first one to say to the 
Members that this has been a contro- 
versial piece of legislation, and I would 
be the first one to say to the Members 
that the legislative process, properly and 
effectively handled, as in this instance, 
has brought to the Committee of the 
Whole what I consider to be one of the 
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finest products that has come out of our 
committee for a long time. 

This kind of legislation is most diffi- 
cult, because there are people sincerely 
oriented to their positions who desire 
to be heard on this and that point. They 
press their positions. It makes no dif- 
ference whether they are representative 
of the mining interests on public lands, 
whether they are representatives of the 
grazing interests on public lands, wheth- 
er they are representatives of the forestry 
interests on public lands, or, whether 
they are representatives of the recrea- 
tional groups on public lands—preserva- 
tionists, general recreationists, conser- 
vationists all. 

To take a piece of legislation such as 
this and to bring into harmony the dif- 
fering issues which are involved takes 
real work and dedication. 

Now, this legislation, more than likely, 
is not going to please everybody in all 
particulars. And it is going to displease 
many people in some particulars. 

It is rather difficult when people be- 
come so interested in their points of view 
that they become zealots. There is noth- 
ing wrong with being a zealot, but they 
make it difficult for any compromise 
operation to take place. It is rather dif- 
ficult for us here in the Congress to un- 
derstand, with the expertise we have, the 
position of some of those outside who 
consider themselevs to be the super ex- 
perts in all these particulars. 

To bring into focus legislation such as 
we have prepared in this particular in- 
stance takes, in my opinion, a real under- 
standing of the legislative process. 

We have not tried to hurt anybody; 
we have tried to help our people, all of 
them. This has been our endeavor. 

Members will find that those who have 
not been able to get 75 or 85 or even 90 
percent of their desires and their views 
ofttimes immediately form a phalanx of 
opposition. Now life is not built upon 
this sort of proposition and upon this 
kind of procedure. We have to live to- 
gether. 

When we create a wilderness and a 
recreational area, perhaps leading to a 
national park sometime in the future, 
of this area, of course we have to be 
mindful of the interests of all. That is 
what this committee has tried to do. 

As everyone knows, this legislation was 
introduced by our colleagues from 
Idaho—Representatives HANSEN and 
McCuure. As reported, the bill repre- 
sents many hours of deliberations, in- 
cluding hearings both in Washington 
and in the field and markup session 
both in subcommittee and in the full 
committee. 


SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 


In its amended form the bill provides 
for the creation of two distinct areas— 
a national recreation area and a wilder- 
ness area. Together the two units com- 
prise more than 750,000 acres of some of 
the most spectacular mountain country 
in the Nation. 

Both units are to be administered by 
the Forest Service under the purview 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The wil- 
derness area—which comprises some 
216,000 acres—will be governed by the 
terms of the Wilderness Act just as all 
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other wilderness areas are administered. 
But the recreation area—which com- 
prises about 537,500 acres—will be ad- 
ministered in accordance with the special 
provisions of this legislation, if enacted. 

Now it should be noted that there are 
many values in this area—there are 
proven mineral values, there are some 
timber and grazing values, there are 
water resource values, and there are 
significant recreational values. H.R. 6957 
would create a national recreation area 
which would not foreclose forever the 
utilization of these resources, but it would 
make the recreational value of the area 
predominant. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


Most of the lands involved are already 
federally owned. Nearly 500,000 acres of 
the proposed recreation area and all of 
the lands in the proposed wilderness area 
are already within the national forest 
system. In addition, about 10,500 acres of 
land are public domain lands adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Only slightly more than 25,000 
acres of private lands are involved. 

For the most part, the privately owned 
lands are ranchlands which are totally 
compatible with the recreation area as 
long as they continue in their present 
use. There are, however, some lands that 
have been subdivided and it was esti- 
mated in 1970 that there were approxi- 
mately 1,700 lots ranging in size from 
¥ to % of an acre. In order to attempt 
to prevent the proliferation of these sub- 
divisions, the legislation provides that 
the Secretary shall establish standards 
for the use of private lands located with- 
in the boundaries of the recreation area. 
Owners complying with these standards 
are to be free of any threat of condem- 
nation of their lands, but owners whose 
activities make it apparent that they do 
not intend to comply may be subjected 
to condemnation proceedings. 

Except for the authority to acquire 
nonconforming lands by condemnation, 
the power to acquire lands is limited. 
Not more than 5 percent of the privately 
owned lands are authorized to be pur- 
chased for access to public property or 
for the development of public facilities. 
the rationale for this provision is that 
the Federal holdings in the area are so 
extensive that lands need not be pur- 
chased just to satisfy development needs. 

COST 

Hopefully, most of the landowners will 
comply with the standards when they are 
established so that land acquisition costs 
can be minimized. In all likelihood, how- 
ever, some lands will have to be acquired. 
For this purpose, the bill authorizes $19.8 
million, if needed, for land acquisition 
and provides that these moneys are to be 
appropriated from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

Development plans for the area con- 
template the installation of various visi- 
tor facilities—campgrounds, picnic areas, 
sanitation facilities, visitor information 
centers, and interpretive facilities—and 
administrative facilities and the con- 
struction or reconstruction of numerous 
roads and trails in the area. To carry out 
this program, the bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $26.2 million. 

Mr. Chairman, in general, the present 
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public policy encourages the exploration 
for and development of the mineral 
estate of the public domain. To this end, 
the mining laws enable individuals to 
locate mineralized areas and to establish 
mining claims. A valid claim is a prop- 
erty interest which is protected as long as 
the claimholder completes the annual as- 
sessment work required by law. Any per- 
son having a valid claim is entitled by 
law to proceed to patent. 

It is an acknowledged fact that some 
valid mining claims exist within the rec- 
reation area and that many other claims 
may or may not be valid. It is also recog- 
nized that extensive surface disruption 
could adversely affect the values which 
the Congress seeks to protect by the 
terms of H.R. 6957. For this reason, the 
committee has developed innovative lan- 
guage to deal with this complex situa- 
tion. 

PROVISIONS OF H.R. 6957 

Under section 10, all Federal lands 
within the recreation area are withdrawn 
from all forms of location and entry 
under the mining laws so that, for a 
period of 5 years, no new claims can be 
established after the enactment of the 
bill. Existing claims, however, are not af- 
fected by this withdrawal so that a claim- 
holder would still be required to do an- 
nual assessment work in order to pro- 
tect his interest. This assessment work 
can result in some unnecessary disrup- 
tion of surface values which would be 
avoided under the 5-year moratorium es- 
tablished by the bill. Under this pro- 
vision, the claimholder may continue to 
prospect or develop his claim, but he is 
not required to work it actively. Instead, 
he may merely file notice that he wishes 
to retain his claim in order to protect 
his interest. 

The Forest Service does not presently 
have authority to prohibit ingress or 
egress to or from a valid mining claim. 
This legislation does not grant such au- 
thority, but section 11 provides for the 
promulgation of appropriate regulations 
to protect the surface values of Federal 
lands including regulations to control 
the use of motorized or mechanical 
equipment for transportation over, or al- 
teration of, the surface of the Federal 
lands. 

As I have pointed out, any person hold- 
ing a valid claim is entitled to proceed to 
patent and thereby acquire fee title to 
the lands involved. Section 12, in effect, 
extinguishes that right with respect to 
lands located within the recreation area. 
While this probably creates a right to 
some compensation, its value may not be 
too significant since the right to prospect, 
develop, and mine the claim is protected 
by the terms of the bill. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
has attempted to protect this area with- 
out unjustly or unlawfully depriving any 
person of an established property right. 
The provisions of H.R. 6957 are unique 
and untried, but we feel that they offer 
a strong measure of protection for the 
recreation area which would not exist in 
the absence of this legislation. 

Without this bill the vast area involved 
could not be withdrawn from future lo- 
cation and entry under the mining laws 
so that the establishment of new claims 
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would undoubtedly continue; existing 
claims would continue to be subject to 
the annual assessment work requirement 
so that surface disruption would con- 
tinue; the authority to regulate the use 
of motorized equipment for access to 
patented and unpatented claims would be 
questionable; and the right to proceed to 
patent on a valid claim would be totally 
unimpaired. 

It is my firm belief that anyone who 
says that this bill does not provide any 
additional protection for this area either 
has not read the bill or does not under- 
stand its provision vis-a-vis the present 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, as introduced, 
contained some restrictions on the au- 
thority of the Secretary to acquire pri- 
vately owned lands. Since the Federal 
holdings in the State of Idaho are so ex- 
tensive—particularly in this area—the 
members of the authorizing committee 
agreed that some limitations on the ac- 
quisition authority were warranted. 

In this case, out of approximately 
750,000 acres, some 723,000 acres are fed- 
erally owned. There are 25,214 acres of 
privately owned lands—approximately 
700 parcels, including about 600 subdi- 
vision lots—and 2,170 acres of land 
owned by the State and its political sub- 
divisions. 

Under the terms of the bill, section 3, 
the Secretary is authorized to acquire 
any private lands within the boundaries 
of the recreation area, by negotiation, in 
carrying out the purposes of the legisla- 
tion, but he may not, under any circum- 
stances, acquire more than 5 percent of 
the privately owned lands—1,260 acres— 
for: 

First, access to or utilization of public 
property, or 

Second, for recreation or other public 
facilities. 

The thrust of this provision is to re- 
quire the Secretary to utilize existing 
Federal holdings for these purposes 
rather than acquiring the private lands. 

A substantial portion of the privately 
owned lands are presently being used for 
ranching purposes. Such activities do not 
interfere with the objective of the legis- 
lation; on the contrary, they are pic- 
turesque additions to the setting which 
are characteristic of the West. No one 
wants to preclude their continuation, but 
we have been confronted with some 
rather unpleasant results where we have 
assumed that such lands would remain 
agricultural after giving the locale na- 
tional recognition. 

In order to avoid repeating those un- 
pleasant results, section 4 of the bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary to establish stand- 
ards for the use and development of pri- 
vately owned lands within the recreation 
area. Owners complying with these 
standards shall be free of any threat of 
condemnation of their lands, but owners 
who do not comply or whose activities 
strongly suggest that they do not in- 
tend to comply with such standards may 
be subjected to condemnation proceed- 
ings. Of course, the owner of any lands 
acquired by eminent domain proceedings 
will be entitled to just compensation as 
determined by law. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a long 
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standing controversy concerning fish and 
game management on Federal lands. The 
States have contended, generally, that 
this function falls within their jurisdic- 
tion; the Federal Government—particu- 
larly, the Interior Department—insisted 
that it had authority to restrict hunting 
and fishing on Federal lands. 

As a result of this dispute, practically 
all enactments authorizing national rec- 
reation areas, national seashores, and na- 
tional lakeshores, and other comparable 
units have included provisions on this 
subject. Most of them allow these ac- 
tivities to continue, but provide that 
zones may be designated where, and 
periods when, no hunting and fishing 
shall be permitted. In making such de- 
terminations, the administering author- 
ity is required to consult with the State 
Game and Fish agencies. 

In almost every case, the Secretary 
has been given specific authority to re- 
strict hunting and fishing where that is 
necessary for public safety, administra- 
tion, or public use and enjoyment, but 
in several others, he has also been given 
authority to prohibit such activities if he 
determines that such action is required 
for fish and game management. 

If the bill is enacted as recommended, 
then the Secretary could prohibit hunt- 
ing and fishing only for the reasons of: 

First, public safety; 

Second, administration; 

Third, public use and enjoyment; and 

Fourth, fish and wildlife management. 

In effect, the committee recommenda- 
tion represents the belief that the Sec- 
retary should be able to close this area 
to fishing and hunting if he thinks that 
is necessary in order to accomplish the 
purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in recommending H.R. 
6957, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has attempted to resolve 
some of the basic problems involved in 
the Sawtooth country. It is difficult to 
satisfy all groups when decisions must 
be made, but we feel that the bill is a 
reasonable approach at this point in 
time. Undoubtedly, a later Congress will 
be confronted with a proposal to estab- 
lish a national park in this area. At 
that time, I hope that all of the pertinent 
information will be available so that the 
decision can be made on the basis of a 
sound, constructive, and persuasive case. 

I feel that a case has been made for a 
recreation-wilderness area complex at 
the present time and I commend H.R. 
6957, as amended, to my colleagues and 
urge its adoption by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish all of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union to 
understand in making your decision that 
here is a large wilderness area which 
presently is a primitive area. It will be 
covered under the terms of the Wilder- 
ness Act, immediately into the Wilder- 
ness Act, and there is another area twice 
as large that will be used for recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill and 
it deserves the approval of the House. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, as the ranking minority 
member on the Subcommittee on Na- 
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tional Parks and Recreation, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6957, a bill to establish 
the Sawtooth National Recreation Area 
in the State of Idaho, to temporarily 
withdraw certain national forest land in 
the State of Idaho from the operation 
of the United States mining laws, and for 
other purposes. 

The purposes of the bill are: 

First. To establish a national recrea- 
tion area in the Sawtooth Mountain re- 
gion of the State of Idaho to be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

Second. To designate as wilderness the 
existing Sawtooth Primitive Area to be 
administered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the ‘Wilderness Act; 

Third. To recognize the outdoor recre- 
ation values of the areas as their domi- 
nant values; and 

Fourth. To require the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop a specific proposal for 
the creation of a national park in the 
area and to submit his recommendations 
ca aa no later than December 31, 

3. 

About 755,000 acres of some of the Na- 
tion’s most scenic mountain area located 
in south-central Idaho are involved in 
this proposal and are expected to serve 
the recreational needs of about a million 
and a half people living within 250 miles 
of the area. 

The Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area will comprise approximately 537,500 
acres and be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Section 2 of the bill specifies that man- 
agement of the area is to be in a manner 
which will protect and conserve the fish- 
eries in the area; conserve and develop 
various inherent outdoor values contrib- 
uting to recreation and that manage- 
ment of the resources on other Federal 
lands is to be accomplished so as not to 
interfere with the recreation area. 

Private property in the area, of which 
there are 25,200 acres, mostly in ranch 
use that lends itself scenically to na- 
tional recreation area objectives, will be 
protected so long as that use remains 
consistent with the national recreation 
area objectives. 

Hunting and fishing will be allowed in 
accordance with Federal and State laws 
and the status quo is preserved regarding 
Federal-State water rights. 

The existence of molybdenum in the 
White Clouds region of the National Rec- 
reation Area, the existence of some valid 
claims, and the possibility that more will 
be filed, presents the potential develop- 
ment of an incompatible use within the 
National Recreation Area, although the 
value of these claims has not yet been 
and probably cannot be determined. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was faced with the choice of exclud- 
ing the White Clouds area from the Na- 
tional Recreation Area or limiting future 
mining within the area. Since the com- 
mittee determined that the area’s chief 
value was for recreation, although ac- 
quisition of existing mining claims at 
this time was not justified, it included 
provisions in this legislation which limit 
future mining for 5 years, preserve 
claimholders’ rights, authorize regula- 
tory control of mechanical equipment 
within the area, and preclude the is- 
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suance of patents, while permitting de- 
velopment of existing claims. 

Also included are provisions requiring 
a study of the area for potential wilder- 
ness designation and a directive that the 
Secretary of the Interior develops a 
specific national park proposal within the 
National Recreation Area for submission 
to Congress by December 31, 1973. 

This bill will also designate about 216,- 
400 acres of land, formerly designated 
primitive, as the Sawtooth Wilderness 
Area. That area will be administered in 
accordance with the Wilderness Act. 

About 216,400 acres of the area qualify 
for designation as wilderness. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which presently administers most of the 
area under consideration, recommended 
enactment of the legislation and the De- 
partment of the Interior indicated that 
no objection to enactment if amended. 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs carefully considered the recom- 
mendations of both Departments, and 
numerous amendments, and accordingly 
revised the text of the bill. As is the 
committee’s usual practice, it placed 
ceilings on amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated for land acquisition and de- 
velopment. Amounts authorized to be 
appropriated for land acquisition are 
limited to $19.8 million and development 
to $26.2 million. Amounts for land acqui- 
sition are authorized to be appropriated 
from the land and water conservation 
fund. 

This is a good bill for a very good pur- 
pose. I urge the support of my colleagues 
for its passage. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to yield 5 minutes to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) who is also a member of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and is 
perhaps more familiar with the bill than 
any other member of the committee. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me and appreciate 
the opportunity of making a brief state- 
ment concerning the nature of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is im- 
portant not only to the State of Idaho but 
to the Nation. 

I think the gentleman from Colorado, 
the chairman of the full committee, has 
made a very good statement concerning 
the nature of the area and the import of 
this legislation. 

I want to emphasize just a few points, 
however, that may not be apparent from 
the face of the record and from the bill 
itself. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents an- 
other step in the long process of making 
a final determination of resource use of 
this section of Idaho. It is not the final 
step, but it is an important step that 
must not be omitted if we are to come to 
a solution of some of the controversy that 
rages over the allocation and use of this 
section of this very beautiful and very 
important land resource of this country. 

This bill has the unanimous support 
of both the Members of Congress and 
both Members of the other body serving 
the State of Idaho. It is the result of 
many, many meetings on our behalf with 
many people in Idaho, as well as the offi- 
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cial hearings and meetings among the 
Idaho delegation to determine what 
should be our course of action and it was 
as a result of these efforts that we intro- 
duced identical legislation both in the 
House and in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sawtooths have 
been a matter of considerable local and 
national discussion since 1911 when it 
was first proposed that the Sawtooths be 
included as a national park, but the mat- 
ter has gone from crisis to crisis and from 
controversy to controversy during all of 
this long history with no resolution. 

We think now that this important step 
we are taking in this legislation is vitally 
necessary if we are going to protect 
this beautiful area of the country. It is 
important to understand that there are 
public and private lands. There are vari- 
ous interests involved. There are two or 
three separate mountain ranges involved. 
The Sawtooths have been discussed for 
the last 60 years. The White Clouds and 
Boulders were injected into the discus- 
sion only very recently in national per- 
spective. So I think it is necessary that 
we remember the distinction between the 
two areas because they are at varying 
stages of readiness for final solution. 

But the real import is to find a way 
in which we can provide a protection for 
all of the area while we are trying to re- 
solve some of the remaining controversies 
for portions of the area. 

It can be said that no bill is neces- 
sary, that the majority of the land is in 
public ownership, and nothing would 
change if we do not pass this bill, but 
even those portions of the public lands 
that are involved here, which is the great 
majority, are provided greater protection 
by the passage of this bill either under 
the Wilderness Act, or under the regula- 
tions and restrictions that are involved in 
this legislation. It needs no explanation 
at all to know that beautiful valleys that 
are threatened with subdivisions which 
would destroy the character which gives 
them their uniqueness must have some 
kind of a structure for governmental in- 
tervention in private decisions that will 
provide the greatest protection for the 
public good with justice to the private 
property owners. 

So this bill is not worse than nothing. 
This bill may be less than some desire, 
but it is a very vital and important step 
forward in protecting the area. 

I think the criticisms that have been 
leveled at the mining that has been done 
in the area, or that is projected, again 
underscore the necessity, the absolute 
necessity, for revision and updating of 
the mining law, the major body of which 
was formulated in 1872. 

I have introduced a measure which 
would be a complete rewrite of the basic 
mining law of this country to deal with 
the problems, but we cannot wait until 
that comprehensive legislation is com- 
pleted to move to provide protection here. 

I want to point out that we have in 
this legislation created one of the changes 
that is necessary or desirable in this re- 
spect in providing that there shall be dur- 
ing the next 5 years no requirement for 
doing annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims. This is done to protect the 
surface value, rather than requiring a 
disruption of the surface in order to 
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maintain the validity of those claims as 
the law now requires. If we did not pass 
this law we would not make that basic 
change. 

It is charged that this bill is for the 
miners. It is not. It is to provide a pro- 
tection for the land, and for the scenic 
and recreational values of land. This bill 
does impose new regulations and gives 
the Secretary new authority to regulate 
the surface uses and operations. It con- 
tains a prohibition for the next 5 years 
against any new mining claims in the 
area, which is not the case if this bill is 
not passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also contains 
the provision, which I suggested, that 
we prohibit any even valid claims from 
ripening into patents. I find no reason at 
all that we should grant a fee simple title 
to lands within the area, and then have 
to purchase those titles back, when we 
can by this means hold it in status quo 
and only recognize the rights of the min- 
ing claimants to the minerals in place 
in this land. 

It is charged that the language in the 
bill that grants special use permits in 
conjunction with valid mining claims 
enlarges the rights of the mining claim 
holders. It ig the intention of the authors 
of this legislation that this not be true. 

We are not trying to enlarge their 
rights. We are trying to guarantee that 
those rights are not diminished by the 
passage of this legislation. 

If anyone can point out to me a dif- 
ferent kind of wording which accom- 
plishes that in a more precise way than 
the language in the bill, I would welcome 
that advice. But this, in our opinion, is 
the way to guarantee to these people that 
they are not being robbed of their pri- 
vate property rights as a result of the 
passage of this legislation—but certainly 
not to enlarge or increase those rights. 

Yes, this bill is not perfect. The com- 
mittee adopted some amendments with 
which I do not agree, on the exclusion of 
the wilderness area from the boundaries 
of the recreation areas and the transfer 
of the fish and wildlife management 
functions from the State to the Federal 
agencies with which I personally dis- 
agree. But again in our legislative perfec- 
tion, there are some areas of compromise 
and difference of opinion and in spite of 
my criticism of those two particular pro- 
visions, I support this legislation. I think 
on balance, it is good and I am support- 
ing it even with those things in it. 

I want to point out a matter which has 
not been very widely understood and that 
should be made very clear. The Wilder- 
ness Act directed that all primitive areas 
be studied. The wilderness study directed 
by the Wilderness Act for the Sawtooth 
primitive area has been completed. Hear- 
ings were held and data was developed 
with respect to the mineral surveys and 
relative resources uses. A report was filed. 

We acted in pursuance to that wil- 
derness report. At my suggestion the com- 
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mittee enlarged the primitive area 
boundaries to include every area of sug- 
gested inclusion and to refuse to ex- 
clude every area save one small one that 
was suggested in the report be excluded 
from the permanent wilderness area 
boundaries. 

So the wilderness area outlined in the 
official report, was preserved and extend- 
ed. That was done by the committee at 
my suggestion as we were marking up 
the bill. 

I think it is important to recognize 
the distinction between the Sawtooth 
area and the White Clouds-Boulders 
area because the studies on the Saw- 
tooth have been completed. The land use 
study instituted in the White Clouds and 
Boulders by the Forest Service has an- 
other year to run. The minerals study 
under their direction has 2 more 
years to run. The National Park Service 
is directed to present a specific proposal 
to be completed, but no later than the 
end of 1973. 

The studies within the White Clouds 
and Boulders areas are only now under- 
way and we need time that is granted 
by this bill to gain additional facts. 

I do not think it is fair to say that 
this legislation does not affect old min- 
ing claims—of course, it does, in several 
very significant ways. 

Last year I included this topic in my 
annual questionnaire to people in my 
district. A little over 10 percent favored 
a National Park, about 12 percent fa- 
vored a National Recreation Area, while 
over 25 percent favored a combination 
Park-Recreation Area complex. At the 
same time, however, over 40 percent said 
no new legislation should be passed. A 
statewide poll in October gave almost 
exactly the same results. Thus, while 
slightly more than half of those giving 
an opinion wanted something done, they 
did not agree upon what, and nearly as 
many said “leave it as is.” 

At this time I would like to read into 
the Recor my statement which appears 
in the Record of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on H.R. 6957, 
Serial No. 92-13 as follows: 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Hon. JAMES A. 
MCCLURE, First CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
IDAHO 
Mr. Chairman, it is said that confession is 

good for the soul, and while the condition of 
my soul is not my primary concern in this 
hearing, and is of very little concern to this 
Committee, nevertheless, I must confess that 
before you sits a somewhat uncertain mem- 
ber of this Committee. Before I haye com- 
pleted my remarks you will see this, I am 
sure, and my confession will have been un- 
necessary. 

My uncertainty is composed of two main 
elements, the first less important, and the 
second very important. 

The measures before this subcommittee 
are H.R. 5999 by my distinguished colleague 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho’s Second Congressional 
District, and S. 853 by my very good friends, 
and able representatives of the people of my 
State, Senators Len B. Jordan and Frank 
Church. You have already heard from them, 
and they have very capably presented to you 
a very general picture of what is encom- 
passed in the proposed legislation. Since the 
major areas of this proposal lie in Idaho’s 
Second Congressional District, I will leave 
the discussion of the technical details of 
the legislation to my very able friend, Con- 
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gressman Orval Hansen, the author of the 
House bill before us. I should note in passing, 
that this legislation has the same objectives 
as that proposed by his predecessor in the 
Congress, the Honorable George Hansen, a 
former member of this House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Administration 
witnesses will, of course, also provide detailed 
explanation. 

You have heard the description of the 
beauties of this unique area of my State 
and our Country in the remarks of my col- 
leagues from the other body, and you have 
before you some pictures and other mate- 
rials which graphically portray the unique 
splendor of this mountain paradise. And this 
leads me to the first of my uncertainties, I 
have seen several of our National Parks and 
some areas which have been proposed for 
Park status. Last year I had the privilege 
of visiting the North Cascades in my neigh- 
boring State of Washington and participated 
in the field hearings on the Park and Rec- 
reation Area proposals, and, with all due 
respects to that very beautiful mountain 
country, I must assert that the Sawtooths are 
their superior (or at least their equal) in 
beauty and very much their superior in the 
potential for visitor enjoyment and recrea- 
tion. 

I am, however, persuaded that time is of 
the essence if the setting is to be preserved 
as the overwhelming public sentiment in 
Idaho favors. Some years ago, Senator Church 
proposed that the entire area be designated 
as a National Park. The local reaction was 
instantaneous and adverse. Later the Recrea- 
tion Area concept was advanced and Senate 
field hearings held on bills on each con- 
cept. It quickly became apparent that the 
Recreation Area bill has strong support while 
the National Park concept will immediately 
raise strong local opposition. 

The proposed Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area has long been a favorite playground 
for many Americans. As its popularity and 
reputation has grown, however, the problems 
of efficient and appropriate land manage- 
ment have correspondingly increased. 

I appear before you to outline a proposed 
designation of the area as a National Recrea- 
tion Area. My thoughts and the proposal are 
a product of intensive and cooperative study 
on the part of the Idaho Congressional dele- 
gation. We have tried to incorporate into this 
proposal the suggestions of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the mineralogists, the conservationists, 
and the many hundreds of outdoorsmen who 
have contacted the delegation over the past 
few months to offer their opinions on the 
future of the Sawtooths. We have tried to 
cement these views to a sound, economic ap- 
proach which will benefit the surrounding 
counties, the State of Idaho, and the Nation 
as a whole. 

While I recognize that the earlier Park pro- 
posal was overwhelmingly rejected in favor 
of the Recreation Area concept, I still be- 
lieve that a properly formulated Park and 
Recreation Area bill could gain acceptance 
and approval. This, I believe, should place 
the Sawtooth Primitive Area and the adjoin- 
ing public lands on the East in a National 
Park, protected and supplemented by a Na- 
tional Recreation Area covering the ap- 
proaches and valley floor. I believe this to be 
@ superior proposal, but I am nevertheless 
prepared to, and do, give the proposed bill 
my unqualified present support, because I 
believe that it is absolutely imperative to 
move now—and this bill is not surrounded 
by that controversy which will delay its 
acceptance. 

The Senate amendment including the 
White Cloud area, however, presents an en- 
tirely new dimension to the discussion. The 
Senate adopted this amendment since this 
hearing was scheduled (and this hearing was 
originally scheduled only on H.R. 5999) and 
on the day the House recessed for the 4th 
of July weekend. I first knew of it when I 
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read it in the newspapers in Idaho. Only one 
week has elapsed, which is not sufficient time 
to give notice to the people affected and to 
afford them an opportunity to analyze its 
consequences and to prepare testimony and 
appear here today. No hearings, either in 
Washington or in the field have been held 
by either this body or our counterpart in the 
other body, concerning the effects of the leg- 
islation on the lands included by the Senate 
amendment. 

The pressing for a management proposal 
affecting this area came to light when the 
word spread of plans for an open pit mining 
operation at a molybdenum claim at the 
base of Castle Peak in the White Clouds. For 
some time prior to this, others had been con- 
sidering the management needs of the adja- 
cent Sawtooths. 

Like the Sawtooths, the Clouds are beau- 
tiful, imposing peaks. Understandably, those 
who have camped and hunted in this area 
for years sprang to the defense of the natural 
scenic beauty of an area which can be con- 
sidered classic among Idaho’s many moun- 
tains. There was widespread feeling that any 
mining operations in the general vicinity 
would despoil the natural beauty. 

On the other hand, many people took the 
position that Idaho desperately needs to de- 
velop commercial use of her natural re- 
sources. In addition the economy in the 
communities surrounding the Sawtooths and 
the White Clouds is particularly depressed, 
and it was felt that the mining operation— 
in which many millions of dollars would be 
involved in both expenditures and profit— 
would provide an overwhelming boost to the 
local economy. Obviously, the State of Idaho 
would realize a goodly share of individual 
corporate taxes. 

I think it is generally conceded that the 
timber resource is not a large one, but its 
exact potential is not known. I believe that 
we should have better information than I 
now have. 

According to information contained in the 
debate in the other body, grazing in the 
areas affected by the Senate amendment 
consists of 700 cattle and 2,500 sheep for 
two and one half months. This, it is true, is 
not a large use, but can be compared to pri- 
vate land animal support values approxi- 
mating $150,000 in market value. This ts a 
small figure when judged in national scope, 
but may be staggering to the individuals 
involved. This I think we should know. 

I hasten to add that I know that these 
uses may not be totally eliminated, and may 
not be even marginally effected by the re- 
strictions of a National Recreation Area. 
Again, I think we need to know. 

The question of mineral values, however, 
becomes one that may stagger the imagina- 
tion. Reference should be made to the Saw- 
tooth Mountain Study Area report and the 
number of claims found to be in existence— 
but I should caution that this covers more 
area than is covered by even the Senate bill 
as amended. Just as one indication, however, 
let me point to the prospective development 
of the molybdenum deposit which is in such 
current controversy. I am told that the pres- 
ent exploration indicates the existence of an 
ore body of at least 70,000,000 tons, with the 
reasonable expectation that it is twice that 
size and may be three times that size. At 
the expected rate of recovery of the metal 
and at present market prices this shows total 
values of at least 1% billion dollars and may 
be as much as 1% billion dollars. At project- 
ed rates of operation it would sustain opera- 
tions for at least ten years and maybe as 
much as thirty years. The Forest Service now 
has considerable authority over the opera- 
tions in the development of this deposit, 
should it prove out, but does not have the 
authority to prohibit the operations. I am 
sure, however, that the tendency would be 
to be much more restrictive if the area is now 
put into a recreation classification by the 
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Congress. In my opinion, this additional au- 
thority is not now needed nor desirable for 
this purpose alone. 

This legislation would, however, give the 
Forest Service the authority to restrict fu- 
ture exploration activities to an extent that 
they do not now have. Some such restric- 
tion may be highly desirable. I do want to 
point out, however, that the pictures which 
you have been shown and which have been 
identified as being on Railroad Ridge are 
not within the heart of the area as you 
might have been led to believe, nor are they 
above the timber line, if my information is 
at all correct. 

I would like to call your attention to U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 877 and point 
out that it points up the highly mineral- 
ized nature of the area. It clearly points 
to the existence of the molybdenum deposit 
which is now being explored in any detail— 
and it was published in 1937. I mention this 
only to point out that we do not have any 
idea of the extent of mineral values in the 
area, but are on notice that this is an area 
of uncommon mineralization, as well as un- 
common beauty. At this point, I would like 
to insert a letter from Dr. Rolland R. Reid, 
Dean of the College of Mines at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

The question, then, is whether the State 
of Idaho can afford to lock up the abund- 
ant natural resources of the area, or wheth- 
er we should rely on the proven theories 
of multiple-use, which dictate that under 
proper supervision, activities such as min- 
ing, grazing, lumbering, and recreation can 
be compatible. 

It is important to note, too, that a few 
companies have already established valid 
claims. The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission is now in the middle of an exami- 
nation of all our land laws, including min- 
ing. Recommendations will come from that 
Commission, but it must be understood that 
at the present time there is no way in 
which a simple moratorium can be ordered 
or enacted by Congress or that mining 
claims could be voided without full com- 
pensation to the mining companies in- 
volved. 

While the Forest Service now has the 
authority to regulate the construction of 
roads, water pollution, and the dumping 
of tailings, etc., there is no authority to 
compel any of these valid claims to give up 
any active or intended mining operations. 

A chief concern, however, is future de- 
velopment of mining claims in the area. It 
has been established by reputable miner- 
alogists that potentially abundant mineral 
lodes are present throughout the White 
Clouds. I feel that we cannot ignore the 
economic benefits should some of these lodes 
prove to the particularly attractive. How- 
ever, a few incidents of unsupervised pros- 
pecting in the White Clouds have resulted 
in irreparable scarring of the countryside— 
scars which cannot be closed and which 
have offered no compensation in terms of 
successful location of a profitable claim. 
Under the management proposal being con- 
sidered today, the Forest Service will have 
complete authority to supervise closely or 
eliminate completely such irresponsible 
prospecting. This authority also extends to 
the supervision of activities at existing and 
operating claims. 

Taking all of these factors into considera- 
tion, and with due consideration to the 
emotional appeal of preserving the beauties 
of the area, I have concluded that designa- 
tion of the Sawtooths at this time as a Na- 
tional Recreation Area is our most logical 
course of action. The inclusion of the White 
Clouds may well prove to be the best means 
to accomplish what we want—balanced 
multiple use with the minimum disruption 
of its present features consistent with de- 
sirable economic development. I do think 
some further information is desirable as 
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well as affording the opportunity to those to 
express their views who have not been able 
to be present at this short notice. 

I have given some thought to creating a 
National Park in this area. However, we 
must obtain proper management of the area 
immediately if it is to be at all effective. 
The changing climate of use in that part of 
Idaho dictates that we do not have time to 
waste in gathering support for National 
Park status. Also, the Recreation Area ap- 
proach offers the two-pronged benefits of 
regulated mineral development in conjunc- 
tion with continuing recreational benefits. 
The Idaho Congressional delegation is striv- 
ing to obtain proper multiple use in the area 
while at the same time achieving immediate 
results without a damaging period of delay. 

I urge the Committee to act upon this 
legislation, in order to protect and define one 
of America’s most appealing recreation areas. 

Aucusrt 12, 1969. 
Mr. RICHARD P, HRONEK, 
Managing Editor, The Idaho Statesman, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Dear Dicx: First let me apologize for the 
delay in answering your letter of July 17 
in regard to the Senate passed Sawtooth 
Recreation Bill. That there has been some 
confusion concerning my position is all too 
evident. I did not intend that there be any 
doubt as to what I meant in my statement 
to the National Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee. 

I am a member of the National Parks and 
Recreation Subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
this subcommittee heard testimony on the 
Sawtooth Recreation Bills HR 5999 and S 
853, July 10, 1969. I was present and per- 
sonally gave my statement to the subcom- 
mittee (as well as participating in the en- 
tire hearing), and that statement is the only 
statement I have made. The copies that were 
mailed out to the Press and other interested 
parties were copies of the statement I de- 
livered before the subcommittee. Other 
Idahoans, including Second District Con- 
gressman Orval Hansen were also present. 

I am sure the main reason for the un- 
certainty as to the meaning of my state- 
ment must be attributed to the fact that we 
were considering two separate issues. When 
scheduled, the hearing covered only Con- 
gressman Hansen's bill (H.R. 5999) author- 
izing the Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area. Between the time of scheduling the 
hearing and holding the hearing, the Senate 
passed a similar bill—but with amendments 
that included the area encompassing the 
White Clouds. This presented an entirely new 
and distinct problem and gave the hearing 
an entirely new dimension. All this occurred 
in a little over one week and with little or 
no advance notice. 

I will attempt to answer your questions as 
specifically as possible as follows: 

1. Are you in favor of the Senate-passed 
bill in its present form? 

As I said in my original statement, I think 
the people who are affected by the decision on 
the inclusion of the White Clouds, whatever 
their viewpoint or interest, are entitled to 
be heard. The accident of timing which in- 
jected this question into the House hearings 
without adequate notice was unfortunate. I 
could not in good conscience support the 
Senate passed bill without hearings on the 
White Clouds or at least the passage of 
enough time to allow interested parties on all 
sides of the issue the opportunity to make 
their views known. Some people want more 
restrictive legislation—others want none. I 
think both sides should have their “day in 
court”. In my original statement before the 
subcommittee I said, “. . . The inclusion of 
the White Clouds may well prove to be the 
best means to accomplish what we want— 
balanced multiple use with the minimum dis- 
ruption of its present features consistent 
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with desirable economic development.” This 
statement still holds true. We are now at the 
position of holding hearings, gathering facts, 
etc., to determine the best course of action in 
the White Clouds. As these facts are devel- 
oped I am hopeful that a clear picture will 
emerge on what should be done in the White 
Clouds and greater agreement can be 
achieved. I support the original proposed Saw- 
tooth Recreation Area as found in HR 5999 
without reservation or qualification. Over 
the past several years full and complete data 
has been gathered on this proposal, includ- 
ing hearings which gave all interested parties 
the opportunity to express their views. How- 
ever, the inclusion of the White Cloud 
amendment to S. 853 presents an entirely new 
dimension to the discussion. I am not pre- 
pared to give a flat yes or no on this bill 
until I have more information and there has 
been sufficient opportunity for people to ex- 
press their views. 

2. If not, what specific objections do you 
have to the bill? 

My first objection to S 853 was that there 
was not sufficient time for proper hearings 
and the development of the facts on the 
White Cloud amendment. The bill also does 
not really address itself to the problems of 
restrictions on prospecting other than turn- 
ing it over to the discretion of the Forest 
Service, It does not even touch on the very 
real problem of patent rights of locators of 
valid mining claims and I think it should. 
There is some fear in the mining community 
that the Forest Service would use its arbi- 
trary discretion to create conditions on fu- 
ture operations, both as to prospecting and 
presently held valid mining claims, which 
would make them uneconomic, thus affect- 
ing a de facto ban on all mining within the 
area. Until the mineral potential is more 
clearly defined I would be opposed to 
any such decision. ; 

3. If your objections to the bill relate to the 
regulation of mining within the NRA region, 
what alternatives would you suggest to the 
Senate passed bill? 

I am trying to develop language directed 
toward solution to these problems but I am 
not yet in position to state it exactly. I have, 
also, been pressing for hearings on the White 
Clouds so that our citizens can have the full 
opportunity to express themselves. To this 
date, I have not been successful in trans- 
mitting my sense of urgency to the commit- 
tee leadership that schedules hearings and 
it has had to fall into line behind other 
pending matters (each of which has its own 
sponsors and urgency). I am determined that 
this matter move forward but equally de- 
termined that we do so only in conjunction 
with the right of the people to be heard. It 
may be that I will have to settle for a period 
of time for statements to be filed in lieu of 
hearings. I have not yet given up on hearings, 
however. 

4. Do you feel that the mineral potential of 
the White Clouds area would override any 
justification for withdrawing the area for 
all but recreational use? 

If the mineral values are as high as they 
have been portrayed. I would be very reluc- 
tant to exclude the possibility of their devel- 
opment. Idaho has a limited economic base 
now and we should be slow in locking the 
door against utilization of our resources. If 
mineral values are low and recreation values 
high, then I agree that we should look ito the 
higher use. If, however, mineral values are 
high as well as having high recreation poten- 
tial, I think we should look to a more bal- 
anced development. I take no pride in Idaho 
having a per capita income among the lowest 
in the nation. I don't think we can really 
relish having an economy which drives many 
of our brightest young people out of the 
State. Neither do I believe we should destroy 
those things which make Idaho unique nor 
do I believe we should sacrifice nature's 
glories on the altar of economic progress. 
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Let’s give some thought to how we can de- 
velop some resources without totally de- 
stroying others. 

You also ask the source of the figure I 
used in my statement to estimate the values 
of mineral deposits. The figure is my own. 
Published reports indicate a metal content 
of .2 of 1% (.002) which means a recov- 
ery of 4 pounds per ton of ore. Average prices 
for molybdenum have been slightly in ex- 
cess of $1.70 per pound. At this rate values 
would be approximately $6.80 per ton. In my 
statement I said... “I am told that the 
present exploration indicates the existence 
of an ore body of at least 70,000,000 tons, 
with the reasonable expectation that it is 
twice that size and maybe three times that 
size. At the expected rate of recovery of the 
metal and at present market prices this 
shows total values of at least 14 billion dol- 
lars and maybe as much as 1 and 1% bil- 
lion dollars . . .” 70,000,000 tons times $6.80 
per ton equals $476,000,000 or nearly 4 bil- 
lion dollars. Three times that, obviously, is 
1 and % billion dollars, I might point out 
that this is not, as you stated “the mineral 
value of the White Clouds area,” but the 
prospective value of one development. The 
values of other minerals is not so well 
known, but I will again refer to US. 
Geological Survey bulletin 877 which, as I 
said in my original statement, points up the 
highly mineralized nature of the area. 

I will conclude by again reaffirming my 
support of the original legislation affecting 
the Sawtooths, Sawtooth Valley and Stanley 
Basin as proposed in HR 5999, Congressman 
Hansen's bill. I withhold my final judgment 
on S. 853 as amended in the Senate to in- 
clude the White Clouds because of the lack 
of full information at this time and because 
interested parties have not had the oppor- 
tunity nor the time to express themselves on 
this vital subject. 

I hope the controversy over the White 
Clouds will not delay the passage and adop- 
tion of the original Sawtooth National Rec- 
reation Area. I want also to restate that I 
urge the Committee to act on the entire pro- 
posal, including the White Clouds amend- 
ment so that a final decision can be made. 

I realize that none of the proposals are 
completely acceptable to everyone. If I had 
my absolute choice, it would be different. In 
conclusion I will repeat the final paragraph 
of my statement before the subcommittee 
which I thought summed up my thoughts 
very well. 

“I have given some thoughts to creating 
a National Park in this area. However, we 
must obtain proper management of the area 
immediately if it is to be at all effective. The 
changing climate of use in that part of Idaho 
dictates that we don’t have time to waste 
in gathering support for National Park 
status. Also, the Recreation Area approach 
offers the two-pronged benefits of regulated 
mineral development in conjunction with 
continuing recreational benefits. The Idaho 
Congressional delegation is striving to ob- 
tain proper multiple use in the area while 
at the same time achieving immediate re- 
sults without a damaging period of delay. I 
urge the Committee to act upon this legis- 
lation in order to protect and define one 
of America’s most appealing recreation 
areas.” 

Thank you for this opportunity to clear 
the record. I hope it has. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. McCOLURE, M.C. 


From: The offices of Senator Frank Church, 
Senator Len B. Jordan, Representatives 
James McClure, and Representative Orval 
Hansen. 


WASHINGTON, August 11.—The four mem- 
bers of Idaho's Congressional delegation— 
Senators Frank Church and Len B. Jordan 
and Representatives James McClure and 
Orval Hansen—announced that they will 
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introduce legislation today to create a com- 
bined Sawtooth National Park and Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The park would encompass the Sawtooth, 
White Clouds and Boulder Mountain 
ranges. The recreation area would cover 
the Sawtooth Valley and adjoining areas. 

In announcing their intention to intro- 
duce the legislation today (Tuesday), the 
members of the delegation issued this joint 
statement: 

“For the past several months, we four 
members of the Idaho Congressional dele- 
gation have met periodically to discuss an 
adequate management program for the Saw- 
tooth region of south central Idaho. We 
have concluded that the controversy over 
open-pit mining in the White Clouds must 
not be permitted to pre-empt the enactment 
of legislation needed now to protect the 
scenic attractions of this superb mountain 
area. We therefore propose the following 
phased approach: 

“1. The prompt enactment of legislation 
creating a Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area based upon an amended version of the 
bill already approved by the Senate. This 
would furnish the Sawtooth Valley with 
zoning regulations administered by the 
Forest Service, to protect against unsightly 
commercialization which now threatens to 
deface this beautiful valley. Timely action 
during this session of Congress could still 
preserve most of these private ranchlands 
as an unspoiled remnant of the Old West. 

“2. We recommend that the Senate-passed 
bill, on which extensive hearings were held 
in Sun Valley four years ago, be updated by 
the House of Representatives to provide in- 
terim protection, not presently available, to 
the mountains which surround the Sawtooth 
Valley, consisting of the White Cloud, Boul- 
der and Sawtooth ranges. This interim pro- 
tection, which we are introducing in the 
form of a jointly-sponsored bill, would con- 
fer authority on the Forest Service to pre- 
vent injurious disturbance of fragile sur- 
face lands through the reasonable regula- 
tion of road-building and prospecting ac- 
tivities. The bill would also impose a fixed- 
term moratorium on the location of new 
mining claims within the protected area, 
pending a final decision on a permanent 
management plan. 

“3. Concurrently, in order to give full scope 
to the options that are open to the people 
of Idaho, we are jointly introducing a sepa- 
rate bill to create a national park in the 
uplands surrounding the Sawtooth Valley. 
We believe that this spectacular alpine re- 
gion fully qualifies for national park status 
and would benefit from the special super- 
vision that such a designation brings. The 
Sawtooth Mountains—jagged monoliths of 
granite piercing the sky like the teeth of a 
gigantic saw—offer summits of unblemished 
wilderness, The White Cloud range, an eight- 
by-ten mile area of breath-taking grandeur, 
is bedecked with chains of crystalline lakes. 
The lofty Boulders, to the south of the White 
Clouds, round out the complex. 

“Under our Constitutional system, even a 
national park could not extinguish vested 
rights stemming from prior claims. Accord- 
ingly, the bill we introduce would establish 
the park ‘subject to valid existing rights’ and 
such special use permits as may be reason- 
ably necessary for the exercise of such rights. 
However, if mining operations occur, they 
would be subject to regulation by the Na- 
tional Park Service, which would assure the 
largest feasible measure of protection to the 
soil, water and scenic values of the area 
concerned. 

“We believe that a combined Sawtooth Na- 
tional Park and Recreation Area would best 
meet the needs of this remarkable region. It 
would prove a perpetual asset to Idaho, and 
make possible the proper facilities for ac- 
commodating the burgeoning number of 
vacationists now converging on the area. 
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“For these reasons, we feel the time is at 
hand for Idaho people to be heard on all 
aspects of a management program suitable 
for the Sawtooth Basin. To this end, we shall 
make available to every interested citizen, on 
request, copies of our own legislative pro- 
posals, together with schematic maps and 
other materials. Public hearings have been 
scheduled by the House Interior Committee 
at Sun Valley on August 26th, where all who 
wish to give testimony are invited to attend.” 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. 
McCLuRE 


Since the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs first announced hearings 
on legislation to give park and/or recreation 
status to the Sawtooth and surrounding 
mountain ranges, I have received more than 
300 letters from the citizens of Idaho. I would 
venture to say that no two of those who 
wrote feel exactly the same way about these 
proposals, but nearly all spoke with one voice 
on the need to find the solution which will, 
in the long run, be of most benefit to our 
State. 

As a member of the Committee, as a spon- 
sor of two of the bills pending before the 
Committee and as a citizen of Idaho, I have 
had a continuing interest in, and sense of 
responsibility for, finding a solution that will 
bring the greatest good to the largest num- 
ber of our people both now and in the future. 

The Committee’s tour of central Idaho in 
August, its overnight campout near Tox- 
away Lake and the somewhat turbulent 
hearings in Sun Valley focused national at- 
tention on our State. It also served to point 
up again the great challenge which seems 
to characterize nearly every problem in the 
environmental field—deciding how to adapt 
our natural resources to man’s benefit with- 
out destroying the resources themselves. 

I think it is imperative that we face up to 
these decisions, and I welcome the Interior 
Committee’s trip to Idaho as evidence that 
we are moving in that direction. At the same 
time, I have said repeatedly that our stakes 
in the decisions are so enormous that we 
must proceed with great caution, and only 
after all alternatives have been fully 
explored. 

But we are not just relying upon a con- 
gressional committee to make these decisions 
for us. The entire Idaho delegation has been 
meeting on the problem for many months. 
The end result was a new approach for the 
Sawtooths. It is not merely a compromise; 
rather, it is an alternative plan which seeks 
to protect the basic interests of all parties 
involved. 

As the first part of our approach, the Idaho 
delegation suggests that Congress pass the 
basic Sawtooth National Recreation Area 
bill, minus the White Clouds amendment 
which was added in the Senate, and without 
any changes in the legislation except minor 
boundary changes in the South and West. 

As a companion measure, we urge the 
passage of a bill to withdraw the mountains 
which surround the Sawtooth Valley—the 
White Clouds, the Boulders and the Saw- 
tooths—from mining entry for a period of 
five years. This bill would also provide for 
regulation of surface activities and bar pat- 
ents on mining claims in the areas under 
discussion. It must be made clear, however, 
that mining is not prohibited, but is re- 
stricted and controlled. We all agree that 
this is the only reasonably available choice. 
This would have the effect of providing rea- 
sonable regulation of road-building and 
prospecting activities for those claims al- 
ready in existence. At the same time, it 
would impose a temporary moratorium on 
new mining claims pending a final decision 
on a permanent management plan. 

Finally, when the above has been com- 
pleted, we should then consider what is to 
be done with the area on a permanent basis. 
In order to give full scope to the options 
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open to the people of Idaho, the delegation 

has introduced a separate bill creating a na- 

tional park in the uplands surrounding the 

Sawtooth Valley. The resulting joint park- 

recreation complex would be subject to valid, 

existing rights and such special use permits 
as may be necessary to exercise those rights. 

These bills are proposals upon which the 
delegation representing Idaho has agreed. 
It certainly does not mean that we can’t 
make any changes if it appears desirable 
to do so after we have heard from all parties 
and studied suggestions they have made. 
Governor Samuleson has urged such studies, 
and Senator Jordan recently stated that the 
proposals are “subject to change”. I agree. 

Perhaps all of this is better understood 
in light of the background on the Sawtooth 
legislation. Early in 1969, bills were intro- 
duced in both the House and the Senate to 
create a 351,000 acre national recreation area 
in the Sawtooth mountains, When this bill 
passed the Senate in June of 1969, an amend- 
ment was adopted adding approximately 
150,000 acres in the White Clouds. There 
had been no hearings on the White Clouds 
by a Senate committee. 

By coincidence, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs had scheduled 
hearings only ten days later on the Sawtooth 
bill introduced by Congressman Hansen. 
Since the Senate-passed bill had just been 
referred to this Committee, it was automat- 
ically under consideration as well. However, 
I want to emphasize the fact that when 
the House hearing were first scheduled, the 
Senate had not yet acted and, therefore, the 
only testimony scheduled was on the Saw- 
tooths, not on the White Clouds. 

It needs to be understood that the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
does not take action on any proposal affect- 
ing large tracts of land until hearings have 
been held. Invariably, hearings are held in 
Washington and usually field hearings are 
scheduled in the affected area as well. 

Too many people have not known this and 
have charged that delays were arbitrary or 
that the hearing in Sun Valley on August 
26th was contrived. The Committee has lit- 
erally dozens of proposals awaiting action, 
and I feel fortunate to have gotten them 
to come to Idaho for hearings. I had been 
working for a year to get the field hearings 
scheduled—ever since the White Clouds were 
added to the original bill by the Senate, 
as a matter of fact. I’m enclosing a press 
release concerning a visit that was cancelled 
because of the weather in October of 1969. 

It should also be understood that the 
Committee does not act upon legislation 
until departmental reports are received—in 
this case, from the Departments of Interior, 
Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Occasionally there are exceptions, but these 
are very unusual cases. The reports have 
been requested, but have not yet been re- 
ceived on the legislation affecting the White 
Clouds. I am going to keep pushing for 
action, as I have for over a year now. 

Anyone who believes that development of 
needed natural resources can be forestalled 
forever believes what never was and never 
will be. Likewise, those who feel that the 
scenie heritage of our State is there to be 
explored, plundered and pillaged at will also 
dwell in fantasy. 

Those who view Idaho—her beauty and 
her benefits—as exclusively their own will 
be disappointed when the problem is finally 
resolved. However, I am confident that an 
acceptable solution will be enacted into law 
and am certain it must not be delayed. 

From: The offices of Congressman James A. 
McClure and Congressman Orval Hansen. 
WaASHINGTON.—Idaho Congressman Orval 

and James A. McClure today introduced leg- 

islation in the U.S. House of Representatives 
re create a Sawtooth National Recreation 
rea. 
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The proposed recreation area encompasses 
the Sawtooth, White Clouds and Boulder 
Mountain ranges, as well as the Sawtooth 
Valley and adjoining areas. Included in the 
National Recreation Area would be 725,000 
acres of National Forest and Public Domain 
lands, 25,000 acres of private lands, and 2,000 
acres of Statelands. 

Hansen and McClure said an identical bill 
is being introduced today in the Senate by 
Idaho Senators Frank Church and Len B. 
Jordan. The four members of Idaho’s Con- 
gressional delegation have been working 
closely together for the past several months 
to present the best possible management pro- 
gram for protecting the Sawtooth Region of 
south-central Idaho. 

The Congressman noted that in addition to 
creating a Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area, the bill would: 

(1) Impose a five-year moratorium on 
the location of new mining claims. 

(2) Designate the Sawtooth Primitive 
Area as the Sawtooth Wilderness Area; and 

(3) Direct the National Park Service to 
develop a proposal for a unit or units of the 
National Park System within the Recreation 
Area. 

In a joint statement, Hansen and McClure 
said: “In drafting the new bill this year, the 
entire delegation has given very serious 
thought to all previous legislative recom- 
mendations and the many expressions of 
opinion from hearings on the Sawtooth leg- 
islation both in Washington and at Sun 
Valley last summer. 

“We believe the package we have intro- 
duced today, which has been compressed into 
one bill following many hours of discussion 
with Senators Church and Jordan, is a signif- 
icant improvement over the assortment of 
Sawtooth bills introduced in the past, and 
stands an excellent chance of favorable con- 
sideration by both the House and Senate. 

“Prompt enactment of legislation creating 
a Sawtooth National Recreation Area would 
furnish the area with regulations adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior to protect against 
unsightly commercialization now threaten- 
ing to deface this beautiful land. Action dur- 
ing the current session of Congress could 
make possible the preservation of most of 
the private ranchlands as unspoiled remnants 
of the Old West. 

“The bill would also provide interim pro- 
tection to the mountains surrounding the 
Sawtooth Valley—the White Cloud, Boulder 
and Sawtooth ranges—by conferring author- 
ity on the Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior to prevent injurious disturbance of 
fragile surface lands through the reasonable 
regulation of road-building and prospecting 
activities. 

“Vested rights stemming from prior min- 
ing claims would not be extinguished by crea- 
tion of a Sawtooth National Recreational 
Area. The bill would establish the National 
Recreation Area ‘subject to valid existing 
rights’ and such special use permits as may 
be reasonably necessary for the exercise of 
such rights. However, if mining operations 
occur, they would be subject to regulation 
by the Department of Agriculture and In- 
terior, which would assure the largest feasible 
measure of protection to the soil, water and 
scenic values of the area concerned.” 

Detailed maps of the proposed Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area are available upon 
request from the offices of the Idaho delega- 
tion. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation now 
before the House has three principal 
objectives: 

First, it establishes the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area; 

Second, it establishes the Sawtooth 
Wilderness Area; and 
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Third, it provides for a park study to 
be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
and requires him to report his recom- 
mendations concerning a national park 
in this area to the Congress no later than 
December 31, 1973. 

THE AREA 


It is difficult to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of the area involved in H.R. 6957. 
The recreation area alone totals almost 
537,500 acres. The wilderness area adds 
another 216,000 acres. Together this out- 
door complex, with its magnificent 
mountains and beautiful valleys con- 
stitutes an area larger than the State of 
Rhode Island. Within this region, crystal 
clear lakes that dot the landscape, hun- 
dreds of miles of ice cold streams from 
the tributaries of five important water 
sources of the Columbia River Basin. 

Naturally, with these characteristics, 
the area offers great outdoor recreational 
potential. Hiking, camping, fishing, 
hunting, horseback riding and sightsee- 
ing will undoubtedly continue to increase 
in popularity among the visiting public. 
But the area has significant cultural his- 
toric and scientific values worthy of na- 
tional recognition as well. 

The members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs have agreed 
that recreation should be recognized as 
the dominant use in this vast area, but 
we realize that other values are also 
present and must be acknowledged. 

Timber values are a relatively impor- 
tant element in the local economy; how- 
ever, timber harvests are presently pre- 
cluded within the existing primitive area 
and are limited in the recreation area 
primarily to the lower slopes. 

Grazing has been practiced in the area 
since the turn of the century. Continued 
use of the rangelands is considered es- 
sential to the ranching operations in the 
region. This activity can be reasonably 
regulated and is not considered harmful 
to the general purposes of the legislation. 

This area has long been known to be 
highly mineralized. Mining activities, 
probably more than anything else, 
brought the area its first permanent res- 
idents of European ancestry. Since the 
initial gold rush days, in the 1860’s, men 
have been prospecting in the region and 
there are an unknown number of mining 
claims and patented lands within the 
area at the present time. Some of these 
are said to contain minerals of commer- 
cial value. These interests, if valid, can- 
not legally be extinguished except by 
voluntary relinquishment or by payment 
of just compensation. At this time, H.R. 
6957 does not contemplate the acquisi- 
tion of these interests, but it does at- 
tempt to protect the area from mining 
activities which would frustrate the rec- 
reation objectives and mar the scenic 
values of the area. 

It does this: 

First, by withdrawing all Federal lands 
within the recreation area from all forms 
of location and entry under the mining 
laws for a period of 5 years, so that no 
new claims can be established. 

Second, by excusing existing claim- 
holders from doing the required annual 
assessment work on their claims for the 
next 5 years so that the disruption of 
surface values can be minimized; 
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Third, by authorizing the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior to promulgate 
regulations to control the use of motor- 
ized vehicles across or on Federal lands 
so that surface values and related values 
on Federal lands will be protected; and 

Fourth, by extinguishing the right of 
a claimholder to proceed to patent on any 
claims within the recreation area. 

These are strong provisions which are 
designed to protect this area, to the ex- 
tent legally possible, until it can be 
thoroughly reviewed and a sound pro- 
posal formulated for the creation of a 
national park. In the absence of the en- 
actment of H.R. 6957— 

Nothing closes the area to new claims; 

Annual assesment work must be done 
if a claimholder is to protect his in- 
terest—regardless of what effect it may 
have on the lands involved; 

Neither Secretary can legally deny rea- 
sonable access to a valid claim; and 

Persons holding valid claims may pro- 
ceed to patent and secure fee title to the 
lands involved. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, the Members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs have given H.R. 6957 careful con- 
sideration. Shortly after the Senate 
passed its original bill in 1969, the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Rec- 
reation conducted public hearings on the 
legislation. Later during the August 
recess in 1970 several Members went to 
the area to see it firsthand and to conduct 
field hearings, 300 witnesses were heard. 
Again last year, hearings were held on the 
bill as reintroduced by our colleagues 
from Idaho—Messrs. Hansen and Mc- 
CLURE. Only after that lengthy process 
did the committee mark up the bill and 
report it to the House in amended form. 

CONCLUSION 


We feel that the bill is sound and that 
it represents the most reasonable course 
of action at this time. We recommend it 
without further amendment. 

Let me say a word with regard to costs. 
Private lands would amount to 25,214 
acres. One thousand and seven hundred 
lots have been created in subdivisions, 
but most of the area is in a pastoral state. 
According to the provisions of this legis- 
lation, the Government can take only 5 
percent of the total private land for de- 
velopment. That is about 1,250 acres. As 
to the rest, if it is maintained according 
to the standards set by the Secretary, the 
Government has no power to acquire it. It 
can be condemned if the standards are 
not complied with. 

The acquisition limitation set in the 
bill is $19.8 million, but that is the maxi- 
mum cost, and if the property owners 
comply with the standards the acquisi- 
tion costs should be greatly reduced. 

Most of the private land in this beau- 
tiful Sawtooth Valley—and that is where 
the private land is located—is now 
owned by farmers. They use it for irri- 
gated pasture. The area is made lush 
and beautiful because of this irrigation. 
We hope to continue the ownership of 
that land and the use of the land, most 
of it, as it now is. 

In most parks the desire of the Gov- 
ernment is to acquire all the land and 
to return it to a natural state as quickly 
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as possible but in this particular area we 
do not have the desire. We do not think 
that that is the best approach. We think 
it is desirable for those ranchers and 
sheepherders to continue to own that 
land and operate it subject to Govern- 
ment standards, and to continue mak- 
ing the valley beautiful. 

Mr. Chairman, some may ask, “Why 
not a national park now?” My response 
must be, “Because it is not yet time.” 

I like to think that no one in this House 
is more friendly to the establishment of 
new national parks than I am. I know 
what a national park can be for the peo- 
ple—at home and around the country— 
now and in the future. And I can honestly 
say that I want a national park in this 
area—it is truly a place with park qual- 
ity. But I do not want to help create a 
park without knowing all the facts and 
certainly not without having some rea- 
sonable information concerning the costs 
involved. The spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Assistant Sec- 
retary in charge of national parks, 
Nathaniel Reed, testified that the De- 
partment was in no position to recom- 
mend the creation of a park at this time 
because the necessary studies had not 
been completed. The bill calls for the 
completion of the studies and requires 
the submission of a report to the Con- 
gress no later than December 31, 1973. At 
that time the Congress can review those 
recommendations and decide what action 
would be appropriate. That is the logical 
way to handle the national park ques- 
tion. In the meantime, let us give this 
area every protection we can by enacting 
H.R. 6957. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. HANSEN). 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ilinois. 

(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI asked and was 
given permission to speak out of order.) 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL 

PORTRAIT TO A POLISH PATRIOT 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to invite the Speaker and 
Members of the House to be in the pri- 
vate dining room at 2:30 this afternoon 
for the presentation of a portrait and to 
participate in a memorial to the Polish 
patriot who played such an important 
part in aiding the Americans in their 
fight for independence. 

I assure the Members the memorial 
will not last more than 5 minutes, and 
I would appreciate it if Members of the 
House will be downstairs for that service 
in the Members’ private dining room. 

Regrettably, the contributions made by 
the Polish people to this cause are not 
as well known as they should be. In the 
hope that the Polish people will be better 
remembered, I am giving this painting to 
you, my colleagues. It signifies to me a 
conflict between storm waves and the 
breaking up of rocks. 

In this symbolic way, the rocks could 
be tyranny and lack of freedom. The 
waves could be the Polish patriots as the 
force of freedom who wore down and 
broke the rock of tyranny. 

I know you will enjoy this picture and 
see more in it the longer you view it. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I will not repeat the things that have 
been said and the areas already covered, 
but I want to associate myself with the 
remarks previously made by my col- 
leagues on this legislation. I would par- 
ticularly like to acknowledge my per- 
sonal appreciation and indeed acknowl- 
edge the indebtedness of the people of 
this country to those who have done so 
much to help shape this legislation and 
bring it to the floor today. These include 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) 
as well as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. TAYLOR) and the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SayLor) and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. SKusBITZ) as well as my colleague 
from Idaho, Congressman MCCLURE, 
and our colleagues in the Senate, Sena- 
tors Frank CHURCH and LEN B. JORDAN, 
all of whom have contributed greatly to 
the development of this legislation. 

I would also express our appreciation to 
the members of the subcommittee who 
traveled to Idaho under rather difficult 
circumstances a year ago last summer to 
see this area on the ground and to talk 
to the people who are most interested in 
and directly affected by the passage of 
this bill. 

Let me say also this is controversial 
legislation. There are honest differences 
of opinion on what it should contain and 
the time table that it should incorporate 
for further steps that will be taken be- 
yond the passage of the bill before us. I 
respect those who have expressed differ- 
ent views on what the shape of this legis- 
lation should be. I think it can be said 
among all of those who hold different 
views that there is, nevertheless, a com- 
mon love of this country and a common 
desire to make certain that its unique 
values are preserved for the enjoyment of 
our own and future generations. 

I know the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Saytor) has some different 
views on the time table toward the devel- 
opment of a national park, but I would 
say also that there are few Members of 
Congress who are better acquainted with 
that area based on frequent personal 
visits or who have a greater desire to 
preserve and protect its unique values 
than the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor) I respect his views on this 
legislation. 

This bill meets two high priority needs. 
That is why time is of the essence. That 
is why we need to act now. We cannot 
deliberate for more months and years on 
some ultimate plan. 

The highest priority need is to protect 
the Sawtooth Valley, which is mostly in 
private ownership. Unless we act and 
vest the Forest Service with the author- 
ity now to develop and implement the 
regulations that will protect that area, 
within a few months it will deteriorate 
very rapidly and the values that are 
there, the priceless irreplaceable values, 
will be permanently lost. So we need to 
act now to protect the Sawtooth Valley. 

The second priority is the White Cloud 
Peaks, a very fragile and very delicate 
but highly scenic area to the east of the 
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Sawtooth Valley, a place that is threat- 
ened with damage resulting from un- 
regulated mining and prospecting ac- 
tivity. This bill vests the Forest Service 
with additional authority to regulate 
the kinds of surface disturbing activi- 
ties that could permanently destroy the 
values in that area. That is why we need 
to act now. 

The bill also contains, as the chairman 
of the subcommittee noted, a direction 
to the Secretary of the Interior not to 
just study the feasibility of a park but 
to develop an affirmative, specific, de- 
tailed park plan and to present it to Con- 
gress. The Congress can then consider 
and take appropriate action on the pro- 
posal and give all interested parties an 
opportunity to be heard and to make a 
judgment on that plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to 
represent the district in which the pro- 
posed Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area is located. I am happy to be a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 6957 along with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Idaho, the 
Honorable JAMES McCture,. A companion 
Senate bill, S. 1407, was introduced by 
Senators FRANK CHURCH and LEN JORDAN 
of Idaho. 

This legislation is the product of the 
efforts of the Idaho delegation extending 
over several years to develop a manage- 
ment plan that can gain broad accept- 
ance and is best suited to one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic treasures. 

The Sawtooth country in south-cen- 
tral Idaho is a priceless national asset. 
Because of its unique scenic beauty and 
because of the imminent threat of de- 
terioration of its many and diverse val- 
ues, the need for prompt and effective 
congressional action is attracting in- 
creasing national attention. I am cer- 
tain that most Members here today have 
received correpondence concerning the 
urgency of affording protection for the 
Sawtooth country. 

The threat to the area comes from 
several directions. The most serious and 
immediate threat is to the Sawtooth Val- 
ley with its unobstructed panoramic 
views of the jagged Sawtooth Mountains 
on the west and the delicate and beauti- 
ful White Cloud Peaks and rugged 
Boulder Mountains on the east. 

In the Sawtooth Valley we already see 
the evidence of unplanned and unsightly 
subdivision development that, if not con- 
trolled, will rapidly transform the area 
from its western ranching character to 
commercial development that will for- 
ever mar its unique scenic beauty. 

In this bill, therefore, top priority has 
been given to saving the Sawtooth Valley. 

High priority has also been given to 
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the White Cloud Peaks, a very fragile 
area of incredible scenic beauty, which 
is threatened with serious permanent 
damage as a result of inadequately regu- 
lated prospecting and mining activities. 
Further delay in providing adequate pro- 
tection for the White Cloud Peaks area 
will surely result in the permanent loss 
of many of the unique scenic and recrea- 
tional values in this priceless national 
resource. 

The legislation before us is responsive 
to these most urgent needs. It will create 
immediately the proposed Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area, vesting in the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to 
publish regulations and set standards 
governing the use of privately owned 
property, to acquire scenic easements and 
to take other actions necessary to assure 
the highest and best use of the area. 

The bill also imposes on the area a 
5-year moratorium on all forms of loca- 
tion, entry, and operation under the 
mining laws of the United States. It 
further directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Interior to 
jointly promulgate and issue regulations 
to protect the surface values of the Fed- 
eral lands in the area, including but not 
limited to activities related to mineral 
prospecting, exploration or development, 
and mining operations. 

The bill further prohibits the issuance 
of a patent for locations and claims here- 
tofore or hereafter made in the area. 
This provision represents a major step 
forward in the reform of our archaic 
and inadequate mining laws and will 
hopefully serve as a model for long over- 
due revision of these laws. 

Although some would prefer more re- 
strictive language on mining and other 
activities, we must remember that in ad- 
dition to the protection and manage- 
ment tools provided by this bill, the Fed- 
eral Government already has extensive 
authority to prohibit activities that de- 
grade water quality. The use of all of 
these tools will have a direct impact on 
the economics of mining in the area and 
will likely have the effect of significantly 
reducing or eliminating those activities 
which are causing the despoliation of the 
area. All of these tools can and will be 
used to protect the White Clouds while 
studies go forward to provide the basis 
for decisions on a more permanent man- 
agement plan for the area. 

Also included in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a provision whereby 201,000 acres 
of the Sawtooth Primitive Area will be 
designated wilderness and added to the 
Nation’s wilderness system. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake an evaluation of 
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parts of the area for designation as a 
national park and to prepare a detailed 
plan for such a park together with pro- 
posed legislation that would implement 
his recommendations. 

There are many honest differences of 
opinion over the best ultimate manage- 
ment plan that should be established 
for the area, and over the timetable that 
should be followed. At the hearings in 
Washington last June, the witnesses rep- 
resented a great variety of interest and 
points of view. Virtually all had disagree- 
ments with some aspects of this bill. But, 
almost without exception, however, all 
took the position that there was an ur- 
gent need for passage of this legislation. 
Among those who advocate different 
courses of action, there is a common love 
for this magnificent part of our country 
and a common determination to make 
sure that its unique and irreplaceable 
values are protected and preserved for 
the use and enjoyment of our own and 
future generations. 

The bill before us today represents the 
best judgment of members of Idaho’s 
congressional delegation on the first step 
leading to the ultimate development of 
a plan that will best serve the public 
interest. 

Additionally, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the Idaho Legislature 
has memorialized the Congress to estab- 
lish a Sawtooth National Recreation Area 
and to declare a 5-year moratorium on 
mining entry in that area. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
will vote approval of this long-considered 
piece of legislation so that 1972 can wit- 
ness the establishment of America’s most 
superb national recreation area. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, but I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recor at this point a schedule of esti- 
mated expenditures for the first 5 years 
of the proposed Sawtooth National Rec- 
reation Area and a schedule showing esti- 
mated additional man-years of civilian 
employment for the first 5 years for the 
proposed Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
HAMILTON). Is that the gentleman’s own 
statement? 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is the statement which 
normally is attached to the departmen- 
tal report. For some reason it was not 
attached to this report, and we feel it 
should be made a part of the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will have to get that permission 
in the House. 

The schedules referred to follow: 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES”FORTIST 5 YEARSZFOR PROPOSED SAWTOOTH NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 


Operation ano maintenance: 


r 


Othe 
Capital investment __ 
Acquisition 


Current year 


Current year 
plus 1 


Current year Current year Current year 
plus 3 plus 4 
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ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL MAN-YEARS OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT FOR IST 5 YEARS FOR PROPOSED SAWTOOTH NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 


Full time 
Seasonal 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this legislation. 

My colleagues know that I would be 
the first on my feet to praise this bill if 
it were indeed a bill to protect the mag- 
nificent Sawtooth-White Clouds area. 
But this bill is a sham. It provides the 
form of protection, but not the sub- 
stance. Instead of designating this area 
as a national park, as it should be, this 
bill provides a confusing, weak, and in- 
herently ineffectual package of pro- 
visions, some of which work at direct 
odds with the goal of protecting the nat- 
ural character of this area. 

In the first place, there is simply no 
real question that the Sawtooths should 
be designated as a new national park, 
not a national recreation area. Since 1911 
proposals have been put forward to cre- 
ate such a national park, to embrace and 
protect not only the Sawtooths, but the 
endangered White Cloud mountains, the 
Boulders and the Pioneers. Here is one 
of the very few large expanses of true na- 
tional park caliber left unprotected in 
the continental United States. 

What we have in this bill is a poor 
second best proposition, and one which 
is fatally flawed by special loophole pro- 
visions that will bring mining and other 
forms of wholly incompatible use into the 
very heart of this area. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we do have an 
alternative. A sound plan has been pre- 
sented for a special national park-na- 
tional recreation area complex. Under 
this Greater Sawtooths plan, the na- 
tional park would extend through the 
higher alpine portions of the area, while 
a national recreation area in the valley 
will provide for sound protection of the 
historic and public recreational values 
there. 

When the House Interior Committee 
conducted field hearings on this issue in 
Sun Valley, Idaho, in August of 1970, the 
testimony was overwhelming in support 
of this Great Sawtooth National Park 
proposal, rather than the straight na- 
tional recreation proposal the committee 
has chosen to report here. At hearings 
held here in Washington last June, 
Idaho’s new Governor Cecil D. Andrus, a 
nationally recognized environmentalist, 
had this to say in comparing the two 
proposals: 

The present proposal greatly ignores the 
National Park-National Recreation Area 
complex which received two-thirds of the 
favorable testimony at Sun Valley last sum- 
mer. The proposal before this committee 
creates the image of protection for Idaho's 
scenic treasures while at the same time al- 


lows exploitative uses to continue .. . Idaho 
deserves the recognition and protection of- 
fered by a National Park for portions of the 
Sawtooth area . . . Total mining withdrawal 


Current year 


Current year 


in and around the high peaks is necessary if 
we are to maintain the valued beauty of 
the mountains. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Andrus was 
right: The bill before us today creates 
the image of protection for the Saw- 
tooths, but it is image only. Behind the 
facade of high-sounding language, this 
bill is riddled with weaknesses and loop- 
holes. 

Of all the problems with this bill, the 
best example is the open invitation it 
provides for mining in the areas it pre- 
tends to protect. This bill provides a 5- 
year moratorium on new mineral entry 
within the area, when what is needed is 
a permanent withdrawal of the entire 
area from mineral entry, for good. To- 
gether with the provisions of section 12, 
which allows mineral exploitation under 
special use permits from the Forest Serv- 
ice, this provision provides a loophole 
big enough for the largest mining equip- 
ment to drive right through. And that is 
just what will happen, if we permit this 
legislation to pass into law in its present 
form. 

Mr. Chairman, the conservation- 
minded people of Idaho want the Saw- 
tooths and White Clouds protected 
against mining. The Governor of Idaho 
knows this and has supported true na- 
tional park status for this area. My col- 
leagues will remember that Governor 
Andrus’ election was nationally noted 
as a victory for the environmental issue, 
inasmuch as he campaigned vigorously 
against mining in the White Clouds. 
When our committee went to Idaho, we 
found overwhelming support for the na- 
tional park concept, as opposed to this 
weak-kneed national recreation area. 
Just recently, a poll in the Second Con- 
gressional District found the respondents 
favoring the Greater Sawtooth national 
park-national recreation area plan 2 to 
1 over the national recreation area alone. 
A full 50 percent of the respondents 
favored the park plan, with only 24 per- 
cent favoring the plan embodied in the 
bill now before this body. 

This, too, has been the position of con- 
servationists and environmental groups, 
both in Idaho and nationally. Among the 
groups who believe this pending bill is 
hopelessly too weak, and who want to see 
full national park status for this area 
instead, are: 

eit Sawtooth Preservation Coun- 
cil. 

Idaho Environmental Council. 

Idaho Alpine Club. 

Sierra Club. 

Friends of the Earth. 

The Wilderness Society. 

Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert in the Recorp 
at this point an analysis of the weak- 
nesses of this bill prepared by the 
Greater Sawtooth Preservation Council. 


Current year Current year 


Current year 
plus 3 


plus 1 plus 4 


32 40 48 54 
16 21 26 31 


48 61 74 85 


I can only agree with their conclusion 
that this bill represents “A Step Back- 
ward for Conservation.” 
The analysis follows: 
A STEP BACKWARD FOR CONSERVATION 


The Sawtooth National Recreation Area 
(NRA) bill, unless amended constructively, 
is an environmental outrage. It offers NRA 
classification for an area which should be a 
national park. It claims to provide desperate- 
ly needed protection for the region while ac- 
tually establishing special and unique rights 
for the mining industry to despoil it. It is 
in direct contradiction to the overwhelming 
support given to a National Park-NRA com- 
plex by Idaho citizens at the 1970 field hear- 
ing and in a recent poll conducted by Repre- 
sentative Orval Hansen. The bill is so bad 
that it is actively supported by the mining, 
logging and grazing industries. Conservation 
organizations of Idaho and the nation oppose 
this bill, which has been described as worse 
than no bill at all. 


WHAT DOES H.R. 6957 OFFER? 


The new NRA bill represents a step back- 
ward from the less-than-ideal Park and NRA 
bills of the 91st Congress. Instead of the de- 
sired Park-NRA complex and stronger pro- 
tection, the new bill calls for: 

An NRA administered by the Forest 
Service, with continued multi-use man- 
agement, applying the NRA concept of high- 
volume, easy-access recreational development 
to an area whose dominant characteristics 
and values are those of alpine wilderness. 

A five-year moratorium on new mining 
claims. The old claims, such as those 300 or 
more that blanket the Little Boulder Creek 
area of the White Clouds, would not be af- 
fected. The development of the planned 
ASARCO open-pit mine would not be im- 
peded by the moratorium; just by coinci- 
dence, their plans for mining are about five 
years in the future. 

A National Park Service study, to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1973, which would be re- 
quired to justify in great detail the need for 
and the impact of a Park. Such a study could 
long since have been done without legisla- 
tion. Governor Cecil Andrus of Idaho has 
asked for such a study. 

Special use permits for the development of 
existing mining claims. Section 12 of the bill 
(formerly Section 14) includes language 
which would provide a legislative guarantee 
for the miners to build roads and to claim 
and use additional lands and waterways for 
ore-processing, waste disposal dumps, and 
tailing ponds. Any pretense of protection for 
the White Clouds disappears when the spe- 
cial use permits are considered. 

If the intent of the presently proposed NRA 
bill were protection of the greater Sawtooth 
area, it would be a tragic failure. By promis- 
ing, but not delivering the badly-needed pro- 
tection for the area, H.R. 6957 might effec- 
tively kill any chance of ever achieving first- 
class protection and recognition for Idaho's 
superb wilderness Alps. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE BILL? 

The lack of Park status for the alpine areas 
of the Sawtooths, White Clouds, Boulders, 
and Pioneers is the major omission in the 
present bill. The Sawtooths have been pro- 
posed as a National Park since 1911 and 
are one of a very few areas of National 
Park caliber left in the United States. The 
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broad support for the Park-NRA formula 
proposed by the Greater Sawtooth Preserva- 
tion Council has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral ways: 

Testimony at the August 1970 Hearing of 
the House Interior Committee in Sun Valley. 

The testimony of Idaho Governor Cecil D. 
Andrus at the June 1971 hearing in Washing- 
ton, which stated, “The present proposal 
greatly ignores the National Park-National 
Recreation Area complex which received two- 
thirds of the favorable testimony at Sun 
Valley last summer. The proposal before this 
committee creates the image of protection 
for Idaho’s scenic treasures while at the same 
time allows exploitative uses to continue... 
Idaho deserves the recognition and protec- 
tion offered by a National Park for portions 
of the Sawtooth area . . Total mining 
withdrawal in and around the high peaks is 
necessary if we are to maintain the valued 
beauty of the mountains.” 

The results of a poll conducted by Repre- 
sentative Orval Hansen of Idaho which 
showed “that a combination National Rec- 
reation Area and National Park for protection 
of the Sawtooth Mountains-White Cloud 
Peaks area in south central Idaho was favored 
by respondents 2 to 1 over a National Rec- 
reation Area only.” 

The lack of permanent withdrawal from 
mineral entry is totally inconsistent with the 
purpose of preserving the region for future 
generations. All other NRA’s, not to mention 
the National Parks, are permanently with- 
drawn, The five-year moratorium proposed 
in Section 10 of H.R. 6957 would end at pre- 
cisely the time that development of the open- 
pit mine in the White Clouds is anticipated 
to begin. In fact, the moratorium has no 
effect on the more than 300 claims which 
have been made in that area, 

The special use permits clause in Section 12 
(Sec. 14 of the original H.R. 6957) actually 
broadens the rights of the miners to operate 
in an area that is supposedly classified for 
preservation. A joint press release by Repre- 
sentatives McClure and Hansen stated that 
“The bill would establish the NRA subject to 
valid existing rights and such special use 
permits as may be necessary for the exercise 
of such rights.” The second sentence of Sec- 
tion 12 (originally Section 14) of the bill 
reads, “This shall not be construed as pre- 
venting or interfering with the full exercise 
of the rights of the holder of a valid claim 
to prospect, develop, and mine any such 
claim. . . .” This language would establish 
a unique and unprecedented legislative guar- 
antee for the miners to claim additional land 
(and bodies of water) for access roads, ore- 
processing mills, waste-dumping areas, and 
tailing ponds. All other values and uses 
would thus be subordinated to the need of 
the mining operations. 

The alpine valley at the foot of Castle Peak 
in the White Clouds could become a waste- 
land; two to five miles of Little Boulder Creek 
in the headwaters of the East Fork of the 
Salmon River would become polluted and 
totally submerged by the proposed tailings 
ponds from the 20,000 ton per day mine. 

More than anything else in the bill, the 
special use permits clause makes a mockery 
of any hope of significant protection for the 
White Clouds and Boulders. It would degrade 
the consistently high standards of protection 
which have been set in our National Parks 
and NRA's. The bill enacting the North Cas- 
cades National Park-National Recreation 


area was the model for the GSPS proposal; 
it contains no such language. 


HOW IS THE COMBINED PARK-NRA PROPOSAL 
BETTER? 

A common and quite paradoxical argument 
has been used by supporters (including the 
mining industry) of the H.R. 6957. They state 
that nothing can stop mining, not even Na- 
tional Park status with mineral entry with- 
drawal. The contradiction in the argument 
was illustrated beautifully by the Secretary 
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of the Idaho Mining Association on May 1, 
1971, when he stated that, “He (the miner) 
would surely become extinct, however, were 
a national park created there.” Those who 
protest most loudly against the Park pro- 
tection seem to be those who fear it the most. 
Mineral entry withdrawal, such as Congress 
provided in the bill establishing the North 
Cascades National Park and NRA, will pro- 
tect the White Clouds from destruction and 
preserve its beauty for future generations. 

Park protection would be effective in the 
following ways: 

1, Mineral Entry: All parks and monu- 
ments are withdrawn from mineral entry ex- 
cept as expressly provided otherwise by the 
statutes or executive orders which estab- 
lished them. 

2. Existing Valid Claims: There are four 
significant factors relating to the rights 
vested in a mineral entryman: 

a. A mineral claim is valid only if it is 
based on am actual discovery of a valuable 
mineral in sufficient quantity to meet the 
test of the prudent operator’s rule, that is, 
it can be marketed profitably. A general 
pattern of mineralization based on “sample” 
core drilling will not suffice to meet the test. 
Each claim must be based on actual dis- 
covery. 

b. The validity of claims in a withdrawn 
area is determined on the basis of actual dis- 
coveries made before the area was withdrawn. 
Discoveries made after the date of with- 
drawal are irrelevant in testing the claim's 
validity. The ASARCO claims in the White 
Clouds have not yet gone through the final 
validation process that must be performed 
by the Department of the Interior. If the 
land were withdrawn from mineral entry 
prior to that validation, future discoveries 
could not be made. 

3. Mill Site Entry: Where lands are with- 
drawn from mineral entry, an entryman 
could have a mill site only if he had made a 
valid mill site entry before the date of with- 
drawal. Even if the entryman has valid min- 
eral claims, he may not make a valid mill site 
entry until he has made a definite decision 
and plan for protection. If the area is with- 
drawn prior to such a time and the entryman 
later needs additional lands to develop his 
valid existing claim, he has no right to any 
additional lands and must face the necessity 
of removing all excavated materials for proc- 
essing outside of the withdrawn area, The 
economic burden of transportation and proc- 
essing of low-grade ore (99.8% waste) would 
be enough to make the proposed White 
Clouds operation uneconomical. The particu- 
lar danger of Section 12 of the NRA bill is 
that it would require that special use permits 
be given for on-site processing facilities. 

4, Access to Claims: The National Park 
Service indicates that there is no general 
statutory right of access across national parks 
and monuments to a pre-existing claim. 
There being no such right at common law 
and none granted by statute, it is possible 
that there is no right of access except such 
as is actually established or used at the time 
an area is withdrawn in a park or monument. 
At present, there is no established road or 
right of access in the White Clouds. 

Withdrawal of an area from mineral entry 
has a significant effect not only on the loca- 
tion of future claims but also on the future 
use of existing claims. In essence, when an 
area is withdrawn, the right to the use of 
land is frozen as of that date. Any future use 
of mining claims is determined by such 
rights, including future interests, as existed 
on the date of withdrawal. The power of the 
proposed Park-NRA legislation lies in its 
capability to protect Park values, even if a 
particular area within the Park contains 
valid claims. While the law guarantees the 
holder of the claim the right to the minerals 
in the claimed area, there is no guarantee 
that he must be able to extract or process 
those minerals in the most economical (but 
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potentially destructive) way. The net effect 
is protection, The mining company would re- 
tain the right to the minerals and would not 
have to be “bought out”, (Compensation for 
expenses incurred during the exploration of 
such an area could be made to the mining 
company if they decided to relinquish the 
claims.) 

The greater Sawtooth area is one of only 
a few areas left in the continental United 
States of Park quality. The 1.4 million acre 
complex proposed by the Greater Sawtooth 
Preservation Council would add a premier 
Park to the National Park system. The area 
deserves no less than the first-class protec- 
tion and recognition that Park status would 
provide. There are now 37 parks in the Na- 
tional Park system. These and the few addi- 
tional parks which may be created during the 
next decade are all that we will ever have. 
The combined pressures of increasing pop- 
ulation and increasing interest in Park travel 
compel us to plan now and to create now our 
legacy to the future. 


TABLE H.R. 6957 


Amendment of the present bill to meet 
some minimum standard of protection is the 
most desirable course of action. At the very 
least, such amendments would: 

Establish a wilderness National Park in 
the Sawtooth Mountains. The joint Park 
Service-Forest Service study of the Area 
completed and published in August 1965, 
could be the basic for such action. 

Replace the 5-year moratorium on new 
mineral entry with permanent mineral entry 
withdrawal. 

Delete the second sentence of Section 12 
(formerly Section 14) to eliminate the spe- 
cial use permits. 

If H.R. 6957 cannot be amended, its flaws 
of omission would make it an environmental 
failure and its flaws of commission would 
make it a tragically low standard for future 
legislation. The organizations listed below 
urge the House to amend or table the bill. 
Passage in its present form would be a dis- 
service to the cause of conservation, to the 
state of Idaho, and to the Nation. 


Mr. Chairman, I have asked a number 
of the country’s leading environmental 
organizations to give me their appraisal 
of this bill. Like myself, these groups are 
opposed to H.R. 6957 in its present form, 
and favor the Greater Sawtooths preser- 
vation council plan as a sounder alter- 
native. I place in the Record the letters 
I have received from these groups in 
response to my request for their 
appraisal: 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., January 10, 1972. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SAYLoR: We appreciate your re- 
quest for our views on H.R. 6957 as reported 
out by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. We have reviewed this bill and 
the Committee report and find that it repre- 
sents an unacceptably weak compromise 
where strong and forthright conservation ac- 
tion is what is so badly needed. 

The proposed Sawtooths National Recrea- 
tion Area as embodied in this bill does not 
do justice to this nationally significant al- 
pine region of Idaho. This superb natural 
area deserves the highest status as a national 
park, and the highest, strongest form of pro- 
tection which national park status confers. 
Rather than this, the present bill embodies 
a whole range of weaknesses and loopholes 
which will, in fact, severely endanger this 
magnificent natural area. The bill fails utter- 
ly to deal with the immediate and pressing 
exploitative threats which have motivated 
nationwide concern for the proper preserva- 
tion of this area. 
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We do not believe H.R, 6957 meets the test 
as sound, progressive conservation legisla- 
We do not believe it merits your support. 

Alternatively, we join many other national 
and Idaho groups in again commending to 
your attention the national park-national 
recreation area proposal put forward by the 
Greater Sawtooth Preservation Council. This 
is a sound proposal, dedicated to the assured 
protection of this area against mining and 
other wholly inappropriate development. It 
comes as no surprise, therefore, that H.R. 
6957, and not this better, stronger plan, en- 
joys such support from exploitative interests. 

In short, Mr. Saylor, we do not believe 
H.R. 6957 in its present form deserves your 
support, nor the support of those of your 
colleagues who have joined so often in sup- 
porting the broad national interest in pro- 
tecting the most superlative of this Nation’s 
natural areas, among which the Sawtooths 
of Idaho rank high indeed. 

Sincerely, 
STEWART M. BRaNDBORG, 
- Executive Director. 
SIERRA CLUB, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1972. 


The Honorable JOHN P, SAYLOR, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SAaYLOR: The Sierra Club Board 
of Directors, more than a year ago, went on 
record in support of a proposed Sawtooth Na- 
tional Park and Recreation Area as the pre- 
ferred means of protecting this unique and 
scenic section of Idaho. The Sierra Club be- 
lieves that H.R. 6957, the Sawtooth Recreation 
Area bill reported by the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, falls far short of 
needed protection. 

As you know, a number of mining claims 
checkerboard the area at present and with- 
out the restraints provided by National Park 
status unique and fragile scenic areas such 
as the White Clouds Mountains could be- 
come irreversibly altered. Mining activity is 
the greatest existing threat to the Sawtooth- 
White Clouds area and the provisions of H.R. 
6957 do not, in our opinion, adequately deal 
with this potential problem. The pending bill 
provides a five-year moratorium on new 
mining claims, but this is not a moratorium 
on development of existing claims. 

At public hearings held in Idaho an over- 
whelming number of witnesses expressed 
support for establishment of a National Park 
comprising units of the Sawtooth Mountains, 
White Clouds-Boulder Mountains, and Pio- 
neer Mountains, with adjacent national rec- 
reation area. This is the concept adopted by 
the Congress in establishment of the North 
Cascades National Park and Recreation Area, 
and the Idaho area provides similar elements 
of national significance, H.R. 6957 provides 
for completion of studies of the Sawtooths 
potential for inclusion in the National Park 
System by the end of 1973, less than two years 
away. Much is already known of the area’s 
park values, and it seems reasonable that 
Congress could make a judgment on park 
status this year, without further delay, if 
legislation were processed for establishment 
of a Sawtooth National Park. 

I would like to call your attention to an 
editorial which appeared in The Idaho 
Statesman, Boise, Idaho, on January 4, 1972, 
entitled “Sawtooth Bill Needs Amendment”. 
As you will note, this editorial in Idaho’s 
largest nwespaper also emphasizes that H.R. 
6957 “is too heavily weighted in favor of 
mining”. I appreciate this opportunity to 
convey views of the Sierra Club to you. With 
best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. LLOYD TUPLING, 
Washington Representative. 


[From the Idaho Statesman, Jan. 4, 1972] 
SAWTOOTH BILL NEEDS AMENDMENT 


Critics of the Sawtooth Recreation Area 
bill passed by the House have pointed out 
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fiaws which should be corrected. As it stands, 
the bill is too heavily weighted in favor of 
mining. 

Sen. Frank Church is supporting amend- 
ments which would strengthen the bill. Min- 
ing would remain a possibility, but the odds 
would be a little better. 

A large open pit mine as proposed for 
the White Clouds area is incompatible either 
with the recreation area favored by some 
Idahoans, or the national park management 
favored by others. 

Language in the House-approved bill sug- 
gests a positive guarantee to permit mining 
of existing claims. While rights under exist- 
ing claims can't be eliminated by legislation, 
the bill should not encourage mining. 

This is the central issue. Various indica- 
tions of public opinion suggest that most 
Idahoans don’t want mining in the White 
Clouds. A governor who advocated it was 
defeated. 

At best, Recreation Area status will leave 
the question of mining existing claims in 
doubt—dependent largely on administrative 
decisions of the Forest Service. Language 
which might tie the agency’s hands should 
be removed. 

Senator Church has not proposed to 
amend the bill to give any of the area park 
status. But he does propose to eliminate the 
language concerning existing claims. He also 
proposes to make the proposed five-year 
moratorium on new mining claims perma- 
nent. 

Those changes would take much of the 
ambiguity out of the bill, putting the em- 
phasis on recreation values. If those values 
are worth protecting—and they are—the ban 
on new mining claims should be more than 
temporary. 

A recreation area bill which increases the 
likelihood of mining in the White Clouds 
would be worse than a bill which maintains 
the status quo on that question. 

Much of the discussion of the merits of 
recreation area versus park status has ob- 
scured the central issue. That issue is mining 
or no mining. Witnesses who favored either 
a park or recreation area at House hearings 
on Sawtooth legislation were overwhelm- 
ingly against mining. 

At best, a recreation area bill will leave 
the question of mining in the hands of the 
Forest Service. It should be granted as much 
latitude as possible in dealing with existing 
claims. 

The bill, as approved, calls for a study of 
park status for the high mountain country. 
There is strong support for park legislation, 
which would offer better odds against min- 
ing. 

A recreation area bill is a compromise at 
best. That compromise should not include 
language which improves the odds for the 
conversion of the Little Boulder Creek valley 
or other areas into huge open pit operations, 


THREAT TO WHITE CLOUD PEAKS 


The White Cloud Peaks, about 250 in all, 
are a spectacular range of mountains about 
thirty miles northwest of Sun Valley in 
Idaho. Averaging close to 10,000 feet in 
height, these snow-capped peaks are dotted 
with pure lakes, alpine meadows and clear, 
fast-running streams. Virtually unpopulated, 
this rugged region has become the scene of 
intense political controversy because the 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
has staked out mining claims and would like 
to develop a huge open pit mine to extract 
molybdenum. Conservation-minded voters 
defeated the Republican Governor of Idaho 
in 1970 because of his aggressive support of 
this mining venture. 

Today, the House of Representatives is 
scheduled to consider a bill to establish the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area which 
would encompass the White Cloud Peaks. 
The bill has some good features. It directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to study the 
area as a possible park and it establishes the 
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Sawtooth “primitive area” as protected wil- 
derness. 

The bill also imposes a five-year morato- 
rium on new mining claims, but it specifi- 
cally permits the development of existing 
claims. This grave defect in the bill is due 
to the pro-mining bias of Representative As- 
pinall of Colorado, the long-time chairman 
of the House Interior Committee. Not only 
should there be a permanent ban on new 
mining claims, but all existing claims should 
be quashed, Marginal economic benefits do 
not justify despoiling White Cloud Peaks. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KY1). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, there are 
individuals in this Nation who would 
like a larger area preserved as a result 
of this legislation. There are others who 
want no area preserved for any purpose. 
There are some who want a larger or a 
smaller area with a different kind of 
designation. 

Indeed, as is so frequent in these in- 
stances, there are hard advocates dia- 
metrically opposed. You experienced 
lawmakers recognize the fact the peace- 
maker is not always blessed. You recog- 
nize that one who tries to compromise 
to produce legislation is not always 
thanked. 

In reality, the compromise satisfies 
neither of these extremes. In this case 
a fine piece of legislation has been pre- 
sented. For those who have sought com- 
promise I have much gratitude. 

I think it worthy of mention, also, that 
a man who is, as all of you know, a hard 
advocate of conservation, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania certainly is, 
should be commended for the position 
that he has taken on this legislation. 

I want to pledge to him and to the rest 
of the Members of this body that this is 
not the last day for the consideration of 
Sawtooth. If the area is not properly 
protected, the lach will not be because 
this is a bad piece of legislation, but 
rather because we will fail in our task in 
the future. 

This is an excellent piece of legislation 
deserving the support of all Members of 
this body. I urge its passage. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R.6957 which would 
establish two separate areas within the 
Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho—the Saw- 
tooth National Recreation Area, approxi- 
mately 537,000 acres of the loveliest 
mountain country in this Nation, and the 
Sawtooth Wilderness Area of about 216,- 
400 acres for that sector of the million 
and a half people residing near the area 
who desire a more complete “wilderness 
experience.” 

Interest in the Sawtooth Mountains as 
a unique scenic area dates back to 1911 
when the first bills were introduced to 
designate acreage as a national park. 
However, discovery of gold had brought 
intensive mining activity to the White 
Clouds area, and mining activity has 
continued to the present time. In fact, 
five of the six low grade roads into White 
Clouds provided access to mining oper- 
ations. 

With the mounting of environmental 
concerns in the 1960’s, Sawtooth has en- 
joyed a resurgence of public interest. 
During the first session of this Con- 
gress the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs took up the matter 
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of Sawtooth. Public attention, and the 
attention of Interior Committee mem- 
bers, focused on the White Clouds area, 
and the reconciliation of the conflicting 
interests of those who wanted to mine 
the ore in this region and those who did 
not want to mar the landscape with ei- 
ther surface mining or the structures 
associated with underground mining. 

After long hours of deliberation, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have concurred to a piece of legis- 
lation which takes into account these 
conflicting interests—interests that have 
generally been viewed as incompatible. 

First of all, H.R. 6957 provides that no 
new mining claims can be established 
within the recreation area for a period 
of 5 years. 

Second, the Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior and of Agriculture are authorized 
to establish regulations to control the use 
of motorized or mechanical equipment on 
any Federal land within the recreation 
area. 

Third, existing claimholders are ex- 
cused from doing the normally required 
assessment work without losing the right 
to claims, so long as a declaration of in- 
tent to hold claims is filed. 

Fourth, H.R. 6957 does not prohibit 
those now holding valid claims from 
prospecting or developing these already 
existing claims. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend this meet- 
ing of the minds, and I congratulate all 
parties involved with the shaping of this 
legislation for a job well done. The Saw- 
tooth bill sets a precedent of significant 
importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to assure the preservation and protec- 
tion of the natural, scenic, historic, pastoral, 
and fish and wildlife values and to provide 
for the enhancement of the recreational val- 
ues associated therewith, the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area and the Sawtooth 
Wilderness Area are hereby established. 

(b) The Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area (hereafter referred to as the “recreation 
area”) and the Sawtooth Wilderness Area 
(hereafter referred to as the “wilderness 
area”) shall comprise the lands generally 
depicted on the map entitled “Sawtooth Wil- 
derness Area and Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area” dated October 20, 1971, which 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the office of the Chief, Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereafter called the 
Secretary) shall, as soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this Act, publish a 
detailed description and map showing the 
boundaries of such areas in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary shall administer 
the Sawtooth National Recreation Area in ac- 
cordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to the national forests in 
such manner as will best provide (1) the 
protection and conservation of the salmon 
and other fisheries; (2) the conservation and 
development of scenic, natural, historic, pas- 
toral, wildlife, and other values, contributing 
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to and available for public recreation and en-~ “retary shall have the authority to use con- 


joyment, including the preservation of sites 
associated with and typifying the economic 
and social history of the American West; and 
(3) the management, utilization, and dis- 
posal of natural resources on federally owned 
lands such as timber, grazing, and mineral 
resources insofar as their utilization will not 
substantially impair the purposes for which 
the recreation area is established. 

(b) The lands designated as the Sawtooth 
Wilderness Area, which supersedes the Saw- 
tooth Primitive Area, shall be administered in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act (78 Stat. 890), except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except as provided in section 4, 
the Secretary is authorized to acquire by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, exchange, bequest, or other- 
wise any lands, or lesser interests therein, 
including scenic easements, which he deter- 
mines are needed for the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That acquisitions of lands or 
interests therein for access to and utilization 
of public property, and for recreation and 
other facilities, shall not exceed 5 per centum 
of the total acreage of all private property 
within the recreation area as of the effective 
date of this Act. 

As used in this Act the term “scenic ease- 
ment” means the right to control the use of 
land in order to protect the esthetic values 
for the purposes of this Act, but shall not 
preclude the continuation of any use exer- 
cised by the owner as of the date of this Act. 

(b) In exercising this authority to acquire 
lands, the Secretary shall give prompt and 
careful consideration to any offer made by 
an individual owning any land, or interest in 
and, within the boundaries described in sub. 
section 1(b) of this Act. In considering such 
offer, the Secretary shall take into considera- 
tion any hardship to the owner which might 
result from any undue delay in acquiring his 
property. 

(c) The Secretary may utilize condemna- 
tion proceedings without the consent of the 
owner to acquire private lands or interests 
therein pursuant to this section only in cases 
where, in his Judgment, all reasonable efforts 
to acquire such lands or interests therein by 
negotiation have failed, and in such cases he 
shall acquire only such title as, in his judg- 
ment, is reasonably necessary to accomplish 
the objectives of this Act. 

(d) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property, or 
interests therein, located within the recrea- 
tion area and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, he may convey in exchange 
therefor any federally owned property with- 
in the State of Idaho which he classifies as 
suitable for exchange and which is under 
his administrative jurisdiction. The values 
of the properties so exchanged shall be ap- 
proximately equal or, if they are not approxi- 
mately equal, they shall be equalized by the 
payment of cash to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. In 
the exercise of his exchange authority, the 
Secretary may utilize authorities and proce- 
dures available to him in connection with 
exchanges of national forest lands. 

(e) Any land or interest in land owned by 
the State of Idaho or any of its political sub- 
divisions may be acquired only by donation 
or exchange. 

(f£) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any federally owned lands located 
within the boundaries of the recreation area 
may, with the concurrence of the agency 
having custody thereof, be transferred with- 
out consideration to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for the purposes 
of the recreation area. 


(g) Except as otherwise provided, the Sec- 


demnation as a means of acquiring a clear 
and marketable title, free of any and all en- 
cumbrances. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall make and 
publish regulations setting standards for the 
use, subdivision, and development of pri- 
vately owned property within the boundaries 
of the recreation area. Such regulations shall 
be generally in furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act and shall have the object of as- 
suring that the highest and best private use, 
subdivision, and development of such pri- 
vately owned property is consistent with the 
purposes of this Act and with the overall 
general plan of the recreation area. Such 
regulations shall be as detailed and specific 
as is reasonably required to accomplish such 
objective and purpose. Such regulations may 
differ amongst the several parcels of private 
land in the boundaries and many from time 
to time be amended by the Secretary. All 
regulations adopted under this section shall 
be promulgated in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(b) After publication of such regulations, 
no privately owned lands shall be acquired 
by the Secretary by condemnation unless he 
determines, in his judgment, that such lands 
are being used, or are in imminent danger of 
being used, in a manner incompatible with 
the regulations established pursuant to this 
section or unless such lands are determined 
to be necessary for access or development, 
in which case such acquisitions shall be sub- 
ject to the 5 per centum limitation estab- 
lished in subsection 3(a). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable after the enactment of this Act, 
review the underdeveloped and unimproved 
portion or portions of the recreation area 
as to suitability or nonsuitability for pres- 
ervation as a part of the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. In conducting his 
review, the Secretary shall comply with the 
provisions of subsection 3(d) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 892), 
relating to public notice, public hearings, 
and review by State and other agencies, and 
shall advise the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of his recommendations with re- 
spect to the designation as wilderness of 
the area or areas reviewed. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may cooperate with 
other Federal agencies, with State and local 
public agencies, and with private individuals 
and agencies in the development and opera- 
tion of facilities and services in the area in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the restoration 
and maintenance of the historic setting and 
background of the frontier ranch-type town 
of Stanley. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall diminish, 
enlarge, or modify any right of the State of 
Idaho, or any political subdivision thereof, 
to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within the recreation area or of rights to 
tax persons, corporations, franchises, or prop- 
erty, including mineral or other interests, in 
or on lands or waters within the recreation 
area, except as provided in section 8. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing and fishing on lands and waters under 
his jurisdiction within the boundaries of 
the recreation area in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws of the United States and the 
State of Idaho, except that the Secretary 
may designate zones where, and establish 
periods when, no hunting or fishing shall 
be permitted for reasons of public safety, 
administration, fish and wildlife manage- 
ment, or public use and enjoyment. Except 
in emergencies, any regulations of the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section shall be put 
into effect only after consultation with the 
appropriate State fish and game department. 

Sec. 9. The jurisdiction of the State and 
the United States over waters of any stream 
included in the recreation and wilderness 
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areas shall be determined by established 
principles of law. Under the provisions of 
this Act, any taking by the United States 
of a water right which is vested under either 
State or Federal law at the time of enact- 
ment of this Act shall entitle the owner 
thereof to just compensation. Nothing in 
this Act shall constitute an express or im- 
plied claim or denial on the part of the 
Federal Government as to exemption from 
State water laws. 

Sec. 10. (a) Subject to valid existing 
rights, all Federal lands located in the rec- 
reation area are hereby withdrawn from all 
forms of location, enrty, and operation 
under the mining laws of the United States 
for a period of five years from the date of 
this Act. 

(b) The provisions of section 5 of the Act 
of May 10, 1872 (30 U.S.C. 28), which require 
that on each mining claim located after 
May 10, 1872, not less than $100 worth of 
labor shall be performed or improvements 
made during each year until patent has been 
issued therefor, shall not apply until six 
months after the expiration of this with- 
drawal, to claims or interests in claims lo- 
cated within said area. No mining claim or 
any interest in a claim within said area 
shall be subject to forfeiture by nonperform- 
ance of annual assessment work during the 
period ending six months after the expiration 
of this withdrawal: Provided, however, That 
the claimant of any mining location shall, 
before the expiration of each assessment year 
during the withdrawal, file or cause to be 
filed in the office where the location notice 
or certificate is recorded a notice that he 
desires to hold his mining claim or interest 
therein. 

Sec. 11. The Congress hereby recognizes 
and declares the need to take action to 
regulate the use, and protect the surface 
values of the Federal lands in the recreation 
area, and directs that necessary rules and 
regulations shall be jointly promulgated and 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior. Such regula- 
tions shall include, when deemed necessary, 
provisions for control of the use of motorized 
and mechanical equipment for transporta- 
tion over, or alteration of, the surface of 
such Federal land in connection with any 
authorized activities on such land, including 
but not limited to mineral prospecting, ex- 
ploration, or development and mining oper- 
ations. 

Sec. 12. Patents shall not hereafter be 
issued for locations and claims heretofore 
or hereafter made in the recreation area 
under the mining laws of the United States. 
This shall not be construed as preventing or 
interfering with the full exercise of the 
rights of the holder of a valid claim to fur- 
ther prospect, develop, and mine any such 
claim subject to compliance with the rules 
and regulations covering the Federal land 
on which any such claim is located. 

Sec. 13. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of this Act not more 
than $19,802,000 for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in lands and not more than 
$26,241,000 for development. Money appro- 
priated from the land and water conservation 
fund shall be available for the acquisition 
of lands, waters, and interests therein within 
the recreation area. 

Src. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
in consultation with appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies, shall make a com- 
prehensive analysis of the natural, economic, 
and cultural values of the recreation and 
wilderness areas for the purpose of evaluating 
the potentiality of establishing therein a 
national park or other unit of the national 
park system. He shall submit a report of the 
results of the analysis along with his recom- 
mendations to the Congress by December 31, 
1973. 

(b) His report shall show that in making 
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the aforesaid recommendations he took into 
consideration, among other things— 

(1) the feasible alternative uses of the 
land and the long- and short-term effect of 
such alternative uses upon, but not limited 
to, the following— 

(A) the State and local economy, 

(B) the natural and cultural environ- 
ment, 

(C) the management and use of water 
resources, 

(D) the management of grazing, timber, 
mineral, and other commercial activities, 

(E) the management of fish and wildlife 
resources, 

(F) the continued occupancy of existing 
homesites, campsites, commercial and pub- 
lic recreation enterprises, and other private- 
ly owned properties and the future develop- 
ment of the same, . 

(G) the interrelation between recreation 
areas, wilderness areas and park lands, and 

(2) the establishment of a national park 
in the mountain peaks and upland areas 
together with such portions of the national 
recreation area as may be necessary and 
appropriate for the proper administration 
and public use of and access to such park 
lands, leaving the valleys and low-lying 
lands available for multiple-use purposes. 

(c) Any recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a unit of the national park sys- 
tem shall be accompanied by (1) a master 
plan for the development and administra- 
tion of such unit, indicating proposed 
boundaries, access or other roads, visitor 
facilities, and proposed management con- 
cepts applicable to such unit; (2) a state- 
ment of the estimated Federal cost for ac- 
quisition, development, and operation of 
such unit; and (3) proposed legislation for 
establishment of such park administrative 
unit. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated not more than $50,000 to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act is 
declared to be invalid, such declaration 
shall not affect the validity of any other 
provision hereof. 


Mr. TAYLOR (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
be dispensed with and it be printed in 
the Recorp and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Are there any amendments to the sub- 
stitute committee amendment? If not, 
the question occurs on the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Chairman pro tempore of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State -of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 6957) to establish the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in 
the State of Idaho, to temporarily with- 
draw certain national forest land in the 
State of Idaho from the operation of the 
U.S. mining laws, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 774, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrose and third reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 369, nays 9, not voting 53, as 
follows: 
[Roll No. 8] 
YEAS—369 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Abbitt 


Dow 

Dowdy 

Drinan 

Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 


Hansen, Wash. Melcher 
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Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Zablockl 
Zion 


Railsback 


Collier 
Devine 


Goodling Zwach 


NOT VOTING—53 


Evins, Tenn. Pryor, Ark. 
Fuqua Purcell 
Galifianakis Rangel 
Green, Oreg. Rhodes 
Hawkins St Germain 
Hays Satterfield 
Ichord Shipley 
Sisk 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 

Aspin 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blackburn Stanton, 

f J. William 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Wilson, Bob 

elsen Wolff 
Eshleman O'Konski 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. J. William Stanton. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Bell. 

Mr, Tiernan with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. O’'Konski. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Galifianakis. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Clay. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Corman with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Pryor of 
Arkansas. 


the following 
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Mr. Uliman with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Mills of Arkansas. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 


Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAK- 
ER—OFFICIAL PICTURE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER. May the Chair have 
the attention of the Members for a 
moment? 

Members will all be seated and look at 
the camera during the next 10 minutes 
while pictures are being taken. The Chair 
would appreciate Members being quiet 
and still and sitting while the picture- 
taking process is underway. 

(Thereupon, official pictures were 
taken while the House was in session.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AVAILABILITY 
OF PICTURES 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking on behalf of the Historical So- 
ciety, one of whose activities you have 
just encountered, I want to say thank 
you to all of you for having made this 
possible and for your cooperation, and I 
would say thank you to the leadership 
that gave us the authority and inspira- 
tion. 

I would like to announce that, as be- 
fore—and this is the second time that 
this has happened in this manner in the 
history of this country—the Historical 
Society will make one four-color print, 
suitable for framing, available at cost 
to each Member. There will be some black 
and white copies available later. 

As soon as possible we will have a dis- 
play of the pictures available, at least 
those among the best taken today, in the 
Speaker’s lobby, and I shall be available 
to answer any questions on this or on 
any matter in relation to the work of the 
Historical Society and its program. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I merely wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to Congressman ScHWENGEL and the 
leadership he has given in the United 
States Capitol Historical Society, not 
only in making this picture available to 
us but also for his indefatiguable work 
every day and every year for this society. 
I commend you for it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 
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Mr. DORN. I, too, wish to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas in 
thanking the gentleman from Iowa for 
the wonderful job he is doing. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to my col- 
league from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
that the pictures would be available in 
black and white? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. In color and in 
black and white. 

Mr. GROSS. The pictures, then, have 
been taken in color, too. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to mo- 
mentarily comment very briefly on the 
Capitol and its meaning to me and hope- 
fully it can be of some value to my col- 
leagues as they have opportunities to 
speak to people about this magnificent 
and impressive public building. 

OUR CAPITOL—AN ENDURING SYMBOL 


Our Capitol is “A Place of Resounding 
Deeds.” In no other place can one find 
the ideals, the patriotism, the sentiments, 
the purposes and the honored traditions 
of our country so nobly enshrined as in 
our Capitol. 

It is the majestic symbol of the maj- 
esty of a grand and a great land. It is 
the heart of the Nation and the fountain- 
head of our Government. 

Our Capitol is the center from which 
radiates the people’s authority, their 
power, and their goodness—‘We, the 
People” with the inspiration, the power 
and the promises of “our holy of 
Holies”, “the Constitution’, are here en- 
abled to achieve goals that prompt the 
respect and admiration of the world. 

This place holds out hope for the less 
fortunate, give assurance to the success- 
ful and promise to the ambitious. It is the 
forum for representative government. It 
is the citadel of the basic freedoms— 
within its historic walls the voice of the 
Republic has been heard. A voice that is 
still heard in the country and increas- 
ingly now throughout the world. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, THURS- 
DAY, TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 7987 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight Thursday, January 27, 1972, to 
file a report on H.R. 7987, to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemoration 
of the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


THE YORK COLLEGE CRISIS 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the cause 
of higher education has received a most 
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severe blow as the result of a veto by 
New York State Governor Rockefeller of 
funds needed to construct York College 
in Jamaica, N.Y. This forward looking 
community project was endorsed and ac- 
tively supported by every segment of our 
city’s population. 

Because the York College crisis has 
national significance I am placing in the 
Recorp at this point the text of a tele- 
gram which I have sent to HEW Secre- 
tary Richardson in the hope of resolving 
the financial plight of this project: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The recent veto of 
funds by Governor Rockefeller for proposals 
for the York College complex in Jamaica, 
New York was a senseless blow against a 
community project with broad support from 
.every corner of the Jamaica and greater 
New York area. The York project is one of 
national significance and I hope you will use 
the influence of your office to save this im- 
portant community education project. New 
York City has been a leader in developing 
educational opportunities for its citizens, 
and if New York fails in its efforts, the en- 
tire nation will suffer the consequences, For 
that reason I urge the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to use its resources to 
bring the York College project to fruition, to 
impress upon our Governor the high priority 
which must be assigned to this project, to 
mobilize federal, state and local interests and 
if necessary to provide federal financial as- 
sistance. Specifically I ask that you deter- 
mine whether emergency funds can be made 
available to continue the York College plans. 


The New York Times, in an editorial 
which appeared in its January 19th edi- 
tion, discusses the disappointment which 
we all feel as the result of the Governor’s 
action in this situation. I would ask that 
the text of that editorial be placed in the 


Record for the information of my col- 
leagues. 
A Sap PLAN FoR COLLEGES 


Recession and austerity confront the 
state’s public and private colleges and uni- 
versities with the same critical fiscal prob- 
lems. The threat of disaster may technically 
take different shape—budget cuts for public 
institutions and deficits for private ones— 
but the ultimate consequence for both is a 
decline in quality, restricted educational op- 
portunities and even the specter of bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is therefore unfortunate that Governor 
Rockefeller, in his budget message, has sug- 
gested that the remedy be sought in a dra- 
matic increase of tuitions at the low-cost or 
free public campuses as & means of making 
the high-cost private ones appear more com- 
petitive. Such protective tariffs would add 
prohibitively to the cost of higher education 
for the great mass of students from middle- 
income families. Even with added scholar- 
ships for the poor, the end effect would be 
to restrict opportunities and seriously in- 
flate the educational portion of the cost of 
living. 

Even if this maneuver were to boost the 
private institutions’ sagging enrollment, 
which is doubtful, it would do nothing to 
strengthen their long-term financial posi- 
tion and would instead lead to further tui- 
tion increases. 

Such a policy of deliberately phasing out 
low-cost higher education presages a closing 
of opportunities for needy students and 
mounting costs for middle-income ones. This 
is precisely why the Governor's suggestion 
for merging the City University with the 
state system raises doubts about what would 
otherwise be a decidedly rational course. 

Far more productive, particularly in a 
situation that requires quick aid, could be 
Mr. Rockefeller’s appeal for statewide and 
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regional cooperation between the public and 
private sectors. The logical immediate step 
would be to contract out the public uni- 
versities’ excess students to fill the 14,000 
vacancies on the private campuses, with the 
state contributing the tuition differential. 
This would provide instant aid to private 
higher education, while relieving overcrowd- 
ing and reducing expenditures at the city 
and state universities. 

Such action should be viewed as the begin- 
ning of a rational, long-range realignment 
of the state’s higher education system. It is 
clearly preferable to a panicky effort to pro- 
tect the private colleges at the expense of 
the public ones. 


REQUIRING THAT THE CONGRESS 
BE NOTIFIED ON IMPOUNDMENT 
OF FUNDS BY THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr, 
Spcaker, I submit to the House for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to require that 
Congress be notified by the President 
whenever he impounds or authorizes the 
impoundment, withholding, or deferring 
of appropriated funds. 

This legislation would provide that the 
President cease the withholding of funds 
if the Congress does not approve his ac- 
tions during a 60-day period. 

My statement to the House on January 
19 concerning the withholding and im- 
poundment of appropriated moneys by 
the current administration has prompted 
me to introduce this measure. 

The bill is based on one introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, the Honorable Sam Ervin, on 
September 27, 1971, and is similar with 
one exception. The definition of im- 
poundment has been changed to coin- 
cide with the definition used by the 
“Glossary of Terms Relating to the 
Budget and Fiscal Provisions of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1970” is- 
sued by the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice in December 1971. The glossary de- 
fines impoundment as “any type of ex- 
ecutive action which effectively precludes 
the obligation or expenditure of the ap- 
propriated funds.” 

In extensive hearings held last March, 
Senator Irvin’s Subcommittee on the 
Separation of Powers brought out the 
fact that the Executive Office of Man- 
agement and Budget had impounded over 
$12 billion in areas where great need 
exists. As a result of these hearings, and 
subsequent information received by the 
various departments, I instructed my 
staff to research the 10 major grant 
programs within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
Agriculture. We discovered that, from 
fiscal year 1971, OMB impounded over 
$1 billion in model cities, water and 
sewer, Urban Renewal, FHA, and REAP. 
In addition, we learned that the admin- 
istration plans to impound over $500 mil- 
lion in the basic water and sewer pro- 
gram and over $300 million in model cit- 
ies at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one who is 
doing more to preserve our Constitution 
and the constitutional prerogatives and 
obligations of the Congress than is the 
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distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I think that all of us serving in Con- 
gress, every citizen, indeed every future 
citizen, owes him a deep debt of grati- 
tude. 

My statement of January 19 referred 
to executive impoundment but concen- 
trated on what I believe is the President’s 
manipulation of this year’s appropria- 
tions for the purposes of enhancing his 
chances at the polls in November. 

I pointed out that from the 10 areas we 
research within the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
Agriculture, the administration is plan- 
ning to obligate 80 percent of those 
moneys for programs during the closing 
months of fiscal year 1972 so that its 
impact will be maximum by election day. 

It is presently the duty of both Houses 
of Congress to appropriate funds for var- 
ious programs administered by the ex- 
ecutive. We can, by our legislative 
process, reduce or increase funding when 
we feel the need arises. There has been 
a growing tendency over the years for 
the executive to, at will, exercise what 
amounts to an item veto over appropria- 
tions passed by Congress simply by de- 
ferring, withholding, or impounding 
funds for programs the Congress deemed 
necessary, but the executive did not. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a serious 
constitutional question exists here. Is it 
constitutional for the executive to im- 
pound funds appropriated to it by Con- 
gress, and is it constitutional for the ex- 
ecutive to manipulate the flow of funds 
into the communities of this Nation for 
obvious political purposes? 

The Constitution of the United States 
explicitly gives the legislative branch of 
Government the power to investigate the 
problems of this Nation and to move to 
appropriate funds for the alleviation of 
these problems. The Constitution does 
not give the President an item veto over 
our actions and does not give him au- 
thority to defer, withhold, or impound 
any funds appropriated by Congress. 

The bills which Senator Ervin intro- 
duced and which I introduce here today 
would give the legislative branch a real 
check on the impoundment practices of 
the executive. 

This bill is simple in content but potent 
in the effect it will have in reestablishing 
Congress’ power over the purse. 

In addition to requiring the President 
to notify, by special message, his inten- 
tion to impound and the necessity of 
congressional approval within 60 days, 
the bill provides that the approving con- 
current resolution shall be privileged 
business, and it specifies rules of proce- 
dure which will provide for ease of con- 
sideration and a reasonable period of 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the text of the bill. 

H.R. 12641 
A bill to require the President to notify 
the Congress whenever he impounds funds, 
or authorizes the impounding of funds, and 
to provide a procedure under which the 

House of Representatives and the Senate 


may approve the President’s action or re- 
quire the President to cease such action 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
whenever the President impounds any funds 
appropriated by law out of the Treasury for 
a specific purpose or project, or approves the 
impounding of such funds by an officer or 
employee of the United States, he shall, with- 
in ten days thereafter, transmit to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate a special 
message specifying— 

(1) the amount of funds impounded, 

(2) the specific projects or governmental 
functions affected thereby, and 

(3) the reasons for the impounding of such 
funds. 

(b) Each special message submitted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate on the same day, and shall be delivered 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
if the House is not in session, and to the 
Secretary of the Senate if the Senate is not 
in session, Each such message shall be print- 
ed as a document for each House. 

Sec. 2. The President shall cease the im- 
pounding of funds set forth in each special 
message within sixty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session after the message is received 
by the Congress unless the specific impound- 
ment shall have been ratified by the Con- 
gress by passage of a resolution in accord- 
ance with the procedure set out in section 4 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act, the im- 
pounding of funds includes— 

(1) withholding or delaying the expendi- 
ture or obligation of funds (whether by estab- 
lishing reserves or otherwise), appropriated 
for projects or activities, and the termina- 
tion of authorized projects or activities for 
which appropriations have been made, and 

(2) any type of executive action which ef- 
fectively precludes the obligation or expendi- 
ture of the appropriated funds. 

Sec. 4. (a) The following subsections of 
this section are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, respectively, and as such they shall be 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
section; and they shall supersede other rules 
only to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far relating to the procedure of that 
House) at any time, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House, 

(b) (1) For purposes of this section and 
section 2 the term “resolution” means only 
a concurrent resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate, as the case may 
be, which is introduced in and acted upon 
by both Houses before the end of the first 
period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress after the date on 
which the President's message is received by 
that House. 

(2) The matter after the resolving clause 
of each resolution shall read as follows: "That 
the House of Representatives (Senate) ap- 
proves the impounding of funds as set forth 
in the special message of the President dated 
—, House (Senate) Document numbered —.” 

(3) For purposes of this subsection and 
section 2, the continuity of a session is bro- 
ken only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die, and the days on which either House 
is not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain 
shall be excluded in the computation of the 
sixty-day period. 

(c) (1) A resolution introduced with re- 
spect to a special message shall not be re- 
ferred to a committee and shall be privi- 
leged business for immediate consideration. 
It shall at any time be in order (even though 
a previous motion to the same effect has 
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been disagreed to) to move to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and not debatable. 
An amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to, 

(2) If the motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of a resolution is agreed to, debate 
on the resolution shall be limited to ten 
hours, which shall be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the reso- 
lution, An amendment to the resolution 
shall not be in order, It shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to, and 
it shall not be in order to move to consider 
any other resolution introduced with respect 
to the same special message. 

(3) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the consideration of a resolution, 
and motions to proceed to the consideration 
of other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of 
the House of Representatives or the Senate, 
as the case may be, to the procedure relating 
to a resolution shall be decided without 
debate. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PEACE OFFER 
DESERVES UNITED SUPPORT 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last night 
in another dramatic announcement to 
the American people, the President of 
the United States disclosed that a series 
of secret negotiations have been carried 
on between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
North Vietnam since August 1969. 

On May 25, 1971, a number of my 
colleagues joined me in a concurrent 
resolution calling upon the President to 
withdraw all American forces from Viet- 
nam by November 30, 1971, contingent 
upon the release of all American pris- 
oners of war, the establishment of a 
cease fire, and the mutual withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from South Vietnam 
by that date. 

This morning I reviewed many of the 
bills and resolutions which were intro- 
duced in the first session of the 92d Con- 
gress calling upon the President to set a 
deadline for the withdrawal of American 
forces from Vietnam. I also reviewed sev- 
eral newspaper clippings which were 
highly critical of the President for re- 
fusing to set a deadline and for failing to 
respond to the seven-point program of- 
fered by the Vietcong in July of last year. 

As we learned last night, the President 
has offered to set a definite time for 
withdrawal of American forces. He has 
responded to the seven-point program of 
the Vietcong, and he has negotiated dili- 
gently and in good faith with the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam—both pub- 
licly and privately. 

Like so many other Members of Con- 
gress I was surprised and indeed astound- 
ed that the President has offered almost 
every proposal which we in Congress were 
attempting to urge upon him by legisla- 
tion. For example, in my House Con- 
current Resolution 321, which was intro- 
duced on May 25, 1971, the President was 
urged to set a deadline in exchange for 
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the return of all American prisoners of 
war and a cease fire in Indochina. We 
know now that on May 31, 1971, Dr. 
Kissenger made such a proposal to the 
North Vietnamese on behalf of the Presi- 
dent and the American people. 

This is only one example of the way in 
which the President has exhausted every 
possible avenue for bringing the conflict 
to an end. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time for 
Congress and the American people to 
make public their support of the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to secure peace in 
Southeast Asia. Therefore, I am today 
introducing a House concurrent resolu- 
tion to commend the President on his 
peace efforts and to encourage him to . 
continue to seek peace in Vietnam, and I 
seek unanimous consent that the text of 
this resolution be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the President of the United States, 
in August, 1969, began a series of secret 
negotiations with the government of North 
Vietnam endeavoring to bring peace to Indo- 
china; 

Whereas, on May 31, 1971, the President 
offered to set a deadline for the withdrawal 
of all American forces in exchange for the 
release of all prisoners of war and a ceasefire; 

Whereas, the government of North Vietnam 
rejected this peace offer; 

Whereas, the President continued, despite 
that rejection, to negotiate in good faith with 
the government of North Vietnam both in 
public and in private, and 

Whereas, the government of North Vietnam 
has rejected or failed to respond to all peace 
offers, both public and private, and instead 
intensified the war in Indochina: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(The Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of Congress that the President of the United 
States be commended for his diligent efforts 
to achieve peace in Indochina. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President be encouraged to continue 
to seek a peaceful solution to the war in 
Indochina according to the plan made public 
to the American people on January 25, 1972. 

Sec. 3. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President be urged to give the high- 
est priority to securing the release of all 
American prisoners of war and to withdraw- 
ing ‘all American forces from South Vietnam. 

Sec. 4. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President be encouraged to seek the 
assistance of other nations including par- 
ticularly the People’s Republic of China in 
obtaining the cooperation of the government 
of North Vietnam in arriving at a peaceful 
solution to the war in Indochina. 

Sec. 5. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President of the United States is, 
and has been, pursuing a course of action 
dedicated to achieving peace in Indcchina 
which deserves the support and encourage- 
ment of Congress and the American people. 


HEARINGS ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
OATH SUPPORT ACT AND RE- 
PEAL OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT 


(Mr. PREYER of North Carolina asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. PREYER of North Carolira. Mr. 
Speaker, a subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity which I chair has this day opened 
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hearings on bills which would either re- 
peal or amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 and would reform the 
Federal Civilian Employee Loyalty and 
Security program. In the consideration 
of these bills the subcommittee is con- 
fronted with a number of diverse but re- 
lated issues. These are briefed in my 
opening statement which I include in my 
remarks for the information of interested 
Members. 
The statement follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE 
RICHARDSON PREYER, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON LOYALTY AND SECURITY, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY, JANU- 
ARY 25, 1972 


This subcommittee, consisting of myself 
as Chairman, together with Mr. Ichord who 
is Chairman of the full Committee, Mr. Pep- 
per, Mr. Ashbrook, and Mr. Zion, continues 
its oversight inquiry into the operation and 
administration of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 and of the Federal Civil- 
ian Employee Loyalty-Security Program.’ At 
the same time we meet today and hereafter 
to consider bills relevant to this inquiry 
which have been referred to this subcommit- 
tee for consideration and report. These in- 
clude H.R. 11120, introduced on October 6, 
1971 by Mr. Ichord and myself, a bill to re- 
peal the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, to establish procedures assuring that 
the constitutional oath of office shall be taken 
in good faith, and for other purposes; and 
two bills introduced by Mr. Ashbrook which 
would amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, namely, H.R. 9669, a bill 
drafted and requested by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, introduced on July 8, 1971, and the bill 
H.R. 574, introduced on January 22, 1971. 

The subcommittee’s extensive inquiry has 
revealed a number of failures in the admin- 
istration of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act and of the loyalty and security program. 
Undoubtedly, the bills we consider, although 
of varying scope, represent an effort to repair 
some of these deficiencies. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the programs will require exten- 
sive remedial action by the executive branch, 
perhaps even more so than by the enactment 
of basic legislation. Moreover, it may be nec- 
essary to alter our approach to some of these 
problems, both from the standpoint of au- 
thorizing legislation and executive branch 
action. 

In enacting the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, we should recall that the Congress 
sought to cope with Communist techniques 
of deceit and concealment. They pose a seri- 
ous threat to the “effective, free functioning 
of our national institutions.”* To that end 
the Congress established a system of public 
disclosure—or exposure, if you will—of Com- 
munist organizations characterized by the 
Act as “action,” “front,” and “infiltrated.” 
Adopted at a time when the world Commu- 
nist movement was largely unified under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the provisions of the Act were 
formulated so as to embrace only those orga- 
nizations which were Moscow-controlled. The 
Subversive Activities Control Board, estab- 
lished by the Act, was given the quasi-judi- 
cial function of making determinations, on 
motion of the Attorney General, of the char- 
acter of organizations as Communist. 


‘Hearings (to date) on this subject have 
been printed and published in three parts or 
volumes titled, “Hearings Regarding the Ad- 
ministration of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 and the Federal Civilian 
Employee Loyalty-Security Program.” 

2A phrase borrowed from Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, in Communist Party v. Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 367 U.S. 1, at 
97 (1961). 
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In addition to the bare disclosure purposes 
of the Act, the Board’s determinations with 
respect to the character of organizations have 
certain collateral consequences related to the 
Federal employee loyalty and security pro- 
gram. The Act contains a provision making 
it unlawful (under penal sanction) for any 
member of a Communist-action or Commu- 
nist-front organization to hold non-elective 
office or employment under the United States, 
It is to be noted, however, that the Depari- 
ment of Justice has never instituted any 
prosecution under this provision, 

While the Attorney General has the re- 
sponsibility of initiating all cases before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, he has 
also assumed responsibility under Executive 
Order 10450 for designating “totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, and subversive” orga- 
nizations in furtherance of the employee 
loyalty-security program. There is thus some 
overlapping of activity. It is to be observed, 
however, that the executive order is not lim- 
ited to Moscow-controlled organizations, but 
embraces all varieties of groups commonly 
known as Communist as well as others which 
are non-Communist. Moreover, under the 
Act the determination of Communist orga- 
nizations was made by the Board, but under 
the executive order determinations were made 
by the Attorney General. That was the situa- 
tion until July 2, 1971, when, on promulga- 
tion of E. O. 11605, amending E. O. 10450, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board was as- 
signed the additional non-statutory function 
of making determinations, on petition of the 
Attorney General, of organizations described 
in the executive order. 

Both under the Act and the executive 
orders the function of designating organiza- 
tions has met with obstacles which, at least 
to date, have never been wholly overcome, 
That the failures may be attributed to a 
variety of causes is no doubt true. One diffi- 
culty has been that, with the exception of 
the Act’s administration by Herbert Brow- 
nell, who served as Attorney General for 
the period 1953-57, the Justice Department’s 
enforcement efforts have not been particu- 
larly aggressive. Herbert Brownell instituted 
proceedings against 23 Communist organiza- 
tions. He was followed by William P, Rogers 
who instituted no cases against Communist 
organizations. Thereafter, Robert F. Kennedy 
initiated but one front case; Nicholas Katzen- 
bach instituted but one front case; Ramsey 
Clark instituted no cases; and John N. 
Mitchell initiated two front cases. This is 
the record, although we have reason to be- 
lieve that a larger number of Communist 
organizations have been in existence since 
the Subversive Activities Control Act was 
enacted in 1950. Designations under the ex- 
ecutive order demonstrate similar inaction. 
Prior to 1955, not less than 283 organizations 
had been designated under executive orders 
(including not only E. O. 10450, promulgated 
by President Eisenhower in 1953, but also a 
prior order, E. O. 9835, promulgated by Pres- 
ident Truman in 1947). None has been desig- 
nated since that time. 

Moreover, the President's basic directive— 
E. O. 10450, first promulgated in 1953—has 
been applied by the agencies, I should say, 
with varying degrees of confusion. Much of 
this confusion may be ascribed to the fact 
that a simple “loyalty” program initiated by 
President Truman in 1947 on the promulga- 
tion of E. O. 9835, was replaced by a program 
which endeavored to combine “loyalty,” “se- 
curity,” and “suitability” under a security 
standard of “clearly consistent with the in- 
terests of the national security.” Following 
the adoption of E. O. 10450, the United States 
Supreme Court, construing the application of 
the order to the dismissal of a Federal em- 
ployee under the Act of August 26, 1950, 
had occasion to describe this inartistically 
phrased order as both awkward in form and 
ambiguous. Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 536, 556 
(1956). The 1950 Act, which authorizes cer- 
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tain summary procedures in connection with 
dismissals from employment “in the interests 
of the national security,” was held to be 
applicable to “sensitive” positions only, Our 
investigation has indicated that the ambigu- 
ities in the order have indeed affected the 
administration of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram, and that some agencies have applied 
the reasoning of this case so as to limit the 
application of the program under E. O. 10450 
to sensitive positions only. In the years since 
Cole v. Young the Department has failed to 
clarify the language of the order. 

On the other hand, an explicit statutory 
authorization—those provisions of law com- 
monly referred to as the Hatch Act, now 5 
U.S.C. 3333 and 7311—denying employment 
to persons maintaining subversive organiza- 
tional membership, was struck down by a 
1969 decision of the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia in Stewart v. 
Washington, 301 F. Supp. 601. Provisions of 
that Act requiring that an individual be 
denied office or employment in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, unless he executed an 
affidavit that (1) he does not advocate “the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of 
Government,” and (2) is not “a member of 
an organization that he knows advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment,” were invalidated on the alleged 
ground that clause (1) was not limited to 
“violent” overthrow, and that clause (2) 
applied to “passive and inert membership” 
and members “who may not share” the views 
of the group on this advocacy. The Depart- 
ment of Justice took no appeal from this 
lower court decision, although the decision 
voided an Act of Congress and established or 
asserted principles adversely affecting pro- 
grams intended to preserve the integrity 
of the Government itself. 

In saying what I have, it is of course not 
my intention at this time to review, or even 
to summarize, all of the facts and issues 
touched upon in the course of the subcom- 
mittees inquiry. It is my purpose to reserve 
a more detailed exposition for inclusion in 
the report of the subcommittee. I have 
scratched the surface of this vast and com- 
plicated subject only to place the meas- 
ures before us in some perspective. Suffice 
for present purposes to say that the bills 
before us address themselves to one or more 
aspects of the principal issues to which I 
nave referred; namely, the question of the 
repeal or retention of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950; the question of the 
relationship of the Attorney General's list 
to the administration of the loyalty-security 
program; the question of an appropriate 
employment standard to assure the mainte- 
nance of a loyalty program for access to 
positions now commonly called “non-sensi- 
tive’; and the question of remedial legisla- 
tion in light of Stewart v. Washington, 

The bill, H. R. 11120, would repeal the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 (under 
which the Subversive Activities Control 
Board has functioned) and would estab- 
lish a Federal Employee Security and Ap- 
peals Commission. This Commission would 
have the function of making determinations 
of the character of certain (subversive) or- 
ganizations and also serve as an appeal board 
for Federal employees dismissed on loyalty 
or security grounds. Its functions would be 
performed only in connection with the ad- 
ministration of an executive branch civilian 
employee screening program established by 
the bill, and not for general disclosure pur- 
poses. This program would require in general 
pre-appointment investigations and the ex- 
clusion of persons as to whom there is rea- 
sonable doubt that they will in good faith 
support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Only such organizations as are clearly 
relevant to the employment standard are 
the subject of determination by the Com- 
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mission. These include (1) organizations 
which have as a purpose the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States or of 
any State by force, violence, or any unlaw- 
ful means, (2) organizations which advocate, 
teach, or urge, as a principle to be translated 
into action, the propriety or necessity of 
armed resistance or resistance by force to the 
execution of laws of the United States or 
the propriety or necessity of assisting or en- 
gaging in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States, 
and (3) organizations controlled by the fore- 
going and which operate in support of their 
purposes. The Commission will proceed to 
make these determinations only upon ap- 
plication made by the Attorney General, by 
the head of any Department or Agency of 
the executive branch in cases in which the 
character of particular organizations is a 
controverted fact in issue before the agency, 
and such other persons as the President may 
authorize, 

Determinations of the character of such 
organizations are for the purpose of assist- 
ing the employing agencies in the investiga- 
tion of individuals so that “only such per- 
sons as are loyal to the Constitution, disposed 
to defend and maintain it against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic, and committed 
to the efficient execution of their duties 
thereunder, are employed by the Government 
of the United States.” For this purpose like- 
wise, and as an alternative to the require- 
ments of the provisions of the Hatch Act 
invalidated in Stewart v. Washington, the 
bill requires the completion of a written 
questionnaire by an applicant for federal 
employment relating to his membership in 
organizations advocating or teaching that 
the Government of the United States or of 
any State should be overturned by force, and 
organizations determined by the Commis- 
sion to be of the type previously noted, Un- 
like the Hatch Act "Loyalty Oath,” there is in 
this provision no denial of employment con- 
ditioned on a disclaimer of membership in 
relevant organizations. The questionnaire is 
for investigative purposes only, to assist the 
agency concerned in arriving at its ultimate 
determination with respect to the question 
whether there is any reasonable doubt that 
the applicant will in good faith support the 
Constitution of the United States. 

On the other hand, the bill, H.R. 9669, 
would retain the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 in its present form with the 
exception that it would change the name of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board by 
re-naming it the “Federal Internal Security 
Board.” The bill is an Administration pro- 
posal and is intended to give support to the 
President’s July 2, 1971 amendment (E. O. 
11605) to E. O. 10450. The bill in no way 
alters the Act. Its provisions would make 
applicable to proceedings conducted pur- 
suant to E. O. 10450, as amended, those pro- 
visions of sections 13 and 14 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 which 
accord subpoena power to the Board, require 
public hearings with the assistance of coun- 
sel and the right to cross-examination, re- 
quire the Board to take evidence and pro- 
ceed to a determination of the issues when 
an organization fails to appear at a hearing, 
make punishable misbehavior in the pres- 
ence of the Board or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the hearings, and accord judicial 
review. 

This amendment to E. O. 10450 authorizes 
the SACB upon petition of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make determination of the character 
of certain organizations described in the 
order as totalitarian, fascist, communist, 
subversive, or whether adopting a policy of 
unlawfully advocating commission of acts of 
force or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or of any State, or which seek to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
or any State or subdivision thereof by un- 
lawful means. These determinations are in 
aid of the administration of the screening 
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program established by E. O. 10450 which 
has a purpose “to insure that the employ- 
ment and retention in employment of any 
civilian officer or employee within the de- 
partment or agency is clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security.” 

I should note that several organizations, 
including some identified as Communist, 
have already brought action to enjoin the 
execution of E.O. 11605, This action, com- 
menced in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, was dismissed this 
January 10, 1972 by Judge Gesell on the 
ground that it was prematurely brought. In 
his opinion, however, Judge Gesell indicated 
that there were some “disturbing implica- 
tions” in what he described as an effort “to 
revitalize a loyalty program that has found 
little favor.” “There is, for example,” he said, 
“no precedent for a President delegating to 
an independent, quasijudicial body far- 
reaching responsibilities different in form 
and effect from those specifically given that 
body when created by the Congress.” More- 
over, wholly apart from the question of dele- 
gation, Judge Gesell declared that “the Order 
contains definitions governing listing that 
appear on their face to raise constitutional 
problems by reason of their vagueness and 
overbreadth and the resulting effect on the 
rights of many Government workers, present 
or future.” The Court indicated that it would 
act if the President’s order is later imple- 
mented by an “informative petition” of the 
Attorney General which will establish “a 
basis for whatever organization is challenged 
and those similarly situated to test the dele- 
gation and the alleged overbreadth of the 
Order before hearings are held.” 

The bill, H.R. 574, would amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 by con- 
ferring on the Attorneys General of each 
State the power to initiate cases and to con- 
tinue proceedings before the Board to the 
same extent and manner as conferred upon 
the Attorney General of the United States by 
the terms of the Act. This appears to be an 
effort to expand the work of the Board, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that over the 
years, following the administration of At- 
torney General Brownell, the Department of 
Justice has not given the Board an apprecia- 
ble amount of work to do. 

It is our hope and purpose to resolve the 
issues disclosed by our inquiry. Perhaps we 
can, after consideration, reach a consensus of 
opinion which may be reflected in a clean 
bill and that it may find support within the 
subcommittee, the Committee, and ultimate- 
ly the . I say now, as I have said be- 
fore, that at this stage in our history it 
should be clear to all that the systematic 
efforts to undermine our free institutions 
requires some kind of internal security sys- 
tem. In saying this, I call for the cooperation 
and assistance of all thinking and dedicated 
members of our society, of liberals and of 
conservatives alike, 

On the one hand, liberals by now must 
surely appreciate the great stakes they have 
in the survival of the democratic system, 
whose defects they can freely criticize under 
the ground rules of the Bill of Rights. They 
have thus a great stake in seeing that those 
ground rules are not abused by subversives. 
It is proper that liberals should attack abuses 
in security programs, but they must also rec- 
ognize the unpleasant necessity of such pro- 
grams, On the other hand, conservatives for 
their part must recognize that absolute se- 
curity is impossible and that we can pay too 
high a price in straining to achieve an im- 
possible ideal. The problem is to achieve 
more security in particular areas of risks and 
do so in such a way that we do not lose more 
by the methods we use than by the disasters 
we prevent. We must use creative intelligence 
to protect our free society from its hidden 
enemies without making less free those who 
are not its hidden enemies. I believe this 
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Tesult can be accomplished within the frame- 
work of reasonably effective legislation. 


PUBLIC SERVICE HOSPITALS 


(Mr. O’NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and inelude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL., Mr. Speaker, in the near 
future Congress must face an issue over 
which there has been much concern: the 
continuation of the Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals that have served this Na- 
tion since our independence. 

There have been repeated threats to 
the existence of the public health serv- 
ice hospital system, and each time Con- 
gress has demonstrated its commitment 
to keep these facilities open. When the 
administration let it be known, through 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that it intended to close the 
last of the eight remaining Public Health 
Service hospitals, the disclosure was met 
by an overwhelming response from the 
communities affected and from the 
Congress. 

More than 250 Congressmen joined in 
a resolution expressing their desire to see 
that the hospitals remain open and 
funded. After holding extensive hearings 
on this matter, and after seeking the 
opinion of the Comptroller General— 
which was that the Department of HEW 
had no power to close the eight hospi- 
tals—Congress was assured that the fa- 
cilities were not in jeopardy and that 
vital and much needed health-care serv- 
ices would not be terminated. 

Only last month Congress again 
learned that HEW fully intended to move 
ahead with their plans, without inform- 
ing the legislative branch of their in- 
tentions, in violation of express congres- 
sional action. 

At a time when this Nation is facing a 
severe health-care problem, it seems in- 
congruous that we are considering the 
closing of existing hospitals rather than 
restoring, revitalizing, and renovating 
these facilities so that they can dispense 
better care to more people. 

The Brighton Marine Hospital is an 
excellent example. We who live in Boston 
are extremely fortunate to have a Public 
Health Service hospital. During fiscal 
year 1970, this hospital treated 17,000 
people and cared for more than 58,000 
in need of outpatient care. Among those 
treated were American seamen, members 
of the Coast Guard, and other military 
personnel and their dependents. But, 
thousands more received benefits from 
this Boston hospital. 

Like other Public Health Service fa- 
cilities, the Boston facility works closely 
with the community in all facets of 
health care. Each week the Boston Pub- 
lic Health Service hospital conducts three 
family planning clinics with special serv- 
ices for low-income citizens. It provides 
a college mental health infirmary. Coast 
Guardsmen receive intensive care in a re- 
habilitation program fostered by the hos- 
pital. Research by its pharmacists has 
resulted in a new program of drug dis- 
tribution and a modification of the unit- 
dose system that is serving as a prototype 
for all Public Health Service hospitals. 

The hospital works closely with several 
universities and technical schools in the 
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area in the training of medical laboratory 
assistants, dental assistants, physical 
therapists, medical-record technicians, 
and medical students. On-the-job train- 
ing programs are conducted for a vast 
array of skills—skills that are in strong 
demand across the Nation. 

I am not alone in my support for this 
Boston Public Health Service Hospital. 
In the report of the consultant sight visit 
team to Boston, conducted as part of the 
Public Health Service hospital conver- 
sion study, statements clearly support 
maintenance of this facility. The report 
reads in part: 

Considering the diversity of responsibili- 
ties which have been assigned to this facility, 
closing the facility and transferring respon- 
sibility for all service activities to civilian 
institutions would present many difficult 
problems. .. à 


The report further states: 


A strong case could be made for the con- 
tinued operation of the facility which, with 
minor alterations, could discharge its current 
responsibilities for many years. The physical 
plant is not obsolete and seems well adapted 
for the purpose it serves. Many specialized 
services would have to be continued and 
could probably be operated with greatest 
efficiency from a facility such as this which 
has in reserve a reservoir of trained per- 
sonnel, ... 


The facts lead to only one conclusion, 
the Boston Public Health Service hos- 
pital should be modernized and expanded 
to better meet the needs of the commu- 
nity and beneficiaries which it has served 
so well. 

The Public Health Service hospitals 
serve an important function in the health 
delivery system of this Nation. There 
are millions of Americans who depend 
partially or wholly on the care and serv- 
ices which the hospitals provide, services 
which they have provided since the first 
Congress established the Marine hos- 
pitals. 

I will continue to take every step to 
insure that these facilities are kept open, 
and that the administration is not al- 
lowed to clandestinely shut down Public 
Health Service hospitals without the ex- 
press consent of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 


THE 54TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF UKRAINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this ob- 
servance of the 54th anniversary of 
Ukraine is for a number of reasons a 
most significant occasion. One reason is 
that Ukraine, the largest non-Russian 
nation both in Eastern Europe and in the 
U.S.S.R., has again attracted unusual 
world attention these past few months. 
As pointed out in a recent letter sent to 
us by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of George- 
town University and president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Ukraine was drawn in as an analogy 
in the two-China’s issue in the United 
Nations. But the letter, which I append 
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to my remarks, could not include the 
world coverage given to Josef Cardinal 
Slipyj’s condemnation of Soviet Russian 
genocide of both the Ukrainian Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches in Ukraine. The 
Cardinal’s address at the recent synod in 
the Vatican gained the sympathy of all 
for the victims of this physical genocide. 

The second important reason for this 
anniversary occasion is the widespread 
police-state action being taken against 
intellectual and other national dissidents 
in Ukraine. As reported in our media, 
scores of Ukrainians are being arrested, 
including such persons as Yevgen Sver- 
styak, Ivan Svitlychuy, Ivan Dzuba, Vik- 
tor Nekrasiw, and Vyacheslav Chornovil. 
Moscow’s cultural repression of Ukraine 
is a long-standing blight on civilized 
standards, going as far back as the 1920’s. 
In the past few years it has been waged 
with ever-increasing intensity. 

A third reason for us to note the im- 
portance of this event is the forthcoming 
trip of our President to the Soviet Union. 
The plans for the President’s trip to Red 
China call for more than a working ses- 
sion in Peking; he will be visiting other 
cities in that area. On a people-to-people 
basis, it is all the more important that 
forthcoming plans for the trip to the 
U.S.S.R., include a visit to the historic 
capital city of Ukraine. The conspicuous 
difference between the two trips is that 
the latter would be one of visiting differ- 
ent nations within the U.S.S.R., and this 
would be entirely in conformity with the 
spirit and substance of our policy toward 
all nations in Eastern Europe. The oc- 
casion for this observance provides us 
the opportunity to express the hope 
shared by millions of Americans that 
that like De Gaulle, Trudeau and others 
in the recent past, the President will plan 
to visit Ukraine, too, come next May. 

Another salient reason for us to spe- 
cially observe this 54th anniversary is 
the number of congressional resolutions 
and measures dealing with Ukraine and 
which deserve our most careful atten- 
tion and consideration. These include 
Senate Joint Resolution 10 and House 
Resolution 70, designating January 22 
as Ukrainian Independence Day, House 
Resolution 293, establishing a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations, and 
House Joint Resolution 994, seeking U.S. 
diplomatic relations with the largest 
non-Russian nation in Eastern Europe. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE UKRAINIAN ORTHO- 

DOX AND CATHOLIC CHURCHES 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of my fore- 
going remarks and because of the urgen- 
cy of the matter, I should like to take 
this occasion to apprise all of my col- 
leagues of the concurrent resolution I 
plan to submit in seeking the resurrec- 
tion of both the Ukrainian Orthodox and 
Catholic Churches in Ukraine. I earnest- 
ly hope that our moral consciences will 
provide the broadest cosponsorship of 
this vital resolution, and that it will also 
be moved shortly in the Senate. I am 
hopeful, too, of the widest possible sup- 
port for this proposed resolution from 
our concerned religious groups and or- 
ganizations in this country. 

To seek the resurrection of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches in Ukraine, the resolution 
states the following: 
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Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, as well as its Declaration of Human 
Rights, sets forth the objective of inter- 
national cooperation “in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. . ."; and 

Whereas in the Constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics article 124 un- 
equivocally provides that “In order to en- 
sure to citizens freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens”; and 

Whereas not just religious or civil repres- 
sion but the genocide—the absolute phys- 
ical extermination—of both the Ukrainian 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches in a na- 
tion of over 45 million brutally violates the 
basic civilized rights enunciated above: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the President of the United 
States of America shall take immediate and 
determined steps to— 

(1) call upon the Government of the 
USSR to permit the concrete resurrection of 
both the Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches in the largest non-Russian nation 
both within the USSR and in Eastern 
Europe; and 

(2) utilize formal and informal contacts 
with USSR officials in an effort to secure the 
freedom of religious worship in places of 
both churches that their own Constitution 
provides for; and 

(3) raise in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the issue of Stalin’s liquida- 
tion of the two churches and its perpetuated 
effect on the posture of the USSR in the light 
of the U.N. Charter and the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Mr. Speaker, as concerns the currency 
of problems relating to Ukraine and the 
Soviet Union, I should like to append to 
my remarks the illuminating letter sent 
to Members of Congress by Dr. Lev E. 
‘Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
and also the section on “Ucrainica in 
American and Foreign periodicals” ap- 
pearing in the current winter issue of the 
Ukrainian Quarterly: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS, 
COMMITTEE OF AMEricA, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 18, 1972. 

In the past few months the term “Ukraine” 
has figured prominently in the news. For ex- 
ample, in the U.N., Secretary of State Rogers 
and others injected it into the China debate, 
while one of our delegates, Congressman 
Derwinski of Illinois, referred to it in his 
outstanding condemnation of Russian im- 
perio-colonialism in the USSR. 

As the largest captive non-Russian nation 
both in the USSR and Eastern Europe, 
Ukraine and its 47 million people must be 
faced and dealt with realistically if we are 
to forge a people-to-people interdependence 
to advance the goal of world peace for the last 
quarter of this century. There are many 
knowledgeable ways by which this can be 
accomplished, including a visit by the Presi- 
dent next May to this historic nation in the 
USSR, but a more immediate occasion pre- 
sents itself in the 54th Anniversary of the 
Independence of Ukraine this January 22. 

You and the Congress can play a vital 
role in our foreign policy by focusing atten- 
tion on Ukraine and the other captive non- 
Russian nations in the USSR. Your state- 
ment during the week of January 23 will 
reach the hearts and minds of the Ukrainian 
people and also enlighten our own as to the 
imperial-colonialist nature of the USSR. Both 
in the Senate and in the House, where time 
is being reserved by Congressman Daniel J. 
Flood for Wednesday, January 26, this “54th” 
will be observed. We urge you to support also 
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(1) the new Flood resolution seeking the 
resurrection of the Ukrainian Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches in the USSR (2) S.J. Res. 
10 and H. Res. 70, designating January 22 as 
Ukrainian Independence Day (3) H. Res. 293, 
establishing a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations and (4) hearings on the Zablocki 
resolution (H.J. Res. 994) and the Burke 
resolution, respectively seeking U.S. diplo- 
matic relations with Ukraine and Byelorussia 
and ousting their representatives in the U.N. 
At the rate Moscow is developing militarily, 
we had better start showing a deep interest 
in the colonial non-Russian areas of the 
USSR—Just as Peking has been doing for 
years. 

With grateful thanks for your forward- 
looking participation and best personal re- 
gards, 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 


UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“A Chronicle of Resistance,” an article by 
Valentyn Moroz, V.F.W., Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Magazine, Kansas City, Mo., 
February 1971. 

The editor's note introducing this fascinat- 
ing article by the imprisoned 35 year old 
Ukrainian intellectual rightly compares him 
with American prisoners in North Vietnam 
in that they are men willing to sacrifice 
everything for the ideal of freedom. Moroz 
was incarcerated by the Russians in 1966 to 
serve five years of hard labor. His crime? 
Simply writings that have displeased Moscow. 

Along with other works, this piece has 
found its way to the West from a Russian 
prison. It was translated by Zirka Hayuk, a 
language librarian at the University of Wis- 
consin, The piece deals with Russian genocide 
of the church in Ukraine and the suppression 
of religious freedom. It also treats of book- 
burning by the authorities in Kiev, Tartu, 
Samarkand, but nowhere in Russia itself. 

As the writer puts it, “The people who 
defend the church are ready for sacrifices for 
the sake of an ideal. They are few but then 
fighters are always few.” He goes on to say, 
“It is impossible to break people, to make 
Slaves out of them until you steal from them 
their holidays, until you destroy their tradi- 
tions and trample over their temples.” He 
minces few words about “the insanities of 
Stalin and Khrushchev.” 


“Ukrainian Prelate Attacks Papacy,” a re- 
port by Alexander Chancellor. The Wash- 
ington Post, Washington, D.C., October 30, 
1971. 


Highly significant on the international 
level of religious and political affairs is this 
report of Cardinal Joseph Slipyj’s address at 
the Vatican Synod, bitterly attacking the 
Vatican for its refusal to help persecuted 
Ukrainians in the USSR. The attack is also 
an indirect one against Moscow and its pup- 
pets. In doing this for the first time, the 79 
year old cardinal broke an eight-year silence 
since his release by Moscow in 1963. 

The prelate is reported as saying "Because 
of diplomatic negotiations, the Ukrainian 
Catholics who have suffered so much as 
martyrs and confessors are pushed aside as 
inconvenient witnesses of past evils.” He also 
pointed out, “We have become an obstacle for 
church diplomacy . . . Cardinal Slipyj does 
nothing for his church—what can he do? 
The Vatican has interceded for Latin Catho- 
lics but has kept silent about six million 
Ukrainian faithful who are suffering per- 
secution for their faith.” 

The report also cites the appeal, titled 
“Defense of the ‘Silent Church,’ signed by 
five Ukrainian Catholic bishops of the U.S., 
led by Metropolitan Ambrose Senyshyn. It 
calls for the intercession of church hier- 
archies and international leaders ‘‘on behalf 
of ‘persecuted’ Christians and Jews in the 
Ukraine.” Both of these statements now sig- 
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nificantly serve as a basis for united and 
common action among the bishops of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. There can be no 
question about the Vatican’s silence and 
devious diplomacy concerning the six million 
Ukrainian Catholics in Eastern Europe. 

“63 Form a Group To Guard Morals,” a 
report. The New York Times, New York, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1971. 

With the objective to end the erosion of 
U.S. standards, the formation of the Com- 
mittee to Unite America is described in this 
report. The president of the new committee 
is Lady Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton, who is 
the former Natalie Wales who in 1939 
founded the Bundles for Britain organiza- 
tion and in 1947 the original Common Cause 
group. The former sent six million dollars in 
relief aid during World War II and the latter 
was formed to resist international commu- 
nism. 

The view explaining the objective of the 
committee appears in its announcement that 
“a destructive nihilism, compounded of the 
worst elements of totalitarianism has been 
unleashed on the United States and has taken 
an awesome toll in mortality, patriotism, re- 
ligion, education, community responsibility, 
social stability and the national will and 
confidence to serve as a free nation.” One of 
the 63 founders signing the pronouncement 
was Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
UCCA was an active participant in the origi- 
nal Common Cause. 

“Congress Hails Brezhnev, Policies,” a re- 
port. The Washington Post, Washington, D.C., 
April 6, 1971. 

Important in this report on the 24th con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is the emphasis placed on the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR. As one exam- 
ple, “Many observers have recorded resent- 
ment of domination by Great Russians, 
sometimes assisted by Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians. The latter resent Russian domina- 
tion in their own right, too.” It is also pointed 
out that the trend has become more explosive 
as “Soviet peoples have become aware of na- 
tional liberation movements around the 
world.” 

Another interesting item cited as concerns 
this trend is “the fact that the Great Rus- 
sians are thought to be a minority in the 
Soviet Union for the first time.” Actually, 
nationality breakdowns of the census taken 
in January 1970 remained unpublished by 
the time of the congress in March-April 1971. 

There are numerous quotations in this re- 
port from speeches bearing on Russian /non- 
Russian relations in the USSR. It is sufficient 
to take Brezhnev's, which runs in the stand- 
ard and typical vein: “All the nations and 
nationalities of our country, above all the 
great Russian people, played their role in 
the formation, consolidation and develop- 
ment of this mighty union of equal nations 
that have taken the road to socialism. The 
revolutionary energy, dedication, diligence 
and profound internationalism of the Rus- 
sian people have quite legitimately won ‘them 
the sincere respect of all the other peoples 
of our Socialist motherland.” Like Khru- 
shchev, Brezhnev is reported in the West as 
being “a Ukrainian.” Both Russians have 
been misidentified. However, any analyst fa- 
miliar with the long trend of fiction and 
disparity between the Russians and non- 
Russians in the USSR senses the ultimacy 
of this determinant for the collapse of the 
USSR. 

“American Security Council Devotes Time 
To Captive Nations Week,” an initroduction. 
Congressional Record, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 22, 1971. 

Introduced by Representative Kemp of 
New York, several texts of interviews and 
statements on the 1971 Captive Nations Week 
observance appear in this issue of the na- 
tion's history. As the Congressman points 
out at the beginning of his remarks, “Mr. 
Speaker, the American Security Council de- 
voted 6 days of its program ‘Washington 
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Report,’ broadcast nationwide on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System—just before and during 
Captive Nations Week—to the plight of those 
nations still living under Communist subju- 
gation.” This was a notable one of countless 
programs and rallies in the United States 
and abroad devoted to the annual obsery- 
ance. 

The texts cover interviews with Congress- 
men Derwinski, Gerald Ford, Crane, Hogan 
and Pucinski, and also Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
chairman of the National Captive Nations 
Committee. As many know, Moscow has long 
sought the abolition of Captive Nations 
Week, which Congress provided for in 1959. 
Particularly it is fearful of any official con- 
centration in this country on the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR, a subject 
which receives prominence in these inter- 
views. 

Congressman Derwinski, for example, em- 
phasizes, “The many non-Russian nations 
within the U.S.S.R., Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Ukrainians, Armenians, and others 
have as much right to self-determination as 
any peoples served by independent govern- 
ments.” Comparing Vietnam with the early 
independent non-Russian republics, Dr. Do- 
briansky declares, “The so-called civil war 
there had been repeated time and time again, 
going all the way back to 1917-1918 in areas 
that are now within the Soviet Union, such 
as Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia and else- 
where.” Such constant emphasis on the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR cannot but 
bear productive fruit for freedom every- 
where. 

“He Translates Favorite Poem So Canadian 
Children Can Enjoy It,” an article by Joan 
Phillips. The St. Catharine’s Standard, Can- 
ada, January 9, 1971. 

This well-written article is about Ukrain- 
ian-born Bohdan Melnyk who resides in St. 
Catharine and has translated the long nar- 
rative poem Lys Mykyta, or The Sly Fox, for 
the benefit of Canadian children. He is 
quoted as saying, “I could read the book 
hundreds of times. It’s always fresh.” He 
knows much of it by heart in the original 
Ukrainian. 

The translator used the edition published 
in 1953 and written by the famed Ukrain- 
ian author Ivan Franko in 1890..The trans- 
lation produced by Mr. Melnyk into English 
amounts to 147 pages. The book was favor- 
ably received in Canada. It also consists of 
illustrations which the translator copied by 
hand from the 1953 edition. 

“Soviet Census Shows Russians Hold Ma- 
jority, Jews Decrease,” an article by Anthony 
Astrachan. The Washington Post, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 17, 1971. 

Significantly, it was after the 24th Con- 
gress of the CPSU that Moscow finally re- 
leased the nations census breakdown in the 
USSR. The Russian element, according to it, 
still makes up the majority despite the well- 
known fact that the Russians have a birth 
rate that lags behind the other nations in 
the USSR. For two decades now, it can be 
said that an internal analysis of Moscow’s 
demographic figures has established a mi- 
nority status for the Russians. 

The writer points out accurately that the 
delay in publishing the latest breakdown re- 
inforced suspicions that the Russians were in 
the minority and did not want to admit it— 
suspicions that flourished on the lavish praise 
for Soviet success in officially resolving all 
nationalities problems at the recent party 
congress. The so-called nationalities prob- 
lem is of long and insoluble standing in the 
USSR. 

According to the released figures, the Rus- 
sians number 129 million of the 241.7 million 
population in the USSR. This is 53.4 percent 
of the total, slightly down from 54.5 percent 
of the 1959 census, Aside from other adjust- 
ments, one need only recognize the Cossack 
nationality of 10 million, deduct it from the 
Russian, and the so-called Great Russians 
dwindle into a minority. According to the 
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padded figures, the Ukrainians are supposed 
to make up 40.8 million, the Byelorussians 
9.1 million, and the Jews 2.1 million, though 
in each of these cases reliable estimates up- 
grade them to 45, 10 and 3 million respec- 
tively. 

“America as Liberator of Man,” an intro- 
duction by Senator Fulbright. Congressional 
Record, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C., 
April 5, 1971. 

It is no source of wonderment why Senator 
Fulbright would introduce into the nation’s 
annals this article written by the eccentric 
columnist in The Washington Post, Nicholas 
von Hoffman. The columnist presents a cyni- 
cal piece on American liberating efforts and 
asks “Whom Do You Choose?” Jews, Ukrain- 
ians, Latvians and others are mentioned. In 
his words, “The Ukrainians, the Latvians, the 
Tartars, the writers, the scientists, the dozens 
of other groups who may not want to leave 
but who certainly want liberation”—whom 
do you choose? 

The choicest paragraph in the piece is this 
one: “Yet for 30 years there have been a 
succession of American groups that have 
clamored for our intervention in other coun~ 
tries’ internal affairs. Nothing is sadder than 
Captive Nations Day, and nothing has been 
more despicable than politicians who've ex- 
ploited the anguish behind it, by suggesting 
we could ‘free’ Poland or Estonia if we really 
wanted to.” The writer then adds, “No single 
issue has given more impetus to the idea 
that there are secret Russian collaboration- 
ists in our government than this one.” 

Given to factual distortions, the writer 
doesn't know that there is no such thing as 
Captive Nations Day, nor have any politi- 
cians suggested on record what he purports. 
As for the Captive Nations Week issue giving 
impetus to the idea of Russian collaborators 
in our government, this is obviously another 
credit for the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion. One must be blindly naive to suppose 
that they aren't there. 

“Slavery—Nations or Individuals?,” an ar- 
ticle by Walter Trohan. Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 1971. 

The distinguished writer of the Washing- 
ton Report column in this leading mid-West 
organ devotes his long column to the captive 
nations and relates the subject to slavery. 
At the very outset, he states, “Slavery was 
abolished in the United States more than a 
century ago, but it still exists in the Soviet 
Union and no American should forget it.” 

He points out, “Russia has held peoples in 
slavery under the czars and under commu- 
nism." Referring to Captive Nations Week, 
he recalls that “the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee has issued its own commemorative 
stamps to remind Americans of the many 
peoples under Communist domination by 
conquest rather than inclination.” He then 
asks, “How many of us can name the captive 
nations?” His detailed answer to the question 
includes Azerbaijan, Slovakia, Ukraine and 
practically all of them. 

Bearing on the infamous Kudirka case of 
last year, the writer expresses surprise that 
the State Department failed to suggest a 
trade for the communist black Angela Davis. 
Actually, the idea was broached, but the feel- 
ing was that Angela didn’t relish the idea 
of living in the Soviet Union. She preferred 
to stay here and parade about as a dissenting 
“communist” in an environment of freedom. 

“Genocide in the Ukraine,” a report. Our 
Sunday Visitor, Catholic periodical, Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 28, 1971. 

This account is introduced by a quote from 
Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle, Archbishop of 
Washington, that “The Ukrainian Catholic 
Church must be protected.” It was addressed 
to the inauguration of the Roman Smal- 
Stocki Lecture Series at St. Josaphat’s Sem- 
inary in Washington. It is a matter of record 
that numerous bishops of the Latin Rite of 
the Catholic Church have taken a similar 
stand regarding the Church both in the Free 
World and in Ukraine and elsewhere in the 
Red Empire. 
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Most of the report is devoted to the lecture 
delivered by Metropolitan Ambrose Senyshyn 
of Philadelphia. The highlights of the lecture 
are given in this lengthy report. As it points 
out, “In his lecture the Archbishop stated 
that the Soviet Union systematically planned 
the complete destruction of the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic and Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Churches in Soviet 
Ukraine, notwithstanding its so-called con- 
stitutional guarantees of religious free- 
dom...” 

“Jews Hated But Useful To Russian Re- 
gime,” an article by Roscoe Drummond, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, March 10, 1971. 

The author of this article has consistently 
been short, acutely at that, on knowledge 
of Ukraine. In fact, his articles over the 
years have shown marks of disdain for things 
Ukrainian. In this one, dealing with the per- 
secution of Jews in the USSR, he displays 
his feelings again. 

His thesis concerning the Jews is that their 
cause is hopeless because of a regime flouting 
world opinion, persecution is indigenous to a 
dictatorship, and the talents of the Jews are 
useful in many programs. In developing this 
thesis the writer then states, “It is not sur- 
prising that the Nazi invaders of Soviet terri- 
tory in World War II soon found faithful 
followers in the occupied areas, especially 
among the Ukranians, who helped them carry 
out their crimes against the Jews.” Of course, 
the well-documented facts are that scum of 
every nationality, including Russian, col- 
laborated with the Nazis in this respect and 
that recorded cases of Ukrainians, both lay 
and religious, asylumning. Jews from the 
Nazis by far exceeded the crimes of the col- 
laborators. To confuse the national aspect 
of the opportunity afforded by the German 
invasion for liberation from Russian domina- 
tion with individual anti-Semitism is the 
height of folly. And this writer has been ca- 
pable of such folly on more than one occa- 
sion. 

“The Path Chosen Forever,” an article by 
L. Tupehiyenko. Radyanska Ukraina, Kiev, 
USSR, December 25, 1970. 

The work being currently undertaken at 
Columbia University on the subjugated non- 
Russian nations in the USSR appears to be a 
source of fright for some Ukrainian commu- 
nists. This article starts with the usual 
cliches about the country being “subjected to 
the attack of inveterate ideological champions 
of the world of capital.” In stereotyped lan- 
guage, it continues, "Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalists who have been ejected onto the 
garbage heap of history execute the orders of 
the forces of anti-communism with particu- 
lar fervor.” 

After all this and more is said in charac- 
teristic fashion, the object bugging the writer 
is finally considered. Namely the aforemen- 
tioned project itself. He raises the question, 
“What problems in the life of Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan and other Soviet 
republics will these ‘researchers’ study'?” It 
is implied that they have no problems, fore- 
most that of independence from the ever- 
sacrificing overseers in Moscow? 

“Assembly of Captive European Nations 
Convene in New York City,” an address by 
the Honorable Ray J. Madden. Congressional 
Record, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember 22, 1971. 

In the third week of September the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations held its 
annual meeting in the Carnegie Endowment 
International Center in New York City. It 
is an open secret that the delegates of the 
Assembly themselves are aware of the fact 
that not all of the captive European nations 
are represented, as, for example, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia and, in a special sense Russia, 
but this has been the result of misdirected 
policy action for which the delegates them- 
selves are not responsble. The Assembly has 
been an active supporter of Captive Nations 
Week, which refers to many more captive 
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nations than can be found represented in 
the Assembly. 

The address delivered by Congressman 
Madden at this meeting is significant in 
several aspects. Almost at the beginning he 
declares, “The Congress of the United States 
must also be commended for its proclamation 
in authorizing the Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion twelve years ago.” He goes on to say, 
“The unanimous enactment by the Congress 
of the Captive Nations Resolution was one 
of the most devastating diplomatic acts that 
the free nations have taken against the 
communist conspirators since World War II.” 
Regrettably, what the distinguished Con- 
gressman failed to state is that the resolu- 
tion has yet to be concretely implemented, 
particularly in the area of political warfare. 
The measure, for example, calling for a Spe- 
cial House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions has still not been acted upon. There 
can be no doubt that in time it will have to 
be realized. 

“Pro and Con the Columnists,” letters-to- 
the-editor. The Evening Bulletin, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., February 6, 1971. 

In a special column devoted to readers’ 
comments on the columnists a letter writ- 
ten by Irene and Bohdan Hasiuk commends 
& piece by Edith Kermit Roosevelt on 
Ukraine. The editor’s caption placed over 
the letter reads “Miss Roosevelt's column 
about Ukraine is lauded.” Miss Roosevelt has 
for years written accurately and understand- 
ingly about Ukraine and the captive na- 
tions. 

The concerned writers state in part, “One 
would hope that in this modern era of the 
disintegration of Western imperialisms, the 
days of the Russian Empire (or, as it calls 
itself, the Soviet Union) are numbered.” Of 
course the Russian Empire extends beyond 
the borders of the USSR and the captive na- 
tions concept is not grasped by the writers, 
but it is laudable that citizens take the time 
to express themselves on this crucial subject. 
If thousands upon thousands were to do 
this, there can be no doubt that public 
enlightenment concerning the Soviet Rus- 
sian Empire would be considerably advanced. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

“The 1971 Captive Nations Week And a 
Special Committee On The Captive Nations,” 
an address by the Honorable Daniel J. Flood. 
Congressional Record, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 14, 1971. 

From the time of the Week's observance 
in July 1971 through October, reports, ad- 
dresses and other items have been introduced 
into the Congressional Record, showing the 
variety and scope of the latest Week’s ob- 
servance. The address by Congressman Flood 
begins with this pungent truth, “Mr. Speak- 
er, as every one with an objective sense well 
knows, the captive nations—27 of them— 
still are very much captive. This reality is not 
to be brushed under the rug unless, of course, 
some choose to live in a fool's world.” 

As in dozens of other insertions and in- 
troductions this year, this one presents proc- 
lamations by the Governor of Florida and the 
Mayor of Kansas City and a diversity of 
material concerning the 1971 Captive Na- 
tions Week. Featured are the address by the 
Honorable Samuel S. Stratton at the Week's 
rally in Taipei, China, the remarks of Am- 
bassador McConaughy at the same observ- 
ance, and newspaper reports on the observ- 
ance in Buffalo, as given in the Ukrainian 
Catholic daily America. The October Read- 
er’s Digest listing of the numerous captive 
nations, reproduced from that issued regu- 
larly by the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, also appears. In addition, three long 
reviews during the period of the current 
work dealing with the captive nations in the 
USSR, titled U.S.A. and The Soviet Myth 
also is given prominence in this insertion. 

All of this material, which could run 
into volumes in book form, is eventually sent 
to the library of Syracuse University, which 
is the archive for the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee in Washington. Accumu- 
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lated papers, reprints, books and other 
material have been entrusted to the Syracuse 
library. They cover the period from July 
1959 to the present. 

L. E. D. 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join today in this annual ob- 
servance here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Ukrainian Independence 
Day. As we approach the 200th anniver- 
sary of our own independence here in 
America and commemorate the sacrifices 
and struggles of our own forefathers in 
their fight for liberty, we are reminded 
of those still struggling for independence 
in other parts of the world under pres- 
ent day tyrannies. 

It was on January 22, 1918, and after 
21⁄2 centuries of Polish and Russian dom- 
ination, that the people of the Ukraine 
threw off the shackles of oppression and 
declared themselves at last a free and 
independent nation. That date marked 
the fulfillment of the dreams of 10 gen- 
erations of Ukrainians who had never re- 
linquished their desire for freedom in all 
that long time. 

They, after less than 3 years of inde- 
pendence, during which the people of 
the Ukraine put up a valiant struggle for 
the protection of their homeland, the 
new Communist regime in the Soviet 
Union overran the Ukraine and once 
again established totalitarian rule over 
that troubled land. 

Fifty-four years have passed now, and 
although the Communist regime con- 
tinues its oppressiveness, the spirit of 
freedom still continues to flourish un- 
abated in the hearts of the Ukrainians 
just as it flourished in the hearts of their 
ancestors prior to 1918. And just as that 
ancestral spirit culminated in independ- 
ence on January 22, 1918, so the Ukrain- 
ians trapped today under this latter-day 
Soviet brand of tyranny will once again, 
we deeply believe, see their dreams of 
independence fulfilled. 

For us that hope is symbolized by 
Ukrainian Independence Day, observed 
in this country by Americans who join 
those in the Ukraine who are forced to 
observe this date in secret. An official 
national recognition of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day in this country would cer- 
tainly be appropriate to honor those men 
and women who maintain their continu- 
ing struggle for freedom; I have joined 
in introducing legislation providing for 
just such an official proclamation. En- 
actment of this legislation, House Reso- 
lution 137, would not only recognize the 
efforts of those in the Ukraine struggling 
for freedom, but would also honor all 
those thousands of Ukrainians who have 
come to America and who have contrib- 
uted so greatly and brilliantly to the ad- 
vancement of our domestic ideals, while 
continuing their own efforts to free their 
homeland. 

I am proud of the fact that in 1969 I 
was honored to receive the Schevchenko 
Freedom Award from the 10th Annual 
Congress of Americans of Ukrainian De- 
scent in recognition of my efforts in the 
cause of Ukraine’s freedom. Today I re- 
affirm my dedication to that cause, and 
call upon my colleagues in the House, 
and on all Americans, also to reaffirm 
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their commitments to hasten the day 
when the Ukraine will once again be a 
free nation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22 marked the 54th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic. Today 
I am pleased to join with my colleagues 
in the House in observing that anniver- 
sary. 

Ukrainians on January 22 also cele- 
brated the 53d anniversary of their act of 
union, whereby all Ukrainian ethnic 
lands were united into one independent 
and sovereign state of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Although the Soviet Union recognized 
the young Ukrainian democratic repub- 
lic, the Soviets almost simultaneously 
declared war on the infant nation and 
began a large-scale invasion of the 
Ukraine. 

The Ukrainian people courageously 
sought to repel the invader over a pe- 
riod of 3 years but in 1920 the superior 
forces of the Soviet Union prevailed. 
Thus the Ukraine became a part of the 
Russian Communist empire. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ukrainian people 
have never accepted Soviet rule and have 
never lost their desire for new inde- 
pendence and freedom. All Americans 
who believe in self-determination share 
with the Ukrainians the hope that they 
will one day live in liberty. 

So now do we join with Ukrainians in 
America and throughout the world in 
celebrating the 54th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Declaration of Independence. 
I am proud to join with my colleagues in 
saluting a valiant people. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, today 
in the House we commemorate Ukrainian 
Independence Day. Saturday was the 
54th anniversary of Ukraine’s short-lived 
freedom. It was on January 22, 1918, that 
the Ukrainians declared their independ- 
ence from Communist Russia. In 1920, 
the infant nation was once again taken 
over by its huge neighbor. The Bolsheviks 
did not take the Marxist doctrine about 
the state’s withering away very seriously 
and became imperialists soon after they 
seized power in their bloody revolution. 
As a result, the ancient land of Ukraine 
has been part of the Soviet Empire for 
over half a century. 

No fewer than 74 nations have become 
independent since the close of World 
War II. Fifty-five of them are smaller in 
size than Ukraine, which is 232,046 
square miles in area. Only five of the 74 
new countries have more inhabitants 
than Ukraine’s 47,136,000. 

If Nauru, with only 8 square miles of 
territory and but 7,000 people, merits in- 
dependence, surely Ukraine’s vast size 
and huge population entitle it to an 
existence outside the Soviet Union. A 
land possessing tremendous agricultural 
and industrial resources and boasting a 
cultural background that is centuries old, 
Ukraine deserves something better than 
exploitation by Communist oppressors. 
There is room in the family of nations for 
both Nauru and Ukraine. 

Mr. Speaker, our liberal colleagues, who 
belatedly have come to recognize that the 
Soviet Union is, in fact, the world’s great- 
est colonial practitioner, ought to be 
joining those of us who advocate inde- 
pendence for Ukraine. 
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It is appropriate that so many Mem- 
bers of the House join in emphasizing the 
right of the Ukrainian people to self- 
determination and freedom. I note, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is a so-called Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. holding membership in the 
U.N. as a controlled vote of the Soviet 
Union. Legitimate membership of the 
Ukraine in the U.N. will come only when 
its people are served by a government of 
their choice, one of the great traditions 
in the history of the Ukrainian people. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in commemorating 
the 54th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Ukraine. 

When the Russian Czar was over- 
thrown, the Ukrainian leaders pro- 
claimed their independence on Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, bringing into existence the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

Since the outset of its independence, 
the new Republic was faced with serious 
threats and difficulties, the most severe 
of these being the Communist govern- 
ment in the Kremlin. Freedom for the 
millions of Ukrainians was shortlived, 
and a few years later they were taken 
over by the Soviet Union. 

Since that time the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic has suffered armed aggression, polit- 
ical subjugation and persecution, reli- 
gious persecution, genocide, political 
murders, cultural persecution and Rus- 
sification, and economic exploitation. 

In spite of all this incredible suffering, 
the Ukrainian struggle against Commu- 
nist tyranny and her spirit for independ- 
ence, freedom, and liberty has not died 
and is, in fact, stronger today than ever 
before. And so long as this spirit is alive, 
the Ukrainians will never give up their 
resistance to the Communist totalitar- 
ians. 

I am indeed honored to take part in 
the observance of the 54th anniversary 
of Ukrainian Independence Day, and it 
is my cherished hope that the oppressed 
Ukrainians will soon regain their free- 
dom., 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22 marked the 54th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Ukrainian 
National Republic and the 53d anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the act of 
union whereby western Ukraine united 
with the Ukrainian National Republic 
of the Ukrainian people. To the Ukrain- 
ian people these proclamations meant 
freedom of the individual and independ- 
ence as a nation. 

But the freedom and independence to 
which they had aspired for two and a 
half centuries lasted only a few years; it 
was soon extinguished by the Commu- 
nist Russian takeover. 

During the five decades since that time 
the Ukrainian people have not given up 
hope of once more regaining their free- 
dom and independence. This week we 
salute the Ukrainian people who have 
steadfastly served the cause of freedom 
by their refusal to resign themselves to 
enslavement by giving up the struggle 
despite overwhelming odds. 

This week Members of Congress and 
serious-minded people everywhere are 
paying tribute to the struggle of these 
proud people by focusing attention on 
Ukraine and the other captive non-Rus- 
sian nations in the Soviet Union. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
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January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian nation 
declared itself a free and independent 
state. Shortly thereafter, in 1920, this 
large and beautiful area bordering the 
Black Sea became victim to the Soviet 


Russian march toward world conquest.» 


These gallant people, although overrun 
with communism within 3 years of their 
independence, today serve continuously 
as an inspiration and guiding light to all 
men of peace, freedom, and independ- 
ence. The Soviet Union has incorporated 
the Ukraine within the geographical 
boundaries of the Soviet Union, as though 
to obliterate from history the previous 
existence of the Ukraine as a nation. The 
Soviet Union denies national identity to 
the Ukrainian people, claiming they form 
an integral part of Russia. Yet the Sovi- 
et Union will never succeed in erasing the 
memory of national existence from the 
hearts of the Ukrainian people. Today, 
these national feelings are a source of 
concern to the Soviet leadership for they 
can be exploited by foreign and Soviet 
Ukrainian elements that seek either the 
establishment of an independent Ukraine 
or greater political and cultural freedom 
from Moscow. 

It is a privilege to be able to join my 
colleagues, my countrymen, and free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world 
in commemorating this—the 54th enni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine. 
Certainly, it is our continued hope that 
they will again regain their freedom and 
live in peace in their homeland. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, January 22, 
1972, marked the 54th anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. At this 
time I wish to reaffirm my support to the 
peoples of Ukraine who are denied not 
only a self-determined government, but 
spiritual, cultural and social freedoms. I 
believe this denial of basic human rights 
to be an affront to human dignity. 

The Ukraine is the largest Slavic coun- 
try in Eastern Europe, its population 
numbering 50 million. The Ukrainian 
peoples obtained freedom for only a 
fleeting moment. This came as a result 
of the Russian Revolution and the 
defeat of the autocratic forces of Austria 
which had been ruling the Ukrainians. 
The opportunity for the assertion of free- 
dom came on January 2, 1918, the day 
they proclaimed their independence. The 
democratic government instituted in the 
new Ukrainian National Republic did its 
utmost to cope with the new state's 
multiple problems, but it had neither the 
manpower nor the resources to cope with 
these effectively. Before the Republic 
could master sufficient force to establish 
itself, the country was attacked by the 
Red army in the fall of 1920 and over- 
run. In late November of that year the 
Ukraine became part of the Soviet Union. 
Thus ended the brief 2-year period of 
independent existence for the Ukrainian 
peoples. 

In commemoration of this just but 
short-lived freedom, I insert a proclama- 
tion issued by North Dakota Gov. William 
L. Guy on behalf of the approximately 
25,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
now living in North Dakota: 

PROCLAMATION 

On January 22, 1972 Ukrainians in North 

Dakota and throughout the free world will 
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solemnly observe the 54th anniversary of 
the proclamation of a free Ukrainian state. 

After a defensive war lasting 4 years, the 
Ukrainian state was destroyed in 1920 and 
@ puppet regime of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic was installed, later be- 
coming a member state of the Soviet Union. 

The once free Ukraine is now no more 
than a colony of Communist Russia and its 
vast human and economic resources are 
being exploited for the purpose of spread- 
ing communism. 

The United States Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America have 
recognized the legitimate right of the 
Ukrainian people to freedom and national 
independence by respectively enacting and 
signing the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tions in July, 1959, which enumerated 
Ukraine as one of the captive nations en- 
slaved and dominated by Communist 
Russia. 

Some 25,000 Americans of Ukrainian 
descent now living in North Dakota have 
made significant contributions to both state 
and nation. 

Now, therefore, I, William L. Guy, Gover- 
nor of the State of North Dakota, do hereby 
proclaim Saturday, January 22, 1972, as 
“Ukrainian Independence Day” in North 
Dakota and urge all citizens to demonstrate 
their sympathy with and understanding of 
the aspirations of the Ukrainian nation to 
again achieve its rightful inheritance of 
freedom and independence. 

In witness whereof, I have set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the Great State of 
North Dakota to be affixed this 17th day of 
January, 1972. 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, less than 2 
months ago, on the occasion of the 25th 
Anniversary Convention of the Organi- 
zation for the Defense of Four Freedoms 
for the Ukraine, I emphasized the need 
to continually voice our support and our 
desire for the restoration of freedom and 
national independence to the Ukrainian 
nation. I wish to reinsert these remarks 
today, as the expression of my feelings 
upon the 54th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine are equally as 
applicable and most assuredly as strong: 

THE NEED To REMEMBER THE UKRAINE 

Mr. Speaker, Ivan Dzyuba stands as a sym- 
bol for the new Ukrainian intellectual. In 
early September 1965, he was detained in 
Kiev under the pretext that he had sent to 
the West a diary of the deceased young poet, 
Vasyl Symonenka, where it had been pub- 
lished together with several poems banned 
in the Soviet Union. Over 100 individuals 
were said to have been arrested in Kiev and 
L’vov at this time; secret trials, not reported 
in the Soviet press, were stated to have 
taken place. Many of those tried with Dzyuba 
were sentenced to 7 years hard labor and 
sent to Siberia as punishment for their 
“struggle against the Soviet state system.” 
They were proven to be “morally unstable 
persons” who had fallen under the infiuence 
of hostile nationalities’ propaganda and who 
had read books not passed by Soviet censor- 
ship. Suffering from acute tuberculosis, 
Dzyuba was later released. The words of 
Dzyuba call for a thorough revision of the 
principles of socialist realism—‘We should 
judge each society by the position and mean- 
ing it gives to man, by the value it puts on 
human dignity and human conscience.” For 
these ideas and for these feelings he was 
brought to trial. 

According to Soviet law, all trials must be 
held in public. The basic denial of justice 
experienced in these secret trials was crit- 
icized by a young Ukranian journalist and 
critic, V. M. Chornovil. When summoned 
during procedures to appear as a witness for 
the prosecution, he refused to testify on the 
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grounds that the trial was not open and was 
therefore, illegal. Chornovil himself was soon 
brought to trial for his subversive actions: 

“My innocence seemed much too obvious 
to me. But as the trial proceeded, my rosy 
optimism gradually began to change into 
black pessimism. I saw clear prejudice and 
understood that I would not succeed in stop- 
ping the operation. My request that wit- 
nesses be called and documents be included 
was rejected without any reasoned explana- 
tion; the evidence I gave at the beginning 
of the trial was not discussed.” 

Thus, Ukrainian individuals are strongly 
speaking out against Soviet attempts to break 
up the Ukrainian nation, the largest, most 
concentrated national minority in the So- 
viet Union, both physically and morally, 
Traditional resentment of rule from Moscow 
has been strengthened by the repressive ac- 
tions of present and past times. In his cam- 
paign against “bourgeois nationalism,” 
Stalin virtually wiped out the Ukrainian in- 
telligentsia during the 1930’s. Millions of 
Ukrainian peasants starved to death and 
were deported to Siberia during collectiviza- 
tion. In the postwar years, the country was 
hard hit by famine and mass reprisals against 
whole villages accused of aiding anti-Soviet 
guerrillas. It will take generations before 
these things are forgotten. 

What exactly are the Chornovils and the 
Dzyubas demanding for their people? They 
ask that the Ukrainians have the opportu- 
nity to know their history, culture, and lan- 
guage and to feel proud of their heritage. 
They ask for a return to the principles of 
self-determination of nations and the foster- 
ing of every nation’s free and unimpeded de- 
velopment. They note the existence in East- 
ern Europe of Communist countries inde- 
pendent in carrying degrees, but incompara- 
bly more independent than a Soviet Union 
Republic in the position of the Ukraine. They 
desire to see the Soviet Ukraine as truly 
existing and genuinely equal among the so- 
cialist family of nations, to see it as a na- 
tional reality and not simply as an adminis- 
trative geographic term. The Ukrainian de- 
mands aim at the practical implementation 
of rights guaranteed in article 17 of the So- 
viet Constitution, converting a Union Re- 
public’s right to secede without impediment 
from empty fiction into reality. 

It is noteworthy that most of the spokes- 
men of this movement are young people who 
have been educated and nurtured in the 
teachings of Soviet patriotism. This new 
generation lacks the direct experience of the 
paralyzing fear which blanketed their coun- 
try during Stalin’s great terror. It is better 
equipped as a whole, to think for itself and 
less prepared to take things for granted. This 
form of opposition is striking both for its 
moderation and for its high intellectual level. 
Yet, the situation and its people are typical 
of the present ferment as a whole which 
seems to be enveloping a great many of the 
captive nations; it is for this reason that 
this form of opposition commands such evi- 
dent respect. 

The test of the validity of any social 
structure is the extent to which it is able 
to come to terms with internal opposition. 
Moscow has continued to respond to this 
challenge by extending police repression and 
by strengthening its utilization of prison 
camps. According to Michael Browne in his 
“Ferment in the Ukraine.” 

“The extent of the ferment and discontent 
in the Ukraine and the degree to which the 
central regime in Moscow regards ferment 
as a danger to the integrity of its empire, 
is seen from the scale of repressive acts 
against the dissidents. It is estimated that 
Ukrainians comprise 60-70 percent of all po- 
litical prisoners in Mordovia.” 

The 25th Anniversary Convention of the 
Organization for the Defense of Four Free- 
doms for the Ukraine, Inc., was held at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York City this 
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past weekend, November 27 and 28, 1971. The 
four freedoms they seek, freedom of speech, 
freedom of conscience, freedom from fear and 
freedom from want, are vital to the preserva- 
tion of peace, justice and security through- 
out the world. According to John Wynnyk, 
president of the ODEFFU, his movement and 
similar Ukrainian organizations of this na- 
ture constitute a powerful Ukrainian Liber- 
ation Front dedicated to the restoration of 
freedom and national statehood to the 
Ukraine and to all captive nations. Perhaps, 
the attainment of this dream seems nearly 
impossible in our eyes. How will it be pos- 
sible for the captive Ukrainian people to 
regain their rightful freedom and their na- 
tional independence? Can our words of sup- 
port and encouragement have any real effect 
on this situation? On September 29, 1966, 
Ivan Dzyuba publicly addressed his people 
with the following words: 

“There are events, tragedies, the enormity 
of which make all words futile and of which 
silence tells incomparably more—the awe- 
some silence of thousands of people. Per- 
haps we, too, should keep silent and only 
mediate. But silence says a lot when every- 
thing that could have been said has already 
been said. If three is still much to say, or if 
nothing has yet been said, then silence be- 
comes a partner to falsehood and enslave- 
ment. We must, therefore, speak and con- 
tinue to speak whenever we can, taking ad- 
vantage of all opportunities, for they come 
so infrequently.” 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday, January 22, marked the 54th 
anniversary of independence for the 
Ukraine. For many years I have gathered 
here with my colleagues to mark this oc- 
casion. We have not done so, however, in 
the usual fashion of sending greetings 
and best wishes to the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment. The free and independent 
Ukraine was overrun by the Russians 
shortly after establishing itself as a na- 
tion in 1918. Since then the Soviet Union 
had tried every means possible to destroy 
the Ukraine by trying to wipe out its 
language, its culture, and its people. 

So on these occasions we have tried to 
send to the Ukrainian people a message 
of hope. We have not forgotten them. 
Their descendants in our various dis- 
tricts know this. We have continually 
urged our Government to convey to other 
countries the wrong that has been done 
to the Ukraine. 

Now this spring our President is going 
to make an official visit to the Soviet 
Union. During his discussions with the 
Soviet leaders, I hope that he will seize 
upon the opportunity to speak for the 
Ukraine. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not talking about 
a small handful of individuals. There are 
47 million people in the Ukraine, and 
they must live each day under Soviet 
oppression. We have legislation in the 
Congress to aid the Ukrainians in their 
struggle for freedom. I am hopeful that 
we will soon see action on these measures. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
today to join my colleagues. Ukrainians 
everywhere can rest assured of my con- 
tinued support for their fight to be free. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, during today’s special prayer 
for the Ukraine, I shared with my col- 
leagues in Congress the mixed emotions 
which must accompany any considera- 
tion of the plight of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. The proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic 54 years ago was an uplifting 
event—a moment when a country and 
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its people could share in the movement 
for national independence and auton- 
omy that was occurring throughout Eu- 
rope. Yet, as the history of the past 50 
years has so frequently displayed, the 
desire of a people to be free and to build 
its own future is of little concern to 
those who wish to build ideological em- 
pires. 

Despite the sadness of those days 
which followed the Ukrainian proclama- 
tion of independence, as the world 
watched the repression of a free and 
proud people, we must be thankful for 
the energetic spirit of freedom and the 
priceless cultural heritage which citi- 
zens of Ukrainian descent brought to our 
country. The observance of Ukrainian 
Independence Day is, then, both a re- 
membrance of the valor of the Ukrainian 
National Republic and a day of gratitude 
and appreciation for the contributions 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to take part today in the House observ- 
ance of the 54th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. 

On January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian 
National Republic was proclaimed a free 
and sovereign nation. Thousands of 
Ukrainians gathered in Kiev’s St. Sophia 
Square as the act of union was read: 

From today on, there shall be united in 
one great Ukraine the long separated parts 
of Ukraine-Galicia, Bukovina, Hungarian 
and Dneiper Ukraine, The eternal dreams, 
for which the finest sons of Ukraine lived 
and died, have been fulfilled. From today on 
the Ukrainian people, freed by the mighty 
upsurge of their own strength, have the op- 
portunity to unite all the endeavors of their 
sons for the creation of an indivisible, inde- 
pendent Ukrainian State for the good and 
the welfare of the working people. 


Unfortunately, the freedom of Ukrain- 
ia was short lived. Just 3 years later, 
the brave Ukrainian people saw their new 
nation brutally crushed by the totalitar- 
ian forces of the Soviet Union. For the 
past 54 years, the Communist regime in 
Russia has tried to force the assimilation 
of Ukrainians and to destroy their cul- 
ture and tradition. 

Today, Ukrainians in the mother coun- 
try and throughout the world still long 
for a return to freedom and democracy. 
We must all hope and pray that their 
day of liberation will not be delayed 
much longer. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues today in 
marking the 54th anniversary of the 
short-lived Ukrainian Republic—and I 
must repeat the hope and prayer that 
some day this nation will again be free. 

I would hope that when the President 
journeys to Moscow the question of 
Ukrainian independence will be on his 
agenda. I would hope so, but I am not 
assured. Unfortunately, there has been 
little leadership from the administration 
toward freeing the Captive Nations of 
Eastern Europe; too few nations directly 
concerned seem interested in the fact 
that hundreds of millions of people re- 
main under the Soviet yoke, unable to 
practice their national religion and 
mores. 

Ukrainia is a prime example of these 
in captivity; indeed, it is the largest of 
the Captive Nations. More than 47 mil- 
lion people live there without liberty and 
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without freedom of choice under their 
Soviet masters. 

It is rare that I find myself in agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, but I find 
myself in this position when the Soviets 


‘speak against colonization. But I also ask 


myself, “When are the Soviets going to 
begin practicing what they preach?” 
When are they going to grant liberty to 
the Captive Nations? When are they go- 
ing to allow freedom of choice and free- 
dom of speech, and stop imprisoning 
anyone who dares speak out against their 
tyranny? 

To me, Mr. Speaker, no man anywhere 
is free as long as others are enslaved. I 
consider freedom as important in Eastern 
Europe as I do in Africa and Asia, 

I hope we can make a free Ukrainia 
part of our goals. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join with my colleagues and the many 
thousands of Americans throughout this 
land in commemorating the 54th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, in the old 
Ukrainian city of Kiev, the Ukrainian 
people, after a long and bitter struggle, 
were able to realize their cherished 
dream—tfreedom. 

Not only were these people able to 
successfully declare their country a re- 
public, but exactly 1 year later in the 
proclamation of the act of union, it was 
declared that all Ukrainian lands were 
united into one sovereign Ukrainian 
Republic. 

Before the Ukrainian Government had 
any chance to bring some order out of the 
existing chaos, the country was attacked 
by the Red army and overrun in early 
1920. The Ukrainian National Republic 
was brutally extinguished and the coun- 
try was absorbed into the Soviet Union. 

The Ukraine while under the yoke of 
Soviet communism was forcibly inte- 
grated into the Soviet Union. This act 
on the part of the Communists was cal- 
culated to reduce the Ukrainians to total 
submission, but to this day the Ukrain- 
ians have never, and will never submit to 
Soviet force. 

What the Soviets are ultimately seek- 
ing in their nationality policy is a fusion 
of all nationalities on a basis that would 
deny any separate national feeling and 
replace this feeling with a larger sense 
of loyalty to the Socialist fatherland, 
that is, the U.S.S.R. 

But these courageous people refuse to 
submit to the ruling powers in Moscow. 

Prof. Yaroslav Bilinsky, an American 
specialist in Soviet studies, came to the 
following conclusions concerning the 
durability of Ukrainian nationalism: 

Despite terror, population exchange, and 
ethnic inter-marriage; despite the difference 
between East and West Ukraine and the gulf 
between the political elite and the common 
people, the Ukrainians show a rather strong 
cohesiveness. A degree of national conscious- 
ness shared by the people as a whole, however 
latent, has forced the regime to manipulate 
Ukrainian national symbols instead of sup- 
pressing them altogether. This, for all the 
distortions, may keep Ukrainian national 
sentiment alive, even in the absence of al- 
ternative channels of communication. The 
people do not consider open resistance pos- 
sible, but wittingly or unwittingly prepare 
themselves for a struggle by occupying stra- 


tegic positions in the administrative appa- 
ratus. 
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I sincerely hope that their efforts are 
successful and that in the near future we 
will be celebrating a second and this 
time everlasting independence of the 
Ukrainian peoples. 

For we know as surely as the Soviets 
know it is not a question of “if,” but a 
question of “when” independence will be 
regained for the Ukrainian peoples. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, marked the first day of a 
short-lived independence of the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. This independ- 
ence came after a long fight and a well- 
deserved victory which was proclaimed 
at the end of the first World War. 

For years, the Ukrainian people were 
suppressed by czarist rule in Russia, Dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1917, the Russian 
czar was finally, overthrown, thus giving 
the Ukrainians their opportunity to act. 
After they proclaimed themselves a “free 
and sovereign” Ukrainian Republic, the 
Ukrainian patriots realized that, al- 
though they lived in a state of freedom, 
their weak, ravaged country was still vul- 
nerable to the new Communist govern- 
ment. 

In spite of all efforts extended by the 
Ukrainian Government to salvage and 
reorganize the “new born” country, the 
republic was not strong enough to de- 
fend itself against threatening nations. 

The Ukrainians fought a brutal, dev- 
astating war in order to save them- 
selves. In 1920, the Communist Govern- 
ment ripped the cherished freedom away 
from the young Ukrainian National Re- 
public. The country became subservient 
to Communist rule. 

The people were slaughtered, deprived 
of all outside aid and were alienated 
from the rest of the world, an existence 
that was a nightmare for all Ukrainians. 
Determined to prove their desire to live, 
although no longer as a free republic, the 
Ukrainians survived the inhumane treat- 
ment of the Red Government. 

Today, Ukraine is a member republic 
of the Soviet Union. While the republic 
technically has its own government, its 
operating energy comes directly and sole- 
ly from the Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R. The republic is completely de- 
pendent on Red aid for existence, as 
Ukraine has no economic or foreign 
policy, nor does it have its own army. 

The people of Ukraine still have a 
strong hope that some day they will once 
again experience the feeling of freedom. 
They revere and cherish their traditions 
and proud heritage. 

Remembering that the Thirteen Col- 
onies were once striving for the same in- 
dependence from England and ever re- 
minded what a great nation we have 
become as a result of persistent belief in 
a future of freedom, I join with many 
officials and citizens to acknowledge the 
54th anniversary of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

I know that all freedom-loving peoples 
recognize the desire of Ukrainians, many 
of whom have immigrated to the United 
States, to live in liberty and peace as an 
independent republic in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my distinguished and 
esteemed colleague from Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, in com- 
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memorating the 54th anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine. 

Unfortunately, this independence was 
short lived. In 1920, only 2 years after 
Ukraine's independence, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had embarked on a policy of 
imperio-colonialism absorbing this newly 
independent country and reducing it toa 
constituent state of the U.S.S.R. 

This flagrant denial of the right to 
self-determination shocked the world. 
Although more than a half century has 
passed, the memory of this tragic subju- 
gation of a sovereign state still causes 
sorrow and indignation in the minds of 
all freedom-loving peoples, especially the 
loyal sons of the Ukraine. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet policy of im- 
perial colonialism did not end with the 
fall of the Ukraine. The presence of So- 
viet tanks in Hungary during 1956 and 
more recently the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 should impress upon us 
the realization of the many basic differ- 
ences which democratic governments 
have with the Soviet Government. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is still un- 
willing and incapable to grant the basic 
personal freedoms is dramatically evi- 
denced by the current demands of its 
writers and artists for the basic academic 
freedoms. 

It is understandably discouraging for 
the loyal sons of the Ukraine to see the 
Soviet Union continue the totalitarian 
control of its subject peoples. But, they, 
like us, must hold firm in their courage 
and not let loose of their vision of a 
homeland independent and free to chart 
its own national course. On our part, we 
must assure the Ukrainian people that 
our real concern is for the people of the 
Ukraine, for their welfare and their in- 
dividual freedom and progress. 

It was this belief upon which the John- 
son administration operated. This was 
the basis for its policy of “building 
bridges” to the people of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. It is the same be- 
lief, I believe, that has encouraged the 
current administration to continue this 
policy. 

This policy recognizes the principle, 
Mr. Speaker, that we can truly assist 
these people by showing them that the 
world does present successful alterna- 
tives to the bleak existence which has 
been forced upon them. Since I firmly 
believe that this is a much more con- 
structive foreign policy than that which 
totally isolates nations and is continual- 
ly belligerent in attitude, I have sup- 
ported President Nixon’s upcoming trip 
to the U.S.S.R. and mainland China. 

The principle of individual respect and 
dignity as exemplified in our country 
represents a real sign of hope to the op- 
pressed people of the Ukraine. 

To further this principle, we must nur- 
ture the channels of dialog which we 
have already opened, and we must con- 
tinually work to develop new ones. That 
is, Mr. Speaker, why I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 994, which calls 
for the establishment of direct diploma- 
tic relations with the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. It is 
necessary to further our understanding 
of and relations with all aspiring peoples 
and nations which includes the 45 mil- 
lion Ukrainian nation. 
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As members of a free and open society, 
it is our responsibility to continue our 
efforts to develop and expand our points 
of contact with the oppressed Ukrainian 
people. 

Our goal is more freedom for the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine as well as for other 
oppressed peoples of Eastern Europe. 
This is the very purpose to which the 
54th anniversary of the independence 
of Ukraine must be dedicated. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, today in the 
House of Representatives, the Members 
are making special note of the fact that 
this week marks the 54th anniversary of 
the independence of Ukraine from czarist 
rule. Ukraine today finds itself the largest 
non-Russian nation in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Yet, the peo- 
ple of this brave land, both the captives 
behind the Iron Curtain and their 
brothers and sisters in this country, 
strongly maintain their faith that 
someday their homeland will again be 
swept by the winds of freedom. 

On January 23, I had the honor of 
addressing the Ukrainian Congress of 
America’s Ukrainian Independence Day 
celebration in Warren, Mich. It was a 
great privilege to join with these coura- 
geous people in their celebration of their 
heritage. 

I include my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: 

REMARKS AT UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
CELEBRATION 

I am honored that you have invited me to 
participate in this, your fifty-fourth annual 
observance of Ukrainian Independence. 

I salute you for the fierce flame of national 
pride which still burns within you. 

I honor you for your faith that, one day, 
Ukrainians will again be free—and breathe 
the air of freedom that you breathe here in 
your adopted land. 

It is particularly fitting for me to be here 
with you today—for I have only just re- 
turned from behind the Iron Curtain, myself. 

Little more than two weeks ago, I was 
traveling across some of that enormous land 
mass which comprises the Soviet Union—the 
land mass made up, not only of Russia itself, 
but also of the nations it holds in captivity. 

I was not privileged to visit Ukraine—the 
land of your fathers. 

But I did have the opportunity to see parts 
of the Soviet Union on both the European 
and the Asian continents. 

Let me share with you some of my ob- 
servations: 

I had hoped to be able to talk with the 
people of the Soviet Union—because the best 
way to understand a nation is to understand 
its people. But I found it difficult to do so. 

The Soviet authorities took great pains to 
keep their own people at arm’s length from 
us. 

The Soviet authorities discourage their own 
people from contacts with visitors—particu- 
larly visitors from the Free World. 

By their actions, the Soviet authorities 
demonstrated that all of the peoples of the 
USSR are every bit as much a captive people 
as are the Ukrainians. 

Yet, even from a distance, I was able to 
reach certain conclusions: 

That these are a hard-working people. 

An industrious people. 

People who really are not very different 
from you and me. 

I found a people proud of their achieve- 
ments. 

A people just as proud of their own heritage 
as you are proud of your Ukrainian an- 
cestry—and as I am of my Irish descent. 

I found a people who raise their children 
with a respect for the sanctity of the family. 
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With a respect for social institutions. 

With a respect for their fellow man. 

With a respect for God, however they might 
conceive Him to be. 

I think I would have found a people proud 
of their past. 

Dedicated to improving the present. 

Concerned about the future. 

People—as I said—very much like you and 
me, 

And yet the Soviet authorities would not 
permit the kind of exchange—the kind of 
free and open discussion—that would have 
emphasized our similarities. 

That would have narrowed the areas in 
which we might disagree. 

I'm sure the Soviet authorities couldn't 
have cared less about what I discovered about 
the Soviet people. 

I think they were afraid of what their 
people would have learned, 

Afraid that the people of the Soviet Union 
would have discovered that we Americans do 
not have horns or a tail. 

That we are just as anxious to live in har- 
mony with the rest of the world as the Soviet 
people, themselves. 

It’s no surprise to me that the people of 
the USSR and the people of the United 
States are very much alike. 

But it might have come as a shock to the 
average Soviet citizen. 

So the differences that exist between the 
Soviet Union and the United States are not 
differences among people—they are differ- 
ences between the systems of government 
under which people live. 

It’s important that all Americans recognize 
the distinction between the people of the 
Soviet Union—and the government. 

Ukrainian citizens of the United States 
understand this distinction. 

So do your brothers and sisters—in the 
land of your ancestry. 

I have great respect for the people in your 
homeland—and particularly for the young 
intellectuals—who have boldly confronted 
the Soviet system and challenged a totali- 
tarian system. 

It took a special kind of courage to do 
what many of you did in the early days of 
Ukraine’s struggle to resist Soviet tyranny. 

It takes just as much courage for the peo- 
ple in Ukraine to challenge the system to- 
day—and, more importantly, to challenge it 
in the context of existing institutions. 

To challenge the Soviets in the courts— 
instead of in the streets. 

I know you are proud of them—and you 
should be. 

I know you are proud of your Ukrainian 
ancestry—and you should be. 

I share the view of the late President Ken- 
nedy, who said that people who retain their 
ties to the land of their fathers are, in the 
last analysis, better Americans because of 
it. 

You have kept your Ukrainian culture— 
and by so doing you enrich the culture of 
the United States. 

You have kept the Ukrainian devotion to 
the rights of all human beings—and by so 
doing you add a needed dimension to the 
continuing struggle for human rights in 
America. 

Most of all, you have kept the Ukrainian’s 
underlying belief in the freedom of man- 
kind—and that faith is necessary if we hope 
to keep alive the American traditions of 
freedom. 

In short, because of your heritage—and 
because of your pride in that heritage—you 
are better citizens of the United States, and 
better citizens of the world. 

For half a century, Ukraine has existed in 
a dark night of oppression. 

I join you in the prayer that the time 
may not be far off when the day of freedom 
will dawn again for your brothers and sis- 
ters in your beloved homeland. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
quest for freedom has driven men to en- 
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dure the greatest hardships, to risk all 
against fantastic odds, even to lay down 
their lives. For those enslaved in oppres- 
sion, who have been denied their God- 
given rights, the desire for freedom 
burns deep, always ready to erupt. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing short of com- 
plete freedom will extinguish that flame. 
There is no better proof of that than the 
brave, silent endurance of the Ukrainian 
people. This country, 47 million strong, 
has kept the torch of freedom alive for 
some 54 years since their homeland was 
brutally overrun by a foreign aggressor. 

This week, we pause to remember that 
short-lived but rewarding moment in 
history, 54 years ago, when the Ukraine 
declared its independence. It was fitting 
that at the twilight of the First World 
War, the war to end all wars, which was 
dedicated to the concept of self-deter- 
mination, that the Ukrainian people 
should finally rise to overturn the 
tyranny which had gripped their nation. 

However, on that day in January in 
1918, the Republic of Ukraine faced a 
monumental task. The fledgling Republic 
had suffered the ravages of war, her 
economy was in shambles, and her fertile 
farmlands were a wasteland. The 
Ukraine was in dire need of help and 
there was no one to extend it. 

It was under these circumstances, 
then, that the Bolsheviks in 1920 entered 
the Ukraine to snuff out any semblance 
of democracy. And, so it remains today. 
The Ukraine has been absorbed into the 
Soviet Socialist Republic; it is a nation 
in name only, it is only as free as the 
determination and resolve of its people 
to persevere in the face of tyranny. 

While they were robbed of their basic 
rights and denied the privilege of self- 
determination, the Ukrainian people still 
have the memories of that day 54 years 
ago when freedom crystallized into real- 
ity. It is this memory, a brief moment 
when their nation lived, which prevents 
them from ever knuckling under to the 
forces of dictatorship. Communism may 
have absorbed this country and others 
of Eastern Europe, but it will never as- 
similate them. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is appro- 
priate that we of the United States 
should join with Ukrainians from all over 
the world in commemorating the an- 
niversary of their independence. For 
there was a time, a time not long ago if 
measured by the length of history, that 
our country struggled for its own inde- 
pendence. Let us serve notice to the 
Ukraine, as well as all the nations of the 
world who yearn for freedom, that their 
struggle is not in vain nor without hope. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor 
to join my colleagues in observing the 
54th anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukrainian Republic and to pay trib- 
ute to the gallant Ukrainian people. 

There are thousands of persons in my 
district in New York State who were 
either born in the Ukraine or are Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian heritage. These free- 
dom-loving individuals have made nu- 
merous important contributions to 
western New York and I am proud that 
they have chosen to reside in our area. 

On January 22, 1918, the Ukrainians 
united to form an independent state. 
This newly won independence was cut 
short by the ruthless invasion of the Red 
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army in the spring of 1920 and in 1923 
the Ukraine became an unwilling captive 
of the Soviet Union. Today the 
Ukrainians constitute the largest non- 
Russian population both in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe—approxi- 
mately 45 million people. 

The freedom gained by the Ukrainian 
Republic was short lived, but countless 
Ukrainian Americans commemorate this 
anniversary as an expression of their 
faith that freedom will one day be re- 
stored to the land of their forefathers. 
As the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America has stated: 

Although the true Ukrainian state has 
been destroyed, the Ukrainian National 


Revolution lives on in the hearts and minds 
of the Ukrainian people. 


Taras Shevchenko was the poet lau- 
reate of the Ukraine and became the 
symbol of Ukrainian nationalism. In his 
poem, “The Legacy,” he expressed the 
unconquerable spirit of independence 
which is so much a part of the character 
of this brave people: 

When I shall die, pray let my bones 

High on a mound remain 
Amid the steppeland's vast expanse 

In my beloved Ukraine: 

That I may gaze on mighty fields, 

On Dnieper and his shore, 

And echoed by his craggy banks 

May hear the Great One roar. 

When from Ukraine that stream shall bear 

Over the sea's blue sills 
Our Foemen’s blood, at last shall I 

Forsake the fields and hills 
And soar up to commune with God 

In his eternal hall. 

But till that Day of Liberty— 

I know no God at all. 


Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky and the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee are to 
be highly commended for bringing to the 
attention of the American people the 
plight of the more than 45 million 
Ukrainians held captive by Communist 
imperialism. It is difficult for those of us 
who have always lived in freedom to 
imagine its loss. We should use our 
precious heritage of liberty to continue 
to support in every way possible the 
Ukrainian people’s struggle for freedom 
and self-determination. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is, indeed, proper that we in America 
and in the U.S. Congres’ take tlis time to 
pay tribute to and observe the 54th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine. 

However, it is tragically ironic that an 
“Independence Day” must be celebrated 
on foreign soil and that the peoples for 
whom the day should hold the most 
meaning are denied participation because 
independence and freedom are now & 
hope, instead of a reality. 

The Ukrainian people fought gallantly 
to win their independence from czarist 
Russia, only to be invaded again by the 
new Bolshevik regime. Since that time, 
Ukrainians have continued to struggle 
against an oppressive, colonial govern- 
ment whose pronounced policy is “cul- 
tural genocide,” to preserve their tradi- 
tions and ethnic heritage. 

Our observance here today is not only 
a recognition of that plight, but also an 
overt demonstration of our empathy 
with their desire for freedom and our 
condemnation of the hypothetical poli- 
cies that have enslaved their country. 
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Hopefully, adding our voices to the cry 
for freedom will help, and then, perhaps, 
a future Ukraine Independence Day will 
be celebrated on homeland soil. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that this House should pause today to 
commemorate the 54th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence and to remem- 
ber that this country and its people lie 
enslaved by the Soviet Union, a captive 
nation where basic human rights are 
denied, where men are forbidden to speak 
freely, where dissent is still punished by 
prompt arrest and swift imprisonment. 

The Ukraine won its independence on 
January 22, 1918, in a revolution not 
unlike that which brought America its 
freedom from the British. Like the Amer- 
icans, the Ukrainian people sought a free 
and independent state. Unfortunately, 
this was not the case as the Bolshevik 
Revolution, dominated by the Russians, 
contrary to its high-sounding slogans 
and objectives was a fraud, and the 
Communists extended their domination 
over other non-Russian nations includ- 
ing the Ukraine. 

The Ukraine is the largest, most dense- 
ly populated, and, economically, the most 
important of the non-Russian nations 
now held captive and enslaved by the 
USS.R. What has occurred in the 
Ukraine, now threatens to take place in 
all of Indochina. Just last night, the 
President of the United States virtually 
offered the people of this area to the 
Communist powers when he proposed 
that the Communist Party be included 
in a new coalition government of South 
Vietnam; furthermore, he promised the 
Communists that the United States 
would rehabilitate Indochina, including 
rebuilding North Vietnam, with foreign 
aid financed by U.S. taxpayer dollars, 
pending, of course, acceptance of his 
proposals to end the Vietnam war and 
release American POW’s. 

It is fitting then to look closely at 
what has happened in the Ukraine. Cer- 
tainly this fate, or worse, awaits the 
people of Indochina as the President 
continues to press for Communist ap- 
peasement. 

This country has never demanded 
coalition government in Communist 
colonies including democratic parties, or 
even elections like we force on our free 
world allies. 

The incidents of the week prior to 
Ukrainian Independence Day are cer- 
tainly indicative of the situation in that 
captive nation. Newspapers of January 
14 and 15 carried stories dealing with 
the sudden arrest of 13 Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals for “deliberately false fabrica- 
tions defaming the Soviet State.” 

These articles indicate the true nature 
of life under communism—repression, 
fear, terror. The true facts stand out 
starkly in contrast to the public “face” 
of the Soviet Union, a mask that hides 
Communist brutality behind what ap- 
pears to be a mellowing attitude toward 
the West and a constant cry of peace. 
The Soviet Bear is still vicious and self- 
possessing. It has never granted self- 
determination to any of its colonies, 

I urge the Members of this House to 
take stock of the world situation and 
recognize the true meaning of life under 
communism and take the necessary ac- 
tion to call the attention of the world to 
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the atrocities committed by the Soviets 
and their allies to maintain and further 
the cause of world Communist domina- 
tion. 

I include certain related articles deal- 
ing with repression in the Ukraine fol- 
lowing my remarks, along with a copy 
of my bill calling on the President to take 
such steps as may be necessary to place 
the question of human rights violations 
in the Soviet-occupied Ukraine on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1972] 


SOVIET ARREST OF 11 IN UKRAINE REPORTED FOR 
ANTI-STaTE ACTS 

Moscow, January 14.—The Soviet secret 
police have arrested 11 Ukrainians apparent- 
ly on suspicion of nationalist activity, reliable 
sources said today. 

All were heid under an article of the 
Ukrainian criminal code that prohibits dis- 
semination of “deliberately false fabrications 
defaming the Soviet state,” the sources said. 
The article carries a maximum sentence of 
three years’ imprisonment. 

Four of the persons were arrested Thurs- 
day in Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, the 
sources said. Among them, they added, was 
Ivan Svitlichny, a literary critic. 

A Ukrainian underground publication, 
Ukrainsky Visny (Ukrainian Herald), says 
that Mr. Svitlichny is one of several intel- 
lectuals whom the security police have tried 
to discredit. 

The sources said that the seven other ar- 
rests were made Wednesday in Lvov, the main 
city in the western Ukraine and generally 
considered one of the strongest centers of 
Ukrainian nationalism. 

The seven arrested were reported to have 
included a former television journalist, Vya- 
cheslay Chornovil. Mr. Chornovil, in his early 
30’s, was sentenced in November, 1967, to 
18 months in a labor camp for compiling an 
underground account of secret police meth- 
ods used in rounding up about 100 Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals in 1965 and 1966. 

About 20 of those arrested then were even- 
tually tried in secret in 1966 on charges of 
anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda. 

They were sentenced to labor-camp terms 
ranging from six months to six years. 


[From the Sun, Jan. 15, 1972] 


CHoRNOVIL, SVITLICHNY AND 11 OTHER 
UKRAINIAN INTELLECTUALS ARRESTED— 
UKRAINIAN DISSIDENTS REPORTED HELD 
Moscow.—In a sweeping action against 

Ukrainian “nationalists,” Soviet secret police 

have arrested 11 leading dissident intellec- 

tuals in the Ukraine, reliable sources said 
yesterday. 

Among those held by police is Vyacheslav 
Chornovil, author of the “Chornovil Papers,” 
an account of the trial and prison camp ex- 
periences of 20 Ukrainian intellectuals con- 
victed in 1966 for nationalist agitation. 

After the account was written, Mr. Chor- 
novil was sent to prison in 1967 for three 
years. It was published later in the west. 


ARRESTED IN LVOV 

He was one of seven persons arrested 
Wednesday in Lvov, a city in the Western 
Ukraine where nationalist feeling against 
Russians is reported to be especially strong. 

Four people were taken into custody in 
the Ukrainian Republic capital, Kiev, Thurs- 
day. They include Ivan Svitlychny, a former 
literary critic who has been particularly ac- 
tive in the nationalist movement. 

The sources said the arrests were preceded 
by a series of raids by Soviet secret police 
on the homes of intellectuals in Kiev and 
Lvov. 

Those held are all charged with dissemi- 
nation of “deliberately false fabrications de- 
faming the Soviet state.” Conviction on the 
charge carries a maximum three-year sen- 
tence. 
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Despite the round-up of dissidents that 
led to the 1966 trials, the Ukraine has con- 
tinued to be a source of trouble for Moscow. 
Itke the dissidents centered in Moscow, the 
Ukrainians have their own underground 
newspaper, the Ukrainian Herald, to chron- 
icle their battles with the authorities. 

Some of them, disturbed by what they con- 
sider to be the Russification of the Ukraine, 
have called for secession from the Soviet 
Union—a right technically guaranteed in 
the Constitution. 

In the most famous recent case, Valentin 
Moroy, a teacher, was sentenced in 1970 to 
nine years in prison and five years in exile 
on a charge of anti-Soviet agitation. 

Mr. Chornovil was called as a witness at 
that trial, but refused to testify on the 
grounds that it was being held secretly, in 
violation of Soviet law. 


H. Con. Res, 64 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations Organization, take such 
steps as may be necessary to place the ques- 
tion of human rights violations in the Soviet- 
occupied Ukraine on the agenda of the 
United Nations Organization. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
on the subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing re- 
new our faith and confidence in ourselves 
as individuals and as a nation. 

In 1929 American William Green cre- 
ated the automatic pilot system used in 
aircraft flight control. 


THE NIXON PEACE INITIATIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROBISON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, probably never, at one time and 
place, have there been so many “Sunday- 
morning quarterbacks” as here in Wash- 
ington last night, and again this morn- 
ing. Hardly had President Nixon ended 
his convincing presentation before the 
American people last night when 
critics—many of whom are now running 
for his job— mounted a contrasting bar- 
age of pessimism, doubt, and gloom 
about the new peace proposal. In my 
opinion, such criticism is, at best, pre- 
mature; and at worst, an example of ab- 
ject politicking at a time when we should 
be encouraging the President in his re- 
newed efforts to find a way to end this 
war. 

For my part, I find the Nixon proposal 
both constructive and encouraging. As 
a matter of fact, it embodies in large 
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measure the negotiating position I have 
been trying to help shepherd the Presi- 
dent toward, with both my influence and 
my votes, over these past 3 years. 

I see two possible “sticking points” on 
which I would like to comment. 

First—though he did not emphasize 
this in his remarks—one of the nine 
points in the Nixon proposal calls for 
the Communists to withdraw their 
forces from the Southeast Asia coun- 
tries as we withdraw the balance of ours. 
Although the north has always insisted 
it had no troops in those countries, it 
may well prove unwilling to give up the 
territorial gains it has made therein at 
such great cost to itself. But there may 
be a way around this impasse—if one 
develops. I was in South Vietnam ‘in 
June of 1970, and drove through large 
parts of it and also flew over nearly 
every other portion of it, as well as over 
portions of Cambodia. In my view, much 
of the upland and inland areas of South 
Vietnam—especially near the “DMZ” 
and along the Cambodian border—are 
hardly worth anyone fighting over. 
These areas are also, now, largely those 
still held by the Communists. 

It has been little noticed, but the 
South Vietnam Government has suc- 
cessfully been carrying out a resettle- 
ment program involving its citizens in 
these same general areas for about a 
year now. Thus, I think it possible 
that—if we get to the negotiating stage 
on this point, and, remember, the Presi- 
dent indicated last night he was flexible 
on the details of his plan as long as the 
principles were accepted—some of these 
areas could be ceded to the north, and 
new boundary lines drawn up. This 
would enable the north to hold some 
of its hard-won gains and also save face 
at the same time. This is an idea at least 
worth bearing in mind as we await fu- 
ture developments. 

The second trouble spot would seem 
to be that involving the future govern- 
ment in Saigon. All along the North 
has insisted that we either “dump” 
Thieu or, alternatively apparently, par- 
ticipate clandestinely in his overthrow. 
This is an unacceptable proposition. 
Perhaps Thieu was not reelected in the 
most democratic manner, but he is the 
“chosen” head of his nation according 
to the ground rules then pertaining 
therein. And his willingness, now, to ac- 
cept the uncertainty of a new presiden- 
tial election—and to resign a month be- 
fore the same is held—is really the one 
new element in the current initiative 
toward negotiations. One has to assume 
he did not come to such an agreement 
easily. All along he has been telling his 
people that he would never accept any 
arrangement heading toward a possible 
coalition government. 

But such would clearly seem to be 
the North’s opportunity, now, if it elects 
to go this route, with all political ele- 
ments in South Vietnam voting in such 
an election, including the indigenous 
Communists, under some sort of inter- 
national supervision. 

Why would it take this chance? 

The critics say it will not, because it 
has no faith in the democratic process— 
and no experience with it, either, which 
may be beside the point. 

But this war has cost the North dearly, 
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too. Its people must be as tired of fight- 
ing as are the people in the South and 
as are we. The alternative would seem 
to be a long war of attrition against the 
forces of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—and, if the American people allow 
it, continued punishment under US. 
aerial bombardments which, while ad- 
mittedly not very effective militarily, re- 
main Mr. Nixon’s sole, surviving way of 
keeping military pressure on the North 
to induce negotiations. 

However, even if Hanoi is reluctant 
to again try to achieve its ambitions 
through the ballot box, there is the pos- 
sible chance that either or both China 
and Russia could now encourage the 
North to overcome that reluctance. Of 
course, this is highly speculative but, 
clearly, President Nixon looks for some 
help in this regard in both Peking and 
Moscow. = 

Perhaps neither Peking nor Moscow 
has any great, direct political influence 
in Hanoi. But let us remember that China 
now provides Hanoi with a large part of 
its basic food needs, while Russia pro- 
vides it with almost all of its war ma- 
teriel. It obviously could not carry on 
the war for long against the South Viet- 
nam, Cambodian and even the ineffective 
Laotian forces without such help—and, 
without such help, could clearly have 
little hope of eventually winning such & 
war of attrition. 

Why would China help us in this 
regard? 

That is a good question, and I doubt 
if anyone has any clear idea of the Chi- 
nese leaders’ intentions or motivations. 
All we do know is that China, for what- 
ever reason, does seem ready to reach 
some sort of an accommodation with 
us—and at a price yet to be determined. 
So I think we have to accept the fact 
that this specific possibility will be very 
much on the Nixon agenda at Peking, 
and we will have to wait until after that 
visit to see if such a hope bears fruit. 

As for Russia, all along it has sup- 
posedly taken no interest in a negotiated 
settlement of this tragic war because it 
has served the Russian purpose to have 
us bogged down in a ground war in Viet- 
nam, and bitterly divided over that war 
at home. This incentive, if it ever existed, 
is no longer so strong now. Thanks to 
Mr. Nixon, our involvement in the 
ground war is virtually ended and— 
though Vietnam will probably be an 
issue in the elections here this fall— 
much of our division over that war has 
been narrowed. Thus, again, I think it 
very much within the realm of possi- 
bility that Moscow may now, finally, be 
willing to use its offices to encourage a 
political settlement of this long dispute— 
particularly if it can have a hand, direct 
or indirect, in trying to assure some form 
of a coalition government in Saigon. 

Thus, all in all, I believe Mr. Nixon 
has finally gotten us around to a basis 
upon which this war can really be ended. 
And I further believe that, despite the 
sniping of the President’s political critics 
and despite the gloomy forecasts of some 
commentators, this plan has a clear 
chance. 

Finally, I believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people will sup- 
port the President in this initiative. I 
say this because I believe that, all along, 
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they have generally understood that our 
mere withdrawal from the conflict would 
not end this war for anyone but our- 
selves, and that they have instinctively 
felt that, after having so mistakenly 
gotten nearly all of Southeast Asia so 
deeply involved in this conflict, we 
owed—even at some additional cost to 
ourselves—those people our best efforts 
at truly ending it in the only way it can 
be ended, which is through a broad, po- 
litical settlement. 

That is what President Nixon is reach- 
ing for, and it is what the United States 
ought to be reaching for—so I, for one, 
hope and pray that this plan will be sup- 
ported here at home and thus given 
every possible chance to succeed abroad. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PRESIDENT’S 
BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previcus order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Bow) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the implemen- 
tation of the President’s 1973 budget is 
dependent upon the passage by Congress 
of authorizing legislation for budget 
items totaling $52 billion. This includes 
$42 billion in expiring legislation which 
is proposed for extension and requires 
renewal, and $10 billion in new legisla- 
tion proposed for later transmittal. 

At my request, the administration has 
provided me with the following detailed 
lists of all budget items which are de- 
pendent upon additional authorizing 
legislation: 

Recommended 1973 amounts requiring 

additional authorizing legislation 

(Note.—These amounts are recommended 
in the 1973 Budget, but the Congress does not 
generally act on these appropriation requests 
until after enactment of the authorizing 
legislation.) 

[In thousands of dollars] 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Foreign assistance: 

International security assist- 

ance: 
Military assistance 
Foreign military credit sales_ 
Economic supporting assist- 
ance 
International development 
assistance: 
Multilateral assistance: In- 
ternational organizations 


780, 000 
527, 000 


807, 400 


175, 335 
Bilateral assistance: 
Grants and other programs__ 
Development loans 
Contingencies 
Office of Economic Opportunity: 
Economic opportunity pro- 


539, 358 
634, 500 
100, 000 


757, 876 


Total, funds appropriated 
to the President 


COMMERCE 
Maritime Administration: 
aries and expenses 


Total, Commerce 


DEFENSE—MILITARY 

Aircraft procurement, Army 

Missile procurement, Army. 

Procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles, Army. 

Procurement of aircraft and mis- 
siles, Navy. 

Shipbuilding 


134, 500 
1, 153, 400 


259, 500 
8, 871, 200 
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Other procurement, Navy 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force.. 
Missile procurement, Air Force.. 


2, 612, 700 
1, 772, 300 


Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 


Total, Health, Education, 
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National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration: 

Traffic and highway safety- 

State and community high- 


Research, development, test and 


evaluation: 


Defense agencies. 
Emergency fund, Defense 
Military construction: 


Defense agencies 
Army National Guard 
Air National Guard 
Army Reserve 


Naval Reserve._.........--- 


Air Force Reserve 
Family Housing, Defense 


969, 323 
490, 490 
291, 285 


Operation and maintenance, civil 


Special foreign currency program. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
WELFARE 


3, 000 


Total, Defense—Military__ 25, 089, 339 


EDUCATION, AND 


Health Services and Mental Health 


Administration: 
Health services delivery 
Preventive health services 
Office of Education: 


School assistance in federally 


affected areas. 
Library resources 


Higher education facilities loan 


and insurance fund: 


Executive Office of the President: Council 
on International Economic Policy. _____- 
Funds appropriated to the President: In- 
ternational financial institutions 
Department of Agriculture: 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp : 
payors and operating ex- 
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Farmers Home Administration: 
Direct loan account... 


Agricultural credit insurance fund. 


Total, Agriculture..........._- 


Department of Commerce, Maritime Ad- 
ministration: Operating differential sub- 
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Department of Defense: 
All-volunteer armed force 


cur- 


and Welfare 


INTERIOR 


Water and Power Resources: 
Bureau of Reclamation: 


way safety 
Highway trust fund: 


Construction and Rehabili- 


Upper Colorado River storage 


project 


Water Quality and Research: 
Office of Saline Water: 


water conversion 


Manpower Administration: 


fund share of highway 
safety programs 


Total, Transportation 


Operating expenses 


Saline 
mission 


Plant and capital equipment__-__ 


Total, Atomic Energy Com- 


2, 274, 130 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


2, 072, 830 


366, 860 


2, 439, 690 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Construction of 


Salaries and expenses 


Manpower training services... 


Total, Labor 


1, 633, 336 


1, 695, 256 


TRANSPORTATION 


Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses 


Acquisition, construction, and 


improvements 
Reserve training 


Research, development, 


and evaluation 


Federal Highway Administration: 
Highway Beautification 
Highway trust fund: Federal- 


aid highways 
Forest highways 


Research and development. 


facilities 


2, 600, 900 
77, 300 


700, 800 


Total, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administra- 


OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


297, 693 


135, 660 

23,529 „Agency 

test, Corporation for 
casting 


National Science 


1, 348 


Small Business Administration.. 


Action: Total operating expenses 
Arms Control and Disarmament 


Commission on Civil Rights 


Public Broad- 


Foundation... 


Total, Other independent 


agencies 


Public lands highways 


Trust fund share of other high- 


Grand 


total: 


475, 970 


1, 372, 743 


Budget 


authority 
1973 BUDGET, ITEMS PROPOSED FOR LATER TRANSMITTAL UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
[In thousands of dollars] 


41, 961, 428 


—163, 094 


1,316 
103, 000 


1,341 
910, 000 


—1, 053 
1, 452 


3,977 
—136,503 —593, 816 


— 163, 094 


Military retirement systems reform. _____ 


Total, Defense 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are: 
Food and Drug Administration: Food, 
drug, and product safety 
Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration: Health services 
lanning and development.. 
Office of Education: 
Education revenue sharing... 
Emergency school assistance... 
Higher education à 
National Foundation Higher 
National Institute of Education... .__ 
Social and Rehabilitation Service’ 
Grants to States for public 


for 


Social and rehabilitation services. 
Socia! Security Administration: Pay- 
ments to social security trust funds 
Welfare reform 


Total, HEW 


Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment: Urban community development 
revenue sharing 


29, 743 


60, 000 
223, 911 


36, 060 
110, 000 


—859, 220 —859,220 
10, 000 2,348 
1,478,000 4,195, 000 
450, 350, 000 


2,338,536 4, 296,371 


490, 09 


Department of the Interior: 


Bureau of Land Management: 


Management of land and resources___................-..... 


Bureau of Indian Affairs: 


Resources management.___._..-.......... “ened 


Revolving fund for loans 5 
Territorial Affairs: Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. ____. i 
Geological Survey : Surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research.. 


Bureau of Mines: Conservation and = V 
development of mineral resources__.......___..._.__...__.- 


Total, Interior 


Department of State: International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission: Construc- 
: 12, 881 
Department of Transportation: Federal 
ilroad Administration: Federal grants 
to the National Railroad Passenger Corp. 
Department of the Treasury: General 
revenue sharing.. i. 
Environmental Protection Agency: “Opera- 
tions, research, and facilities. 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pensions___._.___ 
Readjustment benefits. 
Medical care 
Medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses............_.._..___. 
General operating expenses 
Grants for construction of Stat 
tended care facilities.. 


170, 000 


Total, VA 


151, 700 
167, 300 
15, 945 


Other independent agencies: ee 
Federal payment to the District of 


Federal contribution to the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority 

Payment to the John F. ey 

nter for the Performing Arts... 

Water Resources Council 


Total, other independent 


32,981 


~ 22,781 


Total, items proposed for later 
transmittal under proposed legis- 


lation 4,026, 017 


2,661,248 10,041,155 


10, 456, 473 
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We are all aware of the considerable 
delays in the passage of authorizing leg- 
islation during the last session, in both 
the House and in the other body, which 
impeded timely consideration of several 
appropriations bills by the House and 
constituted the major cause of the late 
adjournment of the congressional session 
last December. I believe it is essential 
that Congress take action on this neces- 
sary authorizing legislation much earlier 
than last year so that this session of Con- 
gress can achieve an early adjournment. 

I support the suggestion of the Speaker 
and the minority leader that a midyear 
deadline be set for the passage of all 
pudget authorizing legislation. I have 
suggested to the House Rules Committee 
that a new rule be adopted in 1973 which 
would waive all points of order against 
appropriations bills based on lack of au- 
thorization after this deadline has 
passed. The Appropriations Committee 
would thus be allowed to proceed with 
its work regardless of delays caused by 
the legislative committees or by the other 
body, and one important roadblock to an 
early adjournment would be eliminated. 

Improvement of our procedures for re- 
viewing the budget is also imperative for 
other significant reasons. We must put 
an end to the practice of approving many 
of our most important appropriations 
bills 6 months or more after the start 
of the fiscal year they are supposed to 
cover. We must eliminate the necessity 
for a succession of stopgap continuing 
resolutions which admit the inability of 
Congress to act on a timely basis. 

Delays in the passage of the appropri- 
ations bills have once again forced the 
executive branch to formulate budget 
proposals for the year ahead without 
knowing what the Congress would pro- 
vide in its action on the prior year’s 
budget. And this is now the second year 
in succession that the President has sub- 
mitted his budget message to Congress 
with action still pending on one prior 
year appropriation bill. It is essential to 
the orderly fiscal management of the 
Federal Government that Congress put 
its house in order. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9104, to amend title 38 
of the United States Code to provide pub- 
lic service employment for Vietnam era 
veterans. 

This body was quick to support a pro- 
vision in the recently enacted Emergency 
Employment Act, which required that an 
application for financial assistance for a 
public service employment program in- 
clude provisions setting forth such as- 
surances as the following: 

First, special consideration in filling 
public service jobs must be given to un- 
employed and underemployed persons 
who served in the Armed Forces in Indo- 
china or Korea on or after August 5, 
1964; 

Second, the applicant shall make a 
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special effort to acquaint such individ- 
uals with the program and coordinate 
efforts on their behalf with requirements 
relating to job counseling and employ- 
ment services for veterans authorized by 
chapter 41 of title 38 of the United States 
Code, or with such efforts carried out by 
other public or private organizations or 
agencies. 

I believe that these assurances re- 
quired by the Emergency Employment 
Act made a good beginning toward solv- 
ing the problem of the outrageously high 
rates of unemployment among the men 
who have represented us on the battle- 
fields. To carry out these provisions, the 
administrative regulations provide that 
the Employment Service first refer “‘spe- 
cial veterans” for these public service 
employment jobs—a special veteran is 
one who served in the Armed Forces in 
Indochina or Korea, including the waters 
adjacent thereto, on or after August 5, 
1964, and who received other than a dis- 
honorable discharge—and second, refer 
other veterans of the Vietnam era; and 
that a list of such job openings be made 
available to any other public or private 
organizations or agencies including vet- 
erans organizations. 

No requirements are made, and no spe- 
cial incentives are given, to assure that 
actual preference in choosing partici- 
pants be given to veterans. Rather, the 
regulations merely state that each pro- 
gram agent shall be responsible for as- 
suring that preference for selecting par- 
ticipants under the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act be given to unemployed from 
groups included on a list of eight sep- 
arate categories. 

On this list are included, besides spe- 
cial veterans, such all-encompassing 
categories as young persons 18 years of 
age or older who are entering the labor 
force, individuals 45 years of age or older, 
persons who have become unemployed 
or underemployed as a result of tech- 
nological change, and others who come 
from socioeconomic backgrounds gen- 
erally associated with substantial unem- 
ployment and underemployment. Never- 
theless, it appears as if the goal of filling 
one-third of all public service jobs with 
veterans is being met and even exceeded. 

I believe, however, that the mountain 
of problems facing the newly discharged 
veteran returning to civilian life and the 
mainstream of the economic world merits 
even greater attention being paid to help- 
ing these young men find jobs. And in 
view of the fact that the usual problems 
faced by newly discharged servicemen 
have, as a result of the economic slow- 
down, been intensified during the past 
year, to the extent that the unemploy- 
ment rate for veterans age 20 to 29 in- 
creased from 6.4 percent in the third 
quarter of 1970 to 8.3 percent in the 
third quarter of 1971, I think that much 
more comprehensive legislation is dras- 
tically needed. For during those same pe- 
rieds, the unemployment rate for non- 
veterans in that age group was 6.2 and 
6.9, respectively. But these figures do not 
accurately reflect the whole picture. For 
the younger veterans, age 20 to 24, the 
unemployment rate is greater by almost 
a full percent, and for minority veterans 
the unemployment rate is almost double 
these percentages. Altogether, approxi- 
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mately 320,000 of our veterans are cur- 
rently unemployed. 

These statistics clearly point to the 
employment crisis among our exsoldiers. 
These young men have sacrificed much, 
both physically and emotionally, for this 
great Nation. At the same time, they have 
given up precious years that are normally 
crucial in the process of career develop- 
ment. 

Now it is time for this Nation to do 
something for these brave men in re- 
turn; and it is plainly obvious that the 
Emergency Employment Act, while mov- 
ing in the right direction, has not gone far 
enough. Therefore, I urge unanimous 
support for quick passage of H.R. 9104, 
which would amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to specifically provide public 
service employment for Vietnam era 
veterans. 

This bill would authorize $100 million 
for the 1972 fiscal year and $500 million 
for the 1973 fiscal year, to be released 
through a trigger mechanism tied to the 
unemployment rate. 

Accordingly, $75 million would be re- 
leased when the seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment among Vietnam era 
veterans equals or exceeds 3 percent for 
three consecutive months; and $10 mil- 
lion for each increment of one-half of 1 
percent in the average rate of unemploy- 
ment sustained for 3 consecutive months. 

Such funds shall be available to eli- 
gible applicants who shall be States, 
cities, counties and other units of general 
local government; Indian tribes; and 
public and private nonprofit agencies 
and institutions. They shall be appor- 
tioned on an equitable basis among 
States and within each State among lo- 
cal areas, to the extent practicable, in 
proportion to unemployment in each 
such area. 

This bill also provides that in addition 
to employment in public service jobs, 
participants may receive training and 
manpower services to boost their long- 
range employability. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate passage 
of this public service employment bill for 
Vietnam era veterans. For its enactment 
would be the very least we could do to 
show the 5% million veterans of the 
tragic Vietnam era how much we as 
Congressmen appreciate their service to 
our country and their efforts to keep this 
Nation strong. 


BUDGET, STATE OF THE UNION, AND 
ECONOMIC DISARRAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no secret that the economic 
problems facing this country rank today 
as probably the No. 1 preoccupation of 
the citizens of this land—certainly the 
No. 1 domestic preoccupation. The news 
during the recess, in my opinion, while 
each of us was back home in his district 
furnished us with further evidence of two 
more aspects of this phenomenon: The 
bad news got worse and we were able to 
measure the reaction of our constituents 
firsthand to this news. In other words, we 
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now know firsthand that what the polls 
have been saying for some time is true. 
The Nation is concerned about the State 
and well-being of its economy. In all my 
years in Congress, I cannot remember 
when more people saw me during my 
visits around the district with one thing 
uppermost on their minds: Either they 
were out of work and looking for work or 
they were worried about just how long 
their present job would last. So it is not 
surprising to me to read that the unem- 
ployment statistics seem to be locked in 
at a national rate in excess of 6 percent. 
And I know my own State’s average this 
past year has been higher. No one giving 
a year-end review of the State of the Na- 
tion in the past few weeks could fail but 
notice this. In New England, unemploy- 
ment totals were higher in 1971 than they 
were in 1970. As a matter of fact, unem- 
ployment in the manufacturing sector of 
the economy today stands at the highest 
level since 1947 when the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics first started compiling such 
figures. On December 27 the Department 
of Commerce released figures to confirm 
what everyone had been expecting for 
some time, that it was virtually impos- 
sible that this Nation would not wind up 
with its first trading defict in 100 years. 
As a matter of fact, the trading deficit for 
the first 11 months of 1971 stood at $1.7 
billion. Whatever good news might be 
contained in the December trade figures 
when they are released, it is clear they 
cannot completely reverse or wipe out 
this staggering deficit. A few weeks be- 
fore the Commerce Department also had 
the unpleasant task of announcing 
that the balance-of-payments deficit for 
the third quarter stood at the incredible 
figure of $12.1 billion in the red. While 
the Secretary of Treasury officially con- 
tinues to maintain a stiff upper lip in the 
face of such an overwhelming conver- 
gence of dismal statistics, it is clear that 
even an inveterate optimist has reason to 
be concerned about just how long even 
the world’s most prosperous economy can 
withstand such bad news. As a matter of 
fact, the third quarter deficit exceeded 
what was the full year record deficit of 
$9.82 billion scored in 1970. It is time we 
stopped kidding ourselves and taking 
false comfort in official excuses about 
temporary aberrations and statistical 
flukes to explain away these figures. As if 
we needed anything to confirm this trend 
of disastrous balance of trade figures, 
disastrous balance-of-payment figures, 
and depressing unemployment figures, 
we have only to look at what they are 
predicting the budget deficit for fiscal 
year 1972 will be. Current estimates are 
that it may well reach $40 billion. This 
on the heels of a record $23 billion for 
1971. Already the Treasury Department 
has announced its plans to petition the 
Ways and Means Committee for a fur- 
ther increase in the debt ceiling of the 
Nation from the $430 billion “temporary” 
ceiling to another “temporary” ceiling 
higher up in the stratosphere of deficit 
spending. So much for the self-fulfilling 
budget which was announced with such 
fanfare a year ago. If you will remember 
then, the administration argued that it 
was a new concept in budget-making, a 
budget that was literally going to spend 
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itself into balance within 12 months. Yet, 
because of the poor performance of the 
economy, the sluggish increase in the 
gross national product’s rate of growth 
of no more than 23⁄2 percent, the con- 
tinued avalanche of foreign imports, our 
total income—the very foundation of 
Treasury’s revenue—failed to reach ex- 
pected heights. 

But what are we treated to with the 
new budget? A repeat performance. If 
last year’s budget, which was supposed to 
result in an $11 billion plus deficit is re% 
sulting in a $38 billion deficit, what are 
we to expect from one designed to result 
in a $25.5 billion deficit? Perhaps our 
concern might be offset somewhat if the 
budget’s priorities were directed to where 
the needs are greatest. But again we see 
little redirection and more of the same. 
Whatever else might be said of this 
budget, it is hardly innovative. 

While we are on the subject of dismal 
news, which seems to have come to a head 
during the past 4 weeks, who can fail to 
mention the fact that the U.S. dollar is 
going to have to be devalued and because 
our position, vis-a-vis, other economies 
in the world, is so weak, apparently there 
is going to be a delay in coming to Con- 
gress for authorization for the devalua- 
tion until our negotiators can get some 
convincing concessions from our foreign 
trading partners. In other words, so 
weakened has our bargaining position be- 
come, because of economic problems at 
home and abroad, a major concession 
such as the devaluation of the dollar, vir- 
tually unthinkable a few short months 
ago, still leaves our negotiators in a very 
tough position as far as negotiations are 
concerned. Naturally, much has been 
claimed for such a bitter pill to swallow 
as the devaluation of the once-mighty 
dollar, but there is a danger in this. 
Whatever short run temporary trading 
advantages are gained from dollar de- 
valuation will be ultimately and inevit- 
ably offset unless something more basic 
is done to tackle the roots of this Na- 
tion’s economic problems, Otherwise, the 
economy will be like a cancer patient in 
the absence of an underlying recovery. 
The question is, will the cutting this time 
be a once-and-for-all operation or will 
further surgery be necessary? 

So, it is no wonder that Congressmen 
and Senators alike returned last week 
particularly interested in hearing what 
the President would have to say and pro- 
pose as far as our serious economic prob- 
lems were concerned. Unfortunately, I 
regret having to report listening to the 
relevant sections of the State of the 
Union address as well as to the budget he 
has proposed I find little comfort in the 
fact that he has chosen to continue more 
of the same economic policies, placing 
what I feel to be an excessive degree of 
trust and confidence in the ability of a 
few men on a few boards to administer 
wage and price controls in such a way 
as to cure our economic ills. Something 
else, however, seems to be needed in the 
way of cure than controls which amount 
to nothing more than attempts to keep 
the lid on. Unfortunately, the questions 
the President himself admitted he had 
not solved remain to haunt us. What 
steps are being taken to stimulate em- 
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ployment and curb unemployment? 
What steps are being taken to end the 
avalanche of imports into this country, 
costing as they do the jobs of American 
workers? What trade barriers are being 
dismantled at the borders of our foreign 
trading partners in order to allow Amer- 
ican exports to have a fighting chance 
overseas? What steps are being taken to 
make investment at home more attrac- 
tive than investment overseas at a time 
when we are losing technological advan- 
tages because of failure to keep up with 
the necessary investment in modern 
plants and machinery at home? As I said, 
Mr. Speaker, most of us expressed a keen 
sense of disappointment after reading 
the President’s messages these past few 
days, but the last word has not been 
spoken, the last question has not been 
asked on this subject. In the coming 
weeks, Congress will have opportunities 
to question most conscientiously and in 
the greatest possible detail administra- 
tion witnesses as they testify before the 
various committees on permission to 
raise the debt ceiling still further, con- 
gressional approval and the devalua- 
tion of the dollar, the various proposals 
of the budget itself, and certainly any 
administration proposals in the area of 
foreign trade. I am convinced upon re- 
turning to Washington that the people 
at home feel that we are their last hope 
in court. We cannot let them down where 
their very livelihood is concerned. 
NOTE 


Events move so quickly that even while 
I was preparing these remarks, two of 
the missing figures referred to above 
have been kindly furnished us by the 
administration. This morning’s papers 
indicate that the administration is re- 
questing a $50 billion increase in the Na- 
tion’s debt ceiling. Based on past experi- 
ence, I think it is safe to assume we can 
ignore the word “temporary” in their ap- 
plication. The second impressive statis- 
tic supplied yesterday by the Commerce 
Department is that the 1971 trade deficit 
stands at $2.05 billion, now that the De- 
cember figures have been tabulated. 
When compared to the 1970 surplus of 
$2.7 billion, we are in effect dealing with 
a deterioration of the magnitude of close 
to $5 billion in the space of 12 months in 
this country’s trade with foreign coun- 
tries. Stopping just short of applying the 
world ‘crisis’ to the situation, I think it 
is safe to conclude that this is a most seri- 
ous situation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
SPEECH 


Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I include at this point the speech of the 
President delivered last night and also 
an editorial from this morning’s New 
York Times, which I have previously 
referred to: 


TEXT OF A FOREIGN POLICY STATEMENT BY 
THE PRESIDENT To BE DELIVERED ON NA- 
TIONWIDE RADIO AND TELEVISION—THE 
OVAL OFFICE 


I have asked for this television time to- 
night to make public a plan for peace which 
can bring to an end the war in Vietnam. 

The offer that I shall now present, on be- 
half of the Government of the United States 
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and the Government of South Vietnam, 
with the full knowledge and approval of 
President Thieu, is both generous and far 
reaching. 

It is a plan to end the war now; it includes 
an offer to withdraw all American forces 
within six months of an agreement; its ac- 
ceptance would mean the speedy return of 
all the prisoners of war to their homes. 

Three years ago when I took office, there 
were 550,000 American fighting men in Viet- 
nam; the number killed in action was run- 
ning as high as 300 a week; there were no 
plans to bring any Americans home; the 
only thing that had been settled in Paris 
was the shape of the conference table. 

I immediately moved to fulfill a pledge I 
had made to the American people: to bring 
about a peace that could last, not only for the 
United States, but for the long-suffering 
people of Southeast Asia. 

There were two honorable paths open to 
us. 
The path of negotiation was, and is, that 
path we prefer. But it takes two to negotiate; 
there had to be another way in case the 
other side refused to negotiate. 

That path was called Vietnamization. Tnis 
meant training and equipping the South 
Vietnamese to defend themselves, and stead- 
ily withdrawing Americans as they develdped 
the capacity to do so. ; 

The path of Vietnamization has been suc- 
cessful. Two weeks ago, I announced that 
by May ist, American forces in Vietnam 
would be down to 69,000. That means al- 
most one-half million Americans will have 
been withdrawn from Vietnam over the 
past three years. In terms of American lives, 
the losses of 300 a week have been reduced by 
over 95 %—now less than ten a week. 

But the path of Vietnamization has been 
the long voyage home, straining the patience 
and testing the perseverance of the American 
people. What of the shortcut—the path of 
negotiation? 

Progress there has been disappointing. The 
American people deserve an accounting of 
why it has been disappointing. Tonight I 
intend to give you that accounting, and in 
so doing, to try to break the deadlock in the 
negotiations. 

We have made a series of public proposals 
designed to bring an end to the conflict. 
But early in this Administration, after ten 
months of no progress in the public Paris 
talks, I became convinced that it was neces- 
sary to explore the possibility of negotiating 
in private channels, to see whether it would 
be possible to end the public deadlock. 

After consultation with Secretary of State 
Rogers, our Ambassador in Saigon and our 
chief negotiator in Paris, and with the full 
knowledge and approval of President Thieu, 
I sent Dr, Kissinger to Paris as my personal 
representative on August 4, 1969, to begin 
these secret peace negotiations. 

Since that time, Dr. Kissinger has traveled 
to Paris twelve times on these secret missions. 
He has met seven times with Le Duc Tho, 
one of Hanol’s top political leaders, and 
Minister Xuan Thuy, head of the North 
Vietnamese delegation to the Paris talks. He 
has met with Minister Xuan Thuy alone five 
times. I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank President Pompidou for his personal 
assistance in helping to make arrangements 
for these talks. 

This is why I initiated these private nego- 
tiations: Privately, both sides can be more 
flexible in offering new approaches, Also pri- 
vate discussions allow both sides to talk 
frankly, and to take positions free from the 
pressures of public debate. 

In seeking peace in Vietnam, with so many 
lives at stake, I felt we could not afford to 
let any opportunity go by—private or pub- 
lic—to negotiate a settlement. As I have 
stated on a number of occasions, I was pre- 
pared and remain prepared to explore any 
avenue, public or private, to speed negotia- 
tions to end the war. 
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For thirty months, whenever Secretary 
Rogers, Dr. Kissinger or I were asked about 
secret negotiations we would only say we 
were pursuing every possible channel in our 
search for peace. There was never a leak, 
because we were determined not to jeopardize 
the secret negotiations. Until recently, this 
course showed signs of yielding some progress, 

Now, however, it is my judgment that the 
purposes of peace will best be served by 
bringing out publicly the proposals we have 
been making in private. 

Nothing is served by silence when the other 
side exploits our good faith to divide America 
and to avoid the conference table. Nothing 
is served by silence when it misleads some 
Americans into accusing their government of 
failing to do what it has already done. Noth- 
ing is served by silence when it enables the 
other side to imply possible solutions publicly 
that it has already rejected privately. 

The time has come to lay the record of our 
secret negotiations on the table. Just as secret 
negotiations can sometimes break a public 
deadlock, public disclosure may help to break 
a secret deadlock. 

Some Americans, who believed what the 
North Vietnamese led them to believe, have 
charged that the United States has not pur- 
sued negotiaticns intensively. As the record 
will show, just the opposite is true. 

Questions have been raised as to why we 
have not proposed a deadline for the with- 
drawal of all American forces in exchange for 
a ceasefire and the return of our prisoners of 
war; why we have not discussed the 7-point 
proposal made by the Vietcong last July in 
Paris; why we have not submitted a new 
plan of our own to move the negotiations off 
dead center. 

As the private record will show, we have 
taken all these steps and more—and have 
aoa flatly rejected or ignored by the other 
side. 

On May 31, 1971, eight months ago, at one 
of the secret meetings in Paris, we offered 
specifically to agree to a deadline for the 
withdrawal of all American forces in ex- 
change for the release of all prisoners of 
war and a ceasefire. 

At the next private meeting, on June 26, 
the North Vietnamese rejected our offer. They 
privately proposed instead their own 9-point 
plan which insisted that we overthrow the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

Five days later, on July 1, the enemy pub- 
licly presented a different package of pro- 
posals—the 7-point Vietcong plan. 

That posed a dilemma: Which package 
should we respond to, the public plan or the 
secret plan? 

On July 12, at another private meeting in 
Paris, Dr. Kissinger put that question to the 
North Vietnamese directly. They said we 
should deal with their 9-point secret plan, 
because it covered all of Indochina including 
Laos and Cambodia, while the Vietcong 7- 
point public proposal was limited to Viet- 
nam, 

That's what we did. We even went beyond 
that, dealing with some of the points in the 
public plan that were not covered in the 
secret plan, 

On August 16, at another private meeting, 
we went further and offered the complete 
withdrawal of U.S. and allied forces within 
nine months after an agreement on an over- 
all settlement. On September 13, the North 
Vietnamese rejected this proposal. They con- 
tinued to insist that we overthrow the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

What has been the result of these private 
efforts? For months, the North Vietnamese 
have been berating us at the public ses- 
sions for not responding to their side’s pub- 
licly-presented 7~point plan. 

The truth is that we did respond to the 
enemy’s plan, in the manner they wanted us 
to respond—-secretly. In full possession of our 
complete response, the North Vietnamese 
publicly denounced us for not having re- 
sponded at all. They induced many Ameri- 
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cans in the press and the Congress into 
echoing their propaganda—Americans who 
could not know they were being falsely used 
by the enemy to stir up divisiveness in this 
country. 

I decided in October that we should make 
another attempt to break the deadlock. I 
consulted with President Thieu, who con- 
curred fully in a new plan. On October 11, I 
sent a private communication to the North 
Vietnamese that contained new elements 
that could move negotiations forward, and 
urged a meeting on November 1 between 
Dr. Kissinger and Special Advisor Le Duc 
Tho or some other appropriate official] from 
Hanoi. 

On October 25, the North Vietnamese 
agreed to meet and suggested November 20. 
On November 17, just three days before the 
scheduled meeting they said Le Duc Tho was 
ill. We offered to meet as soon as Le Duc Tho 
recovered, with him, or immediately with 
any other authorized leader who could come 
from Hanoi, 

Two months have passed since they called 
off that meeting. The only reply to our plan 
has been an increase in troop infiltration 
from North Vietnam and communist military 
offensives in Laos and Cambodia. Our pro- 
posal for peace was answered by a stepup in 
the war. 

That is where matters stand today. 

We are being asked publicly to respond 
to proposals that we answered, and in some 
respects accepted, months ago in private. 

We are being asked publicly to set a ter- 
minal date for our withdrawals when we 
have already offered one in private. 

And the most comprehensive peace plan 
of this conflict lies ignored in a secret chan- 
nel, while the enemy tries again for military 
victory. 

That is why I have instructed Ambassador 
Porter to present our plan publicly at this 
Thursday’s session of the Paris Peace Talks, 
along with alternatives to make it even more 
flexible. 

We are publishing the full details of our 
plan tonight. It will prove beyond doubt 
which side has made every effort to make 
these negotiations succeed. It will show un- 
mistakably that Hanoi—not Washington or 
Saigon—has made the war go on. 

Here is the essence of our peace plan; 
public disclosure may gain it the attention 
it deserves in Hanoi. 

Within six months of an agreement: 

We shall withdraw all U.S. and allied forces 
from South Vietnam. 

We shall exchange all prisoners. 

There shai! be a ceasefire throughout Indo- 
china. 

There shall be a new Presidential election 
in South Vietnam. 

President Thieu will announce the ele- 
ments of this election. These include inter- 
national supervision; and an independent 
body to organize and run the election, repre- 
senting all political forces in South Vietnam, 
including the National Liberation Front. 

Furthermore President Thieu has informed 
me that within the framework of the agree- 
ment outlined above, he makes the follow- 
ing offer: He and Vice President Huong 
would be ready to resign one month before 
the new election. The Chairman of the Sen- 
ate, as caretaker head of the government, 
would assume administrative responsibilities, 
but the election would be the sole responsi- 
bility of the independent election body. 

There are several other proposals in our 
new peace plan; for example, as we offered 
privately on July 26 of last year, we remain 
prepared to undertake a major reconstruction 
program throughout Indochina, including 
North Vietnam, to help all those peoples to 
recover from the ravages of a generation of 
war. 

We will pursue any approach that will 
speed negotiations. 

We are ready to negotiate the plan I have 
outlined tonight and conclude a compre- 
hensive agreement on all military and po- 
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litical issues. Because some parts of this 
agreement could prove more difficult to ne- 
gotiate than others, we would be willing to 
begin implementing certain military aspects 
while negotiations continue on the imple- 
mentation of other issues, just as we sug- 
gested in our private proposal in October. 

Or, as we proposed privately last May, we 
remain willing to settle only the military 
issues and leave the political issues to the 
Vietnamese alone. Under this approach, we 
would withdraw all U.S. and allied forces 
within six months in exchange for an Indo- 
china ceasefire and the release of all prison- 
ers. 

The choice is up to the enemy. 

This is a settlement offer which is fair to 
North Vietnam and fair to South Viet- 
nam. It deserves the light of public scrutiny 
by other nations and by other nations as 
well. And it deserves the united support of 
the American people. 

We made the substance of this generous 
offer privately over three months ago. It 
has not been rejected, but it has been 
ignored, I reiterate that peace offer tonight. 
It can no longer be ignored. 

The only thing this plan does not do is 
to join our enemy to overthrow our ally, 
which the United States of America shall 
never do. If the enemy wants peace, it will 
have to recognize the important difference 
between settlement and surrender. 

This has been a long and agonizing strug- 
gle. But it is difficult to see how anyone, re- 
gardless of his past position on the war, 
could now say that we have not gone the 
extra mile in offering a settlement that is 
fair to everybody concerned. 

By the steadiness of our withdrawal of 
troops, America has proven its resolution to 
end its involvement in the war; by our 
readiness to act in the spirit of conciliation, 
America has proven its desire to be involved 
in the building of a permanent peace 
throughout Indochina. 

We are ready to negotiate peace immediate- 
ly. 
If the enemy rejects our offer to negotiate, 
we shall continue our program of ending 
American involvement in the war by with- 
drawing our remaining forces as the South 
Vietnamese develop the capability of defend- 
ing themselves. 

If the enemy's answer to our peace offer 
is to step up their attacks, I shall fully meet 
my responsibility as Commander-in-Chief of 
our Armed Forces to protect our remaining 
troops. 

We do not prefer this course of action, 

We want to end the war not only for 
America but for all the people of Indochina. 
The plan I have proposed tonight can accom- 
plish that goal. 

Some of our citizens have become accus- 
tomed to thinking that whatever our gov- 
ernment says must be false, and whatever 
our enemies say must be true. The record 
I have revealed tonight proves the contrary, 
We can now demonstrate publicly what we 
have long been demonstrating privately— 
that America has taken the initiative not 
only to end our participation in this war, but 
to end the war itself. 

This has been the longest and most dif- 
ficult war in our history. 

Honest and patriotic Americans have dis- 
agreed as to whether we should have been 
involved at all nine years ago; and there has 
been disagreement on the conduct of the 
war. The proposal I have made tonight is one 
on which we can all agree. 

Let us unite now in our search for peace— 
a peace that is fair to both sides—a peace 
that can last. 


PRESIDENT'S PEACE PROPOSALS 


The Vietnam peace proposals which Presi- 
dent Nixon made public last night represent 
a major advance over the Administration’s 
previous public positions on ending the war. 
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They merit support from all shades of Ameri- 
can opinion and a positive response from the 
other side. 

By agreeing to set a fixed date for the 
withdrawal of American forces from South 
Vietnam in exchange for the return of pris- 
oners of war, the President has moved dra- 
matically in the direction long advocated by 
many members of Congress. But like the 
Vietcong, Mr. Nixon has linked withdrawal 
to conditions for a political settlement that 
the other side may find difficult to accept. 

Even in its political components, however, 
the President’s peace plan offers marked ad- 
vances over earlier positions—notably the 
resignation of President Thieu and Vice 
President Huong one month before new in- 
ternationally supervised presidential elec- 
tions and the establishment of an independ- 
ent body representing all political forces in 
South Vietnam to organize and run the elec- 
tion. These are significant concessions by the 
President. 

This is not a foolproof peace plan. But at 
first look, the President’s new proposals do 
appear to offer a basis for serious negotia- 
tions in Paris. The Vietnamese Communists 
owe the world and their long-suffering people 
a forthright response. 


HIGHWAY TRUST FUND MONEYS 
FOR MASS TRANSIT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some encouraging breaks this year 
in the automotive industry’s long re- 
sistance to the use of revenues from gaso- 
line taxes for mass transit. This is sig- 
nificant because the Congress will soon 
be considering legislation to amend and 
extend the Highway Trust Fund. 

Yesterday, the heads of four major 
automobile companies announced their 
support of a plan to divert a portion of 
Michigan’s highway trust fund revenues 
to public mass transportation operations. 
The Michigan State Legislature is pres- 
ently considering legislation that would 
allocate some $10.4 million annually to 
mass transit from the State’s taxes on 
gasoline. 

This is a change in position for the 
auto industry, and it represents a recog- 
nition on their part that the revitaliza- 
tion of many central cities requires ade- 
quate mass transit and that there are 
some situations in which mass transit 
can better serve the public than high- 
ways. 

A similar acknowledgment has come 
from one of our country’s major oil com- 
panies, Mobil. Last week Mobil Oil 
Corp. ran an advertisement in the New 
York Times that called for the enactment 
by Congress of a national master trans- 
portation program. Such a program 
would tie all forms of transportation to- 
gether, treating each as a part of an 
overall transportation system. In its ad, 
Mobil also stated: 

We must have new and vastly better mass 
transit systems. 


Another step forward came on January 
6 when Henry Ford suggested in a news 
conference that some Federal Highway 
Trust Fund moneys be used for mass 
transit research and demonstration pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill, 
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H.R. 4571, that would provide for the uni- 
fication of our transportation programs 
through the establishment of a single 
National Transportation Trust Fund. 
This trust fund would combine the high- 
way, mass transit and airport programs 
and their revenues. It would provide for 
a coordinated administration of these 
programs with Federal funds being allo- 
cated to those transportation projects 
most critically needed. 

Today, I am writing to Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller of New York urging that 
he recommend legislation allocating some 
of the revenue from New York’s gaso- 
line taxes to the State’s public mass tran- 
sit systems. The need for such new rev- 
enues is great; New York City’s transit 
system alone will run up a deficit of over 
$400 million in the next 2 years. 

I hope that our colleagues might urge 
similar action in their States and that 
this year the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund will be replaced by a unified Na- 
tional Transportation Trust Fund pro- 
viding a balanced transportation pro- 
gram in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I insert in 
the CoNGREssrONAL RECORD the commend- 
able statement of policy set forth by 
Mobil in its advertisement of January 20: 

Let's GET MOVING WITH A NATIONAL 
MASTER TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

Anyone in America who rides trains or 
buses or subways, or uses public transporta- 
tion to get in and out of airports, knows our 
mass transit is pitiable. 

More and better mass transit could ease 
traffic jams, reduce air pollution, and con- 
serve energy fuel. And make moving around 
a lot more civilized. 

To achieve this, as we suggested in this 
space on October 19, 1970 (“America has the 
world's best highways and the world’s worst 
mass transit”), we must have new and vastly 
better mass transit systems. 

Instead of dealing with highway construc- 
tion, railway needs, urban transit, airport im- 
provement, and maritime requirements in 
separate pieces of legislation, we should ap- 
proach them as part of an overall transpor- 
tation plan. This would tie all forms of trans- 
portation together to move people and goods 
fast, safely, comfortably, on time, and at 
reasonable cost, 

To carry out that plan, Congress should 
enact a National Master Transportation Pro- 
gram. The money should come from direct 
Congressional appropriation, based on clear 
and rational priorities. In the process, the 
Congress should review all special earmarked 
funds, including the Highway Trust Fund. 

Mobil supported the Highway Trust Fund 
when it was enacted in 1956, as a logical way 
to raise and husband the money needed to 
build the Interstate Highway system. Now we 
believe a new look is needed at the whole 
question of transportation and transporta- 
tion funding. Such a review may show that 
special earmarked funds are no longer the 
best possible approach. 

Indefinite continuation of the Highway 
Trust Fund could deter construction of 
more-urgently needed non-highway trans- 
portation facilities. Indefinite continuation 
also would encourage expansion of the fund's 
goals at a time when they ought to be cut 
back. 

Completion of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem should be reviewed. It now is apparent 
that some sections of urban areas (lower 
Manhattan, for instance, and South Phila- 
delphia) would cost $20 million per mile to 
complete. It is not at all certain that the 
benefits from these sections would justify 
the outlay. 
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Highways are important to us, obviously. 
Highway travel builds sales for Mobil. But 
traffic jams, and a glut of cars using too 
much gasoline to haul too few passengers, 
waste many resources, including oil. 

We want our products to help more people 
get where they want to go, with greater ease 
and less waste than is now possible. 

In our view, that requires the establish- 
ment of a National Master Transportation 
Program as soon as possible. 


BEST INVESTIGATIVE AWARD TO 
NEIL SHEEHAN 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 13 upon the occasion when the Drew 
Pearson Foundation made the award to 
Neil Sheehan of the New York Times of 
the best investigative reporting of the 
year, Mrs. Drew Pearson was graciously 
present and received a warm ovation 
from the large audience in attendance. 
Mrs. Pearson made a touching speech, 
movingly appropriate for the occasion 
and remindful of the great investigative 
career of her devoted husband, Drew. I 
know my colleagues and those who will 
read this Recorp will be pleased to read 
Mrs. Pearson’s very touching remarks. I 
include the remarks in the Recorp at this 
point: 


Mrs. DREW PEARSON'S SPEECH AT FIRST AN- 
NUAL Drew PEARSON AWARD LUNCH 


Mr. Louviere, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

First I want to thank you all for coming 
here today. I really appreciate your taking 
time from your busy schedules at this busiest 
of seasons to join us of The Drew Pearson 
Foundation in honoring the first winner of 
our annual award for investigative reporting. 

In more than half a century as a working 
newspaperman, Drew broke countless stories 
of national and even international impor- 
tance. As Arthur Krock once said to me: “I 
don't always agree with Drew, but he sure 
helps keep the government honest.” I can 
imagine how much Drew would have liked to 
break the “Pentagon Papers” story so I am 
proud, as a representative of The Drew Pear- 
son Foundation, to give its first award to 
Neil Sheehan, who at great personal risk has, 
in the judgment of the Trustees, best carried 
on the Drew Pearson tradition by bringing 
to public attention the existence of the Pen- 
tagon’s secret history of the Viet Nam war. 

Congratulations, Mr. Sheehan. You have 
set a high standard, which we hope will be 
equalled by other award winners in years to 
come. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, after vot- 
ing for the adoption of the rule providing 
for bringing to the floor the conference 
report on the foreign aid bill yester- 
day, I was called to a conference with 
White House officials on important drug 
legislation. Unfortunately, I was delayed 
in getting back until after the vote was 
taken. If I had been present I would have 
voted aye for the adoption of the con- 
ference report. Previously, I had voted 
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in the Rules Committee to report this 
conference report to the House. 

(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in early 
December a most meaningful National 
Conference on Corrections was held at 
Williamsburg, Va., under the auspices of 
the honorable John Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States. This con- 
ference brought together many distin- 
guished leaders of America from the 
executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of our Government and at the 
State as well as the Federal level to dis- 
cuss the critical question of the correc- 
tional institutions of our country and the 
correctional procedures being employed 
in such institutions in the United States 
today. It is generally agreed that about 
95 percent of the inmates of our correc- 
tional institutions in the United States 
at some time in their lives are released 
from confinement and go back into so- 
ciety as free individuals. Some estimate 
that as many as 75 percent of those re- 
leased from such institutions subse- 
quently—and often in a matter of a very 
few years—commit other crimes and are 
again adjudicated guilty and again in- 
carcerated in a penal institution. I know 
of instances where inmates currently 
confined have as many as five times pre- 
viously been adjudged guilty of crime and 
confined in penal institutions. Hence, one 
of the most critical aspects of the prob- 
lem of crime in the United States today, 
as the House Select Committee on Crime 
has had dramatically confirmed, is the 
correctional system in the Nation today. 
The National Conference on Corrections 
at Williamsburg was concerned with this, 
one of the most vital aspects of the crimi- 
nal problem in the Nation today. 

So important did he consider this con- 
ference that the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Honorable Warren E. 
Burger, attended the conference and ad- 
dressed it at Williamsburg the evening 
of December 7, 1971. The Chief Justice 
delivered a magnificent address exhibit- 
ing his deep concern about this problem 
of corrections and presenting a penetrat- 
ing and thorough analysis of the problem, 
enlightening those who were fortunate 
enough to hear him not only with his 
analysis of the correctional problem but 
with a comprehensive and most signifi- 
cant series of recommendations as to how 
the problem should be met in the coun- 
try. This subject has given the Chief 
Justice the most grave concern and, 
therefore, he spoke in addressing the 
conference not only with great knowledge 
but with deep conviction about the chal- 
lenge of the correctional system today 
to the country. The address of Chief Jus- 
tice Burger will be of particular interest 
to Members of Congress who are so much 
concerned with the problem of crime and 
all aspects of it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am grateful 
for the permission of the Chief Justice 
to present his able address for inclusion 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues in the 
Congress and all who read this RECORD. 
The address of the Chief Justice follows: 
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REMARKS OF CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
E. BURGER 


I am sure that everyone concerned about 
problems of corrections and prisons was 
heartened by the action of the President in 
convening this Conference. It is time for a 
massive coordinated effort by the state and 
federal governments. 

It is also highly appropriate that these ses- 
sions are held in this historic place for it was 
a distinguished Virginian, George Keith Tay- 
lor, brother-in-law of Chief Justice Marshall, 
who, as a member of Virginia's House of 
Delegates, spoke here almost exactly 175 years 
ago—on December 1, 1796, to be precise—on 
behalf of legislation to improve the penal 
system of the Commonwealth, 

Taylor is remembered as one of the first 
leaders on this continent to advocate the 
enlightened views of the great Italian re- 
former and legal philosopher, Beccaria. Thus, 
Virginia is a familiar forum for the problems 
this Conference is considering. 

For as long as I have been a judge, I have 
tried to see the administration of criminal 
justice in terms of three major entities, or 
parts, all constituting interrelated parts of a 
single problem. 

The first, obviously, is the police and en- 
forcement function; the second is the judi- 
cial function; and the third is the correc- 
tional and confinement aspect, and, closely 
related, the vital release programs of proba- 
tion, parole, and work parole. 

This Conference is concerned with that 
third and final, and very crucial, aspect of 
justice. On other occasions I have said, and 
I strongly believe, that this third phase is 
perhaps the most neglected of all three of 
the aspects of justice, although each of the 
other two has strong claims, unfortunately, 
for first place in that respect. 

The problem of what should be done with 
criminal offenders after they have been found 
guilty has baffled societies for thousands of 
years. Therefore, none of us would be so 
brash as to assume that this Conference can 
even discuss, let alone solve, all the enor- 
mous problems that have been with us for 
several thousands of years. Because of this 
terrifying magnitude of the problem, I hope 
the Conference will find a way to identify 
just a few of the most urgent but soluble 
problems and address ourselves to them at 
once. If we try to solve all the problems, we 
will solve none. We must be content with 
modest progress and small victories. 

Ideals, hopes and long-range planning 
must have a place, but much can be accom- 
plished without further research or studies 
in the essentially “nuts and bolts” side of 
corrections. 

I hesitate to suggest, even in a tentative 
way, my own views of those solutions to an 
audience that includes so many genuine ex- 
perts and authorities in this field. Since the 
recent events at Attica, New York, and in 
California, the country has been recalling the 
warnings that many of you have uttered on 
the need to reexamine both the basic atti- 
tudes and the tools and techniques of cor- 
rectional systems and prisons. (I need hardly 
add, to this audience, that there is a vast 
difference even though for shorthand we use 
the two terms interchangeably.) 

Even to reach some solutions on the ur- 
gent, the acute, the immediate problems, will 
take large outlays of money, and this cannot 
be produced except with a high order of pub- 
lic leadership to develop a public commit- 
ment and, in turn, a legislative commitment 
at state and national levels. 

As I see it, the urgent needs include these: 

1. Institutions that provide decent living 
conditions, in terms of an environment in 
which hope can be kept alive. 

2. Personnel at every level who are care- 
fully selected, properly trained, with an atti- 
tude of understanding and motivation such 
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as we seek in teachers; and with compensa- 
tion related to the high responsibility. 

3. Improved classification procedures to in- 
sure separation of incorrigibles from others. 

4. A balanced program of productive work, 
intensive basic education, vocational educa- 
tion, and recreation, 

5. Communication with inmates. 

6. A system of justice in which judges, 
prosecutors and defense counsel recognize 
that prompt disposition of cases is impera- 
tive to any hope of success in the improve- 
ment of those convicted. 


INSTITUTIONS AND FACILITIES 


I will not dwell on the subject of institu- 
tional housing since most of you are better 
informed on the facts and more knowledge- 
able as to the needs than I am. I fear that if 
we took a realistic national inventory and 
determined how many states meet minimum 
standards that most of us would agree on, 
the result would be a melancholy commen- 
tary on a 20th century society. The rise in 
crime has crowded most prisons beyond any 
reasonable bounds and new structures are 
needed. We Know, however, that many of our 
problems flow from having institutions that 
are too large, that are poorly located and in- 
accessible to the family of the inmates, too 
far away from facilities for work release pro- 
grams, and located in areas that do not pro- 
vide adequate housing for personnel of the 
institution. 

As you well know; bricks and mortar do 
not make a sound correctional institution any 
more than bricks and mortar make a uni- 
versity, a newspaper, or a hospital. People 
and programs are crucial. The recent events 
in two of the largest and most affluent states 
are evidence that more than good “plant and 
equipment” are needed. With all that has 
been said and written about the problems in 
New York and California, there has been al- 
most nothing communicated to the public 
about the fact that the particular institu- 
tions in question are among the more modern 
penal institutions in a physical sense. Attica 
and San Quentin serve to remind us that 
even the best of buildings have not provided 
solutions. 

So even when we finally eliminate the 19th 
century dungeons and terrible overcrowding 
that prevails in so many places, we will still 
have enormous problems left to solve. It will 
take millions of dollars to accomplish the 
changes needed, but it must be done and we 
must have new thinking about what consti- 
tutes a correctional institution in a purely 
physical sense, where it should be located 
and how large it should be. 


PERSONNEL 


You are well aware, but the public is not, 
that well-trained personnel is far more im- 
portant than the bricks and mortar. “Just 
anybody” cannot make a sound correctional 
institution any more than “just anybody” 
can make a good parent or a good teacher. 
We have yet to understand that the people 
who operate prisons, from the lowest guard to 
the highest administrator, are as important 
in the whole scheme of an organized society 
as the people who teach in the schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

I suspect some experts would say that is 
an understatement in the sense that the rea- 
sonably normal people who go to schools can 
overcome the handicap of poor teaching. We 
know that most prison inmates are not men- 
tally and emotionally healthy and therefore 
need something more than normal people 
require. Guards and guns are not enough. 

As we are now slowly awakening to the 
need for more intensive training for police- 
men on the beat and in the patrol cars, we 
must sense that the guards, the attendants, 
the teachers, and the management of prisons 
must be specially selected for their temper- 
ament and attitude and then specially 
trained for their crucial part in the task of 
helping prisoners to help themselves. 
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I am sure that every person here must be 
elated over the Attorney General’s proposal 
to establish a National Corrections Academy 
patterned after the great training program 
of the FBI Police Academy. The management 
and operation of penal institutions has des- 
perately needed such a nationally coordi- 
nated program to train every level of prison 
personnel from guards to wardens, as the De- 
partment of Justice has done with police 
administrators. 

This decision on the part of the President 
and the Attorney General could be one of 
the milestones in correctional history. 


IMPROVED CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES 


In many institutions we know that over- 
crowding and understaffing have led to a 
breakdown of classification procedures and 
practices. In some institutions there are no 
such procedures. One of the high prices we 
pay for that lack is a mingling of youthful 
offenders and first offenders with recidivists, 
incorrigibles, drug addicts and others who 
are seriously mentally disturbed. A very high 
priority must be given to separating inmates, 
and this is particularly important today with 
respect to the riot-prone inmates. Those who 
would disrupt and destroy a penal institu- 
tion must be separated to protect those who 
are trying to learn and to prepare themselves 
for the future. Every inmate has a right to 
be insulated from those who are bent on 
lawless acts. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM 


We need look only at the median age of 
inmates to see at once the need for athletic 
and other recreational facilities so that these 
young men can burn off the surplus energies 
of youth as many of them would be doing 
if they were free. The corrosive impact of 
enforced idleness at any age is bad enough, 
but on young men it is devastating. Playing 
cards, watching television or an occasional 
movie, with nothing more, is building up to 
an expensive accounting when these men are 
released—if not before, Such crude recrea- 
tion may keep men quiet for the time, but 
it is a quiet that is ominous for the society 
they will try to reenter. 

Some states have recognized these needs 
and provided for them, but many have not. 
If anyone is tempted to regard this as “cod- 
dling of criminals” let him visit a prison and 
talk with inmates and staffs. I have visited 
some of the best and some of the worst 
prisons and I have never seen any signs of 
“coddling” but I have seen the terrible effects 
of the boredom and frustration of empty 
hours and a pointless existence. 


RECREATION AND EDUCATION 


Recreation and education programs really 
go hand in hand in prisons as they do in 
schools and in life. 

When society places a person in confine- 
ment, it deprives him of most normal op- 
portunities and much of the motivation for 
self-improvement. When society does this, 
it has a moral obligation to try to change 
that person—to make a reasonably success- 
ful human being out of him. Common sense 
and the self-interest of society dictate this 
even if we lay aside all considerations of 
human decency and our religious beliefs as 
to redemption. 

Here perhaps our failure is the greatest. 
The percentage of inmates in all institutions 
who cannot read or write is staggering. An- 
other, and largely overlapping category, is 
made up of those who have no marketable 
skills on which to base even a minimally 
successful life. 

The figures of literacy alone are enough 
to make one wish that every sentence im- 
posed could include a provision that would 
grant release when the prisoner had learned 
to read and write, to do simple arithmetic, 
and then to develop some basic skill that is 
salable in the market place of the outside 
world to which he must some day return 
and in which he must compete. Since the 
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best of human beings need motivation and 
hope, why have we thought prisoners can 
do without both? We should develop sen- 
tencing techniques to impose a sentence so 
that an inmate can literally “learn his way” 
out of prison as we now try to let him earn 
his way out with “good behavior.” 

We know that today the programs of edu- 
cation range from non-existent to inade- 
quate, with all too few exceptions. How- 
ever we do it, the illiterate and the unskilled 
who are sentenced for substantial terms 
must be given the opportunity, the means 
and the motivation to learn his way to free- 
dom. 

Meanwhile, we should make certain that 
every inmate works and works hard. With 
countless thousands of law-abiding citizens 
“moon-lighting” on second jobs to make both 
ends meet, there is no reason why every 
healthy prison inmate should not be re- 
quired to work to earn at least a part of his 
“keep.” Moreover, every consideration of 
rehabilitation demands that inmates be kept 
busy with productive work, with learning 
and self-improvement. With this must come 
an expansion of psychological and religious 
conuseling to instill motivation and main- 
tain hope. 

COMMUNICATION 


We know that one of the deepest hungers 
of the human being is communication with 
others on his hopes, his fears, his problems. 
Inside the walls of a prison this basic need 
of Man does not vanish and indeed we know 
it is greater than ever. A means of regu- 
lar communication should be established be- 
tween inmates and those who run the insti- 
tution. We cannot turn the management of 
a prison over to the inmates, but society, as 
represented by the “keepers,” can listen to 
what the inmates have to say. 

To that extent it is feasible and consistent 
with orderly administration, therefore, the 
inmates need to have a chance to regulate 
some limited part of their lives, however 
small, by the processes of deliberation and 
choice. If we tie a person in a chair for a 
long time, we can hardly be surprised if he 
can’t walk when we let him loose. Within 
limiting regulations necessary for basic or- 
der, inmates should be allowed to think and 
walk and talk as we will demand that they 
do when they are released. What can be 
wrong with allowing prisoners to practice, on 
@ small scale, the very things we will insist 
they do when they are again free? 


SPEED IN ADMINISTRATION AND JUSTICE 


Finally, a few words need be said about 
the functioning of the courts in relation to 
the correctional system. Time does not per- 
mit discussion of standards for sentencing 
and related matters that you are dealing 
with in “work shops” and seminars, but I am 
confident we would all agree the judicial sys- 
tem has a responsibility to see to it that 
every criminal charge is tried as promptly as 
possible and that the appeal is swiftly heard 
and decided. In some places the time lag be- 
tween arrest and trial is hardly less than a 
public disgrace. Some of this is due to the 
maneuvering of lawyers who misconceive 
their function and seek to postpone the trial 
date as long as possible; some is due to over- 
worked defender legal aid staffs, overworked 
prosecution staffs, and overloaded courts— 
and some to poor management of the courts. 

Whatever the cause, the impact of the de- 
lay in disposing of criminal cases covers a 
range of consequences: 

(a) For any person, guilty or innocent, a 
long pretrial confinement is a corrosive ex- 
perience; it is an enforced idleness in an 
environment often worse than the poorest 
correctional institution. 

(b) Prolonged confinement after sentence 
and before commitment to a conventional 
corrections institution is likely to erode 
whatever may be the prospects of making a 
useful and law-abiding citizen out of the 
conyicted person. 
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(c) We have all seen examples of defend- 
ants who have exploited procedural devices 
to postpone the final verdict of guilt for 
years with the result that their warfare with 
society has embedded and intensified their 
hostilities and rendered prospects for future 
improvement virtually zero. 

(d) Delay in final disposition also exposes 
the public to added dangers when the ac- 
cused is in fact an incorrigible criminal 
whose release on bail is exploited to commit 
new crimes. Sometimes this rests on a be- 
lief, widely shared by sophisticated criminals, 
that when finally brought to justice he will 
receive concurrent sentences for multiple 
crimes. The measure of these risks can be 
found in the increasing percentage of recidi- 
vists on the criminal dockets of every court 
in the country. 

We in the legal profession and the judi- 
clary have an obligation to put our own 
house in order, and to this end the Judicial 
Conference of the United States in October 
approved programs to expedite trials and ap- 
peals in federal courts and to establish 
means of identifying the cases in which 
there is a likelihood that delays will occur. 
Other programs have been instituted and 
yet others are to come, all directed to insure 
the speedy justice to which every accused is 
entitled and which the society has a right to 
demand for the protection of all its mem- 
bers. 

The statistics of the federal courts are only 
a small fraction of the total picture and they 
show nearly 42,000 new criminal cases an- 
nually, an increase of 45% in 10 years. 


PRISON VISITATION 


Two and one-half years ago, in discussing 
corrections problems at the ABA meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, I urged that lawyers and 
jJudges—and indeed citizens generally—visit 
prisons and form their own judgments. The 
Young Lawyer’s Section of the ABA took on 
the burden of promoting a Prison visitation 
Program. 

I am not currently informed on all the 
details but I do know that in some states a 
very large number of such visits have been 
organized and that more and more judges 
and lawyers are finding out about prisons. 
Few things would help more than having 
the public fully informed on the problems 
of prisons and the burdens of those who ad- 
minister them. Most administrators know a 
great deal of what ought to be done and 
none of my cursory observations at this Con- 
ference present anything new to you. What 
is desperately needed is that you have the 
resources and the authority that only public 
support and legislative action can provide. 
The people of this country can bring that 
about if they will see firsthand how their 
institutions are being run and what support 
they receive. We know that not all offenders 
can be salvaged, as we know that not all lives 
can be saved from disease, but like the phy- 
sician, we must try. 

It is most fortunate that one of the great 
organizations in the country saw, two years 
ago, that a national effort was called for to 
improve our correctional processes. The ABA 
created not one of the usual committees of 
lawyers, but a Commission that includes 
leaders of Labor, Industry, Judges, lawyers, 
penologists, and other specialists, including 
some of the most distinguished correctional 
administrators in the country, and a pro- 
fessional staff to carry on their work. All of 
the members of that Commission are invited 
members of this Conference and I know that 
Governor Richard J. Hughes, its Chairman, 
will cooperate in every way with you. 

What I have been trying to express is my 
deep conviction that when society places a 
person behind walls we assume a collective 
moral responsibility to try to change and 
help that person, The law will define legal 
duties but I confess I have more faith in 
what 8 moral commitment of the American 
people can accomplish than I have in what 
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can be done by the compulsion of judicial 
decrees. 

The great tradition of America comes to 
us from the people who came here and by 
work, faith and moral fortitude turned a 
wilderness into a nation. Most of them were 
the poor and the oppressed of Europe. All 
of them wanted something better than the 
life they had abandoned. 

Part of the American tradition has been 
to give of our bountiful treasure to others 
to restore them from the ravages of wars 
and natural disasters. We have not always 
shared our resources wisely but we have 
shared them generously. 

Now we must try to give leadership and 
guidance to see that this generous spirit and 
this American tradition are applied to one 
of the large unsolved problems of Mankind 
and surely one of the unsolved problems of 
our society. 

You accept this as your obligation by being 
here and I accept it as part of mine. Together 
we must let the people and the lawmakers 
know what needs to be done. 


CUBAN DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


(Mr, PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day was the sixth anniversary of the 
adoption by 1,500 Cubans in exile of a 
statement of principles of liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy. 

These are the principles embodied in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
and I set them forth in a House Joint 
Resolution 294, which I introduced on 
January 23, 1969. In this Congress I 
reintroduced these principles in House 
Joint Resolution 138, commending the 
Cuban Declaration of Freedom and ex- 
pressing the hope that a government 
embodying these principles will soon be 
established in Cuba. 

I commend these eternal principles to 
all those who seek restoration of a free 
Cuba. I urge our own Government to 
take special note of these aspirations of 
the Cuban people, as represented in our 
country by these exiles from the Castro 
Communist regime. 

Let us as Americans pledge our deter- 
mination to secure for the great people 
of Cuba the liberty and independence 
we cherish for ourselves. 


THE YEAR 1972 WILL BE DIFFICULT 
AND CHALLENGING FOR WORK- 
ERS AND UNIONS 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp today a challeng- 
ing statement made by AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany on January 1, 1972: 

For the workers and unions of the Unit- 
ed States, 1972 will be a difficult and chal- 
lenging year. The economic roadsigns are 
not encouraging; the social problems grave; 
leadership of America has shown no com- 
petence for dealing with these problems 
which spell suffering and hardship to mil- 
lions of our citizens. 

To itemize America’s problems is to 
demonstrate the magnitude of the tasks 
ahead: 

Unemployment remains unchecked with 
five million jobless, millions more under- 
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employed and uncounted thousands too dis- 
couraged to even seek gainful employment, 
Throughout America, the fear of losing their 
job haunts workers. 

The prices workers must pay for every- 
thing they buy continue to mount while the 
much publicized price control program, with 
no effective enforcement mechanism, prom- 
ises much and delivers little. 

Workers’ wages are rigidly controlled by a 
governmental mechanism which provides 
no elasticity to meet inequitable situations 
and which is undermining collective bar- 
gaining. As a result, wages are not even 
catching up with past increases in the cost 
of living. 

The ranks of the poverty stricken con- 
tinue to swell at an alarming rate. Welfare 
rolls are at the highest level in history, sap- 
ping the financial strength of the already 
overburdened states and cities who continue 
to underpay their employees. 

School systems stagger under the burden 
of trying to meet the equally vital needs for 
quality education, equal opportunity for 
children without regard to any barrier of 
race, creed or color and the rights of teach- 
ers and other school personnel to decent 
salaries and proper status. 

The aged in America have little financial 
security in their twilight years as Social Se- 
curity benefits fail to match the economic 
needs of the time. 

The children of the poor face the prospect 
of dim years ahead because the nation fails 
to provide jobs for mothers who would work 
and day care centers for their young while 
their mothers are working. 

Everyone in America fears illness of any 
sort for the cost of medical care in the na- 
tion has grown astronomically while the de- 
livery system for medical care has virtually 
collapsed. 

Crime in America has reached epidemic 
proportions despite the hollow campaign 
promises of the current Administration. In 
the year just passed, fatal assaults on peace 
officers hit a record high, demonstrating the 
crying need for law, order and justice in 
the nation. 

The Administration's abrupt, unexplained 
shifts in foreign policy confuse the people 
of America who no longer know what, if any, 
principles govern the international policies 
of the United States. 

And, most serious of all, the public’s con- 
fidence in its government has been seriously 
corroded as a result of sudden and discon- 
certing changes in policies, abandonment 
of principles for monetary political gain and 
the reliance on gimmickry, government by 
surprise and the wholesale destruction of 
candor by an Administration that cannot 
resist politicizing even its statistical-gather- 
ing agencies, 

Yet American workers and their unions 
face the uncertain year ahead with a marked 
degree of confidence born from the knowl- 
edge that self-delivery is available through 
the most precious possession of free peo- 
ple—the ballot. 

That is why the organized labor movement 
of the United States will make political ac- 
tion our most important undertaking of 
the coming year. 

Through our votes, we are firmly con- 
vinced we can achieve a fully-employed na- 
tion, dedicated to improving the life of her 
ordinary citizens, protected against the virus 
of inflation, secure in the knowledge that 
both the young and the old will be governed 
with compassion, understanding and con- 
cern. 

We are convinced we can achieve a gov- 
ernment whose policies will be based on 
equity, dedicated to peace, determined to 
end the misery, privation and suffering of 
her people. 

All this we are confident we can do with 
our votes in November. And to assure that 
result, we dedicate ourselves to a year of 
decisive, effective hard work. 
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The victory which we are certain we will 
achieve will be a victory for all America. And 
that is the goal of organized labor for 1972. 


ALLOWANCE FOR RENTAL OF 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 457, adopted 
by the House of Representatives on July 
21, 1971, provided the Committee on 
House Administration the authority to 
fix and adjust from time to time various 
allowances by order of the committee. 
Pursuant to this authority, the committee 
has revised Order No. 1 which was effec- 
tive August 1, 1971. 

As revised by the Committee on House 
Administration, Order No. 1 allows 
greater flexibility to Members in renting 
district offices by removing the limitation 
on the number of offices which can be 
rented while at the same time retaining 
the present rental allowance monetary 
limitations. Thus, revised Order No. 1 will 
not increase the cost to the House of 
Representatives of the district office 
rental program. 

Order No. 1, as revised, reads as fol- 
lows: 
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Resolved, That effective January 25, 1972, 
each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be entitled to office space suitable 
for his use in the district he represents at 
such places designated by him in such dis- 
trict. The Sergeant at Arms shall secure 
office space satisfactory to the Member in 
post offices or Federal buildings at not more 
than two (2) locations if such space is avail- 
able. Office space to which a Member is en- 
titled under this resolution which is not se- 
cured by the Sergeant at Arms may be se- 
cured by the Member, and the Clerk shall 
approve for payment from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives vouch- 
ers covering bona fide statements of amounts 
due for office space not exceeding a total 
allowance to each Member of $200 per month; 
but if a Member certifies to the Committee 
on House Administration that he is unable 
to obtain suitable space in his district for 
$200 per month due to high rental rates or 
other factors, the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration may, as the Committee con- 
siders appropriate, direct the Clerk to ap- 
prove for payment from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives vouchers 
covering bona fide statements of amounts 
due for suitable office space not exceeding a 
total allowance to each Member of $350 per 
month. Members shall be entitled to have 
no more than three (3) district offices out- 
fitted with office equipment, carpeting, and 
draperies at the expense of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

As used in this resolution the term “Mem- 
ber” means any Member of the House of 
Representatives, the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, and the Delegate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING IN CITIES 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the unprecedented interest being ex- 
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pressed in the recent activities of the 
Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary 
Affairs of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I have been calling 
to the attention of my colleagues a series 
of articles that began to appear shortly 
after the field hearings conducted by 
the subcommittee in Detroit in early 
December. 

It is apparent that the problems of 
Detroit are the problems of virtually 
every major city in our country. While 
it is entirely too soon for the subcom- 
mittee to even attempt to evaluate the 
ultimate costs likely to be involved, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the un- 
derlying causes are indeed complex and 
that the task of achieving permanent 
and lasting solutions or even steps to- 
ward permanent and lasting solutions is 
going to be far more difficult than any 
of us could have ever envisioned as we 
began our oversight hearings of the oper- 
ations of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development last May. 

Investigative reporters in many cities 
have been exposing, for the past year, 
a wide variety of unscrupulous practices 
that have clearly profited a few while 
compounding the misery of those we 
sought to help by providing a “decent 
home” for every American family. 

For many years, John Herbers of the 
New York Times has closely followed and 
monitored efforts by all of us to achieve 
the purposes articulated by the Housing 
Act of 1949 of insuring “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American family.” He is, therefore, 
and perhaps uniquely, in a position to 
place the current difficulties being ex- 
perienced in our cities today into the 
perspective we shall need to make a new 
beginning to bring to reality our na- 
tional housing goal. His most recent ar- 
ticle, appearing in the New York Times 
of January 24, 1972, is earnestly called 
to the attention of the House because a 
deep understanding of what we have at- 
tempted to do and its cost will be required 
of us all. 

The article follows: 

SUBSIDIZED HOUSING RISE IN SUBURBS ALARMS 
CITIES 
(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON, January 23.—Investors and 
builders in the growing subsidized housing 
field are increasingly sponsoring projects in 
the suburbs and avoiding the troubled inner 
cities, according to a broad range of author- 
ities on the subject. 

This development, along with the Govern- 
ment’s newly tightened policy against build- 
ing in areas of the poor and minority groups, 
points up an accelerating trend away from 
building in central city neighborhoods, many 
of which are experiencing extensive housing 
failures and abandonment. 

There are two distinct views of the trend, 
one hopeful and the other alarmed. 

Those involved say that the extensive con- 
struction of subsidized suburban housing 
may at long last provide an escape to stable 
neighborhoods and job opportunities for fam- 
ilies of marginal means who have been con- 
fined to areas of social and physical decay. 

But mayors and other urban officials with 
jurisdiction over the central cities are ex- 
pressing alarm at what is happening. They 
say they are left holding vast areas of cleared 
land for planned housing that may not ma- 
terlalize. The National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials has charged 
that guidelines promulgated by the Depart- 
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ment of Housing and Urban Development 
show “a definite bias toward assisted housing 
in suburban and rural areas.” 

A recent statement by the association said 
that the final version of the guidelines, pub- 
lished Jan. 6 in the Federal Register, go even 
further than earlier versions against building 
new housing in urban renewal and model 
cities areas. 

The guidelines are in the form of a grad- 
ing system that local H.U.D. offices apply to 
applications for authority to build or reha- 
bilitate subsidized units. A project could fail 
to meet the test if it tended to increase sub- 
stantially the number of minority poor in an 
area of great minority concentration. 

High ratings are provided for projects that 
would meet an acute housing need, would be 
in areas offering good job opportunities and 
a favorable environment. 

However, the decision of many investors 
to build outside the central cities whenever 
possible may be as important as Government 
policy in the matter. 

These findings are based on interviews in 
recent weeks with Federal and local officials, 
private experts and investors in the housing 
field. Some officials interpret the trend to 
mean an even faster migration from the cen- 
tral cities during the next few years than 
was experienced in the nineteen-sixties. 

At the same time, these developments have 
raised new questions about the controversial 
housing programs that have mushroomed in 
the last three years. Not only are investors 
awarded enormous tax writeoffs to provide 
low and moderate income housing, the 
critics say, but also their decisions are having 
an enormous impact on the structure of 
urban areas. 


HIGHER FIGURE EXPECTED 


Last year, more than 500,000 units of sub- 
sidized housing—about 25 per cent of the 
total production—were built, and the figure 
is expected to be higher this year. The Gov- 
ernment subsidizes interest on mortgages, 
provides rent supplements and other bene- 
fits, and maintains one of the most lucrative 
tax shelters in the Federal law for high 
income groups in order to attract invest- 
ments. 

The housing programs were enacted dur- 
ing the sixties with the understanding that 
they would provide housing opportunities 
throughout a metropolitan area and be a 
big factor in renewing the decaying central 
cities. This was to be particularly so in model 
city and urban renewal areas, where the 
authorities were making an effort to raise 
both the physical and social environment. 

One of the largest components, the home 
ownership program known as Section 235, 
which provides interest subsidies and guar- 
anteed mortgages, has gone largely to the 
suburban ring in single family homes be- 
cause of land availability outside the cities 
and has done little to change traditional ra- 
cial patterns. Blue-collar whites have been 
the chief beneficiaries. 

However, a substantial percentage of sub- 
sidized apartments, both new and rehabili- 
tated, has gone into the central city as non- 
profit groups and local public bodies have 
sought to improve housing conditions in the 
urban slums. 

A large proportion of these are now in 
trouble, in default of their mortgage pay- 
ments because of a combination of factors: 
The subsidized system frequently produced 
a poorly constructed, poorly managed prop- 
erty in areas where little had been done to 
halt spreading crime, vandalism, poverty and 
abandonment. 

APPLICATION BACKLOG 

As a result, investors and developers are 
staying away from such areas and the new 
Federal guidelines give them an advantage in 
doing so. In almost every city, there is a 
backlog of applications for subsidized hous- 
ing, and the grading system set out in the 
guidelines favors suburban construction. 
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What is involved can be seen through 
American Housing Partners, a real estate 
operation set up last August under Kaufman 
& Broad, Inc. The operation, based in Wash- 
ington, invests money provided by high-in- 
come persons seeking tax shelters in sub- 
sidized housing. 

William B. Dockser, the president, is a 34- 
year-old graduate of Harvard College and 
Yale Law School who has held several posi- 
tions in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development in the Nixon Administra- 
tion, most recently Assistant Commissioner 
for Subsidized Housing. In other words, he 
ran the subsidized housing programs. 

Now Mr. Dockser is making his expertise 
available to investors who want the tax shel- 
ter—generally people with incomes of $50,000 
or more—but who also want some assurance 
that their investment is sound. 

The attractiveness of the tax shelter is 
indicated by a statement by Henry B. Schec- 
ter, senior specialist in housing for the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

For a person in the 50 per cent income tax 
bracket, he said, it has been estimated that 
the return on equity investment in Section 
236 housing would range for 30 per cent in 
the first year down to 26 per cent in the 
fourth year, 15 per cent in the eighth year, 
and so on, because of rapid depreciation and 
other deductions permitted in the law. 

Mr. Dockser said that in the first year or 
so the tax shelter was so appealing that many 
investors put their money in projects where 
the risks were great. But now, after the high 
incidence of failures, they are more cautious. 

His own company has projects under way 
across the country, mostly in the suburbs and 
none in the central cities, except under un- 
usual conditions such as a stable neighbor- 
hood or where an entire section is being up- 
graded. 

Essentially, the money is going where the 
growth ts, he said. 

There is still great oposition to subsidized 
projects in the suburbs, Mr. Dockser said, but 
this is being overcome by better construction 
and lower rents. 

For example, a typical project is in a stable 
neighborhood of Las Vegas, a city where a 
high percentage of working people is eligible 
for housing subsidies because many work for 
tips and do not report their full income. 

“The whites don’t want to live ina develop- 
ment with blacks,” Mr. Dockser said, “but 
they will live with a few if they can rent an 
apartment for $110 that would cost over $200 
otherwise.” 

Subsidized housing increasingly is going 
for families earning between $6,000 and $10,- 
000 a year. 

“Look what is happening in Baltimore,” 
sald M. Jay Brodie, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Baltimore Department of Community 
Development. 

“A builder looking around for land does 
not buy here in the central city. He goes out 
in the suburbs where his investment is more 
secure and puts up housing that will be 
mostly for whites.” 

Most subsidized housing in the suburbs is 
going for service workers and others on mar- 
ginal salaries, and many authorities question 
whether it will ever be open to the central 
city poor. 

Some subsidized housing is being built 
within the boundaries of the major cities, 
but usually it is in outlying neighborhoods 
or in still stable areas in the core of the 
city. Cities across the country vary widely in 
the degree and location of decay. 

A SOCIAL MISSION 

The National Housing Partnership, a pri- 
vate corporation established by Congress to 
attract new money into subsidized housing, 
has a social mission and thus is promoting 
some inner city projects. But an examina- 
tion of its projects shows that only a 
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small percentage is in troubled inner city 
neighborhoods. 

Typical of central city projects now being 
approved by the partnership is one called 
Battery Park, to be built on filled land on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan to serve the 
financial district, where thousands of workers 
are demanding moderate-priced housing. 

The Government, in approving applica- 
tions, is now stressing quality over quantity— 
another factor that will favor the suburbs 
because that is where the best builders are 
active. 

The new Government guidelines on site 
selection were drawn up after a series of 
court rulings against the continued concen- 
trations of the poor and minority groups in 
the central city. The guidelines give only 
slight consideration to projects such as city 
neighborhoods, where concerted efforts at re- 
newal are supposedly under way but where in 
many cases decay is still rampant. 

“What worries us,” said a spokesman for 
the United States Conference of Mayors, “is 
that in many cities urban renewal is at last 
beginning to work. Land is cleared for hous- 
ing and the residents have been promised 
that it is coming. What are we going to tell 
them when it doesn’t?” 


PRESIDENT’S PEACE PLAN 


(Mr. FISH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, today I speak 
in praise of President Nixon’s powerful 
peace initiative announced to the Nation 
last night. 

The terms spelled out in the President’s 
eight-point proposal clearly move us far 
down the road toward a reasonable base 
from which to reach a negotiated end to 
our Vietnam involvement. The an- 
nouncement of the withdrawal of all 
American troops, at a date certain de- 
pendent only upon reaching an agree- 
ment regarding the release of prisoners, 
should satisfy the North Vietnamese. 

The announced plan of the resignation 
of the Thieu regime 30 days prior to open 
and free elections, participated in by all 
parties, indicates a shift in policy from 
which meaningful negotiations about the 
political future of South Vietnam could 
fruitfully spring. 

The President’s disclosure of our per- 
sistent efforts, through secret negotia- 
tions, to achieve peace and the release of 
the POW’s is an example of responsible, 
traditional diplomacy by the executive 
branch. For those of us who have argued 
that under the Constitution the primary 
responsibility for ending this war must 
rest with the President, our confidence 
has been confirmed. 

I think we should all pray that this 
good faith proposal is accepted by the 
other side so that we will soon see an end 
to this long drawn out and tragic war. 
Toward this end, I feel the President de- 
serves the full backing of the Congress as 
he moves to implement the new plan he 
has annunciated. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Fuqua (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs) for today, on account of death in 
the family. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITEHURST) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Rostson of New York, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Bow, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their re- 
marks:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 15 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unaniomus consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Taytor and to include extraneous 
matter during debate on H.R. 6957. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITEHURST) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rosison of New York in two in- 
stances. 

PELLY in two instances. 
WHITEHURST. 

DERWINSKI in three instances. 
BAKER. 
TERRY. 

GERALD R. Forp in two instances. 
Hunt in two instances. 

RovussELOT in two instances. 
SHRIVER. 

STEIGER of Arizona in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. CoLLINSs of Texas in three in- 
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Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia. 

Mr. McKeEvirr. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. RaRrIcK in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. PuUcINsKI in six instances. 

Mr. Gramo in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HULL. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in six instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL in two instances. 

Mr. O'HARA. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Kartu. 
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Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. BrapDemas in six instances. 

Mr. Epmonpson in two instances. 

Mr. JAMEs V. STANTON in two instances. 
Mr. Casey of Texas. 

Mr. DANIELSON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 27, 1972, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE gino ie acne 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1486. A letter from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tions 703(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
to extend the authority to grant a special 
30-day leave for members of the uniformed 
services who voluntarily extend their tours 
of duty in hostile fire areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1487. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on Department of Jus- 
tice enforcement of the Truth in Lending 
Act, covering calendar year 1971, pursuant to 
section 114 of Public Law 90-321; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1488. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development, transmitting a report entitled, 
“Windows to the Bureaucracy,” pursuant to 
Public Law 90-35; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

1489. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the amount of Export-Im- 
port Bank loans, insurance, and tees, 
issued in May through October 1971, in con- 
nection with U.S. exports to Yugoslavia, pur- 
suant to the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1490. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the eighth annual report 
on the Federal voting assistance program, 
pursuant to the Federal Voting Assistance 
Act of 1955, as amended; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1491. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed amendment to a concession 
contract authorizing the continued provision 
of accommodations, facilities} and services 
for the public within Mount Rainier Nation- 
al Park, Washington, for 1 year ending De- 
cember 31, 1972, pursuant to 67 Stat. 271 and 
70 Stat. 543; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1492. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the final determination of the Commission in 
docket No, 294, The Skagit Tribe of Indians, 
also known as The Lower Skagit Tribe of In- 
dians, also known as Whidbey Island Skagits, 
Plaintiff v. The United States of America, 
Defendant, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 70(t); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1493. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights for 5 years, to 
expand the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to include discrimination because of sex, to 
authorize appropriations for the Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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1494, A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General for Administration, transmitting a 
report on positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 in the Department of Justice dur- 
ing 1971, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114(a); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

1495. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report on positions in 
grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 in the Con- 
gressional Research Service during 1971, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 5114; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1496. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on certain civilian 
positions established in the Administration 
under 5 U.S.C. 3104(a) (8), pursuant to sec- 
tion 3104(c); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

1497. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for the National Science Foundation 
for the fiscal year 1973; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

1498. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 12089. A bill to 
establish a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention and to concentrate the re- 
sources of the Nation against the problem of 
drug abuse; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-775). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12640. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C, 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12641. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he im- 
pounds funds, or authorizes the impound- 
ing of funds, and to provide a procedure 
under which the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives may approve the President's 
action or require the President to cease such 
action; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12642. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act in order to extend and 
improve rehabilitation services for severely 
handicapped individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R 12643. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for transportation ex- 
penses of certain individuals employed at 
remote Federal installations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 12644. A bill to amend the Vocation- 

al Rehabilitation Act to provide special 
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services, artificial kidneys, and supplies nec- 
essary for the treatment of individuals suf- 
fering from end stage renal disease; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12645. A bill governing the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
the absence of a declaration of war by the 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
BrapEMAs, and Mr. Rooney of Penn- 
sylvania) : 

H.R. 12646. A bill directing the Federal 
Communications Commission to investigate 
the rate base and structure of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRON: 

H.R. 12647. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licences; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 12648. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12649. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Maryland; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas: 

H.R. 12650. A bill to amend section 451 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to exempt certain 
private aircraft arriving or departing on 
flights between the United States and Canada 
or the United States and Mexico at night or 
on Sunday or a holiday from provisions re- 
quiring payment to the United States for 
overtime services of customs officers and em- 
ployees and to treat snowmobiles as highway 
vehicles for the purposes of such section; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 12651. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself and Mr. 
MCCULLOCH) : 

H.R. 12652. A bill to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 5 years, to expand 
the jurisdiction of the Commission to include 
discrimination because of sex, to authorize 
appropriations for the Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 12653. A bill to provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal reve- 
nues except in time of war or grave national 
emergency declared by the Congress; to the 
Committee on Government and Operations. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 12654. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, DOW: 

H.R. '12655. A bill to establish a commission 
to investigate and study the practice of 
clearcutting of timber resources of the United 
States on Federal lands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12656. A bill to amend title XVII of 
the Social Security Act ‘to provide financial 
assistance to individuals suffering from 
chronic kidney disease who are unable to 
pay the costs of necessary treatment, and 
to authorize project grants to increase the 
availability and effectiveness of such treat- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 12657. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
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deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 12658. A bill to establish a structure 
that will provide integrated knowledge and 
understanding of the ecological, social, and 
technological problems associated with air 
pollution, water pollution, solid-waste dis- 
posal, general pollution, and degradation of 
the environment, and other related prob- 
lems; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

H.R. 12659. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study cul- 
tural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12660. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
retirement benefits available to self- 
employed individuals shall be available to 
women who are able to put part of their 
household allowances into savings; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12661, A bill to amend the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 12662. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall not 
be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. TAYLOR, 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. 
GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
Lennon, Mr. RutH, Mr. Jonas, Mr. 
MIZELL, and Mr. BROYHILL of North 
Carolina) : 

H.R. 12663. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 12664, A bill to approve and author- 
ize amnesty or mitigation of punishment for 
certain persons who have illegally manifested 
their disapproval of U.S. participation in the 
Southeast Asia war; and to provide for res- 
toration of civil and political rights that 
have been lost or impaired by reason of such 
illegal acts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12665. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12666. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12667. A bill to provide for a 15-per- 
cent increase in the rates of pension paid to 
veterans of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish- 
American Wars, to the widows and children 
of such veterans, and to “old law” pension- 
ers; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 12668. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to exempt volunteer fire- 
men from Federal jury duty; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12669. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to tenants of houses or apartments for their 
proportionate share of the taxes and interest 
paid by their landlords; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 12670. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of appli- 
cations for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. STEI- 
GER of Wisconsin, Mr. STOKES, and 
Mr. WHALEN): 

H.R. 12671. A bill to promote development 
and expansion of community schools 
throughout the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 12672. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to permit certain vet- 
erans up to 9 months of educational assist- 
ance for the purpose of pursuing retraining 
or refresher courses; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON (for him- 
self and Mr. COLLIER) : 

H.R. 12673. A bill to provide for greater 
and more efficient Federal financial assist- 
ance to certain large cities with a high inci- 
dence of crime, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. BARING, Mr. Carney, Mr. DANIEL- 
sON, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Dutsx1, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr, HALEY, Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HELSTosKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. Pucrnsk1, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr, SAT- 
TERFIELD, Mr. Sartor, Mr. Scort, Mr. 
TEAGUE of California, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
Wo rr, Mr, WYLIE, and Mr. ZWACH) : 

H.R. 12674. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to establish a 
National Cemetery System within the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 12675. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12676. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the re- 
spective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. 
BroYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. Burke of Florida, 
Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. DEL CLAWSON, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CoLLIER, Mr. 
DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. Davis of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Devine, Mr. Dorn, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. ESHLEMAN, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FISHER, and Mr, 
FLOWERS) : 

H.R. 12677, A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. 
FLYNT, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr, Fuqua, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. 
GUBSER, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. Hastines, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hicks of Washington, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hinuis, Mr. Hunt, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Kemp, Mr. KING, 
Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr. 
MALLARY, Mr. Mann, and Mr. MATHIS 
of Georgia) : 
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H.R. 12678. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. NıcHoLs, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RARICK, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. ROBINSON of Vir- 
gina, Mr. RoE, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. 
SATTERFIELD, Mr. ScCHERLE, Mr. 
Scumirz, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. SHRIVER, 
Mr. SIKES, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. WARE, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. Bos WILSON, and Mr. 
WINN): 

H.R. 12679. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
OLURE, Mr. WYDLER, and Mr. TERRY) : 

H.R. 12680. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R, 12681. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself. Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. KasTENMEIER, and Mr. 
KYROs) : 

H.R. 12682. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the temporary Vietnam Chil- 
dren’s Care Agency, to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government of South Viet- 
nam to provide assistance in improving the 
welfare of children in South Vietnam and to 
faci'itate the adoption of orphaned or aban- 
doned Vietnamese children, particularly chil- 
dren of U.S. fathers; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 12683. A bill to limit contributions by 
the United States to the annual budget of 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.J. Res. 1028. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period April 17 
through April 22, 1972, as “School Bus Safety 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas: 

H.J. Res. 1929. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation designating the monthly of May in 
each year as “National Arthritis Month”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
McCLURE, and Mr. McCormack) : 

H.J. Res. 1030. Joint resolution to provide 
a procedure for settlement of the dispute 
on the Pacific coast and Hawaii among cer- 
tain shippers and associated employers and 
certain employees; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 506. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res. 507. Concurrent resolution 
to relieve the suppression of Soviet Jewry; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 508. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. McCLORY: 

H. Con. Res. 509. Concurrent resolution 
commending the President of the United 
States on his diligent efforts to achieve peace 
in Indochina and declaring it the sense of 
Congress that the President be supported 
and encouraged by Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to continue withdrawing Ameri- 
can forces from Indochina and to continue 
his efforts to bring peace to that part of 
the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Con. Res. 510. Concurrent resolution 
providing that the Chief Justice of the 
United States be invited to address a joint 
session of Congress on the state of the judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Con. Res, 511. Concurrent resolution 
urging the review of the United Nations 
Charter; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. WYMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 512. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to a method of determining the lia- 
bility of each member state of the United 
Nations for contributions to the annual 
budget of the United Nations and the man- 
ner in which the yote of each member state 
in the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions should be weighted; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H. Res. 776. Resolution printing in red ink 
of any U.S. Government budget submitted 
to the Congress which on a Federal funds 
basis is in deficit; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. Res. 777. Resolution designating Janu- 
ary 22 of each year as “Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 
H. Res. 778. Resolution commending the 
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President for his efforts to bring about a fair 
and honorable end to the war in Southeast 
Asia, and endorsing his most recent proposals 
for peace as stated on January 25, 1972; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12684. A bill for the relief of the 
Brown Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 12685. A bill for the relief of Luther 
V. Winstead; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 12686. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Goldenberg, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


The Senate met at 9:45 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
a Senator from the State of Utah. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, we lift our hearts to 
Thee this day in reverent thanksgiving 
for Thy servant Carl Trumbull Hayden. 
We thank Thee for his steadfast devo- 
tion to the welfare of his State and Na- 
tion, for his quiet strength, his unfailing 
courtesy, his integrity, his wisdom, and 
his faith in Thee. Make us to rejoice that 
he walked with us and we with him in 
paths of service. May his gentle but 
strong qualities of faithfulness and good- 
ness abide in us and we abide in Thee 
forever. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. FRANK E. 
Moss, a Senator from the State of Utah, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MOSS thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Moss) announced that, pursu- 
ant to the order of the Senate of Janu- 
ary 25, 1972, the Vice President, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1972, signed the enrolled bill (S. 
382) to promote fair practices in the 


conduct of election campaigns for Fed- 
eral political offices, and for other pur- 
poses, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, January 25, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2819) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The Vice President subsequently signed 
the enrolled bill. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Hon. Vance HARTKE, a Senator from 
the State of Indiana, Hon. THomas J. 
McIntyre, a Senator from the State of 
New Hampshire, Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
a Senator from the State of Illinois, and 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, attended the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the time allotted to the joint leadership, 
I yield at this time to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
CARL T. HAYDEN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, this 
morning I wish to join with my senior 
colleague, Senator FANNIN, in announc- 
ing the death last evening of former U.S. 
Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona. 

At a future date, I will place in the 
Recorp an extended eulogy of this un- 
usual man. At this time, I merely want to 
say that we have lost a public servant 
who served his State and his Nation 
longer than any other man in history. 
For more than half a century Carl Hay- 
den served in the Halls of Congress rep- 
resenting the great State of Arizona in 
a fitting and proud fashion. The passing 
of Carl Hayden is also a personal loss to 
me. His family and mine have been 
friends since before Arizona was a terri- 
tory, and it is with heavy heart that I 
travel today to attend his funeral in 
Arizona. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk in be- 
half of Senator Fannin and myself, two 
resolutions prepared in tribute to Carl 
Hayden. One would provide for the re- 
naming of the central Arizona project 
as the Carl Hayden project, and the other 
would provide for the placing of a bust 
of the late Senator Hayden in a proper 
place within the Capitol or within either 
of the Senate Office Buildings. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolutions will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
absent from the Senate after this morn- 
ing until Monday next, for the purpose 
of attending the funeral of Carl Hayden 
and, on a happier note, attending the 
marriage of my older daughter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield my 
time as acting minority leader to the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it was 
with great sadness that I received the 
report of the death of our former col- 
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league and Senate President pro tempore, 
Carl Trumbull Hayden. 

Carl Hayden was a son of the frontier 
who helped lead his Territory, State, and 
Nation through times of great change and 
progress. The Hayden name is synony- 
mous with much of the history of 
Arizona. 

He was a dedicated public servant who 
held the offices of town councilman, 
county treasurer, and sheriff in Arizona’s 
territorial days. In 1912 he became Ari- 
zona’s first Member of the House of. 
Representatives. From 1927 until his re- 
tirement in 1968, Senator Hayden served 
in this body—and he served well, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and as President pro tempore for 12 
years. 

Carl Hayden was beloved and respect- 
ed by those of us who were privileged to 
know him. He was a fine gentleman of 
matchless integrity and total devotion to 
his duty. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
close of business today, the Senate ad- 
journ in honor of this great American, 
who served in Congress for 56 years. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. At a later time, Mr. 
President, I shall extend my remarks 
concerning this great man. 

Mr. President, I know that many Sen- 
ators would like to pay tribute to former 
Senator Hayden and express their deep 
grief over his death. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recor be kept open for 
15 days and that the tributes expressed 
be collected and printed as a Senate 
document. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senators 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER and Mr. 
FANNIN) in expressing the deep sorrow 
of the Senate on the passing of one of 
its oldtime, outstanding, former Mem- 
bers. 

As Senator Fannin has indicated, Carl 
Hayden was an elected official in the 
Territory of Arizona before it became a 
State in 1912. In 1912, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives as Arizona’s 
first Member of that body, and some 
years later he was elected to the Senate, 
where I believe he served longer than 
any other Member in the history of the 
Republic. 

He was a man of kindness. He was a 
gentle man. He was a man who treated 
all alike, and those of us who had prob- 
lems could always go to Carl Hayden. 
He would listen. He would give us sound 
advice. 

As Carl, himself, said on many occa- 
sions, he was not a show horse; he was 
a work horse. I think that typified Carl 
Hayden's dedication to duty. It was a 
mark of the man who represented all 
that is best in a Senator and whose years 


of service to his Territory, to his State, 
and to his Nation have been marked with 


integrity, dedication, dignity, and under- 
standing. 

Even though Carl Hayden left us a 
few years ago, he never really left us, be- 
cause all Members on both sides of the 
aisle kept in touch with him and always 
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remembered him with affection and re- 
spect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
obituary published in this morning's 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARL HAYDEN, A QUIET POWER IN CONGRESS 
(By Martin Weil) 

Former Sen. Carl Hayden (D-Ariz.), a one- 
time frontier sheriff who said little but 
wielded great power while serving in Con- 
gress for 57 years—longer than anyone else 
in history—died last night in a Mesa, Ariz., 
hospital. He was 94. 

Sen. Hayden entered the hospital for ob- 
servation Dec. 30. He lapsed into a coma 
Sunday. His nephew, Larry Hayden, said 
then. “He has no particular ailment other 
than old age.” 

When he retired in 1969, Sen. Hayden had 
served seven full six-year terms in the Sen- 
ate, and eight two-year terms in the House, 
which he entered a few days after Arizona 
became a state in 1912. 

As chairman of the powerful Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee for 14 years, he was 
& leading member of the Senate establish- 
ment, and well known for his ability to 
bring dams, roads and power facilities to his 
state. 

In the largely honorary post as president 
pro tempore of the Senate, he was second in 
the line of succession to the presidency dur- 
ing the years after John F. Kennedy was as- 
sassinated when the nation was without a 
vice president. 

Yet, while highly regarded in the Senate 
(“there is no more influential member” said 
Lyndon Johnson while majority leader) and 
in Arizona, Sen. Hayden was little known in 
the nation at large. 

A quiet, shy-seeming, softspoken man in 
public, he held but one press conference in 
his first 50 years on Capitol Hill. When he 
spoke, it was often in a mumble. Newsmen 
called him “‘the silent senator,” and “the grey 
ghost.” 

The Senator explained his own philosophy 
this way: “When I came to Congress an old 
hand told me that I could play for the head- 
lines and be a show horse, or I could buckle 
down and be a work horse.” 

It seemed apparent to Capitol Hill col- 
leagues and observers that Sen. Hayden chose 
the latter course. 

In his first 20 years in the Senate the taci- 
turn westerner made only a single speech on 
the floor. 

In later years, when he did rise in Senate 
debate, tall, bald, bespectacled, he would 
speak for no more than five or ten minutes, 
in a dry monotone, unembellished with rhe- 
torical flourishes. 

“When you've got the votes,” he explained, 
“you don’t have to talk.” 

Seldom did Sen. Hayden lack the votes. A 
member of Appropriations since he came to 
the Senate chairman since 1955, his voice was 
often decisive in determining whether col- 
leagues’ pet projects would get funds, 

In addition, as chairman for a number of 
years of the Rules Committee, which voted 
funds for other committees, and of the Sen- 
ate Democratic Patronage Committee, which 
dispensed jobs, he had other ways of gather- 
ing political IOUs. 

Still further, he was known for political 
shrewdness, dedication to Senate traditions, 
an ability to make and keep friends, an un- 
pretentious, homey personality, and courtesy. 

“T never indulged in personalties,” he said 
once during the heat of a political campaign, 
“and I don’t intend to start now. 

“If anybody ever heard me mention the 
name of my opponent, I must have been talk- 
ing in my sleep.” 
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Carl Trumbull Hayden (he seldom used the 
middle name) was born in Tempe, on Oct. 2, 
1877, while Arizona was still a territory and 
the Apaches were still on the warpath. 

After graduating from the Normal School 
of Arizona at Tempe, he entered Stanford 
University. There he lost an election for the 
first and last time. 

It was for student body president. Al- 
though he was expected to win, he lost for 
lack of two votes—his and that of a fellow 
student, Nan Downing. 

Sen. Hayden and Miss Downing, who later 
became his wife (she died in 1961), thought 
it would be unseemly if they voted for him. 

“I've been running like a rabbit ever 
since,” he once said. 

After managing a family flour mill and 
general store in Tempe, and serving for 
two years on the town council and two 
more as treasurer of Maricopa County, he 
was elected county sheriff in 1907. 

Arizona was then still a sparsely settled 
land of sagebrush and saguaro cactus. The 
growth that Sen. Hayden had a major hand 
in making possible was yet to come. In- 
evitably, legends grew about his career as a 
lawman. 

It was once said that he had a finger shot 
off in a duel with a badman. 

Actually, Sen. Hayden said: “I never shot 
at anyone and nobody ever shot at me. 

“The nearest I came to shooting anyone 
was the day I identified a horse thief who 
was described as badly wanted in Utah, 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

“I found him standing at a bar, I stuck 
my gun in his back and took his pistol 
away from him.” 

After jailing the suspect on a concealed 
weapons charge, Sen. Hayden notified au- 
thorities in the other states. 

“They weren’t interested enough to come 
get him,” the big-boned, six-foot former 
sheriff recalled. 

“So I turned him loose. I told him: “ ‘As 
long as you don’t steal any horses in 
Arizona, it’s all right with me.’” 

On Feb. 14, 1912, Arizona became the 48th 
State. The sheriff of Maricopa County was 
elected congressman at large. 

Turning in his star, he was sworn in 
Feb. 19 to begin 57 consecutive years in Con- 
gress. (A former Arizona National Guard 
‘officer, and skilled marksman, he served 
part of 1918 as a major of infantry.) 

On Capitol Hill, he supported reclamation 
and roads, not only for Arizona, but also for 
the nation. 

Asked by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to account for his intense concern with roads, 
Sen. Hayden replied that his home state 
had two things anyone would drive thou- 
sands of miles to see—The Grand Canyon and 
the Petrified Forest. 

‘They can’t get there without roads,” he 
said. 

Sen. Hayden described himself as a re- 
specter of the old political adage: “Take care 
of the people and they'll take care of you.” 

In 1927, his first year in the Senate, he 
broke his rule of public silence to team with 
a colleague in speaking for six weeks. 

It was a filibuster against the bill creating 
Boulder (later Hoover) Dam. The bill was 
opposed by Arizona, which stood at first to 
gain none of the dam's irrigation benefits. 

The bill finally passed, but not until after 
the Senate had compromised on the irriga- 
tion rights issue. 

For decades, Sen. Hayden fought for the 
mammoth Central Arizona water project, 
calling for construction of a huge aqueduct 
to carry Colorado River water to Phoenix and 
‘Tucson. 

After winning several times in the Senate 
only to see the measure die in the House, 
Sen. Hayden watched as it ultimately was 
signed by President Johnson in 1968. 

Arizona grew from a population of about 
200,000 when Sen. Hayden first went to Con- 
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gress to 1,302,161 in 1960, and more than 
1.75 million today. Voting for him became a 
tradition in the state, a link with the pioneer 
past, some thought. 

He was elected and reelected, passing mile- 
stone after milestone, amassing honors, 
awards and tributes. The silent, slightly 
stooped Westerner in the shapeless dark suits 
became a Washington legend. 

There were several illnesses in his last Sen- 
ate term. It was a term during which his 
90th birthday came. There were strong indi- 
cations that he would face a stern electoral 
test from Barry M. Goldwater, if he ran 
again. Sometimes it seemed as if he were 
thinking of making one last race. 

On May 6, 1968, he announced his retire- 
ment, concluding with these words, a para- 
phrase of the Old Testament quotation: 

“There's a time of war and a time of peace, 
a time to keep and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep and a time to laugh, a time 
to stand and a time to step aside.” 

Tears glistened in his eyes when he was 
finished. 

After living for the last few years of his 
Senate service in the Methodist Building 
across from the Capitol, he moved back to 
Tempe after retirement. 

Sen. Hayden and his wife had no chil- 
dren. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and unanimously 
agreed to, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Carl Hay- 
den, a Senator from the State of Arizona 
from March 4, 1927, to January 2, 1969, and 
a former President of the Senate pro tem- 


re. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the family of the de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, That, when the Senate adjourns 
today, it adjourn as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Sena- 
tor. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am deep- 
ly grieved by the news of the passing of 
that grand old man, and our beloved 
colleague, Carl Hayden. He became a 
legend in his own times. He preceded 
all of us here in the Senate, and the 
essence of his indomitable spirit will 
linger long after most of us have gone. 
Few men accomplished so much—and 
with so little fanfare. 

He was proud of the fact that he was 
a “workhorse”—that he carried some of 
the Senate’s heaviest burdens day in and 
day out—with little recognition. But be- 
cause of his quiet espousal of them, 
many programs are built into the fabric 
of our country which improve the qual- 
ity of our life. 

Few of my colleagues have ever been 
more friendly and helpful to me than 
Carl Hayden. As another westerner, he 
seemed to have a special understanding 
of my problems, and he was always ready 
to listen and assist, And he was a man 
of his word. 

The only compensating thought in 
viewing his passing is that he had 94 
years of full living, and more than 50 
years of tremendous service to his coun- 
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try. He set a high standard of both serv- 
ice and accomplishment, and few will 
ever equal it. America is blessed by hav- 
ing such a man as Carl Hayden serve 
for 57 years in the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
very saddened by the passing of Senator 
Carl Hayden. When I first came to the 
Senate, Senator Hayden was chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I came to know him well. 
I held him in the highest esteem and 
administration. 

Senator Hayden held the alltime 
record, 57 years, of service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, including 42 
years in the Senate. At the time of his re- 
tirement from the Senate, he was Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and became Acting 
Vice President following the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy. 

Senator Hayden was a quiet, unassum- 
ing, and modest man. Yet, during his 
years here, he was one of the most influ- 
ential and effective Members of this body. 

I join the Senate and the Nation in 
mourning his passing, and Mrs. Tal- 
madge and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathies to the family. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Old 
Testament says: 

There is a time of war and a time of peace, 
& time to keep and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep and a time to laugh, a time 
to stand and a time to step aside. 


When our friend and onetime colleague 
Carl Hayden retired from the Senate he 
referred to this passage. It is still appro- 
priate today as we mourn his loss. His 
great accomplishments during his more 
than one-half century—57 years—as a 
representative of the people of Arizona 
and the Nation are legend. 

Carl Hayden was known to many as 
a silent Senator and as the gray ghost. 
He lost his first election while in college 
at Stanford. He never lost another elec- 
tion because, in his words: “I’ve been 
running like a rabbit ever since.” 

His career in public office began in 
1912. This was before Arizona became a 
State. Carl appropriately enough became 
the Congressman-at-large when Arizona 
achieved statehood and he made a record 
for himself in the fields of reclamation 
and highways. He stressed the Nation was 
a place of beauty, but that its beauty 
could not be appreciated without good 
roads. He certainly made his point in in- 
suring the development of roads to enable 
the public to visit Arizona’s beautiful 
Grand Canyon and the Petrified Forest. 

His story of success is legendary. It is 
doubtful another individual will achieve 
his record of service in the Congress of 
more than 57 years. 

To the members of his family and to 
the people of Arizona I extend my per- 
sonal condolences and those of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Nation 
was saddened to learn today of the death 
of former Senator Carl Hayden of Ari- 
zona. I ask my colleagues to join me in 
paying tribute to the memory of a man 
who scored a remarkable and unexcelled 
record of service to the people of Arizona 
and this Nation. 

When Senator Hayden announced 
nearly 4 years ago that he was not seek- 
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ing reelection to this body after almost 
six decades of public service to his State 
and Nation, it marked the end of a long 
and distinguished career in the Halls of 
Congress. Many of us remarked at the 
time of his retirement that we would miss 
him; that we would miss his wisdom; 
and that we would miss his good nature. 

Carl Hayden was the epitome of dedi- 
cation as a public servant. His legislative 
accomplishments were not only impres- 
sive, but also far reaching in their im- 
pact. His farsightedness will continue to 
influence the course of American history 
for decades to come. 

It was my fortune to serve under Sena- 
tor Hayden on the Committee on Appro- 
priations for a decade. I will always 
owe to him a great debt of personal 
gratitude for I found him to be a wise 
leader, a fair mediator, an enthusiastic 
advocate, and an effective mentor. When 
the occasion presented itself, Carl Hay- 
den was also a tough opponent, but his 
opposition was always dedicated to prin- 
ciple and fairness. 

We will all miss Carl Hayden. His in- 
fluence and friendship will always be 
felt by those of us who were fortunate 
enough to serve with him. Although 
death must be inevitable for us all, we 
must nevertheless mourn and regret the 
passing of men of stature. Carl Hayden 
was indeed a noble man. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my sorrow and sense of loss in 
the passing of former Senator Carl Hay- 
den of Arizona. 

When I came to the Senate in 1947, 
Carl Hayden had already served here for 
20 years. He was to serve in the Senate 
for another 22 years, until his retire- 
ment in January 1969—12 of those years 
as President pro tempore. So I have been 
privileged to serve with him for a long 
time, to work with him, and to know 
him well. 

He was a dedicated American who 
spent the phenomenal total of 66 years 
in service to the people of Arizona. He 
held city and county offices for 8 years 
and when Arizona became a State in 1912 
he was elected to Congress. He served 
eight terms in the House prior to com- 
ing to the Senate in 1927. This long un- 
broken service in public office is in it- 
self a complete testimonial to the esteem 
with which he was held by the people of 
his State. 

This esteem was indeed well deserved, 
as all of us know who were associated 
with him here in the Senate. We knew 
him to be quiet, courteous, friendly, 
helpful—and above all—a hard worker 
and an extremely effective Member of 
this body. I served with him on the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee and in other as- 
signments. He worked long hours and he 
prepared his bills meticulously. Among 
other fine qualities of our departed 
friend, I recall so pleasantly the fact that 
he always gave helpful attention, wise 
counsel, and real guidance to new Mem- 
bers. 

This distinguished Senator and kind 
friend gave of his many talents, without 
sparing himself, toward the good of the 
people of his State and of this country. 
He leaves his memory here with us, in 
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the Senate, as one who in the highest de- 
gree deserves the respect and gratitude of 
his countrymen. May he rest in peace 
after a life well done. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the death 
of former Senator Carl T. Hayden has 
saddened our Nation, and the sorrow is 
especially evident in the State of Arizona. 

Arizonans are mourning his passing, 
and they are recalling with pride the 
great services that Senator Hayden ren- 
dered to his native State, to his beloved 
West, and to his country. 

Carl Hayden held great power in the 
Congress although he was a quiet and 
unassuming man. And he was a man who 
scrupulously avoided any misuse of the 
power he held. 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic 
today carries the news of Senator 
Hayden’s death, along with several arti- 
cles which detail the life of this magnifi- 
cent gentleman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert these articles in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARIZONAN SERVED LONGEST IN CONGRESS 

(By Gen Avery) 

Mesa.—Arizona’s former Sen. Carl Hayden, 
who served longer in the U.S. Congress than 
any other man in American history, died last 
night in Mesa Southside Hospital. 

The 94-year-old Democrat died at 10:35 


p.m. 

He had served his native state in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and then in the 
U.S. Senate from statehood in 1912 until 
Dec, 31, 1968—a total of 56 years and 10% 
months in Congress. 

The venerable old gentleman's body will lie 
in state at the State Capitol for several hours 
Friday at a time which had not been decided 
last night. 

Public funeral services are scheduled for 
11 a.m. Saturday at Grady Gammage Audi- 
torium on the campus of Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Tempe and are expected to draw a 
massive outpouring of citizens anxious to pay 
final tribute to the state’s most famous public 
servant. 

The Rev. John Atwood, pastor of the Pacific 
Beach Methodist Church in San Diego and a 
longtime family friend, will conduct the 
funeral. 

Members of the family are understood to 
have asked former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a colleague of Sen. Hayden’s for 
many years, to deliver a eulogy at the services. 

It was also understood that Sen. Barry 
Goldwater, R-Ariz., also had been invited to 
participate in the ceremony. 

Cremation will follow the funeral service. 
Carr Mortuary of Tempe is handling arrange- 
ments. 

The National Guard of Arizona, of which 
the senator was an early-day member, will 
furnish the guard of honor for the vigil at the 
State Capitol. 

The Arizona Department of Public Safety 
will supply the guard of honor at Gammage 
Auditorium and will escort the cortege from 
the mortuary to the State Capitol on Friday 
and from the mortuary to the funeral site 
on Saturday. 

The family suggested that those wishing 
to make donations in the senator’s memory 
contribute either to the Tempe Historical 
Society or to the Arizona Historical Society 
in Tucson. 

Hayden's death ended an illustrious politi- 
cal career that saw him start at the bottom 
and work up by serving as a Tempe city 
councilman, Maricopa County treasurer and 
Maricopa County sheriff. 

He lapsed into a semi coma early Sunday 
and doctors summoned relatives to his bed- 
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side; they had remained nearby since then. 
He entered the hospital for a checkup on 
Dec. 26 and never left. 

With the senator when he died were his 
nephews Hayden C. Hayden and Larry Hay- 
den, and Mrs. Hayden C. (Catherine) Hayden. 
Also present was a longtime friend, James 
Minotto of Phoenix. 

Hayden C. Hayden is president of the Hay- 
den Flour Mills at Tempe and Larry Hayden 
is an officer of a furniture store at Tucson. 
Minotto was a special assistant to the sena- 
tor’s staff when Hayden was chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

The senator rallied on two occasions after 
entering the hospital. He had even sat up and 
smoked a cigar on Saturday but he then 
lapsed into the semicoma from which he 
never recovered. 

Other survivors include the children of 
Mr. and Mrs, Hayden C. Hayden; Sally, a 
Smith College (Mass.) student: Catherine, a 
student at Scripps College Calif., and Carl, 
a Tempe High School student. 

Also, the children of Larry Hayden and his 
wife, Rosemary: Ann, teaching in California; 
David, Michael, Catherine Elizabeth and Su- 
san, all of Tucson. 

Sen. Hayden, more than any other man, 
fathered America’s system of national high- 
ways in a day when it was an adventure with 
many hardships to cross the continent by 
automobile. 

But in his own state, he probably will be 
best remembered as the father of the Central 
Arizona Project to bring water from the Colo- 
rado River to the valleys of Central Arizona 
and the cities of Phoenix and Tucson. 

He also can be credited with turning the 
tide of votes in Congress that made possible 
most of the Western reclamation projects. 

However, Arizona politicians frequently 
were dissatisfied with him because he never 
was a pork-barrel senator in the sense that 
he would put Arizona ahead of other states. 
He worked just as hard for projects in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Montana and the other states as 
he did for his own. 

Hayden's greatest service to his native state 
probably came in reclamation. 

First, it was a fight to protect Arizona’s 
rights to the use of Colorado River water 
from a politically strong and ambitious 
Southern California. That area, gobbling up 
the water of the Owens Valley in the Sierras, 
was determined to tie up the Colorado River 
to take care of its needs for at least 100 years, 
It did not hesitate to say so. 

During Hayden's first year in the Senate, 
to which he was elected from the House in 
1926, he and Arizona Sen. Henry Fountain 
Ashurst staged a six-week filibuster to block 
passage of a California-sponsored bill to 
build the present Hoover Dam in such a 
manner that there would have been no con- 
trol on use of the water. 

Through Hayden's efforts, language was 
inserted in the bill limiting California to 
4.4 million acre-feet annually, and dividing 
storage in the proposed reservoir (Lake 
Mead) so that Arizona would get 2.8 million 
acre-feet per year and Nevada 300,000. 

The importance of this action was not 
realized until more than 30 years later when 
a U.S. Supreme Court decision affirmed the 
congressional action. The court’s findings of 
fact were based almost entirely on the Hay- 
den debate, which clearly showed the intent 
of Congress to protect the rights of other 
states in the Lower Colorado River Basin. 

As a result, no other member of Congress 
enjoyed such a high regard. Any time Hayden 
needed a showdown of votes, he had enough 
to carry his point, and to spare. 

That does not mean he was not alert to 
things for Arizona. A good example is the 
development of air training facilities during 
World War II. 

Hayden was alerted to the role Arizona 
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should play in defense by the late Paul W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 

“Mr. Litchfield told me that Arizona is the 
best place in the country to teach people 
to get off the ground in an airplane,” Hay- 
den said. 

After that, every group of Arizonans who 
journeyed to Washington seeking a big army 
camp near its community was advised by 
Hayden to change its plans and ask for an 
airfield. At one time major training centers 
were operating at Luke, Williams, Falcon and 
Thunderbird fields I and II in the Salt River 
Valley, at Coolidge, Marana, Tucson, Doug- 
las, Kingman, Yuma, Clarkdale, Winslow, 
Wickenburg and Dateland, with many aux- 
iliary facilities. 

During his more than four score years, Sen. 
Hayden passed many milestones, Some it is 
doubtful any other American ever will pass. 

The greatest mark in his career was when 
he completed his 50th year of service in Con- 
gress, a record never before achieved, and 
one not likely to be achieved again. To mark 
this event, the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy and then Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson both journeyed to Phoenix Nov. 17, 
1961, to attend a dinner in his honor. More 
than 50 senators and representatives accom- 
panied them, along with then Secretary of 
Interior Stewart L. Udall and the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo L. Black. 

Although that was a significant point in 
his career, it did not stop Sen. Hayden. He 
was re-elected, and went on to serve out 
another full term, completing almost 57 years 
of service in Congress before retiring. 

Carl Trumbull Hayden was born October 
2, 1877, in Tempe, the son of Charles Trum- 
bull and Sallie Calvert (Davis) Hayden. His 
parents founded the town, which was vari- 
ously known as Hayden's Ferry, Hayden’s 
Landing and Hayden's Mill. 

He was graduated from Tempe Normal 
School, now Arizona State University, in 
1896, then attended Stanford University for 
4 years, He lost his only election at Stanford, 
a contest for president of the student body, 
which he had considered would be a certain 
victory. 

“I have been running scared ever since,” 
he always told voters and other candidates in 
explaining his success at the polls. 

Hayden's first venture into political life 
was in 1902, which he was elected to the 
Tempe Town Council. At the same time, he 
took over his father’s flour-milling business. 
This mill, originally operated by water pow- 
er, still is a thriving business on the bank 
of now dry Salt River beside busy U.S. 60- 
70-80-90. 

In 1904 he was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in St. Louis. That 
year he quit the city council to run success- 
fully for treasurer of Maricopa County. Then 
he was elected sheriff of Maricopa County in 
1907, holding that post until he was elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1911. 

Hayden said many times that he probably 
never would have ventured into the congres- 
sional race had it not been for his connection 
with the Arizona National Guard. He helped 
organize a guard unit in Tempe in 1903 and 
was active in its program, As a major, he 
served as leader of the state’s rifle team and 
participated with the team in the National 
Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, from 
1907 to 1911. 

While the team was at Camp Perry on 
Aug. 24, 1911, President William Howard 
Taft signed the proclamation authorizing 
statehood for Arizona. 

A tradition observed during the years the 
National Rifle Matches were held at Camp 
Perry called for each state to fly its flag 
on the firing line during the team matches, 
but up to that time Arizona had no flag. 
The team decided to make one. With the 
aid of Mrs, Hayden, a flag was designed. She 
borrowed a sewing machine, scoured the 
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stores in Port Clinton, Ohio, for red, blue 
and copper-colored material and sewed to- 
gether the first Arizona flag in an army 
camp tent. 

This flag was adopted as the state’s of- 
ficial emblem in 1916 by the state legisla- 
ture. 

The news of Arizona statehood was the 
chief topic of conversation among the jubi- 
lant Arizonans at Camp Perry in 1911. In 
discussing its effect, members of the team 
urged Major Hayden to run for Congress as 
a means of helping to solve many of the mill- 
tary problems with which they were plagued. 

“I didn’t think I could make it, but they 
told me that all of the National Guardsmen 
would be for me,” Hayden reminisced many 
years later. “Before leaving Camp Perry, I 
finally decided to make the race.” 

Hayden had two popular and experienced 
campaigners to run against for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. They were Lamar Cobb 
of Graham County and Mulford Winsor of 
Yuma. Winsor was right-hand man to George 
W. P. Hunt, candidate for governor, and had 
served as secretary of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

However, Hayden won with 4,237 votes to 
Cobb's 2,662 and Winsor’s 2,635. He won the 
general election Dec. 12 handily, beating 
John S. Williams, Republican; John Halberg, 
Socialist, and E. W. Chapin, Prohibitionist, 
and went to Washington in February 1912 as 
the state's first representative. 

His first year in the House, Sen. Hayden 
set in motion the investigation that led to 
building Coolidge Dam on the Gila River 
near Globe by the Indian Service and the 
100,000-acre San Carlos Project, half of it on 
state lands and half on Indian lands. He also 
obtained legislation to preserve Papago Park. 

Throughout the years he accomplished 
many things for the nation and his state. 
Some were easy, like a simple appropriation 
bill rider to authorize the original Gila Proj- 
ect to irrigate lands near Yuma. Some were 
not so easy. Over a period of years as chair- 
man of the roads part of the Post Offices and 
Post Roads Committee, he helped formulate 
the national highway program. The major 
legislation setting up the present federal aid 
system in 1934 became known as the Hay- 
den-Cartwright Act. 

Most often-repeated story of Hayden’s con- 
gressional career is one he told on himself. 
When his first bill came up on the floor of 
the House, he rose and made a speech in sup- 
port of it, then sat down. 

Rep. Fred Tabbott of Maryland leaned over 
and told me: ‘You just couldn't hold it in, 
could you? You had to make a speech. Every- 
thing you said was taken down by the clerk 
and it will go into the Congressional Record, 
and you can’t ever take it out. If you want to 
get ahead here, you have to be a work horse 
and not a showhorse.’ ” 

Hayden never forgot. He later became 
known as “the silent senator.” Except for the 
six-week filibuster he and Sen. Ashurst 
staged in 1937, his congressional speeches 
numbered exactly three in 50 years. However, 
in the last six years he had become quite 
talkative, making several short speeches. 

During World War II and the years that 
followed, including the Korean War and the 
Cold War, Sen. Hayden carried the heavy 
burden of work as acting chairman, then 
chairman, of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But he still found time to continue 
his work on the proposed Central Arizona 
Project and to encourage the establishment 
of air training fields in Arizona. 

Mrs, Hayden, the former Nan Downing of 
Los Angeles, died in Washington on June 25, 
1961. They were married Feb. 15, 1909. She 
earlier had suffered a stroke, and for many 
years was a semi-invalid. As a result, the Hay- 
dens took little part in Washington social 
life. The senator maintained a modest apart- 
ment near the capitol so he could be with 
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her as much as possible. They had no chil- 
dren. 

In recognition of his long service, Sen. 
Hayden had been awarded honorary doctor 
of laws degrees by both Arizona State Uni- 
versity and the University of Arizona. He had 
served as president pro tempore of the Senate 
since 1957, when he became its dean. Oct. 21 
of that year he set a record for continuous 
service in Congress, b: the 45-year, 
eight-month record of Rep. Adolph J. Sabath 
of Illinois. On Feb. 19, 1958, he set a new 46- 
year record for total continuous service in 
Congress. 

Sen. Hayden’s record length of service in 
Congress may never be equalled. Rep. Carl 
Vinson, D-Ga., served 50 years from 1914 to 
1964, and Sam Rayburn, former speaker, 
served from 1913 to 1961. 

Sen. Hayden would have completed a full 
57 years as of Feb. 19, 1969, had his term 
extended that long. He retired at the end of 
his term in the Senate on Dec. 31, 1968. 

ERA IN STATE’s History Is ENDED—HAYDEN 

WIELDED POWER WITHOUT TASTE FOR FLAM- 

BOYANCE 


The death of Arizona’s ex-Sen. Carl Hayden 
draws national attention to a political career 
that could only have happened in America— 
and in the West. 

And the death symbolizes the passing of an 
era in the political life of the state, an era 
which gave Arizona its strongest voice in 
national affairs. 

During his almost 57 years’ service in Wash- 
ington, Sen. Hayden climbed the seniority 
system steps to a position of respected power, 
partly in the network of friendships he wove 
through the years with other politicians. 

As the chairman for 14 years of the influ- 
ential Senate Appropriations Committee, he 
had a hand on the purse-strings to billions 
of dollars used to run the country. 

So many senators were indebted to Hay- 
den for help on their pet projects that, in 
the words of one observer, while he still was 
in office, “They’d probably vote landlocked 
Arizona a navy if he asked for it.” 

Hayden didn’t request a navy for Arizona, 
but he did shape its future in many areas. 

The Central Arizona Project, the Gila Proj- 
ect, later divided into the Welkon-Mohawk 
and Yuma Mesa projects, the San Carlos 
Project, the Salt River Project as it is now 
constituted—all are the handwork of Carl 
Hayden in Arizona. 

He led the way for the entire country in 
the reclamation of arid lands of the West, 
in the building of the nation’s great highway 
network and in promoting a strong national 
defense, particularly in the area of air power. 

Under Hayden’s guidence, Arizona be- 
came one of the foremost states in the train- 
ing of military pilots and the testing of mili- 
tary equipment. Monuments to this effort in- 
clude Lake AFB, Williams AFB, Davis-Mon- 
than AFB, the Marine Corps Air Station at 
Yuma, the Yuma Test Station and the U.S. 
Signal Corps research and test facility at 
Ft. Huachuca. 

All this was accomplished with a mini- 
mum of fanfare by the taciturn Hayden, who 
never had a taste for the flamboyant. 

The Associated Press’ Arthur Edson, in 
1966, wrote of Hayden: ‘In a temple dedicated 
to windbaggery, he has kept his mouth shut 
while astutely pushing our invisible tentacles 
of power.” 

Other politicians might worry about cha- 
risma, but not Hayden, who rarely called a 
press conference or spoke from the Senate 
fioor and once acknowledged that, for him, 
“It is no fun making a speech.” 

When he retired in 1968 he did it with 
finality. The man who had spent two-thirds 
of a lifetime at the center of power came home 
to finish life in the Arizona sun. 

“I never liked the climate in Washington,” 
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he confessed last spring to a newspaper re- 
porter. “I don’t like cold weather. It can’t 
compare with the nice climate we have back 
here.” 

His post-retirement routine included read- 
ing the daily Senate summary in the Congres- 
sional Record and scanning the newspapers 
and otherwise he attended to private inter- 
ests, which centered around Arizona history. 

Several times a week, until last sum- 
mer, he visited his office in the Charles 
Trumbull Hayden Memorial Library (named 
for his father) at Arizona State University. 

In characteristic fashion, he declined to 
evaluate the nation’s leaders he had worked 
with over the years. 

“There is no way to compare presidents,” 
said the man who had served under 10. 

One of the senator’s last public apparances 
was last April during the Tempe Centennial 
celebration when he joined the centennial 
parade, riding in a convertible and waving at 
well-wishers. 

He celebrated his 94th birthday on Oct. 2 
with a small gathering of friends. He was dis- 
appointed because the cool weather prevented 
him from making a football game halftime 
appearance at Sun Devil stadium where the 
ASU band was ready to play “Happy Birth- 
day” in his honor. 

Throughout his retirement he kept busy 
with correspondence, both with old friends 
and young admirers who sought the wisdom 
of his political experience. 

Hayden himself, in his statement announc- 
ing his retirement, summarized his career: 

“Arizona’s foundation includes fast high- 
ways, adequate electric power and abundant 
water, and these foundations have been laid. 
It is time now for a new building crew to 
report, so I decided to retire from office at 
the close of my term this year. 

“Among other things that 56 years in the 
House and Senate have taught me, is that 
contemporary events need contemporary 
men. Time actually makes specialists of us 
all. When a house is built, there is a moment 
for the foundation, another for the walls 
and roof and so on.” 

“There is a time of war, and a time of 
peace, a time to keep, and a time to cast 
away, a time to weep and a time to laugh, 
& time to stand, and a time to step aside.” 


NEWS or DEATH STARTS A FLOOD oF TRIBUTES 


“Sen, Carl Hayden's memory and contribu- 
tions will tower over this state for as long 
as man is here,” Gov. Williams said last night 
upon hearing of the senator’s death. 

The Republican governor’s tribute was 
among the first to start pouring into The 
Arizona Republic as word of Hayden’s death 
spread throughout the state and nation. 

“The senator and his father,” the governor 
continued, “spanned the major epochs of our 
nation and literally hewed the history of our 
state from a primitive frontier territory to 
magnificent statehood and maturity. 

“The reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it and the reward of a life is to have 
lived it. 

“Sen, Hayden lived a good life from county 
sheriff to U.S. senator and left a great state 
and a great heritage for us all.” 

Ernest W. MacFarland, former Demo- 
cratic governor, state Supreme Court justice 
and U.S. Senate majority leader, said of his 
friend and colleague: 

“The passing of Sen. Hayden is a great loss 
to Arizona, I'm proud to be able to say he 
had been a friend of mine for over 40 years. 
It was a pleasure to serve in the Senate with 
him. One person could not begin to enumer- 
ate his accomplishments. So many of them 
are unknown, such as serving upon the se- 
cret atomic energy research committee which 
resulted in the making of the atomic bomb. 

“He was a man always willing to help 
friends. Anyone needing help could always 
turn to Sen Hayden. He was a great senator. 
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History will record him as one of the truly 
great. His family has my deepest sympathy.’ 

Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of The Ari- 
zona Republic and The Phoenix Gazette, 
said: 

“Carl Hayden was the architect of Arizona's 
present status as one of the most attractive 
states in the West, He was a leader in bring- 
ing Arizona out of territorial uncertainties 
and giving it almost immediate national rec- 
ognition as the land of opportunity with its 
unsurpassed natural beauty and a fresh and 
undying faith in the future of the United 
States. 

“Carl Hayden, more than any other man, 
created what America knows today as Ari- 
zona, Although a loyal Democrat, both by 
inheritance and conviction, he believed 
wholeheartedly in the two party system. He 
always insisted that splinter parties would 
destroy the republic, and he wanted none of 
them. 

“He served in Congress for nearly 57 years, 
and 75 per cent of his working hours were 
devoted to ‘doing something for Arizona.’ Al- 
most all his service to the state was non- 
partisan. He was for Arizona first, last, and 
always. He had the courage to say yes as well 
as to say no. He had the respect of all sen- 
ators, both Democrats and Republicans, who 
came to know him as an honest and faith- 
ful friend. Somehow, someway, this present 
generation of Arizonans must find a way to 
keep his memory and his service forever be- 
fore our eyes and in our hearts.” 

Sen. Paul J. Fannin, R-Ariz., declared: 

“Arizona has lost one of its great states- 
men, 

“The Hayden name is written indelibly in 
the history of our state and nation. Arizona 
is filled with monuments to his achieve- 
ments. He was a leader in the reclamation 
program and one of the architects in the 
building of the West. 

“He served longer in Congress than any 
other man in our history, and it was my 
privilege to be in the U.S. Senate during his 
last four years in Washington. I observed 
personally the great respect and affection 
that members of Congress and our govern- 
ment leaders had for Carl Hayden. 

“His life was dedicated to public service 
and I am deeply saddened by the news of 
his passing.” 

Roy Elson, the senator's chief adminis- 
trative aide in Washington for many years 
and now a vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters in Washington, 
said of Hayden: 

“Now an age has ended. The great heart 
of Carl Hayden at last is still—after more 
than 3 billion beats, or one for everyone on 
earth. He was a strange man from a world 
now gone, believing in actions above words, 
principle above politics. 

“He was as old-fashioned as the frontier 
from which he came and as modern as the 
national highway system he fathered. He 
was one of the first activists and one of the 
most practical men in the government. 

“He was in every fiber a servant of the 
people—never believing it ought to be the 
other way around. As he was for so many 
others, he was my teacher, my example, and 
my friend. If there is anything beyond this 
life, we may be sure he is sitting under the 
trees with old friends—with presidents and 
cowboys—swapping stories about the Arizona 
he loved and worked for, and about the West 
he came from so very long ago.” 

Rich Johnson, executive director of the 
Central Arizona Project Association, said: 

“Through the years Sen. Hayden has cham- 
pioned the cause of bringing water from the 
Colorado River into Arizona. He is known 
as the father of the Central Arizona Project. 
Arizona owes him a great debt of gratitude 
not only for development of water resources 
but for a great many other things that 
people seldom even think of. 

“As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for many years, he probably con- 
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tributed more in development of the West 
through reclamation and other programs 
than any other man who served in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


DEATH DENIES A LAST AMBITION 

One of former Arizona Sen. Carl Hayden’s 
final ambitions was never realized—to see 
publication of a book he wrote as a tribute 
to his pioneer parents. 

The Arizona Historical Society, with which 
Hayden worked closely for many years, under- 
took publication of the book which the long- 
time senator completed shortly before his 
final illness, But even with expedited delivery 
the printer said Feb. 15 was the earliest he 
could complete the work. 

A society spokesman said 200 copies of the 
book detailing the life of Hayden's father, 
Charles Trumbull Hayden, and his mother, 
would be delivered to his survivors for dis- 
tribution to friends he had listed. An addi- 
tional 300 copies will be printed for sale. 


TIME SET ASIDE NEXT WEEK FOR 
EULOGIES TO FORMER SENATORS 
HAYDEN, ROBERTSON, AND HOL- 
LAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senators from 
Arizona, Virginia, and Florida, it is the 
intention of the joint leadership next 
week to set aside a half-hour on 3 days 
so that on those days the Members will 
be able to express their feelings on the 
passing of three distinguished former 
Members—the former Senator from 
Arizona, Mr. Hayden; the former Senator 
from Virginia, Mr. Robertson; and the 
a Senator from Florida, Mr. Hol- 
and. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. May I ask unani- 
mous consent, if it is needed, to have the 
eulogies printed as separate Senate docu- 
ments, to be distributed to the families 
and friends? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I make that re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Is there further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, not to exceed 
15 minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S EFFORTS TO 
END THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


` Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I whole- 
heartily endorse President Nixon’s dis- 
closure of the efforts which have been 
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made to end the war in Indochina and 
restore the countries of that area to a 
level of sound economy and better living. 

I have suspected for some time that 
private talks with the North Vietnamese 
were underway, but I did not know defi- 
nitely until the President made the an- 
nouncement last night. 

The people of that part of the world 
have suffered too much and too long. 

The losses in life and property and well 
being have been enormous. 

I grant that the United States has 
made mistakes over the past 10 years, 
but I do not forget that after the French 
evacuated that area that North Vietnam, 
without mercy, executed an estimated 
200,000 people in their clamor for 
vengeance. 

Nor do I forget that the United States 
at that time furnished shipping to trans- 
port an estimated 900,000 refugees out of 
the dangerous area in order to keep them 
from sharing the same fate. 

It was our voluntary responsibility for 
the safety and well-being of these refu- 
gees that brought us into a situation in 
South Vietnam which eventually devel- 
oped into war. 

The people of the United States and 
the people of the world should know and 
they will know from President Nixon’s 
disclosure that peace with honor and a 
restored economy can be achieved in that 
area whenever North Vietnam sees fit to 
abandon barbaric practices against help- 
less victims and expresses a willingness 
to cooperate in making the area of Indo- 
china a better and decent place to live. 

I do not know whether North Vietnam 
will agree to this cooperation or not but, 
if it does not, then I believe that the 
countries of the world and particularly 
the countries of Eastern Asia, large and 
small, should realize that this problem 
is their problem, too, and take such steps 
‘as may be necessary to restore the well- 
being of the people there. 


TRUE BUDGET DEFICIT FOR 1973 IS 
$36.2 BILLION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the President submitted the budget for 
fiscal year 1973 on Monday, January 24, 
1972, I stated for the Record that the 
press and other news media would mis- 
represent the deficit as being $25.5 bil- 
lion. This misleading figure is based on 
the false assumption that the surpluses 
accumulated in the various trust funds, 
amounting to $10.7 billion in fiscal year 
1973, can be counted as revenue and used 
to offset deficits in the budget. 

I said that the true deficit for fiscal 
year 1973 is $36.2 billion, which is the 
deficit in the Federal funds, or adminis- 
trative, budget. Under this unified con- 
cept, which was begun in fiscal year 1969, 
the surplus in the trust funds of $10.7 
billion has been deducted in order to ar- 
rive at a figure of $25.5 billion as the 
deficit. 

This is an erroneous figure. It actually 
serves the purpose of deceiving the 
American people as to the true cost of 
government. 

Illustrative of what I said on Monday 
on the Senate floor is a headline pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on Tues- 
day, January 25, 1972, reading: “Nixon 
Asks $246 Billion With $25 Billion Def- 
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icit.” That is wrong. The deficit is $36.2 
billion. Here is the headline, and I show 
it to the Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Moss) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO LEAVE FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 703 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, to extend 
the authority to grant a special 30-day leave 
for members of the uniformed services who 
voluntarily extend their tours of duty in 
hostile fire areas (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ENFORCEMENT OF CONSUMER 
CREDIT PROTECTION ACT 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on en- 
forcement of title I of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act, for the calendar year 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT oF Export-Import BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to lew, in connection 
with U.S. export to Yugoslavia; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVA- 
TOR, AND RAILWAY Co. 

A letter from the firm of Steptoe & John- 
son, Attorneys at Law, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator, and 
Railway Co., for the year 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE SALINE WATER CONVERSION PRO- 
GRAM 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize appropriations for 
the Saline Water Conversion Program for fis- 
cal year 1973, to delete section 6(d) of the 

Saline Water Conversion Act, and for other 

purposes (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
A letter from the Director, the Federal 
Judicial Center, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Cen- 
ter, for the year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 5 years, to expand 
the jurisdiction of the Commission to include 
discrimination because of sex, to authorize 
appropriations for the Commission, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT 

A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Council on Education Professions De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law_ a report of that Council en- 
titled “Windows to the Bureaucracy” (with 
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an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

A letter from the Director, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for activities of the National 
Science Foundation, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORT ON NOISE 

A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
noise, dated December 31, 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 

Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

authorize appropriations to the Atomic 

Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 

tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 

as amended, and for other purposes (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Joint Com- 

mittee on Atomic Energy. * 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
(Mr. Moss) : 

The petition of Albert S. Sullivan, of the 
State of Illinois, praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 226. A resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for routine committee ex- 
penditures (Rept. No. 92-596). 

S. Res. 240. An original resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration for in- 
quiries and investigations (Rept. No. 92-597). 

S. Res. 239. An original resolution author- 
izing the printing of the 73d Annual Report 
of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution (Mar. 1, 1969—Mar, 
1, 1970) as a Senate document (Rept. No. 92- 
598). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3073. A bill to create River Basin Waste 
Treatment Authorities for the purpose of 
assuming control over, planning, construct- 
ing, and operating waste treatment facili- 
ties throughout the United States in order 
to eliminate water pollution in our nation’s 
rivers and streams. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr, HARTKE (by request): 

S. 3074, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the review of cer- 
tain veterans’ benefit cases forfeited for 
fraud on or before September 1, 1959, and 
for remission of forfeitures. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3075. A bill to increase the contribution 
of the Federal Government to the costs of 
employees’ health benefits insurance. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 3076. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the Older Americans Act of 1965. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3077. A bill for the relief of Okechukwu 
Baldwin M. Ewuzie and Theresa Nwanneka 
Ewuzie. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

5. 3078. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the 
respective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S.3079. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Ronald W. Grout, USAF, Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
WitiaMs, Mr. Javirs, Mr. SCHWEIK- 
ER, Mr. Baym, Mr. Brooke, Mr, 
Case, Mr. Cranston, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. McGEE, Mr. McGov- 
ERN, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Muskre, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STE- 
VENSON, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 3080. A bill to amend the Lead Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. FANNIN): 

S.J. Res. 188. A joint resolution provid- 
ing for renaming the central Arizona proj- 
ect as the Carl Hayden project. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

S.J. Res. 189. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action,” and to designate Sunday, March 26, 
1972, as a national day of prayer for these 
Americans. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3073. A bill to create river basin 
waste treatment authorities for the 
purpose of assuming control over plan- 
ning, constructing, and operating waste 
treatment facilities throughout the 
United States in order to eliminate water 
pollution in our Nation’s rivers and 
streams. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

RIVER BASIN WASTE TREATMENT AUTHORITY ACT 
OF 1971 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the River Basin Waste 
Treatment Authority Act of 1972. This 
legislation mandates the creation of 
water basin regionwide sewage author- 
ities that will be accountable for treating 
all water pollution—from whatever the 
source—within the boundaries of that 
river basin. The authorities will own and 
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manage existing plants, will plan and 
build new facilities. 

Mr. President, only 70 percent of the 
Nation’s population is served by sewer 
systems; and only about 40 percent of 
these treatment plants are adequate to 
meet needs. A majority of the sewage 
plants in the United States are over- 
loaded or in need of major upgrading. 
Even fewer collection systems are de- 
signed to handle storm water runoff. 

In addition, our current efforts at 
water quality control are marked by, in 
the words of a report from the Public 
Works Committee: fragmented respon- 
sibility; jurisdictional incompleteness 
which allows entire areas to be com- 
pletely unserviced; the financial weak- 
ness of local units responsible for im- 
plementation; the irrational posture of 
Federal enforcement; the gap between 
authorization and appropriation; the sad 
fact that many States and localities have 
had to pay the Federal share of treat- 
ment works costs; the impounding of 
Federal water and sewer funds; and the 
financial havoc which promised but un- 
paid Federal shares have caused to local 
and regional organizations. 

Some of these deficiencies will likely be 
corrected by Federal Water Quality Con- 
trol Amendment passed by the Senate 
last session. I heartily support the good 
work of the Public Works Committee; but 
Iam apprehensive because I feel that un- 
less we take a completely systematic ap- 
proach to water pollution treatment, 
then our programs will always be inade- 
quate. Our approach in the past has 
largely been negative. We have worked 
with the planning agencies of States and 
localities to come up with plans which es- 
sentially say to communities—you build 
the treatment plants. And that has been 
all. Our financial assistance has been 
skimpy at best, even where it has been 
forthcoming at all. 

It seems clear to me that when over 
1,400 communities dump raw sewage in 
rivers; when many existing plants are 
inefficient with poor design, poor opera- 
tion, and maintenance; when waste 
loads from municipal systems are ex- 
pected to increase four times over the 
next 50 years; when over 1,000 commu- 
nities outgrow their treatment systems 
each year; when there are lengthy de- 
lays in enforcement, then if we are ever 
to solve our pollution problem, we must 
have a new concept, an approach of new 
jurisdictional entities which have re- 
sponsibility for entire river basins. 

These new agencies must have respon- 
sibility for entire river basins. They must 
be charged not only to plan for inter- 
state, interlocal, and interregional co- 
operation, but also for building, oper- 
ating, and maintaining adequate treat- 
ment facilities. 

Their operations and building pro- 
grams will be financed by user charges 
against users of existing plants as well 
as new plants. The authorities will fund 
their building programs by issuing 
bonds for the entire cost of construc- 
tion on the national investment markets. 
The Federal Government will pledge to 
pay 40 percent of the debt service costs. 
The terms of the bonds will be long so 
as © approximate the useful life of the 
faciuties 
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In addition, the authorities will have 
full powers of condemnation so that 
they will be able to carry out expedi- 
tiously an effective pollution control 
program. We must put the responsibil- 
ity for pollution control in a single 
agency for each river basin and then give 
that agency the powers, tools, and assist- 
ance that will insure it can carry out its 
mandate. 

While the financing of agency bonds 
will be federally guaranteed and insured, 
the agencies will not be Federal instru- 
mentalities. Rather they will be super- 
vised and operated by boards that rep- 
resent States and local governments. 

The Federal responsibility will be in 
standard setting in order to assure a 
minimum level of clean water for citi- 
zens throughout this country; the major 
responsibility and operating details re- 
main with the States and localities. 

The bill represents a new approach to 
solving our water pollution crises. I ask 
that the text of the bill and a section-by- 
section summary be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3073 
A bill to create River Basin Waste Treat- 
ment Authorities for the purpose of as- 
suming control over, planning, construct- 
ing, and operating waste treatment facili- 
ties throughout the United States in order 
to eliminate water pollution in our na- 

tion's rivers and streams 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“River Basin Waste Treatment Authority 
Act of 1971”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Src. 2, (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the continued deterioration of 
our water supply threatens the integrity of 
our national environment and that improve- 
ment in the cleanliness of our water supply 
is essential to the survival of our citizens and 
our system; that continued population 
growth and industrial expansion mean an 
ever mounting demand for clear, usable 
water; that after two decades of experience 
with water pollution control efforts, the 
purity of water is no more assured today than 
it was when Federal efforts first began; that 
an effective program of pollution control 
necessitates expenditures by government over 
and above the capital investment of $18 bil- 
lion needed to meet existing water quality 
standards over the next five years; that State 
and local governments even when aided by 
Federal grant programs cannot provide either 
the funds or the personne] necessary to as- 
sure water quality; and that effective pollu- 
tion control requires coordination of treat- 
ment systems, river basin-wide planning and 
implementation, and access to large amounts 
of funds. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to consti- 
tute throughout the United States River 
Basin Waste Treatment Authorities that will 
assume control over, plan, build, operate, 
and maintain waste treatment facilities suffi- 
cient to control and abate water pollution 
in entire river basin drainage systems. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act the 
term— 

(1) “United States” includes the States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
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of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam; 

(2) “waste treatment facilities” means in- 
stallations and devices used in the treatment 
of sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid 
nature, including the necessary intercepting 
sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, and 
other equipment, and their appurtenances; 

(3) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; and 

(4) “Authority” means a River Basin 
Waste Treatment Authority established pur- 
suant to this Act. 


DESIGNATION OF RIVER BASINS 


Sec. 4. The Administrator, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Interior and within ninety 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall designate river basin regions which to- 
gether will encompass the entire United 
States. The area of each such region shall 
be determined on the basis of physical, hy- 
drologic, or other relationships which will 
enable the provision of the most systematic 
and economical waste treatment for the area. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established an 
Authority for each region designated pur- 
suant to section 4. Such Authority shall not 
be an agency or establishment of the United 
States Government but shall be subject to 
the provisions of this Act, and to the extent 
consistent with this Act, to the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act. The 
right to repeal, alter, or amend this Act at 
any time is expressly reserved. 

(b) (1) Each Authority shall have a board 
of directors consisting of— 

(A) the Governor, or his designee, of each 
State within the Authority’s region; 

(B) the mayor, or his designee, of each 
city having a population of 35,000 or more 
within such region; 

(C) a designee of the governing board of 
each county which is entirely within such 
region and has within it a city having a 
population of 35,000 or more; and 

(D) a representative of the Environmental 
Protection Agency designated by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) The President is authorized to appoint 
an appropriate substitute for any director 
authorized pursuant to paragraph (1) but 
not designated as provided in such para- 
graph and such substitute shall serve until a 
director is appointed pursuant to such para- 
graph. Each director who is a representative 
of the Environmental Protection agency 
shall serve for a term of five years. Vacancies 
shall be filled in the same manner as initial 
appointments. 

(3) For the purpose of this subsection 
population shall be determined on the basis 
of the latest decennial census. 

(c) Each director, other than those in the 
employ of the Federal or a State government, 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per diem. All directors shall be reim- 
bursed for actual expenses, including travel 
and subsistence expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties. 

(d) A majority of the designated members 
of each board shall constitute a quorum for 
the purpose of carrying out the functions of 
the board. 

FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 6. Each Authority shall within its 
region— 

(1) acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, not later than June 30, 1973, 
and operate all public waste treatment fa- 
cilities; 

(2) prepare and carry out a plan for pro- 
viding, as soon as practicable and for the 
future, such additional waste treatment fa- 
cilities as are necessary to comply with State 
and Federal requirements and standards for 
water pollution control; 

(3) construct, in accordance with estab- 
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lished priorities in such plan, such waste 
treatment facilities as are necessary to carry 
out such plan; 

(4) cooperate with other Authorities in 
preparing and carrying out such plan; 

(5) determine any disputes that may arise 
with other Authorities with respect to the 
location of facilities in border areas or other 
matters by appeal to the Waste Treatment 
Facilities Review Board established pursuant 
to section 8; and 

(6) levy appropriate charges for the use 
of its facilities as are necessary to provide 
funds to carry out its functions, including 
the retirement of the Authority's indebted- 
ness. 

POWERS 

Sec. 7. Each Authority shall have the fol- 
lowing powers: 

(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations governing the man- 
ner of its operations, organization, and per- 
sonnel, and the performance of the powers 
and duties granted to or imposed upon it by 
law; 

(3) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions, including a general 
manager who shall be the executive officer 
for the board of directors and who shall not 
receive compensation in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate prescribed for GS-18 in the Gen- 
eral Schedule of section 5332(a) of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(4) to sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(5) to acquire by purchase, lease, con- 
demnation, or in any other lawful manner, 
any property, or any interest therein; to 
hold, maintain, use, and operate the same; 
to provide services in connection therewith, 
and to charge therefor; and to sell, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of the same at such 
time, in such manner, and to the extent 
deemed necessary or appropriate for the con- 
duct of the business of the Authority and 
to carry out the Authority’s functions; 

(6) to construct, operate, lease, and main- 
tain buildings, facilities, and other improve- 
ments, as may be required to carry out its 
functions; 

(7) to accept gifts or donations of services 
or personal property, tangible or intangible, 
in aid of any of its functions; 

(8) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, with 
State and local governments, with any 
agency or department of the United States, 
with governments of foreign countries, with 
international organizations, or with any per- 
son, firm, association, or corporation; 

(9) to issue and have outstanding such 
obligations, in such amounts, having such 
maturities, bearing such rates of interest, 
and to be redeemable at such time, as the 
board of directors determines to be necessary 
to carry out its functions; 

(10) to execute, in accordance with its 
bylaws, rules, and regulations, all instru- 
ments necessary or appropriate in the ex- 
ercise of any of its powers; and 

(11) to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the powers conferred upon 
the authority including such other powers 
as are conferred upon a stock corporation 
by the District of Columbia Business Cor- 
poration Act. 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby established 

within the Environmental Protection Agency 
a Waste Treatment Review Board which shall 
have five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Such Board shall hear and decide any 
matters in controversy between Authorities 
with respect to their functions pursuant to 
this Act. Decisions of the Board shall be 
final. 
(b) The Administrator shall furnish the 
Board with such personnel and other assist- 
ance it may need to carry out its functions 
pursuant to this section. 
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FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 9. (a) For each fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1973, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make a payment to 
each Authority of an amount equal to 40 per 
centum of the amount of interest paid by 
such Authority during such year on obliga- 
tions issued pursuant to section 7(9) of this 
Act. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


GUARANTY OF AUTHORITIES’ OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Government National 
Mortgage Association is authorized upon such 
terms and conditions as it may deem appro- 
priate, to guarantee the timely payment of 
principal of and interest on obligations issued 
by the Authorities. The Association shall col- 
lect from the Authorities a reasonable fee for 
any such guarantee and shall make such 
charges as it may determine to be reasonable 
for the analysis of any obligation proposed 
to be issued by an Authority. In the event an 
Authority is unable to make any payment 
of principal of or interest on any obligation 
guaranteed under this section, the Associa- 
tion shall make such payment, and thereupon 
shall be subrogated fully to the rights satis- 
fied by such payment. The full faith and 
credit of the United States is pledged to the 
payment of all amounts which may be re- 
quired to be paid under any guarantee under 
this section. 

NATURE OF AUTHORITIES’ OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 11. All obligations issued by the Au- 
thorities shall be lawful investments and 
may be accepted as security, for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds the investment or 
deposit of which shall be under authority or 
control of the United States or of any of- 
ficer or officers thereof. Obligations issued by 
Authorities pursuant to this Act shall be 
deemed to be exempt within the meaning of 
the laws administered by the Securities and 
Exchenge Commission to the same extent 
as securities which are direct obligations of 
or obligations guaranteed as to principal or 
interest by the United States. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS TO BE FISCAL AGENTS 

Sec. 12. The Federal Reserve Banks are au- 
thorized and directed to act as depositories, 
custodians, and fiscal agents for the Author- 
ities, for their own account or as fiduciary, 
and such banks shall be reimbursed for such 
services in such manner as may be agreed 
upon, 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR INITIAL 
EXPENSES OF AUTHORITIES 

Src. 13. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $———— for payments 
to the Authorities to cover organizing and 
other initial expenses until such time as is 
established by the Administrator when the 
Authorities will be self-sustaining in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. Amounts 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be allocated by the Administrator among 
the Authorities on the basis of the popula- 
tion served by each Authority and such other 
factors as the Administrator determines ap- 
propriate to be equitable for the purposes of 
this Act. The Administrator shall make pay- 
ments to each Authority from its allocation 
in accordance with such requirements as are 
established by the Administrator to protect 
the interests of the United States. 


TERMINATION OF CERTAIN ASSISTANCE PURSUANT 
TO THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT 
Sec. 14. It is the intent of Congress in en- 

acting this Act to make no appropriations for 

fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1973, for 
assistance to the States or local governments 
pursuant to the Federal Water Pollution 

Control Act or any other law for treatment 

works or planning or research with respect 

thereto. 
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PREPARATION OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 15. In order to furnish obligations for 
use by the Authorities, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to prepare such obli- 
gations in such form as the Waste Treatment 
Facilities Review Board may approve, such 
obligations when prepared to be held in the 
Treasury subject to delivery upon order by 
the Authorities. The engraved plates, dies, 
bed pieces, and so forth, executed in connec- 
tion therewith, shall remain in the custody 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Au- 
thorities shall reimburse the Secretary of the 
Treasury for any expenditures made in the 
preparation, custody, and delivery of such 
obligations. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 16. Each Authority shall submit to 
the Congress and to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency a report of its progress and 
operations at the end of each calendar year. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


Sec.17. The Authorities, their property, 
capital, reserves, surplus, security holdings, 
and other funds, and their income shall be 
exempt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or by any State 
or local taxing authority, except that (1) any 
real property and tangible personal property 
of the Authorities shall be subject to Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxation to the same 
extent according to its value as other such 
property is taxed, and (2) any and all obli- 
gations issued by the Authorities shall be 
subjected both as to principal and interest 
to Federal, State, and local taxation to the 
same extent as the obligations of private 
corporations are taxed. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the Act, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Sec. 1. Citation of Act—River Basin Waste 
Treatment Authority Act of 1971. 

Sec. 2. Sets forth the findings and pur- 
poses of the Act which are that demands are 
ever increasing for clean water, that previous 
governmental measures have failed to assure 
such clean water and therefore that River 
Basin Waste Treatment Authorities be cre- 
ated to build and operate treatment facilities 
for entire river basin systems. 

Sec. 3. Defines various terms used in the 
Act. 

Sec. 4. Directs the Administration of the 
Environmental Protection Agency to desig- 
nate river basin regions in which the Author- 
ities will operate. 

Sec. 5. Provides for the establishment of 
the Authorities: (1) one for each river basin 
region as designated under Sec. 4 which are 
not to be an agency of the U.S. government; 
(2) governed by a board of directors repre- 
senting states, cities, counties and the fed- 
eral government. 

Sec. 6. Outlines the functions of the Au- 
thorities within their designated basin 
including: 

Acquiring waste treatment facilities; 

Planning and building additional necessary 
facilities; 

Cooperating with other Authorities; and 

Levying user charges. 

Sec. 7. Establishes the general corporate 
powers of the Authorities. 

Sec. 8. Creates within the Environmental 
Protection Agency a Waste Treatment Re- 
view Board to decide all controversies. 

Sec. 9. Authorizes the appropriation of fed- 
eral moneys to pay an amount equal to 40% 
of the interest on bonds issued by each Au- 
thority. 

Sec. 10. Authorizes the guarantee of ob- 
ligations issued by the Authorities by the 
Government National Mortgage Association 
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and pledges the full faith and credit of the 
United States for any obligations so guar- 
anteed. 

Sec. 11. Provides that obligations issued by 
the Authorities will be lawful investments 
and will be exempt from registration with 
the S.E.C. 

Sec. 12. Designates the Federal Reserve 
Banks as fiscal agents for the Authorities. 

Sec. 13. Authorizes appropriations for start- 
up expenses. 

Sec. 14. Terminates after June 30, 1973 the 
assistance activities carried out under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

Sec: 15. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare obligations to be issued 
by the Authorities. 

Sec. 16. Directs that an annual report be 
submitted by each Authority to the Congress 
and the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Sec. 17. States the tax status of the Au- 
thorities which shall be exempt from tax 
except as to real property and interest on 
their obligations. 

Sec. 18. Allows the severance of any in- 
valid provision and reaffirms the validity of 
the remainder. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

5. 3075. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government to the 
costs of employees’ health benefits in- 
surance. Referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

EXTENDED HEALTH BENEFITS FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we have 
recently witnessed the serious situation 
created by the increase in health insur- 
ance rates for most Federal workers. In 
January of this year, health insurance 
rates increased for most Federal workers. 
The rate increase was partially offset by 
more Government contributions toward 
the biweekly premium. Existing law pro- 
vides that the Government must pay 40 
percent of the average high-option pre- 
mium of the six major plans. Nonetheless, 
the impact on the pocketbook of the Fed- 
eral worker was direct and substantial. 

This is another example of the many 
inequities that have been leveled against 
the Federal worker. The legislation that 
I introduce today would alleviate to a 
considerable degree the inequities faced 
by the Federal worker in the area of 
health insurance. I propose that the Fed- 
eral Government pay the entire cost of 
the Federal employee’s health insurance. 
There are those who will say this is an at- 
tempt to give Government workers excess 
privileges. It is my contention that Fed- 
eral employees have never been the object 
of excessive privileges. We tend to forget 
that increased wages and fringe benefits 
for Federal employees have served to 
raise the living standards of the Federal 
worker to those enjoyed by his counter- 
parts in private industry, rather than to 
surpass them. 

This is particularly relevant in the 
area of health benefits. Recent studies 
show that private firms have moved 
ahead of the Federal Government in the 
area of employee health insurance costs. 
The studies show a substantial number of 
private firms now pay all health plan 
charges. Industry practices from 1960 to 
1970 show the percentage of factory 
workers covered by fully paid insurance 
plans rose from 48 to 66 percent. For of- 
fice workers, the number in noncontribu- 
tory plans during that same period rose 
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from 39 to 53 percent. Although the trend 
is clear, the Federal Government has 
shown little inclination to ease the soar- 
ing costs of health insurance faced by 
Federal employees. I call upon the Senate 
to give serious consideration to the need 
to substantially increase the Govern- 
ment’s participation in health insurance 
plans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
S. 3075 


A bill to increase the contribution of the 
Federal Government to the costs of em- 
ployees’ health benefits insurance 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

8906(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 

amended by striking out “40 percent” and 

inserting in lieu thereof “70 percent and in- 
creasing 5 percent per year until reaching 

100 percent of the average of the subscrip- 

tion charges”. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first 
applicable pay period which commences after 
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By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3076. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the Older Americans Act of 1965. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

COMPREHENSIVE OLDER AMERICANS SERVICES 
BILL 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill that is designed to 
strengthen and improve the Older Amer- 
ican’s Act of 1965. Millions of older 
American citizens, particularly those 
over the age of 65, are deprived of the 
opportunity to carry on normal lives be- 
cause our society has failed to supply 
them with the minimal services to which 
they are entitled. The elderly are in- 
creasingly confronted by obstacles in 
their environments which prohibit them 
from living normal lives. 

In the past, we have tended to em- 
phasize the economic obstacles encoun- 
tered by the aged. Major barriers exist, 
however, in the areas of health, housing, 
transportation, and other social services. 
We must realize that the needs of the 
elderly cannot be defined merely on the 
basis of their budgets, but must be deter- 
mined on the basis of what is essential 
for a life of dignity. Consequently, it is 
our obligation to provide community 
services that will raise the standard of 
living of our elderly citizens so that in 
their advancing years they can maintain 
their self-respect as human beings. 

A recent study by the Gerontological 
Society found that no community in the 
United States has developed a compre- 
hensive network of services for the aging 
and the aged. This serious dilemma has 
been voiced at every conference on aging, 
yet little action has been forthcoming. 
A national commitment is necessary to 
cope with the need to establish services 
for the elderly. Provisions for services for 
the aged demands immediate considera- 
tion. The proposal I am introducing to- 
day is a significant step in that direction. 
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The comprehensive older Americans 
services bill is a very broadly based and 
comprehensive effort to meet the needs 
of the elderly. It will establish programs 
to provide a full scale of health, educa- 
tion, and social services for elderly citi- 
zens, This legislation is aimed at the co- 
ordination of the now existing frag- 
mented services and the creation of new 
programs to deal with those needs that 
have been neglected in the past. Specifi- 
cally, the comprehensive older Ameri- 
cans services bill would accomplish the 
following cbjectives: 

First, a strengthening of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging: One of the key features 
of the comprehensive older Americans 
services bill is to strengthen the role of 
the Administration on Aging. The Com- 
missioner is made directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and may not delegate any of his 
functions to an officer who is not directly 
responsible to him. The increased respon- 
sibility of the Commissioner is intended 
to make the administration of the pro- 
grams for the elderly a more effective 
operation. The Administration on Aging 
will perform the following new functions: 
Develop the basic policies and set priori- 
ties for the development and operation 
of programs for the elderly, as well as 
coordinate programs for the elderly— 
programs with a view to a nationwide 
network of comprehensive, coordinated 
services and opportunities for the elder- 
ly—to coordinate and assist in the plan- 
ning and to carry on a continuing evalu- 
ation of the programs and activities con- 
cerning the elderly. 

Second, this bill would provide specifi- 
cally that Federal agencies proposing to 
establish programs related to the pur- 
poses of this act would consult with AOA 
prior to the establishment of such pro- 
grams both in the planning and imple- 
mentation stages. Hopefully this will 
eliminate the overlapping and competi- 
tive services among different agencies. 

Third, establishment of communica- 
tion center: Because many problems 
arise as a result of a lack of information, 
the bill provides for the creation of a 
national information and resource center 
for the aging which would collect, review, 
organize, publish, and disseminate in- 
formation and data pertaining to the 
particular problems experienced by the 
elderly. The collected material would 
necessarily include information and data 
with respect to medical and rehabilita- 
tion facilities, education, vocational 
training, employment, transportation, 
and housing. 

Fourth, gerontological centers to study 
the aging process: To provide the ap- 
propriate services to the elderly it is 
necessary to conduct more through re- 
search into the biological causes and ef- 
fects of aging. To promote such research, 
the older American services bill estab- 
lishes an independent agency called the 
gerontological research center. Not only 
would the center research the biological 
aspects of aging but it would also evalu- 
ate existing programs and develop priori- 
ties for new programs designed to in- 
crease knowledge of the biological aspects 
of aging. 

Fifth, preretirement training program: 
Most aged citizens suffer social and eco- 
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nomic adjustment pains as they leave 
their highly active and productive lives 
and move into a state of retirement. To 
permit them to maintain healthy and 
dignified lives even in their retirement, 
this bill empowers the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to create 
and administer in conjunction with any 
public or nonprofit private agency, pre- 
retirement programs providing educa- 
tion, information and other pertinent 
services. This would facilitate the tran- 
sition into retirement. 

Sixth, employment: To allow the el- 
derly to remain as active as possible in 
retirement the bill authorizes grants to 
create programs that would provide the 
elderly with opportunities to engage in 
public service work. This would enable 
the utilization of skills possessed by the 
aged as well as providing productive 
work for them. 

Seventh, nutrition programs: Since 
numerous aged citizens suffer from a 
lack of proper nutrition, this legislation 
proposes to elevate the nutritional level 
by grants to States that effectuate a State 
plan to meet the dietary needs of the el- 
derly. Hopefully the programs would be 
oriented to provide balanced meals in 
multipurpose senior centers, home de- 
livered meals for individuals requiring 
such services because they are home- 
bound, or disabled, and nutritional coun- 
seling and information. 

Eighth, senior citizen community cen- 
ters: The comprehensive older Amer- 
icans services bill provides for grants to 
public and nonprofit agencies for the 
construction of multipurpose senior cen- 
ters. 

Ninth, transportation: One of the ma- 
jor barriers confronting the elderly is 
that of transportation. Without suitable 
transportation many of the elderly are 
stranded and are forced to lead immobile, 
inactive lives. This proposal calls for a 
thorough study of the transportation 
problems of the elderly to be followed by 
the establishment of the programs to 
meet those transportation needs. The 
transportation services would be likely 
to include: special transportation sub- 
systems for older persons, or similar 
groups with mobility restrictions, portal 
to portal service, demand actuated serv- 
ices, reduced rates for the aged, and pay- 
ments directly to the older persons to 
enable them to obtain reasonable and 
necessary transportation services. 

Tenth, the last, but one of the most 
important aspects of this bill is to pro- 
vide for continuing education of the el- 
derly. Programs would be developed to 
enable the older person to continue a 
productive life, to retrain them for other 
types of employment, or programs de- 
signed to broaden the education, cultural 
or social awareness of the elderly. 

Mr. President, I believe that this legis- 
lation establishes a series of realizable 
goals which, if implemented, would per- 
mit the elderly of the country to live lives 
of dignity and economic security. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 3076 


A bill to strengthen and improve the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Older Americans 
Act Amendments of 1972.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that mil- 
lions of older citizens, particularly those 
over sixty-five years of age, in this Nation are 
suffering unnecessary harm from the lack of 
adequate services. It is therefore the purpose 
of this Act, in support of the objectives of 
the Older Americans Act of 1965, to— 

(1) make available comprehensive pro- 
grams which include a full range of health, 
education, and social services to our older 
citizens who need them, 

(2) give full and special consideration to 
citizens with special needs in planning such 
programs, and, pending the availability of 
such programs for all citizens, give priority 
to the elderly with the greatest economic and 
social need, 

(3) provide comprehensive programs which 
will deliver a full range of essential services 
to our older citizens, and, where applicable, 
also furnish meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities for many individuals, including older 
persons, young persons, and volunteers from 
the community, and 

(4) insure that the planning and operation 
of such programs will be undertaken as a 
partnership of community, and State and 
local governments, with appropriate assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

(b) Section 101(8) of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Act”) is amended by inserting after “sery- 
ices” the following: “, including access to 
low-cost transportation,” 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 301 of the Act is 
amended by striking out “and” after “1971,” 
and inserting after “1972” the following: “, 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and $250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975,”. 

(b) Section 305(b) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after “1970,” and in- 
serting after “1972” the following: “, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1975”. 

(c) Section 603 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “and” after “1971,” and by in- 
serting after “1972” the following: “, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1975”. 

(d) Section 614 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “and” immediately after “1971,” 
and inserting after “1972” the following: “, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1975”. 

(e) Section 703 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “and” immediately after “1971,” 
and inserting after “1972” the following: “, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1975”. 

AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 201(b) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “The Commissioner on Aging shall 
be the principal officer of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for carrying 
out this Act. In the performance of his func- 
tions, he shall be directly responsible to the 
Secretary and not to or through any other 
officer of that department. The Commissioner 
on Aging shall not delegate any of his func- 
tions to any other officer who is not directly 
responsible to him.” 
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(b) (1) Section 202 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (7), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(9) develop basic policies and set priori- 
ties with respect to the development and op- 
eration of programs and activities related to 
the purpose of this Act; 

(10) provide for the coordination of Fed- 
eral programs and activities related to such 
purposes; 

“(11) coordinate, and assist in, the plan- 
ning and development by public (including 
Federal, State, and local) and nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies of programs for older persons, 
with a view to the establishment of a na- 
tionwide network of comprehensive coordi- 
nated services and opportunities for such 
persons; 

“(12) call conferences of such authorities 
and officials of public (including Federal 
State, and local) and nonprofit private agen- 
cies or organizations concerned with the de- 
velopment and operation of programs for 
older persons as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary or proper for the development and im- 
plementation of policies related to the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

“(18) develop and operate programs pro- 
viding services and opportunities related to 
the purposes of this Act which are not other- 
wise provided by existing programs for older 
persons; 

“(14) carry on a continuing evaluation of 
the programs and activities related to the 
purposes of this Act with particular attention 
to the impact of medicare and medicaid, the 
Age Discrimination Act, and the programs 
of the National Housing Act relating to hous- 
ing for the elderly and the setting of stand- 
ards for the licensing of nursing homes, in- 
termediate care homes and other facilities 
providing care for older people; 

“(15) serve as a clearinghouse for appli- 
cations for Federal assistance to private non- 
profit agencies and institutions for the es- 
tablishment and operation by them of pro- 
grams and activities related to the purposes 
of this Act; and 

“(16) develop, in coordination with other 
agencies, a national plan for meeting the 
needs for trained personnel in the field of 
aging, and for training persons for carrying 
out programs related to the purposes of this 
Act, and conduct and provide for the con- 
ducting of such training.” 

(2) Section 202(4) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) develop plans, conduct and arrange 
for research in the field of aging, and carry 
out programs designed to meet the needs of 
older persons for social services, including 
nutrition, hospitalization, preretirement 
training, continuing education, and health 
services; ”, 

(c) Title II of the Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION 

“Sec. 203. Federal agencies proposing to 
establish programs related to the purposes 
of this Act shall consult with the Adminis- 
tration qn Aging prior to the establishment 
of such programs, and Federal agencies ad- 
ministering such programs shall cooperate 
with the Administration on Aging in carry- 
ing them out. 

“MATERIAL INFORMATION AND RESOURCE 

CENTER FOR THE AGING 


“Sec. 204. (a) There is hereby established, 
within the Administration on Aging, a Na- 
tional Information and Resource Center for 
the Aging (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Center”). The Center shall have a Director 
and such other personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Center to carry out its 
duties and functions, 


“(b) (1) It shall be the duty and function 
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of the Center to collect, review, organize, 
publish, and disseminate (through publica- 
tions, conferences, workshops, or technical 
consultation) information and data related 
to the particular problems caused by aging, 
including information describing measures 
which are or may be employed for meeting 
or overcoming such problems, with a view to 
assisting older individuals, and organiza- 
tions and persons interested in the welfare 
of older persons, in meeting problems which 
are peculiar to, or are made more difficult 
for, older individuals. 

“(2) The information and data with re- 
spect to which the Center shall carry out its 
duties and functions under paragraph (1) 
shall include (but not be limited to) infor- 
mation and data with respect to the follow- 
ing— 

“(1) medical and rehabilitation facilities 
and services, including Medicare, Medicaid, 
and other programs operating under the 
Social Security Act; 

“(2) education; 

“(3) vocational training; 

“(4) employment; 

“(5) transportation; 

“(6) architecture and housing (including 
household appliances and equipment); 

“(7) recreation; and 

“(8) public or private programs established 
for, or which may be used in, solving prob- 
lems of older persons. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary shall make avall- 
able to the Center all information and data, 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which may be useful in carrying 
out the duties and functions of the Center. 

“(2) Each other department or agency of 
the Federal Government is authorized to 
make available to the Secretary, for use by 
the Center, any information or data which 
the Secretary may request for such use. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, enter into arrangements 
whereby State and other public and private 
agencies and institutions having information 
or data which is useful to the Center in car- 
rying out its duties and functions will make 
such information and data available for use 
by the Center. 

“(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out this section for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year ending before June 30, 
1975, such sums as May be necessary.” 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IMI 


Sec. 5. Title III of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS FOR PROGRAMS IN- 
CLUDING CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 307. (a) Applications under this title 
including construction may be approved only 
upon a showing that construction of such 
facilities is essential to the provision of 
adequate services for the elderly, and that 
rental, renovation, remodeling, or leasing of 
adequate facilities is not practicable. 

“(b) If within twenty years after com- 
pletion of any construction for which Federal 
funds have been paid under this title the 
facility shall cease to be used for the pur- 
poses for which it was constructed, unless 
the Secretary determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the appli- 
cant or other owner of the facility an amount 
which bears to the then value of the facility 
(or so much thereof as constituted an ap- 
proved project or projects) the same ratio 
as the amount of such Federal funds bore 
to the cost of the facility financed with 
the aid of such funds. Such value shall be 
determined by agreement of the parties or 
by action brought in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the fa- 
cility is situated. 

“(c) All laborers and mechanics employed 
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by contractors or subcontractors on all con- 
struction, remodeling, renovation, or altera- 
tion projects assisted under this title shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the locality 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a—5). The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have with respect to the 
labor standards specified in this section the 
authority and functions set forth in Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176) and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C, 276c). 

“(d) In the case of loans for construction, 
the Secretary shall prescribe the interest rate 
and the period within which such loan shall 
be repaid, but such interest rates shall not be 
less than 3 per centum per annum and the 
period within which such loan is repaid shall 
not be more than twenty-five years. 

“(e) The Federal assistance for construc- 
tion may be in the form of grants or loans, 
provided that total Federal funds to be paid 
to other than private nonprofit agencies and 
organizations will not exceed 50 per centum 
of the construction cost, and will be in the 
form of loans. Repayment of loans shall, to 
the extent required by the Secretary, be re- 
turned to the applicant from whose financial 
assistance the loan was made, or used for ad- 
ditional loans or grants under this Act.” 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE Iv 


Sec. 6. Title IV of the Act is amended by 
redesignating sections 401 and 402 as sections 
451 and 452, respectively, by striking out 
“title” each time it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “part”, and by striking out the 
center heading of the title and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV—RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


“Part A—GERONTOLOGICAL RESEARCH PLAN 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF GERONTOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
CENTER 


“Sec. 401. (a) For the purposes of develop- 
ing a coordinated national program for re- 
search on the biological aspects of aging, 
there is hereby established an independent 
agency to be known as the Gerontological Re- 
search Center (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Center’). The Center shall be located within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for administrative purposes only. 

“(b) The Center shall be headed by a 
Board which shall be composed of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President. Two mem- 
bers of the Board shall be biological scien- 
tists, one shall be a behavioral scientist, one 
shall be an administrator, and one shall be 
a physician. Each person nominated and 
appointed shall, as a result of his training, 
experience, and administering, be especially 
qualified to formulate and appraise pro- 
grams and activities related to the biological 
aspects of aging. 

“(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Board to serve as Chair- 
man and one to serve as Vice Chairman. The 
Chairman shall receive compensation at the 
rate prescribed for level II of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5313 of title 5, United 
States Code. Each of the other four mem- 
bers shall receive compensation at the rate 
prescribed for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5315 of such title. 

“(d) Vacancies shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointments 
were made. Any vacancy in the Board shall 
not affect its powers, and three members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

“FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 

“Sec. 402. (a) The Board shall be responsi- 
ble for preparing a program, to be known as 
the gerontological research plan, designed 
to promote and conduct intensive coordi- 
nated research in the biological origins of 
aging on a continuing basis. 

“(b) The Board shall carry out the fol- 
lowing duties: 
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“(1) the collection, analysis, interpreta. 
tion, and evaluation of information and sta- 
tistical data related to the biological aspects 
of aging; 

“(2) the appraisal of programs and ac- 
tivities related to the biological aspects of 
aging; 

“(3) the development of priorities for new 
programs designed to increase knowledge of 
the biological aspects of aging; 

“(4) the development of legislative re- 
ports and proposals for new programs to 
provide greater insight into the biological as- 
pects of aging; and 

“(5) conduct research in the biological 
aspects of aging. 

“BOARD STAFF 

“Sec. 403. (a) The Board is authorized to 
employ such officers and employees as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this part. 

“(b) The Board is authorized to obtain 
services of consultants in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, at rates for individuals not to 
exceed $100 per diem. 


“POWERS OF BOARD 


“Sec. 404. To carry out this part, the Board 
shall have the authority— 

“(a) to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary governing the 
manner of its operations and its organization 
and personnel; 

“(b) to obtain from any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States, with the consent of the head thereof, 
such services, advice, and information as the 
Board may determine to be required by it 
to carry out its duties; 

“(c) to acquire by lease, loan, or gift, and 
to hold and dispose of by sale, lease, or loan, 
real and personal property of all kinds neces- 
sary for, or resulting from, the exercise of 
authority under this part; 

“(d) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, with 
State and local governments, and institu- 
tions and individuals in the United States, to 
conduct programs the Board deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this part, and 
such contracts or other arrangements, or 
modifications thereof, may be entered into 
without legal consideration, without per- 
formance or other bonds, and without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 5), or other provision of 
law relating to competitive bidding; 

“(e) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments ‘hich the Board deems necessary 
under this Act without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); 

“(f) to receive money and other property 
donated, bequeathed, or devised to the 
Board, without condition or restriction other 
than that it be used for the purposes of the 
Board; 

“(g) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

“(h) to make any other expenditures neces- 
sary to carry out this part. 


“PART B—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS.” 
PRERETIREMENT PROGRAMS 
Sec. 7. Title V of the Act is amended by 
(1) changing the title to read “TRAINING”, 
(2) redesignating section 503 as section 504, 


and (3) by inserting the following new sec- 
tion: 


“PRERETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 503. For the purpose of easing the 
frequently difficult social and economic ad- 
justments which must be made at some time 
by most Americans as they pass from the 
highly productive period of the middle years 
to the new retirement status of the older citi- 
zen, and to assist them in achieving health 
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and dignity in retirement living, the Secre- 
tary is authorized— 

“(a) to develop and operate, in coopera- 
tion with any public or nonprofit private 
agency, organization, or institution, prere- 
tirement programs providing education, in- 
formation, and relevant services to persons 
planning retirement; 

“(b) to collect and disseminate, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
information concerning research, studies, 
findings, and other materials developed in 
connection with activities under this sec- 
tion; and 

“(c) to make grants to any public or non- 
profit private agency, organization, or in- 
stitution, and contracts with any agency, or- 
ganization, or institution, for the evalua- 
tion of preretirement programs, the training 
of personnel to carry out such programs, and 
the conduct of research with respect to the 
development and operation of such pro- 
grams.” 

SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 8. (a) The Act is amended by redes- 
ignating title VII as title VIII, by redesignat- 
ing sections 701 through 703 and references 
thereto as sections 801 through 803, respec- 
tively, and by inserting after title VI the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE VII—SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 
“Part A—SERVICE ROLES IN RETIREMENT 
“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR SERVICE PROJECTS 


“Sec. 701, (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to or contracts with public 
and nonprofit private agencies and organiza- 
tions to pay not to exceed 90 per centum of 
the cost of the development and operation of 
programs designed to provide opportunities 
for persons aged sixty or over to render pub- 
lic service. 

“(b) Payments under this title pursuant 
to a grant or contract may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, 
on account of previous made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, in such installments and on 
such conditions, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, 


“CONDITIONS OF GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 702, The Secretary shall not make 
any grant or enter into any contract under 
this part unless the grant application or con- 
tract proposal— 

“(1) has been submitted by, or has been 
submitted for review and recommendations 
to, the State agency (if any) established or 
designated as provided in section 303(a) (1); 

“(2) provides for the use of unpaid, volun- 
teer services, if available; and 

“(3) provides that the program will not re- 
sult in the displacement of employed work- 
ers or impair existing contracts for services. 


“INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


“Sec. 703, In administering this part, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Department of 
Labor, and any other Federal agencies ad- 
ministering relevant programs with a view to 
achieving optimal coordination of the pro- 
gram under this part with such other pro- 
grams and shall promote the coordination of 
programs under this part with other public 
or private programs or projects carried out 
at State and local levels. Such Federal agen- 
cies shall cooperate with the Secretary in 
disseminating information about the availa- 
bility of assistance under this part and in 
promoting the identification and interest of 
older persons whose services may be utilized 
in programs under this part. 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 704. Such sums as may be necessary 
are authorized to be appropriated for grants 
or contracts under this part for the fiscal 
year 1973, and each succeeding fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1975. 
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“PART B—NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR OLDER 
AMERICANS 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; GRANTS 
FOR NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR OLDER AMERI- 
CANS 


“Sec. 711. For the purpose of improving the 
nutritional level of older persons, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year 1973, 
and each succeeding fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1975. Sums made available under 
this section shall be utilized by the Secretary 
to make grants to any State which has in 
effect a State plan approved under section 
303, to assist (as provided in this part) in the 
planning, establishment, and operation of a 
program designed to meet the dietary needs 
of older persons, particularly those of low or 
moderate income. Such a program shall pro- 
vide for the establishment and operation in 
the State of projects providing such services 
as— 

“(1) hot, nutritionally balanced meals for 
older persons in multipurpose senior centers, 
in neighborhood centers, and in residential 
housing for persons of low or middle income; 

“(2) home delivered meals for individuals 
requiring such services because they are 
homebound or disabled or for other health 
reasons; and 

“(3) nutritional counseling, information, 
and education for older persons. 


“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 712. (a) Not to exceed 1 per centum 
or $200,000, whichever is larger, of the sum 
appropriated for any fiscal year under sec- 
tion 711 may be reserved by the Secretary for 
evaluation (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) of programs assisted under this part. 

“(b) (1) From the sum appropriated for 
any fiscal year under section 711, (A) the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa 
shall be allotted an amount equal to one- 
half of 1 per centum of such sum, and (B) 
each other State shall be allotted an amount 
equal to 1 per centum of such sum. 

“(2) From the remainder (as determined 
after application of subsection (a) and para- 
graph (1) of this subsection) of the sum so 
appropriated each State shall be allotted an 
additional amount which bears the same ra- 
tio to such remainder as the population aged 
sixty or over in such State bears to the popu- 
lation aged sixty or over in all of the States, 
as determined by the Secretary on the basis 
of the most recent information available to 
him, including any relevant data furnished 
to him by the Department of Commerce. 

“(3) A State's allotment for a fiscal year 
for programs assisted under this part shall 
be equal to the sum of the amounts allotted 
to it under paragraphs (1) and (2). 

“(c) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year which the Secretary determines will not 
be required for carrying out the purposes of 
section 711 shall be available for reallotment, 
from time to time, on such dates as the Sec- 
retary may fix, to other States which the Sec- 
retary determines (1) have need in carrying 
out such purposes for sums in excess of 
those previously allotted to them under this 
section, and (2) will be able to use such 
excess amounts during such fiscal year. Such 
reallotments shall be made on the basis of 
the State plans approved under section 303, 
after taking into consideration the popula- 
tion aged sixty or over. Any amount so re- 
allotted to a State shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (b). 

“(d) The allotment of any State under 
subsection (b) for any fiscal year shall be 
available for grants to pay not exceeding 
90 per centum of the cost of planning, es- 
tablishing, and operating programs assisted 
under this part which are approved by the 
Secretary prior to the end of such year. 
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“OSE OF ALLOTTED FUNDS 

“Sec. 613. Funds allotted to any State 
under this part may be used for (1) the 
administration of projects described in sec- 
tion 701 directly by the State agency estab- 
lished or designated as provided in section 
303(a) (1), or (2) the award, in accordance 
with criteria established by the Secretary 
after consultation with such State agencies, 
by such State agency of grants or contracts 
to any public or nonprofit private agencies 
or organizations for the administration of 
such programs by such agencies or organiza- 
tions. 

“(c) In allocating funds received under 
this part, the State agency shall give pref- 
erence to programs to be established in 
geographic areas or in institutions having a 
higher concentration of older persons of 
low income. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 714. Payments under this part may 
be made (after necessary adjustment, in 
the case of grants, on account of previously 
made overpayments or underpayments) in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in such installments, as the Secretary may 
determine. 


“TREATMENT OF NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR 
CERTAIN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 


“Src. 715. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this I, IV, X, XIV, XVI, or XIX of the 
Social Security Act, services or other as- 
sistance provided to any older persons pur- 
suant to this part or pursuant to any grant 
made under this part shall not be regarded 
(1) as income or resources of such person in 
determining his need under a State plan 
approved under any such title, or (2) as 
income or resources of any other individual 
under such approved State plan. 


“REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 716. (a) The Secretary, after con- 
sultation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture with respect to standards relating to 
food distribution, handling, and storage and 
with respect to the incorporation of the re- 
sults of tested nutritional research in the 
operation of projects assisted under this 
part, shall prescribe general regulations con- 
cerning the determination of eligible costs 
with respect to which grants may be made 
under this part and the terms and condi- 
tions for approving such grants. 


“Part C—CONSTRUCTION OF MULTIPURPOSE 
SENIOR CENTERS 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 721. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year 1973, and each succeed- 
ing fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1975, 
for grants by the Secretary to public and 
nonprofit private agencies and organizations 
to pay not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
cost of construction of multipurpose senior 
centers, except that the total of such grants 
in any State for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed 10 per centum of the total amount 
appropriated for that year for the purposes of 
carrying out this part. 


“REQUIREMENTS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 722. (a) A grant under this part may 
be made only if the application therefor is 
approved by the Secretary upon his deter- 
mination that— 

“(1) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by reasonable assurances that (A) for 
not less than ten years after completion of 
construction, the facility will be used for 
the purposes for which it is to be constructed 
(B) sufficient funds will be available to meet 
the non-Federal share of the cost of con- 
structing the facility, and (C) sufficient 
funds will be available, when construction 
is completed, for effective use of the facility 
for the purpose for which it is being con- 
structed; 
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“(2) the plans and specifications are in 
accordance with regulations relating to mini- 
mum standards of construction and equip- 
ment; and 

“(8) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any 
laborer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of work on the construction of the 
facility will be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a5). The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to the labor standards specified in this para- 
graph, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c). 

“(b) In making grants under this part, the 
Secretary shall— 

“(1) give preference to the construction of 
multipurpose senior centers in areas covered 
by approved comprehensive city programs 
assisted under the provisions of section 105 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966; and 

“(2) consult with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development with respect to the 
technical adequacy of any proposed construc- 
tion. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 723. Upon approval of any application 
for a grant under this part, the Secretary 
shall reserve, from any appropriation avail- 
able therefor, the amount of such grant; the 
amount so reserved may be paid in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments consistent with construction prog- 
ress, as the Secretary may determine. The 
Secretary's reservation of any amount under 
this section may be amended by him, either 
upon approval of an amendment of the ap- 
plication or upon revision of the estimated 
cost of construction of the facility. 


“RECAPTURE OF PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 724. If, within ten years after com- 
pletion of any construction for which funds 
have been paid under this part— 

“(a) the owner of the facility ceases to be a 
public or nonprofit private agency or organi- 
zation, or 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the purposes for which it was constructed 
(unless the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations, that there is good 
cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner from the obligation to do so), 


the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the 
facility an amount which bears to the then 
value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
constituted an approved project or projects) 
the same ratio as the amount of such Federal 
funds bore to the cost of the facility financed 
with the aid of such funds, Such value shall 
be determined by agreement of the parties 
or by action brought in the United States 
district court for the district in which such 
facility is situated. 


“MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR MULTIPURPOSE 
SENIOR CENTERS 


“Sec. 725. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist and encourage the provision of 
urgently needed facilities for programs for 
the elderly. 

“(b) For the purpose of this part the terms 
‘mortgage’, ‘mortgagor’, ‘mortgagee’, ‘matu- 
rity date’, and ‘State’ shall have the meanings 
respectively set forth in section 207 of the 
National Housing Act. 

“(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to insure any 
mortgage (including advances on such mort- 
gage during construction) in accordance 
with the provisions of this section upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe 
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and make commitments for insurance of 
such mortgage prior to the date of its execu- 
tion or disbursement thereon. 

“(d) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
insure any mortgage which covers a new 
multipurpose senior center, including equip- 
ment to be used in its operation, subject to 
the following conditions: 

“(1) The mortgage shall be executed by a 
mortgagor, approved by the Secretary, who 
demonstrates ability successfully to operate 
one or more programs for the elderly. The 
Secretary may in his discretion require any 
such mortgagor to be regulated or restricted 
as to minimum charges and methods of fi- 
nancing, and, in addition thereto, if the 
mortgagor is a corporate entity, as to capital 
structure and rate of return. As an aid to 
the regulation or restriction of any mort- 
gagor with respect to any of the foregoing 
matters, the Secretary may make such con- 
tracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in such mort- 
gagor as he may deem necessary, Any stock 
or interest so purchased shall be paid for 
out of the Multipurpose Senior Center In- 
surance Fund, and shal] be redeemed by the 
mortgagor at par upon the termination of 
all obligations of the Secretary under the 
insurance. 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount not to exceed $250,- 
000 and not to exceed 90 per centum of the 
estimated replacement cost of the property 
or project, including equipment to be used 
in the operation of the multipurpose senior 
center, when the proposed improvements are 
completed and the equipment is installed. 

“(3) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) provide for complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such term as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, and 

“(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, if 
any) at not to exceed such per centum per 
annum on the principal obligation outstand- 
ing at any time as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to meet the mortgage market. 

“(4) The Secretary shall not insure any 
mortgage under this section unless he has 
determined that the center to be covered by 
the mortgage will be in compliance with 
minimum standards to be prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(6) In the plans for such Multipurpose 
Senior Center, due consideration shall be 
given to excellence of architecture and de- 
sign, and to the inclusion of works of art 
(not representing more than 1 per centum 
of the cost of the project). 

“(e) The Secretary shall fix and collect 
premium charges for the insurance of mort- 
gages under this section which shall be pay- 
able annually in advance by the mortgagee, 
either in cash or in debentures of the Multi- 

urpose Senior Center Insurance Fund (es- 
tablished by subsection (h)) issued at par 
plus accrued interest. In the case of any 
mortgage such charge shall be not less than 
an amount equivalent to one-fourth of 1 
per centum per annum nor more than an 
amount equivalent to 1 per centum per an- 
num of the amount of the principal obliga- 
tion of the mortgage outstanding at any one 
time, without taking into account delin- 
quent payments or prepayments. In addition 
to the premium charge herein provided for, 
the Secretary is authorized to charge and 
collect such amounts as he may deem rea- 
sonable for the appraisal of a property or 
project during construction; but such 
charges for appraisal and inspection shall not 
aggregate more than 1 per centum of the 
original principal face amount of the mort- 


gage. 

“(f) The Secretary may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property or project from the lien of any 
mortgage insured under this section upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. 
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“(g) (1) The Secretary shall have the same 
functions, powers, and duties (insofar as 
applicable) with respect to the insurance of 
mortgages under this section as the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development has 
with respect to the insurance of mortgages 
under title II of the National Housing Act. 

(2) The provisions of subsections (e), (g), 
(h), (i), (j), (x), (1), and (n) of section 
207 of the National Housing Act shall apply 
to mortgages insured under this section; ex- 
cept that, for the purposes of their applica- 
tion with respect to such mortgages, all ref- 
erences in such provisions to the General 
Insurance Fund shall be deemed to refer to 
the Multi-purpose Senior Center Insurance 
Fund, and all references in such provisions to 
‘Secretary’ shall be deemed to refer to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(h)(1) There is hereby created a Multi- 
purpose Senior Center Insurance Fund which 
shall be used by the Secretary as a revolving 
fund for carrying out all the insurance pro- 
visions of this section. All mortgages insured 
under this section shall be insured under and 
be the obligation of the Multipurpose Senior 
Center Insurance Fund. 

“(2) The general expenses of the operations 
of the Department of Health, Eudcation, and 
Welfare relating to mortgages insured under 
this section may be charged to the Multipur- 
pose Senior Center Insurance Fund. 

“(3) Moneys in the Multipurpose Senior 
Center Insurance Fund not needed for the 
current operations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
to mortgages insured under this section shall 
be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of such fund, or invested 
in bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States. The 
Secretary may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in the 
open market debentures issued as obligations 
of the Multipurpose Senior Center Insurance 
Fund. Such purchases shall be made at a 
price which will provide an investment yield 
of not less than the yield obtainable from 
other investments authorized by this section. 
Debentures so purchased shall be canceled 
and not reissued. 

“(4) Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees received 
on account of the insurance of any mortgage 
under this section, the receipts derived from 
property covered by such mortgages and from 
any claims, debts, contracts, property, and 
security assigned to the Secretary in con- 
nection therewith, and all earnings as the 
assets of the fund, shall be credited to the 
Multipurpose Senior Center Insurance Fund. 
The principal of, and interest paid and to 
be paid on, debentures which are the obliga- 
tion of such fund, cash insurance payments 
and adjustments ‚and expenses incurred in 
the handling, management, renovation, and 
disposal of properties acquired, in connection 
with mortgages insured under this section, 
shall be charged to such fund. 

“(5) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to provide initial capital for the 
Multipurpose Senior Center Insurance Fund, 
and to assure the soundness of such fund 
thereafter, such sums as may be necessary. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 726. For purposes of this part— 

“(1) The term ‘multipurpose senior center’ 
means a community facility for the organiza- 
tion and provision of a broad spectrum of 
services (including provision of health, social, 
and educational services and provision of 
facilities for recreational activities) for older 
persons. 

‘(2) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of 
existing buildings, and expansion, remodel- 
ing, alteration, and renovation of existing 
buildings, and Initial equipment of such 
new, newly acquired, expanded, remodeled, 
altered, or renovated buildings. 
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“(3) The term ‘cost of construction’ in- 
cludes the cost of architects’ fees and ac- 
quisition of land in connection with con- 
struction, but does not include the cost of 
offsite improvements. 


“Part D—TRANSPORTATION SERVICES FOR 
OLDER AMERICANS 


“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 731. The Secretary, after an appro- 
priate investigation and study, shall de- 
velop and carry out a program to improve 
the transportation services available to old- 
er persons. Such programs may include one 
or more of the following: 

“(1) special transportation subsystems for 
older persons or similar groups with similar 
mobility restrictions; 

“(2) portal-to-portal service and demand 
actuated services; 

(3) the payment of subsidies to transpor- 
tation systems to enable them to provide 
transportation services to older persons on 
a reduced rate basis. 

“(4) payments directly to older persons to 
enable them to obtain reasonable and neces- 
sary transportation services; and 

“(5) any other program which the Secre- 
tary determines shows promise of facilitat- 
ing the provision of transportation services 
to older persons. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 732. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1973, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1975, such sums as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this part. 

“Part E—CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR OLDER 
PERSONS 
“PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 741. (a) The Secretary, after appro- 
priate investigation and study, shall develop 
and carry out a program for providing con- 
tinuing education to older persons. Such pro- 
grams may include one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) programs to provide rehabilitation for 
older persons to enable them to lead more 
productive lives, 

(2) programs designed to retrain persons 
who are shifting to new employment by rea- 
sons of age or other conditions, 

“(3) Programs to upgrade the skills of 
older persons to enable them to obtain more 
rewarding employment, and 

(4) programs designed to broaden the ed- 
ucational, cultural, or social awareness of 
such older persons so that they will be better 
able to lead more productive and rewarding 
lives in retirement. 
vided for in this part through grants or con- 
tracts with public and private agencies, in- 
cluding other Federal agencies, State educa- 
tional agencies, local educational agencies, 
the vocational educational agencies of the 
States, the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
of the States. 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

“Src. 742. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1973, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1975, such sums as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this part.” 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3078. A bill to amend title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, to require the heads of 
the respective executive agencies to pro- 
vide the Congress with advance notice of 
certain planned organizational and other 
changes or actions which would affect 
Federal civilian employment, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


CXVIII——84—Part 2 
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PRIOR NOTICE FOR REDUCTIONS IN FORCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to require the 
heads of the respective executive agen- 
cies to provide advance notice of certain 
planned organizational, and other 
changes which would affect Federal 
civilian employees. I feel that this legis- 
lation is particularly relevant in light of 
the expresed intention of the executive 
branch to carry out considerable reduc- 
tions in personnel, 

This legislation is designed to protect 
Federal civilian employees from being 
the victims of sudden changes in em- 
ployment policies. At the present time, 
Federal employees are subject to dismis- 
sal or relocation without sufficient notice. 
In order to protect these employees, this 
bill provides that when an agency or ex- 
ecutive policy necessitates the dismissal 
or relocation of civilian employees, the 
head of the executive agency shall in- 
form the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and the respective em- 
ployee organizations at least 120 days be- 
fore any such action is taken. 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
provide Federal workers the adequate 
notice that is necessary prior to reduc- 
tions in personnel. Fairness to the Fed- 
eral worker demands that we do no less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3078 

A bill to amend title 5, United States Code, 

to require the heads of the respective ex- 
ecutive agencies to provide the Congress 
with advance notice of certain planned or- 
ganizational and other changes or actions 
which would affect Federal civilian em- 
ployment, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter II of chapter 29 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 2955, Advance notice to Congress of cer- 
tain proposed actions of executive 
agencies affecting Federal civilian 
employment 

“Whenever it is determined by appropriate 
authority that any administrative action, 
order, or policy, or series of administrative 
actions, orders, or policies, shall be taken, 
issued, or adopted, by or within any execu- 
tive agency, which will effectuate the closing, 
disposal, relocation, dispersal, or reduction 
of the plant and other structural facilities 
of any installation, base, plant, or other 
physical unit or entity of that executive 
agency and which— 

“(1) will necessitate, to any appreciable 
extent, a reduction in the number of civilian 
employees engaged in the activities per- 
formed in and through those facilities of that 
agency, without reasonable opportunity for 
their further civilian employment with the 
Government in the same commuting area; or 

“(2) will necessitate, to any appreciable 
extent, the transfer or relocation of civilian 
employees engaged in the activities per- 
formed in and through those facilities of that 
agency, in order to provide those employees 
with reasonable opportunity for further 
civilian employment with the Government 
outside the same commuting area; or 
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“(3) both; 
the head of that executive agency shall trans- 
mit to the respective Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and to employee 
organizations having exclusive recognition, 
at least one hundred and twenty days before 
any such action, order, or policy is initiated, 
written notice that such action, order, or 
policy will be taken, issued, or adopted, to- 
gether with such written statement, dis- 
cussion, and other information in explana- 
tion thereof as such agency head considers 
necessary to provide complete information 
to the Congress with respect to that action, 
order, or policy. In addition, the agency head 
shall provide to such committees such addi- 
tional pertinent information as those com- 
mittees, or either of them, may request.” 

(b) The table of sections of subchapter II 
of chapter 29 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof— 
“2955. Advance notice to Congress of certain 

proposed actions of executive agen- 
cies affecting Federal civilian em- 
ployment.”’. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Case, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. McGee, Mr. Mc- 
GoverRN, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
MusKIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PAs- 
TORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Risicorr, Mr. 
Scort, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STEV- 
ENSON, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 3080. A bill to amend the Lead Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to take this opportunity to in- 
troduce legislation extending the provi- 
sions of the Lead Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act. My bill authorizes the 
continuation of a program that was en- 
acted January 13, 1971, to eliminate the 
hazards of childhood poisoning caused 
by lead based paints. 

In 1969, when I proposed legislation to 
create a Federal program to fight this 
disease, the Senate overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed support for this program by 
unanimously approving the provisions in 
that measure. Today, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that 24 Senators, including the 
chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee; and Senator Javits and 
Senator ScHWEICKER join with me in in- 
troducing this new bill that will guaran- 
tee continued Federal support in the 
fight against the hazards of childhood 
lead based paint poisoning. 

The need for continuing programs in 
this area is clear. In one year about 200 
youngsters die from lead based paint 
poisoning. At least 400,000 children get 
lead sick each year. But only 12,000 to 
16,000 children actually receive treat- 
ment. Of those who are seen by physi- 
cians, it is estimated that 50 percent are 
left mentally retarded because the dis- 
ease usually had advanced too far by the 
time a doctor is summoned. Indeed, the 
greatest tragedy of childhood lead-paint 
poisoning is that our society has so far 
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failed to prevent the disease even though 
we know how to do that. 

Lead exists naturally in the environ- 
ment. But many products are manufac- 
tured with lead additives to enhance 
various qualities like staying power and 
color in paints, and efficiency in automo- 
bile fuels. Interior paints used in houses 
built before World War II customarily 
included large quantities of lead. Today, 
many of those homes are dilapidated 
slum dwellings. They have been allowed 
to deteriorate to the point where wall 
and ceiling surface are chipped, cracked 
eyesores, flaked with peeling paint. 
Young children eat these chips. And 
when lead paint chips are ingested over 
a period of time, the victims are stricken 
with nausea, fever, coma, mental retar- 
dation, and death. Sadly, even the 
mothers who know their children eat 
paint chips fail to realize that it is harm- 
ful. Though her child’s body is baked 
with fever, and trembling with convul- 
sions, too often that mother is unpre- 
pared to tell her doctor about the paint 
eating episodes. 

Many doctors are unprepared and un- 
aware that these are the symptoms of 
plumbism—the scientific term for lead 
based paint poisoning. For that reason, 
lead sick children are often treated for 
the wrong thing. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to get treatment, however, 
are tragically sent back to the same con- 
ditions that caused the disease in the first 
place. Once a child gets lead sick, he is 
likely to be sick again. 

Community workers and health offi- 
cials who have attempted to fight the 
hazards of lead based paint poisoning 
know that the effects of this debilitating 
crippler can be halted. Programs are 
needed most urgently in communities 
where the risk is high because of wide- 
arent conditions of housing deteriora- 

on. 

These are the communities that must 
have awareness programs—awakening 
parents, teachers and medical profes- 
sionals to the problems associated with 
lead-based paint poisoning. In these 
communities, screening projects to seek 
out youngsters with high lead levels must 
be established if we intend to help the 
children who are suffering. 

The existing legislation, Public Law 
91-695, authorizes Federal assistance for 
community-based screening programs. 
Health officials and lay workers in at 
least 50 cities have contacted the bureau 
of community and environmental man- 
agement in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for assistance to 
establish lead poisoning programs under 
the present legislation. During hearings 
in 1970, Dr. Jonathan Fine told the health 
subcommittee that a city the size of 
Boston could spend at least $1 million in 
an annual program aimed at the elimina- 
tion of the hazards of this disease. For a 
nationwide attack against lead-based 
paint poisoning, significantly more money 
will be required. 

The bill I am introducing today au- 
thorizes $20 million for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
award contracts and grants for screen- 
ing programs that will identify those 
youngsters who need treatment. Spurred 
by current concerns about this disease, 
many communities have attempted to 
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establish programs that will measure the 
extent of the lead poisoning problem. 
Whenever investigators look for lead sick 
children, they find them. And the more 
they look the more they find. 

Iam convinced that it is vital for us to 
continue the provisions of Public Law 
91-695 authorizing detection programs. 
We must provide adequate resources if 
we intend for these programs to make a 
difference. The $20 million authorized 
for screening and detection programs in 
my bill will hopefully make a significant 
impact in this area. 

Unlike many health hazards, lead- 
based paint poisoning and its effects are 
well understood. This is not a mysterious 
malady demanding extensive research 
to seek a cure. Once a victim has been 
diagnosed with high lead levels doctors 
use chelating agents to rid the body of the 
excessive amounts of lead. But when those 
children are discharged from a hospital 
after treatment they are usually returned 
to home surroundings—peeling walls, 
chipped and cracked window sills—that 
are just as lethal as they were when 
treatment began. 

The authorization in my bill recog- 
nizes that it is just as important to re- 
move those surfaces from exposure to 
young children as it is to seek out and 
treat the sick child. The existing legisla- 
tion authorizes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist 
in the development of community pro- 
grams that will identify high risk areas 
and neighborhoods and provide proce- 
dures to eliminate the hazards detected 
in those communities. My bill author- 
izes $25 million for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to extend 
areawide detection programs, It has 
been clear for many years that proper 
maintenance of residential housing can 
prevent the exposure of lead paint chips 
to young children. 

But, as well all know, peeling paint 
chips are usually a symptom of a much 
bigger problem—the gross lack of con- 
cern absentee landlords have for inner 
city properties. In too many cities the 
number of deteriorating houses has in- 
creased enormously because outmoded 
zoning regulations and other restrictions 
encourage owners to abandon rather 
than repair the homes occupied by poor 
people. Modern wall coverings as well as 
deleaded paints can eliminate the haz- 
ards of lead-based paint poisoning. Yet, 
municipal health authorities and hous- 
ing officials are too often embroiled in 
jurisdictional disputes to produce effec- 
tive action on the hazards of this dis- 
ease. 

Iam hopeful that communities around 
the country will begin to obtain the as- 
sistance needed to eliminate the hazards 
of lead-based paint poisoning with the 
assistance of the resources in the bill I 
am introducing today. 

Finally, my bill authoriezs $5 million 
for the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development to work in cooperation 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to determine the ex- 
tent of the lead-based-paint-poisoning 
problem and to establish the most effi- 
cient ways to cover up exposed surfaces 
in residential communities. 
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Although we know that deleaded 
paints, wood wall panels, and other ma- 
terials are marketed extensively, too 
little has been done to insure the use of 
such products in all housing rehabilita- 
tion and construction projects. It is my 
hope that this legislation will develop 
the action needed to protect future gen- 
erations of children. Perhaps one of the 
most effective ways that we can develop 
safeguards against the hazards of this 
disease is by eliminating lead and lead 
compounds as additives to interior 
paints. 

Although manufacturers of household 
paints had adopted voluntary standards 
years ago, that specify a limit of 1 per- 
cent lead in paints, there is increasing 
evidence of the need to seek the elim- 
ination of all but trace amounts of lead 
in paints used in houses. My bill is de- 
signed to embrace that concept. It is my 
hope that during hearings on this bill we 
will learn more about the feasibility of 
eliminating lead from paint intended 
for residential interior surfaces. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to offer 
this bill. I respectfully request that it be 
referred to the Subcommittee on Health 
where hearings will be scheduled as 
soon as possible. This bill is designed to 
continue a very worthwhile program re- 
garding community health needs and I 
look forward to favorable action on this 
measure by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3080 
A bill to amend the Lead Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101 of the Lead Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Secretary is also authorized to 
make grants to State agencies for the purpose 
of establishing centralized laboratory facil- 
ities for analyzing biological and environ- 
mental lead specimens obtained from local 
lead based paint poisoning detection pro- 
grams.” 

Sec. 2. Section 501(3) of the Lead Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act is amended 
by striking out “1 percentum lead by weight” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “.06 per centum 
lead by weight.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 503(a) of the Lead 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act is 
amended (1) by striking out the word “and” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma, and 
(2) by inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “and $20,000,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter”. 

(b) Section 503(b) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out the word “and” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma, and (2) by 
inserting before the period a comma and the 


following: “and $25,000,000 for each fiscal 
year thereafter”. 

(c) Section 503(c) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out the word “and” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma, and (2) 
by inserting before the period a comma and 
the following: “and $5,000,000 for each fiscal 
year thereafter”. 

(d) Section 503(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all matter after the semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
amounts authorized for one fiscal year but 
not appropriated may be appropriated for 
the succeeding fiscal year,”. 


January 26, 1972 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today, 
in conjunction with the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) and other 
Senators, I am introducing a bill to pro- 
vide Federal assistance for the battle 
against childhood lead-based paint poi- 
soning. 4 

The problem of childhood lead poison- 
ing caused by the ingestion of lead-based 
paints is reaching epidemic proportions 
in most of our large cities, This problem 
is almost solely confined to young chil- 
dren living in city slums. The accessibility 
to flaking and peeling lead paint and 
broken plaster and the ingestion of these 
paint chips can lead to either death or 
irreversible brain injury. Since acute lead 
poisoning causes permanent brain dam- 
age which cannot be modified by medi- 
cal treatment, it is imperative that 
prompt action be taken to eliminate this 
man-made environmental hazard. 

The bill I am cosponsoring extends the 
Lead-Based Paint Elimination Act of 
1970, which expires on June 30, 1972. 

Our proposal authorizes $45 million for 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to extend programs for detecting 
and treating lead poisoning victims, for 
identifying areas where lead-based paint 
poisoning presents a high risk and for 
State health agencies to analyze lead 
samples in centralized laboratory facil- 
ities. 

This proposal would also authorize $5 
million for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to continue its 
research and demonstration program in 
the development of improved methods 
for removing the hazards of lead-based 
paint poisoning from residential hous- 
ing. 

This bill also changes the acceptable 
limit of lead additives in interior paints 
from 1 percent to .06 percent. 

It is tragic that a disease which is en- 
tirely preventable continues virtually un- 
abated. The cost per person to remove 
lead paint from residential housing units 
is miniscule compared to a lifetime of 
medical costs which is estimated to run 
as high as $250,000 for lead poisoning 
treatment and medical attention. 

I urge Senators to pass the bill at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, to- 
day I join Senator KENNEDY in cospon- 
soring legislation to permit the Federal 
Government to continue to assist in at- 
tacking the disease of childhood lead 
poisoning. The bill which we introduce 
today will amend the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act which was 
signed into law on January 13, 1971, and 
provided an authorization of $30 million 
for detection, treatment, and prevention 
of this disease. To date, only $7.5 million 
of this authorization has been appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of 
this act. The Federal Government has 
just begun to attack this disease through 
research and demonstration projects. It 
has not yet awarded a grant to any local 
unit charged with the responsibility of 
detecting and treating cases of lead- 
based paint poisoning. 

An article in the December 17, 1971, 
issue of the Washington Post gave a clear 
indication that the tragedy of lead-based 
paint poisoning is a continuing one. The 
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District of Columbia found dangerous 
levels of lead in the blood of one out of 
three Washington inner-city children 
tested in the 3 months before December 
1971. The chief of the District of Colum- 
bia Accident Prevention Division was 
quoted as having said: 
The inner city is literally a lead mine. 


The tragedy of this is that poisoning 
resulting from eating flakes of lead-based 
paint can cause death, and often causes 
significant brain damage. 

In the 91st Congress, I introduced leg- 
islation, S. 3941, to provide civil penalties 
for the use of lead-based paint in certain 
dwellings. I was gratified when the pro- 
hibition of the use of lead-based paint 
was adopted as an amendment to the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970. Although the provision for penal- 
ties was not included, Congress did give 
significant recognition to this critical 
problem. 

Yet, clearly much more needs to be 
done. I strongly supported, in the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee and on 
the Senate floor, the Lead Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act which was signed into 
law by President Nixon on January 13, 
1971. While Congress had authorized $30 
million for this 2-year program, until this 
summer only minimal funds had been 
directed for the program. Only a few 
people were assigned to work on the prob- 
lem in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I strongly urged the 
Congress to appropriate at least $15 mil- 
lion to fund this program, a small 
amount when compared to the cost of 
caring for over 400,000 children who suf- 
fer from lead-based paint poisoning each 
year, not to mention the varying degrees 
of incapacitation they must bear for the 
rest of their lives. Over 200 less fortunate 
children die each year. We have made a 
significant beginning now by appropriat- 
ing $7.5 million for the program. 

The bill which we introduced today 
will enable the Federal Government to 
continue to work against this disease. 

It will authorize $20 million annually 
for detection and treatment of lead- 
based paint poisoning, $25 million an- 
nually to identify problem areas where 
lead-based paint poisoning presents a 
high risk, and $5 million annually for re- 
search and demonstration projects. 

Current lead-based paint legislation 
expires June 30, 1972, and the new bill 
would give the program continuing 
status. The bill also lowers the definition 
of maximum lead content in paints from 
1 to 0.06 percent lead by weight, and 
makes possible grants to State health 
agencies to aid in the operation of cen- 
tralized laboratory facilities for analyz- 
ing lead samples obtained from commu- 
nity detection programs. 

We must commit ourselves to eradicat- 
ing this serious disease from our society. 
I will work in the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee and on the Senate floor 
to gain approval of this legislation to 
commit more funds and manpower to 
fight this terrible tragedy which adds 
yet another burden to the already long 
list of disadvantages our inner-city chil- 
dren must bear. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, silently, al- 
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most unnoticed, lead-based paint poison- 
ing causes the death of many children 
and leaves many more with mental re- 
tardation, irreversible brain damage, 
cerebal palsy, blindness, kidney disease, 
and other severely debilitating handi- 
caps. Most tragic, it is a manmade dis- 
ease, and as such, a disease that is high- 
ly preventable. There is no rational rea- 
son for its existence, and no justification 
to allow lead-based paint poisoning to 
continue. 

In New York City, lead exposure is one 
of the major pediatric problems. There 
are today, approximately, 120,000 chil- 
dren living in 450,000 apartment units in 
New York City that are in such a state of 
disrepair that each such child is a poten- 
tial victim of lead paint poisoning. It is 
estimated that currently, 6,000 to 8,000 
of these children have significant levels 
of lead in their blood. 

Health officials in New York City 
banned the use of high content lead paint 
on indoor surfaces in 1959. However, dan- 
gerous buildings containing toxic levels 
of lead were generally built before World 
War II. It is in such older buildings that 
a child gains access to paint which con- 
tains high levels of lead. 

Although deaths reported due to lead 
poisoning have dropped sharply in the 
past 10 years—In New York City, there 
were 12 in 1959 and two in 1970—at the 
same time the number of lead poisoning 
cases reported to the Health Department 
has increased over the last 10 years from 
171 in 1959 to 727 in 1969. In 1970, 2,649 
cases were discovered. In 1971, there were 
1,900 reported cases of lead-based paint 
poisoning. 

I have long supported increased fund- 
ing for lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
vention. In October of last year, I urged 
the President to release funds appropri- 
ated for the act. In December, I received 
word that the funds had been released. 
The text of this correspondence was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
December 16, 1971. 

Because of the tragic proportions, and 
the needlessness of this disease, I spon- 
sored with Senators KENNEDY, SCHWEI- 
KER, and WILLIAMS and cosponsored by 25 
of my colleagues, S. 3080 a bill to amend 
the “Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act,” the proposed amendments 
would insure a continued and vastly 
strengthened effort on our part to eradi- 
cate this most tragic and preventable 
disease. I, therefore, urge the swift pas- 
sage of this bill to save the lives, minds, 
and bodies of so very many children. 


By Mr. BROCK: 

S.J. Res. 189. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to designate the 
period beginning March 26, 1972, as 
“National Week of Concern for Prisoners 
of War/Missing in Action,” and to desig- 
nate Sunday, March 26, 1972, as a na- 
tional day of prayer for these Americans. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Mr. BROCK, Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, January 25, 1971, as the first piece 
of legislation bearing my name in this 
body, I introduced Senate joint resolution 
10 providing authorization for President 
Nixon to designate a National Week of 
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Concern for Prisoners of War and Miss- 
ing in Action which would commemorate 
the anniversary of the capture of the first 
prisoner of war, Maj. Floyd J. Thompson 
on March 26, 1964. Sixty-five of my col- 
leagues joined me in sponsoring that leg- 
islation which passed in the House ver- 
sion. 

Today, I rise with the sad task of again 
asking that the President be authorized 
to designate a National Week of Concern 
at the request of the largest organization 
of families of prisoners of war and miss- 
ing in action, the National League of 
Families of POW’s/MIA’s. We all fer- 
vently hoped that last year’s Week of 
Concern would be the last and that an- 
other year would see husbands, brothers, 
and fathers reunited with their loved 
ones. 

We were to hope in vain; and today, 
I again ask that this body again speak 
with one voice in expressing concern for 
our men held prisoner in the land of the 
enemy. I ask that we again authorize the 
President to designate the week of March 
26 to April 1 as a National Week of Con- 
cern, and the Sunday of March 26 as 
National Day of Prayer for their welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 189 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That to 
demonstrate the support and concern of the 
people of the United States, for the more 
than one thousand five hundred Americans 
listed as prisoners of war or missing in ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia, and to forcefully pro- 
test the inhumane treatment these men are 
receiving at the hands of the North Viet- 
namese, in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, the President is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation (1) desig- 
nating the period beginning March 26, 1972, 
and ending April 1, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisioners of War/Missing in 
Action”, (2) designating Sunday, March 26, 
1972, as a national day of prayer for the 
lives and safety of these men, and (3) call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1973 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1973, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of 
the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home National 
Historic Site in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for other purposes. 

8. 2738 

At the request of Mr. HucHes, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), and 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javrrs) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2738, a 
bill to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the equality 
of treatment for military personnel in the 
application of dependency criteria. 

S. 2825 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) was 
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added as a cosponsor of S. 2825, estab- 
lishing a Government-administered life 
insurance policy to all Vietnam era vet- 
erans. 
S. 2829 
At the request of Mr. Bays, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MCGOVERN), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2829, a bill 
to strengthen interstate reporting and 
interstate services for parents of run- 
away children, and for other purposes, 
S. 2898 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2898, a bill to 
provide college tutors for the home- 
bound handicapped. 


sS. 2993 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2993, a 
bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 with respect to the renewal of 
broadcasting licenses. 


8. 3011 


At the request of Mr. Tart, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Starrorp), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 3011, a 
bill to offer amnesty under certain con- 
ditions to persons who have failed or re- 
fused to register for the draft or who 
have failed or refused induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 3022 


At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 


“were added as cosponsors of S. 3022, a 


bill to provide for the issuance of $2 bills 
bearing the portrait of Susan B. An- 
thony. 

S. 3066 


At the request of Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3066, a bill to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act to require 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
obtain certain approvals before changing 
the location of a Federal home loan 
bank. 

8. 3068 


At the request of Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3068, a bill to amend the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to the lease of tobacco acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 171 


At the request of Mr. Marnrias, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 171, designating March 1972 
as “Exceptional Children’s Month.” 


January 26, 1972 


SENATE RESOLUTION 234—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR ACQUIRING A MARBLE 
BUST OF CARL HAYDEN 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. FanntIn) submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res, 234 

Resolved, That, in honor of Carl Hayden, 
who served his State and his nation longer 
than any other man in history, the Commis- 
sion on Arts and Antiquities of the United 
States Senate (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) is authorized and directed 
to provide for the design and sculpture of a 
marble bust of Carl Hayden. The Commission 
is further authorized and directed, subject 
to the provisions of Senate Resolution num- 
bered 382 of the Ninetieth Congress, adopted 
October 1, 1968, to accept such bust on behalf 
of the Senate and to cause such bust to be 
placed in an appropriate location within the 
Senate wing of the Capitol or any of the 
Senate Office Buildings, or any room, space, or 
corridor thereof. 

Sec. 2. Expenses incurred by the Commis- 
sion in carrying out this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $3,000, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate on youch- 
ers approved by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 235—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, reported 
the following resolution: 

S. Res, 235 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized from March 1, 
1972, through February 28, 1973, for the pur- 
poses stated and within the limitations im- 
posed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, and (3) with the prior consent of 
the Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to use on a reimbursable basis 
the services of personnel of any such depart- 
ment or agency. 

Src. 2. The Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1973, to expend not to exceed 
$1,468,000 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth below 
in succeeding sections of this resolution, said 
funds to be allocated to the respective specific 
inquiries and to the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof (as authorized by section 202 
(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended) in accordance with such 
succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $1,018,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of all 
matters within its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, of 
which amount not to exceed $35,000 may be 
expended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 
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Sec. 4. Not to exceed $455,000 shall be avail- 
able for an examination, investigation, and 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the United Mine Workers of 
America election of 1969 and a general study 
of pension and welfare funds, with special 
emphasis on the need for protection of em- 
ployees covered by these funds, of which 
amount not to exceed $45,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Src. 5. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with re- 
spect to each study or investigation for which 
expenditure is authorized by this resolution, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not late. than February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed in 
the aggregate $1,468,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 236—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL CLERICAL AS- 
SISTANTS FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


(Referred to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs.) 

Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND) submitted the following res- 
olution: 

S. Res. 236 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized, through February 28, 
1973, to employ three additional clerical as- 
sistants, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman in accordance with the 
provisions of section 105 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 237—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EXPEND- 
ITURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res 237 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1973, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shal] not exceed $375.- 
000, of which amount (1) not to exceed 
$50,000 shall be available for the procurement 
of the services of individual consultants, or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended), and (2) not to ex- 
ceed $20,000 shall be available for the train- 
ing of the professional staff of such commit- 
tee, or any subcommittee thereof (under pro- 
cedures specified by section 202(j) of such 
Act). 
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Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 28, 1973. 

Sec, 4, Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 238—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
TO PAY A GRATUITY TO ELAINE 
H. DRUMMOND 


(Ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina re- 
ported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 238 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent funds of the Senate, to 
Elaine H. Drummond, widow of William H. 
Drummond, recently deceased employee of 
the Architect of the Capitol, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 239—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


(Ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 239 

Resolved, That the seventy-third annual 
report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1970, be printed, with an il- 
lustration, as a Senate document, 


SENATE RESOLUTION 240—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


(Ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following resolution: 


S. Res, 240 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, for the purposes 
stated and within the limitations imposed by 
the following sections, in its discretion (1) 
to make expenditures from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, (2) to employ person- 
nel, and (3) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel of any such department 
or agency. 

Sec. 2, The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
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February 28, 1973, to expend not to exceed 
$327,000 to examine, investigate, and make 
& complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth be- 
low in succeeding sections of this resolution, 
said funds to be allocated to the respective 
specific inquiries and to the procurement 
of the services of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended) in accordance 
with such succeeding sections of this reso- 
lution. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $150,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
privileges and elections. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $177,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
computer services for the Senate, of which 
amount not to exceed $25,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with 
respect to each study or investigation for 
which expenditure is authorized by this res- 
olution, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 
28, 1973. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon youchers 
rales by the chairman of the commit- 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
and the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boces) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 33, re- 
garding the persecution of Jews and 
other minorities in Russia. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES TO IM- 
PROVE FARM INCOME—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 827 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. HUMPHREY) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 172) to provide emergency measures 
to improve farm income. 


EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 828 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr. BAYH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 659) to amend and extend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and other acts 
dealing with higher education. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 820 
At the request of Mr. Rietcorr, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) were added as cosponsors of 
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Amendment No. 820 intended to be of- 
fered to the bill (H.R. 1), the Social 
Security Amendments of 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
BILLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs will hold 3 days of 
hearings—January 31, February 1 and 
2—on S. 870, which would provide oper- 
ating subsidies for urban mass transpor- 
tation systems, and S. 2412, which would 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act to waive in certain cases planning 
requirements. These hearings are a con- 
tinuation of those hold by the subcom- 
mittee during the first session of this 
Congress on this legislation. 

The hearings will be held in room 5302, 
New Senate Office Building, and will 
begin at 10 a.m. each day. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
CANCELLATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
hearing before the Subcommittee on La- 
bor of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare concerned with black lung 
legislation scheduled for tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 27, 1972, at 9:30 a.m., 
room 4200, New Senate Office Building, 
has been canceled. 

The second day of hearings previously 
announced for Friday, January 28, 1972, 
at 9:30 a.m., room 4200, New Senate 
Office Building, will be held as scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
EMERGENCY MEASURES TO IM- 
PROVE FARM INCOME 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will hold a hearing 
Monday, January 31, in room 324, Old 
Senate Office Building, beginning at 9:30 
a.m., on a substitute to be offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) to his resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 172. Anyone wishing to testify 
should contact the clerk of the commit- 
tee as soon as possible. For the informa- 
tion of those interested in this hearing, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the substitute be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text 
of the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 827 

Strike all after the resolving clause and 
insert the following: That in view of the 
already more than ample carryover stocks of 
feed grains, the danger of farmers planting 
too large an acreage for 1972 harvest in rela- 
tion to market outlets available, thus adding 
to burdensome surpluses and depressing 
farm income, and in view of the inability to 
re-institute an effective base-acreage feed 
grain adjustment program for 1972 at this 
late date, 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
to determine what percentage of the 1971 
set aside acreage plus acreage of feed grains 
planted on cooperators' farms, together with 
the estimated production on non-cooperators’ 
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farms, will result in the production, at ex- 
pected yields, of 170 million tons of feed 
grains in 1972; and 

(2) the Secretary of Agriculture is further 
directed to announce that all cooperators 
in the 1972 feed grain program must limit 
their total set aside acreage plus feed grains 
planted, to the percentage of such acreages 
on the farm in 1971, as the Secretary speci- 
fles, based on paragraph (1). 

Sec. 2. Because of need for increased acre- 
ages of cotton in 1972 to replenish normal 
stocks in marketing channels, and to main- 
tain stable supplies for domestic users and 
exporters the Secretary of Agriculture is 
further directed to permit cooperators in the 
cotton program to plant cotton on any acre- 
ages set aside under the cotton program. 

Amend the Title so as to read: “Joint 
Resolution to Provide Emergency Measures 
to Improve Farm Income In 1972.” 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S ATTEMPT TO 
END THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
having listened to President Nixon’s 
outstanding television presentation last 
night, I just want to say that any Demo- 
crat who fails to support the current 
initiative to end the war is either com- 
mitted to total surrender of all America’s 
strategic interests in Indochina or is 
more interested in gaining political ad- 
vantage than in ending the tragic hostili- 
ties. 

What we saw on our television screens 
was a Republican President once again 
trying to bring an end to a war which 
began under a Democratic predecessor 
and was enlarged by another Democratic 
predecessor. 

It ill behooves any Democrat to be- 
little Mr. Nixon’s strenuous and con- 
stant attempts to negotiate a settlement 
of the war. In fact, Democrats should be 
the very last group to take such a posi- 
tion. After all, President Nixon, by May 
1, will have reduced U.S. troop strength 
by half a million men. These are the 
same men that a Democrat President 
sent off to Indochina in a major escala- 
tion of the war. 

I, for one, have absolutely no respect 
for arguments and hair-splitting over 
methods used by the President and his 
national security adviser, Henry Kis- 
singer. The important thing is that Pres- 
ident Nixon is trying to end a war which 
began in the administration of John F, 
Kennedy and reached its tragic peak in 
death and injury and cost under Presi- 
dent Johnson. He is attempting also to 
bring about the release of 1,500 men, 
most of whom were captured before he 
took office. I say President Nixon should 
be congratulated for his determined, 
nonstop attempt to find America’s way 
out of this Democrat-manufactured 
mess. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS ON 
INDOCHINA 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President’s proposals indicate a long step 
forward in laying the cards on the table 
and letting the American people and the 
Congress know of the many attempts 
over the past 30 months to arrive at a 
basis for negotiations. The President and 
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the Congress are coming closer together 
on the basis of a terminal withdrawal 
date in exchange for the release of the 
POW’s and recoverable MIA’s. 

The concessions by the administra- 
tion could lay the groundwork for the 
start of negotiations for the first time. 
It is my understanding that the admin- 
istration has indicated that it is willing 
to consider separately the military and 
political aspects of the proposals. I feel 
that the military aspects are the most 
important; that is, terminal date for 
withdrawal, release of the POW’s and the 
recoverable MIA’s based on a cease-fire, 
because that is first and foremost in our 
interest; the political settlement relative 
to South Vietnam is secondary in com- 
parison. 

Overall it is an advance of previous 
positions bu’ whether or not the NFL and 
Hanoi will consider them to have enough 
substance remains to be seen. It is my 
belief that the President’s proposal 
should receive the most serious con- 
sideration by the other side but that is 
a decision which they will have to make. 
Certainly, it represents a degree of flexi- 
eee which has been absent up to this 

e. 


PROPOSED LEGAL SERVICES EX- 
PERIMENT FOR CALIFORNIA: OEO 
CAPITULATES ONCE MORE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
January 14, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, along with the California 
State Economic Opportunity Office, an- 
nounced the beginning of the first phase 
of the California experimental legal serv- 
ices program. I am shocked that $150,000 
of the $2.5 million allocated to this proj- 
ect has been granted to the State EOO 
to be used for preplanning grants. Let me 
explain why. 

My colleagues may recall that last 
June 30 OEO released the findings of the 
independent judicial commission which 
had been called to investigate the Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Services program. The 
cause of the investigation was Governor 
Reagan’s veto of the refunding of the 
CRLA program, and his accompanying 
allegations as to the misconduct of its 
attorneys in their efforts to serve the 
poor. The Governor’s charges were based 
on reports from the State EOO. The ju- 
dicial commission completely exonerated 
CRLA, reporting that these charges by 
the State EOO were “completely unwar- 
ranted,” “totally irresponsible,” and “un- 
founded.” 

OEO, therefore, announced that CRLA 
would be refunded, but in a face-saving 
effort, announced too that a $2.5 million 
grant to conduct an experimental judi- 
care program in California would be 
awarded, and that the California State 
Office of Economic Opportunity would 
be substantially involved in the experi- 
ment. At that time, and subsequently, I 
raised serious questions about the nature 
of such a grant. I did not see how the 
Office of Economic Opportunity could 
grant such an award to the same Califor- 
nia State EOO which was responsible for 
the “completely unwarranted,” “totally 
irresponsible,” and “unfounded” allega- 
tions against CRLA. This, too, was the 
same State EOO which had been thor- 
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oughly discredited by OEO evaluation 
and audit reports—the office which OEO 
reported “does not intend to serve in a 
helpful manner as prescribed in OEO in- 
struction 7501-1 to alleviate the condi- 
tions of poverty in the State of Califor- 
nia”; the same office which OEO further 
found had clearly failed to carry out the 
State OEO guidelines and instructions 
for State OEO offices and, despite the ex- 
penditure of substantial amounts of 
Federal funds—in excess of $800,000—for 
staff and other purposes, had achieved 
only negligible results. 

As a result of my questions, I was as- 
sured by the then Acting Director of 
OEO, Wesley Hijornevik, in a letter dated 
September 13, that the grantee of the 
legal services experiment would be the 
“California Legal Services Foundation.” 
I was further assured by the then con- 
firmed Director of OEO, Phillip Sanchez, 
in a letter dated October 27, in response 
to mine of September 21 that— 

The Foundation will not be funded 
through the California State OEO, but 
rather, will be funded directly from OEO 
Headquarters in Washington. 


The emphasis of “not” was his. Direc- 
tor Sanchez further assured me that he 
would keep me advised regarding all 
stages of the planning of the experiment. 

It was because of this sequence of 
events that I was stunned to learn from 
newspaper accounts that the first allot- 
ment of funds for the experiment had 
nevertheless been awarded to and 
through the State OEO. Director San- 
chez did not, despite his specific assur- 
ances of October 27, advise me of the 
abrupt change of course. 

I have expressed my displeasure with 
these developments in a January 24 letter 
to Director Sanchez, the text of which I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
be set forth in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, 

I know that my colleagues, particularly 
those who have expressed their puzzle- 
ment at the developments surrounding 
the struggles of legal services in Cali- 
fornia, would want me to share with 
them this very distressing information. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
January 24, 1972. 
Hon. PHILLIP V. SANCHEZ, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Drrecror: I am writing with re- 
gard to your January 14 joint announcement 
with Robert B. Hawkins, Jr., Director of the 
California State Economic Opportunity Office 
regarding the California legal services experi- 
ment. According to the statement, approxi- 
mately $150,000 of the $2.5 million allocated 
to this project will be used for pre-planning 
grants and the grantee will be the State EOO. 
I am shocked at this development in light of 
the following: 

On August 6, 1971, I wrote Mr. Wesley 
Hjornevik, as Acting Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, to express my very 
strong view that the experiment should not 
be funded through California’s SEOO. Mr. 
Hjornevik in his reply of September 13 stated 
that the grantee would be the California 
Legal Services Foundation, In a follow-up 
letter to you dated September 21, I stated 
that I continued to hold the reservations ex- 
pressed in my August 6 letter to Mr. Hjor- 
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nevik, You assured me in your October 27 
reply, and I quote: “The Foundation will not 
[your emphasis] be funded through the Cali- 
fornia State OEO, but, rather, will be funded 
directly from OEO Headquarters in Wash- 
ington,” 

Moreover, according to a September 29 artl- 
cle in the Sacramento Bee, you indicated that 
Governor Reagan had sought planning funds 
to get the Foundation under way but you 
said that no funding would be provided un- 
til the Foundation board of directors was 
established. 

Finally, in my September 21 letter to you 
I expressed my wish “to be kept closely ad- 
vised regarding all stages of the planning of 
this experiment, as well as the process for the 
selection of the members of the board.” And 
you assured me on October 27 that OEO 
would “keep me closely informed about all 
stages of the experiment as they develop.” 

Thus, it was with considerable surprise and 
displeasure that I learned from newspaper 
accounts that the very first allotment of 
funds for the experiment was awarded to and 
through the State EOO, and that, further, 
the State EOO joined OEO headquarters in 
simultaneously announcing the award. Now 
that I have obtained a copy of your an- 
nouncement, of even greater concern to me 
is that the State EOO, which has been so 
thoroughly discredited by your own recent 
reports and the CRLA Commission Report, 
will continue to play a major role in the ex- 
periment. I have three specific reactions to 
the announcement. 

First, not only will the State EOO appar- 
ently have a major say in deciding upon 
other pre-planning “delegate agencies”, but 
the role apparently assigned the State EOO, 
and not the other two mentioned potential 
preplanners, includes the vital questions of 
“the make-up of the board of directors of 
the California Legal Services Foundation”, 
“the objectives and methods of conducting 
the experiment”, and the “evaluation of the 
experiment”. I strongly object to this alloca- 
tion of responsibilities in the pre-planning 
process. Given the State EOO’s preparatory 
role and its role in on-going “technical as- 
sistance” and monitoring, discussed below, it 
very much appears to me that the cards are 
being stacked in such a way that the Foun- 
dation’s Board of Directors, even if they are 
properly representative when finally selected, 
as you have assured me on several occa- 
sions, will be unable to run the experiment 
freely and fairly. 

I, therefore, strongly urge that the other 
pre-planning agencies be specifically directed 
to include in the scope of their work the 
crucial matters I have identified above— 
board composition, objectives and methods of 
operation, and evaluation—an¢ that partici- 
pation in pre-planning be specified for 
present or past legal services attorneys so 
that the experience gained in operation of 
the present type of program will be fully con- 
sidered, 

Second, the State OEO is assigned to joint 
responsibility with national OEO “to pro- 
vide technical assistance and monitor the 
operation of each model” in the operational 
phase. This function is, of course, the very 
one that your audit and evaluation reports 
concluded the State OEO had failed to carry 
out—including the misappropriation of sub- 
stantial amounts of funds in connection 
therewith—for the anti-poverty programs 
in California. With such a hammerlock on 
the pre-planning and operation of the pro- 
gram accorded the State OEO what, I ask, 
will be the role of the Foundation itself when 
it is finally constituted? It seems destined 
to remain a shell empty of any real respon- 
sibility. 

Third, the description of the experiment’s 
evaluation stage does not include “strong 
client representation ... as well as par- 
ticipation by those expert in legal services 
programs and... national bar associations 
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and minority bar groups” as you assured me 
at your September 28 confirmation hearing 
would be included among “the general pa- 
rameters” of the evaluation (page 8). 

In conclusion, I again ask that I be kept 
fully advised on a continuing basis of all 
stages of the planning and implementation 
of the experiment, including the process for 
selection and the final constitution of the 
members of the Foundation’s board of direc- 
tors. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sena- 
tor Nelson, Chairman of the Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty Subcommittee, so 
that he will be fully aware of my views 
about the announced grant as well as OEO’s 
lack of cooperation with a subcommittee 
member in terms of continuing informa- 
tion, 

I would appreciate a reply at your earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 


LOSS OF DELAWARE STATE TROOP- 
ERS UNDERSCORES NEED FOR 
FEDERAL DEATH BENEFIT LEGIS- 
LATION FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 
OFFICERS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
most shocking and tragic incident which 
occurred over the recess, I refer to the 
slaying of two Delaware State troopers, 
Ronald L. Carey and David C. Yarring- 
ton, during the performance of their 
duties on January 6. 

Both of these fine young men were 
dedicated, conscientious officers and a 
credit to the Delaware State Police Force. 
They exemplified the finest qualities of 
young people today—selfless service to 
others, bravery under adverse conditions, 
and the highest standards of character. 
The loss of these outstanding young men 
to their families, to the State of Dela- 
ware and to the Nation is immeasurable. 

Mr. President, sadly, it is all too often 
the case that a tragic event such as this 
is necessary to bring about much needed 
legislative action. Last year I introduced 
legislation to provide a $50,000 death 
payment to the families of policemen, 
corrections officers and volunteer firemen 
killed in the line of duty. It was sub- 
sequently included in S. 2994, The Vic- 
tims of Crime Compensation Act of 1972. 
I can think of no more fitting time to 
act on this legislation. 

Such a benefit is already paid in the 
District of Columbia but State benefits 
vary widely. Some States, in fact, provide 
no financial assistance whatsoever to the 
survivors of slain law officers. 

The recent deaths in Delaware have 
left two widows and four small children 
without breadwinners. Their financial 
needs in the months and years ahead 
will be great. The people of Delaware 
have recognized this need and have al- 
ready rallied to meet it. The Delaware 
Bankers Association has established a 
special fund for the troopers’ families 
and is accepting contributions from all 
over the State. Other local organizations 
are planning benefits and fundraising 
drives. 

As tragic as these deaths are, they are 
not isolated cases. In 1963 another Dela- 
ware State trooper, Robert M. Paris, was 
slain while on duty, and only a year ago 
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State Trooper William C. Keller died in 
a traffic accident while on duty. 

Over the period from 1960 to 1970, 
1,024 policemen died in the line of duty 
and 790 firefighters lost their lives. In 
1970 alone 100 policemen were slain and 
115 firefighters died in the performance 
of their duties. Comparable figures on 
the number of corrections officers who 
have died in the line of duty are not 
available, but recent disturbances at 
Attica and San Quentin would indicate 
that the number has risen sharply. 

The families of public safety officers 
killed in the line of duty should not have 
to rely on private donations for their fi- 
nancial security. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility to the 
survivors which I believe it should no 
longer evade. 


RESUMPTION OF FREE PRESS 
HEARINGS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce the resumption of hearings on 
the state of freedom of the press in 
America by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. The hearings will 
begin on Tuesday, February 1 and will 
continue on February 2, 8, and 17. This 
series of hearings follows 8 days of hear- 
ings on this same subject that were con- 
ducted in the fall of 1971. 

The hearings have been prompted by 
the doubts and concern of many Ameri- 
cans as to the continuing vitality of the 
first amendment’s guarantee of freedom 
of the press. The subpenaing of newsmen 
by Government, the administration’s 
attempt to enjoin publication by several 
newspapers of information related to our 
Nation’s policy in Vietnam, and the in- 
creasing scope of Government regulation 
and control of the broadcast media are 
only some of the developments which 
have exacerbated these doubts and deep- 
ened this concern. 

Even as the subcommittee’s hearings 
were underway, the controversy sur- 
rounding the White House-inspired FBI 
investigation of CBS newsman Daniel 
Schorr raised new fears and suspicions 
about the Government’s commitment to 
first amendment principles. 

Despite the widespread concern over 
this affair, the White House has not yet 
satisfactorily explained this incident to 
the American people. Thus far the sub- 
committee’s requests for information 
have also gone unsatisfied. The White 
House has not yet replied directly to our 
invitation to have the individuals directly 
involved, Mr. Charles Colson and Mr. 
Frederic Malek, appear before the sub- 
committee to testify. 

In addition to continuing consideration 
of these and other matters, the subcom- 
mittee will be examining developments in 
the field of public broadcasting and cable 
television, and criticisms of the way the 
broadcasting industry is fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities under the first amendment 
to inform the public on matters of con- 
cern to the American people. 

When the subcommittee resumes its 
hearings next week, it will hear testimony 
from Americans of greatly differing back- 
grounds and widely divergent views. 
Among those who will appear are Mr. 
Daniel Schoor, CBS correspondent; Dean 
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Elie Abel, Columbia University School of 
Journalism; Mr. Andrew Heiskell, chair- 
man of the board of Time-Life; Mrs. 
Edith Efron, author of the News Twist- 
ers; Mr. Bill Monroe, NBC News; Har- 
vard University Prof. James Q. Wilson; 
and Mr. Norman Lear, writer of the tele- 
vision program “All in the Family.” The 
subcommittee will also hear from repre- 
sentatives of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the National Newspaper Associa- 
tion, the Suburban Newspaper Associa- 
tion, the Newspaper Guild, Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association, the 
United Church of Christ, the Writers 
Guild, and the Liberty Lobby. 

The subcommittee has not yet des- 
paired of convincing the administration 
that it has a responsibility to tell the 
American people what its policies are in 
the area of the first amendment. Al- 
though we have been advised to watch 
what they do, not what they say, what 
they do could use some explaining. 

Recently Mr. Clay Whitehead, of the 
President’s Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, has made some controversial sug- 
gestions about broadcasting. We hope 
that he will accept our invitation to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee to discuss 
those recommendations. At the least, one 
important facet of the administration’s 
policies in this area will then be explained 
to the public and the Congress. 


SENATOR HATFIELD TO STAND FOR 
REELECTION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to be able to report that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has announced in Oregon that he 
will stand for reelection to this body. 
Senator HATFIELD is beginning his 6th 
year of service in this body, and he has 
made his mark here as a thoughtful, 
conscientious, responsible, and innova- 
tive representative of his constituents. 
He has displayed the courage of his con- 
victions in fighting hard for the legisla- 
tion he believes necessary to our coun- 
try’s welfare, and I think most of us here 
would agree that he has been right far 
more often than he has been wrong. No 
more could be asked of any Senator. 

My pleasure at the news of Senator 
HATPIELD’s announcement is heightened, 
of course, by the fact that he is a stead- 
fast Republican. I remember well when 
he stood before the 1964 Republican con- 
vention and called upon all of us to 
unite within our party in support of the 
best platform and the best candidate. I 
remember also his speech in 1968 second- 
ing the nomination of Richard Nixon for 
President of the United States. Senator 
HATFIELD has been a loyal Republican, 
and I am particularly pleased also that 
he has not had to sacrifice principle to 
remain a good Republican. 

The President of the United States 
stood before the joint session of the 
House and Senate last week and stated: 

The secret of mastering change in today’s 
world is to reach back to old and proven 
principles and to adapt them, with imagina- 
tion and intelligence, to the new realities of 
a new age. 

We believe in independence, and self-reli- 
ance, and in the creative value of the com- 
petitive spirit. 

We believe in full and equal opportunity 
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for all Americans, and in the protection of 
individual rights and liberties. 

We believe in the family as the keystone of 
the community, and in the community as 
the keystone of the Nation. 

We believe in a compassion toward those 
in need, 

We believe in a system of law, justice, and 
order as the basis of a genuinely free society. 

We believe that a person should get what 
he works for—and those who can should work 
for what they get. 

We believe in the capacity of people to 
make their own decisions, in their own lives 
and in their own communities—and we be- 
lieve in their right to make those decisions. 

These are the principles upon which 
the health of our country and of the Re- 
publican Party rest. And these are the 
same principles which have guided 
Mark HaTFIELD’S actions in this body. 

Every one of us in this body knows that 
there are many times when the burdens 
of the office, and the high expectations 
and great needs of the people, seem so 
great that we are tempted to scream: 

Let me out. Let me go back to a simpler 
private life. 


I do not know whether private life is 
as free of turmoil as many of us some- 
times think, but I do know that I am 
glad Mark HATFIELD has decided that he 
will not succumb to the great temptation 
to give up public service and find out. 

Mr. President, I joint thousands of 
Oregonians and millions of Americans 
from the other 49 States in commending 
Senator HATFIELD for standing again for 
election as a Member of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon in 
announcing his candidacy be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


News From SENATOR MARK O. HATFIELD 

I believe the only valid motivation for 
one who seeks public office is to give leader- 
ship which serves the needs of other people. 

For over 2 decades I have had the rare and 
challenging privilege of serving the people of 
Oregon in an elected office. 

My foremost aim has been to meet the 
needs of my fellow Oregonians, by enhancing 
the livability, undergirding the economy, and 
preserving the uniqueness that is Oregon. 

Such service has never ceased to inspire 
me and to excite me. It always has encom- 
passed the widest range of activities: 

Unsnarling bureaucratic red tape so that 
an elderly Oregonian can receive his social 
security payment; 

Giving small rural communities a better 
chance to obtain water and sewer projects; 

Guiding legislation through the Senate 
that will enhance Oregon's recreational op- 
portunities and its environmental unique- 
ness; 

Widening opportunities in Oregon for the 
right of productive work by our citizens in 
a diversified and vibrant economy; 

Endeavoring to underscore our nation's 
commitment to the deserving and the dis- 
possessed; 

Seeking resolutely the road to peace for our 
nation and the reconciliation of the antago- 
nisms and wars which divide and destroy 
fellow men. 

At each point in the record of my service, 
I have endeavored to follow the dictates of 
conscience, rather than responding blindly 
to the tides of popular opinion, or bending 
weakly to the pressures of special interests. 

I should state honestly, however, that pub- 
lic service carries with it costs to one’s family 
life. To be candid, during the past year, I 
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have weighed these costs more carefully than 
ever before, and have sometimes found it 
tempting to free myself from the continuous 
and demanding pressures of political life. 

But I have also thought about. the future 
that awaits our children and the kind of 
world in which they are growing up. And I 
have reviewed the past and potential oppor- 
tunities for service to Oregon. 

My understanding of the needs before us 
and my commitment to serve these needs, 
have not only continued to shape my life, 
but is rooted so deeply in me that I have but 
one course to follow. 

I will seek re-election to the United States 
Senate. 

I feel that Oregonians will find my past 
record in the Senate marked by solid achieve- 
ments on behalf of our state. Now, however, 
I believe I am on the threshold of giving 
even greater service to Oregonians. 

My decision to seek re-election has been in- 
fluenced by this consideration, as well as the 
enthusiastic support of my family. 

When I first came to the Senate in 1967, I 
was number 100 in seniority, the route to 
power. But during the past years, with the 
change in my seniority position and commit- 
tee assignments, I have seen the avenues of 
influence for Oregon in the Senate begin to 
open wider. 

Oregon cannot afford to forfeit the invest- 
ment of that time and be deprived of the 
benefits that we can now earn. 

The combined seniority for Oregon's Sen- 
ators will total 10 years at the end of 1972. 
For Idaho the total is 25 years; for Montana, 
30 years; for Nevada, 31 years, and for Wash- 
ington, 47 years. It is a political reality that 
Oregon's influence and welfare can be im- 
proved only if the seniority and committee 
assignments of its Members in Congress con- 
tinues to be strengthened. 

I look forward in this campaign to sharing 
with the people of my state the accomplish- 
ments of the past and the hopes we have for 
the future. 

My campaign will depend on the involve- 
ment of thousands of volunteers, who will 
carry a common purpose, interpreting the 
goals and objectives of my service to their 
friends and neighbors across the state. 

Iam extremely grateful for the thousands 
of expressions of support I have already 
received. 

The people of Oregon have entrusted me to 
serve them, for the past 20 years. I have 
done all within my power to maintain the 
integrity of that trust. 

I have endeavored to speak the truth. 

I have tried to keep my word. 

I have done what I believe is right. 

I ask the people of Oregon to extend that 
trust again. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE FOOD YOU EAT? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at a 
time when we are beginning to ask 
questions about ourselves and our en- 
vironment that have not been asked 
before, it is ironic that we are beginning 
to discover that we know so little about 
the food we eat. 

During the last session, I introduced 
S. 2079, a bill to require open-dating 
on all perishable and semiperishable 
foods. All such foods presently carry a 
date which indicates their useful shelf 
life, but this date is almost always ex- 
pressed in the form of a code which 
few consumers can decipher. Because 
the consuming public cannot police the 
food shelves of supermarkets, that re- 
sponsibility rests with the store mana- 
gers. Yet, either because of a lack of 
concern or a lack of understanding of 
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the codes, there is gathering evidence 
that foods which are not fresh are being 
sold in food stores throughout the Na- 
tion. 

S. 2079 would require all perishable 
and semiperishable foods to bear a 
“pull” date—a date beyond which that 
product cannot be sold as fresh. This is 
a common sense proposal which a few 
supermarket chains have already im- 
plemented with success on their house 
brands. There is no reason that this 
approach should not be adopted by all 
food stores. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent series of articles on 
food freshness written by Susan Giller 
in the Delaware County, Pa., Daily 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Do You REALLY KNow WHat You Ear? 

(By Susan Giller) 

This is the day and age of the consumer, 
or is it? 

Consumer awareness definitely is growing. 
Since the days of Upton Sinclair's epic, The 
Jungle, describing in all its gory details the 
atrocities the Chicago stockyards were pass- 
ing on to the consumer, the desire to know 
what is in food has grown. 

Now, perhaps, it is the realization that the 
food industry—worth billions of dollars—is 
primarily profit-oriented that further scares 
consumers into the quest for knowledge. 

But while this age is acclaimed one of con- 
sumer enlightenment, the average consumer 
still does not know what he is eating. 

Basic knowledge even about food fresh- 
ness, when an item was produced and how 
long it should be saleable is almost inevitably 
withheld from the consumer. Although few 
ask these questions—many do not even know 
food dating exists—those interested are 
brusquely turned away by most manufac- 
turers. 

While the consumer is denied knowledge 
of the age of his daily bread, freshness-dat- 
ing does appear on almost every product on 
the grocer’s shelves. It appears, however, in 
the form of intricate codes. These codes, 
which differ with each producer, may be in 
numerical or alphabetic arrangements that 
are frequently meant and usually do defy any 
seemingly logical order of dating. 

The codes can either represent the date 
produced or the “pull” date—the last date the 
item should be sold. However, neither code 
guarantes the product will not be sold after 
the recommended “pull” date. 

Frequently, store managers do not know 
the codes themselves and sometimes the 
shelves are just not checked carefully to see 
if products have expired. 

It was this piteous plight of the unknow- 
ing consumer that got an Illinois consumer 
group mad enough to demand code keys from 
manufacturers and later to demand open 
dating. 

The National Consumers Union (NCU), 
which calls itself a ts consumer 
movement, has published two booklets of 
codes extracted from manufacturers. The 
code-dating system was then termed by NCU 
as “the conspiracy of 10,000” in honor of the 
approximate number of items in the average 
supermarket. 

NCU Director Jan Schakowsky said in a 
telephone interview that the booklet, a help- 
ful guide, was published primarily to “en- 
courage shoppers to be furious about manu- 
facturers’ deceptions and to fight for the 
consumer's right to know.” 

Admittedly, the latest booklet, “Codebook,” 
is a meager guide which is of little value in 
deciphering local codes. But the booklet does 
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contain some national brand codes and more 
important it shows the intent of coding. The 
intent, of course, is to keep information from 
the consumer, Mrs. Schakowsky stated. 

For instance, the code of the American 
Tobacco Co., producer of Lucky Strike, Pall 
Mall and others, uses the 12-letter word 
“ambidextrous” as the base of the code. Each 
letter represents one month in this expiration 
date sequence. The year is signified by nu- 
merals zero to nine. 

Another oblique code is Peter Pan peanut 
butter’s concoction. It is based on the 12- 
letter word “peanut butter,” January being 
“p.” The year is determined by a notch on 
the label, if at the top, it was produced in 
an even year, at the bottom an odd one. The 
notch is placed above or below a letter in 
“peanut butter.” The code denotes a produc- 
tion date and designates a six-month shelf 
life. 

But not all codes are so bizarre. There are 
four basic codes, each with as many varia- 
tions as manufacturers. 

The simplest code is the calendar method. 
This method, a type of open dating, consists 
of a four or five digit series, which includes 
in some order the day, month and year of 
production or expiration. However, if the 
consumer does not have a key or guide for 
an individual product, it is almost impossible 
to know which number represents what. 

Another popular method of coding is the 
day-of-the-year method. Usually a manufac- 
turer’s date, the digits 1 through 365 or 366 
are used consecutively. In addition, manu- 
facturers sometimes include the year of pro- 
duction. With this method it is imperative to 
know the standard shelf life for the product, 
which the NCU booklet provides. 

Some codes are complicated to the point of 
intentionally evading consumer understand- 
ing. But if peculiar codes are not enough, 
trying to find the codes will keep any con- 
sumer occupied for hours. The code may be 
stamped, with ink frequently smudged; em- 
bossed, with lettering barely visible; or even 
placed under an outer wrapper, which is fre- 
quently the case with frozen foods, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Schakowsky. 

Since codes are not expected to interest 
the consumer, they may be marked only on 
bulk lot cartons and be missing from individ- 
ual containers. 

Some manufacturers themselves are quick 
to admit they do not want the consumer to 
know the shelf lives of their products. The 
National Biscuit Co. (Nabisco), one of the 
largest manufacturers of cookies and crack- 
ers, has repeatedly refused to reveal its intri- 
cate code to the public, although NCU and 
other groups have asked for it. 

In a telephone interview, Mary Hoban, a 
spokesman for Nabisco in New York, stated 
Nabisco will not release the codes because 
they “are meaningless to the consumer.” 

She said the shelf life of identical prod- 
ucts can vary depending on the climate and 
humidity where they are stored. And the 
consumer would not understand this con- 
cept. 

Admittedly, shelf lives do vary with tem- 
perature and humidity, but a simple chart 
can explain the differences. The Storage 
and Material Handling Departments of the 
Army have devised such charts for perish- 
able foods (produce, bakery goods, meats 
and milk), semi-perishable goods (canned 
foods, flour, etc.) and frozen foods. 

Shelf lives vary greatly between products 
too, according to the Army chart, While some 
canned goods may last three years, under 
normal conditions, mayonnaise should be 
kept only six months. 

The chart, which was read into the Con- 
gressional Record, also breaks down storage 
lives at temperatures of 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit, 70 degrees and 90 degrees. Flour, for 
instance, can be kept 48 months at 40 de- 
grees F, but only 18 at 70 degrees F and six 
months at 90 degrees F. 
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But even with charts available Miss Hoban 
stated, “consumers just would not under- 
stand it.” 

But she stated Nabisco products are al- 
ways fresh because sales representatives are 
responsible for stocking and checking gro- 
cers’ shelves. 

Nabisco’s closed mouth attitude about 
codes is not unique, however. Campbell Soup 
Co. is also reticent to release its code. 

A public relations spokesman for the Cam-~- 
den, N.J., firm did not want to release the 
code. He stated the subject of code is some- 
what controversial now and “Campbell 
wants to sit back and watch what happens” 
before it releases any form of the dating 
code to the public. 

Doug Robinson, a member of the quality 
control division, stated public knowledge of 
codes could be detrimental. If people knew 
the codes they would buy the newer prod- 
ucts, while those produced earlier—and still 
edible—would sit on the shelf. 

“There is no need for this: canned goods 
can last three years easily,” he stated. 

But products do not stay on the shelves 
that long. “There is a rapid turnover of stock 
both in the store and the warehouse,” he 
stated. 

For all Robinson's assurance about rapid 
turnover, there are outdated products on 
grocers shelves. 

According to the NCU investigations of 
major chain stores in the Chicago area turned 
up many thousands of dollars of out-of-date 
food items on grocers shelves... “food 
items that should not have been sold for 
days and sometimes weeks and would you 
believe?—years !" 

In Washington, D.C. one consumer group 
found a canned baby formula over ten years 
old still on the grocer’s shelf. 

With the freshness of food sometimes in 
question, consumer protection, though loud- 
ly proclaimed, may still be a myth. 

According to NCU the only way to explode 
& myth and protect the consumer is to know 
the facts—in this case to have the codes. 

Mrs. Schakowsky herself advocated an 
open dating system as a way of allowing the 
consumer to protect himself. Only through 
his own knowledge can the consumer be safe, 
she said. 


DATING Lacks LEGAL CONSIDERATION— 
ARE Foops FRESH? 
(By Susan Giller) 

The struggle for fresh food is one every 
consumer faces. But the marketplace is 
shaky ground for the average shopper to 
fight on. 

Although he does hold that mighty weap- 
on, the buying dollar, he has little choice 
but to buy foods. 

The consumer's position in the fresh food 
Struggle is even more tenuous when he at- 
tempts to fight, on legal grounds, the selling 
of old food, because there is nothing illegal 
about selling most of it. 

There are no federal or Pennsylvania laws 
requiring aged food to be removed from 
shelves. 

When asked, a spokesman for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture said he did not 
know whether freshness dating was man- 
datory. After a search, one department 
produced the Wholesome Meat Act and rules 
for the inspection of poultry and poultry 
products. 

But the acts do not require either an 
inspection date or expiration date be visible 
to the consumer. According to one Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pamphlet. USDA- 
inspected products must carry labels with 
“an accurate name or description of the 
product, a complete listing of the ingredients 
+... the net weight of the product, the 
packer or distributor’s mame and address, 
and the mark of inspection.” But nothing 
is said about a date. 

The handling of semi-perishable foods is 
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the work of another USDA division. But even 
though this department sent us a bundle of 
material on home storage of foods, and sug- 
gestions for buying foods, there was no infor- 
mation on required dating or the removal of 
old food. 

While the shelf lives of most foods are not 
required or enforced, some Delaware County 
municipalities do require the dating of milk. 

David Crisman, milk control officer and 
chemist for Haverford Township, said Upper 
Darby, Springfield, Marple and Haverford 
Township all have milk dating ordinances, 

The ordinances differ with each munic- 
ipality, according to Crisman. 

In Haverford Township, for instance, milk 
must be removed from shelves 96 hours after 
the midnight of the day it was pasteurized, 
he said. 

In Upper Darby, the milk dating ordinance 
requires milk to be removed from the shelf 
60 hours from the midnight of the day of 
pasteurization. 

However, this ordinance has been a sore 
point with local dairies, four of which have 
asked for a court injunction to prevent its 
enforcement. The dairies contend the ordi- 
nance is unconstitutional and that the au- 
thority to enact it was never delegated to 
the township by the state legislature. 

Aside from milk dating, the lack of food 
freshness laws has tied the hands of con- 
sumer protection agencies, 

Fred Karch, director of the Consumer Hot- 
line for Delaware County, stated he is not 
aware of any legal restrictions on the selling 
of outdated items. 

His department, a part of the county’s 
public relations department, therefore can- 
not enforce the selling of fresh food. But, he 
said protection can come through “enlight- 
ened self interest” on the part of the con- 
sumer, 

The state’s Bureau of Consumer Protection 
in Philadelphia also does nothing to handle 
dated food problems, A spokesman said the 
bureau does not have the personnel or train- 
ing to handle such complaints. 

“We handle things like consumer fraud, 
deceptive advertising, problems with door-to- 
door salesmen and things like that,” she 
said. 

Robert Davis, chief of milk and foods sub- 
division of the Philadelphia Health Depart- 
ment, said that although there are no laws 
governing food dating in Philadelphia, his 
department checks the wholesomeness of 
perishable items in markets. Canned goods 
and other semi-perishables are not checked 
at all. 

“Canned goods are not going to lose their 
wholesomeness, after all they are in air tight 
seals,” he said. They are good indefinitely. 

But all food, even canned goods do start 
to deteriorate after a point. Now, legislators 
have introduced bills in both Houses of Con- 
gress that will require all products to carry 
a pull date in “commonly used letter abbre- 
viations for such months.” 

U.S. Rep. Bob Eckhardt (D-Tex.) intro- 
duced H.R. 8417 and at the same time U.S. 
Sen. Vance Hartke (D. Ind.) introduced a 
Senate version of the open dating bill, S.R. 
2079. 

The bills, if passed, will require all manu- 
facturers to label products with pull dates, 
to be set for each product by the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

In addition, labels will be required to in- 
clude the “optimum temperature and hu- 
midity conditions for storage.” 

The bills also include a possible $5,000 fine 
or a year’s imprisonment for violations for 
the act. 

Until now, codes have been used by indus- 
try “because they want to check on how 
fast products move and in case something 
were wrong with a lot and had to be recalled. 
It was not done because of the nutritional 
value of the product,” according to Howard 
Marlow, legislative assistant to Hartke. 
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The two bills, now in subcommittees, and 
& 1969 predecessor, which did not pass, are 
among the first attempts to implement man- 
datory open dating, Marlow said. 

And at first the food industry was against 
the bills, according to Steve Marcowitz, legis- 
lative assistant to Eckhardt. But now the in- 
dustry seems to be more agreeable because 
it is “scared states will start enacting their 
legislation which would require different 
standards for different localities.” 

Both bills are expected to come up in com- 
mittee after the first of 1972. 

THEY DESIRE OPEN DATING—Foop CODING 
BAFFLES BUYERS 


(By Susan Giller) 


The traditional roles of the homemaker are 
varied and time consuming. 

She is, among other things, responsible —- 
at least in part—for the health, education 
and welfare of those in her care. 

One of her major responsibilities is to 
provide fresh, wholesome meals for her fam- 
ily. And this is not always an easy task. 

Sure, she can pinch a tomato or hit a 
watermelon to determine its ripeness, but 
how can she tell the freshness of canned 
goods, boxed items or things in a bottle? 

Several area women were asked for their 
thoughts on problems of food freshness: Most 
admitted they do not always know if they are 
getting fresh food. 

Some were not even aware of the problems 
concerning food freshness. 

One Prospect Park woman said she did not 
know groceries have shelf lives. “I know with 
fruit and produce you can get spoiled things 
if you are not careful, but I just assumed 
canned foods last forever.” 

Another Prospect Park housewife said, she 
just assumed store managers “keep stuff up- 
to-date on the shelves.” 

And a Chester nurse said she only knew 
milk and coffee are stamped with a date, “but 
that's about it.” 

A Wallingford woman said she had only 
recently learned that canned goods cannot 
be used indefinitely, Now, she added she is 
definitely concerned about whether she is 
getting fresh food. 

A Drexel Hill teacher learned about coding 
when she saw a copy of the National Consum- 
ers Union “Codebook.” 

“I never realized what numbers on cans 
were for. Now I seriously wonder what I have 
been buying,” she said. 

After seeing the pamphlet, she said she 
would try deciphering codes the next time 
she went shopping. 

But, she, like most of the other women 
interviewed complained that the time in- 
volved in deciphering incomprehensible codes 
is more than she can afford. 

One Delaware County mother of 11, said 
she sometimes tries to decode items, but she 
has so much shopping to do and stores are 
so crowded, it is too much trouble to do all 
the time.” 

However, she said, often she has opened 
cans that just do not smell right and has had 
to return them. “And that takes just as 
much time as decoding.” 

One Prospect Park teacher, said she knows 
manufacturers code-date items, but does not 
have time to decode items while shopping. 

“It really burns me, too,” she said. “The 
numbers are there, but when I shop after 
school, I am so tired, I am just not willing 
to spend an extra half hour or so checking 
dates. 

“I think it is a dirty practice for manu- 
facturers to code-date things. It is impossible 
for housewives, let alone working women, to 
know how fresh their food is,” she said. 

All of the women interviewed said it was 
impossible to decode all of the products their 
families use. And only one of the women said 
she is able to make a point of buying food on 
the basis of freshness dates. 

An Upper Darby housewife, said she al- 
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ways checks the dates on milk and eggs, both 
of which are open dated with expiration 
dates. 

She also said she tries to shop at stores 
where at least the house brand is open dated. 
“I cannot decipher any of the other codes,” 
she said. “And I really don’t trust the manu- 
facturers, so I avoid them as much as pos- 
sible.” 

She, however, was not alone in a desire to 
have all foods open dated. All of the women 
even those previously unaware of coding, 
thought open dating was a good idea. 

“I guess, open dating is the only way we will 
ever know the age of our food,” one woman 
said, after she was told about codes. 

Another woman, aware of the intricacies of 
code dating, said open dating ought to be 
as visible as the weight on the item, least it 
be hidden from the consumer. 

All of the woman also favored legislation 
that would mandate open dating on all 
edibles. 

“If it isn’t required by law, it will take 
manufacturers a hundred years to get around 
to open dating, if they ever do it at all,” 
one woman said. 

The majority of the women, contrary to 
what many store personnel believe, stated 
they would buy on the basis of dates. Many 
of the women were eager to have open dating 
available, and were very ready to use it. 

Comments ranged from, “I would appreci- 
ate open dating very much,” to, “of course 
I would use dates, I too am interested in what 
we eat,” 

Only one woman said she would not bother 
checking even open dates. Her husband does 
the shopping. 


FDA'S FAILURE TO CHARGE FEES 
FOR PROCESSING DRUG APPLICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Food and Drug Administration, which 
continually argues it is short of funds, is 
ignoring a significant source of financing 
in its day-to-day operations. Rather than 
charge private drug companies for the 
cost of processing applications for new 
drugs as authorized by law, the FDA 
funds these operations out of its limited 
budget. This policy has cost the agency 
almost $12 million in fiscal years 1968-70 
and is continuing at the present time. At 
the same time, the backlog of new drug 
applications gets larger and larger every 
year to the detriment of the private com- 
panies as well as the public, The amount 
of money is relatively small from the 
companies’ standpoint, but makes up 5 
percent of the FDA’s budget. The com- 
panies no doubt would gladly pay for this 
processing cost if they knew it would im- 
prove the operations of the agency. 

I am writing Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Richardson and 
Commissioner Edwards, of the FDA, to- 
day, calling their attention to a GAO re- 
port regarding this problem and urging 
them to change this policy promptly. 

The FDA has the responsibility for as- 
suring that the drugs Americans take are 
safe, effective, and properly labeled and 
marketed. Before distributing prescrip- 
tion drugs in interstate commerce, manu- 
facturers are required to obtain FDA ap- 
proval. In administering this require- 
ment, the FDA _  processes—without 
charge—three types of applications: 

Investigational new drug applications 
for clinical testing of new products; 

New drug applications to demonstrate 
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that new products are safe, effective, and 
ready for marketing; and 

Abbreviated new drug applications to 
demonstrate effectiveness for drugs that 
have previously been approved for safety. 

It is general Government policy that 
Federal agencies should charge fees for 
services they provide when those services 
result in special benefits beyond those 
which accrue to the public at large. An 
example is the Government’s policy of 
charging fees for quality control tests 
for insulin and food color additives. 
Nonetheless, the cost of processing drug 
applications has been borne by the FDA. 

There is no question that the drug 
companies can afford to pay reasonable 
fees for FDA's services. Drug sales in the 
United States total about $14 billion a 
year, and the industry earns about two 
and a half billion dollars in pre-tax 
profits each year, a rate of return of 37 
percent on stockholders’ equity. 

In spite of the profits drug companies 
receive through the marketing of FDA- 
regulated drugs, the FDA has taken the 
position that the processing of drug ap- 
plications does not result in benefits to 
the companies beyond those which ac- 
crue to the public at large. The agency 
has therefore failed to charge the com- 
panies fees for processing applications. 

At the same time, the processing of 
applications has placed significant strain 
on the FDA’s own, already overburdened 
operations. The costs of processing con- 
stitute approximately 5 percent of the 
agency’s total operating costs, thereby 
diverting funds from other activities the 
FDA leadership agrees should be per- 
formed. In testifying last May before a 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Commissioner Edwards stated that— 

It is indeed true that our resources are lim- 
ited. Also, there are a tremendous variety of 
products and industries within the FDA's 
regulatory jurisdiction, The establishment of 


priorities and allocation of resources, there- 
fore, is a difficult task. 


In these circumstances, the FDA is 
failing to fulfill its public responsibility 
by unnecessarily diverting 5 percent of 
its operating budget from other priorities. 

In addition, this policy has actually 
hindered the testing and marketing of 
new drugs. Pharmaceutical companies 
have long complained of the delays in- 
volved in getting FDA approval of their 
applications. Indeed, there is a large 
backlog of pending applications. One of 
the reasons for this backlog is that the 
cost of running an adequate program of 
processing applications is more than the 
FDA can afford. If the drug companies— 
rather than the FDA—paid the costs of 
processing applications, it would be pos- 
sible for the FDA to hire the personnel 
necessary to do the job adequately, with- 
out diverting funds from its other oper- 
ations. More efficient processing of appli- 
cations would allow pharmaceutical com- 
panies faster access to the market and 
increase their sales. 

On several occasions, the FDA has 
stated that it was reviewing the matter. 
First, a report analyzing the problem 
was supposed to be completed by the FDA 
by the end of fiscal year 1971. Now, 7 
months and several million dollars later, 
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that report still has not been done. Once 
the report is finished, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has said 
it will meet with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to discuss the matter. 
All this delay seems entirely unneces- 
sary; the problem is not a complex one. 
A simple solution that would benefit the 
public, the FDA, and pharmaceutical 
companies could be found and instituted 
virtually immediately. It is time for the 
FDA, HEW, and OMB to address the 
problem, 

The GAO report concludes that the 
FDA should set fees for the processing of 
drug applications, I strongly concur with 
that recommendation. In addition, I be- 
lieve this recommendation should be im- 
plemented promptly, without more bu- 
reaucratic red tape, delay, or study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the GAO 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
Washington, D.C. 

This is ọur report on fees not charged for 
processing applications for new drugs by the 
Food and Drug Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Our review was made pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1950 (31 U.S.C. 67). 

Copies of this report are being sent to the 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 


and to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


ELMER B, STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


FEES NOT CHARGED FOR PROCESSING APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR New Drucs—Foop AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


(Report to the Congress by the Comptroller 
General of the United States) 


DIGEST 
Why the review was made 


Manufacturers of new drugs, or any other 
persons seeking the distribution of drugs in 
interstate commerce, are required to file ap- 
plications with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) and to obtain its approval 
before the products may be sold to the pub- 
lic. 

In administering this requirement FDA 
processes—without charge—three types of 
applications: investigational new drug ap- 
plications to clinically test new products; 
new drug applications, including supple- 
ments, to demonstrate that new products 
are safe, effective, and ready for marketing; 
and, abbreviated new drug applications to 
demonstrate effectiveness for drugs that pre- 
viously have been approved for safety. 

In view of the Government's general policy 
that Federal agencies charge fees, for serv- 
ices they provide when such services result 
in special benefits beyond those which ac- 
crue to the public at large, the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) examined into why 
FDA was not charging a fee for processing 
applications for new drugs. 


Findings and conclusions 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
contains. no specific requirement that FDA 
charge fees for processing applications for 
new i 
FDA's costs of providing these services 
averaged $3.9 million annually for fiscal years 
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1968-70, or about 5 percent of its total oper- 
ating costs. During this period FDA received 
an average 3,400 applications annually. 

According to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), fees have 
not been charged for processing drug appli- 
cations because HEW believed that the bene- 
fits received by the general public from the 
services involved were primary and that the 
benefits received by the manufacturers were 
secondary. HEW undertook a study of the 
need for establishing fees for its services in 
processing applications involving new drugs. 

GAO believes that, although the general 
public accrues immeasurable health benefits, 
the drug manufacturers acquire benefits 
through the right to market the approved 
product for profit. Therefore GAO believes 
that it would be appropriate to consider es- 
tablishing fees for FDA’s services in process- 
ing applications involving new drugs. Such 
fees would help to defray a portion of FDA’s 
cost of providing such services. 

GAO believes also, however, that fees 
should not be so high as to deter submission 
of drug applications or to seriously affect the 
cost of medical care. (See p. 9.) 


Recommendations or suggestions 


GAO recommends that the Secretary, HEW, 
establish fees for the services rendered by 
FDA in processing investigational new drug 
applications, new drug applications includ- 
ing supplements, and abbreviated new drug 
applications, unless the results of the HEW 
study convincingly demonstrate that such 
fees should not be established. 


Agency actions and unresolved issues 


HEW stated that FDA would analyze all 
the possible ramifications that might arise if 
fees were charged for processing applications 
for new drugs. FDA had undertaken such a 
study with the intent of completing it prior 
to the end of fiscal year 1971; however, as of 
September 30, 1971, the study was still in 
process. (See p. 8.) 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) has requested a meeting with the Sec- 
retary, HEW, to discuss the matter. OMB also 
has indicated that it would review the HEW 
study when completed. (See p. 8.) 


Matters for consideration by the Congress 


GAO is submitting this report to the Con- 
gress because of the current interest of its 
committees and members in the operations 
and practices of FDA and because of the con- 
gressional interest in the fees and charges 
of regulatory agencies. 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


The Food and Drug Administration, a con- 
stituent agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is responsible for 
administering the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended (21 U.S.C. 
301), which is intended to prevent the man- 
ufacture, distribution, and sale of adulterated 
or misbranded foods, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics through interstate commerce. The 
act requires that manufacturers of new 
drugs, or any other persons seeking the dis- 
tribution of drugs in interstate commerce, 
file applications with FDA and obtain its 
approval before the products may be sold to 
the general public. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, FDA 
reviews three types of applications: (1) in- 
vestigational new drug applications to clini- 
cally test new products, (2) new drug appli- 
cations, including supplements, to demon- 
strate that new products are safe, effective, 
and ready for marketing, and (3) abbrevi- 
ated new drug applications to demonstrate 
effectiveness for drugs that previously have 
been approved for safety. 

FDA’s cost of providing these services aver- 
aged $3.9 million annually for fiscal years 
1968-70, or about 5 percent of its total op- 
erating costs. During this period FDA re- 
ceived an average 3,400 applications an- 
nually. 
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INVESTIGATIONAL NEW DRUG APPLICATIONS 


The legislation requires that, before a new 
drug may be introduced into interstate com- 
merce, FDA must approve the drug for both 
safety and efficacy. To satisfy FDA require- 
ments for safety and efficacy, the manufac- 
turer must, among other things, clinically 
test the drug under closely controlled con- 
ditions. Because this may involve the inter- 
state shipment of an unapproved drug to 
qualified experts, FDA requires the manufac- 
turer to submit an investigational new drug 
application to exempt the drug from the ban 
on interstate commerce, 

As part of the application, FDA requires 
the manufacturer to submit a report of the 
results of preclinical tests, usually performed 
on animals, to justify the proposed clinical 
tests on humans. If the data is sufficient to 
justify testing the product on humans, the 
clinical testing of the drug may begin. After 
the manufacturer has completed the clini- 
cal testing and evaluated the test results, 
he may file a new drug application for the 
approval of FDA. 

New drug applications 

Under existing procedures the manufac- 
turer, on his own initiative, files a new drug 
application when, in his opinion, he has 
developed evidence that the product is safe 
and effective for its intended purpose. 

The application must be accompanied by a 
full report of the investigations of the prod- 
uct; a full list of the substances used in 
the synthesis, extraction, or other method 
of preparation of the product; a full state- 
ment of the product’s composition; a full 
description of the methods used in, and the 
facilities and controls used for, the manu- 
facture, processing, and packing of the prod- 
uct; samples of the product and its proposed 
packaging; and specimens of the product’s 
proposed labeling. If FDA is satisfied that 
the evidence submitted by the manufacturer 
substantially demonstrates the safety and 
effectiveness of the product, it approves the 
product for marketing. 


Abbreviated new drug applications 


An abbreviated new drug application allows 
manufacturers of certain drugs that were 
approved only for safety during 1938-62 to 
continue marketing their products while 
demonstrating the products’ effectiveness to 
FDA. The procedure requires the manufac- 
turer to submit only the most essential data 
to demonstrate effectiveness, inasmuch as 
abbreviated new drug applications are ac- 
cepted by FDA only when no unusual manu- 
facturing problems or doubts about the 
safety or efficacy of the drug exist. 

Scope of review 

We reviewed the legislation which au- 
thorizes FDA to process applications for new 
drugs and FDA’s policies and procedures for 
providing such services. We reviewed also the 
legislation which authorizes Federal agencies 
to establish fees for special services provided 
for the benefit of any person and the imple- 
menting instructions issued by OMB. We also 
obtained information from FDA regarding 
the cost that would be subject to recovery 
by the Government. 


CHAPTER 2. FEES NOT BEING CHARGED BY FDA FOR 
PROCESSING APPLICATIONS INVOLVING NEW 
DRUGS 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
contains no specific requirement that FDA 
charge a fee for its services in processing in- 
vestigational new drug applications, new 
drug applications, supplements to new drug 
applications, and abbreviated new drug appli- 
cations submitted to FDA by manufacturers 
or other persons seeking the distribution of 
drugs in interstate commerce. 

HEW has not charged fees for these services 
because it believed that these services pri- 
marily benefited the general public and only 
incidentally benefited the applicants. HEW 
did not consider that the Government’s gen- 
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eral policy, under which Federal agencies re- 
cover the costs of special services from the 
users who benefit, was applicable to the 
processing of drug applications. 

We believe that, in addition to the general 
public’s accruing immeasurable health bene- 
fits, the drug manufacturers acquire benefits 
through the right to market approved prod- 
ucts for profit. Therefore we believe that it 
would be appropriate to consider establishing 
fees for FDA’s services in processing applica- 
tions involving new drugs. Such fees would 
help to defray a portion of FDA’s costs of pro- 
viding such services. We believe also, how- 
ever, that fees should not be so high as to 
deter submission of drug applications or to 
seriously affect the cost of medical care. 


CRITERION FOR CHARGING FEES 


The Government's general policy of charg- 
ing fees for special services is expressed in 
title V of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act of 1952 (31 U.S.C. 483a), commonly 
called the User Charge Act, as follows: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service publication, report, document, 
benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, 
license, permit, certificate, registration or 
similar thing of value or utility performed, 
furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or 
issued by any Federal agency * * * to or 
for any person (including groups, associa- 
tions, organizations, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, or businesses) * * * shall be self sus- 
taining to the full extent possible, and the 
head of each Federal agency is authorized by 
regulation * * * to prescribe therefor such 
fee, charge or price, if any, as he shall deter- 
mine * * * to be fair and equitable taking 
into consideration direct and indirect cost to 
the Government, value to the recipient, pub- 
lic policy or interest served, and other perti- 
nent facts * * +” 

Instructions to executive agencies for the 
implementation of this policy are contained 
in OMB Circular No. A-25, dated September 
23, 1959, as amended. On May 18, 1962, HEW 
adopted the requirements of Circular No, 
A-25 as its official policy. Specifically, this 
circular provides: 

“(1) Where a service (or privilege) pro- 
vides special benefits to an identifiable re- 
cipient above and beyond those which ac- 
crue to the public at large, a charge should 
be imposed to recover the full cost to the 
Federal Government of rendering that serv- 
ice. For example, a special benefit will be 
considered to accrue and a charge should be 
imposed when a Government-rendered 
service: 

(a) Enables the beneficiary to obtain more 
immediate or substantial gains or values 
* * * than those which accrue to the gen- 
eral public * * +, 

(b) Provides business stability or assures 
public confidence in the busihess activity 
of the beneficiary * * *, or 

(c) Is performed at the request of the 
recipient and is above and beyond the serv- 
ices regularly received by other members of 
the same industry or group, or of the gen- 
eral public * * *, 

“(2) No charge should be made for serv- 
ices when the identification of the ultimate 
beneficiary is obscure and the services can 
be primarily considered as benefiting broadly 
the general public (e.g., licensing of new 
biological products) .” 

Our review showed, however, that HEW 
did not consider that the Government's gen- 
eral policy for charging fees was applicable 
to the processing of drug applications. For 
instance, an HEW official informed us that 
HEW considered that charging fees for proc- 
essing new drug applications was not in the 
publi¢ interest, as the ultimate beneficiary 
of the services was the public at large and 
that any benefits accruing to the manufac- 
turers involved were secondary and inci- 
dental to those accruing to the general 
public. 

We believe that, although the general pub- 
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lic accrues immeasurable health benefits, 
the drug manufacturers acquire a valuable 
right—the right to market the approved 
product for profit. 


COST TO FDA OF PROCESSING DRUG APPLICATIONS 


We attempted to identify the unit cost 
of processing drug applications but were 
unable to obtain an accurate count of the 
number of applications processed during a 
given fiscal year and the related costs. There- 
fore we calculated an average cost of process- 
ing drug applications on the basis of the 
number of drug applications received and 
the cost of processing the applications in 
fiscal years 1968, 1969, and 1970. We recog- 
nize that the costs of processing drug ap- 
plications in a fiscal year may not be alloca- 
ble directly to the applications received in 
that year, but we believe that an average 
cost computed on this basis can be used as 
a general indicator of the cost of process- 
ing a drug application. 

The following table shows that, on an an- 
nual basis, the number of applications re- 
ceived in fiscal years 1968-70 averaged 3,400. 
The costs, exclusive of overhead costs, in- 
curred by FDA in reviewing these applica- 
tions during the same fiscal years averaged 
$3.9 million annually—mostly for salaries— 
or about 5 percent of FDA's total operating 
costs, and were distributed as follows: 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR FISCAL YEARS 1968-70 


Cost of 
services 

(thou- | 

sands) 


Number 


Type of applications received 


Investigational new drug 

applications $1, 372 
New drug applications... 1, 555 
Abbreviated new drug 

applications ! 83 
Supplements to new drug 

applications 871 


1 Ist full year of operation was fiscal year 1970. 


On the basis of our computation, the av- 
erage cost of processing a drug application 
that is ultimately approved has been about 
$9,700, comprising the cost of processing (1) 
an investigational mew drug application 
($1,022), (2) a new drug application ($5,437), 
and (3) six supplements (at $534 each); 
which FDA informed us was the average num- 
ber filed for each new drug application. 


Agency comments 


We solicited the views of HEW and OMB, 
respectively, on a draft of this report in which 
we suggested that HEW establish fees for 
services rendered by FDA in processing drug 
applications. By letter dated December 30, 
1970 (see app. II), the Assistant Secretary, 
Comptroller, submitted HEW’s comments on 
our report. HEW stated that, on the basis of 
information in our report, it would not be 
reasonable to implement our suggestion to 
establish fees and that a more intensive study 
of all possible ramifications would be needed. 
HEW stated also that FDA would undertake 
such a study with the intent of completing 
it prior to June 30, 1971. HEW informed us 
that the study was still in process at Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 

In a letter dated April 20, 1971 (see app. 
III), the Deputy Director, OMB, advised us 
that OMB had requested a meeting with the 
Secretary of HEW to discuss the Secretary’s 
views on the institution of user fees for 
processing drug applications. OMB advised 
us further that it Intended to review HEW’s 
study and that, depending on the outcome 
of the study, a reinterpretation of Circular 
No. A-25 and 31 U.S.C. 483a might be appro- 
priate. 

We consider it appropriate for HEW to make 
an intensive analysis of all possible ramifica- 
tions involving the assessment of user 
charges. It is our view, however, that the 
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Government’s general policy to collect fees 
for services resulting in special benefits to 
persons or organizations, as discussed in our 
report, constitutes a sufficient basis for estab- 
lishing such fees. 

HEW said that the objective of an investi- 
gational new drug application was not to 
license the marketing of a new drug but 
rather to protect the human subjects of clin- 
ical research. HEW said also that the pro- 
motion and sale of investigational new drugs 
was strictly regulated by FDA to ensure that 
the application was not used as an overt 
mechanism for financial gain. Therefore HEW 
stated that charging fees for investigational 
new drug applications did not appear to be 
warranted because the maufacturer did not 
receive any value. 

We do not agree that a manufacturer does 
not receive value from the processing of an 
investigational new drug application. This 
service allows the manufacturer to clinically 
test a product and to gather the evidence 
necessary to substantiate claims for safety 
and efficacy—the major requirements for ob- 
taining FDA approval of the product for 
marketing. 

HEW agreed, however, that approval of a 
new drug application resulted in the manu- 
facturer’s receiving some benefit but ques- 
tioned charging a fee for the application it- 
self. HEW stated that a manufacturer would 
not realize any benefit from a new drug ap- 
plication that was disapproved. 

When a manufacturer files an application, 
FDA has a legal duty to process and review 
the application in a manner commensurate 
with statutory requirements. In our opinion 
the costs of fulfilling these requirements in 
the processing of an application are essen- 
tially the same, regardless of FDA’s final de- 
cision as to whether an applicant has been 
successful or unsuccessful. 

Moreover we believe that the disapproval of 
a new drug application may benefit the man- 
ufacturer, because FDA informs the manu- 
facturer of the deficiencies involved in the 
application. This information provides the 
manufacturer with an opportunity to revise 
the product or to conduct additional tests 
to prove that the product is a safe and effec- 
tive drug. 

HEW stated also that our suggestion for a 
fixed average fee for new drug applications 
appeared to be inequitable. We did not sug- 
gest, however, that a fixed average fee be 
established but suggested that fees be es- 
tablished for services rendered by FDA in 
processing the different types of applications. 


Conclusion 


According to HEW, fees have not been 
charged for processing drug applications, be- 
cause HEW believed that the benefits re- 
ceived by the general public from the serv- 
ices involved were primary and that the ben- 
efits received by the manufacturers were 
secondary. 

HEW informed us that an intensive study 
of the matter was necessary, however, and 
that FDA would undertake such a study. 
Also, OMB advised us that it intended to re- 
view the results of the HEW study and that, 
depending on the outcome of the study, a 
reinterpretation of Circular No. A-25 and 
31 U.S.C. 483a might be appropriate. 

We believe that services provided by FDA 
in processing drug applications benefit both 
the general public and private identifiable 
parties and should not be excluded from 
the Government’s general user-charge policy. 
Although the regulatory legislation has been 
enacted primarily for the protection of the 
public, the fact remains that manufacturers 
complying with the requirements of the leg- 
islation acquire a valuable right—the right 
to market the approved product for profit. 

In the absence of a specific provision in 
FDA's authorizing legislation prohibiting fees 
for these services and in view of the Govern- 
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ment’s general user-charge policy, we believe 
that the Secretary of HEW should establish 
fees for processing applications for new drugs. 
We do believe, however, that fees should not 
be so high as to deter submission of drug 
applications or to seriously affect the cost of 
medical care. 

As previously stated HEW informed us 
that, as of September 30, 1971, the study 
referred to in its comments on our report 
was still in process. We consider it appro- 
priate for HEW to make such a study, which 
would include an analysis of all possible ram- 
ifications that might arise if fees were as- 
sessed for the processing of applications for 
new drugs. 

The concern of the Congress over the ade- 
quacy of fees charged by Government agen- 
cies for services rendered to special benefi- 
ciaries was expressed by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in its report on the 
Independent Offices and Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development appropriation 
bill for 1969 (S. Rept. 1375, 90th Cong., 2d 
sess.), as follows: 

“The committee joins with the House 
committee in its concern that the Federal 
Government is not receiving sufficient return 
for all the services which it renders to special 
beneficiaries, and in its recommendation that 
the applicable agencies review their schedule 
of fees and charges with a view to making 
increases or adjustments as may be war- 
ranted, taking into consideration beneficial 
certificates and privileges granted to offset in 
part the increasing needs for direct appropri- 
ations for operating costs of the agencies con- 
cerned.” 

Thus in the light of congressional concern, 
as expressed by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not receiving sufficient return for all 
the services it renders to special beneficiaries, 
we believe that, unless the results of the 
HEW study convincingly demonstrate other- 
wise, appropriate fees should be established 
for processing drug applications. 


Recommendation to the Secretary of HEW 


We recommend that the Secretary, HEW, 
establish fees for the services rendered by 
FDA in processing investigational new drug 
applications, new drug applications includ- 
ing supplements, and abbreviated new drug 
applications, unless the results of the HEW 
study convincingly demonstrate that such 
fees should not be established. 

APPENDIXES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1970. 

Mr. DEAN K. CROWTHER, 

Assistant Director, Civil Division, U.S. Gen- 
eneral Accounting Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak MR. CROWTHER: The Secretary has 
asked that I reply to the draft report of the 
General Accounting Office entitled, "Process- 
ing of Drug Applications without Charging 
Fees.” Enclosed are the Department’s com- 
ments on the findings and recommendation 
in your report. 

We appreciate the opportunity to review 
and comment on your report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. CARDWELL, 
Assistant Secretary, Comptroller. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

COMMENTS ON THE DRAFT OF A GAO REPORT TO 

THE CONGRESS ENTITLED “PROCESSING OF 

DRUG APPLICATIONS WITHOUT CHARGING FEES” 

GAO recommendation 

The Secretary of HEW should establish 
fees for the services rendered by the Food 
and Drug Administration in processing in- 
vestigational new drug applications, abbre- 
viated new drug applications, and supple- 
ments thereto. 
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Department comments 


We do not believe that it would be rea- 
sonable to implement GAO’s recommenda- 
tion solely on the basis of the information 
contained in the GAO report. We believe that 
this area needs a much fuller and more in- 
tensive study that would include analysis of 
all the possible ramifications that might arise 
if this recommendation were implemented. 
Therefore, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) will undertake such a study with 
the intent of completing it prior to the end 
of the current fiscal year. During the course 
of this study, the FDA will fully evaluate 
the merits of GAO's recommendations as 
well as explore other alternative courses of 
action. 

We believe that there are many funda- 
mental problems connected with the concept 
of charging drug application fees that are 
not readily apparent. For example, in con- 
nection with charging fees for “Investiga- 
tive New Drug Applications” (INDs) the 
GAO rationale is that a fee would recover 
from the manufacturer some part of the 
value that he receives as a result of obtain- 
ing the right to market a drug. The objective 
of the IND is not to license the marketing 
of a new drug; its intent is to protect the 
human subjects of clinical research. The 
promotion and sale of drugs covered under 
INDs is strictly regulated by FDA to assure 
that the IND is not used as an overt mech- 
anism for financial gain. Consequently, the 
stated rationale for drug application fees 
does not appear to apply to INDs. 

For similar reasons, the justification for 
the New Drug Application (NDA) fee pro- 

in this report seems questionable. 
Obviously, the approval of an NDA gives the 
manufacturer some benefit which has a mar- 
ket value as long as there is an adequate de- 
mand for the drug. But the report recom- 
mends a fee for the application itself, not 
the approval of the application. Clearly, a 
firm realizes no market value from an NDA 
that is not approved. The only beneficiary 
in such a case is the general public, which is 
protected against exposure to an unsafe or 
ineffective drug. Since less than 20 percent of 
the NDAs reviewed in the years 1968-1970 
were approved, most applicants who submit 
NDAs receive no market benefits. Conse- 
quently, the rationale for NDA fees might 
be considered somewhat inconsistent and 
inequitable. 

The recommendation for a fixed average 
fee for NDAs appears to be inequitable. By 
recommending a fixed average for NDA fees, 
the report implies that the cost of processing 
one NDA is roughly comparable to any other. 
In fact, however, the resources required to 
review an NDA vary from a few man-months 
to several man-years of review effort. Since 
an average fee would exceed the costs for 
many NDA reviews, a fixed fee structure 
would be unfair to many individual firms. 

The preceding comments are not intended 
to reflect insurmountable objections to drug 
application fees. They are examples of fac- 
tors, similar to the many cited in the report 
itself, which we feel deserve a most careful 
and thorough analysis before we can accept 
the desirability of drug application fees. We 
recognize that the Office of Management and 
Budget shares FDA’s interest in developing 
feasible drug application fees. Although we 
cannot support the report's recommendation 
on the basis of current evidence, FDA will, 
as stated, candidly evaluate the merits of 
this and related alternatives in the coming 
months. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1971. 
Mr. A. T. SAMUELSON, 
Director, Civil Division, 
General Accounting Office, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SAMUELSON: This is in reply to 

your November 2, 1970, letter requesting the 
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Office of Management and Budget to recon- 
sider its position on the charging of fees by 
the Food and Drug Administration for the 
processing of drug applications. 

A reinterpretation of Circular Number 
A-25 and Regulation 31 U.S.C. 488a might 
be appropriate in the case of the proposal 
that FDA institute user charges. While we 
feel that there are more fundamental] issues 
concerning the financing of FDA operations 
than those raised in the report, we are re- 
questing that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare discuss with us his views 
on the institution of user fees for this service. 

In regard to the broader question raised 
above, FDA is conducting a thorough evalu- 
ation of possible financing options. We are 
requesting that this study be submitted to 
this Office for review upon its completion by 
the agency. 

Sincerely, 
CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Deputy Director. 
Principal Oficials of the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare Respon- 

sible for the Activties Discussed in This 

Report—Tenure of Office 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 


Elliot L. Richardson, June 1970 to Present. 

Robert H. Finch, January 1969 to June 
1970. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, March 1968 to January 
1969. 

John W. Gardner, August 1965 to March 
1968. 

Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
August 1965. 


Assistant Secretary, Comptroller 
James B. Cardwell, August 1970 to Present. 


James F. Kelly, October 1965 to August 
1970. 


Assistant Secretary (Health and Scientific 
Affairs) 1 
Dr. Merlin K. DuVal, July 1971 to Present. 
Roger O. Egeberg, July 1969 to July 1971. 
Philip R. Lee, November 1965 to February 
1969. 


July 1962 to 


Commissioner, Food and Drug 
Administration 

Dr. Charles C, Edwards, February 1970 to 
Present. 

Herbert L. Ley, Jr., July 1968 to December 
1969. 

James L. Goddard, January 1966 to June 
1968. 

Winton B. Rankin (acting), December 1965 
to January 1966. 

George P. Larick, August 1954 to Decem- 
ber 1965. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PROPOSALS TO 
END THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, today is a 
day of reckoning on the Vietnam war is- 
sue about which we have heard so much 
for so many years. 

Today the people of the United States 
have a chance to take stock of what 
President Nixon has been saying and 
doing compared with what his critics 
have been saying and doing. 

Today we can compare notes and make 
a judgment as to whether the President 
has been justly or unjustly criticized for 
his efforts, or lack of them, to bring that 
terrible, tragic war to a conclusion. 

With this in mind, Mr. President, I 
have been reading, and listening to, the 
President’s comments of last night and 


1In March 1968, the Assistant Secretary 
was given direct authority over the Public 
Health Service and the Food and Drug 
Administration and the functions of the two 
organizations were realigned. 
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the analyses of others who have been 
speaking on the war for months and 
years, and I keep coming up with one 
strong conclusion: 

The President’s harsh critics are not 
leveling with the American people. They 
are closing their eyes to the facts, to 
reality. Their “credibility gap” is show- 


I will cite some examples that are par- 
ticularly striking to me. 

The Washington Post in a front-page 
article this morning reported that “op- 
ponents of the war” said the President 
“added nothing new except to report 
publicly a formula which they predicted 
would not work and which the North 
Vietnamese have ignored since October.” 

“Opponents of the war”? 

That includes me, Mr. President, but, 
of course, I was not identified or quoted 
in the article. What the writer really 
meant was “critics of the President,” but 
the writer exercised his own license of 
rhetoric and called them “opponents of 
the war” in contrast to those of us who 
think the President has been doing the 
best job possible of bringing the war, 
which we also oppose to a conclusion. 

“Nothing new”? 

Now I ask, Mr. President, is it not 
“new” that the President’s national se- 
curity adviser, Dr. Henry Kissinger, has 
gone to Paris 13 times to conduct secret 
neg«.tiations with top North Vietnamese 
leaders to try to bring the war to an 
end? 

Is it not “new” that Dr. Kissinger in 
behalf of President Nixon has offered a 
plan in secret negotiations that goes far- 
ther than any offered publicly to try to 
end the war? 

Is it not “new” that President Thieu 
of South Vietnam is willing to resign his 
office and allow an international com- 
mission to supervise new elections as a 
condition for getting the North Viet- 
namese to agree to end the war? 

I submit that it was “new” enough to 
occupy the top position on the front page 
of every newspaper published in America 
this morning. 

One of President Nixon’s critics is 
quoted as saying the President's proposal 
“will not work” because “North Vietnam 
wants a date set for withdrawal. Presi- 
dent Nixon wants an agreement first. 
There's a great difference between offer- 
ing to set a date and setting a date.” 

On this point, I ask, “What is the 
great difference?” 

Is this “the important difference be- 
tween settlement and surrender” which 
the President mentioned in his speech 
last night? If so, the critic is advocating 
what the President calls surrender, and 
both the critic and the North Vietnamese 
have to be smart enough to know that 
neither the President nor the people of 
the United States will stoop to that. 

Or is this “great difference” merely a 
matter of holding another meeting, the 
14th, if you will, to agree on a specific 
date? Is it not fair to all minds to 
ask that both or all parties to a peace 
settlement agree to a date when hostil- 
ities will end? Is that too much for the 
President to ask of his critics at home 
along with his enemies in North Viet- 
nam? 

How can any conflict of arms between 
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nations be settled without some kind of 
an agreement between the parties for 
the cessation of hostilities? I submit, Mr. 
President, that even a surrender agree- 
ment contains such a basic provision. I 
submit that no settlement is possible by 
unilateral action because such action ob- 
viously would contain no provision for 
the return of American prisoners or the 
ending of the war. I think somebody is 
trying to make “a great difference” out of 
the political squirming that is taking 
place both in the United States and 
throughout the world today, as the result 
of the President’s speech of last night. 

One of the President’s critics is quoted 
as saying it was “clear” that the Pres- 
ident “had refused to set a specific date 
for withdrawal, which is required to stop 
the bloodshed.” 

As a matter of fact, the President’s 
offer to withdraw all American troops 6 
months from the date of agreement be- 
tween the parties to stop shooting and 
to return our prisoners is an offer of a 
specific withdrawal date. 

How can it be interpreted any other 
way? All the North Vietnamese have to 
do is agree to it—and they won’t even 
do that. 

For months the President’s critics have 
been saying to Americans and the world: 

Agree to withdraw all the troops and the 
war will be ended and American prisoners 
returned. 


Some of these critics have come away 
from meetings with North Vietnamese 
political leaders and made statements to 
this effect. And all the while, President 
Nixon in a series of secret meetings was 
offering within a specific time frame to 
withdraw all American troops in return 
for a complete prisoner exchange and an 
end to the war. 

I am sorry to say, Mr. President, the 
critics of President Nixon on this day 
of reckoning have cast themselves in 
the role portrayed by the comic of yester- 
year, remembered by many in this Cham- 
ber, who countered praise of any indi- 
vidual with the constant rebuttal, “Even 
if he was good, I would not like him.” 

As a positive alternative, I am issuing 
a counterchallenge. 

I herewith appeal to all Americans, in 
and out of the Congress, who have had 
contacts with the North Vietnamese, and 
who appear to have their confidence, to 
use their influence to get the North Viet- 
namese to take the next step of com- 
promise that will put the final end to 
this war and bring back our prisoners 
of war and the missing in action who 
are still alive. This they can do, and 
this they owe to their country and to 
humanity at large. I urge them to stop 
carping at the President and do what 
they can to end the war. 


BROADCASTING FOUNDATION OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
I learned of an outstanding organization 
which is seeking to make the vast waste- 
land of television fertile ground for 
knowledge and entertainment. 

The Broadcasting Foundation of 
America has spent more than 16 years 
improving the content and quality of 
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broadcasting. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter written by the BFA’s vice 
president, Howard L. Kany, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BROADCASTING FOUNDATION OF 
AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., January 20, 1972. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Knowing of your 
continuing interest in communications in 
the United States, and particularly in im- 
proving the content and quality of broad- 
casting, I would like to call to your attention 
the outstanding programming being provided 
to more than one hundred and fifty sta- 
tions by the Broadcasting Foundation of 
America, 

Since 1955, BFA has disseminated a unique 
variety of informational, public affairs, and 
cultural audiotape programs, assembled from 
professional broadcasting organizations 
throughout the United States and forty 
other countries and produced on a daily 
basis at its studio and production head- 
quarters in New York. 

Both commercial and non-commercial 
educational stations throughout the United 
States are kept advised of new and con- 
tinuing weekly program series available from 
BFA. Duplicates are produced on BFA's high 
speed stereo equipment and rushed to sta- 
tions for immediate use. Listening audiences 
E BFA programs are estimated in the mil- 

ons. 

BFA provides weekly half-hour program 
series in such areas of contemporary interest 
as science, education, literature, and the per- 
forming arts, assembling such spoken word 
programs from tapes flown to New York from 
England, France, Italy, Germany, The So- 
viet Union, Yugoslavia, Japan, Australia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, and numerous other nations. 
Weekly press reviews are supplied by BFA, 
in which opinions expressed in leading foreign 
newspapers are compiled by country. Through 
these series American listeners learn of inter- 
national reaction to such significant world 
issues as the U.N. China question, the India- 
Pakistan dispute, President Nixon's economic 
policy, issues before the Soviet Communist 
Party, and manned flights into outer space. 

Other BFA programs report on events be- 
hind current developments from news centers 
throughout the world. An especially popular 
program series, entitled “This Is Your World,” 
focuses on environmental situations facing 
serious citizens, and includes thoughtful dis- 
cussions on problems of ecology, social 
change, cultural expression and racial 
friction. 

Listeners to BFA programs frequently are 
transported vicariously to the scene of the 
great music festivals of Europe. Live record- 
ings of prestigious concerts from Salz- 
burg, Vienna, Spoleto, Prague, and Bregenz, 
among others, are made available to BFA 
subscribing stations. Leading orchestras and 
individual artists are represented, on festival 
recordings, as well as on a weekly two-hour 
music series which BFA distributes. 

Outstanding American production is rep- 
resented by two long running programs pro- 
duced at WFMT, the highly successful Chi- 
cago FM station, of which Raymond Nord- 
strand is President. These programs are: The 
Studs Terkel Show, hosted by the best sell- 
ing author who conducts lively discussions 
and probing interviews; and Midnight 
Special, a fast paced variety series embracing 
contemporary music, skits, and humor. 

BFA originated from an idea expressed on 
the University of Chicago “Round Table” 
radio program nineteen years ago, wherein 
it was suggested that Americans, while eager 
to dispense information about themselves on 
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a world basis, may not listen enough to what 
persons in other nations are doing and say- 
ing. Stemming from this premise, BFA was 
formed in January 1955, as an independent, 
non-profit, non-governmental, educational 
organization, chartered by the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York. Its principal 
objective was stated in these words: “. . . to 
invite nations throughout the world to share 
their views, arts and music, culture and tra- 
ditional materials with the American people 
via taped radio programs; and to establish 
an international structure for a two-way 
conversation between them and other na- 
tions.” 

BFA’s founders included the then moder- 
ator of the “Round Table” and current BFA 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, George 
Probst; Seymour Siegel, BFA President and 
long time Director of WNYC’s Municipal 
Broadcasting System; Calvin W. Stillman, 
Professor of Environmental Resources at 
Rutgers University; the late Lewis Hill, for- 
mer President of Pacifica Foundation; and 
the late Robert R. Redfield, Dean of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences and Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 
It was Dean Redfield who asked on the 
“Round Table” program, “Would it be un- 
tactful to suggest that America needs a 
hearing aid?” BFA’s formational activities 
were embarked with the assistance of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, and its con- 
tinuance through the years was made possi- 
ble through grants from the Ford and the 
Benton Foundations. 

Today, after 17 years of operation, BFA’s 
role in international communications is as 
unique and significant as ever. The Founda- 
tion, which seeks and requires support from 
other foundations but whose costs are met 
more than half way by subscriber stations, 
distributes thousands of spoken word and 
music programs each year. Duplicates are 
made available not only to AM and FM radio 
stations, but also to universities, libraries, 
and other educational organizations. 

As more broadcasting and educational or- 
ganizations become familiar with the scope 
and quality of BFA material, the future be- 
comes ever brighter for this unique interna- 
tional communications enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howard L. Kany, 
Vice President and Executive Director. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
TRANSIT OPERATIONS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, one of 
the serious problems which confronts 
the Federal Government as it moves to 
assist local transit operations with the 
purchase of new equipment is to insure 
that citizens actually benefit from these 
transportation changes. In my judgment 
the Chicago Transit Authority, under the 
leadership of its imaginative chairman, 
Michael Cafferty, has moved very con- 
structively to solicit and project public 
opinion in conjunction with a grant ap- 
plication to the Department of Trans- 
portation to fund a $121 million capital 
program. 

The CTA developed a program entitled 
“Project Suggestion Bus” through which 
it obtained the views of more than 30,000 
interested citizens who informed the 
authority on how equipment and service 
could be improved. Mr. Cafferty recently 
wrote Members of the Senate about this 
excellent program, which I believe should 
serve as a model to other cities who de- 
sire similar Federal funding. 

So that all Senators may benefit from 
the knowledge of this unique citizen 
participation program, I ask unanimous 
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consent that Mr. Cafferty’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
Chicago, Ill., December 14, 1971. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: We here at Chicago 
Transit Authority have just completed what 
we think of as the largest public hearing 
ever held for a federal funding application, 
and we thought you might like to hear about 
it. It was conducted in conjunction with a 
grant application to the U.S. Department of 
Transportation to fund a $121 million 2- 
year capital program. 

We called it “Project Suggestion Bus” and 
we've enclosed one of the few remaining car 
cards which we utilized to promote the ex- 
perience. 

We began with two vintage buses, both of 
which will be replaced when our grant ap- 
plication is approved. The interiors of those 
buses were totally redesigned but the ex- 
teriors were left untouched. In each bus, the 
first one-third of the interior was refurbished 
with new lighting, different color schemes, 
various wall treatments and alternative style 
seating. In effect, it suggested to the public 
a variety of atmospheres and environments, 
and we invited comment. 

The rear two-thirds of the bus became 
a virtual gallery of renderings and informa- 
tion pertinent to the $121 million, two-year 
capital replacement program. The walls were 
wood-paneled, there was carpeting through- 
out, and the CTA staff was present to guide, 
explain and answer questions. 

The buses went to the people, locating at 
twenty-five busy sites during an ensuing two- 
week period. 

Advertisements in the metropolitan and 
community newspapers told when and where 
the buses would be present and asked people 
to visit and give us their comments. The ads 
and promotional material all utilized the 
basic theme that you have in the enclosed 
poster. 

At the time we began, we publicly esti- 
mated that 6,000 to 7,000 visitors would have 
pleased us. In fact, we registered 35,000 
persons! More than 30,000 took the time to 
fill out our questionnaires concerning the 
Capital Program. They made certain selec- 
tions, expressed preferences and commented 
on how we at CTA could provide better serv- 
ice to the community. 

The CTA is proud of what appears to be 
a quantum breakthrough for citizen par- 
ticipation conducted on a truly productive 
basis rather than in the characteristic 
“charged atmosphere”. 

We felt that as one who is vitally con- 
cerned with public transportation, you would 
want to hear of our experiences and results. 
We think the project has demonstrated its 
merit and its adaptability to any location in 
the nation. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL CAFFERTY, 
Chairman. 


HELP NEEDED FROM JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT AND FBI 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, J. W. C. 
Smith, of Fairfield, Ala., sent me a UPI 
news dispatch which describes system- 
atic blackmail by black panther pickets 
who demand contributions from mer- 
chants in Oakland, Calif., as a condition 
of their continuing to do business in that 
city. Mr. Smith points out that in the 
past gangsters used these methods and 
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when merchants refused to pay they 
would bomb them out of business. 

Mr. President, the merchant men- 
tioned in the news release is a black 
businessman and there can be little 
question but that activities of the sort 
described violate the civil rights of mer- 
chants and customers who are victimized 
by these tactics. 

Under the circumstances, I am at a 
loss to understand why the Department 
of Justice sits on its hands while this 
type of activity goes on. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the UPI 
dispatch, published in the Birmingham 
Post-Herald of January 17, 1972, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

Mr. President, in this connection, the 
civil rights of blacks and whites alike 
are being flagrantly violated in Wilcox 
County, Ala. Public schools and busi- 
nessmen in this county are being sub- 
jected to a boycott. It has been charged 
that the boycott has been organized and 
led by an organization funded by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The allegations of violence and 
unlawful actions of boycotters are set 
out in a letter which I addressed to the 
Attorney General on December 15, 1971. 
I request unanimous consent that a copy 
of this letter be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse for 
failure of the Federal Government to 
investigate these cases and to prosecute 
if the evidence warrants it. But instead, 
the Department of Justice permits its 
personnel by the score to be used for 
surveillance of little schoolchildren and 
to interrogate and question parents in 
their homes in connection with the 
crime of sending one’s child to a 
neighborhood school. 

In Wilcox County, Ala., locai newspa- 
pers carried pictures of agents of the FBI 
engaged in photographing the records of 
schoolchildren. More recently, the Con- 
cerned Parents for Public Education, 
Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., addressed a 
letter to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
in which it is complained that FBI agents 
are following little schoolchildren from 
schools to their homes and questioning 
their playmates and their parents in their 
homes. 

Mr. President, I have always had great 
respect and utmost confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the FBI under the leadership 
of J. Edgar Hoover. Therefore, it is dif- 
ficult for me to imagine that Mr. Hoover 
would ever willingly permit agents of his 
Department to engage in such a demean- 
ing enterprise as “tailing” and “shadow- 
ing” little schoolchildren and harassing 
and intimidating parents in their homes. 
Under the circumstances, I am convinced 
that if these charges are true, it is be- 
cause the FBI has been ordered to mis- 
use its agents under directions of insen- 
sitive radicals in the Department of Jus- 
tice or else on orders of judicial dictators 
who direct such police state tactics un- 
der authority of U.S. district court 
judges. 

It is a sad commentary of the times 
when the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is compelled to spend its 
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funds and resources on investigating and 
interrogating little children and parents 
concerning school attendance while ram- 
pant crime and violence throughout the 
Nation threatens the very foundations of 
our society. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to fix re- 
sponsibility where misfeasance is in- 
volved. However, I believe that it is im- 
portant to determine who is responsible 
for such a fantastic distortion of priori- 
ties in the area of law enforcement. I 
fervently hope that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee might inquire into the mat- 
ter before parents and schoolchildren 
throughout the Nation are subjected to 
the same type of investigation and sur- 
veillance after Federal courts complete 
their wrecking job on the public schools 
of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Concerned 
Parents for Public Education, Inc., of 
January 20, 1972, addressed to Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLACK Boycotr Forces FUNDS FROM STORE 

OAKLAND, CaLir.—Black Panther pickets 
demanding contributions, who marched for 
five months outside Bill Boyette’s liquor 
store, were withdrawn Sunday after the 
“broke” black businessman signed a peace 
pact requiring regular payments to ghetto 
programs. 

Congressman Ronald V. Dellums negotiated 
the settlement in which Boyette and other 
members of his ad hoc committee for the 
promotion of black business agreed to make 
donations to a new “united black fund of the 
bay area,” which will support community 
programs sponsored by the Panthers and 
other organizations. 

Huey P. Newton, the Panther’s minister of 
defense, said that the successful boycott of 
Boyette's store will be followed with similar 
picketing of white food and furniture chains 
operating in Oakland. 

“The fight is just starting,” he said. “Large 
chains of white merchants are making money 
in the black community without donating 
any to black programs. We shall ask them 
for donations. We think we can do the job 
much faster than five months. We will use 
whatever tactic we feel is effective.” 

The struggle between the Panthers and 
Boyette, president of the California Package 
Stores and Tavern Owners Association, began 
last August when he and other black busi- 
nessmen refused to make weekly contribu- 
tions to the militant organization. They 
offered food for the Panthers’ ghetto break- 
fast programs, but Newton spurned it and 
organized the boycott. 

Under the compromise drawn up by the 
staff of Dellums, a Democrat from neighbor- 
ing Berkeley, the black businessmen will 
make regular cash contributions to the 
United Black Fund. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Charges have 
been made which, if true, would indicate 
that agents of the Department of HEW are 
using set-aside funds appropriated under 
provisions of the Emergency School Assist- 
ance Act to finance activities which may be 
in violation of provisions of Title 18, USC, 
Sections 241 and 245. 
For example, a grant in the amount of 
$30,000 was made to the Wilcox Progressive 
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Civic League of Wilcox County, Alabama, 
despite the fact that the application by this 
organization was opposed by state and local 
public authorities, including the county 
Superintendent of Education, the local 
county Board of Education, the State Board 
of Education, and the Governor of Alabama. 
Funding of the organization was objected 
to on grounds, among others, that the orga- 
nization was not responsible, not represent- 
ative of the community, and not competent 
to perform the services for which it re- 
quested funding. 

The Wilcox Progressive Civic League has 
been charged with instigating, organizing, 
and encouraging a boycott by black pupils 
of public schools. The boycott has been en- 
forced by threats and intimidations, such as: 

“They have threatened parents with burn- 
ing their homes. They have threatened to 
harm the school buses on which these chil- 
dren ride. They have threatened to harm 
the children at school and while riding the 
buses. They have destroyed school property. 
They have punched holes in bus tires with 
ice picks and they have slashed several tires 
so that they were not usable. They have gone 
to people’s homes at night and threatened 
them if they sent their children to school. 

“The group mentioned above has led a boy- 
cott of the schools in Wilcox County begin- 
ning on the opening day of school and 
continuing up to the present time. They have 
done everything in their power to create 
turmoil and disrupt the schools. Students 
have been threatened by the boycotters. They 
have been stopped on the way to schoois and 
turned back from school. Bomb threats have 
been called in to the schools. Parents have 
been threatened with having their homes 
burned who sent their children to school. 
School buses and school buildings have been 
vandalized. 
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“Last night, after writing you concerning 
the appropriation of $30,000 to the Wilcox 
County Progressive Civic League .. . a school 
bus was set afire and the home of one of our 
school guards was set afire and burned to the 
ground, These cases were definitely arson. 

“A verbatim copy of a letter from a mother 
reads: 

“Dear Principle, I have been threat over 
the telephone about my children—on Friday 
night Because they was in School.’ 

“Miss ETHEL L. JACKSON.” 

In addition, a Camden, Alabama merchant 
describes an economic boycott in progress, 
allegedly organized and presently led by the 
Wilcox County Progressive Civic League. He 
alleges, in part, as follows: 

“There have been four fires, and ladies are 
being insulted and bumped on sidewalks, 
Local negroes are being threatened and told 
not to come into stores, and if they do, they 
snatch their packages and threaten to burn 
their homes.” 

A local newspaper, the Wilcox Progressive 
Era, in commenting on the $30,000 grant of 
Emergency School Aid funds to the Wilcox 
County Progressive Civic League said: 

“It is generally held that a portion of 
these funds are being used to finance the 
economic boycott.” 

Additional evidence in the form of printed 
“demands” promulgated by the Wilcox 
County Progressive Civic League clearly in- 
dicate that the interest of the organization 
in education is only peripheral. The “de- 
mands” as they relate to education reveal 
a ludicrous ignorance of problems of school 
finance in the county. 

However, the object of this particular let- 
ter is not to raise the issue of qualification 
of the organization to receive Emergency 
School Assistance funds. The point is that 
if the allegations against the organization 
can be proven, then certain individuals in 
the organization are denying civil rights of 
all citizens and particularly the rights of 
blacks who are being denied enjoyment of 
constitutionally protected rights by threats 
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and intimidation at the hands of individuals 
and organizations financed by Emergency 
School Aid funds, 

The allegations seem to me to be of suf- 
ficient seriousness to justify an indepth 
investigation by the Department of Justice 
with the view of possible prosecutions under 
appropriate provisions of Title 18, USC, Sec- 
tions 241 and 245. 

Furthermore, because of widespread acts 
of violence which have occurred in southern 
schools following the grant of Emergency 
School Assistance funds to certain private 
groups and organizations in the South, I 
suspect that there may be a causal connec- 
tion between the grants and the ensuing 
violence. In view of the fact that danger 
to life and property is involved, I know you 
will want to expedite an investigation. I look 
forward to an early reply and report. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. ALLEN. 
CONCERNED PARENTS FOR. PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, INC., 
January 20, 1972. 
Mr. J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
Director of the F.B.I. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Hoover: I have been contemplat- 
ing for weeks on whether or not to attempt 
to inform you as to the injustices carried on 
here in the State of Alabama under the name 
of the F.B.I. Since we have a “do or die” 
emergency coming up here in my community 
of Sandusky and surrounding communities 
on Monday, Januaty 24th, I decided to go 
ahead knowing full well the letter will never 
be given to you. 

We have felt here in Alabama for some 
time that the President was trying to destroy 
quality education; that the so-called Supreme 
Court was against any education and others 
too numerous to mention who have had a 
hand in destroying local schools. The biggest 
blow of all came when we found out the F.B.I. 
is also apparently aiding and abetting the 
communist forces to take over our schools 
and subsequently us. 

Nothing I have ever read or heard about the 
F.B.I. prepared me for this as I have always 
held the F.B.I. in highest regard and had 
complete faith in the fact that that organiza- 
tion above all others would always fight 
against communism. 

A few weeks ago these dreams were shat- 
tered as a lot of other American dreams and 
ideals have been shattered lately, when the 
F.B.I. started following little children home 
from school to see where they lived; when 
they started questioning playmates of little 
children as to where their friends lived and 
when they started going into people’s homes, 
flashing their badges and questioning them 
about these children’s residences and asking 
the parents questions meant to intimidate 
them such as where they work and implying 
by these questions that they could have them 
fired if they failed to tell the truth. 

These are not criminals or law breakers 
that I am speaking of. These are above aver- 
age patriotic Americans who are only trying 
to keep their children in a school here in this 
community that they, the parents and in 
some cases grandparents attended. 

Under the H.E.W. Guidelines and Federal 
Judges’ order, these children have been re- 
zoned to go to a school several miles away— 
too far to walk and no transportation pro- 
vided when the community school is within 
sight of their homes, This school is already 
substantially integrated, therefore it is not a 
racial issue. 

Monday morning these children will attend 
this school as they always have. 

We wanted you to know this because under 
the Constitution this is still our right regard- 
less of what any Federal Judge, F.B.I. Agent, 
Supreme Court or President says. 

Sincerely, 
ANN J. BAKER, 
Secretary. 
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CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, one of 
the most significant achievements of the 
Senate during the 1971 session was the 
passage, on December 10, 1971, of the 
Children’s Dental Health Act. This im- 
portant proposal was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 88-1. I was particularly grati- 
fied by the broadbased support which the 
Children’s Dental Health Act received, 
for I had the honor to serve as a Senate 
sponsor when the act was introduced. The 
act as originally introduced was based 
upon legislation prepared in close co- 
operation with leading dental authorities. 
It has the support of the American Dental 
Association, the American Association of 
Dental Schools, the American Dental Hy- 
gienists Association, the National Con- 
gress of PTA’s, the AFL-CIO, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, and the Con- 
sumer Federation of America. 

The Children’s Dental Health Act re- 
fiects an effort to deal with dental disease 
in its early stages. A total of $50 million 
would be used for pilot dental care proj- 
ects providing preventive, corrective, and 
followup care to disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The amount of $9 million would 
be used to assist communities and schools 
which wish to fluoridate their water sup- 
plies, The sum of $57 million would be 
used to train dental auxiliaries and $56 
million would be used to train dentists 
and dental students how to best utilize 
dental auxiliaries. 

Other provisions of the bill include the 
appointment of a Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of seven members, who 
shall appraise the programs established 
under the bill and report to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
bill further provides that the Secretary 
submit a report to Congress each year 
regarding progress of the program and a 
final report containing his recommenda- 
tion concerning the need and feasibility 
of a national dental health program for 
children. 

Today our children suffer from a 
shocking incidence of dental disease. Be- 
fore they reach the age of 2 years, about 
half of all American babies suffer tooth 
decay. The first stages of peridontal dis- 
ease, which affects the soft tissues of the 
mouth, can be detected in more than 
half of our children. The average Amer- 
ican child—at age 15—has developed 
cavities in one-third of his teeth. 

This National dental health problem 
may be attributed, in part, to these facts: 
nearly half of the children in this coun- 
try under 15 years of age have never 
been to a dentist. Among children from 
the poorest families, more than 80-per- 
cent have never been to a dentist. 

Immediate Federal initiatives to cor- 
rect this situation are appropriate. Mil- 
lions of children urgently need profes- 
sional care. Tooth decay and other dis- 
eases of the mouth should be treated in 
those cases where, for one reason or an- 
other, no care has been available. Federal 
participation in the attack on dental dis- 
ease is wholly appropriate, for broad- 
based programs of preventive dental 
medicine for children is the most ra- 
tional and least expensive method of 
bringing the total problem under con- 
trol. 
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PILOT DENTAL CARE PROJECTS 


Pilot dental care projects would be 
established by the first section of the 
proposed act on an independent statu- 
tory basis under the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act. Comparable projects are author- 
ized currently under section 510 of the 
Social Security Act, but this authority 
will expire on July 1, 1972. Section 510 
dental care projects, moreover, have suf- 
fered from chronic underfunding. Only 
$500,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 
1971, and $1.5 million has been appro- 
priated for the current year. Those pilot 
projects envisioned in the Children’s 
Dental Health Act deserve better support 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget, and from the Congress. 

The Children’s Dental Health Act con- 
templates a number of well-planned and 
funded projects which would extend pre- 
ventive dental care to children not now 
receiving such care. Approximately 2 
million youngsters would receive care 
during the 5-year life of the act. 


KANSAS STATISTICS DOCUMENT NEED 


Mr, President, I am especially pleased 
to serve as cosponsor of this legislation, 
for conditions in Kansas reflect the need 
for its prompt congressional approval. 
There are currently about 1,600 dentists 
in Kansas, with a dentist-to-patient 


ratio of 1 to 2,000. The average national 
ratio is 1 to 2,100. The most recent studies 
reveal, however, that the average dentist 
has only 1,320 patients in his practice. 
The need for dental care is particularly 
acute in rural areas. In Kansas, for ex- 
ample, there are eight rural counties 


without the services of a dentist. In addi- 
tion, 34 Kansas counties have a dentist- 
to-patient ratio of more than 1 to 3,000. 
The eight-county area around Garden 
City has an overall ratio of 1 to 3,500. 
Clearly such areas could benefit signifi- 
cantly from the establishment of dental 
care projects for children. Rural projects 
should include mobile dental care to rural 
and semirural residents. 

Kansas City, Kans., and Wichita have 
inner-city locations that lack an ade- 
quate number of dentists, and could also 
benefit from pilot children’s dental care 
projects. 

FLUORIDATION 

In past years fluoridation has been the 
subject of some controversy among 
health officials and the general public. 
Those communities which have installed 
fluoridation equipment, however, now re- 
port a reduction in tooth decay as high 
as 65 percent. Thus most communities 
which can afford installation costs have 
concluded that the benefits of fluorida- 
tion are unchallengeable, and little seri- 
ous opposition remains. 

Nevertheless, the Children’s Dental 
Health Act has been carefully structured 
to avoid any vestige of Federal coercion 
on the fluoridation question. A commu- 
nity or school authority must first decide 
whether fluoridation is appropriate. After 
the decision has been made at the local 
level, this legislation provides for a Fed- 
eral matching grant to procure and in- 
stall the appropriate fluoridation equip- 
ment. The Federal share of the overall 
cost may approach 80 percent—but the 
act contemplates that the average grant 
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will be 66.6 percent of total equipment 
and installation cost. 

The bill provides an authorization of 
$9 million over 3 years to assist commu- 
nities in fluoridation—a modest sum 
when one considers the private sector ex- 
penditure of $2 billion per year for repair 
of tooth decay. 

DENTAL AUXILIARIES 

Mr. President, this act also deals with 
the pressing shortage of dental auxil- 
iaries—dental hygienists, dental assist- 
ants, and dental laboratory technicians. 
Today there are 17 dental hygienists and 
101 assistants for each 100 dentists. An 
appropriate ratio would be 40 hygienists 
and 200 assistants for every 100 dentists. 
Based upon projected graduation rates, 
the United States will have a shortage of 
25,000 hygienists and 137,000 assistants 
by the year 1980. The shortage of dental 
laboratory technicians, who do not pro- 
vide chairside care and are generally not 
employed directly by the dentist, is ex- 
pected to approach 23,000 by 1980. 

The Children’s Dental Health Act 
would provide two types of Federal as- 
sistance. First, it would increase the 
funding available for the training of 
hygienists, assistants, and technicians. 
Second, it would provide funds for the 
instruction of dentists and dental stu- 
dents in the proper utilization of auxil- 
iary personnel. 

It is true that the purposes of this 
section could be accomplished under au- 
thority of the Health Training Improve- 
ment Act of 1970. This act, regrettably, 
has been consistently underfunded. En- 
tire sections of the Health Training Im- 
provement Act, and its predecessor, have 
gone unfunded for protracted periods of 
time. 

Enactment of the Children’s Dental 
Health Act would mean better educa- 
tional and employment opportunities for 
our returning Vietnam veterans. Those 
men who have been trained by the mili- 
tary in some form of dental assistance 
would be encouraged to continue their 
education and practice in the dental 
field. 

I was deeply pleased when the Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Act passed the Sen- 
ate. There is no question that prompt 
consideration by the House is merited, 
for the authorization must be approved 
before the programs can be funded for 
the next fiscal year. 

The dental health of our children is 
extremely important, and this legislation 
for the first time establishes dental 
health as a priority of the Congress. The 
Children’s Dental Health Act of 1971 will 
provide the dental profession, and the 
allied dental professions, with the tools 
for a truly effective program of preven- 
tive care. 


CAMPAIGN “SPOTS” ON TELEVISION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the debate on campaign spending legis- 
lation during the last session, I joined 
with the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Stevenson) in offering an 
amendment which would have eliminated 
short campaign spot advertising. 

No candidate can provide useful infor- 
mation on any issue in 30 seconds. To 
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reduce a candidate for high public office 
to the same advertising techniques as a 
purveyor of detergents and deodorants is 
to demean both the office and the can- 
didate. Spot ads emphasize image at the 
expense of issues. 

Recently, an article on this subject 
appeared in the Columbia Journalism 
Review. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let Us AsoLIsH TV POLITICAL Spots 


Recently, during a taxi ride to National 
Airport in Washington, D.C., I thought about 
all the elected officials in that city who had 
used TV in campaigns in ways that would 
never be tolerated for product advertising. 
I thought of abuses and misuses which, were 
they for a product, would never get past a 
continuity acceptance department. And I got 
angry. Not only because of the importance of 
the electoral process, but because I am tired 
of the advertising business being blamed for 
these excesses. 

All of us in advertising agencies, and par- 
ticularly people in broadcasting, can do some- 
thing about it. We can learn from the mis- 
takes of 1970—and there is some evidence 
that mistakes have been made, A week after 
the November elections Foote, Cone & Belding 
interviewed more than 1,600 people through 
our Monthly Information Service and the 
Gallup Organization. We wanted to know if 
voters shared our concern with the way TV 
was used. We found three-quarters of the 
sample favoring restriction or control of po- 
litical advertising on TV. Most were con- 
cerned about the inequity of TV time and 
funds among the candidates. Of those favor- 
ing restriction, 23 per cent felt that the con- 
tent wasn’t truthful or honorable enough. 

How did we reach this sorry state? It all 
began in 1952. Gen. Eisenhower, with the 
help of Robert Montgomery and Rosser 
Reeves, did a series of spot announcements 
in which he answered questions asked by 
voters, usually ending with: “Let’s clean up 
the mess in Washington.” From there, for 
nineteen years the political use of TV has 
for the most part gone downhill. There haye 
been brilliant exceptions: the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates, for example. But there has 
been little subsequent use of debates and 
longer-length expositions. In the 1968 cam- 
paign, 70 per cent of the TV advertising was 
in “spots.” 

TV is getting a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the campaign media expenditure: $38 
million in 1968. And TV time has gotten 
more and more expensive. As a result, the 
standard campaign today is a big reach/fre- 
quency spot effort of ten-, twenty-, thirty-, 
and sixty-second commercials: the most ex- 
pensive form of communication this side of 
Telstar, If you can’t afford it, you don’t 
play. 

With that much cash going into media, 
needless to say a lot of people got their hands 
into the creative work. Professional image- 
builders began to emerge and take over the 
creation and production of the messages. In 
the public mind, these people were lumped 
into the pejorative designation “Madison 
Avenue,” although many of them did not 
represent any recognized advertising agency. 
They talked like the worst huckster stereo- 
type, and the statements they made about 
their craft would get one forcibly ejected 
from any reputable advertising agency: “Our 
job is to glamorize them and hide their 
weaknesses, . . . It’s much more important to 
know the man than to know his stand on an 
issue. . . . If I had only three weeks for a 
campaign, I’d pick a pretty boy. ... He was 
a beautiful, beautiful body and we were sell- 
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ing sex. ... Voting is an emotional response.” 

The people behind those statements are 
making some mistakes about product adver- 
tising. But their fundamental error, if not 
sin, is in equating the communications pro- 
gram of a candidate for public office with the 
advertising of a consumer product. Most 
packaged goods are minor purchases. Most 
depend for their survival on establishing a 
predisposition to repurchase. The consum- 
er's most effective response to a disparity 
between advertising claim and reality is 
never buy it again. When you “buy” a politi- 
cal candidate as a result of his advertising, 
you're stuck with the “purchase” for four 
years—with results that can be far more 
devastating than not getting your teeth as 
white as you had hoped. 

If you draw the comparison with a big- 
ticket purchase, the analogy crumbles just 
as quickly, An appliance, an automobile, an 
insurance policy are not sold by advertising. 
They are sold by a dealer or an agent, Ad- 
vertising can only establish, in the mind of 
the prospect, an appropriateness between his 
need or lifestyle and the product, then direct 
him to the personal salesman and the actual 
product. 

Unfortunately, this essential second step is 
missing if you apply the same techniques to 
selling a candidate. And the candidate offers 
you neither a money-back guarantee nor any 
kind of service warranty. Furthermore, none 
of the safeguards imposed upon contem- 
porary TV advertising apply to political 
spots. Even the libel laws are suspended. 
The National Association of Broadcasters and 
network continuity acceptance departments 
wouldn’t think of challenging the state- 
ments, claims, and promises made by a po- 
litical commercial. Indeed, I wonder if the 
Federal Trade Commission is going to insist 
on the same kind of documentation from 
candidates as it demands from automobile 
manufacturers in 1972. 

There have been commercials that didn’t 
mention, much less provide an opinion on, 
a single issue. They include: a John F, Ken- 
nedy montage of banners and stills with the 
theme song, It’s Up to You; a montage of 
Nixon shaking hands to the theme, Nizon’s 
the One; a Johnson spot showing an H-bomb 
explosion, over a voice quoting Senator 
Goldwater that “this is merely another 
weapon”; a Humphrey spot consisting of ris- 
ing laughter over a billboard which reads 
Agnew for vice president. 

When communication like that can form 
an important part of a major political cam- 
paign, there is something very wrong. And 
since the advertising industry is being blamed 
for it, I think we ought to initiate some reme- 
dies. One possibility is for advertising agen- 
cies not to accept a political account. This 
is the simplest solution. It is our agency’s 
solution at the moment. But I am not sure 
it is the right solution. The talents that re- 
side in an agency could, under the right 
conditions, be ideal for creating and placing 
meaningful messages for a candidate. 

The system adopted in England seems very 
reasonable to me. Under the Independent 
Television Act, political commercials are 
forbidden. However, during general elections 
the two network organizations—BBC and 
ITA—allocate a certain number of free 
broadcasts to each party, the number based 
generally on the membership of the party. In 
the 1970 elections, the Conservative and La- 
bor parties each received five TV broadcasts 
of ten minutes duration and seven radio 
broadcasts of either ten- or five-minute 
length. The Liberal party was given three TV 
and four radio broadcasts. 

After a year-long study headed by Newton 
Minow, the Twentieth Century Fund recom- 
mended something similar for the U.S.—one 
of the few nations in the world, incidentally, 
that allows political candidates to purchase 
TV time. The Fund suggested that, during 
the last five weeks of a Presidential cam- 
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paign, all TV and radio stations simulta- 
neously carry six prime-time half-hour pro- 
grams featuring the candidates and attempt- 
ing to “illuminate campaign issues and give 
the audience insight into the abilities and 
personal qualities of the candidates.” 

That sounds pretty reasonable. As an ab- 
solute minimum, we should have the re- 
strictions on TV expenditures put forth in 
the bill approved by the Senate on Aug. 5. 
This bill—which would also rescind the 
ridiculous equal-time proviso, at least for 
Presidential candidates—made so much 
sense to both parties that it passed with an 
88-to-2 vote. But the House has turned it 
into a partisan political joke composed, as 
far as one can perceive through the proce- 
dural pandemonium, of a multiplicity of 
plans. 

Equally important is the kind of message 
to be used. Notice the word “message.” The 
idea and terminology of political TV “spots” 
should be dumped forever. Ten-second, thir- 
ty-second, even sixty-second lengths are in- 
adequate and inappropriate for presenting 
a candidate to the voter. These lengths defy 
a discussion of issues and encourage the 
shallowest kind of imagery, the shoddiest 
kind of logic, and the most reprehensible 
mudslinging, 

I am in total agreement with Ward Quaal, 
of WGN Continental Broadcasting, who will 
not allow a political message of less than 
five minutes on his stations. If, in an un- 
characteristic display of responsibility, the 
broadcasting industry would follow Quaal’s 
example and set a five-minute minimum 
on political messages, many of the abuses 
would automatically be eliminated. I don't 
think political image-builders would risk 
the ennui inherent in five minutes of groovy 
music and up-shots of a grinning candidate. 
I don't think they could successfully refrain 
from giving us a glimpse of their man for 
five minutes or manage to elude every issue. 
And I am at least hopeful that they would 
see the peril in a full five-minute implica- 
tion that the other man is a fascist freak. 

But just in case, I suggest a few guide- 
lines that would not unduly restrict the 
creative construction of the message. These 
guidelines would be a code for political broad- 
cast messages that the candidate himself 
would assent to in writing before he or his 
supporters would be sold time on any station: 

(1) The message should be designed to 
help the voter know and understand the 
candidate, his character, and his ability to 
communicate. 

(2) The message should establish what 
the issues are which the candidate feels 
are important. 

(3) The message should clearly state where 
the candidate stands on these issues. 

It is very simple—so simple that I am sure 
many of the professional image-builders 
would smile at the naiveté of this kind of 
proposal. They would probably point out 
that longer lengths would blow their reach 
and frequency and render their TV cam- 
paigns ineffective. However, a study by the 
School of Journalism and Mass Communi- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin re- 
futes that view. The study, on political broad- 
cast advertising, was done among 512 voters 
in Wisconsin and Colorado after the 1970 
campaigns. The introduction states: 

“The results of this study suggest that a 
moderate number of high-quality, substan- 
tively informative advertisements may be 
more effective than a saturation presentation 
of superficial image-oriented spots. ... Thus, 
the most effective advertising strategy would 
be one that allocates campaign funds away 
from a high frequency of exposure into a 
more modest number of ads containing sub- 
stantive informational content that is pre- 
sented in an interesting and entertaining 
manner by skilled producers.” 

I am urging the broadcast industry to set 
& minimum length of five minutes on all 
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political messages, and to insist that the 
content concern itself with the candidate, 
his view of the issues, and his proposed 
solutions. And I am urging all of us in the 
advertising business not to be beguiled into 
making commercials that confuse a candi- 
date and an office with a deodorant and an 
armpit. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 
TECHNIQUES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yesterday 
made public an exchange of corre- 
spondence I have had during the past 
4 months with the Department of De- 
fense regarding military application of 
weather modification techniques. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Oceans and International Environment, 
I have been very much concerned over 
unofficial and unconfirmed reports that 
the United States has in fact attempted 
to modify weather conditions in South- 
east Asia as an instrument of warfare. 

I believe that my correspondence with 
the Defense Department is self-explan- 
atory. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Record. The Depart- 
ment, when pressed for definitive an- 
swers, declined to answer publicly ques- 
tions regarding possible military use of 
weather modification techniques in 
Southeast Asia, citing national security 
reasons. 

In my own view, attempts by any na- 
tion to harness the weather, or to use 
geophysical modificated as an instrument 
of warfare, would be shortsighted. It 
would be the final ironic commentary on 
man as an intelligent being, if he should 
deliberately use the natural environ- 
ment as a weapon against his fellow 
man, inviting retaliation in kind. 

In the closing days of the first session 
of this Congress, I urged the President 
to announce that this country would ded- 
icate all geophysical and environmental 
research to peaceful purposes. I also 
stated my intention to introduce a reso- 
lution in the Senate pointing toward an 
international agreement to prohibit all 
environmental and geophysical warfare. 

I regret very much that the Defense 
Department has concluded that it cannot 
trust the American people with informa- 
tion regarding its possible military 
weather modification activities. 

This reluctance only reinforces my be- 
lief that we must move quickly to place 
weather, climate, and geophysical modi- 
fication off limits in the international 
arms race. I will in the near future sub- 
mit my resolution, with the intention 
of conducting hearings on it at the earli- 
est possible time. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1971. 

Mr. RADY JOHNSON, 

Assistant to the Secretary (Legislative Af- 
fairs), Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: During the past few 
weeks, the Foreign Relations Committee has 
received a number of inquiries concerning 
the Air Force weather modification activities 
against the North Vietnamese. In view of my 
position as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Oceans and International Environment, 
I would appreciate the Department providing 
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the Committee with whatever information it 

may have on this matter, including answers 

to the following questions: 

1. What are the objectives of the project 
known by the code name “Intermediary— 
Compatriot”? 

2. How iong has this project been in exist- 
ence? Would you provide a rather detailed 
description of this project? 

3. In what specific countries is this project 
conducted? 

4. What amounts have been spent on this 
project over the last three years? 

5. Is the Department conducting any simi- 
lar offense—oriented weather modification 
programs? If so, what are the names of these 
projects and where are they being conducted? 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and 
International Environment. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1971. 

Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and In- 
ternational Environment, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your recent letter concerning the Air 
Force weather modification activities against 
the North Vietnamese. 

I have asked the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering to look into this mat- 
ter. You may expect a further reply from his 
office at an early date. 

Sincerely, 
Raby A, JOHNSON, 
Assistant to the Secretary for Legislative 
Affairs. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1971. 


Mr. RADY JOHNSON, 
Assistant to the Secretary (Legislative Aj- 


fairs), Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. JOHNSON: On September 23, 1971, 
as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Oceans 
and International Environment, I requested 
information about the Air Force weather 
Modification activities against the North 
Vietnamese. I have not yet received a reply. 

Attached is a copy of my original com- 
munication. I would appreciate a written re- 
sponse to that inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and In- 

ternational Environment. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D.C., November 23, 1971. 

Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and 
International Environment, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following infor- 
mation is provided in response to your re- 
cent inquiry with respect to military use of 
weather modification techniques by the 
Department of Defense, 

The possibilities inherent in weather modi- 
fication techniques to support military op- 
erations have been the subject of discussion 
for more than 20 years. For a number of these 
years the Department of Defense has been 
conducting several modest research and de- 
velopment programs relating to various 
forms of weather modification. These pro- 
grams are carried out, in concert with other 
Government Departments and Agencies, un- 
der the aegis of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Atmospheric Sciences (ICAS). 
The results of the programs are re 
annually to ICAS, and are additionally re- 
ported in appropriate scientific journals for 
consideration by the scientific community. 

Weather modification research on the part 
of the Department of Defense stems prin- 
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cipally from two major interests. The first of 
these is the enhancement of our own opera- 
tional posture through weather modification 
activities. Two examples of this type of em- 
ployment are: the suppression of hail and 
lightning (to reduce damage to military prop- 
erty and equipment, and to increase safety of 
operations), and the dissipation of fog at air- 
fields and within harbors (to enhance opera- 
tional safety of aircraft and ships). The 
other interest is an understanding of what 
capabilities our potential enemies may pos- 
sess in the area of weather modification op- 
erations. For example, the Soviets have dem- 
onstrated a technique for hail suppression. 
Suitably designed artillery shells are fired 
into cumulus clouds to reduce hailfall from 
these clouds. These experiments are con- 
ducted by Soviet military personnel using 
military equipment, 

DoD research in this area is conducted in 
the laboratory and in the field. The field ef- 
forts, usually joint ventures with one or more 
other government: agencies, are all carefully 
controlled operations, based on the best avail- 
able theoretical knowledge. One example of 
fruitful field research has been the investiga- 
tion of precipitation augmentation. This re- 
search has established a significant point: 
There is no known way to “make rain” under 
all conditions. When the proper meteorologi- 
cal conditions prevail (that is, when clouds 
capable of producing natural rain exist), it 
is a relatively simple matter to increase the 
amount of rain which will fall. The amount 
of increase is frequently of the order of 30 
to 50%. This augmentation is well within the 
natural limits of rainfall for regions within 
which experiments have been conducted. 
Massive downpours, far in excess of natural 
occurrences, have not been produced, and 
theoretical knowledge at hand indicates that 
this will probably always be the case. Simi- 
larly, there is no known technique which will 
permit the steering of storms into a specific 
area, The closest approach to large storm 
modification thus far attempted is the De- 
partment of Commerce (NOAA) /Department 
of Defense joint effort known as Project 
Stormfury. In this project, studies are be- 
ing made on ways to ameliorate the maxi- 
mum wind speed in hurricanes and typhoons 
in order to reduce the severity of damage 
caused by these very destructive storms. 

The field capabilities of the Department of 
Defense have been utilized on several occa- 
sions in attempts to alleviate severe drought 
conditions. In 1969 at the request of the 
Government of the Philippines, the Depart- 
ment of Defense conducted a six months" 
precipitation augmentation project in the 
Philippine archipelago. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment considered the undertaking so suc- 
cessful that they have subsequently taken 
steps to acquire an independent capability to 
augment rainfall on an annual basis when re- 
quired. Similarly, we have just completed a 
one-month project in Texas at the request of 
the Governor of that State. The operation 
appears to have been moderately successful In 
alleviating Texas’ severe water shortage. On 
the other hand, attempts to solve similar 
problems in India and at Midway Islands 
were near or total failures due to the absence 
of suitable cloud formations. 

Laboratory efforts conducted by the De- 
partment of Defense are designed in large 
part to explore the questions concerning 
ecology. Many of these experiments are nu- 
merical investigations which utilize large 
computers to model the atmosphere. Because 
of the magnitude of the problem, this effort 
is currently quite limited by the size and 
capabilities of existing computers. When new 
computers now being designed are placed in 
service, however, we hope this effort can be 
expanded to include models on a global scale. 
Such work is being undertaken because DoD 
recognizes that large scale weather modifica- 
tion operations must not be attempted until 
there is full and reliable theoretical knowl- 
edge which assures that such operations will 
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not have an adverse effect upon the World’s 
climate. 

I trust that the foregoing information will 
be helpful to you and regret the delay in 
responding to your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
RADY A. JOHNSON, 
Assistant to the Secretary for Legis- 
lative Affairs. 
DECEMBER 3, 1971. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On September 23 of 
this year, I submitted to your department 
several questions regarding weather modifi- 
cation activities in Southeast Asia by the 
Air Force. 

Subsequently, Mr. Rady Johnson, your 
assistant for legislative affairs, asked to meet 
with me in my office to discuss the questions 
I had raised. I advised Mr. Johnson that I 
would prefer a written response to my ques- 
tions before participating in a briefing or 
discussion of the matter. Mr. Johnson on 
November 23 of this year provided a reply, in 
writing, as I had requested. I have enclosed 
& copy of this correspondence. 

As you can see, Mr. Johnson’s letter, while 
providing interesting background informa- 
tion on some Defense Department weather 
modification activities, does not respond to 
the specific questions in my letter of Sep- 
tember 23. 

I am deeply concerned over the entire 
question of military application of weather 
modification technology, and would appreci- 
ate very much a written response to the 
specific questions submitted in my letter of 
September 23. 

Sincerely, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and 
International Environment. 


DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1971. 

Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oceans and In- 
ternational Environment, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of 3 Dec- 
cember 1971, which was addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense, has been referred to 
this office for reply. In your letter you ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with information pre- 
viously furnished to you by Mr. Rady Johnson 
on the subject of Department of Defense 
weather modification activities. 

Certain aspects of our work in this area 
are classified. Recognizing that the Congress 
is concerned with the question of the mili- 
tary application of weather modification 
technology I have, at the direction of Sec- 
retary Laird seen to it that the Chairmen of 
the Committees of Congress with primary re- 
sponsibility for this Department’s operations 
have been completely informed regarding the 
details of all classified weather modification 
undertakings by the Department. However, 
since the information to which I refer has 
a definite relationship to national security 
and is classified as a result, I find it necessary 
to respectfully and regretfully decline to 
make any further disclosure of the details of 
these activities at this time. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. Foster, Jr. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF AMERICAN 
JUSTICE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, na- 
tions, like individuals, often lose the 
capacity to see themselves as others see 
them. In such a situation, the observa- 
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tions and views of outsiders can be a 
most useful aid and corrective. 

A distinguished authority on compara- 
tive criminal law, Prof. W. J. Wagner, 
recently forwarded to me a copy of an 
address by the Honorable Sir Reginald 
Sholl, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Victoria, Australia, entitled 
“Law and Order—American or Austra- 
lian Model?” Although delivered in 1968, 
the piercing insights and rational analy- 
ses of the Australian jurist are as rele- 
vant today as they were then. I do not 
necessarily personally subscribe to all of 
the Justice’s conclusions on desirable 
changes in American law, but I think his 
views should be brought to public atten- 
tion in this country. 

More recently, on January 24, the 
New York Times published on page 1, 
column 1, a dispatch by Reuters from 
Paris on a new travel guide for French 
citizens preparing to visit the United 
States in general and New York City in 
particular. It is a shock to all of us, I 
know, to realize that America, the land 
of freedom and ordered liberty, is be- 
coming known abroad as the land where 
it is not safe to walk the streets. An arti- 
cle responding to the French travel 
writer was published on page 1, column 
3, of the New York Times for January 25. 

As we approach the great task of re- 
vising and reforming all the criminal 
laws of the Federal Government, we 
should bear in mind that our friends 
around the world are watching us to see 
if we can provide that minimum of per- 
sonal security without which freedom 
may be without meaning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress and articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FRENCH View or NEW YORK: PERILOUS CITY 
To Vısrr 

Paris, January 23.—French youths, expect- 
ing to invade New York this summer follow- 
ing the lowering of trans-Atlantic air fares, 
have been warned that they had better avoid 
half the city if they want to come back home 
in one piece. 

The travel writer of the daily newspaper 
L’Aurore, in a long article on the dangers 
of New York, gave an extensive list of hints 
on how to avoid being mugged—which in- 
cluded walking in the middle of the side- 
walk and boarding only yellow-colored cabs. 

“There are about 20,000 drug addicts in 
New York,” L'Aurore said. “They are unable 
to work but they need $50 to $100 a day for 
drugs. So they attack and rob anyone, any- 
where.” 

The article was accompanied by a map of 
Manhattan that showed some areas of the 
city as unsafe after dark and others as un- 
safe at any time. 

Considered unsafe at any time were al- 
most all the area along the East and Hudson 
Rivers as well as the entire part uptown from 
96th Street. 

The only way to see Harlem is to go on & 
visit organized by a black-owned tour com- 
pany, L’Aurore said. 

At night, prospective tourists were warned, 
stay out of a quadrangle formed by First and 
Third Avenues and 57th and 68th Streets. 

They can visit Greenwich Village, Little 
Italy and Chinatown after dark, but the tone 
of the story showed that anyone touring 
Central Park, the 42nd Street area or virtual- 
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ly the entire West Side in the evening was 
a candidate for a hospital bed. 

Among the long list of don'ts was advice 
on how to choose hotels, mainly by the num- 
ber of locks on doors, and how to navigate 
a course in a deserted street. 

The youths were also told not to count on 
the help of passers-by if they were assaulted 
and it was suggested that the best travel 
companion would be a ferocious dog. 

Despite all this French youths were told 
they would be wrong if they avoided the 
city. 

“There are a tremendous amount of things 
to see and a host of beautiful city beaches,” 
the paper said. 

Les PERILS DE New YORK ARE DISPUTED 

(By Eric Pace) 

“C’est très exagéré,”—it's very exagger- 
ated—exclaimed Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent Percy E. Sutton yesterday after read- 
ing of a Paris newspaper's descriptions of the 
perils of New York. 

“There's a high incidence of robbery in 
Paris, and there’s their wine problem over 
there,” said Mr. Sutton, the chief spokes- 
man of a multitude of defenders of New 
York and of counterattackers of Parisian 
“delights,” in comment on a long recent 
article in the Paris daily L'Aurore. The ar- 
ticle said New York had a bad drug problem 
and it found much of Manhattan “danger- 
eux le jour et la nuit.” The article ran with 
a cautionary map of Manhattan that advised 
visitors where it was safe or perilous to 
venture. 

New Yorkers who had read a dispatch from 
Paris about the article manifested forcefully 
their pique over L’Aurore’s assertion that 
while New York might have joie de vivre, it 
was not too safe. 

Many retaliated with what they said were 
the perils of Paris, although these seemed 
fairly modest. Women travelers complained 
of being pinched and pursued by boulevar- 
diers, and even seasoned male travelers com- 
plained of hotel theft in the City of Light. 

Mr. Sutton offered to guide French youths 
around to show them that New York was 
safe. The article was addressed to the young, 
who are expected to invade New York this 
summer following the lowering of trans- 
Atlantic air fares. 

The Association for a Better New York sent 
a cable to L'Aurore calling the report “a 
paranoid, negative picture of the greatest 
city in the world” and said “perhaps it can 
be ascribed to time-honored French provin- 
cialism.” 

On a kindlier note, George Kocolatos, the 
owner of a German restaurant, the Blue Rib- 
bon, offered a free Wienerschnitzel “to any 
French student who has any of the perilous 
experiences to which they are alluding,” The 
article warned particularly against mugging. 

Mr. Kocolatos said: “We have been in busi- 
ness 52 years and we've never been exposed 
to peril. Fifty-two years without a stickup— 
that’s thousands and thousands of schnit- 
zels.” 

$40 STOLEN IN PARIS 

“I've lived in New York all my life and 
never have lost a penny,” a newspaper editor 
observed, adding that “the first day I was 
in Paris a chambermaid stole $40 in traveler’s 
checks from me and when I complained to 
the manager he called my boss and got me in 
trouble for being so impolite as to protest.” 

Some officials were less outspoken. Mayor 
Lindsay, who was making a speech in Wash- 
ington, was not available for comment, But 
a City Hall spokesman, loath to make for- 
eign-policy pronouncements, said he would 
have to study the L’Aurore article further be- 
fore commenting. 

Alfred de Cabrol, a New-York executive 
of Air France, the French national airline, 
said of the L’Aurore article, “I thought it was 
funny.” 
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At his East 72d Street residence, Mr. de 
Cabrol declared: “I walk only to go to the 
office on 55th Street and I come back walking 
every day in good weather. Fortunately, I 
haven’t been exposed to anything.” 

But Robert Daley, the Police Department’s 
security-conscious spokesman said grimly: 
“L’Aurore is a paper of somewhat sensa- 
tional bent, you know.” 

Mr. Daley, who has taken to carrying a 
pistol in his rounds of New York, said he 
loved Paris and had lived and worked a 
decade in France as a writer. But he ob- 
served, “They have very exciting burglaries 
in Paris, and in all of France.” 

“They have the most marvelous crimes 
passionels, too, he said nostalgically. ‘Their 
hatchet murders are beyond compare; in 
Paris I had bars on the windows of my apart- 
ment,” 

Mr. Daley said that at night the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris’ renowned park, had its 
hazards. L’Aurore said that Central Park was 
“dangereux la nuitt” [dangerous at night] 
which all of Manhattan north of 96th Street 
was termed dangerous 24 hours a day. 


BOIS CALLED UNSAFE 


“You would not want to walk around in 
the Bois at night,” Mr. Daley cautioned an 
interviewer. “People have been robbed and 
mugged there.” 

A more charitable view was taken by Leo 
Pierre, a French-born vice president of the 
Chase National Bank. 

“The Bois de Boulogne by night may have 
some elements of insecurity and in that 
there exists a certain analogy with Central 
Park,” Mr. Pierre conceded, but he added that 
“the Bois also serves for all sorts of amorous 
meetings, which Central Park does not.” 


“BASIC KINDNESS OF PEOPLE” 


Mr. Pierre said, “I am one of many French- 
men who live in New York and I love the di- 
versity, the intellectual stimulation, the 
basic kindness of people, even when it is 
sometimes hidden behind a crusty exterior 
due to the difficulties of life.” 

A Spanish-born restaurateur ridiculed 
L’Aurore’s appraisal of Harlem's dangers. 

Jack Palacio said his restaurant, La Paella, 
at 136th Street and Broadway, attracted 
“fancy people.” “I am there three years now 
and I never see any trouble at all,” he ob- 
served. 

“I think these French are a little bit 
timid,” said Mr. Palacio, a trim six-footer 
who keeps in shape playing handball. He 
added, “When I am on 136th Street, I feel 
safe a hundred per cent.” 

Like many New Yorkers queried, Mr. 
Palacio said he had relished his past visits 
to France. But there were several who had 
unpleasant memories of raffish Parisians such 
as the streetwalkers said to frequent the 
area of the Boulevard Sebastapol and clo- 
chards (bums) near the Church of Saint- 
Séverin, among other places. 

A brunette Manhattan teenager named 
Elisa complained of being “pinched and 
patted” near Les Halls, the site of an ancient 
Paris market. 

William Brownstein, now a Harvard stu- 
dent, said his father was harassed by a 
“dotty” bystander while taking pictures near 
Paris’ Marmottan Museum last summer. 

Mrs. Linda Magyar of Northport, L, I., said 
she had felt “much safer” when she worked 
as a secretary in Paris than she did now in 
New York City. But she said that when a 
lawyer friend of hers was mugged in Paris 
“the police almost made it seem like it was 
his fault.” 

“It was 2 in the morning—right at the 
Boulevard St. Germain and the Boulevard St. 
Michael,” Mrs. Magyar recalled. “The police 
said he shouldn’t have been out alone that 
late—he should have been at home in bed 
with his wife.” 
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LAw AND ORDER—AMERICAN OR AUSTRALIAN 
MODEL? 


(An address to the Philadelphia Bar Associ- 
ation, Thursday March 7, 1968; by the 
Hon. Sir Reginald Sholl*) 

I begin, Mr. Chancellor, by tendering to 
you publicly here those warm felicitations on 
your elevation to your present office, which I 
have already tendered to you privately as & 
much valued friend, and a most distin- 
guished alumnus of my own College at Ox- 
ford. It is an honor to congratulate you be- 
fore your professional colleagues in this 
lovely city, where my wife and I have had so 
many warm and friendly welcomes during 
our two years in this country. 

You have invited me to speak to this 
formidable gathering of legal talent on the 
subject “Law and Order—American or Aus- 
tralian Model?” I know you did this because 
of some vigorous discussions which you and 
I have had, and you have therefore fair 
warning that I come to offer no formal 
panegyric. 

You have invited me to speak to you and 
your colleagues on this topic as a visitor and 
an Australian lawyer, and I have elected to 
exercise the privilege you have given me. If 
I seem critical of some trends in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in this country, 
you will of course understand that I am not 
stating any official Australian view; I speak 
strictly as a visiting lawyer only, and I say 
what I do because I have, as have almost all 
Australians, a deep affection and admiration 
for America and Americans. I have visited 
this country several times during my life. I 
have had a good deal to do with Americans in 
Australia, and I am indeed married to that 
happy combination of two great traditions, 
an American who has become an Australian 
citizen. 

To a lawyer like myself, trained in the law 
schools and systems of England and Australia, 
both the substance and the administration of 
criminal law in this country present many 
aspects which are unfamiliar, save from read- 
ing, and some which are, frankly, not a little 
startling. To me this community appears, in 
some critical areas, to be setting the pursuit 
of ultra-liberal theories of personal freedom 
above the urgent need of the ordinary citizen 
for a more practical, useful, expeditious and 
effective administration of the criminal law 
for its essential purpose, the protection of 
the law-abiding against wrongdoers. 

In 1926, when I was a law student at Ox- 
ford, I visited this country, and was taken 
with other law students to see courts in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
other places, the location of which I no 
longer remember. My chief impressions of 
that early visit were and still are of what, 
to an English or an Australian lawyer, was 
the remarkable informality of the court at- 
mosphere, the curious phenomenon of 
elected judges, and the extraordinary lati- 
tude enjoyed by the press—presumably as 
a result of the First Amendment of your 
Federal Constitution—not only in report- 
ing crimes, publishing highly prejudicial 
pre-trial matter, and reporting criminal 
trials, but in purporting in their newssheets 
to solve the crimes and decide the trials. 
None of this seems to have changed much 
in the intervening 41 years, though it is 
interesting to find today, at long last, in 
the Reardon report, advocacy of what has 
been, I believe, standard fair trial procedure 
in almost every other English law jurisdic- 
tion in the world for several generations. 

It is impossible for someone who has spent 
so much of his life in the day to day work 
of maintaining law and order in his own 
country to avoid drawing comparisons when 
he comes to live in another. No one can 
live in America at present—and certainly 
no foreign lawyer can live here,—without 
being greatly surprised and genuinely 
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alarmed—and I say it advisedly—in this 
great Jeffersonian democracy at the amount 
of violent crime from which you suffer all 
over the country, at the insecurity of life and 
property, indeed at the cheapness of human 
life, at the growing tendency of communities 
(Buffalo, New York, is one example, and 
Chicago is another) to resort to self help 
in the form of lay law enforcement officers 
and the like, in an attempt to speed up the 
lumbering and imperfectly effective processes 
of the law. In Buffalo, the F.B.I. statistics 
show an increase in crime figures of 22.8% 
for 1967 over 1966.1 In the City of New York, 
with its 80 precincts in five boroughs, and a 
population of over eight million, there were 
in 1967 619 reported homicides—called “mur- 
ders” in the report? In my state of Vic- 
toria, with a population of over three mil- 
lion, a pro rata calculation would give a 
figure of 232 homicides—yet the actual fig- 
ure given in statistics which include in 
Australia attempted murder and manslaugh- 
ter, was 81 for the last full year available 
(1965), so that New York has three times 
as high a reported homicide rate per 1,000 of 
population as we have, For the whole of 
Australia (118 million people) the total was 
271 in 1965. In the case of other crimes also, 
especially crimes of violence, the New York 
incidence is many times higher than in 
Victoria, where the capital city of Melbourne 
has 214 million of the 3 million odd people 
of the state. In New York in 1967, there were 
over 22,000 serious assaults; in the whole 
of Australia, with 50 percent more people, 
there were in 1965, 1,024 only. There were 
1,611 rapes in New York in 1967 and 257 
in the whole of Australia in 1965, There were 
in 1967 121,000 burglaries in New York, and 
46,616 in the whole of Australia in 1965.23 

This kind of comparison has not escaped 
the notice of a substantial number of your 
citizens who in the past year or two have 
come into Australian consulates in America, 
or written to them, with comments on the 
violence and prevalence of crime here, and a 
yearning for a more ordered life in another 
land, Migrants notoriously have many and 
varied motives for migrating, but of the two 
or three thousand per year who in the last 
three or four years have begun to migrate 
from U.S.A. to Australia, not a few have 
said frankly that they wanted a securer so- 
clety for themselves and especially their 
children, This is the kind of “voting with 
one’s feet" which the Soviet and Eastern 
Germany so much hate to see in their own 
lands, and it surely should and must put 
intelligent and patriotic Americans on ur- 
gent inquiry. We in Australia do not want to 
encourage migration on that ground; our 
own society is far from perfect, and we have 
law enforcement problems of our own. We 
want to keep you as our great and powerful 
ally, and it is to our interest to see your 
society ordered, efficient, contented, prosper- 
ous and powerful. But we have been fortu- 
nate in having a better record, as I believe, of 
law and order. Much of your crime no doubt 
stems from the vast mixture of many races, 
in a pioneering land. But I want to examine 
other reasons, especially the question how 
much this may nowadays be due to our dif- 
ferent constitutional histories. 

There are on every hand today, in U.S.A., 
Committees and commissions reporting on 
crime and its threat to society. Many of 
them, with a sympathy, an insight, and a 
genuine altruism which commands, at any 
rate in my country, the same warm and affec- 
tionate admiration for your great qualities of 
generosity and compassion as your fantastic 
foreign aid programmes have engendered in 
two generations, are recommending vast ex- 
penditures to eradicate poverty and slums; 
and who could deny that if so vast an objec- 
tive could be accomplished many of the pres- 
ent contributing causes of crime would be 
reduced? But would human nature be 
changed? 

I fear not. Crime is always with us, Lawyers 
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are practical people, and one hears today— 
though still too much in the background— 
some responsible voices urging a revision of 
the whole of your machinery affecting the 
detection and punishment of crime, begin- 
ning (let me say it softly) with the Bill 
of Rights itself. As a foreign lawyer, may I 
briefly tell you how this problem strikes 
me? 

We took your Federal Constitution as our 
model when Australia federated in 1901. We 
adopted your federal plan, in that the Fed- 
eral Parliament was given certain exclusive 
legislative powers and certain powers con- 
current with those of the States, and the 
States were left as the repository of residuary 
sovereign powers. But there are significant 
differences between our system and yours. 
Most important for my present purpose, we 
did not adopt your Bill of Rights of later 
constitutional measures. We have no First, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth or Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. There are no entrenched constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom from self-in- 
crimination of the right to a speedy trial 
and the assistance of counsel, or of due proc- 
ess. Our founding Conventions, like your 
own, preferred to leave these rights to the 
British common law which we both inherited, 
and to local legislation, but warned by your 
experience, our states did not bargain for 
& Bill of Rights as the price of adopting the 
draft constitution. 

None the less, we vigorously maintain that 
the substance of all those rights and free- 
doms is still to be found in our laws, but 
almost all of it either in the common law 
which we inherited from England, and have 
developed by Court decisions, or in the stat- 
ute law of the States and Territories—not 
in the Constitution itself. And after a lime- 
time in the law, my own very firm opinion 
is that we are just as free a people as you 
are; and that indeed we are better off, and 
our legal system more adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions of the times, without any 
constitutional Bill of Rights. It is noteworthy 
that in several parts of the British Domin- 
ions reform has rejected the adoption of true 
constitutional guarantees of rights.‘ 

In the field of criminal law; the times are 
certainly changing, as we all well know. 
Modern science has put new means of wrong- 
doing within the reach of everyone who is 
evilly disposed; but at the same time it has 
put new means of detection within the 
reach of those who undertake the vitally 
essential task of protecting society from the 
criminal. It is one of the theses of this talk 
that society in your country, and to a less- 
er extent in mine too, is unwisely weaken- 
ing to its own security by refusing to make 
full and proper use of these new means of 
detection. An exaggerated liberalism defends 
this curious abstention in the name of per- 
sonal freedom, forgetting that any freedom 
worth having is freedom under the law; 
that no individual freedom is secure or last- 
ing except in an ordered society; and that 
you cannot have order without law, just- 
ly and firmly administered. The cry of “civil 
liberties” is a great vote and headline get- 
ter, but it cannot mean individual license. 
In an interesting and useful book, recently 
published, two Australian professors of law 
have said: 

“What many civil libertarians fall to real- 
ise is that most freedoms involve abridge- 
ments of the freedoms of others." * 

There is nothing very novel in that state- 
ment, but it is a useful piece of analysis, 
which is worth repeating again and again in 
my country and in yours, where so many 
social and legal reformers exhibit more emo- 
tion and enthusiasm than they do historical 
knowledge or sound judgment. Recently one 
of these civil liberties bodies, with apparently 
unconscious humour, solemnly proposed leg- 
islation in New York State to require that 
the police obtain Court authorization before 
using undercover agents to detect breaches 
of the law! What is so often overlooked— 
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and the so-called liberal newspapers and peri- 
odicals are by no means blameless in this— 
is that as individuals become more enlight- 
ened, so does the community which is the 
sum of them, and the government which it 
sets up. Compared with most countries in the 
world, yours and mine are wonderfully well 
governed societies. It seems to me, with re- 
spect, to be of the most arrant nonsense to 
behave as if your country, or mine, is in 
danger of becoming a police state. 

The parliamentary and executive govern- 
ments you and we elect are democratic; they 
can be changed through the ballot box. The 
police and other authorities whom they ap- 
point are our fellow citizens, and their pow- 
ers are given them by our elected representa- 
tives. Will you then kindly allow a stranger 
humbly to ask why in this country so many 
people—lawyers included—apppear to sus- 
pect constituted authority rather than re- 
spect it, and even in many cases to revile it? 
Constituted authority—whether we feel we 
can improve it or not—is the best that we 
have been able to put between ourselves and 
anarchy, and we should never forget that. 

Let me now, therefore, say something about 
crime and punishment. 

It is a fine thing for humanity that men 
are now beginning to understand more of 
the human mind and its functions, as in the 
past 300 years they have come to understand 
so much of the human body. But in this 
country, as in mine, enthusiasm in this field 
outruns judgment, and there is a great ten- 
dency to forget that most crime is the prod- 
uct of rational thought by persons whose 
physical and chemical processes are within 
what modern medicine accepts as normal 
limits. In the more enlightened countries of 
the western world, including yours and mine, 
we see more and more emphasis on the re- 
form of the wrongdoer, on his rehabilitation 
and re-education, and on the objective of re- 
storing him, if possible, as a useful and pro- 
ductive unit of society. Yet this laudable and 
constructive policy will not be furthered by 
making it more difficult for society to con- 
vict the wrongdoer, whatever it does to him 
when convicted. Nor will it be furthered by 
removing or weakening the fear of genuine 
punishment and retribution for the properly 
convicted wrongdoer. Many years of experi- 
ence in the criminal jurisdiction have con- 
vinced me of two things—that the deliberate 
wrongdoer (who is responsible for most of 
the crime statistics) will go on planning and 
committing crimes so long as he thinks the 
law is weak and yielding enough to give him 
a chance to evade it, and that he will have 
no respect for a legal system which is marked 
by feebleness in the application of its sanc- 
tions,—t.e., of its punishments for proven 
crime. 

I hope I may claim that in all the years 
I sat in the Supreme Court of Victoria in its 
criminal jurisdiction, I saw to it, to the best 
of my ability, that every accused person 
arraigned before me got a perfectly fair trial. 
But once fairly convicted, it has always 
seemed to me essential that the prisoner 
should realise that in the legal system of the 
community he encounters an immovable ob- 
ject, a force inevitably stronger than the 
criminal or any combination of criminals. 
Especially did I find this to be so with the 
young recidivist, usually the product of an 
orphanage and a reformatory, and accus- 
tomed to talk inferior courts out of any real 
firmness towards him. One of my pet aver- 
sions is the magistrate or judge, uncomfort- 
able in the loneliness of judicial responsibil- 
ity, who tells a prisoner, “You are lucky not 
to get a heavier sentence.” What he really 
means is, “You deserve such and such a 
penalty, if I really do my duty to the com- 
munity, which puts me here to administer 
the law for its protection. But because I am 
too weak to do my duty I will let you off 
with an inadequate penalty.” In Australia 
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we are plagued by a few such people at every 
level of the trial courts; in America, if you 
are firmer, on the whole, in this respect than 
we are, I strongly hope you stay that way. 
Nothing—literally nothing—so undermines 
law and order as a weak and maudlin Bench. 
It is even better to be muddleheaded and 
strong, than clear-headed and weak, In the 
former case you may at least sometimes be 
right for wrong reasons. 

I should like to speak to you now of some 
of your criminal laws and procedures which 
are strange to a British lawyer. 

On the subject of election of Judges, which 
touches the criminal law indirectly but 
nevertheless in an important way, I would 
only say that I do not believe there would 
be a single judge in the whole British Com- 
monwealth, which universally uses appointed 
and not elected judges, who would opt for 
your system of judicial election on political 
party tickets. Only those who serve under a 
system of life appointment like your Federal 
judges in this country, and the State judges 
of a few States like Massachusetts, which 
never gave up the old British system, fully 
enjoy here the independence and the prestige 
which such a system confers everywhere in 
the British Commonwealth on the judicial 
office. Is it discourteous to ask why you give 
that status to some and not to others? Which 
system do you distrust? Or do you distrust 
both, really, and so stop half-way? 

Your system of appeals in criminal cases, 
with its extraordinary delays—which, if I 
may respectfully say so, seem inexplicable to 
the rest of the world—appears to be partly 
a product of your entrenched Bill of Rights, 
and the consequent availability to a con- 
victed defendant of appeals to the Federal 
courts on constitutional grounds as well as, 
and often after, appeals to the appropriate 
State courts for non-Federal errors of other 
kinds. What I see here makes me gratified 
that we do not have such a parallel system 
of State and Federal courts as you do. 

In my country, a prisoner convicted of 
indictable crime may, generally speaking, ap- 
peal to a State Full Court, and by special 
leave, to the High Court and/or to the Privy 
Council in London. But it would be a rare 
case indeed where finality was not reached 
in 12 or at the most 18 months, In the normal 
case the time is much shorter. Here so many 
cases go on for years,—with appeals, injunc- 
tions, stays of execution, rehearings, recon- 
siderations, etc., etc.—that the rest of the 
world marvels, and wonders why you allow it, 
and what real benefit society, or even the 
individual, gets from it all. If you had 
to make out a special case for bail on ap- 
peal, appeals might become really urgent. 
If, as in Australia, Federal jurisdiction were 
conferred on your State courts, so that con- 
stitutional points could be decided in the 
same appeal as non-Federal points, and the 
Bill of Rights were made subject to time 
limits, might not that help? Justice delayed 
is justice denied, and that applies to the 
community as well as to the accused. If a 
criminal trial cannot be finally disposed of 
in, say, a year, or at the outside a year and 
a half, then is not the system in urgent need 
of amendment, even if it means constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Has your system become too slow and 
cumbersome for your vast modern society? 
How can it be streamlined for 200 million 
people? The task cannot be beyond the in- 
genuity of American lawyers and statesmen. 

Speaking of delays, another feature of your 
criminal procedure which startles an English 
or Australian lawyer is your method of jury 
selection. At home in Victoria, we allow eight 
premptory challenges in non-capital and 
twenty in capital cases. Even in a murder 
trial, with two accused, or a felony trial 
with three or four accused, I do not recollect 
ever to have taken more than half a day to 
enpanel a jury. After the preemptory chal- 
lenges are exhausted, an accused may chal- 
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lenge for cause, but he must assign and 
establish the cause (for example, bias or per- 
sonal enmity), and the court will determine 
the issue. Such challenges are exceedingly 
rare, and in a lifetime in the law, I never 
personally encountered an instance of one, 
although I know they have occurred in 
Australia. In England, by the way, even the 
preemptory challenge is not used to any 
great extent—or at all events it used not to be 
when I visited those courts. 

The liberty which counsel have, in so 
many jurisdictions in this country, of ques- 
tioning jurors on the voir dire before selec- 
tion, in an endeavor to ascertain possible 
bias or disqualification, and which takes 
up so much time,—sometimes running into 
days of a trial—is totally unknown in Eng- 
land and Australia. Nor is it allowed, I be- 
lieve, in Massachusetts. I have not heard, — 
and I know of no evidence whatever to sup- 
port,—the proposition that jury trials in 
those places are any less fair, or result in 
any greater risk of wrongful conviction, 

Nor, finally,.do we permit in my country 
the interviewing of jurors after a trial. Nor 
will an appellate court act on evidence de- 
rived from such interviews. 

If I had had time, I should have wished 
to go on to say something rather more fully 
of self-incrimination, confessions to the po- 
lice, wire-tapping, and eavesdropping. But 
this is a luncheon address, and I have al- 
ready been allowed in this country the 
privilege of making those views known in 
law schools and schools of police science, 
and in their journals.’ I shall say only a few 
things, and briefly. 

I believe it is now time to remove, both 
in my country and here, the privilege against 
self-incrimination, for reasons which I have 
elaborated elsewhere. 

We still find it in Australia (as you did 
for nearly two centuries, until quite re- 
cently) a sufficient safeguard against im- 
proper procurement and use of confessions, 
to rely on the British rule that a confession 
should be proved to be voluntary in the legal 
sense.’ To a visitor like myself it seems, with 
respect, that your Supreme Court, in the 
series of cases culminating in the Miranda 
decision,’ has removed to the exalted and 
intractable realm of constitutional invalid- 
ity much detail that could have been the 
subject merely of reforms in police proce- 
dure, of rules of court, of better judicial ap- 
pointments, and of the exercise of a sound 
discretion in the trial courts. It is this same 
view which the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
seems to me recently to have been urging. 
Over-elaboration of the constitutional guar- 
antees avoids or prevents convictions in many 
cases where no sensible jurist could other- 
wise allege unfairness, and merely punishes 
the community as a whole by giving un- 
necessarily wide protection to the criminal 
classes; and all this, one fears, in a mere 
crusade against the backwardness of some 
State courts and legislatures. I know many 
lawyers postulate the existence of dishonest 
police, but the remedy in that case surely is 
to improve the quality and standard of po- 
lice work, to test police evidence, and to 
educate the police to provide corroboration 
of it—not to render police evidence wholly 
unavailable, where the common law has al- 
ways admitted it. The police are, after all, 
and are likely to remain, society's principal 
executive agency for the investigation and 
proof of crime. The police forces of this coun- 
try could, in my respectful opinion, even 
though some of them may need reform or 
improvement, do with a lot more genuine 
support and encouragement from the mass 
media and the academic lawyers of America. 

Evidence obtained by wrongful searches 
and seizures,” or otherwise illegally obtained 
or resulting from wrongly obtained confes- 
sions,” is as admissible in Australia (and in 
England) as any other evidence, if it is rele- 
vant, even though steps may be taken to pun- 
ish by other process the persons guilty of the 
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illegality. It used to be so also in this and 
many other American States. Can you any 
longer afford the highly technical and ex- 
pensive, but quite recently acquired, luxury 
of excluding it? 

We have in Australia some restrictions on 
wiretapping, but there is a strong opinion 
in favour of reducing them. We have no 
restrictions on eavesdropping of “bugging”, 
and we have never found it necessary to in- 
vent a “right of privacy” to justify any such 
laws. Such bugging as may be used does not 
prevent 12 million Australians leading rea- 
sonably comfortable lives without, appar- 
ently, any of the evil consequences contem- 
plated by so many American writers of books 
and magazine articles. And so far as I know, 
5 million people in Great Britain exist well 
enough without any such restrictions. 

Personally, I have no doubt that the mod- 
ern provisions against wiretapping, and the 
outcry against mechanical eavesdropping, 
so far as they affect the detection and proof 
of crime, have been taken far too far, and 
that intelligent legislators and judges must 
before long return to that view. 

My general feeling on these matters, if 
I may respectfully state it as a foreign law- 
yer, is that, in your enthusiasm for liberal- 
ism at all costs, you are, perceptibly more 
than we are in Australia, throwing the baby 
out with the bath water. It is no good mak- 
ing individual liberty so cast-iron, by con- 
stitutional guarantees, that one’s neighbour 
can rob one, or rape one’s daughter, with a 
better chance of escaping justice than in 
other civilised countries. How stands life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in that 
situation? It is indeed an empty freedom, a 
vain individual liberty, which is accom- 
panied by a significantly increased risk to 
oneself or one’s family of being the victim 
of crime. What is the real value of greater 
individual liberty, so-called, if it is obtained 
at the price of making crime harder to de- 
tect and punish, and therefore safer to com- 
mit? What is the real value to a decent law- 
abiding citizen of being in less danger of 
possible abuse of power by the police, but 
in greater danger of fraud, theft, violence or 
death from criminals large and small, or- 
ganised or unorganised? 

Have not your State courts, legislatures, 
and police lost stature through the recent 
constitutional decisions? I have also noticed, 
personally, a tendency even among some 
reputable citizens to revert to the practice 
of carrying arms—a sign of increasing social 
insecurity. There is, in those circumstances, 
danger of some reversion to private or local 
mob vengeance, on the ground that the law 
is powerless or insufficiently effective. You 
have recently seen in this city violence ap- 
plied by the family of a victim to a con- 
fessed murderer freed by what seems, even 
to a foreign lawyer, at best a romantic tech- 
nicality, and at worst a piece of social in- 
justice. One trusts that that made us all 
reflect, not on the nobility of the legal sys- 
tem, but on its inefficiency. Sooner or later, 
may not the American people be forced back 
upon a substantial revision of “constitu- 
tional rights” as presently interpreted— 
either by the Supreme Court’s reversal of 
some of its decisions, or by constitutional 
amendment,—and upon a vast expediting of 
criminal processes? Is the present achieve- 
ment, in terms of law and order, the best 
this great country can do? If not, do you 
credit the proposition that you can buy all 
the improvement you need by merely sub- 
sidising more prosperity and leisure? Must 
you not also.—indeed must you not as a 
matter of at least equal priority,—with en- 
ergy. with courage, and with a measure of 
ruthlessness born of a new urgency,—set 
about the vigorous and extensive legal and 
constitutional reforms necessary to achieve, 
so far as human measures can do it, the 
really swift detection and the speedy, cer- 
tain, and final punishment of criminal 
offenders? 
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I believe one important difference between 
law and order, your model, and law and or- 
der, our model, is that we obstinately re- 
gard that principle as a vital bulwark of 
civil liberty. 
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SAFETY AND THE AIR TAXI 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 21, 1971, a twin-engine Chicago 
and Southern Airlines plane crashed 
while approaching the Peoria, Ill., air- 
port, killing all 14 passengers and a crew 
of two. The plane was coming in under 
a 300-foot cloud ceiling when it hit elec- 
tric powerlines about 100 feet above the 
ground. 

Recently, it was brought to my atten- 
tion that Chicago and Southern had been 
involved in three previous fatal crashes 
and a number of nonfatal mishaps. 
Surely, much of this information was 
available to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission when it awarded the lucrative 
Chicago-Springfield route to Chicago and 
Southern Airlines. My purpose today, 
however, is not to criticize State officials, 
but to highlight a situation which I fear 
may be symptomatic of greater problems 
in one part of this Nation’s aviation 
system. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that several newspaper articles re- 

porting the Peoria crash and its after- 

math be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 22, 1971] 
CRASH Sire “LIKE THE FOURTH or JULY” 
PreorIA.—Farmer Robert Johnson, first man 

to reach the scene of Thursday’s plane crash 

near here, described it as looking “like the 

Fourth of July.” 

The Chicago & Southern Airlines plane, 
bound for Peoria and Spingfield from Chi- 
cago, fell into a field adjoining Johnson’s 
farm on Cameron Lane, about two miles from 
the Greater Peoria Airport. 

The plane, which Johnson said caught fire 
after striking a high-tenslon-wire tower, fell 
on the farm of Julius McCluagge, adjacent to 
Johnson’s. 

SOUND NOT NORMAL 


Johnson said he and his wife, Susan, were 
eating lunch when they heard the plane’s 
engines at about 12:50 p.m. Mrs. Johnson 
told her husband: “It sounds unusual. It 
seems to be slow.” 

Said Johnson: “A few years ago we had an 
explosion in a strip mine near here, and that 
thing today sounded just like that. I saw a 
huge ball of fire after the plane landed. It 
sounded like cases of dynamite going up. 


TWO TOWERS 


“I drove out there and it was burning real 
bad. I did a lot of hollering but nobody an- 
swered. It was real foggy and the flames were 
pretty high.” 

Mrs. Johnson added that the sound she 
heard was “like a bomb.” She said she looked 
out her window and saw in the distance “a 
large ball of fire and smoke rolling into 
the air.” 


[From the Chicago Today, Oct. 22, 1971] 
IDENTIFY 10 VICTIMS OF PEORIA AIR CRASH 


Ten of the 16 persons aboard the ill-fated 
Chicago & Southern plane have been tenta- 
tively identified thru the passenger list or 
thru papers found on their bodies. 

Because of the severity of the crash, Peoria 
County Coroner Horace Payton said he was 
trying to establish the identity of the remain- 
ing six thru dental records. 

Dead are: 

Morris J. Wexler, 44, of 2626 N. Lake View 
Av., a prominent attorney who was on his way 
to Springfield to meet with Gov. Ogilvie. He 
was to report on the Governor's Advisory 
Committee on Organizing Uniform Codes for 
State Prisons and to testify before a House 
committee on his investigation of the 1968 
Presidential election vote fraud. 

A 1950 graduate of Harvard Law School, he 
served on a number of Chicago and Illinois 
Bar Association committees and as counsel 
to state legislative committees and state 
commissions. 

An independent Democrat, he was slated 
in 1970 by the Republicans for the Illinois 
Appellate Court, but his campaign was un- 
successful. 

Wexler also was president of the John 
Howard Association, a prison watchdog group, 
in 1962 and at the same time served as vice 
president of the Illinois Academy of Crim- 
inology. 

Emerson T., Chandler, 50 of 215 Maple Ct., 
Lake Forest, was president of the Civic Fed- 
eration of Illinois, a taxpayer watchdog group, 
from 1965 to 1968. He was a partner in the 
law firm of Sidley & Austin, 1 First National 
Plaza. 

Timothy Selleck, 25 of 8970 Parkside Dr., 
Des Plaines, director of governmental affairs 
of the Illinois State Medical Society, the chief 
lobby group for medical legislation in the 
state. 

A University of Illinois political science 
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graduate, he had worked for passage of the 
Drug Labeling Act, the Blood Hepatitis Act 
and a drug abuse law allowing minors to 
legally consent to treatment for drug abuse. 

Robert S. Anderson Jr., 31 of 1512 Dart- 
mouth Lane, Deerfield, was identified by 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., as vice president and 
manager of the firm's Chicago commercial 
paper department. He had been with the 
company since 1965. 

John L. Hendrickson, 26, of 10353 Dear- 
love Rd., Des Plaines, who joined the Becker 
firm in 1969 and also was a member of the 
commercial paper department. Both he and 
Anderson were en route to Peoria on 
business, a company spokesman said. 

Roger C. Ganobcik, 28, of 1146 Morse Av., 
an attorney with the Illinois Environmental 
Protection Agency. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago Law School. 

Richard Hoerger, 35, of 1817 N, Lincoln 
Park West, was an attorney with the firm of 
Palmer and Hoerger, 10 S. La Salle St., and 
a lobbyist for Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Donald L, Pollack, of Chicago, chief per- 
sonnel officer for the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Dlinois Department of Labor. 

Frank Hansen, the pilot, and president of 
Chicago & Southern Airlines. 

Robert Muller, the copilot. 

The coroner's office was still attempting to 
learn the identity of the following, whose 
names appeared on the manifest without ad- 
dresses; Terry Green, F. Weisler, R. Peters, 
E. Anderson, P. Thomas, and William Carson. 
PEORIA CRASH THAT KILLED 16 Was 4TH DIS- 

ASTER FOR AIRLINE 
(By John Camper) 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The airplane crash that 
killed 16 persons near Peorla was the fourth 
fatal accident in seven years on airlines run 
by Frank Hansen, the pilot who died in the 
wreck. 

Hansen’s airlines also were involved in at 
least five other accidents and slapped with 
at least four violations by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration since 1967, 

Federal investigators at the Peoria crash 
scene Friday were checking reports that the 
modified Beechcraft E-18 was faulty. Pilots 
for the line reportedly had complained about 
the converted turboprop’s performance. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission took 
no notice of the accidents or violations a 
year ago when it gave the lucrative Chicago- 
Springfield route to Hansen's latest airline, 
Chicago & Southern. 

The air route between Chicago’s Meigs 
Field and Springfield is used extensively by 
state officials, lobbyists and attorneys with 
business in the capital. 

The commerce commission awarded the 
route to Chicago & Southern last October, 
four months after the previous franchise 
holder, Commuter Airlines, went bankrupt, 
mainly because of losses on its Chicago- 
Detroit run. 

Commuter was taken over by Hub Airlines 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., which ran planes be- 
tween Chicago and Springfield for the four 
months between Commuter's bankruptcy and 
the award of the route to Chicago and 
Southern. Hub, which expected to be allowed 
to keep the route, is appealing the com- 
merce commission action to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. 

The Springfield City Council and the 
Springfield Airport Authority officially op- 
posed the state commerce commission's 
awarding of the route to Chicago & Southern. 
The commerce commission decision was 
branded “arbitrary and contrary to public 
policy, public convenience, necessity and 
welfare.” 

The airport board wrote the FAA and the 
commerce commission last July 20, outlining 
incidents the board said had been reported 
to the airport security office. 
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In its letter the board also noted reports 
of one-engine landings by Southern, which 
flies primarily two-engine aircraft, by planes 
with engine trouble. 

The FAA and commerce commission also 
received official letters of complaint from 
John Lanigan, Illinois commissioner of sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Lanigan wrote that he had “frequently 
warned others not to use the airline” be- 
cause of its safety record. He said the com- 
mission told him his complaint would be 
taken under consideration. 

Lanigan noted that air commuter firms 
are not as closely regulated as larger air- 
lines. He said there should be stricter regula- 
tions governing the air-taxi companies. 

A commission spokesman said Friday that 
airline safety is a federal matter, and that 
the commission deals mainly with schedul- 
ing, regulation of insurance and the economic 
aspects of airlines operations. 

But commission Chairman David Arm- 
strong Friday contended that the commission 
tried to keep the airlines under surveillance. 

“We even had this (particular) plane 
checked and ridden by people (acting) on 
our behalf, and they found it to be satis- 
factory," Armstrong said. 

Hansen was president of Chicago & South- 
ern, He, his co-pilot and the plane's 14 pas- 
sengers were killed Thursday when the plane 
struck a utility line when attempting to land 
at the Peoria Airport, 

The previous fatal crashes involved Chicago 
& Southern and a number of other airlines 
owned by Hansen, some of which were the 
same airline under different names, They in- 
cluded Airways Inc., Mid Continent Airways 
Inc, and Hansen Air Activities. 

The most recent fatal crash occurred last 
Aug. 27 when a charter plane operated by 
Chicago & Southern crashed into a home in 
the Cleveland suburb of Fairview Park, kill- 
ing the pilot and the owner of the house 
and injuring two other persons. 

On Oct. 29, 1967, a Mid Continent plane 
crashed into a tree-covered ridge near Iron 
Mountain, Mich., killing the pilot but caus- 
ing no other injuries. 

And on March 8, 1964, a DC-3 owned by 
Midco Leasing Inc., with a crew supplied 
by Hansen Air Activities, crashed into a 
building near O'Hare Airport, killing one 
person, 

Hansen's airlines were involved in a num- 
ber of minor, but frightening, mishaps that 
caused no injuries. 

Only last Tuesday, a Chicago & Southern 
plane from Chicago blew a tire landing at 
Springfield’s Capitol Airport and skidded off 
the runway. 

Last Nov. 23, a Chicago & Southern plane 
broke a landing gear on landing at the 
Springfield airport and skidded along the 
runway on its wing. 

On Dec. 11, 1968, an Airways Inc. plane left 
the runway at O'Hare Airport in a crosswind, 
ran onto the grass and hit a concrete marker, 
causing substantial damage to the aircraft. 

On Jan. 9, 1968, the landing gear on a Mid 
Continent plane collapsed at O'Hare Airport, 
causing minor damage and no injuries. 

And on Oct. 10, 1967, a Mid Continent air 
mail plane ran off the runway at Marquette, 
Mich., after the pilot tried unsuccessfully to 
abort the takeoff. The crash caused extensive 
damage to the nose gear, both propellors, the 
fuselage and the canopy. 

Federal Aviation Administration records 
show Hansen and Mid Continent paid $750 
in fines for four violations of FAA regula- 
tions in 1967. Two were for operating over- 
weight planes, one was for failing to have 
an annual inspection on an airplane and 
the fourth was for failing to have a six- 
month instrument check. 

In awarding the Chicago-Springfield route 
to Chicago & Southern, the state commerce 
commission took note of several paperwork 
violations of FAA regulations by Hub, but did 
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not mention Chicago & Southern’s safety 
record nor the FAA fines levied against Han- 
sen. 

The main point the commission made in 
favor of Chicago and Southern was that 
it “has demonstrated an ability and a will- 
ingness to conduct prudent and financially 
responsible operations.” The commission 
pointed out that Hub was in debt, but Hub 
said this was because of another falling air- 
line it had acquired. 

The ICC also said Chicago & Southern 
could effect “substantial economies” by in- 
cluding several Peoria stops on its daily 
Chicago-Springfield runs. This particularly 
angered Springfield public officials, because 
Hub had been making nonstop flights. 

“Service between Peoria and Chicago is not 
involved in this case,” complained the 
Springfield council and airport authority in 
their petition for a commerce commission 
rehearing (which was denied). The petition 
also contended that “Hub has maintenance 
facilities surpassed by only four or five of the 
commuter air carriers In the country, while 
Chicago & Southern has none.” 

The Springfield complaint went on: “The 
past record of the management of Chicago & 
Southern was not investigated but ignored. 
Had a proper investigation been made, the 
violations ... would have been disclosed. 
These include fatal accidents.” 


[From Chicago Daily News, Oct. 23, 1971] 
PILOTS Say AIRLINE Broke SAFETY RULES 
(By Robert Signer) 

Former pilots and mechanics of Chicago & 
Southern Airlines have given statements to 
the Federal Aviation Administration charg- 
ing the airline violated federal safety re- 
pci The Daily News learned Satur- 

ay. 

One of the airline’s turboprops crashed 
Thursday near Peoria, killing all 16 persons 
aboard. 

The pilots and mechanics—all of whom 
have federal licenses—said they told the FAA 
their employer refused to remedy what one 
source called a “very bad system.” 

The employes were among a number of 
pilots and mechanics either fired or put on 
furlough in late August and early Septem- 
ber in a dispute over union membership. 

In statements to two FAS officials from 
the Springfield office, John Dorsey and John 
Bloom, the pilots and mechanics said they 
made these charges: 

FAA requirements about duty time and rest 
periods for pilots were violated in a number 
of instances. 

Maximum weight requirements for the dif- 
ferent kinds of aircraft flown by Chicago & 
Southern were sometimes violated. 

Time allowed for maintenance of aircraft 
between flights was often insufficient. 

Important testing equipment was not 
provided in some instances. 

Peter Cleary, the airline’s director of main- 
tenance, refused to comment on the charges. 
Benjamin Newman, the company’s vice presi- 
dent and top officer, could not be reached. 

The company’s president, Frank Hansen, 
was the pilot of the plane that crashed 
Thursday. 

Roy William True, who worked for Chicago 
& Southern for two months last summer until 
he was furloughed Sept. 1, said he had once 
been scheduled to fly as co-pilot on one of 
the airline’s DHC—6 Twin Otter aircraft for 20 
hours in one 25-hour period. 

He said he was the co-pilot on a flight that 
left St. Louis at 8 p.m. last Aug. 27 and that 
landed eventually at Minneapolis at 3 a.m. 
He said he took off again 8 a.m. Aug. 28 and 
was flying constantly until 9 p.m. that night, 
when the plane landed in Peoria. 

FAA regulations say a pilot can fiy only 
a total of 10 hours in a 14-hour period and 
only if he has rested 10 hours beforehand. 
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True, who is 27, is licensed both as a co- 
pilot and a mechanic. 

At times when he served as co-pilot, he 
said, “I was just hoping it would fly.” He said 
the company didn’t always provide the neces- 
sary equipment for safety checks. Other 
pilots and mechanics made the same charge. 

True said, for example, that static testers— 
necessary for a sensitive check of altimeters 
—were not provided in a number of instances. 

Another former employe, a licensed me- 
chanic for 24 years who has a federal inspec- 
tor’s rating, charged there was not always 
sufficient time between flights for mainte- 
nance. 

“It wasn’t really what you would call un- 
safe, but you have to ask where you draw 
the line,” the employe said. He asked his 
name be withheld. 

“It seemed that we just couldn’t get our 
maintenance schedule organized,” he said. 
He said maintenance work could be done only 
at night because Chicago & Southern used 
space leased from Manufacturers Air Trans- 
port Service, an air freight hauler. 

Edward Carnes, 42, who was captain of a 
DHC-6 Twin Otter for the company, said he 
had flown the aircraft with excessive weight 
loads a number of times on the Springfield- 
Meigs Field route along which the 16 were 
killed Thursday. 

Carnes said a Twin Otter was permitted to 
weigh a total of 11,579 pounds, but that, be- 
cause of fuel needs and full passenger loads, 
he sometimes exceeded the limit. 

In the union dispute with the company, 
eight employes were petitioning for an elec- 
tion to decide whether to join Teamsters 
Local 627. 

Jim Feree, a field examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board in Peoria, said an in- 
vestigation of the election has been com- 
pleted, but no action had been taken. 

Feree said the company had filed charges 
with the NLRB charging threats had been 
made against employes to force them to vote 
for membership. The board's examining team 
Friday dismissed the charges. 


[From Chicago Today] 
Report UNSAFE RECORD IGNORED 


(By Edward T. Pound) 


SPRINGFIELD, Inu.—The Illinois Commerce 
Commission was accused of “blatant dis- 
regard of the public interest” last year when 
it granted the coveted air taxi route between 
Chicago and Springfield to Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 

A Chicago and Southern aircraft yester- 
day crashed near the Greater Peoria Alr- 
port, killing 16 persons and placing the spot- 
light on the bad safety record compiled by 
the management of Chicago and Southern. 

The Commerce Commission in late 1970 
awarded the lucrative route to Chicago and 
Southern despite vigorous protests lodged by 
the Springfield Airport Authority and the 
city of Springfield. 

At the time the two Springfield groups 
accused the Commerce Commission, a regu- 
latory agency, of refusing to investigate— 
and even ignoring—documented evidence of 
a poor safety record on the part of Chicago 
and Southern management. 

The Airport Authority, which operates the 
Capitol airport here, and the city charged 
in November of last year that the Commerce 
Commission approved Chicago and Southern 
despite hearings which showed that the air- 
line “did not maintain and operate adequate 
aircraft and had no maintenance and repair 
facilities.” 

The two Springfield protesters also con- 
cluded: 

“The commission acted in blatant disre- 
gard of the public interest by granting a 
certificate to a carrier [Chicago and South- 
ern] which has never demonstrated an abil- 
ity to operate profitably and which is man- 
aged by a chief executive officer whose safety 
record manifestly demonstrates that the 
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commission’s order is detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the people of the state of Illinois.” 

In unsuccessfully asking the Commerce 
Commission to reconsider its approval of 
Chicago and Southern, the two petitioners 
contended that the aircraft then being used 
by the carrier were manufactured in 1941 
and 1943, 

They charged further that “spare parts for 
the air frame are no longer manufactured.” 

The protest petition was also sharply crit- 
ical of Frank Hansen, president of Chicago 
and Southern and one of yesterday's 16 crash 
victims. Hansen was piloting the plane. 

The petitioners listed various Federal Avia- 
tion Administration and other federal records 
which showed numerous past safety viola- 
tions by Hansen and aviation operations with 
which he was associated. 

Thru records of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board, the Springfield protesters 
also said they had documented at least two 
crashes, in 1964 and 1967, in which persons 
were killed in planes operated by Hansen- 
connected aviation operations. 

Chicago and Southern was awarded the 
route in a commission order Oct. 28 of 
last year. The firm had applied to the Com- 
merce Commission for authority to fly pas- 
sengers and property between the state cap- 
ital and Meigs Field in conjunction with its 
already existing taxi service between Peoria 
and Chicago. 

After Chicago and Southern got the go- 
ahead, reports circulated here that the firm 
had benefited from “political clout.” Spokes- 
men for the carrier denied the allegations 
at the time. 

Thruout the Commerce Commission hear- 
ings the airline was represented by a law 
firm in which Francis F. Lorenz, a former 
state public works director, was a partner. 

Last November, Lorenz, a Democrat, was 
elected a state Appellate Court judge in 
Chicago and ironically, his opponent was 
Atty. Morris J. Wexler, one of yesterday’s 
16 crash victims. 

Asked about his role, if any, in getting 
Chicago and Southern the route, Lorenz told 
Chicago Today: 

“Hansen came into the office one day and 
wanted us to represent him. I turned him 
over to William Ward, then one of my part- 
ners, and he handled it because he was more 
familiar with the Commerce Commission 
business than I. I never handled the account.” 

In deciding in favor of Chicago and South- 
ern, the commission said that the firm “has 
demonstrated an ability and a willingness to 
conduct prudent and financially responsible 
operations and, with the inclusion of Spring- 
field-Chicago service, should have an eco- 
nomically viable system of operations.” 

The commission held that, although Chi- 
cago and Southern had at one point incurred 
substantial financial deficits, its activities 
had been “financially marginal.” 

The city of Springfield and the local air- 
port authority, in calling the commission 
order “frivolous” and “impertinent,” charged 
there were examples of crashes involving 
Hansen-connected aviation operations which 
resulted in death. 

They cited, for example, a crash in Aurora- 
ville, Wis., in 1967 in which the pilot was 
killed. The plane was operated by Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, Inc., which they said was 
owned by Hansen and headquartered in 
Morris, Il. 

Moreover, the Springfield groups con- 
tended, there were numerous FAA violations 
against Mid-Continent, including violations 
of maximum weight regulations and oper- 
ating an aircraft without proper inspection. 

Hansen himself was cited for operating a 
plane in October, 1967, without having had 
an instrument check by an authorized check 
pilot within the preceding six months. 

Commerce Commission files also showed 
that in May, 1969, Mid-Continent was in- 
formed by the FAA that it had not main- 
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tained a satisfactory operations manual, As 
a result, the federal agency threatened to 
suspend the firm's air taxi commercial op- 
erator certificate. 

The threat was not carried out because 
Mid-Continent discontinued its air opera- 
tions, 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in one 
of these articles, a spokesman for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission is quoted 
as saying that airline safety is a Federal 
matter and that the State commission 
was concerned primarily with scheduling, 
regulation of insurance, and the eco- 
nomic aspects of airline regulation. This 
may be the case, but it is little comfort to 
the 16 people killed in the Peoria crash 
that their safety and well-being was not 
a prime consideration of State aviation 
authorities. 

I do not seek to condemn State aviation 
officials. On the contrary, I am well 
aware of the excellent work which these 
men and women are doing. I do, however, 
seek to raise the question of the rela- 
tionship between Federal and State avia- 
tion officials. Where does the authority 
of one end, and the other begin? How 
much cooperation is there between the 
two levels? What can be done to assure 
that there is no communications gap be- 
tween the two—such as the one which 
existed in the case of Chicago & South- 
ern Airways? 

I asked these questions of FAA Ad- 
ministrator John Shaffer and was told: 

It has been determined that although the 
Federal Aviation Administrative (FAA) has 
complete authority over aviation safety 
matters, it does not have the authority to 
pre-empt state officials in economic realms. 


If that means that the awarding of 
intrastate lines is within the sole au- 
thority of State aviation officials, I have 
little objection. But if it also means that 
such authority shall be exercised with- 
out the supervision of the FAA so that 
the awarding of a route to a carrier with 
a history of fatal crashes and nonfatal 
mishaps can occur, I must object strenu- 
ously. The FAA has a responsibility to 
every American who flies to protect his 
safety. It cannot—no matter what the 
reason—abrogate that responsibility to 
State officials. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Shaffer's letter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., November 26, 1971. 
Hon. VANCE HARTEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: This is in reply to 
your letter dated 1 November 1971 in regard 
to the fatal crash of a twin-engine commu- 
ter plane while approaching Peoria. Illinois. 

A copy of your letter has been forwarded 


to Mr. Lyle K. Brown, Director of our Great 
Lakes Regional Office, 3166 Des Plaines Ave- 
nue, Des Plaines, Illinois 60019, for response 
to your inquiry as to the Systems Worthiness 
Analysis Program (SWAP) inspection of 
Chicago and Southern Airlines. As a matter 
of chronology, however, it should be pointed 
out that the SWAP inspection report was 
issued on 15 April 1971 and thus preceded the 
21 August fatal accident which you refer- 
enced by an interval of well over four 
months. 

In response to your inquiry regarding Fed- 
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eral pre-emption over state aviation officials, 
it has been determined that although the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) has 
complete authority over aviation safety mat- 
ters, it does not have the authority to pre- 
empt state officials in economic realms. 

The FAA has continually recognized the 
benefits to be derived from a close working 
relationship with the state aviation organi- 
zations. Throughout the past decade particu- 
larly this rapport has been enhanced through 
concerted and cooperative programs not only 
at the regional level, but more significantly 
through projects conducted jointly. These 
programs have included mutually relevant 
matters such as accident investigations, vio- 
lation enforcement actions, as well as avia- 
tion education programs, pilot flight clinics, 
and aviation safety seminars. 

In order to further encourage the closest 
possible working relationships between the 
PAA and officials of state and local govern- 
ments, on 21 May 1971 the FAA established 
a new Office of General Aviation. Within this 
office is an Industry and Government Laison 
Division with a specific mission to promote 
and encourage the development and safety of 
general aviation through coordination and 
communication with state and local aviation 
Officials. The Assistant Administrator for the 
Office of General Aviation and representatives 
from the Industry and Government Liaison 
Division met with the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials on 7-10 September 
of this year. Subsequently, a letter was sent 
to the State Aviation Director of each state 
expressing FAA’s policy for cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State Governments. 

A more recent meeting was held on 12-13 
October in the FAA's Southwest Region for 
state aviation officials to discuss, in detail, 
matters of mutual interest or concern. As is 
evidenced, the FAA has established an ex- 
cellent working relationship with the state 
aviation organizations and particularly so 
with Allan Landolt, Director of the Illinois 
Department of Aeronautics. 

In response to your last question, Part 135 
of the Federal Aviation Regulations does 
provide the authority for and, in fact, re- 
quires an investigation and evaluation of a 
prospective air taxi commercial operator to 
determine compliance with specified safety 
standards. 

If we can be of further assistance in this 
matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. SHAFFER, 
Administrator. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there are 
other questions raised by the Peoria crash 
that must be answered. Air taxi opera- 
tions are increasing rapidly, and there is 
every reason to believe that they will con- 
tinue to increase. Often, a passenger on a 
scheduled airlines must complete his 
journey on an air taxi flight. As commer- 
cial jets get bigger, the airlines are find- 
ing that they can no longer serve air- 
ports in smaller cities. Their place is 
being taken by the air taxi operator who 
can operate his smaller aircraft on an 
economical basis. It is imperative that a 
passenger who begins his flight on a 
scheduled flight have the same protec- 
tion and assurance of safety on the 
air taxi portion of his flight as he had 
on the first portion. 

While simple reason would dictate that 
this be the case, it is not at present. 
What is more important, much of the 
American flying public may not be aware 
that it is not the case. Take the Peoria 
incident, for example. A person boards 
a plane in Washington bound for Spring- 
field, the State capital of Illinois. His 
scheduled flight takes him from Wash- 
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ington to Chicago, where he must change 
planes to reach Springfield. When he 
leaves his scheduled flight, he must 
board an air taxi. Why should he not be 
protected by the same safety regulations 
on the air taxi portion of his flight that 
protected him on the scheduled airline 
portion? 

I am further disturbed by the fact that 
the FAA did a study of Chicago & 
Southern Airlines 6 months before the 
Peoria crash and 4 months before an- 
other fatal crash involving the same air- 
line. This systems worthiness analysis 
program — SWAP — inspection should 
have uncovered serious questions con- 
cerning the airline’s ability to perform 
adequately. Presumably, had the SWAP 
inspection discovered the facts about this 
airline’s previous history, a full investi- 
gation could have been held, and—it is 
possible—the FAA could have revoked its 
air taxi certificate. Apparently, however, 
the SWAP investigation revealed nothing 
untoward. 

Mr. President, the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board met last month in 
Peoria to study this crash. I note that its 
agenda included the question of FAA cer- 
tification and surveillance of air taxi 
operators in general and Chicago & 
Southern Airlines in particular. The 
agenda also included the question of 
safety considerations, if any, by the 
State of Illinois in the award of intra- 
state air routes. I suggest that we 
pay close attention to the outcome of this 
study and that we place a high priority 
in this session of Congress on our own 
study of air taxi operations and the re- 
lationship between Federal and State 
aviation officials. 


DAVID PACKARD 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as we con- 
sider the new budget requests for the 
Department of Defense, we shall miss the 
testimony of David Packard, who has re- 
signed his post as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. We could count on David Pack- 
ard to be vigorous in his presentations, 
candid in his answers, and utterly fair 
in his relationships with Members of 
Congress. 

Even more important, the administra- 
tion will miss the important contribu- 
tion of David Packard who, for 3 years, 
served so ably in seeking new efficiencies 
in the Department of Defense. 

I recall that during the debate on 
David Packard’s confirmation, I told 
Senators how many sleepless nights ex- 
ecutives of Bell & Howell Co. and other 
competitors had in years past because of 
the effectiveness of David Packard of 
Hewlett-Packard. In his role as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, David Packard was 
as effective as he had been in business, 
and I think we all owe him our gratitude. 


CEREMONIES AT EISENHOWER 
CENTER, ABILENE, KANS. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, October 14, 
1971, marked an auspicious occasion in 
Abilene, Kans. On that day a distin- 
guished gathering was held to commemo- 
rate the 81st anniversary of the birth 
of Dwight David Eisenhower and to re- 
dedicate the redesigned and enlarged 
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museum of the Eisenhower library. 
Under the chairmanship of former Kan- 
sas Senator Harry Darby, a fitting and 
deeply moving tribute was paid to the 
man who meant so much to Abilene, the 
State of Kansas, the United States, and 
the cause of freedom in the world. 

Present for the occasion and as gra- 
cious, charming, and dignified as ever 
was Mrs. Eisenhower, whose appearance 
was the highlight of the day for all in 
attendance. Former President Lyndon 
Johnson and Mrs. Johnson also attended, 
and President Johnson spoke with great 
feeling of his respect, regard, and affec- 
tion for his predecessor upon whose ad- 
vice he relied frequently while in office. 

Many others, including Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, attended those ceremonies 
and paid tribute to the fond memory of 
Dwight Eisenhower, soldier, statesman, 
and symbol of American strength, honor, 
warmth, and integrity. 

Mr. President, the Eisenhower Center 
is a unique and inestimably valuable na- 
tional asset. It serves as a fitting monu- 
ment to General Eisenhower’s life as well 
as a repository of valuable historical in- 
formation and material. The ceremonies 
there last October added significantly to 
both of those aspects of the center, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the text of the official 
program and a transcript of the day’s 
ceremonies. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REDEDICATION CEREMONY AT EISENHOWER 
MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S INAUGURAL PRAYER 

Almighty God, as we stand here at this 
moment, my future associates in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government join me in 
beseeching that Thou will make full and 
complete our dedication to the service of the 
people in this throng and their fellow citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong and allow all our 
words and actions to be governed thereby 
and by the laws of this land. 

Especially we pray that our concern shall 
be for all the people, regardless of station, 
race or calling. May cooperation be permit- 
ted and be the mutual aim of those who, 
under the concept of our Constitution, hold 
to differing political beliefs—so that all may 
work for the good of our beloved country 
and for Thy glory. Amen. 


PROGRAM—PLACE OF MEDITATION 
MEMORIAL SERVICES AND WREATH-LAYING CERE- 

MONY COMMEMORATING THE 81ST BIRTHDAY 

OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Invocational reading of President Elsen- 
hower’s inaugural prayer, Ch. Col. W. W. 
Wessman. 

Laying of the Presidential Wreath, the 
Honorable Robert H. Finch, Representing the 
Honorable Richard Nixon, President of The 
United States. 

Musket Salute, Fort Riley Firing Squad. 

Taps, the Bugler of the 37lst Army Band, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

REDEDICATION CEREMONY, EISENHOWER MUSEUM, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 
Invocation, Ch. Col. W. W. Wessman. 


Presiding, the Honorable Harry Darby, 
Chairman, Eisenhower Museum Dedication 
Committee. 

National Anthem, Pfc. Dean Durst (Vocal- 
ist), 371st Army Band, Conducted by CWO 
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Randolph A. Rockne, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas 


Introductions, the Honorable Harry Darby. 

Greetings from President Richard Nixon, 
the Honorable Robert H. Finch, Counselor to 
The President of The United States. 

Remarks, the Honorable Robert L. Kunzig, 
Administrator of General Services; Dr. James 
B. Rhoads, The Archivist of The United 
States. 

Introduction of Mamie Doud Eisenhower, 
the Honorable Harry Darby. 

Address, General Lauris Norstad, USAF 
retired. 

Benediction, Ch. Col. W. W. Wessman. 


Tue EISENHOWER MUSEUM 


The museum at the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Presidential Library is housed in a separate 
building directly opposite the Library. This 
provides the museum collection with a 
unity and a specially unique character. In 
order to better carry out its responsibilities 
in the area of museum presentation, the 
National Archives and Records Service, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, launched a 
museum extension program which has 
greatly enlarged the space available for 
display and preservation of the museum 
objects. Now, for the first time there also 
will be provided adequate work space for 
the museum staff. 

The designs prepared by the library direc- 
tor and the present museum curator were 
approved by the General Services Admin- 
istration in 1969, and construction on the 
structure was begun in the early summer of 
1970. In its redesigned and expanded form 
the museum of the Eisenhower Library will 
be devoted to a biographical presentation of 
the life and times of the 34th President of 
the United States. The new museum will 
feature continuously rotated exhibits dis- 
playing thousands of objects never before 
seen by the American people. The exhibits 
will carry an educational emphasis as well as 
satisfying the natural curiosity of the 
visitors about the material objects acquired 
by a President. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Constructed of Kansas Limestone 

15,000 additional square feet of display 
space 

Construction costs approximate $690,000 

Reasons for Enlargement... 

Increase Conveniences and Safety of 
Visitors 

Increase Exhibit Space 

A good teaching tool for scholars and 
researchers 

Better storage and work space for . 

Building of Exhibits 

Preservation in a Better and Modern 
Fashion 

Humidity Control 

Temperature Control 


DISTINGUISHED AND HONORED GUESTS 


The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States 

The Honorable Robert Docking, Governor 
of Kansas 

Mamie Doud Eisenhower 

The Honorable James Pearson, U.S. Sen- 
ator—Kansas 

The Honorable Robert Dole, U.S. Senator- 
Kansas 

The Honorable Garner Shriver, U.S. Con- 
gressman—Kansas 

The Honorabie Joseph Skubitz, U.S. Con- 
gressman—Kansas 

The Honorable Larry Winn, Jr., U.S. Con- 
gressman—Kansas 

The Honorable Keith Sebelius, U.S. Con- 
gressman—Kansas 

The Honorable William Roy, U.S. Congress- 
man—Kansas 

The Honorable Robert H. Finch, Counselor 
to The President of the United States 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF (Ret.) 
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The Honorable Robert L. Kunzig, Admin- 
istrator of General Services 

Dr. James B. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
United States 

The Honorable Jeffrey P. Hillelson, Re- 
gional Administrator-GSA, Region 6 

The Honorable Harry Darby, Chairman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Dedication Committee 

Mr. C. A. Scupin, Abilene, Kansas 

Dr. John E. Wickman, Director, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library 

Hon. & Mrs, Dee Adams 

Hon. & Mrs. K. S. Adams 

Dr. & Mrs. Clark Ahlberg 

Congmn, & Mrs. Carl Albert 

Hon. George E. Allen 

Sen. & Mrs. Gordon L. Allott 

Hon. & Mrs. John Anderson, Jr. 

Hon. & Mrs. Herbert E. Angel 

Hon. Mrs. & Daniel R. Anthony, IIT 

Hon. & Mrs, Edward F., Arn 

Hon, Stuart Aubrey 

Hon, & Mrs, Whitley Austin 

Hon. & Mrs. William Avery 

Hon. & Mrs. William Baker 

Hon. E. J. Basgall 

Hon. & Mrs. Seth Barter 

Hon, & Mrs. Richard Becker 

Congmn. & Mrs. Page Belcher 

Hon. & Mrs. W. Fletcher Bell 

Hon. & Mrs, Henry Blanchard 

Hon. & Mrs. Elmer Bobst 

Mrs. Mamie Boyd 

Hon. & Mrs. McDill (Huck) Boyd 

Congmn. & Mrs. Richard Bolling 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley 

Hon, & Mrs. C. L. Brainard 

Hon. & Mrs. Fred Bramlage 

Hon. Robert F. Brandt 

Gen. & Mrs. John W. Breidenthal 

Hon. Mary Brooks 

Dr. & Mrs. Philip Brooks 

Hon. Britt Brown 

Hon. & Mrs. Harold Brown 

Hon, & Mrs. Kenneth Brown 

Miss Lillian Brown 

Judge & Mrs. Wesley E. Brown 

Dr. & Mrs. George Budd 

Hou. Frank Busboom 

Marquis of Bute 

Sen. & Mrs. Harry F. Byrd, Jr. 

Hon. & Mrs. Robert Campbell 

Hon. & Mrs. Willard Carkuff 

Hon. & Mrs. Frank Carlson 

Hon. Darrell Carlton 

Lt. Gen. & Mrs. Patrick F. Cassidy 

Hon, Frank Cayton 

Mrs. Ralph Clark 

Gen. Lucius Clay 

Jacqueline Cochran 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins 

Hon. Bill Colvin 

Hon. Clement Conger, Curator 

Hon. & Mrs. Edward F. Cox 

Hon. & Mrs. Howard Crandall 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis 

Hon. & Mrs. Kirke W. Dale 

Hon. A. J. Dawson 

Hon. & Mrs. Edward Dawson 

Hon. & Mrs. J. H. DeCoursey 

Hon. Fred Dexter 

Hon. & Mrs. Jay B. Dillingham 

Mrs. Virginia Docking 

Sen. & Mrs. Peter H. Dominick 

Hon, & Mrs. Jack Drown 

Hon, & Mrs. A, L. Duckwall, Jr. 

Hon. & Mrs. Roy A. Edwards, Jr. 

Hon. & Mrs. John D. Ehrlichman 

Mrs. Arthur Eisenhower 

Mrs. Earl Eisenhower 

Mrs, Edna Eisenhower 

Amb. & Mrs. John S. D. Eisenhower 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 

Hon, George M. Elsey 

Hon. J. Earl Endacott 

Hon, & Mrs. Ray Evans 

Mrs. George Faelber 

Hon. & Mrs. William Falstad 

Ch Just. & Mrs. Harold R. Fatzer 

Hon, & Mrs. R. J. Fegan 

Hon, & Mrs. E. L. Fiedler 

Hon, & Mrs, Leonard K, Firestone 
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Hon. & Mrs, Forest D. Flippo 
Just. & Mrs. John F, Fontron 
Comm. & Mrs, J. Richard Foth 
Dr. Noble Frankland, Dir. 
Sec. & Mrs. Roy A. Freeland 
Secy. of the Army & Mrs. Robert F. Froehlke 
Just. & Mrs. Alex M. Fromme 
Hon. & Mrs. L. E. Garrison 
Brig. Sir James & Lady Gault 
Hon. & Mrs. R. O. Gemmill 
Margaret Gibson 
Hon. Edward Gillard 
Maj. Gen. & Mrs. Roland M, Gleszer 
Hon, E. S. Graham 
Hon. & Mrs, Jack Grubb 
Hon. & Mrs. M. C. Gugler 
Hon. & Mrs. William A. Guilfoyle 
Dr. & Mrs. John Gustad 
Hon. & Mrs. Wm. R. Hagman, Sr. 
Hon. & Mrs. Donald J. Hall 
Hon. & Mrs. Joyce C. Hall 
Mrs. Myron Hall 
Dr. & Mrs. Robert J. Hall 
Hon. & Mrs. Joe Hake 
Hon, & Mrs. G. D. Hampton 
Hon. & Mrs. P. W. Hampton 
Comm. & Mrs, Jerome Harman 
Comm. & Mrs. Earl H. Hatcher 
Hon. & Mrs. R. W. Hart 
Hon. & Mrs. Robert D. Hartley 
Hon. Robert Hatfield 
Lt. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton 
Hon. & Mrs. Clay E. Hedrick 
Dr. & Mrs, John Henderson 
Judge & Mrs. Delmas Hill 
Miss Debra Ann Hillelson 
Miss Jan Hillelson 
Hon. J. D. Hoffman 
Hon. Reed Hoffman 
Hon. & Mrs. Lee Horst 
Hon, Edgar M. Howell, Curator 
Sen. & Mrs. Roman L. Hruska 
Col. Alfred F. Hurley 
Hon. & Mrs. Paul G. Hutchinson 
Judge & Mrs. Walter Huxman 
Hon. Jewell Isley 
Hon, & Mrs. Elmer C. Jackson 
Hon. & Mrs. Henry Jameson 
Hon. & Mrs. Balfour Jeffrey 
Hon. & Mrs. Joe F. Jenkins, Sr. 
Hon. & Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
Hon. & Mrs, William Jones 
Hon. & Mrs. Herbert W. Kalmbach 
Hon. & Mrs. William A. Kats 

. & Mrs. Robert H. Kaul 

. & Mrs. W. W. Keeler 

. & Mrs. Donald M. Kendall 

. & Mrs. Warren Knoll 

. Henry K. Knouft 

. & Mrs. Rod Kreger 

. Jack Lacy 
Hon. & Mrs. R. B. Laing 
Sec. of Def. & Mrs, Melvin R. Laird 
Hon. & Mrs. Sigurd S. Larmon 
Hon. & Mrs, Barry Leithead 
Hon. & Mrs. John H. Lehman 
Gen. & Mrs. Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
Hon. Philip Lundberg 
Gov. & Mrs, John A. Love 
Mrs. Ruth Love 
Dr. & Mrs. James A. McCain 
Col. John M. MacGregor 
Hon. & Mrs. Arthur Mag 
Hon. & Mrs. Paul Martin 
Hon. & Mrs. Lyman K. Marshall 
Hon. & Mrs. William E. Maurer 
Chmn. & Mrs. Cordell Meeks 
Hon. & Mrs. Max Meyers 
Hon. Harry Middleton 
Sen. & Mrs. Jack Miller 
Hon. Nyle Miller 
Col. & Mrs. Paul C. Miller 
Atty. Gen. & Mrs. Vern Miller 
Hon. & Mrs. Paul Miner 
Hon. Wendell H. Mitchell 
Lt. Gen. & Mrs. V. P. Mock 
Dr. & Mrs. Jack Mohler 
Miss Betty Monkman 
Hon. & Mrs, John Montgomery 
Dr. & Mrs. Malcolm Moos 
Hon, Ray Morgan 
Hon. & Mrs. Kenneth S. Morrison 
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Hon. & Mrs. Ernest A. Morse 
Hon. & Mrs, C. I, Moyer 

. & Mrs. John T. Myers 
Hon, & Mrs. Reilly S. Neil 
Hon, & Mrs, Aksel Neilson 
Hon, John R. Nesbitt 
Hon. & Mrs. Clifford Nesselrode 
Hon. & Mrs. Ray Nichols 
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SIGNIFICANT QUOTES OF DwIGHT D. 

EISENHOWER 


“Whatever America hopes to bring to pass 
in the world must first come to pass in the 
heart of America. More than escape from 
death, it is a way of life. More than a hayen 
for the weary, it is a hope for the brave, This 
is the hope that beckons us onward in this 
century of trial.” (Inaugural Address as Pres- 
ident of the United States, January 20, 1953) 

“When this library is filled with documents, 
and scholars come here to probe into some 
of the facts of the past half century, I hope 
that they, as we today, are concerned pri- 
marily with the ideals, principles, and trends 
that provide guides to a free, rich, peaceful 
future in which all peoples can achieve ever- 
rising levels of human well-being.” (Speech 
at the Ground Breaking Ceremonies for the 
Library, October 13, 1959) 

“In this day every resource of free men 
must be mustered if we are to remain free; 
every bit of our wit, our courage, and our 
dedication must be mobilized if we are to 
achieve genuine peace. There is no age group 
nor race that cannot somehow help.” (Speech 
to Associated Press, New York, New York, 
April 25, 1955) 

“Our system entitles every political voice 
to be heard—but let each voice be named and 
counted. Let every political medicine be of- 
fered in freedom’s market place, but let it be 
plainly labeled—especially if it is poison.” 
(Speech at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October, 3, 
1952) 

“When the shallow critics dénounce the 
profit motive inherent in our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, they ignore the fact that it 
is the support of every human right we pos- 
sess, and that without it, all rights would 
soon disappear.” (Inaugural Address as Pres- 
ident of Columbia University, October 12, 
1948) 

“Before all else, we seek, upon our com- 
mon labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty 
God. And the hopes in our hearts fashion the 
deepest prayers of our people: 

May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness. 

May we know unity—without conformity. 

May we grow in strength—without pride of 
self. 

May we, in our dealings with all peoples of 
the earth, ever speak truth and serve jus- 
tice.” 

(Second Inaugural Address as President of 
the United States, January 20, 1957) 


EISENHOWER IN RETROSPECT 

34th President of the United States— 
1953-61 

Supreme Allied Commander, NATO 

Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
(SHAPE) 1950 

President, Columbia University 1948 

Army Chief of Staff 1946—48 

Supreme Commander of Allied Expedition- 
ary Forces 1944 

Married—Mamie Geneva Doud 1916 
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West Point Graduate 1915 
Abilene High School Graduate 1909 


COMMITTEE AND OTHER OFFICIALS 


The Honorable Harry Darby, Chairman 

Dr. John E. Wickman, Director, Eisenhower 
Library 

Mr. C. A. Scupin, Abilene, Kansas 

The Honorable Robert L. Kunzig, Admin- 
istrator of General Services 

Dr. James B. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
United States 

Mr, Walter Robertson, Executive Director 
of NARS 

Mr. Jeffrey P. Hillelson, Administrator, 
GSA Region 6 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE PROGRAM FOR THE 
MUSEUM REDEDICATION 


Senator Darsy. Now we will have the in- 
vocation by Chaplain Colonel W. W. Wess- 
man, then the national anthem of our great 
country by the 37ist Army Band from Fort 
Leavenworth, conducted by Chief Warrant 
Officer, Randolph Rockne, with Pvt. 1st Class 
Dean Durst as vocalist. 

Chaplain Wessman. Let us pray. Almighty 
and Eternal God, Thou who has guided the 
destiny of our great nation, we give Thee 
thanks. We are grateful for our ideals of serv- 
ice unto Thee and to our country, ideals 
which have been the very foundation upon 
which our country was founded, and upon 
which it has grown. As we have assembled 
on this historic portico to commemorate the 
birthday-anniversary of a great American, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, we are rè- 
minded of the full measure of dedication and 
loyalty with which he served our country 
so long, as a proud soldier and loyal states- 
man. As he labored to build a better so- 
ciety, a better country, a better world, may 
we give unselfishly of our time, talents, and 
energies to the fulfillment of those same 
goals, Lead us in a dedication of this ex- 
panded facility, that it may bring honor 
unto Thee. May this renovated museum sym- 
bolize the high ideals of our American Way 
of Life, and challenge each one of us to 
greater patriotism and service to our God, our 
country, and our fellow men, These petitions, 
we pray in Thy Holy Name. Amen. 

(The National Anthem). 

Senator Darsy. Please be seated. Governor 
Docking and Mrs. Docking, Mamie Doud Eis- 
enhower, our most distinguished Guest of 
Honor, former President Lyndon Johnson 
and Mrs. Johnson, Senator Dole, Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, Counselor to the President Rob- 
ert Finch and Mrs. Finch, Administrator 
Kunzig of GSA, United States Archivist, Dr. 
Rhoads, General and Mrs. Norstad—distin- 
guished guests all—fellow Americans. It is 
our pleasure and honor to join together in 
this special salute on the occasion of the 
81st birthday anniversary of one of the great 
men and leaders of our time, the late Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, and also to join 
together in the dedication of the new wing 
of this Eisenhower Museum, This Museum, 
carrying the Eisenhower name, is indeed one 
of the finest historical and educational fa- 
cilities of its kind in the world. 

The entire Eisenhower Center will be an 
asset to all Americans for years to come. It 
is a real contribution to the preservation of 
the history of the period it represents. All 
of us are proud to be active in its further 
development. All citizens of Kansas are 
equally proud of the Eisenhower name and 
tradition, and that Ike and Mamie made it 
possible for this great Center to be located 
in our state. It will attract for generations 
to come the scholars and researchers, his- 
torians and visitors from every walk of life, 
for study of the past and to illuminate the 
future, 

As we gather here today with Mamie at 
this Eisenhower Center, we are all thinking 
of Dwight Eisenhower—from a Kansas farm 
boy to a Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
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rope to the Presidency or the United States— 
Dwight Eisenhower symbolized all that is 
good about America. He came from the hum- 
ble beginnings right here in this neighbor- 
hood, where he was taught to revere God, 
to love his country, and to honor his fellow 
man. He grew up in this 34th State of the 
Union, and was elected and re-elected to be 
34th President of the United States. He per- 
sonified those enduring qualities that are 
universally admired and respected. We thank 
God for knowing him, and for the privilege 
of living with him right here in Abilene as 
our neighbor and close personal friend, and 
we can be proud he wanted to come back 
home to Abilene to be with us. He was prob- 
ably loved by more people in more parts of 
the world than anyone who ever served in 
public life. We salute him again today, as 
one of the all-time greats in history. 

He was a symbol of world peace to all 
people in all lands, and especially today, as 
always, we think of Mamie Eisenhower, our 
most distinguished Guest of Honor, on this 
occasion. She shared his trials and his tri- 
umphs, and she contributed much to his 
life and his happiness. We offer her our ad- 
miration and esteem, and of course, I'll pre- 
sent her later. Right now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to present Governor Docking, 
but before I do that, I want to present his 
wife, the first lady of the State of Kansas. 
She is smart, charming and gracious, and I 
am thinking now that there isn't anyone 
more important than a pretty girl, especially 
when she is the wife of the Governor of 
Kansas: Mrs, Robert Docking. (Applause.) 

It’s great to have our Governor here with 
us on this occasion. He has affection for his 
associates and his friends, and seems to be 
a master of the art of popularity; the people 
of Kansas like his record in office; they have 
spoken about this record and elected him 
three times as their Chief Executive. Quite 
an achievement, because this hasn’t hap- 
pened to anyone else before. He has support- 
ed our every effort here at this Center, and 
responded promptly when he was called upon 
to help. It is my privilege to present the fine 
governor of this great state of Kansas, the 
Honorable Bob Docking. (Applause.) 

Governor DocKING. Thank you very much, 
Senator Darby. Senator Darby, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, President and Mrs. Johnson, dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen. It is with 
great personal interest and pride that I have 
this opportunity to speak in the dedication 
today. The Docking family has a fond asso- 
ciation with the development of the Eisen- 
hower Center in Abilene. When my father 
was governor he served with Senator Darby, 
as co-chairman of the National Committee 
which worked for the creation of the Eisen- 
hower Library. Established by the Kansas 
legislature, the Library Commission worked 
through a number of persons who offered 
themselves, their time and their energy, 
without regard for party politics. On October 
18, 1959, the President turned the first 
shovelful of dirt for the Library groundbreak- 
ing. My father was here that day, and I know 
he was proud to be a part of the project’s 
early development. We are dedicating an ex- 
panded Museum today. 

It is difficult to separate the parts of the 
Eisenhower Center—each complements the 
other. This is not just one building dedicated 
to a famous Kansan, but a complex which 
refiects the entire career of a General and 
President of the United States, and all the 
members of his much-admired family. 

The gifts from heads of state, the photo- 
graphs, the books, the manuscripts and mili- 
tary memorabilia provide both the scholar 
and the tourist with a view of the noted 
military leader who sought just and lasting 
peace in the world. On behalf of all Kansans 
I am pleased to be here for this dedication 
of another addition to this much-visited and 
much-admired portion of our state. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, his family, his friends and 
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the men and women who served in World 
War II, are fittingly memorialized here today, 
and will continue to be memorialized for 
generations to come. Mrs. Eisenhower, we are 
so very proud of you, your husband, and your 
family and we are very honored and proud 
to have this great addition to the United 
States of America noted jn your family name 
in Kansas. (Applause) 

Senator Darsy. It’s wonderful to have 
President Johnson and Mrs. Johnson with 
us today. They are close friends of President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower, and have helped in a 
great big way to the development of this 
Eisenhower Center. Certainly it is an honor 
and a privilege to present one of the great- 
est presidents of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Lyndon Baines Johnson, and Mrs. 
Johnson, (Applause) 

Former President JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Darby, Mrs. Eisenhower and Dr. 
Eisenhower, Governor and Mrs. Docking, and 
“my fellow Americans.” More than 100 
years ago my grandfather would come from 
the Johnson ranch in Texas regularly to Abi- 
lene, Kansas. This is my third visit to the 
Eisenhower Library, and both Mrs. Johnson 
and I feel it a very great privilege and a 
pleasure to us to be invited to come here 
and participate in this ceremony today. For 
more than a quarter of a century Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was a towering figure in our 
American national life. From the crucial 
battles of World War II until the very last 
days of his life, he caught and he held the 
imagination and the respect and the affec- 
tion of the American people. 

In 1968, nearly a decade after President 
Eisenhower had left the public spotlight, 
Americans were asked “What man that you 
have heard or read about that is living to- 
day in any part of the world, do you admire 
the most?” Dwight D. Eisenhower's name 
led that list, and I shared that admiration 
of him. I knew General Eisenhower first as 
a soldier, and then as our President, and 
finally as a former President who was loyal 
to his political party, but loyal above all to 
his country. Watching him and working with 
him through these years, I observed three 
elements in his character and personality 
which I believe accounted for his strong hold 
over the minds and hearts of the American 
people. First, his competence. 

No man rises as far as he did in the Amer- 
ican military system or political system 
without intelligence and energy and judg- 
ment. We Americans like a man who knows 
how to get the job done, and Dwight Eisen- 
hower, coming from very modest origins, 
was a man who could handle any task that 
came his way. Second, Dwight Eisenhower 
Was a good man, and a decent man, and a 
fair man. That might be an old-fashioned 
way of putting it, but those very simple ad- 
jectives still mean a great deal to most Amer- 
icans, no matter how complicated the twen- 
tieth century has become. 

Dwight Eisenhower was a proud man, but 
he also respected others. He knew his own 
mind, but he was always ready to put him- 
self in the other fellow’s shoes and listen to 
another point of view. I know that, because 
we had different points of view on many 
occasions. He was a healing and a unifying 
leader. He always, it seemed to me, tried to 
find the things that brought men together, 
rather than those that divided and separated 
them. And that is why he was picked to 
lead one Allied command after another, and 
that is one reason that he was elected and 
re-elected to the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Third, Dwight Eisenhower was a patriot. 
He loved this country. The motto of his West 
Point days, “Duty, Honor, Country,” all 
burned deep within his words, He was not a 
“jingo”; he knew America’s faults, but this 
was the land from which he came, and this 
was the land that he loved. Although he 
closed his career in the arena of politics, I 
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never did think he had a partisan bone in his 
body. He did not believe that the narrow 
partisans, always carping and criticizing, 
ever helped to solve any of the nation’s prob- 
lems. I can remember a story that he used 
to tell as President about the people who 
were constantly trying to make life difficult 
for him. He said that there were two Irish- 
men riding up a hill on a tandem bicycle. 
The hill was so steep that they just did make 
it to the top, and when they did the front 
rider jumped off, mopped his brow, and sat 
down to catch his breath. “Begorrah,” he 
said, “it was so steep that I thought we 
would never make it at all.” And the rear 
rider said, “And faith, if I hadn't kept my 
foot on the brake, I think we would have 
rolled backwards.” (Laughter) 

Well, Dwight Eisenhower remembered that 
lesson long after he had left high office, and 
when I became President, he was my first 
appointment on my first day in office. And 
I can say that he was never once guilty of 
putting on the brake. He never contributed 
in any way to making life any more difficult 
than it was already. And this wasn’t be- 
cause he was just a kind man, either. When 
I visited with him on my last visit to his 
hospital room, he made a point of telling me 
that he didn’t engage in public criticism of 
me, but that I shouldn't take that to mean 
at all that he approved of everything that I 
did. (Laughter) 

He said to me, “Mr. President, I think you 
are doing what's right in foreign affairs, but 
I do disapprove of a good many of your Great 
Society programs.” And he said that he 
wanted me to know that because he didn't 
want silence to mean consent. He said he 
hadn’t spoken out publicly at any time 
against these programs because, frankly, he 
just thought that he shouldn't make the bur- 
den for the President any heavier than it 
already was, because he didn’t see how one 
could carry any more. Well, maybe I’m preju- 
diced, really I am (Laughter) but I consider 
that kind of talk to be the sign of a states- 
man and a patriot and a very great American, 
And I believe that history will bear out that 
judgment. 

And it is with great pride that I come here 
and appear on this platform with his beloved 
helpmate, who was his greatest single source 
of strength, and his wonderful brother who 
served him faithfully and well, and has also 
served every other president faithfully and 
well during his time. Senator Darby, I want 
to thank you for your loyalty and your 
friendship to Dwight Eisenhower, and to per- 
sonally thank you for your loyalty and friend- 
ship to me. There is nothing that I have ever 
tried to do for my country where you could 
help, that you haven't been there, and I am 
so happy that you are here today. Thank you 
very much. (Applause) 

Senator Darsy. Thank you very much, 
ladies and gentlemen, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower is another very capable 
and distinguished Eisenhower, very active on 
a national basis, in the field of big business, 
and the very important field at a very high 
level of the Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Miiton and Dwight were very close; they were 
very active and associated together in many 
enterprises. Each liked to advise and counsel 
the other. We all remember, of course, that 
Dr. Eisenhower was president of K State Uni- 
versity; he was also president of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, also Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, and now President 
Emeritus of Johns Hopkins, A native Kansan, 
of course, and one of the most distinguished 
sons of our great state of Kansas. He was born 
and raised right here in Abilene. 

We wish that he had stayed at home in 
Kansas so that we could have had an Eisen- 
hower governor, an Eisenhower congressman, 
or an Eisenhower United States Senator. T 
am sure we could have had one with Milton 
Eisenhower on the ticket. Milton Eisenhower 
is a highly respected writer and recipient of 
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many doctoral degrees from many colleges 
and universities. He is really tops in the field 
of education and public affairs. It is my 
pleasure to present to you a man with a 
typical Eisenhower personality and charm— 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. (Applause) 

Dr. MILTON EISENHOWER. Senator Darby, 
President Johnson, distinguished guests all— 
Early in 1946 word reached us in the east that 
friends in Abilene wanted to do something 
to memorialize the leadership of the Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Forces in 
World War II. I was commissioned by the 
family to come and meet with these friends 
to see in what way we could be helpful. I 
shall never forget in the days discussion that 
with the approval of other members of the 
family I offered these acres for whatever use 
the Foundation might care to make of them. 
T'I also never forget that our dear friend 
and one of the esteemed men of Kansas, 
Charles Murrow Harger, a revered friend of 
the Eisenhowers, turned to me and said, 
“But Milton, it’s so out of the way, no one 
will ever go down there.” (Laughter) 

Since that day I have watched the develop- 
ment of this Museum, then the Library, then 
the Place of Meditation and these beautiful 
and meaningful entablatures and finally, to- 
day, the expansion of the Museum. To men- 
tion a dozen of those early days and since 
who have helped make this possible, would 
be a slight to thousands in this country 
and abroad who have contributed time, 
energy and resources to make this one of the 
historic spots in America. But I am sure that 
all the others will forgive me if I say that 
for a quarter of a century, no man has 
worked harder with his leadership than Sen- 
ator Harry Darby. (Applause) 

To us of the family, this place is not only 
an expression of love and admiration and 
gratitude for a man who devoted his whole 
life to the service of his country, but to us 
it is also a monument to an ideal, a philos- 
ophy, a philosophy of human dignity, mutu- 
ality and human relations, a representative 
form of government, ideals that caused our 
forefathers to transform a great continent 
into the most powerful nation in the world, 
ideals which radiate with hope from this 
country today to all the billions who inhabit 
a troubled earth. Thank you all very much. 
(Applause) 

Senator Darsy. Thank you very much, 
Milton. It is my pleasure at this time to 
present Mrs. Arthur Eisenhower, a member 
of the Eisenhower family—Mrs. Arthur 
Eisenhower. (Applause) 

Virginia Docking is here—you know she is 
the wife of former governor, George Docking, 
who rendered outstanding service to this 
Eisenhower Center, He was co-chairman of 
our very successful fund-raising drive. Vir- 
ginia is also the mother of the present gov- 
ernor, Bob Docking, who is one of the most 
influential boosters and co-workers we have, 
for the present and future development of 
this Center. It is my privilege to present Mrs. 
Virginia Docking. (Applause) 

We all know Skip Scupin; he’s Mr. C. A. 
Scupin, President of the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion, my associate in everything good for the 
Eisenhowers and for Abilene—the Honorable 
C. A. Scupin. (Applause) 

We have with us today the Commanding 
General of the 5th United States Army, of 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas—ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my pleasure to present the Lieuten- 
ant General Patrick F. Cassidy. 

George Stafford is here—you all remember 
that he is the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now. Kansas has had 
Dwight Eisenhower as President, and Charlie 
Curtis as Vice-President of the United States, 
but not until now has Kansas had a chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

K. S. Adams and his wife are here—we call 
him Boots, you know—he’s head of Phillips 
Petroleum Company and a close friend of 
Mamie’s and Ike’s—he's been a tremendous 
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help to us, has been very generous with his 
time and his money, to help us set up and 
operate this Eisenhower Center—it is my 
privilege to present Mr. and Mrs. K. S. Adams. 
(Applause) 

Senator Bob Dole, of course, is here—who 
is turning in a perfection performance as 
Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee as well as looking after our interests 
in the United States Senate. 

I am proud to present the very capable and 
distinguished United States Senator from 
Kansas—the Honorable Bob Dole. (Applause) 

And we have Frank Carlson with his lovely 
wife here; they’re close friends of Ike and 
Mamie’s—we all remember Frank to be a 
former congressman, former governor and 
former United States Senator. It is my pleas- 
ure to present the Honorable Frank Carlson 
and Mrs. Carlson. (Applause) 

The Counselor to the President of the 
United States is with us. Bob Finch attended 
the public schools in California, graduated 
with honors from the University of Southern 
California with many advanced degrees and 
recognitions. He received many other doc- 
torate and law degrees from colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 
As a Marine he fought for his country and 
served outstandingly as a first lieutenant in 
the United States Marines in the Korean 
War and also in World War II. Always been 
an active business, civic and political leader, 
active in the Republican National Committee 
always; served as campaign director for Pres- 
ident Nixon’s campaign in 1960; he managed 
George Murphy’s senatorial campaign in Cal- 
ifornia in 1964; he was California chairman 
of President Nixon’s successful campaign in 
1968; served as lieutenant governor of Cali- 
fornia, served as a member of President 
Nixon's cabinet, served outstandingly as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
then moved to the White House to be closer 
to the President as his Counselor and Liaison 
to the President’s many commissions and 
other activities, Ladies and gentlemen—I 
give you the Counselor to the President of 
the United States, representing President 
Nixon on this occasion—the Honorable Rob- 
ert H. Finch and Mrs. Finch. (Applause) 

ROBERT FINCH. Thank you, Senator Darby, 
Mamie, President and Mrs. Johnson, Gover- 
nor Docking, Senator Dole, friends all of 
Dwight Eisenhower. When the President 
knew he could not be here, much to his re- 
gret, and asked if I could represent him, and 
reminisced a bit as Carol and I were for- 
tunate enough to do just this morning with 
Mrs. Eisenhower, we recalled that when 
Dwight Eisenhower was suffering his final 
illness then president-elect Nixon knew it 
would be fruitful if each Cabinet officer 
would visit the General, and I think he prob- 
ably had in mind that we would somehow 
cheer him up, but each one of us came back, 
having been cheered by him. 

I remember in that final conversation that 
I had, he talked of a recent book which he 
had just finished reading. He was disap- 
pointed because he was a favorite friend of 
the President’s, and the book itself had 
ended on a despondent note. He said, “A man 
with that author’s stature has to hold out 
hope to those who are coming along.” 

In London, shortly after V-E Day in 1946, 
Dwight Eisenhower received the freedom of 
the City of London, he said, “We should turn 
to those inner things, call them what you 
will, I mean those intangibles that are the 
real treasures that free men possess.” As a 
soldier he was guided by those inner things; 
as a President he was strengthened by their 
wisdom. President Nixon said his life re- 
minds us that there is a moral force in this 
world more powerful than the might of arms 
or the wealth of nations. And adding an ad- 
ditional dimension to his character, too, is 
this woman, Mamie Eisenhower, with us 
today, who stood beside him; her wisdom 
giving her support and her love giving 
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strength. I remember in 1960 right after 
then-Vice President Nixon was nominated 
by his party for the Presidency, the two of 
us flew up to Newport to President Eisen- 
hower'’s summer place; we talked about the 
campaign, how it should be run. 

In his wisdom President Eisenhower hit 
upon a basic tenet of politics, he said, “re- 
member you don’t win by running away from 
your record, the record of our administra- 
tion.” I know of no better tribute to the 
boy from Abilene than to say that he made 
Americans proud of their President, proud of 
their country, and mostly and most impor- 
tantly, proud of themselves. And now 
through this Library and Museum, as the 
greatness of Dwight Eisenhower is studied 
by scholars and observed by young and old, 
I know its inspiration will continue to bring 
out the best in people, to hold out hope for 
those coming along. Thank you very much. 
(Applause) 

Senator Darsy. The General Service Ad- 
ministrator is here. He is well educated, well 
prepared for public life. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in 1939, his law 
degree in 1942, both from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Not only has he been politi- 
cally successful, he has also achieved out- 
standing recognition for his activities in the 
field of law, business, and many worthwhile 
civic endeavors. Along with President Nixon 
and the Congress, he is the one most respon- 
sible for the fine addition to this Museum. 
He furnished the leadership to obtain the 
appropriations for this new addition, to- 
gether, of course, with Dr. Rhoads and our 
United States Senators and Congressmen. 

He has a big job, truly a big job, as the 
head of the General Service Administration. 
He has 40,000 career Civil Servants under his 
jurisdiction—40,000—I say he’s big enough 
to handle that kind of job. 

He's really big enough and good enough to 
be a Kansan, and you can see what I mean 
when I stand him up—and he’s a fellow we've 
known favorably for a very long time. He 
started at the bottom and followed a very 
long and interesting and attractive road clear 
up to the top. We knew him when he was 
a young Republican in Pennsylvania help- 
ing State Attorney Generals, State Chair- 
men, Governors, Congressmen, United States 
Senators and other VIPs in the State of 
Pennsylvania to make an outstanding record 
in public life. Now he is doing a tremendous 
job helping President Nixon run the country, 
and he is turning in a fine performance. It 
is my privilege to present the General Service 
Administrator, the Honorable Robert L. Kun- 
zig. (Applause) 

Rosert Kunzic. Governor Docking and Mrs. 
Eisenhower, President and Mrs. Johnson, 
Senator Darby and distinguished guests all— 
I'm on a diet, Senator, so I guess I'm losing 
status. (Laughter) 26 pounds at the moment, 
5,000 more to go. (Laughter) A few weeks ago 
in Virginia we were donating a park to the 
people of Virginia, a new big park as part 
of President Nixon’s Legacy of Parks Pro- 
gram that is extending all over America. It 
was not a gorgeous day like today, as a matter 
of fact it was just pouring; drenching rain 
pouring down, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Rogers Morton, got up 
and he was holding an umbrella—everybody 
had umbrellas, it was raining that badly— 
the audience was sitting out there with 
umbrellas, some soaking wet, most of them 
soaking wet, and Rogers Morton had a big 
thick speech, and he looked at the speech and 
he looked at the audience, the rain was pour- 
ing down his face, and he said, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, as I look at this speech I think 
it is going to self-destruct in two minutes.” 
(Laughter) He sat down, and it was the 
greatest speech he ever gave in his life. 
(Laughter) 

As I listen to all the speeches we have here 
today and the many distinguished guests, I 
just made up my mind sitting over there 
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in the corner, to self-destruct my speech— 
don't applaud now, please; that’s the wrong 
moment—I’m self-destructing the speech to- 
day, except to thank Harry Darby and all 
those who helped to build this wonderful new 
great Center here, which we are opening and 
dedicating today, and let me just say along 
with all of you today, that I cherish the 
memory of a great General, a great President, 
a great man, Thank you very much. (Ap- 
plause) 

Senator Darsy. There is only one Archivist 
of the United States, and that’s Dr. James 


B. (Bert) Rhoads. He’s here; you all know. 


him to be the keeper of the public records 
of the United States, so this Center is 
operated under his jurisdiction, and in this 
capacity he serves as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Historical Publication Commission, as 
Chairman of the Archives Advisory Coun- 
cll, Chairman of the Board of Trustees for 
the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars; he is a writer, a contributor 
to publications; he is a Fellow of the Society 
of American Archivists, and various other 
professional associations. It’s great for all 
of us to have an opportunity to work with 
Dr. Rhoads in the development of this 
Eisenhower Center. His advice and counsel 
have been invaluable. He has been especial- 
ly helpful in obtaining appropriations for 
the proper operations here and we thank him 
specially for helping us get this much-needed 
appropriation for this fine addition to this 
Museum. It is my honor and privilege at this 
time to present the Archivist of the United 
States, Dr. James B. (Bert) Rhoads, (Ap- 
plause) 

Dr. Ruoaps. Mrs. Eisenhower, President 
and Mrs. Johnson, Senator Darby, distin- 
guished guests; I am very happy to be able 
to be here today to express my pleasure, and 
that of the National Archives and Records 
Service of the General Services Administra- 
tion, on the completion of this handsome 
and important addition to the Eisenhower 
Museum. It will enable us to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility to preserve and make known for 
educational purposes the important historical 
objects that General Eisenhower entrusted 
to the Eisenhower Foundation, or gave to 
the United States, as well as gifts from other 
donors. 

This goal that we seek today reminds us 
of the goal of the original incorporators of 
the Eisenhower Foundation, which was to 
erect a museum in honor of the veterans 
of America’s wars, the Eisenhower family, 
and the leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Our thanks are due to that far-sighted group 
of Abilene citizens, friends of General Eisen- 
hower, who formed the Eisenhower founda- 
tion in 1945, and to a host of friends and 
benefactors too numerous to name, who have 
followed their example through the years to 
this present date. As we all know, the Found- 
ation designed the original building for 
General Eisenhower's military mementos, 
and though the Museum now includes the 
historical memorabilia of the President and 
Elder Statesman, the overall emphasis is on 
American citizenship, whether in the military 
or civilian sphere, just as it was in the life 
of General Eisenhower. 

We hope to fulfill the trust that has been 
Placed upon us in the administration of 
this fine building and its priceless contents 
to instill anew in the minds and hearts of 
all who come here, an appreciation of Dwight 
David Eisenhower's lifetime of devotion to 
the ideals of freedom, (Applause) 

Senator Darsy. Of course we are all proud, 
pleased and privileged to have Mamie Doud 
Eisenhower with us on this occasion, It’s 
good to get her back home in Abilene; cer- 
tainly she is the belle of this affair, and 
actually the first lady of the Eisenhower 
Center. It is just wonderful having her here, 
making one of her customary visits now, so 
that we can have her here as our most dis- 
tinguished guest of honor on this occasion. 
All of us think of her often, but especially 
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today we think of her as our dearly beloved 
Mamie. We know her to be carrying on so 
valiantly and turning in a perfection per- 
formance, always in her own right, because 
she is a person of talent, dedication, imagina- 
tion, determination and competence, She has 
merited many honors, and recognitions; the 
Gallup and other polls have her as number 
one on their list of America’s most admired 
women. 

She is the first recipient of a Blue Ribbon, 
so to speak, the Military Wife of the Cen- 
tury. Mamie is gracious, capable, charming, 
doing things in a great big way, and in her 
own way. She is the best-known and most 
popular of humanitarians, dedicated and de- 
voted to the task of doing big things, such 
as building universities, hospitals and, of 
course, presidential libraries. Mamie is a 
gorgeous lady, and I'm proud and privileged 
to present her now, as the wife of the Gen- 
eral of the Army, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
34th President of the United States. (Ap- 
plause) (Army Blue played in the back- 
ground) 

Mamie Doup EISENHOWER. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, it’s very nice, what you've said about 
Ike, that could have been said today, but 
his love for his town of Abilene was some- 
thing that words just can't express. No mat- 
ter where he went in the world, how high, 
how low, Abilene would always be home, al- 
ways be home to him, and he was “the boy 
from Abilene, Kansas.” (Applause) 

Senator Darsy. Dr. John Wickman is direc- 
tor of this library and Eisenhower Center; 
a most capable and distinguished leader in 
this profession, and he is turning in a very 
fine performance in this position. I am 
pleased to present him at this time, Dr. John 
Wickman. (Applause) 

Dr. WICKMAN. Thank you, Senator Darby, 
Mrs. Eisenhower, President Johnson, I just 
want to use a moment of your time for a 
very short story. When we started planning 
the Eisenhower Museum, I had the help of 
©. L. Brainard from Abilene, who helped me 
sketch on some very rough sheets of paper, 
our ideas. Although we thought we knew 
what we were doing, after I'd taken it to 
General Eisenhower in 1967, he wanted to 
know how I thought I was going to put it all 
together. In 1968 I hired the young man who 
is responsible for this, and I would like to 
have recognition for him at this time—my 
Museum Curator, William K. Jones. (Ap- 
plause) 

Senator DARBY. It's wonderful to have Gen- 
eral Norstad with us. He flew in here this 
morning with his wife in his own plane, es- 
pecially to be with Mamie on this occasion. 
He always comes out here when we need 
him, because of his tremendous interest and 
friendship with President and Mrs, Eisen- 
hower. You will remember, he served as one 
of the pallbearers at General Eisenhower's 
funeral. He is a distinguished business and 
civic leader, as well as a big, number one 
man in the military. 

He heads the very important Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglass Corporation, and with it does 
big business around the world. He is soldier- 
statesman, a philanthropist, and everything 
else that's good. He has had a distinguished 
career of service to our country and to the 
world. Some may equal but none will excel 
his record. He served the military 37 years; 
the last six years he served as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe and Commanding 
General of the United States Forces in Eu- 
rope. His United States decorations include 
the Distinguished Service Medal with two 
Oak Leaf clusters, a Silver Star, the Legion 
of Merit, the Air Medal, and many others. 

His foreign decorations were from ten 
countries: Portugal, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Belgium, Norway, Netherlands, France, Lux- 
emburg, United Kingdom Commanders. 
General Norstad was further honored with 
many honorary doctorate degrees from 15 
colleges and universities, Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am proud and privileged to present 
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the very capable and distinguished soldier- 
statesman, business and civic leader, General 
Lauris Norstad. (Applause) 

General Norstap. Senator Darby, Mrs. Eis- 
enhower, Mamie, Milton, President and Mrs. 
Johnson, distinguished guests. I’m moved by 
the tributes that have been made to our great 
friend, and perhaps everything has been said, 
but Iam encouraged by the strains of music, 
“Army Blue,” that introduced Mamie, to 
take a few minutes of your time because it is 
proper that one voice this morning from this 
platform should represent General Eisen- 
hower’s first, his chosen, and his longest ca- 
reer. And so, while I am long retired that 
I can claim no competence in the field, I 
would like to speak as a soldier. We're here 
today to note the anniversary of General Ei- 
senhower’s birth, to dedicate, or re-dedicate 
an institution which preserves and concen- 
trates the essence of a soldier, a president 
and, above all, a faithful American and a 
true world citizen. 

For those of us who knew him, we would 
wish this to be an American rededication 
to what Dwight Eisenhower believed, what 
he stood for, what he worked so hard and 
so successfully to achieve. I am sure that he 
would have wished that, too. It is important, 
therefore, that this Museum and our pil- 
grimage here today, should recall for us 
values that were important in the Eisenhower 
life, values which helped him achieve so 
much and which made him one of the most 
respected and best loved Americans in all 
of our history. 

Here in Abilene, we are at the wellspring 
of much of the understanding and the 
strength which were fundamental to his 
greatness. In an environment that was sim- 
ple, strong, and almost starkly American, 
fundamentals were seen clearly and prin- 
ciple was given stature. Responsibility and 
duty were part of life; belief in country, ded- 
ication to ideals associated with love of coun- 
try, these interacted with responsibility and 
duty. For all his life, Eisenhower would be 
marked by Abilene and by that other molder 
of the young man, West Point, and he would 
always be identified with the lesson of this 
early exposure—respect for Duty, Honor, 
Country. His devotion to principle, his con- 
ception of his personal obligations, the code 
by which he lived as soldier, statesman, cit- 
izen, supported and served his belief in his 
country and in its institutions. 

He was a patriot, as President Johnson has 
stated; he was patriotic with knowledge and 
with pride, because he knew that his coun- 
try had shown merit that justified pride. 

But as he derived satisfaction from its ac- 
complishments, he felt the weight of great 
obligation imposed by his country’s imper- 
fections, his country’s inadequacies. He rec- 
ognized that a nation, like an individual, 
must grow. He saw the challenge of change 
as something to be approached positively if 
this country were to continue to fulfill ex- 
pectations. And all of this he saw in a very 
personal sense; he was strongly aware of his 
own obligation to contribute constructively 
to his country and to its development; he 
recognized the need to encourage, to nurture 
healthy change; he knew that passive ac- 
commodation was unacceptable. General 
Eisenhower's view of change and his sense of 
personal obligation made him a builder and 
not just a critic. These same attributes di- 
rected his patriotism—he could not be satis- 
fied with mere faithfulness to form, mere 
respect for dogma. 

In seeking constructive change and in 
identifying his own obligation to foster such 
change, he showed one other important di- 
mension of his patriotism. He always put 
his country first but in a context of values 
shared with other people who also put their 
countries first. This man who, in war and 
peace, so completely demonstrated his love 
for his country was at the same time the 
great world citizen. This seeming contradic- 
tion, this apparent conflict of interest, was 
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neither one—it was indeed the intelligent, 
the necessary, response to the world and to 
the times in which he lived and in which 
we live. 

Another response to living in our, world— 
realistic but regrettable—is military strength. 
General Eisenhower saw our armed forces 
as constituting a necessary strength, strength 
with purpose, to support the nation’s move- 
ment, its growth, its aims. Indeed, he said 
in what has come to be considered his fare- 
well address that: 

“A vital element in keeping the peace is 
our military establishment. Our arms must 
be mighty, ready for instant action, so that 
no potential aggressor may be tempted to 
risk his own destruction.” 

Surely, General Eisenhower loved the Army 
which brought him to full manhood; cer- 
tainly we here know that he honored and 
respected the uniform of his country. Against 
this background it is evidence of the very 
broad wisdom of the man that he could, in 
that very same speech, caution his fellow 
citizens when he said: 

“Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry 
can compel the proper meshing of the huge 
industrial and military machinery of defense 
with our peaceful methods and goals, so that 
security and liberty may prosper together.” 

Eisenhower is now of the past. But his 
words, his actions, his principles, his ideals 
remain, as they always will, an essential part 
of the American heritage; and for this reason 
it seems particularly appropriate that as this 
Museum is re-dedicated, the man we honor 
should be revisited; that we should reex- 
amine, in the light of the 1970's, some of his 
ideals and principles, the hopes he cherished 
for us as a nation, for us as a people. It can 
be said that in the beginning there was Abi- 
lene and his family and his friends here and, 
in the beginning, there was the Army. 

This country has never been of a military 
orientation. Except for those few who have 
chosen it as a career, army service has sel- 
dom been popular—and this is part of our 
character. We are a nation of citizens, of 
citizen-soldiers. But the Army has earned 
respect for fighting the nation’s wars, for 
maintaining our freedom, and for its con- 
tribution to the many more normal and 
constructive activities of the United States 
from the time of our very beginning as a 
nation. But now an unpopular war, a pain- 
ful and protracted ordeal of unparalleled 
duration, broad public questioning of the 
necessity for the cost and the extended in- 
volvement—all these adversely affect the 
public standing of the Army. 

It would be foolish and wrong to suggest 
that everything about the Army has been 
right and good. Particularly because we do 
have a citizen Army, interaction between the 
public and the military is complex, constant 
and pervasive. In this interaction, the na- 
tional stresses and strains, the frustrations 
of a distressed citizenry have created read- 
ing pressures and perhaps some mistaken re- 
sponses. Certainly the public’s esteem for the 
armed forces has been affected by Viet Nam, 
but, I suggest that this is really a symptom, 
springing from political and social strain, 
a symptom which tells of deeper disaffec- 
tion and disturbance. Symptoms are inter- 
esting only to the extent they help identify 
causes. 

The real issue, the one which justifies the 
deepest concern is considerably more basic 
than just one manifestation, the depreciated 
standing of the military. We as a people have 
experienced—and, to an extent, are still ex- 
periencing—a difficult period, one character- 
ized by alienation, by a tendency to over- 
react, to over-state, to polarize differences, 
by too steady resort to thinking in terms of 
“they” not “we” when the nation and its 
activities are considered. We have heard de- 
mands for change, often warranted change. 
But with this, we have seen a quick, perhaps 
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too quick impatience with our progress and 
what indeed sometimes seems a willingness 
to destroy rather than to build in the process 
of change. 

Dissatisfaction with our nation's social de- 
velopment and surely the unhappiness, and 
great personal tragedies associated with the 
Viet Nam war—these have been, and are and 
should be among the most prominent aspects 
of the American scene. But accompanying 
each of them, shaping them, driving them, 
has been something more fundamental, more 
determining in impact. Whether we call it a 
loss of conviction, a weakening of belief in 
someone or something, a deterioration of con- 
fidence, whatever it is, the source of our mo- 
tivation, our inspiration as a nation and as 
a people has been damaged. 

The worst of this unhappy period may be 
past. There is evidence to suggest that ex- 
treme reactions are losing some of their at- 
tractiveness; that the destruction of insti- 
tutions is increasingly recognized as offer- 
ing no answer to the acknowledged need for 
change; that thoughtful planning and pa- 
tient, progressive building—both guided by 
goal and by principle—are again accepted as 
the true and necessary means to any useful 
accomplishment. 

This had to come about. Responses that are 
driven by frustrations, motivated by violence, 
expressed in terms of alienation, these can- 
not bring together nor unite our individual 
capacities to speed change and enhance 
achievement. Man's talent for constructive 
purpose requires a foundation of faith and 
hope. It needs, above all, the stimulus of 
strong belief. 

Today as we rededicate this memorial to 
a great man—above all, a man of strong be- 
lief, of faith, of hope—may we recognize that 
its true value in the years to come is not 
to remind us of what he did or the way he 
did it, but rather to demonstrate what is 
possible, the contribution that man can make 
when his goals, his plans, his values have 
the kind of quality on which Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s entire life was built. In this respect, 
he offers an eternal example—one which this 
Museum will illuminate for generations to 
come, 

To define, to epitomize what Eisenhower, 
by precept and example, has left us as a heri- 
tage is no easy task. But an earlier president, 
Abraham Lincoln, once said: “Let us have 
faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.” This was Eisenhower's credo, as 
it was Lincoln’s. Americans need seek no 
better teachers. Thank you. (Applause) 

Senator DARBY. Now I think I should intro- 
duce my charming and understanding wife, 
Edith. (Applause) We apppreciate the efforts 
of all who have helped on this ceremony. 
There have been many that we would espe- 
cially like to mention: those here at the 
Center, the Commanding Officer and his men 
at Fort Riley and at Fort Leavenworth, Jeff 
Hillelson and his associates of GSA in Kan- 
sas City, and at the Washington level, and 
the law enforcement and public services un- 
der the jurisdiction of Governor Docking, 
and Attorney General Miller, the press, radio 
and TV—obviously we could not have had 
this successful occasion without their help. 
Now we will conclude our ceremony with the 
benediction by Chaplain Colonel W. W. Wess- 
man, at Fort Riley. 

Chaplain Wessman. Let us pray. Our 
Father and our God, we would ask Thy di- 
vine favor upon this beautiful Museum in 
honor of a truly great American. Bless all 
who shall enter its doors, that they may be 
challenged with an equal measure of devo- 
tion, loyalty and patriotism. May it always 
remain as a remainder of our freedom, good 
fortunte and benefit others have provided for 
us. And now may the spirit of Almighty God 
go with you and strengthen you for your 
every task. Amen. 
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THE WEST COAST STRIKE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems most 
timely to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a perceptive statement by my col- 
league from Oregon, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PacKWwoop BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


LEGISLATION TO END THE WEST COAST DOCK 
STRIKE 


Mr. Chairman, for the last eight months, 
I have been urging, pleading, begging and 
cajoling my colleagues in this Chamber to 
face up to the desperate need for new legis- 
lation covering emergency labor disputes in 
the transportation industry. The increasing 
frequency of transportation crises should 
make the inadequacy of existing statutes 
clear to one and all. But this seems not to 
have been the case, as the current emer- 
gency on Oregon’s docks, and all along the 
west coast, openly signifies. The President, 
having used his one available option, the 
Taft-Hartley 80-day cooling off period, now 
has no alternative legal course of action at 
his disposal to protect the public from this 
new crippling tie-up. He is forced once again 
to come to Congress—the most inappropriate 
arbitrator I know—to request Ad Hoc emer- 
gency legislation. 

In the 25 years since Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act, its emergency provisions 
have been used in 30 disputes where the na- 
tional health and welfare have been threat- 
ened. Strikes occured in 25 of the 30 disputes, 
resulting in the loss of over 86 million man- 
days of work. It is significant to note that 
fully 11 of these 25 strikes which threatened 
the national welfare were in the longshore 
and maritime industry. Cooling off periods 
were required in each of the 11 disputes, 
but—and this is important to notice—in only 
two cases out of eleven were the disputes 
fully resolved within the 80 days. Nine out 
of eleven times saw resumption of the strike 
at the end of the cooling off period. 

The rail industry, which is not covered by 
Taft-Hartley, has similarly experienced an 
increasing number of crippling work stop- 
pages. Eight times in less than a decade, and 
four times since 1970, Congress has been 
forced to pass Ad Hoc legislation to prevent 
or end rail strikes which threatened to create 
national emergencies. 

Just from these figures, it should be clear 
to all Senators that the existing emergency 
provisions of Taft-Hartley and the Railway 
Labor Act have not fulfilled their promise of 
protecting the public. 

It was in response to this obyious need for 
a new approach to emergencies in the trans- 
portation industry that the Administration, 
two years ago, sent to Congress proposed leg- 
islation to provide a new framework for deal- 
ing with emergency transportation disputes. 
When no action was taken during the 91st 
Congress, it was re-introduced again last 
year, (S. 560). 

This proposal has the dual objective of 
protecting the public health and welfare 
from the crippling effects of unresolved trans- 
portation disputes, while at the same time 
minimizing governmental interference in the 
collective bargaining process. The vehicle for 
achieving these objectives is to provide the 
President with three new alternatives, which 
would be available under law should the 80- 
day cooling off period expire without a settle- 
ment. One of the most obvious advantages 
of these new Presidential options is that 
Congress would be taken out of the business 
of arbitrating labor disputes at the llth 
hour once and for all. I know of no Senators 
who relish the current authority which they 
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have imposed upon themselves simply by 
failure to act on legislation to provide these 
desperately needed new permanent legal pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless, having failed to act 
decisively in providing new permanent pro- 
cedures, we are once again faced with the 
reality of a transportation crisis. The parties 
to the dispute have negotiated since Octo- 
ber 1970 without reaching an agreement. The 
President has exhausted his last statutory 
option. The buck stops here. 

Which brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the 
current crisis, or should I say re-current cri- 
sis, which exists now in my State of Oregon, 
and throughout the west. 

On July 1, 1971, when collective bargain- 
ing negotiations failed to resolve differences 
between the I.L.W.U. and the P.M.A., long- 
shoremen at all west coast ports walked off 
their jobs, and did not return for 100 long 
days. During that period, lumber and agri- 
cultural producers in the west and mid-west 
were cut off from their markets, crops rotted 
and layoffs were commonplace. Foreign agri- 
cultural markets which had taken years and 
years to build up were not only lost for the 
duration of the strike, but will probably 
be lost to foreign competitors for years to 
come. 

After 100 agonizing days, President Nixon 
invoked the emergency procedures of the 
Taft-Hartley Act calling for an 80 day cooling 
off period, and the longshoremen returned to 
the docks. The cooling off period has now ex- 
pired and the parties are still without a set- 
tlement. On January 17, the I.L.W.U. again 
called its members out on strike, bringing 
dock operations on the west coast once again 
to a grinding halt. 

To some of my colleagues, Oregon’s docks— 
3,000 miles away—may seem like a not very 
significant part of the overall economy. I 
have tried to dispel this misconception over 
the months in numerous speeches here in 
the Senate on this subject, and I shall try 
again now. 

Basic economics tells us that ours is a 
complex and interwoven economic system in 
which the breakdown of even one seemingly 
small part can have the catastrophic effect of 
the proverbial monkeywrench. This being the 
case, closure of our ports affects not only 
dock and seaport workers and businesses di- 
rectly involved in shipping, but also has wide- 
spread impact throughout the region and the 
nation, hitting each and every aspect of our 
economy. And what is too often forgotten is 
that the working man is hurt just as badly 
as the businessman, and is frequently hurt 
worse. As the Federal Maritime Commission 
has pointed out, “A peculiar aspect of the 
current west coast shut down is the fact that 
the economic hardship through loss of wages 
has been largely incurred by innocent work- 
ers in seafaring and other shipping related 
operations who stand to gain nothing from 
benefits conferred in a settlement with the 
LL.W.U." 

Mr. Chairman, two points need to be under- 
lined. One is that the impact of the west 
coast strike is, as I have said, very widespread 
and reaches like a shockwave into every as- 
pect of the economy. The second concerns 
Congress’ inconsistency—or hyocrisy—in 
dealing with emergency labor disputes in the 
transportation industry. Let me illustrate 
what I am saying by relating the current 
emergency to two of the most serious and 
perplexing issues now facing the Congress 
and the Nation: unemployment and our trade 
deficit. 

The last session of Congress saw tremen- 
dous efforts to ease unemployment. We ap- 
proved emergency employment funds to 
create jobs in the public sector for the un- 
employed; we provided additional unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for those who 
cannot find work; we extended manpower 
programs under the Economic Opportunity 
Act; we gave tax breaks to business to gen- 
erate new jobs; and we offered new job oppor- 
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tunities and subsidies for students so as to 
reflect the increasing difficulty of finding 
work. Much of this legislation, I might add, 
originated in this very Committee. 

Last but not least we have screamed 
mightily over our high rate of unemployment 
and have assured our constituents that we are 
doing everything possible to remedy the 
situation. 

But are we? Let’s look at what our other 
hand is doing—or perhaps I should say, more 
appropriately, what it is not doing—on the 
unemployment front. 

During the first 100 days of the west coast 
dock strike, 15,000 longshoremen were idied, 
incurring a daily loss of over half a million 
dollars in wages and fringe benefits, totalling 
over $50 million during the 100-day period. 
Additionally, about 2,000 U.S. seamen were 
left without work for an estimated loss of 
$150,000 a day in wages and fringe benefits, 
adding up to nearly $15 million for the 
duration, 

At the same time, we were handing out 
$247 million in emergency employment funds 
to the State of California, Washington and 
Oregon. They were reporting 42,000 unem- 
ployed (in addition to the longshoremen and 
seamen) as a direct result of the dock tie-up. 
The wage losses of these innocent victims 
were estimated at $1.1 million a day, with 
the cumulative total at over $100 million. 

Interestingly, Puget Sound and South- 
ern California, two of the areas designed 
to benefit from emergency provisions we 
passed at the end of the last session to ex- 
tend unemployment compensation benefits, 
were among the hardest hit by the dock stop- 
page. 

Just as the last session of Congress exerted 
great energy in dealing with unemployment 
problems, we also spent a great deal of time 
and energy trying to solve, or help solve our 
balance of payments problems. As all Sen- 
ators know, our balance of trade has been 
deteriorating steadily over recent years. One 
of the bright lights on our trade sheet has 
been agricultural exports, which reached a. 
new high of $7.8 billion in Fiscal 1971. One 
out of every four harvested acres in this 
country is for export, supplying over one- 
sixth of the world's total agricultural exports. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, during the 100-day 
west coast dock strike this summer, pro- 
ducers were facing potential export losses es- 
timated as high as $9.5 million a day. The 
lumber industry alone reported losing nearly 
a million dollars a day in exports, To this 
figure should be added the long term losses 
which will result from the irrevocable loss 
of foreign markets to alternative suppliers, 
a loss which is likely to be permanent. 

Japan, our largest purchaser, bought $1.2 
billion worth of U.S. agricultural products in 
Fiscal 1971, but because of the strike has now 
established other suppliers, primarily Canada 
and Australia. Whether our farmers can ever 
get these markets back again is a question 
we may be asking ourselves for a long time 
to come, 

In terms of agricultural losses, two incon- 
sistencies come to mind. At a time when we 
are spending $2.77 billion to subsidize farm 
production, how can we then deny our farm- 
ers access to their markets? During Fiscal 
1971, we spent $880 million on wheat sub- 
sidies. Although 53% of all wheat produced in 
this country is for export, during the peak 
period July-September, port closure pre- 
vented all but about 2% of the harvested 
wheat from getting out to its markets abroad. 
How can we in Congress ignore this expensive 
folly? 

In terms of our trade deficit, certainly a 
subject of the highest national concern, we 
have recently taken bold and unprecedented 
steps to reverse our deteriorating position, 
including floating the dollar and imposing a 
10% import surcharge. Does it not seem 
highly irrational and irresponsible then to 
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ignore the far-reaching implications of the 
west coast dock dispute for our balance of 
payments situation? 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation which the 
President has requested and which I have 
introduced, S.J. Res. 187, would authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to appoint a three- 
member arbitration panel to arbitrate the 
west coast dispute to finality. It would also 
initiate a new no-strike prohibition. 

As I made clear in introducing this Reso- 
lution, I am firmly and irrevocably com- 
mitted to the free collective bargaining proc- 
ess, without interference from the govern- 
ment. The parties to the West Coast dispute 
have had the opportunity to bargain collec- 
tively without hindrance from the govern- 
ment for twelve months before the President 
invoked the emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and for over three months 
since then, but tragically no settlement has 
resulted, 

Mr. Chairman, no union or industrial 
baron, individually or collectively, should 
have the right to strangle an economy and 
inflict untold injury on thousands and 
thousands of innocent victims. At some 
point, the public interest must take prece- 
dence, and I think we have reached that 
point. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in com- 
memoration of Ukrainian Independence 
Day this month, I invite attention to the 
plight of the people of the Ukraine. It is 
a time to remind Americans that the 
Ukrainian people, free and independent 
only from 1918 to 1920, still yearn for 
freedom and independence. 

As we refiect on this, let us reaffirm 
our dedication to the goal of liberty and 
self-determination for all the oppressed 
peoples of Eastern Europe, no matter 
how remote that possibility may seem 
at this time. We who enjoy freedom in 
our own country must not forget those 
who have yet to secure their freedom. 


CONTINUING PROGRESS IN DRUG 
ABUSE CONTROL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
April I reported to the Senate on the 
highly effective enforcement efforts being 
made by the Nixon administration to 
stem the tide of drug abuse. These re- 
marks may be found at page 9368 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 1, 1971. 

Today I would again like to address 
this subject, describing the additional 
activities which have been taking place 
during the interim. Although these com- 
ments will primarily be concerned with 
the efforts of the Justice and Treasury 
Departments, I do not mean to suggest 
that these are the only agencies partici- 
pating in drug abuse prevention and con- 
trol. On the contrary, with the passage 
of S. 2907 by the Senate shortly before 
adjournment, recognition was given to 
the fact that a greater overall coordi- 
nation of the many programs in prog- 
ress is necessary. The Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention author- 
ized by this bill will provide this needed 
coordination, and I am hopeful that the 
House will act swiftly to approve this 
legislation. 

As I mentioned last April, however, it 
is law enforcement which must hold the 
line which our long-range programs have 
an opportunity to take hold. 
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In this regard, some preliminary com- 
ments are called for prior to getting into 
the actual facts. I believe everyone look- 
ing at the facts objectively will agree 
that, givem the limited enforcement re- 
sources of the Federal Government, out- 
standing efforts are being made to cut 
down the availability of harmful illicit 
drugs. Nevertheless, we continue to hear 
sporadic criticism from certain factions 
I prefer to call the ‘“not-enoughers.” 
This epithet is suitable because many of 
these people adopt a recurring tactic 
when it comes to the accomplishments 
of the Nixon administration. The admin- 
istration’s efforts on behalf of veterans 
are a step in the right direction, but not 
enough. The President’s troop with- 
drawals from Southeast Asia are good 
but are not fast enough. William Rehn- 
quist has the intellect and legal ability to 
sit on the Supreme Court, but in the civil 
rights area he has not done enough. The 
administration’s efforts to halt inflation 
and bolster the economy are a step in 
the right direction, but are not early 
enough nor are they strong enough. And 
so on. 

Mr. President, the few who insist on 
repeating this same old refrain are not 
fooling the American people. But I find 
it particularly distressing to hear this 
approach being used on the subject of 
drug abuse control. In this area the not- 
enoughers are just about as wrong as 
they have ever been—and that is saying 
a good deal. My remarks lest April 
plainly demonstrated the progress which 
was being made at that time. I will now 
proceed to describe some of the many 
noteworthy accomplishments which have 


been made since then, recognizing full 
well that we must have much more of 
the same if we are to keep up with the 
devious and innovative criminals who 
continue to profit from the misfortunes 
of others. 


DOMESTIC EFFORTS 


Last July an intensified heroin en- 
forcement program aimed at prime and 
secondary distribution centers that sup- 
ply our central, southern, and western 
communities was initiated by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. The 
eastern seaboard communities have his- 
torically been the receiving and distribu- 
tion centers for heroin. The program 
has, therefore, been given the appropri- 
ate name Operation Seaboard. 

In cooperation with a number of State 
and local enforcement agencies, this 
project was simultaneously initiated in 
several major cities through^ut the east- 
ern seaboard of the United States. The 
program is designed as a comprehensive 
domestic effort centered at the east coast 
cities, coupled with cooperative foreign- 
country programs to reduce the availa- 
bility of heroin in this country. 

To date, this concentrated effort has 
resulted in the initiation of 573 criminal 
cases involving heroin, as well as cocaine, 
in which 1,081 defendants have been im- 
plicated with 752 of these already ar- 
rested. These 573 cases have so far re- 
sulted in the removal from the illicit drug 
market of over 315 pounds of heroin and 
115 pounds of cocaine. 

Operation Seaboard has made a fine 
start since its inception, and holds out 
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much promise for future control of illicit 
traffic on the east coast. This operation 
is just a part of the whole domestic pic- 
ture of additional aspects of which I will 
now discuss. 

As significant as the statistics on drug 
seizures were for 1970 as compared to 
previous years, far greater progress has 
been made in 1971. For example, the two 
largest heroin seizures ever made by U.S. 
authorities took place last year. On June 
3, 1971 Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs special agents worked in 
cooperation with Spanish national police 
to seize 249 pounds of heroin in Valencia, 
Spain—a record seizure of illicit drugs 
worth over $50 million in street value. 
During the preceding month 246 pounds 
of heroin had been seized in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico—at that time the second 
largest amount so obtained. However just 
this month, on January 5, BNDD agents 
seized an initial 238 pounds of heroin 
with this latest effort. Following these ar- 
rests an additional 147 pounds were col- 
lected, making a total of 385 pounds of 
heroin and a new record for the new year. 

Heroin is not the only substance con- 
fiscated in raids and arrests. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1971 Federal agents arrested three 
persons and seized some two tons of 
marihuana in New York City. Worth ap- 
proximately $1 million on the illegal 
market, the marihuana had been smug- 
gled in from Jamaica and filled 60 barrels 
in the warehouse where it was seized. 
And several days later, on December 8, a 
record 810 pounds of amphetamine pow- 
der were seized in Tijuana, Mexico by 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs agents and local police. Also con- 
fiscated were 500,000 finished amphet- 
amine tablets which, together with the 
37 million tablets which could have been 
made from the powder, would have 
brought some $15 million in the illicit 
U.S. market. Eight persons were also ar- 
rested in the amphetamine raid. 

The Bureau of Customs has also been 
very active in seizing illicit drugs. In- 
creases in manpower and improvement 
in techniques have resulted in dramatic 
increases in seizures over the past year. 
As an example, the hard drugs confis- 
cated last year exceeded the amount 
seized in the preceding 7-year period. 
The heroin alone would have produced 
almost 96 million doses selling for $574 
million on the street. When added to the 
seizures by the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, only a few of which 
I have mentioned, it is difficult to 
imagine that the suppliers of these dan- 
gerous substances have not suffered sub- 
stantial financial setbacks. Not to be 
overlooked are the arrests and convic- 
tions which have taken place, with some 
of these involving key personnel in illicit 
drug distribution systems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that comparison charts showing 
drug seizures for 1970 and 1971 by the 
Bureau of Customs and the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The many other steps which have been 
taken, without fanfare, by Federal en- 
forcement agencies on the domestic front 
are too numerous for me to catalog 
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here. Many of these have resulted in the 
arrests and seizures I have already men- 
tioned, while others have contributed to 
the general improvement in law enforce- 
ment which must continue if we are to 
keep pace with drug traffickers through- 
out the country. 

The Customs Bureau has established a 
pattern of Customs-to-Customs coopera- 
tion not only with our neighbors in Mexi- 
co and Canada, but with countries in 
Europe and Southeast Asia. The aid to 
antismuggling activities has been pro- 
nounced. In addition, new funds pro- 
vided by the Congress last June are be- 
ing used to procure major equipment ad- 
ditions, primarily aircraft and boats, for 
increased detection and interception of 
illegal drug trafficking. 

In the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs a new Office for Strategic 
Intelligence has been created, to develop 
information on the political and eco- 
nomic aspects of illegal drug produc- 
tion and traffic. Training of State and 
local law enforcement officers in drug 
control has continued at an intensive 
pace. Increased cooperation between 
Federal agents and their local coun- 
terparts has resulted in a doubling of 
cooperative arrests during 1971. 

Under the authority of the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970 the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs has placed quotas 
on amphetamine production by Ameri- 
can producers for 1972 which will de- 
crease the amount manufactured by 40 
percent below last year. The amount per- 
mitted will be 70 percent less than the 
figure which the manufacturers wanted 
to produce in 1972. 

These notable efforts on the domestic 
scene are being supplemented by inter- 
national programs which are geared to 
stopping illicit drugs at their source or 
in transit. A number of these efforts de- 
serve both comment and praise for the 
solid progress which is resulting from 
their implementation. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


It has become increasingly clear that, 
until recently, we have failed to recognize 
drug abuse as an international problem 
requiring a worldwide response. The ele- 
vation of this problem to the foreign 
policy level has been one of the adminis- 
tration’s chief accomplishments in the 
war against drug abuse, In furtherance 
of these global goals the President 
created a Cabinet Committee for Inter- 
national Narcotics Control last Septem- 
ber, which now coordinates all U.S. ef- 
forts to interdict the flow of narcotics 
into America. 

International diplomatic efforts have 
resulted in a pledge by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to eliminate all opium cultiva- 
tion at the end of the 1972 crop year, and 
a ban has been issued forbidding the 
growing of opium poppies in Turkey after 
June 30, 1972. The Government of Laos 
has taken similar action, passing a law 
banning the manufacture, trading, and 
transportation of opium and its deriva- 
tives including heroin. Tough new anti- 
narcotics laws are also under considera- 
tion by the Legislature of the Republic 
of Vietnam. And last September the 
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United States and Thailand signed a 
memorandum of understanding pledging 
a mutual effort to control and eliminate 
the flow of narcotics from and through 
Thailand. 

Part and parcel of the increased inter- 
national awareness of this problem is the 
tendency toward formalizing attitudes in 
terms of treaties and agreements. The 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs has therefore been pushed by the 
United States, with the help of other 
countries, to consider and approve 
amendments to the single convention on 
narcotics drugs which will strengthen 
international supervision. Better control 
over the production and distribution of 
opium is the aim which, hopefully, will be 
realized this March during the pleniyo- 
tentiary conference scheduled to take up 
the amendments at that time. And in the 
Senate, the Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances which was negotiated last 
summer is now awaiting the advice and 
consent of this body. The convention 
seeks to bring under international con- 
trol the dangerous nonnarcotic drugs in- 
cluding amphetamines, barbiturates, and 
hallucinogens. 

International enforcement efforts re- 
ceived a boost last August when Director 
John Ingersoll, of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, announced 
the formation of a new Office for Inter- 
national Affairs in the Bureau. The pro- 
gram manager of this Office, Mr. George 
Belk, is responsible for recommending 
international enforcement policy to Di- 
rector Ingersoll and for preparing coun- 
try programs for submission to the 
Cabinet Committee for International 
Narcotics Control. 

International cooperation in this area 
has increased tremendously. This is not 
just talk. Results can be seen around the 
world, such as in locations like Hong 
Kong where in December it was an- 
nounced that more than 10 times as 
many dangerous drugs were seized in 
1971 than in 1970. Cooperative arrests by 
American and foreign agents increased 
by more than a third in fiscal 1971 over 
1970. 

Crosstraining of foreign and US. 
agents has been active and productive. 
A 2-week seminar was recently held in 
Washington and attended by top rank- 
ing police officials from 13 foreign coun- 
tries. All aspects of the international drug 
traffic were discussed. Shortly thereafter 
AID sponsored a 1-week meeting of pub- 
lic safety officers from 26 countries, also 
in Washington, at which extensive brief- 
ings and discussions on this problem took 
place. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs has been taking the education 
program overseas, and will continue to 
do so this year. Schools for law enforce- 
ment organization in Europe, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and the Caribbean 
are already scheduled. Both Director In- 
gersoll of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs and Commissioner 
Miles Ambrose of the Bureau of Customs 
have continually met with foreign gov- 
ernment officials to urge greater cooper- 
ation and to exchange information on 
the drug abuse situation. 
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There is every indication that Opera- 
tion Cooperation, our joint drug control 
program with Mexico, continues to be a 
success. Last August the Deputy Attor- 
ney General of Mexico announced that 
10,356 fields of opium poppy had been 
destroyed; 700 pounds of seed had been 
captured; 176 pounds of crude opium; 
116 pounds of heroin, and 319 pounds of 
cocaine had been seized; and 2,468 fields 
of marihuana burned. A good deal of this 
was of course accomplished with the as- 
sistance of U.S. experts. 


THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


In the 92d Congress legislative assist- 
ance continues to be forthcoming in sup- 
port of the all-out efforts against drug 
abuse. Appropriations in support of the 
Customs Bureau and Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs have been extensive 
and responsive to the budgets requested 
by President Nixon for these agencies. 
Increases in funds for these agencies, and 
for others involved in the drug abuse con- 
trol effort, have contributed to the ac- 
complishments I have just described. In 
the Senate, S. 2097 has been passed. As I 
have mentioned, this bill will provide for 
greater domestic coordination by estab- 
lishing the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. Also in the Senate 
agreement has been reached on the con- 
ference version of S. 2819, the Foreign 
Military Assistance Act of 1971, which 
contains a separate chapter on interna- 
tional narcotics control. Chapter 8, Sec- 
tion 481 International Drug Control. The 
Senate showed wisdom in accepting this 
chapter, which the administration sup- 
ports. It gives the President authority to 
conclude agreements with and assist for- 
eign countries in controlling the inter- 
national drug traffic, and requires him to 
cut off assistance to those countries which 
he determines are not taking adequate 
steps to control drug traffic within their 
jurisdictions. 

CONCLUSION 

As I did last April, I have attempted to 
highlight some of the progress in reduc- 
ing the supply of illicit and dangerous 
drugs in America. There is a good deal 
more that could be said about the dedica- 
tion and energy which are being ex- 
pended by many fine people, often at con- 
siderable risk to themselves, in order to 
resolve this problem. But, as I said at the 
outset, we need to continue and improve 
still further upon these efforts to hold 
the line. 

We are fighting a huge problem. The 
Attorney General recently observed in 
Scottsdale, Ariz., that retail sales of 
heroin alone reach about $3 billion each 
year. He stated that if heroin marketing 
were handled by a single retailing com- 
pany it would be the sixth largest in sales 
in the United States. This fact speaks for 
itself. 

On the whole, however, there is cause 
for hope rather than despair. The Fed- 
eral Government is taking strong and 
positive steps against drug abuse which 
are having their effect. For this all Amer- 
icans should be proud and thankful. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TOTAL WORLDWIDE AND DOMESTIC SEIZURES BY BUREAU 
OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 


January- 
December 
1970 


Janaury- 
December 
1971 


Increase 
(percent) 


Heroin equivalent of 

opium (peanda) Aon 144 
Morphine base 

(pounds) t__.-...___.- 2,777 
Heroin (pounds) t... 1, 369 
Cocaine (pounds). 429 782 
Marihuana (pounds)... 106, 490 
Hashish (pounds). 5 15, 288 
Dangerous drugs (d.u.)_. 206, 973, 116 
BNDD domestic arrests__ „m 3,512 
BNDD State/local coop- 

erative arrests_..._... 2,612 
BNDD foreign coopera- 

tive arrests. 394 


1 Represents heroin or heroin equivalent of 4,290 Ibs. 
Note: Total street value of all drugs in excess of $900,000,000. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT: BUREAU OF CUSTOMS NARCOTIC 
AND DRUG SEIZURES 1ST 9 MONTHS OF CALENDAR YEAR 
1971 


Percentage 


1971 change 


NUMBER OF SEIZURES 


QUANTITY IN POUNDS 


Heroin... 
Opium... 
Cocaine.. 


; 15. 86 
110, 191. 50 
3, 330, 20 


8, 449, 214 


Dangerous drugs 


(S-grain units). 3, 569, 315 


THE HONORABLE ALF M. LANDON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the State of 
Kansas is immensely proud of Alf M. 
Landon, its former Governor, past Re- 
publican presidential nominee and cur- 
rent leading citizen. For many years, he 
has been an involved and active partici- 
pant in our State’s and Nation's affairs 
and a wise observer of people and events. 
The Kansans have come to look for- 
ward to hearing from and about him 
from time to time as he continues to 
build upon his long-established reputa- 
tion as a refreshing and candid commen- 
tator and an accurate forecaster of com- 
ing trends and happenings. 

Thus, it was with special pleasure and 
fair measure of pride that I noted a 
front-page article on Alf Landon in the 
December 30, 1971, edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. The article by staff re- 
porter Eric Morgenthaler captures the 
wisdom, wit, and character of Governor 
Landon, and I believe that his many 
friends in the Congress would find it of 
great interest. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ar 84, ALF LANDON Is Up EARLY, To BED LATE 
AND Busy In BETWEEN—HE Jocs, FEEDS His 
FIVE Ponies, WRITES, COUNSELS, AND PROVES 
RIGHT ON DEVALUATION, CHINA 


(By Eric Morgenthaler) 


TOPEKA, Kans.—The U.S. devalues the dol- 
lar. Mainland China is admitted to the 
United Nations. Congress begins moving to- 
ward reforms of campaign financing. 

The times are finally in tune with Alf M. 
Landon. 

Now a peppy 84, Mr. Landon is the former 
Kansas governor who suffered one of the 
worst defeats ever for a major party presi- 
dential candidate. In 1936, against incum- 
bent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Republican 
presidential hopeful Landon received 36.5% 
of the popular vote but carried only two 
states, Maine and Vermont, with a combined 
total of eight electoral votes. 

But some of today’s headlines read like 
the platform planks of Mr. Landon in that 
long-ago race. “I warned in 1936,” he says 
with an “I-told-you-so” smile, “that un- 
checked inflation would inevitably lead to 
devaluation of the dollar—and only Maine 
and Vermont believed me.” 


OLD HAT TO MR. LANDON 


Some other Nixon surprises, such as the 
so-called China policy, are old hat to Mr. 
Landon. “Since 1946 when the UN charter 
was being written, I said it wouldn’t work 
without a nation the size of China,” says Mr. 
Landon. But he adds: “I didn't say it would 
work with China in, and I still don't.” 

The current furor in Congress over financ- 
ing of political campaigns also is squarely on 
target with an issue Mr. Landon has been 
pressing for decades. “For many years,” he 
says, “I’ve been a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness that we're in danger of becoming a de- 
mocracy governed by a plutocracy because of 
campaigns being so expensive.” 

Although Kansas turned against him, too, 
in that 1936 debacle—he attributes his de- 
feat to Roosevelt's economic reforms—Mr. 
Landon is hardly a prophet without honor 
in his home state. Rejecting suggestions that 
he run for the Senate after the 1936 race, he 
chose instead to return to Topeka and as- 
sume the roles of political commentator, 
counselor and grand old man for Kansas 
politics. 

And today, as he approaches the midpoint 
of his ninth decade, the sprightly ex-gover- 
nor is still doing just that—counseling pol- 
iticians, corresponding with an improbable 
mixture of friends that ranges from Presi- 
“dent Nixon to Arthur Schlesinger Jr., and 
alertly holding forth on the affairs of the 
day from his 30-acre estate on the outskirts 
of the Kansas capital. In addition, he main- 
tains a daily regimen that might tax a 
man 50 years his junior. 

Mr. Landon rises around five each morn- 
ing and—as he has done for the past 20 
years—jogs the two blocks to the foot of 
his winding gravel driveway, where he picks 
up the morning paper. Thus begun, his 
day might not end until the early hours 
of the next morning (a recent visit by a 
reporter began at nine in the morning and 
ended after one the next with the lively ex- 
governor spinning fireside tales of the politi- 
cal past.) 

By six, he typically has fed his five aging 
Shetland ponies a soft grain mixture (“Their 
teeth are getting bad,” he explains). Then 
he saddles a horse for a morning ride across 
the grounds of the Kansas governor’s man- 
sion (the present occupant is a Democrat) 
and up the banks of the Kaw River. 

Around 11, the white-haired but erect Mr. 
Landon arrives at his office in a neat, green 
frame house near downtown Topeka. (The of- 
fice walls are adorned with framed political 
cartoons and photographs, including two of 
Herbert Hoover, and on the mantle is a ce- 
ramic elephant with the Constitution 
wrapped in its trunk; on the base is inscribed: 
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“Life begins in 40.") Mr. Landon looks over 
reports from the radio stations he owns and 
from his oil properties; he no longer drills 
oil wells that aren't close enough to Topeka 
for him to visit during the day, and he gen- 
erally applies the same rule to speaking 
engagements. 

At noon on a typical day, Mr. Landon goes 
to the Topeka Club, atop a bank overlooking 
the state capital building, for lunch. Sitting 
next to a potted plastic fern, he eats lightly, 
sips black coffee and holds court with local 
businessmen and politicians, One visitor is a 
GOP gubernatorial candidate who stops for 
a half-hour strategy discussion. Another is 
Oscar Stauffer, the 85-year-old Kansas news- 
paper publisher who managed Mr. Landon’s 
preconvention campaign in 1936. The two 
swap stories about current and not-so-cur- 
rent events. 

Mr. Landon leaves no doubt that he’s a 
keen observer and that he has some specific 
ideas about what's right and wrong with 
the country. Back in the paneled library 
of his colonial white-brick mansion, he ex- 
plains some of those ideas. He seriously 
doubts, for example, that today there could 
be a successful grassroots presidential can- 
didate, the label applied to him by many 
in 1936. “McCarthy (in 1968) had probably 
the closest thing to a grassroots campaign 
since my own in 1936,” Mr. Landon reflects, 
drawing rhythmically on a briar pipe. “But 
the campaigns have speeded up immensely 
since 1936,” he adds, “with trains, planes, 
radio, television all increasing the cost of 
campaigning.” 

Noting that his supporters spent only 
about $200,000 on his preconvention cam- 
paign, Mr. Landon says he never accepted 
more than $2,500 from any one individual. 
He says he advocates legislation to limit 
political campaign costs, and he suggests 
this be done through federal establishment 
of low rates for political advertising on tele- 
vision and radio, to be enforced by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Mr. Landon is intrigued by the 1972 presi- 
dential election and notes he “can't recall a 
presidential campaign that had as many 
angles to it as this next one does,” ticking 
off such imponderables as the success of 
the Nixon economic policies, the wide field 
of Democratic candidates, the possibility of 
a Kennedy candidacy and the youth vote. 
However, he feels that recent endorsements 
of Maine's Sen. Edmund Muskie—particu- 
larly his endorsement by California Sen. 
John Tunney, a close friend of Sen. Edward 
Kennedy—"pretty well set Muskie up” for 
the Democratic nomination. 


PREFERENCE IS CLEAR 


Although he won't predict the outcome 
of the election, it’s clear who his candidate 
is. He says flatly: “It's fortunate for all 
mankind that we have a President like Nix- 
on—tor his vision, and even more important, 
for his politically realistic appraisal of how 
to go about accomplishing his purposes.” 

Such an assessment is a turnaround for 
Mr. Landon, who never supported Richard 
Nixon for the GOP nomination because he 
felt Mr. Nixon lacked “the capacity to be 
a good President.” Now the ex-governor ad- 
mits: “I was wrong—-completely. Nixon is 
making a great President. He already has 
made his mark on history.” 

Mr. Landon praises the Nixon China poli- 
cy, calls Mr. Nixon’s economic moves “as 
important a domestic development as has 
ever taken place in our entire history” and 
says of the so-called “Southern strategy”: 
“If Nixon succeeds in making the Republi- 
can Party a majority party in the South, 
for the first time we will have two major 
national parties instead of regional ones. 
And I think that will be one of the major 
plus-marks historians will give Nixon.” 

An early supporter of the European Com- 
mon Market, Mr. Landon says he believes 
that peace in the world can be found 
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through economics. “It’s the marketplace 
where you understand each other—where 
you find who you can trust—and that’s the 
basis of peace,” he says. 

NEW LEADERS, NEW GOALS 

He thinks it significant that a “new gen- 
eration of leadership” is emerging in the 
world. These new leaders, he says, aren't 
tied to the mistakes of their predecessors. 
“They'll have to get acquainted with each 
other and can set new policies and new 
goals.” 

But even as he projects his views of the 
future, Mr. Landon is fond of recalling the 
past. He impulsively flips open a volume of 
his collected speeches and turns to one he 
made at Washington's Gridiron Club ban- 
quet in December 1936. He calls in his wife, 
the attractive, soft-spoken Theo Cobb Lan- 
don, to listen as he reads it aloud. 

Early in the address, he jokingly suggests 
that the running of government be turned 
over to the Gridiron Club, whose members 
are Washington journalists. “What a cock- 
eyed administration that would be,” goes 
the speech, “and I wonder if our critics 
would be quite so free and easy with their 
typewriter if they had the responsibility.” 
A bit later in the speech, he reads: “Just 
as competition is the lifeblood of business, 
so intelligent and constructive opposition 
is the heartbeat of democracy,” 

Looking up from that long-ago address, 
Mr. Landon muses: “This could have been 
written yesterday; I'd forgotten how good 
it is.” 


TAX REFORM NEEDED 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple of our Nation are acutely aware of 
the need for tax reforms. Yet, tax re- 
form means many things to many differ- 
ent people. I think that it is helpful to 
examine the views of as many people as 
possible. 

Along this line, the views expressed in 
a letter to the editor of the Birmingham 
News of Friday, October 29, 1971, by a 
constituent from Cottondale, Ala., are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Mr. Bart Fulton be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INCOME Tax REFORM 


In the words of one tramp to another, 
“If you're so smart, palso, why ain’t you 
rich?” Fair question! Neither smart nor rich, 
and born to the old school that still holds 
that two and two add up to four, and that a 
Straight line marks the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, I’ve some ideas—voice of 
the layman—concerning a problem that is 
well on the way to reaching a point of no 
return in the body politic: About a great 
American tangle of tears and frustration 
known as the income tax. A levy on your and 
my earnings so complex, so slanted in favor 
of this group or that, and so autocratically 
administered, that the best of your Philadel- 
phia lawyers are sometimes stymied in their 
effort to protect rich clients against the im- 
position. 

Unfortunately for the run of us, too many 
tax-accountant legallights have found ways 
of dodging payment of the income tax—at a 
cost to the federal government of more than 
50 billion untaxed dollars a year. Fifty billion 
doliars that millionaire Americans, founda- 
tions, churches, colleges, earn annually on 
which they pay no taxes, leaving it to middle- 
class Americans in the $7000 to $20,000 earn- 
ings bracket to pay—for them. 

Today, as never before, we are come face to 
face with the inexorable truth that the power 
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to tax is the power to rule, to destroy. Tens 
of millions of middle-class Americans, those 
of us who pay more than half of all income 
taxes collected annually, are now the unwiill- 
ing victims of income tax laws that are slowly 
but surely wreaking our destruction as free 
men. Gradually, the rich wax richer, the 
poor—or comparatively so—work and sweat 
and pay, a condition accounting for a state of 
near-tax-revolt now sweeping the country. 

Any remedies? Yes! (With one big if: If 
tax writing congressmen can develop tin ears 
to the pleas of special interests, to tax-dodg- 
ing foundations, to religious groups, fraternal 
orders or what-have-you, and think only, for 
once, in terms of the greatest good for the 
greatest number of constituents.) 

Here are some thoughts of a layman on 
how to correct the income tax tangle and 
burden: 

First off, present income tax laws in their 
entirety, no exceptions, would be nullified. 
Next, we’d start writing a new and simple 
measure, in which there'd be no exemptions, 
save the costs attendant to earning a dollar. 
There'd be no loopholes for the well-heeled, 
the powerful, to jump through. No chance 
for cheating, lying, parasiting, evading: 

Every man, every business, would be taxed 
on dollars received, after costs, on the fol- 
lowing scale: 

On earnings up to $10,000, no tax. 

On earnings of 10 to 25 thousand, 10 per 
cent tax. 

On earnings of 25 to 50 thousand, 15 per 
cent. 

On earnings of 50 to 100 thousand, 25 per 
cent. 

On earnings of 100,000 or more, 35 per cent. 

On corporation earnings, ten per cent tax, 
thus avoiding the current penalty of double 
taxation for the stockholder who in fact owns 
the corporation and is taxed on dividends 
received. 

Some explanations: 

In placing a tax of but 35 per cent on earn- 
ings of $100,000 or more we would bring into 
being a new and numerous army of persons 
eager to succeed in business, willing to take 
capital risks. New plants, new enterprises, 
would follow—and resultantly, the creation 
of millions of additional jobs. 

In lowering corporation taxes from 52 per 
cent to ten per cent, and at the same time 
doing away with subsidies and tax incentives, 
we could expect great expansion of capital in 
the interest of more jobs—of more tax-paying 
workers. 

But, the greatest good of all in a new and 
fair and simplified income tax structure 
would be a return of personal honesty in the 
country, a lessening of the need to cheat, of 
a temptation to ride free at the expense of 
the other fellow. Not to mention the great 
good feeling all of us would ‘get in seeing 
returned to the plow countless thousands of 
briefcase toting I.R.S. bureaucrats who de- 
light in staying in our taxpaying hair. 

BART FULTON. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, much has 
been said and written concerning the 
issue of consumer protection. I receive 
countless communications from con- 
cerned citizens protesting deceptive ad- 
vertising, but few have the impact of a 
group of letters I recently received. These 
letters were from students at Highland 
School in Silver Spring, Md. These stu- 
dents, under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Helen Cotton, have much 
to say in their own way, about the prob- 
lems in consumer affairs and I thought 
that my colleagues might enjoy reading 
these letters and contemplating the 
thoughts expressed in them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I am forwarding 
these letters to you knowing you will under- 
stand that I couldn’t dampen the children’s 
enthusiasm for this project by asking for 
further rewrites. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN COLTON. 
HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I saw an ad about 
the Slinky toy. I bought it and it did not 
go down the stairs. It did not do the tricks 
they said it would. It also gets all tangled 
after the first or fourth time. 

I would like you to try to take this com- 
mercial off television, because kids always 
think it is good and believe what they say 
about it. 

Yours truly, 
KAREN STEARMAN, 
HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I am writing about 
truth in advertising. 

A while back I was watching television. 

I saw a commercial about a toothpaste 
called Close-Up. It's supposed to get your 
teeth their whitest and shiniest, Well, my 
teeth were the usual. 

I would like you to pass some laws about 
truth in advertising. 

Sircerely, 
MIKE ROBERTSON. 
HIGHLAND ELEMENTARY, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I am writing about 
the shampoo Protein 21. On television it says 
it helps get rid of the frizzies and split ends. 
My sisters and I tried it and it only made 
them worse. 

Please try and help get this commercial off 
the air. 

Sincerely, 
Preccy PHARES. 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BEALL: I saw a product ad- 
vertised on television called Glo-Coat where 
a little boy came running in and slid and 
didn’t scuff the floor. 

So my mother got Glo-Coat and waxed the 
floor. Then the boy (me) came sliding in and 
scuffed the floor. 

Glo-Coat is not any better than other 
waxes, Would you please ask the advertisers 
to please put truth in advertising. 

Sincerely, 
Davip WEAVER. 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR BEALL: I saw the ad about 
Pearl Drops toothpaste and thought that it 
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would help my teeth. So I went and tried it. 
It made my teeth white, but it took the 
enamel off my teeth. My dentist said don't 
use it. 

Can you do something about taking this 
commercial off the air because it is bad for 
your teeth? 

Sincerely, 
Bruce KUYATT. 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I saw the Rumbler Com- 
mercial on T.V. so I got it. The wheels were 
bent. Would you put truth in the commer- 
cials? 

Sincerely, 
Marsu WHITLOW. 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
SENATOR BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I saw an ad on television 
about Class A Racing cars and I got it and 
it does not work like they tell us it would. 
I am asking you to tell them to tell the truth 
on television. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT LUDINGTON, 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
SENATOR BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I am writing this 
letter because I want you to try and help us 
about commercials. We were discussing in 
school about commercials and someone was 
thinking about the things that men put 
on television. We decided sometimes they 
don’t put the truth on television. 

So I was hoping you will pass some law so 
they will tell the truth about the commer- 
cials. One of them is about Protein 21. They 
say it works beautifully so my family tried 
it and it didn't work. That is what I mean 
about the commercials. 

Yours truly, 
LETRICIA. 


Wheaton, Må., January 5, 1972. 
SENATOR BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: I am writing about 
advertising. I don't like the way advertising 
companies put false advertisements on tele- 
vision, For Diet Pepsi they say that once you 
drink it you can’t stop drinking it. But when 
I drank some I was able to stop. 

Sincerely, 
STEVEN DOVE. 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: For a long time I have seen 
this commercial about Baby Tender Love. 
They say her skin is so soft and water 
wouldn’t ruin her. So I was thinking about 
getting my niece one for Christmas. I went to 
the store and bought one for her. 

Christmas morning she opened it. A little 
while later she had to take a bath. She took 
the doll in the water and then the doll was 
ruined. Her hair was real stiff. 

We had to buy her something else. 

I think you should put more truth into 
commercials. Small children see toys on tele- 
vision and start asking for them. Then the 
parents buy these toys and things for their 
children and then they fall apart. 
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I do hope you could do something about 
truth in advertising. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
WANDA BLAIR. 
HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Wheaton, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BEALL: I think that the com- 
mercial about Tide is not true that people 
prefer Tide more than any other detergent. 

I think that Tide is Just as good as any 
other detergent. My mother uses Bold then 
she uses Tide in the thought it was just as 
good as Tide. 

Yours truly, 
JEAN TIGERT. 


HIGHLAND ELEMENTARY, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 5, 1972. 
Senator BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Hi! How are you? There is 
one thing I would like to ask. 

Do you know that commercial on Class A 
Racing Cars? I got one for Christmas and it 
did not work. I could not take it back. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES ROBERTS. 


THE UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1971, Congressman EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI, Of Illinois, in his role as a 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, spoke at the U.N. for the U.S. dele- 
gation on the subject of the U.N, budget 
estimate. His explanation of the U.S. 
position was especially direct and per- 
tinent, and deserves the attention of all 
Members of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Congressman 
DeERWINskKI’s statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN EDWARD J. 

DERWINSKI 

I wish to explain the vote which the United 
States Delegation will cast on the United 
Nations budget estimates for 1972. 

First, I wish to comment on a matter re- 
lated to the budget about which many dele- 
gates have addressed questions to the United 
States Delegation. This is the announced in- 
tention of the United States to seek a reduc- 
tion at the earliest possible opportunity of 
its assessed contribution percentage from its 
present level to 25 per cent. 

A Presidential Commission headed by Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge reported last 
April that, as new Member States are ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, their assessed 
contributions to the regular budget would 
call for a redistribution of the financial bur- 
dens refiected in the scale of assessments. It 
recommended that the United States, while 
maintaining its overall commitment of re- 
sources to the United Nations system, should 
seek over a period of years to reduce its 
current assessment percentage so that even- 
tually its share would not exceed 25 per 
cent. We have decided that the recommenda- 
tion of the Lodge Commission is an appro- 
priate goal for the United States to pursue 
as rapidly as possible, and hopefully in con- 
nection with the admission of new Members. 

Mr. President, we believe that a reduction 
of the United States assessment percentage 
to 25 per cent would be beneficial to the 
United Nations because the Organization 
ought not to be overly dependent on the con- 
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tribution of a single Member. We do not be- 
lieve it is politically advisable for an organi- 
zation of sovereign and fjuridically equal 
States, which is approaching universality of 
membership, to perpetuate the existing ex- 
treme disparity between voting power on the 
one hand and financial contributions on the 
other. 

Let me turn now to the budget estimates. 
The proposed expenditure level for 1972 of 
about $213.3 million represents an increase 
of about $21 million over the original appro- 
priation level for 1971. We note, however, that 
the magnitude of the increase (about 11 per 
cent) is not as great as it was last year (about 
14.3 per cent). We believe that this cutback 
in the rate of increase reflects an effort by 
the Secretary General, and particularly by 
the Controller and his staff, to limit budget- 
ary requests for 1972 to what they consider 
essential for high-priority activities. Our 
delegation cannot say that we are satisfied 
with the success of the effort made, but it 
was a move in the right direction. 

Mr. President, we feel that, in voting on 
United Nations budgets, governments tend 
to give too much weight to the dollar level 
of these budgets and to ignore other impor- 
tant aspects of the problem. The budget level 
is less important than what the budget dis- 
closes about the manner in which this Orga- 
nization is administered and managed. 

For example, Section 3 of the budget, which 
deals with salaries and wages, discloses sev- 
eral important facts. First of all, it provides 
not only for a sizeable increase in established 
posts but also for very significant increases 
in the use of temporary assistance consult- 
ants, and experts. It may well be that the 
Organization should have greater recourse 
today, than in the past, to temporary assist- 
ance, consultants, and experts than to estab- 
lished posts. However, we cannot accept such 
a substantial increase in all of these elements 
at the same time, particularly when the 
United Nations is experiencing a financial 
crisis. In the Fifth Committee the United 
States Delegation proposed a substantial de- 
crease of about $900,000 in funds provided 
for temporary assistance, consultants, and 
experts. We regret that this was not accepted 
by the Committee. 

Section 3, with its provisions for increased 
manpower for the Secretariat in 1972, also 
focuses attention on several other points. 
There is the question of whether all of the 
many programs initiated by the United Na- 
tions years ago are today of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the continued utilization 
of the Organization’s resources. We believe 
the Secretary General should review each 
and every on-going program and, where ap- 
propriate, suggest to governments which ac- 
tivities no longer retain high-priority status 
in relation to new and more important ones. 

There is also the question of the pro- 
ductivity and effectiveness of the present 
staff. We all know that a substantial portion 
of the United Nations staff members are 
highly qualified. However, it is unfortunately 
true that a number of individuals employed 
by the United Nations do not have the re- 
quisite ability of training to perform at a 
very high level, and this leads to the recruit- 
ment of extra staff to get the job done. A 
number of governments which have been 
critical of the size of the Secretariat would 
perform a greater service if they made cer- 
tain that the candidates they propose for 
Secretariat service were fully qualified. It is 
of critical importance that the United Na- 
tions obtain from all Member States the sery- 
ices of only highly competent individuals 
who serve the interests of the United Na- 
tions and are not improperly influenced by 
their own or other governments. 

Section 7 of the budget represents an 
area in which there is room for improve- 
ment. At the present time the United States 
is engaged or about to be engaged in the 
construction of new buildings in Geneva, 
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Santiago, Addis Ababa, and Bangkok. As a 
result of building simultaneously in a num- 
ber of locations, there has been a substantial 
increase in Section 7, which has had an 
abnormal impact on the budget. We find it 
particularly difficult to accept a building pro- 
gram of this magnitude when the Organi- 
zation is virtually bankrupt. 

Part VI of the budget is a cause of serious 
concern, and here the responsibility must 
fall squarely upon governments. This year an 
amount of $1.8 million was added arbitrarily 
to Part VI. We continue to oppose strongly 
such increases in Part VI, particularly be- 
cause of the difficulties which have arisen in 
connection with the financing of that Part 
and the need to avoid such difficulties if fur- 
ther erosion of the Organization’s financial 
stability is to be avoided. We believe a solu- 
tion might be to remove Part VI from the 
budget and redistribute its components else- 
where, both within and without the budget. 

Mr. President, we hope that other dele- 
gations realize how seriously we view the in- 
crease in Part VI of the budget for 1972. As 
we have stated for many years, we believe 
that the UN Technical Assistance Programs 
should be financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. I am sure that the General Assembly 
will realize that the United States cannot 
accept indefinitely a situation in which it 
pays increased dollar contributions while the 
Soviet Union and a few other States continue 
to derive a one-sided advantage by offering 
payments in nonconyertible currencies. 

My final comments concerning the budget 
itself relate to the substantial provisions 
contained therein for meetings and docu- 
mentation. We believe that too many meet- 
ings are scheduled at times of the year when 
the meeting program is already overloaded 
rather than in the slack periods. The attempt 
appears to be to ensure the convenience of 
delegates rather than economy. We also find 
that a number of committees are wandering 
about the world holding meetings here and 
there and spending substantial sums of 
money with very little to show for their ef- 
forts. Discipline must be developed in this 
regard. 

For many years governments have wept 
bitterly about the unmanageable amount of 
documentation which is produced each year, 
but they have done almost nothing to limit 
or control it. Last year the United States 
Delegation proposed an overall budgetary de- 
crease of $1 million in documentation in an 
attempt to force some reduction in volume, 
but that proposal was rejected. We are 
pleased that this year the Fifth Committee 
decided to make an overall reduction in the 
budget of $1.25 million to refiect a reduc- 
tion which it called for in the volume of doc- 
umentation. 

My remarks demonstrate, Mr. President, 
why we have serious reservations both about 
the level and about the content of the 1972 
budget estimates. We are very concerned 
about the budget because of its relation- 
ship to the financial deficit facing the Or- 
ganization and the attitude which it re- 
flects with respect to that deficit. 

A review of the United Nations balance 
sheet reveals that at the end of last month 
assessed contributions outstanding amount- 
ed to about $220 million. For the regular 
budget alone, unpaid assessments were in 
excess of $87 million. The Controller has 
informed the Fifth Committee that by the 
end of this year about $65.2 million in un- 
paid budget assessments will remain on the 
books with no assurance that more than 
$13.4 million will eventually be paid. He has 
stated that by December 31, 1972, it is esti- 
mated that arrears will have reached about 
$70 million with no more than $14 million 
likely to be collected. The magnitude of 
these amounts should dispel any lingering 
thoughts about the seriousness of United 
Nations’ financial plight. 
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What are the causes of this untenable 
situation? One of the contributing causes 
is the failure of many governments to pay 
their annual assessments in the year in which 
they fall due. In my opinion, this cause 
should not be too difficult to remove, and 
all governments should make a serious ef- 
fort to pay their contributions as early as 
possible. 

The primary cause of the critical financial 
situation is the refusal of some governments 
to pay certain assessments which have been 
levied on them by the General Assembly. 
Several countries, principally members of the 
Soviet Bloc and France, have refused to pay 
assessments relating to peacekeeping opera- 
tions levied against them for the Congo 
and UNEF operations. They have refused 
also to pay their share of certain other 
items included annually in the regular budg- 
et, such as the amortization of UN bonds. 
These longstanding nonpayments amount to 
more than $140 million, or about two-thirds 
of the total of unpaid assessments. 

Obviously, if all of the sums owed were 
paid, the liquidity of the United Nations 
would be stabilized and the mounting deficit 
problem would be eliminated. The heart of 
the deficit problem, past and future, lies in 
its causes. My Delegation believes that ways 
must be found to deal effectively with these 
root causes. 

Some Member States have already made 

sizeable voluntary contributions in an ef- 
fort to maintain the solvency of the Orga- 
nization. However, it has long been clear 
that, if we are to be successful in keeping 
the United Nations from bankruptcy, other 
Member States must pitch in and help. A 
particularly heavy responsibility falls upon 
those who have caused the deficit problem to 
arise. 
Turning now to the relationship of the 
deficit to the 1972 budget level, it is, of 
course, true that a reduction in the budget 
leyel will not directly solve the deficit prob- 
lem. However, we fail to understand how, 
when the Organization is faced with a situa- 
tion in which it forecasts the impossibility 
of meeting its payroll next year, govern- 
ments can take a business-as-usual attitude 
with respect to the 1972 budget estimates 
just as if no financial problem existed. We 
have found it frustrating to sit through this 
year’s session of the Fifth Committee and 
listen to long debates on matters such as pro- 
posed budgetary increases for Public In- 
formation activities when absolutely noth- 
ing was being done to provide the Organiza- 
tion with the necessary cash to carry on its 
activities next year. It is true that Ambas- 
sador Hambro made a gallant effort to enlist 
the support of all Member States in an en- 
deavor to find a complete solution to the 
deficit problem. However, although there 
were some meetings of the major contribu- 
tors in an attempt to find a formula for 
solution, there was no indication until the 
last week or so on the part of most Member 
States that they intended to come to grips 
with the problem. 

Late last week the UN Controller came be- 
fore the Fifth Committee and spelled out 
once more the desperate nature of the finan- 
cial situation. He proposed that, in an at- 
tempt to meet in 1972 the shortfall of $3.9 
million expected to result from the with- 
holdings of contributions by certain gov- 
ernments, (a) the Assembly should decide 
to credit to the Working Capital Fund the 
amount of $1.8 million available in surplus 
account for the financial year 1970, and (b) 
the Secretary General should make savings 
of $2.1 million in administering the appropri- 
ation for 1972. We considered this to be a 
first step by the Secretary General to deal 
with the matter, but in all honesty we viewed 
it as merely a gesture which could not pos- 
sibly achieve its objective. Further, the pro- 
posal for the use of the 1970 surplus meant 
transferring to all Member States the burden 
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resulting from the failure of a few govern- 
ments to pay what they owe, and we were 
not surprised that it received no support in 
the Fifth Committee. In our view, unless and 
until this deficit problem is solved with the 
necessary cooperation by States which have 
not paid their assessments, the only proper 
method of dealing with the matter is to limit 
expenditures by the Organization to the level 
of contributions actually received. 

Mr. President, we support your proposal 
based on the suggestion of Ambasador Ham- 
bro to establish a working group to meet dur- 
ing the coming year in an effort to find the 
solution to this problem. We will, of course, 
participate and cooperate fully in that effort. 

Mr. President, for the foregoing reasons 
the United States Delegation cannot support 
the expenditure budget proposed for 1972 
and will abstain in the vote on Parts A and 
C of Resolution XI dealing with the appro- 
priation for 1972 and its financing. 


OMB AND INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE TO DISCUSS POLLU- 
TION REPORTS WEDNESDAY— 
PUBLIC INVITED 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
would like to invite anyone concerned 
with environmental protection to a 
meeting next Wednesday, 10 a.m., in 
room 10104 of the New Executive Office 
Building. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the notice of meeting, which provides 
details, at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the notice 
of meeting was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 

Washington, D.C., Jan. 14, 1972. 
NOTICE OF MEETING 

You are invited to participate in a meet- 
ing of a panel of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil on Federal Reports to comment and give 
advice to the Office of Management and 
Budget on statistical, reporting and other 
technical aspects of an Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency proposal for an “Air Pollu- 
tant Emissions Survey.” The meeting will 
be at 10:00 A.M., Wednesday, February 2, 
1972, in Room 10104, New Executive Office 
Building, on 17th Street between Pennsyi- 
vania Avenue and H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE VALUE-ADDED TAX 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in an 
address earlier this month in Massa- 
chusetts, I spoke in opposition to the 
value added tax. In light of continuing 
indications that the administration is 
contemplating such a new tax for the 
American economy, I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks dealing with 
the issue be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS TO JOINT SERVICE 

CLUBS OF PEABODY, BEVERLY AND SALEM 

A major economic issue that deserves to be 


emphasized is the so-called value-added tax, 
or national sales tax. 

I can see no reasonable justification for 
imposing such a tax on the American econ- 
omy at this time. I share the Administration's 
concern to alleviate the crushing burden of 
state and local property taxes, but the sub- 
stitution of a new national sales tax is not 
the way. 

European parallels are hardly apt, be- 
cause European nations have little of Ameri- 
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ca’s successful experience with the income 
tax, the fairest and most effective revenue 
raiser ever developed. In addition, current 
headlines from London tell us the serious ad- 
ministrative problems the British are having 
in adjusting to the value added tax as Britain 
prepares to enter the Common Market. Surely 
this is not the time to impose new and bur- 
densome requirements on the manufacturers 
of Massachusetts or anywhere else in the 
nation. 

We know that, typically, the value added 
tax is passed along to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices. The sales tax is now 
at 7% in New York City. It’s 6% in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Can we seriously 
be considering a national sales tax of 3-5% 
on top of these state and local taxes? 

What an unfair and incredible new burden 
such tax would be, especially on the poor. 
What an unwarranted new encroachment this 
would be on sources of state and local 
revenues. 

In addition, there is a fundamental in- 
consistency in the suggestion of a value 
added tax at this time. Last August, the Ad- 
ministration finally admitted that inflation 
had become so serious that wage and price 
controls were needed. Surely, it would be 
inconsistent for the Administration now to 
introduce one of the most regressive and 
price-raising taxes in the world, a value 
added tax that would tell the housewives and 
workingmen of America that there is about 
to be a price increase of 3 or 4 or 5% across 
the board on every product they buy. I can 
think of no quicker way for the Administra- 
tion to destroy the credibility of Phase II 
than by proposing such a tax. 

One of the least persuasive arguments for 
the value added tax is the incentive it would 
supposedly confer on American exports. To 
be sure, rebates of value added taxes have 
been used by other nations to stimulate their 
exports, but the rebate technique was de- 
veloped long after the value added tax had 
been established and long after the com- 
petitive position of the foreign goods under 
the tax had come to equilibrium. In these 
circumstances, a rebate of the value added 
tax was a clear incentive for exports, and 
I agree that such rebates have often been 
used to place American goods at an unfair 
disadvantage in world markets. 

But it makes no sense to suggest that the 
debate method would improve the position 
of American exports in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, for the simple reason that the tax it- 
self would raise the price of goods, and the 
rebate would merely put them back in the 
position they were in before. 

In sum, the value added tax would be the 
wrong tax in the wrong country at the wrong 
time, and I urge the Administration to 
withdraw the frequent trial balloons it has 
floated in recent weeks in this effort to lull 
the American people into accepting an un- 
wanted, unneeded, and unnecessary tax in- 
crease in 1972. 

Once before, an Administration proposed 
this sort of tax. The year was 1932, and 
President Hoover had recommended a na- 
tional sales tax. The regressive tax was 
beaten in the House and Senate, and I sus- 
pect that history will repeat itself if this 
ghost from the Hoover Administration walks 
again in 1972. 


A KENTUCKY TAXPAYER DEMANDS 
INFORMATION ABOUT WELFARE 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, congres- 
sional efforts need to be directed toward 
a better approach to public relief. Such 
action for welfare reform demands basic 
facts about the present welfare system 
and its recipients. 

This search for sound welfare policies 
and the effort to promote wider public 
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understanding of welfare issues has 
gained the attention of several con- 
cerned organizations throughout the 
country. One such organization is the 
Kentucky League of Women Voters, 
which has compiled a pamphlet entitled, 
“A Kentucky Taxpayer Demands Infor- 
mation About Welfare.” Although it is 
primarily directed toward the Kentucky 
taxpayer, this pamphlet contains infor- 
mation about welfare of which all tax- 
payers should be aware. 

I highly commend the Kentucky 
League of Women Voters for taking the 
interest and time to compile this very 
informative pamphlet. I certainly hope 
that the public will take advantage of 
these efforts and read this pamphlet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
pamphlet, “A Kentucky Taxpayer De- 
mands Information About Welfare.” 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A Kentucky TAXPAYER DEMANDS INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT WELFARE 

“, ,.. the people who are forced to pay for 
these handouts have some questions we want 
answered. We want an accounting of how 
many of these children are legitimate, how 
many illegitimate, how many were born so 
the parent could get a welfare bonus of more 
tax money. 

How many of these parents spend most of 
their time and money in some beer joint; 
how many are disabled and receive little or 
no help because of the criminals, deadbeats 
and social misfits who are on welfare,” 1 
HOW MANY OF THESE CHILDREN ARE LEGITIMATE? 

Accurate statistics on the sexual behavior 


of any group of people are difficult to obtain, 
but recent studies indicate that the per- 
centage of children conceived out of wedlock 
is much the same in the population at large 
as it is among recipients of Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children. The national figures 
on AFDC children show that about one third 


are illegitimate. Kentucky estimates that 
25,500 * of the 100,919 ® AFDC children in the 
state are illegitimate, or about one in four. 

But a year ago the Boston Sunday Globe 
reported that “one third of all first-born 
American children, born between 1964 and 
1966, were conceived out of wedlock,” + At 
higher social levels such situations are more 
frequently concealed by shotgun marriages, 
abortions, and adoptions, leaving us with the 
impression that the poor have many more 
illegitimate children than those who are 
well-off. 

In any case children born out of wedlock 
cannot in justice be held responsible for the 
behavior of their parents. If as a society we 
wish to penalize such parents for illegitimate 
behavior we must find some means that does 
not starve or degrade their children. 


HOW MANY OF THESE CHILDREN WERE BORN SO 
THE PARENT COULD GET A WELFARE BONUS OF 
MORE TAX MONEY? 

Families on welfare in Kentucky have an 
average of 2.5 children.® The average payment 
to an AFDC family is $30.36 per person 
monthly * (the maximum amount for a four- 
person family is $1877), or seventy-three per- 
cent of the amount our state calculates is 
needed for minimum health standards. No 
one can feed, clothe, and house a growing 
child on less than seven dollars per week and 
get a “bonus” out of it. Welfare recipients 
know this. 

Kentucky denies aid to families with two 
able-bodied parents in residence unless the 
father is in a work training program. If he 
is unable to find work after his training is 
finished he can get support for his children 
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only by deserting them. It is not likely that 
deserted mothers plan to have more chil- 
dren, especially since the amount of money 
allotted per person generally decreases as 
the size of the family increases. 

Persons on welfare, including the blind, 
aged, and disabled, comprise four percent 
of the population of Kentucky, and receive 
about seven percent of the state’s General 
Fund’ Surely this is not a disproportionate 
amount for the government to spend on Ken- 
tuckians who need the basic necessities of 
life, especially when the great majority of 
them are over sixty-five or under eighteen. 
(In the state of Massachusetts, twenty-five 
percent of the budget goes into public assist- 
ance, in contrast, less than two percent of 
the Federal budget is accounted for by wel- 
fare payments.) 

Children who are not adequately fed or 
cared for often are impaired mentally, physi- 
cally, or emotionally. If we do not see to 
their well-being at an early age it is likely 
that we will be maintaining them at great ex- 
pense in one of our state institutions. 


HOW MANY OF THESE WELFARE PARENTS SPEND 
THEIR TIME AND MONEY IN SOME BEER 
JOINT? 


In May 1971, 40,996 adults in Kentucky 
were members of AFDC families. The Depart- 
ment of Economic Security considers about 
eighty percent of these persons unable to 
work, usually because they are ill, disabled, 
or parents of small children.” Research on 
Kentucky’s AFDC parents in 1967 showed 
that of the persons studied only 2.3 percent 
of the mothers and 3 percent of the fathers 
were known to “use alcoholic beverages 
excessively.” 1 

Seven and a half percent of AFDC parents 
are already doing some kind of work. Any- 
where from three to five thousand more 
might be hired if jobs they can handle were 
available,” 

But jobs are not available. In February 
1971, 6.4% of Kentucky's work force (75,300) 
was unemployed. The number of high school 
dropouts looking for work comes to about 
twice the number of AFDC recipients who 
could be employed. In addition we have 
114,000 workers who are below the poverty 
line although they have full-time jobs. 
Under these circumstances the six thousand 
“potentially employable” adults receiving 
assistance face stiff competition. 


HOW MANY ARE DISABLED AND RECEIVE LITTLE 
OR NO HELP BECAUSE OF THE CRIMINALS, 
DEADBEATS AND SOCIAL MISFITS WHO ARE ON 
WELFARE? 


Kentucky spends nine million dollars more 
on the aged, blind and disabled than on 
AFDC. The totally and permanently disabled 
receive 100% of their estimated need; the 
average monthly payment is $78.82." How- 
ever, a man who loses his leg in a mining ac- 
cident is not eligible because he can be 
trained to do some other job with his hands 
if he can find an employer willing to train 
and hire a handicapped man. If he is a 
veteran, he can get a pension even though 
his disability has no connection whatsoever 
with his military service. Otherwise he must 
depend on relatives or charitable organiza- 
tions. 

A criminal racket of almost any description 
pays better than a welfare check. HEW 
studies on the subject suggest that welfare 
recipients seldom give false information 
about their circumstances to the govern- 
ment: 

In 1969, about .3% (3 cases in 1000) of all 
individual and families in Aid to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled and Dependent Children pro- 
grams were considered by state agencies to 
be suspected of fraud. 

This extremely low incidence of suspected 
fraud may be contrasted with Internal Reve- 
nue frauds which have been estimated to run 
between three and thirty-four percent.” 
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It is possible to consider that all welfare 
recipients are misfits but the obvious fact 
that they have not been successful in our eco- 
nomic structure may often be as much a 
failure of our society as of their ability to 
cope with it. The most optimistic thinkers do 
not seriously expect that the human race will 
ever be without members who are seriously 
flawed by low intelligence, criminal tenden- 
cies, inadequate training, or other disabili- 
ties. No doubt Hitler would solve the problem 
by liquidating them. Kentuckians would be 
horrified if social workers decided that a 
small number of welfare recipients were sim- 
ply deadbeats or social misfits and should be 
executed. Is it better to insist that they beg, 
steal, or die of exposure and hunger? 
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THE FARM SITUATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Oren 
Lee Staley, president of the National 
Farmers Organization, in an address at 
the annual NFO convention last month, 
stated that there is no greater injustice 
in this Nation than that being dealt to 
agriculture. 

Mr. Staley points to his organization’s 
devotion to people and its fight against 
corporate power. He calls for cooperation 
with other farm and nonfarm groups 
aimed at saving the family farm system 
which has proven itself so efficient in this 
Nation. 

Because I firmly believe that rural 
problems are concerns needing the atten- 
tion of our entire Nation, I think all Sen- 
ators will benefit from Mr. Staley’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION BY PRESI- 
DENT OREN LEE STALEY IN KANSAS CITY, 
Mo., DECEMBER 16, 1971 
Officers, members of the board of directors, 

staff, and delegates. 

There is never a time when the President 
has greater responsibility to the organization, 
to the members and the delegates than his 
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report on the state of affairs of the orga- 
nization. 

It is easy to voice words; it’s easy to speak 
high sounding phrases, but it comes down 
to whether those high sounding phrases mean 
anything, and they mean nothing unless 
there’s action behind those phrases and 
meanings. 

This auditorium was constructed with a 
blueprint drawn by someone that knew where 
every brick had to be laid, every inch of 
cement had to be poured. All of this was 
put together in a blueprint, and if that blue- 
print had never been used this auditorium 
would never have been built. The NFO, early 
in its existence, developed a membership 
agreement and that NFO agreement was the 
blueprint for collective bargaining in agri- 
culture in America. 

We had a problem greater than the build- 
ing of this building. There were experienced 
carpenters, bricklayers and interior work- 
men for this job. But there was not a single 
person in America that had real experience 
in collective bargaining for agriculture. Not a 
single one. Oh, yes, some thought they had, 
some had tried, but every time that we tried 
to employ a buyer that used to buy for a com- 
pany, or a broker, or someone from the old 
marketing system, you know what happened. 
They had already learned so many bad tricks. 
So many ways to steal off of farmers that they 
were of no use to us whatsoever. So it meant 
that we had to develop our own carpenters, 
we had to develop our own bricklayers, and 
we had to get the experience to do it. That we 
have done. 

So where do we go, and what do we have 
to do next, and what are the dangers? 

Ralph Nader last night made a statement 
here that the NFO offered more opportunity 
than any other organization in America to 
bring about change. 

That means we have developed and become 
the trustees of a movement that is important 
beyond agriculture; it means we are custodi- 
ans of an organization that can help turn our 
nation into a better course. 

NFO is the only hope. There is no other. 
And with that goes the responsibility, when 
you get back home, to carry out your respon- 
sibilities of leadership. Let me tell you this: 
that every day that a closing out sale is 
posted after the next 30 days, because of 
the fact that farm prices are too low, we have 
to share responsibility because we didn’t 
give the leadership and get out there and 
work and fight for what we believe is right. 
It is our responsibility. 

Never again in this organization do I want 
to hear a member or a leader say that a 
certain person didn’t join three years ago 
and I'm not going to ask him to join now. 
Never again do I want to hear said in this 
organization that certain farmers are too 
dumb to be organized. Never again do I want 
to hear it said in this organization that 
somebody else ought to do the job. Never 
again do I want to hear said in this orga- 
nization that somebody else should do the 
job that you are assigned to do. If you do 
that, I want you to look at every sale bill 
that you see posted, and decide whether you 
want to end the NFO, or whether you really 
meant that you wanted to help the farmers 
of this nation and yourself when you joined. 

There is no greater injustice in this na- 
tion than what’s happening in American 
agriculture. The most vital industry in Amer- 
ica, the industry that feeds and clothes this 
nation, the industry that put the breakfast 
on every household table this morning, and 
the noon meal, and the evening meal, and 
the meal in the morning, is not getting a 
square deal. For commercial family type 
farmers to be threatened by financial and 
economic disaster because they have been 
receiving low farm prices is the greatest in- 
justice in America. 

I couldn't pass this subject without talk- 
ing just a little bit about the recent fight 
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in which we were involved over the ap- 
pointment of Dean Butz of Purdue Uni- 
versity as Secretary of Agriculture. We made 
the decision to oppose for two principal 
reasons. 

A president of the United States should 
appoint the cabinet officers who carry out 
his policies. In this case, not because of 
partisanship, not because of political con- 
siderations, but because of deep philosophical 
differences and conflicts of interest, we op- 
posed Earl Butz’s confirmation. Those are 
the only reasons. 

We lost the battle, but we did not lose the 
war. I hope and believe the fight will make 
Dr. Butz a better Secretary. We are not 
going to pick and peck away at him as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I called him and con- 
gratulated him. When you're in a fight, you 
fight to win. But if you don’t quite make 
it, you must be statesman enough to rec- 
ognize that the country has to operate and 
I told Secretary Butz that we will support 
anything he does that will improve the wel- 
fare of farmers and the people of rural 
America and we will do just as we did 
with Orville Freeman and Cliff Hardin— 
we will oppose anything that hurts the farm- 
ers of this nation. 

One United States Senator said that our 
efforts and our fight meant an extra one 
billion dollars for farmers in this nation 
in the next few months, because it had 
forced the issue of farm prices and with an 
election ahead it is bound to have to result 
in action to raise prices. 

I think there’s one thing certain. Mr. 
Butz will be a better Secretary than he 
otherwise would have been. 

Now, on to the issues and the dangers—- 
the dangers that we always have to face. 

The greatest danger that always concerns 
me is the danger that we lose our courage 
to fight, or our courage to risk a fight. 

That always worries me. We haven't shown 
any signs of that yet. I am talking about 
the dangers of the future. 

Ralph Nader last night indicated that sev- 
eral groups have become interested in NFO 
because of our devotion to people and fight 
against corporate power. This is fine. ‘This 
is great. And I want to say here that we must 
broaden our concept of the NFO and co- 
operate in every legal way possible with 
any other farm or non-farm group that has a 
real interest in waging a fight on central 
issues, and against conglomerate corporate 
structures that intend to take over American 
agriculture and make hired hands out of 
the American farmers. We have to broaden 
our concept on this, but we cannot get in- 
volved in many other issues. 

There is another great danger, and I want 
to clarify this about our willingness to fight. 
One of the greatest compliments to NFO is 
when they call us a militant farm organiza- 
tion, Any time that we're not referred to 
as militant, then we're not doing anything 
because we're not stepping on somebody’s 
toes and everybody is starting to think we're 
nice guys. 

Let me get on to another issue that is very 
dear as far as the NFO is concerned. That 
is non-partisanship. We have to recognize 
that there was nobody that hit harder than 
NFO in the last years of the Freeman era. 
That was a Democratic administration. 

It was the NFO, non-partisan, fighting for 
people. There are always those who would 
like to force us into a political stand and 
tie us to one political party or another. 

Tonight it will be a pleasure and privilege 
to introduce Senator Bob Dole to this con- 
vention. He had a job to do as Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee re- 
cently and he came to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to defend the Butz nomination. 
I respected him for it. Bob Dole and I 
haven't always agreed, by any means, but I 
enjoy going up against a worthy adversary. 

I made one pledge to the members of this 
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organization when I first became president; 
I said I would never be associated or active 
in either political party and I have kept that 
pledge. 

There are many issues facing this country. 
For one example, we are in favor of trade 
with Russia or any other country that is 
okayed by the United States government. 
But we are not in favor of trade if our prod- 
ucts are being exported at prices below the 
cost of production. When they are, then ey- 
ery time they export products they are also 
exporting people from the farms to the cities. 
They are sending out products that cost him 
$1 to produce and returning only 75¢; we are 
not in favor of that type of exporting. 

We should have international agreements 
that establish price floors which reflect a 
decent price for farm commodities moving in 
world trade, and another program through 
which we help and feed and cloth the hungry 
people throughout the world in cooperation 
with other countries. 

What do you expect of your organization? 
What do you expect your organization to do? 
What do you expect your organization to 
accomplish? What do you want to accom- 
plish? How sincere are you in really wanting 
to help all farmers as well as yourself? What 
is the most important thing you need in 
your farming operation? What is the one 
most important item that you need that will 
give your sons and your daughters and the 
young farmers around you the opportunity 
to start farming or stay in farming? Right! 
It takes a price, a Yair price for your prod- 
ucts. 

You have three patterns of agriculture 
now. One is the corporate conglomerate buy- 
ing land. Management and labor they employ. 
Secondly, there is acquisition through verti- 
cal integration. Thirdly, there is the com- 
mercial family type farmers of this nation, 
which includes you and me. 

When I hear it said that inefficient farm- 
ers still have to be pushed off the land, I 
resent it. Let me tell you that any farmer is 
very efficient if he has weathered the storm 
until now and he and his family are living on 
farm income alone. They are the most effi- 
cient business people in America, and if they 
are pushed off it’s not because of inefficiency. 
It’s because of low farm prices and the in- 
justices at the market place. 

When collective bargaining works, there is 
equal strength on the side of the producer 
and on the side of the buyer. Then and only 
then is it likely that you are going to make 
the buyers recognize you. Any time that this 
organization does not have the courage and 
the willingness to say, o.k., this is our price— 
and we either have a holding action or we get 
our price, we are done, 

What does that map really represent? That 
represents a Nationwide Collection, Dispatch 
and Delivery system—when you deliver your 
hogs to a local collection point, they aren't 
necessarily earmarked for a local plant but 
they go into a nationwide system. 

When you deliver your milk to a milk re- 
load station, it’s not the local NFO milk re- 
load—it’s a reload that puts it into a nation- 
wide collection, dispatch and delivery system. 

When you deliver your grain to a barge 
loading point, it’s not the NFO operation in 
that area—it’s part of a nationwide dispatch 
and delivery system. 

There’s one other danger to an organiza- 
tion that I want to discuss. Any time that 
an organization does not use and strive with 
all of its energy to get new members, then 
that organization is deteriorating. 

The biggest job that you have to do is to 
get new members, and the second biggest job 
is to get the production moving through the 
Nationwide Collection, Dispatch and Delivery 
System. The third job is to be sure that the 
members are given the best possible service 
that they can be given through the organi- 
zation at the local level, and at the national 
level. 
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You are the leaders in American agricul- 
ture who have the ability to save it. No staff 
can be in every county to do it. And I’m not 
being critical of the staff. It’s the greatest 
possible staff we could ever have. They will 
do their part. But the job is so big we have 
to depend on the county leaders to know that 
this battle is just as important as putting 
in a crop and harvesting it and that the staff 
will help but can't do it all. 

I say to you very frankly, NFO's success 
now depends on what is in your minds and 
your hearts and what you decide is your 
highest priority. You are the ones. 

Let me ask you that as you look around 
every county and every state for the pro- 
ducers and the leaders that are willing to 
fight, that you look beyond the NFO, You 
find weak people, good people and fine peo- 
ple. They are no better than the NFO people 
and no worse. They just lack one ingredient; 
they have not yet shown the courage to stand 
up and be counted for justice and right. 
That’s the difference. 

The real challenge and the real decision 
that has to be made by the delegates to this 
convention is whether you are going out to 
get fellow farmers and fellow ranchers to be- 
come members of the NFO, and if you are 
going to get all the members to block all 
of their production together to go through 
the Nationwide Collection, Dispatch and De- 
livery System. Are they going to work at it 
as hard as though their house was on fire? 

The real challenge is to put NFO over, And 
all I can say is that when farmers put enough 
production through the Nationwide Collec- 
tion, Dispatch and Delivery System so the 
large companies of this country can’t fulfill 
their needs from other sources, I can guaran- 
tee you a price at the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. But if you don’t get out 
and put your whole heart and your whole 
soul in that job, I can’t guarantee you one 
thing. 


COME TO THE PARTY AT THE FPC 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
June the Federal Power Commission 
proposed to obtain additional informa- 
tion on diversified business activities 
of regulated utilities The FPC no- 
tice of rulemaking states that the in- 
formation now available to the Commis- 
sion in this area is inadequate and that 
an increasing number of electric and gas 
utilities “have diversified their opera- 
tions outside the sphere of regulatory 
jurisdiction,” a point which numerous 
small businesses would underscore. 

Utilities are becoming especially active 
in the real estate business and are anx- 
ious to construct tax-loss housing and 
lock out competitors from its subdivi- 
sions. 

Numerous utilities have objected to the 

FPC’s efforts to obtain more information 
about their nonutility operations. They 
have asked for a conference with the 
FPC staff. This meeting is scheduled for 
10 a.m., Thursday, February 3, in room 
2043 of the FPC building at 441 G Street 
NW. 
I hope that all parties of interest at- 
tend and participate in this meeting. To 
provide background information on this 
issue, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking, issued by the FPC, 
and my August 2 testimony before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in opposi- 
tion to S. 1991, the utility housing sub- 
sidy bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULEMAKING 


Pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 553, the Commission 
gives notice it proposes to amend, effective 
for the reporting year 1971; 

A. Schedule pages 102 and 103 of FPC Form 
No. 1, Annual Report for Class A and Class B 
Electric Utilities, Licensees and Others, pre- 
scribed by section 141.1, Chapter I, Title 18, 
CFR. 

B. Schedule pages 102 and 103 of FPC Form 
No. 2, Annual Report for Class A and Class B 
Natural Gas Companies, prescribed by section 
260.1, Chapter I, Title 18, CFR. 

The amendments as proposed herein are 
for the purposes of acquiring additional in- 
formation where regulated utilities are en- 
gaged in other diversified business activities, 
The information which is presently available 
to the Commission through the annual report 
forms medium is considered inadequate for 
present day surveillance and informational 
purposes, 

The Commission now finds itself regulating 
an increasing number of electric and gas util- 
ities which have diversified their operations 
outside the sphere of regulatory jurisdiction. 
In amending the referenced schedules, the 
Commission is seeking to obtain more valid 
and comprehensive information about these 
diversifications so as to perform adequate 
financial analysis and to evaluate the actual 
and potential impact that such diversifica- 
tions might have on the regulated activities. 
This information should also be available to 
other interested persons for similar evalua- 
tions and investment purposes. 

The proposed amendments to schedule 
pages 102 and 103 of the Commission’s An- 
nual Report Form No, 1 would be issued 
under authority granted the Federal Power 
Commission by the Federal Power Act, par- 
ticularly Sections 301, 304 and 309 (49 Stat. 
854, 855, 858; 16 U.S.C. 825, 825c, 825h). 

The proposed amendments to schedule 
pages 102 and 103 of the Commission's An- 
nual Report Form No. 2 would be issued 
under authority granted the Federal Power 
Commission by the Natural Gas Act, par- 
ticularly Sections 8, 10 and 16 (52 Stat. 825, 
826, 830; 15 U.S.C. 717g, 7171, 7170). 

Any interested person may submit to the 
Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20426, not later than July 29, 1971, data, 
views, comments or suggestions in writing 
concerning all or part of the amendments 
proposed herein. Written submittals will be 
placed in the Commission's public files and 
will be available for public inspection at the 
Commission's Office of Public Information, 
Washington, D.C., 20426, during regular busi- 
ness hours. The Commission will consider all 
such written submittals before acting on the 
matters herein proposed. An original and 14 
conformed copies should be filed with the 
Secretary of the Commission, In addition, 
interested persons wishing to have their com- 
ments considered in the clearance of the pro- 
posed revisions in the report forms pursuant 
to 44 U.S.C. 3501-3511 may, at the same time, 
submit a conformed copy of their comments 
directly to the Clearance Officer, Office of 
Statistical Policy, Office of Management and 
Budget, Washington, D.C., 20503. Submittals 
to the Commission should indicate the name, 
title, mailing address and telephone number 
of the person to whom communications con- 
cerning the proposal should be addressed, 
and whether the person filing them requests 
a conference with the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission to discuss the proposed 
amendments. The staff, in its discretion, may 
grant or deny requests for conference. 

(A) Effective for the reporting year 1971, 
it is proposed to amend schedule pages 102 
and 103 of FPC Form No, 1, Annual Report 
for Electric Utilities, Licensees and Others, 
(Class A and Class B) prescribed by § 141.1, 
Chapter I, Title 18 of the Code of Federal 
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Regulations, all as set forth in Attachment 
A hereto. 

(B) Effective for the reporting year 1971, 
it is proposed to revise schedule pages 102 
and 103 of FPC Form No. 2, Annual Report 
for Natural Gas Companies (Class A and 
Class B) prescribed by § 260.1, Chapter I, 
Title 18 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
all as set out in Attachment B hereto. 

The Acting Secretary shall cause prompt 
publication of this notice to be made in the 
Federal Register. 

By direction of the Commission. 

KENNETH F. PLUMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


CONTROL OVER RESPONDENT 


1. If any corporation, business trust, or 
similar organization or combination of such 
organizations jointly held control over the 
respondent at end of year, in column (a) 
state: 

a. Name of controlling corporation or orga- 
nization, 

b. Manner in which control was held and 
extent of control. 

c. If control was held by a trustee(s), state 
name of trustee(s), name of beneficiary or 
beneficiaries for whom trust was maintained, 
and purpose of the trust. 

d. If control was in a holding company 
organization, show the chain of ownership or 
control to the main parent company or orga- 
nization. 

e. If other companies are controlled by the 
organization which holds control over the re- 
spondent, list the names of such companies 
and provide the data requested in columns b, 
through h. 

2. See the Uniform Systems of Accounts for 
a definition of control. 

a. Direct control is that which is exercised 
without interposition of an intermediary. 

b. Indirect control is that which is exer- 
cised by the interposition of an intermediary 
which exercises direct control. 

c. Joint control is that in which neither 
interest can effectively control or direct ac- 
tion without the consent of the other, as 
where the voting control is equally divided 
between two holders, or each party holds a 
veto power over the other. Joint control may 
exist by mutual agreement or understanding 
between two or more parties who together 
have control within the meaning of the defi- 
nition of control in the Uniform System of 
Accounts, regardless of the relative voting 
rights of each party. 

3. Report in column (e) the average of 
the beginning and year-end balances in pro- 
prietary accounts plus all debt except trade 
accounts payable. 

4. Report in column (f) the average of the 
beginning and year-end balances in common 
stock equity accounts. 

5. Report in column (g) net income for the 
year less preferred dividends declared during 
year. 

6. Report in column (h) the percentage re- 
lationship of column (g) to column (f). 

7. State in footnotes the type of considera- 
tion given in acquiring control over respond- 
ent. 


CORPORATIONS CONTROLLED BY RESPONDENT 


1. Report below the names of all corpora- 
tions, business trusts, and similar organiza- 
tions, controlled directly or indirectly by re- 
spondent at any time during the year. 

2. If control ceases prior to end of year, 
give particulars in a footnote. 

8. If control was by other means than a 
direct holding of voting rights, state in a 
footnote the manner in which control was 
held, naming any intermediaries involved. 

4. If control was held jointly with one or 
more other interests, state the fact in a foot- 
note and name the other interests. 

5. See the Uniform System of Accounts for 
a definition of control. 
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a. Direct control is that which is exercised 
without interposition of an intermediary. 

b. Indirect control is that which is exer- 
cised by the interposition of an intermediary 
which exercises direct control. 

c. Joint control is that in which neither 
interest can effectively control or direct ac- 
tion without the consent of the other, as 
where the voting control is equally divided 
between two holders, or each party holds a 
veto power over the other. Joint control may 
exist by mutual agreement or understand- 
ing between two or more parties who together 
have control within the meaning of the defi- 
nition of control in the Uniform System of 
Accounts regardless of the relative voting 
rights of each party. 

6. Report in column (e) the average of the 
beginning and year-end balances in proprie- 
tary accounts plus all debt except trade ac- 
counts payable. 

7. Report in column (f) the average of 
the beginning and year-end balances in com- 
mon stock equity accounts. 

8. Report in column (g) net income for 
the year less preferred dividends declared 
during year. 

9. Report in column (h) the percentage 
relationship of column (g) to column (f). 

10. State in footnotes the type of consid- 
eration given in acquiring control over the 
companies listed. 


STATEMENT By SENATOR LEE METCALF (D., 
Mont.), RE S. 1991, Urry HOUSING 
SUBSIDY, SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, the fact that you are con- 
ducting this hearing on S. 1991, reduces the 
number of my arguments against it. I ob- 
jected to the identical bill last year on pro- 
cedural grounds. It was slipped onto the 
housing bill last year so quietly that four 
members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee who were at the mark-up session 
told me they were unaware it was in the bill. 

There had been no hearings whatsoever 
on it, It was passed by the Senate the day 
after it was reported. The Senate was unin- 
formed on implications of its actions. 

My amendment to delete this section lost 
on a narrow division vote. The House wisely 
decided not to accept a far-reaching proposal 
on which neither it nor this body was in- 
formed. 

I would like to submit for the hearing rec- 
ord pertinent portions of my remarks of 22 
September last year and the debate on my 
amendment the following day. In the event 
that this Committee does report a bill I 
trust that printed hearings will be available, 
so that members can become aware of the de- 
parture from the philosophy of the Wheeler- 
Rayburn Act. 

Senator Wheeler, when he floor-managed 
the bill which became the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, emphasized “the prin- 
ciple that utility holding companies shall 
confine themselves to gas and electric serv- 
ice and not continue to mix into all manners 
of other businesses.” Among those other 
businesses in which utilities engage is that 
of government, and the example most perti- 
nent to this hearing is the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I invite your attention to the memoran- 
dum of Hugh C. Daly, executive vice presi- 
dent of Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
which appeared CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 116, part 25, page 33479. Then read 
the HUD memorandum in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 117, part 14, page 17746. Over 
winter, the position of Michigan Consolidated 
became the position of the United States 
Government, virtually word for word. I offer 
copies of this unimaginative plagiarism for 
the hearing record, complete with identical 
grammatical errors: 

Michigan Consolidated—and now HUD— 
start off their duet with the statement that 
“construction and operation of housing proj- 
ects under HUD regulation is (sic) remark- 
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ably similar to utility regulation.” That may 
be so, but Iam somewhat surprised that HUD 
so readily admits the parallel with a type of 
regulation in which a few large corporations 
dominate the system and its regulation. 

Secondly, Michigan Consolidated Gas and 
HUD say that the utilities are ideally suited 
for the housing job because they are already 
in place—‘“a utility cannot simply move its 
plant and work force to an outlying area.” 
That argument is as fallacious as Con Edi- 
son’s argument for construction of a new 
plant in mid-Manhattan because it has some 
land there. 

Earlier this month several House members 
and I introduced legislation to establish a 
national power grid. That bill, I suggest, 
needs more attention by this committee than 
does the bill before us today. At our joint 
press conference Congressman Badillo of the 
Bronx said that by every siting standard 
the Con Ed plant should not be built where 
the utility has the land. By the utility’s rea- 
soning, he said, New York should plow up 
Central Park and grow its food there because 
the land is readily available. 

I invite members of this committee to ask 
builders and housing officials of their ac- 
quaintance if they believe that the best way 
to build housing for poor people is to turn 
the job over to huge corporations in their 
territory which have special privileges simi- 
lar to those of the government, including the 
right of eminent domain, without being bur- 
dened by the troublesome trappings of 
democracy. 

The concluding point made by Michigan 
Consolidated Gas last year is that “utilities 
generally have the managerial and financial 
resources necessary to ensure efficient con- 
struction and operation of low and moderate 
income housing projects.” HUD’s companion 
paragraph is identical except that it adds 
three words at the beginning—“HUD has 
found” utilities generally have the manage- 
rial and financial resources necessary, etc. I 
believe the committee should inquire of HUD 
as to what independent studies, or GAO 
analysis, produced this HUD finding between 
September, 1970 and June, 1971. 

This committee well knows that utilities 
have not distinguished themselves recently in 
management of their principal business. Why 
should Congress reduce job opportunities for 
experienced builders and related services, and 
contribute to the growth of conglomerates 
that are beyond the reach of public officials 
and stockholders, by permitting expansion of 
utilities into the housing field? 

I urge you to check with builders, who may 
find it difficult to state their objection pub- 
licly. After all, they get their money at the 
banks which interlock so closely with the 
utilities. Check too, with your friends in the 
oil heat business, who are being frozen out 
of housing subdivisions sponsored by elec- 
tric and gas companies. Or check with hous- 
ing consultants whose business is being in- 
vaded by utilities. As the president of one 
such consulting firm wrote me: 

“In one case, a public utility company 
explained that they would not have need 
of the services (our company) provides be- 
cause they themselves are providing such 
services. It was explained that their company 
had qualified as an FHA consultant and was 
not only developing its own housing, but 
apparently was providing consultancy serv- 
ices in the field of housing for other spon- 
sors of such housing projects.” 

Mr. Chairman, the main reason why the 
utilities want this housing subsidy is that 
it is a bonanza for them. They are doing 
very well financially, despite their gloomy 
pronouncements, because they dominate 
Federal and State regulatory commissions. 

Later in the week I shall put in the Con- 
gressional Record figures showing that the 
net profit, after taxes, of the top one hun- 
dred electric utilities increased a quarter of 
& billion dollars last year. The net profit of 
major companies increased eight point three 
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per cent over the previous year, as compared 
with gains of three point four per cent and 
two point eight per cent the two previous 
years. In seven cases the utility netted more 
than twenty cents out of each revenue dollar. 

I can’t give you comparable figures on 
the gas companies. Neither can the Federal 
Power Commission, because it doesn't even 
have the basic authority to gather such 
information. I sometimes criticize the FPC 
but in this instance I shall defend it. For 
the past fourteen years, under the adminis- 
tration of four FPC chairmen from Kuyken- 
dall to Nassikas, the Commission has re- 
quested the Congress to pass the Natural 
Gas Information Act, The legislation is again 
before this Committee—S. 401 and S. 701— 
and I think it is time to put them on the 
agenda. 

S. 1991 is a bonanza for utilities, and a 
burden on taxpayers. The senior vice presi- 
dent of Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
explained why this is so. He wrote, in Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, how the program avail- 
able to his company, which this bill would 
extend to holding companies, really works. 

First the company organizes a subsidiary 
for each project. Each gets a forty-year, 
ninety per cent FHA guaranteed mortgage. 
There would be a limitation on earnings, as 
HUD and its utility colleagues loudly pro- 
claim. The gimmick is in the use of deprecia- 
tion law, and here let me use Niagara Mo- 
hawk's own glowing words: 

“.., The property could be depreciated in 
its entirety (sum-of-the-years digits) over a 
ten-year period, producing in each year a 
tax loss for consolidation with Niagara Mo- 
hawk’s own tax return, At the end of the 
depreciation period, the property could be 
sold at its cost or even given away to an 
eleemosynary institution. All this would pro- 
duce an annual average return on equity 
over the ten-year period in excess of 20 per 
cent. While the dollars involved might be 
small in relation to utility operations, the 
financial integrity of the housing program 
would be assured. 

“I am sure,” he concluded, “I need not 
belabor the benefits of these programs in 
terms of added utility revenues for the util- 
ity developer, which enhance substantially 
the financial feasibility and overall desira- 
bility of these programs.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have served on the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee. I have not yet learned, 
however, how increasing utility revenue 
through construction of tax-loss housing is 
& reasonable method of meeting our national 
housing needs. Having abandoned economics 
many years ago in order to study law I may 
have missed some of the more recent the- 
ories which might explain this marvelous 
phenomenon, So I have asked Dr. Clay 
Cochran, executive director of the Rural 
Housing Alliance, who formerly taught eco- 
nomics at the University of Oklahoma, if he 
could inform both you and me on this 
matter. 

Dr. Cochran has added to his academic 
background great experience on the front 
lines of the battle to decently house poor 
people. So with your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall insert for the record articles 
which describe utility and conglomerate ac- 
tivities in the housing and real estate field— 
from the Wall Street Journal, Electrical 
World, and the Washington Post—and ask 
that Dr. Cochran give us the benefit of his 
observations. The Post article, by Nicholas 
von Hoffman, deals with International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, a conglomerate which 
got its start in communications. Such com- 
panies are not covered by this bill. I don’t 
know whether American Telephone and Tele- 
graph wants to build tax-loss housing too, 
but the Committee will pave the way for Bell 
housing and more concentration in the Na- 
tion’s largest industry, if it approves the 
Michigan Consolidated-HUD bill before you 
today. 
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DEATH OF JUDGE HENRY L. 
BROOKS, OF THE SIXTH CIRCUIT 
COURT OF APPEALS 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, in Decem- 
ber, the legal profession lost a most val- 
ued member, Judge Henry L. Brooks, of 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. His 
friends in Kentucky, as well as those 
lawyers who practiced in the sixth cir- 
cuit, will miss him and his sound knowl- 
edge of the law, judicial temperament, 
and balanced judgment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial appearing in the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGE Brooks: EMINENT SYMBOL OF THE 

JUDICIARY 

Henry L. Brooks had a rare combination 
of qualities which fitted him to an unusual 
degree for service on the bench. His sound 
knowledge of law won the respect of his 
professional colleagues. He had the “judicial 
temperament,” the balanced judgment and 
the air of personal dignity that is proper 
to the courtroom. As various appointments 
came to him on his way up the judicial 
ladder, this newspaper praised him editori- 
ally as “able,” “conscientious” and “exceed- 
ingly well qualified.” 

Judge Brooks had other qualities, how- 
ever, that made people like him as well as 
respect him, There was something almost 
boyish in the geniality of his manner, right 
up to his sudden death soon after his 66th 
birthday. Though unfailingly correct in his 
courtroom manner, he could also display a 
sense of humor and a warm understanding of 
human nature. 

The courage with which he accepted a 
physical handicap, the removal of his larynx 
and the necessity to use a speaking ald, il- 
lustrated in the past five years the quiet 
strength of his character. His 15 years on the 
U.S. District Court for Western Kentucky 
were distinguished. It is sad that he had 
only two years to make his lasting mark on 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR MONDALE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
my estimated net worth as of December 
31, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Financial Statement of Senator Walter F. 
Mondale, December 31, 1971 
ASSETS 
Residence in Washington 


Automobiles: 
Chevrolet 


Cash in deposits 

Household and personal goods 

Cash value of life insurance 

Personal contributions to Federal 
employees retirement system-___- 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES 


Mortgage on residence in Wash- 
ington 
Miscellaneous personal bills 


Total liabilities 
Estimated net worth 
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UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in commemoration of Ukrainian 
independence. January 22 was the 54th 
anniversary of this event, which took 
place in Kiev on January 22, 1918. 

The independence of the Ukraine was 
short lived, but the spirit of freedom in- 
spired at that time has lived on in the 
hearts of Ukrainian people everywhere. 
Their spirit is strong. They have re- 
mained attached to their native land 
and to the traditions which have made 
the Ukrainian culture one of the richest 
in history. 

Although we honor the fight the 
Ukrainian people have made during Cap- 
tive Nations Week, it is important that 
we also celebrate, with them, the inde- 
pendence of their nation. As the country 
that has stood for democracy and liberty 
for nearly 200 years, we recognize their 
goals of freedom and self-determination. 

My home State of North Dakota is 
lucky enough to have a number: of cit- 
izens of Ukrainian descent living within 
its borders. They settled in our State, 
I am sure, because its broad, open fields 
reminded them of the rich farmlands 
from which they were forced to flee. We 
are honored to have them in our pres- 
ence and share with them at this time the 
celebration of the independence of their 
motherland. 


TRIBUTE TO THE FRONTIER 
NURSING SERVICE 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, poverty, the 
environment, and the much talked about 
population explosion are all interrelated. 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
a newsstory appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post concerning the excellent work 
of the Frontier Nursing Service in oper- 
ating one of the best rural health orga- 
nizations in the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HIGHLY PRAISED NURSING SERVICE CUTS RURAL 
KENTUCKY BRTH RATE 


(By Kenneth Reich) 


Wenpover, Ky.—In the first half of the 
1960s, 1,944 babies were born in Leslie 
County in mountainous Eastern Kentucky. 
In the second half of the decade, the num- 
ber of births declined to 1,278. 

The birth rate in the county slipped from 
37.9 in 1962 to 23.4 in 1969. For the first time 
in memory here, school enrollment is actu- 
ally going down year by year. 

“It's the Frontier Nursing Service,” ex- 
plained Hayes Lewis, the superintendent of 
the county's public schools. “They've intro- 
duced birth control services, Families that 
were having 12 children now are having cnlv 
one or two.” 

Birth control campaigns are having consid- 
erable effect throughout the Appalachian re- 
gion, but here in Leslie County it is a new 
orientation of the Frontier Nursing Service— 
one of the nation’s most successful rural 
health orjanization—thnt accounts for the 
change. 

“If families are smaller,” explained its di- 
rector, Helene Browne, “the economy in this 
area will rise. The education will be better.” 

Miss Browne said the service is offering a 
full range of intra-uterine contraceptive de- 
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vices (IUDs) and finds that men are becom- 
ing interested in having vasectoraies, 9 sim- 
ple sterilization procedure. 

The nursing service, which has had its 
rustic headquarters on a wooded hill in this 
hamlet for more than four decades, provides 
health services over an area of 1,000 square 
miles populated by about 18,000 mountain- 
eers. 

The service was founded in 1925 by Mary 
Breckinridge, a native of the region who de- 
cided, upon the death of her own two chil- 
dren, to devote the rest of her life to the 
medical and nursing care of children in re- 
mote areas. She served as director of the 
service until her death in 1963 at age 84. 

“In 1925, the territory in the Kentucky 
mountains was a vast forested area inhabited 
by some 10,000 people,” Mrs. Breckinridge 
once wrote. “There was no motor road within 
60 miles in any direction. Horseback and 
mule team were the only modes of travel. 
Supplies came from distant railroad points 
and took from two to five days to haul in. 
... There was not in this whole area a single 
state-licensed physician—not one.” 

Within a few years, the Frontier Nursing 
Service grew to encompass a health program 
for the entire population of an area that 
even today remains relatively isolated, al- 
though it is now crisscrossed by narrow, tor- 
tuous roads. 

Through 1968, service personnel delivered 
15,490 babies, 9,079 of them in private homes. 
During this period, the service recorded only 
11 maternal deaths, 2 less than a third of 


- the national rate for white women. 


The service, which has a 1971 budget of 
$1,025,343, is engaged in activities that range 
from operating a 16-bed hospital in nearby 
Hyden to running the Frontier Graduate 
School of Midwifery. Ten nurses staff five 
scattered outposts, and others are at the 
headquarters in Wendover, where a new hos- 
pital is planned. 

Many residents of the county talk of the 
nursing services in tones of veneration. Miss 
Browne says happily, “We've become so well 
accepted by the community, They trust us.” 

In this nominally Protestant area, there 
has been little resistance to birth control 
campaigns, and the recent trends are warmly 
welcomed by public officials. 

In addition to disseminating intra-uterine 
devices, the service makes birth control pills 
available to those who ask for them and is 
carrying on an experiment with more than 
60 women for Dr. John Rock, a birth control 
specialist. 

“The decline in the birth rate is one of 
the most significant recent developments in 
the mountains,” Miss Browne said in an in- 
terview. “It holds out as good a promise as 
any for reducing poverty.” 


CLEARCUTTING OF TIMBER 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, citizens 
waging an ever uphill battle to protect 
our Nation’s precious timber resources 
from wanton commercial despoliation 
suffered a tragic defeat recently. It is a 
story that needs to be repeated to the 
Congress and to the Nation. I refer to 
the successful campaign by the timber 
industry’s lobby to pressure the admin- 
istration into killing a proposed and 
urgently needed Executive order to limit 
clearcutting—the practice of stripping 
the forest lands of all trees, regardless of 
their maturity or suitability for com- 
mercial use in order to cut down costs 
in harvesting timber. 

This is one more example of the tragic 
failure of our Government in its respon- 
sibility to protect the survival of our na- 
tional forest resources. It strongly points 
up the need for reform of the U.S. For- 
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est Service and its national forest timber 

management policies. 

Mr. President, over the past year, a re- 
porter of the Des Moines Register, James 
Risser, has done an outstanding newspa- 
per series on the threat to our national 
forests by unrestricted harvest practices. 
The Register has admirably covered the 
most recent crisis to which I have alluded 
in newsstories on January 11, 12, 13, and 
14, and with an editorial dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1972. I ask unanimous consent 
that these articles be published in the 
RECORD. 

The chronology of events that these 
newspaper stories cover goes like this: 

First. The Council on Environmental 
Quality prepared a draft of a Presiden- 
tial Executive order designed to sharply 
restrict, but not ban, the practice of 
clearcutting timber on Federal lands. 

Second. CEQ showed copies to the 
Forest Service and to the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Land Management 
for their comments. 

Third. The Forest Service apparently 
promptly altered the National Forest 
Products Association—the timber lobby’s 
Washington office—as to what was about 
to happen to them. 

Fourth. The timber lobby mobilized, 
swamped the White House and CEQ with 
protests, and persuaded the Forest Serv- 
ice and Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz to fight the proposal. 

Fifth. The Agriculture Department 
announced that, with Butz leading the 
way, the order had been shelved. 

Mr. President, considering the damage 
that unrestricted clearcutting can do 
in terms of destroying wildlife cover, 
transforming natural beauty into ugli- 
ness, exposing land to erosion, and pol- 
luting our waterways, one wonders if this 
Nation really is committed to the preser- 
vation of our God-given natural re- 
sources for the benefit of oncoming 
generations. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Nixon Urcep To CURB Loccinc: AN Execu- 
TIVE ORDER ASKED ON TIMBER—EYE CRACK- 
DOWN ON CLEAR CUTTING 

(By James Risser) 

WasuHincton, D.C.—President Nixon is 
being strongly urged to issue an executive 
order which would sharply curtail the clear- 
cutting of timber on national forests and 
other federal lands, it was learned Monday. 

The order is being prepared by the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ), whose chairman, Russell Train, is 
asking Mr. Nixon to sign it as a means of 
clamping down on the logging practices of 
the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Timber industry representatives in Wash- 
ington have mobilized their forces in an 
effort to head off the action, saying they 
fear it would diminish the flow of commer- 
cial timber from the federal woodlands. 


Conservation and environmental groups 
have been calling for tough restrictions or a 
ban on clear-cutting (in which all trees are 
stripped from a given area whether they are 
mature and commercially usable or not) on 
grounds that it wreaks ecological and es- 
thetic havoc. 

Investigations during the past year by The 
Register and other news media, as well as 
reports from within the Forest Service and 
from other organizations, have documented 
serious abuses of clear-cutting in national 
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forests in Montana, Wyoming, West Virginia 
and elsewhere. 


ORDER’S PROVISIONS 


The proposed executive order would limit 
the size and frequency of clear-cuts and 
would restrict the use of clear-cutting to 
places where there would be no environmen- 
tal damage, it was understood. 

Train hopes Mr. Nixon will issue the order 
in conjunction with his environmental mes- 
sage to Congress, now tentatively planned 
for early February, sources said, But strong 
pressures from those opposed to such an 
order still could stall or kill it, they warned. 

The Register learned there have been a 
number of private meetings in recent days, 
involving officials of CEQ, the timber indus- 
try, the U.S. Agriculture Department (in 
which the Forest Service is located), and the 
Interior Department (parent agency of the 
Bureau of Land Management), to discuss 
the proposed order. 

The latest was Monday morning in the 
Office of Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz, 
where CEQ Chairman Train outlined the 
proposed order. Train, who was described by 
one participant as “thoroughly dedicated to 
an executive order,” said it would formalize 
proper timber management practices now 
espoused by the Forest Service but not al- 
ways carried out. 

James R. Turnbull, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Forest Products Asso- 
ciation, said in an interview that the timber 
industry opposes any such order because it 
could reduce the amount of timber available 
from public lands, in the face of rising hous- 
ing and other needs. 


“HUNTING LICENSE” 


Also, said Turnbull, it would give environ- 
mentalists and others “a hunting license” to 
go into court or take other action to block 
planned federal timber sales. 

The timber industry spokesman said that 
he first learned early last week that an exec- 
utive order on clear-cutting “was set to go 
and that the President’s advisers thought it 
would be good tactics to get it out along 
with the President's environmental mes- 

Industry protests resulted in a meeting 
Saturday afternoon with Secretary Butz, 
Forest Service Chief Edward P. Cliff, and 
others, at which the proposed order was 
“outlined in broad brush strokes,” said 
Turnbull. 

Butz explained that the order would set 
forth about a dozen criteria to be met before 
clearcutting could be used, including one 
which would bar the logging technique if it 
would “affect natural beauty,” said Turnbull. 

Such an order would be too “subjective” 
and could result in “the whole timber-sale 
program becoming unstuck,” said Turnbull. 
He added that the industry is concerned 
because the fiscal year is half over and the 
Forest Service has put up for sale only 25 
per cent of the timber planned to be sold 
during the year. 


INDUSTRY “CRUNCH” 


After industry officials objected strongly 
that the clear-cutting restrictions might 
aggravate an expected “lumber-plywood 
crunch” this spring and would cause eco- 
nomic hardship in mill towns, the Monday 
meeting was scheduled at which Train and 
White House environmental adviser John 
Whittaker appeared. 

The two officials reportedly stood firm, in 
their opinion that the order is needed to in- 
sure that federal agencies use environmen- 
tally sound timber harvesting methods. 

Another CEQ official said later that the 
commission’s own study shows “there have 
been instances of overuse of clear-cutting, 
and not taking sufficient measures to pro- 
tect the environment. The Forest Service has 
thought it could clear up the problem ‘in- 
house’ and put in better controls, but that 
may not be enough.” 
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Meanwhile, Senator Mark Hatfield (Rep., 
Ore.) said Monday he was “alarmed” at re- 
ports of the pending executive order, which 
he said he first understood might be a com- 
plete ban on clear-cutting. 

Such action should come from Congress, 
rather than from the President, said Hat- 
field, who is sponsor of a timber management 
bill now pending in a Senate committee. His 
bill stresses federal monetary incentives to 
encourage the reforestation of both public 
and private timberlands. 


COMPETING BILL 


A competing bill by Senator Lee Metcalf 
(Dem., Mont.) puts more emphasis on con- 
trolling timber harvesting methods on pub- 
lic and private lands, including clamps on 
clear-cutting. 

Also, Senator Gale McGee (Dem., Wyo.) is 
pushing legislation which would place a two- 
year moratorium on clear-cutting, while a 
special blue-ribbon commission studies na- 
tional forest timber management practices. 

The controversy stems from the fact that 
the Forest Service has more than doubled 
logging on the national forests since 1950, 
and has made extensive use of clearcutting. 
Five million acres of national forest lands 
need reforestation, but at the same time the 
Forest Service has endorsed a 60 per cent in- 
crease in national forest logging over the 
next decade. 

Studies by Forest Service task forces, for- 
estry schools, state legislative groups, and 
others have sharply criticized clear-cutting 
as practiced on the Bitterroot National For- 
est in Montana, the Monongahela National 
Forest in West Virginia, and on four national 
forests in Wyoming. 

The Forest Service has permitted commer- 
cial timber companies to clear-cut to such an 
extent that it has caused esthetic damage, 
soil erosion and other problems, and has in- 
terfered with other legally required "multiple 
uses” of the national forests, such as recrea- 
tion, watershed development, and wildlife 
protection, the studies showed. 

President Nixon several months ago ap- 
pointed a five-man advisory panel on timber 
and the environment, headed by farmer In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton, but the panel 
has held only one meeting, and CEQ Chair- 
man Train reportedly feels that the President 
should move quickly and sign the proposed 
executive order without waiting for any ac- 
tion by his advisory panel. 

AIDE CONFIRMS PRESIDENT CONSIDERING 
TIMBER ORDER 
(By James Risser) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The White House con- 
firmed Tuesday that it has under considera- 
tion & presidential executive order limiting 
the clear-cutting of timber in national for- 
ests. 

Meanwhile, environmental organizations 
began mapping strategy to head off the tim- 
ber industry’s effort to kill or water down the 
proposed order. 

Gerald Warren, assistant presidential press 
secretary, said of the proposed clear cutting 
restrictions: "We have a number of matters 
under consideration for the President’s en- 
vironmental message, and this is one of 
them. No decision has been reached yet.” 


“HOT ISSUE” 


The message is expected in late January or 
early February. 

Officials of the U.S. Forest Service huddled 
Tuesday with members of the President's 
Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ), 

,which is urging President Nixon to sign the 
order. 

“This is a very hot issue at the moment,” 
said a Forest Service spokesman. 

CEQ members would not comment on the 
proposed order, but one official there said, 
“The timber industry has really landed in 
town to oppose it.” 

The proposal, which has been outlined in 
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vague form to the timber industry repre- 
sentatives and to some environmental or- 
ganization officials, is believed to set forth 
guidelines which would prevent clear-cutting 
on federal timberlands unless a long list of 
criteria are met. 

The criteria are aimed at reducing the 
size and frequency of clear-cuts, clamping 
down on the location of clear-cuts to avoid 
scenic damage, and preventing clear-cutting 
altogether where it would damage watersheds 
and cause soil erosion or do other ecological 
harm. 

Clear-cutting is the logging of all trees 
from a given area, whether they are mature 
or not, often with heavy machinery which 
seriously scars the land. Its use has increased 
dramatically since the mid-1960s, as the 
Forest Service responded to timber industry 
appeals for more timber from the national 
forests. 

Stewart Brandborg, executive director of 
the Wilderness Society, said Tuesday that 
“we are very interested in learning more 
about this proposal and giving it active en- 
couragement, provided that it brings about 
full public involvement, including hearings, 
on the critical problems of our national for- 
ests—clear-cutting, over-cutting on an ex- 
tensive scale, and a dangerous intrusion on 
wild areas.” 

He said the order will have little value if 
it permits the Forest Service to interpret its 
provisions in such a way as to “continue the 
present devastating cutting practices.” 

National forest logging has impaired other 
forest uses, including wildlife, watershed pro- 
tection, scenic and wilderness values, Brand- 
borg added. 

Michael McCloskey, director of the Sierra 
Club, said the executive order would be “a 
very important recognition by the Presi- 
dent of the fact that the abuses of clear- 
cutting need to be curbed.” 

But he said that the provisions of the 
order, as he understands them, do not go far 
enough in limiting clear-cuts to definite 
small sizes and to a few specified types of 
trees. 

“We hope for a much stronger order than 
apparently is being proposed,” he said. 

Industry officials are disturbed that a pres- 
idential order, even if stated in broad terms, 
would curtail their supplies of national for- 
est timber and would give environmental 
groups and others more legal standing to 
challenge Forest Service timber sales and 
cutting methods. 


CLEAR CUTTING BAN Is PUSHED 
(By James Risser) 


WasHINcTon, D.C.—Senator Gale McGee 
(Dem., Wyo.) vowed Wednesday to continue 
pushing for legislation banning the clear- 
cutting of timber in natioanl forests for two 
years, despite reports that President Nixon 
might personally take steps to curtail the 
controversial logging practice. 

McGee expressed doubt that a proposed 
presidential order will go far enough to curb 
clear-cutting, which the Wyoming Democrat 
says has caused “appalling devastation” in 
his home state and elsewhere. 

“I don’t know how this proposed order 
will square with the presidential directive of 
June, 1970, which aimed at substantially in- 
creasing timber-cutting in the 1970s,” McGee 
added. 

The 1970 directive endorsed the concept of 
a 60 per cent increase in national forest log- 
ging. 

McGee is author of a bill which would slap 
a two-year moratorium on clear-cutting, 
while a specially appointed national commis- 
sion makes a study of clear-cutting and other 
timber harvest methods. 

The executive order, being urged upon the 
President by his Council on Environmental 
Quality (CEQ), reportedly would limit the 
use of clear-cut logging by applying about 
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10 criterla which would have to be met be- 
fore clear-cutting was used. The aim would 
be to reduce the size and frequency of clear- 
cuts and insure that they would not do en- 
vironmental or esthetic harm. 

McGee said he was “flattered” by a timber 
industry lobbyist’s complaint that “my bill 
is at least partially responsible for the pro- 
posed executive order.” The reference was to 
statements by James Turnbull, executive 
vice-president of the National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, who said pressure for pres- 
idential action came about as a result of criti- 
cal stories by The Des Moines Register, the 
New York Times and others, and because of 
McGee's bill. 

“But,” said McGee, “my position all along 
has been there is a need for a thorough inter- 
disciplinary study of the practice of clear- 
cutting, and there is nothing in the reports 
of the proposed executive order which would 
change my mind.” 

CURB ON FOREST LOGGING KILLED: FIGHT 
AGAINST PROPOSAL Is LED BY BUTZ—SEE 
“SURRENDER” TO TIMBER INDUSTRY 

(By James Risser) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A proposed presiden- 
tial executive order limiting clear-cutting of 
timber in national forests was killed Thurs- 
day, primarily because of objections from the 
U.S, Forest Service and Agriculture Secretary 
Earl L. Butz. 

A leading conservationist promptly charged 
that “the administration has responded to 
the call of the lumber industry.” 


ECOLOGICAL DEVASTATION 


The proposed order, drafted by the White 
House Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ), would have barred clear-cut logging 
on federal lands unless a list of criteria, de- 
signed to prevent scenic and ecological deva- 
station, was met. 

The existence of the order—copies of which 
were supposed to be only in the hands of 
CEQ, the Forest Service, and the Bureau of 
Land Management—was leaked last week to 
the timber industry, which promptly orga- 
nized a campaign to block it. 

A Forest Service spokesman announced 
Thursday afternoon that Butz, Interior Sec- 
retary Rogers Morton and CEQ Chairman 
Russell Train, had jointly decided about 
noon to shelve the proposal and not to pre- 
sent it to President Nixon. 

The Forest Service—an Agriculture De- 
partment agency—refused to make any addi- 
tional comment, but E. F, (Fritz) Behrens, 
executive assistant to Secretary Butz, con- 
firmed that Butz led the field to kill the 
order. 

“The secretary's feeling was that we should 
not have an executive order, and that some 
other things are in progress,” said Behrens. 
He listed a study being made by a presiden- 
tial advisory panel on timber and the en- 
vironment, some forthcoming new guidelines 
from the Forest Service on timber manage- 
ment, and further studies to be made by 


Butz was in Topeka, Kan., Thursday to de- 
liver a speech. Behrens said he reached Butz 
there to inform him that he had obtained 
the “concurrence” of Morton and Train that 
the order be dropped. 

Stewart Brandborg, executive director of 
the Wilderness Society, sharply attacked the 
decision, commenting that “it is a critical 
situation when the timber industry can 
spend three or four days in town and knock 
out the order.” 

“Conservationists had the gravest reserva- 
tions about the appointment of Mr. Butz, 
and this action shows that the lumber in- 
dustry still calls the tune at the Forest Serv- 
ice,” said Brandborg. 

Brandborg said he has learned that it was 
the Forest Service which told the timber in- 
dustry of the impending order. 

William Lake, a CEQ lawyer who worked 
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with Train in drafting the order, admitted 
that “there has been a lot of opposition from 
the timber industry” but said the decision to 
drop the proposal was made jointly by the 
three officials mentioned by the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

CEQ’s purpose in drafting an order for 
Mr. Nixon to sign was “to make sure that 
clear-cutting would be used only under care- 
fully controlled conditions,” Lake said. 

The reason for dropping the order was that 
“it was felt that agriculture and interior 
can adequately control the practice,” said 
Lake, acknowledging, however, that his rea- 
soning was in conflict with CEQ’s reasons for 
drafting the order in the first place. 


NUMBER OF CALLS 


Clark MacGregor, President Nixon's ad- 
viser on congressional matters, told newsmen 
at a breakfast meeting Thursday that he also 
had received a number of calls from timber 
industry officials expressing their opposition 
to the proposed order. 

James R. Turnbull, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Forest Products As- 
sociation, hailed Thursday’s decision. He said 
presidential restrictions on clear-cutting 
would have reduced the flow of commercial 
timber from the national forests. 

The industry supports clear-cutting be- 
cause it is a more economical way to log. 
Heavy machinery is used to strip all trees 
from a given area, as opposed to the method 
of “selective logging” in which only mature 
trees are sawed down. 

Critics say that clear-cutting has been 
widely abused by commercial loggers, with 
the approval of the Forest Service. The prac- 
tice has caused esthetic damage, resulted in 
serious soil erosion and denuded millions of 
acres of federal lands, some of which can- 
not be successfully reforested, they say. 

Turnbull, top official of the timber lobby 
here, said the killing of the proposed ex- 
ecutive order “is probably a wise decision but 
it does not mean the issue is dead. What is 
needed is more education of the public, 
along with better management of the for- 
ests.” 

Secretary Butz’s aide, Behrens, said the 
Forest Service made mistakes in the way it 
permitted clear-cutting in the Monogahela 
National Forest in West Virginia, and in 
some other places, “but that doesn’t mean 
clear-cutting is not beneficial if used cor- 
rectly.” 

Behrens said any needed reforms can be 
carried out by the Forest Service, perhaps 
with the help of the recommendation to be 
made in mid-1972 by the presidential ad- 
visory panel on timber and the environment, 
headed by former Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton, who served in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

(Behrens is a former top official of the 
National Forest Products Association.) 


MIXED FEELINGS 


The Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club, 
Friends of the Earth, and other similar or- 
ganizations, had mixed feelings about the 
proposed order. 

They felt that the terms, as they under- 
stood them to be, were not tough enough 
and yet might permit the administration to 
say that it had solved all the problems af- 
fecting national forest timber management. 

At the same time, some of the conserva- 
tion groups reasoned, a presidential order on 
clear-cutting could be the first step in solv- 
ing other national forest problems. Also, it 
would put the full force of the President 
behind the idea that clear-cutting should 
not be so widely practiced. 

Industry officials were candid in saying 
that they feared the order would reduce 
their timber supplies from federal lands and 


would give environmental groups more legal 
standing to challenge timber sales and cut- 


ting practices. 
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When the industry learned of the draft 
order, it demanded a meeting with adminis- 
tration officials. Industry officials met with 
Butz and interior officials last Saturday, and 
with Butz, Train, White House aid John 
Whitaker and others on Monday. 

A draft of the executive order, obtained by 
The Register, said that in order to protect 
environmental and resource values of federal 
lands, clear-cutting would not be permitted 
unless these criteria were met: 

Clear-cutting of a particular species of 
tree and in a specific area would have to 
have “a silvicultural justification;” there 
would be no clear-cutting in “areas of out- 
standing scenic beauty,” or in places where 
it would adversely affect important recrea- 
tional uses or wildlife; it would not be used 
on sites where severe erosion may result, and 
it would not be used unless there were assur- 
ances that the area could be promptly re- 
forested. 

Also, the order said clear-cut areas would 
have to be kept to minimum sizes. 

Butz and Morton would have had to adopt 
regulations implementing the order, and also 
would have been required to issue new regu- 
lations clamping tighter controls on timber 
sale contracts and logging methods. 


TIMBER INTERESTS GET THEIR WAY 


The timber industry won another battle 
this week with the scuttling of a proposed 
executive order to limit clear-cutting. The 
order, suggested by Russell Train, chairman 
of President Nixon’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, would have prohibited the 
practice in “areas of outstanding scenic 
beauty,” or where it would damage wildlife 
or recreational use, or cause severe erosion. 

After the U.S. Forest Service “leaked” the 
word to the timber industry that such a pro- 
posal was in the works, the lumbermen 
launched a successful counterattack. On 
Thursday, Train, Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz and Interior Secretary Rogers Morton 
agreed to kill the idea. A Butz aide said his 
boss led the fight against the proposal. 

Clear-cutting is the stripping of forest 
lands of all trees, regardless of their maturity 
or suitability for commercial use. The timber 
industry argues that the time and expense 
required for selective cutting would reduce 
lumber production in the face of a strong 
demand for new housing. 

Conservationists argue that exposing the 
land to erosion, the polluting of waterways 
and loss of wildlife cover—not to mention 
the conversion of scenic beauty to ugliness— 
is too big a price to pay to match the current 
demand for housing, especially since other 
building materials can be substituted for 
lumber. 

Conservationists have been losing the bat- 
tle steadily. Since 1950, the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice has more than doubled the logging al- 
lowed on federal land, and has failed to 
meet its replanting schedule. The Multiple 
Use-Sustained Yield Act of 1960 requires that 
logging not exceed reforestation, but there 
are now 5 million acres of national forest in 
need of replanting. 

Senator Gale McGee (Dem., Wyo.) is push- 
ing legislation which would ban all clear- 
cutting until a blue-ribbon commission can 
study forest management practices. Con- 
servationists might have better luck in Con- 
gress than they have had with the Adminis- 
tration. We hope so. The need for lumber is 
not so urgent that we must plunder our 
forests without regard to the needs of future 
generations. 


ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Ar- 
chives of American Art was founded in 
1954 to gather and to make available the 
primary documentation needed for the 
study of American art and artists. Since 
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1970, the Archives has been a bureau of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Located in 
the National Collection of Fine Arts, the 
Archives has steadily increased its col- 
lection of the correspondence, papers, 
diaries, and other memorabilia of Ameri- 
can artists, collectors, and dealers, as 
well as the formal records of museums, 
galleries, and art organizations. These 
documents are microfilmed and circu- 
lated to scholars through the Archives 
regional branch offices and through in- 
terlibrary loans. The Archives also has a 
program of oral history, recording the 
recollections and thoughts of living 
artists and experts on American art. 

It should be noted that the Archives 
were originally created by the efforts of 
private individuals, notably art historian 
E. P. Richardson and Lawrence A. 
Fleischman, a Detroit art collector. While 
the Archives now receives a modest Fed- 
eral appropriation for its operations, it 
is still substantially supported by private 
donations of funds and gifts of materials 
for its collection. A wise combination of 
private philanthropy and Government 
assistance has enabled this scholarly 
endeavor to continue and to grow. 

Recently the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s arts editor Roderick Norell wrote a 
most interesting article describing the 
work of the Archives of American Art, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, “The Artist in America,” be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. The Archives is an im- 
portant scholarly adjunct to the Ameri- 
can art now displayed in the Smith- 
sonian’s National Collection of Fine Arts 
and the National Portrait Gallery and to 
be seen in the Hirshhorn Museum when 
it opens in 1973. The Archives, with these 
three fine museums, will make the Smith- 
sonian a national center for the study of 
America’s artistic heritage. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ARTIST IN AMERICA 
(By Roderick Nordell) 


WasHriNcTton.—Consider the fortunes of 
the artist in America. In 1954 Franz Kline had 
to pawn a pair of binoculars for $15. Within 
five years his characteristic paintings, those 
explosions of black and white, were bringing 
in enough to make him a two-car man 
(Thunderbird and Ferrari). 

Now the Kline canvases are honored in 
museums, The pawn ticket is in the Archives 
of American Art—recalling the man behind 
the easel through one of the five million 
items that will be increased and made more 
easily accessible under the past year's 
branching out by this largest collection of its 
kind. 

Recently archivist Garnett McCoy, wearing 
chinos and a striped shirt, led a visitor past 
shopping bags of documents waiting to be 
filed in the archives’ balcony area overlooking 
the library of the National Collection of Fine 
Arts (NCFA) here. To sample the materials on 
hand was to feel the living presences involved 
in the rocky, spectacular course of American 
art since the days when John Smibert, whom 
Mr. McCoy called America’s first professional 
artist, expressed a tentative hope: 

“If the arts are about to leave Great Brit- 
ain I wish they may take their flight into our 
New World.” 

This was written to Smibert’s London agent 
in 1743, when the artist was particularly con- 
cerned about simply getting sufficient sup- 
plies to carry on his work in the colonies. 
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By 1948 the great John Marin expressed 
other concerns, as in a letter on the archives’ 
wall in script as delightfully crankly as its 
contents—to do with seeing the sea he so 
often painted: 

“Its breaking over a Sunken ledge out 
there—ordinarily one is not aware of—what 
does one see—one gets glimpses a repetition 
of glimpses—and that—I would say is a mul- 
tiple that we—Critters—call Seeing—which 
has—I will say—nothing to do with—wMr. 
Camera—tThe nerve of them with their Mr. 
Cameras Well—maybe—the nerve of me with 
my paint pots. .. .” 

Mr. Cameras causes no failure of nerve on 
the part of the Archives of American Art. The 
archives not only collects photographs of art- 
ists, studios, etc., but makes extensive use of 
microfilm so that, if the inquirer cannot come 
to the mountain of research materials, the 
mountain can go to him. Everything from 
sculptor David Smith’s cosmic thoughts in 
his notebook to a much-autographed menu 
for the Armory Show of 1913 to Picasso's 
handwritten list of suggested artists for that 
show. 

The past year’s developments are in line 
with the archives’ original goal to collect “not 
for the sake of collecting but to use the 
information and put it to work.” These are 
the words of art historian E. P. Richardson 
who, with Detroit collector Lawrence A. 
Fleishman, founded the archives in Detroit 
in 1954. 

In 1971 the archives opened a Boston 
branch for collecting new materials and 
making its resources available on microfilm. 
It looked forward to a similar branch in San 
Francisco. And it began a new use for its 
resources—displaying an artist’s documents 
and memorabilia in conjunction with exhi- 
bitions of his works. 

The first such show was in the National 
Collection of Fine Arts itself. It was inter- 
esting to look at the paintings by Lee Gatch, 
their style changing with time, and then to 
examine the archives display—photos of the 
artist in early and later years, his account 
book, views of his house and studio. Now a 
similar archives display accompanies a John 
Steuart Curry exhibition at the NCPA. 

The archives has been under this roof since 
1970, said Mr. McCoy, when it became afili- 
ated with the Smithsonian Institution. The 
original materials are here, with microfilm 
available in Detroit, at executive headquar- 
ters in New York, and now Boston. 

The tape recording of interviews with ar- 
tists proceeds together with such projects 
as keeping a filmed record of art-auction 
catalogs. Along with Smithsonian support, 
private fund-raising continues, notably by 
means of “airlift” art tours abroad. William 
E. Woolfendon, director of the archives, is 
in Turkey with a group at the moment, said 
Mr. McCoy. 

The whole operation has come a long way 
since founder Richardson ran into the diffi- 
culty of getting to the necessary sources for 
his book, “Painting in America: The Story 
of 450 Years.” The archives was set up to 
gather microfilms as a step toward a cen- 
tralized research facility. 

Soon original materials themselves began 
to be offered, said Mr. McCoy. Now the ar- 
chives, through its branches, through the 
mails, and through interlibrary arrange- 
ments, serves an international spectrum of 
scholars. Its shelves are beginning to grow 
with books drawn by authors from its own 
resources. 

Mr. McCoy had previously written, in the 
Journal of the Archives of American Art, 
that the past neglect of the history of art 
in America could be blamed both on the 
scarcity of documentary sources and “a 
sculpture as inferior to European art.” 

The archives—and other institutions cited 
by Mr. McCoy—are remedying the scarcity. 
The artists themselves have dispelled the 
inferiority complex. 
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Yet one of the strands running through 
the archives is the often precarious role of 
the artist in the New World to which co- 
lonial John Smibert hoped the arts would 
gravitate. 

“I felt in complete harmony with the 
times,” Ben Shahn recalled, looking back to 
New Deal days in a 1964 interview taped for 
the archives. But then he added: “I don’t 
think I’ve ever felt that way before or since.” 
How would he feel now that a new wave of 
government support for artists has arrived? 

Other artists, of course, have had different 
attitudes, some of which are quoted from 
archives sources elsewhere on this page. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ar- 
ticle IX of the Genocide Convention says 
that the International Court of Justice 
will have jurisdiction over disputes be- 
tween contracting parties relating to the 
‘interpretation, application or fulfill- 
ment” of the convention. Opponents of 
the convention say this article will 
nullify the Connally Reservation which 
says that the United States will decide 
which matters are within the internal 
jurisdiction of the United States and 
outside the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court. These opponents fear that 
the International Court will be given the 
authority to meddle in our internal 
affairs. 

By May 1970 the United States had 
ratified 27 treaties and conventions 
which contained provisions similar to 
article IX of the Genocide Convention. 
These included, among others, treaties 
dealing with sanitary regulations, copy- 
rights, and slavery; matters which might 
be considered as strictly internal affairs. 
But in negotiating and ratifying these 
treaties the Executive and the Senate 
felt that it was in our own best interests 
to have international cooperation in 
dealing with these subjects. The Inter- 
national Court has not meddled in our 
internal affairs on the basis of these 
treaties. One important reason is that 
these treaties give the Court the juris- 
diction to issue an opinion in a dispute 
over the interpretation of a treaty, but 
no authority to act on that opinion or 
compel any nation to take any action. 

Certainly it is in the best interests of 
the United States to prevent genocide. 
Any action which helps to prevent the 
recurrence of this horrible crime will also 
help to preserve world peace. Because 
previous treaties which are very similar 
to the Genocide Convention on this point 
have not given the International Court 
the authority to intervene in our domes- 
tic affairs, it is reasonable to assume that 
the Genocide Convention will not do so 
either. Previous experience informs us 
that we have no reason to fear article IX. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the Senate to act. It is time to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. 


HUMAN RADIATION PROJECT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, since 
October 8, 1971, the Health Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare has been reviewing the hu- 
man radiation project being carried out 
at the University of Cincinnati’s Medical 
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Center with partial support from the De- 
partment of Defense. On January 19, 
1972, a report on that project by the 
American College of Radiology was en- 
tered into the Record by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). 
Today’s Washington Post contains an 
article on a new report on the project 
which has been issued by the Junior 
Faculty Association of the University of 
Cincinnati. This report contains signifi- 
cant information relative to the subcom- 
mittee’s review, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the news article and the full 
text of the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1972] 


Facutty Strupy Hirs WHOLE-Bopy 
RADIATION PLAN 


(By Stuart Auerbach) 


A faculty group at the University of Cin- 
cinnati yesterday condemned a Pentagon- 
sponsored project to test the effects of radia- 
tion on humans and said the treatment has- 
tened the deaths of some cancer patients 
used in the study. 

In a detailed analysis of the Cincinnati 
Medical School project, the university’s Jun- 
ior Faculty Association found that 21 out of 
87 patients who received total body radia- 
tion—24 per cent—died within 38 days of 
the treatment. 

No members of the study committee are 
doctors. 

Although the patients were suffering from 
terminal cases of cancer, the committee said 
“they were not in the final stages of disease 
or close to death.” They were described in re- 
ports by the project team as being “in rela- 
tively good health” when the radiation treat- 
ments began. 

“Many died of radiation injury rather than 
simply from their disease,” the committee 
concluded, 

As a result of its findings during the four- 
month study, the Junior Faculty Association 
urged University of Cincinnati President 
Warren Bennis to stop the project and to 
order the medical school] faculty to “cooper- 
ate fully” with an investigation started by 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy’s health subcom- 
mittee. 

University officials refused to comment on 
the report of the Junior Faculty Association, 
composed of 50 members of the untenured 
faculty. But Dr. Edward A. Gall, university 
vice president and director of the medical 
center, called the group “a responsible orga- 
nization.” 

“Many patients in this project paid severely 
for their participation . .. often without even 
knowing they were part of an experiment,” 
said the special study committee. 

The report said the committee received 
“extensive help from members of the medi- 
cal community.” 

In compiling the seven-page, single-spaced 
report, the committee said it had studied all 
the documents submitted to the Pentagon's 
Defense Nuclear Agency by the project di- 
rector, Dr. Eugene Saenger, during the past 
11 years as well as other reports by the proj- 
ect team. 

The faculty committee concluded that the 
cancer patients were given doses of whole 
body radiation designed primarily to benefit 
the Pentagon-sponsored study, not to treat 
their disease. 


Moreover, the committee said, patients 
were selected for whole body radiation to 
fulfill the needs of the Pentagon-sponsored 
study, For example, the committee quoted a 
report in which the project team said it 
would not use radiation on women still hav- 
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ing regular menstrual periods. The men- 
strual cycle, the report continued, effects the 
amount of amino acids in the urine samples 
that were under study for the Pentagon. 


REACTION OF SOLDIERS 


The faculty committee found that Dr. 
Saenger’s team had designed careful studies 
to fulfill the Pentagon’s aim of finding out 
how soldiers would react in battle to the 
radiation of an atomic attack. 

But, the committee report said, there was 
no “planned, systematic study” designed to 
prove that the use of whole body radiation 
was more effective in treating cancer pa- 
tients than the treatments used by most doc- 
tors. 

In another section of the report, the com- 
mittee said Dr. Saenger’s team failed to fully 
inform the patients most of whom had low 
IQs and little schooling—about the risks of 
whole body radiation. 

For the first five years of the project, the 
report said, “no consent form seems to have 
been used at all... Patients seem to have 
been told nothing except that radiation was 
part of their treatment.” 

Even the consent forms that were used 
later, the committee said, fail to “properly 
state the real risk to the patients—that is 
the risk of death within 40 days.” 

The Junior Faculty Association report crit- 
icized a study released earlier this month 
by the American College of Radiology that 
Said the project was conducted properly and 
could contribute useful information on can- 
cer treatment. The College of Radiology re- 
port, the faculty committee said, “omits... 
the more damaging statistics on patient sur- 
vival.” 

The faculty committee also said that the 
university's own committee investigating the 
project had made a mistake by keeping its 
deliberations secret. Its report is due next 
week. 

The Junior Faculty Association committee 
was headed by Dr. Martha Stephens, an as- 
sistant professor of English, and Dr. Henry 
Anna, an assistant professor of political sci- 
ence. 


A REPORT TO THE CAMPUS COMMUNITY 


Since last October a committee of the 
Junior Faculty Association of the University 
of Cincinnati has been investigating the 
radiation experiments at the University Med- 
ical Center. We have interviewed doctors in- 
volved, and we have studied with care the 
reports of the research team to the Defense 
Department, as well as the team’s publica- 
tions on radiation in medical journals, and 
many other pertinent documents. Our com- 
mittee has had extensive help from members 
of the medical community. 

For reasons that we will present below, we 
have come to the conclusion that many pa- 
tients in this project paid severely for their 
participation and often without even know- 
ing that they were part of an experiment. We 
feel that the evidence clearly calls into ques- 
tion the manner in which these human ex- 
periments were designed and carried out. We 
therefore urge the president of the Univer- 
sity to terminate this project and to instruct 
the Medical Center to cooperate fully with 
the congressional hearings to be held next 
month. 

We are addressing ourselves in this report 
to what we believe to be the three most cru- 
cial questions to be asked about this project: 

(1) Was cancer study the main object of 
the experiments? 

(2) What were the real risks to the pa- 
tients? 

(3) Did the patients give their informed 
consent to being used as experimental sub- 
jects? 

To begin with, we have been unable to find 
any evidence of a planned, systematic can- 
cer study. It seems unlikely that the team 
would not have mentioned, somewhere in the 
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900 pages of the Department of Defense 
(DOD) reports, the fact that they were con- 
ducting the DOD project in conjunction with 
a specific cancer research study, had this 
indeed been the case. Nor has the team made 
public, even during the recent months, a de- 
sign for cancer study in any way comparable 
to the detailed proposals for DOD radiation 
studies, proposals which have been repeatedly 
and painstakingly modified and amplified 
over the eleven years of the project. 

We also point out that there is no evidence 
in the DOD reports that any patients were ir- 
radiated before the beginning of the DOD 
project in February 1960; the two projects 
research on cancer and research on radiation 
injury (if needed there were “two”), seem 
to have been coterminous. 

Consistently throughout the reports to the 
DOD the doctors make statements that indi- 
cate that the selection of patients and the 
radiation dose given them was at least partly 
tailored to the needs of the DOD project. For 
instance, we find that in the first descrip- 
tion of their project the team states that they 
will generally not irradiate women with ac- 
tive menstrual cycles. The menstrual cycle, 
they say, affects the appearance of amino 
acids in the urine and at this time the team 
is studying amino acids in the urine of ir- 
radiated subjects in hopes of finding an in- 
dicator for radiation injury. Such a state- 
ment as the following, which appears in the 
1970 report, points clearly to the fact that 
the main reason for increasing the dose over 
the years was to improve the data—not on 
cancer treatment—but on radiation injury: 

“Clearly much more in vivo data are re- 
quired [for indicator studies] with good 
dosimetry [where the radiation exposure can 
be controlled]. We are pursuing this goal at 
whole-body radiation doses up to 250 rads 
with even higher doses planned with the sup- 
port of marrow auto-transfusion and lami- 
nar-flow “sterile” rooms. Large-volume par- 


tial-body irradiation is also being performed 
to learn more about the efficacy of chromo- 
some aberrations as a radiation dosim- 


eter... .” [1970, page 22] 

Also, consider the wording in this initial 
sentence of a 1964 publication on dosimeters 
by the Saenger team in Radiation Research: 
“In an effort to evaluate the metabolic ef- 
fects of single doses of whole body radiation 
in the human being, patients able to main- 
tain their nutrition with disseminated neo- 
plasms were given therapeutic doses of whole 
body radiation with Cobalt-60 teletherapy.” 
And in the 1971 DOD report we find these 
particularly chilling lines: 

“This [report] brings to 43 the total num- 
ber of patients who have undergone assess- 
ment for the effects of total or partial body 
irradiation on their cognitive-intellectual 
functioning and emotional reactions. In 
terms of the characteristics of the overall 
Sample, the addition of the new patients 
will serve to improve the ratio of whites to 
Negroes, to increase slightly the average edu- 
cational attainment, and to decrease the 
average age. The trend noted in the 1969-70 
report toward recruiting patients in com- 
paratively better physical condition has con- 
tinued,” [1971, page 72] 

Finally, we repeat the now rather well- 
known fact that there has been no publica- 
tion by this team specifically on total or 
partial body radiation as cancer treatment. 
One of the doctors, Dr, Edward Silberstein, 
wrote to the chairman of the JFA committee 
last November 14 as follows: 

“I hope I made it clear to you on Mon- 
day that we have not yet published the re- 
sults of therapy because of the variable dura- 
tion of patients’ clinical course with cancer 
following treatment and the need to have 
an adequate sample of patients before one 
makes any statements about the efficacy of 
one’s therapy. Since I am limited to treat- 
ing 7 or 8 patients a year, I cannot, as a 
responsible scientist, issue claims about what 
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we can do therapeutically for patients over 
a short period of time.” 

Is it conceivable that, in an authentic 
cancer research study, no results would be 
reported after eleven years and the radiation 
of 87 patients? If no pattern had emerged 
after the irradiation of 87 patients—indeed 
after 10 or 20—would this in itself not have 
been worth communicating to other cancer 
specialists? We also question why, if this 
were a serious study of the effects of radia- 
tion on cancer, so few autopsies were per- 
formed. 

We can only conclude that the purpose of 
irradiating cancer patients at General Hos- 
pital was primarily to study radiation injury 
for the DOD and that incurable cancer pa- 
tients were used because (a) they were go- 
ing to die anyway and (b) they “might” 
benefit from the radiation in terms of reduc- 
ing pain or slowing the spread of cancer. 

We move now to the question of the real 
risks to the patients and the effects on them 
of the radiation. We begin with this crucial 
statistic: of the 87 irradiated subjects whose 
histories are given in the DOD reports, 21 
died within 38 days—or 24%. 

What is even more serious is that of the 
first 40 patients given total-body radiation 
before the advent of bone marrow trans- 
plants, 7 of the 18 receiving the higher doses 
(150 or 200 rads) died within 38 days—or 
39%. That the higher doses were much more 
lethal than the lower doses is clearly borne 
out by the fact that of the 22 patients re- 
ceiving 100 rads or under, only 10% suc- 
cumbed within the 38-day period. The full 
statistics on this early period of the project, 
as we have abstracted them from the reports, 
are as following: 

First 40 total-body subjects (1960-66): 

Of those receiving 200 rads, 2 of 6 died 
within 38 days. 

Of those receiving 150 rads, 5 of 12 died 
within 38 days. 

Of those receiving 100 rads, 1 of 14 died 
within 38 days. 

Of those receiving under 100 rads, 1 of 8 
died within 38 days. 

150 rads or over: 7 of 18. 

Under 150 rads: 2 of 22. 

Of the total 87 patients, it may be added 
that 4 died within 10 days, 7 within 20 days. 

These statistics are all the more alarming 
when one juxtaposes them with the doctors’ 
descriptions of the patients at the time of 
radiation. Throughout the DOD documents 
the doctors report that though all their sub- 
jects are patients with incurable cancer they 
are not in the final stages of disease or close 
to death. Patients as a group are described 
over and over again as having “relatively 
good nutritional status,” “normal renal func- 
tion,” and “stable hemograms.” We offer this 
sentence from the DOD report of 1969: “The 
patients who are irradiated, all of whom have 
inoperable, metastatic carcinoma but are in 
relatively good health, provide us with an 
opportunity to study multiple facets of the 
effects of radiation in man rather than in 
experimental animals,” (page 1). In the 1970 
report the doctors write: 

“Several of the subjects were tumour-free 
and essentially normal (following radiation- 
induced tumour regression) receiving pro- 
phylactic whole-body radiation. The rest had 
metastatic carcinomas which were inoper- 
able and not amenable to conventional 
chemotherapy. Nevertheless, these patients 
were all clinically stable, many of them work- 
ing daily.” (1970, page 2] 

Even of the group described above, 2 died 
within a month—one on day 31 and one on 
day 22. 

In regard to possible benefits, we assume 
that any benefits that would balance out 
these enormous risks would have to be very 
plain and dramatic. Yet this is not at all 
the case. The American College of Radiology 
(ACR) team stated that about a third of 
the patients reported a decrease of pain (the 
medical histories show, by the way, that 
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some patients had an increase of pain fol- 
lowing radiation) and a greater “sense of 
well-being” and that a third had decrease in 
primary tumor size. Dr, Saenger has said that 
he feels the statistics for long-term sur- 
vivors—a small number of patients lived sev- 
eral years after radiation—will show that 
total and partial body radiation is “promis- 
ing” as cancer treatment. But even that much 
is clouded by (a) the fact that many sub- 
jects received other kinds of therapy before 
or after radiation and (b) the fact that the 
Saenger team used no control group. The 
doctors state in the later DOD reports that 
they are carrying out their experiments in 
conformity with the Helsinki Code (which 
dates from 1964); yet the code clearly states 
that the health of the patient must always be 
the first consideration in trying out new 
kinds of therapy: 

“I.4. Every clinical research project should 
be preceded by careful assessment of inher- 
ent risks in comparison to foreseeable bene- 
fits to the subject or to others,” 

But let us assume for the moment that 
those we address are not convinced, even by 
the number of short survivors plus the pa- 
tients’ conditions at time of radiation, that 
many died of radiation injury rather than 
simply from their disease. There is yet an- 
other kind of evidence that radiation injury 
was a major cause of death. It has been 
known for some time that a major injurious 
effect of radiation is bone marrow failure. 
The bone marrow’s ability to make white and 
red blood cells can begin to fail as early as 
6 days post radiation; the critical period 
for marrow failure then comes from 25 to 
40 days post radiation. In summarizing in 
1966 the marrow problems for their first fifty 
patients, the doctors themselves make the 
following statement: “The total white count 
falls to a low point 25 to 40 days after ir- 
radiation. There was a persistent lympho- 
penia which persisted for 40 to 60 days” 
(page 31). Can it be merely a coincidence 
that the short survivors are bunched in ex- 
actly that critical 25-40-day period?—that, 
for instance, no less than 9 subjects died 
from 31-38 days? In this same 1966 report, 
in fact, the doctors state outright that “se- 
vere hematologic depression was found in 
most patients who expired,” and they note 
that because of this, they are beginning 
work on bone marrow transplants—far too 
late, in our opinion. In the 1963 report, they 
write that “Delineation of disease score [a 
rating for blood problems], radiation score 
[the rating adjusted after radiation] and 
total continued to be of value in ascribing 
the importance of radiation in precipitating 
demise” (page 9). 

A distressing aspect of the doctors’ public 
disclosures about this project has been their 
misleading statements concerning the pro- 
tection given the patients by bone marrow 
transplants. It has not been made clear that 
of the first 50 patients only 2 received trans- 
plants and that neither of these transplants 
was a clear success (the first subject died, 
in spite of the infusion, 28 days post radia- 
tion). 

The team from the American College of 
Radiology reported that it felt the research 
team could not be censured for not giving 
bone marrow transplants during the early 
years for the simple reason that the tech- 
nique had not then been perfected. But since 
the doctors could not protect the patients 
from bone marrow failure, were they justi- 
fied in giving the higher doses of radiation? 
Among those first 50 patients, we point out 
again, 7 of the 18 high-dose subjects did not 
live beyond 38 days. 

Why did the doctors not discontinue high 
dose radiaion as soon as they began to lose 
patients from bone marrow failure? It is per- 
fectly clear that in the first six years of the 
project, the less radiation given the better 
the patient was likely to do. It has, in fact, 
only been within the last year or so that the 
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doctors have had much success with the 
transplants; it is still not completely clear 
that bone marrow transplants offer a certain 
way of protecting all patients. 

We move now to the third question: Did 
the patients give their informed consent 
to being used as experimental subjects? We 
note to begin with that during the first five 
years of the project no consent form seems 
to have been used at all; none is mentioned 
in the DOD reports for these years, and the 
absence of written consent is corroborated 
by the ACR. In fact, it is clear from the DOD 
reports that during these years the doctors 
were not attempting to justify the radiation 
as experimental cancer treatment but sim- 
ply as “therapy” or “palliation treatment,” 
as it is in these words that the radiation is 
constantly described, Patients seem to have 
been told nothing except that the radiation 
was part of their treatment, Over and over 
again in the reports we find such lines as 
these: 

“The patient is told that he is to receive 
treatment to help his sickness.” [1961, page 
3] 

“The patient is told that he is to receive 
treatment to help his disease." [1963, page 
4] 

In 1965 a short consent form was initiated, 
but it made no mention of specific risks from 
radiation injury, merely asking the patient 
to state that “the risks involved” and “the 
possibility of complications” had been ex- 
plained and that “the special study and re- 
search nature of this treatment has been dis- 
cussed with me and is understood by me.” 
For what the patients were told we have only 
the doctors’ word. Another form, used as 
late as December 1970, states the risks as 
follows: “The chance of infection or mild 
bleeding to be treated with marrow trans- 
plants, drugs, or transfusion as needed,” and 
the first line of that form reads as follows: 

“I (the subject) being of the age of 
majority and of sound mind and body, 
voluntarily and without force or duress, con- 
sent to participate in a scientific investiga- 
tion which is not directed specifically to my 
own benefit, but in consideration for the ex- 
pected advancement of medical knowledge, 
which may result for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

The latest consent form, a revision of the 
above made last spring and signed by only a 
handful of patients, includes under “Risks” 
a long paragraph regarding bone marrow 
problems and alters the lead sentence to read 
“not only directed specifically to my own 
benefit, but also in consideration for the ex- 
pected advancement of medical knowledge. 
...” It is a very unhappy fact that it was 
this last form, only in use for a few months, 
that Dr. Edward Gall, director of the Medi- 
cal Center, chose to release to the news- 
papers. This form was printed entire in the 
Cincinnati Post, with a statement saying 
it was signed by “every adult patient” of the 
project. 

In our view none of the consent forms 
properly states that real risk to the patients— 
that is, the risk of death from bone mar- 
row failure within 40 days. We feel, in fact, 
that no conceivable consent form, par- 
ticularly in view of the subjects’ low level of 
education, would have justified the doctors 
in subjecting the patients to the higher doses 
of radiation. 

In conclusion, we want to comment on the 
recent report by the American College of 
Radiology, which finds nothing whatever to 
criticize in these experiments and urges that 
they be continued. We are confident that this 
report will not be taken seriously by anyone 
properly informed about this project. The 
ACR omits from their report the more dam- 
aging statistics on patient survival. The only 
statistics they give is as follows: “A group of 
10 per cent or eight patients died from 20 
to 60 days after the whole body exposure." 
We find 14 total-body subjects who died 
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within this period (not to mention 5 partial- 
body)—or 23%, and of course this figure 
takes no account of the 7 subjects who died 
within the first 20 days. The ACR doctors 
contribute, in other words, to the deceptive 
impression that the main side effects from 
radiation were nausea and vomiting within 
the first few days. 

As for the special committee appointed by 
the president, we regret very much thet the 
existence of such a committee was kept 
secret for so long and that even today the 
names of the committee members have not 
been revealed, It has been impossible for us, 
or any other party interested in the project 
or having special information about it, to 
communicate with the committee. We hope 
that even in this unpromising context, how- 
ever, the committee will seriously address 
itself to the real questions surrounding this 
project and will make a recommendation 
that we all can support. 

The Junior Faculty Association committee 
has not been secret, and we have asked in 
the campus newspaper for the assistance of 
all interested parties. We also succeeded 
finally in having a full set of the DOD re- 
ports made available in the reference room 
of the UC library for all to inspect, and all 
are invited to check our facts and figures in 
these public documents. 

We are confident that those who examine 
the evidence for themselves will join us in 
urging the president to terminate this project 
and to assure the public that the Medical 
Center will make a full disclosure of all the 
facts at the congressional hearings. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A GOOD 
LAW 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, over 
the years a rising chorus of anger has 
been heard from the public at large over 
nonperformance on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. Charges have been 
leveled at the “bureaucracy,” charging 
that in some way or another it is not pro- 
tecting the people by enforcing a given 
law. 

More often than not Federal-level peo- 
ple are done an injustice by such ac- 
cusations. However, there are instances 
when these charges are more than justi- 
fied. This is indeed the case insofar as the 
Food and Drug Administration and en- 
forcement of the Poison Prevention 
Packaging Act are concerned. 

In earlier presentations on this floor, I 
have delineated the tragedy of this ex- 
cellent piece of legislation. Annually, 
hundreds of thousands of American 
youngsters under age 5 are poisoned, be- 
cause they ingest hazardous substances 
sold commercially. Recognizing this situ- 
ation, the Congress passed a measure re- 
quiring safety closures to be placed on 
containers such substances are sold in. 
Jurisdiction for enforcing the measure 
was placed with FDA’s Bureau of Product 
Safety. President Nixon signed the bill 
making it a law December 30, 1970. 

Today it is possible for any person 
in the Nation to walk into a dozen kinds 
of commercial establishments and pur- 
chase substances which would kill or 
maim a young child if swallowed. This 
includes prescription drugs, aspirin, 
liquid lye bowl cleaner, pesticides, oil of 
wintergreen, oil-based furniture polishes, 
and a host of other substances. One com- 
pany places a form of safety closure on 
children’s aspirin. A few other closures 
have appeared in stores around the Na- 
tion, none proven overwhelmingly effec- 
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tive against the efforts of children to 
open them. These are facts no amount of 
apology or evasion or obfuscation can 
disprove or gloss over. 

Here is the classic failure of a Gov- 
ernment agency to protect the public 
under a plainly written law. An agency 
of timid civil servants,-has become so 
beholden or enamored of industry that 
the safety of the American public has 
been adjourned in their minds. 

It is enmeshed in politics and redtape 
to a point where years are allowed to 
elapse before even elementary steps are 
taken to enforce necessary, vital, and 
simple laws, such as the one question 
here. The Food and Drug Administration 
is condescending, patronizing, and sec- 
retive, operating under a supposition that 
the consumer is ignorant, should not be 
confided in and does not know what is 
good for him and his family. The FDA 
is operating under false pretenses when 
it labels itself a servant of the public. Its 
outlook is obsolete and its maneuvering 
clumsy. Only the American people suffer 
as a result, Mr. President, I intend to go 
into this malfeasance and nonperform- 
ance on the part of FDA in depth. In 
future, I shall deal with its nonenforce- 
ment of the Safe Toy Act, Hazardous 
Substances Act, and a series of other 
measures, Attention will be given the 
lead tinsel at Christmas caper as well as 
to other aspects of product safety and 
adulteration of products offered an un- 
suspecting public in our marketplace. 
The tale is utterly horrifying. 

I originally delved into the Poison Pre- 
vention Packaging Act alone. Yet one 
piece of research leads to another, until 
an investigator realizes with growing 
dismay that more than an isolated in- 
cident is involved; that in fact an entire 
Government agency is committed to a 
calculated policy of nonperformance 
leading to death, permanent injury, and 
illness for millions of Americans. 

When most Government agencies make 
mistakes, one or another element of our 
population is harmed in some way. When 
the Food and Drug Administration comes 
a cropper, every American citizen is jeop- 
ardized directly and to an ultimate 
degree. 

For an in-depth look at a classic ex- 
ample of this, the Poison Prevention Act 
is our best guide. Certain facts are known 
about what has transpired regarding en- 
forcement of this measure since its en- 
actment. To begin with, a technical ad- 
visory committee was supposed to be ap- 
pointed, which would convene to decide 
which products required childproof 
safety closures, and how effective they 
would have to be in order to satisfy re- 
quirements of the law. It took HEW al- 
most 5 months just to appoint such a 
group. 

Finding out from FDA when they were 
to meet here was a detective assignment 
worthy of the better efforts of Sherlock 
Holmes. Attending such a meeting was 
as difficult as getting a straight answer 
out of FDA’s Bureau of Product Safety, 
which has proven itself a model of bu- 
reaucratic evasion. My office heard more 
promises from them than a drunkard’s 
wife receives. It was, for much of last 
year, their contention that somehow al- 
lowing observers from the Congress into 
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their meetings with the technical ad- 
visory committee was an obstacle to en- 
forcement of the law. Obviously, with no 
consumer advocates present, enlighten- 
ment rages. 

The object of such meetings, of course, 
would be to set as many standards as 
high as possible on as many products 
in the shortest possible time. After 1 year 
and 1 month, standards have been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on just 
four categories of products. Aspirin, oil- 
based furniture polishes, oil of winter- 
green solutions exceeding 5 percent and 
prescription drugs have had standards 
set. 

Nothing, however, has been done by 
any manufacturers of these products to 
live up to the letter of this law, because 
the testing protocol has not been final- 
ized and still has not been finally set. As 
a result, FDA has still another excuse 
for not holding the feet of manufacturers 
of such products to the fire of compli- 
ance. 

Yet these tests have been carried out 
for years at Madigan Hospital in Ta- 
coma, Wash. Has FDA taken advantage 
of their experience and testing of clo- 
sures? Hardly. Secure in the feeling that 
few people were aware of such events, 
they confidently went ahead, catering to 
industry requests for delay at public 
expense. It was as if the Madigan tests 
were nonexistent. 

Meanwhile, bear in mind that at least 
one child daily is dying and another is 
crippled because of lack of enforcement 
of this law. Gradually, the scandal spread 
to concerned members of the media. One 
such was a young lady at WCBS-TV in 
New York City. Her name is Sue Cott, 
and to her credit, she retains a capacity 
for indignation. 

In cooperation with my office, she pro- 
duced an editorial, aired on WCBS-TV 
on December 9, 1971. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert its text in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POISON PREVENTION 

There is a law, passed by Congress over 
eleven months ago, that could prevent the 
death of almost 400 children a year. But so 
far it has not been enforced. 

The law we're referring to is the Poison 
Prevention Packaging Act that requires 
those who manufacture and process drugs or 
other potentially harmful substances to pack- 
age these products in child-proof containers, 
something like this one, for instance 
(spokesman demonstrates use of safety top). 
This is a safety top that can be used on 
products ranging from furniture polish to 
aspirin. To open the bottle, you have to line 
up the arrow on this bottom ring with the 
one on the cap, push down the ring and snap 
off the cap. It’s not hard for a grown-up to 
do; but tests have shown that it is too com- 
plicated for a five-year-old child. 


Who could dispute the need for such 
safety tops when statistics show that one 


child dies every day and another is perma- 
nently maimed as a result of accidentally 
Swallowing poison? But the fact is that al- 
most a year after the law was passed, con- 
tainers that are really child-proof are still 
not in the stores, because the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration and the drug in- 
dustry have dragged their feet. 

But these life-saving standards shouldn't 
be postponed any longer. A variety of safety 
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tops have been available for years—tops like 
this one and others—therefore, we strongly 
urge the government and the drug industry 
to resolve their difficulties as quickly as pos- 
sible. Every day counts. Until the new stand- 
ards are adopted, one man’s medicine may be 
some child’s poison. 


Mr. MONTOYA. It is the policy of this 
media outlet to allow the opposing side 
in an editorial matter to respond. The 
Food and Drug Administration did just 
that. Bearing in mind facts that have 
been outlined, my colleagues might be 
interested in perusing the contents of 
this counterattack. Our friends at FDA 
substitute gall for performance, which is 
of interest to connoisseurs of the gro- 
tesque, but horrifying to parents of small 
children. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert the text of FDA’s response at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
reply was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

POISON PREVENTION 


A recent WCBS-TV editorial charges that 
almost 400 children a year are dying because 
the year-old Poison Prevention Packaging 
Act is not being enforced. The editorial is 
both factually and implicitly misrepresenta- 
tive. 

The fact is that the act is being vigorously 
implemented, and if WCBS-TV management 
had taken even a cursory look at the record, 
they would have been able to perform a pub- 
lic service—not a disservice. 

Let’s look at the record. What about 400 
children dying? The fact is, it isn’t hap- 
pening. During the last fully recorded year, 
284 deaths of children did occur from ac- 
cidental ingestions, a decrease from the prior 
year. In fact, child poisonings have been 
steadily decreasing over the past years. Our 
580 poison control centers throughout the 
country continue to provide round-the-clock 
instant information on poisoning treatment. 

But the avoidable death of even one child 
is a national tragedy. So we are actively ad- 
ministering the Poison Prevention Packaging 
Act, and in the terms that that act was 
written by Congress. 

The law ordered that an 18-member ad- 
visory committee be appointed. This has 
been done. The committee has taken action 
numerous times in the past year. The basic 
package testing method had to be developed. 
This has been done. Aspirin was identified as 
needing a proposal for special packaging. This 
has been done. Certain furniture polishes, 
liniments and several thousand prescription 
drugs falling under the control act were all 
identified as needing proposed special pack- 
aging. These have all been done, and more 
are on the way. 

The Bureau of Product Safety believes that 
its administration of the law has been just 
as vigorous as the law itself allows. 

Along with our appreciation to WCBS-TV 
for this opportunity to reply, we quote Dis- 
raell, who said many years ago, “it is easier 
to be critical than correct.” 


Mr. MONTOYA, Examination of some 
FDA claims in this editorial is in order. 
Let us commence with the following 
quote: 

Our 580 poison control centers throughout 
the country continue to provide round-the- 


clock instant information on poisoning 
treatment. 


Has anyone in America received such 
information from the eager beavers in 
charge of these centers? Is it offered to 
Capitol Hill? Are poison prevention con- 
trol centers doing anything to justify 
their Federal expenditures? I asked the 
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General Accounting Office to ascertain 
just that, among other things. 

Compared to a privately funded poison 
control center in Los Angeles, federally 
funded ones are objects of ridicule 
among informed people. 

Yes, an 18-member advisory board was 
appointed after almost 5 months, letters 
from Ralph Nader, plus repeated in- 
quiries and letters from a number of our 
colleagues in both House and Senate. 

Yes, a basic package testing method 
has been developed, after more than 1 
year of prodding from the same sources, 
secret meetings, and delays. And it still 
is not binding upon industry in any way 
we can see. 

Yes, certain product categories have 
been identified as requiring safety clo- 
sures, but how many of them are being 
sold with closures in any neighborhood 
stores? Go home or visit a store with 
your wife and see for yourself how much 
truth there is in this outrageous collec- 
tion of nonsense FDA called a response. 
Stretching truth like chewing gum is 
more their line. 

Miss Cott and WCBS-TV were as out- 
raged as I when this editorial was aired. 
Their excellent response deserves publi- 
cation, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed at this point in the 
Recor for the edification of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


POISON PREVENTION, PART II 


Tuesday, a spokesman for the Food and 
Drug Administration, Larry Chisholm, re- 
sponded to an editorial in which we urged the 
FDA to move faster on implementing the 
Poison Prevention Packaging Act. The Act 
called for the establishment of child-proof 
safety standards which would be required 
for the packaging of all potentially poisonous 
household substances. In his reply, Mr. Chis- 
holm made a couple of assertions we think 
we should answer. 

First, he disputed our estimate that al- 
most 400 children die a year from accidental 
poisoning. He claims that only 284 children 
died. Only! But in Senate testimony in 
December 1970, Senator James Pearson stated 
that one child dies each day due to acci- 
dental poisoning, and Senator Joseph 
Montoya only last month confirmed this say- 
ing that “at least one child dies daily from 
such poisoning.” So much for this grim num- 
bers game. 

But the major point that we feel must be 
challenged was Mr. Chisholm's declaration 
that the FDA was “actively administering 
the Poison Prevention Packaging Act,” and 
that it was vigorously implementing the law. 
The facts are that months passed before a 
technical advisory committee was appointed 
to set safety standards and then during the 
next several months the committee met only 
twice. Finally, it has come up with standards 
for a few categories of products—but none 
of them have yet been enforced. A visit to the 
supermarket tells the story. 

Yesterday we went to a local market and 
bought these common household products: 
(shows products and demonstrates the ease 
of opening each) drain cleaner; a liquid 
cleaner; household ammonia; laundry deter- 
gent; floor wax; silver polish; and oven 
cleaner. All are poisons if swallowed, and all 
are easily opened by children. 

The Poison Prevention Packaging Act was 
passed in December 1970. It is now January 
1972. But there are still virtually no chiid- 
safe packages on the market. How much 
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longer, Mr. Chisholm, are children going to 
die? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Meanwhile, pressure 
is being mounted from another direc- 
tion upon this embattled bureaucracy. 
A class action suit has been filed in sev- 
eral cities against FDA on behalf of a 
2-year-old child, seeking enforcement 
of the act. 

This agency is nudging the $100 mil- 
lion annual mark in appropriations and 
rarely is rebuffed when seeking adequate 
funding. Yet this is one of the main sad 
little tunes they hum when pressured. 
It is a classic bureaucratic evasion, when 
nothing else is available to use as an 
excuse. 

FDA constantly cuddles closely to its 
real masters. Those few major compa- 
nies making products they are supposed 
to insure quality and safety of for pub- 
lic benefit. Industry seems to have slight 
trouble in obtaining access to, comments 
from, and presence at functions of the 
very officials in charge of enforcing this 
law. 

One such, Henry Verhulst, is sup- 
posedly in charge of Federal poison con- 
trol centers, those eager collectors of 
facts on child poisonings. He granted an 
extensive interview to Modern Pack- 
aging magazine, which formed part of 
their feature story of the January 1972, 
issue. 

When one is not offered information, 
one must glean it where one can. Here is 
part of his answer to a question on forth- 
coming product regulations. He offers 
free advice on testing of safety closures 
by affected companies. 

If you're lucky, you can get the full-pro- 
tocol test done gratis. Several closures have 
been so tested at Madigan General Hospital 
(and other institutions). 


Now if FDA’s poison prevention con- 
trol director is aware of such doings, how 
come that same agency’s Product 
Safety Division has taken more than 1 
entire calendar year to finalize the test- 
ing protocol as a definitive guide for in- 
dustry? It is just because this protocol 
was delayed that industry was able to 
justify lack of conformity with the 
Poison Prevention Packaging Act of 
1970. By their own words they stand 
condemned. 

Another portion of this same article is 
quite enlightening. Here is a paragraph 
from the first page. If you have children 
or grandchildren, study it with appre- 
hension: 

FDA’s Bureau of Product Safety (respon- 
sible for administering PPPA) advises Mod- 
ern Packaging that final regulations for these 
products will be issued “as quickly as pos- 
sible.” If you're worried about working off 
noncomplying inventory, relax. The law spec- 
ifies between 180 days and & year for com- 
pliance with final product-by-product PPPA 
regulations. So it will be at least midsummer 
before any child-proof package will be a 
marketing must. 


Of course, if Secretary of HEW Rich- 
ardson saw fit to do so, the culprits would 
have to comply. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can, by his own 
order, circumvent the 180-day grace pe- 
riod and order immediate compliance. 
However, that is to be expected, in light 
of previous actions by this administra- 
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tion, on the Tuesday following judgment 
day. 

A word is also in order about constant 
close circulation between industry lobby- 
ists and FDA officials involved in admin- 
istering the law. Meetings are held con- 
stantly between them, to which Capitol 
Hill, Ralph Nader’s people, and press 
representatives are not invited. Even 
when they do discover such scheduled 
comings together, they are excluded or 
impeded whenever possible. 

A recent meeting of this type here was 
opened for a short while to such observ- 
ers. When some of them sought to ask 
questions of members on the Advisory 
Committee, they were shut off. After ap- 
proximately 45 minutes, they were told 
the meeting was about to be closed to 
them once again. Upon asking why, they 
were told that— 

Business of this sort couldn’t be conducted 
in an open meeting. 


The darkness of secrecy better suits 
these people, The American public is not 
fit to send representatives to observe 
what is being done in its name on an 
issue that means life and death to so 
many people. Can anyone wonder fur- 
ther why FDA’s credibility gap makes 
previous ones seem like hairline frac- 
tures? 

I have always had significant tolerance 
for fairy tales. One looks with amuse- 
ment at the legend of Santa Claus, the 
tooth fairy, and President Nixon’s con- 
sumer protection policies. Yet FDA’s 
feeble gropings and incomprehensible 
mumblings deal a death blow to any sur- 
viving credulity. Mr. President, this is 
the same Federal agency which made a 
secret agreement with manufacturers of 
poisonous lead tinsel before Christmas. 
The essence of this agreement was that 
FDA would not ban the product or warn 
the public of its danger. 

This is the same agency Consumer's 
Union has accused of making only a 
“half-hearted attempt” at meeting 
problems of product safety. It is the same 
agency that issued a warning on hexa- 
chlorophene, warning against daily 
bathing of babies and adults with 3-per- 
cent solutions of this chemical. FDA re- 
vealed that when applied to the skin it 
can enter the bloodstream in amounts 
that may reach levels that have caused 
brain damage in monkeys. Hexachloro- 
phene is commonly used in hundreds of 
widely used products. A possibility exists 
that millions of Americans have been ex- 
posed to this danger. 

According to the magazine Science, 
more than 10 years ago doctors reported 
a new disease, chloasma, or a blackening 
of the face, associated with hexachloro- 
phene use. In 1967, scientists discovered 
it can enter the body through intact 
skin. By mid-1969, FDA scientists found 
basic evidence of brain damage to rats 
fed very minute amounts of this sub- 
stance. Yet not until 24% years later did 
this agency issue a public warning, know- 
ing full well that every day scores of mil- 
lions of people were utilizing innumer- 
able products in part composed of this 
substance. 

This is the same agency which de- 
liberately publishes plans under which 
orange juice canners are encouraged to 
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dilute their products to the consuming 
public, of which more at a later date. 

And Dr. Charles Edwards, FDA Com- 
missioner, has the incredible nerve to 
viciously assail Ralph Nader and Mor- 
ton Mintz of the Washington Post for re- 
vealing various outrages perpetrated 
upon the public by this band of fright- 
ened civil servants. Here is a gruesome 
trespass upon veracity, to put it mildly. 

This is the same revered and truthful 
Dr. Edwards who appeared before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in July of 
1971; the third week of that month, to 
be exact. 

During that appearance, he was asked 
about standards for certain groups of 
products under the Poison Prevention 
Packaging Act. It seems some members 
of the committee, especially my distin- 
guished colleague from Utah, Senator 
Moss, sought assurances from the good 
doctor that the law would be enforced. 

This was the same Dr. Edwards who 
assured the committee that FDA would 
proceed to publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister a series of standards for efficacy of 
childproof safety closures at a rate of 
one a week for a period of 10 weeks. 
Truth again lies wounded. 

Were the standards published? Has 
the circle been squared? I yearn for en- 
lightenment and evidence of perform- 
ance. None has been forthcoming. 

This is the same Federal agency that 
watched inactively while liquid lye bowl 
cleaners were placed on the market con- 
taining lye solutions exceeding 10 per- 
cent. This was the same agency which 
did nothing about the resulting slaughter 
of children until public outcry moved 
them to forbid such products to come 
complete with lye in excess of 10 per- 
cent. 

Affected companies lowered the lye 
content to just below 10 percent, and 
such products are available today in 
every corner store and supermarket 
across the United States; without child- 
proof safety closures, although some are 
being tested by one company. 

And this is the agency head who takes 
Ralph Nader and Morton Mintz to task 
for criticism of his nonfunctioning 
agency. When was the last time Jesse 
James lectured the public on bank secu- 
rity? FDA has raised callousness to a 
Government principle. 

Mr. President, today another child is 
this country under the age of 5 will gain 
access to a container of something 
deadly. That child will somehow open 
said container and ingest all or part of 
its contents. Those contents will poison 
and kill that child. 

Sometime during the day another child 
will repeat the process and be crippled 
for life. Many a physician across the Na- 
tion can testify to the fact that existence 
without an esophagus is a fact of life in 
many homes. 

A simple check with the emergency 
rooms of any hospital in America will 
verify the ugly facts of child poisonings. 
Yet the law is plain and immediately at 
hand. Appropriations for enforcement 
are at hand. It has been 13 months since 
the law was entered upon our statute 
books. 

Who is the criminal among us? Is it the 
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mugger? A murderer who awaits his vic- 
tim, gun in hand? Or is it the high-rank- 
ing civil servant, secure behind his privi- 
leged civil service status, who does not 
dare rock the boat? Is it an embezzler 
who doctors the books of a company, de- 
frauding investors? Or is it a heartless, 
encapsulated civil servant who has gotten 
too friendly with people he is supposed 
to regulate? 

Our answer is simple and the public 
good requires it. All consumer protection 
functions of FDA should be forthwith 
stripped from this agency. Such functions 
can and should be transferred to a sepa- 
rate consumer protection agency with 
real power. I shall support such a meas- 
ure to the fullest. 

I wish to close by indicating that strong 
evidence exists that the FDA has tried to 
muffle some public criticism emanating 
from the media, particularly in the case 
of WCBS-TV. I shall go into this in a 
future presentation on the floor of the 
Senate. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA 
RELATIONS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I have for 
some time been concerned about our 
Nation’s relations with our neighbor to 
the north, Canada. We have, it seems to 
me, treated Canada somewhat as an un- 
wanted relative: We assume that she will 
always be around and be loyal but we do 
not pay much attention to her. 

This attitude is tragic. It is tragic be- 
cause our geographic proximity dictates 
that we share certain common defensive 
interests and concerns. It is tragic be- 
cause we have had a long history of co- 
operation and friendship. And, it is tragic 
because of our bonds of trade and com- 
merce, which have and can continue to 
be of benefit to both our countries. 

I do not, of course, believe that the 
United States is solely responsible for the 
problems which have beset our relation- 
ship. As I have said before, a number of 
Canadian diplomatic moves of the past 
have seemed designed to thwart the best 
interests of our own Nation and our for- 
eign policies. At the same time, however, 
I believe that our Nation could have 
taken actions to facilitate dealings with 
Canada, especially over the surtax and 
the Amchitka tests. I believe that we 
have pursued unwisely another policy of 
Government “benign neglect.” 

In November of 1971 I expressed my 
concern in a statement on the Senate 
floor and in a letter to Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers. In December, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Department of 
State under the signature of Mr. David 
Abshire. I ask unanimous consent that 
that letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 1, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr.,. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR -SENATOR SPONG: The Secretary has 
asked me to thank you for your thoughtful 
letter of November 5. We fully agree with 
your premise for improving United States- 
Canadian relations, particularly during this 
rather dificult period confronting us. Can- 
ada continues to be of great and increasing 
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importance to us, especially with regard to 
our economic and strategic interests. We 
believe that the Department does give 
Canadian affairs the full and fair treatment 
they deserve. As you noted in your remarks 
prepared for delivery in the Senate on No- 
vember 9, a separate office of Canadian af- 
fairs was established in 1966 to facilitate 
action on matters of bilateral interest, not 
only in the Department but with a wide 
range of agencies throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

It is true, as you state in your letter, that 
this office is organizationally within the Bu- 
reau of European Affairs, but Assistant Sec- 
retary Hillenbrand and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Springsteen are seized directly 
with a widening variety of Canadian matters. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Springsteen is 
presently serving, for example, as chairman 
of a Government-wide committee charged 
with negotiating an agreement with Canada 
for the improvement of water quality in the 
Great Lakes. 

After full consideration, we do not believe 
it practicable at this time to establish a 
separate Bureau for Canadian Affairs, though 
we will continue to keep the situation under 
review. We are ever mindful of the feeling 
of some Canadians that they are “neighbors 
taken for granted” and will do our level best, 
by our action and attention to demonstrate 
that any such view is unwarranted, certainly 
regarding our own attitude. 

Please continue to call on us whenever you 
believe this Department might be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Dav M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary jor 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, while I 
appreciate the concern and interest ex- 
pressed in the State Department’s letter, 
I am somewhat appalled by the lack of 
substance in it. The Department’s letter 


was written in the wake of controversy 
over the President’s new economic policy 
and continuing reports on the deteriora- 
tion in United States-Canadian relations. 
Yet, the most substantive matter to 
which reference was made in the letter 
was a committee charged with negotiat- 
ing an agreement for the improvement of 
water quality in the Great Lakes. As a 
former member of the Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, I am deeply 
aware of the necessity for improvement 
of water quality. As important as this 
matter is, however, I hope that in our 
foreign relations we are also concerned 
with broader, and at the moment, per- 
haps more imminent, issues such as 
strategic and economic policy. 

I continue to believe that it would be 
wise for us to establish a post of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Canadian Affairs in the 
Department of State to give additional 
emphasis to the importance of our rela- 
tions with Canada. The Office of Cana- 
dian Affairs is currently under the Bu- 
reau of European Affairs, and I believe 
that is an anachronism. When the North 
Atlantic community was more united, 
there was perhaps justification for this 
organizational arrangement. But Cana- 
da, as well as other nations in the com- 
munity, has increasingly pursued a more 
independent course. No one is to be 
faulted over the fact that Canada has 
loosened ties with Europe or that Canada 
does not lie across the ocean from us. But, 
the realities of the situation do require 
a reconsideration of the organizational 
structure, and, I believe, a modification 
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that will acknowledge a distinct Cana- 
dian identity. Creation of an Assistant 
Secretary of State for Canadian Affairs 
would, I feel, accomplish this objective. 

I was, consequently, quite interested in 
an article in the January 15, 1972, issue 
of Canadian Magazine, which implies 
that the Canadians would not be adverse 
to the idea of receiving additional recog- 
nition in the State Department. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, THE UNITED STATES DOES 
HAVE AN EXPERT ON CANADA 


(By Paul Grescoe) 


The visitor to the U.S. State Department in 
Washington (2200 C Street N.W.) must be 
cleared by a hefty woman receptionist who 
phones the office he is supposed to be visiting. 
Only then is he given a visitor’s pass, which 
he must instantly surrender to an armed 
guard stationed behind a low barrier. 

An elevator delivers the visitor to the fourth 
floor, where messengers on motorized carts 
ride down the catacombs of marbeled halls. 
Room 4234 is the State Department’s ‘“Ca- 
nadian Desk’’—the Office of Canadian Affairs. 

There's a sign on the wall that says “Bureau 
of European Affairs” and, below that, the 
name and title of the Director of Canadian 
Affairs. The door displays a small Canadian 
flag—and it’s the only office door in the 
building that bears a foreign country’s flag. 

The visitor walks in without knocking. The 
first thing he sees is a small American flag 
which somebody has hung defiantly over the 
window of a bookcase. The rest of the office 
is relentlessly Canadian. The carpet is grey, 
and on the washed-out green walls hang 
four posters of Canadian scenes—three of 
them showing skiers, the fourth a rolling 
river. The visitors’ table holds The New York 
Times and The Globe and Mail, five copies of 
a Canadian government handbook called 
Facts On Canada, a copy of The Canadian 
Magazine’s issue on Quebec and an old pic- 
ture book titled Nova Scotia Camera Tour. 
Above the table is a black and white photo- 
graph of Prime Minister Trudeau and Presi- 
dent Nixon standing solemnly at attention 
while a band plays somebody’s national 
anthem. 

Down a short hall adorned with provincial 
coats of arms lies the director's office. These 
walls wear a Centennial map of Canada and 
reproductions of old buildings in Britain and 
France (“both your mother countries,” the 
director points out diplomatically to the 
Canadian visitor). 

Here, literally, is the Canadian Desk: a 
massive dark-walnut thing with molding and, 
atop it, a tin of Hayward pipe tobacco (which 
the director diplomatically smokes because 
it has no aroma) and a rack of six pipes 
which doubles as a stand for another minia- 
ture Canadian flag. 

The director is William McKinley Johnson 
Jr.—Mac Johnson—and he has the clean good 
looks of New York Mayor John Lindsay. And 
the neat silvering hair, striped maroon tie 
on blue shirt and the grey suit of a high- 
placed civil servant. Which he is. After 21 
years in the U.S. foreign service, five of them 
as a political counsellor in Ottawa, he earns 
$36,000 a year. 

And Dale Thomson, director of the Centre 
of Canadian Studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, describes Mac Johnson 
as “a first-rate civil servant”—and that's all 
he’ll say about the man. 

Thomson considers the Canadian office in 
some ways “a glorified post office” that fun- 
nels information on Canadian affairs to the 
proper government agency. Any important de- 
cisions about Canada are made at a higher 
level, he says, such as the National Security 
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Council or the President’s desk. And at that 
higher level, Thomson says, knowledge of 
Canada is slight. 

So the decision-makers in the Nixon ad- 
ministration sometimes—not always—depend 
on Mac Johnson to interpret Canada for them 
and, admittedly, Johnson knows Canada from 
his tour of duty in Ottawa which ended two 
years ago. But it’s not as obvious that he un- 
derstands the reasons behind what's happen- 
ing in this country right now, or the depth 
of the anti-American feeling. 

Consider any issue important to Canada in 
the last couple of years. The Amchitka nu- 
clear explosion, for instance. Johnson says 
that his office received about 7,000 pieces of 
protesting mail every week for about six 
weeks, including one telegram from Toronto 
with 180,000 signatures. He routinely reported 
the protest to the National Security Council, 
noting a resolution against the Amchitka 
blast supported by all but one Canadian 
member of Parliament. 

“Certainly the reaction was more than be- 
fore,” Johnson says calmly, “although there 
had been a similar response to a previous 
test at Amchitka. I think this is a mark of 
the growing interest in the environment, 
don’t you?” 

Consider Nixon’s new policy imposing a ten 
per cent surcharge on all imports to the U.S., 
Canadian imports included. “We had such a 
quickly deteriorating balance-of-payments 
situation,” Johnson explains. “We had to put 
on the brakes and put them on everywhere 
equally. It would be very hard to grant an 
exemption to anybody.” 

Later, he confesses that he senses a rise in 
Canadian nationalism, especially economic 
nationalism, because of the size of American 
investment in Canada. “But,” he sums up, 
“as far as our (Canadian-American) relations 
are concerned, I don't see where they're not 
as good, maybe even better. I’m optimistic 
that these problems can be solved.” 

About President Nixon's plan to offer a per- 
manent tax break to U.S. companies that 
manufacture export goods in the U.S. instead 
of in foreign countries, Johnson says that 
his economists tell him it would be less of 
a hardship on Canada than on countries fur- 
ther away. “It wouldn’t mean that Canada 
wouldn’t remain competitive,” he says, but 
adds: “I just don’t know whether anybody 
has tried to sit down and work it out in dol- 
lars and cents.” 

Mac Johnson specializes in Canadian polit- 
ical affairs (and he has a working knowledge 
of French, which helps). For defence, immi- 
gration and protocol matters, he has a 32- 
year-old assistant named Mike Schneider, 
whose first foreign service post was in Quebec 
City, where he spent two years and practised 
his university French. For the office’s envi- 
ronmental work, which has increased by 
nearly a third in the last two years, Johnson 
has Ed Nef, 38, who lived in Canada on and 
off for 15 years but learned his French in 
Switzerland. And for economic affairs, John- 
son uses his senior man (senior though he’s 
been there only a year), a tall, blond 55- 
year-old, David Thomson, whose French was 
picked up in his previous posting, Haiti. 

They all deal with major trade and politi- 
cal matters between Canada and the United 
States—usually to coordinate government 
agencies or pass information along—but most 
of their work is pretty routine. 

Mac Johnson doesn’t fret about most 
squabbles between Canada and the U.S. 
“This is a very stimulating time to be in this 
office,” he tells his Canadian visitor. “The 
fact that our business has increased 30 per 
cent, the number of problems we have is no 
surprise to anyone in the fleld. The real sur- 
prise is that there aren’t more problems.” 

With that American optimism ringing in 
his ears, the visitor says goodbye and heads 
for the elevator. He waits there, looking a 
bit worn. A middle-aged State Department 
employee—not from the Canadian Desk— 
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mistakes him for a fellow worker and says: 
“It looks like you've had enough for today, 
too.” 

“Yes,” the visitor says, “and I can’t even 
take the day off tomorrow and celebrate 
American Thanksgiving with you. I’m Ca- 
nadian.” 

“Well,” the State Department man says, 
getting on the elevator, “that’s something 
to be thankful for right there.” 


LEGAL AID IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution provides 
that legal counsel is a right of every citi- 
zen. For a long time, however, those too 
poor to afford counsel were denied this 
right. This condition was remedied by 
the Supreme Court decision in the cele- 
brated case of Gideon v. Wainright, 372 
U.S. 35 (1963). Because of this case, the 
right to counsel of all citizens, regardless 
of their financial condition, was clearly 
established. It thus became incumbent 
upon society to provide counsel for those 
who could not afford it themselves. 

Salutary as this has been, there are 
instances where indigents have not had 
the benefit of counsel dedicated to their 
cases. This has been the result of the ap- 
pointment of attorneys who have private 
practices of their own and little time to 
spend with their indigent clients. On the 
other extreme have been attorneys who 
rely solely on these court appointments 
for their livelihood. Neither of these 
methods has been completely satisfactory 
to either the attorney or to the indigent 
client. 

This same, troublesome problem has 
existed in Illinois up to now. A new state- 
wide program, however, is being launch- 
ed to provide full-time legal counsel to 
handle indigent cases. The Illinois Bar 
Association has authorized a new system, 
which will provide 266 full-time attor- 
neys to serve some 300,000 indigent 
clients annually. 

I congratulate the Illinois Bar for tak- 
ing this responsible and much needed 
step and I ask unanimous consent that 
an article from the December 9, 1971, 
Chicago Tribune be printed in the 
Recorp to further explain the program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE Bar PLANS LEGAL AID Drive 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., December 8.—A statewide 
program of legal assistance for about 2 mil- 
lion indigent Illinoisans will be launched 
next spring by the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

The plan, expected to serve about 300,000 
Illinois residents annually at a cost of about 
$6.6 million, was approved by the associa- 
tion's board of governors in a meeting here 
recently. 

The first phase of the program is to 
establish a private, nonprofit corporation 
empowered to obtain grants from both pub- 
lic and private sources. 

CENTRAL AGENCY PLANNED 


Morton J. Barnard, association president, 
said that a central agency for funding new 

programs and coordinating existing ones will 
give Illinois lawyers a chance to expand the 
legal aid system here. 

The main focus of the plan is toward 
small communities where legal aid is not 
now easily available to the poor, according 
to John P. Davis an Edwardsville attorney, 
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Davis is chairman of the association's 
public services committee, which drafted 
the plan and was directed by the board to 
draw up incorporation papers for the new 
statewide legal aid unit. 

When completed, the new system will em- 
ploy 266 attorneys who will draw salaries of 
about $25,000 a year. They will be expected 
to handle about 500 cases each annually. 

FUNDS TO BE SOUGHT 

The new legal aid corporation will seek 
about $3.6 million in federal, state, and pri- 
vate foundation funds to expand the pres- 
ent system. Now, legal aid programs in Cook 
County and other metropolitan areas get 
about $3 million a year, mostly thru the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

At least 150,000 indigent Illinoisans, most- 
ly in rural areas, cannot obtain legal aid 
services, Davis said. 

Barnard said the new state legal aid unit 
will be self-controlled, but will not interfere 
with existing assistance programs. 

“While professional guidance for the pro- 
gram will come from lawyers, members of 
the public who are conversant with the 
problems of the poor will have a voice in the 
organization and development of the sys- 
tem,” Barnard said. “Laymen as well as 
lawyers will serve on the legal aid corpora- 
tion’s governing board.” 


THE HANDLING OF STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs has 
legislative responsibility for matters con- 
cerning the various aspects of the securi- 
ties industry. In our exercise of this re- 
sponsibility, we are constantly striving to 
help the industry improve its efficiency, 
safety, and stability—either through the 
passage of needed legislation or through 
encouraging one or more segments of 
the industry to take steps on their own 
to foster these objectives. 

At this time, our Securities Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by my able colleague 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) is en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study of the 
entire industry in the hope that we will 
be able to improve our understanding of 
that industry and perhaps ultimately 
make proposals or recommendations to 
further improve it. 

Thus, we in Congress are doing every- 
thing in our power to assure the Ameri- 
can investor that he will continue to have 
a good, safe, equitable marketplace in 
which to invest his earnings and savings. 

I am also happy to report that the 
industry is likewise doing everything it 
can to examine its own shortcomings 
and strengths, with the view to updating 
the system and thereby make it more 
efficient and healthy. I believe an out- 
standing example of this industry atti- 
tude is the work which is currently being 
done by the Banking and Securities In- 
dustry Committee. 

As Senators probably remember, sev- 
eral years ago the industry experienced 
an unprecedented backlog of paperwork 
occasioned by an unforeseeable high 
volume of trading over a protracted 
period of time. At one point, some ex- 
pressed the fear that this paperwork 
backlog alone endangered the very exist- 
ence of the industry. While this was 
probably overstating the problem, it was 
still one of serious concern and we have 
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been fortunate that there have been no 

recurrences. 

The Banking and Securities Industry 
Committee has been working steadily to 
assure that the problem is never again 
allowed to occur in such serious magni- 
tude as it did previously. During its rela- 
tively short existence, BASIC has done 
an outstanding job of pulling the various 
affected segments of the industry to- 
gether in their common effort. Through 
the efforts of BASIC, a number of sub- 
stantial, positive steps have been taken 
to reduce the paperwork load on the 
industry, thereby allowing it to handle 
increased volume on the market with 
ever-increasing efficiency. 

We have recently received a quarterly 
progress report submitted by BASIC 
through its chairman, Mr. John M. 
Meyer, Jr. This report lists the impres- 
sive achievements of BASIC and advises 
us of steps that are being or will be taken 
in the near future. 

I am sure my colleagues will join me 
in applauding the outstanding work that 
has been done and is being done by 
BASIC. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the Quarterly 
Progress Report of the Banking and 
Securities Industry Committee be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BANKING AND SECURITIES 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., January 17, 1972. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHARMAN: October 1st last Mr. 
Herman Bevis, Executive Director, and I as 
Chairman of BASIC, appeared before Chair- 
man Williams and the Subcommittee on Se- 
curities in connection with its “Hearings on 
Problems Associated with the Handling of 
Stock Certificates.” 

During this hearing Chairman Williams 
requested BASIC to make periodic reports 
on & quarterly basis, This we gladly agreed 
to do and the first of such reports was sub- 
mitted to Senator Williams and each mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee under date of De- 
cember 30, 1971. 

Knowing of your own interest in these 
problems, I am taking the liberty of enclos- 
ing herewith a copy of the report so sub- 
mitted. 

With best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. MEYER, Jr., Chairman. 


BANKING AND SECURITIES 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., December 30, 1971. 
Re BASIC Progress Report—Fourth Quarter 
1971. 

Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMs, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Securities of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 


Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Since October 1, 1971: 
First. The Central Certificate Service (CCS) 
has increased the number of listed and un- 
listed issues eligible for deposit. Rule changes 
have been proposed by the Stock Clearing 
Corporation for CCS to the SEC to expand 
its eligible depositors to non-member orga- 
nizations in and outside of New York. Thus 
it is moving further toward a Comprehensive 
Securities Depository System (CSDS). 

2. Inter-industry groups concerned with 
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comprehensive securities depositories have 
been formed in California and in Chicago. A 
coordinating committee of representatives of 
these groups and of BASIC has been 
formed—National Coordinating Group for 
Comprehensive Depositories. 

3a. Requests have been made by BASIC to 
the securities commissioners of all states, ex- 
cept New York and Delaware, requesting 
them to sponsor a proposed technical amend- 
ment to the Uniform Commercial Code 
(UCC) which is necessary to permit broader 
ownership of depositories, 

b. The amendment to the Code has been 
introduced to the New York State Legisla- 
ture for its 1972 session. 

c. In Delaware the amendment to the Code 
is before the state bar association with expec- 
tation of approval and introduction to the 
state legislature in its 1972 session. 

4a. Arrangements have been made for in- 
troduction and support of an amendment to 
the New York State Estates, Powers and 
Trusts Law with respect to the holding of 
securities by fiduciaries and by custodians for 
fiduciaries. Introduction to the 1972 session 
of the New York State Legislature is planned. 

b. A copy of the proposed amendment to 
the New York State Estates, Powers and 
Trusts Law has been sent also to the secu- 
rities commissioners of all other states re- 
questing them to consider amending their 
fiduciary law so that their fiduciaries may 
have direct access to depositories. 

5. The New York State Banking Board has 
modified its regulations so as to permit it to 
receive applications from “CCS” and others 
who wish to incorporate a New York deposi- 
tory as a trust company under its jurisdic- 
tion and subject to its examination; an ap- 
plication and other pertinent papers are now 
being drafted. 

6. Discussions with the New York State 
Tax Commissioner have been held as to a 
potential uncertainty created by the possi- 
ble application of the New York State Trans- 
fer Tax upon deposit of securities from out- 
of-state with a New York depository or trans- 
fer of securities on the books of the New 
York depository. These discussions have pro- 
duced no objections to the proposed amend- 
ment or clarification of the law. 

7. A committee of communications experts 
has been formed and is at work on the ques- 
tion of the feasibility of connecting exist- 
ing and planned wire networks in the two 
industries with a depository system. 

8. An eight-man implementation group has 
been formed and is at work to effect the 
transition from CCS to the ultimate New 
York CSDS. 

9. BASIC has agreed upon a solution for 
the so-called COD DK problem, and has rec- 
ommended its adoption. 

10. BASIC has recommended the adoption 
of four uniform forms that are the most 
widely used in processing securities trans- 
actions (other than brokers’ confirmations). 

On Friday, October 1, 1971, Mr. Herman 
Bevis, the Executive Director, and I as Chair- 
man of the Banking and Securities Industry 
Committee (BASIC) appeared before your 
Committee in connection with “Hearings on 
Problems Associated with the Handling of 
Stock Certificates. During this hearing you 
requested BASIC to make periodic reports to 
you on a quarterly basis (page 170 of trans- 
cript). We gladly agreed to so do. This letter 
is the first of such reports. 

I believe you will agree that it is unneces- 
sary to review our written and oral state- 
ments at the October 1 hearing, all of which 
are a part of the record. This report, then, 
will be an outline of progress made and proj- 
ects undertaken since that date. 


1. EXPANSION OF CCS 
As you may recall, a major objective of 
CCS and of BASIC is the expansion of the 
present Central Certificate Service, and its 
incorporation to the end that it become a 
CSDS. Another major objective of BASIC is 
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the further development of the user-owned 
depository concept on interindustry regional 
lines so that securities transactions among 
banks, brokers and other major financial in- 
stitutions can be settled by book entry 
through the two existing depositories (one 
in California one in New York) and other 
interconnected regional depositories as 
formed, all without physical movement of 
certificates. 

From October 1 to date CCS has added, on 
& gross basis, 180 additional issues of securi- 
ties to those previously eligible for deposit, 
thereby increasing the number of transac- 
tions which may be settled by book entry 
rather than by physical delivery of securities. 
Of these 180 additions: 

7 were securities listed on the NYSE 

44 were securities listed on the AMEX 

129 were securities traded over-the-coun- 
ter 

Ten issues of over-the-counter securities 
are being added each week and additional 
listed securities will be added as conditions 
warrant. 

As of December 28, 1971, the shares of 2,572 
different issues were eligible for deposit and 
over 1 billion shares were on deposit, 

CCS is handling between 500,000 and 600,- 
000 security transactions each month by 
book entry, all without the movement of 
physical certificates. 

In regard to the expansion of CCS beyond 
state lines, the New York Stock Exchange has 
submitted to the SEC proposed rule changes 
to permit NASD, regional stock exchange 
clearing corporations, regional stock ex- 
changes, non-member broker dealers and 
out-of-state banks to join CCS. Actual ap- 
plications received to date, exclusive of those 
in the discussion stage, have been six in 
number: Boston, Midwest Pacific Coast, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
the National Stock Exchanges and one out- 
of-state bank. Nine out-of-state banks are 
participating in the CCS collateral loan pro- 
gram as pledgee banks. 


2. NATIONAL SYSTEM OF REGIONAL 
DEPOSITORIES 


BASIC has continued its eighteen-month 
old policy of holding monthly meetings with 
representatives from Boston, California, Chi- 
cago, and, more recently, Philadelphia, con- 
sulting with them and keeping them fully 
informed of steps considered, planned, dis- 
carded and taken. 

In Chicago an inter-industry group has 
been formed to focus promptly on the desir- 
ability and feasibility of creating a deposi- 
tory based on the needs and desires of its 
area and which could interconnect with other 
depositories. 

The Pacific Coast Stock Exchange Clearing 
Corporation has established a securities de- 
pository in California. There, too, an inter- 
industry group has been formed to focus on 
the expansion of its depository’s services in 
its area to provide substantially the same 
services now offered by CCS and to inter- 
connect with other depositories. 

All inter-industry groups, namely, those 
in California, Chicago and New York, are 
planning to make available the depository 
facilities of each to each other. Here, it should 
be emphasized that depositors in any de- 
pository may include NASD and securities 
exchanges (or their clearing corporations), 
broker/dealers, banks, mutual funds, insur- 
ance companies, any other responsible regu- 
lated financial organization and any other 
responsible and properly organized deposi- 
tory. 

BASIC has participated in the formation 
of a nationwide coordinating group—Na- 
tional Coordinating Group for Comprehen- 
Sive Depositories—for these projects. The 
group is composed of two inter-industry 
members each from California, Chicago, New 
York and one from the NASD whose mem- 
bership is countrywide. Any other region or 
regional areas that desire to create a deposi- 
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tory can be included in this group and those 
who wish to explore the question may con- 
sult freely with its members. 

The membership of the National Coordi- 
nating Group is as follows: 

Chairman: John H. Perkins, Vice Chair- 
man, Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago. 

George R. Becker, 
Stock Exchange. 

Herman W. Bevis, Executive Director, 
BASIC. 

Gordon S. Macklin, Jr., President, NASD. 

John M. Meyer, Jr., Chairman BASIC. 

Thomas P. Phelan, President, Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. 

Samuel B., Stewart, Senior Vice Chairman, 
Bank of America. 

While I understand a letter from Mr. John 
H. Perkins, Chairman of the National Co- 
ordinating Group, and a copy of the an- 
nouncement of its formation has been sent 
to you, another copy is attached hereto as 
Exhibit A. 

The formation of these groups evidences 
that there is almost no inter-industry dif- 
ference with the proposition that a na- 
tionwide system of user-owned, regional, in- 
terconnected depositories is needed to speed 
the accurate completion of securities tran- 
sactions, 


3. CHANGES IN STATE UCC LAWS 


Present provisions of the UCC require 
that all the capital stock of a securities de- 
pository be held by or for a national secur- 
ities exchange or association registered under 
a statute of the United States such as the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The Memo- 
randum of Understanding (Exhibit B) exe- 
cuted between the eleven Clearing House 
banks of New York City, the NYSE, the 
AMEX and NASD contemplates that NYSE 
will sell a portion of its present 100 percent 
ownership of CCS to a newly incorporated 
depository partially owned by user banks 
and other regulated financial institutions. 

To accomplish this important step, & sec- 
tion of the UCC must be amended to per- 
mit capital stock of a securities depository 
to be held, in addition to present eligible 
owners, by “persons (other than individuals) 
each of whom (i) is subject to supervision 
or regulation pursuant to the provisions of 
federal or state banking laws or state in- 
surance laws, or (il) is a broker or dealer or 
investment company registered under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 or the in- 
vestment Company Act of 1940... .” 

This proposed technical amendment to the 
UCC has been discussed with the Permanent 
Editorial Board for the UCC sponsored by 
the American Law Institute, with the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and with Counsel for the Board, as well 
as with representative counsel in other states. 
Sympathetic interest has been expressed and 
no objections have been raised to the pro- 
posed amendment as now drafted. 

Securities commissioners, or persons in 
equivalent capacities with other titles, in all 
fifty states have been asked by letter to ar- 
range the introduction of the amendment 
in their respective states in 1972; and all 
such persons have been contacted by tele- 
phone one or more times. 

The responses to date have been encourag- 
ing as evidenced by the following report: 


REPORT: STATUS OF UNIFORM CODE REVISIONS 


Securities administrators of all fifty states 
have been contacted. Preliminary reaction is 
favorable; no preliminary reactions unfavor- 
able to a user-owned comprehensive deposi- 
tory system to date. 

The present score of the reactions of se- 
curities administrators of the fifty states 
breaks down into the following categories: 

1. One state has introduced the legislation, 
i.e., New York. 

2. Eighteen favor and presently expect to 
arrange introduction of the legislation. This 
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Chairman, Midwest 
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group includes Indiana, Maine, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Texas. I have previously commented 
on Delaware in paragraph 3c of the Summary. 

3. Five favor but feel they cannot intro- 
duce the legislation and have referred us to 
others who may do so. 

4. Six favor but feel they cannot intro- 
duce legislation and suggest we find some- 
one to so do. This group includes Connecticut 
and Missouri, 

5. Three states are revising their own se- 
curities laws and will include this in their 
bills, i.e., Hawaii, Minnesota and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6. Seventeen, including eight key states, 
have the legislation under consideration, 
These seventeen break down as follows: 

(a) Five seem to be favorable and are 
checking with others. 

(b) One commissioner has received the 
material and forwarded it to a legislator 
without comment, 

(c) One commissioner has not been avail- 
able and so can’t make any comment, 

(d) Ten are taking the matter under con- 
sideration and made no comment, 

The total of the above is fifty states. Of 
the total, forty presumably can take action 
in 1972; ten have no meetings of their leg- 
islature in 1972. These latter ten states in- 
clude Minnesota and Nevada. 

In New York, and certain other key states, 
BASIC members or legal counsel are ar- 
ranging for introduction of and follow-up on 
the amendment. 


4A. CHANGES IN STATE FIDUCIARY LAWS 


Amendments will be necessary to the es- 
tates, powers or trusts laws of most states to 
enable fiduciaries to deposit securities lı a 
depository. 

The necessary amendments have been dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of the New York 
State Surrogates’ Association and with mem- 
bers of the trust committee of the New York 
State Bankers Association, who in turn have 
discussed the question with their respective 
Surrogates. The changes to the law were well 
received; there was no opposition and no 
proposed changes. 

Amending legislation will be introduced 
in the New York State Legislature January 
next. 

In contrast to the UCC, which is applica- 
ble in all states (except Louisiana, but where 
certain relevant provisions of the Code have 
been adopted), the fiduciary laws vary from 
state to state. Such legislation, while desira- 
ble at an early date in several key states, is 
not essential to the prompt passage of the 
proposed amendment to the Code. Never- 
theless, as an example or even as a possible 
guide, we have sent to the American Bank- 
ers Association and to the appropriate peo- 
ple in all states a copy of the material that 
is being used in New York to amend the 
fiduciary law as well as material on the 
Code as shown in Exhibit C. 

Exhibit C attached includes: 

1. Copy of a letter sent to the securities 
commissioners in each of the fifty states 
(other than New York and Delaware, for 
which separate communications were pre- 
pared) as to the proposed amendment to the 
Uniform Code and as to the New York State 
Estates, Powers and Trust Law with: 

(a) An accompanying memorandum in 
support of the proposal to amend the Uni- 
form Code which memorandum includes the 
text of a bill to be submitted to the legis- 
latures of all fifty states. (Forty states in 
1972, ten states in 1973.) 

(b) The text of a bill to be submitted to 
the New York State Legislature (1972) to 
amend the Estates, Powers and Trusts Law. 


5. DEPOSITORY AS A TRUST COMPANY 
As stated on October 1 before your Com- 
mittee, it has been and is the intent to in- 
corporate CCS and then CSDS under the 
Banking Law of the State of New York. By 
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action of the New York State Banking Board 
on November 3, 1971, a New York depository 
is now eligible to apply for a New York State 
charter as a trust company, bringing it under 
the regulatory supervision and examination 
of the New York State Superintendent of 
Banks. The New York depository, CCS, ex- 
pects to apply for such a charter; the form 
of charter, articles of incorporation, by-laws 
and application to the New York State Bank- 
ing Department are being drafted. 

Studies and estimates made by BASIC in- 
dicate that approximately 60 percent of the 
securities deposited for custody in the New 
York depository by banks, brokers and 
dealers would be in behalf of banks. As to 
book entries caused by securities transac- 
tions, the proportions of such entries by 
brokers/dealers would be greater than by 
banks. We do not have figures presently 
available as to the amount of securities that 
might be deposited by insurance companies 
or mutual funds. 

Banks’ holdings of securities are primarily 
for account of others: banks hold as a 
fiduciary; as a custodian for fiduciaries; and 
as a custodian. Banks, as is well known, are 
subject to regulation and examination by 
one or more authorities, i.e. state banking 
authorities, Federal Reserve, Comptroller of 
the Currency, FDIC. Those who appoint 
banks as custodians and as fiduciaries are 
aware of a bank's responsibilities in this area 
and of the regulation and examinations to 
which they are subject. So when banks con- 
template the transfer of the physical cus- 
tody of securities, presently held by them, 
from their own vaults (where safekeeping 
procedures are subject to examinations by 
bank regulatory authorities, by the bank’s 
internal auditors and by the bank's outside 
independent accountants) to those of an- 
other entity, they understandably feel they 
should assume a share in the management, 
audit and operations of that entity and in- 
deed that it is highly desirable that several 
functions of the depository should be sub- 
ject to that regulatory oversight now pro- 
vided by present bank regulatory procedures. 
Thus, as may be noted above and from Ex- 
hibit B, the eleven New York Clearing House 
banks, the NYSE, AMEX and NASD have 
indicated in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing their intention to incorporate CCS 
and CSDS under the Banking Law of the 
State of New York. It is felt that insurance 
companies and mutual funds would view the 
matter in a similar light. 


6. NEW YORK STATE TRANSFER TAX QUESTIONS 


You are aware of a potential uncertainty 
created by the possible application of the 
New York State Transfer Tax upon deposit 
of securities from out-of-state with a New 
York depository, or transfer of securities on 
the books of a New York depository even 
though the purchase and sale took place out- 
side of New York State. Discussions on this 
point have been held with the New York 
State Tax Commissioner by representatives of 
BASIC and COS and at a later date by rep- 
resentatives of CCS and of a Boston bank 
acting as custodian for several mutual funds. 
(On December 14, 1971, mutual funds were 
enabled to deposit securities in a depository.) 
These discussions with the New York State 
Tax Commissioner have produced no objec- 
tions to proposed amendments or clarifica- 
tions of the law to exempt from transfer tax 
transactions not now taxable, even if they 
involve deposits or transactions recorded in 
a New York depository. An amendment will 
be submitted to the New York State legisla- 
ture January next; this amendment would 
produce no known reduction in transfer taxes 
to New York State. 

7. COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 

At the present time, instructions and other 
communications to CCS are, with one ex- 
ception, by the printed or written word. In 
the early stages, this will probably be true 
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of all comprehensive securities depositories. 
However, there is no doubt that communi- 
cations between depositories, and between 
each depository and its depositors, should be 
based upon modern, fast communication 
technology. 

A communications study group has been 
appointed by BASIC, consisting of one com- 
munications expert each from AMEX, NASD, 
NYSE, and three New York banks. The 
charge to this group is to explore the con- 
cept and feasibility of connecting deposi- 
tories with existing and planned wire net- 
works in the banking and securities indus- 
tries. 


8. NYCSDS IMPLEMENTATION GROUP 


Many steps will have to be taken, and 
problems solved, to effect the transition from 
CCS, at present an integral part of NYSE’s 
operations, to CSDS as an independent de- 
pository corporation, owned and managed by 
@ number and variety of users. 

To study and recommend solutions to 
these transitional problems, an implementa- 
tion group of eight has been appointed. 
These people have been detached from NYE 
(three), AMEX (one), three New York banks 
(one each), and BASIC’s Task Force (one). 
They started full time work on October 15. 


9. COD DK’sS 


BASIOC’s Task Force has been working on 
the very complex problem of DK’s of COD 
securities deliveries for well more than a 
year. A discussion paper containing elements 
of a possible solution was distributed under 
date of December 1, 1970 (Exhibit D). 

In March, 1971, BASIC recommended the 
adoption of that portion of the solution in 
the December paper which had to do with 
speeding up communications in the broker- 
COD customer-agent bank chain. At the 
same time, BASIC requested its Task Force 
to undertake an extensive fact-gathering 
program to attempt to pinpoint more de- 
finitively the contributors to, and reasons 
for, DK’s. The Task Force completed this re- 
search in December. 

At its December 22, 1971, meeting, BASIC 
reviewed the research report of the Task 
Force and adopted the recommended solu- 
tion therein to the COD DK problem (Ex- 
hibit E). Some elements of the solution will 
require regulatory action by the FRB, the 
SEC, or both. These agencies have been ap- 
prised of the problem, and BASIC’s recom- 
mendations are being forwarded to them for 
appropriate action. 


10. UNIFORM FORMS 


Also for more than a year, four widely used 
forms (forms for Transfer Instructions, Deliv- 
ery Ticket, Comparisons and Reclamations) 
used in processing securities transactions 
have been under study from the standpoint 
of making them uniform. This fact finding 
effort culminated in the issuance of a paper 
dated September 1, 1971, containing proposed 
uniform forms and a request for comments 
thereon (Exhibit F). 

The proposed forms were revised to incor- 
porate as many as possible of the suggestions 
contained in some 150 letters of comment 
that were received. A report, with the recom- 
mendation that universal use of the revised 
uniform forms be made mandatory by speci- 
fied dates, was reviewed by BASIC on De- 
cember 22 (Exhibit G). The recommenda- 
tion was adopted and will be forwarded to 
the NASD, NYSE, AMEX and the New York 
Clearing House Association for implementa- 
tion by them as to their respective members, 

In closing, I would urge your Committee 
to encourage prompt implementation of in- 
terconnected regional depositories, user- 
owned and operated. Your support for this 
program could accelerate it. 

If you have no objection, I should be glad 
to have this letter and its attachments made 
& part of the record. I enclose two copies 
thereof and to save your staff the trouble, I 
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have sent two copies to each member of your 
Committee. 

Should you wish to discuss any part of this 
report, Mr. Bevis and I would welcome the 
opportunity to do so at your convenience. 

I beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. MYERS, Jr. 


NEW ERA FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in Novem- 
ber of 1971, I cosponsored Senator Coox’s 
resolution calling for a declaration of 
rights for the mentally and physically 
handicapped. At that time, I deplored 
the injustices which many of the handi- 
capped in this Nation face, the unequal 
job opportunities, the lack of adequate 
job training or education to become self- 
sufficient, and exclusion from community 
participation. While that resolution did 
not purport to solve the problems which 
plague our handicapped, it was an at- 
tempt to draw attention to their plight 
and to encourage the solution of their 
problems. 

At this time, I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to Ilinois’ 
fine efforts to insure equitable treatment 
of the handicapped. In December 1970, 
Illinois voters approved a new constitu- 
tion for their State. In large part due to 
the efforts of Governor Ogilvie and his 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, this constitution con- 
tained a new section in the bill of rights 
specifically prohibiting discrimination 
against the mentally and physically 
handicapped. This new section 19 guar- 
antees the physically and mentally 
handicapped throughout the State the 
right to active participation in the social 
and economic life of the State, the right 
to engage in rewarding employment, and 
the right to obtain housing accommoda- 
tions of their choice. Illinois is the first 
State to specifically include mention of 
the handicapped in its bill of rights. 

To implement this new section of the 
constitution, which became effective in 
July 1971, four State bills were promptly 
drafted. These bills stated that an in- 
dividual’s mental or physical disability 
could not disqualify him from seeking 
employment or housing. On August 23, 
1971, these bills were signed into law and 
Illinois now leads the Nation in provid- 
ing equal employment and housing op- 
portunities for the handicapped. 

I am extremely proud of Illinois’ fine 
leadership in guaranteeing equal oppor- 
tunities for the mentally and physically 
handicapped. It is my hope that other 
States will follow this fine example anc 
that all the handicapped will be assured 
the basic rights which more fortunate 
Americans enjoy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing Illinois’ constitutional pro- 
visions for the handicapped and the text 
of Governor Ogilvie’s speech upon sign- 
ing Illinois’ landmark legislation be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw CONSTITUTION OPENS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
DISABLED 

When the new Illinois State Constitution 

goes into effect on July 1, 1971, physically and 
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mentally disabled persons throughout Illi- 
nois will have greater opportunity for em- 
ployment by virtue of Section 19 of the Bill 
of Rights Article. 

Although the laws in most states forbid 
discrimination on the basis of race, creed, 
ancestry and sex, this is the first time that 
any state has specifically included physically 
and mentally disabled citizens in its consti- 
tution. 

Article I, the Bill of Rights; Section 19, 
states: “No discrimination against the hand- 
icapped. All persons with a physical or 
mental handicap shall be free from discrim- 
ination in the sale or rental of property and 
shall be free from discrimination unrelated 
to ability in the hiring and promotion prac- 
tices of any employer.” 

Credit for inclusion of Section 19 in the 
constitution must be given to the untiring 
efforts of a large coalition of public and pri- 
vate organizations, anc many disabled per- 
sons, devoted to achieving full equality and 
due process of law for all disabled citizens in 
Illinois. The Illinois Governor’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped had an 
important role in this effort; that of provid- 
ing leadership throughout this long endeavor, 

Opponents of Section 19 were numerous, 
arguing that the mentally handicapped 
should not be included in this section; that 
the point was too controversial. The Gover- 
nor’s Committee replied that mentally re- 
tarded and restored persons had proven their 
worth, that the point was past consideration 
and should be included on moral and eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Another argument against Section 19 was 
that special interest groups should not be 
enumerated in the Bill of Rights Article; 
that the constitution should be less cluttered 
to reduce confusion. 

Then opponents suggested that Section 19, 
being new and controversial, should be sub- 
mitted for voter approval as a separate sec- 
tion, rather than as a part of the main body 
of the document. 

The Governor’s Committee vigorously op- 
posed this suggestion, pointing out that this 
would degrade one million disabled resi- 
dents in Ilinois by insisting that only their 
“able-bodied” fellow-citizens and taxpayers 
should have the right to determine their 
constitutional future. 

At the first reading of the new constitu- 
tion by the entire delegate body in June, 
1970, the section on the handicapped was 
defeated by a 90-6 vote of the delegation, 
after having been supported for inclusion by 
the Bill of Rights Committee. This defeat 
was received with a renewed determination 
by proponents of Section 19. 

A second reading took place in July, 1970. 
This time the delegates voted to include 
Section 19 in the Bill of Rights but, by a 
vote of 50-48, placed the section into a spe- 
cial category to be voted upon by the general 
citizenry as a separate section. 

This separate status, being more difficult 
to pass and reflecting old prejudices, was 
unacceptable to the Governor's Committee 
and the other coalition members. A vigorous 
campaign of letters, telephone calls, tele- 
grams and personal visits to delegates was 
pursued. Newspapers, radio and TV were 
pushed hard to support Section 19. 

The third reading of the new constitution 
was held on August 24, 1970. During the day’s 
proceedings, the Old State Capitol gallery 
was crowded with disabled persons, relatives, 
friends and workers in rehabilitation and 
placement. Moreover, at the request of the 
Governor’s Committee, the Convention dele- 
gates suspended the rules to permit 15 per- 
sons in wheelchairs to view the day’s events 
from the floor. It was the first time in the 
history of Constitutional Conventions in 
Illinois that persons other than delegates 
were permitted on the Convention fiocr. 

At 6 p.m., after 10 hours of parliamentary 
maneuvering, Section 19 was reinstated in 
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the main body of the Bill of Rights Article 
of the Constitution by the astounding vote 
of 105-0, the most dramatic reversal in the 
history of constitutional deliberations in 
Illinois. 

Then followed three months of concen- 
trated promotion by Governor Ogilvie, the 
members and staff of the Governor's Com- 
mittee, and the coalition, to build voter sup- 
port for the new Constitution. 

The Illinois Governor’s Committee is 
proud of the part it was privileged to play 
in the Constitutional Convention and is con- 
fident that enactment of Section 19 will open 
many more doors to employment for handi- 
capped persons in the State of Illinois. 


OGILVIE: “NEw ERA FOR HANDICAPPED” 


This is a memorable day for the tens of 
thousands of handicapped citizens who have 
never shared fully in the opportunities of 
life in Illinois, 

In signing these bills, we are culminating 
years of dedication and effort by hundreds of 
people—many of whom are with us here 
today. We are putting the capstone on a 
campaign filled with frustrations—but never 
without hope. 

It is entirely appropriate that so many who 
helped make this day possible are able to join 
us on this occasion. 

In the first instance, of course, there are 
the members of the General Assembly who 
responded to an urgent need. And in passing 
this far-reaching legislation, they established 
& precedent for the entire nation. 

In this context, I would have to single 
out Representative Bob Juckett, who spon- 
sored these bills and fought for them in the 
House, and Senator Thomas Hynes, who 
guided them successfully through the Senate. 

To put it bluntly, we would not be here 
today if it weren’t for these men and their 
colleagues—from both parties—who united 
in a common commitment to the future of 
our handicapped citizens. 

Nor should we forget the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, who gave to the 
rights of the handicapped the same sanction 
of constitutional protection given to all our 
civil rights, and the voters who ratified that 
wise decision. 

With these bills, we are saying to them: 

The day of ignorance is past. We are ready 
to guarantee you the same opportunity for 
a decent life given to every other citizen of 
this state. 

In housing, in jobs, in education and other 
pursuits, the handicapped of Illinois will no 
longer classify as the forgotten citizen. 

There are the dozens of organizations and 
agencies—both public and private—which 
have made the handicapped their special con- 
cern, and who united in an impressive coali- 
tion, known as PAR, which worked with sin- 
gle-minded determination to make this day 
a reality. 

Finally, and most important, there are the 
handicapped themselves—thousands of men- 
tally and physically disabled persons who 
have proven by their example, day in and 
day out, that they can lead full and produc- 
tive lives in a society which has for too long 
ignored their plight. 

You have suffered injustice and inequity, 
and against incredible odds, you have won 
the fight for strong measures of historic 
significance. 

Yet, a sense of perspective is in order on 
this happy occasion. 

However important these bills may be, we 
must recognize that the fight for equal op- 
portunities is far from over. 

To be sure, we have compieted one vital 
phase of the battle. But the longer, and more 
difficult, fight lies ahead—the battle which 
must take place in the hearts and minds of 
men. 

Discrimination—for whatever reason— 
works in subtle and pernicious ways, often 
beyond the reach of the firm hand and plain 
language of the law. 
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Only a continuing effort by each of you 
who have made this day possible will bring 
about that most awaited day of all—the day 
when men no longer judge their fellows on 
the irrational basis of race, or national origin, 
or condition of birth, or physical or mental 
handicap. 

I, for one, don’t doubt that we will achieve 
that goal. Remember, it was not so long ago 
that the bills we are signing today were con- 
sidered a pipe dream. 

The same determination and persistence 
which made these bills—and this noble con- 
cept—a reality in our Illinois law books, can 
also make it a reality in the minds of our 
fellow citizens. 

I endorse this act, and congratulate all of 
you who worked so hard for its passage. 

And now, I would like to invite the spon- 
sors of the bills to join me while I make them 
the law of Illinois, and we enter a new era 
of promise for the mentally and physically 
handicapped citizens of our state. 


REPRESENTATIVE W. R. “BILL” 
HULL RETIRES 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, on 
January 17, 1972, Congressman W. R. 
“BILL” HuLL announced that he would 
not seek reelection in the Sixth District 
of Missouri. 

For 18 years Congressman HULL has 
served his constituents and all the citi- 
zens of Missouri with distinction, both 
on the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and in his many other endeavors as 
their Representative. As a long-respected 
Member of the House with many friends 
in the Senate, his absence will be felt 
strongly here in Washington. As his good 
friend and colleague I join with the many 
others who wish him all the best health 
and happiness when he returns to his 
home in Weston, Mo. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Joseph 
News-Press of January 18, 1972, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objectiun, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HULL STEPS ASIDE 

Undefeated and still champion! 

That is how Congressman William R. Hull 
is retiring from Congress at the end of this 
year. Elected for nine consecutive two-year 
terms, Congressman Hull has served longer 
in Congress than any other person from the 
Northwest Missouri district. 

Being a congressman, particularly for a 
district of such diverse interests as the 6th, 
is an extremely difficult task. A good con- 
gressman must be not only a hard worker 
and a knowledgeable man, but also one with 
an acute sense of public relations and the 
ability to listen and smile pleasantly in the 
face of undeserved criticism, often abuse. 

The tasks to which Congressman Hull has 
set his intellect and action in the past 17 
years mount into the thousands. Many of 
them have been major, They have been proj- 
ects and issues vitally affecting many, if not 
all, sectors of the sprawling district. He has 
given them his full attention. 

True, he has met obstacles, some of them 
highly formidable. True, he also has achieved 
results, notably in the field of flood control 
projects. Some of the projects for which he 
has labored have been long range ones, proj- 
ects that possibly will not come into comple- 
tion for years to come. But the groundwork 
has been laid. Patience is needed. The con- 
gressman must have it; his constituents 
should, 

Many people expect a congressman to ac- 
complish things with rapidity. But govern- 
ment doesn’t work that way. Particularly it 
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doesn’t work that way in Washington at the 
legislative level, A House member is im- 
portant, but not to be forgotten is that there 
are 435 of them, plus 100 senators, and they 
all cannot secure exactly what they want. 
Defeats of goals are part of the political 
game. 

Affable by nature and with a politician's 
knack of remembering faces, names, and 
momentuous events, Congressman Hull has 
been a courteous representative of the peo- 
ple of his district in the nation’s capital. His 
constituents have found him to be a man 
who answers his mail, a man who tries to get 
things done for him if at all reasonable and 
possible. 

In the autumn of life at 65, Congressman 
Hull should have many fine years ahead. 
All of us will hope he enjoys them, that his 
retirement gives him as much pleasure as 
he hopes. He deserves credit for what he has 
accomplished, and the rest and leisure to 
which those who have worked in behalf of 
their people are entitled. 


MILWAUKEE MAYOR MAIER CRIT- 
ICIZES BUDGET PRIORITIES— 
CITIES SHORTCHANGED AGAIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest mayor’s in the country today 
is Mayor Henry Maier of Milwaukee. He 
has distinguished himself not only as the 
mayor of Milwaukee but as president of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Mayor Maier is also one of the ablest 
analysts of the Federal budget. In spite 
of appearances he has found that the 
President’s new budget reduces major 
urban programs by three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in the new fiscal year. 

While defense, space shuttles, and mili- 
tary research are going up, funds for 
public housing, rent subsistence, water 
and sewer grants, and aid to the urban 
poor are going down. 

The President has reordered priorities. 
But has reordered them by shoveling 
more to the militarv and less to the cities. 
It is a program which benefits the haves 
and starves the have-nots. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the New York 
Times of Wednesday, January 26 in 
which Mayor Maier’s superb analysis is 
reported, be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayors Say Nrxon’s BupGer WiLL Cur UR- 
BAN AID By $765 MILLION 
(By John Herbers) 

WaASHINGTON.—The nation’s big-city May- 
ors asserted today that President Nixon’s 
budget would reduce major urban programs 
by $765-million in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 

The reduction, the Mayors said in a state- 
ment, would almost wipe out additional aid 
promised to the cities in President Nixon’s 
proposed revenue-sharing plan for the states 
and local governments. 

The Mayor's analysis of the new Federal 
budget was made at a meeting of the 40- 
member executive committee of the United 
States Conference of Mayors. Mayor Henry 


W. Maier of Milwaukee, the new president 
of the conference, which speaks for Mayors 
of the major cities, summarized the conclu- 
sions at a news conference. 

The charge that the cities are being short- 
changed by the Federal Government is an old 
one. But this year there seemed to be a 
kind of finality about the complaint as the 
Mayors saw Federal funds once channeled 
in to the war in Vietnam going for new 
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defense outlays, space exploration and re- 
search with virtually no new promises to the 
central cities. 

Mayor Maier, who for a decade has been 
a leader in the effort to obtain more Fed- 
eral money for cities, began by saying that 
the budget presented to Congress yesterday 
“presents a picture of both hope and de- 
spair.” The hope, he said, is in the prospect 
of obtaining revenue sharing, but most of 
his statement centered on what he called 
the despair. 

DOWNGRADING ALLEGED 

“We are dismayed by the proposed cut of 
$765-million in several major programs of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment,” he said. “These cuts affect cities in 
areas dealing with their efforts to [rehabili- 
tate] their slums and older neighborhoods. 
This is a Federal downgrading of a high city 
priority.” 

Much of the reduction referred te was not 
apparent in the budget, which showed the 
bulk of the programs continuing at about the 
same level as that for this year. But Mr. 
Maier said that, in a number of categories, 
the Nixon Administration was not spending 
all appropriated for this year but carry- 
ing the amounts forward for spending next 
year. 

“While the Administration sets forth full, 
12-month budgets for each of these vital 
programs, the funding levels proposed con- 
stitute a marked drop from the levels ap- 
proved by Congress for the current fiscal 
year,” Mr. Maier said. 

“The actual appropriation available in fis- 
cal 1972 for urban renewal, water and sewer, 
open space, public housing and rental assist- 
ance for apartments is $2.4-billion, while the 
Administration’s proposed level for fiscal 1973 
is only $1.655-billion—a $765-million reduc- 
tion in effort.” 

The main item involved is urban renewal, 
for which Congress appropriated $1.46-bil- 
lion this year. But the Administration is re- 
serving $500-million of this to pay for re- 
locating families under a new law that re- 
quires the Federal Government to pay the 
full cost of moving families whose homes 
were taken by renewal projects begun before 
Jan. 2, 1971. 

Although urban renewal has been paying 
relocation costs since 1956, the Mayors said 
they did not believe the costs would run that 
high and they objected to the amount being 
carried forward into next year, constituting 
half of the budgeted amount of $1-billion. 

The Administration is promising to add 
$490-million to the urban programs if Con- 
gress enacts the President’s proposal of 
lumping them together under a bloc grant. 
But the Mayors said there was no assurance 
that this would be done. In any event, they 
said, the amount would still not offset what 
they see as a loss of $765-million. 

Under his general revenue-sharing plan, 
the President has budgeted $5.3-billion for 
next year, which would be shared among the 
states, counties and cities of all sizes. 

“If we separate out the dollars budgeted 
for revenue sharing,” Mayor Maier said, “we 
find that the budget leaves urban areas with 
very few dollars more in direct aid to cities 
than they are receiving in this fiscal year.” 

He acknowledged “minimal gains” in some 
city-oriented programs, such as transporta- 
tion and law enforcement assistance, but he 
said that, over all, the budget this year re- 
flected more than ever a lack of commitment 
to renewing the cities. 

“We're gearing up for a space shuttle by 
adding $250-million to the earth orbital pro- 
gram, while we are cutting back substan- 
tially on funds for low-income housing,” he 
said. “The total allocation for research and 
development in space and the military in fis- 
cal 1973 is $12.4-billion. The total research 
and development effort for civilian programs 
is $5.4-billion. Of this, only $60-million is for 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment.” 
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IF IT IS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST, 
WHY NOT TRY IT? 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we fre- 
quently hear of the “easy out” for an ad- 
ministrator. They do not bother to fire an 
employee because they feel the person 
will eventually quit. They reject a pro- 
posal on a technicality rather than 
coming to grips with the issues at hand. 
They say “no” because it is always easier 
to do nothing than to work construc- 
tively to develop new initiatives. 

Similarly, the issues of constitution- 
ality and authority face the Congress. 
Do we or do we not pass legislation which 
might be unconstitutional? Occasional- 
ly, a well-thought proposal will be passed 
by the Congress; it may be in the public 
interest, and the courts will invalidate 
the legislation. So be it. We created a 
system of checks and balances for this 
very reason. 

Recently, I have begun an examination 
of several authorities granted to the 
Food and Drug Administration, in an 
attempt to ascertain why the FDA has 
not moved on each of these important 
issues. For one, I contend that theirs is 
adequate authority under the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act to regulate 
cigarettes. FDA says “no”; but instead of 
considering the issue and perhaps being 
challenged in the courts, they sit around 
doing nothing while the Surgeon General 
denounces cigarettes. Well, this matter 
will be considered in greater detail at 
hearings before the Consumer Subcom- 
mittee on February 10, 1972. 

But another particularly disturbing 
matter is the label petition. After open- 
ing up the issue to comments, the FDA 
concluded, as it had implied previously, 
that it did not have adequate authority 
to require the labeling of ingredients of 
standardized foods. I disagree with that, 
and I further state that any administra- 
tor worth his salt would, if he really op- 
erated in the public interest, issue rules 
and regulations requiring labeling and be 
taken to court. Let the court decide. In- 
stead, here we stand today, with several 
bills having been introduced by con- 
cerned Senators to accomplish such a 
measure, and the FDA has neither filed 
comments on these bills nor sent up an 
Administration alternative. This is a 
worthwhile undertaking, so let us have 
some comments or let us have an alterna- 
tive proposal. But no. FDA seems con- 
tent to twiddle its thumbs and cry out 
that they have no authority. Interest- 
ingly enough, Supermarket News, in the 
January 3, 1972, issue, reported the fol- 
lowing comments of an official of the 
Federal Trade Commission who called 
the FDA assertion “nonsense” and sug- 
gested that the close ties between FDA 
and the food industry kept FDA from 
moving forward on this proposal. That 
just may be the case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Supermarket News article 
referred to above be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY Tres: FTC AmE Hits FDA 


(By Tobi Nyberg) 
WASHINGTON.—A Federal Trade Commis- 
sion official claims that close ties between 
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the food industry and the Food and Drug 
Administration are keeping FDA from re- 
quiring manufacturers to list all ingredients 
on all food labels. 

The official, who insisted on anonymity, 
called “nonsense” FDA’s claim that it has no 
authority to demand stricter labeling. He said 
FDA is using this as an excuse to avoid step- 
ping on food industry toes. 

“If that is the case,” he said, “let them 
prove it in court, Let FDA pass labeling laws, 
and then let General Foods take them to 
court.” 

He made the statements to Supermarket 
News after a news conference where Rep. 
Benjamin Rosenthal (D., N.Y.) and Label— 
Law Students Association for Buyers’ Educa- 
tion and Labeling—both condemned FDA as 
“pro-industry and anti-consumer.” 

Rosenthal argued that FDA has several 
bases for legal authority to demand disclo- 
sure of all ingredients. Not only has FDA had 
the power since the passage of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic act of 1938, he said, but 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 1966 
gave FDA authority to “require the disclosure 
on labels of relevant ingredient information.” 

Instead of acting, the Congressman 
charged, FDA has sought only partial in- 
gredient listings, allowing additives to hide 
behind generic names. 

FDA said it was “not prepared to com- 
ment,” The agency recently rejected a Label 
proposal to require more informative label- 
ing of food products, claiming it had no 
jurisdiction. FHA said it was preparing its 
own labeling regulations. 

Rosenthal has submitted a bill—H.R. 
8670—disclosure of all ingredients in food 
products. 

“Consumers have the right to know what 
they are eating,” Rosenthal said. “Right 
now, the consumer has no input at FDA.” 


REPORT ON EDUCATION OF MEXI- 
CAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in De- 
cember the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
issued a report on the education of Mexi- 
can-American children in the Southwest. 

It confirms what many of us already 
know: the more than 6 million Mexican- 
American children in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas are 
getting a second-rate education. 

We are failing our Mexican-American 
children. On every count they are falling 
far behind their Anglo counterparts. 

The record of failure in the South- 
western States is documented fully by 
the Commission. One can assume that 
conditions for Spanish-speaking children 
in other States are not better. 

We have encountered similar reports 
in the past. Again and again they tell us 
that our schools are not meeting the spe- 
cial problems of the Mexican-American 
child. At the heart of the problem is the 
language barrier the Mexican-American 
child meets first in kindergarten or first 
grade and is the companion to frequent 
failure throughout his school years. 

We have begun bilingual, bicultural 
programs in many school districts. 
Where those programs have been prop- 
erly organized and staffed we have seen 
solid progress. The Mexican-American 
child can learn as well and as fast as any 
other child. But they cannot progress in 
classrooms where their native language 
is viewed as a handicap—or worse, as 
SEINE the child should feel ashamed 
of, 

The Congress has committed itself re- 
peatedly to the principle of bilingual edu- 
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cation. But we continue to skirt that 
commitment with inadequate appropri- 
ations and insufficient programs. 

In the months ahead, we must move 
forward rapidly in fulfilling our promises 
to the Spanish-speaking children of this 
Nation. The need for immediate progress 
is well documented by the Commission’s 
report. I urge every Member of Congress 
to read it, to think about it, and to be 
guided by it. 

The futures of more than 6 million 
children await our action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission report, entitled “The 
Unfinished Education,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 

The basic finding of this report is that 
minority students in the Southwest—Mexi- 
can Americans, blacks, American Indians— 
do not obtain the benefits of public educa- 
tion at a rate equal to that of their Anglo 
classmates. This is true regardless of the 
measure of school achievement used. 

The Commission has sought to evaluate 
school achievement by reference to five 
standard measures: school holding power, 
reading achievement, grade repetitions, over- 
ageness, and perticipation in extracurricular 
activities. 

Without students 


exception, minority 


achieve at a lower rate than Anglos: their 
school holding power is lower; their reading 
achievement is poorer; their repetition of 
grades is more frequent; their overageness 
is more prevalent; and they participate in 
extracurricular activities to a lesser degree 


than their Anglo counterparts. 
SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 


The proportion of minority students who 
remain in school through the 12th grade is 
significantly lower than that of Anglo stu- 
dents, with Mexican Americans demonstrat- 
ing the most severe rate of attrition. The 
Commission estimates that out of every 100 
Mexican American youngsters who enter first 
grade in the survey area, only 60 graduate 
from high school; only 67 of every 100 black 
first graders graduate from high school. In 
contrast, 86 of every 100 Anglos remain in 
school and receive high school diplomas. 

For Mexican Americans, there are sharp dif- 
ferences in school holding power among the 
five States. Of the two States with the largest 
Mexican American school enrollment—Cali- 
fornia and Texas—holding power is signif- 
icantly greater in California where an esti- 
mated 64 percent of the Mexican American 
youngsters in the districts surveyed graduate. 
Texas, by contrast, demonstrates the poorest 
overall record of any of the States in its 
ability to hold Mexican American students. 
By the end of the eighth grade, Chicanos 
in the survey area have already lost 14 per- 
cent of their peers—almost as many as Anglos 
will lose by the 12th grade. Before the end 
of the 12th grade, nearly half, or 47 percent, 
of the Mexican American pupils will have 
left school. In 1968, there were approximately 
290,000 Mexican Americans enrolled in grades 
1 through 6 in Texas public schools. If pres- 
ent holding power rates estimated by the 
Commission continue, 140,000 of these young 
people will never receive a high school 
diploma, 

College entrance rates reveal an even 
greater gap between Anglos and minority 
group students. Nearly half the Anglo stu- 
dents who begin school continue on to col- 
lege, but only about one of every four 
Chicano and black students do so. 

Among the five Southwestern States, mi- 
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nority high school graduates have the great- 
est likelihood of entering college in Califor- 
nia. There, 51 percent of black graduates in 
the districts surveyed go on to college as 
do 44 percent of Chicanos. In Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas, however, fewer than one 
out of every three Chicano high school grad- 
uates undertakes higher education. 
READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Throughout the survey area, a dispropor- 
tionately large number of Chicanos and other 
minority youngsters lack reading skills com- 
mensurate with age and grade level expecta- 
tions. At the fourth, eighth, and 12th grades 
the proportion of Mexican American and 
black students reading below grade level is 
generally twice as large as the proportion of 
Anglos reading below grade level. For the to- 
tal Southwest survey area the percentage of 
minority students deficient in reading reaches 
as high as 63 and 70 percent in the 12th grade 
for Chicanos and blacks respectively. In the 
eighth grade the Chicano youngster is 23 
times as likely as the Anglo to be reading be- 
low grade level while the black student is 
2.1 times as likely. 

Reading achievement becomes significantly 
lower for children of all ethnic groups as they 
advance in age and in grade level. For minor- 
ity children, however, the drop is more severe 
than for Anglos. At the fourth grade, 51 per- 
cent of the Mexican Americans and 56 percent 
of the blacks, compared with 25 percent of 
the Anglos in the survey area, are reading 
below grade level. By the eighth grade, corre- 
sponding figures are 64 percent for Mexican 
Americans and 58 percent for blacks. Further 
deterioration occurs by the 12th grade despite 
the fact that many of the poorest achievers 
have already left school. At this stage, 63 per- 
cent of the Mexican Americans are reading 
below grade level as are 70 percent of the 
blacks and 34 percent of the Anglos, 

The severity of reading retardation also in- 
creases the longer the Chicano and black 
youngsters remain in school. In the fourth 
grade, only 17 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can and 21 percent of the black students are 
reading two or more years below grade level. 
By the 12th grade, however, two of every five 
Mexican American children and more than 
half the black students are at this low level of 
reading achievement. 

Interstate comparisons reveal low achieve- 
ment levels in reading for minority students 
in all States. In the California survey area 
63 percent of the Chicanos at the 12th grade 
level are reading below grade level, while 59 
percent of the black students at the same 
level are experiencing reading deficiencies. In 
Texas, two-thirds of all Mexican Americans 
and more than 70 percent of all black 12th 
graders fail to achieve grade level expecta- 
tions in reading. By contrast, in none of the 
five States does the percentage of Anglos 
reading below grade level reach such high 
proportions. In fact, in only one State, Ari- 
zona, does the Anglo proportion approach the 
high percentages of minorities reading below 
grade level. 

GRADE REPETITION 

In the survey area, the Commission found 
that grade repetition rates for Mexican 
Americans are significantly higher than for 
Anglos. Some 16 percent of Mexican American 
students repeat the first grade as compared to 
6 percent of the Anglos. Aithough the dis- 
parity between Mexican Americans and 
Anglos at the fourth grade is not as wide 
as in the first grade, Mexican American pupils 
are still twice as likely as Anglos to repeat 
this grade. The two States with the highest 
Mexican American pupil population, Texas 
and California, reveal significant differences 
in repetition rates. In the Texas schools 
surveyed, 22 percent of Chicano pupils are 
retained in first grade as compared to 10 
percent in California. 

The purpose of grade repetition is to in- 
crease the level of achievement for the 
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retained student. In fact, the students’ 

ultimate achievement level does not gen- 

erally improve and, in addition, grade 

repetition predisposes the student to drop 

out before completion of high school. 
OVERAGENESS 

Another measure of achievement directly 
related to grade repetition is overageness for 
grade assignment. The Commission found 
that Mexican Americans in the survey area 
are as much as seven times as likely to be 
overage as their Anglo peers. The most sig- 
nificant difference appears in the eighth 
grade where more than 9 percent of the Mex- 
ican American pupils are overage as com- 
pared to a little more than 1 percent for the 
Anglo students. In the Southwest as a whole 
the degree of overageness increases for An- 
glos and blacks throughout the schooling 
process, but actually decreases for Chicanos 
between the eighth and 12th grades. The 
probable explanation for this phenomenon is 
that a very large percentage of overage Mexi- 
can American pupils leave school before 
graduation. The Commission estimated that 
at least 42 percent of overage Mexican Amer- 
ican students in the eighth grade do not con- 
tinue in school through the 12th grade. 

Again, comparing the two largest States, 
the difference is impressive. More than 16 
percent of Chicano eighth graders are overage 
in Texas. In California only about 2 percent 
are overage. 

PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Involvement in extracurricular activities 
makes the school experience more meaning- 
ful and tends to enhance school holding 
power. The Commission found, however, that 
Mexican American students are underrepre- 
sented in extracurricular activities. This is 
true whether Mexican Americans constitute 
a majority or a minority of the student en- 
rollment in a school. 

Thus, under all five measures of school 
achievement minority children are perform- 
ing at significantly lower levels than Anglos. 
This report has sought only to present ob- 
jective facts concerning the differences in 
school achievement between minority and 
majority group students, not to account for 
them. Nevertheless, the Commission believes 
these wide differences are matters of crucial 
concern to the Nation. The ultimate test of 
a school system’s effectiveness is the perform- 
ance of its students. Under that test, our 
schools are failing. 


ADMINISTRATION'S UNEMPLOY- 
MENT POLICIES ADDED $84.6 
BILLION TO NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the 1973 
budget proposals bore dramatic testa- 
ment to the cost our Nation will continue 
to pay for this administration’s poor eco- 
nomic policymaking. 

For many months the country has 
experienced the great human and eco- 
nomic waste which results from unem- 
ployment. It now becomes clear that job- 
lessness—which stands at a 10-year high 
of 6.1 percent—will have a truly massive 
impact on the Nation’s long-term finan- 
cial situation. 

Comparing the Federal deficits for 
1971 and 1972, as well as the one now 
envisaged for 1973, with those figures 
which would have resulted from a “full 
employment” situation, one finds that 
joblessness, in and of itself, will add a 
full $84.6 billion to the national debt. 

The data appearing in the budget 
message of the President speaks for 
itself. If joblessness had been held to the 
4-percent level, instead of being allowed 
to climb to 6 percent, the Nation would 
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have sustained a relatively mild $2.5 bil- 
lion deficit during the 3-year period in- 
stead of a colossal figure which few be- 
lieve will stay below $90 billion. This is 
quite a record for an administration 
which came to power during “full em- 
ployment” and promised to reduce the 
national debt. It is a truly astounding 
performance by a President who for years 
villified his political opponents on the 
grounds that they were “big spenders.” 
Nobody has spent the taxpayer’s money 
like Richard Nixon. Nobody. 

It is now estimated that fiscal year 
1972 will produce the greatest peacetime 
Federal deficit in history. If I can sur- 
mize anything from previous adminis- 
tration forecasts, however, 1973 will see 
an even greater deficit. For 1971, Presi- 
dent Nixon proposed a $1.5 billion surplus 
and delivered a $23 billion deficit. For 
1972, he predicted a $11.6 billion deficit 
and delivered a $38.8 billion deficit. Now 
he predicts a $25.5 billion deficit. Who 
can say how much more will be added to 
the Nation’s debt before the year is out? 


NO-FAULT AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, much has 
been said both for and against establish- 
ing a nationwide system of no-fault 
automobile liability insurance. During 
May and November 1971, the Senate 
Commerce Committee held 12 days of 
hearings on this subject. I have found 
the arguments for no-fault most per- 
suasive, and the current committee 
print of S. 945, the National No-Fault 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Act is clearly 
one of the most worthwhile pieces of 
consumer legislation which the Senate 
Commerce Committee will ever consider. 

Due to an unprecedented demand for 
copies of the committee print, I believe 
that it would be worthwhile if the bill 
and the staff analysis were printed in 
the Record. During the next month or 
two, the Senate Commerce Committee 
will consider the legislation in executive 
session, and the text of this legislation 
should be readily accessible. I for one 
am most enthusiastic about the bill and 
will give it my complete support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the staff analysis and Committee 
Print 1 of S. 945, the National No-Fault 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Act, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Starr ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE PRINT No. 1 OF 
S. 945, THE NATIONAL No-FAULT MOTOR 
VEHICLE INSURANCE ACT 

DESCRIPTION 

Committee Print 1 would create an essen- 
tially restructured automobile insurance 
reparations system. Tort liability arising out 
of automobile accidents would be eliminated, 
and insurance benefits to pay for losses aris- 
ing out of automobile accidents would be 
paid without regard to fault. A person in- 
jured in an auto accident would seek repara- 
tions from his own insurance company (first- 
party insurance) or the insurance company 
of the owner of the vehicle in which he was 
a passenger. An injured pedestrian would 
seek compensation from an insurance com- 
pany covering any vehicle which caused in- 
jury to him. 
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The bill would require every owner who 
operates a motor vehicle on the public road- 
ways of any State to take out a basic insur- 
ance policy to cover his own losses when 
operating his vehicle, losses of any other 
driver or passenger of his vehicle, and losses 
of any pedestrian that is injured in an ac- 
cident involving his vehicle. In addition, 
such basic insurance policy would cover 
losses incurred if a vehicle caused damage 
to any property other than a motor vehicle 
in use. For example, if a vehicle struck a 
legally parked car, the policy covering the 
vehicle would pay for damage to the parked 
car. 

To assure the availability of such manda- 
tory insurance policies, the bill would re- 
quire every insurance company doing busi- 
ness in a particular jurisdiction and writing 
auto insurance to accept every insurance ap- 
plicant who has a valid driver’s license and 
who pays a premium based upon an appli- 
cant’s proper classification. Cancellation of 
the basic policy would be prohibited unless 
the policyholder had failed to pay the pre- 
mium or had had his license revoked. 

The phrase “qualifying no-fault policy” is 
used in Committee Print 1 to describe the 
mandatory insurance policy which every 
owner of a motor vehicle must have as a 
precondition to operating his vehicle. The 
qualifying no-fault policy would provide cer- 
tain benefits to the policyholder, members 
of his family, and people injured in an auto- 
mobile accident in which his vehicle was 
involved (who were not occupants of an- 
other vehicle.) 

Broad benefits would be paid to auto acci- 
dent victims by insurers writing qualify- 
ing no-fault policies, All medical and re- 
habilitation costs would be paid by the in- 
surer issuing the qualifying no-fault pol- 
icy. In addition, all wage loss after income 
taxes would be paid until such time as the 
injured person could resume available and 
appropriate gainful activity. There is, how- 
ever, a thousand dollar per month limitation 
on the wage replacement provisions of the 
qualifying no-fault policy. For those people 
who earn more than a thousand dollars per 
month, a provision in the bill would permit 
them to purchase greater income replace- 
ment protection. Benefits under a qualifying 
no-fault policy would also be paid for loss of 
future anticipated earnings or for impair- 
ment of earning capacity resulting from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile accident. 

A qualifying no-fault policy would also 
provide benefits to pay for any services that 
an injured person would have performed for 
his or her own benefit, or the benefit of the 
family, but for the injury. For example, a 
housewife suffering from a back injury which 
prevented her from doing normal housework 
would receive benefits to pay someone to 
clean her house on a regular basis until she 
recovered from her injury. 

A qualifying no-fault policy would also 
pay benefits to any owner of property (other 
than a motor vehicle in use) which is dam- 
aged as a result of an auto accident involving 
the policyholder’s vehicle. For example, if a 
vehicle struck a picket fence after swerving 
off the road because of a blow-out, the insur- 
ance company covering the vehicle would 
pay the owner of the picket fence for its 
repair. Likewise, if that vehicle swerved off 
the road and struck a parked car, the insur- 
ance company would pay for the damage to 
the parked car. But if vehicles in use were 
involved in an accident, the owners of such 
vehicles would have to look to their own 
insurance companies for recovery of benefits 
if they had elected to buy such coverage. 

Finally, a qualifying no-fault policy would 
pay for any loss (tangible or intangible) ex- 
ceeding those described above suffered by an 
occupant of the insured’s motor vehicle, or 
pedestrian struck by such a vehicle, if such 
injured person did not own a motor vehicle or 
was not a spouse or dependent of a motor 
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vehicle owner. In other words, this coverage 
would provide excess economic loss and pain 
and suffering protection for those people not 
given the opportunity to purchase the cover- 
age described below. 

In addition to the benefits provided under 
a mandatory qualifying no-fault policy, there 
are other benefits which the insurers of such 
policies would have to offer but which the 
policyholder could choose to take or not as 
he wished. Committee Print 1 would require 
insurers of qualifying no-fault policies to 
offer collision insurance to pay for property 
damage to the policyholder’s automobile. The 
policyholder could buy such insurance and 
select whatever deductible level he wished. 

Insurers of qualifying no-fault policies 
would have to offer policyholders two other 
types of coverage: 1) coverage to pay for 
tangible loss in excess of that provided by 
the qualifying no-fault policy, and 2) cover- 
age to pay for intangible loss (pain and suf- 
fering, inconvenience, loss of enjoyment of 
life) measured by the State tort law that 
would have been applicable to the accident 
had that law not been preempted by the bill. 
A qualifying no-fault policyholder could 
elect to buy either or both coverages to pro- 
tect himself, his spouse, and any dependents 
from such loss. 

Committee Print No. 1, in effect, makes 
available to all the motoring public all the 
benefits that the present automobile repara- 
tions system now provides to the accident 
victim who is not found negligent or con- 
tributorily negligent and who is injured by 
someone who is found negligent and is fully 
insured up to the extent of the loss suffered 
by the accident victim. However, because in- 
surance against loss in excess of that pro- 
vided under the qualifying no-fault policy is 
not necessary for the economic well-being 
of an automobile accident victim or the fam- 
ily of such victim, the insurance buyer is 
given the option to buy such additional cov- 
erage if he so chooses. The controversy over 
whether the public wants to recover for in- 
tangible losses would be resolved by free 
market forces rather than legislative deter- 
mination. 

Benefits which an insurer is required to pay 
under a qualifying no-fault policy would be 
primary—the amount paid would not be re- 
duced by any benefits from other sources 
paid to cover the same loss—unless collateral 
benefits were provided by public health in- 
surance or by some private insurance or plan 
which specifically provided that its benefits 
were to be primary to the qualifying no-fault 
policy benefits. If a person had collateral 
benefits which were primary, the insurer of 
the qualifying no-fault policy would be re- 
quired to give that person a standardized 
rate reduction reflecting the amount of his 
primary collateral benefits. This arrangement 
would accomplish two purposes: 1) it would 
assure compatibility of auto insurance re- 
form legislation with health insurance re- 
form legislation; and 2) it would allow a 
person to choose his source of insurance 
benefits and avoid duplicative payments of 
premiums. 

Any disputes between an insurer and a 
policyholder which could not be resolved by 
negotiation could be resolved in a formal 
court proceeding in which the attorney fees 
of the policyholder are paid by the insurer 
and thus the insurance mechanism generally. 
For example, if the insurer refused to pay a 
Wage replacement claim arguing that the 
policyholder was able to return to work, the 
policyholder could retain an attorney to pur- 
sue his claim for continued periodic benefits. 
The policyholder’s attorney would be com- 
pensated by the insurer whether the court 
supported the policyholder’s claim or not un- 
less the court determined that such com- 
pensation was inappropriate or that the 
claim was fraudulent, frivolous, or excessive. 
No benefits for economic loss paid under a 
qualifying no-fault policy could be used to 
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compensate an attorney. However, in dis- 
putes concerning policy provisions govern- 
ing other than economic loss where reason- 
able attorney's fees are not provided, an at- 
torney would be permitted to enter into a 
contractual or contingent fee arrangement 
with a policyholder. Any contingent fee ar- 
rangement would be limited to 25% of the 
gross recovery of the policyholder, or a lesser 
amount at the discretion of the court. 

Litigation arising under the qualifying no- 
fault policy would be conducted in state 
courts of competent jurisdiction. Federal 
court jurisdiction would be limited to cases 
or controversies meeting the jurisdictional 
requirements of section 1332 of title 28 of 
the United States Code, namely diversity of 
parties and an amount in controversy exceed- 
ing $10,000. 

In the event that a person is injured or 
killed in an automobile accident in a vehicle 
or by a vehicle which is uninsured (and that 
person is not responsible for the fact that 
the vehicle is uninsured) then the victim 
may seek recovery from an assigned claims 
plan which would be required to be estab- 
lished in each State. The assigned claims plan 
would work very much like the present post- 
insolvency assessment plans. In the event 
@ person with a legitimate claim had no in- 
surance company to turn to (because the 
vehicle was uninsured or because the insur- 
ance company was insolvent) he could file 
his claim with the assigned claims plan 
which would be financed by assessing insur- 
ance companies doing business in a State on 
the basis of their premium yolume in that 
State. 

In order to facilitate the setting of rates 
under this new auto insurance reparation 
system, Committee Print No. 1 provides that 
the Secretary in consultation with state 
uniform classification system. This new clas- 
sification system would delineate the vari- 
ous risk exposures relevant to setting rates 
for qualifying no-fault policies and related 
provisions. Thus, rates set by state regula- 
tory authorities would have national uni- 
formity as to classification which reflected 
factors relevant to a first party no-fault in- 
surance system. In addition, the Federal gov- 
ernment, in consultation with the states, 
would promulgate a uniform statistical plan 
whereby insurance companies would report 
their claims and loss experience data and 
acutal rates or premiums of each class of 
risk in each rating category within each 
coverage provided under the bill. The Fed- 
eral government would then analyze this in- 
formation and make it available to state 
insurance authorities and to the general 
public. This information would permit a 
comparison of the insurers “indicated rate” 
based solely upon claims and loss experience 
data with the actual rate or premium being 
charged by the insurer. The intent of this 
provision is to make available to state regu- 
latory authorities information relevant to the 
rate making activity and to provide the in- 
surance public information regarding the 
price and quality of the product which they 
are required to purchase. 


SUMMARY 


Committee Print No. 1 of a National No- 
Fault Motor Insurance Act would create a 
mandatory auto accident reparations sys- 
tem which would insure all passengers and 
pedestrians against basic economic loss re- 
sulting from automobile accidents. The de- 
pendency of the auto insurance system on 
the tort lability system would be eliminated; 
benefits would be paid to auto accident vic- 
tims without regard to fault. Licensing 
standards and law enforcement efforts would 
serve as the main force for controlling irre- 
sponsible driver behavior; illusory reliance 
on the insurance mechanism to create a safe- 
driver environment would cease. If policy- 
holders wanted to receive payment for dam- 
ages (including pain and suffering) in ex- 
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cess of their basic economic loss resulting 
from injury or death, of it they wanted to 
protect their vehicles from physical damage, 
then they could at their option elect such 
coverages, Reasonable attorneys fees would be 
paid to the attorney of any policyholder 
who could not reach agreement with an in- 
surance company concerning the level of 
economic loss benefits due him. An auto ac- 
cident victim not covered by a policy of in- 
surance could recover from an assigned 
claims fund unless he was responsible for 
the failure of coverage. Finally, the bill 
would provide for the rationalization of in- 
surance classification systems and provide for 
the dissemination of price and quality in- 
formation that would stimulate a competi- 
tive price environment in the auto insurance 
market. 


— 


S. 945 


A bill to require no-fault motor vehicle in- 
surance as a condition precedent to using 
the public streets, roads, and highways in 
order to promote and regulate interstate 
commerce 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National No-Fault 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle driven or drawn by electrical or me- 
chanical power which is manufactured pri- 
marily for use on the public street, roads, or 
highways, except any vehicle operated exclu- 
sively on a rail or rails. 

(2) The term “insured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle (A) which is insured 
under a qualifying no-fault policy, or (B) the 
owner of which is a self-insurer with respect 
to such vehicle. 

(3) The term “uninsured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle which is not an in- 
sured motor vehicle. 

(4) The term “qualifying no-fault policy” 
means an insurance policy which meets the 
requirements of section 5 (a) and (b) (but 
such term does not refer to any provision of 
such a policy which relates solely to a cov- 
erage described in section 5(c) or an addi- 
tional coverage or benefit referred to in sec- 
tion 5(d) ). 

(5) The term “owner” means a person who 
holds the legal title to a motor vehicle; ex- 
cept that in the case of a motor vehicle 
which is the subject of a security agreement 
or lease with option to purchase with the 
debtor or lessee having the right to posses- 
sion, such term means the debtor or lessee. 

(6) The term “insurer” means any person 
or governmental entity engaged in the busi- 
ness of issuing or delivering motor vehicle 
insurance policies. 

(7) The term “self-insurer” with respect 
to any motor vehicle means a person who has 
satisfied the requirements of section 4(a) 
in the manner provided by section 4(a) (2). 

(8) The term “operation, maintenance, or 
use” when used with respect to a motor ve- 
hicle includes loading or unloading the ve- 
hicle, but does not include conduct within 
the course of a business of repairing, servic- 
ing, or otherwise maintaining vehicles unless 
the conduct occurs outside the premises of 
such business. 

(9) The term “motor vehicle accident” 
means an accident arising out of the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or use of a motor vehicle. 

(10) The term “accidental harm” means 
bodily injury, death, sickness, or disease 
caused by a motor vehicle accident while in 
or upon or entering into or alighting from, 
or through being struck by a motor vehicle or 
object drawn or propelled by a motor vehicle. 

(11) The term “death” (except as used in 


this paragraph and paragraphs (10) and 
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(12)) means accidental harm resulting at 
any time in death. 

(12) The term “injury” means accidental 
harm not resulting in death. 

(13) The term “economic loss” with re- 
spect to any injury or death means— 

(A) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred for medical, hos- 
pital, surgical, professional nursing, dental, 
ambulance, prosthetic services, and any Fed- 
erally recognized religious remedial care and 
treatment; 

(B) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred for phychiatric, 
physical, and occupational therapy and re- 
habilitation; 

(C) an amount equal to the lesser of— 

(1) $1,000 per month, or 

(ii) the monthly earnings for the period 
during which the injury or death results in 
the inability to engage in available and ap- 
propriate gainful activity, or 

(D) a monthly amount equal to the 
amount (if any) by which (i) a person’s 
monthly earnings (as defined in paragraph 
(14) ) or 1,000, whichever is less, exceeds (ii) 
any lesser monthly earnings of such person 
at such time as he resumes gainful activity. 

(E) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred as a result of such 
injury or death, including, but not limited 
to, (i) expenses incurred in obtaining serv- 
ices in substitution of those that the injured 
or deceased person would have performed for 
the benefit of himself or his family, (ii) fu- 
neral expenses, and (iti) attorneys’ fees and 
costs to the extent provided in section 8. 

(14) The term “monthly earnings” means— 

(A) in the case of a regularly employed 
person, one-twelfth of the average annual 
compensation after income taxes at the time 
of injury or death; 

(B) in the case of a person regularly self- 
employed, one-twelfth of the average annual 
earnings after income taxes at the time of 
injury or death; 

(C) in the case of an unemployed person 
or a person not regularly employed or self- 
employed, one-twelfth of the anticipated 
annual compensation after income taxes of 
such person paid from the time such person 
would reasonably have been expected to be 
regularly employed: 

Provided, however, That such sums are to 
be periodically increased in a manner corre- 
sponding to annual compensation increases 
that would predictably result but for the 
injury or death. The Secretary is authorized 
to promulgate rules consistent with this 
paragraph defining further the term 
“monthly earnings”. 

(15) The term “net economic loss” means, 
in the case of injury or death, economic loss 
reduced (but not below zero) by the amount 
of any benefit or payment received (or legally 
entitled to be received and actually available 
to the claimant) for losses resulting from 
such injury or death from any of the follow- 
ing sources— 

(A) any public health insurance or plan; 

(B) any private insurance or plan contain- 
ing explicit provisions making its benefits 
primary to any benefits under a qualifying 
no-fault policy. 

(16) The term “loss resulting from damage 
to the insured’s motor vehicle" means— 

(A) an amount equal to the direct damage 
or loss to an insured motor vehicle as a result 
of collision or upset, fire, theft, flood, or other 
hazard incident to the operation, main- 
tenance, or use of an insured motor vehicle; 
and 

(B) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred as a result of such 
damage to or loss of an insured motor vehicle, 
including expenses incurred in renting a 
vehicle in substitution for the insured motor 
vehicle for an agreed upon period. 

(17) The term “damage other than eco- 
nomic loss” means in the case of injury or 
death— 
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(A) tangible damage in excess of economic 
loss (as defined in section 3(13)); and 

(B) intangible damage, characterized also 
as pain and suffering or general damage, 
measured by applicable State tort law which 
would have been applicable but for section 3. 

(18) The term “motor vehicle in use” 
means a motor vehicle being operated on any 
public street or roadway or in any other 
public place; it does not mean a motor ve- 
hicle legally parked to the side of any public 
street or roadway or in any public place. 

(19) The term “without regard to fault” 
means irrespective of fault as a cause of in- 
jury or death, and without application of the 
principle of liability based on negligence, 

(20) The term “criminal conduct” means 
the commission of an offense punishable by 
imprisonment for one year or more, or op- 
eration or use of a motor vehicle with the 
specific intent of causing injury or damage, 
or operation or use of a motor vehicle as a 
converter without a good faith belief that 
the operator or user is legally entitled to 
operate or use such vehicle. 

(21) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of 

(22) The term “State” means any State, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, or the Canal Zone. 


TORT EXEMPTION 


Sec. 3. No person who is— 

(a) the owner, operator, or user of an in- 
sured motor vehicle, or 

(b) the operator or user of an uninsured 
motor vehicle who operates or uses such ye- 
hicle without any reason to believe that such 
vehicle is an uninsured motor vehicle, 


shall be liable for tort damages of any nature 
arising out of the ownership, maintenance, 
operation, or use of such vehicle unless that 
person is engaging in criminal conduct (as 
defined in section 2(20)) which causes such 


damage in which case he shall be liable to 
the extent provided by State law for all dam- 
ages other than economic loss. 

CONDITIONS OF OPERATION AND REGISTRATION 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) No person may register any 
motor vehicle in a State or operate or use a 
motor vehicle upon any public street, road, 
or highway of any State at any time unless 
such motor vehicle is insured under a quali- 
fying no-fault policy (as defined in section 
2(4)), pursuant to such regulations (in- 
cluding those determining the manner and 
term of proof of such insurance) as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe. 

(2) The requirements of this subsection 
may be satisfied by any owner of a motor ve- 
hicle if— 

(A) such owner provides a surety bond, 
proof of qualifications as a self-insurer, or 
other securities affording security substan- 
tially equivalent to that afforded under a 
qualifying no-fault policy, as determined and 
approved by the Secretary under regulations, 
and 

(B) the Secretary is satisfied that in case 
of injury or death or property damage, any 
claimant would have the same rights against 
such owner under applicable State law as 
the claimant would have had under such 
law had a qualifying no-fault policy been 
applicable to such vehicle. 

(b) No State may require the purchase or 
acquisition of insurance or other security as 
a condition to the ownership, registration, 
operation, or use of any motor vehicle upon 
the public streets, roads, or highways of such 
State that is inconsistent with a qualifying 
no-fault policy. 

(c) Any person who knowingly violates the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,- 
000 cr imprisonment for a period of not to 
exceed six months, or both. Attorneys General 
of the several States are given concurrent 
authority to bring actions in their respective 
State courts of competent jurisdiction seek- 
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ing a fine not to exceed $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for a period not to exceed six months 
for any knowing violations of the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section. 


INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be a qualifying no- 
fault policy, an insurance policy covering a 
motor vehicle shall provide benefits for in- 
jury or death (as defined in section 2 para- 
graphs (11) and (12) as follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2)— 

(A) in the case of injury to any person 
(including the owner, operator, or user of the 
insured motor vehicle), the insurer shall pay, 
without regard to fault, to such person an 
amount equal to the net economic loss (as 
defined in section 2(15)) sustained by such 
person as a result of such injury; or 

(B) in the case of death of any person (in- 
cluding the owner, operator, or user of the 
insured motor vehicle), the insurer shall pay, 
without regard to fault, to the legal repre- 
sentative of such person, for the benefit of 
the surviving spouse and any dependent as 
defined in section 152 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954) of such person, an amount 
equal to the net economic loss sustained by 
such spouse and dependent as a result of 
the death of such person. 

(2) No payment may be made for net 
economic loss sustained by— 

(A) the occupants of a motor vehicle other 
than the insured motor vehicle; or 

(B) the operator or user of a motor vehicle 
engaging in criminal conduct (as defined in 
section 2(20)) which causes any such loss. 

(3) Payments for net economic loss shall 
be made as such loss is incurred except that 
in the case of death, payment for such loss 
may, at the option of the beneficiary, be 
made immediately in a lump sum payment 
appropriately discounted in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary. Amounts of net 
economic loss unpaid thirty days after the 
insurer has received reasonable proof of the 
fact and amount of loss realized, and demand 
for payment thereof shall (after the expira- 
tion of such thirty days) bear interest at the 
rate of 2 per centum per month. 

(4) A claim for net economic loss based 
upon injury to or death of a person who is 
Lot an occupant of any motor vehicle in- 
volved in an accident may be made against 
the insurer of any involved vehicle. The in- 
surer against whom the claim is asserted 
shall process and pay the claim as if wholly 
responsible, but such insurer shall thereafter 
be entitled to recover from the insurers of all 
other involved vehicles proportionate contri- 
bution for the benefits paid and the costs of 
processing the claim. 

(5) No part f loss benefits pid under a 
qualifying no-fault policy (except those paid 
by provisions required in section 5(b) (1) 
shall be applied in any manner as attorney’s 
fees in the case of injury or death for which 
such benefits are paid. Any contract in vio- 
lation of this provision shall be illegal and 
unenforceable, and it shall constitute an 
unlawful and unethical act for any attorney 
to solicit, enter into, or knowingly accept 
benefits under any such contract. 

(b) In order to be a qualifying no-fault 
policy, an insurance policy covering a motor 
vehicle shall provide the following ti nefits in 
addition to those enumerated in subsection 
(a) of this section: 

(1) in the case of injury or death to any 
person not an owner of a motor vehicle or a 
spouse or dependent of an owner, the in- 
surer shall pay, without regard to fault, to 
such person compensation for damage other 
than economic loss sustained by such person 
as a result of such injury; 

(2) in the case of damage to any property 
other than a motor vehicle in use arising out 
of a motor vehicle accident, insurers of any 
motor vehicles involved in the motor ve- 
hicle accident shall pay on a proportionate 
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basis to the owner of such property an 
amount equal to the loss occasioned by the 


e. 

(c) In addition to the coverages described 
in subsections (a) and (b), the insurer issu- 
ing a qualifying no-fault policy shall make 
available to the insured the following op- 
tional insurance under the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) At the option of the insured, the in- 
surer shall offer provisions covering loss re- 
sulting from damage to the insured’s motor 
vehicle with such deductibles as the insured 
elects. 

(2) At the option of the insured, the in- 
surer shall offer to compensate for damage 
other than economic loss either or both of 
the following provisions whereby the insurer 
in the case of injury or death to the insured, 
his spouse, or any dependents agrees to pay 
(without regard to fault) to such person 
compensation for: 

(A) tangible damage in excess of economic 
loss (as defined in section 2(13) ); 

(B) intangible damage sustained by such 
person as a result of such injury or death. 

(3) (A) A person may not submit a claim 
to his imsurer for the recovery of damage 
other than economic loss sustained as a re- 
sult of an injury until the last periodic pay- 
ment for net economic loss has been made or 
until a period of three years from the time of 
the injury has elapsed, whichever occurs first. 

(B) Contingent fee arrangements for the 
prosecution of claims under a policy for com- 
pensation for damages other than economic 
loss shall be made in accordance with section 
8(b) of this Act. 

(4) Notwithstanding any provision of State 
law to the contrary, the statute of limitation 
for bringing suit under provisions providing 
compensation for damages other than eco- 
nomic loss shall be: 

(A) four years from the date of the motor 
vehicle accident upon which the claim is 
based, or 

(B) one year after the last payment for 
economic loss recoverable under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection is paid 
whichever be the lesser length of time. 

(d) (1) Any policy of insurance described in 
this section may contain— 

(A) additional coverages and benefits with 
respect to any injury, death, or any other loss 
from motor vehicle accidents or loss from 
operation of a motor vehicle; and 

(B) terms, conditions, exclusions, and de- 
ductible clauses; consistent with the re- 
quired provisions of such policy and ap- 
proved by the Secretary, who shall only ap- 
prove terms, conditions, exclusions, deduct- 
ible clauses, coverages, and benefits which 
are fair and equitable, and which limit the 
variety of coverage available so as to give 
buyers of insurance reasonable opportunity 
to compare the cost of insuring with various 
insurers. 

(2) Any policy of insurance described in 
this section shall contain a provision, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
specifying the periods within which claims 
may be filed and actions against the insurer 
may be brought. 

(e) Any policy of insurance described in 
this section must offer different standard- 
ized categories of premium reductions re- 
flecting benefits available to the policyholder 
and members of his family as a result of 
public or private insurance or plans or other 
benefit sources described in section 2(15) of 
this Act, as being primary to benefits under 
a qualified no-fault policy. 

(f) (1) No insurer may issue or offer to 
issue any policy which he represents is a 
qualifying no-fault policy unless such policy 
meets the requirements of subsections (a) 
and (b) (and of subsection (c) if the insured 
elects the optional coverage under such sub- 
section), is consistent with the requirements 
of subsection (d), and includes all applicable 
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standard uniform policy provisions under 
section 5(c) and 6(d). 

(2) (A) Any insurer who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be assessed a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $5,000 for each policy which the in- 
surer issues or offers to issue in violation of 
such paragraph. 

(B) Any insurer who willfully violates 
paragraph (1) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

(g) (1) Subject to paragraph (2)— 

(A) An application for a qualifying no- 
fault policy covering a motor vehicle in a 
State may not be rejected by an insurer au- 
thorized to issue such a policy in such State 
unless— 

(i) the principal operator of such vehicle 
does not have a license which permits him 
to operate such vehicle, or 

(ii) the application is not accompanied by 
a reasonable portion of the premium (as 
determined under regulations of the Secre- 
tary). 

(B) A qualifying no-fault policy once is- 
sued may not be canceled or refused renewal 
by an insurer except for— 

(1) suspension or revocation of the license 
of the principal operator to operate a motor 
vehicle, or 

(ii) failure to pay the premium for such 
policy after reasonable demand therefor. 


In any case of cancellation or refusal to re- 
new under clause (ii), written notice shall be 
given to the insured. 

(2) An insurer may reject or refuse to 
accept additional applications for, or refuse 
to renew qualifying no-fault policies (A) if 
the domiciliary State insurance supervisory 
authority of such insurer deems in writing 
that the financial soundness of such insurer 
would be impaired by the writing of addi- 
tional policies of such insurance, or (B) such 
insurer ceases to write any new policies of 
insurance of any kind in the jurisdiction 
of the rejected applicant. 

(3) Whoever knowingly violates, or con- 
spires to violate, the provisions of paragraph 
(1) or (2) of this subsection shall be 
assessed a civil penalty of not to exceed 
$1,000 for each separate violation. Each viola- 
tion of paragraph (A) of this subsection with 
respect to any policyholder or applicant for 
insurance shall constitute a separate 
violation. 


UNIFORM STATISTICAL PLAN AND PRICE 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with insurers and State insurance 
supervisory authorities, promulgate a com- 
mon, uniform statistical plan for the alloca- 
tion and compilation of claims and loss ex- 
perience data for each coverage under section 
5 of this Act, and upon promulgation, such 
plan shall be followed by every insurer writ- 
ing qualifying no-fault policies, and by every 
rating or advisory organization or statistical 
agent used by any such insurer to gather, 
compile, or report claims and loss experience 
data. 

(b) Such statistical plan shall contain 
data pertaining to the claims and loss ex- 
perience for the classes of risk in each rating 
territory within each coverage under section 
5 of this Act. Such statistical plan shall not 
contain data pertaining to expenses for ad- 
justing losses, underwriting expenses, general 
administration expenses, or any other ex- 
pense experience for any class of risk in each 
rating territory within the coverages under 
section 5 of this Act. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, no insurer, rating, or 
advisory organization, or statistical agent, or 
other association of insurers, may pool, or in 
any manner combine, any such expenses or 
expense experience, or otherwise act in con- 
cert with respect thereto. 

(c) Every insurer writing policies of in- 
surance which meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, and every rating or ad- 
visory organization or statistical agent used 
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by such insurer to gather or compile claims 
and loss experience data, shall report such 
data in accordance with the provisions of 
the statistical plan required by this section 
at such times and in such manner as the 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe. 

(d) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions which shall require a minimal number 
of standard uniform— 

(1) policy provisions for each coverage 
under section 5 of this Act; and 

(2) classes of risk and rating territories 
for each coverage under section 5 of this 
Act; 
in order to accomplish the purposes of the 
statistical plan required by this section. 

(e) Every insurer writing qualifying no- 
fault policies shall provide the Secretary 
with the actual rate or premium being 
charged for each class of risk in each rating 
territory within each coverage under section 
5 of this Act at such times and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary shall by rules and reg- 
ulations prescribe. 

(f) The Secretary may, after consultation 
with the insurers and State insurance super- 
visory authorities, appoint a statistical agent 
or agents, to receive, gather, compile, report, 
and analyze the claims and loss experience 
data, and actual rates or premiums, specified 
in subsections (c) and (e) of this section. 

(g) From time to time, but not less often 
than semi-annually, the Secretary shall 
analyze and freely and fully make available 
to the State insurance supervisory author- 
ities and to the general public, with respect 
to every insurer writing qualifying no-fault 
policies, a comparison of such insurer’s in- 
dicated rate based solely upon the claims 
and loss experience data for each class of risk 
in each rating territory within each coverage 
under section 5 with the actual rate or 
premiums being charged by the insurer for 
such class of risk in each rating territory 
within such coverage. The claims and loss 
experience data, and actual rates or prem- 
iums specified in subsections (c) and (e) 
of this section shall be made available to 
the general public at such times and in 
such manner as the Secretary shall by reg- 
ulation prescribe. 

(h) Any insurer writing qualifying no- 
fault policies, or any rating or advisory orga- 
nization or statistical agent used by any such 
insurer to gather, compile, or report claims 
and loss experience data with respect to 
policies meeting the requirements of section 
5, who fails to: 

(1) follow the statistical plan promul- 
gated in accordance with subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, or 

(2) observe the prohibition in subsection 
(b) of this section against pooling, or in 
any manner combining expense experience, 
or 

(3) report to the Secretary, or his statisti- 
cal agent or agents, the claims and loss ex- 
perience data as required in subsections (c) 
and (f) of this section, or 

(4) follow the standard uniform classes 
of risk and rating territories prescribed by 
the Secretary as required in subsection (d) 
of this section, or 

(5) provide the Secretary, or his statisti- 
cal agent or agents, with the actual rate or 
premium being charged for each class of 
risk in each rating territory within such 
coverage as required in subsections (e) and 
(f) of this section, 
shall be assessed a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $5,000 for each violation. 

ASSIGNED CLAIMS PLAN 

Sec. 7. (a)(1) The Secretary shall, after 
consultation with insurers and State insur- 
ance supervisory authorities, organize an as- 
signed claims bureau and assigned claims 
plan in each State. Upon organization, each 
such bureau and plan shall be maintained, 
subject to regulation by the applicable State 
insurance supervisory authority, by the in- 
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surers writing qualifying no-fault policies in 
such State if (and for so long as) the Secre- 
tary is satisfied that all such insurers are re- 
quired under State law to participate and 
that no such insurer may withdraw without 
the consent of the State, 

(2) In any case in which an assigned 
claims bureau and assigned claims plan in 
any State is not maintained in a manner con- 
sidered by the Secretary to be consistent with 
the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall 
maintain such bureau and plan. 

(3) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions which shall set forth the extent to 
which, for purposes of this section— 

(A) a self-insurer shall be treated as an 
insurer, and 

(B) benefits which a self-insurer is obli- 
gated to pay shall be treated as insurance 
benefits under a qualifying no-fault policy. 

(b) The costs incurred in the operation of 
each assigned claims bureau and assigned 
claims plan shall be assessed against insurers 
in each State by the applicable State insur- 
ance supervisory authority (or by the Secre- 
tary during any period during which such bu- 
reau and plan are maintained by him under 
subsection (a) (2)) according to regulations 
of such State authority (or of the Secretary 
if the bureau and plan are maintained by 
him) that assure fair allocations among such 
insurers writing qualifying policies in the 
State, on a basis reasonably related to the 
volume of insurance written under qualify- 
ing no-fault policies. 

(c) (1) No insurer may write any qualify- 
ing no-fault policy unless the insurer par- 
ticipates in the assigned claims bureau and 
assigned claims plan in each State in which 
such insurer writes such policies. 

(2) An insurer who violates paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be assessed a civil 
penalty of $5,000 for each policy he issues in 
violation of such paragraph. 

(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) of 
this section, each person sustaining injury or 
death (or his legal representative) may ob- 
tain the insurance benefits described in sec- 
tions 5 (a) and (b) of this Act through the 
assigned claims bureau and assigned claims 
plan in the State in which such person re- 
sides if— 

(1) no insurance benefits under qualify- 
ing no-fault policies are applicable to the in- 
jury or death; or 

(2) no such insurance benefits applicable 
to the injury or death can be identified; or 

(3) the only identifiable insurance benefits 
under qualifying no-fault policies applicable 
to the injury or death will not be paid in full 
because of financial inability of one or more 
insurers to fulfill their obligations. 

(e) A person shall be disqualified from 
receiving benefits through any assigned 
claims bureau and assigned claims plan es- 
tablished pursuant to this section if— 

(1) such person is disqualified under sec- 
tion 5(a)(2)(B) of this Act from receiving 
the insurance benefits under section 5(a) of 
this Act, 

(2) such person was— 

(A) the owner or registrant of an unin- 
sured motor vehicle at the time of its in- 
volvement in the accident out of which such 
person’s injury arose, or 

(B) the operator of such a vehicle at 
such time with reason to believe that such 
vehicle was an uninsured motor vehicle. 

(f) A claim or claims arising from injury 
or death to one person sustained in one acci- 
dent and brought through the applicable as- 
signed claims plan shall be assigned to one 
insurer, or to the applicable assigned claims 
bureau, which after such assignment shall 
have the same rights and obligations as it 
would have had had it issued a qualifying 
no-fault policy (or such form as the Secre- 
tary by regulation prescribes) applicable to 
such injury or death. 

(g) The assignment of claims shall be made 
according to regulations of the State super- 
visory authority (or the Secretary if the bu- 
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reau and plan are maintained by him under 
subsection (a)(2)) that assure fair alloca- 
tion of the burden of assigned claims among 
insurers doing business in the particular 
State on a basis reasonably related to the vol- 
ume of insurance written under sections 5 
(a) and (b) of this Act. 

(h) A person or his legal representative 
claiming through an assigned claims plan 
shall notify the applicable bureau of his 
claim within the period prescribed under sec- 
tion 5(d) (2) for filing a claim for insurance 
benefits under section 5 (a) or (b). The bu- 
reau shall promptly assign the claim and 
notify the claimant of the identity and ad- 
dress of the insurer to which the claim is as- 
signed, or of the bureau if the claim is as- 
signed to it. No action by the claimant against 
the insurer to which his claim is assigned, 
or against the bureau if the claim is assigned 
to it, shall be commenced later than sixty 
days after receipt of notice of the assignment 
or after the expiration of the period pre- 
scribed in section 5(d)(2) for commencing 
an action against an insurer, whichever ig 
later. 

(i) All reasonable and necessary costs in- 
curred in the handling and disposition of 
assigned claims, including amount paid pur- 
suant to assessments under subsection (b) 
of this section, may be considered in making 
or regulating rates for the insurance under 
sections 5 (a) and (b) of this Act, but if 
such costs are considered in the rates or 
premiums for such insurance, the pure loss 
portion of such costs shall be reported sep- 
arately under the uniform statistical plan 
provided for by section 6 of this Act, and 
that portion of the actual rate or premium 
being charged for such insurance attribut- 
able to the entire amount of such costs in- 
curred in the handling and disposition of as- 
signed claims shall be reported separately 
under subsection (e) of section 6 of this Act. 

(j) An insurer who makes an assigned 
claims payment shall be subrogated to any 
rights the person to whom the payment was 
made may have had against the owner or 
operator of any uninsured motor vehicle in- 
volved in the accident out of which the claim 
arose. 

CLAIMANT'S ATTORNEY'S FEES 


Sec. 8. (a) A person making a claim under 
& qualifying no-fault policy may be allowed 
an award of a reasonable sum for attorney's 
fee (based upon actual time expended) and 
all reasonable costs of suit in any case in 
which the insurer denies all or part of a 
claim for benefits under such policy unless 
the court determines that the claim was 
fraudulent, excessive, or frivolous, 

(b) A person making claim under policy 
provisions meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 5(b)(1) or 5(c) may enter into a con- 
tingent fee arrangement with an attorney 
but in no event may the fee exceed 25 per 
centum of any award the claimant receives, 
and may be further limited at the discretion 
of the court. 


FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 


Sec. 9. Within the discretion of the court, 
an insurer or self-insurer may be allowed an 
award of a reasonable sum as attorney's fee 
(based upon actual time expended) and all 
reasonable costs of suit for its defense 
against a person making claim against such 
insurer or self-insurer where such claim was 
fraudulent, and such attorney’s fee and all 
such reasonable costs of suit so awarded may 
be treated as an offset against any benefits 
due or to become due to such person. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 10. In order to carry out the provisions 
and fulfill the purpose of this Act the Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1) consult with representatives of State 
agencies charged with the regulation of the 
business of insurance, representatives of the 
private insurance business, and such other 
persons, organizations, and agencies of the 
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Federal, State, or local governments as he 
deems necessary and 

(2) make, promulgate, amend, and repeal 
such regulations as he deems necessary. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec. 11. (a) No district court of the United 
States may entertain an action for breach 
of any contractual or other obligation as- 
sumed by an insurer or self-insurer under a 
policy of insurance containing mandatory or 
optional provisions in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 of this Act unless a person bringing 
such action meets the jurisdictional require- 
ments of section 1332 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, 

(b) Any person may bring suit for breach 
of any contractual obligation assumed by an 
insurer under a policy of insurance contain- 
ing such mandatory or optional provisions in 
any State court of competent jurisdiction. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 12. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act shall take effect one year 
after its enactment. 

(b) Sections 4, 5(f), and 7(d) shall take 
effect on the first day of the eighteenth cal- 
endar month which begins after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Section 3 shall apply 
with respect to accidents occurring on or 
after the first day of such eighteenth calen- 
dar month. 


STATE-FEDERAL COOPERATION IN 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF NURSING 
HOME REGULATIONS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the recent 
conference in Washington sponsored by 
Duke University Center for the Study 
of Aging, the American Association of 
Retired Persons, and the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association surveyed the 
topic “Nursing Homes: Critical Issues in 
a National Policy.” The conference 
brought together the foremost experts 
in long-term care from all parts of the 
Nation. 

One of the speeches delivered at this 
conference was most enlightening to me. 
Mr. Arthur Jarvis, director of the Hos- 
pital and Medical Care for the State of 
Connecticut, spoke eloquently about the 
weaknesses in the present system which 
essentially he describes as the break- 
down of the necessary cooperation be- 
tween the single State agency and the 
appropriate Federal, HEW units given 
the responsibility of enforcing Federal 
medicare standards. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech titled “Whatever Happened to 
Creative Federalism in Long-Term 
Care” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO CREATIVE FEDERALISM 
IN LONG TERM CARE? 
(By Arthur J. Jarvis) 

The program for this conference lists my 
official title with the State of Connecticut. 
My remarks today however, will be within the 
context of my position as an officer of an 
organization with the rather longwinded 
name, The National Association of Directors 
of Health Facility Licensure and Certifica- 
tion Programs. Our name is long, but our 
history is relatively short, having been 
formed but two years ago in Denver, Colorado 
as an affiliate of the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers, which is the na- 
tional organization for State Health Com- 
missioners and under the auspices and sup- 
port of the Health Facilities Surveyor Im- 
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provement Program of the Community 
Health Service. To address a national con- 
ference of this kind on just my experience 
as the State Agency Director in Connecticut 
would be too parochial to say the least. In 
fact, many of the problems that I am dis- 
cussing in this paper concerning health pro- 
grams implementation at the state level are 
not a major problem in Connecticut. Rather 
my remarks are a distillation of problems 
common to some or all of the State Agencies 
responsible for health facilities surveillance 
in the United States. 

Just one last bit of housekeeping, and that 
is although the panel for this afternoon is 
addressing itself to the whole problem area 
of standard setting, standard setting for Fed- 
eral programs is primarily a Federal respon- 
sibility, but actual implementation of those 
standards is the unique job of the State 
Agency, The problems inherent in that re- 
sponsibility are what we shall examine to- 
day. 

When President Johnson first coined the 
phrase “creative federalism,” he did so in 
order to describe what he hoped would be a 
new epoch of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government establishment and the 
states that, hopefully, would insure that the 
full intent of Congress would be effectively 
delivered at the local level. Originally, the 
word federalism described the political phi- 
losophy of the Federalist Party founded by 
Alexander Hamilton. While this is not the 
place to discuss in any detail the essential 
differences between Hamiltonian and Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, suffice it to say, the se- 
mantic etiology of the word connotes bigness 
and centrality of Federal power and its con- 
comitant ability to collect enormous revenue 
and thereby re-distribute power. More re- 
cently, the word federalism has been used to 
describe that particular set of conditions 
under which the Federal Government and the 
government of any given state work coopera- 
tively to implement a program of law passed 
by the Congress, While the first 32 years of 
this century saw our country make the tran- 
sition from one of concentrated enterprise 
capitalism to the beginning of governmen- 
tal cooperation, the roots of federalism as we 
know it today are found in the implementa- 
tion of the social and humane programs of 
the 1930's. Indeed, by the mid-1930's, the 
phrase “cooperative federalism” was already 
in use. The agonies and pitfalls between 
“cooperative” federalism and “creative” fed- 
eralism are many. Be that as it may, there 
was the hope in the mid-1960’s that the 
citizens of this country would, in fact, re- 
ceive the services of a given program in the 
form and the intent that they started out 
with in Washington. 

The next question is: How does federalism 
suddenly become “creative”? “To create” is 
defined as to cause to come into existence as 
an original product or idea of human intel- 
ligence or imagination. Therefore, we must 
pause to assess just how creative we have 
been since the phrase was first introduced 
and what are the problems on the state’s 
side of federalism in assuring quality in long 
term care facilities. 

There is another phrase in common usage 
which describes that bureaucracy in Federal 
and state government that is responsible for 
translating the statutory language of Con- 
gress into tangible delivery at the local level. 
This machinery has been described as “the 
silent government.” 

More specifically, it describes those deci- 
sion makers within government who by ad- 
ministrative regulation either implement or 
even change what the voter thought he was 
getting in an original piece of legislation, 
into what is actually delivered. Whether or 
not we agree with John Gardner's descrip- 
tion of this bureaucracy as it operates in 
Washington, as, “the grimy machinery by 
which the public business gets done,” is 
really beside the point. The fact remains this 
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“silent government” does exist and its 
strengths and weaknesses are at the very root 
of the problem of trying to establish and 
maintain high standards of health care for 
the elderly. 

Perhaps we should concentrate on Gard- 
ner’s further observation that, “high-minded 
citizens may feel noble just fighting good 
causes, but high-mindedness is no substitu- 
tion for professional skill in doing battle.” 

This latter point as it relates to State 
Agencies is the thesis of this paper. I know 
of no component of the so-called silent gov- 
ernment of the United States that is less 
well-known or less understood as that of the 
designated State Agency for the implementa- 
tion of Medicare and Medicaid and state 
standards in our respective states. 

Let us examine the configuration of Medi- 
care implementation. Following the success- 
ful passage of the 1965 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, Title XVIII and Title 
XIX were legislative realities for the Ameri- 
can people, 

The big news, of course, was Title XVIII. 
At long last, the elderly of this country felt 
that they had finally won that package of 
benefits that would allow them to receive 
needed health services in an atmosphere of 
dignity and respect. To insure that the care 
delivered to beneficiaries was of satisfactory, 
if not high quality, the Congress wisely built 
safeguards into the legislation, such that 
any hospital, nursing home, or agency po- 
tentially eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram, first meet federally established stand- 
ards of quality care, These regulations were 
euphemistically entitled “The Conditions of 
Participation.” 

The wheels of federalism began to grind 
and in all states, the Governor was asked 
by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to designate a State Agency which 
would be charged with the responsibility of 
applying those conditions of participation to 
potential providers and make recommenda- 
tions as to whether or not they should be 
certified to participate in the program. In 
some states, this resulted in setting up a 
separate unit for this purpose within the 
Health Department. In others, such as in 
Connecticut, it was combined with the al- 
ready existent licensing authority for health 
facilities. A contract was then signed be- 
tween the state and Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare whereby the Federal 
Government agreed to certain conditions of 
reimbursement, in return for which the des- 
ignated State Agency agreed to survey po- 
tential providers of service. We were told at 
the time that the contract was consummated 
that the Federal Government was agreeing 
to 100 percent reimbursement to insure that 
they were getting the best bang for their 
part of the buck. 

The designated Federal Agency for Title 
XVIII within HEW is the Social Security 
Administration and its Bureau of Health 
Insurance. It, in turn, has Regional Repre- 
sentatives in each of the ten Regional Offices 
of HEW who are charged with the responsi- 
bility for on-going supervision and support 
of the State Agencies in their Region as well 
as acting as a liaison between the State 
Agency and the Central Office. 

As you can see from this description of the 
federalist configuration Zor Medicare, when 
all is said and done, the actual job, on a 
day-to-day basis, of seeing to it that quality 
health care is being delivered to the citizens 
of this country is in the hands of the State 
Agency and that agency alone. 

Prior to Medicare, the various state health 
facility licensure agencies were entities unto 
themselves. With the arrival of Medicare, 
these licensure agencies were coalesced into 
a national network of standard enforcement 
agencies in the health care field. Prior to 
1965, state and local surveillance of health 
facility operations was a patchwork at best, 
ranging from some states that had no li- 
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censure laws whatsoever to those with very 
sophisticated systems for standard setting 
and surveillance. Medicare promised to be 
a new and exciting vehicle by which the State 
Agency could cross the bridge from the days 
of sheer inspection to that of surveying a 
facility and being able to provide it with the 
necessary consultation for corrective action 
as well as to ve able to exercise some mean- 
ingful authority in the overall coordination 
of the health delivery system. 

In 1966, State Agencies were asked by the 
Federal Government to implement the 3 C’s 
of Medicare: 

The first “C” was Certification which was 
the enforcement of the Conditions of Parti- 
cipation for the various providers. 

The second “C” was Consultation. This 
component was particularly exciting to me 
as a graduate Hospital Administrator and a 
product and a creature of the voluntary 
sector. Now! Whenever a deficiency was noted 
in our certification activity we were re- 
quired by regulation to render consultation 
by qualified people. This had the salutary 
effect of dividing the inspecting of surveying 
side of surveillance on the one hand and 
the consultant expertise needed for cor- 
rective action on the other. 

Finally, the third “C” was dubbed Co- 
ordination. While clear definitions of what 
Coordination meant were vague at best even 
in the very earliest days of Medicare, none 
the less, to some of us it meant an oppor- 
tunity to look at levels of care and to dove- 
tail the various components of the full 
spectrum of the health delivery system thus 
insuring a more efficient and economic de- 
livery of health care such that a meaningful 
continuum of care for patients might at least 
start to become a reality. Unfortunately, we 
learned that due to the subsequent limita- 
tion of benefits coordination of the delivery 
system was never tried and we were ulti- 
mately told to forget it. 

A fourth charge to the State Agency should 
also be examined. Namely our original specific 
surveillance and consultation responsibilities 
for Utilization Review Committees. For the 
first time in the history of institutional care 
in this country—a nationwide standard was 
established for reviewing the adequacy of 
physician peer group review of medical care 
actually delivered at the bedside of our 
health institutions. The review of utilization, 
after all, was supposed to be, in the first in- 
stance, a sort of actuarial review in terms 
of the volume of services rendered. How- 
ever, it was also supposed to review for the 
justification and necessity of those services 
(including drugs and biologicals). How could 
a physician reviewer on the Utilization Re- 
view Committee answer the question of justi- 
fication and necessity without first asking 
himself—What is good care for a patient of 
this age, sex and diagnosis? 

Thus, for the first time, peer group re- 
view and medical quality care audit was at 
last accountable to a public agency. A rec- 
ognition that in the second half of the 
Twentieth Century the practice of medicine 
in community hospitals treating the diag- 
noses common to the great bulk of our pa- 
tients had long ago evolved into a predict- 
able science with clearly definable criteria 
and not a totally subjective Art unique to 
each licensed physician. 

This was the setting for the State Agen- 
cies as the brave new world of Medicare 
surveillance began. It contained, I believe, 
all of those elements of enforcement and 
clinical safeguards for the patient that the 
American people thought they would get 
with Medicare. The truth of the matter is 
that the integrity of this monitoring system 
was short lived, indeed. When the voluntary 
and private sector (to say nothing of the 
third party payers) realized just how effective 
this system could be and what that implied 
for the status quo, it took only the better part 
of a year to arrange things such that—not 
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only the system was weakened, but the State 
Agency was placed in the category of an un- 
welcome relation who had to be tolerated but 
ignored. 

Since those early days that have evolved 
since Medicare began, we State Agencies 
have been the package of the 3 C’s and 
URC responsibility erode such that effective 
enforcement (which has become the theme 
of this conference) is still a primary con- 
cern in Health Care in 1971. The reason is 
that the national monitoring system that 
could have been generated from the original 
charge to the State Agency was never al- 
lowed to really get off the ground and we 
still have “warehouses for the dying.” Small 
wonder that states have been reluctant to 
ask for higher standards above the Medi- 
care base when even the base increasingly 
appeared to be unenforceable when taken 
in context with the original State Agency 
charge. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I possi- 
bly can that I hope that the lessons, both 
beneficial and discouraging, learned from 
the Medicare experience will be applied as 
we implement Title XI and attempt to ful- 
fill the intent of Congress when they passed 
it. Then, indeed, we can get to the business 
of making the nursing homes of America 
what President Nixon has described as 
“shining symbols of comfort and concern.” 

To help you visualize the peculiar position 
the State Agency finds itself in implement- 
ing Federal health care programs at the state 
level; picture the state as located in the neck 
of an hourglass between the upper and lower 
chambers of the vessel. The upper chamber 
can then be designated as the Federal lével 
from whence as we all know, “all good things 
flow.” The bottom chamber can be described 
as the anticipated recipient of the fruits of 
that program. In between the two is the state. 
If it is cooperative, the sand will flow freely 
but if it is obstructive the flow will be less 
than it should be or even worse, block that 
process so effectively that the recipients of 
the program receive the benefits of that pro- 
gram in a manner and form not originally in- 
tended. I would ask that you notice very 
carefully please that in my somewhat tor- 
tured analogy of the hourglass, I suggested 
that the State could be the balance between 
effective local delivery of a given Federal pro- 
gram versus a kind of delivery that cheats 
the American taxpayer. For, more often than 
not the rub in effective implementation is 
not the designated State Agency per se but 
the harsh and real fact that it is a component 
of the overall mosaic of state government. 
Accordingly, its organic effectiveness is di- 
rectly proportional to the philosophical, polit- 
ical and fiscal anxieties that beset every other 
part of state government. Having said the 
foregoing and trying to be gentle in my de- 
scription of State Agency problems, the real 
facts of the matter, ladies and gentlemen 
are: 

1. Federalism versus states’ rights. 

2. Political horseplay with the lives and 
safety of the elderly on the part of both 
sides of the federalism configuration. 

3. Administrative corseting of programs by 
the states. 

4. And ultimately, and finally, a matter 
of money. 

I should now like to list four major prob- 
lem areas which I feel are significantly detri- 
mental and injurious to effective implemen- 
tation of health care surveillatice programs at 
both the Federal and state levels. 

The first are those administrative corsets 
imposed by the various states on funds allo- 
cated by the Federal Government for the 
single purpose of creating and maintaining 
an effective surveillance and consultation 
mechanism for health facilities in the long- 
term-care health field. 

A second problem is Federal regulations 
which are often too lengthy, sometimes ir- 
relevant and worst of all unenforceable, and 
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which certainly don’t always direct them- 
selves to the real purpose of the program with 
the result that the delivery of quality health 
care in a humane and compassionate atmos- 
phere, if not frustrated, is weakened sub- 
stantially. 

Third, is that the powerful health deliver- 
ers appear to have an inordinate effect upon 
not only the formation of Federal regula- 
tions, but the way in which they are en- 
forced. The Federal establishment appears to 
listen more to organizations concerned with 
health delivery and payment rather than to 
the very people with whom they have a con- 
tract to implement their standards, and worst 
of all, the users of health care—the con- 
sumers! They deny themselves the State 
Agency expertise in the area of standard set- 
ting, standard implementation, and enforce- 
ability necessary to have an effective program 
nationwide; and they further deny them- 
Selves and the states the crucial input from 
the users. 

There is little evidence to suggest that 
these influences have had a significant im- 
pact on Medicare. It is yet to be seen whether 
or not these influences will trigger a sensitive 
and compassionate response from the Federal 
decision makers for Medicaid or any other 
Federally-supported health care program for 
that matter. This is particularly discouraging 
when you contemplate that Title XIX will 
affect hundreds of thousands more of our 
elderly citizens in health care facilities than 
Medicare ever dreamed of and yet—the proc- 
ess goes on! 

Finally, the health consumer has a right to 
have a voice in standard setting at both the 
Federal and state level and certainly expects 
that he will be cared for in safe health facili- 
ties that deliver him a service of high quality 
care. There appears to us to be only modest 
attempts by the Federal Government to es- 
tablish such a consumer representation and 
despite his many advocates around the coun- 


try, when all is said and done, the consumer 
must and should look to the State Agency to 
function as a consumer advocate. It is a chal- 
lenge we accept willingly. Indeed, it is at the 
very core of our operation. We should re- 
member the very reason that the State 
Agency came into existence originally, long 


before any Federal regulations, was the 
decision that the public health should be 
protected, It was the will of the governed 
through their elected state representatives 
that surveillance of health care facilities un- 
der licensure statutes be implemented to in- 
sure safe and humane care. The same sense 
of mission to protect the patient did not sud- 
denly disappear from State Agency personnel 
at the moment that Federal programs sud- 
denly appeared as a State Agency responsibil- 
ity. I am happy to report to you that this 
sense of mission is still very much alive in 
state agencies and quite well, thank you. 
Having listed these four problem areas, 
let us now examine them in some detail so 
that I might share with you what corrective 
action we might take. The first problem is 
administrative control imposed by states on 
allocated Federal funds. Our experience here 
is almost totally based on the Medicare ex- 
perience. When the Bureau of Health Insur- 
ance first signed its contract with the State 
Agency for health care surveillance it prom- 
ised 100 per cent reimbursement for all costs 
to the state. The Bureau has stood by that 
contract and, as both sides in the Federal- 
State partnership have grown in expertise 
with regards to personnel need to adequately 
implement the program, the Medicare 
budgets for the various State Agencies have 
been executed by the Social Security Admin- 
istration in a businesslike fashion with 
workable and appropriate methods of con- 
trol and accountability, However, it is one 
thing to get a budget approved by a desig- 
nated Federal Agency to implement a pro- 
gram but it is quite another for the State 
Agency Director to implement that program 
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within the confines of administrative con- 
trols of state government. These state con- 
trols can restrict the numbers and types of 
required health professionals. Indeed, these 
controls can actually impede the successful 
recruitment of those individuals that are 
needed as a minimum to effectively carry out 
the program of health care facilities sur- 
veillance called for in the Federal establish- 
ment. 

These controls affect such things as salary 
levels, recruitment of the proper numbers 
and types of professional personnel and 
usually occur at just that point in time when 
it is most appropriate for the State Agency 
to enhance and strengthen the thrust of 
their surveillance program, We are thus de- 
nied the opportunity to train and utilize 
these personnel to make the most effective 
use of them in implementing standards and 
assuring the delivery of quality care to the 
elderly. 

Time and time again, State Agencies are 
charged with a mandate to maintain effec- 
tive and meaningful surveillance over health 
care services given appropriate financial sup- 
port from the proper Federal Agency only to 
find that the effectiveness of such surveil- 
lance is thwarted by a pervading state phi- 
losophy that once Federal funds are received 
by the state it becomes state money and not 
Federal money. This is despite the fact that 
each and every dollar bill is stamped with 
the name of that specific program which the 
Federal Government has allocated the 
money. All too often such allocations are 
seen by the states as a debit- »* their general 
fund and little else. 

Although the Federal Government sup- 
ports the State Agency logistically with suffi- 
cient money by virtue of a line item budget, 
the states can still exercise such restrictive 
controls over those allocations such that per- 
sonnel and other logistical support needed 
to carry on an effective surveillance program 
are not procured either at the time they are 
needed or in the numbers and quality neces- 
sary. 

The second problem it seems to me that is 
frustrating the intent of the American public 
in matters of health care is the significant 
impact of lobbying pressures brought by the 
voluntary and proprietary sectors in the 
whole area of the establishment of Federal 
standards and even worse their subsequent 
promulgation. Regrettably, these pressures 
are not only in the area of the standards 
themselves, but in the surveillance mecha- 
nism as well, Prior to 1966, any sort of na- 
tional standard of surveillance of quality 
care in health facilities was devoted almost 
exclusively to general hospitals. Even though 
this was voluntary in concept, it carried with 
it compulsions of: third party payment; 
approval of medical, nursing and other train- 
ing programs; and professional and public 
prestige—rather significant compulsions to 
say the least. 

Medicare was that revolution that estab- 
lished a national standard for most of the 
major components of the health delivery 
system. Now it is 1971 and it seems to me 
that the pre-1965 days of the consumer 
accepting a standard of care decided quietly 
in the panelled executive offices of national 
voluntary organizations in Chicago and the 
medical staff meeting rooms of our hos- 
pitals should be over. What a tragedy that 
with the advent of Medicare the American 
public had an opportunity to receive the 
benefits of an objective review of their health 
care system by virtue of an outside govern- 
ment survey only to have this opportunity 
subsequently weakened or sometimes 
thwarted by the lobbying pressures of the 
provider and fiscal intermediary establish- 
ment. 

Therefore, what of the future? Obviously, 
several options are open to us. One would 
be that the Federal Government take over 
the surveillance of health facilities. The 
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problem here, oi t. rse, is that such a move 
would require a catastrophic number of Fed- 
eral employees to do the job adequately and 
would, in most instances, duplicate existing 
personnel already employed by the state for 
licensure purposes. Therefore, it is clear 
that the federalism configuration of the des- 
ignated State Agency is still the only work- 
able way currently evident with which to 
maintain effective health facilities surveil- 
lance. But the State Agency cannot go it 
alone. It must have, as it has had in the 
past, the continued support of the Federal 
Government for funding the necessary ex- 
penses in developing a successful and effec- 
tive program. However, in those instances 
when the bureaucracy of any state operates 
in such a manner so as to weaken or even 
cripple surveillance programs in health care 
facilities, then I suggest that Federal agen- 
cies charged by the Congress with respon- 
sibility for the program should and must go 
to those decision makers of state government 
to unclog any barriers placed in the way 
of fulfilling the intent of the American tax- 
payer and the safety of their health facili- 
ties. 

A single letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the governors is a 
good start, but it is not enough. Many times, 
over the last two years, the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Health Facility Licensure 
and Certification Programs as well as ASTHO 
have raised this very question with Federal 
Officials on occasions too numerous to count. 
It is my opinion that their authority or re- 
sponsibility to confront an obstructive state 
official is not as apparently clear to them as 
we would like. Whether this is a failure in 
statutory language of the Congressional Act 
or in its subsequent interpretation in ad- 
ministrative regulation, the fact remains that 
Federal officials are hesitant in this regard for 
reasons that appear to be as much legislative 
as politically timid over states’ rights intru- 
sion; even though the intent of the Federal 
and national will for patient safety and qual- 
ity care is being frustrated. 

I suggest that the time has past for execu- 
tive branch politics to get in the way of the 
right of every American to have safe health 
care of high quality. If the word “federalism” 
indeed “creative federaiism” means anything 
at all, it should mean first of all a partner- 
ship between the Federal Government and 
that of the state. Like any partnership, each 
half must carry its own load to insure that 
the job gets done. Therefore, if it appears 
that a given state bureaucracy is, by adminis- 
trative flat, thwarting the intent and letter 
of the national will, then it is the responsi- 
bility of Federal officials to confront those 
decision makers of that state bureaucracy. 
They must have authority to threaten cutoff 
of Federal funds to the state if interference 
with the implementation of the program con- 
tinues. Whatever has to be done on the part 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Federal Government to clarify this re- 
sponsibility for Federal officials should and 
must be done, and done quickly. Otherwise, 
the Title XIX program for Skilled Nursing 
Homes will suffer many of the same reversals 
that Medicare went through and we will 
never have an effective national monitoring 
system for health facilities. 

The major portion of this paper has con- 
cerned itself with the survey surveillance re- 
sponsibility of the State Agency. Let us turn 
our attention now to the question of stand- 
ard setting. 

Through the State Agency contract, State 
Agency surveyors become Federal representa- 
tives, if you will, to insure the effective im- 
plementation of a given program, Standard 
settings for Federal programs remains a pri- 
mary Federal responsibility. Federal stand- 
ards are written and amended in the first in- 
stance in response to legislative mandate. 
They are then amended either in reaction to 
& crisis or, thirdly, because of the successful 
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lobbying of some component of the voluntary 
or private sector. 

As I look at these three methods of Fed- 
eral setting, I am reminded of what the 
Coach of the University of Texas once said 
about the forward pass. He said that when 
you throw a football into the air three things 
can happen and two of them are bad. I 
suggest that any of these three methods of 
Tegulation promulgation can be detrimental 
in securing and realizing workable and en- 
forceable standards. There must be a mean- 
ingful dialogue between those who set 
standards at the Federal level and the State 
Agency personnel mandated under the law 
to enforce them. All three methods of Fed- 
eral standard promulgation always run the 
risk of being an unenforceable or unrealistic 
standard when actually tested in the field. 
The number of instances of this kind that 
have occurred during the Medicare history 
are simply too numerous to mention, with 
the result that standard setters at the state 
level find themselves at times in serious 
disagreement with their Federal colleagues. 
I would plead that the “High Noon” type 
“shoot-out” between State Agencies and 
Rockville, Baltimore, and HEW, South, come 
to a halt before regulations are written in 
a form that is irreversible. I further strongly 
urge that State Agency personnel be called 
in on an advisory capacity to consult with 
Federal decision makers at a time the stand- 
ards are actually being developed. This 
would have the advantage of counseling 
Federal decision makers not only as to en- 
forceability of a given standard, but as to 
its actual effectiveness in really assuring the 
delivery of quality care to the elderly. All 
of this regardless of whether or not the 
nursing home is in Podunk, U.S.A. or down- 
town Manhattan. Hence, the Health re- 
sources of any given community must be 
matched in a meaningful way with the long 
term care needs of the elderly no matter 
where they live. We cannot forget that there 
is no geographical uniqueness to the physio- 
logical, clinical and social needs of the aging 
process. 

In those communities where local resources 
are not adequate for the job, then Federal 
money should be channeled thru local con- 
sumer corporations to create those resources 
needed to deliver care not only to the elderly 
but to all age groups in that community. 

I have, in this paper, attempted to sum- 
marize the problems facing the State Agency 
in implementing and assuring quality health 
care in the long term care field. I categorized 
our role in the overall governmental machin- 
ery as the most silent of the silent govern- 
ment. With the formation of our association, 
I and my Colleagues hoped to disturb that 
silence, I hope today that that stillness has 
been even more disturbed so that the true 
role of the State Agency and the problems 
it is facing today are made clear to all who 
presume to speak for the elderly sick of our 
country. Collectively, the State Health De- 
partments of this nation have the largest 
single pool of knowledge and expertise for 
understanding the problems and health 
needs of the long term patients based upon 
the actual situations in which they exist. I 
hope I have made it clear that we State Agen- 
cies see ourselves not only as code en- 
forcement officers, not only as professional 
consultants with the expertise necessary to 
assist nursing homes in corrective action, 
but above all the primary and sometimes the 
only advocate of the sick elderly charged 
under the law to assure that that consumer 
has the protection he or she deserves; and in 
fact, is receiving a quality of health care 
which is their American Right. 

Do we really want nursing homes in Amer- 
ica that are “shining symbols of comfort and 
concern?” If we do, then the important role 
and contribution of the State Agency must 
be: 


“Understood—Supported—and Strength- 
ened.” 
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We have our weaknesses and we have our 
problems, but when all is said and done, we 
are the ones you have asked to do the job! 
We can do it as well as you let us. 

Thank you. 


HIGHWAYS AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a head-on 
clash seems to be in the making between 
the environmentalists and those who 
plan and build the Nation’s highways. 

Some of the conservation organiza- 
tions, and individual conservationists, 
have said frankly that they intend to 
make the highway industry their next 
target—that they will zero in on high- 
way building in the next few months, 
questioning both the need for more roads 
and highways and freeways in the coun- 
try, and the environmentally damaging 
way in which many of those now under- 
way are being constructed. 

The highway industry counters that 
with America a nation on wheels, we 
are going to need more rather than fewer 
highways of all types in the future, but 
that with good planning we can have 
both the roads we need and an improved, 
rather than a shattered, environment 
surrounding them. 

I hope that instead of fighting one an- 
other these two groups will sit down and 
work and plan together. There is no 
question but that highways can be en- 
gineered and built in such ways as to 
preserve the natural physical features of 
an area, enhance the scenic beauty of 
the countryside, protect historical build- 
ings and monuments, and make mag- 
nificent areas and views more accessible 
without destroying the ecology of the re- 
gion generally. It will take time and ef- 
fort and money, but we can do it. Social 
and environmental costs and benefits are 
often intangible, but we have no choice 
but to find some way to measure „nem 
and build our highways with these con- 
siderations in the forefront. 

In my part of the world—the West— 
the question is not whether we shall 
build more roads—but how soon we can 
do it. 

Douglas C. Smith, AIA, an architect 
with the Highway Users Federation for 
Safety and Mobility, has written a most 
informative article in the fall 1971, issue 
of Petroleum Today entitled “Highways 
and the Environment,” in which he 
points out that with planning, good 
things can happen to highways and the 
areas through which they are built. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Smith’s ar- 
ticle be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAYS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
(By Douglas C. Smith, AIA) 

Highways and the environment. Inimical? 
Some say so, citing only-too-well known 
horror stories as substantiation. 

Not necessarily so, say others who point 
out examples of excellence and compatibility. 

Both views are right, or at least partly so. 
There is good and bad in the highway mi- 
lieu, just as in any other field. And highways, 
like the income tax, will be with us, mixed 
blessings and all, for a long time. 

The President’s Council on Recreation and 
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Natural Beauty and the Commerce Depart- 
ment have documented the fact that driving 
for pleasure is far and away the number 
one recreational activity. It accounts for 42 
per cent of all outdoor recreation. 

Consultant Arnold Vollmer, a leading New 
York landscape architect, has said ... “an 
enjoyment of the outdoors was, until the 
invention of the motor car, essentially the 
prerogative of the rich, and as urbanism 
increased it became more so. The city kid 
found his recreation either on a busy street, 
a dusty vacant lot, or at best a crowded beach 
at the terminus of a rapid transit line, Mass 
enjoyment of the outdoors started with the 
motor car. In spite of some ills which have 
accompanied it, the auto has been one of the 
most democratizing influences in our so- 
ciety.” Vollmer'’s statement appears quite 
true. Americans love their cars. And the love 
affair shows no sign of abating. 

What is true of recreational driving is 
true of other driving. It is by choice that we 
have sO many cars on the road so many hours 
of the day. Consistently and predictably, 
most people who respond to questionnaires 
on public transit say they favor public tran- 
sit, but will not ride it. In a typical poll taken 
by John B. Lansing at the University of 
Michigan, as many as 28 per cent of the re- 
spondents favored mass transportation sys- 
tems. But, only five per cent used mass 
transit facilities as often as one day a week. 

Where, then, will these cars—increasing in 
numbers every day—be used? The consump- 
tion of gasoline by vehicles idling in traffic 
jams is not a proper use of our nation's en- 
ergy resources. For, the sake of the economic 
health of our nation as a whole, and of our 
urban areas in particular, Americans must 
have access to well-planned, well-integrated 
intercity and Interstate highways. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


Cities and their major roads often are 
lumped together for joint vilification. Some- 
times they deserve it, but not always. 

A good functional urban highway system 
might be described as follows: 

It fits the city according to the city's 
grain, the warp and woof. It does not disrupt 
the natural pattern, nor divide neighbor- 
hoods, nor ruin parks. It makes a genuine 
contribution to the overall aesthetics of the 
city. 

It is built with an eye to its audio-visual 
impact upon the non-user. It should never 
distract, nor prove to be an audio-visual 
handicap to the user and non-user. 

It is planned to avoid hardships to peo- 
ple who may be displaced, and is built only 
after intangible social and environmental 
costs and benefits have been valued, right 
along with dollars. This is one of the most 
important considerations to be undertaken 
by the highway planner. 

It is safe and convenient for the user, 
built according to appropriate design stand- 
ard. Nothing is left to chance; every phase of 
the project at hand must be worked out to the 
utmost detail. 

The Interstate highway system, now three- 
fourths completed, is already saving time, 
operating costs—and lives. The Federal 
Government estimates that one life is saved 
each year for every five miles of Interstate 
highway constructed. This could mean that 
the nation’s Interstate freeway system, when 
completed, could possibly save a breathtak- 
ing 8,500 lives a year! When completed, in 
our nation’s bicentennial year, 1976, the 
system will carry more than 20 percent of all 
traffic in the United States. 

There are many examples of environmen- 
tally compatible roads in cities across the 
nation (in addition to the parkways and 
boulevards). This is not an entirely new 
trend. The compatibility planning for many 
of these roads was done years ago—some 
dating as far back as the 1940's. 

Sacramento, California. Cooperation be- 
tween city, state and Federal agencies in the 
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early 1960's resulted in modifications in the 
design of Interstate 5 through the city. This 
permitted the preservation and restoration 
of historic “Old Sacramento.” 

San Mateo County, California. The Juni- 
pero Sierra freeway (I-280), running south 
of San Francisco, is described locally as “the 
world’s most beautiful freeway.” It may be 
just that. Several studies and counterstudies 
fixed its route and design features to protect 
both the ecology and natural physical fea- 
tures of the region by utilizing “aesthetic 
engineering” standards. The plan of the road 
received an award of merit from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, and two of its 
bridges received awards in the 1969 Na- 
tional Highway Beauty Awards, and in other 
competitions. 

Denver, Colorado. This city provides two 
examples of highway environmental com- 
patibility: U.S. 6, Barnum Park, and Inter- 
state 70—Berkeley and Rocky Mountain 
Parks. State highway and city officials col- 
laborated in the reconstruction of U.S. 6, 
in the mid-1950’s. They removed fill material 
from a dusty arroyo adjacent to the then- 
small Barnum Park. Serendipity went to 
work and the fill was used to build ramps 
and other embankments, one of which be- 
came a dam across the arroyo. The result 
was the creation of a lake wihch greatly ex- 
panded and enhanced the beauty and use of 
the park: a perfect example of environmen- 
tal improvement brought about by a road. 

Louisville, Kentucky. In an area where 
horses are both raced and prized, a 200-foot 
equestrian overpass across an Interstate high- 
way should surprise no one. This feature and 
a host of others have made this road, opened 
late last year through two of Louisville's 
oldest and largest parks, almost and Inter- 
state park in an of itself. The road and its 
structures were specially designed; a public 
golf course was reconstructed; and twin tun- 
nels were built to avoid destruction of a 
grove of oaks. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh's 
“Golden Triangle” redevelopment, begun in 
the mid-1940’s, was responsible not only for 
a remarkably compatible park-road combi- 
nation, but for an eventual wholesale “ren- 
aissance” of the entire central portion of the 
city. An amalgam of city, state and private 
forces and institutions led to the symbolic 
restoration of Fort Pitt and the creation of 
Point State Park, a 36-acre oasis at the origin 
of the mighty Ohio, only steps away from 
the heart of the Central Business District. 
New golden-colored bridges bring Interstate 
highways 76 and 79 to the park on a sculp- 
tured, elevated structure. A pedestrian “por- 
tal” beneath the highway connects the two 
parts of the park. Last year more than one 
million people visited Point Park through 
the “portal.” 

The question is not whether these roads 
shall be built, but how—what amounts of 
planning, consideration for the environ- 
ment, and regard for aesthetics will be in- 
tegrated into their construction, and at what 
price. The staggering yearly increase in the 
number of vehicles on the highway dictates 
expansion; improvement, and innovation in 
the services these roads offer. With these 
growing numbers of family cars in mind, it 
is not surprising that every completion of a 
major link in the Interstate system meets 
with excitement and eager interest. 

THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT 

We are beginning to view our non-urban 
roads as more than simply answers to a 
transportation need. Why can’t these roads, 
winding through some of the most beautiful 
and varied countryside in the entire world, 
be as pleasurable in and of themselves as the 
journey’s goal? 

The few wholly new non-urban roads we'll 
build by the year 2000 can be the equivalent 
of rural parkways. They can have the range 
of amenities which make such existing roads 
attractive to us—generous rights of way, 
campgrounds, scenic vistas, picnic areas, 
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wooded valleys and desert panoramas, tended 
roadsides, and respect for the natural topog- 
raphy and plant growth. 

But it is the many evisting rural recreation 
routes which form the bulk of such high- 
ways. Most of them will have to be upgraded 
in the post-Interstate era. Some of them 
(with considerably more difficulty) can be 
upgraded to at least a semi-parkway. Two 
things will be required: money and the 
means to control or phase out unsightly 
roadside development. 

Examples of smaller-scale projects with 
highway environment compatibility range 
across the U.S. 

Arkansas. During the construction of I-40 
Management Areas was improved. Nine small 
lakes and rest areas were provided at the 
White River through construction of this 
impressive road. 

Florida. On the Manatee River south of 
Tampa, a 300-foot “jog” was built into I-75 
to avoid a tree. The tree contains the nest of 
two Bald Eagles which arrive every fall. Their 
arrival proves that highways and the en- 
vironment can work together. Planning, con- 
cern, and a little creativity are the keys for 
success. 

Iowa-Illinois. Near the Quad-City Met- 
ropolitan area of Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois, and Davenport and Bettendorf, Iowa, 
three lakes and a 600-acre recreation area 
were created by constructing I-280 as an 
impoundment dam across Black Hawk 
Creek. The lakes and recreational area are 
located in Scott County, Iowa, and are the 
first major regional recreational facilities in 
that metropolitan area. A local bond issue 
supplemented highway funds to finance the 
improvement. 

South Dakota. The Rosebud Sioux In- 
dian Reservation now has Eagle Feather 
Lake, a 60-acre body of water. The lake was 
formed by designing the roadbed of State 
Highway 63 to serve a dual purpose as both 
road and dam. This is a fine example of a 
utilitarian project adapting itself to environ- 
mental improvement. 

Highways can work well with their sur- 
roundings—indeed, even complement them— 
if properly designed. We have learned to 
take advantage of optical illusion in design- 
ing overpass and interchange columns, to 
tailor roadways to take full advantage of the 
beauty of surrounding vegetation and topog- 
raphy, to plan landscaping rather than sim- 
ply to rely on greenery to cover up the scars 
of construction. Even special noise level 
standards are being developed to minimize 
the din of heavy traffic on highways that 
pass through residential areas. Other, less 
obvious factors in highway planning are the 
necessities to forestall soil erosion and to 
prevent pollution of nearby waterways dur- 
ing and after highway construction. 

Highways are paid for almost entirely by 
the people who use them; the Highway Rev- 
enue Act of 1956 imposed or increased cer- 
tain Federal excise taxes on motor fuel and 
automotive products, with the proceeds going 
into a Highway Trust Fund which finances 
the Interstate and other highway programs. 
In the case of the Interstate system, the 
Highway Trust Fund meets 90 per cent of 
highway costs, with individual states contrib- 
uting the remaining 10 per cent from their 
own highway user tax receipts. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Interstate sys- 
tem is now complete, meaning that 32,000 
miles of the proposed 42,500-mile network 
are finished and opened to traffic. Economi- 
cally, America’s motorists are already reaping 
savings in time and operating costs by using 
the Interstate. When completed, knowledge- 
able estimates place the savings enjoyed by 
the Interstate motoring public as high as 
$90 billion during the course of only a few 
years—enough to pay the capital costs of 
the system itself! 

Many things which seemed impossible a 
century ago we now take for granted as our 
right and our heritage—electric light at the 
flick of a switch, international communica- 
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tions, the medical miracles which have freed 
us from the spectre of so many once devastat- 
ing diseases and promise to abolish many 
more. Among these new and needed blessings 
we now enjoy is the freedom of mobility 
brought about by the automobile and the 
highways we are creating for those who use 
it. Roads and aqueducts were the proudest 
accomplishments of the ancient Romans. We, 
too, may well boast of our highways: the 
safest and most comfortable of any the world 
has known. 


PRISONER READING HABILITATION 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, statistics in- 
dicate that 70 to 80 percent of the ju- 
venile and adult offenders in institutions 
will reappear in the criminal justice sys- 
tem at some time after release. One of 
the significant reasons for this tragic 
cycle is the fact that most of these men 
and women are totally or functionally il- 
literate. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons defines 
a “functional illiterate” as one who can- 
not read above the fifth-grade level. How- 
ever, recent studies indicate that a 10th- 
grade education is necessary to enable a 
person to read such necessary writings 
as newspapers and job applications. Yet, 
even using the fifth-grade reading level 
as the dividing line between literacy and 
functional illiteracy, we find that 60 per- 
cent of American prison inmates cannot 
read. 

Clearly, the inability to read such ma- 
terials is a severe problem facing anyone 
seeking employment—and a job assur- 
ance is all important to the released of- 
fender’s successful reabsorption into the 
community. Without the basic skills of 
reading and writing, the offender finds 
employment extremely difficult to obtain, 
and a return to crime is probable if not 
inevitable. 

Mr. Kenneth Wooden, executive direc- 
tor of the Institute of Applied Politics, is 
deeply committed to helping prison in- 
mates and others who are unable to cope 
with our complex society because of 
reading deficiencies. In the January 22 
issue of the New York Times, Mr. Wood- 
en scored the lack of inmate reading 
skills and prison reading programs in the 
State of New Jersey. My research has in- 
dicated that the situation in New Jersey 
is typical of that in other States. 

The time has come to face the fact 
that practically all inmates return at 
some time to society. They must compete 
for jobs with those who have not been 
deprived of many of the educational and 
vocational opportunities and much of the 
motivation for self-improvement. When 
a society denies these fundamental needs, 
it has a moral obligation to afford that 
person the basic educational skills re- 
quired to function successfully as a re- 
sponsible member of the community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wooden’s excellent article, 
“Jersey and the Prisoners of Ignorance,” 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JERSEY AND THE PRISONERS OF IGNORANCE 
(By Kenneth Wooden) 

PRINCETON, N. J.—For most inmates in 
New Jersey prisons, there is another prison— 
its walls more formidable, its confinement 
more restrictive, its sentence harsh and un- 
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just. The walls are the printed word, the 
confinement is the inability to read, and 
the sentence has been imposed by a dis- 
criminating judge—American education. 

Serious reading deficiencies exist in every 
correctional institution in New Jersey. Our 
pena’ system is not unique, however, and 
like every other state, is reaping the tragic 
and costly harvest of colossal failure of our 
national educational system in its entirety. 
Alth ugh the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies did not create the problem, it does 
exist, it is real and must be dealt with or 
we face the consequence of continuing high 
recidivism. In New Jersey the recidivism rate 
is 70 to 80 per cent. 

The common definition of a “functional 
illiterate” is a person who cannot read above 
the fifth-grade level, but who can function 
adequately in society. However, Dr. David 
Harman, former director of adult education 
in Israel and currently doing research at 
Harvard, challenges the old definition when 
he insists that the functional illiterate re- 
quires “at least a tenth-grade education.” 
This means that millions of Americans are 
unable to read newspapers, driver’s manuals, 
traffic signs, job applications, merchandise 
labels and prices, bank credit forms and even 
applications for marriage licenses. It also 
clearly denotes the severity of the problem 
facing most released New Jersey inmates 
when they seek employment. 

For a man or woman leaving the penal 
institution, a job assurance plays tremen- 
dous importance toward his stable reabsorp- 
tion into the community. And yet, by 1975, 
the United States Department of Labor is 
predicting, the unskilled labor market will 
utilize less than 5 per cent of the entire 
work force (as compared to 17 per cent in 
1963). Without the basic skills of reading 
and writing, the possibility of employment 
grows more improbable and the return to 
crime more presumable. Therein les the 
dilemma. 

What is currently being done in New 
Jersey toward positive and realistic reha- 
bilitation of the incarcerated? Here are some 
findings and reflections based on visits to a 
number of prisons as a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Vocational Education 
in New Jersey correctional institutions: 

It has been established through testing 
that the average inmate, male or female, 
cannot read. For example, at Skillman the 
reading level is 2.9 (second grade) at the 
Training School for Girls in Trenton 4.2 
(fourth grade); Jamesburg has a norm of 
4.7; and Bordentown shows a 4.8 average. 

No high state official within the prison 
complex is willing to permit ex-convicts or 
inmates to assist in the creation of a reading 
program. 

Although more than 70 per cent of the 
inmates are black and Puerto Rican, key 
administrators and educators are all white. 
Therefore, they cannot begin to understand 
the emotional and/or educational needs of 
the people under their jurisdiction. 

Prison libraries, although improving, have 
old and outdated reading material. Rahway 
Prison actually refused a truckload of free 
paperbacks because spot decisions like this 
are impossible for wardens without checking 
Trenton for approval. 

Educational funding in New Jersey prisons 
is so inadequate that the state legislature 
violates its own laws dealing with the in- 
carceration and rehabilitation of inmates. 
The Bordentown Correction Center spends 
more money per man on candy and tobacco 
than on education. 

Classrooms are dreary, hot and dull. Grown 
men are insulted daily by juvenile word 
charts with ducks, queens and fairies. None 
of this oppressiveness and/or irrelevancy 
seems to have much impact on the educators 
as they plow through their day. One wonders 
who is really serving time. 

There is little or no hope, The prevailing 
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attitude among prison officials is to deal 
out punishment and deprivation to the in- 
mates. Surely, those without hope cannot 
themselves be the merchants of hope to de- 
velop and carry out programs of rehabilita- 
tion. 

To date, 53 per cent of the total prison 
population in New Jersey is under 21 years 
of age. Young boys and girls, whose faces 
are already lined with despair and anger, 
will continue in increasing numbers to fill 
our detention centers, crippled in the most 
basic educational skill—the ability to read. 
Unless we take drastic and bold steps to 
improve the quality of education in our 
state colleges and schools, we will simply 
insure a permanent job for whoever will 
coordinate the recommendations of this re- 
port within our prison system. 

We must end the rhetoric of the past and 
get to the basic root cause. To teach all 
children to read is by no means a cure-all 
for our social ills, but it will open a new 
world of opportunity, totally alien to them 
in the past—a new world of hope with a 
spirit of human dignity. We owe it to them. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pIcK). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). Under the previous order, the 
Chair now lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is S. 2515, 
with the pending question agreeing to 
amendments No. 611 of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick). Time between 
now and 10:45 a.m. will be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WrLLIams), with 
the vote occurring at 10:45 a.m. today. 
No amendments to the Dominick amend- 
ment are in order. 

The clerk will state the unfinished 
business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. 2515, a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that, with the exception of the 
Presiding Officer, there is not a single 
Member of the majority party now in the 
Chamber, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, with the time to be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time remains and how is the time 
divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
eight minutes remain, 14 minutes to the 
side. Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from New York 
as he requires. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair notify me when I have used 5 
minutes? 

Mr. President, the absence of Members 
from the Chamber is obviously attribut- 
able to the fact that Members are pretty 
well determined how they are going to 
vote. We have had enough practice in the 
last few days in view of this amendment 
and the various stages of it, I believe, to 
know our own minds. So, in the time al- 
lotted to me, I shall do only two things. 
One is to note the changes which have 
been made in the Dominick amendment 
in terms of what will be finally voted 
on, as no further amendment is per- 
mitted. Second, I shall summarize the ar- 
guments and the side of the opponents to 
the Dominick amendment as I see it. 

Mr. President, first, as to the changes, 
we have given authority to the commis- 
sion to send its own lawyers into the 
courts in terms of litigation, should the 
Dominick amendment carry, up through 
the Court of Appeals, leaving only the 
Supreme Court to the Attorney General, 
and leaving also pattern and practice 
suits to the Attorney General as well as 
suits involving government employees at 
the State and local levels. Those are 
three items that relate to the Attorney 
General. 

Second, we have assured a government 
employee who is a complainant of the 
same treatment in respect of counsel and 
counsel fees as we do nongovernmental 
employees. 

Third, we have given the respondent 
who is denied the right to sue, because 
the commission sues, the right to agree or 
disagree to a conciliation agreement or a 
settlement of his particular case which 
the commission might make. If he is go- 
ing to be cut off, he has to agree to the 
settlement. 

Also, we have limited backpay recovery 
to 2 years, which was in the original bill 
and somehow or other it was left out of 
the pending amendment inadvertently, 
as the Senator from Colorado explained. 

Now, Mr. President, those are all de- 
Sirable changes. Obviously these are im- 
portant changes in the amendment. I be- 
lieve they improve the amendment, but I 
believe the amendment should be de- 
feated notwithstanding the precautions 
that the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) and I, and others, have taken 
to “clean it up,” which we had the oppor- 
tunity to do in the last day and a half. 

The reasons I believe the amendment 
should be rejected are six. I shall list 
them, and I do not list them necessarily 
in order of importance because I think 
they all rank equally in importance. 
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The first reason is that this is a usual 
power for Government agencies which 
we intend to have power. Most analogous, 
of course, to this situation is the National 
Labor Relations Act. I have submitted a 
long list of agencies, led off by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, so both 
commissions and Government depart- 
ments have cease-and-desist powers. 

The second point is that 32 of the 50 
States which give authority in respect of 
fair employment practice activities, led 
by my own State of New York, which 
passed the Ives-Quinn bill bearing the 
name of Irving Ives who served with dis- 
tinction in this Chamber, have enforce- 
ment powers in the State agency or com- 
mission, or the local attorney general, to 
wit, a cease-and-desist order. So there is 
nothing unusual in granting the au- 
thority. 

All the fears expressed by the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and those 
who support him that the authority 
would be used in an inquisitorial way, or 
in an arrogant or arbitrary way, were 
voiced 26 years ago in New York. Those 
fears have all come to naught. It has 
been an entirely satisfactory statute 
where the cases going to court have been 
few and the conciliations have been 
many. It has kept the workload within 
reasonable bounds and that has been 
possible also in other States. 

The third point is that the cease-and- 
desist power is important because it gives 
agencies some teeth—even a little teeth 
because any respondent can take a case 
into court. But it gives the agency some 
teeth because the agency can proceed 
with finality. It gives the agency a great- 
er likelihood of getting a conciliation 
than would otherwise be possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The fourth point is that the backlog 
in the courts is extremely heavy. In the 
district courts, where under the Domi- 
nick amendment suits would have to be 
filed, it is the heaviest, being around a 
20-month period in the major industrial 
States where most of these cases would 
be carried on. Again, to relieve that con- 
gestion, a minimization of cases flowing 
to the courts would go to the Circuit 
Courts of Appeal, which is of great im- 
portance in terms of the cease-and-desist 
power. 

Fifth, we want the law enforced. We 
passed the law in terms of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 so we should want it 
enforced and it is not being adequately 
enforced as evidenced by the thousands 
of cases in the backlog. 

The sixth point is that the best way 
to cut the workload is to give the cease- 
and-desist power: one, to encourage 
conciliation agreements, and that is the 
experience of Federal and State agencies; 
and second, and critically important be- 
cause so few cases, and that is the expe- 
rience, go from these cease-and-desist- 
powered commissions or other agencies 
to the courts. 

Mr. President, for those six reasons I 
hope very much that the amendment will 
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be rejected. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
have been over and over most of these 
arguments, but there are some Members 
in the Chamber today who have not been 
able to hear all of the arguments. I par- 
ticularly refer to my good friend and 
very distinguished colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart), who was the original author 
of the independent counsel amendment, 
which was unanimously agreed to and 
supported by me and everyone else last 
Thursday. 

It is important to note in considering 
this matter that although the independ- 
ent counsel is a good idea, it was unani- 
mously agreed to not because it solved 
all the problems presented by the bill but 
because everyone here recognized the 
enormous amount of problems the bill 
created. But the adopted amendment 
fails to accomplish the separation of ad- 
judicatory functions from investigatory 
and prosecutorial functions. 

In answer to my distinguished friend 
from New York (Mr. Javits), it is worth- 
while pointing out that the Commission 
has a backlog of some 32,000 cases; that 
they anticipate 32,000 cases to be filed 
this fiscal year, and that they expect it 
to expand to 47,000 new cases next year. 
Also, the backlog problem is exacerbated 
by the 21 million additional people who 
were put under the Commission’s juris- 
diction. 

As pointed out by the Senator from 
New York, we have some 34 States with 
some kind of fair labor employment com- 
missions to take care of discrimination 
cases. Out of that, 32 of those have cease 
and desist power, including my State and 
the State of New York. 

If the cease-and-desist powers are so 
effective, why is it that over and over 
again those States with those commis- 
sions are the ones creating the backlog 
in the Federal Commission? Quite obvi- 
ously, the State cease-and-desist enforce- 
ment procedures are not working. 

Let me just point out what the New 
York Times said in its editorial of Janu- 
ary 25. I might add this is quite excep- 
tional because very seldom do I quote 
from the New York Times, but this is 
an interesting position they have taken. 
I will ask to have the entire editorial 
printed in the Record later but for the 
moment I would like to bring to your at- 
tention language which states: 

In the past, The Times has favored giving 
the Commission this power to enforce its 
own findings. 


That is cease-and-desist power. 
We are still convinced that such an ar- 


rangement would represent a vast improve- 
ment over the present ineffectual method. 


It probably would. It would be better 
than not having anything. The editorial 
continues: 

But a strong case can be made for the idea 
that effective, nonpartisan enforcement of 
the law may in the long run be more certain 
through reliance upon the courts than upon 
a politically appointed Commission whose 
members change with each administration. 
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Because the backlog issue is so im- 
portant, for the sake of emphasis, I will 
repeat figures which indicate that over- 
loading of forums will more likely occur 
under cease-and-desist enforcement. It is 
my understanding that the 93 Federal 
district courts, with 398 judges, have an 
average backlog of about 12 months. The 
EEOC now has a backlog of 20 months, 
not counting the additional backlog. They 
will receive at such time as they get juris- 
diction over 21 million additional em- 
ployees. 

So it seems to me perfectly apparent 
that it is going to be far quicker to go 
through the Federal court system in or- 
der to get enforcement of the orders 
which the commission feels are legiti- 
mate— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

It is going to be far more expeditious 
to go through the court system than it 
is to have cease-and-desist orders, where 
in addition to the backlog problems, en- 
forcement of cease-and-desist orders will 
actually entail a lengthy trip through 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. This is a point 
most people overlook. If the orders are 
to be enforced—effectively, under the 
bill language as it is now written, with- 
out my amendment, requires a proce- 
dure through the investigatory process, 
through the hearing process, through a 
cease-and-desist order, and then through 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Under our proposal, once the commis- 
sion decides there is reasonable cause to 
support a claim of discrimination, one 
can go immediately to the Federal dis- 
trict court. The order is then immedi- 
ately enforceable by the judge who issued 
the order through the court’s contempt 
powers. 

We have modified our amendment, I 
may say to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), to make sure that it does not con- 
flict in any way with the independent 
counsel provision. We have taken great 
care to make sure we fit the two together, 
so that they will work together as an in- 
tegral part of the machinery. 

As the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, we have also accepted, with 
delight—in fact, I cosponsored it—an 
amendment putting in the provision for 
the back-pay limitation of 2 years. We 
have also accepted most of the amend- 
ments which were suggested to my 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from New York. 

I really believe that what we are doing 
here is of enormous significance. We are 
going to be setting the precedent, per- 
haps for the first time in many, many 
years, as to whether or not we are going 
to accept the principles established by 
Justice Jackson and Mr. Landis and most 
of the persons who have examined agen- 
cies, which recommend repeatedly that 
the functions of these agencies must be 
separated so that there will no longer be 
a star chamber type of proceeding simi- 
lar to that we had in the past. 

Many persons think that the idea of 
cease-and-desist is a new idea in the ex- 
ecutive agencies. It came about in the 
1930’s. It is not a new idea. What we 
need now is to try to get procedures 
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which will give those who have claims 
that they have been discriminated 
against, and those who maintain that 
discrimination has not taken place, due 
process. The system must see that each 
side is protected, and to do that in an 
impartial tribunal like the Federal court 
system seems to me to be far and away 
the best way of accomplishing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Let me say only one thing more. We 
have been fighting this issue for a con- 
siderable period of time. We will have a 
vote very shortly now. It is my hope that 
this debate will lay the basis for a similar 
type of discussion and debate when we 
consider other agencies and their proce- 
dures. I think it is a principle of over- 
whelming importance deserving our 
closest scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. PERCY). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the issue 
we have been debating, that of equal 
employment opportunity enforcement, is 
one in which I have had a deep personal 
interest and concern for many years. In 
1963, as a fairly large employer in Illi- 
nois, I was both credited and blamed with 
the final testimony before the State leg- 
islature that broke the back of resistance 
and enabled us to pass the first State 
FEPC law in Ilinois. I think that law has 
worked extremely well. 

I was a cosponsor of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Enforcement 
Act of 1970 which was approved by the 
Senate, but failed to receive favorable 
passage in the House prior to the ad- 
journment of the 9lst Congress. When 
Senator WIıLLIaAMs decided last year to 
reintroduce the bill as S. 2515, I was, of 
course eager to lend my support again. 

There have been numerous occasions 
during my first term in the Senate in 
which we have debated and voted on 
measures aimed at insuring the civil 
rights and equal opportunities of all 
Americans. These measures, important 
as they are, have not fulfilled the one 
important responsibility we have of pro- 
tecting the employment rights of the in- 
dividual. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
through title VII, was aimed at the elim- 
ination of discrimination in employ- 
ment practices. For the most part, em- 
ployers have tried to comply. Yet, some 
empioyers, both in the private and pub- 
lic sectors, continue to violate the Civil 
Rights Act through blatant as well as 
frequently concealed methods. We recog- 
nize now that the primary failing in 1964 
was in not authorizing an effective en- 
forcement power at the Federal level. 
The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has received more than 81,- 
000 complaints since its beginning in 
1965, and has been able to present satis- 
factory conciliation in less than half of 
those cases. It simply does not have the 
power to enforce affirmative action by 
employers who have been found to prac- 
tice discriminatory employment. Fur- 
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thermore, other Federal offices having 
responsibilities in this area have made 
significant strides in protecting the 
rights of the employee, yet there is no 
unified, coordinated approach to this all 
impcrtant aspect of civil rights enforce- 
ment. 

In the last 8 years since enactment of 
the Civil Rights Act, we have been able 
to amass some enlightening, though dis- 
turbing, statistics on employment 
trends in the United States. Though cer- 
tain progress has been made, employ- 
ment surveys and census records show 
continuing discrimination in employ- 
ment for minority groups. For a variety 
of reasons, including discussion in origin, 
minority group members, particularly 
black and Spanish-speaking workers, are 
clearly relegated to lower paying, less 
prestigious positions. Advancement is 
slow, and in too many cases does not ex- 
ist at all. The median family income for 
black families is only slightly over $6,000, 
while white workers have a median in- 
come of over $10,000. Unemployment 
among black workers was over 9 per- 
cent in 1970. 

Spanish-speaking Americans are in a 
similar situation. As with black workers, 
unemployment rates among the Spanish- 
speaking are significantly higher than 
among the rest of the Nation. There are 
more than 7.5 million Spanish-speaking 
Americans in this country—over 686,000 
are in Ilinois—and more than 17 percent 
of them have incomes below $3,000. 
Again, we see that Spanish-speaking 
citizens are found in the lower paid 
jobs—58 percent in blue-collar occupa- 
tions—and with little opportunity for 
advancement. With unemployment high 
and wages low, it is little wonder that 
many Spanish-speaking people find 
themselves depending on welfare assist- 
ance and swept up in the poverty cycle of 
an urban ghetto. 

Discrimination on the basis of race is 
an undeniable fact in 1972. Minorities 
have seen little reason for optimism 
when the Federal Government has re- 
fused to formulate and fund adequate 
job training programs for improving 
their skills and to eliminate employment 
biases where they exist. The poor, inar- 
ticulate blue-collar worker, of whatever 
race, who has been discriminated against 
will have little hope for bringing his case 
to the attention of his employer or the 
courts for affirmative action. He does 
not have a true advocate. 

I must hasten to add that many busi- 
nesses in the private sector have learned 
from experience that it is not only the 
right thing to do, but good economics to 
hire on a nondiscriminatory basis. My 
own experience as chief executive officer 
of a company in the Midwest points this 
out. We established an early policy of fair 
employment practices and at one time 
we had virtually 50 percent of one large 
and important assembly department who 
were from minority groups. 

Finally, though I should not be mak- 
ing this point last, are the glaring in- 
equities of employment patterns among 
women. Female workers, who constitute 
almost 40 percent of our workforce, con- 
tinue to earn lower salaries than men for 
comparable positions, and are frequently 
discriminated against in terms of ad- 
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vancement. I believe that it is inconsist- 
ent and unrealistic for us to talk about 
reducing welfare rolls by encouraging 
mothers to work but not to provide them 
with the job training, equitable wages, or 
day-care centers so that they can earn 
for themselves and their families. Many 
women, who have been out of the work- 
force, are eager to find employment but 
are discriminated against if there are 
other male candidates vying for the 
same position. 

These illustrations undoubtedly come 
as no surprise to anyone. We experience 
them every day, and they are a sad com- 
mentary on the effectiveness of our Fed- 
eral civil rights effort. 

The bill, S. 2515, which is before us 
now will not be the final, all inclusive 
solution to the problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment. But I firmly believe 
that it is part of a correct approach to 
the situation. By giving the EEOC the 
authority, through cease-and-desist pow- 
ers, to enforce the objectives of title VII, 
we can begin to realize the promises set 
forth in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The Senator from Colorado quoted the 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of yesterday. So that that 
great newspaper will not be wholly con- 
demned by those of us who feel that the 
cease-and-desist procedure is the best 
method of enforcement of these human 
rights, I would like to read from the New 
York Times of Sunday. 

Mr. Wicker says: 

The cease-and-desist procedure obviously 
is preferable. It would offer relatively rapid 
relief against discrimination, while court ac- 
tions are time-consuming at best and subject 
to an infinite variety of appeals and other 
delays, during which the discriminatory 
practice could continue. Where an individual 
is bringing the complaint, moreover, he or 
she is likely to be less than affluent, and the 
cost of action before the E.E.0.C. ought to be 
considerably less than that of bringing a suit 
in Federal court. 


The editorial was written by lawyers 
for lawyers. Mr. Wicker writes about hu- 
man values, human rights for human 
beings. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. 

I think it is important to answer two 
arguments of the Senator from Colorado. 
First, as to star chamber proceedings. 
This is just not true, and it is ancient 
history that “star chamber” means se- 
cret. The Administrative Procedure Act 
applies to this commission as it would 
apply to any other commission, and that 
act guarantees due process. If we did not 
have it, if we had a star chamber, the 
courts would not let a cease and desist 
order stand for 30 seconds. So that is 
completely irrelevant, and indeed some- 
what misleading. There is no star cham- 
ber involved. 

Second, as to the backlog: History 
shows that if you want to correct such 
a backlog, you can only do it if you give 
the agency some power. If you do not, 
everyone bedevils them, and the cases 
last forever. This agency is now com- 
pletely inundated for that precise rea- 
son. 

As to the point of the time of the courts 
being involved, the Senator from Colo- 
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rado does not note that in the districts 
where many of these cases will be 
brought, to wit, in Massachusetts, the 
southern district of New York, the 
northern district of Illinois, and the 
northern district of California, the de- 
lays are now 20 to 28 months, and in 
New York 35 months. It is the rural and 
agricultural areas, where we are not go- 
ing to have too many of these cases, that 
bring down the averages. We are talking 
now about already clogged courts that 
cannot try cases, and it is proposed to 
load them here with thousands of cases 
that it is unnecessary to load them with, 
because the number of cases that go to 
the court of appeals from the commis- 
sions with cease-and-desist authority is 
so small. 

For all those reasons, I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Connect- 
icut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. There is something 
that I think should be made very clear 
before we vote. 

This is not an anticivil rights amend- 
ment. There is not an anticivil rights 
group and a procivil rights group. The 
Senator from Colorado and those who 
support his amendment are just as pro- 
civil rights in their desire to see enforce- 
ment go to the EEOC as the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
New Jersey. It is a question of method. 

I think it should be made clear that 
both sides of this argument are for civil 
rights and for giving enforcement powers 
to the EEOC. What the Senator from 
Colorado speaks for and what I support 
is that this should be a two-step process. 

Those of us who believe in civil rights 
feel that a two-step process guarantees 
those rights far more than a one-step 
process. To my good friend the Senator 
from New York I can only say this: That 
just as I am against one-step processes 
in deciding whether we are going to make 
military commitments, so I am against 
one-step processes as to civil rights deci- 
sions. Let us make no mistake about it, 
the due process of law concept is better 
served through the proposition of the 
Senator from Colorado than through 
what is being proposed in the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the final 2 minutes; is that what 
I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested in the very keen 
analysis that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut just made. He was telling me that 
when he was coming to work today, he 
heard some radio station saying that the 
anti-civil-rights forces were massing ef- 
forts to try to do something about this 
bill and knock off the cease and desist 
authority. If nothing else, I had hoped 
that my floor arguments had dispelled 
such simplistic reasoning. 

My amendment provides access to 
those forums where we have gotten civil 
rights enforced in this country in the 
Federal district courts and in the Su- 
preme Court. To the extent that we can 
avail these people of an opportunity to 
present their cases in the courts, we have 
an opportunity at that point to be able 
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to establish precedents which can be not 
only the law in that case, but to provide 
precedents for subsequent employers and 
employees throughout the country. 

It seems to me that where you have, 
as we do in this bill, the processes of 
investigation, of adjudication, and of en- 
forcement all in one agency, whether 
you call it a star chamber or whether 
you do not, the result is that one bu- 
reaucratic agency, responsible to no one 
but themselves, possess all the powers 
that we used to refer to as the star 
chamber. 

I think that we desperately need a 
change into a two-process system, utiliz- 
ing not only the expertise of the EEOC 
in investigating and conciliating cases 
but also the expertise of the Federal dis- 
trict courts in impartially adjudicating 
cases so that the constitutional rights of 
everyone are protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
DICK). All time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMI- 
NICK). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) as amended. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Bucktey) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son). If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 48, as follows: 
[No. 10 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Dole Long 
Dominick McClellan 
Eastland 

Ellender 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


NAYS—48 


Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 


Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Beall 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 


McGee 
McGovern 
Mcīntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie Tunney 
Nelson Wiliams 


NOT VOTING—6 


Jackson Mundt 
Magnuson Stevenson 


Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


Buckley 
Cannon 

So Mr. DomInick’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to table the 
motion to reconsider. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) is paired with 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MouwnptT) is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Bucktey) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son). If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[No. 11 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Harris 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
NAYS—39 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—7 
Jackson Stevenson 
Cannon Magnuson 
Goldwater Mundt 


So the motion to table the motion to 

reconsider was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO, 822 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 822. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hotiincs). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
proposes the following amendment: 

Section 10, of page 61, line 24 through 
page 62, line 17, is struck and sections 11 
and 12 are redesignated as sections 10 and 
11, respectively. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I am will- 
ing to agree on a time limitation on this 
amendment if the manager of the bill 
is. If the Senator from New Jersey wants 
to set a time certain on voting on this 
amendment at 12 o'clock, it would be 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Byrd, Va. 
Chiles 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Long 
McClellan 


Buckley 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am authorized by the mover of 
the amendment, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. SaxBe), and the man- 
ager of the bill, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) — 
having consulted also with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) —to ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on the pending amendment oc- 
cur at 3 p.m., today; provided further, 
that time for the debate on the amend- 
ment begin at 2 p.m., today, the time to 
be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Saxse) and the distinguished 
manager of the bill (Mr. WILLIAMS) ; pro- 
vided further, that time on any amend- 
ment in the second degree be limited to 
20 minutes and time on any motion, ap- 
peal, point of order, or nondebatable 
motion be limited to 20 minutes, such 
time to be divided equally and controlled 
by the mover of such and the manager of 
the bill, except that, in instances in 
which the mover is in favor of such, the 
time in opposition shall then be under the 
control of the minority leader or his des- 
ignee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should merely like to 
explain the reason for this proposal, be- 
cause it comes suddenly in the middle of 
an important part of the bill. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
and I are urgently needed at the hearing 
on the west coast dock strike bill, which 
I have introduced for myself and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop). 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from New York. 

In further explanation, it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership—and I make this 
statement with the approval of the ma- 
jority leader, I am sure—to take a recess 
shortly until 2 p.m., today. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to propound 
an interrogatory to my friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
As I understand the unanimous-consent 
request, it applies only to the amend- 
ment offered by the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And to 
any amendment thereto. 

Mr. ERVIN. It does not apply to any 
amendment that I may desire to offer? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is preeminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I offer concerns a most difficult 
legislative decision involving the area of 
equal employment opportunity, specifi- 
cally the Executive order program of the 
Department of Labor, insuring equal em- 
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ployment by Federal contractors and 
subcontractors. 

We shall soon be asked to vote upon 
S. 2515, which would provide, among 
other things, for the wholesale removal 
of the Department’s Executive order pro- 
gram, which is now competently admin- 
istered by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance, to the already overbur- 
dened EEOC. The amendment would 
strike section 10, which is the transfer 
section of the bill we are considering. 

I believe that the significance of our 
decision in this matter warrants a brief 
explanation of the nature of the Execu- 
tive order program administered by the 
Department’s OFCC and how well the 
Department of Labor’s OFCC has exe- 
cuted the President’s mandate. 

As Senators undoubtedly know, the 
“affirmative action” concept is the main- 
stay of the Executive order program, hav- 
ing had its importance first recognized 
by then Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
who observed that “overt discrimina- 
tion” was not the principal obstacle to 
achieving equal employment opportunity 
for today’s generation of citizens. The 
affirmative action concept was thereafter 
adopted by President John F. Kennedy 
in 1961 by Executive Order 10925. It has 
since been reaffirmed by President John- 
son in Executive Order 11246 and by 
President Nixon through several Execu- 
tive orders, the numbers of which I 
shall supply. 

The OFCC’s affirmative action pro- 
grams have tremendous impact and re- 
quire that 260,000 Government contrac- 
tors in all industries adopt positive pro- 
grams to seek out minorities and women 
for new employment opportunities. To 
accomplish this objective, the OFCC has 
utilized the proven business technique of 
establishing “goals and timetables” to 
insure the success of the Executive order 
program. It has been the “goals and 
timetables” approach, which is unique 
to the OFCC’s efforts in equal employ- 
ment, coupled with extensive reporting 
and monitoring procedures that has 
given the promise of equal employment 
cpportunity a new credibility. 

The Executive order program should 
not be confused with the judicial rem- 
edies for proven discrimination which 
unfold on a limited and expensive case- 
by-case basis. Rather, affirmative action 
means that all Government contractors 
must develop programs to insure that 
all share equally in the jobs generated 
by the Federal Government’s spending. 
Proof of overt discrimination is not re- 
quired. 

The success of the OFCC’s affirmative 
action program is clearly evident among 
the Nation’s leading industries. As a 
result of OFCC programs for the con- 
struction industry, 46 voluntary and im- 
posed plans have been created to bring 
more than 30,000 minority workers into 
the skilled construction trades. Special 
efforts in the textile industry resulted in 
an increase of minority employment rate 
from 12.8 percent in 1968 to 18.4 percent 
of the total 1971, 

In education, 101 monitored univer- 
sities had established a goal of 10,784 
new hires for minorities and women and 
actually hired 17,889, and in the banking 
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industry, the 2,400 largest banks covered 
by the Executive order increased minority 
employment from 8 percent in 1966 to 
14 percent in 1970. 

The critical OFCC mission to insure 
equal employment opportunity can con- 
tinue to register such successes only if 
performed within the executive branch, 
and within that branch, the Department 
of Labor is clearly the most appropriate 
agency to further that mission. This is so 
because, to be effective, the contract com- 
pliance program must be an integral part 
of the procurement process. The process 
of procuring goods and services, as I am 
sure you recognize, is peculiarly a func- 
tion of the executive branch. 

Equal employment opportunity, is of 
course, a workplace standard much like 
the many other employee protections 
which are now offered employees, as min- 
imum wage and safety standard. The De- 
partment of Labor is the Government’s 
expert administrator of workplace stand- 
ards. 

Moreover, occupational training pro- 
grams are the keys to successful employ- 
ment and the Department’s Manpower 
Administration plays a critical role in 
the implementation of the Executive 
order program. Further and of particu- 
lar moment, the Department has been 
a leader in developing programs designed 
to assist women in the workforce; name- 
ly, the Department’s vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Equal Pay Act and the func- 
tioning of the Women’s Bureau within 
the Department are examples of its 
total commitment to EEO for women. 
Cooperation between OFCC and the 
Women’s Bureau was an essential aspect 
of OFCC’s recent issuance of revised or- 
der No. 4 requiring Government con- 
tractors to develop goals for new hire 
and upgrading opportunities for women. 
Further, the presence of Cabinet-level 
direction has achieved the vital program 
coordination necessary to program suc- 
cess and funding and staffing of the 
OFCC through the Department of Labor 
enables the OFCC to draw upon the 
full range of staff and resources of a 
Cabinet agency. 

The proposed transfer of functions 
under Executive Order 11246 from the 
OFCC to the EEOC would jeopardize the 
contract compliance program. The EEOC 
is ill-equipped to assume the responsi- 
bilities for the implementation of the 
Executive order program. Chairman 
Brown of the EEOC has stated that the 
assumption of Executive order respon- 
sibilities by the EEOC is administratively 
impracticable and has given four rea- 
sons: First, there is an ever increasing 
number of cases pending before the 
EEOC which has already resulted in a 
2-year backlog; second, the incompati- 
bility of agency functions: EEOC is a 
regulatory agency under title VII —OFCC 
is a procurement program manager un- 
der the Executive order; third, new and 
different responsibilities would disrupt 
coordination in title VII and its admin- 
istration would suffer, and perhaps most 
importantly there might be serious prob- 
lems of conflict in both the area of rem- 
edies and the area of investigation. 

There is a great potential conflict in 
the assumption by EEOC of the Executive 
order program responsibility. For exam- 
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ple, Chairman Brown described a situa- 
tion where no violation of title VII might 
be found but where a violation of the 
contract compliance standards would be 
evident. 

The affirmative action concept as in- 
novatively and successfully employed by 
the OFCC has been challenged as a viola- 
tion of title VII—the courts have re- 
sponded by stating that the Executive 
order program is independent of title 
VII and not subject to some of its more 
restrictive provisions. 

Section 10 of the proposed bill would 
place the entire Executive order program 
under title VII and might well result in 
renewed challenges to the many impor- 
tant programs established thereunder— 
for instance, the Philadelphia plan. 
Further, the proposed bill would endan- 
ger the survival of the contract compli- 
ance program by making its resources 
dependent upon the EEOC—an inde- 
pendent, hybid agency with limited man- 
power and economic resources. 

For these reasons, I ask that you vote 
for the amendment to S. 2515 striking 
that provision of the bill—section 10— 
which would transfer the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance to the EEOC, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Senator suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, having discussed the matter with 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
and the distinguished author of the 
pending amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the pending 
amendment occur at 3 p.m. today unless 
an amendment to the amendment is 
pending at that time, in which case the 
20-minute provision with respect to 
amendments in the second degree would 
apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 2 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11:43 a.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
2 p.m.; whereupon the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. Brock). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Missouri is recognized for 3 
minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT ON 
THE WAR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
night, President Nixon explained to the 
people why his plans for getting the 
United States out of war in Indochina 
have failed. 

Since the President took office, there 
has been a heavy reduction in the “search 
and destroy” missions, therefore in the 
number of ground force personnel. But 
the U.S. air attacks continue. 

In addition, the President has ex- 
panded the war into a fourth country, 
Cambodia; and we continue to maintain 
both tactical and strategic air bases in 
Thailand. 

My visits this month to Vietnam and 
Cambodia only serve to reinforce my be- 
lief, expressed originally in the fall of 
1967, that so long as the United States 
continues, in effect, to underwrite the 
present government in Saigon, there is 
little chance for reaching a settlement 
which will truly end this war and thereby 
obtain the return of the American 
prisoners, 

In the meantime, as my trip this month 
to such countries as India and Japan as 
well as to Europe verified, because of our 
current foreign policies we have lost more 
friends in the community of nations and 
are in danger of losing others. 

These policies have contributed to a 
Federal deficit here at home which is over 
three times larger than the deficit pre- 
dicted by this administration 1 year ago. 

_ For such reasons I again urge modifica- 
tions in our policy of attempting to de- 
fend and finan, `, “babysit,” the entire 
so-called Free World, especially as we 
have received so little support from its 
other members. 

The days of U.S. military supremacy 
through sole possession of nuclear weap- 
ons and economic superiority through 
possession of most of the world’s gold, 
are over. 

If we are to remain the world’s No. 1 
nation, we must reorganize our priorities, 
and establish a more normal “more trade, 
less aid” policy with all countries, in- 
cluding the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


SOME DISTURBING NEW 
STATISTICS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
overshadowed by reports of President 
Nixon’s address to the Nation last night 
were two articles in the press this morn- 
ing which deserve equal attention. 

The first of these articles reports last 
year the U.S. trade balance ran into the 
red on an annual basis for the first time 
since 1888. In other words, after 82 years 
of merchandise exports exceeding im- 
ports, 1971 figures show imports topping 
exports by over $2 billion. 

The second news item reports that U.S. 
international reserve assets fell again 
last year from $14 to $12 billion. The 
U.S, gold stock dropped almost a billion 
dollars from the 1970 level or $11.04 bil- 
lion; convertible foreign currency hold- 
ings were cut almost in half; and our 
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“automatic ability to draw foreign cur- 
rencies from the International Monetary 
Fund fell sharply from $1.7 billion at the 
start of 1971 to $585 million at year end.” 

The picture these unfortunate statis- 
tics present is disturbing indeed. Let us 
all hope that steps are already being 
taken to reverse what appears to be a 
significant worsening international eco- 
nomic trend for the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the two press 
items in question from the Wall Street 
Journal of this morning. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Trane Dericrr In 1971 First SUCH IN UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1888 


WasHIncTON.—U.S. foreign trade ran deeper 
in the red in December, and 1971 imports 
topped exports by $2.05 billion, giving the 
Nation its first full-year trade deficit since 
1888. 

Last year’s deficit contrasts with a $2.71 
bilion surplus of merchandise exports over 
imports in 1970. Exports totaled nearly $43.56 
billion in 1971, up about 2% from the previ- 
ous year’s $42.66 billion, while imports surged 
14% to around $45.6 billion from $39.95 bil- 
lion, the Commerce Department reported. 

The red-ink showing for the year was right 
in line with the $2 billion deficit Nixon ad- 
ministration officials had been predicting. 

“The U.S. trade picture should improve in 
1972,” asserted Harold C. Passer, Assistant 
Commerce Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
He said he based his optimism on the recent 
currency realignment that makes U.S. goods 
more competitive abroad and the expected 
trade concessions the U.S. is negotiating with 
other nations. But several U.S. officials have 
predicted that this year will produce another 
trade deficit, though a much smaller one. 

In December, imports outstripped exports 
by a seasonally adjusted $273.7 million, a 
deeper deficit than November's $227.2 million. 
Both imports and exports rose sharply last 
month as some ports reopened after long- 
shoremen’s strikes. Imports surged 22% to 
an adjusted $4.13 billion from November's 
$3.39 billion, while exports rose 22.1% to $3.86 
billion from $3.16 billion, 

The narrowness of last year's rise in ex- 
ports reflected sluggish economic activity in 
Europe and Japan, which damped demand 
for U.S. steel, scrap iron, coal, and machinery, 
a Commerce Department official said. At the 
same time, U.S. demand for foreign goods, 
particularly consumer goods, rose sharply. 
Both imports and exports were affected by 
U.S. dock strikes in the second half, the 
agency added. 

Mr. Passer said the 1971 trade deficit “con- 
tributed to the international monetary crisis 
that last August led President Nixon to im- 
pose a 10% import surcharge and halt the 
convertibility of dollars held by foreign cen- 
tral banks into gold. International exchange 
rates were realigned last month, after the 
U.S. agreed to devalue the dollar by increas- 
ing the price of gold to $38 an ounce from 
$35 and the U.S. removed its import sur- 
charge. 

The 1971 deficit was the first since 1888 
when imports topped exports by $33 million, 
a Commerce Official said. For several months, 
the Treasury and Commerce departments had 
said this year’s shortfall would be the first 
since 1893, but that deficit was calculated on 
the basis of the fiscal year running from July 
1892 through June 1893. On the calendar-year 
basis, the 1971 deficit is the first since 1888. 


U.S. Reserve ASSETS PLUMMETED IN 1971 TO 
$12 BILLION LEVEL 

WASHINGTON.—U.S. reserve assets fell 

sharply again last year, reflecting in part gold 
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outfiows prior to Aug. 15 when President 
Nixon closed the U.S. gold window. 

The Treasury reported that the country’s 
total international reserve assets fell $2.32 
billion to $12.17 billion at the end of last 
year from $14.49 billion at the end of 1970, 
when such assets had dropped $2.47 billion. 

In December, however, total assets edged up 
to the $12.17 billion level from November's 
$12.13 billion. The rise included a $28 million 
increase in the dollar value of foreign cur- 
rencies held by the U.S. following the U.S. 
agreement to devalue the dollar by lifting the 
price of gold to $38 an ounce from $35. 

The devaluation decision was part of a 
monetary agreement hammered out by the 
U.S. and nine other major industrial nations 
after President Nixon suspended the redemp- 
tion of dollars for gold and imposed a tem- 
porary 10% import surcharge. 

Because the U.S. wasn’t exchanging gold for 
dollars held by foreign central banks, U.S. 
gold holdings in December stayed at Novem- 
ber’s level of $10.21 billion. At the end of 1970, 
however, the U.S. gold stock was $11.04 
billion, 

During the year, holdings of special draw- 
ing rights, or paper gold, fell from $1.47 bil- 
lion to $1.1 billion, the level for the last three 
months of the year. 

Holdings of convertible foreign currencies 
held by the U.S. fell to $276 million by year- 
end from $491 million at the start of 1971. In 
December the value of convertible foreign 
currencies held rose $33 million, largely be- 
cause of the $28 million gain from 
revaluations, 

The country’s automatic ability to draw 
foreign currencies from the International 
Monetary Fund fell sharply from $1.7 billion 
at the start of 1971 to $585 million at year- 
end, but this total represented a $3 million 
gain from Nov. 30. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 


thank the able Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse) very much for his courtesy in 
yielding to me at this time. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill 
to further promote equal employment 
opportunities for American workers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse). I have sup- 
ported every measure to expand the abil- 
ity to cope with problems of discrimina- 
tion. I supported continuation of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. I am 
behind the efforts of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to do its 
best. I have continually urged increased 
appropriations for every department of 
Government to help meet the need for 
ending discrimination in this country. 

In particular, I am a longtime advo- 
cate of the Federal Government’s con- 
tract compliance program. I believe that 
the Government, above all people, must 
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be pure and above reproach in its rela- 
tionship with the minority community. 

Consequently, I have supported in the 
past, the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance to implement the so-called Phila- 
deiphia plan. I felt strongly that it was 
entitled to a full and fair opportunity and 
that it would have been unwise for con- 
gressional action to thwart this effort 
toward assisting the minority commu- 
nity. 

Most regrettably, I have concluded af- 
ter long consideration that the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance is a severe 
disappointment. It does not provide ade- 
quate assistance to minorities under the 
existing Executive order. I am not alone 
in my judgment. 

As early as the fall of last year, the 
Civil Rights Commission in its monu- 
mental assessment of the Federal civil 
rights efforts condemned the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance as one of 
the worst civil rights operations in the 
Federal establishment, and recommended 
that it be transferred to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Again in April of 1971, in a 6-month 
review, the Civil Rights Commission 
could find very little of redeeming effort 
by that office and again recommended its 
consolidation with EEOC. 

In testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, the Reverend Theodore Hesburgh, 
Chairman of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, reiterated the need for consolidat- 
ing these civil rights efforts, and fi- 
nally, just a few weeks ago, the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights issued a l-year re- 
port on the Federal civil rights effort. 
While stating that the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance had accomplishd 
some things during the past year, it none- 
theless continued to receive low marks 
for its work. 

As a result of this latest report of the 
Civil Rights Commission, I asked the 
chairman for his views on the consoli- 
dation matter. His response to me which 
I would offer for the record was that the 
need for consolidation is greater than 
ever and that he would reaffirm without 
qualification or hesitation his statements 
before the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
excerpts from the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion reports, the testimony of Father 
Hesburgh, and the exchange of corre- 
spondence be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President, 
it is not just the view of the Commission 
on Civil Rights that has persuaded me 
personally that the program of the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance should 
be implemented by the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. The 
testimony before the committee of rep- 
resentatives from the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights which encom- 
passes almost all of the civil rights or- 
ganizations, agreed with the views of the 
Civil Rights Commission and the com- 
mittee bill calling for this consolidation. 

There are at least two major problems 
which I believe necessitate this consoli- 
dation. The first is that the legal obliga- 
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tions of title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
and the legal obligations under the exec- 
utive order requiring equal employment 
opportunity to government contracts are 
so closely related that the enforcement by 
separate agencies of these requirements 
leads to confusion among the business 
community and uncertainty with respect 
to the operation of collective bargaining 
agreements, seniority systems, and other 
business-related matters dealing with 
personnel. 

At one time, it was thought that the 
arsenal of weapons approach—utilizing 
a broad range of tools to secure equal em- 
ployment opportunity—was the most ef- 
fective procedure. I believe that there is 
room for, and a need for, a wide range of 
tools, and it is for this reason that I 
would not abolish the executive order 
program itself. Nonetheless, the use of 
these remedies and weapons requires very 
careful coordination and a close relation- 
ship. The failure of the government agen- 
cies to engage in this necessary coordina- 
tion is described by Father Hesburgh in 
his letter to me. I read from his letter: 

In the section of the report dealing with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC), we included a separate evalu- 
ation of the efforts at ‘Intra-Governmental 
Coordination.’ We concluded that all of the 
major attempts at improved coordination be- 
tween OFCC, EEOC, and the Department of 
Justice appeared to have failed. The OFCC- 
EEOC complaint referral system appears to 
have broken down and was to be revised or 
improved. Furthermore, the Interagency Staff 
Coordinating Committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of OFCC, EEOC, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has met rarely and then only 
to discuss ad hoc problems. Thus, we found 
no overall coordinated Federal effort to com- 
bat employment discrimination. In summa- 
tion, we stated: 

The lack of coordination among OFCC, 
EEOC and the Department of Justice was 
one reason this Commission recommended 
in its report of October, 1970, the transfer 
of OFCC to EEOC and the transfer of Sec- 
tion 707 suit power from the Department 
of Justice to EEOC. It appears that this rea- 
son is even more pressing today since exist- 
ing mechanisms of coordination appear to 
have atrophied. 


The 7 years’ experience of title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act and the Executive 
order program reflects numerous situa- 
tions where the three agencies now 
charged with the employment effort on 
civil rights have not adequately coordi- 
nated their activities and have neither 
provided adequate remedy to the ag- 
grieved minorities nor an understandable 
solution to the confused businessman. 

The second problem causes me severe 
distress. A careful staff inquiry not only 
supports the feeling of the Civil Rights 
groups and the Commission on Civil 
Rights that the OFCC is inadequate, but 
also established that the OFCC is per- 
forming a disservice to the minority 
community. The simple truth is that the 
overblown rhetoric and unsupported 
claims of success of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance has misled the pub- 
lic and the Congress. The kind of mis- 
statement, overstatement and spurious 
claims made by the Department were 
aptly described at our hearing on Octo- 
ber 6, where Clarence Mitchell, speaking 
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for the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, described the Department’s ef- 
forts: 

I would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my personal objection to the mislead- 
ing and divisive testimony presented by the 
U.S. Department of Labor here before this 
subcommittee on Monday, October 4. That 
testimony reminds me of the professional 
rainmaker who could produce plenty of wind, 
a great deal of thunder and impressive dis- 
plays of lightning, but no rain, “he Depart- 
ment of Labor attempts to create the im- 
pression that it is only organized labor that 
is pushing for the transfer of the Office of 
Contract Compliance to the EEOC. That is 
simply not the truth—indeed, I go further 
and say that it is a conscious effort to con- 
ceal the truth. I would like to point out 
that I have already given to one of the staff 
members a reproduction of a portion of the 
first report of the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee from July 1943 to December 1944. 
Page 7 of that report clearly points out the 
jurisdiction of the original FEPC, and that 
original FEPC had jurisdiction over Govern- 
ment agencies and defense contractors. 

So from the begining it was the concept 
of this whole program that these operations 
be carried on together. Indeed, it is ridicu- 
lous to try to carry them on in any other 
kind of way. 


I do not make these statements lightly. 
I was disturbed by the implications of 
the Civil Rights Commission report. I 
was even more disturbed by the claims of 
the Department of Labor of success that 
appeared to fiy in the face of my own 
understanding of that compliance opera- 
tion. 

In questioning before the committee, 
the departmental spokesman claimed a 
number of successes in the equal employ- 
ment area for which they were asked to 
provide backup data and materials. 

I shall use but one example, and that 
is the Philadelphia plan. The Department 
of Labor has been in confrontation with 
the U.S. Congress, and the Comp- 
troller General, as well as the pri- 
vate sector over the establishment of the 
so-called Philadelphia plan which pro- 
vided goals and timetables for the em- 
ployment of minorities on Federal con- 
struction jobs in the Philadelphia area. 

The Department of Labor was asked to 
furnish some very simple and specific 
data about the results of that plan. They 
were asked to tell me how many minority 
employees and minorities who were now 
employed, had not been employed when 
the Philadelphia plan started. That is, 
how many new jobs resulted. 

I regret to say that the Department, 
despite months of requests, was not able 
to answer my questions. We learned 
about the number of minorities who were 
working on Federal construction jobs at 
any given time in Philadelphia, and the 
increased number of those working on 
Federal construction jobs. We learned 
something of the number of minorities 
that have left non-Federal construction 
jobs to go on Federal construction jobs, 
and we found out about situations where 
contractors transferred minority workers 
from job to job, one step ahead of the 
compliance officers—a device known as 
motorcycle compliance, because that was 
the means used to transfer the workers. 
But we have not been able to learn the 
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number of new jobs made available to- 
minorities. 

Even the local civil rights groups have 
acknowledged the Department’s failure 
in Philadelphia. I ask unanimous consent. 
to have printed at this point of my state- 
ment a newspaper interview of the ex- 
ecutive director of the Philadelphia Ur- 
ban League reflecting this view. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA PLAN Is JUDGED A FAILURE 


PHILADELPHIA.—The “Philadelphia plan,” 
a federal program designed to get more Ne- 
groes into skilled construction jobs, appears. 
to have failed so far. 

It has won all its legal battles—the latest 
in the Supreme Court Tuesday—but it has 
lost most tests where it really counts—on 
the building sites. 

The high court turned down an appeal 
by a group of contractors contesting the 
plan’s legality. Some observers believe the 
decision was a shot in the arm for the pro- 
gram. 

IN AREAS OF BIAS 


The plan originated here three years ago 
and was aimed at finding jobs in construc- 
tion trades that had discriminated against 
Negroes. It requires contractors in U.S.-as- 
sisted projects exceeding $500,000 to hire a 
specified percentage of Negroes and other 
minorities. 

Last year, the plan spread into other big 
minority markets such as Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Detroit. But it has 
not had much of an impact. 

The plan in Philadelphia—where a third 
of the population is Negro—was designed to 
bring the ranks of six trade unions to 20 per 
cent minority membership by 1974. With of- 
ficial figures unavailable, estimates put the 
number of Negroes at less than 5 per cent 
of the total employed as iron workers, 
plumbers and pipefitters, steamfitters, sheet- 
metal workers, electrical workers and ele- 
vator builders. 

“It has been a failure,” said Andrew Free- 
man, executive director of the Philadelphia 
Urban League. A year ago, he reported “only 
a handful of men have gotten jobs.” 

Robert Robinson, director of training for 
the Negro Trade Union Leadership Council, 
said he did not know anyone “who has been 
put to work directly because of the Philadel- 
phia plan.” 

A U.S. Department of Labor spokesman 
disagreed. 

He said in Washington that the adminis- 
tration was “quite pleased by the court’s 
action” and promised figures on hiring soon, 
hopefully by the end of the week. 

“We have just completed a survey of em- 
ployment activity under the plan that in- 
dicates minority goals are being met,” the 
spokesman said. 

To date, 71 contracts totaling $249 million 
have been let under the plan in the five- 
county Philadelphia area. The total prob- 
ably is more than $1 billion across the 
nation, 

“STILL A FLOP” 


“The plan is still a flop,” said Andrew An- 
tonucci, executive secretary of the Construc- 
tion Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
“because there just aren't that many mi- 
nority people available who are trained, so 
we can’t fill the slots the government says 
we should.” 

It was Mr. Antonucci’s group that filed the 
Supreme Court suit. 

Government and minority leaders antici- 
pate gains on the strength of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Charles Bowser, executive director of the 
Philadelphia Urban Coalition, and Mr. Free- 
man said there were indications that the 
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government now would deal more harshly 
with recalcitrant contractors and unions, 

Mr. Freeman said he hoped more commu- 
nity groups in Negro neighborhoods especi- 
ally will “recrult and refer to unions and 
contractors more and more minority work- 
ers.” 

“The few black people who have been hired 
do not represent the full potential of the 
black community,” Mr. Freeman said. “It 
has been little more than tokenism, It must 
be complete acceptance by the industry.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators may ask, why carp on one failure 
out of a major program; why concen- 
trate on this one area and say because 
you failed in this, you really should be 
transferred? Well, it is really quite sim- 
ple. The Department of Labor, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
and the Department of Justice all agree 
that the basic requirement of nondis- 
crimination in government contracting, 
the so-called antidiscrimination provi- 
sions, are the same under Executive 
Order 11246 and title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act. The key to the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance’s approach is 
affirmative action. It is not a situation, 
although it could well be called one, of 
correcting persisting discrimination in 
its most well understood form. It involves 
an effort regardless of the past history 
of the employer to upgrade and improve 
its minority work force. In the affirma- 
tive action program, the concept of im- 
proving the quality of minority employ- 
ment is commendable. It is necessary, 
and it is urgent. In the Department of 
Labor it has not worked well and should 
be transferred. The contract compliance 


program is necessary and important. 

I conclude by quoting from the com- 
mittee report at pages 30 and 31: 

The question raised last year was whether 
the program has had substantive results. 


Unfortunately, the paucity of credible 
achievement cited last year is still the rule. 
The successes described in the testimony 
suffer from an inability of the program man- 
agers to furnish reliable data to support their 
claim. The program looks good on paper, but 
despite many opportunities very minimal in- 
formation was furnished to the Committee 
that would support the contention that sig- 
nificant results have been achieved. To the 
contrary, in the history of the Contract Com- 
pliance Program, until two days after intro- 
duction of this bill, no sanction had ever 
been imposed for violation of the Executive 
Order. Since then, only one small contractor, 
having 10 employees, has been subjected to 
sanctions. 

In 1969, then Secretary of Labor Shultz, 
testifying before this Committee, asked for 
time for the new administration to get its 
House in order. The Department's testimony 
this year suggested that real success is just 
around the corner. 

The rights of minorities and women are 
too important to continue this important 
function in an agency that has not really 
been able to achieve the promised results. 
The contract compliance program is an im- 
portant and viable tool in the government's 
efforts to achieve equal employment oppor- 
tunity. It should have a chance to operate 
in a fresh atmosphere with an agency that 
has Equal Employment Opportunites as its 
sole priority. 


Mr. President, if the occasion arises 
later, I will submit a list of the various 
agencies under the Department of La- 
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bor’s umbrella and also other depart- 
ments of Government so as to spell out 
and indicate the hopeless diffusion, and 
why we need consolidation, coordination, 
and more effectiveness. 

I yield the floor. 


Exuisir 1 


U.S. COMMISSION OF CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., January 10, 1972. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I would like to thank 
you for indicating in your December 10 letter 
to me that your Committee valued my testi- 
mony in support of S. 2515, the “Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Enforcement Act of 
1971.” Further, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to reaffirm the Commission’s posi- 
tion with regard to the consolidation of the 
Federal Government’s equal employment ac- 
tivities, 

You were correct in stating that our re- 
port “The Federal Civil Rights Enforcement 
Effort—One Year Later,” found that the 
mechanisms utilized by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance (OFCC) to direct the 
enforcement of Executive Order 11246 had 
improved. Our evaluation of the actions 
taken directly by OFCC and the actions taken 
by the compliance agencies at the urging of 
OFCC indicate that in the last year some 
progress has been made in developing the type 
of structures and processes necessary to 
mount an effective attack on the problem of 
employment discrimination. It is important 
to note, however, that our report on OFCC 
did not deal with substantive progress, nor 
was it an all encompassing study. Rather, it 
evaluated only structure and mechanism. 

This is not to say, however, that the Com- 
mission was satisfied with the steps taken by 
OFCC. Quite the contrary; we ranked the 
performance of OFCC as “Marginal.” Further, 
the degree of progress depicted is not sub- 
stantial, and if that rate of progress is not 
increased, OFCC’s operation probably will not 
be deemed “Adequate” for some time. Yet, in 
the statement of the Commission introducing 
the report, we stressed that time is of the 
essence when the rights of people are being 
denied to them. 

There is one additional factor which I 
would like to point out to you. In the section 
of the report dealing with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) we 
included a separate evaluation of the efforts 
at “Intra-Governmental Coordination.” We 
concluded that all of the major attempts at 
improved coordination between OFCC, 
EEOC, and the Department of Justice ap- 
peared to have failed. The OFCC-EEOC com- 
plaint referral system appears to have broken 
down and was to be revised or improved. 
Furthermore, the Interagency Staff Coordi- 
nating Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of OFCC, EEOC, and the Department 
of Justice, has met rarely and then only to 
discuss ad hoc problems. Thus, we found 
no overall coordinated Federal effort to com- 
bat employment discrimination. In summa- 
tion, we stated: 

“The lack of coordination among OFCC, 
EEOC and the Department of Justice was 
one reason this Commission recommended in 
its report of October, 1970 the transfer of 
OFCC to EEOC and the transfer of Section 
707 suit power from the Department of Jus- 
tice to EEOC. It appears that this reason is 
even more pressing today since existing 
mechanisms of coordination appear to have 
atrophied.” 

Nothing we discovered in the investiga- 
tions on which we based our report has led 
us to change our earlier conclusion that the 
pattern and practice functions of the De- 
partment of Justice and the contract com- 
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pliance functions of the Department of La- 
bor be transferred to EEOC. We are pleased 
that your Committee in reporting S. 2515 
provided for such consolidation. 

I hope that I have clarified any ambiguity 
which may have been created as a result 
of our “One Year Later” report. If you have 
any further questions, I would be pleased to 
have them answered for you. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE M. HESBURGH, 
Chairman, 
DECEMBER 10, 1971. 
Rev. THEODORE HESBURGH, 
Chairman, Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FATHER HEssuRGH: I am sure that 
you are aware of the great respect that the 
Committee had for your testimony in sup- 
port of S. 2515, the “Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Enforcement Act of 1971.” The 
message that you presented to the Commit- 
tee was indeed an eloquent presentation of 
the urgent need for this bill. 

One of the elements of this bill concerns 
the consolidation of Federal Government 
equal employment activities. The Civil 
Rights Commission recommended.that the 
pattern and practice functions of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Contract Com- 
pliance functions of the Department of Labor 
be transferred to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. The Committee in 
unanimously reporting S. 2515 provided for 
Just such a consolidation. The views of the 
Committee on making such a judgment were 
set forth in the report on the bill, a copy of 
which is enclosed for your information. 

Since the bill was reported on October 28, 
1971, the Commission on Civil Rights issued 
a supplementary report entitled, “The Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Enforcement One Year 
Later.” In its discussion of the Federal Civil 
Rights Enforcement Effort, the Commission 
in evaluating the Contract compliance func- 
tions of the Department of Labor, suggested 
that the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance, while still a marginal operation, had 
improved from the original evaluation. To 
be precise, in evaluating the Office, the Com- 
mission made the following Judgment: 
“Evaluation 

“OFCC has made progress in the areas of: 

“1. initiating sanction actions; 

“2, launching a new attempt at monitoring 
the implementation of the compliance review 
process; 

“3, issuing minority employment ‘bid con- 
ditions’ for certain construction contractors; 

“4, increasing significantly the number of 
compliance reviews. 

“There is also reason to hope that improved 
monitoring tools, an automated management 
information system, and new programs such 
as the ‘national construction plan,’ when 
operational, will result in a more comprehen- 
sive compliance enforcement effort. 

“At the present time, however, the uncer- 
tainty of OFCC staffing, and the unknown 
consequences of the new organization of 
contract compliance responsibilities in DOL 
are of paramount concern. Moreover, the in- 
ability of OFCC to move beyond experimen- 
tal monitoring steps, the meager results of 
construction compliance efforts, and the con- 
tinued lack of final sanction action also rep- 
resent significant inadequacies in OFCC’s 
program.” 

I would appreciate if you would clarify the 
meaning of this supplementary report and 
the extent to which the judgments made in 
that report would have any effect on the 
overall recommendation for consolidation of 
these activities, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr 
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{From Equal Employment Opportunities 
Enforcement Act of 1971 Hearings] 


STATEMENT OF Hon, Rev. THEODORE HESBURGH, 
CHAIRMAN, U.S. COMMISSION ON - CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
The Commission has issued two reports 

that recommended transfer of the Office of 

Federal Contract Compliance from the De- 

partment of Labor to EEOC. We believe that 

this transfer would improve both contract 

compliance and the enforcement of title VII. 

Unnecessary duplication and overlap would 

be eliminated, and the two programs would 

complement each other under the direction 
of a single agency. 

The danger of placing direction of the 
contract compliance program in an agency 
primarily responsible for noncivil rights pro- 
grams has been dramatically underscored by 
the reorganization now underway at the De- 
partment of Labor. Under the reorganiza- 
tion, OFCC field staff will report directly to 
the regional director of employment stand- 
ards rather than to the OFCC Director in 
Washington. 

True, regional directors will have access to 
OFCC technical information and policy guid- 
ance from the Washington office. However, 
our experience is that civil rights enforce- 
ment suffers when those who carry out a 
policy do not report to the official respon- 
sible for making the policy. Further, we fear 
that OFCC is being downgraded. The solu- 
tion Hes in transferring OFCC to EEOC. 

THE FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT 

EFFORT 7 MONTHS LATER 


(A report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, May 1971) 
OFFICE OF FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLIANCE 
(OFCC) 


Commission findings 


1. OFCC has failed to provide adequate 
guidance to compliance agencies and Fed- 
eral contractors concerning the rate of prog- 
ress expected in eliminating employment 
discrimination and in remedying the effects 
of past discrimination, 

2. OFCC, hampered by a lack of adequate 
staffing, has confined its monitoring of com- 
pliance agency enforcement activity to a 
series of ad hoc efforts that have not had 
lasting effects. 

3. OFCC has failed to assure that compli- 
ance agencies maintain enforcement ma- 
chinery capable of monitoring compliance. 

4. OFCC and the compliance agencies have 
failed to impose the sanctions of contract 
termination or debarment on noncomplying 
Government contractors, which has lessened 
the credibility of the Government's compli- 
ance program. 

5. Contract compliance in the construc- 
tion industry, which has been implemented 
primarily by federally imposed plans in 
Washington and Philadelphia and locally de- 
veloped “hometown” agreements, has been 
ineffective and limited. 


Commission recommendations 


1. OFCC, with the assistance of 15 com- 
pliance agencies, should establish on an in- 
dustry-by-industry basis numerical and per- 
centage employment goals, with specific 
timetables for meeting them. 

2. OFCC should strengthen its capacity to 
monitor performance by compliance agencies 
through increased staff, systematic racial and 
ethnic data collection, and compliance agen- 
cy reporting. 

3. Uniform compliance review systems 
should be developed for use by all 15 com- 
pliance agencies. 

4. OFCC should promptly impose these 
sanctions where noncompliance is found and 
not remedied within a reasonable period of 
time. 

5. Goals and timetables for minority em- 
ployment should be applied throughout the 
industry and systematic enforcement mecha- 
nisms should be created. 
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Response 
Action Completed 


1, None, 

2. The compliance operations of seven 
agencies have been reviewed for purposes of 
discovering basic deficiencies in agency com- 
pliance activity. 

3. a. The number of onsite compliance re- 
views projected to be completed by com- 
pliance agencies during FY 71 will be nearly 
double the number conducted during 1970. 

b. Through OFCC intervention, organiza- 
tional changes have been made in the com- 
pliance programs of General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) and the Department of 
the Interior. 

4. In 250 cases, procedures haye been in- 
stituted, in the form of “show~-cause” notices, 
which can lead ultimately to debarment or 
contract cancellation. In six cases, notices of 
proposed debarment or contract cancellation 
have been issued. But no contractor yet has 
been actually debarred nor has any contract 
been cancelled. 

5. Minority employment plans with hiring 
goals and timetables covering all employ- 
ment of Federal or federally assisted con- 
struction contractors were imposed in three 
major cities in early May. 


Action Planned 


1. OFCC, which has established ‘‘oppor- 
tunity estimates”, comprising nearly 600,000 
new hires and promotions of minority em- 
ployees under the contract compliance pro- 
gram, expects that these estimates will reflect 
goals and timetables by the end of FY 72. 

2. The President’s budget request for FY 
72 calls for a substantial increase in OFCC 
and compliance agency staff resources, OFCC 
is currently developing a system for the col- 
lection of racial data and plans to develop 
report and evaluation forms for contractors 
and compliance officers for purposes of mon- 
itoring compliance reviews. 

3. a. OFCC is preparing a compliance man- 
ual which will set forth uniform compliance 
review procedures, An improved management 
information system is also being developed. 

b. A joint OFCC-CSC training course is 
planned for compliance agency personnel. 

c. With OFCC’s support, substantial in- 
creases for compliance agency staffs have 
been proposed for FY 72. 

4. None, 

5. The goals and timetables approach will 
be applied to the practices of all contractors 
utilizing construction trade unions which 
are not parties to a “hometown” agreement. 

Action Under Study 

1-4. None. 

5. A national construction compliance plan 
with goals and timetables related to minor- 
ity concentrations is being considered. 

Evaluation 

The contract compliance program contin- 
ues to suffer from the failure of OFCC to 
provide adequate guidance concerning the 
setting of specific goals and timetables for 
achieving increased minority employment 
and establishing criteria for compliance, In 
the absence of such guidance, neither com- 
pliance agencies nor contractors are in a posi- 
tion to know what is expected in terms of 
the rate of progress required in eliminating 
discrimination and remedying the effects of 
past discrimination, While the Philadelphia 
Plan concept of federally imposed minority 
hiring goals and timetables has been ex- 
tended to three more cities, a national in- 
dustrywide construction compliance plan 
with goals and timetables has yet to be 
developed. Minority unemployment and un- 
deremployment are continuing at a substan- 
tially higher rate than for majority workers. 

A variety of improvements in reporting 
procedures are planned, but their full imple- 
mentation lies in the future. OFCC has con- 
ducted a number of needed reviews of com- 
pliance agencies’ performance, but their im- 
pact is unknown and systematic reporting 
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procedures still have not been established. 
The contract compliance program has suf- 
fered from a lack of sufficient staff resources. 
The President’s FY 1972 budget calls for a 
substantial increase in resources for OFCC 
and the compliance agencies, which should 
enable them to carry out their responsibili- 
ties with increased effectiveness. 

Finally, although OFCC has implemented 
a large number of procedures that can lead 
ultimately to the sanction of contract termi- 
nation or debarment, the fact that these 
sanctions have never been imposed continues 
to weaken the contract compliance effort. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
(EEOC) 


Commission findings 


1. EEOC'’s effectiveness has been impaired 
by weak enforcement powers, limited by stat- 
ute to enforcement through “conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion”, 

2. EEOC has lacked sufficient staff to carry 
out its responsibilities with maximum effec- 
tiveness, 

8. EEOC has further restricted its effec- 
tiveness by placing heavy emphasis on the 
processing of individual discrimination com- 
plaints, making relatively little use of its 
initiatory capabilities such as public hear- 
ings and Commissioner-initiated charges, to 
broaden its attack against job bias. 

4. EEOC has failed to establish the mecha- 
nisms necessary to process complaints with 
dispatch, 

5, EEOC has not developed a system of pri- 
orities for complaint processing by which 
cases of greater importance are handled on 
an expeditious basis. 


Commission recommendations 


1. Congress should amend Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to authorize EEOC 
to issue cease and desist orders to eliminate 
discriminatory practices through administra- 
tive action. 

2. EEOC staff should be increased to a level 
commensurate with the scope of its civil 
rights responsibilities, 

3. EEOC should emphasize initiatory activ- 
ities, such as public hearings and Commis- 
sioner charges, to facilitate elimination of in- 
dustrywide or regional patterns of employ- 
ment discrimination. 

4. EEOC should amend its procedures to 
make more effective use of the complaint 
processing system, 

5. EEOC should assign priority to com- 
plaints of particular importance and em- 
phasis should be placed on processing com- 
plaints involving classes of complaints rather 
than individuals. 


FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT EFFORT 


(A report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights 1970) 


CONTRACT COMPLIANCE 


There is a 29-year history of ineffective 
efforts to require Federal contractors to be 
nondiscrimiatory in their employment prac- 
tices. Lack of success of Executive Order 
11246, the most recent of operative Execu- 
tive Orders on the subject, is directly 
related to inadequate executive leadership 
provided by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance (OFCC), which is charged with 
responsibility for coordinating and over- 
seeing the entire Federal contract compli- 
ance program. 

OFCC, until recently, had failed to adopt 
and implement policies and procedures that 
would produce vigorous compliance programs 
in the Federal agencies immediately respon- 
sible for contract compliance. Recent actions 
taken in effectuating OFOCC’s three current 
priorities—defining the affirmative action 
requirement of the Order, monitoring com- 
pliance programs of the agencies, and struc- 
turing a Government-wide construction com- 
pliance program—give promise of leading to 
a more effective effort. Their implementation, 
however, lies in the future. 
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The importance of explaining in detail the 
meaning of affirmative action to contractors 
and compliance agencies has been clearly 
recognized and OFCC, earlier this year, took 
the significant step of expanding its regula- 
tions to deal specifically with the nature of 
the affirmative action requirement. The ex- 
tent to which these expanded regulations 
will be implemented by compliance agencies 
depends upon OFCC capabilities and deter- 
mination. Until recently, OFCC’s activities 
did not offer encouragement. For example, 
OFCC was unable to successfully require 
adequate enforcement of similar affirmative 
action requirements in the past. 

Monitoring of agency Executive Order en- 
forcement is a key ingredient in an effective 
Federal contract compliance program. Estab- 
lishment of uniform policies and the assur- 
ance that those policies are carried out are 
the chief responsibilities of OFCC. In the 
past OFCC monitoring has been haphazard— 
a series of ad hoc efforts that did not appear 
to have lasting effect. A recent OFCC re- 
organization, the new development of an 
industry target selection system and the 
redistribution of compliance agency con- 
tractor responsibilities, appears to have im- 
proved OFCC’s monitoring capability, but 
no procedures for monitoring have been 
developed. The value of these structural 
changes is totally dependent upon actions 
yet to be taken. 

After several false starts, OFCC has finally 
established the firm basis for a Government- 
wide construction compliance program and 
has adopted a strategy for its application. 
The Philadelphia Plan approach of requiring 
minority group percentage employment goals 
for specific construction trades provides the 
basic standard of construction compliance. 
OFCC has indicated that it is prepared to 
impose Philadelphia-type plans in 91 addi- 
tional cities unless those cities devise plans 
of their own to increase minority utilization 
in the construction trades. These com- 
munity-developed plans, or “hometown solu- 
tions,” however, have been forthcoming in 
only a few cities and their viability has not 
yet been etsablished, nor has provision been 
made for their enforcement. 

Of the 15 departments and agencies as- 
signed compliance responsibility, the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD), which, in terms of 
dollar amount, is responsible for more than 
half of Federal contracting, is the most im- 
portant. The Department’s performance has 
been disappointing. For example, in two re- 
cent contract compliance matters involving 
southern textile mills and a large aircraft 
manufacturer in St. Louis, DOD initially 
failed to follow its own procedures. Though 
some changes have been made to prevent re- 
currence of these failures, the compliance 
program of the Department still has serious 
structural defects. In addition, its staff is too 
small and its compliance review efforts have 
not proved adequate. 

The 14 other agencies, responsible for con- 
tract compliance in some important indus- 
tries, have failed to assign sufficiently high 
priority to this responsibility. These agencies 
have limped along with inadequate staffs and 
cumbersome organizations which have pro- 
duced a variety of inadequate compliance 
efforts, 

The use of sanctions and the collection of 
significant racial and ethnic data by OFCC 
and the compliance agencies are two essen- 
tials of a successful contract compliance pro- 
gram that have been missing to date. The use 
of sanctions is necessary to make the enforce- 
ment program credible. Yet, no contract has 
ever been terminated nor any company de- 
barred for Executive Order violation. Rarely 
have any hearings been held concerning non- 
compliance. 

The collection of data would permit com- 
pliance agencies and OFCC to adequately 
evaluate their efforts and the total effect of 
the entire program. Currently, however, few 
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data are collected and they are inadequate to 
inform the agencies of the extent of progress 
in minority employment, or indeed, whether 
any progress is being made. Though future 
plans contemplate extensive data collection 
and analysis these efforts are only in their 
initial stages, 


* . * . * 
D. Coordination 


The President should issue a reorganiza- 
tion plan transferring the contract com- 
pliance responsibilities of OFCC and the liti- 
gation responsibilities of the Department of 
Justice to EEOC, so that all responsibilities 
for equal employment opportunity will be 
lodged in a single independent agency. 


THE FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT 
EFFORT; 1 YEAR LATER 
(The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
November 1971) 
EVALUATION 

OFCC has made progress in the areas of: 

1. initiating sanction actions; 

2. launching a new attempt at monitoring 
the implementation of the compliance review 
process; 

3. issuing minority employment “bid con- 
ditions” for certain construction contrac- 
tors; 

4. increasing significantly the number of 
compliance reviews. 

There is also reason to hope that improved 
monitoring tools, an automated manage- 
ment information system, and new programs 
such as the “national construction plan," 
when operational, will result in a more com- 
prehensive compliance enforcement effort. 

At the present time, however, the uncer- 
tainty of OFCO staffing, and the unknown 
consequences of the new organization of 
contract compliance responsibilities in DOL 
are of paramount concern. Moreover, the in- 
ability of OFCC to move beyond experi- 
mental monitoring steps, the meager results 
of construction compliance efforts, and the 
continued lack of final sanction action also 
represent significant inadequacies in OFCC’s 
program. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

I have listened with interest to the 
statement concerning the effectiveness 
of the present setup. I think the thrust 
of most of the statements is that the 
agencies cannot get adequate evaluation. 
I do not think that because successful 
figures cannot be obtained is a reason to 
transfer. I believe the program has been 
a success. Most of all, I like the affirma- 
tive approach. In other words, it is the 
Department of Labor whose area it is to 
supervise Government contracts; and 
having within their grasp some 240,000 
contractors, they can make them agree 
to certain goals before they begin those 
contracts. The Department of Labor is 
an agency that has an affirmative ap- 
proach, one which says to the person, 
“When you take this contract, you have 
to make certain agreements.” 

This arrangement should not be 
changed to make it an embryonic en- 
forcement agency, where the plan is not 
so fully enforced, which will go to the 
contractor and say, “We will go after you 
if you have not done what you should.” 

I think the pressure still has to be af- 
firmative action. But I think, most im- 
portant, is the question of how the EEOC 
would handle the program if the provi- 
sion at present in the bill were adopted. 

I think we can best determine that by 
what the chairman had to say, and I 
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think his testimony before the commit- 
tee last October should be considered, 
when he testified that EEOC is not pre- 
pared to assume these new duties under 
Executive Order 11246, especially at a 
time when it will be assuming new cease- 
and-desist order enforcement powers. 

William A. Brown, the Chairman of the 
EEOC, who should have a pretty good 
idea of how well equipped his agency 
would be to exercise the Secretary of 
Labor’s responsibilities, opposed the 
transfer of the Secretary of Labor’s re- 
sponsibilities under Executive Order 
11246, and he did this actively before the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee last October 
4, He gave the following four reasons 
why, in his expert judgment, it would be 
administratively impracticable to trans- 
fer these functions to his Agency: 

First. EEOC has an ever-increasing 
number of cases pending before it which 
have already resulted in a 2-year backlog. 

Second. The functions of EEOC and 
those of the Secretary of Labor under the 
Executive order would be incompatible. 
EEOC is a regulatory agency under title 
VII, and OFCC, the agency within the 
Labor Department which the Secretary 
of Labor has established to administer 
the Executive order, is a procurement 
program manager under the Executive 
order. 

Third. The new and different responsi- 
bilities would disrupt coordination in 
title VII and its administration would 
suffer, and perhaps most importantly, 
there might be serious problems of con- 
flict in both the area of remedies and 
the area of investigation. 

Fourth. There is a great potential con- 
flict in the assumption by EEOC of the 
Executive order program responsibility. 
Chairman Brown described a situation 
where no violation of title VII might be 
found but where a violation of the Execu- 
tive order would be evident. 

At this time I would like to submit, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, the full testimony in re- 
gard to the transfer that was made before 
the committee at that time. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. Brown III 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the subcommittee: It is indeed a pleasure 
to appear before you again and to present 
my views, as Chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, on S. 
2515, a bill designed to strengthen the pro- 
hibitions against employment discrimina- 
tion of Title VII, and to grant enforce- 
ment procedures to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

I am greatly encouraged by the fact that 
one House of the Congress has already acted 
on this matter, and I am very hopeful that 
the Senate too will act on this important 
matter as soon as is reasonably possible. It 
will be a great personal joy to me, and I am 
sure to many of you, if the Congress can 
finally act this year to grant the EEOC its 
much-needed enforcement powers. 

I believe that the major provisions of this 
bill were contained either in S. 2453, which 
this Committee and the Senate acted upon 
during the 91st Congress, or in the original 
version of H.R. 1746, the Hawkins-Reid bill, 
which was reported earlier this year by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Many of the proposed changes would have a 
significant effect on the Commission and 
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its operations, and I will be glad to reiterate 
my views on them for the Committee. 

However, before doing so, I feel that I 
should briefly address myself to the central 
question today, as it has been since Title VII 
went into effect in 1965. I am, of course, re- 
ferring to the need for granting the EEOC 
the strongest possible enforcement powers. 
In this the seventh year since historic en- 
actment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and the sixth year since the establishment 
of the EEOC, it is no longer possible to 
deny effective enforcement of one of the 
major provisions of the Act, the right for all 
people in this Nation, regardless of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin to have 
equal rights to jobs for which they are 
qualified. And it is clear, as I have stated 
before this Committee in prior testimony, 
that employment discrimination continues 
widespread throughout the country. One 
need only look to the position of minority 
groups in this country to confirm the in- 
sidious presence of this basic injustice. 

In a special report released this year by 
the Bureau of the Census, The Social and 
Economic Status of Negroes in the United 
States, it is clear from the statistics presented 
that while Negroes have made strides to- 
ward bettering their position, the goal of 
social and economic equality is not yet to be 
seen. For example, the report shows that the 
median family income for Negroes in 1970 
was $6,279 while the median income for 
whites for the same period was $10,236. This 
earnings gap »etween the races is obviously 
largely attributable to disparate employment 
policies. This conclusion is supported by 
statistics which show that Negroes are con- 
centrated in the lower- paying, less prestigi- 
ous positions in industry, and are largely 
precluded from the higher-paid more prestig- 
ious positions. 

For example, as cited by the Bureau’s re- 
port, while Negroes constitute about 10% of 
the labor force, they account for only 3% of 
all jobs in the high-paying professional, 
technical and managerial positions. In the 
nine industries with the highest earning ca- 
pabilities (printing and publishing, chem- 
icals, primary metals, fabricated metals, non- 
electrical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, air transportation, and instruments 
manufacture), Negroes account ‘er only 1% 
of these higher-paying positions. On the 
other hand, in the lowest paying laborer and 
service worker categories, Negroes account for 
24% of the total positions. > 

This disparity is further reinforced by the 
fact that the rate of unemployment for 
Negroes is considerably higher than the rate 
for whites. The figures for 1970 show that 
while 4.0% of white males were unemployed, 
the unemployment rate for whites was 5.4% 
while for Negroes it was 9.3%. Even in man- 
agerial and professional positions, the area 
with the lowest unemployment rate, Negro 
unemployment was 2.1% while white un- 
employment was 1.7%. 

While the statistics on Spanish-speaking 
Americans are not nearly as current or as 
complete, available data indicates that this, 
the second-largest ethnic minority group in 
the Nation with approximately 7.5 million 
members, faces a similar plight. In 1969, the 
median family income for Spanish-speaking 
American families was $5,641. About 17% of 
these families had incomes of less than 
$3,000. Both male and female Spanish-speak- 
ing American workers are concentrated in 
the lower-paying occupations. Only 25% of 
employed males are in white-collar jobs com- 
pared to 41% for men of all other origins. On 
the other hand 58.8% of Spanish-speaking 
American males are concentrated in blue- 
collar occupations. The statistics for Span- 
ish-speaking women workers indicate a 
similar distribution. Also, as with Negroes, 
the unemployment rate for 3panish-speak- 
ing workers is very high. In 1969, 3.0% of 
Spanish-speaking Americans were unem- 
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ployed, compared to 3.5% for the resi of the 
Nation. 

The other major group which is subject 
to blatant discrimination in employment are 
the approximately 30 million employed wom- 
en in the Nation. While these women consti- 
tute approximately 38% of the total work 
force they encounter most of the same dis- 
criminatory practices as are applied to em- 
ployees because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. This close relationship, for 
example, between sex and race discrimina- 
tion has been the subject of increasing study 
in recent years. The results of these studies 
have shown that the similarities between sex 
and race discrimination are striking. Both 
classifications create large, natural classes in 
which membership is determined by circum- 
stances beyond the individual’s control, and 
both are highly visible characteristics on 
which it has been extremely easy to draw 
gross, stereotyped distinctions. As a matter 
of fact, the historical legal position of black 
slaves was justified by analogy to the status 
of women at that time, and the arguments 
justifying the “happy homemaker” were ap- 
plied equally to the “happy slave”. The pres- 
ent day legacy of this kind of analogy is the 
persistence of an inherent belief by many 
that both groups are, by definition, less equal 
than the rest of the Nation. 

While it is true that the extreme aspects 
of sex-discrimination as it existed in the 
early part of the twentieth century have 
been dispelled, and women have now been 
granted the right to vote and may serve on 
juries, in the area of employment their status 
is still far from equal. Despite a common 
misconception, women in the labor market 
do not work to enjoy some extra consumer 
luxuries or to provide themselves with some- 
thing with which to pass the time. Statistics 
compiled by the Department of Labor's 
Women’s Bureau show that 60% of all em- 
ployed women work in order to provide pri- 
mary support for themselves or to supple- 
ment the incomes of their husbands which 
may be inadequate for household needs. 
However, within established occupational 
categories, women are paid less for doing the 
same jobs as done by men, For example, in 
1968, the latest year for which extensive data 
is presently available, the median salary for 
all scientists was $13,200; for women scien- 
tists the median salary was $10,000. Simi- 
larly, the median wage for a full-time male 
factory worker was $6,738 while his female 
counterpart could only expect to earn $3,991. 
This disparity becomes glaring when we see 
that 60% of women but only 20% of men 
earned less than $5,000 per year, while only 
3% of women but 28% of men earned $10,000 
per year or more. Working women also re- 
main heavily concentrated in a small number 
of well-defined sex-stereotyped occupations 
and their mobility to other, better paying 
positions is severely limited by either overt 
sex restrictions or by established company 
promotion policies which make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to move to other, better-paying 
positions. 

This kind of disparate treatment is par- 
ticularly objectionable in light of the spe- 
cific prohibition in Title VII against dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. In recent 
years, the courts have, however, handed 
down a series of decisions which have ne- 
gated many of the practices used to perpet- 
uate sex-discrimination and have made the 
use of sex-based job classifications legally 
suspect. It is, however, the primary respon- 
sibility of the EEOC to enforce all the pro- 
visions of Title VII, and with the enactment 
of effective enforcement procedures, the Com- 
mission will be able to effectively move 
against all these different areas of employ- 
ment discrimination. 

The pervasiveness of employment discrim- 
ination becomes all too obvious, not only 
from the statistics which I have mentioned 
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above, but from the increasing caseload re- 
ceived by the EEOC. Since its inception in 
1965, the Commission has received 81,004 
charges. This number, though large when 
considered by itself, becames even more sig- 
nificant when we consider the fact that each 
year the number of charges filed with the 
Commission continues to increase. For ex- 
ample, in FY 1970, 14,129 charges were filed 
with the Commission; in FY 1971, 22,920 
charges were filed; and our current estimate 
is that during the current fiscal year more 
than 32,000 charges will be filed. These figures 
indicate that the need for effective enforce- 
ment powers for the Commission is in no way 
diminished with the passage of time. If any- 
thing, the exact opposite is the case. 

This need for effective enforcement powers 
is also reinforced when we look to the dis- 
position of these charges. As the Committee 
well knows, the EEOC is at this time limited 
to seeking settlement of claims only through 
the voluntary conciliation and persuasion 
route. This has not proved at all satisfactory. 
Of the 81,004 charges that I mentioned, we 
were only able to achieve a totally or even 
partially satisfactory concilation in less 
than half of these cases. This means that in 
a significant number of cases, the aggrieved 
individual was not able to achieve any satis- 
factory settlement through the EEOC and 
was forced either to give up his or her claim, 
or, if they had the necessary funds and time, 
to pursue the case through the Federal 
courts. I submit to the Committee that the 
EEOC will not without effective enforcement 
provisions, be any more successful in re- 
solving those complaints which it continues 
to receive than it has been in resolving those 
complaints which it has received so far. We 
are, therefore, left with the unpleasant pros- 
pect that, unless effective enforcement is 
enacted soon, an ever-increasing number of 
aggrieved persons will be left without an ade- 
quate remedy for violations which are clear- 
ly prohibited by existing law. 

This is not a healthy situation for any 
society. In a society such as ours, based upon 
the democratic principles of equality and the 
rule of law, this kind of a failure to provide 
relief becomes particularly acute. Under the 
present provisions of Title VII, not only are 
minorities and women locked out of effec- 
tive remedies by the very law which was 
established to once and for all end such 
economic deprivation, but the very govern- 
mental process which created the law is 
called into question and its credibility un- 
dermined. While we have established the 
principle that the resources of the State 
should be made available to an individual 
for protecting his collective bargaining 
rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act, we have failed repeatedly to enact the 
same kinds of rights for individuals to pro- 
tect their prerogative to a job as determined 
only upon substantive qualifications. 

When I testified before this Subcommittee 
two years ago regarding the legislation that 
was actually pending before the Committee, 
I indicated my preference for a court en- 
forcement approach, as opposed to a cease 
and desist approach. The full Committee 
amended that bill and presented to the Sen- 
ate a cease and desist mechanism embody- 
ing self-enforcing orders and temporary 
court enforcement for cases pending before 
the Commission at the time of passage of 
the Act. That was the version which ulti- 
mately passed the Senate on October 1, 1970. 

When I testified before the House General 
Subcommittee on Labor during March of this 
year, that Subcommittee had before it a bill 
embodying cease and desist enforcement, but 
without the self-enforcing and temporary 
court enforcement provisions. At that time, 
I indicated that I still felt that court en- 
forcement was preferable to the form of 
cease and desist in the original version of 
H.R. 1746. I also indicated to the Committee 
that I believed that the Hawkins-Reid bill 
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could be substantially strengthened by add- 
ing the self-enforcing mechanism and the 
temporary court enforcement approach. In 
my view, the combined effect of these two 
provisions would probably produce the 
strongest form of enforcement power which 
could be granted to the Commission. 

I note, however, that S. 2515, while includ- 
ing the self-enforcing cease and desist orders, 
does not contain a provision for temporary 
court enforcement of pending cases. If it 
pleases the Committee, I would hope that 
you would consider adding the temporary 
court enforcement provisions to the bill again 
this year as you did in S. 2453 last year. This 
type of a provision would provide us with a 
very valuable tool. As I testified before this 
Committee last year, and also in my testi- 
mony before the House Committee this year, 
the Commission, because of its rapidly in- 
creasing workload, has not been able to re- 
solve all the complaints before it on a timely 
basis and, as of June 30, 1971, had a back- 
log of almost 32,000 cases. Also, as I men- 
tioned in my testimony here in 1969, to in- 
stitute cease and desist procedures will 
require a certain amount of time to estab- 
lish the new requlations under which the en- 
forcement procedures will operate; hearing 
examiners have to be recruited, and the 
Commission’s internal structure has to be 
modified. It is, therefore, important that the 
EEOC be given the temporary court enforce- 
ment procedures to be applied to these pend- 
ing cases, and to those cases which may arise 
before the cease and desist provisions become 
operational. 


TRANSFER OF OFCC 


As I have indicated on many occasions, both 
before the Congress and in public speeches, 
the Commission desperately needs the strong- 
est possible enforcement powers. I urge the 
Committee, however, to carefully consider the 
proposal embodied in S. 2514 to transfer the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance to the 
EEOC. Given the tremendous backlog of 
cases which I already mentioned, the addi- 
tional work that would be required of the 
Commission when it gets the enforcement 
provisions, the difficulty the Commission has 
had in obtaining adequate funding, and the 
myriad of administrative difficulties embodied 
in such a transfer, I do not feel that it is 
desirable or practical to transfer the OFCC 
functions at this time. 

Under the proposal in S. 2515, the EEOC 
would be assuming the dual role of, on the 
one hand, the regulatory function of process- 
ing complaints of employment discrimina- 
tion and, on the other hand, of contract 
compliance enforcement. In my estimate, 
these two functions are not as compatible as 
a first glance may indicate. I think, for ex- 
ample, that the rules and regulations which 
the Commission adopts with regard to the 
cease and desist enforcement functions of 
Title VII would not be appropriate for en- 
forcement of the type of functions currently 
under OFCC operations. Accordingly, I feel 
the EEOC would thereby be forced to operate 
under two separate and distinct sets of 
standards and procedural authorities. 

Further, as a direct result of this dichot- 
omy, I can foresee serious problems arising 
as regards to investigations, remedies, and 
open conflicts with provisions of Title VII. 
The transfer of OFCC is not the same as 
setting up separate bureaus within an ad- 
ministrative agency, like say, for example, 
in the FCC which maintains separate bureaus 
and separate provisions to regulate two ma- 
jor different segments of the communica- 
tions industry—common carriers and broad- 
casters. While the FCC can maintain, in one 
agency, two separate and distinct bureaus 
for regulating the respective segments of 
the industry, the same ease of operation is 
not available to the EEOC under the pro- 
posed transfer, While broadcasters and com- 
mon carriers represent totally different com- 
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panies with different interests and separate 
legal entities, the companies subject to 
OFCC regulations are the same companies 
subject to Title VII jurisdiction. 

I can envision numerous conflicts in cases 
where the same company becomes subject 
to differing procedures from the same 
agency. For example, while an individual 
may sue under Title VII to have an indi- 
vidual grievance redressed, under the pro- 
visions of the executive order the proper 
remedy is contract debarment, not individ- 
ual redress. Also, the differences between 
the two remedies will probably necessitate 
different burdens of proof and differing em- 
phasis on particular kinds of violations. I 
can readily foresee a situation where EEOC 
officials responsible for the debarment pro- 
cedure determine that a contractor is in 
compliance and those responsible for Title 
VII investigation that a violation exists. 

Similarly, conflicts exist in the area of 
determining when an investigation in a par- 
ticular company may be commenced. Under 
Title VII, the EEOC can initiate an investi- 
gation only after a filing of a charge of dis- 
crimination, and the company is entitled to 
judicial review whenever they feel that the 
investigation is unwarranted. Under the ex- 
ecutive order provisions, contract reviews 
can be conducted at will and are not subject 
to judicial review, 

I could cite the Committee many more ex- 
amples of conflicts which are bound to arise 
under the transfer, but I do not want to take 
the Committee’s valuable time to list all of 
them now. I would like to add, however, 
that the transfer of OFCC to the Commis- 
sion will not improve coordination in the 
administration of Title VII as has been 
urged, It is my belief that the reverse would 
probably occur. The very nature of contract 
compliance and use of the government pro- 
curement power is particularly well-suited to 
the operations of the Department of Labor’s 
manpower programs. This interrelationship 
between contract compliance and govern- 
ment manpower programs is a particular 
field of expertise in which the Department 
has become proficient and for which it has 
developed the necessary technical procedures. 
Were the EEOC to be made responsible for 
enforcing contract compliance, it would be 
dependent upon the Department’s decisions 
and procedures, and would probably be 
forced to use Department computer facili- 
ties to administer the program. 


TRANSFER OF SECTION 707 POWERS OF THE ACT 


Section 5 of S. 2515 would transfer the 
functions of the Attorney General to bring 
pattern or practice suits under Section 707 
of Title VII to the EEOC, I feel that such a 
transfer would not, at this time, be in the 
best interests of the Commission and would 
not promote the most effective administra- 
tion of Title VII. I defer to the Justice De- 
partment to provide the Cummittee with 
specific details on the operations of the De- 
partment and further explanation of the 
benefits of the program as currently admin- 
istered. 

I would like to suggest, however, that 
should the Committee determine that the 
transfer is necessary, the transfer of the 707 
functions should not be made subject to the 
Commission’s administrative remedies as 
proposed. In S. 2515, as presently written, 
the power of the Attorney General to bring 
pattern or practice suits, once transferred, 
becomes subject to the administrative reme- 
dies proposed in Section 4 of the bill. This, 
in effect, minimizes the effectiveness of pat- 
tern or practice suits since they would be- 
come no different than any other complaint 
submitted to the Commission. The effective- 
ness of pattern or practice litigation is the 
result of the ability of the Justice Depart- 
ment to bring these large, far-reaching, and 
often very complex suits directly in the 
courts. The importance of these suits has 
largely been the decisions which have re- 
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sulted and which have set the precedents for 
subsequent lesser Title VII actions. To 
nullify this powerful and effective means 
whereby the courts can interpret and clarify 
the provisions of Title VII, while at the same 
time establishing new judicial precedents 
applicable to other courts and administra- 
tive agencies alike, would not, in my judg- 
ment, serve to promote the most effective 
administration of equal employment. 


EXPANSION OF TITLE VII JURISDICTION TO 
INCLUDE SMALL EMPLOYERS 


The expansion of the reach of Title VII 
to include employers with 8 to 24 employees 
would indeed be an asset to the existing 
law. Discrimination should be attacked 
wherever it exists, and small establishments 
have frequently been the most flagrant vio- 
lators. 

However, since any expansion of Commis- 
sion operations into new areas raises admin- 
istrative and procedural problems due to the 
increased paper work and caseload, I would 
again like to suggest a gradual expansion of 
the jurisdiction to allow the Commission to 
make the necessary adjustments with a min- 
imum of interference to existing enforcement 
provisions and data compilation, I would like 
to suggest the same schedule which I pro- 
posed to this Committee in my testimony 
last year on S. 2453. That schedule was as 
follows: 

First Year: Employers of 20 or more per- 
sons. 

Second Year: Employers of 16 or more 
persons. 

Third Year: Employers of 13 or more per- 
sons. 

Fourth Year: Employers of 10 or more 
persons. 

Fifth Year: Employers of 8 or more per- 
sons. 

With this schedule, I feel that the Com- 
mission would be able to absorb the juris- 
dictional expansion, provided, of course, that 
the corresponding additional staff and mon- 
etary resources are also made available, while 
preserving organizational stability and pro- 
cedural integrity. 


EMPLOYEES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The single largest group of employees in 
the nation are those employees who are em- 
ployed by State, county and local govern- 
ments. The latest statistics indicate that 
there are approximately 10.1 million such 
employees, and yet this represents the only 
large group of employers in the nation whose 
racial employment practices are almost en- 
tirely exempt from any non-discrimination 
requirements, except the general prohibition 
contained in the Fourteenth Amendment 
which, as I’m sure the Committee is well 
aware, prohibits discrimination by State and 
local authority. Yet Title VII presently ex- 
empts State and local employees from its 
coverage and thereby, paradoxically, with- 
holds a Federal protection from these em- 
ployees to whom the government owes a con- 
stitutional obligation, while granting it to 
employees in the private sector, to whom 
there is no comparable constitutional duty. 
It seems to me that this unreasonable action 
should not be allowed to continue. Accord- 
ingly, I strongly urge the Committee to adopt 
the provision of S. 2515 which extends the 
coverage of Title VII to this class of em- 
ployees. 

Discrimination in State and local employ- 
ment is as blatant and as widespread as in 
any section of private business. In a report 
released in 1969, For All the People... By 
All the People, the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights examined the employment pol- 
cies of State and local government agen- 
cies and concluded that: 

“The basic finding of this report is that 
State and local governments have failed to 
fulfill their obligation to assure equal job 
opportunity. .. . Not only do State and local 
governments consciously and overtly dis- 
criminate in hiring and promoting minority 
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group members, but they do not foster posi- 
tive programs to deal with discriminatory 
treatment on the job.” 

This failure of State and local agencies 
to accord equal employment to their em- 
ployees is particularly distressing in light 
of the importance that these agencies play 
in the daily lives of the local communities, 
From local law enforcement to social serv- 
ices, each citizen in a community comes in 
constant contact with many local agencies. 
The importance of equal rights in these 
agencies is, therefore, self-evident. In our 
democratic society, participatory govern- 
ment is a cornerstone of good government; 
discrimination by government, therefore, 
serves a doubly destructive service. The ex- 
clusion of minorities from effective partici- 
pation in the bureaucracy not only promotes 
ignorance of minority problems in that par- 
ticular community or political subdivision, 
but also creates mistrust, alienation, and 
occasionally hostility toward the entire 
process of government. 

The Fourteenth Amendment not only 
promised, but guaranteed equal treatment 
to all citizens of States and their political 
subdivisions. Unfortunately, too often the 
last sentence of that Amendment, enabling 
Congress to enforce the article’s guarantees 
“by appropriate legislation,” is overlooked 
and the plain meaning of the Constitution 
allowed to lapse. We now have before us 
the “appropriate legislation,” and any fur- 
ther delay in insuring adequate protection 
for this vital area of employment should be 
avoided. 

The EEOC and its enabling legislation in 
Title VII provide the existing machinery for 
realization of the guarantees of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This mechanism will be- 
come even more significant with the enact- 
ment of the requisite enforcement powers 
so that the defect of Title VII is cured. I 
would add, however, that the necessary fund- 
ing and personnel must also be granted to 


make the administration of this provision 
effective. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Equal job opportunity in the Federal Serv- 
ice is of the highest importance under our 
system of participatory government. The 
Federal Government, as the most powerful 
and most extensive bureaucracy in the na- 
tion, has an affirmative obligation to keep its 
“own house in order’ while requiring the 
same degree of compliance with national ob- 
jectives from other sectors. 

Presently the equal employment respon- 
sibility of the Federal Service is located in the 
Civil Service Commission under the provi- 
sions of Executive Orders 11246, issued in 
1965, and 11478, issued in 1969. These two 
orders have established comprehensive COV- 
erage of equal employment in every area of 
the government. The policy, as stated in Sec- 
tion 2 of Order 11478, clearly provides for a 
continuing emphasis on equal employment 
in all areas of government service: 

“The head of each executive department 
and agency shall establish and maintain an 
affirmative program of equal employment 
opportunity for all civilian employees and 
applicants for employment within his ju- 
risdiction in accordance with the policy set 
forth in Section 1. It is the responsibility of 
each department and agency head, to the 
maximum extent possible, to provide suffi- 
cient resources to administer such a program 
in a positive and effective manner; assure 
that recruitment activities reach all sources 
of job candidates; utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent the present skills of each employee; 
provide the maximum feasible opportunity to 
employees to enhance their skills so that they 
may perform at their highest potential and 
advance in accordance with their abilities; 
provide training and advice to managers and 
supervisors to assure their understanding 
and implementation of the policy expressed 
in this Order; assure participation at the lo- 
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cal level with other employers, schools, and 
public or private groups in cooperative ef- 
forts to improve community conditions 
which affects employability and provide for 
a system within the department or agency 
for periodically evaluating the effectiveness 
with which the policy of this Order is being 
carried out.” 

Although I will defer explanation of the 
specific programs that are administered by 
the Civil Service Commission to carry out the 
provisions of the aforementioned section to 
officials of that Commission, I can see no 
benefit deriving from a transfer of those 
functions to the EEOC at this time. Particu- 
larly in light of the many other administra- 
tive burdens that will be placed on the EEOC 
by S. 2515, I feel that the transfer would un- 
necesarily overburden these administrative 
functions which the EEOC will have to as- 
sume. It would, in effect, only transfer the 
responsibility from one administrative 
agency to another. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHT TO SUE 

Before closing I would like to comment on 
a very important provision of S. 2515. I am, 
of course, referring to the private right of 
action which has been retained in the bill. 
Individual initiative, though costly and not 
the preferable form of enforcement, has his- 
torically furnished the major impetus for 
progress in the field of civil rights, It is, in 
the same manner, indispensable as a comple- 
mentary tool in building an effective body of 
Title VII Law. 

This is as true in the area of equal em- 
ployment as it has been in the areas of 
school and housing desegregation. 

Similarly, access to the judiciary should 
not be reduced to a parens patriae type of 
right, assertable only by the government 
acting on behalf on an aggrieved individual. 
Every individual deserves his day in court 
whether an administrative agency thinks his 
cause is just or not. Particularly in the area 
of a violation involving and in any manner 
they can. The Congress, which has set the 
national goal of equal employment should 
not place itself in a position where it be- 
gins to restrict the means that an individual 
has at his disposal to gain satisfaction of a 
violation of his civil rights. 

I would again like to urge the Committee, 
as I have done here and in the House of 
Representatives on other occasions, to rem- 
edy the defects of Title VII as soon as possi- 
ble, and to grant the EEOC the most effec- 
tive enforcement powers possible so that the 
promises made in 1964 can become realities 
in 1971. 

I wish to thank the Committee for its time 
in allowing me to present my views on this 
vital subject. I will be willing to answer any 
questions that the Committee may have. 


Mr. SAXBE. The Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor, has made 
important progress in the development 
of a self-propelled, result-oriented equal 
employment opportunity program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield myself 1 minute. 

It would be a tragedy to interrupt this 
progress by transferring this program to 
an agency unpreparec to continue it. 
The EEOC will have its hands full set- 
ting up its new procedures to handle its 
newly granted cease and desist powers. 

I, therefore, urge that the amendment 
be adopted so that Senate bill 2515 will 
truly advance the cause of civil rights. 

I have, I believe, pointed out the basic 
reasons why EEOC does not want this 
transfer. Primarily—and this is sup- 
ported by a number of civil rights lead- 
ers—that agency believes that progress 
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has been made under the present con- 
tract compliance, and that this progress 
will be interrupted if the transfer is 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time for the 
quorum call to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request so I can 
have a minute’s time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
call is in progress. 

Mr. SAXBE. Is the Senator opposed to 
or for the amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will get time from the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The rollcall was resumed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
expressed grave reservations about the 
transfer, and I am now in the process 
of coming to a determination as to what 
to do about this very vexing matter. 
In the meantime, in order to help Sena- 
tors who may be similarly troubled by 
the deficiencies as well as the attractions 
of the proposed transfer, I would like 
to submit for the Recorp, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have included in the 
Recorp, a letter addressed to me, which 
I think Members of the Senate should 
have, and both the manager of the bill 
and the proponent of the amendment, 
from the Secretary of Labor in which he 
wishes us to believe that his recent ac- 
tion to shift Richard Grunewald to the 
position of Assistant Secretary for Em- 
ployment Standards was a calculated 
move to really shake up the OFCC and 
to see to it that its management be made 
more aggressive than it has been, which 
implies that whatever other shifts are 
necessary in personnel will be made in 
order to give it backbone, and is under- 
taken by the Secretary to have that 
effect. 

For whatever effect it may have, I be- 
lieve each Member of the Senate should 
have that letter available to him, and I 
have asked unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1972. 
Hon. Jacos K., Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The Senate this week 
resumed its consideration of S. 2515, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act. I am 
taking this opportunity to register my strong 
support for Senator Saxbe’s amendment 
which deletes that language in Section 10 
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of the Bill transferring the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance from the Department 
of Labor to the EEOC. I firmly believe that 
the transfer of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance would be a major setback to 
equal employment opportunity efforts. 

I urge you to consider very carefully the 
impact which the passage of Section 10 of 
S. 2515 would have upon the thousands of 
men and women in our nation who benefit 
from affirmative action programs designed to 
remedy discrimination in employment. 

Last October 4, Under Secretary Laurence 
Silberman stated before the Subcommittee 
on Labor, “I firmly believe that the contract 
compliance program is, at long last, well on 
the road. We all recognize, however, that 
much remains to be done before the goal of 
equal employment opportunity is achieved. 
The program is clearly capable of improve- 
ment, and the Department of Labor will con- 
tinue to strive to improve the quality and 
magnitude of our efforts.” 

We know full well that a successful OFCC 
compliance program requires aggressive and 
imaginative leadership. My recent action to 
shift Richard Grunewald to the position of 
Assistant Secretary for Employment Stand- 
ards was a calculated move to assure that 
sound management principles be applied to 
the operation of the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Grunewald’s years of experience in man- 
agement, along with his personal record in 
Urban Affairs designed to better the living 
and working conditions of minority citizens 
constitute the necessary background for “get- 
ting the job done” in the compliance field. 

I am confident that he and a competent 
and aggressive OFCC management team will 
build on the improving record of compliance 
efforts initiated by this department. 

Sincerely, 
J. D. HODGSON, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will that be his only 
assignment? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; he has other assign- 
ments. If the Senator will be kind enough 
to read the letter, he will see that he 
makes some pretty strong promises on 
what he proposes to do. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New York such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just 1 minute. 

Mr. President, again to help Senators 
decide how they vote, I intend—because 
of the parliamentary situation I cannot 
do it now—if the Saxbe amendment is 
acted on and it should succeed, to propose 
an amendment to establish an Equal Op- 
portunity Coordination Council to be 
composed of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission, the Attorney 
General, and the Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 
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I hope that that will result in meeting 
what seems to be the main complaint, 
that is, that it will coordinate the activi- 
ties of the various bodies concerned, and 
I shall offer it for that purpose. For the 
information of Senators, the amendment 
will be at the desk. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
Senator Saxee to delete section 10 from 
S. 2515, because of my enduring commit- 
ment to the cause of civil rights. 

Section 10 would cut the equal em- 
ployment program for Government con- 
tractors by transferring the Secretary 
of Labor’s responsibilities under Execu- 
tive Order 11246 to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

Administration of the Executive order 
program by the Department of Labor 
facilitates coordination with other com- 
plementary programs which are vitally 
important to the success of the Execu- 
tive order. 

The availability of manpower training 
assistance has been critical to the ac- 
complishments of the Executive order 
program, particularly as regards the 
construction industry. Very often an em- 
ployer will not be in a position to under- 
take a necessary “affirmative action” 
program to insure equal employment 
opportunity unless there exists an ade- 
quate pool of trained applicants. Close 
coordination between Federal manpower 
and equal employment opportunity pro- 
grams by government contractors is es- 
sential. Both of these programs are now 
centered in the Department of Labor. 

During the past 2 years, the resources 
of the Manpower Administration have 
been focused with increasing effective- 
ness in assisting equal employment op- 
portunity programs involving govern- 
ment contractors, At the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Manpower Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance—the agency with- 
in the Department of Labor to which 
the Secretary has delegated his respon- 
sibilities under the Executive order— 
have been working closely together so 
that their activities and special expertise 
will complement one another in the de- 
velopment of meaningful affirmative ac- 
tion programs. The coexistence of the 
OFCC and the Manpower Administra- 
tion—including the U.S. Training and 
Employment service and the Office of 
National Projects—within the Labor 
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Department makes program coordina- 
tion and direction more efficient 
and responsive. To split the equal em- 
ployment opportunity program from the 
Manpower Administration would impair 
coordination and imperil a program 
whose value is inestimable. 

The Executive order program has also 
drawn upon the expertise of the Labor- 
Management Services Administration 
within the Department of Labor. This 
expertise—and the unique understand- 
ing of the Department of Labor as to 
questions that arise in the context of 
labor-management laws and collective 
bargaining agreements—has contributed 
significantly to the solution of some of 
the difficult problems of bringing to- 
gether employers, unions, and represent- 
atives of the minority community in a 
common effort. 

Other programs within the Depart- 
ment of Labor also impinge on those of 
the OFCC and it is important to the 
success of its mission that the OFCC’s 
program remain in close proximity to 
them, For example, the OFCC deals pri- 
marily with inspection and enforcement 
of workplace standards. Thus, the OFCC 
program is similar to such other work- 
place standards programs administered 
by the Labor Department as minimum 
wage, maximum hours, safety and 
health, age and equal pay programs. Of 
course, all these labor standards pro- 
grams are intimately connected with 
labor relations because of their effect on 
both labor and management as well as 
on collective bargaining contracts. 

I urge, therefore, that the amendment 
of my esteemed colleague from the State 
of Ohio be adopted. Due to the coordina- 
tion of these multifaceted and related 
programs within the Department of 
Labor, significant progress has been 
made in the employment of minorities 
and women. It would be a grievous set- 
back to the equal employment oppor- 
tunity program for Government contrac- 
tors if the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance were to be served from these 
other programs which are vital to its 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief summation of the important rea- 
sons for retaining the OFCC in the De- 
partment of Labor and a discussion of 
the major achievements of that office. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SUMMARY ON RETAINING OFCC IN THE 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THE OFCC CONTRACT COMPLIANCE PROGRAM IS 

UNPARALLELED IN THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES FIELD 

A. The need for affirmative action was first 
recognized by then Vice President Nixon in 
1960 as Chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts who observed 
that “overt discrimination” was not the prin- 
cipal obstacle to achieving equal employment 
opportunity for today’s generation of citi- 
zens. 

The affirmative action concept was adopted 
by President John F, Kennedy in 1961 (E. O. 
10925) and has since been reaffirmed by 
Presidents Johnson (E. O. 11246) and Nixon 
(41 C.F.R. 60-2, etc.). 

B. The OFCC’s affirmative action programs 
require that 260,000 government contractors 
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in all industries adopt positive programs to 
seek out minorities and women for new em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The OFCC has utilized the proven tech- 
nique of establishing “goals and timetables” 
to ensure the success of the Executive Order 
program. 

The “goals and timetables” approach, 
which is unique to the OFCC’s efforts in 
EEO, coupled with extensive reporting and 
monitoring procedures has given the promise 
of EEO a new credibility. 

C. Affirmative action means that all Gov- 
ernment contractors must develop programs 
to ensure that all share equally in the jobs 
generated by the Federal Government’s 
spending. Proof of overt discrimination is not 
required, The success of the OFCOC’s afirma- 
tive action program requirement is evident 
among the nation’s leading industries. 

As a result of OFCC requirements for the 
construction industry, 46 voluntary and im- 
posed plans have been created to bring more 
than 30,000 minority workers into the skilled 
construction trades. 

Special efforts in the textile industry re- 
sulted in an increase of minority employ- 
ment rate from 12.8 percent in 1968 to 18.4 
percent of the total 1971. 

In education, 101 monitored universities 
had established a goal of 10,784 new hires for 
minorities and women and actually hired 
17,889. 

The 2,400 largest banks covered by the Ex- 
ecutive Order increased minority employ- 
ment from 8 percent in 1966 to 14 percent in 
1970. 


THE OFCC MISSION TO INSURE EQUAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY CAN BE ADEQUATELY 
PERFORMED ONLY WITHIN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—AND WITHIN THAT BRANCH, THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR IS CLEARLY THE MOST 
APPROPRIATE AGENCY TO FURTHER THAT MIS- 
SION 


A. To be effective the contract compliance 
program must be an integral part of the pro- 
curement process. The process of procuring 
goods and services is peculiarly a function of 
the Executive Branch. 

B. Equal employment opportunity is & 
workplace standard—the Department of La- 
bor is the Government’s expert administrator 
of workplace standards. 

Occupational training programs are the 
keys to successful employment and the De- 
partment’s Manpower Administration plays a 
critical role in the implementation of the 
Executive Order program. 

The Department has been a leader in de- 
veloping programs designed to assist women 
in the workforce—witness the Department’s 
vigorous enforcement of the Equal Pay Act 
and the functioning of the Women’s Bureau 
within the Department. Cooperation between 
OFCC and the Women’s Bureau was an es- 
sential aspect of OFCC’s recent order to con- 
tractors requiring development of goals for 
new hire and upgrading opportunities for 
women. 

Cabinet level direction by the Secretary of 
Labor has achieved the vital program coordi- 
nation necessary to program success, 

The OFCC is funded and staffed through 
the Department of Labor and may draw upon 
the full range of staff and resources of a 
cabinet agency. 


THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS UNDER 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 11246 FROM THE OFCC TO 
THE EEOC WOULD JEOPARDIZE THE CONTRACT 
COMPLIANCE PROGRAM 


A. The EEOC is ill-equipped to assume the 
responsibilities for the implementation of the 
Executive Order program. Chairman Brown 
of the EEOC has stated that the assumption 
of Executive Order responsibilities by the 
EEOC is administratively impracticable.’ He 
has given four reasons: 


«Testimony of William A. Brown III, Chair- 
man, EEOC, before the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, October 4, 1971. 
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1, An ever increasing number of cases 
pending before the EEOC which has already 
resulted in a two-year backlog. 

2. The incompatibility of agency func- 
tions: EEOC is a regulatory agency under 
Title VII—OFCC is a procurement program 
manager under the Executive Order. 

3. New and different responsibilities would 
disrupt coordination in Title VII and its ad- 
ministration would suffer, and perhaps most 
importantly there might be serious problems 
of conflict in both the area of remedies and 
the area of investigation. 

4. There is a great potential conflict in 
the assumption by EEOC of the Executive 
Order program responsibility. Chairman 
Brown described a situation where no viola- 
tion of Title VII might be found but where 
a Violation of the contract compliance stand- 
ards would be evident, 

B. The affirmative action concept as inno- 
vatively and successfully employed by the 
OFCC has been challenged as a violation of 
Title VII—the courts have responded by stat- 
ing that the Executive Order program is 
independent of Title VII and not subject to 
some of its more restrictive provisions. 

The proposed bill would place the entire 
Executive Order program under Title VII and 
might well result in renewed challenges to 
the many important programs established 
thereunder—e.g., the “Philadelphia Plan,” 

C. The proposed bill would endanger the 
survival of the contract compliance program 
by making its resources dependent upon the 
EEOC—an independent, hybrid agency with 
limited manpower and economic resources. 

>. . >. . bel 


OFCC HAS ADMINISTERED A RESULT-ORIENTED, 
HIGHLY PROGRESSIVE AND SUCCESSFUL PRO- 
GRAM 


A. Chronology of Recent Major Adminis- 
trative and Management Achievements 

1. The Philadelphia Plan imposed on Sep- 
tember 22, 1969, and followed by imposed 
plans in Washington, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis, set forth definite affirm- 
ative action standards for construction. 

2. Compliance responsibility for individual 
contractors revised on October 24, 1969. Com- 
pliance responsibility divided among 15 
agencies on the basis of standard industrial 
classification codes. 

3. Order No, 4, first promulgated on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1970, defined in specific terms the 
affirmative action obligations of non-con- 
struction contractors. 

4. Minimum standards for voluntary area- 
wide construction plans were issued on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1970, and have been implemented in 
approximately 40 cities throughout the coun- 
try by the development of “hometown” 
plans in those areas. 

5. Sex discrimination guidelines issued on 
June 2, 1970. 

6. A policy statement on religious and na- 
tional origin discrimination issued on May 
20, 1971. 

7. On June 7, 1971, precise standards for 
the conduct of construction compliance re- 
view were sent to the agencies. 

8. A new testing order was issued on Octo- 
ber 2, 1971. 

9. Order No. 4 was substantially revised on 
December 1, 1971, to provide, inter alia, for 
the development of affirmative action pro- 
grams to deal specifically with the problem 
of sex discrimination. 

10. Specific religious and national origin 
guidelines published in the Federal Register 
on December 29, 1971. 

11. Bid Conditions incorporating “home- 
town” solutions to minority underutilization 
in construtcion crafts continue to be issued, 
In excess of twenty sets of Bid Conditions 
have been issued. 

12. New reporting procedures for agencies 
and contractors are now being devised to fa- 
cilitate program management. 

13. OFCC has developed a program budget 
system which unifies the entire contract com- 
pliance program for budgetary purposes. 
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OFCC reviews the agencies’ budget estimates 
in light of anticipated requirements and pro- 
jected workloads, and recommends budget 
levels for each agency. It then works closely 
with OMB throughout the budget cycle. 

14. A target selection system under which 
nationwide minority employment and pro- 
motional opportunities are estimated for 
purposes of scheduling enforcement activity, 
projecting agency workloads, and evaluating 
program efforts has been implemented by 
OFCC. 

15. Agencies are now required to report 
their compliance activities, including the 
number of reviews made, affirmative action 
programs accepted, and show cause notices 
issued, to OFCC on a quarterly basis. 

16. Systems for reporting minority man- 
hours worked on construction sites covered 
by imposed and voluntary plans have been 
devised and recently issued. 

17. Final Draft of Compliance Officer’s 
Manual in clearance—printing arrangements 
underway. 

18. Target city selection program to assist 
contracting agencies to direct their resources 
toward areas with special problems (or where 
large numbers of achievable opportunities 
exist for members, minority groups and wom- 
en) has been developed and is already un- 
way. 

19. OFCC is cooperating with the Man- 
power Administration in a National Plan- 
ning Association study to develop a system 
for projecting employment, and upgrading 
opportunities generated by Government con- 
tracts. 

B. OFCC’s Progress in Administering the 
Executive Order is Apparent from the Fol- 
lowing Data which also Highlights the Di- 
rect Correlation between Compliance Activity 
and the Funding Provided for the Contract 
Compliance Program. 


Compliance 
reviews 


conducted Budget 


views conducted included on-site reviews of 
contractors with a total employment of over 
14 million persons. These contractors have 
committed themselves to goals for approxi- 
mately 280,000 minority hires and promo- 
tions. 

If, as a result of an on-site compliance 
review, a contractor's affirmative action pro- 
gram is found to be unacceptable, a notice 
to show why sanctions should not be insti- 
tuted is issued. The following table sets 
forth the number of show cause notices is- 
sued by each compliance agency through 
September 1971, and indicates how many 
notices were issued against construction con- 


Construc- 


Total tion 


Department of Detense._..___..___.__- 
Department of Commerce. 
Veterans’ Administration 


~ 
nS 
~ 


Department of Health, Education, and 


so 
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Postal Service. .........._..-.-......- 
Department of Interior... 
Agency for International Development... 
Department of Agriculture 

General Services Administration... 
Environmental Protection Agency 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Department of Housing and Urban 


a 


wy nm 
> CBW sogno oo 


no 


Treasury Department z 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration 
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The import of these figures becomes clear 
when one considers that from the incep- 
tion of the Executive Order Program thru 
August 1970, only 15 contractors had been 
sent thirty-day notices to show cause why 
sanctions should not be imposed. 

C. There Has Been an Increased Readiness 
on the Part of the Agencies to Resort to For- 
mal Proceedings as a Means of Assuring Com- 
Pliance Although Most Contractors in Re- 
ceipt of a Show Cause Notice Choose to Come 
into Compliance. 

1. The Matter of Edgely Air Products, Inc., 
HEW Dkt. No. CC-71, resulted in a decision 
by the Secretary of HEW holding that the 
contractor had failed to make good faith ef- 
forts to meet its goal under the Philadelphia 
Pian and terminating the contract in ques- 
tion and debarring the contractor from the 
award of future Federal contracts and sub- 
contracts. 

2. The Matter of ARO, Inc., OFCC Dkt. No. 
71-100, resulted in a decision by the Sec- 
retary of Labor ordering the adoption of a 
specific seniority remedy. 

3. Two contractors performing on construc- 
tion contracts in the Philadelphia area have 
been served with formal notices of HUD's in- 
tent to terminate their contracts and debar 
them from future contract awards on October 
15, 1971; they were afforded ten days in 
which to request a formal hearing. The two 
contractors involved are Randeb, Inc., and 
Russell Associates, both identified as “persis- 
tent violators” of the Philadelphia Plan. 
Randeb defaulted in appearing at the hear- 
ing which it requested and formal hearings 
are scheduled to begin in late January re- 
garding the compliance of Russell Associ- 
ates. 

4, Additionally, the Director OFCC has as- 
sumed jurisdiction in two cases involving 
possible violations of the Executive Order; in 
one case involving an air carrier, a compli- 
ance review was begun on January 3, 1972. 
The other matter is currently being inves- 
tigated. 

5. Investigations are also being conducted 
by the OFCO in several cases arising under 
the Philadelphia and Washington Plans, 
Order No. 4 and the Executive Order Pro- 
gram generally. The contractors involved in- 
clude a major steel fabricator, an elevator 
constructor and contractors in both the rail- 
road and airline industries. 

D. These Activities on the Part of OFCC 
and the Contracting Agencies Complement 
the Important Preaward Program for Obtain- 
ing Compliance 

1, The compliance postures of prospective 
contractors are evaluated prior to award and 
a determination made whether they are capa- 
ble of complying with the Executive Order. 
A prospective contractor having an inade- 
quate affirmative action program is cate- 
gorically unable to comply and is in danger 
of being declared nonresponsible under Or- 
der No. 4. OFCC's use of the preaward mech- 
anism, apart from the use of this devise by 
the agencies, has resulted in the temporary 
suspension of many billion of dollars in con- 
tract awards pending the submission of ac- 
ceptable affirmative action program and a 
large number of the most far-reaching com- 
mitments for compliance have been obtained 
in this fashion. 

2. No fewer than thirty-six preaward no- 
tices have been issued by OFCC against firms 
with poor compliance postures. 

E. Preaward and Post-Award Conciliation 
Efforts on the Part of OFCC and the Con- 
tracting Agencies Backed by the Awesome 
Contract Suspension, Termination and De- 
barment Powers, Have Been Successful in 
obtaining Full Compliance with the Execu- 
tive Order. 

The following cases in which OFCC was 
the moving party are illustrative of those 
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dealt with in the contract compliance pro- 
gram. 

1. Intergration of company-owned housing 
(3 cases). 

2. Elimination of discriminatory seniority 
systems to allow competition for promotion, 
layoff and recall by minority employees op 
the basis of their full company seniority 
(12 cases). 

3. Elimination of discriminatory qualifica- 
tion criteria, such as tests, education and ex- 
perience requirements (8 cases). 

4. Elimination of direct recruitment, hir- 
ing or promotional discrimination (11 cases). 

F. In Cases Based Upon a Failure to Take 
Affirmative Action Rather than a Finding of 
Discrimination, OFCC Required the Estab- 
lishment of Goals and Timetables for All Job 
Classifications Which Resulted in a Sharp 
Increase in Minority Employment Oppor- 
tunities 

1. OFCC completed negotiations with a 
large aircraft manufacturer in January 1971. 
Since that time, the contractor has employed 
2,396 new employees, of whom 636 were mi- 
nority group members. This 26.5 percent 
minority hiring rate exceeded the goals and 
timetables established during negotiations. 

2. A prominent brewing company, main- 
taining eight facilities across the country, 
committed itself to goals requiring a 35 per- 
cent minority hiring rate following concilia- 
tion with OFCC on February 11, 1971. These 
goals are being met by all facilities, and the 
contractor is ahead of his timetable for their 
achievement. 

3. A multi-purpose corporation entered 
into a national agreement with OFCC cover- 
ing over 200 separate facilities. During the 
year ending October 1, 1971, the ratio of 
minority to total hires at virtually all es- 
tablishments is equivalent to the percentage 
of minorities in the population within com- 
muting distance of each facility. 

4, After committing itself to an affirmative 
action program containing goals and time- 
tables, a large shipbuilder increased its 
minority employment from 11.8 percent to 
17.7 percent over a 2.5 year period. A large 
percentage of this growth occurred in white 
collar jobs: The employment of black males 
in white collar jobs rose from 3.2 to 6.1 per- 
cent, while the employment of black females 
in these jobs rose to 15.4 from 5.3 percent. 

G. These Examples of Large Cases, Proc- 
essed to a Successful Conclusion with OFCC’s 
Assistance, Do Not Represent OFCC’s Total 
Effort Let Along the Routine, But More Im- 
portant Activities of the Compliance Agen- 
cies, 

The Defense Department's Los Angeles Re- 
gion recently completed reviews of 279 con- 
tractors who had submitted affirmative ac- 
tion plans during 1970. All of these 279 con- 
tractors were meeting their goals and time- 
tables. Since January 1, 1971, they have em- 
ployed a total of 26,131 persons, of whom 
6,049 were minority group members (2,401 
blacks, 3,034 Spanish-Americans, and 614 ori- 
entals) . 

H. The Continued Success of this Program 
is assured by the Augmentation of OFCC's 
Capabilities by OMB. 

1, OFCC will have a staff of 119 in FY '72, 
as compared to 26 in FY '69, about a 500 per- 
cent increase. 

2. It will develop a capability of handling 
over 400 conciliations and 25 hearings per 
year itself. 

8. It will be amply equipped to monitor 
effectively the programs of the compliance 
agencies, and its Operations Office will pro- 
vide close communication with, and techni- 
cal assistance to, the compliance agencies. 

4. In FY '72, the total compliance program 
will involve 1,504 individuals and a projected 
expenditure of $24,000,000—a dramatic in- 
crease of more than 200 percent over the 643 
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individuals and $9,766,000 committed to the 
in FY '70. 

5. The 1971-72 compliance program has set 
targets of 580,000 new minority hires and 
promotions by Government contractors and 
subcontractors. 

6. The reorganization recently effected 
within the Department of Labor will have a 
direct and beneficial impact upon the OFCC 
in its administration of the Executive Pro- 
gram. 

THE PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF THE OFCC’S PRO- 
GRAM HAS BEEN TO PROMOTE CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
The purpose and effect of the OFCC’s pro- 

gram has been to promote civil rights and 

equal employment opportunities. Because of 
the many successes which the OFCC has had 
in the implementation of the Executive Or- 
der Program, it is apparent that the transfer 
of its functions and responsibilities to the 

EEOC would be detrimental to the cause of 

civil rights. 

From an administrative, management and 
legal standpoint, persons concerned with the 
cause of civil rights should show great pause 
and reluctance in voting for the proposed 
Section 715, of S. 2515 and its contemplated 
transfer of OFCC functions to the EEOC. 
Even one of the strongest advocates of civil 
rights, Congresswomen Shirley Chisholm, has 
stated: 


“We must recognize this move to put the 
functions of OFCC under EEOC for what it 
is: a building trades amendment which was 
generated by their outrage over the Philadel- 
phia Plan.” National Journal, November 13. 
1971, at 2251. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Brock). All time has now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SAxBE). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CHILES (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Cannon), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr, HUMPHREY) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr, STEVENSON), and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gotp- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpr) is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LoTT and Mr. DoMINIcK) necessarily ab- 
sent. 


(Mr. 
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The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 37, as follows: 
[No. 12 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 


Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 


Randolph 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Alken 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 

Mathias 
McClellan 
Packwood 
Pearson 

Percy 


NAYS—37 


Mondale 
Montoya 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 


Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin Metcalf 
Gravel Miller 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Chiles, for. 
NOT VOTING—13 


Humphrey Pastore 
Jackson Pell 
Magnuson Stevenson 
Mundt 

Muskie 


Allott 
Buckley 
Cannon 
Dominick 
Goldwater 


So Mr. SaxBe’s amendment was agreed 


to 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 26, 1972, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8.382. An act to promote fair practices in 
the conduct of election campaigns for Fed- 
eral political offices, and for other purposes; 


and 
§. 2819. An act to amend the Foreign As- 


sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515), a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
will explain the amendment, and I would 
appreciate it if the clerk would return 
the amendment to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 61, after line 23 add the fol- 
lowing: 
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Sec. 715. There shall be established an 
Equal Employment Opportunity Coordinat- 
ing Council (hereinafter referred to in this 
paragraph as the Council) composed of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
and the Attorney General, and the Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission, or their respective delegates. The 
Council shall have the responsibility for 
developing and implementing agreements, 
policies and practices designed to maximize 
effort, promote efficiency, and eliminate con- 
flict, competition, duplication and incon- 
sistency among the operations, functions and 
jurisdictions of the various departments, 
agencies and branches of the Federal govern- 
ment responsible for the implementation and 
enforcement of equal employment opportu- 
nity legislation, orders, and policies. On or 
before July 1 of each year, the Council shall 
transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress a report of its activities, together with 
such recommendations for legislative or ad- 
ministrative changes as it concludes are de- 
sirable to further promote the purposes of 
this section. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is not under control unless the Senator 
wants to make an agreement for con- 
trol. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall only take a few 
minutes. I do not think it is necessary 
for a control of time. 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses to establish an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Coordinating Council com- 
posed of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and the 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, or their respective delegates. 
The Council will have the responsibility 
of developing and implementing agree- 
ments, policies, and practices designed to 
maximize the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the whole equal employment oppor- 
tunity program of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including, of course, the program 
covering Federal contractors under Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246. 

On or before July 1 of each year, the 
Council is required to report to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress. 

Mr. President, when we were debating 
the amendment which was just agreed 
to, I said that I would submit an amend- 
ment. It seemed to me to be a balance of 
equity. I voted for the Saxbe amendment 
without any particular joy in my heart. 
I know how deeply how many people, in- 
cluding the civil rights organizations, felt 
about the transfer of OFCC, and I am all 
for the bill, as is well known. However, 
on this particular situation, I felt that the 
backlog was such that in decency to my 
own argument that cease and desist was 
necessary to break the backlog, I should 
not add to it. This is a totally new re- 
sponsibility and would add to it. There- 
fore, as we can make this transfer at any 
time, I felt that in sustaining that point 
of view and in sustaining my own feel- 
ing—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, since we can 
make this transfer at any time, I felt that 
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in sustaining that point of view and in 
sustaining my own feelings about the so- 
called Philadelphia plan, for which I 
fought and bled successfully on this 
floor, I felt consistently that we had to 
leave this particular office at this time 
where it was. But it was a legitimate 
point made by Father Hesburgh in the 
testimony and report which the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) so very 
properly called to our attention, that 
there is an inadequacy of coordination 
between this effort and the efforts of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. And in view of the fact that the 
Chairman of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion himself made this point, I thought 
that the best way to handle it if the 
amendment succeeded, as it has, was to 
create some kind of high-level agency, 
not in a money sense or an institutional 
sense but as a body to ride herd on this 
particular proposition. 

So I announced during the debate on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr, Saxse) that I would make this 
proposal, I hope very much that under 
the circumstances of the amendment 
having been adopted it will be found 
acceptable to both sides. I do not feel 
that it is an oppositional thing at all; 
I think it will help both sides to deal with 
the situation. 

Finally, all of us are, I think, agreed 
on the question whether the administra- 
tion of this particular office by the De- 
partment of Labor has left very much 
to be desired. The Secretary of Labor 
himself recognizes that. I read into the 
Record the letter which he wrote to me, 
in which he proposes really to shake up 
this whole office. I think that may have 
been a matter of influence in respect of 
how Senators voted, I believe that the 
office of a high-level council, accountable 
to the country, will give us a greater 
sense of assurance that the deficiencies 
which the office has admittedly had may 
be more likely to be corrected by the 
composition of the council, because of 
the equal voice of the Secretary of Labor, 
in whose office it now is, as well as of the 
coordinating functions of the Chairman 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the corrective functions 
of the Attorney General and of the 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, who did recommend the 
transfer. 

For all these reasons, I hope very much 
that the amendment, in view of the 
adoption of the previous amendment, will 
be adopted with the consent of both 
sides; I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr RANDOLPH. As I understand, the 
able Senator from New York is saying, in 
essence, that in no wise would this be a 
competitive approach; it would be an 
approach of coordination, with certain 
functions allotted to the several agencies 
mentioned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would take the first 
statement completely—that it is in no 
wise a competitive approach; it is a ques- 
tion of coordination. It is not even an 
allotment of functions. The functions 
will stay with the office in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But at least we will have 
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the security of knowing, first, that it is 
effectively tied into the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission; and sec- 
ond, that someone on a high level will be 
riding herd, to see to it that the office is 
really effective where it is. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the purpose 
of the amendment is excellent. As one 
who supported the Saxbe amendment, I 
certainly intended to support the effort 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

It is critical that employers be in a 
position to rely on a coordinated govern- 
ment position on all matters, not the 
least of which is equal employment op- 
portunity. It is just as vital to employees 
who feel that they have been subjected 
to discriminatory employment practices 
that the relevant agencies of government 
coordinate their efforts. It is also clear 
that the Government’s effectiveness can 
be improved significantly. I believe the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
will help achieve these objectives. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator from 
West Virginia very much. I hope the 
amendment will be accepted, because I 
think it is almost logically dictated by 
what we have previously done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment 
would create an Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Coordinating Council made up 
of the Secretary of Labor, the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or their respective 
delegates. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to 
inquire about the term “their respective 
delegates.” I am wondering whether we 
should name the agency or department 
and require that a delegate be the rep- 
resentative of the office. The delegation 
at this point somewhat disturbs me. I 
have the feeling, frankly, that I would 
rather not see someone outside of the 
Civil Rights Commission be the delegate 
of the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are no hidden mo- 
tives in the amendment. I would just 
as soon strike that part. My purpose 
was to use my best recollection, because 
I had to write the amendment rather 
quickly. I had no opportunity to use what 
we consider “boilerplate.” If the Sena- 
tor’s assistant or mine can give us the 
usual “boilerplate” in this regard, I 
should be glad to use it. There is no 
desire to add another dimension to the 
amendment. We do not do it in other 
cases of high level interdepartmental 
committees. 

The amendment will be in conference, 
and the Senator from New Jersey and I 
will be conferees. My suggestion is that 
we work out there whatever is agreeable 
and convenient to the officials concerned. 
The purpose and intent of the amend- 
ment is to have attendance at the high- 
est level. Unless the officials object very 
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seriously, it would be fine with me if they 
are required to attend. 

I am just concerned about doing this 
in the first instance, as I just do not 
know. But I would assure the Senator 
that I will join with him in conference 
in making it entirely agreeable to the 
Officials, but making it on the highest 
level. If they are willing, we will strike 
out the reference to any delegation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from New York has put his finger on 
my concern. It should be focused at the 
highest level. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree, and I 
will join with the Senator in doing 
whatever is necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, That is agreeable to 
me. 
Mr. JAVITS. I am ready to yield back 
my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Mississippi a question? 
I shall not take more than 2 minutes. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi de- 
sire the yeas and nays? That will be fine 
with me, although I do not think there is 
any real disagreement. I am willing to 
let the question be decided on a voice 
vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I simply wanted to 
be recorded as voting “No.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, I think, the Sena- 
tor is so recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York (putting 
the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote by which 
my amendment was agreed to be brought 
up for reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will consider the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits). Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The motion to reconsider is 
in order, and the Senator from West 
Virginia has moved to table that motion. 
The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to table (putting the question). 

The ayes appear to have it; the ayes 
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have it, and the motion to table is agreed 
to 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, why was unanimous consent needed 
to enable the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio to move to reconsider the vote on 
this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that it was not 
needed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in support of the precedents, I 
should like, with the Chair’s help, to clar- 
ify that matter: it is my understanding 
that only if another amendment to the 
pending bill is before the Senate at the 
time is unanimous consent required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct, and 
that is the rule. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, appar- 
ently the amendment which I proposed, 
and which was adopted, requires a tech- 
nical correction, in that the section to 
which it had reference had been stricken 
by the Saxbe amendment, and my 
amendment did not refer to that. 

I ask unanimous consent that, preced- 
ing the action on the amendment which 
I have just had adopted, the following 
words be inserted: 

Section 10. Section 715 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 is amended to read as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO FILE A REPORT NOT LATER 
THAN FEBRUARY 9, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 133(g) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, I 
ask unanimous consent, at the request of 
Mr. McCLELLAN, that the Committee on 
Government Operations be authorized to 
report its 1972 expenditures-authoriza- 
tion resolution to the Senate no later 
than February 9, 1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS TO MEET DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) , and also at the request of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs may be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insists on its amendment to the 
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bill (S. 602) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgments, when appropriated, 
recovered by the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Re- 
servation, Mont., in paragraphs 7 and 
10, docket numbered 50233, U.S. Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona, and Mr. TERRY were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 597 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 597. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
amendment No. 597. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be omitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment so that it will read as fol- 
lows: 

On page 61, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 10. No Government contract, or por- 
tion thereof, with any employer, shall be 
denied, withheld, terminated, or superseded, 
by any agency or officer of the United States 
under any equal employment opportunity 
law or order, where such employer has an 
affirmative action plan which has previously 
been accepted by the Government, without 
first according such employer full hearing 
and adjudication under the provisions of 5 
U.S.C. section 554 and the following pertinent 
section: Provided, however, That if such 
employer shall deviate substantially from 
such previously agreed to affirmative action 
plan, this section shall not apply. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request that this modification 
be made? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I believe 
I can modify my own amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I modify my amendment 
to read as I have stated, and send the 
amendment to the desk in that form. 

I have had many complaints from em- 
ployers seeking Government contracts 
that, after long negotiations with the 
Office of Contract Compliance of the De- 
partment of Labor, they have filed affirm- 
ative action plans in full compliance with 
all of the suggestions made by the Office 
of Contract Compliance and that such 
affirmative action plans have been ap- 
proved by the Office of Contract Appli- 
ance, and that after all these procedures 
have been complied with, the Office of 
Contract Compliance, without any warn- 
ing or any notice of any further oppor- 
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tunity to be heard, has refused to ap- 
prove the contract sought by those em- 
ployers. 

This amendment would merely give 
some semblance to fair play in cases 
where employers had filed and had ap- 
proved by the Office of Contract Com- 
pliance an affirmative action plan, and 
provide that after it had approved it the 
Office of Contract Compliance could not 
reject that plan without giving the em- 
ployer an opportunity to be heard under 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

The amendment safeguards the Office 
of Contract Compliance by providing 
that if there is a substantial deviation 
from the approved affirmative action 
plan, this section, which gives the em- 
ployer in such cases the right to a hear- 
ing and adjudication under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, does not apply. 

It seems to me this is a fair amend- 
ment and that it ought to be supported 
by any Senator who believes in fair play 
under those circumstances. I sincerely 
hope the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I 
heard the amendment stated, I thought 
I heard the word “superseded,” so that 
the amendment would read: 

No Government contract, or portion there- 
of, with any employer, shall be denied, with- 
held, terminated, or superseded, by any 
agency... 


I believe the word should be “sus- 
pended.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Suspended. I will modify 
the amendment and change the word 
from “superseded” to “suspended.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, as I under- 
stand the amendment, it brings the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act due process 
provisions to bear when there is an ac- 
tion to cancel a contract and an affirma- 
tive action plan is already in effect with 
that employer. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the objective. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the objective 
of the amendment. 

Frankly, it strikes me as an eminently 
fair requirement where an employer is 
working under an agreement for affirma- 
tive action. This kind of suspension could 
sweep away his contract even though he 
thought he was complying. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. If affords 
an escape valve for the Office of Contract 
Compliance by providing that this pro- 
vision is not binding on the Office of 
Contract Compliance in the event the 
employer substantially departs from the 
agreed to affirmative action plan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the objec- 
tive—provided, however, that if such 
employer shall deviate substantially from 
such previously agreed to affirmative ac- 
tion plan, this section—which is the 
amendment—shall not apply. 

It strikes me on its face as a fair pro- 
cedure. 

We had no testimony on it, I will say 
to the Senator from North Carolina, and 
no opinions from departments or agen- 
cies or otherwise. So it comes de novo, 
but as it comes de novo, it comes with 
some effect. 

I know the Senator from New York, 
with the best of his good legal mind, is 
at work on this amendment a* the mo- 
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ment, and so I will yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator can practi- 
cally see my wheels turning, as he can see 
the wheels of the Senator from North 
Carolina turning. 

There are a few questions I would 
like to ask the author of the amendment, 
if he will indulge me. By the way, we are 
checking upon the question of whether 
this may not be attributable to the very 
same section I dealt with, but that will 
not matter. I will agree with the Senator 
about writing it so that it will conform 
to the amendment which was offered by 
me. 

Mr. ERVIN. I tried to conform it. It 
may be that it deals with the same sec- 
tion. I think we can straighten that out 
by applying it to the same subsection. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not have any prob- 
lem, but I wanted to ask the Senator a 
couple of questions. 

There are two things which strike me 
at first impression, and again, as the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
said, it is new matter, first impression, 
so I hope the Senator will not feel I am 
just engaging in supererogation. I really 
do not know. 

The Senator speaks, in line 5, of an 
affirmative action plan. It would seem to 
me that in order to have it appropriate, 
the words “in effect” should appear after 
the word “plan.” I do not know whether 
these plans are limited in time or what is 
the situation, just off the top of my head, 
but I certainly believe that it would be 
necessary to have a plan ongoing at the 
time, rather than merely qualifying un- 
der this section because at one time there 
was an agreement. J 

Mr. ERVIN. If they have a plan that 
has been approved by the Office of Con- 
tract Compliance, it has been approved 
and there it is, it would be in effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not necessarily, because 
if it had a time limit, and that time limit 
had expired, it would still be an affirma- 
tive plan which had been approved, but 
might not be in effect. 

It just strikes me as a lawyer that we 
ought to include the fact that it has been 
an ongoing plan. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it is implied that 
it is in effect, but the trouble of it is, if 
we put that word in there, it may be con- 
strued to give them the right to repudiate, 
and get them back to the very position 
that the amendment is intended to safe- 
guard the man against. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not see how that 
could happen, because the initiatory ac- 
tion is on the part of the employer; he 
can demand a hearing. - 

In other words, the Government is in 
a position where, if he gets a hearing, 
that operates this section. But all I am 
saying is, I think we ought to be protected 
against that situation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, here is the difficulty : 
The Office of Contract Compliance has 
been approving plans, time after time 
they approve a plan and then, after ap- 
proving the plan, they refuse to give a 
man a contract based on the plan that 
they have approved. 

The objective of the plan is to prevent 
discrimination, and all this says is that 
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after they have approved a plan, they 
cannot deny the man the contract as 
long as he is willing to comply with it, 
and it gives the man the right to go into 
court and let the court decide whether 
the plan that has been approved by the 
Office of Contract Compliance, which 
they seek to repudiate, complies with the 
provisions of the Executive order or the 
provisions of the law outlawing discrimi- 
nation. 

The trouble is that under the present 
circumstances you cannot sue in the 
courts because when you offer to give a 
contract it is not approved; and this is 
an effort to give some legal remedy where 
the compliance contract has been ap- 
proved by the Agency, and then the 
Agency seeks to repudiate it. It is to try 
to get out from that arbitrary practice 
which they now have. 

I have many complaints about this. 
The trouble with the Office of Contract 
Compliance, so I have been informed 
by many employers, is that they will 
never put in writing what they require, 
but they make the employer come and 
put his plan in action, and then they 
either accept it or repudiate it. This ends 
repudiating it after they have accepted 
it, and gives him a legal remedy, and al- 
lows the court to say whether the con- 
tract complies with the Executive order 
and the law, instead of leaving that mat- 
ter to be determined solely by the Office 
of Contract Compliance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, Mr. President, there 
is nothing which the Senator has stated 
which, it seems to me, answers the point 
which I make, unless he says that by im- 
plication, though I do not know where it 
arises, it must be a plan, to wit an af- 
firmative action plan, which is in effect; 
because if the contracting Agency, in 
making and approving the plan, has lim- 
ited the time of its approval—suppose, 
for example, that in making and accept- 
ing the plan and approving the plan, 
they said, “We approve it for 1 year” or 
“We approve it for 2 years,” after the ex- 
piration of that time, certainly, I would 
expect that the mover of the amend- 
ment does not expect this section to be 
effective if the time of approval given to 
the plan has expired. 

That is all Iam asking. In other words, 
that it is an affirmative action plan that 
is in effect. 

Mr. ERVIN. The trouble of it is, since 
the Office of Contract Compliance is the 
one that makes the contract, they can 
say, “We have decided that we have 
changed our mind, and although we have 
approved this in the past as a sufficient 
compliance, we now change our mind and 
demand that you submit another plan”; 
and if we have “in effect,” it is implied 
that this whole arbitrary power of chang- 
ing the rules for compliance will be per- 
petuated. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand the Sen- 
ator, then, he expects that Government 
agencies will be forever bound, without 
any opportunity to change any kind of 
plan with any contractor, once they have 
acted. Under those circumstances, they 
would never approve a plan; they would 
be foolish if they did. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, they have to approve 
& plan. 
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Mr. JAVITS. If they would approve 
something more permanent than the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
is what the Senator is arguing for; if, 
once they approve the plan, that is the 
end of it forever and ever, I just cannot 
see that. 

Mr. ERVIN. No; the amendment does 
not provide that. It says that once they 
have approved a plan, the Office of Con- 
tract Compliance cannot repudiate its 
approval, but, instead of having them 
repudiate it, once they have approved it, 
the matter is for the courts to decide. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to get that con- 
struction. Then the amendment says that 
once they have granted approval, it is 
approval forever and ever unless other- 
wise ordered by the courts. I could not 
approve it on that ground. 

Second, Mr. President, I asked the 
Senator whether it is his intention, and 
I gather from the language that it is, 
that nothing may be done about the con- 
tract whatever under such a plan—which 
is, incidentally, a “forever plan”—with- 
out an extended court proceeding, or a 
court proceeding, no matter how long it 
takes, even if successful appeals to the 
U.S. Supreme Court may take years—no 
limitation whatever upon the time taken 
in respect to court adjudication and hear- 
ing, et cetera. Is that not true? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; if you have a legal 
remedy afforded a man, I do not know 
how you can take it away. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. ERVIN. I just do not believe in 
arbitrary action. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, the Office of Contract Com- 
pliance has the arbitrary power to deny 
a man a Government contract, even 
though the man is complying fully with 
the Executive order and the law. It denies 
access to the courts, and gives to the 
Office of Contract Compliance an ar- 
bitrary power which any absolute eastern 
potentate would envy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
see that the amendment of the Senator 
gives the courts an opportunity to review 
an affirmative action plan, that is, make 
a judicial review of an affirmative action 
plan, at the time that such a plan takes 
effect, or at any time that it is effective. 

What I see is that there is an absolute 
mandate, without any possibility of it 
even being changed by the court itself, 
that so long as there are legal proceed- 
ings pending, no matter how dilatory 
they may be in the conduct of them, 
nothing may be done about that con- 
tract. 

On that basis, Mr. President, I think 
the prejudice is very strongly against the 
enforcement of the law; it gives any con- 
tractor an opportunity just to make the 
claim, he need prove nothing else; then 
he goes into court, and just as long as 
he takes, he takes, and no penalty what- 
ever ensues. 

That is a pretty easy deal for anybody 
who wants to break his affirmative ac- 
tion plan, or has a disagreement about 
what it means, and there is no penalty 
whatever—to just take it to the courts 
and just keep it there. We certainly have 
a great deal of experience with long court 
cases. If that is the contruction of the 
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amendment, I would feel, in conscience, 
that I would have to be very strongly 
against it. I would have no reason to be 
against an amendment to give judicial 
review. 

To simply suspend any possibility of 
action of any kind during the conduct of 
legal proceedings—I cannot conceive of 
that as being conducive to fair enforce- 
ment of the law, and I shall oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if this 
amendment is not adopted, the Office of 
Contract Compliance of the Department 
of Labor has arbitrary, tyrannical power 
that cannot be reviewed by any court on 
the face of the earth. If they can deny 
due process, they can deny hearing, and 
no power on the face of this earth can 
interfere with them, even though the 
affirmative action plan which the office 
has approved is in full compliance with 
the law and would be so adjudged by a 
court of law under the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

I think that every Member of the Sen- 
ate who does not think the courthouse 
door should be totally nailed shut and 
the Office of Contract Compliance given 
power which nobody on earth can re- 
view, as to whether it is in compliance 
with the law, ought to vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On line 5 of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, it reads “where such 
employer has an affirmative action plan.” 
The word “has” suggests the present 
tense to me, and that suggests an affirma- 
tive action plan that is in effect. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought that was 
one of the questions that the Senator 
from New York asked. I thought he was 
suggesting that there was a possibility 
that under this amendment there could 
have been a former affirmative action 
plan but one that was not in effect at 
the moment when a contract might have 
been denied or suspended. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator’s in- 
terpretation is absolutely correct. It must. 
have been approved by the Office of Con- 
tract Compliance. It must be in existence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That clarifies that 
part of it for me. 

The other question I have is as to the 
impact of the words “under the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, sec- 
tion 554, and the following sections there- 
to.” The Senator from New Yor’. was de- 
veloping the suggestion that action on a 
contract could be held up following long, 
long court procedures. Is this a proce- 
dure going to court or is this the hear- 
ing—— 

Mr. ERVIN. It would go to the court 
on the record already made in the Office 
of Contract Compliance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. These are the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act provisions of 
an administrative hearing? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; all the court would 
have the power to consider would be the 
record already made in the Office of Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On another matter, 
we were on other sides of an issue of the 
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dignity of an administrative hearing, and 
I wanted to clarify that. But that refers 
to the Administrative Procedure Act 
agency hearing, with all its provisions. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; so there cannot be 
anything very long about that. They al- 
ready have in writing all the evidence 
that can be considered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sec- 
tion 554 hearing, which I have not even 
had a minute to check out, assuming 
even what the Senator says, which is set 
up in the appendix to our own report—I 
do not know whether it is complete or 
partial here—represents an adjudication 
which relates to an agency proceeding. 

Those cases can take years, and there 
is no way, if we adopt this amendment 
and leave it this way, in which that 
process can be changed. A man might be 
able to go on violating as much as he 
likes, so long as he claims he is not. 

Mr. President, I have just stood with 
leaving OFCC in the Department of La- 
bor, and that is why it is my duty to 
question this amendment, I want to find 
out if it would nullify or put in the hands 
of any contractor the ability to nullify 
any effort to really get a remedy. One 
other thing: The proviso at the end says: 

Provided, however, that if such employer 
shall deviate substantially from such previ- 
ously agreed to affirmative action plan, this 
section shall not apply. 


In other words, if the Agency is trying 
to penalize him because he has deviated, 
then he is home free under this amend- 
ment, and the only time he can be dealt 
with is if he shall deviate after he says 
he did not deviate; and the previous 
transaction is completely overlooked, if 
you follow the words of this amendment. 

So, Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances, I respect the Senator from New 
Jersey—he has had this matter under 
first impression, as have I; but I could 
not be a party to accepting the amend- 
ment without further study, especially in 
view of the good faith involved in just 
having adopted an amendment which 
leaves the authority in the Department 
of Labor. I certainly could not see my 
way clear to, in my judgment, just 
emasculate it by this amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand the Senator from New York 
favoring nailing the courthouse door 
shut. But it would mean injustice because 
of nonreviewable arbitrary exercise of 
power by a public official. It is a very 
peculiar position for a lawyer of his dis- 
tinguished record to take. 

These contracts are referred to the Of- 
fice of Contract Compliance for only one 
purpose. Otherwise, the contracts are 
worked out by the other agencies of the 
Federal Government. They are referred 
to the Office of Contract Compliance 
merely for the purpose of affording that 
Office an opportunity to determine 
whether the affirmative action plan 
which is required is in compliance with 
the laws, the Executive order, and the 
regulations prohibiting discrimination in 
employment. That is the only function of 
the Office of Contract Compliance in the 
matter. Here they approve an affirmative 
action plan. They say it is in compliance 
with the laws, the Executive order, and 
the regulations. All this says is that after 
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they have approved, they cannot repudi- 
ate the approval without affording the 
employer who has satisfied the other 
agencies of Government with the terms 
of the contract the opportunity to have 
the question determined, not by arbi- 
trary action on the part of an executive 
office but by a court of justice. 

With all due respect to my good friend 
from New York, the contention that 
there will be any protracted litigation in 
a case of this kind is absurd. That is so 
because that court hears the matter and 
determines whether there is sufficient 
compliance with the laws, the Executive 
order, and the regulations prohibiting 
discrimination. It has to hear it and 
determine it on the record. Otherwise 
the Office of Contract Compliance can 
dictate and lay down terms that are 
absolutely inconsistent with the laws, 
terms which are inconsistent with the 
Executive order, and inconsistent with 
their own regulations on the subject. 
American citizens who have supported 
this Government by their taxes are pow- 
erless and have no remedy this side of 
heaven. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope that the 
Senate will adopt the amendment and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum so that 
we can get a rollcall on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the import of the amend- 
ment—and that is the reason I oppose it 
at this time and perhaps will propose a 
substitute to it—will not have the effect 
of fairly and equitably getting a judicial 
review of a contested situation where an 
individual Government contractor feels 
that he is being imposed on notwith- 
standing the fact that he is complying 
with the affirmative action plan which is 
in effect. 

Now the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) argued that 
the words which he used, “has an af- 
firmative plan which has previously been 
accepted by the Government,” complies 
in effect with what was told the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WituiaMs), but with me, he denied that. 
He says, once there had been affirmative 
action, then there was affirmative action 
forever. That is one of the things I can- 
not accept. 

Second is the proviso which is tacked 
on at the end here which says that “if 
such employer shall deviate substantially 
from such previously agreed to affirma- 
tive action,” thereby reiterating the point 
which the Senator certainly would not 
concede, in my judgment, but which I 
think has to be conceded in language, in 
view of the argument about it—to wit, 
that once the plan is previously agreed 
to, it remains forever, the plan to which 
the Government is bound, even though 
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the Government may not wish further to 
be bound and the plan itself might have 
a definite time limitation on it which the 
parties would have a perfect right to in- 
sert. The words “shall deviate” also may 
indicate that whatever has been the vio- 
lation with which the contractor is 
charged is forgiven. 

It only means that he shall not have 
the advantage of this section for any 
future violation. I certainly think that 
would vitiate the intent of fairness, espe- 
cially if there is no limitation whatever 
in the power of any court to terminate 
this immunity which is granted to the 
individual contractor once he makes the 
claim—that is all he has to do. It seems 
to me that we can then completely nullify 
the whole enforcement scheme which is 
incorporated in the Executive order 
simply by making a complaint that the 
Government is penalizing us unduly in 
respect of the affirmative plan that was 
approved—God knows when—and 
whether it is still in effect, and then there 
is no penalty whatever on the contractor 
of any kind or character and he can get 
all the Government contracts he wants. 

That certainly is making a real mock- 
ery of the whole idea that the Govern- 
ment will have any authority to enforce 
its Executive order. It is entirely possi- 
ble—and I do not say that it is not— 
perhaps to put this particular proposi- 
tion—although it is one of first impres- 
sion—into shape, because we do not even 
know right now, and I do not know and I 
cannot represent to the Senate whether 
it is or is not—any right of judicial re- 
view in respect of this matter at this 
time. This is a very important question 
so that we may at least juxtapose the 
remedy which is sought here with the 
remedy now in effect. Therefore I really 
want a little while to have a good look at 
this. It may be possible to work out an 
amendment, or by amending the amend- 
ment, or by agreement with the Senator 
from North Carolina which will make a 
fair disposition of this matter. I have 
every desire to do so, but I am not going 
to be rushed into acting on this matter 
up or down without having some oppor- 
ad to see what should be done about 

For that reason, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that amendment No. 957 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 819, offered by the sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN) and myself, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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On page 59, strike out lines 23, 24, and 25. 

On page 60, strike out lines 1 and 2; and 
reletter subsections (f), (g), and (h) of sec- 
tion 8 appropriately. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama is willing to enter 
into a limitation of 40 minutes on the 
amendment, to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill. Is that agree- 
able? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall withhold my request mo- 
mentarily. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment seeks to strike from the bill words 
that were added by the committee to 
the bill as a proposed addition to the 
present law. These are the words which 
the committee seeks to enact and the 
amendment seeks to prevent from be- 
coming law. The Commission is given the 
authority— 

And to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Section 3679(b) of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U.S.C. 665(b) ). 


What is that section of the code from 
which the committee substitute seeks to 
exempt the EEOC? The present law, 
going back to the year 1870, in the sec- 


tion cited: 


No officer or employee of the United States 
shall accept voluntary service for the United 
States or employ personnel service in excess 
of that authorized by law, except in cases of 
emergency involving the safety of human 
life or the protection of property. 


I was not on the committee which 
brought forth this substitute, but I have 
read some of the hearings, and I did not 
come across any testimony in the hear- 
ings. I am not saying that some testimony 
was not there that I did not see, but I 
would invite the manager of the bill to 
cite to me those pages. I do not see one 
single bit of testimony in favor of this 
language that seeks to give the Com- 
mission the authority to accept volun- 
tary and uncompensated service from 
individuals. 

What is the purpose of this language? 
Why should the EEOC come out from 
under the law that applies to every other 
Federal agency in the country? So far as 
the junior Senator from Alabama knows, 
no agency, no branch of the Government, 
is authorized to call in hordes of individ- 
uals off the streets and, in effect, to ac- 
cept their services and give them the 
power, the authority, and the indicia of 
office as Federal employees. Obviously, 
there would be no volunteers unless the 
persons volunteering were biased or prej- 
udiced or had some ax to grind. Why 
would they come forward and volunteer 
to work for the EEOC? There is no rea- 
son in the world, except that they would 
have an ax to grinc. They would have 
a prejudice or a bias, or else they would 
not offer their services. They would not 
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offer their services to any other branch 
of the Government, so far as the junior 
Senator from Alabama is concerned. 

Furthermore, Congress is supposed to 
have the power to circumscribe or to lim- 
it the power, the authority, and the scope 
of the work of any agency of Govern- 
ment by controlling the amount of money 
appropriated to that department or 
agency. But in this instance the EEOC 
would have the authority, unless this 
amendment shall be adopted, to accept 
the voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of hundreds of thousands of people— 
people with prejudices, people with 
biases, people subsidized by interested 
organizations, people subsidized by foun- 
dations which have an interest in carry- 
ing on this work. 

So, Mr. President, the EEOC might 
have 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 Federal 
employees on the payroll, but there 
would be nothing whatsoever, in the ab- 
sence of this amendment, to prevent the 
EEOC from availing itself of the services 
of tens of thousands of individuals who 
would be sent out over the country like a 
swarm of locusts to harass business and 
industry—small business, persons em- 
ploying as few as eight people. 

So since the year 1870, according to 
the footnote to this section, this provision 
of law has applied to the agencies of the 
Federal Government—that they shall not 
have the authority to reach out and 
get voluntary employees, uncompensated 
employees, and put them to work. 

Does that make sense, Mr. President? 
Is it not necessary for a Federal employee 
to pass a civil service examination? Is 
it not necessary that some check be made 
as to his reputation, his loyalty to the 
Government, his educational qualifica- 
tions, his personality, his fitness for Gov- 
ernment employment? 

But, under this committee substitute, 
Mr. President, which we are seeking to 
change by this amendment, no check 
need be made, and the Agency could be- 
come a colossus, a Frankenstein, or 
volunteer and uncompensated employees, 
uncompensated so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Who would be paying these uncompen- 
sated employees and volunteer em- 
ployees? Not the Federal Government, 
but someone having an interest in seeking 
harassment of business and industry and 
of employees and employers. 

Mr. President, all the amendment seeks 
to do is to take out the language that has 
been added by the committee. I showed 
this language to a distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee just the other day. 
He said: 

I was on that committee and heard the 
hearings. I did not know we had a section 
like that in the bill. 


A very learned member of the commit- 
tee, a very able Member of the Senate, 
said: 

I had no idea such a section was in the 
bill. 


I hope the manager of the bill will ac- 
cept the amendment; that he will not 
insist on taking out the provisions of law 
which prohibit the use of uncompensated 
and voluntary employees with respect to 
this one Agency of Government. 
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Why should it stand on any basis 
higher than the Justice Department? Do 
they accept volunteer employment? Can 
any zealous person come to the Justice 
Department and say, “I am interested in 
this activity of the Federal Government 
and I want to go out as a volunteer work- 
er for the Government”? What would be 
the liability of the Government for the 
acts of such employees? Who would be 
responsible for what they did? Would the 
Government be liable or responsible for 
the act of such employees? What would 
it be? 

There must be some reason—and I 
think we have suggested some of them— 
why for 100 years there has been a pro- 
hibition against the use of volunteer and 
uncompensated employees by any branch 
of the Federal Government, and the bill 
before the Senate would take the EEOC 
out from under this very fine safeguard 
against such a practice. 

I would be interested in learning from 
the manager of the bill why this section 
was put in. Is not the EEOC going 
to be satisfied with the appropriations 
made by the Congress? Is it not going to 
be satisfied to limit its activity to the 
scope envisioned by the Congress in set- 
ting the appropriation? The machinery 
set up in the committee substitute would 
give the EEOC the authority to enlarge 
this department, to enlarge the scope 
of its activities, 50 percent, 100 percent, 
200 percent—any amount of enlargement 
that it would care to have—through the 
use of volunteer employees, compensated 
by someone else, because you can rest 
assured that they are going to be com- 
pensated. They are not going to work for 
nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator like me to reply to the 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why is this necessary 
and whether there is enough money to 
hire the personnel needed? Was that the 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I asked the Senator to 
respond to my inquiry as to why the 
committee put in the provision giving the 
EEOC the authority to use volunteer or 
uncompensated employees when no other 
branch of the Federal Government has 
that authority and when there is an ex- 
press provision in the code prohibiting 
the use of such employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not sure whether 
that is accurate as to any other agency. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a law on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know, but there are 
exceptions made for other agencies. My 
understanding is that title VII, when 
enacted in 1964, said that the Commis- 
sion shall have power to cooperate with, 
and with their consent utilize, regional, 
State, local, and other agencies, both 
public and private, and individuals. Un- 
der this provision, individuals were used 
who were volunteers. Some question was 
raised and, in order to insure that volun- 
teers could be used in limited circum- 
stances, this provision was put in the bill, 
as we had it 2 years ago. It was preserved 
in this bill. It was in the bill that we 
voted on and which passed the Senate 
2 years ago. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator saying this 
is not new language? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was in the bill as 
introduced. 

Mr. ERVIN. The committee report 
shows otherwise, Senator. It is in italics, 
which indicates that it was inserted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While this is being 
walked over to the Senator, I would say 
that the following is the situation: This 
could be called the Johnny Cash amend- 
ment in the bill. This provides that a 
Johnny Cash or a Bill Cosby who wants 
to use his talent to deal with the idea of 
equal opportunity in a song, or prose, or 
poetry, can do so however he wants to: 
“You fellows have an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and, if you are 
being denied, that Commission is there 
on your side.” That is what it is. 

That is what it is. It is the Bill Cosby 
provision of the EEOC bill that is before 
us. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, now, if the Senator 
would allow me to engage in a little col- 
loquy with him on this point, was there 
any testimony before the committee as 
to the desirability of putting this section 
or this language in? If so, I would like 
him to cite it to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that 
it was formalized in the hearing, but 
certainly the information reached us 
that a question had been raised about 
the procedure being used by the Commis- 
sion, and to clarify it so there would be 
no mistaking the authority, this lan- 
guage. had been put in, and it was put 
in when we drafted the bill, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. So the committee decided, 
then, that it would be necessary to take 
them out from under the provisions of 
the code forbidding that practice, is that 
correct? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. To make it clear that 
volunteers could participate, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Who pays these volun- 
teers? Would the Senator enlighten the 
junior Senator from Alabama on that 
question? Do they have any volunteers 
from industry or business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I cannot answer that. 
I would hope so. I would imagine that 
there are people from the ministry, 
from business, from entertainment, and 
just people who might—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Who think that discrimi- 
nation exists throughout the country, 
and they want to cure that evil? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand it, 
those who have been used have been 
helpful in publicizing the fact that this 
country has an Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. Who pays those indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is it. This is to 
be noncompensated. These are volun- 
teers. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand, but most of 
them have to eat, I suppose. Who pays 
them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, now, there are 
as I understand it, 100 of the major com- 
panies, business organizations, which 
have been combined in the plans for 
progress organization, have volunteered 
their people, their names, themselves. 
Who pays them for this work? Nobody. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is to go out and 
check other industries and businesses, is 
it? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. No, it is not investi- 
gation. It is to publicize the fact of the 
existence of an Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing in here 
that would prevent them from doing 
some investigating, is there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. ALLEN, There is nothing in the 
bill to prevent them from doing anything 
the Commission wanted them to do, in- 
cluding investigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, there is nothing 
in there because it is so wholly unlikely. 
There are many things that are not in 
here that are obviously not needed: 

Mr, ALLEN. Would the Senator feel 
that there would be a chance that, 
through the use of volunteer uncompen- 
sated-by-the-Commission employees, it 
would be possible for the Commission to 
double its size without coming to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because it would vio- 
late every reason known to man, that is 
why. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said 100 in- 
dustries were turning their employees 
loose. How many from each industry? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I have seen it work, 
a vice president may be assigned to this 
worthy, worthy activity, without major 
staff, but he, with his commitment and 
with the backing of his company, will 
come to the activity and publicize its 
support of the work of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. How many employees does 
the EEOC have now, does the Senator 
know? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At this point? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The last figure that 
reached me was just over 1,000 em- 
ployees 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, how many does the 
Senator feel it would take to carry on the 
expanded work, the expanded scope of 
the Commission, if this bill passes as 
it now stands? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, we have a judg- 
ment on that out of the hearings—and I 
believe it is stated in the committee re- 
port. Page 32 shows the estimate of costs, 
and that could be, with the employees we 
have now, the increase could be, roughly 
estimated, it would be an increase over 
the years projected—1972, 1973, 1974, 
1975, 1976—it would be an increase, over 
the next 4 years, doubling the number 
of employees. With the 1,000 now, it 
would be 2,000 then. That is an estimate. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator would not feel 
it would be possible for the Commission 
to utilize another 2,000 from the ranks 
of volunteer and uncompensated 
employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Well, I do not know 
where—I think it is most unreasonable 
to assume that there is any possibility 
of that. In fact, it is just plain unreason- 
able to think in those terms. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could the Senator say how 
many volunteer employees the Commis- 
sion is using now, without the sanction 
of this section? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the major—the 
area of greatest impact is one man and 
his talents: The entertainer, Bill Cosby. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator 
to say there were 100 industries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, One hundred busi- 
nesses have been associated, and I think 
it is high-level executives; I have already 
estimated that at 100. 

Mr. ALLEN, One hundred businesses, 
but how many from each business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is on a part-time 
basis. I would say, on a strictly part-time 
basis, as I have observed it, for every vice 
president of a regional telephone com- 
pany, there may be three people working 
with him, and it is obviously not full 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would be about 300, 
then? Three for each one of the 
businesses ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it were 100, and 
they each had a total of three, that would 
add up to 300. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under the present law, 
though, they are not taken out from un- 
der this section of the United States 
Code, are they? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Now, if it is 300 with- 
out any sanction of law, then, without 
any bill taking them out from under the 
code section, there would be no limit to 
the number of voluntary employees that 
they could use, Is that correct, there 
would be no limit? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Well, there is not any 
limit in the bill as it applies itself, no. 

Mr, ALLEN. No. What would these peo- 
ple be? Would they be Federal employees, 
or what would their status be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would the status 
of these voluntary persons be? Would 
they be Federal employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. They would not be Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the president of 
United States Steel wanted to voluntarily 
make an announcement of his associa- 
tion or his company’s association with 
the objectives of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, that would be 
permitted under this act. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Well, now, if the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence wanted to furnish the EEOC with 
200 or 300 volunteer employees to go 
out over the country working on this 
project—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which project? 

Mr. ALLEN (continuing). They could 
be accepted, could they not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, what is the 
project? Which project? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the matter of bring- 
ing equal economic opportunities to the 
people in the country. That is what the 
bill is for, is it not? That is what I under- 
stood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
mean to publicize and—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know what they 
would do. They could investigate if they 
wanted to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, no, no, these are 
not investigators by any means. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where does the bill say 
that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. These are not em- 
ployees. The law provides for the employ- 
ment of people, and the employment of 
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people for all of the procedures of this 
Commission. Volunteers are not to go 
to court or to investigate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where does the bill say 
that? The bill does not say that. They 
want to get 10 attorneys in the general 
counsel’s office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is in the report, and 
that does not have the force of law. 
I would be happy if the Senator would 
want to offer another amendment to 
further define the volunteer. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I would rather elim- 
inate the entire section. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515), a bill 
to further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I think it is repugnant to the first 
principle of sound government to allow 
volunteers to exercise governmental 
power. The provision which the amend- 
ment—which has been ably discussed by 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama—seeks to strike is found on the 
last three lines of page 59, lines 23, 24 
and 25, and the first two lines of page 
60. This provides that the Commission 
can accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3649(b) of the revised 
statutes. 

I respectfully submit that it is ex- 
tremely unwise for a commission, which 
is charged with the performance of a 
judicial function and which exercises 
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the power of judges, to have the assist- 
ance of volunteers who are so biased in 
favor of the enforcement of the law that 
they are willing to work for nothing, 
provided they are allowed to exercise 
governmental functions and assist a 
commission that is supposed to sit as 
an impartial judge of a cause. 

For these reasons, I think the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama 
should be adopted and that the Com- 
mission should not be accepting the serv- 
ices of biased people whose bias prompts 
them to volunteer their services. I think 
it is essentially incompatible with sound 
government for nongovernmental offi- 
cials to be performing a governmental 
function. This provision should be 
stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senators from 
Nevada (Mr. Brsre and Mr. CANNON), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) , the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senators from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore and Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EastLanp) is paired with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NusON). If present, and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote ‘‘yea,” 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT and Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), and 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 13 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 


Fannin Randolph 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Ellender Tower 


Ervin 
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NAYS—53 
Aiken Harris 
Baker Hart 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 


Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NOT VOTING—21 


Eastland Mundt 
Goldwater Muskie 
Humphrey Pastore 
Jackson Pell 
Kennedy Stevenson 
Magnuson Tunney 
Mathias Young 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment (No. 819) 
was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Mr. President, the question 
now occurs on amendment No. 597, as 
modified. 


Weicker 
Williams 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there will be no more rollcall votes 
today. There will be rollcall votes tomor- 
row. May I ask the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) whether it will be agreeable with 
him and with others concerned—Mr. 
President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate so that we 
can understand the program for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the pending amendment, offered 
earlier by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), 
was temporarily laid aside. May I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), the senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), and 
the manager of the bill would be willing 
to dispense with any further action with 
respect to the bill today and proceed 
with the resumption of morning busi- 
ness? 

The amendment of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina would continue in 
its temporarily laid-aside status and 
would be the pending question tomorrow. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is satisfactory. 


RESUMPTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there now be a resumption of morning 
business, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF 5S. 
2909, THE NATIONAL BLOOD 
BANK ACT OF 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at the request of the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that a star print of S. 2909, 
the National Blood Bank Act of 1972, be 
authorized, five lines having been omitted 
at the end of the bill when it was printed. 
The star print would include the missing 
lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS AND FOR 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TO BE 
LAID BEFORE SENATE TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the two leaders have been recognized on 
tomorrow under the standing order, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, not to exceed 
30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes, at the conclusion of 
which period the Chair lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S SPEECH ON 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly about the President’s 
statement last night regarding Vietnam. 
As I listened to the President, my first 
thoughts were that he had made a fine, 
fair offer of peace to the other side. 

But I asked myself afterward, Why 
had the other side rejected this offer? 
I concluded that what had been offered 
by the President was totally unrealistic; 
that it v as not a plan for peace we can 
expect the other side to accept. A peace 
plan to be realistic and workable, must 
be accepted by both sides. Otherwise it is 
no peace plan. 

It seems to me that there is a “Catch 
22” in the President’s eight-point pro- 
gram that makes it unacceptable to the 
other side. That catch is the call for a 
total cease-fire throughout all of Indo- 
china. Such a cease-fire may seem fair 
and reasonable from the American point 
of view. But I can see why it is looked 
upon by the other side as totally un- 
acceptable. 

A general cease-fire in effect asks them 
to quit, and to quit on our terms. It asks 
them to give up the civil war they have 
been waging for years against the South 
Vietnam Government. It asks them to 
abandon what they think they will be 
able to achieve through that civil war. 
We are being unrealistic to think they 
will agree. 

We are being unrealistic to expect 
them to settle for an election under 
which President 1 hieu would resign only 
1 month before the voting. The same 
Mr. Thieu who has proved himself an 
expert in rigging elections in that non- 
democracy. 

The President said the other side 
wants us to agree to overthrow the South 
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Vietnamese Government. Of course, we 
cannot participate in any such activity. 
But I wonder if that is really what the 
North Vietnamese meant. I wonder if 
they are not simply saying that they will 
not relinquish what they believe to be 
their opportunity to overthrow the South 
Vietnamese Government themselves, and 
that they will not accept a proposal un- 
der which they would have to give up 
that opportunity. 

It seems unrealistic of the President, 
who speaks so often of the need for bar- 
gaining chips so as to deal from a posi- 
tion of strength, to seek now to deal from 
a position of relative weakness. 

Withdrawal proposals made when we 
had half a million troops engaged in 
combat on the ground might perhaps 
have been listened to maybe. But I think 
the other side will be unlikely to listen 
now that we speak from a position of 
weakness, when our troops are down 
close to the 150,000 mark or slightly be- 
low, when the President is committed to 
going down to 60,000 by the middle of this 
year, and when he says he will continue 
to reduce that strength if and when 
Vietnamization works effectively. This is 
an odd time for us to be insisting on a 
complicated eight-point program before 
we will agree to get out of the fighting 
completely. 

As to timing, I do not agree with those 
who allege the President made his offer 
at this time for political reasons. But I 
do not believe it is really a plan for 
peace; I fear it is a preparation for more 
war. I fear the President is preparing 
Americans for a possible escalation in 
the fighting and he wants to show that 
he has made what many people will take 
to be a fair offer to stop the fighting be- 
fore the escalation starts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator from California 
have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much additional time does 
the Senator from California seek? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Three more minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield my 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. There are signs in 
Vietnam that the other side is infiltrat- 
ing heavily; that they are readying new 
stages of an offensive, perhaps a new 
Tet offensive. The capacity of the other 
side to hit the South Vietnamese hard 
increases as our capacity to defend our 
dwindling forces in Vietnam decreases. I 
fear that our men there are highly vul- 
nerable. They are more and more de- 
pendent on the South Vietnamese for 
protection, and the South Vietnamese 
have not shown much capacity for de- 
fending themselves, let alone the Amer- 
ican forces. 

Bombing has not proved effective in 
any significant way in reducing the scale 
of the enemy’s offensive ability. 

It is quite possible there will be a 
major offensive that will confront us 
with rising American casualties. The 
President assured us last night that if 
the other side does move against us in 
force, he will retaliate with all the power 
available to him. That may mean a major 
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escalation of the fighting; and it is quite 
possible that the President’s decision to 
reveal his “secret” plan at this time was 
designed to make renewed fighting more 
acceptable if and when it comes. I hope 
it will not come; but I fear it may come. 

Since what the President has offered 
is unacceptable to the other side, it is not 
going to end the war. A rise in American 
casualties by an escalation of the con- 
flict is not going to reduce the issue of 
Vietnam in America. Vietnam will per- 
haps be a bigger issue than it has been 
for some time, and it may once more 
seriously divide the American people and 
create still deeper problems for our 
country. 

What the President has offered is not 
at all what the people expected. They 
expected a simple, one-point plan, a plan 
to enable us to get out of Vietnam totally. 
What we got was an eight-point plan 
with a “Catch 22.” A one-point plan 
would provide that we would withdraw 
all our forces from Vietnam, with the 
single condition that our prisoners of 
war must be released as we withdraw. 
But such a simple, one-point plan has 
not been offered. 

The plan offered to the Vietnamese 
will not, in my opinion, lead to the end of 
the conflict. It will not lead to the release 
of the POW’s. They will continue to lan- 
guish in prison. The President has set a 
new condition for their release. We will 
not simply withdraw our troops in ex- 
change for a simultaneous release of 
POW’s. We now also insist on the North 
Vietnamese first agreeing to a general 
cease-fire. Not only will the POW’s now 
imprisoned continue to languish as a re- 
sult, but there may be new POW’s when 
more of our planes are shot down and 
more crews are captured. I understand 
there already has been a slight increase 
in the number of POW’s in recent weeks. 

It is an unhappy picture I fear we face 
in Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s additional 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is very 
disappointing to hear a Senator of the 
United States speak against a cease-fire 
in Southeast Asia. I am shocked. It is dis- 
appointing and shocking to hear a Sena- 
tor of the United States reject the very 
fair and generous peace proposal ad- 
vanced by the President of the United 
States, a proposal which even Hanoi has 
not rejected. It is true that Hanoi has not 
responded to this proposal for some 2 
months, but I never thought we would 
hear it rejected in our own country and 
before the North Vietnamese have had 
an opportunity to respond. 

It seems to me that the time is at hand 
when Americans ought to give this Presi- 
dent—indeed, any President, in these 
circumstances—their support for such a 
fair and generous proposal. At least, they 
could support him with their silence for 
a while, so that the President might have 
an opportunity to try to negotiate a set- 
tlement which will get our prisoners of 
war back. I regret to have to say that. 
Perhaps it would have been better not 
even to have acknowledged the remarks 
of the senior Senator from California. 
But I observed that he had already held 
a news conference, which was reported 
on the news ticker before he spoke in the 
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Senate. According to the news report, he 
charged the President with really not 
seeking peace at all, but preparing the 
country for an escalation of the war. 
That is an incredible statement. I regret 
that the Senator from California made 
such a statement. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I should like simply 
to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If I have the floor, Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I listened 
with interest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California last night after the 
President spoke. I was encouraged by 
what the distinguished junior Senator 
from Michigan had to say just now. At 
least, there was some hope last night 
that the Senator from California would 
join other Members of this body from 
both parties, in supporting the President 
of the United States. 

I share the views expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. I 
think now is the time that we should 
serve notice on Hanoi that this country 
is united. 

I missed a portion of the remarks of 
the junior Senator from California, but 
I ask permission at this time to include 
at the end of my remarks an editorial 
which appeared in tonight’s Washington 
Evening Star. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Sentor from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. May I be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks an editorial from tonight’s 
Washington Evening Star entitled “Nix- 
on’s Peace Plan.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we have had 
serious debates in this body over the past 
few years during which those of us who 
have different views and different con- 
victions have expressed ourselves. I know 
of no Senator in this body who wants this 
war to continue 1 more day. Certainly 
this President does not, nor did his pred- 
ecessors, who, for all their commendable 
intentions involved us in Southeast Asia. 

I understand the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said that the President is dealing 
from a position of weakness. I do not 
know what the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia may have said were the alterna- 
tives to the President’s course. I suppose 
there are a couple—first, to turn tail and 
evacuate our troops from South Vietnam, 
and second, to have an escalation of the 
war in order to have a military stand- 
off or a military victory. 

The Senator from Kansas knows that 
President Nixon still has the door open 
for negotiations. The President is willing 
to continue his talks with the representa- 
tives of North Vietnam. 

As of May 1, 87 percent of the number 
of troops involved in Vietnam on Janu- 
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ary 1, 1969, when this President assumed 
office, will have been withdrawn. The 
cost of the war has been cut by half. 
Casualties have been cut down to fewer 
than 10 per week. That is still too many, 
but there is nothing that indicates our 
President is not pursuing every avenue to 
attain peace. 

We could review statements that have 
been made about the President of the 
United States, first, that the President 
was inflexible, second, that the President 
was doing nothing to protect our pris- 
oners of war and Americans missing in 
action; but I think those who made those 
statements may want them expunged 
from the record, because the President’s 
efforts can be documented. Dr. Kissinger, 
as everyone knows now, has made 13 
trips to Paris to attend 13 secret sessions 
with the leaders of North Vietnam. 

I would hope we would all abide by the 
concern that has been expressed by the 
Senator from Michigan, that this is not 
the time for partisanship. This is the 
time for statesmanship. I believe the 
President demonstrated that statesman- 
ship last evening. This is the time to re- 
move the issue of American prisoners of 
war and missing in action from the polit- 
ical arena. No service can be performed 
for those men or for their families by 
making politics out of their unfortunate 
plight. The President has gone, not 1 
mile, but many, many extra miles, in the 
pursuit of peace. 

I regret that I missed what the Senator 
from California had as an alternative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the leadership has been objecting 
to all requests for extensions of time 
during the transaction of morning busi- 
ness. 

May I ask unanimous consent at this 
time, because of the subject that has 
arisen, that statements be limited during 
this period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to not to exceed 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Nrxon’s PEACE PLAN 

We don’t know if it will succeed in pulling 
the rug out from under Senator Mike Mans- 
field or other opponents of the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam policies. We don't know if it 
will end the war. But it will take a very 
determined critic to find much fault with 
the Vietnam peace plan unfolded by Presi- 
dent Nixon to the nation last night. 

Part of the revelation was past history. Mr. 
Nixon’s effort to try the road of secret diplo- 
macy, dating back to August 1969, and the 
12 subsequent trips to Paris of Presidential 
Security Adviser Henry Kissinger, unan- 
nounced and incredibly unreported, adds a 
new dimension to the Byzantine diplomacy 
which seems to be the hallmark of this ad- 
ministration. There will be some, no doubt, 
who will deplore the secrecy of these initia- 
tives. But in view of the offers made—and 
rejected by the Communist side in the course 
of these negotiations—there should also be 
a considerable amount of crow-eating among 
those who have accused the administration 
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of obduracy in trying to find an honorable 
solution to the war. 

Very certainly, the terms which Mr. Nixon 
is now offering in public must be supported 
by the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. For those who have urged him 
to set a “date certain” for a complete Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Vietnam, he has com- 
plied. The date will be six months from the 
time that an agreement in principle is 
reached on the release of American prisoners 
of war held in Hanoi and on a military cease- 
fire throughout Indochina. If agreement can 
be reached on these military provisions, all 
American participation in the war can come 
to an end, including air support for the de- 
fending South Vietnamese army and the 
forces of Laos and Cambodia. 

The political elements of the President’s 
offer are no less persuasive. An agreement to 
hold new elections throughout South Viet- 
nam under international supervision, with 
President Thieu and Vice President Huong 
resigning a month beforehand, offer a solid 
basis for a political settlement of the con- 
flict. With National Liberation Front forces 
guaranteed participation, only those, as Mr. 
Nixon put it, who cannot differentiate be- 
tween a settlement and a surrender can 
reasonably object. And similarly, the Ameri- 
can offer to undertake a major program of 
reconstruction in both North and South 
Vietnam on the termination of the hostili- 
ties is a positive and promising move. 

However, the President's objective in mak- 
ing his announcement last night was not 
limited to silencing his opponents in the 
United States. It was quite simply to put an 
end to the war under conditions that would 
fulfill our obligations to the people of South 
Vietnam, our own war dead and most reason- 
able people everywhere. It was aimed also at 
obtaining release of our war prisoners, with- 
out which a complete withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces from South Vietnam would be an 
unpardonable act of abandonment. 

The results, unfortunately, do not depend 
on reasonable people. They depend rather 
on leaders who have known for months the 
general terms on which they could get an 
end to the killings and a return of peace in 
Indochina. It is still very uncertain whether 
these terms are acceptable to them or wheth- 
er the force of world opinion can induce them 
to modify their ambitions for military vic- 
tory. The response may be bitterly disap- 
pointing, but at least from now on it should 
be clear to everyone who is responsible for 
continuing the war, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to yield to the junior Senator 
from California at this time to have him 
explain to me what he proposes we do at 
this time. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. But 
since he had not heard what I said in 
full, and since I think the Senator from 
Michigan, did not exactly understand 
what I said, I will seek to clarify two or 
three points. 

First, I have not attacked a cease-fire 
proposal. I would like to see a cease-fire 
adopted. If the cease-fire could be 
adopted as the President has proposed, I 
would be delighted, as would all Ameri- 
cans and all people in South Vietnam. I 
simply stated as my opinion and my 
analysis that the other side, which had 
ignored a cease-fire offer thus far, would 
reject it. Therefore, because they would 
reject it, our insisting on a cease-fire 
would not lead to an end to the war. I 
was simply making a realistic appraisal 
of what I believe to be an unrealistic 
proposal. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from California would agree that it 
would be more likely that the North 
Vietnamese will reject it if there are 
voices in the leadership level in our own 
country that say they should reject it or 
that they will reject it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The cease-fire pro- 
posal, like much else and probably all 
that the President now proposes, is not 
new. Those proposals have been made be- 
fore. They have been either ignored or 
rejected. Anybody who would analyze the 
situation would see plainly that there 
is no reason to expect that the North 
Vietnamese will accept these proposals 
under the conditions prevailing in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me respond. I think it 
is clear that those who talk about releas- 
ing the prisoners are unrealistic. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Why? 

Mr. DOLE. Because their release has 
been rejected by the other side. The 
President was very effective last evening 
in pointing out that what they are inter- 
ested in is the overthrow of the Saigon 
government, directly or indirectly. I do 
not believe the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia would suggest that we should co- 
operate in the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam either directly or 
indirectly. That is what they want. That 
is what many of us have said here for 
months and months. If a date is set for 
withdrawal in advance, they will make 
other demands, such as that there shall 
be no economic aid or that we permit the 
overthrow directly of the Thieu govern- 
ment. The President made that very 
clear. The President can document 
everything he said last evening, and I 
think the President has. 

I find great support for the President 
in my State of Kansas, from people up 
and down the street, not Democrats or 
Republicans, not partisans, but those 
concerned with our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

Frankly, I cannot understand, if the 
Senator is saying the cease-fire proposal 
is not a new element, and that they will 
reject it as they already have. I think we 
have a right to a cease-fire and a right 
to protect Americans as they leave Viet- 
nam. Certainly the President has made 
it clear to the wives and families of the 
prisoners and missing in action that he 
is concerned about them and that he has 
had their interest at heart. 

For 30 months the President has been 
pursuing secret negotiations. We are not 
going to dictate the terms on the Senate 
floor. If there are going to be negotia- 
tions, they are going to be on a high 
level, between their leaders and our 
leaders. This has been tried by the Pres- 
ident. He has not stopped. He is still 
willing to negotiate. He is still carrying 
on the Vietnamization program. 

I understand the North Vietnam Gov- 
ernment is sensitive to suggestions made 
by U.S. Senators and others. I assume 
the Senator’s talk will be welcome to 
them when they hear about it, that the 
President is preparing the people for an 
escalation. 

I am convinced that partisanship 
should be kept apart from this issue. 
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War or peace should not be a partisan 
issue in 1972 or any other election year. 
I believe we have some obligation, re- 
gardless of party responsibility, regard- 
less of differences of opinion. If we want 
to go into the origins of the Vietnam 
war, we can do that, but the American 
people would like to see it ended, and the 
great majority of the American people 
give President Nixon credit for the ef- 
forts he has made. 

I read the Senator’s portion of the 
statement in which he says this is not 
politically motivated. It is not. He said 
it was to prepare the American people 
for an escalation. If there is an escala- 
tion, it will come from the other side. 
They have been planning it for months. 
It will probably come at the end of next 
month. There will probably be an effort 
to embarrass our President as he leaves 
for Peking. 

There will be an effort to take South 
Vietnam militarily. The one thing the 
North Vietnamese want is South Viet- 
nam. They can have it, I assume, in one 
of two ways: either militarily or by nego- 
tiation, which would mean that we would 
help, through negotiations, to overthrow 
a friendly government. That has not been 
our purpose in Southeast Asia. 

I would hope that the Senator would 
review his remarks of last evening on 
television, where he indicated some sup- 
port of the President, not because he 
was from California and not because he 
was a Republican, but because he was 
our President, and because he had made 
the bold initiative for peace. 

I would hope that in the weeks ahead, 
this will not become a debating society 
for the Republican view, the Democrat 
view, the Nixon view, or any other view, 
and I think tonight’s Evening Star edi- 
torial rather clearly supports that hope. 

It is now up to the North Vietnamese. 
If we are going to sway world opinion, 
if we are going to develop world opinion, 
we are going to need a united American 
opinion; and they are going to listen and 
be more apt to negotiate the generous 
terms offered by President Nixon if this 
country is for the most part united. 

The President may even know more, 
I do not know. But I believe the revela- 
tions he made last night disclosed that 
he has never given up in his pursuit of 
peace, and those of us who have sup- 
ported the President can take pride in 
supporting the President. 

I have said, probably a hundred times, 
that if we look at the record, the record 
when the President was inaugurated, look 
at the casualties, the cost, the numbers, 
and compare that with the record last 
month, this month, or next month, we 
will see there has been a great improve- 
ment. So I would hope the distinguished 
Senator from California, in the weeks 
ahead, would join us in trying to put an 
end to this war in Southeast Asia. I do 
not hear any alternative plan from the 
Senator. The Senator is surely not sug- 
gesting that we participate in the over- 
throw of the Saigon government? The 
Senator is surely not suggesting that we 
surrender South Vietnam and abandon 
it—with our prisoners of war; but I do 
not know what his alternative is. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. In the 
first place, I do not suggest that the 
President was politically motivated. Had 
the Senator from Kansas been present, 
he would have heard me say the precise 
opposite. He would have heard me say 
that I do not believe the President was 
politically motivated in any way. 

Second, I do not believe the United 
States can, should, or will engage in 
any acts designed to overthrow the Thieu 
government in South Vietnam. 

Third, in regard to what may be a 
coming escalation of the Vietnam war. 
There are signs that is occurring right 
now. But I do not blame the President 
for it. I do not suggest that the President 
of the United States wishes to escalate, 
plans to escalate, or would initiate an 
escalation. Recent moves that have 
heightened the conflict have come first 
from the other side. But we responded. 
We heavily increased our aerial bombing. 
Now there are signs, as the President 
himself indicated, that the North Viet- 
namese are now infiltrating southward 
in greater numbers than has been the 
case in a long time. And there, conse- 
quently, are signs of escalating attacks 
on ourselves and our allies. 

The President made plain last night 
that if the other side continues to esca- 
late, he will respond with whatever force 
is available to him. I do not believe he is 
the original escalator. But he plans to 
meet the other side’s escalation with es- 
calation of his own. He made that plain 
last night. 

Finally, the Senator asks what the 
alternative is. The alternative is what 
the President did not propose last night. 
The President did not propose the simple 
answer to the problem which many Dem- 
ocrats, within and without the Senate 
have suggested. The simple answer is 
that we agree to withdraw totally by a 
given date, provided the other side re- 
leases all prisoners of war, proportion- 
ately as we pull out. We should demand 
no conditions other than the release of 
our prisoners and the safety of our men. 

When we add seven or eight or nine 
other points, including a requirement for 
a general cease-fire that in effect asks 
the one side in a foreign civil war to quit 
that war on American terms; when we 
set up an election procedure that we 
would have people outside Vietnam set- 
ting the conditions; and when we sug- 
gest that President Thieu can maintain 
control of the government until 1 month 
before that election, we place a lot of 
obstacles in the path of getting our 
POW’s released and our troops with- 
drawn. I think we should sweep away all 
such obstacles and get all of our men 
safely back home, promptly. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
have the remainder of the 7 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Michigan 
is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, all of us, 
I suppose, were asked for comments fol- 
lowing the President’s statement last 
night, and my comment was that the im- 
portant reaction to the President’s his- 
toric statement would come not from 
Hanoi, but from within the United 
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States. I think that was the situation and 
is the situation because I think Hanoi 
has been and is watching very carefully 
to see whether or not this President, un- 
der these circumstances, is going to be 
supported by the American people. 

Of course, I recognize that there are 
honest and good-faith differences of 
opinion. But it seems to me that every 
American today, regardless of his po- 
litics, has got to ask himself, “How can I 
best contribute to achieving the peace 
that we all want, and getting our prison- 
ers of war home?” 

I am convinced that we do not con- 
tribute to that effort by adding to the 
impression of division without our coun- 
try. Surely it must be clear, unless you 
prefer to believe the Communists in pref- 
erence to the President of the United 
States, that this Nation has negotiated 
in good faith and has gone the extra 
mile. 

Under these circumstances, for God’s 
sake, it seems to me that this President, 
or any President, deserves support, and 
if not support at least some silence, to see 
what the response from Hanoi will be, 
because Hanoi has not rejected this 
peace proposal. It is being rejected by 
some of our own people here in our 
country and in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Now, the fact is that on May 31, 1971, 
8 months ago—and I read from the Pres- 
ident’s statement last night—at one of 
the secret meetings in Paris, we offered 
specifically to agree to a deadline for the 
withdrawal of all American forces in ex- 
change for the release of all prisoners of 
war and a cease-fire. 

Now, that was a proposal upon which 
we wanted to negotiate. It is true that 
there was not any particular date set for 
withdrawal, but we were prepared to 
negotiate a date of withdrawal. It is true 
we did not state when or exactly how the 
prisoners of war would be released, but 
we were ready to negotiate. It is true that 
the details of a cease-fire were not spelled 
out, but we wanted to negotiate. 

The other side rejected that offer and 
refused to negotiate on that basis. In- 
stead they came in with their so-called 
7-point peace plan, which insisted upon 
a political settlement in addition to a 
military settlement. 

Well, we are ready to negotiate as far 
as a political settlement is concerned as 
the President spelled out last night, we 
have offered a proposal for very generous 
provisions for an election which would 
include the Vietcong, which would be in- 
ternationally supervised, with President 
Thieu resigning his office a month in 
advance. 

Let us see if we can get the other side 
to negotiate this. Let us not reject it our- 
selves before they have an opportunity to 
respond, 

I respect the junior Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, and he has a right to his views. 
Unfortunately, we differ, and we differ 
very seriously. 

Frankly, I am glad that some of the 
reaction from the other side of the aisle 
has not been in the same vein. It has 
been in a highly nonpartisan and very 
responsible tone, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and as I judge it. I think we need 
that now. Down the road sometime in the 
campaign, if Senators want to argue 
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some of these things about how the war 
began or whether or not it was con- 
ducted right, that is a different situation. 
But right now—and I would say this 
whether it was President Kennedy in the 
White House or President Johnson in the 
White House or any other President in 
the White House—let us give this Presi- 
dent some support. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as far 
as I am concerned, this really has noth- 
ing to do with the campaign and noth- 
ing to do with politics. It has to do with 
the war that the American people des- 
perately want to end. It has to do with 
the young people who are involved in the 
conflict now or who are facing involve- 
ment. It has to do with their families 
and with their loved ones; it has to do 
with people languishing in prisons in 
Vietnam. 

It seems to me that by listing the many 
offers that have been made, the Senator 
from Michigan built a very solid argu- 
ment for the case I have presented. One 
offer after another has been rejected or 
ignored by the other side. 

All I have done today is to state my 
opinion that nothing substantively new 
has been offered; that this proposal too 
will be ignored or rejected by the other 
side. Therefore, the search for peace 
must go on. It must go on in the White 
House. It must go on in Congress. It 
must go on in the country. We must 
continue the search for peace until we 
find the right plan that will get us out 
of this war. 

If it turns out to be the plan the 
President has offered, I shall congratu- 
late him. It will be a great achievement; 
we will be out of this tragic war. But I 
sadly admit that I have grave doubts 
that this will prove to be the case. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in order 
to complete this colloquy, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Nation last night 
be printed in the Record; and, since I 
made reference to a wire story concern- 
ing statements made by Senator Crans- 
TON, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of that UPI story also be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 26, 1972] 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO 
THE NATION ON U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 

Following is a transcript of President 
Nizon’s televised address last night on Viet- 
name policy, as recorded by The New York 
Times: 

Good evening. 

I have asked for this television time to- 
night to make public a plan for peace that 
can end the war in Vietnam. 

The offer that I shall now present on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States and the Government of South Viet- 
nam, with the full knowledge and approval 
of President Thieu, is both generous and far- 
reaching. 

It is a plan to end the war now. It in- 
cludes an offer to withdraw all American 
forces within six months of an agreement. 
Its acceptance would mean the speedy re- 
turn of all the prisoners of war to their 
homes. 

Three years ago when I took office there 
were 550,000 Americans in Vietnam. The 
number killed in action was running as high 
as 300 a week. There were no plans to bring 
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any Americans home and the only thing that 
had been settled in Paris was the shape of 
the conference table. 

I immediately moved to fulfill a pledge I 
had made to the American people to bring 
about a peace that could last, not only for 
the United States but for the long-suffering 
people of Southeast Asia. 

There were two honorable paths open to 
us. 
The path of negotiation was, and is, the 
path we prefer. But it takes two to negoti- 
ate. There had to be another way in case 
the other side refused to negotiate. That 
path we called Vietnamization. What it 
meant was training and equipping the South 
Vietnamese to defend themselyes and stead- 
ily withdrawing Americans as they developed 
the capability to do so. 

The path of Vietnamization has been suc- 
cessful, 

Two weeks ago you will recall that I an- 
nounced that by May 1 American forces in 
Vietnam would be down to 69,000. That 
means almost one-half million Americans 
will have been brought home from Vietnam 
over the past three years. 


CITES REDUCTION IN CASUALTIES 


In terms of American lives the losses of 
300 a week have been reduced by over 95 
per cent to less than 10 a week. But the path 
of Vietnamization has been the long voyage 
home. It has strained the patience and tested 
the perseverance of the American people. 

What of the short cut? The short cut we 
prefer, the path of negotiation? Progress here 
has been disappointing. 

The American people deserve an account- 
ing of why it has been disappointing. And 
tonight I intend to give you that accounting; 
and in so doing I'm going to try to break the 
deadlock in the negotiations. 

We have made a series of public proposals 
designed to bring an end to the conflict. But 
early in this Administration, after 10 months 
of no progress in the public Paris talks, I be- 
came convinced that it was necessary to ex- 
plore the possibility of negotiating in private 
channels to see whether it would be possible 
to end the public deadlock. 

After consultation with Secretary of State 
Rogers, our Ambassador in Saigon, our chief 
negotiator in Paris, with the full knowledge 
and approval of President Thieu, I sent Dr. 
Kissinger to Paris as my personal representa- 
tive on Aug. 4, 1969—30 months ago—to be- 
gin these secret peace negotiations. 

TWELVE TRIPS TO PARIS BY KISSINGER 

Since that time, Dr. Kissinger has traveled 
to Paris 12 times on these secret missions, He 
has met seven times with Le Due Tho, one of 
Hanoi’s top political leaders, and Minister 
Xuan Thuy, head of the North Vietnamese 
delegation to the Paris talks. And he has met 
with Xuan Thuy five times alone. 

I would like, incidentally, to take this op- 
portunity to thank President Pompidou of 
France for his personal assistance in helping 
to make the arrangements for these secret 
talks. 

Now this is why I initiated these private 
negotiations. 

Privately, both sides can be more flexible in 
offering new approaches. And also, private 
discussions allow both sides to talk frankly, 
to take positions free from pressure of public 
debate, 

In seeking peace in Vietnam with so many 
lives at stake, I felt we could not afford to let 
any opportunity go by, private or public, to 
negotiate a settlement. 

As I have stated on a number of occasions, 
I was prepared, and I remain prepared, to 
explore any avenue, public or private, to 
speed negotiations to end the war. 

For 30 months, whenever Secretary Rogers, 
Dr. Kissinger or I were asked about secret ne- 
gotiations, we would only say we were pursu- 
ing every possible channel in our search for 
peace. There was never a leak, because we 
were determined not to jeopardize the secret 
negotiations. 
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INITIAL HOPE OF PROGRESS 


Until recently, this course showed signs 
of yielding some progress. Now, however, it 
is my judgment that the purposes of peace 
will best be served by bringing out publicly 
the proposals we have been making in pri- 
vate. 

Nothing is served by silence when the 
other side exploits our good faith to divide 
America and to avoid the conference table. 

And nothing is served by silence when it 
misleads some Americans into accusiag their 
own Government of failing to do what it has 
already done. And nothing is served by si- 
lence that enables the other side to imply 
possible solutions publicly that it has al- 
ready flatly rejected privately. 

The time has come to lay the record of 
our secret negotiations on the table. 

Just as secret negotiations can sometimes 
break a public deadlock, public disclosure 
may help to break a secret deadlock. 

Some Americans who believed what the 
North Vietnamese led them to believe have 
charged that the United States has not pur- 
sued negotiations intensively. 

As the record that I now will disclose will 
show, just the opposite is true. 

Questions have been raised as to why we 
have not proposed a deadline for the with- 
drawal of all American forces in exchange 
for a cease-fire and the return of prisoners 
of war, why we have not discussed the seven- 
point proposal made by the Vietcong last 
July in Paris, why we have not submitted a 
new plan of our own to move the negotia- 
tions off dead center. 

As the private record will show, we've 
taken all these steps and more, and have 
been flatly rejected or ignored by the other 
side. 

On May 31, 1971, eight months ago, at 
one of the secret meetings in Paris we of- 
fered specifically to agree to a deadline for 
the withdrawal of all American forces in 
exchange for the release of all priscners of 
war and a cease-fire. 

At the next private meeting on June 26, 
the North Vietnamese rejected our offer. 
They privately proposed instead their own 
nine-point plan, which insisted that we 
overthrow the Government of South Viet- 
nam. Five days later, on July 1, the enemy 
publicly presented a different package of 
proposals, the seven-point Vietcong plan. 
That posed a dilemma. Which package should 
we respond to—the public plan or the se- 
cret plan? 


QUESTION PUT TO HANOI DELEGATE 


On July 12, at another private meeting in 
Paris, Dr. Kissinger put that question to the 
North Vietnamese directly. They said we 
should deal with their nine-point secret plan 
because it covered all of Indochina, including 
Laos and Cambodia, while the Vietcong sev- 
en-point proposal was limited to Vietnam. 

And so that’s what we did, but we went 
even beyond that, dealing with some of the 
points in the public plan that were not cov- 
ered in the secret plan. 

On Aug. 16, at another private meeting, 
we went further. We offered the complete 
withdrawal of United States and allied forces 
within nine months after an agreement on 
an over-all settlement. 

On Sept. 13, the North Vietnamese rejected 
that proposal. They continued to insist that 
we overthrow the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. 

Now what has been the result of these pri- 
vate efforts? For months the North Vietnam- 
ese have been berating us at the public ses- 
sions for not responding to their side’s pub- 
licly presented seven-point plan. 

The truth is that we did respond to the 
enemy’s plan in the manner they wanted us 
to respond, secretly. 

DENOUNCED BY HANOI 


In full possession of our complete response, 
the North Vietnamese publicly denounced us 
for not having responded at all. 
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They induced many Americans in the 
press, in the Congress, into echoing their 
propaganda. Americans who could not know 
they were being falsely used by the enemy 
to stir up divisiveness in this country. 

I decided in October that we should make 
another attempt to break the deadlock. 

I consulted with President Thieu, who con- 
curred fully, ip a new plan. On Oct. 11 I sent 
a private comn.inication to the North Viet- 
namese that contained new elements that 
could move negotiations forward. 

I urged a meeting on Nov. 1 between Dr. 
Kissinger and special adviser Le Duc Tho or 
some other appropriate official from Hanoi. 
On Oct. 25 the North Vietnamese agreed to 
meet, suggested Nov. 20 as the time for meet- 
ing. 

On Nov. 17, just three days before the 
scheduled meeting, they said Le Duc Tho was 
ill. We offered to meet as soon as he re- 
covered, either with him or immediately with 
any other authorized leader who could come 
from Hanoi. 

Two months have passed since they called 
off that meeting. The only reply to our plan 
has been an increase in troop infiltration 
from North Vietnam and Communist mili- 
tary offensives in Laos and Cambodia. 

RESPONSE A “STEP-UP IN WAR” 

Our proposal for peace was answered by a 
step-up in the war on their part. That is 
where matters stand today. 

We are being asked publicly to respond to 
proposals that we answered, and in some 
respects accepted, months ago in private. 

We are being asked publicly to set a termi- 
nal date for our withdrawal when we already 
offered one in private. 

And the most comprehensive peace plan 
of this conflict was ignored in a secret chan- 
nel while the enemy tries again for military 
victory. 

That is why I have instructed Ambassador 
Porter to present our plan publicly at this 
Thursday’s session of the Paris peace talks, 
along with alternatives to make it even more 
flexible. 

We are publishing the full details of our 
plan tonight. 

It will prove beyond doubt which side has 
made every effort to make these negotiations 
succeed. It will show unmistakably that 
Hanoi, not Washington or Saigon, has made 
the war go on. 

Here is the essence of our peace plan; pub- 
lic disclosure may gain it the attention it de- 
serves in Hanoi: 

Within six months of an agreement, we 
shall withdraw all U.S. and allied forces from 
South Vietnam. 

We shali exchange all prisoners of war. 

There shall be a cease-fire throughout 
Indochina. 

There shall be a new presidential election 
in South Vietnam. 

THIEU TO GIVE DETAILS 

President Thieu will announce the ele- 
ments of this election. These include inter- 
national supervision and an independent 
body to organize and run t: > election, repre- 
senting all political forces in South Vietnam, 
including the National Liberation Front. 

Furthermore, President Thieu has informed 
me that within the framework of the agree- 
ment outlined above, he makes the following 
offer: he and Vice President Huong would be 
ready to resign one month before the new 
election. 

The chairman of the Senate, as caretaker 
head of the Government, would assume ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in South Viet- 
nam. 

But the election would be the sole respon- 
sibility of the independent elections body I 
have described. 

There are several other proposals in our 
new peace plan. For example, as we offered 
privately on July 26 of last year, we remain 
prepared to undertake a major reconstruc- 
tion program throughout Indochina—includ- 
ing North Vietnam—to help all these people 
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recover from the ravages of a generation of 
war. 

We will pursue any approach that will 
speed negotiations. We are ready to negotiate 
the plan that I have outlined tonight and 
conclude a comprehensive agreement on all 
military and political issues. 

Because some parts of this agreement could 
prove more difficult to negotiate than others, 
we would be willing to begin implementing 
certain military aspects while negotiations 
continue on the implementation of other 
issues, just as we suggested in our private 
proposal in October. 

Or, as we proposed last May, we remain 
willing to settle only the military issues and 
leave the political issues to the Vietnamese 
alone. 

“WOULD WITHDRAW ALL” 


Under this approach we would withdraw 
all U.S. and allied forces within six months 
in exchange for an Indochina cease-fire and 
the release of all prisoners. 

The choice is up to the enemy. This is a 
settlement offer which is fair to North Viet- 
nam and fair to South Vietnam. It deserves 
the light of public scrutiny by these nations 
and by other nations throughout the world. 
And it deserves the united support of the 
American people. 

We made the substance of this generous 
offer privately over three months ago. It has 
not been rejected but it has been ignored. 
I reiterate that peace offer tonight. It can no 
longer be ignored. 

The only thing this plan does not do is 
to join our enemy to overthrow our ally, 
which the United States of America will 
never do. 

If the enemy wants peace, it will have to 
recognize the important difference between 
settlement and surrender. 


“LONG AND AGONIZING STRUGGLE” 


This has been a long and agonizing strug- 
gle but it is difficult to see how anyone, re- 
gardless of his past position on the war, could 
now say that we have not gone the extra mile 
in offering a settlement that is fair—tfair to 
everybody concerned, 

By the steadiness of our withdrawal of 
troops, America has proved its resolution to 
end our involvement in the war. 

By our readiness to act in the spirit of 
conciliation, America has proved its desire to 
be involved in the building of a permanent 
peace throughout Indochina. 

We are ready to negotiate peace imme- 
diately. 

If the enemy rejects our offer to negotiate, 
we shall continue our program of ending 
American involvement in the war by with- 
drawing our remaining forces as the South 
Vietnamese develop the capability to defend 
themselves. 

If the enemy’s answer to our peace offer 
is to step up their military attacks, I shall 
fully meet my responsibility as Commander 
in Chief of our armed forces to protect our 
remaining troops. 

We do not prefer this course of action. We 
want to end the war—not only for America 
but for all the people of Indochina. 

SAYS SOME I UBT UNITED STATES 

Some of our citizens have become ac- 
customed to thinking that whatever our 
Government says must be false; and whatever 
our enemies say must be true, as far as this 
war is concerned. 

But the record I have revealed tonight 
proves the contrary. We can now demonstrate 
publicly what we have long been demon- 
strating privately—that America has taken 
the initiative, not only to end our participa- 
tion in this war, but to end the war itself 
for all concerned. 

This has been the longest, the most difficult 
war in American history. Honest and patri- 
otic Americans have disagreed as to whether 
we should have become involved at all nine 
years ago. And there has been disagreement 
on the conduct of the war. 
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The proposal I have made tonight is one 
on which we all can agree. 

Let us unite now, unite in our search for 
peace, a peace that is fair to both sides, a 
peace that can last. Thank you and good 


night. 


STATEMENT 


Sen. Alan Cranston, D-Calif., said Nixon’s 
peace plan was “totally unrealistic and in- 
tended to prepare the American people for 
a new escalation of the war. 

Cranston said at a news conference in his 
office that the eight-point peace plan would 
be unacceptable to North Vietnam and that 
Nixon knew it in making the offer. 

The California Democrat said one reason 
the peace plan was “unrealistic” was that the 
President was “dealing from weakness” not 
“strength.” 

Nixon, he said, was asking the other side 
“to give up the civil war” and agree to 
American objectives at a time when U.S. 
forces are being reduced. 

Cranston said he did not believe Nixon's 
offer was politically motivated. 

“I don’t think it was political,” he said, 
“but I also do not think it is a plan for 
peace.” 

Instead, he said, it was intended “to pre- 
pare the American people for an escalation of 
the war.” 

Sen. Marlow W. Cook, R-Ky., called the 
Nixon disclosure “a giant stride towards a 
peaceful settlement of the way affecting 
the entire Indochina peninsula. It is bold; 
it is reasonable.” 

He said Nixon has offered "more than a plan 
for withdrawal—he has offered a plan for 
peace.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair if any time remains under the 
10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can be recognized for an additional 


10 minutes, if he so desires. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, with the 
indulgence of the Senator from West 
Virginia—I am sure I will not use 10 
minutes—and I regret that the junior 
Senator from California has left the 
floor. 

I have had brought to my attention a 
UPI story concerning briefing of the 
press today by Presidential Adviser 
Henry Kissinger. 

Tread from it: 

WasHINGTON.—National Security Affairs 
Advisor Henry A. Kissinger said today the 
United States offered a total withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam by Aug. 1, 
1972 with a cease fire in exchange for release 
of the American prisoners of war. 

Kissinger told a news conference in the 
East Room of the White House that the pro- 
posal to set a date for withdrawal was made 
at a secret negotiating session in Paris with 
North Vietnamese officials on Aug. 16. It 
was the first time that the White House has 
disclosed that it had offered a fixed with- 
drawal deadline. 


At a later point in the story, I want to 
read this paragraph in particular: 

Kissinger said that there was no debate 
with the North Vietnamese about the cease 
fire as part of the settlement. “That is not a 
contentious issue,” he said. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of the release 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON,—National Security Affairs 
Advisor Henry A. Kissinger said today the 


United States offered a total withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam by Aug. 1, 
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1972 with a cease fire in exchange for release 
of the American prisoners of war. 

Kissinger told a news conference in the 
east room of the White House that the pro- 
posal to set a date for withdrawal was made 
at a secret negotiating session in Paris with 
North Vietnamese officials on Aug. 16. It was 
the first time that the White House has dis- 
closed that it had offered a fixed withdrawal 
deadline. 

Kissinger also told reporters that the main 
sticking point in negotiations with the com- 
munists has been and remains North Viet- 
nam’s determination that the United States 
overthrow the South Vietnam’s determina- 
tion that the United States overthrow the 
South Vietnamese Government of President 
Nguy`u Van Thieu either directly or indi- 
rectly. Kissinger said that the United States 
is not and will not be prepared to take that 
step. He said the communists want the 
United States to offer them what they have 
not been able to achieve militarily. 

The President's chief foreign policy ad- 
visor, meeting with reporters in the after- 
math of President Nixon's televised Vietnam 
report last night, said that North Vietnam 
had also demanded that the United States 
withdraw all military and economic aid from 
South Vietnam. Including equipment pro- 
vided the Army of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. 

Kissinger said that “they are in effect ask- 
ing us to ally ourselves with their overthrow 
of the people who have been counting on us. 

“They want us to achieve for them what 
they have not been able to accomplish them- 
selves.” 

“We are still ready to resume talks in either 
public or private channels,” said Kissinger. 

“Some time this war has to end,” he de- 
clared, “Sometimes it has to end through 
negotiations. It isn’t we who are looking 
for a military end.” 

Kissinger said that domestic division had 
played a big role in convincing the President 
that he should open the book on the 30 
months of the secret negotiations that had 
been carrying on with communist negotia- 
tors. He explained that the administration 
had withstood attacks by the Senate doves 
and other critics in hopes that the private 
negotiations would be fruitful. 

But he added “we had always thought that 
if our secret negotiations had not made sig- 
nificant progress by the time Congress re- 
turned, we would bring it out in public. We 
felt it was not fair to protect a channel that 
was not active. We had endured months of 
criticism while we thought there was a 
chance of making progress.” 

Kissinger declined to go into the secret 
meetings which were conducted in 1969 and 
1970 with the communists. But he dealt 
blow-by-blow with the meetings which took 
place in 1971 on May 31, June 26, July 12, 
July 26, Aug. 16 and Sept. 13. 

At the secret meeting on Aug. 16, Kissinger 
said the U. S. proposed to set a total troop 
withdrawal date at nine months after con- 
clusion of an agreement of principle. He said 
this would have been Aug. 1, 1972, provided 
an agreement was reached by Nov. 1, 1971. 

He said that the North Vietnamese turned 
the proposal down because the withdrawal 
deadline was too long and that it did not 
cover the political demands for the over- 
throw of the Saigon regime. 

“For the first time we included a declara- 
tion of the American willingness to limit our 
aid to South Vietnam if North Vietnam 
would limit its aid,” he said. 

“On Sept. 13, North Vietnam turned down 
the offer because the withdrawal date was 
too long” and it did not include a simple 
declaration of political neutrality which 
would remove all U. S. support for the Thieu 
government. 

Kissinger than said the U. S. came back 
with an offer to shorten the deadline and 
gave a precise political prescription on how 
a free election can be organized with Presi- 
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dent Thieu willing to resign before the elec- 
tion. 

He said that the United States has re- 
ceived no reply to its eight point secret IACE 
plan which proposed in secret on Oct. 11 and 
made public last night by Nixon. But he said 
that the disclosure of the plan added to its 
significance because it gave the “public com- 
mitment of the United States and South 
Vietnam on the question of troop with- 
drawals, a cease fire and a political solution 
for the future of South Vietnam. 

Kissinger said that there was no debate 
with the North Vietnamese about the cease 
fire as part of the settlement. “That is not 
a contentious issue,” he said. 

The differences narrows to two main issues: 

—The withdrawal of U. S. and Allied troops 
and the political evolution. 

“The North Vietnamese say we should set 
a date regardless of whatever happens, re- 
gardless of the prisoner of war issue,” Kis- 
singer said. “In other words we should get 
out unilaterally.” 

Kissinger said the United States was not 
committed to one political structure but still 
was determined that the people of South 
Vietnam have a genuine freedom in express- 
ing their own political preferences. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) will return to the Cham- 
ber and will have something further to 
say. 

The Senator from California has just 
arrived in the Chamber. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a footnote to the colloquy I was 
engaged in with the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. DoLE) and the assistant minor- 
ity leader. After I walked off the floor, 
I was called into the waiting room to 
meet a constituent, Mrs. Robert Orr, of 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Mrs. Orr told me 
she is a mother of a draft age son. 
She handed me a copy of tonight's 
Washington Star. On the front page 
was a banner headline reporting that, 
“Hanoi Scorns Nixon Plan.” 

I recount that footnote to show that 
my earlier presumption that Hanoi would 
not accept the President’s proposals was 
a realistic presumption, as contrasted 
with what I called then, and call again, 
the unrealistic peace proposal made by 
the President of the United States. 

I deeply regret that this is the situa- 
on. 

I join the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Grirrin) and hope that 
some plan will be adopted. I would have 
been delighted had the President’s plan 
been adopted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But the distinguished 
Senator from California was willing to 
make a statement before he knew what 
Hanoi was going to say; is that not 
right? 

Mr. CRANSTON. It certainly was. It 
was pretty obvious what their reply was 
going to be. 


NATIONAL COMMITMENT TO ELIM- 
INATE JOB DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on September 14, 1971, I introduced 
S. 2515 for the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
and for 32 other Senators. Although I was 
not a cosponsor of that bill, I support the 
bill which is now before the Senate, and 
I shall vote for it on final passage. 

There are some features of the bill 
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with which I am not in complete accord. 
Nonetheless, I hope that the bill can be 
improved when in conference with the 
other body. 

I do not favor special treatment or 
special consideration or favored employ- 
ment of any individual on the basis of 
that person’s being black or white, male 
or female. Nor do I believe that every 
charge of discrimination in employment 
is valid. In many instances, a charge of 
discrimination is used as a crutch to 
cover incompetence and unfitness for a 
particular job. Discrimination is often 
blamed also for failure of promotion, 
whereas in reality, such failure is not be- 
cause of color but because of conduct. 

Notwithstanding what I have just said, 
the fact remains that discrimination in 
employment, on the basis of race, does 
exist, and discrimination against sex 
does persist. Wherever there is such dis- 
crimination in employment, it is violative 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
I believe that, where jobs and promotions 
are concerned, every person should be 
judged on the basis of his ability to do 
the job, his willingness to diligently 
apply himself, his appearance as to 
cleanliness, his attitude, and his personal 
conduct insofar as speech, manners, and 
morals are concerned. In other words, he 
should rise or fall on the basis of merit, 
not on the basis of race or religion or 
sex. Every qualified individual—black, 
white, or else—should be given an equal 
chance—not preferential treatment—at 
employment. 

There is no question but that the un- 
employment rate for Negroes is con- 
siderably higher than that for whites. 
Figures available for 1970 show that the 
unemployment rate for whites was 5.4 
percent, while 9.3 percent of Negroes were 
unemployed. Likewise, in 1970, the me- 
dian family income for Negroes was 
$6,279, while the median income for 
whites was $10,236. 

While statistics on Spanish-speaking 
Americans are not nearly as current or 
complete, it is interesting to note that 
in 1969, the median family income for 
Spanish-speaking American families was 
$5,641. 

The situation for working women is no 
less serious. Women continue to be rele- 
gated to low-paying positions and the 
rate of advancement is slower than for 
men in similar positions. I am informed 
that 70 percent of all employed women 
work in order to provide primary sup- 
port for themselves or to provide a sup- 
plement to the income of their husbands 
which may be needed to meet household 
expenses. However, within established 
occupational categories, women are paid 
less for doing the same jobs as are done 
by men. For example, in 1968, the latest 
year for which extensive data are avail- 
able, the median salary for all scientists 
was $13,200, but for women scientists, the 
median salary was $10,000. Similarly, the 
median salary for a full-time male fac- 
tory worker was $6,738, while his female 
counterpart was paid $3,991. This eco- 
nomic disparity is further emphasized by 
figures which show that while 28 percent 
of men earn $10,000 per year or more, 
only 3 percent of the women do so. 

Discrimination against women is obvi- 
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ously no less serious than any other 
prohibitive form of discrimination. 

Enactment of this bill will not auto- 
matically end employment discrimina- 
tion. Nor do I believe it to be the Federal 
Government’s responsibility or function 
to dictate to every little private employer 
what his employment guidelines should 
be. The United States Constitution does 
not outlaw discrimination when prac- 
ticed by an individual person. But job 
discrimination based on race, sex, na- 
tonaiity or religion cannot be counte- 
nanced with respect to the actions of 
Federal, State, and local governments, or 
corporations, or even private employers 
where a substantial number of em- 
ployees are concerned. 

The bill before the Senate would 
broaden the jurisdictional coverage of 
the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission, and would delete the exist- 
ing exemptions for State and local gov- 
ernment employees. 

The U.S. Attorney General would be 
given the authority to bring civil actions 
involving unlawful employment practices 
committed by State and local govern- 
mental agencies, 

Employees of State and local govern- 
ments are entitled to the same benefits 
and protections in regard to equal em- 
ployment as are the employees in the 
private sector of the economy. 

There are presently approximately 10.1 
million persons employed by State and 
local governmental units. This figure 
represents an increase of over 2 million 
since 1964, and all indications are that 
the number of State and local employees 
will continue to increase more rapidly 
during the next few years. Few of these 
employees, however, are afforded the 
protection of an effective Federal forum 
for assuring equal employment opportu- 
nity. It is an injustice to provide em- 
ployees in the private sector with the 
assistance of an agency of the Federal 
Government in redressing their griev- 
ances while at the same time denying 
assistance similarly to State and local 
government employees. The bill before 
the Senate would provide such assist- 
ance. 

The Federal Government, with 2.6 mil- 
lion employees, is the single largest em- 
ployer in the Nation. The prohibition 
against discrimination by the Federal 
Government, based on the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, was ju- 
dicially recognized in Bolling v. Sharpe, 
347 U.S. 497 (1954) and cases cited 
therein. 

Minorities represent 19.4 percent of 
the total employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment—15 percent are Negroes, 2.9 
percent are Spanish-surnamed, 0.7 per- 
cent are American Indians, and 0.8 per- 
cent are Oriental. Their concentration in 
the lower grade levels indicates that their 
ability to advance to the higher levels 
has, in many instances, been restricted. 

In many areas, the pattern at regional 
levels is worse than the national pattern. 
For example, a particularly low percent- 
age of Federal jobs are held by Spanish- 
surnamed persons in areas of high resi- 
dential concentration of such persons, 
particularly in California and the South- 
western States. 
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The position of women in the Federal 
Government has not fared any better. 
While women constitute 34 percent, or 
approximately 665,000 of the total num- 
ber of Federal employees, 77 percent of 
the women are employed in jobs which 
are rated GS-1 through GS-6. Twenty- 
two percent are in grades GS-7 through 
GS-12, and only 1 percent are in grades 
GS-13 and above. The inordinate con- 
centration of women in the lower grade 
levels, and their conspicuous absence 
from the higher grades is again evident. 

The bill before the Senate should make 
possible the rectification of such situa- 
tions wherein discrimination based on 
race, nationality, or sex is involved. 

Recognizing the importance that the 
concept of due process places on the 
American ideal of justice, the bill insures 
fairness to the employer. Charges must 
be in writing. The allegations will not be 
made public by the Commission while it 
is investigating such, and the Commis- 
sion will undertake to resolve each mat- 
ter by informal means before issuing a 
complaint. Commission hearings must be 
on the record and will be covered by the 
provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act so as to provide maximum pro- 
tection to all parties to the proceedings. 
The respondent would have the right to 
seek judicial review of a Commission de- 
cision which rules against him. 

I believe that the Senate bill will pro- 
vide the instrument for fulfillment of 
our national commitment to eliminate 
job discrimination based on race, nation- 
ality, religion, and sex. I, therefore, will 
vote for the bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 a.m. 
After recognition of the two leaders un- 
der the standing order, there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes, at the conclusion of which pe- 
riod the Chair will lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The pending question is the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), 
on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. There is no time agreement on 
that amendment. However, there will be 
rolicall votes tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, pursuant 
to the provisions of Senate Resolution 
233, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Carl Hayden, 
late a Senator from the State of Arizona, 
and in accordance with the previous or- 
der, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6:03 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, January 27, 1972. 
at 10am. 
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KENTUCKY, A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


HON. MARLOW W. COOK 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, Kentucky, A 
Pictorial History, of which the distin- 
guished Kentucky historian, J. Winston 
Coleman, Jr., was editor, Thomas D. 
Clark and Lawrence S. Thompson, asso- 
ciate editors, and Clyde T. Burke, pho- 
tographic editor, was published in the 
fall of 1971 by the University Press of 
Kentucky with the cooperation of the 
department of parks and the department 
of public information of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, after more than 2 
years of careful preparation. Mr. Burke, 
formerly with the Department of Parks, 
is now the director of the Waveland Mu- 
seum, a shrine of Kentucky culture about 
four miles from Lexington. Mr. Thomp- 
son is professor of classical languages 
and literature at the University of Ken- 
tucky. The principal contributors were: 
Charles L. Atcher, Edward L. Bowen, 
Jacqueline Bull, Rabel J. Burdge, Gayle 
Carver, Kenneth and Mary Clarke, A. 
Lee Coleman, Jr., Henry H. Craig, Joe 
Creason, W. Jerome Crouch, J. Crawford 
Crowe, Henry G. Crowgey, Leonard P. 
Curry, Richard B. Drake, Clement Ea- 
ton, Joseph A. Estes, Thomas P. Field, 
Elizabeth D. Gilbert, Mary Wilma Har- 
greaves, Henry Harned, Lowell H. Harri- 
son, Danny R. Hatcher, Charles F. Hinds, 
Albert D. Kirwan, Clay Lancaster, Mary 
Elizabeth Leach, Burton Milward, Julia 
Neal, William Russell Rice, Charles Gano 
Talbert, Hambleton Tapp, Rhea A. Tay- 
lor, Arnold Washburn, John D. Wright, 
Jr. 

The foreword was written by Mr. 
Clark, retired “distinguished professor of 
American history” at the University of 
Kentucky, presently holding a similar 
position at Indiana University, widely 
recognized as one of the outstanding his- 
torians of our Nation, official and guiding 
spirit of regional and national historical 
associations, conservationist, and dedi- 
cated Kentuckian. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the foreword be printed in the 
Recorp so that others may have the op- 
portunity to read this excellent, albeit 
brief, description of the geography of my 
beautiful State and history of its people. 

There being no objection, the foreword 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD 

Between the pinch of mountain range and 
river valleys, the land of Kentucky forms a 
strange lump of geography, which defies 
geometrical description. From the narrows of 
the rocky Big Sandy Gorge to the dangling 


penultimate island which nestles against 
the shoulders of Tennessee and Missouri on 
the Mississippi River, it is indeed a land of 
contrasts. That its human history should 
be so varied and erratic is not surprising. The 
long valleys which slice its eastern Appa- 
lachian face and those deep channels cut 


through depthless limestone domes by rivers 
which have ground away at the rock for cen- 
turies on end—all have witnessed proces- 
sions of human beings, One may stand on 
the banks of Station Camp Creek, the Salt, 
the Bayou de Chien, Kinniconick, Barren, 
and Nolin and conjure up visions of Ameri- 
can pioneers forcing their way through the 
wilderness to build cabins and plant new 
beachheads of civilization. 

Long before an Anglo-American hunter 
penetrated the eastern mountain and river 
passes into Kentucky, there were prehistoric 
men who called the land their home. These 
peoples left their bodies, pottery, weapons, 
and utensils to be puzzled over and studied 
by archaeologists and anthropologists of the 
future, and to become the prized possessions 
of collectors, 

The opening of Kentucky to settlement in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was one of the truly dramatic incidents of 
American pioneering. It was not a civilization 
of originality that the first arrival this side 
of the mountains planted along the western 
watershed so much as it was the adaptation 
of an older one to a new environment, a 
rugged topography, and raw nature. There 
were few areas along the American frontier 
where men studded the landscape with so 
many visible landmarks of local interest as in 
Kentucky. All across the state these land- 
marks remain either in fact or in memory 
as monuments to the act of settlement. 

Just as the prehistoric people documented 
their presence with burial sites and artifacts, 
the pioneers left behind abundant evidence 
of their existence. They left a rich legacy 
of primitive tools, weapons, utensils, instru- 
ments, and examples of their handicrafts. No 
greater contribution was made to early Ken- 
tucky than that of the early craftsmen who 
fashioned practical implements and some 
really elegant pieces of furniture from the 
virgin woods which they found growing on 
the spots where they built their cabins, These 
were the creations of a way of life, which 
now reveal what it was like to live in an- 
other time. 

No act of pioneering drama took place 
without cost to human beings. There were 
the fierce pioneers who resisted Indian raids, 
those who struggled with the elements and 
the land, and those who laid foundations for 
human institutions. All of these have been 
fused into an image of men garbed in home- 
spun and crude leather, weatherburned and 
calloused, experts with ox, plow, gun, and 
froe, inured to hardships, and predestinarian 
in philosophy. These were the faceless ones 
who patiently cleared openings in the forest, 
built homes and towns, and who grazed ani- 
mals and produced farm products for new 
western markets. These were the ones who 
trampled primitive forest trails into high- 
ways, furrowed the soil, and in time rode 
pitching flatboats down the great rivers in 
search of merchants and cash for the prod- 
ucts of field, smokehouse, and still. 

Kentucky, however, had plenty of faces 
among its pioneers, of individuals whose 
names personified much of the broader west- 
ward movement, even well beyond the bor- 
ders of the state. In an ever-shifting human 
drama, buckskinned woodsmen now turned 
Kentuckians; prosperous farmers, local and 
national politicians, doctors, professors, 
preachers, artists, authors, newspaper editors, 
soldiers, and scientists were to exert far- 
flung influence. It was they who in time 
gave Kentucky history its profound personal 
quality. 

Political foundations and expansion in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in- 
volved both men and events in movements 
which stirred the whole national scene. Ken- 


tuckians formed a state after debating and 
compromising controversial political theories 
and issues. They fought in regional and na- 
tional wars, they helped to compromise ex- 
plosive national issues and to create others, 
they sat in legislative halls and in Congress, 
at peace tables, and served at foreign courts 
as diplomats. They rushed ahead with the 
spreading American frontiers to the West 
and South to help form new states, to sit in 
governors’ chairs, to preside as judges, and 
to lift voices in legislative oratory. Ever, 
the Kentuckian has been a political animal. 
He has adorned his public halls and his 
archival and art collections with graphic 
evidence of this fact in the forms of busts, 
portraits, commissions, and political memo- 
rabilia. 

In a more refined vein the settlers brought 
in their saddlebags the germs of institutional 
culture. They raised churches and schools, 
and established libraries, special interest 
societies, towns and communities on the face 
of the land. These they nurtured from one 
generation to the next. From the old Mulkey 
Meeting House in Monroe County to the 
sophisticated Speed Museum of Art in Louis- 
ville, cultural landmarks in the state are 
plentiful. Also, the monuments to recurring 
eras of economic growth refiect the impact 
of the farmer, the merchant, miner, indus- 
trialist, and the artisan. 

Hardly had the first settler leaned his 
broadaxe against a tree before the age of 
economic change was upon Kentucky. Rac- 
ing headlong into the future, communities 
have flourished or perished as they were 
favored or spurned by the constant process 
of economic revolution in America. In both 
eastern and western Kentucky miners have 
tunneled the bowels of the earth to gather 
millions of tons of precious coal; in an even 
more ravenous mood they have scarred the 
land with their behemoth strip-mining ma- 
chines. They have mauled and destroyed 
blocks of forests, choked streams, and left 
evidence of their avarice that future gen- 
erations will shudder at. Industrial sites 
have been developed all over the state. There 
are those also which mark the existence 
of industries no longer in existence. Old iron 
furnaces, for instance, tell stories of an- 
other age and another dream of prosperity. 

Once fine country homes have disappeared 
or are slowly melting into the landscape from 
neglect and decay. This refiects not only a 
changing pattern of the agrarian way of life 
in Kentucky, but also a well-nigh complete 
shift in the nature of family organization 
and attitudes. What once was a strongly 
centralized patriarchial, family-based so- 
ciety has now lost ground to a more de- 
tached urban way of life. The older homes 
are still cherished, but the new pattern is 
ring after ring of town and surburban houses 
which within themselves document the 
rapidly changing nature of human organi- 
zation in Kentucky. 

The landscape of Kentucky has become 
striped in recent years with double ribbons 
of super high-speed roads. In many instances 
these all but obliterate the trails over which 
pioneers struggled westward with families 
and pack animals. Thus it is that the history 
of Kentucky has ever been one of contrast 
and change. It may at times have been frus- 
trating and self-defeating in nature. At others 
it may have had its glorious and satisfying 
moments, but if has never been dull. Even 
the most illiterate and deprived Kentuckians 
have exhibited strong personal pride, ex- 
pressed sometimes in forms of heedless anger 
and violence, but at other times in the 
warmest possible terms of humanity and dig- 
nity. The variety often is too great and too 
complex for the historian to capture in word 
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and phrase, or even to document from trust- 
ed and objective sources. 

The camera can be more discerning as to 
detail. So can the cartographer and geog- 
rapher. They can locate and portray with 
dependable precision the finer distinctions 
of the rich and exciting contrasts. 

If the human side of Kentucky presents 
contrasts of spiritual subleties, the face of 
the land offers an even greater variety of 
beauty and nostalgic appeal. Caught in the 
focus of the photographer’s lens or on an 
artist's canvas, it stands revealed in its power, 
its starkness, sometimes in ugliness, but 
always in detail. Contained in this volume 
are the portraits of landmarks, men, and 
events which have related Kentuckians to 
their land and the times. It portrays the de- 
gree in which they have cooperated with 
their environment, and in which they have 
spurned it. This volume is wide ranging in 
scope of space and time, institutional growth, 
in humanity, and, most of all, in portraying 
the changes of a dynamic society. In its sim- 
ple clarity, it graphically documents the ad- 
vances Kentuckians have made on the wider 
scale of American civilization and the degree 
to which they have retained their regional 
individuality. 

THomas D. CLARK, 

JUNE 12, 1971 


DEPOPULATION AND POVERTY 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the big pic- 
ture of what is happening in the rural 
areas of southwest Minnesota and north- 
west Iowa is “depopulation and poverty.” 

To try to find answers to these prob- 
lems, a 10-county conference was held 
on January 18 at the Worthington State 
Junior College. 

Among the interesting papers pre- 
sented was one, “Industrial Develop- 
ment” by William Robert Soleta, a real- 
tor of Windom. 

I would like to share Mr. Soleta’s 
thoughts with my colleagues by insert- 
ing his paper in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The comments follow: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Wm. Robert Soleta) 

“The big picture” of what is happening in 
the rural areas of Southwest Minnesota and 
Northwest Iowa is “depopulation and pover- 
ty.” Americans don't like to be losers, worse 
yet when the winners become the losers. 

“The winners” the remaining farmers of 
today are the best in the world. Their capa- 
bilities have supplied the United States with 
unlimited food and fiber, plus a surplus for 
export. 

However, if you couple excessive pro- 
ductivity with the failure of our government 
and our international sales force to put these 
valuable resources into a distribution system 
to where they are needed you spell disaster 
for our farmers. 

The local result of this overall situation is 
an eyer narrowing margin between the cost 
of production and the sale price of the farm 
products put into the market. This narrow- 
ing margin causes the farmer to use, to the 
best of his abiilty, more productive seed, 
fertilizer, feed additives, productive equip- 
ment and better practices. The end result 
being, the forced displacement of the 
farmer's own sons, smaller farmers and future 
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farmers. All of this “push” is necessary just 
to retain his net earnings at a worthwhile 
level. This struggle has also raised the 
farmer's age level to 58 years, making farm- 
ing “an old man’s game.” This has become 
true not by desire but by economic pressures. 

Who will replace these skilled retiring 
farmers? They will be replaced partially by 
greater investment in machines, or technical 
advancement, but the final replacement 
must be by new skilled young farmers, di- 
versified individuals, and specialists. 

There is something very curious about our 
rural area, we EXPORT raw materials in the 
form of feed grain, young people, high school 
graduates, displaced farmers, and the money 
that our people invest in mutual funds, 
bonds, shares, most of which leaves the local 
area. Raw material, people and money are 
three necessary ingredients for economic 
growth and we ship them out. HOW STUPID 
CAN WE BE? What can we do to change this? 
We must adopt a policy of processing all our 
raw material “one step farther” before we 
ship it out. We must apply technology, man- 
agement, and salesmanship to these basic 
commodities of raw material, people and 
money. 

A metropolitan banker recently said, “Show 
me an ultra-conservative small town banker 
and I'll show you a man who is killing his 
community”. Is this our problem? Has our 
money been so hard-earned that we are not 
willing to risk it here? Don't kid yourself, 
someone else is taking our money and risking 
it somewhere else—processing our raw ma- 
terials and employing our displaced people. 
Is it also the lack of “leadership” in our edu- 
cational systems that is causing our good peo- 
ple to be up-rooted and used in someone 
else’s industry? Our people already have a 
background training and understanding that 
is available for this one step further proces- 
sing of our raw materials. 

Three forms of industrialization must take 
place in the rural areas to raise our economic 
level, they are: 

1. The production of food. 

2. The processing of food. 

3. The manufacture and assembly of prod- 
ucts for local and national resale. 

Just as we have industrial manufacturing 
parks being built in each progressive city in 
our area, why can’t we create Agricul- 
tural Industrial Parks where these ad- 
ditional skills of technology, money and 
people, management and the use of raw 
materials can be developed into gross na- 
tional products. We should draw together 
our risk capital that someone is using and 
build the confinement feeding systems for 
cattle, hogs, and poultry that meet PCA re- 
quirements and couple them with the high 
school and adult agricultural-vocational 
school programs, so that the father of a farm 
boy or individual doesn't have to take such 
extreme risks before he is trained in the 
processing of raw materials—“the one step 
further”—before letting them leave the area. 

These Agricultural Industrial Parks are not 
intended to be competitors to our free enter- 
prise farmer, but rather the training ground 
for the expanded specialized use of raw ma- 
terial, people and money. 

As a tax incentive for new industry to 
locate in a community I would suggest an 
abatement of the Social Service budgets of 
the Real Estate taxes. This would amount to 
60-70% of the tax bill, yet the industry would 
pay for services rendered to it’s real estate. 
After all this industry has not created a wel- 
fare or school problem, but it can solve it by 
providing worthwhile jobs. What is more im- 
portant the $6,000 real estate taxes on a new 
industrial building or the $300 per family of 
real estate taxes on the 200 new job holders 
for an amount of $60,000. 

In the area of financing with SBA—con- 
ventional and the new authorized city bonds, 
the loan portion is pretty well covered. It’s 
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the equity or risk capital that presents the 
problem. I worked on the sale of local stocks 
for the Windom Industrial Development 
Corporation, most of the refusals we got were 
because the individual figured it wouldn't do 
them any good. Whether it is individual, em- 
ployee, business man or industry there is good 
reason for us all to invest in our local In- 
dustrial Development Corp. 

More jobs expand the labor pool, increas- 
ing business and insures the investment in 
our homes and other real estate because, 
where there are jobs there is demand for 
goods and services. 

It is just as important to present employ- 
ees and future ones to have seed capital to 
provide new buildings and equipment for 
jobs. Just as employees contribute for un- 
ion dues, they could contribute $1 per month 
for industrial research and development. In 
Windom with 1500 jobs this would create 
$18,000 per year or $180,000 or more in 10 
years. A small price to pay for generating 
new jobs. 

Reversing the flow of job seekers into the 
big city is near impossible unless you provide 
& job opportunity before that person leaves. 
One of our local personnel men said he in- 
terviewed 36 applicants to fill three job open- 
ings and then complained he couldn't find 
enough help. The 33 who walked away were 
still looking for jobs. If we could provide one 
here those same people would not be caus- 
ing unemployment and welfare problems in 
the big city, compounding the whole mess. 

Industry looks for cheaper overhead in all 
forms balanced by productivity of the em- 
ployee, coupled with available raw materials 
and good distribution, This is where the phi- 
losophy of processing our products one step 
further really counts. We have it first; why 
let it go. An industry employing women in 
the rural area really puts a boost in the local 
economy. The earning per family is raised 
sharply to create a better standard of living. 
We can thank Fingerhut and Toro Mfg. for 
this in Windom, They in turn have said 
thanks in return by adding new jobs be- 
cause of productivity per employee. 

Many urban problems such as pollution, 
transportation, crowding and schools have 
caused manufacturers and top level employ- 
ers to look at spacious rural communities. 
The awake smaller town that has most of 
the necessary service facilities, good schools, 
health service, housing, summer and winter 
recreational facilities are getting favorable 
consideration. 

The manufacturing industrial parks of 
each developing city should always have a 
vacant speculation building for the reloca- 
tion or expansion of an industry as long as 
it is determined there is an available sup- 
ply of labor. It should especially have a 6000 
square foot building for the pilot operation 
of the very smallest of manufactures who 
want to give it a try. Just as we provide a 
home for people, we should also provide a 
home for new industry. They cannot wait six 
months for a maybe. When we lose our avail- 
able supply of labor we also lose the need 
for money and raw materials for further 
growth. 

There is one gross inequity in our system 
of taxation that adds to the narrowing mar- 
gin in farming. That is the taxing of real 
estate to support social services, such as 
health, education and welfare. A farmer must 
use large quantities of real estate to make a 
living. Therefore he pays from five to twelve 
times more to educate his children than does 
his fellow citizen in the same income cate- 
gory. The only difference is their method of 
employment. 

Our educational leaders preach that a good 
education, gives a better job income through- 
out life, yet they continue to promote the 
use of real estate tax—‘“an unrelated source 
of taxation”—to support education. They may 
some day be one of the unemployed, dis- 
abled or retired that can no longer afford to 
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keep their real estate because of this un- 
realistic tax system burden. 

If we believe in education, free enterprise 
and the capitalistic system, then let us use 
the Profits of the system to pay the ex- 
penses of its operation. Any banker, account- 
ant, manufacturer, farmer, buinessman, or 
laborer can tell you profits are the only way 
you can pay the expense of any operation 
including education. If we remove the un- 
just tax burden from the farmer, improve 
our processing ability, expand our use of 
money, improve our technology and yet are 
not able to sell our farm products locally 
or abroad at a profit we will still have a sick 
economy. 

I liken our farmers as to raindrops in a 
cloud, each drop does not create much 
water, but put them all together and you 
have a cloudburst that fills the streams of 
distribution to flood stage. Too much food 
and fiber, like too much water is a waste un- 
less properly controlled. If we can't sell or 
barter the foods in our streams of distri- 
bution, then we must control it at its 
origin—at the same time properly compen- 
sating those who must produce it. If we do 
not—the source shall surely fail. 

It has been said “cheap food” is a “politi- 
cal policy” of the U.S.A. If this is true, then 
those who preach the policy of cheap food 
shall also fail. Slavery of our farmers shall 
also fail to produce a world-wide supply of 
food for all. 

My fellow citizens, politicians, educators, 
farmers, industrialists, and business people, 
we mut gather together now to solve these 
problems or we will become part of this na- 
tional failure. On Dec. 30, 1971, C.B.S. TV 
Report, the one glaring statement that stood 
out above all others was—‘the U.S. economic 
strength is the strongest of all forces in the 
shaping and controlling of world peace.” 
After I returned from eight years of service 
in the U.S. Air Force in World War II and 
during the Korean conflict, I met Senator 
Humphrey at the Windom high school and 
asked him at that time, “why is it with all 
the smart people in Washington, can't they 
see that our surplus food is the greatest 
weapon we have for world peace”. I am sure 
Senator Humphrey was a supporter of the 
food for peace program. Let us all carry on 
this program by employing our greatest 
assets “the American farmer” and his creative 
ability in producing this weapon of peace. 

As Dad used to holler up the farmhouse 
stairway at 5:30 Monday morning, “Every- 
body up; the day after tomorrow is the mid- 
die of the week and you ain’t got a damn 
thing done yet.” 


SPACE SHUTTLE, PLATFORM FOR 
EARTH RESOURCE STUDIES 


HON. JAMES D. (MIKE) McKEVITT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, many 
people today are criticizing the Govern- 
ment for supporting the Nation’s space 
program when so many domestic needs 
exist. And, indeed, there are many do- 
mestic problems which require solutions. 

However 46 percent of our national 
budget already is allotted to domestic 
programs related to our human and 
physical resources, while only 1.4 percent 
is spent on space. What can we accom- 
plish with 1.4 percent that we could not 
do with 46 percent? 

So, rather than retard a program 
which has brought so many technical 
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and economic benefits to our country— 
why not use that program to help bring 
about the solutions to our needs on 
earth? 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, through its earth re- 
sources program, is working toward this 
end. Later this year, NASA will launch 
its first earth resources satellite. Next 
year, earth resources investigations will 
be a major assignment of the Skylab ex- 
perimental space station. 

The unmanned satellite and the 
manned Skylab will be devoted to refin- 
ing the remote sensing techniques needed 
to gather information which will help us 
to better manage our physical resources. 

To fully realize the immense potential 
of this program, however, one element 
is imperative—the space shuttle. 

Once our earth resources system be- 
gins functioning, surveying our physical 
resources and the quality of our environ- 
ment, there will be much work to be 
done in space. 

If these observations are to be carried 
out by unmanned satellites, there will 
be a need for repairs—for replacement 
of batteries. 

If manned space stations will be used 
in the observations, there will be a need 
for transportation of men and supplies 
from earth to the space stations and 
back. 

Unless we are willing to continue pay- 
ing the high cost of expendable space- 
craft, the lowest, reusable space shuttle 
is the only vehicle which can meet these 
requirements. 

As President Nixon said of the space 
shuttle: 

It will take the astronomical costs out of 
astronautics. In short, it will go a long way 
toward delivering the rich benefits of prac- 
tical space utilization and the valuable spin- 
offs from space efforts into the daily lives of 
Americans and all people. 


FITZGERALD DENIED PUBLIC 
HEARING 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that my colleagues remember A. 
Ernest Fitzgerald, the Air Force efficiency 
expert who helped the Congress expose 
the huge overruns in the C-5A giant 
transport. 

Ernie lost his job, because he was 
honest and because he testified before 
committees of the House and in the other 
body. His dismissal was termed by the 
Air Force part of a routine job reduction, 
but their heavy handedness was obvious. 

Ernie now is in a new fight. This time 
with the Civil Service Commission. Fitz- 
gerald’s request is a simple one. He would 
like an open hearing before the Commis- 
sion to get back pay and other benefits 
which are his due. 

The Commission disagreed. But the 
court agreed with Fitzgerald that indeed 
he should be entitled to have his case 
heard before the press and the public. But 
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the Civil Service Commission has ap- 
pealed that decision and currently that 
entire matter is in limbo while the court 
entertains the Commission’s appeal. 

Too much of what has happened to 
Ernie is the result of people acting in 
secret and behind closed doors. This man 
has earned a public hearing. He is the 
true patriot, not those who would seek to 
besmirch his name. 

I introduce in the Recor» at this time 
an editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and urge my colleagues to 
read it and familiarize themselves with 
the dilemma of A. Ernest Fitzgerald: 


THE FITZGERALD CASE 


When one reviews the case of A Ernest 
Fitzgerald, it is difficult indeed to decide 
which has been the more mean-minded and 
self-serving, the Air Force or the Civil Service 
Commission. The Air Force, it is true, com- 
mitted the initial injustice. But the Civil 
Service Commission has evaded a responsi- 
bility to rectify it. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, it will be remembered, got 
into trouble in the fall of 1968 when Defense 
Department officials learned he had been 
called to testify before a Senate-House sub- 
committee on economy in government and 
intended to answer whatever questions he 
might be asked as frankly and fully as he 
could. He did just that. And, although he did 
not disclose anything that was classified and 
that was not already well known to numerous 
insiders, he did—in much the manner of the 
little boy who said that the emperor was un- 
clothed—inform Senator Proxmire in reply to 
a question, that the cost of the Lockheed 
C-5A was running about two billion dollars 
above what the Air Force was supposed to 
pay for it. 

You might suppose that this disclosure 
would have prompted the Air Force to check 
up on the efficiency of Lockheed's production 
and to reform its own procurement proce- 
dures. In fact, however, it prompted the Air 
Force only to confine Mr. Fitzgerald to trifling 
assignments and then, in the fall of 1969, to 
fire him on the pretext of a reduction in force. 
If there was a widespread supposition that 
this amounted to nothing but a reprisal, the 
Air Force has only itself to blame. 

Mr. Fitzgerald then filed with the Civil 
Service Commission an appeal for reinstate- 
ment, back pay and other relief. He asked for 
an open and public hearing but, in the spring 
of 1971, was granted instead a hearing be- 
hind closed and locked doors. He went to the 
U.S. District Court with a request that the 
hearing be opened to the public and press. 
The court found that an open and public 
hearing was required and ordered the com- 
mission to grant it. Then, after prolonged 
delay, the commission took its case to the 
Court of Appeals where, more than two years 
after Mr. Fitzgerald's dismissal, it is now 
pending. 

It is not terribly difficult to figure out why 
Mr. Fitzgerald would like a public hearing. 
Presumably he would like it because he would 
like to confront and cross-examine in the 
presence of reporters the motley collection of 
“witnesses” gathered by the Air Force to de- 
fame him. One of the “witnesses,” cryptically 
identified as “T-1,” stated—the quotation is 
taken from a document designated “for offi- 
cial use only’—that, in his opinion, “Fitz- 
gerald is arrogant, untrustworthy and one 
who does not respect the Air Force. According 
to source, Fitzgerald is married, has three 
children, lives in a large home in McLean, 
Virginia, drives a Rambler automobile, and is 
a ‘pinch penny’ type of person” 

Whether the source considers Mr, Fitzgerala 
a “pinch penny” because he is married, be- 
cause he has three children, because he lives 
in a large home or because he drives a Ram- 
bler (what model Rambler?), we cannot say. 
We do not even know what T-1 looks like, 
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or whether he is personally a spend-thrift or 
a miser, whether he regards a two billion 
dollar cost overrun as a pittance or as an 
appreciable sum in terms of public money. 
We do not know, to tell the truth, whether 
T-1 should be referred to as Mr. T-1, Mrs. 
T-1, Miss T-1, or Ms. T-1, whether he or she 
or it is an employee of Lockheed, a dis- 
gruntled former associate of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
an expert in cost accounting or a dolt who 
supposes that respect for the Air Force is 
shown by helping to cover up its blunders. 
All these questions make it a cinch to fig- 
ure out Mr. Fitzgerald’s interest in publicity. 

Why the Civil Service Commission wants 
to keep the proceedings secret is much harder 
to comprehend. Does it fear that the anony- 
mous informers will seem seedy and disreput- 
able? Is it trying to cover up for the Air 
Force, as the Air Force tried so long to cover 
up for Lockheed? The Civil Service Commis- 
sion was originally established to put an end 
to the spoils system in government employ- 
ment and to protect government employees 
from political reprisals and the rapacity of 
politically appointed administrators. The only 
reason given by the CSC for refusing the re- 
quest for an open hearing is that it is “a 
long-established regulatory policy and prac- 
tice of the commission” to hold such hear- 
ings in secret. 

An open hearing in a matter of this kind 
is a right not alone of the individual Civil 
Service employee but more importantly, a 
right of the American public as well. It af- 
fords the best assurance—indeed, the only 
genuinely effective assurance—that due proc- 
ess will be observed and that justice will 
be done. That is, of course, precisely why 
the District Court ordered the CSC to hold 
its hearings in public. A closed hearing might 
be in order at the request of an individual 
as a means of protecting his reputation. 
Over his protest, it is an outrage. There has 
been far too much hush-hush and coverup 
about this disgraceful Fitzgerald affair al- 
ready, 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN NIXON 
HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Austin American-States- 
man. This editorial, I believe, offers a 
clear perspective of the confidence the 
American people have in President 
Nixon’s ability to lead this country in 
both domestic and foreign policy. The 
editorial states: 

The performance of President Nixon has 
been imaginative, energetic, dedicated, hon- 
est and productive. 


It is our responsibility as elected repre- 
sentatives to listen to the people. The 
people, obviously, believe in Richard 
Nixon, his promises and his performance. 

I enter the entire editorial for your 
consideration: 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN NIXON 

As recently as a year ago many political 
experts were predicting confidently that 
President Nixon would be a one-term chief 
executive because his programs were marking 
time while the economy worsened and while 
peace became more elusive with each passing 
day. 

The case made against the administration 
was familiar. There was the usual doomsay- 
ing. Comparisons in hypothetical polls pitted 
the President against any one of some dozen 
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Democrat non-candidates and the conclu- 
sions were dire. The Republican party, it 
was said, was in disarray. 

Strange then, is it not, that as the 1972 
election period approaches many of the same 
political pundits are asking what happened? 
President Nixon clearly has strong party sup- 
port. The same polls that were used as evi- 
dence against him only months ago are indi- 
cating that he has the confidence of the 
American people. Suddenly the domestic 
problems do not loom quite as large, and 
much of the world from Peking to Peoria 
seems to believe that peace may indeed be 
an attainable goal. 

The answer is, of course, that nothing has 
happened that has not been happening for 
the last three years. Or, putting it another 
way, there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. 

If there has been one political constant in 
the United States of America in recent years 
it is President Nixon. He is bringing the war 
in Vietnam to an honorable conclusion as 
he said he would do. He actively is seeking 
a generation of peace through unprecedented 
summit conferences with all of the major 
chiefs of state in the world. 

All told, the performance of President 

Nixon has been imaginative, energetic, dedi- 
cated, honest and productive, considering 
the state of the nation, the world and Con- 
gress. 
Is it any wonder that the Democrats are 
having a difficult time to find a candidate 
who can recapture the public confidence that 
now resides in the White House? 


THE KEY TO THE FREE ENTERPRISE 
ECONOMY AND HOW TO CONTROL 
IT 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
clearest and most striking analyses I 
have ever seen of the critical economic 
problems besetting our country at this 
time and in recent years was submitted 
to me a few days ago by one of my con- 
stituents, J. A. Robinson of Costa Mesa, 
Calif. Mr. Robinson shows why the 
steady shift in Federal spending from 
capital goods manufacturing—primarily 
defense and aerospace—to welfare, pay- 
rolls, and bureaucratic services has a 
marked depressing effect on the economy, 
because it is a far less economically effi- 
cient use of the money. If his analysis is 
correct, our famous “reordering of prior- 
ities” in Government spending will not 
only critically weaken our national de- 
fense capability, as many of us have 
pointed out on this floor during the past 
year, but will work exactly contrary to 
its announced purpose of raising the liv- 
ing standards and improving the quality 
of life of the American people. 

While not endorsing everything Mr. 
Robinson says about the desirability of 
using Federal spending to stimulate the 
economy independent of actual need for 
the programs on which the money is 
spent, I would recommend to the very 
careful attention of all of my colleagues 
his discussion of the “multiplier” effect 
of Federal spending on defense and aero- 
space by comparison with almost all Fed- 
eral spending in the highly touted “hu- 
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man resources” programs which consist 
primarily of expensive payrolls, services 
of dubious and hard-to-measure value, 
and welfare handouts. According to Mr, 
Robinson, every dollar spent on aero- 
space multiplies itself by a factor of 3.5 
in the economy, while each dollar spent 
on Government payrolls multiplies itself 
by a factor of only 1.25, and welfare 
dollars do not multiply at all. 
The analysis follows: 


THE KEY TO THE FREE ENTERPRISE ECONOMY 
AND How To CONTROL Ir 
(By J. A. Robinson) 

The key to the free enterprise economy is 
the multiplier. The economists have recog- 
nized for some time that the economy has 
a multiplier action in it, but they attribute 
the source of the multiplier to the Marginal 
Propensity to Consume schedule of 34, and 
hence think that it is diffused throughout 
the economy. 

The source of the multiplier is actually 
due to the presence in the economy of busi- 
ness investment capital. This capital pro- 
vides a leveraging effect to the dollar. The 
value of the multiplier can be calculated 
for various industries and transactions, but 
the most significant are, welfare (0), pay- 
roll (1.25), and for the high technology 
capital goods manufacturing industry (3.5). 
The multiplier does not, of course, generate 
real dollars, only the Mint prints money, but 
it does generate economic dollars. Any time 
a dollar changes hands in return for a new 
capital good or service, it adds into the NNP. 
In the case of the high technology capital 
goods manufacturing industry, a dollar of 
sales attracts a dollar of Investment, and 
generates an additional dollar and a half 
of Consumption spending. 

The multiplier is both the blessing and 
the bane of the free enterprise economy. It 
works equally well in both directions and 
accounts for the Boom-or-Bust history of 
the economy. Although there is over 3 times 
as many Consumption dollars than Govern- 
ment dollars, they are very weak dollars. It 
is the Government dollar that controls the 
economy. The Government dollars are many, 
they can be shifted rapidly, and pinpointed 
accurately in the economy. 

To see how this works in practice, let us 
see where the present economy really is and 
how it got there. To do this we will use 
1967 as a reference, unemployment was only 
3.5% and the Budget was reasonably bal- 
anced. With the best of intentions, and the 
reordering of priorities 15 billion dollars 
were taken out of defense procurement and 
2 billion doliars out of the NASA budget, and 
transferred to Administration, Legislative, 
Civil Service, and Armed Forces payrolls and 
to other similar areas. The economists might 
have expected some temporary dislocations, 
but no major net effect on the economy, 
since the same number of Government dol- 
lars would be spent. With the multiplier 
varying with location in the economy, quite 
a different situation ensued. Shifting the 17 
billion dollars from the 3.5 area to the 1.25 
area generated a 3814 billion dollar depres- 
sionary force in the economy. The economy 
dutifully started to slide to the new equilib- 
rium level. Two million more people were 
laid off. The Full Employment Budget con- 
cept dictated deficit spending and 28 bil- 
lion dollars of deficit spending was intro- 
duced. This deficit spending merely intro- 
duces a counterforce to keep the economy 
from sliding further. The depressionary force 
will remain in the economy for years, unless 
it is removed by fiscal measures, 

This Administration is not the first to fall 
into this hitherto unknown trap, every re- 
cession or depression in modern times has 
resulted from attempts to reorder pirorities 
without knowing about the shift in the 
multiplier. 
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This does not mean that priorities cannot 
be reordered, it just means that funding 
cannot be taken away from the high tech- 
nology capital goods manufacturers with- 
out the economy taking a beating from the 
multiplier. The economy gained by the mul- 
tiplier when this industry was built-up and 
would have to take its lumps if it tried to 
discontinue its support. Actually, this in- 
dustry could be considered to be a perpetual 
motion money machine, any time that you 
can get 3% dollars worth of action for 1 
dollar, you want to maintain it. 

The important thing to be aware of, is 
that the economy gains by the production 
of capital goods, not by the goods themselves. 
The fact that the goods are useful is only a 
bonus. The cost of a capital good is only the 
sum total of all the wages, salaries, interest, 
rent, retained earnings, dividends, and taxes, 
that went into it, right back to the man who 
mined the ore. When this capital good is de- 
livered, all of the money is already in the 
economy. The industry only serves to trans- 
fer the Government dollars into the pockets 
of the people in the most effective manner 
from the standpoint of the economy. These 
dollars, when spent, will generate new eco- 
nomic dollars. 

The tax dollar has three fundamental pur- 
poses: 1) To provide funds for normal gov- 
ernmental purposes. 2) To provide funds 
that can be returned to the people through 
the highly leveraged industries to stimulate 
the economy to full employment. 3) To pro- 
vide a means of bleeding off inflationary 
pressure if the economy inadvertently be- 
comes over-stimulated. 

The economy is actually very straight- 
forward and predictable when you know 
how it operates; unfortunately people have 
preconceived notions about it based on busi- 
ness and personal economics. The economy 
does not follow the same laws. If you were 
to ask the man in the street why the econ- 
omy is so depressed, he would say, the cost 
of the Viet Nam war, the space flights, de- 
fense procurement, and Foreign Aid. Ac- 
tually, all of these have contributed more 
through the multiplier, then they cost. 

The muliplier, provided by business in- 
vestment, is the secret of success of the 
free enterprise system. The communist sys- 
tem does not have the multiplier and may 
only grow slowly by brute force; and by 
necessity it must hold the income of the 
people to the bare minimum, in order to 
maximize growth of their economy. Busi- 
ness investment is the “Goose that Lays the 
Golden Eggs”. The communists kill the 
goose. 

Any time that the economy is operating at 
less than the potential NNP, there is an 
irrecoverable loss. The upper limit of the 
potential NNP is only limited by the Full 
Employment ceiling. This ceiling is between 
2% and 2.5% unemployment. Stimulation 
beyond this level will normally result in dis- 
sipation of the money by inflation. 

The Federal Budget is a mix of spending 
with various degrees of leverage. Any par- 
ticular mix will produce a specific NNP and 
a given degree of unemployment. In the in- 
terest of maximizing NNP, the Federal 
Budget should be realigned to bring the 
economy up to the Full Employment ceiling. 

If there is any idle plant capacity with 
corresponding unemployed manpower capa- 
ble of manning these facilities, the industry 
should be stimulated with contracts, begin- 
ning with the most highly leveraged. When 
these are at, or approaching, full employ- 
ment, other industries may be reviewed for 
stimulation, up to the Full Employment 
Celling. 

We could supply the NATO forces with 
new aircraft and weapon systems. This 
would have the double benefit of stimulating 
our economy, while reducing the burden and 
risk to our Armed Forces. 


Although, in the interest of maximizing 
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NNP in the shortest time requires contracts 
to produce existing hardware or R & D ef- 
forts, contracts should also be let for R & D 
efforts to develop instrumentation and 
equipment to clean up the ecology. These 
could come on-line when the necessity for 
the production of armaments is reduced. 

The economy appears to have the capabil- 
ity of producing between 25 and 50 billion 
dollars a year of these high technology capi- 
tal goods under the economic stimulation 
program, This will produce an increase of 
87.5 to 175 billion dollars in the NNP. 

The present inflationary trend is basically 
cost-push by union labor. Since the control 
of the economy is the Government dollar, 
not the Consumption dollar, the government 
may now wave the big-stick, taxes. Make it 
clear to the unions that inflationary wage 
settlements will not be tolerated, if they 
insit on them, that the government will take 
it away from them in taxes. A sop of 2% 
per year might be allowed in an industry 
that cannot increase productivity, just to 
make the workers feel that they are not 
stalemated. 


THE ORIGINATION OF THE MULTIPLIER 


The multiplier originates because of the 
presence in the economy of the investment 
dollar. The easiest way of explaining its orig- 
ination is to use a numerical example. The 
Aerospace/Defense industries will be used 
as an example. The ratios used are based on 
data from Fortune’s top 500 corporations and 
a typical Aerospace/Defense company. 

To simplify the example, we will assume 
that the industry is operating at its normal 
maximum capacity. If the government estab- 
lished that it would require 60 million dol- 
lars worth of electronic widgets a year for a 
number of years, the industry would either 
establish a new widget factory or expand an 
existing one. Typically, this facility would 
require a capital investment of 30 million 
dollars, and also typically would have an an- 
nual payroll of 30 million dollars and a re- 
quirement for 30 million dollars of supplies 
and materials. 

The prime subcontractors and suppliers in 
turn would have an aggregate requirement of 
a capital investment of 15 million dollars 
and an annual payroll of 15 million dollars 
and 15 million dollars of supplies and mate- 
rials. This process would be repeated through 
successive tiers, each being reduced by 1%. 
A series beginning with 1 and with each 
subsequent term 1⁄4 of the previous one, has 
& sum of 2. 

When the system has run its course, the 
total capital investment will be 30 million 
dollars for the prime manufacturer and an 
aggregate investment of 30 million dollars by 
the suppliers and subcontractors. Similarly, 
the prime manufacturer will have a 30 mil- 
lion dollar payroll and the others an ag- 
gregate payroll of 30 million dollars. 

The original 60 million dollars purchase 
has resulted in 60 million dollars of invest- 
ment and 60 million dollars of payroll. After 
taxes, other withholdings, and savings the 
employees will have 40 million dollars for 
consumption spending and 15 million dollars 
will have gone back to the government in 
personal and corporate taxes. 

The original 60 million dollars has already 
generated 160 million dollars of NNP. The 
40 million dollars of consumption spending 
will be spent typically for unleveraged serv- 
ices, with some moderately leveraged pur- 
chases, and a small percentage for leveraged 
capital goods. The net result might be an 
additional 4 million dollars of invested capi- 
tal and 54 million dollars of NNP. 

At a net cost of 60 million dollars, less 15 
million dollars of tax revenue, or 45 million 
dollars, the government has received 60 mil- 
lion dollars of capital goods and has gen- 
erated 64 million of investment capital and 
90 million dollars of consumption spending 
for a net gain of 214 million dollars to the 
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NNP. The same 60 million spent directly in 
the market place would only generate 6 mil- 
lion dollars of investment and 75 million 
dollars of consumption spending for a net 
gain of 141 million dollars to the NNP. 

The capital goods sector of the economy 
provides the equivalent of recycling in 
ecology. Money, adjusted for tax receipts, 
passes through the capital goods sector gen- 
erating investment and jobs, and departs it 
largely intact to be recycled elsewhere in 
the economy. 


LEVERAGE OF THE CONSUMPTION SPENDING 
DOLLAR 


The “power” of a dollar in the economy is a 
function of its ability to generate additional 
economic dollars. A dollar spent in the high 
technology capital goods manufacturing area 
will attract a dollar of Investment capital, 
and generate a dollar and a half of additional 
Consumption spending, for a total leverage 
of 3.5. 

The average Consumption spending dollar 
is a very weak one, Although there is a large 
quantity, 650 billion dollars, the average con- 
sumer is very restricted in what areas that 
he may spend his dollar. Typically, 65% will 
go for the necessities of life, food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

Food is very poorly leveraged, it is a high 
volume, low mark-up, low Investment to 
Sales ratio, type of operation, A dollar to the 
supermarket will only attract 12 cents of In- 
vestment and generate 8 cents of Consump- 
tion spending by the employees. The sup- 
pliers to the supermarket are equally poorly 
leveraged. 

Rent or house payments are particularly 
poorly leveraged. Effectively, the cost of the 
structure entered the economy when it was 
built, after this time the economy only rec- 
ognizes an annual charge as a capital good 
being used up. This charge is much less than 
the payments or rent. 

Clothing requires somewhat more Invest- 
ment than food does, but it is still a high 
volume, low Investment to Sales ratio busi- 
ness, and only accounts for about 10% of the 
consumers dollar. 

The remainder of the dollar covers person- 
al care, utilities, medical care, transportation, 
household goods, and recreation. The only 
items with significant leverage are household 
appliances and new automobiles, 

As a result, the Consumption dollar, re- 
duced by taxes, other withholdings, and say- 
ings, may be expected to have a multiplier 
of 1.75 based on Disposable Income, or 1.25 
when referenced to the original dollar. 


EXPANSIONARY AND CONTRACTIONARY PRESSURES 
IN THE ECONOMY 


The origination of the multiplier was 
explained using the cash flow approach, in 
order to illustrate that there was no biack- 
magic involved in the multiplier. NNP is only 
the inventory of the economy, an increase is 
not necessarily significant in itself. Business 
investment, although it provides the basis 
for the multiplier and is the keystone of the 
free enterprise system, is of little interest to 
the consumer. The thing of interest to the 
consumer is that a net spending of 45 million 
dollars by the government has resulted in 90 
million dollars of income to the public, and 
7800 new jobs. 

To the businessman and to the economy 
a somewhat different picture emerges. The 
prime manufacturer has an increase in sales 
of 60 million dollars. His subcontractors and 
prime suppliers have increased sales of 30 
million dollars. Their suppliers have in- 
creased sales, until when the system has run 
its course, an additional total of 60 million 
dollars of sales will be accumulated. 

The original 60 million dollars a year re- 
quirement for capital goods by the govern- 
ment has had the following net positive ef- 
fects in the economy. An increase of business 
investment of 64 million dollars, an increase 
in sales of 120 million dollars, an increase of 
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NNP by 214 million dollars, and an increase 
of 90 million dollars in consumption spend- 
ing by the consumers in the public sector. 
These positive factors may be considered to 
have an expansionary force in the economy. 
The magnitude of the force is the 60 million 
dollars of increased sales of the prime manu- 
facturer, the 60 million dollars of increased 
sales of his suppliers, and the 90 million 
dollars of increased consumption spending, 
or a total of 210 million dollars. 

This expansionary force is close to the 
increase of NNP since they are derived from 
interrelated numbers, The two should not 
be confused however, the same increase of 
NNP could have been obtained by the govern- 
ment buying 214 million dollars of kangaroos 
from Australia, which would obviously not 
have the same effect on the economy. 

Should the government cancel this con- 
tract, the same thing would happen in re- 
verse and a depressionary force of 210 million 
dollars would be created. 

These expansionary and depressionary 
forces enter the economy when the contract 
is signed or terminated. Over a period of 
time, these forces will be translated into an 
appropriate shift in the NNP, at which time 
all forces will have been dissipated and the 
economy will return to a state of stable 
equilibrium at its new level. 


FISCAL 1972, THE FIRST STEP 


In order to provide a foundation for the 
economic recovery budget of fiscal 1973, the 
following program should be implemented in 
the Spring of 1972. A 5 billion dollar pro- 
gram to be administered by NASA and DOD. 
This program would provide the funding re- 
quired for the Aerospace/Defense industries 
to rehire up to 75% of the Scientists and 
Engineers that they have laid off since 1968, 
and to the extent that funding is available, 
up to 75% of the specialists and highly 
trained technicians. This would be about 56,- 
000 Scientists and Engineers and about 144,- 


000 others. The government would reim- 
burse the companies for salaries, fringe bene- 


fits, burden, and up to 50% of related re- 
search and development costs. These people 
would work on research and development and 
preparation of proposals to the government 
for hardware and services. As contracts are 
let, the people would be transferred to the 
extent possible from this p: to the 
company payroll. Additional people required 
would be hired directly by the company. 


A PREDICTION 


Besides the depressionary force in the 
economy, there is the very real psychological 
factor where neither business or the consum- 
ers feel that the government has control of 
the economy. The government and the econ- 
omists have been announcing since early 
Fall of last year that the economy had turned 
the corner and was on the way up. Over a 
year later, the economy doesn’t look any bet- 
ter to the consumer and to the businessman 
it looks worse, he now has inflationary pres- 
sure from labor and controls on prices and 
profits. 

The Administration, by embarking on a 
bold, imaginative plan to restore full em- 
ployment, and to use the present excess ca- 
pacity of the Aerospace/Defense industries 
to combat environmental problems, will have 
a buoyant effect on consumer and business 
confidence. This increased confidence will 
cause the consumers to start spending their 
savings and induce businesses to take advan- 
tage of the Investment Tax Credit to expand. 
The effect of this increased confidence will 
lead the actual stimulation provided by the 
fiscal spending. The net result will be in- 
creasing optimism by the consumers and 
businesses for the future economy, beginning 
in the Spring and strengthening during the 
year. 
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CONGRESSMAN DRINAN’S VOTING 
RECORD AND LEGISLATION SPON- 
SORED, 92D CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, through 
newsletters and otherwise, I have fre- 
quently reported to my constituents my 
position on key legislative matters be- 
fore the Congress. During the first ses- 
sion of the 92d Congress 319 recorded 
votes and 151 quorum calls were taken 
in the House of Representatives. I believe 
my constituents have a right to know 
how I voted on each one of those issues, 
and I am therefore taking this oppor- 
tunity to set forth very briefly and in 
plain language my position on every vote. 
The outcome of every vote is also set 
forth, as are the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
page references to statements I have 
made in Congress on key issues. 

I have tried to attend every House 
session, and have been present for 94.7 
percent of all votes. Occasionally, official 
business required me to be absent. 

Following my voting record, I describe 
briefly some of the principal bills which 
I have sponsored in Congress. 

I welcome comments or inquiries from 
any constituent on any vote I have taken. 
I would also be pleased to send to con- 
stituents on request a copy of any state- 
ment I have made in Congress. 

The dates and my votes—“Y” indi- 
cating yes, “N” indicating no—are in 
parentheses: 

JANUARY 
ELECTION OF SPEAKER (21). I voted for Carl 
Albert, who defeated Gerald Ford 250-176. 
HOUSE RULES, HRes5(22). Motion to end de- 
bate on the “modified 21-day rule,” to allow 
the Speaker to initiate floor action on bills 
stalled in the Rules Committee more than 
21 days. (N)Y134,N254. Amendment to end 
debate on deletion of modified 21-day rule. 
(Y)Y213,N174. Amendment deleting modi- 
fied 21-day rule. (N) ¥Y234,N153. Final adop- 
tion of House Rules. (Y) ¥Y226,N156. 

FEBRUARY 
ELECTION OF DEMOCRATIC HOUSE COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS, HRes193(4). Motion to end de- 
bate. (Not voting) Y259,N32. 

MARCH 

INTERNAL SECURITY COMMITTEE, HRes264(2). 
I opposed this resolution which withheld pro- 
duction of a variety of documents and in- 
formation involved in the Stamler lawsuit, 
which challenges the constitutionality of the 
Internal Security Committee and its prede- 
cessor, the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. (N) ¥292,N63. 
DEBT CEILING, HR4690(3). Amendment to de- 
lete from the national debt bill a provision 
allowing the sale of $10 billion in govern- 
ment bonds without regard to the 44% ceil- 


ing on interest the government can pay on 
such loans. (Y)180,N212. Final passage of 
bill increasing the debt ceiling by $35 billion 
to $430 billion. (N) Y228,N162. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROL AUTHORIZATION, HR4246 
(10). Extending until March 31, 1973, the 
President’s authority to control prices, rents, 
and wages. (Y) Y382,N19. 

INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX, HR5432(10). Ex- 
tending through March 31, 1973, this tax, 
which is designed to correct the balance-of- 
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payments deficit by reducing the flow of U.S. 
dollars to foreign countries. (Y) ¥393,N5. 
DEBT CEILING AND SOCIAL SECURITY CONFERENCE 
REPORT, HR4690(16). To increase debt limit 
to $430 billion and provide 10% across-the- 
board increase in Social Security benefits. 
(¥) Y360,N3. My statement regarding this 
bill is at page E2981 of the April 7 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS, HJRes465(16). Ap- 
propriating $50.6 million for unemployment 
compensation payments to ex-servicemen 
and Federal employees. (Y) Y355,N0. 

SST, HJRes468(18). Two votes to prohibit 
funds for supersonic transport development. 
(¥) Y216,N203; (¥)¥Y217,N204. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO LOWER VOTING 
AGE TO 18, HJRes223(23). (¥) ¥401,N19. 
RURAL TELEPHONE BANK, HR7(24). Motion 
limiting debate. (Y) Y366,N26. Final passage 
of bill to create a $300 million government 
investment program for rural telephone 
companies. (N) Y269,N127. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS, SJRes55 (29). To limit 
debate on resolution extending laws regard- 
ing interest rates and wage-price controls. 
(Y) Y324.N6. Amendment to limit the Presi- 
dent’s wage-price authority to require that 
controls be used only on a broad basis, not 
limited to a small segment of the economy. 
(Y) Y143,N183. 

DRAFT SYSTEM EXTENSION, HR6531(31). Har- 
rington amendment to end the draft on 
June 30, 1971. (Y) Y62,N331. My statement in 
support of the Harrington amendment is at 
page H2239 of the March 31 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Whalen amendment to extend draft 
one year only. (Y) Y198,N200. 


APRIL 


DRAFT SYSTEM EXTENSION, HR6531(1), Amend- 
ment to retain the two-year term of alter- 
nate service for conscientious objectors in- 
stead of the three-year term proposed. 
(¥Y) Y132,N242, Amendment to prohibit com- 
pelled assignment of draftees to Southeast 
Asia after 1971. (¥Y)¥Y122,N260. Amendment 
to prohibit use of draftees in an undeclared 
war. (Y)Y96,N278. Amendment to reduce 
draft extension from two years to 18 months. 
(¥Y)Y170,N200. Final passage of bill extend- 
ing draft for two years. (N) ¥293,N99. 
SUGAR BEET suBSIDY, HRes356(6). Motion to 
debate granting subsidies to sugar beet 
growers. (Y)Y182,N177. Motion to not au- 
thorize subsidies. (Y)¥193,N115. 

EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS, HR7016(7). Hath- 
away amendment to increase funding by 
$728.6 million for educational programs. (Y) 
Y188,N191. Conte amendment to delete pro- 
vision forbidding any busing of school chil- 
dren to achieve integration. (Y)¥Y149,N206. 
Final passage of the bill to provide $4.8 billion 
for the Office of Education and related agen- 
cies for fiscal 1972. (Y) Y355,N7. 
IMMIGRATION—LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT, HR 
1535(19). To exempt aliens from English- 
language literacy requirements for naturali- 
zation if they are 50 or older and have lived 
in the United States at least 20 years. Al- 
though unable to vote on this measure, I 
completely support it, and am pleased it 
passed by a vote of 192-84. 

MARITIME AUTHORIZATION, HR4724(20). Au- 
thorizing $507.6 million for fiscal 1972 mari- 
time programs of the Commerce Department. 
(Y) ¥360,N11. 

PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS, HR5376 (22). On mo- 
tion to delete the accelerated public works 
provisions. (N)¥128,N262. Final passage of 
bill to extend economic development pro- 
grams, and to accelerate public works proj- 
ects. I vigorously supported this measure, 
which would have had a positive influence on 
our lagging economy, and was deeply dis- 
tressed when it was vetoed by President 
Nixon. (Y)¥319,N68. My statement in sup- 
port of the bill is at page H2795 of the April 
21 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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D.C. POLICE DOGS, HR2598(27). Motion to re- 
turn to Committee for further consideration 
a bill authorizing maintenance of police dogs 
Yor the District of Columbia. (Y) Y76,N303. 
D.C. LIQUOR LICENSES, HR6417(27). To reduce 
the number of licenses for retail liquor sale in 
D.C. (N) Y178,N200. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS, HR6444(28). 
To provide a 10% increase in railroad retire- 
ment benefits. (Y) Y379,No. 
INTERNAL SECURITY COMMITTEE FUNDS, HRes 
274(29). Amendment to increase the Com- 
mittee’s annual funding from the $450,000 
recommended by the House Administration 
Committee to $570,000. (N) ¥257, N129. Mo- 
tion to instruct the House Administration 
Committee to hold public hearings on In- 
ternal Security Committee’s need for funds. 
(Y) ¥104,N275. Passage of $570,000 appropri- 
ation for the Committee for 1971. (N) Y300, 
N75. My statement opposing the HISC funds 
is at page H3210 of the April 29 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

MAY 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH, HR6283 
(3). To extend to April 1, 1973, the Pres- 
ident’s authority to submit to Congress plans 
to reorganize the executive branch. (Y)Y301, 
N20. 

PASSPORT APPLICATIONS, $531(4). To allow 
postal officials to process passport applica- 
tions. (Y) Y241,N124. 

TRUMAN BIRTHDAY, HRes422(5). Saluting for- 
mer President Truman on his 87th birthday. 
(Y) Y380,No. 

SBA LENDING CEILING, HR4604(5). To consider 
bill to increase ceiling on Small Business 
loans outstanding at any one time from $2.2 
billion to $3.1 billion. (Y)Y381,N0. Final 
passage. (Y) Y383,NO. 

COMMITTEE EXPENSES, HRes412(6). To allow 
travel funds for members of Education and 
Labor Committee. (Not voting) Y156,N172. 
D.C. FIREMEN, HR5386(10). Extending crimi- 
nal penalties for assault on D.C. firemen. 
(Not voting) ¥312,No. 

D.C. supway, HR8190(11). Amendment to 
fund further the D.C. subway currently 
under construction. (Y)¥Y170,N219, 

SST, HR8190(12). Two amendments, each to 
provide $85.3 million for SST development, 
including construction of two prototypes. 
(N) ¥201,N195; (N) ¥201,N197. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION, HR7271(17). To 
authorize appropriations for Civil Rights 
Commission programs at an annual rate 
of $4 million until January 31, 1973. (Y) 
Y262,N67. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES, HR5257(17). To authorize 
Agriculture Department to spend $150 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1971 and 1972 for free and re- 
duced-price lunches for needy children. 
(Y) Y332,No. 

ENVIRONMENTAL DATA, HR56(17). Establishing 
a national environmental data system un- 
der the Council on Environmental Quality. 
(Y) ¥305,N18. 

SHOOTING ANIMALS, HR5060(17). Providing 
criminal penalties for unlicensed shooting 
from aircraft of certain animals. (¥Y) Y307,N8. 
OCEANS, ATMOSPHERE COMMITTEE, HR2587 
(17). To establish a national committee 
to advise the Federal government on prob- 
lems affecting the oceans and atmosphere. 
(Y)¥293,N10. 

EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT, HRes437(18). Mo- 
tion to vote on a bill to provide public-sery- 
ice jobs during periods of high unemploy- 
ment. (Y)¥182,N210. To permit considera- 
tion of an Administration-backed substi- 
tute to the emergency employment bill. 
(Not voting) Y210,N177. Providing for a 
procedure to consider the emergency em- 
ployment bill. (Y)¥350,N34. 

RAILROAD STRIKE, SJRes100(18). To prevent a 
strike by railroad employees, extend bargain- 
ing time through October 1, and provide a 
pay increase for signalmen. (Y) ¥265,N93. 
SST—svUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT, HR8190(20). To provide $7.02 
billion in additional funds for Federal agen- 
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cies for fiscal 1971 (including SST funds). 
(N) ¥264.N28. To acccept the Senate’s pro- 
posed $155.8 million in fundng for SST pro- 
gram termination. (N)Y118,N156. (By voice 
vote, the House voted $97.3 million for SST 
termination. I voted no.) 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
HRes415(24). Authorizing the Committee 
to travel and conduct studies. (¥Y)¥Y201,N88. 
ACTION VOLUNTEER AGENCY, HRes411(25). Res- 
olution to disapprove the Administration’s 
plan to submerge the Peace Corps, VISTA 
and other volunteer agencies into one agency. 
(Y¥)Y131,N224. My statement on this issue is 
at page H4309 of the May 25 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

ENERGY RESOURCES, HRes155(26). To create a 
Select House Committee on Energy Resources 
to consider oil, gas, electricity and other 
energy problems, (Y)¥Y128,N218. 


JUNE 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT, HR3613(2). Motion 
to defeat the emergency public-service em- 
ployment bill, which would create jobs at all 
levels of government, and replace it with an 
Administration proposal to share some Fed- 
eral manpower funds with the states. (N)Y 
182,N204, On second vote I again voted not to 
defeat the emergency public-service employ- 
ment bill. (N)Y184,N202. Although detained 
by official business I was pleased that the bill 
passed 245-141. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, HRes452(3). 
To allow debate on NSF authorization bill. 
(Y) Y357,N4. 

NASA, HR7109(3). Authorizing $3.4 billion 
for fiscal 1972 NASA activities. (Y)Y303,N64. 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, HR8825(4). Ap- 
propriating funds for fiscal 1972 operations 
of legislative branch. (Not voting) Y259,N26. 
EXTENSION OF AID TO HANDICAPPED, HR8011 
(7). Extending laws authorizing government 
procurement of items produced by the hand- 
icapped. (Not voting) Y309,NO. 

DOMESTIC WINE PRODUCTION, HR 1161(7). Re- 
moving restrictions on promotion of domes- 
tic wines overseas. (Not voting) Y298,N13. 
NSF,HR7960(7). Authorizing fiscal 1972 NSF 
operations (Not voting) Y319,N8. 
INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT, HRes465 
(8). To debate extending until September 30, 
1973, the provisions of the Agreement. (Y) 
¥336,N41. 

MICRONESIAN CLAIMS, HJRes617(9). Amend- 
ment to require that Japanese contribution 
to Micronesian Claims Commission be in 
cash rather than goods and services. (N) 
Y166,N215. Final passage of bill to pay non- 
combat claims of certain residents of Mi- 
cronesia. (Y) Y225,N158. 

Sucar act, HR8866(10). Motion to forbid any 
amendments in the course of the debate on 
the Sugar Act extension (N)Y213,N166 
On final passage, I voted not to extend the 
Sugar Act for three years, in view of its 
provisions for imports from the racist gov- 
ernment of South Africa. (N) Y229,N128. 

D.C. POLICE AND FIREMEN, HR 8794(14). Pro- 
viding disability payments. (Not voting) 
Y311,N1. 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, S575 (15) 
Conference report on bill to extend Appa- 
lachian regional development program and 
authorize public work projects in areas of 
high unemployment. (Y)Y275,N104. 
MILITARY FUNDS—INCLUDING ABM, B-1 BOMBER 
AND MILITARY R&D, HR8687(16). Amendment 
to prohibit $102 million in anti-ballistic 
missile system funding. (Y)¥Y129,N267. 
Amendment to delete $370.3 million for de- 
velopment of the B—1 bomber. (Y)¥97,N307. 
Amendment to increase fiscal 1972 military 
research and development funds by no more 
than 5% over 1971 level. (Y¥)¥Y135,N258. 
Amendment to limit fiscal 1972 military 
procurement authorization to 1971 level. 
(¥Y) ¥118,N279. My statement with respect to 
weapons programs and the Defense Dept. 
budget is at page H11181 of the November 17 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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ADJOURNMENT, (17). Rep. McCloskey moved 
to adjourn, and thus temporarily terminate 
debate on the military procurement bill. 
I voted “present”. Y30,N369. 

EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS, HR7016(17). Mo- 
tion to table, and thus defeat, motion to 
instruct House members of the House-Senate 
Conference to accept Senate amendments to 
the fiscal 1972 education appropriations bill. 
(N) Y228,N182. 

MILITARY PROCUREMENT—INDOCHINA WAR 
FUNDS, HR8687(17). Mink amendment to bar 
use of military procurement funds in or over 
Indochina after December 31, 1971. (Y) Y82, 
N327. Nedzi-Whalen amendment to bar use 
of military procurement funds in or over 
Indochina after December 31, 1971, cr some 
other date in fiscal 1972 recommended by 
the President (Y)¥158,N255. My statement 
supporting the Nedzi-Whalen amendment is 
at page H5381 of the June 17 CONGRESSION- 
AL Recor4. Amendment to bar use of funds 
in Indochina after June 1, 1972, subject to re- 
lease of all prisoners of war. (Y¥) Y147,.N237. 
Final passage of bill to authorize $21.06 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1972 military procurement. 
(N) Y331,N58. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, HRes434 
(18). Authorizing Committee to conduct in- 
vestigations overseas. (Not voting) Y183, 
N119. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS, STUDENT LOANS, HR7736 
(18). To extend health professions student 
scholarship program for one year. (Not vot- 
ing) Y299,NO. 

INVENTORS’ CERTIFICATES, HR5237(21). Pro- 
viding that inventors’ certificates filed in 
foreign countries shall be treated in U.S. with 
the same priority as patent applications. 
(Y) Y340,N8. 

U.S. BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 81538(21). 
Authorizing $670,000. (Y) Y336,N24. 

NATIONAL FORESTS, HR3146(21) To authorize 
Federal-state-local law enforcement coop- 
eration regarding National Forests. (Y) ¥361, 
N2. 


H.R, 1—SOCIAL SECURITY, WELFARE REFORM, 
(21). Motion for closed rule allowing only 
one amendment in the course of the debate 
on the entire Social Security, Medicare, 
Medicaid and welfare reform bill. (N) Y200, 
N172. Amendment to strike the family assist- 
ance welfare section of the bill. (N) Y187, 
N234, Final passage of bill to increase Social 
Security benefits and institute the FAP fam- 
ily assistance welfare reform plan. (Y)Y288. 
N132. 

FARM SUBSIDIES, HR9270 (23). Conte amend- 
ment to reduce the limit on farm subsidy 
payments for any one producer from $55,000 
to $20,000 per crop. (Y) Y214,N198. 

STREAM CHANNELIZING, HR9270(23). Amend- 
ment to forbid funding of Agriculture De- 
partment stream channelizing projects. 
Stream channelizing construction projects 
degrade the countryside and are strongly 
opposed by conservationists. (Y)Y129,N278. 
My statement on this issue is at page H5795 
of the June 23 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Foop STAMPS FOR STRIKERS, HR9270(23). 
Amendment forbidding sale of food stamps 
to households needing assistance because a 
family member is on strike. (N)¥172,N225. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, HR9272 
(24). Amendment to pay $11 million in U.S. 
obligations to the ILO. (Y)Y147, N227. My 
statement regarding the ILO is at page 
H5864 of the June 24 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE, HR9272 
(24). Amendment to decrease by $4.25 mil- 
lion funds for the Justice Department's 
Community Relations Service. (N)N127, 
Y233. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COM- 
MERCE, AND JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS, HR 
9272(24). Final passage of bill appropriating 
$3.68 billion for the foregoing and related 
Federal agencies, and the courts. (Y)Y337, 
N10. 

INDOCHINA WAR TERMINATION, HR6351(28). 
Motion to table, and thus defeat, a motion 
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to instruct House conferees on the draft ex- 
tension bill to agree to a Senate amendment 
calling for withdrawal from Vietnam of all 
U.S. troops within 9 months of bill’s enact- 
ment, subject to release of all prisoners of 
war. (N)¥Y219,N175. My statement on this 
issue is at page H5930 of the June 28 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


POSTAL SERVICE, TREASURY APPROPRIATIONS, HR 
9271(28). Appropriating funds for Postal 
Service, Treasury and executive-branch offices 
for fiscal 1972. (Not voting) Y380,N6. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, HR 
9417(29). Appropriating $2.15 billion for fiscal 
1972 operations of Interior Department and 
related agencies. (Y) Y400,N5. 

PENTAGON PAPERS, HRes489(30). Motion to 
table, and thus defeat, a resolution directing 
the President to transmit to the House the 
text of the Pentagon Papers. (N) ¥272,N113. 
EDUCATION FUNDS CONFERENCE REPORT, HR 
7016(30). On agreement to Office of Educa- 
tion $5.14 billion fiscal 1972 funds confer- 
ence report. (Y) Y376,N15. 
HUD—COUNSELLING SERVICES, HR9382(30). 
Amendment to strike from the fiscal 1972 
Dept. of Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriations bill $3 million for FHA counsel- 
ing services. (N) ¥164,N217. 


JULY 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT, 831(1). Conference 
Report on bill authorizing Federal funds for 
state and local public-service jobs during 
periods of and in areas of high unemploy- 
ment. (Y) Y343,N14. 

HEALTH MANPOWER, HR8629(1). To extend 
and expand Federal aid for health profes- 
sions manpower, (Y) Y343,N3. 

NURSE TRAINING, HR8630(1). To extend for 3 
years Federal programs to train nurses. 
(¥Y) Y324,No. 

Laos, HRes492(7). Motion to table, and thus 
defeat, resolution directing Seoretary of State 
to furnish to Congress documents regarding 
U.S. military operations in Laos, (N) Y261, 
N118. 

OBSCENE MATERIAL, HR8805(7). Although Iam 
opposed to the unsolicited mailing of offen- 
sive materials, I voted against this proposal 
to prohibit mail delivery of obscene matter 
because the bill was vague and provided no 
clear or enforceable standards upon which 
postal officials or others could base their 
conduct. (N) ¥356,N25. 


EXPORT BANK, HR8181(8). Amendment delet- 
ing language permitting the Export-Import 
Bank, with the President's approval, to fi- 
nance exports to Communist countries. (N) 
Y207, N153. Motion to remove Export-Import 
Bank transactions from the Federal adminis- 
trative budget. (N) Y112,N249. 

WATER DESALTING, HR9093(8). Authorizing ex- 
pansion of Interior Dept. sea-water desalting 
program. (Y) Y325,No. 

D.C, TEACHERS, HR8407 (12). Authorizing Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to enter into 
an interstate teacher qualification pact. (Y) 
Y325,N4. 

CHIEF JUSTICE, HR8699(13). To provide an 
administrative assistant for the Chief Justice 
of the United States. (Y) Y263, N139. 


CBS CONTEMPT CITATION, HRes 534(13).I sup- 
ported the motion to send back to commit- 
tee, and thus defeat, a proposed contempt of 
Congress citation of CBS and its President, 
Dr. Frank Stanton, arising out of “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon” program. (Y)Y226, 
N181. 
TRANSPORTATION APPROPRIATIONS, HR9667 (14). 
Appropriating $2.73 billion for fiscal 1972 
operations of Transportation Dept., Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Interstate Commerce 
OmV, and related agencies. (Y)Y401, 
12. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION FUNDS, HR9388 
(15). Amendment deleting $3.5 million for 
atomic waste project near Lyons, Kansas, (Y) 
Y162, N207. 
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MILITARY DRUG TREATMENT, HR9265(19). Au- 
thorizing VA drug treatment and rehabilita- 
tion programs. (Y)Y379, NO. 

VETERANS MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, HJRes748(19). 
Authorizing improvement and establishment 
of medical schools affiliated with VA. (Y) 
Y371, N2. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL, SJRes111(19). To au- 
thorize construction of memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Mary Bethune, a prominent 
black educator. (Y) Y289, N89. 

JOINT ENVIRONMENT COMMITTEE, HRes424 
(20). To establish a Joint House-Senate 
Committee on the Environment. (Y) Y372, 
N18, 

HOUSE OFFICE ALLOWANCES, HRes457(21). To 
allow the House Administration Committee, 
rather than the full House of Representa- 
tives, to set allowances for expenses of Con- 
gressmen’s offices. (Y) Y¥233, N167. 


Bus WIDTH LIMIT, HR4354(21). Motion to re- 
turn to the Public Works Committee a bill 
to increase the width limitations of buses 
which travel on interstate highways. (N) 
Y178,N213. 

HOUSE PROCEDURE, HRes533(22). To dispense 
with a quorum call. (¥) Y371,N5. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, HR9844(22). Au- 
thorizing $2.1 billion, including $918 mil- 
lion for housing families of military per- 
sonnel. (Y) ¥359,N31, 

ENVIRONMENT, CONSUMER PROTECTION, AGRI- 
CULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, HR9270(27). Con- 
ference report on bill appropriating $13.27 
billion for the Department of Agriculture, en- 
vironmental assistance, and consumer-pro- 
tection programs for fiscal 1972. (Y)Y230, 
N162. 


SACB, HR9272(27). To table, and thus de- 
feat, a proposal to instruct House conferees 
to forbid the discredited Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to spend funds to create 
a list of allegedly un-American organiza- 
tions. (N) Y246,N141. My statement on this 
issue is at page H7183 of the July 27 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


HEW-LABOR FUNDS, HRI10061(27). Amend- 
ment to add $230 million for HEW health 
and hospital programs. (Y)Y169,N215. 
Amendment to add $82.4 million for HEW 
vocational rehabilitation programs. (Y) Y236, 
N153. Amendment to add $64 million to HEW 
child welfare services. (¥Y)Y185,N201. Final 
passage of bill to appropriate $20.46 billion 
in fiscal 1972 for Depts. of Labor and HEW. 
(¥) Y372,N25. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, HR9092(28) Amend- 
ment to exclude Federal employees not paid 
from appropriated funds from Federal com- 
parabllity pay scales. (N) Y147,N232. 
APPALACHIA, HR9922(28). To extend Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission and Commerce 
Dept. economic development programs. 
(Y) Y376,N27. 


HUD, NASA, NSF, VA FUNDS, HR9382 (29). Con- 
fe ence report on bill authorizing $18.33 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1972 funds for these and related 
agencies. (Y) Y363,N30. 

TRANSPORTATION, ICC, CAB, FUNDS, INCLUDING 
ssT, HR9667(29). Appropriating $8.15 billion 
in fiscal 1972 funds for these and related 
agencies. (Y)Y393,N15. Amendment adding 
$58.5 million to Transportation Dept. funds 
to repay airlines for costs of developing SST. 
(N) ¥307,N99. 

AEC, PUBLIC WORKS—AMCHITKA—NUCLEAR 
TESTS—DICKEY-LINCOLN, HR10090(29). To 
forbid use of Atomic Energy Commission 
funds for any nuclear testing in Aleutian 
Islands, Alaska. (Y)Y108,N275. My statement 
opposing the Amchitka test is at page H6789 
of the July 15 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Amendment to strike from the AEC appro- 
priations bill advanced planning funds for 
the Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric project in 
Maine. (N)¥199,N181. Final passage of bill 
appropriating fiscal 1972 funds for the AEC 
and a variety of public works projects. 
(X) Y386,N4. 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT, HR8432(30). The debate 
on the proposal to authorize $250 million in 
government-guaranteed loans to Lockheed 
began with a stalling vote to approve the 
House journal. (Y) Y374,N10. Next, the House 
agreed to adjourn on August 6. (Y) Y334,N41. 
The House then agreed to consider the bill. 
(N) Y325,N68. There followed an amendment 
to decrease the portion of the loan which may 
be guaranteed by the government from 100% 
to 90%. (Y)Y176,N205. I opposed the bill on 
final passage but it carried by three votes. 
(N) ¥192,N189. 
AUGUST 

DEPTS. OF STATE, JUSTICE AND COMMERCE AND 
JUDICIARY CONFERENCE REPORT, HR9272(2). 
Appropriating $4.06 billion in fiscal 1972 
funds for the foregoing and related agencies. 
I voted against this bill for a number of rea- 
sons, including its deletion of funds our gov- 
ernment is legally obligated to pay to the 
International Labor Organization. (N) Y337, 
N35. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, HRes539(2). Motion 
to discharge, and thus prevent further con- 
sideration by, the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of a resolution compelling the Secre- 
tary of HEW to submit data listing school 
districts receiving Federal funds to bus stu- 
dents. (N) Y252,N129. On final passage of res- 
olution seeking HEW busing data. (Y)Y351, 
N36. 


MARRIED WOMEN, HR3628(2). To give married 
women who are Federal employees benefits 
equal to those allowed married men. (Y) 
Y377,N11. 


Hospirats, HConRes370(2). Resolution re- 
quiring that certain Public Health Services 
Hospitals remain open. (Y)Y370,N4. 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, HJRes829(2). 
Providing ongoing funds for agencies whose 
fiscal 1972 appropriations had not been 
signed into law. (Y)Y350,N6. 


FOREIGN Am, HR9910(3). To euthorize $3.44 
billion in fiscal 1972 and $3.49 billion in fiscal 
1973 for foreign assistance programs. (Y) 
Y202,N192. 

DRAFT EXTENSION CONFERENCE REPORT, HR 
6531(4). I continue to believe, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the blue- 
ribbon Gates Commission, that the draft 
system should be replaced by a volunteer 
force. To consider bill extending the draft for 
two years. (N) Y250,N150. To return the bill 
to the Conference Committee. (Y)¥Y131, 
N273. Final passage of draft extension. 
(N) Y298,N108. 


PUBLIC SERVICE Joss, HJRes 833(4). Amend- 
ment to compute the funds distribution 
formula solely on the ratio of the number 
of unemployed in each state to the total of 
unemployed in nation (present formula also 
considers the level of unemployment in each 
state). (N)Y172,N213. Amendment to pro- 
hibit an agency from acting as a funds dis- 
tribution conduit if the agency is applying 
for its own public-service jobs program. 
(Y)¥Y171,N219. Final passage of resolution 
for funds to operate public-service jobs pro- 
gram in fiscal 1972. (¥)¥321,N76. 

EXPORT BANK CONFERENCE REPORT, $581(5). 
Broadening the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank. (Y)¥Y219,N140. 

HEW, LABOR DEPTS. CONFERENCE REPORT, HR 
10061(5). Appropriating $20.8 billion in fiscal 
1972 funds. (Y) ¥280,N56. 


SEPTEMBER 

OCEAN DUMPING, HR9727(9). Although un- 
able to be on the floor for the vote, I am 
recorded as supporting this bill establishing 
controls over the dumping of waste materials 
in the ocean and establishing a marine 
sanctuaries program, Y305,N3. 

EMERGENCY DETENTION CAMPS, HR234( 13-14). 
I was the only Member of Congress voting as 
a member of both Committees, Judiciary and 
Internal Security, which recommended legis- 
lation regarding the infamous detention 
camp law used to imprison without trial 
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Japanese-Americans during World War II. 
Judiciary recommended abolishment of the 
detention camp law; Internal Security rec- 
ommended modification of the law. I agreed 
with my colleagues in Judiciary. On motion 
to debate the bills. (Y) Y345,N1. On Internal 
Security bill, which would retain detention 
camp law. (N) Y124,N272. On Judiciary bill 
to forbid detention camps without Congres- 
sional authorization. (Y) Y290,N111. On final 
passage of Judiciary bill. (Y)Y356,N49. My 
statements on this issue are at pages H8395 
and H8397 of the September 14 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT, HR1746(16). Two votes 
to deny authorization of cease-and-desist 
powers to the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Commission. (N) ¥200,N195; (N) Y202, 
N197. Motic: to return the EEOC bill to Com- 
mittee. (Y)Y130,N270. Final passage of the 
bill—granting restricted powers to EEOC, 
(N) ¥285,N106. My statement regarding this 
bill is at page H8475 of the September 15 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


AEC, PUBLIC WORKS CONFERENCE REPORT, 
HR10090(22). Appropriating fiscal 1972 funds 
for public works projects and the AEC. 
(¥) Y377,N9. 


PEACE corps, HR9166(23). Amendment to cut 
the Peace Corps fiscal 1972 authorization by 
$27 million, from $77.2 to $50.2 million. 
(N) ¥113,N232. 


OEO-CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT, HR10351(30). 
I strongly supported this bill, which would 
have extended OEO programs, and estab- 
lished voluntary child development pro- 
grams and an independent legal services cor- 
poration, and was deeply distressed when 
President Nixon vetoed it in December. 
Amendment to reduce from 100,000 to 10,000 
the population required for cities to receive 
child development funds. (Y¥)¥Y226,N158. 
Amendment to reduce from $6,960 to $4,320 
the maximum income level for free day-care 
service. (N)¥Y187,N189. Amendment to in- 


clude child development act in the bill. (Y) 
Y203,N181. Amendment requiring that 4% 
of community action programs go to Puerto 
Rico, Guam and Micronesia. (Y)¥Y202,N161. 
Amendment to eliminate legal services pro- 
gram. (N)¥Y152,N210. Second amendment to 
include child development programs in the 


bill. (Y)¥Y186,N183. Motion to instruct the 
Education and Labor Committee to report a 
bill reducing from $6,960 to $4,320 the maxi- 
mum income level for families receiving free 
day-care service. (N)Y191,N180. Final pas- 
sage. (Y)Y251,N115. My statement opposing 
the President’s veto of this bill is at page 
£13422 of the December 14 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

OCTOBER 
FEDERAL PAY RAISE, HRes596(4). Motion to 
defer consideration of Federal employees’ pay 
raise. (Y)¥Y175,N198. Resolution disapprov- 
ing the President’s proposal postponing for 
six months a statutorily-approved pay in- 
crease for Federal employees. (Y) Y174,N207. 
PRISONERS OF WAR, HConRes 374(4). Calling 
for humane treatment and release of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war held in Indochina. 
(Y)¥371,No. 
CREDIT UNION INSURANCE, HR9961(4). To 
provide temporary insurance for certain Fed- 
eral credit unions. (Y)¥Y197,N122.* 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS, HR8083(4). To 
require certain qualifications for air traffic 
controllers. (Y) Y294,N0. 
SUGAR ACT CONFERENCE REPORT, HR8866(4). 
I again voted against extending the Sugar 
Act because of its provision for a quota for 
the racist government of South Africa. (N) 
Y194,N92. 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS, HRes915(6). Pro- 
viding $270.5 million for unemployment ben- 
efits for ex-servicemen, former Federal em- 
ployees, and workers adversely affected by 
imports. (¥) ¥394,No9. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, HJRes916(6). 
Funds for agencies whose 1972 appropriations 
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had not yet been signed into law. (Y) Y387, 
N12. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN AND MEN, HJRes 
208(12). I very strongly supported the pro- 
posed amendment to guarantee equal con- 
stitutional rights to men and women. On 
amendment specifying rights of non-citizens. 
(N) Y104,N254. On weakening amendment 
to legitimize discrimination against women 
under laws which allegedly “promote health 
and safety.” (N)Y87,N265. On final passage 
of constitutional amendment that “equal- 
ity . .. shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or any state on account 
of sex.” (Y)354,N24. My statement on 
equal rights of men and women is at page 
H9373 of the October 12 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY, HR10835(14). 
Amendment restricting the new Federal Con- 
sumer Agency’s authority to intervene in 
lawsuits, or proceedings of other agencies. 
(N) Y149,N240. Amendment to allow the Con- 
sumer Agency to intervene in lawsuits, and 
proceedings of other agencies. (Y) Y160,N218. 
Final passage of bill establishing an inde- 
pendent Consumer Protection Agency and a 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs. (Y) 
Y345,N44. My statement in support of the 
new consumer agency is at page H9495 of 
the October 13 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
BLACK LUNG DISABILITY BENEFITS, HR9212(18). 
To give benefits to orphans whose fathers 
died of black lung disease, which afflicts coal 
miners. (Y) ¥227,N124. 

ScHOOL LUNCHES, HJRes923(18). To en- 
sure that every eligible child receive a free 
or reduced-price lunch as required by the 
School Lunch Act. (Y) Y354,N0. 

ANIMAL DISEASE, HR10458(18). Authorizing 
U.S. involvement in Western Hemisphere co- 
operation to combat livestock and poultry 
disease. (Y) Y342,N0. 

Port sAFETY, HR8140 (18). Promoting safety 
of ports and waterways. (Y)Y336,N1. 
INDOCHINA WAR TERMINATION, HR8687(19). 
Hebert motion to block any effort to vote 
on the Mansfield end-the-war amendment 
to the military procurement bill. (N) Y215, 
N193. Arends motion to instruct House con- 
ferees not to accept Mansfield amendment. 
(N) Y192,N216. Unfortunately, the House con- 
ferees refused to accept the Mansfield amend- 
ment notwithstanding rejection of the 
Arends motion. My statement in support of 
the Mansfield amendment is at page H9723 
of the October 19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE REPORT, 
HR9844(20) (See July 22 vote). (Y)Y371, 
N26. 

ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS, HR10367(20). The 
natives of Alaska have been attempting for 
many years to obtain back from the govern- 
ment land which belongs to them. I sup- 
ported them. Amendment to establish a 
Commission to set aside wildlife and con- 
servation areas in Alaska. (Y)Y178,N217. 
Passage of bill to grant natives 40 million 
acres of land, cash, and certain mineral rights 
in settlement of their claims. (Y) Y334,N63. 
ARMED SERVICES SURVIVOR BENEFITS, HR10670 
(21). Establishing a survivor benefit plan for 
retired career military personnel. (Y) Y372,N0. 
GUAM, VIRGIN ISLANDS DELEGATES, HRes624 
(21). To consider providing non-voting dele- 
gates to Congress from Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands, (Y) Y280,N63. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, HR 
11418(27). To appropriate $2.01 billion for 
previously-authorized construction, includ- 
ing family housing and anti-pollution proj- 
ects. (Y) Y354,N32. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, HR7248(27). Motion to 
debate the 1971 Higher Education Act. (Y) 
Y371,.N7. Amendment to allocate Federal 
grants for college students according to na- 
tional eligibility scale rather than through 
state allotments. (N) Y117,N257. Amendment 
to allocate college grant funds to the states 
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in proportion to the national total of eligible 
students. (¥Y)Y108,N220. 


NOVEMBER 


ScHOOL DESEGREGATION, HR2266(1). Emer- 
gency School Aid Act granting Federal as- 
sistance to schools for desegregation. (Y) 
Y135, N222. 

CREDIT UNION INSURANCE, HR9961(1). Pro- 
viding insurance to federal credit unions, 
(¥) ¥350,NO. 

PRISON DRUG TREATMENT, HR8389(1). Requir- 
ing that states must make drug rehabilita- 
tion programs available to prisoners and ex- 
prisoners in order to receive Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance funds. (Y)¥350,N2. 


MAGISTRATES, HR9180(1). Authorizing emer- 
gency reassignment of U.S. court magis- 
trates. (Y) Y344,N10. 


METHADONE, HR9323(1). To amend Fed- 
eral law to permit methadone treatment of 
heroin addicts. (Y) Y354,No0. 


LAND RECLAMATION, HR7854(1). To increase 
the authorization for small reclamation (e-g., 
irrigation) projects of the Interior Dept. 
(Y) Y346,N7. 

FaRM CREDIT, HR11232(1). To revise the au- 
thority of farmer-owned cooperatives for 
loans to rural residents (Y)¥Y331,N19. 
ADJOURNMENT, (1-2) To consume time, ad- 
journment motions were made November 
1 and 2. I opposed both. (N)Y51,N255; (N) 
Y8,N286. 

MILITARY MEDICINE, HR2(3). Establishing a 
Uniformed Services University of Health 
Sciences to attract physicians and dentists 
to military careers. Amendment requiring 
that University be within 25 miles of D.C. 
(N) Y148,N215, Final passage (Y) Y352,N31. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, HR7248(3-4). The Higher 
Education Act was considered November 3 
and 4. In an atmosphere of heated con- 
troversy, the House debated through the 
night of November 4, finishing at 2:30 a.m. 
November 5. 17 recorded votes were taken: 
Amendment to eliminate general aid to all 
institutions of higher learning (hereafter 
referred to as colleges). (N) Y84,N310. 
Amendment requiring colleges to maintain 
previous student aid levels. (¥)Y210,N182. 
Amendment to terminate aid to church- 
related colleges which is held unconstitu- 
tional. I opposed this amendment because it 
added nothing to existing law. (N) Y119,N264. 
Amendment to eliminate program of student 
internships with public officials. (N)Y229, 
N149. Amendment exempting undergraduate 
admissions from bill's prohibition of dis- 
crimination against women. (N) Y194,N189. 
Amendment extending land grant benefits 
to Guam and Virgin Islands colleges. (Y) 
Y220,N158. Amendment establishing Na- 
tional Institute of Education in HEW. (Y) 
Y210,N153. Amendment to delete funds for 
ethnic heritage studies. (Not voting) Y200, 
N159. Amendment denying to HEW authority 
to set standards for youth camp safety. (N) 
Y184,N166. Amendment postponing any bus- 
ing of students required by law until every 
court appeal has been exhausted. (N) Y235, 
N125. Amendment forbidding any Federal 
employee from urging state or local officials 
to use local funds for busing. (N) ¥231,N126. 
Amendment to exclude from busing prohibi- 
tion school systems under court orders. (Y) 
Y146,N216. Ashbrook amendment prohibit- 
ing use of funds for busing students to de- 
segregate schools under any circumstances. 
(N) Y234,N124, Amendment seeking report 
on need for funds to integrate public schools. 
(N) Y92,N269. Amendment adding the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act. (See November 1 
entry) authorizing $500 million in fiscal 1972 
and $1 billion in fiscal 1973 for assistance in 
desegregating public schools. (Y)Y211,N159. 
Second amendment to exclude undergradu- 
ate admissions from bill's prohibition of dis- 
crimination against women. (N) Y186,N181. 
Final passage of bill extending Federal aid 
to colleges and students, creating a National 
Institute of Education and authorizing de- 
segregation funds. (Y) Y332,N38. 
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COFFEE AGREEMENT, HR8293(5). Extending 
President’s authority to implement Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. (N)Y200,N100. 
SCHOOL PRAYER, HJRes191(8). I opposed this 
proposal to dilute the Bill of Rights for the 
first time in American history and to author- 
ize so-called “non-denominational” prayer in 
public buildings. After one day's debate, the 
House rejected the proposed amendment, less 
than the required two-thirds of those voting 
having supported it. On motion discharging 
the bill from the Judiciary Committee. (N) 
Y242,N156.* On passage. (N) Y240,N163.* My 
statement on this issue is at page H10602 of 
the November 8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PESTICIDES, HR10729(9). I opposed this bill 
to regulate the manufacture, distribution 
and use of pesticides because it was funda- 
mentally weakened to refiect the interests of 
big pesticides manufacturers. Amendment to 
delete bill’s provision that a pesticide may 
not be prohibited on account of its lack of 
“essentiality.” (¥)¥152,N221. Amendment to 
allow consumer groups to seek court review 
of EPA pesticides decisions, (Y)Y167,N209. 
Amendment to deny reimbursement to pro- 
ducers of recalled pesticides unless harmful 
effects could not have been anticipated. (Y) 
Y168,N203. Final passage. (N) Y288,N91. 
BLAcK LUNG, HR9212 (10). Amendment to 
reduce Social Security disability payments to 
miners receiving black lung benefits. (N) Y- 
158, N225. Amendment to delete provision ex- 
tending to 1975 black lung benefits. (N) Y133, 
N246, Final passage. (Y) ¥311,N79. 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATION, DEFENSE DEPT., 
HJRes 946 (10). I voted “present” to this 
amendment which would have withheld 
funds for the Defense Department after No- 
vember 15, 1971, pending action on the regu- 
lar Defense Dept. appropriation bill. Y10, 
N356. 

RHODESIAN CHROME, HR8687 (10). I opposed 
this effort to require the President, contrary 
to both expressed United Nations policy and 


current United States policy, to import chro- 
mium from the racist government of Rhode- 
sia. (N) Y251,N100. 

D.C. REVENUE, HR11341(11). Motion to debate 
1971 D.C. revenue act. (¥)¥Y359,N8. Amend- 
ment to eliminate $44 million increase in 


Federal payment to D.C. (N)¥79,N263. 
Amendment to increase Federal payment by 
$25 million, not $44 million. (N)¥Y119,N210. 
Amendment exempting interstate truck driv- 
ers from D.C. wage and hour laws. (Y)Y139, 
N179. Final passage. (Y) ¥248,N50. 

CANCER RESEARCH, HR11302(15). To authorize 
$1.5 billion over the next three fiscal years 
for the purpose of conquering cancer, and 
to enlarge the authority of the National 
Cancer Institute within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. (¥Y) ¥350,N65. 

INTERPOL, HR11350(15). Increasing to $55,000 
U.S. dues to International Criminal Police 
Organization. (Y) Y346,N0. 

Coprricut, SJRes132(15). To extend until 
December 31, 1972, the expiration date of 
certain copyrights. (N) ¥302,N49. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS, HR11651(15). Increasing 
non-service-connected pension payments for 
veterans and their widows. (Y)¥Y350,NO. 
HR11652(15). Increasing benefits for sur- 
vivors of veterans who die in service. (Y) 
Y350,N0. 

REDWOOD PARK—TAX, HR11080(15). To give 
special tax advantages to logging companies 
which owned land in Redwood National Park. 
(N) ¥148,N203. 

$71 BILLION DEFENSE FUNDS—F-—14—TROOP 
LEVELS—INDOCHINA, HR11731(16-17). Amend- 
ment to eliminate $801.6 million for pro- 
curement of F-14 aircraft. (Y)Y76,N311. 
Amendment limiting to 60 days period in 
which president can increase number of mili- 
tary personnel without Congressional ap- 
proval. (Y)Y183,N210. Boland amendment to 
terminate Indochina war funding after 
June 1, 1972, and seek prompt withdrawal of 
U.S. troops, subject to release of all prison- 
ers of war. (¥)¥Y163,N238. My statement on 
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the Boland amendment is at page H11181 of 
November 17 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Amend- 
ment to limit fiscal 1972 Defense Dept. spend- 
ing to 95% of Administration request. (Y) 
Y74,N308. Amendment to limit fiscal 1972 
Defense Dept. funding to fiscal 1971 level. 
(Y)Y114,N278. Final passage of $71 billion 
Defense Dept. appropriations for fiscal 1972. 
(N) ¥343,N51. 

FOREIGN arp, HRes710(18). Resolution to send 
House-passed foreign aid bill (HR9910) to 
a House-Senate Conference. (Y) ¥Y269,N115. 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT, HJRes946(18). Motion to debate con- 
ference report providing funds for agencies 
whose funds had not yet been signed into 
law. (Y)Y367,N15. Final passage. (Y)Y344, 
N26. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, $18(19). Authorizing fi- 
nancial assistance for, and review of, Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. Motion to 
debate. (Y) Y290,N3. Final passage. (Y) Y271, 
N12. 

CAMPAIGN FINANCING REFORM, HR11060(29— 
30). On November 30, the House passed leg- 
islation to regulate political campaign spend- 
ing by candidates for Congress and the 
Presidency. I supported this bill. Amend- 
ment to eliminate lowest-rate advertising 
provisions and to eliminate requirement 
that newspapers give equal access to adver- 
tising space to candidates for the same of- 
fice. (N)Y145,N219. Amendment eliminat- 
ing lowest-rate television advertising for can- 
didates. (N) ¥219,N150. Amendment to repeal 
FCC rule requiring broadcasters to give 
“equal time” to all candidates for same of- 
fice. (N) Y95,N277. Amendment to prohibit 
use of union dues for political purposes. 
(¥) Y233,N147. Amendment deleting require- 
ment that candidates file campaign dis- 
closure statements with clerk of nearest U.S. 
court. (Y) Y230,N154. See explanation at page 
H11538 of the December 1 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Final passage of bill limiting cam- 
paign expenditures and prescribing more 
rigorous disclosure procedures. (Y)Y372,N23. 


DECEMBER 


PASSENGER VESSELS, HR11589 (1). To authorize 
the sale of certain U.S.-flag ocean liners to 
foreign purchasers. (N) Y253,N139. 

D.C. APPROPRIATIONS, HR11932 (2). To de- 
bate the bill. (Y)Y380,NO. Amendment to 
appropriate $72 million for D.C. government’s 
cost of continued construction of subway 
system. (¥)¥Y196,N183. Amendment to halt 
subway funds. (N) Y163,N205. Second amend- 
ment to authorize subway funds. (Y) Y195, 
N174. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, HR11955(2). 
To delete fiscal 1972 supplemental appro- 
priations bill. (Y)¥Y308,N29. Final passage 
of bill appropriating $786 million in fiscal 
1972 funds for a variety of agencies and de- 
partments. (Y¥) ¥271,N20. 


NAVAL SHIP LOANS, HR9526 (6). To loan 16 
naval vessels to Spain, Turkey, Greece, Italy 
AIR TRANSPORT FAIR, HR11624 (6). To author- 
and South Korea. (N) ¥260,N116. 

ize an additional $2 million for Transporta- 
tion Department’s 1972 aeronautical exposi- 
tion, (N) ¥202,N173.* 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, HR45 (6). To estab- 
lish an independent Institute for Continu- 
ing Studies of Juvenile Justice. (Y)Y240, 
N135.* My statement in support of this bill 
is at page H11798 of the December 6 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

“AORTGAGE RATES, SJResi76 (6). To extend 
HUD Secretary’s authority to set maximum 
interest rates for government-backed mort- 
gages, and for related purposes. (Y)Y357, 
N4, 

POSTAL SERVICE PROPERTY, HR11809 (6). To 
continue assistance for schools in Federally- 
impacted areas by retaining Federal owner- 
ship of Postal Service property in those areas, 
(Y) ¥259,N112. 

SEA MAMMALS, HR10420(6). To require a per- 
mit for the killing of sea mammals for com- 
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mercial purposes or sport, this bill was op- 
posed by a wide range of interested groups. 
(N) ¥199,N150.* 

OEO-CHILD DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE REPORT, 
$2007(7). I strongly supported this bill to 
extend Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams, to authorize a comprehensive volun- 
tary child development program, and to es- 
tablish a nonprofit legal services corpora- 
tion, and I was deeply distressed when Pres- 
ident Nixon vetoed the bill. (¥)¥211,N187. 
My statement regarding the veto is at page 
£13422 of the December 14 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATIONS, HR12067 
(8). Amendment to add $50 million to U.S, 
contribution to U.N. development program 
for underdeveloped countries. (Y)Y119,N268, 
Final passage of bill appropriating $3.003 bil- 
lion for foreign assistance, including Agency 
for International Development, Peace Corps 
and other assistance programs. (Y) Y214, 
N179. 


GRAIN RESERVE, HRes728(8). Motion to vote 
on proposal to increase feed grains loan rates, 
(N) Y204,N164. Amendment providing for 
grain storage in producer-owned facilities 
only, rather than producer-owned and com- 
mercial facilities. (N)¥Y147,N179. Amend- 
ment to strike provision for 25% increase in 
feed grains loan rate. (N) ¥128,N222. Amend- 
ment to require the release price of grain 
reserves to be set at 100% of parity price 
instead of 120% of the past five year average 
market price. (Parity is the relationship of 
crop production costs to farmers’ selling 
price.) (N)¥Y145,N201. Amendment to store 
grain reserves in homes of “hungry Ameri- 
cans.” (N)Y17,N271. Final passage of bill 
authorizing establishing reserve supply of 
300 million bushels of wheat and 25 million 
tons of feed grains. (N) ¥182,N170. 


REVENUE CONFERENCE REPORT, HR10947(9). I 
opposed this tax bill for a number of reasons, 
but particularly because it gave dispropor- 
tionate relief to large corporations at the ex- 
pense of individual taxpayers, and in the 
process reduced tax revenues by $28 billion 
over three years. (N) ¥321,N75. My statement 
with respect to the tax bill begins at page 
H12128 of the December 9 CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


PROCEDURE, HRes729(9). To waive rule requir- 
ing filing of conference reports three days 
before they are considered. (Y) Y342,N48. 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS CONFERENCE 
REPORT, HR11955(9). Appropriating $3.4 bil- 
Hon in fiscal 1972 funds for a variety of 
depts. and agencies. (Y)Y302,N73. 


PHASE 2 AUTHORITY, HR11309(10). Amend- 
ment to require that wage increases nego- 
tiated before August 15 be paid retroactively 
only if price or other increases had been 
made to accommodate the pay increases. (N) 
Y209,N151. My statement on retroactivity of 
wages is at page H12254 of the December 10 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Amendment to re- 
quire that all data supplied to Wage and Price 
Boards, except trade secrets, be available to 
the public. (¥Y)¥73,N275. Amendment grant- 
ing President authority to regulate pension 
and retirement plans which the bill other- 
wise exempts from controls. (N) ¥170,N184. 
Final passage of bill extending through April 
30, 1978, the President's authority to imple- 
ment Phase 2 controls. (Y) Y326,N33. 


D.C. REVENUE CONFERENCE REPORT, HR11341 
(10). (¥)¥242,N93. 

D.C. HOSPITALS, HR11628(13). To authorize 
$130 million in loans and grants to finance 
hospital construction in D.C. (Y)¥Y160,N200. 
ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS CONFERENCE REPORT, 
HR10367(14). To settle land claims by grant- 
ing 40 million acres of land, cash, and cer- 
tain mineral rights to Alaskan natives. (Y) 
Y307,N60, 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS CONFERENCE REPORT 
HR11731(15). I opposed this bill to appro- 
priate $70.5 billion in fiscal 1972 funds for the 
Defense Dept. My statement on the defense 
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budget is at page H11181 of the November 17 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

D.C. APPROPRIATIONS, HR11932(15). Appro- 
priating $272 million for D.C. for fiscal 1972. 
(¥Y) ¥260,N79. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CONFERENCE 
REPORT, HR 6065(15). Extending emergency 
unemployment compensation 13 weeks in 
high unemployment areas. (¥Y)Y194,N149. 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, HJRes1005(15). 
Extending through February 22, 1972, foreign 
aid funds. (Y) Y235,N86. 


INSTRUCT CONFEREES, 52819(16). Motion to 
table motion to instruct House conferees to 
agree to Mansfield amendment to foreign 
aid bill. (Not voting) Y130.N101. 

The First Session of the 92nd Congress 
ended on December 17. 


LEGISLATION SPONSORED 


Among the many bills which I have 
sponsored in Congress are the following, 
listed according to the House committees 
to which they have been referred: 
APPROPRIATIONS. HR8917. To fund nutrition 
projects under Title IV of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 


ARMED SERVICES. HR2604. To provide that 
members of the Armed Forces be assigned 
to duty stations near their homes after serv- 
ing in combat zones. HR5845. To prohibit 
transportation of chemical warfare muni- 
tions outside the United States. HConRes236. 
Resolving that NATO allies should contribute 
more to costs of their own defense. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. HConRes423. To 
exempt individuals in poverty from Phase 2 
controls. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. HR11131. To provide 
tutoring for handicapped children through 
the use of college students and veterans. 
HR12036. To expand the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971 and create 500,000 new Fed- 
erally-funded public service jobs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. HR4225. Regarding the use 
of military funds in Laos. HR5228. To pro- 
hibit a U.S. invasion of North Vietnam with- 
out Congressional authorization. HR11017. 
To provide that U.S. passports shall not dis- 
close the place of birth of persons to whom 
they are issued. HConRes304. Seeking sus- 
pension of military aid to Pakistan pending 
resolution of India-Pakistan conflict. HRes 
54. Seeking a definite date for U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam. HRes455. Seeking Yid- 
dish broadcasts to Soviet Jews over Voice of 
America. HConRes424. Calling for a free and 
united Ireland. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. HR4430. Consumer 
Protection Act of 1971. HR5974. Requiring 
that individuals be informed of records con- 
cerning them which are mantained by gov- 
ernment agencies. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. HR2294. 
To encourage physicians and dentists to prac- 
tice in areas where shortages of such per- 
sonnel exist. HR3656. Conquest of Cancer 
Act. HR8438. To require clear labeling in- 
dicating dates of useful life of food items. 
HR10208. To authorize reduced-rate trans- 
portation for handicapped and individuals 
65 and over. 

Jupicrary. HR9378. To make additional im- 
migrant visas available. HJRes941. To lower 
the age requirement for membership in the 
House of Representatives from 25 to 22, and 
in the Senate from 30 to 27. 

Ruies. HRes120. To create a Committee on 
Aging. HRes328. To create a Select Commit- 
tee to investigate all aspects of energy re- 
sources in the United States. 

WAYS AND MEANS. HR850. To extend to all 
unmarried individuals the full tax benefits of 


income splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns, HR4245. To in- 


*Footnote: Asterisk indicates bill failed be- 
cause it arose under procedure requiring sup- 
port of two-thirds of those voting. 
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clude prescription drug costs within Medi- 
care program. HR4933. To terminate the oil 
import quota program. HR7836. To allow a 
tax deduction for expenses incurred by home- 
owners in making repairs and improvements 
to their homes. HR10263. To remove the 
limitation on the amount of outside income 
an individual may earn while receiving Social 
Security benefits. 


I sincerely welcome comments or in- 
quiries from any constituent regarding 
any of the foregoing matters. 


BREZHNEV: ASCENT TO POWER 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Nixon travels to the Soviet 
Union this May he will be actively in- 
volved in discussions with L. I. Brezhnev, 
the apparent first among equals in the 
Soviet leadership and general-secretary 
of the party. 

Because of Brezhnev’s position, it is 
important that we in the Congress be well 
acquainted with his background. For this 
reason, I urge my colleagues to read the 
following article from the summer 1971 
issue of Orbis, a quarterly journal of 
foreign affairs. The article, written by 
Paul A. Smith, Jr., is a biological treat- 
ment of Brezhnev from childhood 
through 1968. 

The following article is copyrighted 
1971 by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute. 

BREZHNEV: ASCENT TO POWER 
(by Paul A. Smith, Jr.) 


(NoTE.—This article, part of a larger study 
in progress, will appear later in 1971 in the 
book, Leaders of the Communist World, 
edited by Rodger Swearingen (New York: The 
Pree Press) . It draws upon information avail- 
able to Western scholars up to September 
1968 and covers Brezhnev’s career through 
the Twenty-third Party Congress in March- 
April 1966. The author is now working on a 
second article based on information available 
on Brezhnev’s life between the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Party Congress.) 

“A stocky figure dressed in a bulky, dark 
brown double-breasted suit, with huge bushy 
eyebrows dominating his flushed face. He 
seemed somber and dull... .” The descrip- 
tion is by a member of the Western press 
corps in Moscow in 1963, when Leonid Brezh- 
nev was chief of state. A Soviet official later 
warned a Western associate not to underesti- 
mate Brezhnev. He knew, the Soviet said, that 
Western observers had written Brezhnev off 
as a figurehead. Those who did so, he said, 
were making a mistake. 

The advice was sound. On October 14, 1964, 
Brezhnev replaced his patron Khruschev by 
election of the Party Central Committee as 
First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The other half of Khru- 
shchev’s power, the premiership of the USSR, 
was given to Alexi Kosygin, a member of the 
Party Presidium and a long-time government 
official. The shift brought Brezhnev to a 
pinnacle of pre-eminence within the USSR 
and—Mao notwithstanding—throughout the 
communist world. 

Four years later Brezhnev had completed 
the equivalent, in time, of a United States 
President’s first term in office. His command 
of the levers of power was still not compa- 
rable to that of his predecessor; control of 
the government still rested in the capable 
hands of his colleague Kosygin. But his 
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stature and authority within the party had 
been strengthened by a gradual and effective 
distancing of his two chief rivals—Podgorny 
and Shelepin—from positions of influence 
and control. 

The man whom the Soviet elite has chosen 
as its spokesman and most eminent member 
is well qualified to represent it. Before com- 
ing to power in 1964 he played, contrary to 
popular belief, an important behind-the- 
scenes role in domestic and international 
communist affairs for nearly fifteen years. 
Earlier, he had proved himself in some of the 
most important regional assignments avail- 
able to a party official. Today, despite Mao’s 
disaffection and troubles in Eastern Europe, 
Brezhnev remains heir to the mantle of au- 
thority in world communism created by 
Lenin, enlarged by Stalin, and defended by 
Khrushchev. 

Many Western scholars remain unim- 
pressed, however. One has described him as 
“an insignificaht transition figure in a new 
interregnum and a succession crisis that has 
not yet come to a head.”* But a Western 
diplomat who worked with him expressed ad- 
miration for his “absolute level-headedness” 
and appreciation of his “spirit devoid of 
fanaticism,” his “courtesy” and “human 
warmth.” Noting that Brezhnev tends to rely 
more on conciliation than on force, the same 
observer wondered whether he had the energy 
necessary to maintain concord and to check 
the inevitable ambitions among his peers.* 
Perhaps; perhaps not. But let us look at the 
record. 

LABOR ARISTOCRAT 


Brezhnev comes from the Ukraine and still 
makes it his political base. His native region, 
earlier called Ekatorinoslav, today Dnepro- 
petrovsk, straddles the Dnieper River, a major 
artery of trade and conquest since Byzantine 
days. In the nineteenth century the river 
helped to open the region to world commerce, 
based on the grain trade, and to make it one 
of the leading industrial regions of the em- 
pire. Brezhnev was born on its banks in 1906, 
in a small river port known then as Kamen- 
skoe and now called Dnieprodzerzhinsk, 
about twenty miles upstream from the pro- 
vincial capital of Ekatorinoslav.‘ 

In Brezhnev’s childhood Kamenskoe was 
one of a number of thriving industrial towns 
along the Dnieper. An iron foundry, in ex- 
istence since the 1880’s was located there. The 
population of the area was mixed—Ukrain- 
ians, Great Russians, Jews, Germans, Greeks, 
Bulgarians and Tatars. In the towns the Rus- 
sians and the Jews predominated; in the 
countryside the farmers were more independ- 
ent, more individualistic, and more outward 
oriented than the traditional Russian peas- 
ant. In 1908 the provincial parliamentary of 
Ekatorinoslav sent an agricultural agent to 
the middlewestern region of the United 
States to study the crops there, procure agri- 
cultural machinery and investigate the mar- 
ket for Ukrainian products. This spirit and 
the rapid industrialization in the towns gave 
the nickname “Little America” to the area. 

There is no indication from official or other 
sources that Brezhnev or his family were in- 
volved either in prerevolutionary political 
movements or in the turmoil later. But the 
region was politically volatile. Where as the 
Russians tended to be concerned with social 
and economic problems and with a variety 
of utopian schemes purporting to offer solu- 
tions to them, the Ukrainians were more in- 
terested in asserting the claims of their cul- 
ture and their separate nationality. The re- 
sult was a heady brew of national and social 
strivings expressed in a spectrum of outlawed 
political groups. The Bolsheviks and the So- 
cial Revolutionaries were strongly estab- 
lished in the industrial towns by the turn 
of the century. In the countryside a variety 
of anarchist movements agitated the farmers 
and village craftsmen. During World War T, 
in Brezhnev’s early teens, the region was oc- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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cupled by the Austro-Hungarians, torn by 
revolution, and ravaged in the civil conflict 
that followed the revolution. City and coun- 
try alike were sacked with equal fervor and 
savage abandon by Reds, Whites, peasant 
anarchists, Ukrainian nationalists and ban- 
dits. Asked what he did during the French 
Revolution, one of the participants is said 
to have replied: “I survived.” Perhaps the 
Brezhnevs felt themselves fortunate to have 
done the same, 

Brezhnev is generally presumed to be a 
Russian. At least his name is Russian, and 
the fact that he comes from an urban rather 
than a rural background strengthens the 
presumption. His speech is colored by the 
Ukraine, but no more so than is to be ex- 
pected from a man born and raised in the 
region. Soviet biographic sources describe 
him as born in the family of a metal worker, 
and he has claimed in conversation to be a 
fifth-generation steelman; * a brother worked 
in Poland as a metallurgical engineer after 
World War II’ It would seem a plausible as- 
sumption that Brezhney comes from a stra- 
tum in the prerevolutionary working class 
which cherished a respect for family tradi- 
tions and skills, but which was not attracted 
by the political and social radicalism of the 
Marxists—a stratum resentfully character- 
ized by Lenin as “labor aristocrats.” 


LIFE IN THE PROVINCES 


Brezhnev worked his way through the So- 
viet equivalent of high school and college, 
and made a living professionally as a sur- 
veyor and later as a metallurgical engineer, 
academic and city official for the first thirty 
years of his life. 

In 1921 the New Economic Plan was 
launched. In the Ukraine the guerrilla leader, 
Makhno, led the remnants of his once power- 
ful peasant anarchists across the Dnieper 
for the last time to seek refuge in Rumania 
from the Red Army. An uneasy peace re- 
turned to the land, permitting many young- 
sters, including Brezhnev, to begin their 
working careers. Soviet biographic sketches 
say he began work at fifteen and simultane- 
ously studied to become a land surveyor. 
Which was his primary occupation is not 
clear. But the proletarian image is qualified 
at an early age by his developing interest 
in technique, in precision, and in intellectual 
tools of professional caliber. 

The scholastic side apparently predomi- 
nated. In 1927, at the age of twenty-one, 
Brezhnev graduated from a technical college 
for land utilization and reclamation in the 
city of Kursk, a provincial capital of 80,000 
people in southern Russia. For three years, 
until 1930, he used his skills as a surveyor 
and land-utilization specialist, first in the 
Kursk Provincial Administration, and later 
for a period in the Urals where he rose to a 
responsible position on the provincial land- 
utilization board of Sverdlovsk. 

The 1920’s, the period when Brezhnev re- 
ceived his basic education and spent his 
formative working years on the land, was the 
heyday of the farmer under Soviet power. In 
the fall of 1922 the Soviet government adopt- 
ed a series of legal codes whose purpose was 
to give the farmer a sense of security. The 
principle of nationalization was affirmed. But 
the right of utilization could be exercised in 
& number of forms—in the traditional sys- 
tem of repartition within a community, in 
individual holdings, or in voluntary asso- 
ciations. For almost a decade the farmer en- 
joyed two significant freedoms: the right to 
choose the form in which the land was to be 
cultivated, and the privilege of disposing of 
his surplus products on the open market.” 
Brezhnev’s opinion on these events is un- 
known, But it may be significant that he has 
been intimately associated with three of the 
four major initiatives in agricultural policy 
under Soviet power: the land reform of the 
1920's, the Virgin Lands program of 1954, and 
the rationalization and refinancing of agri- 
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cultural management which he proposed in 
March 1965. All three have been relatively 
successful, at least by Soviet standards. The 
fourth major innovation was the collectiviza- 
tion program launched by Stalin in 1929. 
Brezhnev may have been involved in its 
initial stages, but he escaped its conclusion. 
In 1950, for unknown reasons, he abruptly 
dropped a promising future in agriculture 
and returned to industry. 

In 1928, when Brezhnev was still in the 
Urals, the first Five Year Plan was launched, 
and in 1929 the collectivization of agricul- 
ture began. The result was a five-year war 
between the party, backed by the urban pro- 
letariat, and a terrorized and eventually dec- 
imated farm population. The consequences 
for the farmers, the country and the rule of 
the party were immense. Characteristic of the 
severity of the struggle was a remark by party 
leader Kaganovich at a party congress in the 
late 1920's. Charged by a speaker from the 
floor with carrying out a program so severe 
that it resulted in cannibalism in the villages, 
Kaganovich shot back: “If we lose our nerve 
now, they will eat us! Is that better?” * The 
result was an all-out drive by the party to 
push through collectivization. In order to 
strengthen the nerve of the local village com- 
munists, 25,000 workers with adequate 
political organizational experience were dis- 
patched from the towns and were followed by 
many more, In the winter and spring of 1930 
over half of the total farm households in the 
country were forced into collectives. By early 
1932 the resulting disintegration of the farm 
economy resulted in such famine and turmoil 
that, as Churchill was later told by Stalin, 
close to ten million people were “affected” 
and, Stalin implied, wiped out” 

Where was Brezhnev? The evidence is con- 
flicting. With one exception the official biog- 
raphies simply say that from 1930 to 1935 he 
worked, and also studied at a metallurgical 
institute in his hometown of Dnieprodzer- 
zhinsk. The exception is an entry in the 
Yearbook of the Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1962 which says that “In 1930-31 [he] stud- 
ied at the Agricultural Institute in Mos- 
cow.” The ambiguity is significant, for 1931 
was not only the moment of truth when the 
party realized the cost of pushing through 
collectivization regardless of human suffer- 
ing; it was also the year when Brezhnev be- 
came a member of the party. 

Why did he go to Moscow? What happened 
to him there? Why did he leave under cir- 
cumstances amounting to an abrupt change 
of professions? And what motivated him to 
enter the party? Again, we must fall back on 
circumstantial evidence. The agricultural 
institute in Moscow which Brezhnev at- 
tended is presumably the Timiryazeff Acad- 
emy, in the northwest suburbs of the city— 
one of the Grandes Ecoles of Soviet power, 
and an intellectual establishment of no mean 
standing, under a different name, before the 
Revolution. Admission to it was an accom- 
plishment for a young provincial surveyor 
and minor official. A degree from this acad- 
emy would put its holder on the path to 
higher positions in the state bureaucracy. 
Yet Brezhnev failed to obtain a degree and 
chose to disregard its advantages in order to 
work his way through a provincial industrial 
college. 

The Yearbook does not tell us whether 
Brezhnev joined the party in Moscow or later 
in Dnieprodzerzhinsk. It merely says “He en- 
tered the Party in 1931.” Since the party re- 
quires a period of twelve months as a candi- 
date before membership is accorded, the pre- 
sumption is that Brezhnev made his decision 
either in Moscow or even earlier, in Sverd- 
lovsk at the time he was selected to attend 
the Timiryazeff Academy. Quite possibly the 
two things were connected. At that time the 
party was pursuing a conscious policy of 
training a new generation of socialist intel- 
ligentsia of proletarian origins to replace 
the older intelligentsia whom it regarded as 
still tainted by their past and therefore un- 
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reliable for the stresses of Stalin's program 
of forced-draft industrialization. Party mem- 
bership was more than doubled between 1928 
and 1933, and its social composition was 
profoundly changed. In January 1929 a Cen- 
tral Committee directive required that 90 
per cent of all party recruits from industrial 
areas and 70 per cent from rural areas should 
be workers in production. In April 1930 
workers actually engaged in production were 
to form nearly half of the party.” Brezhnev 
was one of the many who benefited from the 
changes by gaining entree to the training 
he sought. 

Whether Brezhnev joined the party from 
conviction or from more practical motives 
is not a fair question, At the time the two 
were probably mutually reinforcing for any 
young man of working-class origins with the 
interest and ability for higher education. On 
the side of conviction there is the considera- 
tion, according to some versions of the So- 
viet Encyclopedia Yearbook, that he joined 
the Communist Youth Organization (Kom- 
somol) at nineteen. On the other hand, the 
year in which he joined, 1923, was one in 
which the party made vigorous efforts to ap- 
peal to young people by adopting measures to 
improve working conditions for young fac- 
tory workers and to give them some degree 
of protection against unemployment by im- 
posing minimum quotas of juveniles on plant 
management and by instituting a system of 
factory schools of the kind Brezhnev at=- 
tended. The organization itself was over- 
hauled and greatly expanded in member- 
ship." In the case of the Komsomol, as later 
in the case of party membership, the timing 
and circumstances of Brezhnev’s entry point 
more to a practical assessment of what was 
personally advantageous than to overwhelm- 
ing ideological commitment. 

This is not meant to deny that there was 
a great fund of innate enthusiasm among 
Komsomolites and party members in the 
early days of Soviet power. During the Rev- 
olution and the civil war the movement was 
small and militant; membership involved risk 
and devotion, often of selfiess and heroic 
proportions. Later, when the Five Year Plan 
was well launched, there was a more massive 
wave of enthusiasm, but of a different kind. 
Young Komsomols were mobilized by the 
thousands to construct giant industrial com- 
bines, to open up Siberia, and to help stamp 
out illiteracy. This was the peak of inspira- 
tional bolshevism, the time when a party 
member could say and firmly believe, as one 
of its members later said: “The essential 
characteristic of the Party is that it is 
bounded by no laws, it is always extending 
the realm of the possible until nothing be- 
comes impossible, nothing inadmissible for 
it, nothing unrealizable.”'* Brezhnev’s ex- 
perience in Siberia involved him in the early 
phases of this movement, and he appears to 
have thrived in it and used it to advantage 
by obtaining the appointment to Moscow. 
Membership in the party was a logical next 
step. But something went wrong, at least in 
Brezhnev’s case. 

It has been suggested that his switch from 
agriculture to industry was of Brezhnev’s 
own choosing.“ The supposition is that he 
acted from essentially opportunistic motives, 
recognizing that rural life under conditions 
of collectivization might prove not only nasty 
and brutish, but extremely short. Industry, 
on the other hand, was clearly the wave of 
the future. On the basis of this no doubt 
sound assessment, Brezhnev. sacrificed the 
benefits and prestige of a Moscow education 
for the longer-term advantages of profes- 
sional qualifications in industry, even though 
obtained in the provinces. The argument is 
plausible, but not fully convincing. Having 
invested two years in training a promising 
young man as an agronomist at the foremost 
institution in the country, it is strange that 
the appropriate governmental department, 
to say nothing of the party, would be willing 
to see him lost to his profession, at a time 
when agriculture desperately needed quali- 
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fied personnel, simply to satisfy his own 
predilections, 

A more likely line of speculation is that 
the change was made primarily for the con- 
venience of someone other than Brezhnev; 
someone who could have been either a rela- 
tively impersonal bureaucrat concerned with 
cadre requirements for specific program 
needs, or some senior official either already in 
Dnieprodzerzhinsk or on his way there whose 
eye was caught by Brezhnev. 

A third possibility—given the atmosphere 
in Moscow, and in the schools in particular— 
is that Brezhney found himself on the wrong 
side of a political debate, and was dismissed 
from the academy. In this case, it would have 
been natural for him to turn to the area he 
knew best, where he presumably had personal 
friends, to recoup as best he could in another 
and potentially more promising field. 

On the evidence at hand it is difficult to 
exclude any of these hypotheses, or indeed 
any combination of them. Several considera- 
tions tend to point in the direction of the bu- 
reaucratic explanation. The spirit and prac- 
tice of the times were clearly attuned to 
mobilization in the military sense. The in- 
ternal war in the countryside had riddled the 
party’s ranks. A lowered standard of living in 
the towns was followed by absenteeism 
among workers, resulting in repressive meas- 
ures, direction of labor and strict factory 
discipline. In 1932 internal passports were in- 
troduced, and the party as well as industrial 
management had accustomed itself to dispose 
of its technicians as well as its workers as the 
military disposed of troops. Combined with 
this was the consideration that Dnieprodzer- 
zhinsk had been the subject of a special Cen- 
tral Committee resolution in 1929 providing 
for the development and further expansion of 
its steel works. Brezhnev’s record as a quali- 
fied worker with the proper proletarian back- 
ground, experience with the plant and its 
people, and demonstrated ability in profes- 
sional work might have been enough in them- 
selves to result in transfer “at the conven- 
fence of the government.” Finally, there is 
the point that a purge of the party, under- 
taken in January 1933, resulted in some 800,- 
000 members being dropped out of a total 
strength of just over 3.5 million. Had Brezh- 
nev stumbled in Moscow it is unlikely that 
he would have survived the purge, particu- 
larly as the many new members taken during 
the rapid expansion after 1928 were the first 
to go. 

Whatever the causes, the fact is that in 
1931 Brezhnev returned to Dnieprodzer- 
zhinsk, where he remained until 1935, 
“studying at the Metallurgical Institute,” 
according to the latest Soviet biographic 
sketch. Earlier versions add that he worked 
concurrently in the local steel mill. In this 
same year—1931—another student from one 
of the Moscow academies also failed to com- 
plete his full course of study, although for a 
different reason. Following a purge of right- 
wing oppositionists, in which he played a 
role as informer, Nikita Khrushchev was ap- 
pointed to head the party unit in the district 
of Moscow where his academy was located, 
and within six months he added to it the 
party leadership of another and even more 
important district. Unlike Brezhnev, Khru- 
shchev's time at the academy served to 
launch him directly into the world of Moscow 
politics." 

THE MOVE INTO MANAGEMENT 

Over the next ten years, Brezhnev would 
do the same, but by a slower route. Until 
1935, so far as we know, he continued to 
study and work—no easy task under condi- 
tions of the first Five Year Plan—and in 1935 
he successfully completed his course. By 
doing so, Brezhnev qualified himself for 
membership in a new generation of party of- 
ficials who, unlike their predecessors, have 
substantive technical educations. He also is 
one of those who experienced the stresses of 
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forced industrialization while actually occu- 
pied in production. Although a party member 
at this time, he was apparently not function- 
ing as a full-time party organizer. 

Brezhnev seems to have found time during 
these years for some personal life. Judging 
from the ages of his children, he must have 
been married by 1932 or 1933, and his daugh- 
ter was born soon thereafter. A son followed 
later, and a second son was born toward the 
end of World War II.# 

Information on Brezhney’s activities after 
his graduation in 1935 is contradictory. The 
latest Soviet biography (in the 1968 Kom- 
munist Spravochnik Kalendar) has him do- 
ing military service after graduation, fol- 
lowed in 1937-1938 by a position as director 
of a technical high school in Dnieprodzer- 
zhink and service on the city council. Earlier 
versions (1961 Soviet Encyclopedia Yearbook) 
fail to mention military service—an unusual 
omission for any politiclan—and merely say 
that he worked as an engineer from 1935 un- 
til 1937. The Politicheskii Slovar, published 
in 1958 also fails to mention military service, 
but adds the information that he “worked 
as an engineer at the F. E. Dzerzhinski Fac- 
tory,” the mill in Dnieprodzerzhinsk.” 

The Soviet sources tend to agree that 1938 
marked the beginning of Brezhnev's career 
as a full-time party organizer, first as chief 
of a section and later as one of the secre- 
taries of the Dniepropetrovsk Regional Party 
Committee. This change is one of the turning 
points in Brezhnev’s life. To be city council- 
man in Dnieprodzerzhinsk (population 120,- 
000) is one thing; to be a section chief-in 
the effective seat of power—the party ap- 
parat—of one of the major industrial regions 
of the USSR, with a population of more than 
two million, is quite another. Positions on a 
city council in the USSR are often given to 
technicians, school directors, and outstand- 
ing workers. They are there as window dress- 
ing, and, when they possess professional 
skills, to provide appropriate advice if asked. 
They are not participants in the political 
process, and they are not expected to play an 
active role in the actual conduct of govern- 
ment. A party official at the regional level is 
@ man with a grasp on the real sources of 
power. Through his chief, the party leader 
in the region, he wields a substantial measure 
of authority in interpreting directives from 
the central party authority, located in this 
case in Kiey and through it in Moscow. He 
has the power to recommend appointment 
and dismissal, and carries a heavy burden of 
responsibility for controlling and verifying 
the fulfillment of economic, political and so- 
cial tasks assigned to the region. 

The cause of this sudden change in Brezh- 
nev’s fortunes is clear when we look at 
developments in the party in the late 1930's. 
The purge trials, begun by Stalin after 
Kirov’s murder in 1934, reached their peak 
in 1936-1938. In August and November of 
1936, in January and June of 1937, and in 
February-March of 1938 trials took place in 
Moscow of leading party officials who were 
duly sentenced and executed or imprisoned 
for long terms. A comparable process was 
taking place throughout the party at lower 
levels, resulting in such a massive turnover 
that by 1939 at the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress only 19 per cent of the delegates were 
those who had joined the party before World 
War I, as compared with 81 per cent at the 
1934 congress. This process was particularly 
marked in the Ukraine, where almost all of 
the higher officials serving in 1937 were re- 
placed by the end of 1938 by persons who 
had previously been too obscure for public 
notice. Brezhnev was one such person. 

The purge of the Ukraine was carried out 
by a man with whom Brezhnev’s career 
would henceforth be closely associated. In 
January 1938 Nikita Khrushchev arrived in 
Kiev as party boss of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic. By June he had assumed a position in 
the Republic comparable to that occupied 
by Stalin at the All-Union level; He was the 
ranking member of the Ukrainian Politbu- 
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reau, Orgbureau and Secretariat, and had 
personal control of the Kiev regional and 
city party organizations. He used his posi- 
tion to install his own men in the apparatus, 
and he and they proceeded to raise up a new 
generation of younger party officials through- 
out the Republic. Khrushchev's predecessor 
in the Ukraine, Postyshev, was dropped from 
the CPSU Politbureau later in the year, 
purged from the party, and subsequently 
shot. Most of his colleagues who were re- 
moved by Khrushchev suffered a similar 
fate, so much so that Khrushchev, who had 
recently lost his first wife, became familiarly 
known as the “Bloody Widower of the 
Ukraine.” # 

Three aspects of this affair are worthy 
of note insofar as Brezhnev is concerned. The 
first is that there is no clear evidence that 
he had an active role to play in the actual 
purges; as a technician and holder of a large- 
ly honorific position in a city government, 
he was probably not in a position to do so 
even if he had wanted to. At the most, he 
might have been able to participate in the 
wave of denunciations on which many of 
the purge trials were based, There is no 
indication that he attempted to play such a 
role. The second consideration is that he 
clearly benefited from the purge by stepping 
promptly into the shoes of his fallen su- 
periors in the party hierarchy. The third and 
most significant aspect of Brezhnev's entry 
into politics at this time is that he became 
a part of what was to become one of the 
most stable and politically cohesive group- 
ings in the Soviet Communist Party—the 
Ukrainian party apparatus. This grouping is 
by no means monolithic. But compared with 
other regional groupings within the party, 
such as the Leningraders, the Belorussians or 
the Georgians, it has been far and away the 
most successful in getting and holding power 
at the Moscow level. 

Brezhney did well in this group from the 
start. In 1939, a year after embarking on 
full-time political work at the managerial 
level, he was appointed first secretary of the 
Dniepropetrovsk region. He held the position 
until he was driven from the city by the 
Germans in 1941. 


WAR AND CONQUEST 


Brezhnev spent the war years as a high- 
level political officer fighting in the Caucasus, 
the Ukraine and Czechoslovakia. Commis- 
sioned a colonel at the outset, he was pro- 
moted to major general in 1943. His func- 
tional responsibilities were purely political. 
The Encyclopedia Yearbook (1962) describes 
him as “Deputy Chief of the Political Di- 
rectorate of a Front; Chief of the Political 
Directorate of an Army; Chief of the Political 
Directorate of a Front, later of a Military 
District.” Other versions reveal that the 
front was the Fourth Ukrainian, and the 
army the 18th Ukrainian. The military dis- 
trict, at war’s end, was the Carpathian, with 
headquarters at Czernowitz. Brezhnev’s fight- 
ing was on his home ground—the Ukraine 
and its approaches. 

Brezhnev’s status in the party was en- 
hanced by his military service. The 1959 edi- 
tion of the official History of the CPSU de- 
scribed the wartime service of party leaders 
under three headings: “eminent party fig- 
ures who were dispatched for leading work 
in the Army,” others who “managed the na- 
tional economy and provided the Red Army 
with all necessary supplies,” and finally, “ex- 
perienced Party workers who became mem- 
bers of Military Councils of Fronts and 
Armies.” Brezhnev is listed among the re- 
gional and Republic party leaders who served 
in the third category.” 

Information on Brezhnev’s combat ex- 
perience is scarce, although the units he was 
with had a high proportion of time in action. 
In December 1942 he was involved in fight- 
ing in the foothills of the northern Cau- 
casus. In 1943 he was mentioned as taking 
part in a successful amphibious operation 
near the Black Sea port of Novorossisk. In 
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February 1945 he appears again, in an ac- 
count of preparations for the reconquest of 
Czechoslovakia. In the Novorossisk operation 
he was pulled unconscious from the sea after 
being blown out of a landing barge, which 
may possibly make him the only Soviet lead- 
er with any practical experience in naval 
warfare. Otherwise, there is no record of 
his having been wounded. 

In 1968, during the Czechoslovak crisis, 
Brezhnev is reported to have taken time dur- 
ing the Bratislava meetings with Czechoslo- 
vak leaders to visit a military cemetery. He 
is also said to have wept on at least one 
occasion during the conference. One of the 
participants on the Czech side was General 
Ludvik Svoboda, at the time President of 
Czechoslovakia. In 1945 Svoboda commanded 
the Czech First Army Corps fighting under 
the command of the 18th Ukrainian Army 
in which Brezhnev was chief political offi- 
cer, Marshal Grechko, whom Brezhnev made 
his Minister of Defense in 1965, served on the 
same front. 

In describing preparations for the Czecho- 
slovak campaign in 1945, the Soviet official 
history of the war notes that “the Party- 
political work of the 18th Ukrainian Army, 
whose Chief Political Officer was Major Gen- 
eral L, I. Brezhnev, was distinguished for its 
variety and political effectiveness.” A sub- 
sequent paragraph then quotes some remarks 
by an older enlisted man, who happened to 
come from the area, as an example of the 
spirit animating the troops. “In the First 
World War under Brusilov,” the old soldier 
said, “we almost took that hill over there, 
but we didn’t make it. Now, after thirty 
years, I'm getting another chance and I don’t 
intend to stop until we've finished off Hitler 
Germany.” * 

In June 1945 the Soviet High Command 
ordered all Soviet troops out of Czechoslo- 
vakia, with the exception of certain forces 
left in the Sudentenland. The system of So- 
viet military Kommandaturas was abolished. 
It was presumably at this time that Brezh- 
nev was transferred to the military district 
headquarters in Czernowitz, where he stayed 
until sometime in 1946." 

Managing the politico-military affairs of 
the Carpathian Military District offered an 
experience that was novel for most Soviet 
leaders of Brezhnev’s generation. The district 
included two areas that had never really been 
sovietized: the former Czechoslovak territory 
of Ruthenia and the part of Rumania known 
as Northern Bukovina. Their incorporation in 
1945 into the Soviet Ukraine involved a thor- 
ough economic and social upheaval, including 
the nationalization of property and busi- 
nesses, the collectivization of agriculture, and 
related political changes. The result, of 
course, was a large measure of civil unrest, 
including the operation of partisan bands 
and other forms of armed resistance. 


REGIONAL POWER AND NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


For Brezhnev, the postwar years until the 
death of Stalin in 1953 brought hard work 
and steady progress. Major regional assign- 
ments in his native Dnieper area were re- 
warded in 1950 by two years as the party boss 
of the Moldavian Republic. In 1952, at the 
last party congress before Stalin’s death, 
Brezhnev moved to Moscow and assignments 
which meant membership in the elite. The 
key to his success was without much doubt a 
close relationship to Nikita Khrushchev. 

In November 1943 the Germans were driven 
from Kiev, and Soviet power was re-estab- 
lished in the Ukraine. The problems—both 
human and material—were enormous: the 
re-establishment of order in a population 
emerging from over two years of intensified 
brutalization by the Gestapo, and the re- 
construction of an economy ransacked by the 
retreating German forces. During 1945 and 
1946 Khrushchev carried out a process of 
testing, discarding and selectively promot- 
ing party cadres in the Ukraine. The result 
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in Brezhnev’s case, was favorable. In the fall 
of 1946 he was appointed first secretary of 
Zaporozhia, an industrial region of 1.5 mil- 
lion people on the Dnieper between Dniepro- 
petrovsk and the Black Sea. 

Today, Zaporozhia is one of the major in- 
dustrial regions of the USSR, producing alu- 
minum, high-grade steels and a variety of 
machinery. A hydroelectric station is one of 
the showplaces of its kind, and the port 
facilities make the town an important center 
of rail and water transport. The surrounding 
region is a rich agricultural area in the black- 
earth belt. In 1946 the area may have been 
important to Khrushchey for another reason. 
Its agricultural-machinery plants produced 
the equipment desperately needed to get the 
breadbasket of the USSR into production 
again. The drought that struck the Ukraine 
in 1946 also hit Khrushchev and his followers 
politically. He and they survived, but for 
several months in the spring and summer of 
1947 it was a near thing. It is not inconceiv- 
able that Brezhney's ability in organizing the 
industrial backing needed for even minimum 
performance on the agricultural front helped 
turn the tide. By the winter of 1947-1948 
Khrushchey’s fortunes were again on the rise, 
and in December 1947 he was restored to full 
authority in the Ukrainian party apparatus, 
following a brief period of close supervision 
by his chief and long-time patron from the 
Moscow party apparatus, Lazar Kaganovich. 

A month earlier, in November 1947, Brezh- 
nev had been shifted from Zaporozhia. His 
new assignment was upstream, as party lead- 
er of the Dniepropetrovsk region, Brezhnev 
had held this position in 1941. But the region 
had changed. In 1939 the population of its 
principal city, also called Dniepropetrovsk, 
had been around 600,000. During the war 
nearly half of its industry was destroyed, and 
the people battered and decimated. By the 
end of the 1950’s the city had been rebuilt, 
its industry restored and greatly expanded, 
and its population increased to over 700,000. 
The output from five steel mills and other 
plants included a significant percentage of 
the USSR’s steel capacity, a wide range of 
finished steel products, heavy industrial 
equipment, and quite possibly a number of 
strategic defense items. Thermal power plants 
and rail and water transport facilities com- 
pleted the picture. The foundations for this 
rebirth and expansion were laid under Brezh- 
nev’s rule. 

In the spring of 1950 Brezhnev moved up 
again, this time to the national level. In 
December 1949 his chief, Khrushchev, left 
Kiev to return to Moscow as party chief of 
the Moscow region and as a secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee. Brezhnev fol- 
lowed him for a brief period in the Central 
Committee apparatus, where he presumably 
familiarized himself with the larger consider- 
ations related to his next assignment—-party 
leader of one of the sixteen Union Republics 
making up the USSR. 

The Rumanian province of Bessarabia, 
called Moldavia by Russians and Ukrainians, 
is a rich prize. For an empire short of good 
agricultural land it is doubly desirable; the 
soil is fertile, the climate benign and the 
rainfall adequate. For centuries it has sup- 
plied distant imperial centers—Greek, Ro- 
man, Byzantine, Ottoman and Slav—with 
grain, fruit and wine. In 1945 it came again 
under Muscovite control when it was brought 
into the Soviet Union as the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Moldavia. In 1950 its 2.7 million 
people were over 60 per cent non-Slav, mostly 
Rumanian. Normally 80 per cent collectivized 
in the preceding five years, its agriculture 
remained depressed and its farmers hostile 
to Soviet power.” In June 1950 a CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee decree formalized charges in 
the press against party officials in the Re- 
public who had failed to push through the 
socialization of agriculture and to extract 
from it the return Moscow thought feasible 
and necessary. 

In July 1950 Brezhnev was sent to com- 
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plete the conquest—a task he carried out 
with dispatch. Within six months collectivi- 
zation had been completed and “the Kulaks 
had been liquidated as a class.” ® Brezhnev 
introduced sharper penalties for economic 
crimes and moved vigorously against resist- 
ance groups cooperating with like-minded 
groupings in adjacent provinces of the west- 
ern Ukraine. Popular disaffection continued 
to occupy him during his tour in the Re- 
public. In March 1951, at a congress of the 
Moldavian party, he devoted a large section 
of his report as first secretary to shortcom- 
ings in political education and means to over- 
come them. He then put into effect a series 
of cadre changes designed to strengthen his 
personal authority in the Moldavian party 
apparatus. (Some of the men whom he 
brought in from the Ukrainian party ap- 
paratus later followed him to Moscow and 
are with him today.) 

The following year, in October 1952, Brezh- 
nev reported to the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress in Moscow on his stewardship. After 
outlining the accomplishments of the Re- 
public, he pressed for a higher level of capi- 
tal investment by the central government in 
Moldavian industry, in particular its food- 
processing facilities; asked for support in 
expanding the building trades and housing 
construction; and outlined measures for the 
elimination of illiteracy and an expansion of 
higher education facilities. 

Brezhnev's years in the provinces and at 
the national level in Moldavia gave him a 
thorough background in the problems of re- 
gional administration. He knows industry, 
and he knows labor. He has city-ward experi- 
ence in urban problems, He has carried the 
responsibility and seen the consequences of 
Stalinist agricultural policy at the grass 
roots in two of the richest farm areas in the 
USSR. And he has experience in working 
with ethnic minority groups. 


THE STALIN SUCCESSION AND THE MILITARY 


Between 1952 and 1954 Brezhnev lived and 
worked in Moscow at the center of Soviet 
power. In the last year of Stalin’s rule he 
moved rapidly upward, He was set back fol- 
lowing the dictator's death, but survived the 
Malenkov interregnum in an apparently 
modest position which may have been im- 
portant in his patron Khrushchev’s relations 
with the military. 

In October 1952 a party congress took 
place—the nineteenth of its kind and the 
last of Stalin’s reign. The aging dictator used 
it, it now seems clear, to set the stage for 
what was to have been a major houseclean- 
ing in the upper ranks of the Soviet leader- 
ship. The top policymaking body of the 
party, the Presidium, was enlarged from ten 
to twenty-five members, plus eleven candi- 
date-members. Stalin’s purpose, many ob- 
servers now feel, was to dilute the power of 
its original members and reduce the poten- 
tial of the body as a whole as a forum for 
opposition to him. The new men brought in- 
to the Presidium were being positioned by 
Stalin to serve as replacements when their 
seniors were removed. The party’s executive 
arm, its Secretariat, was recast and expanded, 
Its ten members selected at the congress 
were balanced between supporters of Malen- 
kov, then heir apparent to Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev, who had lately begun to display in 
increasing level of activity in a sphere for- 
merly dominated by Malenkov—the super- 
vision of party organization and cadres. The 
Central Committee, the party’s parliament, 
was also expanded to nearly twice its former 
size. Its 236 members and candidates in- 
cluded a strongly increased representation of 
regional party secretaries. 

Brezhnev was involved in these changes. 
He arrived at the congress as a Republic 
party secretary, one of sixteen in the USSR, 
but not a figure in the central leadership. 
Moreover, he had no experience at the All- 
Union level, aside from a few months in 
1950 spent in the Secretariat apparatus pre- 
sumably preparing for his Moldavian assign- 
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ment. In the reshuffle at the congress he 
became a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee, a candidate-member of its Presidium, 
and one of its ten secretaries. It was a big 
jump. 

The division of functions among Presid- 
ium members and Central Committee sec- 
retaries is seldom revealed officially. Little 
is known of the nature and extent of Brezh- 
nev’s duties on these bodies following the 
Nineteenth Party Congress. He was promptly 
replaced as first secretary of the Moldavian 
party by his deputy. But he remained a 
member of the Moldavian party bureau un- 
til June 1953, indicating that he may have 
retained some responsibility over the region 
from the Moscow level. He had also served 
on the credentials commission at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress. 

Most of Stalin’s additions to the Presid- 
ium and the Secretariat in 1952 were dropped 
in the reshuffle following his death in March 
1953. Brezhnev lost his positions in both 
bodies, but remained a Central Committee 
member, and was given a substantive assign- 
ment as deputy to the chief of the main 
Political Administration in the Ministry of 
Defense. At the outset he appears to have 
been responsible for political control of the 
navy, followed later by wider responsibilities 
for all of the services as first deputy to the 
chief of the Administration. During 1953 he 
was promoted from his wartime rank of ma- 
jor general to lieutenant general. The posi- 
tion was nominally a drop in standing from 
his former party positions. In actuality, the 
nature of his new responsibilities, given the 
circumstances after Stalin’s death, may have 
increased his value to his patron, Khru- 
shchev.*t 

Success in the maneuvering among Khru- 
shchev, Malenkov and Beria in the months 
after Stalin’s death hinged on attitudes with- 
in the armed forces. Stalin had relied in- 
creasingly in his later years on Beria’s police 
as an instrument of rule. The first question 
facing a potential successor, other than 
Beria, was whether it was desirable to con- 
tinue this practice, and if not, what alterna- 
tive method to adopt. Given the nature of 
Soviet power, it was obvious that the mili- 
tary was the only realistic alternative as an 
ultimate justification for the regime. And 
in practice, the resolution of the succession 
crisis reyolved around the military, first in 
the elimination of Beria in June 1953, fol- 
lowed by the gradual ascendancy of Khru- 
shchey over Malenkov in the ensuing months 
on a program of renewed commitment to 
heavy industry and a high level of defense 
spending.* Each of these phases required an 
understanding of some kind with the mili- 
tary leaders and an accurate assessment of 
attitudes within the professional officer 
corps. Brezhnev was well placed to report on 
such attitudes and could conceivably have 
served as a channel of communication with 
key military figures. 

From Brezhnev’s standpoint, the assign- 
ment would seem a definite plus—given, of 
course, the circumstance that his patron, 
Khrushchev, came out on top. He had refur- 
bished and extended his connection, dating 
from wartime, with an important segment of 
the Soviet Establishment. He had significant- 
ly broadened his functional experience. And 
he had cushioned his setback after the death 
of Stalin by at least remaining in Moscow 
in a position offering some proximity to the 
reality, if not the formality, of power. As an 
example of technique, the episode reveals a 
quality displayed by Brezhnev on several oc- 
casions in his career—the ability to cut his 
losses in adversity, to sacrifice appearances 
while holding on to substantive advantages, 
and to come out on the winning side. 


THE VIRGIN LANDS 
From 1954 until 1956 Brezhney returned 
to regional affairs as Khrushchey's viceroy in 
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the Central Asian Republic of Kazakhstan. 
The assignment was a critical decision for 
Khrushchev. Having recently triumphed 
over his principal rival, Malenkov, he had 
staked his political fortunes in the early 
spring of 1954 on a vast program of agrarian 
expansion popularly known as the Virgin 
Lands program. His purpose was to repair 
with one stroke a chronic and increasingly 
serious shortage of grain. His method was a 
crash expansion of the USSR’s arable land 
by bringing under the plow for the first time 
vast areas of Central Asia and Siberia. The 
selection of Brezhnev to carry out this tech- 
nically uncertain and politically risky gamble 
testifies to Khrushchey’s assessment of his 
ability and personal loyalty. 

By Stalin’s death in 1953, the consequences 
of mismanagement in Soviet agriculture had 
reached the point where they seriously 
threatened the stability of the regime. Dur- 
ing a period—from 1928 to 1953—-when the 
number of urban consumers increased by 50 
million people, gross agricultural production 
rose only 7 per cent and the output of live- 
stock products actually declined. In 1953 
the per capita harvest of grain products was 
435 kilograms—106 kilograms less than in 
1913; while the amount of marketed grain 
produce stood at 35,800,000 tons—2.5 million 
tons less than in 1940.™ The consequences 
of this situation were an increasingly sharp 
struggle within Soviet society for a share in 
the relatively diminished supply of basic 
materials of which agriculture is the ulti- 
mate source, and a slow, inexorable rise of 
almost tidal proportions in the level of popu- 
lar discontent. It was obvious to Stalin's 
successors that something had to be done. 

Khrushchev’s solution was characteristi- 
cally bold and unorthodox. He simply ex- 
panded the frame of the problem by expand- 
ing the area under cultivation. To do so, he 
had to take risks. First, risks of a technical 
nature: No one knew for sure whether the 
areas immediately accessible for such an ex- 
pansion would produce the desired results. 
They were grasslands occupied for centuries 
by nomadic herdsmen. Many scientists 
argued that plowing would result in a dust- 
bowl of colossal proportions, Second, the 
project involved a mass migration of Slavs 
into non-Slav lands of the Union. No one 
knew precisely what the consequences would 
be for the hitherto successful attempt to 
hold together what was in fact a multina- 
tional empire. 

The job could be summed up in three 
words: land, men, machines, Brezhnev knew 
all three. He had been trained as a land- 
utilization expert. He had a solid background 
in top-level regional management of im- 
portant agricultural districts. He had worked 
with national minorities and had coped, to 
Moscow’s satisfaction, with the task of re- 
structuring a predominantly non-Slav, and 
as yet unsovietized, social system, He knew 
industry; not only heavy industry, but also 
the machine-building industry, including 
those parts of it producing the agricultural 
machinery he would vitally need. Perhaps 
most important of all, he had the backing 
and personal confidence of Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

He also had problems. To begin, he was not 
formally in charge. The man who was, P. K. 
Ponomarenko, was a party official whose rise 
and fall in the bureaucracy had paralleled 
Malenkov’s. On February 7, 1954, Ponoma- 
renko had been named first secretary of the 
Kazakh party, and Brezhnev had been named 
second secretary. On February 8 Malenkov 
had asked to be relieved as Premier of the 
USSR and had criticized his own perform- 
ance, his self-criticism including the accept- 
ance of responsibility for shortcomings in 
agriculture. Khrushchev had nominated Bul- 
ganin to replace Malenkov as Premier. We 
do not know where Ponomarenko stood in 
these changes, nor do we know anything of 
his relations with Brezhnev. We do know 
that Brezhnev applied himself effectively to 
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the problems at hand, and within less than 
a year had replaced Ponomarenko—who was 
relegated to a diplomatic post—as first secre- 
tary of Kazakhstan. 

Brezhnev'’s second big problem involved 
Soviet nationality policy. The traditional pat- 
tern of party control in non-Slav regions of 
the USSR was the appointment of a native 
as first secretary of the local party apparat, 
with a Russian as his deputy. This was the 
pattern in Kazakhstan, where the party lead- 
er of some years’ standing, Shayakhmetov, 
was well entrenched. He and his Russian 
deputy, Afonov, had been brought to Moscow 
in the spring of 1954 to discuss Khrushchev’s 
proposals. Both maintained that the pro- 
jected budget of 600-650 million rubles was 
too low, and the expected time for results of 
one to two years too short.“ In Shayakh- 
metoy’s case, the reservations probably re- 
flected a deeper reservation about the social 
and political consequences of the project. As 
proposed, it involved an influx of 70,000 
young people from European Russia and the 
Ukraine. The actual number, in terms of 
population transfer, could be expected to 
exceed this figure many times, as it in fact 
did. The result would be a Russification of 
Kazakhstan as well as a conversion of what 
had been a nomadic Muslim society with a 
Soviet veneer into a genuinely sovietized Re- 
public based on collectivized grain farming. 
The consequences for the native Kazakhs, as 
well as their land, were immense. 

Both Shayakhmetov and Afonov were 
purged. The Virgin Lands program was put 
through on schedule. Between 1954 and 1955 
over 350,000 young people were moved to 
the Virgin Lands from Russia and the 
Ukraine. Over 200,000 tractors and thou- 
sands of pieces of agricultural machinery 
and equipment were brought in. Four hun- 
dred twenty-five state farms were created, 
machine tractor stations established, ware- 
houses and grain elevators built, and thou- 
sands of miles of road and railroad con- 
structed. In three years, over 36 million 
hectares of new land were brought into use.“ 
When the regular ten-year census was taken 
in 1959, it showed that by that year only 
29 per cent of the population in Kazakhstan 
were still Kazakhs; the remainder were pre- 
dominantly Russian and Ukrainian. 

The grain crisis was solved, at least for 
the moment, In 1955 the Virgin Lands project 
resulted in a 6 per cent increase of total 
Soviet grain production over the 1949-1953 
average, in spite of drought conditions and 
a poor harvest in the Volga basin and the 
Ukraine.“ But the solution was not perma- 
nent. By 1963 the counterproductive effects 
of farming steppe land had begun to tell. 
In November 1963 the then party leader of 
Kazakhstan admitted that the grain yield 
per hectare had fallen by half, to 3.6 centners 
per hectare during 1963, as against 6 in 1962 
and 6.7 in 1961. Descriptions of dust-bowl 
conditions appeared in leading Soviet jour- 
nals, and in 1964 Khrushchev, in an inter- 
view with an Italian publisher, admitted that 
the Virgin Lands scheme had been a “stop- 
gap” maneuver until some more lasting solu- 
tion could be found.” 

Brezhnev had demonstrated the requisite 
combination of managerial ability and politi- 
cal acumen. Had he failed in either respect, 
the consequences for Khrushchev might have 
been final. Khrushchev’s struggle with 
Malenkoy had turned on the issue of resource 
allocation. Malenkov had been defeated in 
1954 and subsequently rusticated to a minor 
managerial post. But his supporters remain- 
ed in the Soviet leadership until 1957. Had 
the Virgin Lands program failed, they would 
have had Khrushchey’s head, and rightly so, 
as the man responsible for an error costing 
billions of rubles. The national minorities 
question was less apparent, but potentially 
of equal or greater seriousness. In the im- 
mediate post-Stalin period Beria had sought 
support in his struggle with Khrushchev by 
a policy of concessions to the national 
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minorities. Beria was dead and gone. But 
non-Slavs still made up nearly half of the 
population of the USSR. A spectacular ex- 
plosion of resentment by the displaced 
Kazakhs of Central Asia could have had se- 
rious repercussions not only for Khrushchev, 
but for the whole structure of Soviet pow- 
er. At the least, it would have raised ob- 
stacles to Khrushchey’s foreign policy ob- 
jectives among the less developed countries, 
an area to which Brezhnev was now to turn. 


HIGH OFFICE AND HEIR APPARENT 


Brezhney returned to Moscow in February 
1956. Election in the same month by the 
Twentieth Party Congress to candidate mem- 
bership in the party Presidium and assign- 
ment as a secretary to the Central Commit- 
tee meant a return to the upper echelon of 
Soviet power. This elite, to which he had been 
admitted for a brief period before Stalin's 
death, and of which he was now again a part, 
numbers less than a thousand people, in- 
cluding dependents, Brezhnev was to remain 
in it, despite some ups and downs as a high- 
level troubleshooter for Khrushchev, for the 
next eight years. 

De-Stalinization came in 1956 and so did 
its consequences in Eastern Europe—the 
Poznan riots, the Polish October and the 
Hungarian rebellion. In the fall of 1955 Tito 
and Khrushchev exchanged a series of visits 
intended, it now seems clear, to engage Tito’s 
help in defusing the situation in Hungary. 
Brezhnev attended at least one of these meet- 
ings, in Yalta, together with Gero, then party 
leader in Hungary; Kirichenko, the Ukrain- 
ian first secretary; Furtseva, his colleague on 
the Presidium; and Serov, the Soviet secu- 
rity chief.“ What role he played is unknown. 
Possibly he had responsibilities for cadre 
matters relating to the Ukraine and other 
western borderlands of the USSR. Or he may 
have been asked for advice on attitudes 
among the Asian communist parties, having 
returned in April from his first assignment 
abroad as head of a delegation to the North 
Korean party’s Third Congress. 

The explosion in Eastern Europe, when it 
came, shook the foundations of the com- 
munist world. It also shook Khrushchev. But 
it did not topple him. At the December 1956 
Plenum of the Central Committee, his pro- 
tégé, Shepilov, was dismissed as Foreign 
Minister. Other supporters, including those 
in the party apparatus, like Brezhnev, re- 
mained unscathed. Brezhnev's personal views 
in this affair are not know. Presumably he 
shared those of his chief. 

Brezhnev shared in the challenges and 
triumphs experienced by Khrushchev in 
1957. The record grain harvest of 1956 en- 
couraged Khruschey to push ahead with do- 
mestic reforms in spite of growing political 
opposition. At a February meeting of the 
Central Committee he announced a major 
decentralization of economic management 
through creation of regional economic coun- 
cils (Sovnarkhozy) which had the effect of 
raising the role of top party organs at the 
expense of the authority formerly enjoyed by 
the central governmental organs. On March 
12 he called for a crash solution to the 
chronic livestock problem, and on May 22 
fixed a target date of 1961 for overtaking the 
United States in per capita production of 
meat and milk. The unvoiced corollary was 
a shift in the allocation of resources from 
heavy industry to agriculture. Both moves 
served to crystalize resentment against him 
in the party Presidium. 

The showdown came in June, Outvyoted 
seven to four in the Presidium, Khrushchey 
appealed to the Central Committee. With the 
help of the military he summoned a surprise 
meeting of the Central Committee and re- 
versed the decision. His opponents, led by 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kanganovich—there 
after christened the Anti-Party Group—were 
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discredited and eventually eliminated from 
high party positions. In their place he in- 
stalled, in addition to Marshal Zhukov, his 
associates Furtseva, Aristov, Belyaev, Brezh- 
nev, Ignatov, Kozlov, Kuusinen, and Shver- 
nik. 

It had been a near thing. Concessions had 
had to be made to the military in terms of 
loosened political controls, and to the heavy- 
industrial advocates, such as Kozlov, Suslov 
and Bulganin (who alone among the conspir- 
ators remained on the Presidium). 

Brezhnev's role in this affair is instructive. 
The details of his involvement are unknown, 
but the significance may be inferred from 
one central fact: he was on the winning 
side, and he was on it in a situation where 
men with more experience than he in Presi- 
dium politics had guessed wrong. Why? Two 
factors suggest themselves: Brezhnev’s back- 
ground and the changing nature of the So- 
viet polity. The substantive issues involved 
the allocation of resources among industry, 
agriculture and defense. But the key to a 
political resolution of the problem no longer 
rested in the Presidium. It had shifted down- 
ward into the Central Committee, in which 
the balance of power is held by regional-level 
party leaders plus added elements from the 
emerging interest-group structure of Soviet 
society—primarily the professional military, 
and to a lesser extent the enterprise man- 
agers. Brezhnev knew all three, not only at 
the top, but also at the regional and working 
levels, to which political power in the USSR 
was now shifting. 

Brezhnev’s new status as full Presidium 
member brought a growing range of assign- 
ments. In July 1957 he is known to have 
taken part in meetings with Hodja, Kardelj 
and Rankovic; then with Zhivkov; and later 
with Kardelj and Rankovic.‘ In 1958 he was 
made a deputy chairman of the RSFSR Bu- 
reau, the office within the party Secretariat 
responsible for party affairs in Russia, as dis- 
tinct from other republics of the Union.“ 
In January 1959, at the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, he chaired a discussion of develop- 
ments in the Virgin Lands, indicating a con- 
tinuing interest in the project. It is difficult 
to say to what extent this pattern of assign- 
ments in foreign and domestic affairs repre- 
sented a cumulative acquisition of power, 
and to what extent it was simply high-level 
troubleshooting for Khrushchev. Possibly 
there was a good measure of both. In either 
case, the effect was a significant expansion of 
Brezhnev’'s status in the power structure, a 
status publicly acknowledged on April 22, 
1959, when he was selected to deliver the key- 
note address on Lenin’s birthday. 

Brezhnev’s rising influence paralleled the 
political fortunes of his chief. In retrospect, 
Khrushchev's best year may well have been 
1959. He had dominated the Twenty-first 
Party Congress at its outset. In April his 
sixty-fifth birthday had brought congratula- 
tory tributes reminiscent of Stalin’s cult of 
personality. Domestically, his hopes for a 
dramatic rise in the output of meat and 
dairy products were still given credence, and 
the diminishing returns in Kazakhstan had 
not yet become fully apparent. Abroad, un- 
rest in Eastern Europe had been brought un- 
der control, relations with the West were 
volatile but on the upgrade, and the rift 
with China was still no more than a poten- 
tial for trouble. 

In 1960 Khrushchev's fortune changed, 
and so did Brezhnev's. In the Virgin Lands 
a diminishing rate of return had set in and 
difficulties were piling up. In January Brez- 
hnev presided over the relief of his succes- 
sor Belyayev, ritually charged by Brezhnev 
with the usual shortcomings. On May 4 the 
U-2 affair burst on the scene, unsettling the 
country and reversing a promising trend to- 
ward improved relations with the United 
States. Three days later the Soviet parlia- 
ment, then in session, accepted the resigna- 
tion of the aging Voroshilov as chief of state 
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and elected Brezhnev to replace him. It was 
not clear at the time whether the move to 
what was traditionally a figurehead position 
also involved the loss of Brezhnev’s party 
posts. Later, it became known that the move 
included a reshuffle in the leading party or- 
gans, resulting within a matter of months 
in a loss of positions by several of Khru- 
shchevy’s supporters. Brezhnev remained a 
Presidium member but sacrificed his post as 
party secretary. The beneficiaries of the 
shuffie, it later appeared, were Frol Kozlov, 
a heavy industry advocate from the Lenin- 
grad party apparatus, and Mikhail Suslov, a 
hard-line ideologist concerned with inter- 
party relations. Khrushchev and his Ukrain- 
ian clique were still predominant in the 
upper leadership. But the rosy days of 1959 
were gone. Henceforward, they would face an 
increasingly difficult struggle requiring con- 
stant maneuver and compromise to keep 
afioat. 

As chief of state for the next four years, 
Brezhnev carried a heavy schedule of cere- 
monial functions. The visits abroad gave 
him a needed awareness of noncommunist 
areas. (The beginning was hardly auspicious. 
On a trip to North Africa in January 1961 
the French Air Force, then in its Algerian 
agony, buzzed and fired on his plane.) Later 
tours were less dangerous and no doubt 
served to widen the horizons of a man whose 
only previous experience of the noncommu- 
nist world had been the military landscape 
and war-ravaged population of Eastern Eu- 
rope. In 1961 he visited Morocco, Guinea, 
Ghana, Sudan and India, saw Finland, and 
headed a delegation to Czechoslovakia. In 
1962 he visited Belgrade to pave the way for 
another visit by Khrushchey and again 
headed a delegation to Czechoslovakia. In 
1963 he went to Cambodia, Afghanistan, and 
on a state visit to Iran, and again visited 
Czechoslovakia. In 1964, a week before 
Khrushchey’s fall, he represented the USSR 
at the fifteenth anniversary celebrations of 
Ulbricht’s regime in East Berlin. 

Other members of the Brezhnev family 
benefited from this exposure to the world. 
Mrs, Brezhnev made the trip to Iran, and the 
daughter, Galina, pleased the world press by 
appearing with her father in Belgrade dressed 
in the latest styles. One of the sons, Yuri, 
has traveled abroad as a member of foreign 
trade missions. 

These ceremonial duties did not prevent 
Brezhney from continuing to troubleshoot 
for Khrushchev in many areas. In May 1960 
he participated in a meeting of secretaries 
of primary party organizations in the army 
and spoke forcefully on the need to carry 
out the decisions of an October 1957 Central 
Committee plenum on the restoration of 
Leninist norms, i.e., political control, in the 
army. (The plenum had removed Marshal 
Zhukov from power for refusal to comply 
with the party’s decision on political control 
in the armed forces.) 

Rocketry and the Soviet man-in-space pro- 
gram also occupied Brezhnev's attention. In 
June 1961, two months after Gagarin com- 
pleted the world’s first flight in space, Brezh- 
nev was awarded the Hero of Socialist Labor 
medal for “outstanding service in the de- 
velopment of rocket technology and the 
successful flight of a Soviet man in space.” # 

During 1962 Brezhnev rendered loyal sup- 
port to Khrushchev in the mounting quar- 
rel with China and in domestic political 
problems. During his visit to Belgrade in 
September 1962 he put forward faithfully 
the Khrushchev line against Chinese dog- 
matism and Yugoslav revisionism. In Nov- 
ember, a month after the Cuban missile 
crisis, Suslov attacked Khrushchev in a 
Central Committee meeting as a compro- 
miser and “companion of Chamberlain.” “ 
Brezhnev relied, in effect, at the Czecho- 
slovak Party Congress the following month 
by vigorously supporting Khrushchey’s per- 
sonal conduct of the crisis. In the same 
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speech he contradicted a speech made by 
Suslov’s ally, Kozlov, the day before in which 
Kozlov reversed the Khrushchey line that 
dogmatism rather than revisionism was the 
main danger.“ 

Brezhnev's actions in the difficult times 
of 1960-1962 are reminiscent of his style in 
earlier periods of adversity. There is the 
same resourcefulness, the same facility in 
shifting into new fields of substantive in- 
terest, and the same steadfast adherence to 
what turned out to be the winning side. 

Brezhnev’s loyalty was rewarded in the fol- 
lowing year. On May 4, 1963 Kozlov’s illness 
was announced in Pravda. A Central Com- 
mittee plenum scheduled for May 28, on 
which the conservatives grouped around 
Suslov and Kozlov appear to have based their 
hopes for ideological retrenchment, was post- 
poned without explanation until June. 
Something—possibly fate—had intervened. 

When the plenum met in June it restored 
much of the leverage Khrushchev and his 
Ukrainian apparat had lost in May 1960. 
Brezhnev and a fellow member of the 
Ukrainian party apparat, Podgorny, were 
assigned as Central Committee secretaries. 
The Secretariat, now numbering fourteen 
members, mostly Khrushchey supporters, 
exceeded the membership of the Presidium 
proper. The increase in responsibilities did 
not prevent Brezhney from continuing to 
function as chief of state. In addition to trips 
abroad, mentioned above, he continued to 
appear at Moscow functions, including a 
reception he arranged in July for Western 
test-ban negotiators Averell Harriman and 
Lord Hailsham. Concurrently, his role in 
Soviet domestic politics again increased. In 
November Khrushchev told visiting French 
statesman Guy Mollet that Brezhnev, Pod- 
gorny and Polyakov were his possible suc- 
cessors.‘* 

Within six months Brezhnev had moved 
into the lead among the three heirs presump- 
tive. On July 15, 1964 it was announced that 
old Bolshevik Anastas Mikoyan had replaced 
Brezhney as chief of state, thus freeing the 
younger man “to concentrate on Party mat- 
ters.” His colleague Podgorny had had a year’s 
lead on him in full-time Secretariat work. 
But he lacked Brezhnev’s broad range of 
substantive experience, and he may possibly 
have lacked Khrushchev’s preference. Pod- 
gorny, it now seems likely, was positioned by 
Khrushchev to serve as a “counter-heir,” 
someone who could keep the heir from fall- 
ing prey to the temptation to precipitate his 
own succession.‘ 


LEADERSHIP, 1964—1968 


Khrushchev’s replacement by his protégé at 
a special session of the Central Committee 
on October 14, 1964 came suddenly, seeming 
to surprise the victors as much as the van- 
quished. The shift brought no immediate 
change of personalities or principles. Initial 
changes in policy were limited to the aboli- 
tion of some of Khrushchev's innovations in 
economic organization and party structure. 
For the rest, the policy direction of the new 
leadership seemed more a case of not doing 
some of the things Khrushchev had intended 
to do than initiating new policies. It was not 
to be long before the Chinese would be call- 
ing the new mode “Khrushchevism without 
Khrushchey.” 

Changes of personnel which took place in 
the period 1964-1968 were gradual. When he 
fell Khrushchev took with him only his per- 
sonal entourage. The related changes in lead- 
ing party and government organs amounted 
to little more than filling the gaps left by 
Khrushchev’s departure. There were no 
changes in the military. Beginning in 1965 a 
gradual, almost glacial shift in the balance of 
forces within the party apparatus took place 
in favor of Brezhnev. Podgorny, the former 
“counter-heir” to Brezhnev, was decorously 
bumped upstairs to fill the vacancy left by 
easing Mikoyan sidewise out of his position 


as chief of state, and subsequently out of the 
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party Presidium. Somewhat later the young 
and excessively vigorous Shelepin was shoved 
downstairs by abolishing his job as chief of 
the powerful combined Party-State Control 
Commission, and later by dropping him from 
the Secretariat. In due course, Brezhney sup- 
porters from the provinces, mostly former 
Brezhney fiefs, began to filter into key Jobs 
in the Secretariat and government, In March 
1966 at the Twenty-third Party Congress, 
Brezhnev’s enhanced status was symbolically 
blessed by granting him the title of General 
Secretary of the party. The Central Commit- 
tee which granted him this honor, and which 
in large part re-elected itself at the Congress, 
involved less turnover than any preceding 
body of its kind in the post-Stalin era.“ 

Changes of principle have been even less 
apparent. Brezhnev’s substantive contribu- 
tion to Marxist-Leninist theory has been nil. 
Existing programmatic documents whose 
contents were obviously irrelevant in the at- 
mosphere of gathering conservatism, like the 
1961 Party Program, were rendered perfunc- 
tory lip service for a period and then ignored. 
No attempt has been made to revise or refute 
them. Other plans involving fundamentals, 
like the draft constitution and the new Col- 
lective Farm Statute, have been conveniently 
forgotten. Brezhnev’s chairmanship of the 
drafting commission for the new constitu- 
tion, as well as an explicit commitment to 
produce the constitution in time for the 
1967 celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Soviet power, are no longer mentioned. 

After an appropriate interval Brezhnev 
and his colleague Kosygin embarked on a 
series of cautious moves designed to renovate 
the ramshackle structure of Soviet industry 
and agriculture. In March 1965 Brezhnev 
proposed the only major policy initiative 
publicly connected with his name—a ra- 
tionalization and refinancing of Soviet agri- 
culture. During the discussion, it emerged 
that Khrushchev's voluntarist measures to 
raise the productivity of Soviet agriculture 
in the period 1959-1964 had been in vain. 
Instead of a 70 per cent growth in agri- 
cultural production provided for in the then 
current Seven Year Plan, the actual growth 
had been only 10 per cent. The March 1965 
plenum passed a resolution providing for 
the investment of 71 billion rubles in agri- 
culture over the next five years, accompanied 
by a number of practical, tested measures 
to improve and expand the area of arable 
land and to raise incentives for the farmers.** 
The program appears to have been solidly 
based, and the first few years it resulted, 
with the help of good weather in 1966, in a 
perceptible improvement. In October 1967 
the schedule of investment fell victim to a 
25 per cent cut in order to finance higher 
defense costs, leaving the future of the 
program in some doubt. Brezhnev had 
nothing to say about the cuts, although his 
Presidium colleague Polyansky, who was 
responsible for agriculture, protested vocif- 
erously.” 

Although Brezhnev has left the initiative 
in pushing through the reform of indus- 
trial management to his colleague Kosygin, 
he must bear the ultimate responsibility for 
it in his capacity as leader of the party. The 
program, popularly associated with the Liber- 
man proposals for a modified form of profit- 
making in industry, is still only slightly 
more than half implemented, So far, its 
effectiveness has been severely curtailed by 
foot-dragging among conservative middle- 
level party officials and entrenched govern- 
ment bureaucrats. If the resistance con- 
tinues, Brezhney may eventually have to 
choose between ousting the resisters or 
accepting another period of decline in eco- 
nomic growth rates. The plain results for 
the first half of 1968, published in July, 
indicate a decline in the rate of growth of 
total industrial output to the lowest point 
since 1963. 

With one exception—the dismissal of the 
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biologist Lysenko in February 1965—Brezh- 
nev’s cultural policies have been solidly 
conservative. The result has been a mount- 
ing wave of disaffection and dissent among 
the creative intellectuals, highlighted by the 
remarkable outbursts following the Sin- 
yavskiy-Daniel trial of 1966 and the Ginz- 
burg trial of 1968. In 1967 an effort was made 
to create an atmosphere of harmony in the 
arts as part of the anniversary celebrations 
for the fiftieth anniversary of Soviet power, 
and both Brezhnev and Kosygin avoided any 
personal involvement in cultural affairs. In 
1968 when the response from the liberal 
intellectuals showed that a wide spectrum of 
opinion was affected, both leaders made 
public statements, and a Central Committee 
plenum in April adopted a resolution which 
added up to a reformulation of official 
cultural policy in terms of militant ortho- 
doxy and outright xenophobia.™ 

Brezhnev’s major foreign policy concern 
from 1964 to 1968 was with the communist 
world, where his policy was conservative in 
the sense of trying to maintain things basi- 
cally as they were, rather than reverting to 
what had been or pressing forward toward 
what might be. His first moves were designed 
to conciliate the dogmatists by arresting the 
Sharp deterioration in interstate relations 
with the Chinese and reassuring Ulbricht by 
scrapping Khrushchev’s gestures toward 
some form of understanding with Bonn. The 
nod toward the Chinese had little effect. 
Polemics were resumed, starting with the 
Chinese, who by August 1966 had regained 
and exceeded their earlier level of vitupera- 
tion against Khrushchey. Within months the 
Soviets were replying at an equal level of ten- 
sion, although perhaps with somewhat more 
decorum. In a secret letter circulated follow- 
ing a December 1966 meeting of the Central 
Committee, the case against the Chinese was 
given full treatment, including an exposé of 
Brezhnev's personal attempts to affect a re- 
conciliation and the nature of the Chinese 
response, 

In Eastern Europe Brezhnev sought to 
straddle the widening gap between the dog- 
matists, led by Ulbricht and Gomulka, and 
the revisionists in Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia who were intent on following or out- 
doing the Yugoslav example. Brezhnev suc- 
ceeded in bridging this polarization by a 
combination of coercion and concessions un- 
til the summer of 1968, when the pace of 
events in Czechoslovakia reached the point 
of restoring a two-party system, and the So- 
viet military developed genuine concern at 
the loss of Warsaw Pact control over the 
Czech armed forces. In the resulting hawk- 
dove division within the Soviet Politbureau, 
Brezhnev is believed to have played a mediat- 
ing, middle-of-the-road role until the 
crunch, when he came down on the side of 
intervention. 

These moves had taken place against the 
backdrop of a continuing search for unity 
in the world communist movement, led by 
Susloy but encouraged and actively par- 
ticipated in by Brezhnev. Until the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, the effort had centered 
on attempts to convene a world meeting of 
communist parties. Brezhnev's success in this 
endeavor was limited to a series of small 
“preparatory” meetings which at least served 
to keep the idea alive, but which had the dis- 
advantage of revealing with shattering clarity 
the depth and extent of the fissures in the 
former monolith of international proletarian 
solidarity. 

Toward the West, Brezhney sought to 
maintain and exploit the divisions in NATO 
created by Khruschev's popular-front policies 
in Western Europe and by his guarded coop- 
eration with the United States in the search 
for control of nuclear weapons. There were 
limits to what could be done in these areas 
in the mid-1960's, but it is a tribute to 
Brezhnev’s flexibility that he exploited both 
for all possible advantages for as long as he 
could. The popular-front tactic flourished 
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under signs of Soviet permissiveness toward 
Rumanian rapprochement with West Ger- 
many and during the early stages of tolera- 
tion for internal liberalization in Czecho- 
slovakia. It was set back by internal develop- 
ments in France—for which Brezhnev can 
hardly be blamed—and at least temporarily 
scuttled by the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Brezhnev’s American policy up to 1968 
amounted to a modified version of peaceful 
coexistence—the modification consisting of 
a gradually increased emphasis on national 
liberation, demonstrated in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and enunciated with growing fre- 
quency in the Viet Nam context; and in the 
use of anti-imperialist themes, primarily as 
a basis for his efforts to maintain some sem- 
blance of bloc unity. He did not renounce a 
search for cooperation with the United States 
in areas of mutual interest—as revealed in 
the August 1967 agreement on a draft non- 
proliferation treaty—but left the initiative 
to his governmental officials, notably 
Gromkyo and Kosygin. The outstanding ex- 
ample, of course, was the Glassboro summit 
meeting between President Johnson and 
Premier Kosygin following the June 1967 
Middle East conflict. 

In considering Brezhnev’s attitude toward 
the Third World, one gains the impression, 
despite his statements on Viet Nam and the 
Middle East, that he hoped it would go away. 
The impression may be unfair, but it remains 
a demonstrable fact that Brezhnev’s involve- 
ment up to 1968 in both the triumphs and 
setbacks of Soviet engagement in the area 
was the minimum required. The Glassboro 
example has been cited. Brezhnev was keep- 
ing the lid on Eastern Europe from Moscow 
while Kosygin faced the world and the Amer- 
icans at the United Nations and Glassboro. 
Podgorny visited Cairo, but a follow-up trip 
by Brezhnev to Cairo was canceled. Earlier, 
the successful Soviet role in mediating the 
India-Pakistan conflict had been left to 
Kosygin. On the debit side, the rift with 
Castro, symbolized by the polemics at the 
July 1967 Latin American Solidarity Confer- 
ence, seems to have stirred Brezhnev, but 
only feebly. 

Reviewing Brezhnev’s first four years, one 
is inevitably led into comparisons with his 
predecessors. From the historian’s standpoint 
the comparison is a disappointment. Brezh- 
nev obviously lacks Lenin’s charisma. He has 
made efforts to restore a measure of popular 
respect for the achievements of the Stalin 
era, but there is little evidence that he aspires 
to Stalin’s personal role as a revolutionary 
despot. Khrushchev’s Bolshevik voluntarism 
and flamboyant peasant populism are obvi- 
ously not his style. As a subject for monu- 
mental biographies, he leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

Yet by 1968 Brezhney seemed durable, per- 
haps for the very reasons that Western ob- 
servers rate him down, In a time of rising 
conservatism at home and abroad he repre- 
sented familiar policies, and yet constituted a 
threat to no one, at least in the way his pred- 
ecessors threatened and harried the society 
over which they ruled. To the middle-level 
party officials, the government bureaucracy 
and the professional military officers whose 
institutional and personal interests now 
shape the course of Soviet society, he had 
come to represent a form of stability and 
order long absent from their lives. 
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ON PRESIDENT NIXON’S FORTH- 
COMING VISIT TO RED CHINA 
AND SOVIET UNION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Leon F. Nadrowski, an executive mem- 
ber of the Greenpoint-Williamsburg 
Young Republicans and vice president of 
the Congress Republican Club, wrote to 
the President last month making sug- 
gestions that I believe were quite timely 
and worth serious evaluation. I am not 
aware, of course, as to whether the White 
House staff gave this letter more than 
normal attention, but I do believe it is 
worth making available to my colleagues 
by inserting it into the RECORD. 

Dr. Nadrowski’s letter follows: 

BrooKLYN, N.Y. 
December 6, 1971. 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sure most 
Americans accept your visits to communist 
China and the Soviet Union favorably in so 
far as penetrating the bamboo and iron 
curtains can be of historical significance 
and benefit to the free West. 

However, there is some reservation in view 
of the fact that the free world has wit- 
nessed folly after folly in America’s foreign 
policy commencing from World War II and 
resulting in the loss of more than half the 
world under communist tyranny and res- 
sion whether it be behind the iron curtain 
or the bamboo curtain. 

There is very little reason not to believe 
that the rest of the world will fall under 
communism if we continue to perpetuate the 
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same foreign policy of appeasement. This 
tragically may even provoke World War III. 

“Peaceful coexistence” as propagandized 
by the communists under their terms means 
eventual subjugation of the entire world 
under their system. 

The finest hour for the free world how- 
ever can emanate from your visits to Red 
China and the Soviet Union, 

It is sincerely hoped that you will chal- 
lenge all communists throughout the world 
to “universal freedom” as a requisite for 
“peaceful coexistence” which was success- 
fully coined by Khrushchev in 1956. 

Communism as it stands today, in essence 
provides a gun to the head of all the people 
under its yoke to protect them from free- 
dom. 

Your visits to Red China and the Soviet 
Union extending the hand of friendship of 
all Americans to the Chinese and Russian 
people with a peaceful challenge to promul- 
gate all the freedoms will reverberate 
throughout the entire world. 

What peoples could refuse freedom of 
speech, press, religion, elections, freedom 
from want and fear? 

This will be a dramatic contrast to the 
image of a sabre rattling imperialist America 
that the communists haye created for their 
people to believe. 

If you fail in your visits to Red China 
and the Soviet Union to promote this great 
gesture of peace with freedom to all in the 
world you will have failed in your mission 
and failed everyone. 

If you can envision the overwhelming im- 
pact of such a freedom offensive, then, as 
many have related to me you will have en- 
thusiastic support for re-election as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Most of all, if you promote this freedom 
challenge to the communist world in order 
to foment constant persuasion for the even- 
tual dissolution of communist tyranny and 
oppression wherever it may be, then you 
shall go down in history as a great champion 
of freedom on this planet. 

Respectfully, 
LEON F. Naprowskr, M.D. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CELEBRATES ITS 
50TH YEAR 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to extend warmest con- 
gratulations to the students, teachers, 
and officials of the George Washington 
Elementary School which is this 
week celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
Throughout its existence, George Wash- 
ington has provided young people of its 
area with quality education, one which 
has prepared them well for the chal- 
lenges of life. Miss Mildred Pelikan, its 
principal, and all of those associated with 
George Washington Elementary School 
can certainly be proud of its fine record. 

I insert into the Recorp an article 
from the West Side Sun which tells the 
history of the school and describes the 
celebration being planned by Mrs. Ruth 
Schneider, an active school parent. 

The article follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES Irs 50TH YEAR 
(By Denise Rochford) 

When Mrs. James Schneider of Oxford Ave- 

nue presides at the 50th anniversary cele- 
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bration of George Washington School next 
week, it will be with a touch of nostalgia. 

When she was an elementary school stu- 
dent named Ruth Russ, she attended George 
Washington. Now she has two children at 
the school, and a third that is now in junior 
high. 

For the anniversary meeting on Tuesday 
January 25th, she has arranged for Supt. of 
Schools Dr. Paul Briggs to be the guest 
speaker. It will be a special meeting, be- 
cause fathers are also invited and will con- 
duct the evening session beginning at 7:30 


p.m. 

George Washington, at 16510 Lorain Ave- 
nue, was constructed in 1921, when West 
Park was a city separate from Cleveland; The 
school opened in September of 1922 com- 
bining all grades through the eighth. 

In January of 1923, when West Park was 
annexed to the City of Cleveland, Geo. Wash- 
ington became a part of the Cleveland Public 
Schooi system. 

Its first principal, was Mrs. W. J, Feather- 
stone. Under the supervision of the Cleveland 
schools, Miss Carrie Buettner was named 
principal in Sept. of 1923. 

Miss Mildred Pelikan who has been prin- 
cipal since 1957, is the ninth administrator 
of the school. 

Mrs. Schneider has spent some time gath- 
ering facts and figures about the 50 year 
existence of the school, and will present the 
information at the anniversary celebration. 

Some of the improvements that have been 
implemented during the past 50 years will 
be discussed, including new doors, acousti- 
cal gym ceiling, new lighting. But the big- 
gest change in the school during that time, 
was just completed last week, in time for the 
Open House. 

The teacher's lounge, which dated back to 
the original, was just remodeled, including 
new dropped ceiling and lighting and a gen- 
eral updating of the facilities (which were 
outmoded to the point of wooden drain- 
boards). 

All the faculty is delighted with the new 
cheery quarters and anxious to show it off 
following the PTA meeting. 

Population of the school has not changed 
drastically over the years. When the school 
joined Cleveland in 1923, there were 383 
students through the eighth grade. Currently 
there are 380 students through the sixth 
grade. The largest number of students 
amounted to about 500 during the early 
1940’s, according to school records, 

A parents organization was started in 1922, 
and its president was Mrs. J. C. Fisher. In 
1925 the group joined the Congress of Moth- 
ers Affiliation with the National PTA group 
followed. Mrs, Leo Humphrey, of Riveredge, 
one of the early PTA presidents is expected 
to attend the celebration. She has been ac- 
tive for years, and attends every Founder's 
Day at the school. 

Results of an interesting questionnaire 
will be unveiled at the meeting. Mrs. Schnei- 
der has asked all parents to respond answer- 
ing how many of them attended Geo. Wash- 
ington school as students. She thinks that 
the results will prove many former students 
stayed on and raised their families in the old 
neighborhood, as she did. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS DISREGARD 
PURCHASE OF .22 HANDGUN AM- 
MUNITION BY FELONS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously outlined the reasons for my 
firm opposition to H.R. 3599 (CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD, vol. 117, pt. 33, pp. 43183- 
43184), legislation reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee which would ex- 
empt .22 caliber ammunition from the 
recordkeeping requirements of the 1968 
Federal Gun Control Act. In view of the 
claims being made on behalf of that leg- 
islation, I recently undertook, and am 
continuing, an investigation of the use 
of these ammunition sales records. My 
findings to date, further, convince me 
that no legislation such as this should be 
brought before the House without full 
hearings, and if brought before the House 
should be defeated. 

As the Members of this House are well 
aware, The Federal Gun Control Act 
of 1968 prohibits convicted felons and 
other obviously dangerous individuals 
from purchasing or obtaining any kind of 
guns or ammunition. To help enforce 
that prohibition so far as ammunition 
is concerned, the Congress required that 
records be kept of all sales of ammuni- 
tion usable in handguns, 

In recent weeks, my staff and I visited 
and contacted gun shops in the New York 
City area. From their ammunition sales 
records, we picked at random 90 names 
of individuals who purchased .22 caliber 
ammunition—which is usable in both 
handguns and longguns. We asked the 
FBI to check on those 90 individuals, and 
we were informed that 23 of them—26 
percent—have FBI criminal records. Of 
those, eight are clearly convicted felons— 
three of them having been convicted of 
crimes involving guns, 

The Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments, who have enforcement respon- 
sibilities here, have insisted that records 
of this type are useless and have refused 
even to look at them. The Ways and 
Means Committee Report on H.R. 3599 
implies that, and in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp statement cited above I included 
excerpts of letters I have received from 
those Departments in which they repeat 
that position. 

My investigation shows these records 
are not useless. It shows they could, if ap- 
propriately examined and used, lead to 
the arrest and prosecution of dangerous 
individuals before they have a chance to 
use their illegally obtained ammunition 
to commit crimes against innocent citi- 
zens. It suggests that, by ignoring these 
records, the administration in Washing- 
ton has failed to make full use of the laws 
to protect the public against crime, and 
thereby has subjected the public to need- 
less danger. 

In the course of my investigation, I 
talked to a number of gunshop owners 
who had no idea that Federal law pro- 
hibits purchase of handgun ammunition 
by convicted felons and other dangerous 
persons. When I informed them of that, 
they seemed considerably less skeptical 
about these records. That skepticism on 
the part of gun dealers, as well as legit- 
imate sportsmen, would be even further 
reduced if these records were properly 
used to apprehend individuals who have 
no business obtaining ammunition, rath- 
er than gathering dust on gunshop 
shelves as they now are. 

Lest anyone think that .22 caliber 
handguns are exclusively “sporting 
weapons,” it should be noted that .22 
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caliber handguns were used in 2,882 mur- 

ders last year alone according to FBI 

estimates. 

With that in mind, I have appealed to 
Secretary of the Treasury Connally and 
U.S. Attorney General Mitchell to begin 
examining handgun ammunition sales 
records rigorously and systematically, 
especially in high-crime urban areas, 
and—on the basis of the valuable infor- 
mation my study shows these records 
contain—to begin prosecuting dangerous 
individuals who are obtaining ammuni- 
tion illegally. I have also urged them to 
oppose any legislation in the Congress, 
including H.R. 3599, that would repeal 
handgun ammunition recordkeeping re- 
quirements. By refusing to use these 
records, the administration, in effect, has 
encouraged the forces in Congress who 
are behind the repeal effort and who are 
attempting, bit by bit, to gut existing 
Federal gun control laws, mild as they 
are. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also urged Chair- 
man CELLER to convene hearings in the 
coming months to review more fully the 
administration’s enforcement of existing 
Federal Gun Control Laws. Such hear- 
ings are essential if the House is to act 
judiciously on H.R. 3599 or any similar 
proposal. 

The National Council for a Responsi- 
ble Firearms Policy has announced its 
intention to encourage citizens around 
the country to go out and examine these 
ammunition sales records in their own 
communities, and I am giving my full 
support to these efforts. These records 
should then be checked against Federal, 
State, and local records of convicted 
criminals, addicts, and other dangerous 
individuals—as defined by the 1968 Act— 
and I intend to assist in every way pos- 
sible to see that those checks are made. 
The results will be sent to the Justice 
and Treasury Departments until those 
agencies begin fully meeting their re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, a more detail statement 
on my recent investigation, and copies of 
letters to Treasury Secretary Connally 
Attorney General Mitchell, and Chair- 
man CELLER follow: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JONATHAN 
BINGHAM (D-NY) RELEASING THE RESULTS 
OF AN INVESTIGATION REVEALING SALES OF 
HANDGUN AMMUNITION TO CONVICTED 
FELONS, AT A NEWS CONFERENCE, THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 6, 1972 
As you may recall, the 1968 Federal Gun 

Control Act prohibits convicted felons from 

receiving, possessing, or transporting guns or 

ammunition in interstate commerce, To help 
enforce that prohibition, the '68 law contains 

a provision that requires a record to be kept 

of all gun sales, and sales of all ammunition 

used in handguns, 

For the past two years, a bill has been 
brought to the floor of the House to termi- 
nate the recordkeeping requirement for .22- 
caliber rimfire ammunition, which can be 
used in both handguns and longguns, on 
grounds such records are useless and bother- 
some. Although it passsed the House in 1970, 
that bill has not yet been enacted. But it is 
likely to be brought up again shortly in the 
House, and it has prompted me to take a 
close look at the use to which these ammuni- 
tion sales records have been put in the fight 
against crime. I am prepared to report some 
results of that investigation. 

Early last year, I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Attorney General, each 
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of whom has responsibilities for particular 
aspects of gun law enforcement, to report to 
me the extent to which ammunition sales 
records—particularly .22 caliber sales rec- 
ords—are examined and investigated by Fed- 
eral officials, and the extent to which they 
are being used to prosecute felons and other 
individuals prohibited by Federal law from 
receiving ammunition. 

The Treasury reported that the Internal 
Revenue Service is “unable to process or 
check individual ammunition sales records 
in any meaningful way,” nor are any efforts 
planned to do so. Federal officials have not 
eyen required these records to be forwarded 
or reported to Federal agencies. They simply 
remain, gathering dust, in the 150,000 gun 
shops around the country where they are 
compiled. 

The Department of Justice reported that it 
has made no attempt to use any records of 
.22 caliber ammunition purchases in the 
prosecution of suspected criminal activity. 

Both Departments take the position that 
controls on ammunition sales simply are not 
effective as a law enforcement tool because 
the records are voluminous, ammunition 
“cannot be traced from manufacturer or sale 
to use,” and, therefore, the manpower effort 
and expense necessary to examine the records 
“would not be justified by the results that 
may reasonably be expected through enforce- 
ment of these controls.” 

(Copies of the letters from Treasury and 
Justice containing this information are here 
and available for inspection). 

The evidence used to initiate prosecutions 
of felons for receipt or possession of ammuni- 
tion or a gun, when such prosecutions are 
made at all, is generally the fact that a felon 
has been charged with using the ammuni- 
tion or weapon in the commission of a fur- 
ther crime. Possession of the weapon or am- 
munition is an additional charge tacked on 
as an afterthought. So far as I have been 
able to discover, however, there are no cases 
where, on the basis of an examination of 
sales records required to be kept by law, a 
felon or other dangerous individual (as de- 
fined in the law) was discovered to have 
received ammunition, and an arrest and pros- 
ecution was made simply on that basis before 
the felon had an opportunity to use that 
ammunition to commit a crime of violence. 
That, of course, is what should and must be 
done if the intent of Congress in enacting 
these laws is to be carried out, and if these 
laws are to be fully employed to protect the 
public. 

Since I could find no evidence that any 
Federal law enforcement agency is bothering 
even to look at these records, I decided to 
examine some of them myself. In the past 
several weeks, members of my staff and I 
visited and contacted gun shops in the New 
York City area. From their ammunition sales 
records, we picked at random the names and 
addresses of 90 individuals who had pur- 
chased .22 caliber rimfire ammunition in 
recent months (the law requires the name, 
address, age, and form of identification used 
by the purchaser to be logged.) 

Since the major purpose of the record- 
keeping requirement is to identify convicted 
felons who may be obtaining guns and am- 
munition, I requested the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in Washington to check the 90 
names and addresses on our list against the 
FBI's file of individuals with serious criminal 
records. The FBI complied, and I have the 
results. Those results, I think, show the 
considerable potential of these sales records 
in combatting crime, and the danger and 
foolishness of the Administration's policy of 
ignoring them. They indicate that large num- 
bers of felons are, in fact, receiving handgun 
ammunition illegally by simply purchasing 
over the counter, and the Federal govern- 
ment is doing nothing about it. 

Of the 90 names on the list, the FBI found 
23 with records of arrest or conviction—an 
astonishing 26%. Of these 23, eight individ- 
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uals have been convicted of crimes punish- 
able by a year or more in prison—three of 
them having committed crimes while armed. 
Two others appear to belong in this felony 
category, but cannot definitely be so listed 
without additional information on the dis- 
position of these cases. Two individuals, in- 
cluding one of the eight convicted felons, 
appear to be “unlawful users” of drugs. Rec- 
ords of the remaining twelve individuals 
show arrests without convictions, or arrests 
and convictions for relatively minor offenses. 

This is, only the tip of the iceberg. I have 
so far examined only .22 ammunition sales. 
.22 ammunition was used in 2,882 murders 
last year alone (a .22 caliber pistol was also 
used to kill Robert F. Kennedy). But heavier 
ammunition is even more commonly used in 
violent crimes with handguns, and it is likely 
that sales records of this heavier ammunition 
will reveal even more frequent purchases by 
convicted felons. And felons aren't the only 
group of individuals prohibited from receiv- 
ing ammunition—the law also prohibits drug 
users, mental defectives, and fugitives doing 
80. 
Finally, of course, my survey involved only 
a few gun shops in the New York City area. 
But the survey indicated that, across the na- 
tion, large numbers of dangerous individuals 
are buying ammunition illegally. 

It also shows that in every city and town, 
sales records exist that could be used to 
arrest and prosecute these dangerous indi- 
viduals and get them off the streets before 
they use the ammunition they have illegally 
obtained in a crime of violence against yet 
another victim. 

It shows that the current Administration in 
Washington is subjecting the public to un- 
necessary danger by failing to make full use 
of existing Federal gun laws in the fight 
against crime. The Administration has stub- 
bornly ignored a major legal tool which, if 
used, could have—and could still—prevent 
significant numbers of violent crimes. Rather 
than employing ammunition sales records as 
a “cutting edge” in the fight against violent 
crime, it has used them incidently. Further- 
more, by insisting that these records are use- 
less in law enforcement, the Administration 
in effect has been encouraging anti-gun con- 
trol forces in the Congress that are attempt- 
ing, bit by bit, to gut the Federal gun laws. 

With this in mind, I am today directing 
letters to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Connally, and the Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Mitchell, urging them to 
do several things. 

Most importantly, I am urging Treasury to 
institute regular examination and investiga- 
tion of ammunition sales records of the 
type I have demonstrated here, at least on a 
spot-check basis focusing on gun shops in 
high-crime urban areas. 

I am urging the Treasury Department to 
further investigate the particular purchases 
I discovered to have been made by apparent 
felons for possible prosecutions, and to report 
their findings and disposition of the cases to 
me. 

Iam urging the Justice Department to give 
high priority to prosecutions on the basis 
of future regular Treasury investigations of 
ammunition sales. 

I am urging them actively to oppose, on 
behalf of the Administration, all efforts in 
the Congress to repeal handgun ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping requirements. 

In addition, I plan to work with the Na- 
tional Council for a Responsible Firearms 
Policy, represented here this morning by its 
Executive Director, Mr. David Steinberg, to 
encourage citizens to visit gun shops to ex- 
amine handgun ammunition and gun sales 
records. I stand ready to assist them in any 
way necessary to see that these records are 
checked against state, local, and Federal rec- 
ords of criminals, addicts, fugitives, and 
mental incompetents. The results of those 
checks will be sent to the Justice and Treas- 
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ury Departments until those agencies begin 
fully meeting their responsibilities in this 
matter. 

Finally, Iam urging Chairman Emmanuel 
Celler of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
Senator Bayh of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to convene hearings in the near fu- 
ture on Administration enforcement of the 
1968 gun control act. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Gun CONTROL, 
January 6, 1972. 
Hon, JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am en- 
closing a letter and statement I have sent to 
Secretary Connally containing the results of 
an investigation I conducted which reveals 
that large numbers of individuals with 
felony and other records of irresponsible be- 
havior are currently purchasing handgun 
ammunition despite Federal laws prohibiting 
such persons from receiving or transporting 
guns and ammunition in interstate com- 
merce, and that the Federal government is 
doing nothing about it. This finding is based 
on a comparison of records of ammunition 
purchases in the New York City area with 
FBI crime records, 

I trust you will agree with me that failure 
fully to employ records of ammunition sales 
as a basis for prosecutions of felons and 
other irresponsible individuals for “receipt” 
constitutes a severe gap and failure in efforts 
by law enforcement officials to curb violent 
crime, and that your Department will give 
high priority to any cases of this kind re- 
ferred to it by the Treasury Department for 
prosecution. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 


JANUARY 6, 1972. 
Hon. JOHN CONNALLY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY CONNALLY: AS you may 
know, the Treasury Department has re- 
frained from any systematic or regular ex- 
amination and investigation of records of 
handgun ammunition sales required to be 
kept under Article 923 (g) of the Federal 
Firearms Act. Furthermore, the Department 
has taken the position that it is unable to 
process or check ammunition sales records in 
“any meaningful way,” and that to do so 
“would not be justified by the results that 
may reasonably be expected through enforce- 
ment of these controls.” This posture was 
articulated to me in a letter from your Gen- 
eral Counsel, Mr. Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., dated 
February 8, 1971 (copy enclosed). 

By taking this position, the Treasury De- 
partment has strengthened efforts in the 
Congress to repeal recordkeeping require- 
ments for .22 caliber rimfire ammunition, 
which is commonly used in handguns, as 
well as longguns. In addition, the Justice 
Department, citing your position, has re- 
ported to me that it has not attempted to 
bring prosecutions on the basis of ammuni- 
tion sales records against felons and other 
categories of individuals prohibited by Fed- 
eral law [18 U.S.C. 922 (g) and (h)] from 
receiving, possessing, or transporting guns 
and handguns ammunition. 

I have recently conducted a limited in- 
vestigation of records of .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion purchases in the New York City area, 
The detailed results of that study, and my 
views on it, are contained in the enclosed 
statement. Most significantly, I found that, 
of a sample of 90 individuals who purchased 
such ammunition, 12 had FBI records show- 
ing arrests and convictions for offenses 
making their ammunition purchase a proba- 
ble violation of Federal law. This suggests 
that your Department’s current practice of 
ignoring such records is most ill-advised and 
is creating a dangerous gap in one of the 
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most critical aspects of our national offensive 
against violent crime—keeping guns and 
ammunition out of the hands of clearly irre- 
sponsible individuals, 

With this in mind, I want to urge you 
strongly to reverse the present practice of 
your Department in this area by instructing 
the Internal Revenue Service: 

1. To investigate further the particular 
purchases of .22 caliber ammunition which 
my investigation shows were made by in- 
dividuals who apparently have felony records, 
and to refer all findings to the Justice De- 
partment for possible prosecutions. 

2. To institute regular examinations and 
investigation of ammunition sales records, at 
least to the extent of spot-checking record 
entries, particularly from gun shops in high- 
crime urban areas, against Federal records of 
known felons, fugitives, mentally incom- 
petent persons, and narcotics users. 

8. To direct and provide for the forwarding 
of ammunition sales records (or copies there- 
of) to a central repository in the Treasury 
Department to be organized and computer- 
ized so that they can be examined and used 
for law enforcement purposes easily and 
efficiently. 

4. To convey promptly to the Justice De- 
partment for further investigation and pros- 
ecution the records of ammunition purchases 
made by any individual in apparent violation 
of Federal law. 

5. To oppose, on behalf of your Department 
and the Administration, any further efforts 
in the Congress to repeal handgun ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping requirements, including 
specifically H.R. 3559, now pending before the 
House of Representatives. 

In my judgment, these proposed actions 
are fully within your authority under cur- 
rent statute. If, however, you determine that 
additional funds or legal authority are re- 
quired to pursue the course I have recom- 
mended, I trust you will so advise me so that 
I may join you in seeking enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAM B. BINGHAM. 
JANUARY 7, 1972. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CELLER: I want to draw 
your attention to the results of an investiga- 
tion I have conducted indicating that large 
numbers of felons are receiving handgun 
ammunition illegally by simply purchasing it 
over the counter, and that the Executive 
branch is doing nothing about it. My views 
on the matter, and the detailed findings of 
my investigation, are contained in the en- 
closed statement. 

This apparent default in Executive branch 
enforcement responsibilities seems to me to 
argue strongly for hearings more fully to 
review enforcement of the gun control legis- 
lation enacted by Congress in 1968. I want to 
urge you to give serious consideration to con- 
vening such hearings before your Commit- 
tee in the near future. I would, of course, be 
happy to participate in any way that might 
be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 


McGOVERN STILL SUPPORTS 
SCHOOL BUSING COURT DECI- 
SIONS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been erroneously reported that Senator 
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GEORGE McGovern was on the brink of 
announcing his opposition to the recent 
school busing decisions of the Federal 
courts. So that the record will be perfect- 
ly clear on where Senator McGovern 
stands on this issue, I would like to call 
attention to his statement of yesterday in 
which he emphatically reaffirms his com- 
mitment to the integration of the public 
schools and his support of the busing de- 
cisions. He is to be commended for his 
straightforwardness and candor, as the 
following statement indicates; 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE McGovERN 

The report that I am considering opposing 
the school busing orders of federal courts, 
or the recent decision consolidating school 
districts in Richmond, Virginia, is totally 
without foundation, All of my political life 
I have fought for the principle and the prac- 
tice of integrated schools, based on simple 
justice and the unanimous view of all who 
have studied the problem that integrated 
education is better for the children and the 
community. I will not change that position, 
regardless of the political cost. 

I believe that school busing and redis- 
tricting, as ordered by the federal courts, are 
among the prices we are paying for a century 
of segregation in our housing patterns, For 
more than a generation, black children were 
bused to avoid integrated schools. One of 
the more cynical aspects of our present de- 
bate is that President Nixon, seeking to make 
political capital of this difficult situation, is 
ignoring history and asking the nation to be- 
lieve this problem began yesterday. 

We would be better served if the President 
announced, as I have, that he intends to en- 
force the law, and not turn Americans 
against their neighbors on this issue. Then 
we could all turn our attention to the real 
problem, which is how to achieve quality 
education at the end of the bus line and 
neighborhood schools in neighborhoods in 
which every American can live. 


THE NIXON PRESIDENCY 


HON. RICHARD W. MALLARY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. MALLARY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an editorial from the Burlington, Vt., 
Free Press which places in proper per- 
spective President Nixon’s efforts and 
accomplishments on both domestic and 
international levels. In its conclusion, the 
editorial states: 

The integrity, the intelligence, the inspira- 
tion and the human concern of Richard M. 
Nixon have given America a Presidential lead- 
ership of uncommon excellence. 


I enter the entire editorial with the be- 
lief that this positive and realistic atti- 
tude concerning America today is worthy 
of our consideration: 


THE NIXON PRESIDENCY 


Our Nation is being led by a President of 
great courage and extraordinary vision. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon deserves the strong support and 
the heartfelt thanks of the American people 
for the victories he has brought, and the 
victories he is struggling against great odds 
to bring, for the betterment of humankind. 

Yet too often these days we read “‘intellec- 
tual” anti-Nixon criticism—most of it snide, 
grossly unwarranted, and some approaching 
the obscene. There are people who are so full 
of hatred, apparently, that they cannot grasp 
simple facts, they cannot give any credit 
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whatever where great credit is obviously due, 
they distort history to their own prejudices, 
and they commit intellectual violence on the 
Nixon Presidency in so many other ways. 

Less than three years ago Richard Nixon 
inherited a raging war in Southeast Asia, and 
it cannot be denied that within a few months 
the American involyement there will be 
merely one-tenth or less what it was. This 
nearly impossible task could have been 
achieved only by a leader of remarkable forti- 
tude and unassailable trust. Yet what do the 
anti-Nixon critics say? “He was lucky and 
he had time,” they sneer. Sure, and how much 
luck and how much time were involved in 
getting us into Vietnam during the two pre- 
vious administrations? 

Also inherited by Richard Nixon was an 
economy terribly inflated by the “guns and 
butter” spending policies of his predecessors. 
And so again with demonstration of great 
courage, he took the unprecedented step of 
ordering wage and price controls. Yet what 
do the anti-Nixon critics say and do? They 
charge him with the unemployment created 
by the inflation, and the greedy among them 
refuse to cooperate in the anti-inflation 
battle. 

The historic and supreme accomplishments 
of the Nixon Presidency also include the over- 
tures to Communist China, the pending 
Presidential visits to that land and to Soviet 
Russia, and the determined prevention of a 
devastating war in the Middle East. 

On the domestic front, Richard Nixon has 
proposed a revolutionary reform of the wel- 
fare system, and he has multiplied many 
times over the expenditures for prison reform 
and for a host of other vital programs for 
which he is given scant credit. He has dra- 
matically reduced the military budget, too far 
in our opinion, and he has sought to make 
government more responsive to the people in 
all areas. 

He must be doing a lot that’s right, for 
both the liberals and the conservatives are 
outspokenly antagonistic toward his leader- 
ship. The liberals are angry because the 
President has achieved where they only the- 
orize, and the conservatives are angry be- 
cause the President is too modern and too 
practical. 

Unquestionably, Richard Nixon has accom- 
plished more in his short Presidency than 
any other leader could possibly have achieved 
under the circumstances. We can only guess 
how much more he could accomplish for his 
constituency if he and the Congress were of 
the same political affiliation! 

The anti-Nixon critics, in seeming despera- 
tion, now are resorting to dishonest tactics in 
their attempts to cut short his Presidency. 
We note, especially, the campaign finance 
provisions of the tax cut bill. These tactics 
are not only dishonest—they insult the intel- 
ligence of every fair-minded American. 

But the Nixon Presidency will survive the 
cheap shots of its opponents. It has accom- 
plished so much, and it can achieve so much 
more. 

The integrity, the intelligence, the inspira- 
tion and the human concern of Richard M. 
Nixon have given America & Presidential 
leadership of uncommon excellence. We 
salute him, and we herewith pledge our con- 
tinued support.—F.B.S. 


LESSONS IN PREPAREDNESS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 
Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 


the Recorp the outstanding address by 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover which he 
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gave to the New York chapter of the 
American Ordnance Association on the 
occasion of being awarded its newly es- 
tablished Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves Gold 
Medal. Admiral Rickover is most deserv- 
ing of this high honor and was cited for 
his creative contributions to the devel- 
opment of nuclear propulsion. 

Admiral Rickover’s address to the 
American Ordnance Association contains 
some hard facts of life that should be 
read by all Americans. 

The address follows: 

Lessons IN PREPAREDNESS 
(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover) 


There is today a division of opinion among 
the American people regarding the necessity 
of reinforcing our military strength, In judg- 
ing between conflicting views on this mat- 
ter, the deciding factor must be their rele- 
vance to the world as it is, not as we would 
wish it to be, Granted the hideousness of 
modern war, can we deduce therefrom that 
mankind is now wise enough to forego re- 
course to arms? 

A look at history should put us on guard 
against those who claim that humanity has 
now reached a state where, in formulating 
national policy, the possibility of armed ag- 
gression can be safely disregarded. 

I am reminded of the intense opposition 
to the Navy’s 15-cruiser bill in 1929. It was 
argued by many that with the signing of 
the Kellogg Peace Pact the year before, it 
was no longer n to build new war- 
ships—this in light of the lessons of World 
War I, which had erupted despite the various 
Hague peace treaties. 

These ships were of inestimable value in 
helping us win World War II. The war itself 
was prolonged because Congress—heeding 
the “merchants of death” argument—pro- 
hibited shipment of war materials to Britain 
and France in 1939. 

Then, too, weight must be given to the 
credentials of those propounding opposite 
views. Are they public servants charged with 
the awesome responsibility to secure our 
country against foreign conquest? Or are 
they private individuals not accountable to 
anyone for the consequences of their opin- 
ions—private individuals who feel free to 
express their personal abhorrence of war and 
to agitate, within the screen of rhetoric, for a 
reduction of the financial burden that mili- 
tary preparedness imposes on the taxpayer? 

Would the majority of the electorate ac- 
cept their argument that, given our unmet 
domestic needs, we cannot afford an effec- 
tive defense position vis-a-vis our potential 
adversaries? Or that war is so horrible that 
it is better to suffer defeat than to fight? 

There can surely be no doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are opposed to relinquishment of our 
defense capability, recognizing full well that 
there will then be no one left to prevent, a 
takeover by Communist power. 

Whether one accepts the optimistic view 
that a permanent East-West détente can be 
negotiated, or the pessimistic view that ulti- 
mately we shall have to fight for our liberties, 
this Nation has no future if it allows itself 
to be outmatched militarily. 

As for the high cost of preparedness, the 
approximately $70 billion allocated to defense 
for fiscal 1971 was the smallest percentage 
of our gross national product in 20 years— 
just 7 per cent. Defense expenditures in 
that fiscal year represented about 35 per cent 
of our total Federal budget outlays, com- 
pared with 44 per cent in fiscal 1969. 
Omitting the costs of the Vietnam war and 
allowing for inflation, our armed forces have 
less buying power today than they had two 
decades ago. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
resources have been diverted from the farm 
sector to defense, and there appears to be 
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increasing preoccupation with national se- 
curity. And remember that actual war costs 
absorb but a small portion of Soviet expendi- 
tures, while we are spending many billions 
of dollars a year in Vietnam. As for myself, 
I would rather be alive at 10 per cent than 
dead at 7 per cent. 

If history teaches anything it is surely that 
weakness invites attack; that it takes but one 
aggressor to plunge the world into war 
against the wishes of dozens of peace-loving 
nations, if the former is militarily strong and 
the latter are not, 

Yet there are those who deprecate the 
need to maintain military supremacy, or at 
least parity, with the Communist empires, 
on the grounds that other nations have ac- 
cepted a decline from first to second or third 
rank and that we ourselves for most of our 
history were militarily a second-rate power 
yet secure enough within our borders. 

They forget that we then profiited from the 
Pax Britannica, even as the former great 
powers of Europe who have lost their defense 
capability enjoy political freedom today only 
because we are strong enough to defend them 
and are ready to do so. 

What it means to be weak and without 
American protection should be evident to all 
who observed the tragic drama of Czechoslo- 
vakia “negotiating” with Russia the con- 
tinuing subjugation of her people. 

The concept that a “weapons race” is the 
cause of war was a widely held theory prior 
to World War I. Many historical studies of 
the cause of that war have disproved this fal- 
lacy. And certainly it cannot be claimed that 
World War II was caused by an armaments 
race. In fact that war might well have been 
prevented had Britain, France, and the 
United States been better prepared. 

It was for this very reason that at the end 
of World Wars I and II we vowed never again 
to be caught unprepared. Whether or not to 
use our military forces is decided by our 
civillan leaders, not by the military. The 
military is asked for advice, but the decision 
is that of the civilian leadership. 

Our Navy is not a direct threat to any 
country. Its strength lies in its ability to be 
deployed rapidly at distances from the United 
States, Its very existence as a “fleet in being” 
serves to deter those who might otherwise 
think lightly about starting hostilities. 

Many valuable lessons for today can be 
drawn from our experiences in past wars. For 
example, when Germany decided to invade 
Russia in 1941, their staff studies showed 
that the Soviet Union would be defeated in 
8 weeks—10 at most. Our military attaché 
in Moscow advised the War Department that 
the war would be over in 3 months, I well 
remember that the German estimate for the 
length of World War I was also 3 months. 

These estimates should place us on guard 
against those who believe that long, world- 
wide wars are no longer possible. Even the 
present “minor” Vietnamese wars has en- 
dured for longer than the foremost defense 
civilians and our military leaders predicted. 

Having served in both World Wars, I may 
perhaps be forgiven for not being as optimis- 
tic about permanent peace, the beneficence 
of unilateral disarmament, and the current 
belief held by many—especially by our “in- 
tellectuals”—that the sheer horror of a long 
war will compel its avoidance. 

A brief look at some of the grim statistics 
of World War II will show why prevention of 
war is an order of magnitude less costly than 
engaging in it. The money we save today in 
lowering our defenses will surely be but a 
pittance compared with what it will cost us 
if we are not strong enough to deter war. 

Russia was invaded in June 1941. By winter 
of that year the cost of the war was already 
truly colossal. To the 6 million, possibly as 
many as 8 million, military losses in killed 
and captured were added millions of civilian 
casualties—a million or more dead of starva- 
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tion alone in Leningrad during the winter of 
1941-1942. 

By the end of 1941 the Soviet Union had 
lost 47 per cent of her inhabited places, ter- 
ritory in which 80 million persons had lived. 
That territory had produced 71 per cent of 
Soviet pig iron, 58 per cent of its steel, 63 per 
cent of its coal, and 42 per cent of its elec- 
tricity. By the end of their 1941 offensive the 
Germans had occupied areas that had pro- 
duced 38 per cent of the grain and cattle and 
84 per cent of the Soviet sugar. 

The total military service deaths on the 
Soviet side reached more than 12 million, 
The West German estimate of Soviet military 
losses is 13.6 million, including 1.75 million 
permanently disabled. The war also cost the 
Soviets some 7 million civilians. The losses, 
civilian and military, of Finland, the Baltic 
States, and of eastern and southeastern Eu- 
ropean countries added millions more. 

The German military dead in World War 
II numbered between 3 and 3.5 million; their 
civilian dead, 1.5 million, 

The figures I have stated are vastly in- 
creased by the military and civilian dead of 
Great Britain, France, the United States, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Japan, China, and 
of many more countries. Poland lost one 
quarter of her entire people. The total of all 
soldiers killed in World War II was 26.8 
million, 

Unfortunately, few people study history, 
which accounts for the trusim that history 
repeats itself. In fact, not many of our people 
understand the devastation wrought by 
World War II. That war ended a quarter of 
& century ago. Half the people in the United 
States were not alive then; they, as well as 
people then in their early teens, had no 
direct connection with the war. 

It is not too farfetched to say that 75 per 
cent of the American people have no vivid 
memory of what a world war really means. 
The lesson of that war, its page of history, is 
worth a book of logic. 

You may remember Blackstone’s statement 
that security of the person is the first, and 
liberty of the individual the second “abso- 
lute right inherent in every Englishman.” 
Just so, the first right of every American is 
to be protected against foreign attack, and 
the first duty of our Government is to keep 
our Nation alive. Given the world situation, 
this calls for maintenance of a defense capa- 
bility adequate to discourage potential ag- 
gressors. President Nixon has said: 

“It is essential to avoid putting an Ameri- 
can President, either this President or the 
next President, in the position where the 
United States would be second rather than 
first or at least equal to any potential 
enemy.” 

He has also said, in discussing the Cuban 
missile crisis: 

“I do not want to see an American Presi- 
dent in the future, in the event of any crisis, 
have his diplomatic credibility impaired be- 
cause the United States was in a second-class 
or inferior position. We saw what it meant 
to the Soviets when they were second.” 

Turning back to the present, you may ask 
what needs to be done in these times of 
turmoil and peril. The blunt situation fac- 
ing us is that Soviet Russia is doing all the 
things a nation would do if it wanted to be 
the No. One military power with clear un- 
equivocal superiority. 

The U.S. Navy has not taken any further 
steps to increase its strategic offensive force. 
There has not been an arms race—the 
Soviets have been running at full speed all 
by themselves. 

However, as I am most familiar with the 
threat posed by the Soviets to our naval 
power, I would like to confine myself to this 
area, and specifically to submarines. But the 
logic of what I say is valid for land, sea, and 
air power as well. 

The Soviets are embarked on a program 
which reveals a singular awareness of the 
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importance of sea power, and an unmistak- 
able resolve to become the most powerful 
maritime force in the world. They demon- 
strate a thorough understanding of the basic 
elements of sea power: knowledge of the 
seas; a strong, modern merchant marine; 
and a powerful new navy. They are surging 
forward with a naval and maritime program 
that is a technological marvel. 

Starting with 200 diesel-powered sub- 
marines at the end of World War II, most 
of which were obsolete, the Soviet Union 
embarked on the largest peacetime sub- 
marine construction program in history, 
producing over 580 modern submarines in 
26 years—most designed for long-range 
operations, 

During the same period the United States 
built 113 submarines. In two years alone, 1955 
and 1956, the Soviets completed 150 sub- 
marines, almost 14% times the total num- 
ber of submarines this country has produced 
in the past 26 years. 

The Soviets have applied tremendous na- 
tional resources to the expansion and 
modernization of their submarine construc- 
tion yards. They now have the largest and 
most modern submarine building yards in 
the world, giving them several times the 
nuclear submarine construction capacity pos- 
sessed by the United States. 

They are credited with a nuclear sub- 
marine production capability of twenty 
ships a year on a single-shift basis. They 
have the facilities to increase this rate of 
production considerably. At present, while 
our Poseidon conversions are going on, the 
maximum U.S. capacity to build nuclear 
submarines is less than half that of the 
Soviets. Upon completion of these con- 
versions—about 1977—the best we could do 
would still be well below their capacity. 

One of the most important steps they 
have taken has been the development of 
& larger reservoir of trained engineers to 
support their submarine design and build- 
ing program. They graduate ten times as 
many naval architects and marine engineers 
per year as we. 

While we cannot specifically count the 
number of Soviet scientists, and engineers 
devoted to naval work, it is apparent that 
they have created a broad technological base. 
They have committed extensive resources to 
support development of their naval forces. 

According to the latest unclassified data, 
the Soviets now have a total of about 340 
submarines, all built since World War II. 
About 100 of these are nuclear-powered. The 
total U.S. force is 137 submarines, 95 of 
which are nuclear-powered, the remainder 
diesel-powered. Most of our diesel units were 
built during World War II, 

Today, as a result of the Soviet large-scale 
construction program, our lead in nuclear- 
powered submarines has disappeared. They 
are yearly out-producing us in nuclear sub- 
marines by 3 or 4 to 1. Even if we should 
decide at once to reverse this trend, our ef- 
forts could not begin to bear fruit for several 
years. In the interim, the Russian lead will 
grow substantially. By 1975 it is estimated 
they will have something like 50 per cent 
more nuclear submarines than the United 
States. 

Of even greater concern than total num- 
bers is the fact that since 1968 the Soviets 
have introduced several new designs, besides 
converting older designs to improve their 
capabilities. They have introduced signifi- 
cantly improved second-generation versions 
of the first-generation attack, cruise-missile, 
and ballistic-missile nuclear submarine 
designs. 

One of their current new designs is the 
YANKEE class nuclear-powered ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine introduced in 1968. These 
submarines look very much like our latest 
Polaris type and are capable of submerged 
launching of 16 ballistic missiles with a 
range of 1,300 miles. 
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They now have some thirty-five of the 
YANKEE class in operation or under construc- 
tion; this class is being built at a rate of 
about six to eight a year. It is estimated that 
they will surpass our Polaris fleet of forty- 
one by i974, probably sooner. 

Further, it must not be forgotten that the 
Soviets also have over thirty conventional 
and nuclear-powered ballistic-missile sub- 
marines of an earlier design. Thus, we are 
faced with the imminent loss of our lead in 
numbers of sea-based strategic missiles—no 
matter what action we take today. 

While the extent of their submarine design 
and construction effort is alarming, this is 
not the only area of concern. We have long 
relied on superior quality in our submarines 
to compensate for lack of numbers. But 
recent evidence indicates that the Soviets 
are making considerable progress in all as- 
pects of submarine capability, thus mark- 
edly reducing whatever qualitative advan- 
tage we may have had. Weapon systems, 
speed, detection devices, quietness of oper- 
ation, all make a significant contribution to 
the effectiveness of a submarine force. From 
what we have been able to learn, they have 
attained equality in a number of these char- 
acteristics and superiority in some. 

The Soviet submarine force, like the entire 
Soviet Navy, has become capable of sustained 
open-ocean operations and is being used to 
support foreign policy in various areas of the 
world. Last year the tempo of worldwide 
Soviet submarine operations was at an all- 
time high. 

During their 1970 large-scale naval maneu- 
vers that included over 200 ships in the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans and in 9 adjoin- 
ing seas, they deployed a large number of 
nuclear submarines away from their home 
bases. 

Because of their expanding range of op- 
erations, the Soviet Navy can now deploy 
long-range missiles in submarines hidden 
underwater along the entire length of our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Thus they have brought 95 per 
cent of American population and industrial 
centers within the range of their submarine- 
based missiles. 

We now must reconcile ourselves to living 
with Russian submarines targeting their nu- 
clear missiles on us from nearby ocean areas 
we thought of until recently as friendly 
American waters. 

The Russians are in the Mediterranean. 
They operate regularly and continually in 
the North Atlantic and the Norwegian Sea. 
Russian naval units now are being seen with 
regularity in the Indian Ocean and off both 
coasts of Africa. They are in the Pacific, the 
Arctic, and the Antarctic. 

The swimming Russian bear is not yet 
10 feet tall, but he is 5 feet, 8 inches—and 
growing rapidly. He has not yet wrested su- 
premacy of the seas from the free world, but 
he is making a very determined effort to do so. 
If we are not alert, we may find tomorrow 
that our strength has been check-mated at 
sea, 

Throughout our history the waters that 
wash our shores have been friendly. They 
have given us geographical protection, mak- 
ing it practically impossible for anyone to at- 
tack us. They also have given us time to build 
up our strength when danger threatened. 

But the tempo of modern technology has 
changed all this, as it has changed so many 
other things. It has stripped this country of 
our “friendly oceans.” The Atlantic and the 
Pacific are no longer “friendly”—they have 
become broad highways whence attacks can 
be launched against us. 

The fact that our country, previously in- 
vulnerable, has now become yulnerable must 
sink into the public consciousness. 

Today it is fashionable to advocate a re- 
duction in defense and to use the money 
saved for domestic purposes. Those who so 
advocate do not test their theories or their 
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deductions by events. While men are perish- 
ing from the eruption of a volcano they are 
blissfully beating time and listening to the 
music of the heavenly spheres and marvel- 
ing at the harmony. Meanwhile Soviet Rus- 
sia is preparing a military establishment 
which, by 1975, can be ahead of ours in vir- 
tually all respects. 

The bearer of bad news is always punished. 
In ancient times, he might be put to death. 
Today he becomes “controversial” and un- 
popular. But if there is one subject on which 
the American people must know the truth, 
however unpalatable, it is our military posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

“Peace for our time!” declared Neville 
Chamberlain. And what followed was 6 years 
of one of the bloodiest conflicts ever experi- 
enced by mankind—a conflict that nearly 
wrecked Western civilization. Let us hope 
that the lessons of appeasement and unpre- 
paredness have not receded into the dim 
shadows of past victory. 


SOME THINGS YOU ALWAYS WANT- 
ED TO KNOW ABOUT THE TRANS- 
ALASKA PIPELINE BUT HAVE BEEN 
AFRAID TO ASK 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I regret that certain ill-advised com- 
ments have been made about the draft 
permit stipulations for the proposed 
trans-Alaska pipeiine. Our colleague, 


Congressman Les Asrın of Wisconsin, 


the author of these comments, did not 
bother to contact the Department of the 
Interior or otherwise learn all of the 
facts which were available at the time. 
Instead, he based his statement on in- 
formation brought to him in a paper bag. 

The comments were made on Decem- 
ber 31, 1971; aud they compare the 
January 1971 draft with a September 30, 
1971, draft. However, there is a later 
draft dated December 15, 1971, which 
has some significant changes from the 
September draft. 

The Department of the Interior has 
appointed a stipulations review team to 
be primarily responsible for drafting the 
permit stipulations. This committee has 
been closely involved with the perfec- 
tion of these stipulations for over 2 years, 
and it would be irresponsible to com- 
ment on the work of this committee 
without first finding out what the com- 
mittee is considering. 

In an effort to clear the air of un- 
founded allegations and to keep the Con- 
gress and the public informed of the real 
efforts of the Department of the Interior 
on behalf of the environment, I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a memorandum 
dated January 7, 1971, by the stipulations 
review team. This memorandum reviews 
certain suggested revisions of the pro- 
posed stipulations and concludes by say- 
ing: 

The Review Team has not yet completed 
its review and the stipulations are still in 
draft form. If the review discloses any weak- 
nesses, they will be remedied before the pro- 
posed stipulations are presented to the Sec- 
retary for his consideration. 


Anyone desiring to make comments 
about the proposed stipulations in the 
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future should visit the Department of 
the Interior to inquire about the con- 
tinuing progress on the stipulations, as 
opposed to utilizing the more cumber- 
some technique of press release based on 
paper bag intelligence. 

The memorandum follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1972. 
To: Deputy Under Secretary. 
From: Stipulations Review Team. 
Subject: Proposed Trans-Alaska Pipeline— 
Draft Permit Stipulations. 

This responds to your request that a re- 
view be made of certain suggested revisions 
of the proposed trans-Alaska pipeline stipu- 
lations. As you know, the stipulations are 
being prepared for inclusion in any pipe- 
line right-of-way permit that may be issued 
by the Department. Since the initial draft 
of such stipulations was prepared, over two 
years ago, a number of revised drafts have 
been prepared by the Stipulations Review 
Team. The revisions made by the team are 
actually recommendations made by the 
team in an effort to perfect the stipulations. 
Those recommendations will eventually be 
presented to the Secretary for his approval 
or rejection. That stage has not as yet been 
reached and the proposed stipulations are 
still in draft form; the date of the latest 
draft being December 15, 1971. 

The suggested revisions which you re- 
quested be reviewed are those that are set 
forth in an interim working draft dated 
September 30, 1971. You requested that the 
review be made to determine whether, when 
compared to the draft of January 1971 which 
was an attachment to the Draft Environ- 
mental Statement, the suggested revisions 
had the effect of weakening the stipulations. 
This memorandum answers that question 
for each of the proposed revisions you enu- 
merated and, in addition, relates them to 
the current draft of the stipulations. This 
memorandum was prepared after consulta- 
tion with the other members of the Stipula- 
tions Review Team and technical consult- 
ants who participated in the Team’s review, 
and it has their concurrence. 

1. The first proposed revision concerns the 
provision which appeared at B.5.a. of the 
draft of January 1971 as follows (at page 11): 

“Any structure, property, land, or aquatic 
habitat (including the renewable fish re- 
sources contained therein) harmed or dam- 
aged by or during the construction, opera- 
tion or maintenance of the Pipeline shall be 
reconstructed, repaired, rehabilitated and re- 
stored, as may be necessary, by Permittee as 
soon as practicable, so that the condition 
thereof, in the judgment of the Authorized 
Officer, is at least equal to the condition 
thereof immediately prior to such damage or 
destruction. Permittee further shall abate as 
soon as practicable any condition existing 
with respect to the Pipeline or with respect 
to the construction, operation or mainte- 
nance thereof, which may be causing harm 
or damage to any person, structure, property, 
land, stream, wildlife or fishery resources.” 

After review, the provision was changed to 
read as follows at B.5.a. of the working draft 
revision dated September 30, 1971, at page 9) : 

“Permittee shall abate as soon as practi- 
cable any condition existing with respect to 
the construction, operation, or maintenance 
of the Pipeline which may be causing harm 
or damage to any person, structure, property, 
land or aquatic habitat, or fishery and wild- 
life resource. Any structure, property, land 
or aquatic habitat, or fishery and wildlife re- 
source harmed or damaged by or during the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
the Pipeline shall be reconstructed, repaired, 
rehabilitated, and restored to the satisfaction 
of the Authorized Officer by the Permittee.” 

In the current draft, of December 15, 1971, 
it appears as follows at 1.7.1. (page 14): 

“Permittee shall abate as soon as practi- 
cable any condition existing with respect to 
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the construction, operation or maintenance 
of the Pipeline that causes or threatens to 
cause harm or damage to any person, struc- 
ture, property, land, aquatic habitat or other 
resource, Any structure, property, land, fish 
and wildlife and their habitat or any other 
resources harmed or damaged by or during 
the construction, operation, maintenance or 
abandonment of the pipeline shall be re- 
constructed, repaired, rehabilitated and re- 
stored to the satisfaction of the Authorized 
Officer by Permittee, Permittee shall be liable 
in accordance with applicable laws for loss 
or damage to property of others or for bodily 
injuries to or the death of any person in 
any way arising from or connected with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the pipeline.” 

There were several reasons for suggesting 
the revision. As originally written, the Per- 
mittee would be required to reconstruct, re- 
pair rehabilitate and restore damaged struc- 
tures or lands to a state which in the opinion 
of the Authorized Officer was “at least equal 
to” the condition which had obtained prior 
to the damage. This raised the question as to 
what “equal” meant. It was not clear what 
standard was to be employed. One possible 
interpretation would be that it related to 
physical characteristics; another, that it re- 
lated to the quality or integrity of the dam- 
aged structure or land. With such differing 
interpretations, it could be possible, in a dis- 
pute regarding compliance, for the Permit- 
tee to claim that it had met the requirement 
by performing minimal repairs, even though 
the Authorized Officer might not agree and 
might wish more to be done. Rather than 
allowing such a disagreement to arise, it was 
thought better to remove the ambiguity. 

In addition, it was recognized that in some 
situations, it might be better from an envi- 
ronmental standpoint, to repair or recon- 
struct differently than the January 1971 
stipulation required. For example, the re- 
moval of a building might be beneficial, and 
restoration or repair not desired at all; ifa 
ledge were cut down, it might be better from 
an environmental or engineering standpoint 
to replace it with a more gentle slope. Be- 
cause of the many possibilities, it was felt 
that this was a matter best left to the judg- 
ment of the Authorized Officer, unfettered 
with an arbitrary standard which might pose 
practical difficulties. 

It should also be noted that the stipu- 
lation has been strengthened to require 
the Permittee to abate conditions which 
threaten, harm or damage. 

2. The second proposed revision concerns 
the provision which appeared as E.2, at page 
29 of the January 1971 draft, as follows: 

“Permittee shall conduct its activities in 
a manner which will prevent pollution of 
land and water, and will not degrade the 
present high quality of Alaskan waters, there- 
by protecting aquatic and terrestial life. 

“Toxic material, sediments, or organic sub- 
stances which cause eutrophication shall not 
be released in any lake, water drainage, estu- 
ary, or marine waters in such concentrations 
as would exceed acceptable water standards, 
Every effort shall be made to protect water 
bodies from damage by erosion and un- 
natural drainage conditions. In the design, 
construction and operation of the Pipeline, 
protection or water quality shall be of prime 
importance. Criteria for compliance shall be 
the “Alaska State Plan-Water Quality Stand- 
ards for Interstate Waters within the State 
of Alaska” as revised. 

“Unless waived by the Authorized Officer, 
dikes or cofferdams shall be installed to sep- 
arate concrete work areas from lakes or 
streams during construction. 

“Mobile ground equipment shall be kept 
out of the waters of lakes, streams or rivers 
except for necessary crossings within right- 
of-way limits.” 

It appeared in the September 30, 1971, 
draft as E.2., at page 23, as follows: 

“Permittee shall conduct its activities in a 
manner that will prevent pollution of land 
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and water and will not degrade the present 
quality of Alaskan waters thereby protect- 
ing aquatic and terrestrial life. 

“Any material, sediments, or organic sub- 
stances that cause toxicity or eutrophication 
shall not be released to any surface or sub- 
surface waters in concentrations that violate 
the State of Alaska “Water Quality Stand- 
ards” as approved by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

“Mobile ground equipment shall not be 
operated in lakes, streams or rivers except as 
essential for authorized operations.’” 

The current language is at 2.2.2 of the 
December 15, 1971, (page 26) as follows: 

“2.2.2 Water and Land Pollution. 

“2.2.2.1 Permittee shall comply with ap- 
plicable “Water Quality Standards” of the 
State of Alaska as approved by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

“2.2.2.2 Unless approved by the Author- 
ized Officer, mobile ground equipment shall 
not be operated in lakes, streams or rivers. 

At the time the January 1971 draft was 
prepared, the Water Quality Standards of the 
State of Alaska had not been fully approved 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Accordingly, it was determined to utilize some 
general language and reconsider the language 
after the Standards were completed. Such 
has now occurred and the approved Stand- 
ards obviate the need for the prior language. 
In addition, the second sentence, dealing with 
erosion, now appears at 2.4 of the Decem- 
ber 15, 1971, draft. The changes have made 
the stipulation more specific and therefore 
more enforceable and nothing of substance 
has been deleted. 

3. The third proposed revision concerns the 
authority of the Authorized Officer and ap- 
peared in B.2 of the January 1971 draft (at 
page 4) as follows: 

“In the event the Authorized Officer deter- 
mines in his absolute discretion that Permit- 
tee has failed or refused to comply with any 
provisions of this permit, or any other per- 
mit issued in connection with the Pipeline, 
the Authorized Officer, by written order, may 
suspend or terminate any or all of Permit- 
tee’s activities under any or all of such per- 
mits. Permittee shall not resume such sus- 
pended or terminated activities until given 
written authorization to do so by the Author- 
ized Officer.” 

It appeared in B.2 of the September 30, 
1971, draft at page 3, as follows: 

“In the event the Authorized Officer deter- 
mines that Permittee has failed or refused to 
comply with any provision of this permit or 
any other permit issued in connection with 
the Pipeline, the Authorized Officer, by writ- 
ten order, may suspend or terminate any or 
all of Permittee’s activities under any or all 
of such permits. Permittee shall not resume 
such suspended or terminated activities until 
given written authorization to do so by the 
Authorized Officer.” 

It now appears in the December 15, 1971, 
draft as 1.3.4 (page 5) as follows: 

“In the event the Authorized Officer deter- 
mines that Permittee has failed or refused to 
comply with any provision of this permit or 
any other permit issued in connection with 
the Pipeline, the Authorized Officer, by writ- 
ten order, may suspend or terminate any or 
all of Permittee’s activities under any or all 
of such permits. Permittee shall not resume 
such suspended or terminated activities until 
given written authorization to do so by the 
Authorized Officer.” 

The change in question is the deletion of 
the words “in his absolute discretion.” The 
Review Team removed this for several rea- 
sons, First, the determination regarding 
Permittee’s compliance or non-compliance 
is, by the terms of the stipulation as a whole, 
discretionary in the Authorized Officer and 
that discretion is not decreased at all by the 
deletion of the “absolute” language. In the 
event that a dispute arose over a determina- 
tion of the Authorized Officer and litigation 
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ensued, the court would never uphold an 
exercise of administrative discretion that 
was not reasonable in the circumstances of 
the case. Neither equity nor administrative 
law would recognize an administrator's “ab- 
solute” discretion. Although colorful, the 
word was of no practical or legal significance. 
Secondly, use of the term made the stipula- 
tion contradictory on its face, since the next 
paragraph provided for appeals to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It was therefore patent 
that the Authorized Officer’s discretionary 
determination was not “absolute.” Thirdly, 
use of the term raised questions regarding 
the extent and nature of the Authorized 
Officer’s discretionary authority under the 
other stipulations, 

4. The fourth proposed revision concerns 
the liabilities of the Permittee with respect 
to Alaska fish resources. Subsection B.5.a. of 
the January 1971 draft, (page 11) required 
the permittee to reconstruct, repair, rehabili- 
tate or restore any structures, property, land 
or aquatic habitat (including the renewable 
fish resources contained therein) harmed or 
damaged during construction, operation or 
maintenance of the pipeline. It further re- 
quired the permittee to abate as soon as 
practicable any condition existing with re- 
spect to the pipeline or with respect to the 
construction, operation or maintenance 
thereof, which may be causing harm or dam- 
age to any person, structure, property, land, 
stream, wildlife or fishery resource. 

The text of subsection B.5.a. of the Janu- 
ary 1971 draft is as follows: 


“5, LIABILITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF PERMITTEE 


“a, Any structure, property, land or aquatic 
habitat (including the renewable fish re- 
sources contained therein) harmed or dam- 
aged by or during the construction, operation 
or maintenance of the Pipeline shall be re- 
constructed, repaired, rehabilitated and re- 
stored, as may be necessary, by Permittee as 
soon as practicable, so that the condition 
thereof, in the judgment of the Authorized 
Officer, is at least equal to the condition 
thereof immediately prior to such damage 
or destruction. Permittee further shall abate 
as soon as practicable any condition existing 
with respect to the Pipeline or with respect 
to the construction, operation or mainte- 
nance thereof, which may be causing harm 
or damage to any person, structure, property, 
land, stream, wildlife or fishery resource.” 

In the draft of September 30, 1971, the first 
sentence of subsection B.5.a. required the 
permittee to abate, as soon as practicable, 
any condition causing harm or damage to any 
aquatic habitat or fishery or wildlife resource. 
The second sentence required the permittee 
to repair, reconstruct, rehabilitate and re- 
store any structure, property, land or aquatic 
habitat, or fishery and wildlife resource 
harmed or damaged by or during the con- 
struction, operation or maintenance of the 
pipeline. 

The text of subsection B.5.a. which ap- 
peared at page 9 of the September 30, 1971, 
draft, is as follows: 


“5. LIABILITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
PERMITTEE 


“a. Permittee shall abate as soon as prac- 
ticable any condition existing with respect 
to the construction, operation or mainte- 
nance of the Pipeline which may be caus- 
ing harm or damage to any person, struc- 
ture, property, land or aquatic habitat, or 
fishery and wildlife resource. Any struc- 
ture, property, land or aquatic habitat or 
fishery or wildlife resource harmed or dam- 
aged by or during the construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the Pipeline shall 
be reconstructed, repaired, rehabilitated, and 
restored to the satisfaction of the Authorized 
Officer by the Permittee 

It can be seen that there is little, if any, 
difference between the two drafts thus far. 
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However, a new provision was added in the 
September 30, 1971, draft at subsection 
B.5.b. (page 9) which provided that the Per- 
mittee would be liable, under State law, for 
loss or damage to property of others in any 
way arising from or connected with the con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of the 
pipeline. Property interests of the Alaskan 
fishing industry would be encompassed by 
this provision. The text of the subsection is 
as follows: 

“b. Permittee shall be liable in accordance 
with the law of the State of Alaska for loss 
or damage to property of others or for bodily 
injuries to or the death of any person in any 
way arising from or connected with the con- 
struction, operation or maintenance of the 
Pipeline. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
there is little difference between the corre- 
sponding language of the two drafts. It can 
hardly be said that the later draft affords 
less protection to the Alaskan fishing indus- 
try than the earlier one. 

In addition, some comment must be made 
regarding the latest draft, that of Decem- 
ber 15, 1971. The liabilities provisions of that 
draft are found at section 1.7 (pages 14-16). 
They are similar to those of the Septem- 
ber 30, 1971 draft, with slight changes which 
do not alter their substance. One strength- 
ening change of importance that was made 
is that the Permittee is required to abate 
any condition existing with regard to the 
construction, operation or maintenance of 
the pipeline that causes or threatens to cause 
harm or damage to any person, structure, 
property, land, aquatic or other resource, A 
second change is that the restoration pro- 
vision now extends to harm or damage 
caused by construction, operation, mainte- 
nance or abandonment of the pipeline. In 
addition, the bonding requirement (section 
1.8) has been revised to call for a larger bond. 

5. The fifth proposed revision deals with 
the sections of the stipulations pertaining 
to culverts and bridges. The January 1971 
draft contained the following provision (sec- 
tion 4b of the Technical Stipulations, p. 
9): 

“b. For culverts and bridges: 

“(1) Design for all culverts and bridges 
on pads and roads necessary for mainte- 
nance of the Pipeline shall be in accordance 
with criteria established by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials and 
the Bureau of Public Roads and endorsed 
by State of Alaska, Department of High- 
ways, to accommodate a 50-year flood or the 
greatest flood of record, whichever is greater.” 

The section was changed in the Septem- 
ber 30, 1971, draft (sec. R.4.a.tii, p. 46) to 
read as follows: 

“tii. For culverts and bridges: 

“Design for all culverts and bridges on 
pads and roads necessary for maintenance 
of the Pipeline shall be in accordance with 
criteria established by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials and the 
Federal Highway Administration and en- 
dorsed by the State of Alaska, Department of 
Highways, to accommodate a 50-year flood.” 

In the December 15, 1971, draft, it appears 
as follows at section 3.6.1.2.1. (pp. 52, 53): 

*3.6.1.2.1. Culverts and bridges necessary 
for maintenance of the Pipeline, shall be de- 
signed to acommodate a 50-year flood in ac- 
cordance with criteria established by the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion and endorsed by the State of Alaska, 
Department of Highways.” 

The significant proposed change is the de- 
letion of the reference to “the greatest flood 
of record.” “The greatest flood of record” is a 
technical term referring to a measured value, 
dependent upon actual flood records. It does 
not provide a valid basis for design in areas 
where flood records either do not exist or exist 
only for short-term periods. That is the situ- 
ation in Alaska and therefore the suggested 
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revision was made to conform with design 
criteria that are valid in that situation. 

6. The sixth proposed revision concerns the 
section dealing with erosion. In the January 
1971 draft, that section of the Technical 
Stipulation (4. c., at page 10) provided as 
follows: 

“c. Erosion 


“Erosion control methods shall be designed 
on the basis of and to accommodate, the run- 
off produced by the maximum rainfall rate 
and snow melt rate combination reasonably 
characteristic of the region. The design shall 
also accommodate effects that result from 
thawing produced by flowing or ponded water 
on permafrost terrain. 

In the September 1971 draft, it appears as 
follows (at R.4.b. page 47): 

“b. Erosion 

“Erosion control procedures shall accom- 
modate and be based on the runoff produced 
by the maximum rainfall rate and snow melt 
rate combination reasonably characteristic of 
the region. The procedures shall also accom- 
modate effects that results from thawing 
produced by flowing or ponded water on 
permafrost terrain.” 

Comparison of the two sections reveals 
that the later one is not weaker; on the 
contrary, it is stronger, The current version 
appears at section 3.6.2 of the December 15, 
1971, draft as follows: 

“3.6.2 Erosion, 

“3.6.2.1 Where necessary because of outfall 
erosion, stilling basins shall be constructed 
at the outflow end of culverts. To prevent 
erosion the pool sides shall be stabilized 
with riprap or other appropriate methods. 

“3.6.2.2 Slopes of cuts through stream 
banks shall be designed and constructed to 
minimize erosion and prevent slides. 

“3.6.2.3 Erosion control procedures shall 
accommodate and be based on the runoff 
produced by the maximum rainfall rate and 
snow melt rate combination reasonably 
characteristic of the region. The procedures 
shall also accommodate effects that result 
from thawing produced by flowing or ponded 
water on permafrost terrain.” 

In conclusion, the changes in question 
were made to strengthen and clarify the 
stipulations and make them fully enforce- 
able. This was done in accordance with the 
continuing instructions of the Secretary. The 
Review Team has not yet completed its re- 
view and the stipulations are still in draft 
form. If the review discloses any weaknesses, 
they will be remedied before the proposed 
stipulations are presented to the Secretary 
for his consideration. 

JOHN J. MCHALE, 
Assistant Solicitor Member, 
Stipulation Review Team, 


A PLEA FOR THE COMMUTATION OF 
SENTENCE OF JANICE MARIE 
GREEN, A 14-YEAR-OLD CHILD 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that the material con- 
cerning the case of Janice Marie Green 
be submitted for entry in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I have sent a copy of the enclosed in 
a Dear Colleague letter to all the Mem- 
bers of Congress. However, because of 
the tremendous amount of interest this 
letter has created, I would like for all 
not just Senators and Congressmen to 
have the opportunity to read the enclosed 
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which relates to the problem of forced 
busing of our school children. 
The material follows: 


A PLEA FOR THE COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE 
or JANICE MARIE GREEN, A 14-YEAR-OLD 
CHILD 
It is Christmas. ...A time of Love.... 

A time of Charity....A time when even 

those who have committed crimes against 

the state and against the people are looked 
upon with brotherly love and released from 
their sentence. 

I ask for the release from sentence of 
Janice Marie Green, an innocent fourteen 
year-old girl, who has committed no crime, 
other than that of being born white. 

Janice Marie Green is being forced to 
ride a school bus twenty miles a day in an 
act perpetrated by the Muscogee County 
School Board and its Superintendent of 
Schools of Columbus, Georgia, that is nothing 
other than arbitrary, discriminatory, and 
capricious, 

Janice Marie Green is not a racist. 

Janice Marie Green does not object to 
integration, but she and her family do ob- 
ject to her being bused twenty miles a day 
when she is almost within walking distance 
of an integrated school right near her home 
(a school which she attended last year and 
had been accepted in for this year), and 
when she is forced to ride the bus past six 
other integrated schools to arrive at the 
one “selected” for her by an arrogant, un- 
couth Superintendent of Schools who cloaks 
himself with the wealth and power of the 
appointed school board, composed of 15 ap- 
pointed, elite members, most of whom either 
have no children in school, or have their 
children in a private school. 

Why do I use such terms as arrogant and 
uncouth? 

The Superintendent (who lives in an ex- 
clusive white neighborhood) has told par- 
ents that his burden would be easier if: 
(1) people would be kind enough to live 
in neighborhoods in a ratio proportionate 
to the black/white ratio of school children; 
and (2) mothers would push the pill and 
stop overcrowding the schools, What adjec- 
tives would you use to describe such a man? 

Janice Marie Green should be completing 
her eighth grade studies at Rothschild Junior 
High School this school year. Her father 
asked the local school board to reconsider 
the assignment of his child and to be heard 
by the local school board as provided by law. 
In a mockery of justice, the school board, 
giggling, snickering and rushing towards 
other appointments, refused to grant Janice 
Marie Green her rights to attend the school 
nearest her home which had not yet filled its 
“quota” of white students, according to a 
plan adopted by the school board. Rothschild 
has not yet filled its white quota. It is the 
nearest school to Janice Marie Green’s home. 
But the superintendent and the school board 
refused to let her complete her eighth grade 
studies there. 

Following the rights guaranteed to him and 
to his child by the Constitution, Janice Marie 
Green's father appealed his case to the State 
Board of Education. He was officially notified 
that his case would be heard on December 16, 
1971. Dropping all other matters, he came to 
Atlanta to tell his story. But before he had 
an opportunity to speak, the State Board— 
in an action that smacks of collusion with 
the local board, and which could turn out to 
be a conspiracy to deprive Janice Marie 
Green and her father of their civil and con- 
stitutional rights—literally went into a closet 
in “executive session” and voted not to let 
Mr. Green speak, claiming, and wrongly so, 
that they had no jurisdiction of the case. 

Janice Marie Green’s father is not through 
fighting for his child. He carries a heavy bur- 
den. He fought on foreign soil for his coun- 
try. Now he asks his country to join him in 
fighting for the rights of his child. Several 
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years ago, Janice Marie Green and her two 
brothers were walking to school, and at an 
unguarded school crossing, which should 
have been guarded, Janice Marie Green saw 
her two brothers struck down by an onrush- 
ing car and hurled to their deaths. Shortly, 
after that, Janice Marie’s sister died. 

Janice Marie Green's father has many ave- 
nues to travel in seeking to correct the arbi- 
trary assignment of his child. All of them 
are costly. 

He can enter court and attempt to force 
the State Board to hear his case and to 
render a decision. 

He can bring his action into federal court 
to attempt to force the local school board 
to assign his child properly. 

He can put his child in private school. 

Janice Marie’s father can afford none of 
these. 

And so I come to you at Christmastime 
and ask for your help. The power to act is 
the greatest power you possess, Certainly if 
you can commute the death sentence of a 
criminal at Christmastime, you surely can 
commute the sentence of this innocent vic- 
tim by having her placed in Rothschild, the 
school she should be attending. This execu- 
tive action is warranted by the hardship 
endured by this child and her family. 

It has been said that Freedom is neither 
free nor necessarily forever. It can be lost 
just as permanently by apathy as it can by 
the forces of war. 

Janice Marie Green’s father is fighting for 
her freedom. You have the power to help 
him. You can help fight for this American 
girl’s rights—and ultimately your own—or 
you can let them fall by the wayside. 

Will you help? 


LEE MILLER, 
(A friend of Janice Marie Green.) 


PRESIDENT SHOULD BE COMMEND- 
ED FOR HIS GREAT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
two columns, one from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and one from the Indianapolis 
Star. Both were written by Jeffrey Hart, 
ideological conservative. Mr, Hart main- 
tains that the performance of the Nixon 
administration has been highly pro- 
ductive and in the best interest of the 
American people. Equally significant, he 
comments on the importance of with- 
holding judgment until a program or 
action has progressed to the point where 
it is worthy of judgment. 

The Nixon administration has made a 
great contribution to this country and 
the entire free world. It is my contention 
that the President should be commended 
for his great accomplishments. 

I enter the two columns for your con- 
sideration: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Dec. 16, 1971] 
POINTS OF REBELLING CONSERVATIVES 
(By JEFFREY Harr) 

In a recent column I reported on the case 
a great many conservatives are making 
against a second term for President Nixon. 
According to those arguments, it now seems 
likely a conservative Republican will run 
against Mr. Nixon in New Hampshire. But 
what answer can be made to the points the 
rebelling conservatives are putting forward? 

1. It is by no means certain, to say the 
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least, that the Supreme Court nominees of 
Humphrey, Muskie or Kennedy would be 
about as acceptable as Mr. Nixon's. After 
all, from LBJ we got Thurgood Marshall—a 
knee-jerk liberal—and we almost got Abe 
Fortas as chief justice. The Supreme Court 
is a vital battleground, and there Mr. Nixon 
has been resolute. 

2. On civil disruption Mr. Nixon and his 
Justice Department have been excellent. 
Mitchell and Kleindienst took a firm stand 
on the May Day disruptions, and the under- 
ground has been relentlessly harassed. Ask 
the Berrigans. With great ingenuity, Federal 
prosecutors have been using the grand jury 
system to keep maximum heat on the would- 
be revolutionaries. Conservatives can take 
great comfort from a glance at the liberal 
journals like the New Republic and from 
radical ones like the New York Review of 
Books or Ramparts. The screams there are 
deafening. The left is under no illusions 
about the administration’s intentions. 

3. At the beginning of a Tale of a Tub, 
Jonathan Swift tells about the barrel sailors 
used to throw overboard to distract a hostile 
whale. In my opinion, both Mr. Nixon’s eco- 
nomic controls and his Family Assistance 
Plan are barrels. At the time he instituted 
the economic controls, Mr. Nixon was under 
intense pressure from the Democrats on the 
economic issue. His earlier “game plan” was 
making headway against inflation, but not 
nearly enough to be politically visible. Sen- 
ator George McGovern had dropped the war 
as an issue and was hammering away at the 
economic issue. Mr. Nixon himself told me 
that the Republicans are peculiarly vulner- 
able on the economic issue. Memories of the 
depression linger. Therefore his new economic 
ploy, which has completely defused the issue. 
The beauty of the ploy is that so little of the 
economy has really come under control, and 
that, doubtless, on a temporary basis. 

What about FAP, which justifiably out- 
rages conservatives? Another barrel, I think, 

During the 1968 campaign, Mr. Nixon 
tossed out a barrel in the form of a proposal 
for a “new coalition.” It supposedly would 
consist of all who desired freedom from goy- 
ernment interference—states righters, black- 
power types, free-market businessmen, do- 
your-thing youth. No sophisticate, least of 
all Mr. Nixon, took the idea seriously at all. 
It was urely diversionary, something for the 
pundits to write about. 

FAP is surely another such “fascinating 
idea,” and it helps keep some otherwise anti- 
administration political groupings at least 
partly demobilized. Nevertheless FAP is a bar- 
rel. Rhetoric aside, the administration’s po- 
litical backing for FAP has been zero, and it 
was one of the first things sacrificed in the 
new economic policy. 

4. Which leaves foreign policy, particularly 
Peking and Taipei, and national defense. But 
that discussion requires a separate column, 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 24, 
1971] 
ASHBROOK VERSUS NIXON 
(By Jeffrey Hart) 

With the surfacing of a prospective New 
Hampshire primary campaign by Rep. John 
Ashbrook, the conservative rebellion against 
the policies of the Nixon administration be- 
gins to take on political substance. Ashbrook 
might do well in New Hampshire. He would 
be strongly backed by the Manchester Union 
Leader, which is generally agreed to be influ- 
ential with some 20% of the voters—though, 
to be sure, about half of that 20% probably 
vote in the Democratic rather than in the 
Republican primary. In addition, the rebel- 
lious Conservative Party in New York State 
clearly has the ability to hurt Mr. Nixon. 

This is a good time, therefore, to examine 
the two most serious conservative grievances: 
national defense and Taiwan. A 

On the vital matter of national defense I 
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think that a final adverse judgment is still 
premature. 

It is true that the Soviet Union has closed, 
or is about to close, the nuclear gap, and 
that current trends projected into the fu- 
ture would give the Soviets clear superiority 
by 1976. 

At present, however, the Nixon adminis- 
tration is testing the assumption that the 
Soviets, haying achieved parity or something 
like it, might be willing to settle for detente 
and a realistic arms limitation. Is it true that 
such a resolution is now perceived by both 
sides as being in their national interest? 

Naturally there must be a time limit on 
this testing period. And here the signals given 
by the administration are encouraging. De- 
spite liberal outcries, it went ahead and 
MIRVed Minuteman and Poseidon. It went 
ahead with Safeguard. And it now seems to 
be prepared to advance the date of the new 
long-range submarine missile system acro- 
nymed ULMS. 

The anti-Nixon conservatives must argue, 
therefore, either that (a) the possibility of 
detente should not now be explored, or (b) 
that someone other than President Nixon— 
Senator Muskie or Senator Kennedy, say— 
ought to do it. I myself am not ready to 
support either assertion. 

Where Taiwan is concerned the intentions 
of the administration are not yet clear. Was 
the adverse UN vote an administration 
blunder or, rather, a result which the ad- 
ministration desired and brought about in a 
Machiavellian way? Unlike William Rusher, 
publisher of National Review, I tend to favor 
Machiavelli, The presence of Henry Kissinger 
in Peking at the time of the UN vote was 
simply too obvious an indication of prior- 
ities to have been accidental. As far as the 
UN is concerned, Mr. Nixon sprang the trap- 
door under Chiang Kai-shek. 

But what does this mean? Not necessarily 
that we are abandoning Taiwan. What mat- 
ters is what we do—not what the UN does. 

The UN operation, therefore, should be 
viewed merely as a clearing of the boards 
prior to the talks in Peking. In the long run, 
the future of Taiwan will depend upon the 
kind of settlement, if any, that it is possible 
to work out in the Pacific, and many scenar- 
ios are now possible, not necessarily to the 
disadvantage of Taiwan. In any event, given 
shifting political equations, no U.S. President 
can be expected to pursue a Taiwan-first for- 
eign policy. 

On both of these serious and controversial 
issues, therefore, it seems to me that con- 
servatives should assess policies by their re- 
sults. And on both the results are not yet in. 


LAWRENCE J. BLYTHE 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Law- 
rence J. Blythe, a distinguished Kansan 
with an impressive record of achieve- 
ment in many areas, recently was taken 
by death. It was my privilege to serve 
with Mr. Blythe during my years in the 
Kansas House of Representatives, and to 
continue working with him when I served 
in the State senate. 

His interests and his accomplishments 
were many. He did much to assist the 
farm economy of Kansas. He was a lead- 
er in the campaign for better highways 
and construction of the Kansas Turn- 
pike. He was in the forefront of the effort 
to expand rural electrification. Lawrence 
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Blythe will be missed by all of us in Kan- 
sas. 

Mrs. Shriver and I join in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Blythe 
and to the citizens of his hometown of 
White City upon their great loss. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Hutchinson, Kans., 
News which appropriately eulogizes Mr. 
Blythe: 

LAWRENCE J. BLYTHE 

Legislative old-timers recall Lawrence J. 
Blythe of White City with a bit of awe, cou- 
pled with a sigh that we don't seem to pro- 
duce them like that any more. 

Mr. Blythe died the other day, at the age 
of 82, but he left behind a public record that 
will live for years. 

He received his prominence as boss of the 
House agriculture committee, and then as 
head of roads and highways. He headed the 
group that expanded rural electrification in 
Kansas. He then settled into running the 
Kansas Turnpike Authority with a rare com- 
bination of foresightedness and practicality. 

One regrets he isn’t around to tackle the 
Governor today on the subject of economy, a 
matter dear to Mr. Blythe's heart before it 
became a partisan football. 

A big man, gruff in talk, with amazing 
vigor, he always let you know where he stood. 
And why. At the same time, he had an un- 
canny knack for dealing with both the legis- 
lators and the public. 

He was & rare one, 


SHE BELIEVES IN WOMEN 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, New Haven, 
Conn., has been fortunate in having Ella 
Scantlebury as its treasurer for the past 
11 years. One of the first black city of- 
ficials and one of the first black women 
officeholders in the Nation, Mrs. Santle- 
bury has now retired from that position, 
although she continues to maintain an 
active work, civic, social, and family life. 

This Friday many of Ella’s friends will 
honor her at a testimonial dinner. I know 
her friends and associates will feel, as I 
do, great respect and admiration for a 
woman who gave her best effort to city 
government, who was a pioneer in break- 
ing-down artificial barriers to Govern- 
ment service, and who was and is a very 
warm and considerate human being. 

The article follows: 

SHE BELIEVES IN WOMEN 
(By Marion McDonald) 

When she answers her telephone these 
days she says: 

“Ella Scantlebury, retired”—or so she'd 
have you believe, 

“I'm afraid they'll give me another job 
to do,” she explained with a chuckle. 

The first black elected to public office in 
New Haven she served as city treasurer for 11 
years following her appointment in 1961 by 
then Mayor Richard C. Lee. She filled a va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mrs, Mary Grin- 
old. In each of the following five elections 
she campaigned and won her office handily— 
once polling more votes than the mayor. 

Behind the bright red front door of a one- 


family house on Admiral Street, near the Dix- 
well Community Center, Mrs. Scantlebury 
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lives with memories of years of service to the 
community and the city. But she doesn’t 
live in the past. She continues her two-day- 
a-week job as manager of Yale's Scroll & Key, 
one of the university’s secret societies, a post 
she’s held for 16 years. She guards their se- 
crets well and refuses to tell even the number 
of members. 

“I'm very happy there. I've met some of the 
finest men in life there and I'm deyoted to 
all the boys who come in,” was all she would 
say. 
Ask her about today’s woman and she has 
an opinion and gives it to you quickly and 
directly: 

Although she has her doubts about a 
woman mayor—‘unless she was very well 
qualified,” Mrs. Scantlebury is all for women 
in politics. 

“Women in politics is the best thing that 
ever happened. Women have been kept back. 
They received degrees and turned into house- 
wives. What’s the use of having an education 
if you can’t use it? Especially black women 
today are receiving better educations and go- 
ing on to careers, and into politics,” she said. 
“I’m not downing men and I’m not a women’s 
liberationist, but there’s a quality women 
have that makes it possible for them to face 
things—they have confidence in themselves 
and that’s good in politics.” 


MEETING THE PRESIDENT 


Speaking of the high points of her career, 
the former treasurer recalled a trip to the 
White House with Lee regarding a grant 
for New Haven. 

“I met President John F. Kennedy and his 
brother, Bobbie. They were so gracious. We 
talked about my being the first elected black 
city official and one of the first black women 
office holders in the country. I was charmed.” 

She also found it fascinating to visit a 
bonding company in New York City where 
certificates are prepared for cities selling 
bonds. 

“There was one pen arranged to guide other 
pens so that 18 bonds could be signed at once. 
Officials from all over the country were sign- 
ing bonds and it was interesting to meet 
them. There are only two places like it in 
the country—one in New York and the other 
in Chicago. We signed about $3.5 million in 
bonds for the newest garage and about $19 
million for the coliseum.” 

She is reticent about comments on modern 
day politics and astutely side-steps questions 
on leadership in the black community, but 
she thinks the caliber of party workers is 
improving. 

“People are not going to stand for the 
things that used to happen. I think politics 
are cleaner now—more young workers are 
college graduates—they are more aware. 
Years ago we didn't have the privileges of 
education. 

“But I think life then was quieter— 
sweeter—things can't stay the same, how- 
ever. We all get older and our lives change.” 
She refused to run in the last election so a 
younger person could have the experience, 
she explained. 


MORE BLACKS IN POLITICS 


She’s glad to see more black people in 
politics and accepts ethnic representation on 
a party ticket as a fact of life. 

“The way things are now you have to have 
it. The blacks are tired of having all whites 
on the ticket. I was proud and honored to 
represent black people.” 

A native of London, England, the former 
city treasurer was the World War I bride 
of the late L. B. “Burt” Shantlebury, a ser- 
geant in the British Army. 

The couple came to the United States in 
1919 and he accepted a position he was to 
hold for 32 years as steward of Chi Psi 
fraternity at Yale. His wife became a U.S. 
citizen in 1941 but she'd already become 
involved in local politics. She campaigned for 
Mrs. Laurabelle McCoy who was running for 
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alderman in 1941 and found politics “hard 
work but rewarding.” 

Because she was interested in doing some- 
thing for her community she accepted the 
job of chairlady for the 19th Ward. Although 
there were few Democrats in the ward at that 
time, she is proud that during her 18 years 
in the post the ward was only lost to the 
Republicans twice. 

It was her job to line up campaign work- 
ers for door-to-door interviews and to report 
to party headquarters the feelings of the 
voters. 

“Every November we campaigned,” she said. 
“We went out and met people. We rang every 
doorbell and people got to know me. People 
today don’t know the politicians. We didn’t 
have any trouble getting the people out to 
vote.” 

Mrs. Scantlebury is a great admirer of 
former Mayor Lee. She thinks he is one of the 
best in New Haven’s history and has done 
more for minority people than any other 
chief executive in the nation. She recalls hap- 
pily her association with his administration. 

“I never expected to hold such a post,” she 
recalled. “When I was a little girl in England, 
I never thought of such a thing. I was very 
proud although the post of treasurer is 
mostly honorary.” 

When she began to campaign for herself 
she attended meetings in every ward. She said 
she felt good about the nice invitations she 
got to speak, adding that “being black made 
her especially appreciative” of the nice let- 
ters. Although she'd never experienced any 
discrimination in her childhood, she said she 
was always “aware that she was black.” 

Her campaign tactics? “If you're going to 
hold office you have to get to know people. I 
don’t believe in knocking other candidates. 
Don’t worry what other people are doing; let 
the voters see what you can do and get your 
own plans underway.” 

CAMPAIGN PROMISES 

As for campaign promises, she thinks some 
of them are “‘very bad.” 

“They don’t seem to get anywhere and 
they're very seldom fulfilled,” she added. 

A subject the former officeholder is elo- 
quent on is her three great-grandchildren, 
Lawrence, 7; Andrea, 6, and Tara Gorham, 5. 
A huge family of dolls on a bed and a giant 
mechanical man in the sitting room are proof 
that they visit her often. They attend nearby 
St. Martin School so its easy for them to drop 
in, great-grandma explained. 

“They are the highlights of my life,” she 
admitted. “I just love them.” 

NEW NEIGHBORS 

How does she feel about the changes she’s 
seen in New Haven and her neighborhood? 

“I wouldn’t change where I live for the 
world. I know too many people in the neigh- 
borhood and everybody knows me; it’s near a 
bus line so I can get downtown. In the sum- 
mer I fix up my porch and enjoy sitting out- 
side. I don’t feel alone. Some of the old neigh- 
bors have moved but new ones move in. My 
roots are here and here's where I'll stay.” 

Those friends and neighbors will honor her 
at a testimonial on Friday at Vallee’s Steak 
House in West Haven. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
WITHDRAW FROM THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
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49th Assembly District of the Republican 
Central Committee in California, which 
is primarily located in the 24th Congres- 
sional District—the members of this 
committee stand for election every 2 
years. 

This resolution urges that the United 
States withdraw from the United Nations 
and that the United Nations be moved 
out of the United States. The United 
Nations has not been effective in resolv- 
ing world crises, and its presence in the 
United States does nothing but expose 
our Nation to problems such as espionage 
and narcotics smuggling. The United Na- 
tions failed to resolve problems in the 
Middle East and, more recently, has dem- 
onstrated its ineptness as a mediating 
body in the India-Pakistan conflict. 

Our Nation’s citizens need to be in- 
formed about the absurdness of the 
United States continuing its support of 
the U.N. and for this reason, I am bring- 
ing this resolution to the attention of my 
colleagues. A similar resolution was also 
passed by the 25th Congressional District 
Republican County Central Committee. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the participation of the United 
States in the United Nations has been a 
doubtful venture from the conception, and 

Whereas the United States has paid 40% 
of the expenses of the United Nations com- 
pletely out of line based upon our population, 
and 

Whereas since the United States in good 
faith helped in founding the United Nations 
for the purpose of world peace, the United 
States has been involved in two as yet un- 
settled wars in which 100,000 American sol- 
diers gave their lives and 500,000 have been 
wounded, not to forget the many POW’'s, and 

Whereas since the United Nations was 
founded in 1945, one billion people have been 
forced to live under totalitarian govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas we believe the people of the 49th 
Assembly District would want the 49th 
District Republican County Central Com- 
mittee to take a firm position in this mat- 
ter, 

Now therefore be it resolved: That on 
behalf of the American people we respect- 
fully ask our elected leaders to get the 
United States out of the United Nations 
and the United Nations out of the United 
States. 


WESTINGHOUSE BUILDING WINS 
PITTSBURGH BOMA AWARD 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I had the pleasure of participating in 
the first annual David L. Lawrence Build- 
ing of the Year Award ceremonies which 
were sponsored by the Building Owners 
and Management Association in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Named for that great civic servant and 
public official David L. Lawrence, who 
served as mayor of Pittsburgh and Gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
award is given to that structure in our 
city which most expressed, asthetically 
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and architecturally, the constructive sen- 
timent of our dynamic community. 

This year the winner was the new West- 
inghouse Electric Building, located in 
our city’s Golden Triangle. 

In announcing selection of the West- 
inghouse Building, the judges said that— 


The Harrison and Abramowitz design was 
@ very strong expression of the resurgence of 
the Pittsburgh central business district. Its 
dramatic impact from the westerly ap- 
proaches to the city serves as a constant re- 
minder of the growth and dynamism of 
Pittsburgh. 


It is significant that a contest measur- 
ing architectural progress and beauty has 
been named for David L. Lawrence. He, 
more than any other individual, did more 
to turn Pittsburgh, the “Smoky City” of 
the 1940’s, into the clean, gleaming ex- 
panse of skyscrapers, apartments, parks, 
and workplaces, that is our city today. 

I introduce into the Recorp at this 
time an article which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce maga- 
zine, telling of the BOMA ceremonies: 


WESTINGHOUSE BUILDING Wins Davin L. 
LAWRENCE AWARD 


The Westinghouse Building, newest and 
last of the buildings developed by the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society for Gateway 
Center, has been unanimously selected for 
the David L. Lawrence Building-of-the-Year 
Award, sponsored by the Building Owners and 
Managers Association (BOMA) of Pittsburgh. 

The 84-year-old Triangle Building and the 
61-year-old Henry W. Oliver Building, both 
in downtown Pittsburgh’s central business 
district, received honorable mentions in the 
judging. 

The contest, inaugurated this year as an 
annual event, honors the late David L. Law- 
rence, former mayor of Pittsburgh and gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, who with General R. 
K. Mellon formed the unique alliance between 
business and government that produced a 
far-reaching program of inner-city redevelop- 
ment which became known as Pittsburgh’s 
“Renaissance.” 

Gateway Center and adjoining Point State 
Park, once a slum area of ramshackle build- 
ings, old warehouses and unused railroad 
tracks before Equitable acquired the site 
from the Urban Redevelopment Authority 
established by Mayor Lawrence in 1946, is 
now an attractive expanse of broad plazas, 
skyscrapers, fountains and gardens along the 
confluence of the Monongahela and Allegheny 
Rivers on the tip of Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle. 

In announcing the awards, Ernest U. Buck- 
man, chairman of the Building-of-the-Year 
Committee, called the selection of the West- 
inghouse Building especially fitting since it 
marked the completion of Gateway Center 
and the culmination of the project first en- 
visioned by Mayor Lawrence back in 1946. 
Commemorating the selection, The Honor- 
able W. S. Moorhead, Jr., U.S. congressman 
and guest speaker at the annual BOMA 
Light-Up Night Banquet, presented a newly 
designed plaque to Equitable vice president 
and general manager of Gateway Center, 
W. F. Mueller. 

No specific criteria were established for 
judging, but comments of the judges indi- 
cated that their decision was based on es- 
thetics, innovative construction and me- 
chanical features, efficiency of management 
and character of tenancy. 

In announcing selection of the Westing- 
house Building, the judges said that the 
“Harrison and Abramowitz design was a very 
strong expression of the resurgence of the 
Pittsburgh central business district. Its dra- 
matic impact from the westerly approaches 
to the city serves as a constant reminder of 
the growth and dynamism of Pittsburgh.” 
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Some unusual features of the Westing- 
house building drew particular comment. 
Integrity of design was cited for the build- 
ing’s distinctive appearance which is so com- 
patible with the broad plazas and attractive 
vistas of the Center, and architecturally 
harmonious with other buildings in the 
development. 

Operation of the building, reflecting West- 
inghouse’s chief manufacturing interest, is 
totally electrical. No other source of energy 
has been used. 

A Westinghouse developed water-cooled 
fluorescent lighting system reduces the air 
conditioning load in summer and puts heat 
from the fixtures to work in winter. It marks 
the first use of such a system anywhere. 

A modular wall system, also developed by 
Westinghouse, can be taken down, moved 
and re-erected easily, quickly and inexpen- 
sively, permitting complete flexibility of oc- 
cupancy as business requirements change 
from time to time. 

Wide corridors, open to the exterior 
through large windows on all four sides of 
the building, present an almost constant 
panorama of rivers, hills, plazas, fountains, 
gardens and the impressive skyline of the 
city. 

Suppliers to the Westinghouse Building 
represent an imposing roster of local Pitts- 
burgh industries. Largest single supplier of 
mechanical and electrical equipment was 
Westinghouse itself with elevators, electric 
stairways, heat exchangers, motors and con- 
trols, transformers, switchgear, refrigerators, 
water coolers, and other systems and compo- 
nents as well as lighting fixtures and modu- 
lar walls. 

Structural steel came from American 
Bridge Division of U.S. Steel Corporation. 
Curtain walls and subflooring duct systems 
were supplied by H. H. Robertson Company. 
PPG Industries provided all glass and glaz- 
ing. George A. Fuller, Inc., was the general 
contractor; Schneider, Inc., the mechanical 
contractor; and Lord Electric Company, the 
electrical contractor. 

Surprise selections in a city noted for its 
“building renaissance” were the two older 
buildings which received honorable mention. 
The judges, however, were greatly impressed 
by the delightful old Triangle Building. “It 
takes real courage to effect the extensive 
renovation and interior modernization of so 
old a building. Yet by so doing, Kenneth 
Goldsmith, president of K. Goldsmith & Co., 
deserves considerable credit for recognizing 
and preserving the building heritage of 
Pittsburgh.” 

The stately Henry W. Oliver Building was 
praised as “exceptionally well-managed with 
an unexcelled character of tenancy that re- 
flects the quality of its 60-year ownership 
by the Oliver Tyrone Corporation.” 

Judges for the awards were Laurence C. 
Wolfe, American Institute of Architects; Ed- 
gar J. Driscoll, Jr., American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association; and John Robert White, 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


COURTESY FOR THE NONSMOKER 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent survey conducted by the Gov- 
ernment, it was found that over 43 per- 
cent of all airline passengers felt that 
smokers should be separated from non- 
smokers while traveling on airplanes. 
The sizable minority includes a great 
many smokers as well as almost all the 
nonsmokers surveyed. 
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In an era when the rights of neglected 
minorities are being so strongly advo- 
cated, I think it is time that Congress 
rallied to the defense of the nonsmoker. 
A recent study released by the Surgeon 
General has proven that the effects of 
prolonged secondary smoke inhalation 
can cause serious damage to the health 
of nonsmokers who are forced to inhale 
the noxious fumes of a nearby smoker. 
Why, then, should these people who have 
voluntarily chosen not to subject their 
bodies to the detrimental effects of smok- 
ing, be involuntarily subjected to the 
same while traveling in public transpor- 
tation. 

In view of all these facts, I am calling 
for prompt action on H.R. 4776, my 
nonsmokers relief bill, which is currently 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. This legislation 
provides a workable and just solution to 
this problem, for while it calls for sepa- 
rate areas for nonsmokers on planes, 
trains, and buses, it in no way causes a 
hardship on the rights of the smoker. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently published an editorial which 
vividly depicts the abuses which non- 
smokers are continually subjected to 
while traveling aboard public transpor- 
tation. Although, as the article states, 
several companies in the transportation 
industry have voluntarily adopted the 
requisites of the Nonsmokers Relief Act, 
and in doing so have met with great suc- 
cess, there is no reason why all passen- 
gers should not have the same protection 
of their rights. If nothing else, it is a 
simple and long-overdue courtesy to the 
nonsmoker. 

For your further information, I have 
taken the liberty of enclosing the article 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

COURTESY FOR NONSMOKERS 
(By Clive Lawrance) 

New YorK.—Two men get into a Long 
Island Rail Road coach. One of them lights 
a cigarette and blows a pall of smoke. The 
other says, “Would you mind not blowing 
your smoke over me?” 

“Where do you expect me to blow 1t?” 

“I don't care where you blow it, buster... .” 

The argument escalates and before long the 
men are exchanging blows. The police are 
called. 

Smoker-nonsmoker confrontation, not al- 
ways so extreme, is not confined to railroads 
but is to be found on airlines and in other 
public places as well. It stems from a basic 
issue of individual rights raised in a report 
on smoking just issued by the U.S. surgeon 
general. 

The report referred to possible harmful 
effect on nonsmokers due to carbon monoxide 
and other substances in tobacco smoke. The 
passenger who challenges the smoker beside 
him—or complains to conductor or stew- 
ardess—is more likely to be just plain irri- 
tated by all that smoke. He feels his own 
rights are infringed. And his numbers are 
increasing. 

FRICTION BLOWS OVER 

Long Island Rail Road officials say there 
were constant altercations and many fist 
fights between smokers and nonsmokers— 
until seven months ago. 

Now, they say, all is changed. Smokers and 
nonsmokers are riding their trains happily. 
Seven months ago the railroad had a policy of 
allowing smoking in every second car. But ap- 
parently there were more nonsmokers, or 
even smokers did not like traveling in fume- 
filled cars. 
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After continuous trouble and widespread 
complaints the railroad took a survey. 

The result was an “overwhelming vote for 
no smoking or curtailed smoking,” said a 
railroad spokesman. 

The railroad now reserves only two cars— 
the first and last—for smokers. 

This policy was started in spring last year, 
and after a small flurry of complaints from 
smokers the railroad reports it has worked 
well. 

PENN CENTRAL POLICY 


A spokesman for the Penn Central Railroad 
said that for as far back as he could remem- 
ber the railroad has reserved 12 out of 16 
cars for nonsmokers. In recent years, how- 
ever, smoking or nonsmoking cars have been 
more clearly designated. 

He said the policy is working well. Penn 
Central has had very few complaints. If 
people smoke in nonsmoking cars they are 
generally told to stop by the conductor. 

He said he does not think the surgeon gen- 
eral's report will alter Penn Central’s policy. 

A Connecticut man who has ridden the 
trains for 20 years told this correspondent 
that there is “less and less smoking. It’s not 
the problem it used to be.” He thinks the 
change began about two years ago, and fol- 
lowing a Penn Central questionnaire about a 
year ago, it was his impression that railroad 
Officials had become “more sensitive to non- 
smokers’ demands.” 

However, another correspondent for this 
newspaper who rode from New York to 
Boston recently found that conductors may 
not always enforce the rule. When a cloud of 
smoke wafted over her chair she asked the 
two smokers responsible if they knew they 
were in a nonsmoking car. 

They replied, “Yes, but the conductor told 
us it would be all right to smoke.” 

American Airlines says it reserves about 50 
percent of seats for nonsmokers. When a 
passenger reports at the gate he is asked his 
preference. This policy was started 114 years 
ago in the jumbo 1747's and extended to all 
aircraft a few months later, as it proved very 
popular. 

An airline spokesman says American has 
had no complaints. He said the airline would 
increase the proportion for nonsmokers if 
more people asked for it. 

Trans World Airlines has reserved seats 
for nonsmokers for the past year. The num- 
ber varies with each aircraft and flight, but 
the proportion generally favors the smoker, 
Trans World has had no complaints, a spokes- 
man said. 

Passengers are asked their preference and 
there are normally “ample seats available in 
nonsmoker areas. 

The TWA spokesman said that, since air- 
plane air-conditioning systems prevent 
smoke from drifting to nonsmoker seats, he 
does not think the surgeon general’s report 
will affect the airline. An American Airlines 
spokesman took the same position. 

Eastern Air Lines does not have segregated 
seats for smokers and nonsmokers. Eastern’s 
engineers figure that efficient ventilation ob- 
viates any harmful effects from fumes. How- 
ever, anyone sitting next to a smoker and 
wishing to move is given courteous consider- 
ation by stewardesses, said a spokesman, 
himself an avid non-smoker. He could not 
recall having had any complaints from non- 
smokers flying Eastern. 

Pan American World Airways has provided 
seats for nonsmokers for the past two years. 
On the 747, 20 out of 299 seats are set aside 
for nonsmokers in the economy section, and 
6 out of 38 in the first class. 

Though the proportion favors the smoker 
Pan Am officials say the policy is working 
well. The proportion of nonsmoker seats in 
other Pan Am aircraft varies, but is in gen- 
eral slightly higher than that in the 747’s. 

Pan Am does not have plans to change this 
policy. 

United Air Lines, said a spokesman, feels 
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its policy of making about half the seats 
available to nonsmokers has worked well for 
six months. No change is planned. 

At the moment Braniff International Air- 
ways has nonsmoking seats in its 747—12 out 
of 40 seats in first class and 35 out of 300 in 
economy class. This is flexible, however, and 
more nonsmoking seats can be made avail- 
able if requested. 

This policy has been working well, the 
airline says, for 1% years, 

There are no nonsmoking seats in Bran- 
iff’s other aircraft, spokesmen say, as there 
does not seem to be a need for them. If a 
need is clearly indicated, they add, seats for 
nonsmokers could be provided. 

All airlines contacted for this survey said 
the surgeon general’s report does not affect 
their policies. They said that the ventila- 
tion system in aircraft is so efficient that it 
prevents drifting smoke. 


NEWS BULLETIN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, in 
an effort to help communicate bicen- 
tennial activity I am inserting into the 
Recorp the weekly news bulletin com- 
piled and written by the communications 
committee staff of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission—ARBC: 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION NEWS BULLETIN, JANUARY 24, 1972 


President Nixon said in his State of the 
Union address last week that he would pro- 
pose bold new plans for the physical and so- 
cial development of Washington, D.C. as part 
of the nation’s bicentennial. “In this and 
other ways we will make that celebration 
both a fitting commemoration of our revolu- 
tionary origins and a bold further step to ful- 
fill their promise,” the President told Con- 
gress. 

The Baltimore Sun reported last week that 
planning has begun for Baltimore’s 1976 na- 
tional bicentennial celebration with indica- 
tions that city fathers will push for comple- 
tion of the showcase inner harbor phase I 
and parts of the downtown metro center by 
that time. Mayor Schaefer has announced 
that Walter S. Orlinsky, city council presi- 
dent, will coordinate the city’s bicentennial 
efforts. Mr. Orlinsky stated he plans to make 
the celebration in Baltimore “a year-long city 
fair” with participation of both local ethnic 
groups and their national counterparts. 

ARBC philatelic advisory panel chairman 
John C. Chapin, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, announced that at the third business 
meeting on January 17, panelist Fred Korot- 
kin revealed that the American unit of 
the American Topical Association is prepar- 
ing a world-wide list of stamp issues relating 
to the bicentennial. Panelist Jacques Minkus 
discussed the book he is publishing on people 
and places that have contributed to the 
American heritage. 

The York County (Va.) citizen’s group 
to plan the bicentennial in coordination with 
the Virginia Peninsula action team (P~Bat) 
held an organizational meeting on January 
19. The role of P—Bat is to stir local interest 
in the bicentennial. Organization at the 
county level is planned to involve youth and 
women groups, the military, civic organiza- 
tions and businessmen, churches, town trus- 
tees, the park service and minority groups. 

ARBC member Dr. Paul Smith recently told 
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a California group, “the best way to profit 
from the occasion of our 200th birthday is 
to make a checklist of what we are, what 
we have, where we have been, and where we 
need to go.” Dr. Smith continued, “when 
people think of 1776, they normally concen- 
trate on places like Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D.C. We must remember that lots of 
things were going on in California when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed.” 

The Rose Bowl Parade float representing 
the city of Montebello (Calif.) entitled “A 
Salute to 1976—200th Birthday” depicted 
the American flag and was made from flow- 
ers from every State in the Union. The Gov- 
ernors of all fifty States responded to the 
city’s invitation to send a representative 
State flower. Montana’s Governor, Forrest 
Anderson, attended the Rose Bowl and 
brought with him his State’s contribution, 
some pressed bitter root, a spring blooming 
mountain wild flower. “There have been too 
many flag burnings and up-sidedown flags,” 
Chairman Denton Guthrie of the Monte- 
bello Float Committee said. “We want to 
show everybody what a truly grand old flag 
it has been for the last 196 years and we are 
looking forward to its 200th birthday in 
1976.” 

Two teenagers have been proposed by the 
town supervisor as members for the Oyster 
Bay (N.Y.) ARBC. If approved the youths 
will join the 14-member commission chaired 
by Dorothy Horton McGee of Locust Valley, 
N.Y. One of the youths is an American his- 
tory Buff and was motivated by summer em- 
ployment at the Bethage Village Restoration 
project. 

Winterset, Iowa (Madison County) Future 
Farmers of America have established a pro- 
gram of beautification for the county. The 
program, called “Route 76” can be identified 
by the Interstate road sign in red, white, and 
blue, which the group has adopted as its logo. 
To date the FFA have torn down six wood 
frame buildings that were eye sores to Win- 
terset; cleaned up miles of county highway, 
an effort which will continue through 1976; 
moved one abandoned auto off the roadway 
to the junk yard. The Iowa State Commis- 
sion under the leadership of Bob Dillon, 
chairman, and Ken Fulk, Executive Secre- 
tary is encouraging the State FFA to adopt 
a similar program in all Iowa counties. 

Representatives of the Denver Olympic 
Committee with Colorado Governor John 
Love are attending the Winter Olympic 
Games in Sapporo, Japan. The group will 
meet with the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to report progress in planning, site 
selection, environmental research and the fi- 
nancial outlook for the '76 Winter Games in 
Denver. Meanwhile, it has been reported that 
another group calling itself “Citizens for 
Colorado’s Future (CCF), a recently orga- 
nized opposition committee, tentatively plans 
to send its own delegation to Sapporo to 
try to convince the IOC the games are not 
wanted in Colorado. CCF had written IOC 
Chairman Avery Brundage seeking a meeting 
to express its views, but the correspondence 
dated January 13, has not been answered. 

The Association of General Contractors of 
America, Inc., whose membership exceeds 
9,000 building contracting companies is con- 
sidering enlarging their “Build a Beautiful 
America Program” to be a bicentennial proj- 
ect, They have invited the ARBC to acquaint 
their membership with the goals of the bi- 
centennial commission at the next conven- 
tion of the association, March 3-9, in Hous- 
ton. The contractors represent another asso- 
ciation who are getting involved. 

The Virginia Independence Bicentennial 
Commission has approved a debate tourna- 
ment at Williamsburg among high school de- 
baters from the 13 original colonies as part 
of the national bicentennial commemoration. 

The South Dakota Bicentennial Commis- 
sion at their recent meeting revived a pro- 
posal to place an imprint of the Mount 
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Rushmore Memorial on the $2 bill if the 
U.S. Treasury decides to redevelop this now 
obsolete denomination. The commission feels 
that the suggestion would fit into the pattern 
of events scheduled for Mount Rushmore’s 
bicentennial observance. They stated that it 
would be proper recognition nationally of the 
memorial’s significance as part of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

A recent editorial appearing in the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) News on the bicentennial and the re- 
cent selection of Niagara Falls as a bicen- 
tennial city stated: “Since the invitation is 
out to all communities to plan their own 
suitable events, why shouldn’t Buffalo and 
Erie County set about with some civic barn- 
storming—not to compete with Niagara Falls, 
but to focus on this region’s historic role as 
a canal era gateway to the west, its key loca- 
tion on the world’s longest stretch of unde- 
fended international boundary, or its signifi- 
cant early role in the air age? Or just as 
appropriately, why not some brainstorming 
by a suitable city-county committee of citi- 
zens to explore current metropolitan self- 
improvement goals or civil contributions— 
that might mark Buffalo as a focal point in a 
national rededication to advancement in the 
quality of life?” That’s the spirit, Buffalo 
News! 


END TO TAX SUPPORT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great volume of mail we all receive, 
it may well be that many Members never 
saw, or do not now recall the very excel- 
lent letter sent last month to every Mem- 
ber of Congress from the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association here in 
Washington, an organization to which I 
am proud to belong, along with a petition 
from the ‘Association urging an end to 
tax support of higher education institu- 
tions which refuse to permit defense-re- 
lated programs and activities to exist on 
campus, or fail to protect them from such 
harassment that they are unable to carry 
on effectively. This is exactly the kind of 
straight talk we expect from Marines— 
and every Member of this body ought to 
pay careful heed to it. For my part, I 
think we should do exactly what the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion suggests. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Traditionally, the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United 
States have made a unique and vital con- 
tribution to the security of our Country. 

While other countries, differently con- 
ceived, have permitted their campuses to 
become sanctuaries for seditious mischief, 
American colleges have provided vast num- 
bers of civilian educated military leaders in 
reserve, and conducted research of inesti- 
mable value to our national defense. 

The role of these civilian oriented leaders 
in augmenting our armed services in times 
of need, and the stability their good influ- 
ences have afforded this Republic, is, we be- 
lieve, supremely significant. 

Recent events on certain college campuses 
have, deplorably, indicated a departure from 
this worthy tradition. 

Officer training facilities and programs 
have been destroyed and disrupted; recruit- 
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ing representatives have been harassed and 
banished; defense related research has been 
intimidated and impeded, 

Notwithstanding other acknowledged cir- 
cumstances, we cannot hold blameless the 
college administrators where this has hap- 
pened. If they have not been sympathetic 
with these dissidents, they certainly have 
been timorous and vacillating in dealing 
with them. 


PETITION 

Whereas, public institutions exist to serve 
the public interest; and 

Whereas, public funds should be spent 
only to further that interest; and 

Whereas, billions of dollars of tax- 
extracted monies are being appropriated for 
institutions of higher learning; ani 

Whereas, the national security of the 
United States is of the highest public inter- 
est. 

Therefore, we the members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association respect- 
fully petition the Congress of the United 
States, to take every possible measure to 
ensure that the people’s monies are not ex- 
pended to institutions that fail to make 
their proper contribution to “‘the common 
defense” of this Republic. 


SUIT TO COMPEL ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDY FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I have 
this week joined with the environmental 
defense fund in a suit against Secretary 
of Transportation John A. Volpe, de- 
signed to compel the Secretary to file re- 
ports on the impact on the environment 
of forthcoming highway construction 
proposals, as required by Federal law— 
Civil Action No. 151-72, U.S. District 
Court, Washington, D.C. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1970 
and the act of 1965 require the Secretary 
of Transportation to report his recom- 
mendations for the apportionment of 
funds and matching requirements for 
work on Federal-aid highway, the func- 
tional realinement of the Federal-aid 
highway systems, and his estimates of 
future highway needs of the Nation in 
January 1972. The Secretary’s recom- 
mendations in the past have had a direct 
bearing on the highway legislation passed 
by the Congress. 

In 1970, the Congress enacted the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act— 
NEPA—which directs all Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies to “include in every 
recommendation or report on proposals 
for legislation and other major Federal 
action significantly affecting the quality 
of the human environment” a detailed 
statement on the environmental impact 
of the proposed project, including a state- 
ment of “any adverse environmental ef- 
fects” and “any irreversible or irretriev- 
able resource commitments.” 

The intent of the Congress in passing 
NEPA was to insure that before the Con- 
gress passes on legislation which signif- 
icantly affects the environment, it have 
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a detailed understanding of what that 
proposal will mean for the environment. 

I have joined in this suit because I have 
been informed that Secretary Volpe will 
soon send to the Congress his highway 
report including recommendations for a 
continuing highway program to extend to 
1990 but without any environmental im- 
pact statement. 

In my estimation, no program has had 
a more immediate impact on the environ- 
ment and health of Americans than 
Department of Transportation’s highway 
construction program. This program has 
resulted in thoughtless misuse of precious 
land resources, disastrous air pollution, 
and unregulated consumption of a lim- 
ited fuel supply, and has paved the way 
for traffic accidents in which thousands 
of Americans have been killed or seriously 
injured. 

The Congress cannot make plans for 
any far-reaching extension of the con- 
struction project without detailed in- 
formation on the impact it will have on 
the environment. A meaningful impact 
statement accompanying highway rec- 
ommendations should address itself to 
evaluating the future effect such con- 
struction will have on problems such as 
urban decay and suburban sprawl, air 
pollution, land use and consumption of 
natural resources. As a Member of Con- 
gress, I need this information as a basis 
for legislation I intend to introduce relat- 
ing to future highway programs and in 
order to make responsible judgments on 
such legislation coming before the House, _ 

It appears that Secretary Volpe is fol- 
lowing the Nixon administration's prac- 
tice of ignoring instructions of Congress. 
The President has said he will not be 
bound by the Mansfield amendment and 
Secretary Volpe has chosen to ignore the 
requirements of the Environmental 
Policy Act. Both are breaking the law. __ — 

Therefore, I have decided to join in a 
law suit in Federal District Court for the 
District of Columbia against Mr. Volpe. 
That suit seeks a court order directing 
the Secretary of Transportation to in- 
clude an environmental impact statement 
with each recommendation at the time 
of its submission to the Congress, and a 
declaratory judgment to the effect that 
each recommendation is required to in- 
clude an impact statement so that the 
NEPA requirement will be clearly under- 
stood with regard to future submissions 
to the Congress. 

Following is the text of the complaint 
and exhibits: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia] 

COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY AND 
INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 
Environmental Defense Fund, Inc., 1712 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, and 
Jonathan B. Bingham, 5000 Independence 
Avenue, The Bronx, New York and Edward 
L. Koch, 14 Washington Place, New York, 
New York 10008, Plaintiffs v. John A. Volpe, 
Secretary of Transportation, 400 Seventh 
Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20590, De- 

fendant—Civil No. 151-72 

1. This is an action arising under 23 U.S. 
Secs. 101 et seq. (Highways); the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act, 49 U.S.C. Secs. 
1651 et seqg.; The Highway Revenue Act of 
1956, P.L. 84-627, as amended; the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1970, P.L. 91-605; the Act 
of August 28, 1965, 89-139; the National En- 
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vironmental Policy Act of 1969, P.L. 91-190, 
42 U.S.C. Secs. 4321 et seq.; the Declaratory 
Judgments Act, 28 U.S.C. Secs. 2201-2202; and 
the Fifth and Ninth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution. 

2. The jurisdiction of this Court is con- 
ferred by 5 U.S.C. Secs. 791-706 (Administra- 
tive Procedure Act); 28 U.S.C. Sec. 1331 
(Federal Question); 28 U.S.C. Sec. 1337 
(Commerce Clause); 28 U.S.C. Secs. 2201- 
2202 (Declaratory Judgments) : and 28 U.S.C. 
Sec. 1361 (Mandamus). The amount in con- 
troversy, exclusive of interest and costs, ex- 
ceeds ten thousand dollars, 

3. Plaintiff Environmental Defense Fund, 
Inc. (“EDF”) is a non-profit public-benefit 
membership errporation organized and oper- 
ated under the laws of the State of New 
York. EDF’s members are scientists, lawyers, 
and other citizens of the United States. 
Among its objectives and purposes, EDF is 
dedicated to, and its major activities are di- 
rected toward, the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the environment including, but 
not limited to, the enhancement of air qual- 
ity, water quality, the quality of the urban 
environment, protection of the public from 
noise pollution, conservation of finite nat- 
ural resources, and protection of the pub- 
lic from environmental health hazards. EDF 
has demonstrated ability to present scientific 
and other testimony before administra- 
tive agencies and courts of law. EDF’s mem- 
bers pay federal taxes which are specifically 
earmarked for highway construction pur- 
suant to the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, 
P.L. 84-627, as amended. 

4. EDF brings this action pursuant to Rule 
23 (a) and (b) (1) and (2) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure on its own behalf 
and on behalf of all persons in the United 
States whose environment is vulnerable to 
significant impact resulting from the con- 
struction of highways financed in whole or in 
part with Federal monies, EDF sues on be- 
half of this class because (1) the class is so 
numerous that joinder of all parties is im- 
practicable; (2) there are questions of law 
and fact common to all members of the class; 
(3) the prosecution of separate actions by 
individual members of the class would create 
& risk of inconsistent or varying adjudica- 
tions which would establish incompatible 
standards of conduct for the defendant; and 
(4) a class action is the fairest and most ef- 
ficient method of adjudicating the contro- 
versy. 

5. Plaintiff Jonathan B. Bingham is a 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, representing the 23rd District of 
New York. 

6. Plaintiff Edward I. Koch is a Member of 
the United States House of Representatives 
representing the 17th District of New York. 

7. Defendant John A. Volpe is the Secre- 
tary of Transportation of the United States. 
He is sued as an individual and in his offi- 
cial capacity. 

8. Under 23 U.S.C. Secs. 101 et seq.; 49 
U.S.C. Secs. 1651 et seq.; the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1970, P.L. 91-605; and the 
Act of August 28, 1965, P.L. 89-139, defendant 
Volpe is charged with various duties with 
respect to Federal programs for the funding 
of highway construction, including the gen- 
eral duty of administering such programs. 

9. Among his duties, defendant Volpe is 
required to make certain reports and rec- 
ommendations to Congress with respect to 
such programs, as follows: 

a. Section 105(b)(2) of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1970, P.L. 91-605, directs 
that: 

“By January 1, 1972, the Secretary [of 
Transportation] shall report to Congress on 
his recommendation for the apportionment 
of funds and matching requirements for work 
on Federal-aid highways in States which 
have completed, or are nearing completion, 
of construction on Interstate System mile- 
age [as defined in 23 U.S.C. Sec. 103(d), as 
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amended] located in their State, and for all 
States after completion of the Interstate 
System.” 

b. Section 3 of the Act of August 28, 1965, 
P.L. 89-139, directs that: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the Sec- 
retary [of Transportation] acting under 
authority of existing law and through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, shall report to Con- 
gress in January 1968, and in January of 
every second year thereafter, his estimates 
of the future highway needs of the Nation.” 

c. Section 121(a) of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1970, P.L. 91-605, directs that: 

“The Secretary of Transportation shall 
develop and include in the report of [sic] 
Congress required to be submitted in January 
1972, by section 3 of the Act of August 28, 
1965 (79 Stat. 578; Public Law 89-139), spe- 
cific recommendations for the functional 
realignment of the Federal-aid [highway] 
systems. These recommendations shall be 
based on the functional classification study 
made in cooperation with the State highway 
departments and local governments as re- 
quired by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968 and submitted to the Congress in 1970, 
and the functional classification study now 
underway of the Federal-aid systems in 
1990.” 

d. Section 121(b) of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1970, P.L. 91-605, directs that: 

“As a part of the future highway needs 
report to be submitted to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1972, the Secretary [of Transportation] 
shall also make recommendations to the 
Congress for a continuing Federal-aid high- 
way program for the period 1976 to 1990. The 
needs estimates to be used in developing 
such programs shall be in conformance with 
the functional classification studies referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section and the 
recommendations for the functional realign- 
ment required by such subsection.” 

10, Each of the recommendations specified 
in Paragraph 9 “a” through “d” above (here- 
inafter, collectively, the ‘“Recommenda- 
tions”), has been required by Congress for 
the specific purpose of furnishing a basis for 
possible legislation. For example, House Re- 
port No, 91-1554, prepared by the Committee 
on Public Works, explains the requirements 
of Sec. 121 of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1970, set out in Paragraph 9 “c” and “a”, 
above, as follows: 

“The committee feels that with the Inter- 
state program nearing an end, steps must 
be taken now to assure that the future high- 
way needs of the Nation are thoroughly con- 
sidered and studied before undertaking the 
specifics of the new highway program. The 
study and recommendations required by this 
section will provide an important tool to 
Congress for making intelligent decisions con- 
cerning future highway needs of the coun- 
try.” 

11. Each of the Recommendations has a 
direct bearing on possible legislation which 
would significantly affect the quality of the 
human environment. 

12. Sec. 202(2) (C) of the National Environ- 

mental Policy Act, 42 U.S.C. Sec. 4332(2) (C) 
(NEPA) directs that: 
“all agencies of the Federal Government 
shall . . . include in every recommendation 
or report on proposals for legislations and 
other major Federal actions significantly 
affecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment, a detailed statement by the respon- 
sible official on— 

“(i) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action, 

“(ii) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the proposal 
be implemented, 

“(iil alternatives to the proposed action, 

“(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity, and 

“(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
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volved in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. Prior to making any detailed 
statement, the responsible Federal official 
shall consult with and obtain the comments 
by law or special expertise with respect to 
any environmental impact involved. Copies 
of such statement and the comments and 
views of the appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies, which are authorized to de- 
velop and enforce environmental standards, 
shall be made available to the President, the 
Council on Environmental Quality and to 
the public as provided by Section 552 of Title 
5, United States Code, and shall accompany 
the proposal through the existing agency re- 
view processes.” 

Sec. 102(2)(D) of NEPA directs that all 
agencies of the Federal Government shall: 
“study, develop, and describe appropriate 
alternatives to recommended courses of ac- 
tion in any proposal which involves unre- 
solved conflicts concerning alternative uses 
of available resources.” 

13. In letters to defendant Volpe dated 
November 24, 1971 and December 22, 1971, 
EDF, through its attorney, stated that in 
EDF's opinion the Recommendations speci- 
fied in Paragraph 9, “a”, “b” and “d” above, 
are each recommendations or reports on pro- 
posals for legislation which would signifi- 
cantly affect the human environment, so as 
to require the inclusion of a detailed envi- 
ronmental impact statement by the respon- 
sible official, in satisfaction of Sec. 102(2) (C) 
of NEPA, (hereinafter an “Impact State- 
ment”). EDF requested that certain specified 
categories of environmental impact which 
result from highway construction be fully 
discussed in the Impact Statements required 
with respect to these Recommendations. 
These letters are appended hereto as Ex- 
hibits “A” and “B”. 

14. EDF has never received a reply to these 
two letters, over a period of two months 
since the first of them was written, although 
various officials of the Department of Trans- 
portation have informally acknowledged re- 
ceipt of, and familiarity with, the letters. 

15. Each of the Recommendations, in ad- 
dition to being a recommendation or report 
on proposals for legislation, is also a formula- 
tion of agency policy with respect to projects 
and continuing activities supported in whole 
or in part with Federal monies, which would 
significantly affect the quality of the human 
environment. 

16. Pursuant to Section 5 of the Council 
on Environmental Quality’s Guidelines for 
Statements on Proposed Federal Actions Af- 
fecting the Environment, 36 Fed. Register 
7724-29, April 23, 1971, Federal “actions” 
which require Impact Statements if they 
significantly affect the quality of the human 
environment— 

“include but are not limited to... 

“(ii) projects and continuing activities ... 
supported in whole or in part through Fed- 
eral contracts, grants, subsidies, loans or 
other forms of funding assistance ... [and] 

“(tii) policy. ...” 

17. Plaintiff Bingham intends to propose 
legislation in the current session of Congress 
with respect to Federal transportation 
policy, including Federal funding of high- 
way construction. He intends to rely in part 
on the Impact Statements required by law 
to be included in the Recommendations, for 
material that will enable other Members of 
Congress to make informed appraisals of his 
proposed legislation. 

18. Plaintiff Koch has proposed legislation 
in the present Session of Congress with 
respect to Federal transportation policy, in- 
cluding Federal funding of highway con- 
struction, He intends to rely in part on the 
Impact Statements required by law to be 
included in the Recommendations, for mate- 
rial that will enable other Members of Con- 
gress to make informed appraisals of his 
proposed legislation, 

19. At the present date, the January 1, 
1972 deadline for the Recommendation 
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specified in Paragraph 9 “a”, above is more 
than three weeks past. Neither the Recom- 
mendation nor an accompanying Impact 
Statement has yet been submitted to Con- 
gress as required by law. 

20. On information and belief, defendant 
Volpe has determined not to include Impact 
Statements with any of the Recommenda- 
tions. 

21. If defendant Volpe submits the Recom- 
mendations to Congress without including 
Impact Statements therewith, the effect will 
be unlawfully to deprive Congress and the 
public of the opportunity for a full and in- 
formed assessment of the environmental 
consequences of these Recommendations, 
and of proposed legislation relating thereto. 
If defendant Volpe submits any or all of 
the Recommendations to Congress without 
including Impact Statements therewith, 
plaintiff EDF and the members of the class 
on whose behalf it brings this suit, and 
plaintiffs Bingham and Koch, will suffer 
irreparable harm, for which there is no 
adequate remedy at law. 

Wherefore, plaintiffs EDF, Bingham and 
Koch respectfully request that this Court 
grant the following relief: 

(A) A preliminary mandatory injunction 
directing defendant Volpe to include an Im- 
pact Statement with each of the Recom- 
mendations at the time of its submission 
to Congress. 

(B) A declaratory judgment to the effect 
that each of the Recommendations is re- 
quired to include an Impact Statement at 
the time of its submission to Congress, and 
that the biennial report specified in Para- 
graph 9 “b”, above, will be required to in- 
clude an Impact Statement at the time of 
each future submission to Congress. 

(C) A permanent mandatory injunction 
directing defendant Volpe to include with 
each of the Recommendations, at the time of 
its submission to Congress, an Impact State- 
ment. 

(D) Retention of jurisdiction over this ac- 
tion until the adequacy of the Impact State- 
ments submitted to Congress with respect to 
the Recommendations can be determined. 

(E) Such further relief as this Court, in 
its discretion, may deem appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN F. HELLEGERS, 
JOHN F. DIENELT, 
ARNOLD P, LUTZKER, 
Attorney for Jonathan B. Bingham and 
Edward I. Koch. 
January 24, 1972. 


Crry OF WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbia, ss: 

I, John F. Hellegers, being first duly sworn, 
depose and say that I am employed as an 
attorney by the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Inc. (“EDF”); that I am attorney for EDF 
in the captioned action; that EDF is a cor- 
poration; that I have read the foregoing 
complaint and know the contents thereof, 
and that I verily believe the same to be true, 
on the basis of personal knowledge. 

JOHN F. HELLEGERS. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia] 
CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 
Environmental Defense Fund, Inc., 1712 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, and 
Jonathan B. Bingham, 133 Cannon Build- 
ing, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515, and Edward I. Koch, 
1134 Longworth Building, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 20515, 
Plaintiffs v. John A. Volpe, Secretary of 
Transportation, 400 Seventh Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20590, Defendant 
I hereby certify that copies of the foregoing 
Complaint for Declaratory and Injunctive Re- 
lief were mailed, postage prepaid, this 24th 
day of January, 1972, to Mr. Arnold P. Lutz- 
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ker, Attorney for plaintiffs Johathan B. Bing- 
ham and Edward I. Koch, 133 Cannon Build- 
ing, United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515; defendant John A. 
Volpe, individually and in his official capac- 
ity, U.S. Department of Transportation, 400 
Seventh Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20590; 
the United States Attorney, U.S. Court 
House, Washington, D.C. 20001; the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, 9th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
and the General Counsel, U.S. Department of 
Transportation, 400 Seventh Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20590. 
JOHN F. HELLEGERS, 
Attorney for Plaintiff Environmental De- 
jense Fund, Inc. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia] 
ORDER 
Environmental Defense Fund, Inc., 1712 N 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, and 

Jonathan B. Bingham, 133 Cannon Build- 

ing, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 

ington, D.C., 20515, and Edward T. Koch, 

1134 Longworth Building, U.S. House of 

Representatives, Washington, D.C. 20515, 

Plaintiffs v. John A. Volpe, Secretary of 

Transportation, 400 Seventh Street, S.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20590, Defendant. 

It is hereby ordered that on this 24th day 
of January, 1972, the foregoing Complaint 
for Declaratory and Injunctive Relief be filed 
and entered as part of the record of this 
Court. 


Exuisir A 


ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE FUND, 
East Setauket, N.Y., November 24, 1971. 
Secretary JoHN A. VOLPE, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SECRETARY VOLPE: I am writing to you 


today about the future of the Interstate 
System of highways, on behalf of the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund. EDF is a nation- 
wide coalition of scientists, lawyers, and 
other concerned citizens, now totaling more 
than 25,000 persons, dedicated to the preser- 
vation and enhancement of the human en- 
vironment. 

As you are aware, Section 105(b) (2) of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1970 directs that: 

“By January 1, 1972, the Secretary [of 
Transportation] shall report to Congress on 
his recommendation for the apportionment 
of funds and matching requirements for 
work on Federal-aid highways in States 
which have completed, or are nearing com- 
pletion, of construction on Interstate System 
Mileage located in their State, and for all 
States after completion of the Interstate 
System.” 

This report, being essentially a “recom- 
mendation . . . for legislation” within the 
meaning of Section 102(C) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (“NEPA”), is re- 
quired to include a “detailed statement” on 
the environmental impact of the action you 
propose; adverse environmental effects that 
cannot be avoided if it is implemented; al- 
ternatives to the proposed action; the rela- 
tionship between local short term uses of 
man’s environment and the maintenance and 
enhancement of long term productivity; and 
any irreversible and irretrievable commit- 
ments of resources which would be involved 
in the proposed action should it be imple- 
mented. 

It is widely acknowledged that few, if any, 
federal programs have had as significant an 
environmental impact as the Interstate 
Highway System. Some observers also view 
the System as the classic example of a pro- 

whose environmental costs went un- 
calculated before the decision was made to 
build it, and became evident only after the 
fact. Fortune magazine, for example, notes 
in its July 1971 issue that the System has 
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created “severe land use problems,” and 
quotes Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan of Harvard, 
a former adviser to President Nixon, as say- 
ing that “if anyone had realized the sheer 
magnitude of the interests affected by this 
road system, it is impossible to imagine that 
it would ever have been built.” 

This pattern of leaping first and looking 
later, of course, was exactly what NEPA was 
intended to put a stop to; Congress recog- 
nized that the environmental and other 
costs of such action are simply too high. 

Since NEPA requires that your forthcom- 
ing report include a detailed environmental 
impact statement, I trust that you will take 
this occasion to look carefully at the environ- 
mental consequences that will follow from 
further highway building under a program 
resembling the present one. 

At a minimum, I trust that you will present 
Congress and the American people with at 
least the following: 

First, a thorough discussion of the down- 
town decay and suburban sprawl which re- 
sult from building highways in and around 
cities. Although Section 6(a)(ii) of the 
Council on Environmental Quality’s Guide- 
lines for preparing NEPA statements plainly 
mandates discussion of these and related 
land use problems, they are rarely, if ever, 
given meaningful consideration in NEPA 
statements pertaining to highways. Mention 
is never made of the tendency of highways 
to draw commerce, jobs, population, and tax 
base away from central cities, so that, in 
Fortune’s words, “the Interstate has made 
millions of Americans into new commuters, 
... [while] ghetto dwellers, who lack trans- 
portation to suburban factories, are rapidly 
losing job opportunities.” I have yet to see 
mention of the erosion of municipal serv- 
ices and amenities that accompanies this 
shift. Mention is never made of the exces- 
sive costs of providing water, fire protection, 
sewerage, education, and other services to 
areas of low density residential develop- 
ment, or of the environmental and aesthetic 
price that we all pay as more and more open 
land disappears to make way for hamburger 
palaces, motels, and the endless sprawl of 
what Louis Mumford calls “mass suburbia,” 
an inhuman “anti-city.” Nor have I ever seen 
mention in such a statement of the exacer- 
bated racial tensions that result as inner- 
cities become islands of black and ethnic 
poverty. Reading these highway impact state- 
ments, in fact, one would never guess that 
highways are a major determinant of land 
use patterns at all. I hope that your forth- 
coming statement on the future of the bys- 
tem will serve to focus attention on these 
critical consequences of highway building, 
and provide a model for compliance with 
Section 6(a) (ii) of the Guidelines that will 
serve to upgrade the statements now pre- 
pared as to individual highways all across 
the country. 

Second, I trust that your statement will 
discuss the demands which continued high- 
way building, and continued massive reliance 
on the private automobile, will place on our 
oil supply, and on the consequences to be 
expected in terms of further oil spills, dese- 
cration of drilling areas (including shorelines 
and wilderness) and heightened pressure for 
the wholesale strip mining of coal as we drain 
away our oil reserves. 

Third, I expect that you will discuss the air 
pollution that can be expected to result 
from more highways and more cars, taking 
into account not only hoped-for emission 
controls, but also the effect of growth in the 
total number of cars. In particular it Is neces- 
sary to discuss whether further highway 
building in urban areas, or in areas that are 
likely to become urbanized, is consistent with 
meeting air quality standards promulgated 
by the Environmental Protection Agency 
under Section 109 of the Clean Air Act. 

Fourth, I expect that there will be a dis- 
cussion of the massive toll that reliance on 
the private automobile takes in terms of 
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death and severe injury. Freedom from need- 
less risk of being killed or maimed, of course, 
is one of the most important aspects of a 
viable human environment. In this context 
automobile accident rates should be weighted 
against those for alternative forms of trans- 
portation, such as rail transit, It does not 
suffice simply to point out that accident rates 
are higher or lower on certain types of roads 
than on certain others; the point is that to 
the extent that people are made dependent 
on cars by the building of more highways 
and the disappearance of other forms of 
transportation, they are correspondingly de- 
prived of the right to avoid this national 
automotive “demolition derby.” 

I look forward to your statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, HELLEGERS, 
Staff Attorney. 
Exuisit B 
ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE FUND, 
East Setauket, N.Y., Dec. 22, 1971. 
Secretary JOHN A, VOLPE, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, VOLPE: As you will recall, I wrote 
to you on November 24, 1971, pointing out 
that Section 105(b)(2) of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1970 requires you to report 
to Congress by the first of the year on your— 
“recommendation for the apportionment of 
funds and matching requirements for work 
on Federal-aid highways in States which 
have completed, or are nearing completion, 
of construction on Interstate System mileage 
located in their State, and for all States after 
completion of the Interstate System.” 

I noted that this is essentially a “recom- 
mendation . . . for legislation” within the 
meaning of Section 102(2)(C) of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, so that by 
the plain requirement of that Act, it must 
be accompanied by a “detailed statement” 
with respect to the environmental impact of 
what you recommend; adverse environmental 
effects that cannot be avoided if your rec- 
ommendation is implemented; alternatives 
to the proposed action; the relationship be- 
tween local short term uses of man’s en- 
vironment and the maintenance and en- 
hancement of long term productivity; and 
any irreversible and irretrievable commit- 
ments of resources which would be involved 
in the proposed action should it be imple- 
mented. 

The balance of my letter was devoted to 
setting forth a few of the considerations that 
ought to be discussed in the required en- 
vironmental impact statement. Some of these 
considerations were concisely summarized in 
your own speech of February 4, 1971, before 
the Transportation Association of America in 
Chicago where you observed that: 

“Our obsession with the private car is de- 
stroying the quality of life in our urban 
areas. . . . Finally it involves all of us in a 
brutally vicious cycle: more people, with 
fewer alternatives [of ways to travel] means 
more cars—which require more roads— 
which take more urban and suburban land 
off the tax rolls and away from housing, 
business, and recreation while bringing in- 
creased pollution and congestion. This, very 
simply, is a self-perpetuating disaster.” 

The purpose of my present letter is to point 
out that in addition to the legislative pro- 
posal on the future of this “disaster” which 
you are required to make under Section 105 
(b) (2) of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1970, above: 

Section 121(b) of the same Act requires 
that “in January 1972” you “shall also make 
recommendations to the Congress for a con- 
tinuing Federal-aid highway program for the 
period 1976 to 1990;” and 

Section 3 of the Act of August 28, 1965, 79 
Stat. 578; Public Law 89-139, provides that 
“it is the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary ... shall report to Congress in January, 
1968, and in January of every second year 
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thereafter, his estimates of the future high- 
way needs of the Nation.” 

Needless to say, the legislative recom- 
mendations required by these Sections must 
also be accompanied by an environmental 
impact statement pursuant to Section 102 
(2) (C) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act. 

We trust that each of these legislative rec- 
ommendations—the one required by the 
first of the year under Section 105(b) (2), 
and the ones required during January under 
the latter two provisions—will be accom- 
panied by a full discussion of the issues listed 
in my previous letter, including land use 
consequences of further highway construc- 
tion; the drain on our fuel supplies to be 
expected from further massive reliance on 
highways and on the private automobile; the 
air pollution that can be expected from 
more highways and more cars; and the toll 
that these highways and cars can be ex- 
pected to take in human life and limb. 

This list, of course, is not an exhaustive 
one, but we believe that it sets forth a few 
of the more important issues that the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act requires you 
to analyze. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, HELLEGERS, 
Staff Attorney. 


HENRY KISSINGER: THE MAN WHO 
CONTROLS THE DESTINY OF 
AMERICA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, events of 
the past day indicate even more clearly 
than before that Henry Kissinger is privy 
to state secrets denied the Members of 
the Congress and the American people. It 
seems as if the President believes that 
he and Dr. Kissinger can, acting in se- 
cret, determine the future course of 
America. 

I, for one, am convinced that this 
country is too great and its liberties too 
precious to be entrusted to the minds of 
two men—President Nixon and his alter 
ego, Henry Kissinger. This Congress and 
the American people have the right to 
know. 

Had President Nixon told the Ameri- 
can people the truth some 30 months ago, 
this country would not be so polarized, 
so divided. The truth is that much of the 
confusion in America results from de- 
liberate, political maneuvering on the 
part of the President. 

The American people have the right to 
know the truth about Henry Kissinger, 
this man who is above congressional in- 
vestigation, who is not answerable to the 
people or to their elected representa- 
tives. 

The American people have the right to 
know who this Henry Kissinger is and 
what entitles him to be set above other 
men. I include two interesting articles 
delineating the true nature of this man 
and his relationship to the President in 
the Recor at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 

HENRY KISSINGER: NIXON’s METTERNICH 

(By David Landau) 


(The writer is managing editor of the Har- 
vard Crimson, in which the following ap- 
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peared as part of a series of three articles 
on the career of Henry A. Kissinger.) 

“He was a rococo figure, complete finely 
carved, all surface, like an intricately cut 
prism. His face was delicate but without 
depth, his conversation brilliant but with- 
out ultimate seriousness. Equally at home 
in the salon and in the Cabinet, he was the 
beau-ideal of [an] aristocracy which justifies 
itself not by its truth but by its existence. 
And if he never came to terms with the new 
age it was not because he failed to under- 
stand its seriousness but because he dis- 
dained it.” 

With these words, a Harvard thesis-writer 
named Henry Kissinger introduced Clemens 
Metternich, Austria’s greatest foreign min- 
ister, Metternich was a man whom Kissinger 
emulated, whose diplomatic life he has 
sought to relieve. And the comparison of the 
two is far from inapt. 

As Richard Nixon’s most influential ad- 
viser on foreign policy, Kissinger has em- 
bodied the role of the 19th-century balance- 
of-power diplomat. He is cunning, elusive 
and all-powerful in the sprawling sector of 
government which seeks to advise the Presi- 
dent on national security matters. As Mr. 
Nixon's personal emissary to foreign digni- 
taries, to academia and—as “a high White 
House official"—to the press, he is vague and 
unpredictable. Yet he is the single authori- 
tative carrier of national policy besides the 
President himself. 

Like the Austrian minister who became 
his greatest political hero, Kissinger has used 
his position in government as a protective 
cloak to conceal his larger ambitions and 
purposes. Far from being the detached, ob- 
jective arbiter of presidential decision-mak- 
ing, he has become a crucial molder and 
supporter of Mr. Nixon’s foreign policy. In- 
stead of merely holding the bureaucracy at 
comfortable arm’s length, he has entangled 
it in a web of useless projects and studies, 
cleverly shifting an important locus of ad- 
visory power from the Cabinet departments 
to his own office. And as confidential adviser 
to the President, he never speaks for the 
record, cannot be made to testify before 
Congress, and is identified with presidential 
policy only on a semi-public level. 


A CONSTITUENCY OF ONE 


Like the ministers who ruled post-Napo- 
leonic Europe from the conference table at 
Vienna—and the Eastern Establishment fig- 
ures who preceded him as policy-maker of a 
later age—Kissinger believes that legislative 
bodies, bureaucracies and run-of-the-mill 
eitizenries all lack the training and tem- 
perament that are needed in the diplomatic 
field. He is only slightly less moved by the 
academics who parade down to Washington 
to peddle their ideas. And, when one sets 
aside popular opinion, Congress, the bureauc- 
racy and the academic community, there re- 
mains the resident alone. The inescapable 
conclusion is that Henry Kissinger’s only 
meaningful constituency is a constituency 
of one. 

It might have seemed surprising that, only 
a month after his election, Mr. Nixon would 
have chosen one of his most vocal antag- 
onists—the foreign policy adviser of his chief 
rival, Nelson Rockefeller—as a leading policy 
aide. But the two men had much more in 
common than anyone would have supposed. 

To begin with, Mr. Nixon turned out not 
to be the partisan, suspect observer of the 
international scene whom Kissinger had so 
feared. Quite the contrary—Mr. Nixon was 
determined to take hold of the foreign policy 
machine and fashion his own commitment to 
world order, regardless of public and con- 
gressional opinion. In the past, decisions had 
been made in a chaotic, ad hoc atmosphere 
which lacked consistency and framework; the 
new President decided that such practice 
should cease. 

For somewhat different reasons, Kissinger 
agreed that policy planning should be cen- 
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tered in the White House. For Kissinger, the 
balance-of-power diplomat, had long be- 
lieved that world equilibrium was based on 
the constant threat of force, and that respect 
for the United States rested on the fear of 
its enormous military machine. At times, 
secret talks and well-placed overtures could 
avert military engagements that were not in 
the interest of the United States; at others, 
where an escalation to armed conflict seemed 
necessary, the decisions must be made and 
the orders carried out by a few top men who 
acted with the greatest of speed. 

Such a policy of threat demanded a high 
degree of centralization—and the resulting 
Nixon-Kissinger policy structure was de- 
signed to circumvent those forces in govern- 
ment, such as Congress and the Cabinet 
bureaucrats, which were considered extra- 
neous to that approach. 


GUARDING CREDIBILITY 


In addition, Kissinger realized that the 
policy of threat would be a failure if Mr. 
Nixon could not appear unfettered by 
others—inside Washington and out—who 
had claims on the President's conduct of for- 
eign affairs. In as early a tract as “A World 
Restored,” his 1954 Ph.D. thesis on Metter- 
nich and the restructuring of post- 
Napoleonic Europe, Kissinger had written 
that “the impetus of domestic policy is a 
direct social experience; but that of foreign 
policy is not actual, but potential experi- 
ence—the threat of war—which statesman- 
ship attempts to avoid being made explicit.” 
In other words, popular opinion was little 
more than an encumbrance on those few who 
were capable of making decisions. For if the 
foreign diplomat were allowed to feel that 
the President’s policy could be swayed by 
domestic upheavals, then the credibility of 
threat—the linchpin of the policy—would 
ultimately collapse. 

Corollary to the policy of threat was the 
notion that the United States would keep 
its promises and fulfill its commitments no 
matter what the price. For the ultimate fall- 
ure of diplomacy was to lose credibility, and 
there was a feeling for the honor of a great 
power that went very deep in Kissinger. 
There was the idea that a faulted credibility 
in one area of the world would surely lead 
to disaster in another, because for Kissinger 
all the great troublespots of the world were 
lined up on a single continuum that con- 
nected the two superpowers: the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Should the 
Russians violate the ceasefire lines in the 
Mideast, then the President must be free to 
respond in Cambodia. And if the policy made 
no sense in cost-benefit analysis, at least it 
would proceed from strategic thinking which 
transcended the day-to-day pressures of po- 
litical life. 


WHITE HOUSE PREDOMINANCE 


Kissinger felt that the presidency was the 
only office of government which could deter- 
mine and executive foreign policy in the way 
it should properly be conducted. Congress 
was an impediment; its members, by and 
large, were not properly schooled in the hard- 
fought, intricate practice of diplomatic af- 
fairs and were more likely to respond to the 
uninformed concerns of their voters, to the 
shoddy tug-and-pull of the popular political 
process, than to the arduous twists and turns 
of great-power relationships. The bureauc- 
racy, too, was an enemy; no imagination, no 
flair, no speed or adaptability, little grasp 
of the sacrifices and risks one must incur if 
the one were to maintain a flexible policy. 

Kissinger, the balance-of-power diplomat, 
had long believed that world equilibrium was 
based on the constant threat of force, and 
that respect for the United States rested on 
the fear of its enormous military machine. 

And as for popular opinion, Kissinger’s in- 
terest lay not in how the votes would be cast 
today, but in how the executive structure 
would be affected by domestic reactions to 
the policy when that policy had finally run 
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its course five or ten years later. His over- 
whelming concern was how well the White 
House could continue to function as the ma- 
jor force in foreign policy, whether popular 
opinion would one day rise up and destroy 
the presidency as an instrument of diplo- 
matic relations. And when Kissinger finally 
agreed to go to work for the man he had 
scorned as a presidential candidate, it was 
only on the condition that the policymaking 
structure be geared to White House predomi- 
nance. 

In a series of meetings at the end of No- 
vember, 1968, Mr. Nixon invited Kissinger 
to accept the post of foreign policy assistant 
and proposed a revival of the National Se- 
curity Council. Set up under Truman after 
World War II to coordinate policy planning, 
the NSO system had long since fallen into 
obscurity, but Mr. Nixon viewed it as an in- 
strument of restoring to the White House a 
critical measure of flexibility and control over 
policy decisions. More than anything else, he 
dreaded being handed a single policy recom- 
mendation which, more often than not, 
might be a compromise policy, an effort on 
the part of several differing agencies which 
had subdued their disagreements and pre- 
sented the White House with a position it 
could then only accept or reject. 

Underlying the revived NSC structure was 
the so-called “options” system; the recom- 
mendations of each agency would be solicited 
by the White House and then screened for 
the NSC and the President by Kissinger and 
his staff. 

As the “options” man, Kissinger would be 
expected to give a fair, objective account of 
each alternative; as confidential adviser to 
the President, his strength would rest more 
on his personal relationship with Mr. Nixon 
than on his policymaking abilities—a rela- 
tionship that would have been very difficult 
to predict. “I suppose what really was clear 
was that Henry Kissinger did not intend to 
become a man of particular influence,” 
Thomas Schelling. Kissinger’s closest col- 
league on the Harvard faculty, said recently, 
“I think he honestly thought that there was 
a more detached role for himself.” So Kis- 
singer had gone to Washington to whittle 
down the options and strengthen Mr. Nixon’s 
hand; his own influence could be determined 
only by the chemistry of his relationship 
with the President. 


A TOWERING FIGURE 


But for astute observers, the news of 
Kissinger’s supremacy in foreign policy was 
not long in coming. In December, 1968, he 
flew to Key Biscayne to present Mr. Nixon 
with a set of blueprints for the revived NSC 
system—and William P. Rogers, the new 
Secretary of State, was already out in the 
cold, No longer would it be as necessary for 
the Secretary to meet with the President on 
an informal basis, as Acheson and Dulles 
and Rusk before him had done; like all other 
Cabinet members who dealt in foreign policy, 
his ideas would no longer be brought directly 
to Mr. Nixon, but would have to pass first 
through a system which Kissinger admin- 
istered. And when Rogers met with the Pres- 
ident and his national security adviser, he 
was completely overshadowed, so outclassed 
by Kissinger that he would rarely see Mr. 
Nixon in Kissinger’s presence any more. “He 
avoids his confrontations with Henry because 
he knows he'll make a fool out of him,” one 
State Department official said recently. 

Kissinger was a towering figure amid the 
rest of the Nixon appointees. None could 
compare to him in terms of sheer mental 
preparation for the job. And it is probable 
that Kissinger came into his job better pre- 
pared than either of his predecessors under 
Kennedy and Johnson, not to mention those 
whom Mr. Nixon had just appointed to other, 
less rigorous posts, the men who had won 
their jobs as political favors, not by sheer 
intellectual breadth. 
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Most of the others in Mr. Nixon's retinue 
were men of politics, men who could be 
restrained by adverse domestic feeling or be 
deterred from a policy that seemed to make 
no material sense. But Mr, Nixon—a Presi- 
dent determined to behave in a presidential 
way—and Kissinger, the great-power diplo- 
mat, would brook no compromise, And Mr. 
Nixon's personal relationship with Kissinger, 
unfettered as it was by ulterior political 
motives, became deep and profound. Kis- 
singer is the President’s only post-1960 
acquaintance to have become a member of 
his personal inner circle. He sees Mr. Nixon 
more frequently than do any of his other 
appointees. And as Mr. Nixon’s confidante, 
Kissinger passes the crucial judgments on 
the very options that he and his staff have 
laid out. 

BUREAUCRATIC COUP 


But Kissinger’s coup of the Cabinet depart- 
ments was not as simple as that. It involved 
a devious circumvention of the bureaucracy 
through the skillful use of study memoranda 
and detailed, lengthy questionnaires. Accord- 
ing to several men who were close associates 
of Kissinger at the time, Kissinger came to 
power determined not to rely on normal 
channels for information concerning each 
of the policy undertakings. And so he pro- 
ceded to ensnare policy studies which left 
them very much on the short end of decision- 
making. 

Kissinger’s first act as Mr. Nixon’s adviser 
was to commission an options memorandum 
on the progress of the war in Vietnam; he be- 
gan work on the study as early as December, 
1968. In the months preceding the study, the 
military state of affairs in Indochina had 
been the subject of a raging controversy in- 
side the various departments. The outgoing 
presidential advisers and the upper crust of 
Washington's foreign service were claiming 
that the National Liberation Front had 
grown significantly weaker since the Tet of- 
fensive the previous February, that the Com- 
munist military campaign would fold in a 
matter of months. But the lower echelon— 
often closer to the truth than were their su- 
periors—said that the guerrillas were merely 
regrouping forces and growing stronger all 
the time—that in effect, the entire American 
military effort had been a failure. 

Since the higher-ranking officials had 
regularly suppressed the opposing view in 
their conversations with the White House, 
the consultants whom Kissinger had com- 
missioned to write the study now felt it 
especially necessary to get word to Nixon of 
what the second group was saying—which 
was now possible for the first time, because 
Kissinger and the NSC were already com- 
mitted to forego tbe compromise policy for- 
mula and unfold the disagreements for the 
President. 

Kissinger’s solution was to split the Viet- 
nam memorandum in two; the first part 
would contain a list of options on what to 
do about Vietnam, and the second would be 
a list of specific questions on the progress of 
the war. It was the questions part of the 
study—the first, in what became known as 
National Security Study Memoranda 
(NSSM)—which Kissinger said had been de- 
signed to reveal the differing points of view. 
This he proposed to accomplish in an un- 
precedented way—by putting identical sets 
of questions to different departments, ques- 
tions which, in the cases of most agencies, 
fell clearly outside their range of primary re- 
sponsibility. The CIA, for example, was 
asked to file a report on the proficiency of 
Saigon’s army—a task which had always be- 
longed to the military command in Vietnam. 

As for popular opinion, Kissinger’s interest 
lay not in how the votes would be cast today, 
but in how the executive structure would be 
affected by domestic reactions to the policy 
when that policy had finally run its course 
five or ten years later. 

One result of the questionnaire, undoubt- 
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edly, was that many estimates suddenly be- 
came more honest; for example, the mili- 
tary command decided for the first time to 
abandon the “attrition” rationale for sus- 
tained U.S. ground action in Vietnam. In 
similar manner, the State and Defense De- 
partments showed up each other's positions 
on the war. 


TIED UP FOR MONTHS 


But the major result of the questionnaire 
seems to have been that it tied up and dis- 
credited the bureaucracy as a whole. The 
higher-level officials were now as ashamed as 
their underlings, and entire agencies were 
seen in outright conflict. Furthermore, the 
questions themselves were long and bulky— 
merely sorting out the answers required a 
major effort on the part of Kissinger’s own 
staff. And by the time the series of National 
Security Study Memoranda—on Vietnam and 
on each of the remaining issues of foreign 
policy—had been completed, Mr. Nixon and 
Kissinger had already taken the crucial steps 
in shaping the new administration’s ap- 
proach to policy. 

“They had us tied up here for months 
and months,” one State Department official 
ruminated recently on the NSSM series. “One 
wonders whether they’ve been used in the 
formulation of foreign policy.” 

In fact, Kissinger’s use of the NSSM series 
to tie up Washington’s civil service was a 
blunt, cynical attempt to alter the effective- 
ness of the NSC setup. The options system 
had been designed to curtail the influence 
of the bureaucracy, not to remove it; but 
when the dust had cleared, the Cabinet de- 
partments had been rendered virtually in- 
effective in the choosing of policy. By fore- 
closing one source of ideas, Kissinger had 
eliminated the options that would derive 
from it. The result was that his own office 
had been measurably strengthened. 

As if this were not enough, Kissinger also 
proceeded to strike the “immediate with- 
drawal” alternative from the options half of 
the Vietnam memorandum, leaving his cur- 
rent Vietnamization plan as the most mod- 
erate of all the options listed. Thus, even 
before the paper had gone to the NSC, Kis- 
singer had made the crux of the administra- 
tion’s final choice inevitable: the United 
States was not going to leave Vietnam with- 
out exacting a price from the NLF and Hanol. 
By thus manipulating the options system, 
Kissinger had unilaterally made a crucial 
policy choice. 

Kissinger’s ascendance took an additional 
toll on the functioning of the Cabinet de- 
partments and stifled any useful ideas which 
might otherwise have originated in them. 
Neither Rogers nor Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird has been as forceful and persuasive an 
advocate as Kissinger, and, as a result, their 
immediate assistants—the men who feed po- 
sition papers to Kissinger and his staff—have 
been less likely to take risks and back up 
their department heads. The result has been 
a near monotony of viewpoint; the crucial 
policy recommendations have come almost 
uniformly from Kissinger’s office. 

More important, however, is the fact that, 
with the concentration of power in Kissin- 
ger’s office, congressional investigation of 
policymaking—which was never very com- 
prehensive—has reached a new low in effec- 
tiveness. As confidential adviser to the Presi- 
dent, Kissinger has successfully claimed “ex- 
ecutive privilege” when asked to testify on 
the record in congressional hearings. As a re- 
sult, the only contact that Kissinger has with 
Congress is through informal, intermittent 
briefing sessions with House and Senate lead- 
ers. And even those briefings appear to be 
empty exercises, for Kissinger is subjected to 
them only when the President decides they 
are necessary. 

Congressional resentment on this point 
reached a high pitch last March, when Stuart 
Symington, a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, charged on the Senate 
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floor that Kissinger was “Secretary of State 
in everything but title,” and that Rogers’ ap- 
pearances before congressional committees 
has become “a rather empty exercise.” 


A CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP 


Congress is not the only group of men 
with whom Kissinger has been secretive. In 
his spiraling staff of more than 100 people, 
there is no one with whom Kissinger dis- 
cusses his conservations with the President. 
Besides his deputy, Gen. Alexander Haig, 
there is not one Kissinger staff member who 
has had any direct access to Mr. Nixon—a 
sharp departure from past practice, when 
numerous White House consultants, includ- 
ing Kissinger himself, were able to meet with 
the President. And until recently, Kissinger 
was the only administration official besides 
Mr, Nixon to convey presidential policy to 
the media. 

There is not a single important interna- 
tional issue on which he does not have a 
major say; even on the subject of the Middle 
East—which Kissinger generally leaves to the 
State Department, partly because of his Jew- 
ish background—he has emerged at crucial 
points to warn against a growing Soviet pres- 
ence, One of Kissinger’s former staff assist- 
ants recently went so far as to suggest that 
the Middle East had been tossed to Rogers 
as @ political bone because it was not a major 
issue. 

But if Henry Kissinger’s experience as 
White House administrator has demonstrated 
anything, it is that obedience to the orderly 
process of government is basically incompati- 
ble with the role of the cunning diplomat. 
For if he were obligated to predicate his ac- 
tions upon such obstacles as popular will and 
honest information, then his actions could 
be predicted and the diplomat’s flexibility— 
his capacity to pursue a policy of threat— 
would rapidly diminish. If the bureaucracy 
could be curbed, and Congress circumvented, 
then the policy of threat would become a 
reality. And that is precisely what Kissinger 
engineered. 


[From the Herald of Freedom, Jan. 24, 1969] 
HENRY R. KISSINGER 


It is becoming distressingly apparent to 
even his staunch supporters that President 
Richard Nixon has made some strange ap- 
pointments to key positions. Even before he 
Officially took office, Henry Kissinger, who will 
be Mr. Nixon’s most important adviser on 
foreign policy, caused the pro-Nixon Man- 
chester Union Leader to editorially demand 
that Mr. Nixon “Fire Kissinger!” Kissinger is 
the personification of all that American con- 
servatives distrust and fear in a political 
leader. He has been associated with the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Bilderber- 
gers and the Pugwash Conferences. All three 
are highly suspect organizations whose ac- 
tivities are carried on in varying degrees of 
secrecy. Dr. Kissinger continues the Mc- 
George Bundy, Walt W. Rostow pattern of 
individuals with CIA connections occupying 
the top National Security spot. There is no 
reason to believe the United States will be 
any better off with Kissinger doing the plan- 
ning than it was with Rostow with whom 
most Knowledgeable Americans were most 
unhappy. 

McGeorge Bundy, Kennedy’s Special Assist- 
ant for National Security Affairs, was a for- 
mer CIA man and an associate of Kissinger 
at Harvard. Walt W. Rostow, who took Bun- 
dy’s place under Johnson, came from the 
CIA-financed M.I.T, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies. Henry Kissinger has been 
associated with the International Seminar 
and the Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard, also CIA-financed. 

Henry Alfred Kissinger was born in Fuerth, 
Germany, May 27, 1923, the son of Louis 
Kissinger and the former Paula Stern. He 
and his brother, Walter Bernhardt Kissinger. 
were brought to the United States in 1938 
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by their parents who were refugees from the 
Hitler regime. Louis Kissinger, Henry’s father, 
was reportedly a prominent rabbi and Zion- 
ist in Berlin. 

Henry Kissinger graduated from George 
Washington Higk School (N.Y.C.) in 1941 
and served in the U.S. Armed Forces from 
1943 to 1946, being discharged with the rank 
of staff sergeant. He served with the 970th 
Counter-Intelligence Corps and remained in 
the Military Intelligence Reserve. While in 
service, he was reportedly investigated by 
G-2 which opened a case because of Kis- 
singer’s reported attempts to reach Germany 
and contact important personages there. 
Upon leaving military service, he entered 
Harvard where he majored in government 
and received four scholarships, among them 
the Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship for 
Political Theory. Kissinger graduated from 
Harvard in 1950 and received his M.A. degree 
in 1952 and Ph.D. in 1954 in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Kis- 
singer was married on Feb. 6, 1949 to Miss 
Ann Fleischer and they were divorced in 
1964. The couple has two children. 

In 1951 Kissinger had become executive di- 
rector of the Foreign Student Project which 
had been started that year by Harvard Sum- 
mer School. In 1952 its title was changed to 
International Seminar and it began publish- 
ing a quarterly journal entitled, “Confluence, 
An International Forum,” of which Kissinger 
was the editor from its inception. In 1953, 
when the Council on Foreign Relations 
launched a project allegedly to “seek the an- 
swer to the question of the threat of Soviet 
action against insufficient American initia- 
tives,” three subcommittees were appointed 
and Kissinger was named study director. Out 
of this emerged Kissinger’s book, “Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy,” published in 
1957 by Harper and Brothers. The book cre- 
ated quite a furore and impressed the then 
Vice President Nixon. According to the N.Y. 
TIMES, the book “brought Mr. Kissinger to 
the attention of scores of politicians, diplo- 
mats and military men and became a source 
book for American policymakers.” 

Kissinger began his association with the 
Rockefellers in 1956 when he worked for the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. as director of 
the over-all Special Studies Project (1956-7) 
“to develop concepts that might be helpful 
in meeting the challenges America faces to- 
day.” From 1958 to 1959 he was Research 
Secretary of a Council on Foreign Relations 
discussion group. 

Under the Kennedy Administration Kis- 
singer was special consultant to President 
Kennedy on the Berlin Crisis. He has also 
been consultant to the Operations Research 
Office; Operations Coordinating Board, 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board, National Security 
Council; and Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. In 1962 he became a full Professor 
at Harvard, on the faculty of the Center for 
International Affairs which is CIA-financed. 
For ten years Kissinger has been chief 
foreign policy adviser to Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, who reportedly “recommended 
him enthusiastically” to Mr. Nixon. Kissinger 
was definitely a Rockefeller man, having at- 
tended both the 1964 and the 1968 Republi- 
can conventions as a Rockefeller aide, hoping 
his man would get the presidential nomina- 
tion. He is credited with having pushed the 
Republican platform toward a more “dovish” 
position on Vietnam. 

The importance of the position now held 
by Dr. Kissinger was described in an article 
in the N.Y. TIMES of December 8, 1968: 

“For reasons that are as good and logical 
as they are unsettling, the power of war and 
peace in the United States resides in the 
person of one man. Last month, the country 
elected Richard M. Nixon for the job. Last 
week, the President-elect chose the one man 
who day in and day out will guide and guard 
him in that task: Henry Alfred Kissinger. 
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“Dr. Kissinger is to be that someone, as 
McGeorge Bundy was for President Kennedy 
and Walt W. Rostow has been for President 
Johnson. 

“That all these men should have come 
from Cambridge is not entirely coincidental. 
Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology there helped to propel such 
policy-oriented academicians onto the na- 
tional scene where the politicians came to 
know and need them. 

Dr. Kissinger’s access and accessibility to 
the academic community must have been an 
important consideration in his selection, as 
also was his ten-year advisory relationship 
with Mr. Nixon’s principal rival, Governor 
Rockefeller of New York. He helped to lead 
scholars and thus government toward an un- 
derstanding of the political and psychological 
problems posed by nuclear technology and 
toward a re-examination of both diplomatic 
and military assumptions carried forward 
from the age of American invulnerability.” 

Kissinger was a member of a group at 
Harvard which began working fifteen months 
before the presidential elections on a study 
for the benefit of the new president, who- 
ever he might be. Kissinger wrote the for- 
eign policy section of the resulting recom- 
mendations and Mr. Nixon was reportedly 
so impressed with it that he immediately 
asked Kissinger to see him. (The report will 
not be made public.) Kissinger wrote the 
concluding essay in the massive Brookings 
Institution study. “Agenda for the Nation.” 
The central theme of the essay was that the 
incoming administration of the United States 
must deal with a world which is militarily 
“bi-polarized” but politically “multipolar- 
ized.” 

Kissinger has written many books and 
articles and it should be easy to find out 
where he stands from them, but his writings 
are difficult to understand, often contra- 
dictory. A remark attributed to him recently 
might explain his attitude. A story in News- 
week of December 30, 1968 concerning an 
article on Vietnam, written by Kissinger be- 
fore he was named to be Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs by Mr. Nixon, stated: 
“It was perhaps significant ... that after 
his appointment as a Nixon adviser, Kissinger 
tried first to persuade the editorial board of 
Foreign Affairs to drop the article and then, 
no more successfully, to make some changes 
in the manuscript.” The article stated further 
that when a reporter congratulated him on 
the “brilliance” of the article, Kissinger re- 
plied: “The last thing in the world I want 
to be at this point is publicly brilliant.” 

Kissinger’s views on ending the war in 
Vietnam appeared in the January 1969 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, the quarterly publication 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. U.S. 
News and World Report commented on his 
“formula:” 

“The Kissinger formula calls for a series 
of steps to bring about a phased withdrawal 
of U.S. and North Vietnamese troops from 
South Vietnam and lay the groundwork for 
a political settlement between the Saigon 
Government and the Communist-controlled 
National Liberation Front. Dr. Kissinger did 
not rule out but called ‘undesirable’ sug- 
gestions that a coalition government with 
Communist participation be set up to govern 
South Vietnam.” (Emphasis Added.) 

Newsweek in its article on the Kissinger 
“formula” commented: 

“Like most scenarios for a negotiated 
settlement, Kissinger’s article contained 
some apparent inconsistencies. Although he 
stressed that Saigon cannot afford to give 
even implied recognition to the NLF, his pro- 
posal for direct talks between the two adver- 
saries could only—despite his disclaimers— 
give the Viet Cong added stature. ... And 
in view of his suggestion that Washington 
and Saigon maintain the closest possible 
cooperation, it seemed unrealistic to urge the 
exclusion of the South Vietnamese from U.S. 
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talks with Hanoi. Nixon himself declared 
through a spokesman ... that he would 
neither endorse nor condemn Kissinger’s 
article...” 

Human Events gave the South Vietnamese 
reaction to the article: 

“... the South Vietnamese were also 
known to be perturbed by an article in 
Foreign Affairs this month by Henry Kis- 
singer, the man who will be Nixon’s chief 
White House adviser on foreign policy. 

“While the Kissinger article is complex 
and warns against imposing any coalition 
government on Saigon, many diplomatic ob- 
servers believe his recommendations for end- 
ing the war are extremely fuzzy and could 
be easily manipulated by Hanoi. 

“Particularly irksome to some were his 
proposals for South Viet Nam to deal directly 
with the National Liberation Front—thus 
giving the NLF recognition—and to have a 
coalition commission supervise the political 
process in the south, including new 
elections.” 

It was because of his recommendations on 
Vietnam that William Loeb, Publisher of the 
Manchester Union Leader, stated in an edi- 
torial: “The first miserable decision by 
Professor Kissinger should bring about his 
dismissal from a post to which he should 
never have been appointed,” Mr. Loeb 
stated: 

“There is one man in the Nixon adminis- 
tration who is acting just as this newspaper 
predicted. Harvard Professor Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Nixon’s ill-chosen White House for- 
eign policy adviser, wants to withdraw the 
troops. He says it will be a signal to Hanoi 
that the U.S. is ready to begin general with- 
drawal of U.S. forces if there is reduced 
fighting. 

“This is typical of the Harvard professor 
type of unrealistic approach that has done so 
much harm to this nation in the last 30 
years. Kissinger doesn’t understand that 
Hanoi, like its Soviet masters, respects only 
one thing and that is superior force.” 

Dr. Kissinger’s previous posture on Viet- 
nam was described in the N.Y. Times: 

“During the Vietnam war he began, at 
least publicly, as a defender of American 
objectives and tactics. But on a series of 
quiet but energetic government missions, he 
reached the conclusion much sooner than 
either Governor Rockefeller or Mr. Nixon that 
American military prospects were dim, and 
that Washington’s political prescriptions 
were not working as advertised—he found 
much fault also with Kennedy and Johnson 
positions, and especially the running hot- 
and-cold reactions to Moscow without the 
planning and strategic purpose that Dr. Kis- 
singer has consistently demanded.” 

U.S. News and World Report quoted Kis- 
singer as stating: “Ending the war (in Viet 
Nam) honorably is essential for the peace of 
the world. Any other solution may unloose 
forces that would complicate prospects of 
international order.” And this is what Kis- 
singer and his intellectual colleagues defi- 
nitely want: international order, which 
would consist of world government in a 
“World of Disarmament.” Kissinger recom- 
mended a start toward this in “The Troubled 
Partnership” in 1965 in which he found a 
need for improved consultation among the 
allies. He advocated a “united Europe with 
federal, supernational institutions as the 
precondition for an Atlantic partnership,” or 
regional world government. 

As the N.Y. Times stated, Dr. Kissinger 
has access to the academic community, both 
at home and abroad. He participated in at 
least one Pugwash Conference, being listed 
as a participant in Part Two of the two part 
conference held at Smugglers Notch, Stowe, 
Vt., Sept. 5 to 8, and Sept. 10 to 17, 1961. 
This was one of a series of meetings which 
began in 1957 under the auspices of the very 
pro-Soviet Cyrus Eaton and which derived 
their name from his home in Nova Scotia at 
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which the first meeting was held. The name 
was changed from “Pugwash,” however to 
improve the image of the conferences and 
an attempt made to disassociate the confer- 
ences from Eaton, at least in the eyes of the 
public. 

The Conference attended by Kissinger was 
the Seventh Conference on Science and 
World Affairs, part two being on “Disarma- 
ment and Arms Control.” Among those par- 
ticipating in the conference were Linus 
Pauling, Paul Doty, Gerald Piel, I. I. Rabi, 
Louis Sohn, Henry Kissinger and Leo Szilard. 
At the Sixth Conference, entitled the Con- 
ference of International Scientists on World 
Security and Disarmament, held in Moscow, 
Noy. 27 to Dec. 5, 1960, Kissinger’s predeces- 
sor in his present job was present. Walt W. 
Rostow gave the closing address. Also in at- 
tendance at the Moscow conference was Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, an important adviser to 
President Kennedy as was Rostow. The think- 
ing of Rostow, Wiesner and Kissinger seems 
to be that we must trust the Soviets in order 
to avoid annihilation in this thermonuclear 
age. 

The general plan is for the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. to join forces to police the world 
under a supranational authority such as an 
enlarged and greatly strengthened U.N., 
armed with a nuclear police force. Some of 
the papers presented at the Moscow Pug- 
wash Conference in 1960 were most frighten- 
ing in their content but they were not meant 
for the eyes and ears of the masses, just for 
those who are planning our future. 

It is interesting to note that in January 
1967, Nelson Rockefeller (to whom Kissinger 
was foreign policy adviser for ten years) and 
Cyrus Eaton, Jr., son of the sponsor of the 
Pugwash conferences, joined forces to profit 
by trading with the Communists. Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp., controlled by 
the Rockefeller brothers and organized in 
1947 under the principal direction of Nel- 
son Rockefeller, and Tower International, 
Inc., headed by Cyrus Eaton, Jr., announced 
plans, as revealed in the N.Y. Times of Jan- 
uary 16, 1967, to “spur trade with Reds.” 
The article stated: “An alliance of family 
banking fortunes linking Wall Street and the 
Midwest is going to try to build economic 
bridges between the Free World and Com- 
munist Europe. The joint effort contemplated 
by L.B.E. and Tower is seen as combining the 
investment skills and resources of the Rock- 
efellers and the special entre to Soviet bloc 
Officialdom that Tower enjoys largely as a 
result of contacts cultivated over the last 15 
years by Cyrus S. Eaton, Sr. The elder Eaton 
has been an outspoken advocate of closer 
ties between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
He has backed his convictions by visiting 
Russia and entertaining high Soviet leaders 
including former Premier Khrushchev.” Kis- 
singer’s “foreign policy” advice must have 
made Rockefeller feel that investments in 
Communist countries would not be too risky. 

Men of science are not going to have com- 
plete control of the new “World of Disarma- 
ment,” as there are other important people 
in the world . . . bankers, industrialists, dip- 
lomats. These people meet and plan in se- 
cret and are called the Bilderbergers. Henry 
Kissinger has attended at least one of their 
meetings. His name was on the list of par- 
ticipants at the Williamsburg, Va. Confer- 
ence, which took place March 20, 21 and 22, 
1964. The idea of the Bilderberg meetings 
originated in the early fifties. The first meet- 
ing that brought American and European 
“leading citizens” together took place under 
the chairmanship of Prince Bernhard at the 
Bilderberg Hotel in Oosterbeek, Holland, from 
May 29 to May 31, 1954. Although the Bilder- 
bergers claim that they are not a “policy- 
making body” and that “no conclusions are 
reached,” they surely do not bring important 
people from practically the four corners of 
the earth for nothing. 
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Another group of “unofficial” policymak- 
ers is the Council on Foreign Relations, with 
which Kissinger has long been affiliated. The 
CFR is believed by many to be the secret 
government of the United States, After a 
thorough investigation this organization was 
declared subversive by the American Legion 
of California in 1962. 

Among the present or past members of 
the Council on Foreign Relations we find 
the following: 

Alger Hiss, Ralphe Bunche, Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, Harry Dexter White, Herbert Matthews, 
Joseph Barnes, Cyrus Eaton, J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, John K., Fairbank and Arthur 
Goldberg, all of whom have had a record 
of close affiliation with Communists and 
some of whom were actually identified as 
Communists. 

During the first week of December 1968 the 
International Association for Cultural Free- 
dom conducted a five-day closed seminar at 
Princeton, N.J. Ninety individuals attended, 
among them Henry Kissinger who told those 
assembled “The doors to the White House will 
always be open to your ideas.” Present to 
hear this kind invitation were Charles Hamil- 
ton, co-author with Stokely Carmichael of 
the book, “Black Power”; Andreas Papan- 
dreou, left-wing leader of the Panhellenic 
Liberation Movement, exiled from Greece due 
to his pro-Communist activities; Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., McGeorge Bundy and George 
Ball, among others. Some of the participants 
were from Communist countries at this semi- 
nar financed by the Ford Foundation. 

Henry Kissinger has been a friend and as- 
sociate of John Kenneth Galbraith (who 
called the appointment of his friend “a good 
one"), Adam Yarmolinsky (expected to step 
into Kissinger’s job at Harvard, who said “I 
will sleep better with Henry Kissinger in 
Washington.”), Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (“I 
thinks it is an excellent appointment.”) and 
Robert R. Bowie with whom he worked at the 
Harvard Center for International Affairs. 

Kissinger has been described by a colleague 
as “impatiently arrogant” and his confidence 
in his own ability is evident from a comment 
reportedly made when Rockefeller sent one of 
his “position papers” to other advisers for 
comment: “Do you ask a housepainter to 
touch up a Picasso?” In his new position Dr. 
Kissinger intends to make some long-range 
plans for the United States as well as to com- 
pletely reorganize and restructure the entire 
White House security planning machinery. 
This is a very important job to entrust to a 
man as acceptable to the Democratic left- 
wing Kennedy Administration as he seeming- 
ly is to the Republican moderate Nixon Ad- 
ministration. To what ends will he use the 
“brilliance” he wishes to conceal from the 
American people? 


MONSIGNOR FRANK SAMMONS: 
CONCERNED PRIEST, RESPONSI- 
BLE LEADER, AND FRIEND 


HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to relate to the 
Members of the House, a great pleasure 
I had a few days ago. 

I attended a testimonial dinner for 
Msgr. Frank L. Sammons, former di- 
rector of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, and now pastor at St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church in the city of Syracuse. 

I have known Monsignor Sammons for 
a great many years, having served on the 
board of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
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tion during the period which he was di- 
rector. He also is a member of the 34th 
Congressional District Service Academy 
Selection Board and has provided great 
assistance to that group in their process 
of selecting candidates for our service 
academies, 

Many prominent residents of Onon- 
daga County praised Monsignor Sam- 
mons during the festivities including the 
county executive for Onondaga Coun- 
ty, John Mulroy; mayor of the city of 
Syracuse, Lee Alexander, Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Syracuse, the 
Most Reverend David F. Cunningham, 
and the Auxiliary Bishop, the Most Rev- 
erend Frank J. Harrison. 

Bishop Cunningham characterized the 
work of Monsignor Sammons over the 
years as reflecting goals of “holiness, 
health, and happiness.” 

Monsignor Sammons has provided 
young people for over two decades with 
hope, spiritual guidance, and a sense of 
community concern. His selfless decica- 
tion is best reflected in his own remarks 
after the testimonial dinner. He stated: 

This dinner tonight should have been in 
honor of Monsignor M. Shields Dwyer, the 
first director of the CYO. His leadership in 
the early days made the organization bear 
fruit for many years. Any good I have 
achieved, has been the result of what others 
have done to help. We are what our friends 
make us. 


Monsignor Sammons richly deserved 
the tributes he received this past Sun- 
day night. He is a concerned priest, a re- 
sponsible community leader, and a friend 
to all in need since he was ordained. Cen- 


tral New York is a better place, because 
of Monsignor Sammons’ contribution. 


ROONEY AND REASONER UNITE 
FOR FOUR MORE TV ESSAYS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent directed my attention to a TV- 
radio column in the New York Daily 
News which gives an interesting insight 
into one instance in which the media 
did not automatically attack business or 
independent businessmen. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
emphasize the positive point that the 
vast majority of individual businessmen 
and business concerns in our country 
service the public honestly and quite ef- 
fectively. The great progress which our 
country has made has been, in large part, 
because of our vital free enterprise sys- 
tem, and this often overlooked fact does 
appear in this particular column: 

ROONEY AND REASONER UNITE FOR FOUR 

More TV Essays 
(By Val Adams) 

Andrew Rooney, a writer who contributed 
to Harry Reasoner’s reputation as a wit, is 
back again working with Reasoner. Andy will 
write and produce four light-hearted essays, 
the same type of material he did for Rea- 
soner when both worked for CBS, which will 
be televised by ABC, 

Reasoner, who also can write amusing 
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material on his own, left CBS for ABC in 
1970. Last year Rooney, growing restive be- 
cause of a lack of work, decided to leave CBS 
and freelance. He has done 16 film pieces 
for National Educational Television’s the 
Great American Dream Machine, including 
a three-minute essay on sex that will be tele- 
vised next Wednesday evening. 

Rooney claims not to know how he hap- 
pened to land at ABC except to say: “They 
called me.” Presumably Reasoner told ABC 
he’d like to do some half-hour essays and 
to get Rooney. 

SIX SPECIALS 

The first Reasoner-Rooney special for 
ABC, “A Bird’s Eye View of California,” will 
be presented March 13. It was filmed from 
a helicopter. There will be six specials in the 
series, but two will be produced by Jules 
Power. 

Any time Rooney does a piece for TV and 
it isn’t used for one reason or another, he 
broods. At CBS he prepared an essay on war, 
which Reasoner was to narrate, but Reasoner 
left before the program was completed. Then 
60 Minutes proposed to use the piece, but 
in a shorter form, and Rooney would not 
agree. With CBS permission, he brought the 
film with him when he left the network 
and eventually sold it to NET. 


LEFT IT BEHIND 


Right now Rooney is brooding again. In 
moving to ABC, he left behind at NET a 15- 
minute film he wrote and produced, but 
which the Great American Dream Machine 
has decided not to use. Andy isn't sure why. 
But the idea of what he started out to do 
in the film, only to learn it couldn’t be done, 
is an amusing story in itself. 

Rooney has a talent for taking the trivial 
and the commonplace and probing them 
from a whimsical point of view. There were, 
for instance, the essays on doors, bridges and 
chairs, As a piece for the Great American 
Dream Machine, he got the idea of checking 
on whether gasoline stations give full meas- 
ure to customers or shortchange them. 


POSSIBLE EXPOSE 


It could be quite an exposé. Rooney 
thought. How can any motorist know wheth- 
er gauges on gasoline pumps are accurate 
or whether advertised high octane is what 
actually goes into his tank? 

Using film crews from public TV stations 
around the country, Rooney checked on 86 
gas stations in 30 states—in each case order- 
ing five gallons of gas pumped into a cali- 
brated can. A petroleum testing laboratory 
was hired to test samples for octane ratings. 

Much to his dismay, Rooney soon learned 
he had a non-expose on his hands. In most 
cases, the gas stations gave full measure— 
even more than, in a few instances—and the 
octane ratings checked out, 

SPECIAL TOUCHES 

But Rooney refused to junk his production 
and sought to salvage it with special touches 
in the script here and there. One line read: 
“Unlike the hard-hitting investigative report 
that turns up all kinds of cheating, we found 
almost none.” Appearing on camera at the 
sign off, Rooney said: “When you drive up 
to a gas station and ask for 10 gallons of 
high-octane gas, that’s what you get. Sorry 
about that.” 

Rooney, 52, who has three daughters and 
@ son, lives in Rowayton, Conn. He hasn't 
lacked for work since he sold movie rights 
to his book, “The Story of Stars and Stripes,” 
to MGM for $55,000 soon after World War II. 


Andy was on the staff of Stars and Stripes 
during the war. 


WROTE FOR CALENDAR 

He has written material for Arthur God- 
frey, Garry Moore, Victor Borge, Sam Leven- 
son, Bob and Ray and the late Herb Shriner. 
He first became associated with Reasoner 
when Rooney was a writer for Calendar, a 
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former daytime series on CBS-TV with Reas- 
oner and Mary Pickett as hosts. 

“I’m a writer," Rooney said. “I produce 
from necessity. Producing is a minor art.” 

Although Rooney does appear on camera 
at times, he does not relish the role. “I have 
no interest in being a performer,” he said. 
Also known in TV as a time filler, Rooney 
used to sit with Walter Cronkite in a broad- 
casting booth during political conventions, 
aiding Walter with material to fill time. “I 
know how to fill time on TV in an interest- 
ing and amusing way,” he said, “but I hate 
to think of myself as a time filler.” 


THE HALF WHO MADE IT 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, each day 
Members of Congress place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD speeches, letters, and 
published writings that reflect not only 
the sentiments of constituents and orga- 
nizations but also—and especially when 
netted together—the mental processes 
and spirit of the national body. It is said 
the Recorp remains close to represent- 
ing fully the continuing flow of American 
thought. Often, it is our privilege to 
inject into this mainstream a speech that 
has so much heartfelt quality and in- 
sight that readers find themselves paus- 
ing for a moment as we do after reading 
not an embroidered or baroque poem but 
a lean and finely chiseled one that 
matched or recalled something we had 
always known but could not properly 
state, or as we pause after reading a 
hard-hitting but humanely journalistic 
account completely devoid of frills. 

I have the honor today of requesting 
that a speech given to the Yale alumni 
class of 1921 by former Connecticut Sen- 
ator, Bill Benton, be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Now a publisher and 
chairman of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Senator Benton delivered to his 
friends and classmates at their 50th 
alumni reunion a speech filled with gold- 
en philosophical nuggets. References to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Bible, Satch- 
ell Paige, Willy Mays, W. C. Fields, Gypsy 
Rose Lee, and John Churchill, the first 
Duke of Marlborough, give evidence of 
the Senator’s broad reach across the 
affairs of life. While the subject of the 
speech seems to be “old age,” it is really 
more. The speech is a penetrating ray 
into the meaning of each stage of aware- 
ness as we move from “our classes of 21” 
to that 50th reunion which comes too 
soon. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
William Benton’s speech entitled “The 
Half Who Made It,” in the RECORD: 

THE HALF WHO Mave Ir 

Well, we who are here are those who have 
made it, 

We are the half who made it. The Yale 
Class of 1921 started its Freshman year in 
1917 with an enrollment of 326. We were the 
war babies, most of us too young to get into 
the Army. 160 or 48 percent are now alive, 
Yes, we are the lucky one-half. 

As we look back, class prophecies have not 
been very reliable and the conclusion to be 
drawn is that of the preacher in the Bible, 
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that the race is not to the swift, nor the bat- 
tle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet fayor to men of skill, but that time 
and chance happen to us all. 

Let us emulate Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Senior who about a century ago, on a some- 
what similar occasion, said “Old Time is a 
liar! We are twenty tonight.” Last year Pan- 
cho Gonzales was asked how he felt playing 
with a partner who was under twenty. He 
replied, “We're exactly the same age; I’ve 
just been there longer.” 

So let us not look back nostalgically to the 
days when we voted Walter Schleiter the 
most versatile by two to one over Harry Mali. 
Perhaps the only one in our class who lived 
up to our prophecies and our hopes for him 
is Bob Hutchins who beat Skip Jencks two 
to one as “the most likely to succeed” and 
who stood second as “most to be admired” 
and “most brilliant.” (For the last, I got 
two votes, mine and one anonymous, could 
it have been Hutchins?) 

So here we, the fortunate, are. We are like 
the French aristocrat who was asked in the 
days of Louis Philippe what he did during 
the French Revolution. He replied, “I sur- 
vived.” Let us tonight also be like Satchel 
Paige who pitched a winning ball game 
when he was close to our age and then 
warned, “Don’t look back; something might 
be gaining on you.” 

When Bob Lewis asked me to speak to- 
night, I said, “What do you want me to 
speak about?” He replied “About fifteen 
minutes.” Then Bob hesitated, “But don’t 
say anything about Yale/—it’s too contro- 
versial!! 

Well, I'm controversial too, I never seem to 
agree with anybody, including myself. 

But seemingly I'm not as controversial as 
Kingman Brewster. Last week he told the 
Yale undergraduates that our college cam- 
puses are enveloped by an “eerie tranquility,” 
whatever the hell that means. 

I console myself with my advice to the 
executives of the two companies of which I 
am chairman, “Go ahead and make mistakes; 
if you don’t make mistakes you'll never make 
anything.” If I were to make a speech to the 
Harvard Business School, I would entitle it, 
“Now I See My Mistakes.” 

Now if Yale is too controversial—and I 
think you will perhaps thank me for sparing 
you the fifteen pages sent by the News Bu- 
reau entitled “the accomplishments and 
reputation of President Kingman Brewster, 
Jr. at Yale”— though I for one am prepared 
to stand here and pay tribute to his leader- 
ship in times of great difficulty and stress— 
but if Yale is too controversial, what then? 
What else do we have in common? The some- 
what jolly realization that we have all at- 
tained the Biblical cycle of three score and 
ten. There’s nothing controversial about be- 
ing over seventy. There are three things said 
about men like us in that age group: One, 
that our memory plays trick upon us; I for- 
get the other two. 

Perhaps we've gained a little virtue. There 
was the senior citizen who raised his hand in 
affirmation when the preacher, during a ser- 
mon on loving one’s enemies, asked if any- 
one in the congregation did not have any 
enemies. The minister then asked how the 
man accounted for that. The senior citizen 
replied, “I've outlived the bastards.” 

And perhaps we've gained a little wisdom. 
We probably agree with the line in Joe E. 
Lewis’ obituary a couple of week ago, “Rich 
or poor, it’s better to have money.” Or with 
his even more famous line, “What’s money, 
as long as you have plenty of it?” 

Of course, the most important thing in the 
world is not money but love. Some of our 
classmates may be among the lucky people. 
They may love money. Look what love did for 
Professor Erich Segal! 

Maybe we even concede the wisdom of the 
oldster who was asked how he developed such 
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good judgment. “From experience,” he re- 
plied. But when pressed, he added sadly, “Yet 
I'm a little confused; most of my experience 
has come from bad judgment.” Or have we 
been lucky enough to have learned some- 
thing about how to seduce a girl? My friend 
Beardsley Ruml, the great psychologist, told 
me that at age sixty he had learned the 
secret. He said it was too devastating to im- 
part. Should he tell it to me? Shall I tell it 
to you? He could put it into one word. That 
word was “listen!” Aren't we all old enough 
to have learned how never to take “yes” for 
an answer? 

Not long ago the wife of a university chan- 
cellor asked me how I felt with my hepatitis, 
I told her I felt amorous; I felt like Marilyn 
Monroe for dinner, The chancellor’s wife was 
the kind of woman who produces that kind 
of answer. Then I added, “But I don’t feel 
like chasing her around the block.” She re- 
torted, “Oh, you mean Raquel Welch.” 
“Who's she?” I inquired. She closed out the 
conversation, “You show your age!” 

We are lucky if we can echo the words of 
Gypsy Rose Lee. In her fifties, when asked 
how she felt, she replied, “Just fine, couldn’t 
feel better.” “Ah, but Miss Lee,” pressed her 
questioner, “How do you feel in contrast to 
the way you used to feel?” Gypsy, a woman of 
the world with a sense of humour—and a 
million dollars—shot back, “As I used to feel? 
Everything is just the same. Yes, it’s just the 
sSame—except it’s a little bit lower.” At about 
our time of life, one’s narrow waist and broad 
mind have completed their change of places, 

Bob Hutchins is one guy in the class to 
whom the Gypsy story doesn’t apply. He still 
has the waistline of Gypsy youth. Can this 
be because he never takes any exercise? Do 
you remember his crack? “Whenever the de- 
sire to exercise comes over me, I lie down 
until it passes over.” Did Bob remember the 
question addressed to him by Yale’s famous 
legal scholar, Walton Hamilton, when Bob 
became President of the University of Chi- 
cago? Professor Hamilton wanted to know, 
“Do university presidents lose their integrity 
all at once or is it a gradual process?” Bob’s 
modern counterpart is Willy Mays, the 40- 
year-old baseball miracle, who never stands 
when he can sit and never sits when he can 
lie down. I suspect more of us are like the 
man who went to the doctor and told him 
he felt lousy. The doctor examined him and 
told him he couldn’t find anything the mat- 
ter with him. Next week the patient was 
back, “Doc, I still feel lousy.” Then came 
the barium enema -and the rest. Still the 
doctor could find nothing wrong. The third 
week the man was back again, still feeling 
lousy. “How old are you?” asked the doctor. 
“I'm seventy,” replied the patient. “Oh, go 
on home,” said the doctor, “you'll never feel 
all right again!” I fear the man was like 
the fifth husband of Zsa Zsa Gabor, He com- 
mented wryly, “I know what’s expected of 
me but I don’t know how to make it inter- 
esting.” 

Do my Yale classmates still remember at 
seventy W. C. Fields’ advice to the fifth hus- 
band, “There may be something better and 
there may be things that are worse, but 
there’s nothing exactly like it!”? 

Of course one way to prevent old age is 
frequent naps—if taken when driving. 

Well, none of us is as good as we used 
to be, and in truth we never were. When I 
reminisce I ask you please not to check up 
on me. As is the privilege of a man over 
seventy, the things I remember best never 
happened at all. 

At least we shall try to get through this 
reunion wtihout flaunting any sign of decay 
except garrulousness. 

When the normal lethargy of age has had 
its way with us, and with our dwindling res- 
olution, we shall in our new found leisure be 
doing less and less of the more and more we 
had promised ourselves to do. We shall not 
do much which we have not been doing, and 
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we shall do less and less of what we have 
been doing. 

At our sexennial reunion Bob Hutchins 
told us he had been elected Secretary of 
Yale because the rumor had gotten around 
that President Angel wanted to make Yale 
an educational institution. This greatly up- 
set the alumni. Bob was hired to hit the 
hustings to make speeches to placate them. 

The alumni still need placating, our class 
along with the rest. John Churchill, the first 
Duke of Marlborough, was said to have “a 
firm grasp of the obvious.” Perhaps our ex- 
periences at this reunion will help achieve 
this for some of us about the problems facing 
this great university. Our dinner seems not 
the place to discuss them—at least our 
Alumni Chairman thinks so. But as a 
trustee of six colleges and universities. I can 
report to you that their problems are mount- 
ing and no problems are more significant to 
the future of the country. 

May I not assume your interest in our col- 
leges and universities by your presence here 
tonight? I commend their problems to your 
pocketbooks and, more remotely I hope, to 
your estates. 

I conclude with a quote from Longfellow, 
a poet who was not taught to us by Billy 
Phelps, Johnny Berdan or Chauncey Tinker: 


“Age is opportunity no less 
Then youth itself, though in another dress. 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 


Yes, in the early morning of Yale youth, 
or at high noon, it is impossible to see the 
stars, 


God have mercy on us all, my classmates 
here and in absentia. 


THE PROTECTORS IN MODERN 
HEALTH CARE—SPEECH BY DR. 
FREDERIC J. KOTTKE 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, on January 
14, Dr. Frederic J. Kottke, head of the 
Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, University of Minnesota, 
spoke at the inauguration of a new re- 
habilitation facility of the Alexian 
Brothers in Chicago. What he said there 
about the lack of rehabilitation services 
in the United States deserves the serious 
attention of all people who are concerned 
with health care in our country. I am 
pleased to include at this point Dr. 
Kottke’s remarks: 


THE PROTECTORS IN MODERN HEALTH CARE 


The history of the Alexian Brothers as 
protectors of the sick is similar to the story 
of the Good Samaritan. He was not an indi- 
vidual of any particular importance or sta- 
tion in life. We really know nothing about 
him. His undying fame arises from the fact 
that he came upon a stranger in need, a man 
who had been beaten and robbed and left to 
die, and the Samaritan took care of this 
injured man and arranged to nurse him back 
to health. The Good Samaritan was a man 
who went far out of his way to protect and 
care for a stranger who was sick and in need. 

I am impressed that the origin and history 
of the Alexian Brothers has been similar 
to the role of the Samaritan. It is an amazing 
example of Christian brotherhood. The Alex- 
ian Brothers, in the 14th Century, at con- 
siderable hazard to themselves, cared for 
victims of the Black Death. Then, as now, 
they dedicated their lives to help the sick, 
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the poor and the needy. Their work in the 
United States for the past 100 years is most 
impressive. They have operated hospitals, 
trained nurses, established retirement homes 
and provided services where there is a need. 
Now they are moving ahead to establish a 
Department of Rehabilitation Medicine in 
their Medical Center to respond to one of 
the most important unmet needs of health 
care today. 

The Alexian Brothers Medical Center is not 
only expanding their comprehensive medical 
care by adding a Department of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine but they are moving into a 
position of leadership in the field of health 
services by selecting one of the most able 
physiatrists to head this program. Dr. Edward 
Gordon is a physiatrist for whom I have the 
highest regard. We have been friends and 
colleagues for 25 years. We first became ac- 
quainted when he was a Baruch Fellow in 
Physical Medicine at Columbia University- 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, and I was 
& Baruch Fellow at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since we both have had a research 
interest in the physiologic effects of activity 
and exercise as well as our clinical interest 
in the rehabilitation of patients, we have 
maintained a close professional relationship 
over these years. Dr. Gordon is a specialist 
in Internal Medicine as well as in Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. His studies of 
the energy required by rehabilitation activi- 
ties are outstanding. He is widely known for 
his research on paraplegia, stroke, tubercu- 
losis, multiple sclerosis and myocardial in- 
farction. When the National Stroke Congress 
was held in Chicago in 1964 Dr. Gordon was 
selected to present a model program for the 
rehabilitation management of stroke. He is 
highly regarded as a teacher and a leader in 
Rehabilitation Medicine. He has been on the 
Board of Governors of the American Academy 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation and 
on the Editorial Board of the Archives of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. The 
American Congress of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine recognized his outstanding contribu- 
tions by awarding him the Gold Key for 
Distinguished Service in 1968. In Dr. Gordon 
as the head of your rehabilitation program, 
therefore, you have the leadership and the 
potential to make this one of the great re- 
habilitation programs of the United States. 

It may be that the greatest deficiency in 
health care in the United States today is 
the lack of rehabilitation services for pa- 
tients with physical disabilities or chronic 
diseases. There are a number of reasons for 
this. There are so many disabled persons— 
probably 5 million. The work of rehabilita- 
tion is slow and drudging and not rewarded 
by sudden and dramatic cures. As a matter 
of fact, most patients, although significant- 
ly more inependent and self sufficient after 
rehabilitation than before, still have some 
residual limitations which persist. There- 
fore, these patients continue to present some 
problems and often need some continuing 
help. For many of these patients such as 
strokes, arthritics, paraplegics or other ac- 
cidents, burns, muscular dystrophy or mul- 
tiple sclerosis a great deal of rehabilitation 
is necessary to restore them from complete 
dependence. It requires a special kind of 
person and a special attitude to be willing 
to invest so much for such a slow return. 
For that reason it has been much harder 
to interest public organizations and the 
health professions in establishing rehabili- 
tation facilities than it has been to interest 
them in acute hospitals. That, however, is 
looking at the dark side of the picture. 

If we look at the positive aspect of re- 
habllitation the opportunities to help these 
disabled patients are tremendous. Let us 
consider as an example of rehabilitation one 
of the commonest illnesses which we see 
today, the patient with a stroke. Stroke to 
most of us signifies inability to walk, dress, 
eat, care for toileting; and often, inability 
to talk. It all too often connotes complete 
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disability and bedfast care in a nursing 
home through the remaining life of the pa- 
tient. With rehabilitation that prospect is 
far different. The chance for restoration to 
independence in self-care and usefulness is 
extremely high. 

Stroke appears to be one of our most 
common disabling diseases. If we consider 
all ages, 2 persons per 1,000 population per 
year have their first stroke. If we look at 
the population over age 65 we find that the 
annual incidence of first stroke increases 
to 1 percent, Five persons per 1,000 living 
in our communities have had a stroke, 
Twenty percent of these patients have re- 
covered without disability and may have 
needed no rehabilitation. The critical ques- 
tion is what has happened to the other 80 
percent who still have some or much dis- 
ability. 

There are no controlled studies so we 
must compare reports of groups of patients 
who have received rehabilitation against 
other groups of patients who have not had 
a rehabilitation program. A long-term study 
of more than 650 stroke patients at the 
Mayo Clinic found that 75 percent of strokes 
are due to cerebral thrombosis, or clotting 
of blood in one of the cerebral arteries. 
Eighty percent of these patients survive 
from this stroke. Of patients who live more 
than 1 month after their first stroke the 
average life expectancy is 5 years, and in 
half of these persons death is caused by 
something other than a cerebrovascular ac- 
cident. Three other studies give similar re- 
sults. 

Any patient who has residual physical dis- 
ability a month after a stroke should have 
rehabilitation. As a matter of fact, rehabili- 
tation maintenance should begin as soon as 
the patient is seen, and rehabilitation activi- 
ties should be started as soon as the patient 
is able to respond. In round numbers, re- 
covery from the acute effects of a stroke re- 
quires about 1 month of hospital care, and 
another month for rehabilitation is required 
in order to achieve independence in self-care 
and ambulation. Three hospitals which of- 
fered such rehabilitation for their stroke 
patients—Mayo Clinic, Milwaukee General, 
and New York Hospital—found that only 
3-4% of their patients remained completely 
dependent. On the other hand, in Licking 
County Hospital, when stroke patients re- 
ceived acute nursing care and activity but 
were discharged at the end of 1 month, 
38% of those patients still were completely 
dependent at the time of discharge. In Glas- 
gow, Scotland, among stroke patients who 
received acute hospital care but not rehabili- 
tation 18% remained completely dependent 
in a follow-up study and another 18% re- 
mained partially dependent. In other words, 
these studies indicate that without that ad- 
ditional month of rehabilitation from 20 to 35 
percent more patients remain completely de- 
pendent after stroke. Another 30 percent of 
patients benefit from rehabilitation by be- 
coming more independent. For the 5-10 years 
that patients live after strokes their lives 
may be confined and miserable without re- 
habilitation, or active, enjoyable and pro- 
ductive with rehabilitation. 

Now let us turn from the humanitarian 
consideration of whether or not life is worth 
living after a stroke and look at the financial 
aspect of the cost of care of stroke victims 
with and without rehabilitation. 

Today in Minneapolis hospitalization costs 
about $100 per day. Rehabilitation costs the 
same $100 per day. The cost to the patient 
of that additional month for rehabilitation 
to become independent in self-care and am- 
bulation is $3,000. That is a terrific price to 
pay for rehabilitation, isn’t it? What is the 
cost of not receiving rehabilitation? In cal- 
culating this cost we must recognize that 
this is the cost of dependency over the 4, 
5, or 10 years that the patient will survive. 

Again, I know the financial data best for 
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Minneapolis. Nursing home care for a com- 
pletely dependent stroke patient who must 
be fed, toileted, dressed, assisted in transfers, 
and cared for in bed costs $154 per week or 
$8,000 per year. If he lives 3 years the nurs- 
ing home alone will cost $24,000. If he lives 
5 years the nursing home cost will be $40,000 
and too many patients after stroke do exist 
this way. These patients usually cannot be 
cared for at home. 

If we can merely improve the self-care of 
our stroke patient so that he can feed him- 
self we can obtain nursing home care for 
him for $104 per week or $5,400 per year and 
in 3 years have saved $7,800. If he lives 5 we 
will have saved $13,000. If he can return to 
his home he avoids this cost. 

If our patient is rehabilitated to feed, 
toilet, and dress himself and has limited am- 
bulation he can return home or we can find 
a suitable rest home for him for $300 per 
month which is a saving of $4,400 per year 
when compared to complete dependency. 

If our patient is completely independent 
in self-care and ambulation he can find a 
retirement home for $2,400 per year if he has 
no home of his own. 

The financial statistics are even more com- 
pelling than the humanitarian argument in 
support of rehabilitation. Physical depen- 
dency is extremely expensive. Rehabilitation 
is an excellent investment. 

This review of the effects of rehabilitation 
on the outlook for the patient with stroke 
shows the kinds of advantages obtained by 
rehabilitation for any of the severe physical 
disabilities. The patient and his family re- 
ceive tremendous benefits. The community 
benefits. The costs of rehabilitation are less 
than the costs of allowing the patient to 
remain dependent. Everybody benefits. How- 
ever, rehabilitation is complex enough that 
it requires that some organization assume 
the responsibility to bring together those 
people and facilities which are necessary to 
make rehabilitation function at an optimal 
level. 

I am glad to see that the Alexian Brothers, 
in accord with their long tradition, are pro- 
viding this added benefit for the sick. They 
have extended their services as protectors of 
the sick into a new area in order to not only 
add years to life but also to add life to those 
years. 


STRIP MINING 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last few years, great increases in coal 
production have benefited our society. 
But this increased production has also 
had an impact on the environment in 
areas where the coal is mined. Un- 
reclaimed lands which have been strip 
mined are just one example of environ- 
mental abuses which eminate from coal 
mining operations. Acid mine drainage 
is another. Even in minute concentra- 
tions, the acids can be toxic to fish, wild- 
life, plants, and aquatic insects. There are 
still other impacts which result from 
coal mining but I do not think it is 
necessary to catalog them here, since we 
are all too familiar with both their causes 
and results. 

For many years, these and other prob- 
lems have been widely recognized. Some 
States have taken action as a result of 
public complaints, but nationwide re- 
sponses, for the most part, have been lax. 
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In 1965, for example, the Department of 
the Interior estimated that 3.2 million 
acres of land—or about 5,000 square 
miles—have been surface mined. How 
much of this land had been reclaimed? 
The report’s answer is disappointing: 

From a survey conducted by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and data submitted by cer- 
tain States it is concluded that probably only 
one-third of the total acreage disturbed by 
surface mining has been adequately 
reclaimed ... 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is a 
record which none of us should be proud 
of and that we must take steps immedi- 
ately to regulate such adverse practices 
which are permanently destroying our 
environment. 

In the past, coal operators were con- 
cerned only with production and they 
gave little notice to the manner in which 
they obtained their product. I do not be- 
lieve the public is willing to accept that 
philosophy any longer. 

We need the kind of legislative effort 
that will end our present one-sided love 
affair with strip mining. I wish to submit 
to the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, a poem and 
an open letter composed by Constance 
Bedson, one of my constituents. Her com- 
positions express both lyrically and ac- 
curately the warning to which our coun- 
try must pay heed, if our mountains are 
to be saved. The material follows: 

Strip MINING 

Put a wreath around the Mountain. It is 
dead. Strip mining. 

And all the debris, left behind, piled high— 
will not make a Mountain. 

We need coal for electricity so that we can 
have Light to see. 

But we are in the dark—because we can no 
longer see the Mountain. 


DEAR UNITED States: Tonight on TV I 
saw Arthur Fiedler conducting the Boston 
Pops. I heard the Singers singing ‘Okla- 
homa.” And a deep feeling of Love for our 
Country arose in me and I wrote you a let- 
ter. 

“A bright golden haze on the Meadow.” 
And if we cover all the Meadows with hous- 
ing developments. With refuse. Who will be 
able to Sing? To Compose Music like Rodgers 
and Hammerstein? 

And if we level all the Mountains—Strip 
Mining. What Mountains will the Spirit of 
Man be able to Climb? 

O the Stars are Wondrous in the darkened 
night. But let us keep the Sweet Green Earth 
where little Poems are born. 

If there is no Beauty left in our Land 
there will be nothing to Sing about. And a 
Nation without Music and Song is like a 
Night without Stars. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
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genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 
How long? 


PHYSICIANS JOIN ANTIABORTION 
DRIVE 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the question 
of an unborn child’s right to life has long 
been a major concern of mine, and I have 
recently been greatly troubled by the 
growing tide of disrespect for human life 
in this country. I refer specificaily to the 
pressure that is being put upon legisla- 
tors to abandon the constitutional prin- 
ciple of the inalienable right to life in 
favor of liberalized abortion laws. 

I was pleased to note that a group of 
more than 220 physicians has realized 
the importance of speaking out in favor 
of the unborn child as a separate and 
individual human person with undeni- 
able rights. In 4 79-page amicus curiae 
brief, the physicians urged the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to review medical evidence 
detailing the humanity of an unborn 
child and thus to regard the child as a 
human being entitled to protection under 
the fifth and 14th amendments of the 
Constitution. The Court has consented 
to consider the doctors’ report. 

An article describing the physicians’ 
brief as well as various antiabortion ef- 
forts being conducted across the country 
recently appeared in the Catholic Stand- 
ard, and I insert the article into the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Catholic Standard, Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 9, 1971] 
As CAMPAIGN SPREADS: 220 PHYSICIANS JOIN 
ANTIABORTION DRIVE 
(By Louis A. Panarale) 

The campaign against liberalized abortion 
laws has opened up on new fronts at na- 
tional, statewide and diocesan levels. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to 
consider medical evidence on abortion from 
more than 220 physicians across the nation 
who urge protection of the unborn. 

The physicians asked the high court in a 
79-page “amicus curiae” or friend-of-the- 
court brief to recognize the unborn indi- 
vidual as a person entitled to protection un- 
der the fifth and fourteenth amendments of 
the Constitution. They lined up with anti- 
abortion appellants in Texas and Georgia dis- 
trict courts. 

The medical group’s position is that “the 
unborn are developing human persons who 
need the protection of the law just as do 
adults.” 

The physicians, more than 100 of them 
professors at leading medical schools and the 
rest private practitioners, said they were mo- 
tivated to speak on “the pro-life side of 
abortion.” 

Many of them are Fellows of the American 
College of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Many 
were signing their names against abortion for 
the first time—and their basic argument 
stemmed from grounds other than religious. 

Taking issue with the idea that abortions 
should be treated no differently than any 
medical procedure to protect maternal health, 
completely disregarding the human being de- 
veloping in the womb, the doctors said that 
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at fertilization “a new and unique being is 
created which, although receiving one-half 
of its chromosomes from each parent, is really 
unlike either.” 

They went on to detail how medical sci- 
ence sees the humanity of the unborn child: 

Blood cells form at 17 days. 

A heart forms as early as 18 days, starts 
irregular pulsating at 24 days, smooths out 
into regular contractions at about 30 days. 

Development of the nervous system is un- 
derway at 18 days. 

The brain begins at the 20th day, along 
with the spinal cord and the entire nervous 
systems, all of which are completely formed 
at 30 days. 

The eyes begin to form at 19 days, with 
40 pairs of muscles begun by 28 days, at 
which the embryo is 10,000 times larger than 
fertilized egg and has millions of cells in- 
stead of one cell. 

At the 30th day, the quarter-inch-long 
embryo begins to look distinctly human, no 
longer exchanges blood with the mother— 
and the mother may not even be aware yet 
that she is pregnant. 

Said the doctors: “Human life is a con- 
tinuum which commences in the womb... . 
Modern science has proven conclusively that 
any law based on quickening is based on 
shifting sands—a subjective standard even 
different among races. We now know that life 
precedes quickening.” 

Meanwhile, the first Abortion Study Com- 
mittee in Pennsylvania, conducted by Penn- 
sylvanians for Human Life (PHL), issued re- 
ports based on research papers it studied in 
closed sessions at Hershey, Pa. 

Thomas A. Noone, Jr., PHL president, said 
that Pennsylvanians too long have been 
looking to the Governor's office, the state 
legislature and the Supreme Court for 
leadership in population control and abor- 
tion. 

“Time is running out,” Mr. Noone said. 
“Prenatal life is being destroyed without 
regard to the rights of the unborn to live. 
Pregnant women are being asked to risk 
their lives and health by accepting abortion 
as a solution to their problems.” 

In Rhode Island, the Providence Diocese 
has launched Birthright Counseling, a 24- 
hour professional counseling service for 
women “experiencing crises because of un- 
wanted or problem pregnancies.” 

Birthright Counseling, a nonsectarian 
program, offers its services through a “hot- 
line” telephone number. 

In a statement on its philosophy and 
purpose, the counseling service said, it will 
“attempt to bring women through the initial 
shock of an unwanted pregnancy.” 

The purpose of the service “will not be 
to moralize, or be judgmental, or condemna- 
tory or punitive or to pressure anyone to go 
against their personal convictions,” accord- 
ing to the statement. 

“The focus will rather be to offer help, 
kindness, warmth and understanding, with 
professional counselling to every woman 
with a problem pregnancy.” 

The Syracuse Diocese has announced a 
campaign “to bring respect for all life out of 
the political arena and into moral and educa- 
tional contexts.” 

Seventy-five speakers have been assigned 
to address parishes in the upstate New York 
diocese under the joint coordination of the 
diocesan family life agency and religious 
education officials, 

Coadjutor Bishop David Cunningham 
said: “We must make every effort to reach 
our people in every way possible so that the 
religious and moral dimensions of this issue 
will always receive prime consideration in 
their personal judgments and actions.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHY WE GO INTO SPACE 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, you 
have often heard me speak here on the 
benefits we all derive from the space 
program and the necessity of an ade- 
quate funding level for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

On occasions, when I look at the work 
NASA is doing with its present budget 
and dream of all it could do with more, 
I feel that all the eloquent words in the 
world would not convince some of my 
fellow Members that NASA is worth 
every penny we spend. 

Today I have what I consider a breath 
of fresh air which I feel may catch the 
attention of some of the doubters. The 
article I am about to read you was writ- 
ten by a young man in my district who 
has grown up next door to the space pro- 
gram 


The writer is Jeff Edmonds, who 
though he is only 15 years old, has cap- 
tured all the vitality, importance, and 
spirit of our space program in a moving 
and articulate bit of advocacy. 

Jeff, writing in his high school maga- 
zine at La Porte High School in La Porte, 
Tex., has expressed what I think a ma- 
jority of Americans feel—space is the 
new frontier and America can do no less 
than open new frontiers. I ask you to 
listen to his wise words: 

Wuy We Go INTO Space 
(By Jeff Edmonds) 


And they wait. Above the pathetic culture 
of modern humanity hang the stars. The 
passage of time affects them not. Their life 
is eternity, each heartbeat an eon, and each 
breath countless ages. In one breath of their 
cosmic existence they watched over a prom- 
ising humanity. And in the dim light of 
morning they heard the echo of the excited 
words, “Land ho.” 

And upon the return of the explorers there 
arose a triumphant welcome from those who 
understood the importance of such a dis- 
covery and realized the treasure of a new 
continent. But there was a shrug of ignorance 
from the others who could not comprehend 
the value of new discoveries and new terri- 
tories. 

In the same breath the stars looked down 
upon the struggles of a primitive humanity 
and guided those who would reach out with 
the first step. “A small step for man, a giant 
leap for mankind.” 

And again, amidst praise and applause, 
there were those who displayed only a strong 
apathy toward such an appalling event. It is 
these people today who are so near-sighted, 
imperceptive, and worldly practical that in 
every conversation strike up the familiar 
question, “Why should we go to the moon?” 
Such a well thought out question deserves an 
answer as complicated as, “Because it is 
there.” 

But actually this statement says quite a 
simply because it is there. The moon, the 
lot, for it sums up the reasons for all the 
great ventures of the past. Though many 
practical reasons are stated to explain the 
current space program, the real reason, 
known by every scientist and dreamer, is 
planets, the stars, the universe. 
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But this is usually counterattacked with 
a variation on the ancient argument: “If the 
Lord has meant for us to fly he would have 
given us wings.” To answer this and remain 
on the previous subject one need only to 
say, “He did.” For as God created life in great 
diversity, he blessed man with intelligence, 
reasoning, and most of all, curiosity. For 
without curiosity, man’s intelligence would 
serve no purpose. This inherent trait allowed 
man to gain the two most sacred possessions: 
knowledge and wisdom. And with knowledge 
there came ability. Though we were not 
blessed with wings, we were given the ability 
to obtain them. 

Curiosity offers a general and undisput- 
able motivation for space travel, yet are 
countless sums of money being provided sim- 
ply to give scientists something to mollify 
their eternal thirst for new knowledge and 
frontiers? Though the scientists seem to be 
the only ones concerned with space explo- 
ration now, in the future it will have a tre- 
mendous effect on each of us, Our earth is 
becoming exhausted, and our demand for 
almost everything is growing daily. Our tre- 
mendous swell of population is forcing us 
to extract vital materials from a planet in- 
capable of regeneration. Someday our dying 
world will require a steady supply of raw ma- 
terials to furnish food and necessities to the 
societies of the future. The possibilities of 
wealth in our sun’s family are great. Life, 
health, and luxury are all offered in some 
manner by the trillions of miles of unknown. 
And the greatest luxury is, of course, room. 

And from reaching out into space we will 
gain knowledge that we aud our young must 
have to survive and flourish. And through 
the eyes of the lunar observatory we will gain 
knowledge of the stars that lie in the path 
of the destiny we so seldom think about in 
our material world. But there is yet another 
aspect of space travel which may seem philo- 
sophical, but it is even more concrete than 
the need of material resources and techni- 
cal knowledge. It may be one of the few ways 
to save our nation from corruption, dehu- 
manization, and general decline. It is clear 
that our great nation is declining from in- 
ternal conflict, and the reason is unrest. The 
urge and yet inability to pioneer new fron- 
tiers. And eventually a stagnant society must 
grow foul. The oceans may be the beginning 
of the answer, but when the earth is crowded 
and depleted we must reach upward where 
there is an infinity of space filled with un- 
countable planets of fresh resources. Each 
planet a frontier to be explored and tamed 
by a new species of the hearty pioneer. Each 
one offered free in exchange for curiosity 
and courage. 

Can our current decline be reversed by the 
discovery of a new frontier and the awaken- 
ing of the pioneer spirit in those who live 
only to die? Or will the history of the United 
States prove analogous to the rise and fall 
of the Roman Empire in the historic litera- 
ture of a future society? 

For these reasons space travel is some- 
thing we cannot hold back. It can be delayed, 
but it is progress. And there will always be 
those with the will to move forward and 
outward, to add to our knowledge and better 
our existence. And in this way it is necessity. 
The universe is a world which bustles with 
life and activity, and we must depart from 
our cradle, the earth, and join a world far 
different than our wildest imaginations. We 
will discover intelligent races, and learn to 
live and share together with our superiors. 
For the intelligence of the universe will exist 
in peace and harmony as it sees that which is 
to come: The Ultimate. 

Those who insist this has no significance 
to the practical world of today have only to 
observe. For what is our problem today but 
lack of unity. Our world is divided, both in 
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boundaries and in thought. Attempting to 
achieve unity through politics is like walking 
through an endless maze. The people of the 
world must be united, not through a written 
agreement, but united in heart and soul for 
a common cause. And what better cause is 
there than the exploration and colonization 
of space. We have already shown that we can 
talk and share freely on the topic of space. 
And for one brief moment in the summer of 
1969, the inhabitants of the entire world 
shared feelings of relief, joy, admiration, and 
pride, They were united. 

Maybe someday soon we will live and work 
and learn together in space, a limitless void 
with no boundaries to separate race or 
opinion. A place where all men brave danger 
and the unknown together. A place where 
all men strive to reach a common goal. 

And the brilliant jewels of the night shine 
ever onward, Forever beckoning. We struggle 
upward, ever upward. And they wait... 


MORE SUPPORT FOR LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, policemen, firemen, judges, and cor- 
rections officers in the Cleveland area 
have spoken with a unified voice in sup- 
port of H.R. 11677, the Public Safety, 
Criminal Justice, and Correctional Per- 
sonnel Benefits Act, which I introduced 
last November. This bill would provide a 
$50,000 benefit to the family of any of 
these officials killed in the line of duty. 
I would now insert in the RECORD six 
additional letters of support I have 
received. 

I am also very grateful for the support 
shown by my colleagues in the House for 
this legislation. Yesterday, I reintro- 
duced the bill with 21 cosponsors, who 
are as follows: 

WILLIAM ANDERSON, PHILLIP BURTON, 
FRANK CLARK, DANIEL FLOOD, WALTER 
FLOWERS, EDWARD GARMATZ, SAM GIBBONS, 
Seymour HALPERN, Ken HECHLER, and 
HENRY HELSTOSKI. 

WALTER JONES, JACK KEMP, RALPH MET- 
CALFE, WILMER MIZELL, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
CHARLES RANGEL, WILLIAM Roy, PAUL 
SaRBANES, SAM STEIGER, SAMUEL STRAT- 
TON, and CHARLES VANIK. 

The letters follow: 


Hon. James V. STANTON, 
Congressman, 20th District of Ohio, Long- 
worth Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr, STANTON: The members of the 
North-Easterr. Ohio Fire Chiefs’ Association 
Inc. are very desirous to be able to endorse 
H.R. 11677 which was introduced by you on 
November 9, 1971. 

It is gratifying to know that the fire service 
has a member of the Congress who realizes 
that fire fighters have been shot at in the 
performance of their duties, That the fam- 
ilies of the fire fighters who are subjected 
to these hazards should receive the same 
benefits as law enforcement officers families. 

May the members of our Association thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for your 


consideration and efforts in trying to help 
our loved ones. 
Sincerely, 


JANUARY 5, 1972. 


EUGENE E. ROGERS, 
North-Eastern Ohio Fire Chiefs’ As- 
sociation, Inc. 
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DECEMBER 20, 1971. 
Hon. JaMEs V. STANTON, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: We would whole-heartedly like to 
thank you for your strong opposition to Mr, 
Richard Velde concerning excluding the fire- 
fighter from the $50,000 death benefit bill. 
It always makes one feel good to know he has 
support in his chosen profession. We feel 
whether a man gives his life as a result of a 
felonious act or not is of little importance, 
but that he has given his life for the benefit 
of his fellow man is the point. Firefighters 
risk their lives daily, and this death benefit is 
@ small price to pay for such valor. 

Again, we thank you for your support. 

Respectfully, 
DANIEL E. Koster, 
Secretary Local 1814 I.A.F.F., West- 
lake Fire Department. 


President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PrEsIDENT: Upon reading the com- 
ments on the opposition to the inclusion of 
firefighters in the $50,000 death benefit bill 
made by Mr. Richard Velde, associate ad- 
ministrator of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the Justice Depart- 
ment, one wonders if there is any justice 
or logic in excluding the firefighter. 

Although there may be more policemen 
that die in the line of duty as a result of 
& felonious act, there are more firefighters die 
in the line of duty in a year. 

A firefighter risks his life protecting the 
lives and property of his fellow citizens and 
now has the honor of being a member of the 
country’s most hazardous occupation. 

Whether a member of the safety forces 
dies as a result of a felonious act or simply 
protecting the lives and property of others 
is not, in our opinion, the question. The 
fact remains that an individual has paid the 
supreme sacrifice for the benefit of his fel- 
low man, and he still leaves a widow and all 
the responsibilities a policeman would leave. 

Mr. Velde should also be aware of the 
Many assaults made upon our firefighters, 
not only during civil disturbances but also 
during day-to-day activity. 

We feel the price that would be paid to 
cover the firefighter under this bill is indeed 
a small price to pay for the sacrifice these 
men make for the benefit of their fellow man. 

Respectfully, 
DANIEL E. Koster, 
Secretary, Local No. 1814 1. A.F.F., West- 
lake Fire Department. 
DECEMBER 15, 1971. 
Hon. JAMEs V. STANTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express, to you, 
my support for the bill you introduced as 
H.B. 11677. I would like to commend you for 
your action. As a Fire Chief, I am vitally 
interested in the welfare of firemen. The 
proposal to include only policemen, Sheriff's 
deputys, and highway patrolmen, in a fi- 
nancial benefit, in case of death in the line of 
duty, is certainly not justified, in my opinion. 
Statistics prove that the fire service is the 
most hazardous occupation in the country. 
Firemen also meet with violent death. I can 
not see any difference between whether a 
man gets shot to death or if a fire occurs 
and he is killed by smoke, falling walls, etc. 
This is why I believe you are taking a real- 
istic view, compared to some other men, re- 
garding Federal compensation to the fam- 
ilys of safety personnel being killed in the 
line of duty. 

Keep up your good work and we in the fire 
service all thank you for your concern and 


Fire Chief, Westlake Fire Department, 
Westlake, Ohio. 
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DECEMBER 10, 1971. 
Hon, JAMES V. STANTON, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN STANTON: As prom- 
ised in my December Ist, 1971 letter of en- 
dorsement to you regarding HR. #11677 re- 
garding survivor benefits for probation offi- 
cers who are killed in the line of duty (and 
other associated public employees) you will 
be happy to know that at our State organiza- 
tion meeting on Dec. 8, 1971, our Executive 
Committee gave unanimous endorsement of 
your Bill and directed me to correspond with 
you immediately regarding this matter. 

Please advise me if there is anything fur- 
ther we can do to help in this important 
legislative matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. JANESZ, 
President. 
DECEMBER 8, 1971. 
Hon. James V. STANTON, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to address your Office 
relative to the Bill H.R. 11677. I would hope 
that you and all Members of Congress would 
vote for this legislation. 

I believe we must recognize the need in 
this area and provide some means, whereby, 
the family of an Officer killed while on duty 
is not placed in such a financial position as 
to be dependent on friends, relatives and 
society. It is not a precedent setting act as 
it is now a part of many governmental agen- 
cies. 

Thus, I again request your support in this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
LESLIE R, BLACK, 
Chief, Rocky River Police Department. 
DECEMBER 10, 1971. 
JAMEs V. STANTON, 
State Representative, Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stanton: I am writing this in 
hopes of your full support of H.R. Bill No. 
11677. 

With the lack of support in some parts of 
our country towards the law enforcement 
officers and the disregard for their lives, this 
bill would help in some ways. 

I have seen the families of dead police of- 
ficers, and the financial crises they have gone 
through. Most of these families are young. 
They were just beginning to get their feet on 
the ground when a tragedy of this type came 
up. Police officers are not wealthy. They do 
not make a great deal of money. Most work 
on their days off and any extra hours they 
have. They dedicate their lives to helping 
people just as you have, but with a much 
smaller financial return. 

Knowing your record and admiring you as 
long as I have, I know you will support this 
bill totally. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express 
my feelings as I have. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD B. SAMKO, 
South Russell Village, Chief of Police. 


HIDDEN PROFITS FROM A CLEAN 
AMERICA 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent ar- 
ticle appearing in the February-March 
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1972 issue of National Wildlife magazine, 
published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration making clear the economic as- 
pects of waste and pollution. This excel- 
lent article, “Hidden Profits From a 
Clean America” merits careful consider- 
ation by every thinking American: 

PRESIDENT SAYS CLEANUP SAVES UNITED STATES 

$12 BILLION A YEAR 


WasxHIncron, D.C., February 1, 1980.—In a 
dramatic report from the White House, the 
President today exuberantly proclaimed the 
1980's a “Decade of Better Living.” 

“Pollution cleanup launched during the 
early 1970's,” he declared, “has improved our 
health, saved us money, and made possible a 
higher quality of life. 

“Gross damages from air and water pollu- 
tion have been reduced by $22.2 billion an- 
nually. This is a net saving to American tax- 
payer of $12 billion a year—after paying the 
cost of cleanup. Each family’s share of this 
saving is $200 a year,” he said. 


CLEANER, GREENER AMERICA 


“More important,” the President con- 
tinued, “we have a much cleaner, greener 
America than in those murky days of 1972 
when the far-sighted warned us: ‘America 
is dying.’ And the faint-hearted complained: 
‘We can’t do anything about it,’ And the 
short-sighted said: ‘We can’t afford it’.” 

The President cited two reasons most re- 
sponsible for triggering the pollution clean- 
up: “First, Americans decided back in 1972, 
they did not want to live in a world of dirty 
water and foul air. Second, they made the 
great discovery it would pay them—not cost 
them—to clean up pollution.” 


MESSAGE HIGHLIGHTS 


Health: “Americans are saving $4 billion 
& year in health benefits from air pollution 
cleanup alone ... cases of emphysema, bron- 
chitis, asthma and lung cancer have dropped 
dramatically.” 

Property: “Pollution damage to property 
and materials has been reduced by more 
than $6 billion a year. We don’t need to paint 
our houses so often. Cars do not corrode, 
clothes and furnishings last longer.” 

Fisheries: “Clean water has enabled the 
United States to rebuild commercial and 
sport fisheries .. . we now fish for shrimp 
in waters that had no shrimp for more than 
a decade.” 

Recreation: “Cleanup of rivers, lakes and 
beaches sparked a recreation boom, with 
dollar benefits in the billions.” 


Am, WATER POLLUTION Now Cost UNITED 
STATES $28.9 BILLION A YEAR 


WASHINTON, D.C., February 1, 1972.—Uncle 
Sam's bill for air and water pollution damage 
has jumped to a staggering $28.9 billion an- 
nually. 

Pollution is now costing each person in 
the U.S. $137 a year—$480 per family. And 
the total is climbing fast! 

The Third Annual Environmental Quality 
Index, published by the National Wildlife 
Federation, points out that pollution is dam- 
aging health, driving down property values, 
killing plant and wildlife, and eroding the 
quality of human life. 


CAN WE AFFORD CLEANUP? 

Despite this gloomy picture, there is a 
rising clamor that the United States cannot 
afford to clean up pollution ... that it will 
cost more than $100 billion . . . that taxes 
are already too high ... that some industrial 
plants will have to close, with loss of jobs. 

“But the biggest untold story in America 
today is that it will pay us to clean up pol- 
lution,” asserts Thomas L. Kimball, executive 
director, National Wildlife Federation. 

Kimball cites these dramatic figures gath- 
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ered after intensive digging by a Federation 
investigative team: 

Air pollution causes damages of $16.1 bil- 
lion annually. But economists estimate about 
two-thirds of these damages could be elimi- 
nated by 1976 if the Federal air clean pro- 
gram is fully funded, implemented and en- 
forced. So Uncle Sam, by investing $3.9 bil- 
lion annually, can get back savings of $6.8 
billion. One family’s share of these savings 
would be $113 per year. 


FAMILY CAN SAVE $200 


Water pollution causes damages estimated 
at $12.8 billion annually. Approximately 90 
percent of these damages could be eliminated 
by 1980 with a program costing about $6.3 
billion annually. This would provide a net 
saving of $5.2 billion annually. And one 
family’s share of this would be $87 per year. 

“Cleanup program could save a family $200 
annually by 1980—and give them fresher 
air, cleaner water and better health,” says 
Kimball. 


HIDDEN SAVINGS From A CLEANER AMERICA 
( By Thomas L. Kimball) 


Americans can have a cleaner America by 
1980—and save $12 billion a year at the same 
time. 

This is no pipe dream. It is the sober esti- 
mate of responsible environmental experts. 

Ths dramatic figure was brought to light 
after intensive digging by a National Wild- 
life Federation investigative team which in- 
terviewed scores of environmental experts and 
economists during recent months. 

The pollution arithmetic is simple: 

1. Nationwide bill for damages from air 
and water pollution is estimated at $28.9 
billion annually. Your family’s share of that 
is $481. F 

2. A reasonable cleanup program will re- 
quire an investment of $10.2 billion annual- 
ly. Your family’s sare: $170. 

8. But this cleanup will reduce pollution 
damages by a whopping $22.2 billion! Your 
family’s share: $370. 

4. You pay out $170 for cleanup and reduce 
your pollution damage bill by $370, for a net 
Savings of $200 in your annual expenditures, 
More importantly, cleaner air and cleaner 
water give a new lease on life to all creatures. 
be they eagles, oysters, or men. Here’s how we 
arrived at these startling figures. 

Air pollution: The President’s own Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality (CEQ) reports 
that the current air cleanup campaign will 
cost $23.7 billion between 1970 and 1975. Eco- 
nomists estimate this will reduce ar pollution 
damages by two-thirds by 1976. 

Polluted air causes the following damages, 
says the CEQ: human health, $6 billion; 
materials and vegetation, $4.9 billion; lower- 
ing of property values, $5.2 Fillion. 

Some economists believe these figures are 
too conservative because they do not include 
shortened life due to illness or loss of scenic 
values. One expert told us: “If we continue 
to establish comprehensive air pollution 
standards—and if we have the courage to 
enforce them—by 1976 we can -sduce air pol- 
lution by 80 to 90 percent!” 

Water pollution: The story here is equally 
dramatic, though specific figures are un- 
available and Federal officials are almost em- 
barrassed by the lack of data. 

Nevertheless, the Federation talked with 
economists who have researched this prob- 
lem for years. They estimate that water pcl- 
lution costs the United States $12.8 billion 
annually. They also believe pollution dam- 
ages can be reduced 90 percent by 1980. 

Polluted water costs you and the nation 
untold billions in reduced output, increased 
expenses, higher taxes, and, most impor- 
tantly, a generally poorer life: 

The polluted Delaware estuary alone rep- 
resents $350 million in lost recreational 
opportunities. One-fifth of the nation’s 
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shellfish beds are closed because of water 
pollution. A single child born retarded be- 
cause of chemical contamination of the 
water his mother drinks can cost society 
$250,000 in remedial training and custo- 
dial care. 

These figures and conclusions raise in- 
evitable questions: 

Are these estimates anywhere near ac- 
curate? 

Economists and environmental experts 
freely admits that research data is skimpy. 
Some contend the government has been 
derelict in not running return-on-invest- 
ment studies similar to those which all 
industries do before committing their dol- 
lars to any new project. However, our 
sources defend the figures in this article as 
conservative—both in damages and in ulti- 
mate savings. (I invite anyone who be- 
lieves he has more reliable figures to speak 
up—environmental cleanup must be a team 
effort.) 

When does the taxpayer-consumer start 
getting back the money he’s invested? 

Air savings should be fully effective by 
1976; water savings, by 1980. Based on our 
experts’ figures, the Federation estimates 
the average family must invest a total of 
approximately $500 by 1975, without re- 
turn. But by 1970 the family will recover this 
$500, and by 1980 each family will have an 
annual savings of $200. 

But will people make this investment? 

Yes. For more than 200 years Americans 
have been profit motivated. Show them 
where they can make or save a buck and 
you'll get action, But I hope that dollar eco- 
nomic will never be our sole guide. Quality 
of life is a concern that transcends dollars 
and cents. Happily, pollution cleanup meets 
both criteria—it helps improve our quality 
of life, and it saves us money. 

But what about those estimates of $105 
billion to clean up pollution? 

That’s the figure given in the report of the 
President’s Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity. But, by the Council’s own admission, this 
figure is inflated since it contains a $43.5 bil- 
lion estimate designated for solid waste dis- 
posal. And, to quote the CEQ, “This figure 
greatly overstates the costs required for 
meeting a higher standard of environmental 
quality, since the overwhelming bulk of 
those costs is for garbage pickup, a service 
traditionally provided in urban areas (and 
currently being paid for) .” 

Is pollution cleanup on schedule? 

The Clean Air Act of 1970 has sufficient 
strength to accomplish goals set forth in this 
article. Our air pollution figures are valid— 
assuming these IFS: If current strict stand- 
ards are not lessened .. . If timetables set 
forth are met... If regulations are en- 
forced. 

Water pollution figures are based on the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, However, in my 
opinion, this effort to clean up has been a 
failure to date because standards are not uni- 
form or complete and state enforcement has 
lagged. For example: Only 27 states have “No 
further degradation” clauses. Current hope 
is the new Water Pollution Bill which will 
probably pass Congress early this year. It sets 
up strict Federal standards for effluent dis- 
charge by the industrial polluter and pro- 
vides for tough enforcement. 

What can an individual do? 

Be informed. Do not be misled by sweeping 
statements, for example, that “pollution 
cleanup will cost too much,” or by simplistic 
slogans like “What do you want—fish or 
jobs?” Attend public hearings which are pro- 
vided for by law. Remember that both air 
and water pollution laws also provide that 
you as a citizen can bring a lawsuit directly 
against a polluter, or the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency itself when it can be shown 
the government has not acted to enforce its 
own regulations. 
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STANDARDS FOR LIGHT RESIDEN- 
TIAL CONSTRUCTION NEEDED 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join with many concerned colleagues in 
introducing a bipartisan bill of enormous 
benefit to Americans who build homes 
and families who want to buy them. 

Our bill, amending the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970, would re- 
quire the Department of Labor to estab- 
lish different safety standards for the 
light residential construction and heavy 
or commercial construction industries. 

Both industries currently come under 
the same safety standards imposed by 
the 1970 act. These regulations take the 
unfair and unrealistic position all con- 
struction, whether it be rebuilding a back 
porch, constructing a single-family 
home, or building a huge skyscraper office 
building, is similar enough to be gov- 
erned by the same set of safety stand- 
ards. 

The facts do not support this assump- 
tion. Clearly, there are disparities be- 
tween the two industries—differences in 
hazards to employees and in average size 
of contracting and subcontracting firms 
involved. 

Failing to take these differences into 
account, present laws work a real hard- 
ship upon builders involved in light resi- 
dential construction and remodeling and 
upon families who need their services. 
In recent actions, the Department of 
Labor has appeared cognizant of dis- 
parate needs of the light and heavy con- 
struction industries. But these differ- 
ences must be recognized by statute to 
provide for development of new, more 
appropriate standards for the light con- 
struction industry. Our bill will insure 
this. 

Some constituents who have been 
building single and multifamily housing 
for many years have written me about 
inequities created by present standards. 
They tell me cost of meeting these un- 
reasonable requirements and/or fines for 
noncompliance force them to raise sell- 
ing prices by hundreds of dollars. One 
prominent contractor in my hometown, 
Chattanooga, estimates he has had to 
raise the price of the average single- 
family dwelling by $400 to cover these 
expenses. 

For the average midde-income family, 
these sums represent the margin between 
being able to finance a new, modern 
home and remaining in inadequate, 
crowded housing. 

In case after case, we find present 
standards covering light residential con- 
struction forcing small contractors out 
of business. Those who build perhaps two 
or three homes at a time simply cannot 
meet these higher costs for unrealistic 
safety standards. Those who do not close 
their businesses entirely must cut their 
work force drastically, adding to our un- 
employment rolls. 

Men with years of experience in light 
construction tell me they have never seen 
accidents in the homebuilding industry 
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of the type current standards are de- 
signed to prevent. Safety standards ap- 
propriate for large, complex projects— 
highways, dams, office buildings, and 
high-rise apartments—are simply out of 
line for light residential construction, 
limited by our bill to “residential struc- 
tures of three stories or less without an 
elevator.” 

Nonapplicable safety standards for 
homebuilders are bringing up the cost of 
new homes without improving protection 
for workmen. Implementation of these 
standards is denying hundreds of Ameri- 
cans the new housing they need. 

The homebuilding industry has dis- 
played continuing concern for safety 
standards reflecting hazards involved in 
light construction. The National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders, for instance, has 
set aside nearly $100,000 to develop a 
separate set of standards for light con- 
struction through the American Na- 
tional Standards Instiute. These funds 
are also being used to develop a large- 
scale program to acquaint membership 
of the association with its obligations to 
employees under existing law. 

Clearly, the light construction indus- 
try wants to operate with reasonable 
safety standards. Our bill would insure 
that the Secretary of Labor would de- 
velop these standards. 

Our bill is in accord with section 6 of 
the 1970 Safety Act, providing for a 2- 
year period during which the Depart- 
ment of Labor “would develop standards 
for those industries and situations not 
covered by existing Federal standards.” 
The 1969 Construction Safety Act, adopt- 
ed primarily for heavy construction, 
formed the basis for light residential 
construction standards under the 1970 
act. There is considerable doubt Con- 
gress, in passing the 1969 law, intended 
these standards to apply to light con- 
struction. 

Our bill will designate separate stand- 
ards intended specifically for the light 
residential construction industry. It will 
mark a big step forward in meeting mod- 
ern needs of both homebuilders and 
homeowners, 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 54th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine. 

Ukraine, a nation of some 47 million 
people, is the largest captive non-Russian 
nation in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- 
rope. It has figured prominently of late in 
many discussions, including the United 
Nations where it was mentioned during 
the debate on China. 

Again in this Congress, I have been 
working with my colleagues in our con- 
tinuing effort to obtain approval of the 
creation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. The need for such a 
special committee is even more urgent 
today than it was when we first made the 
proposal. 
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It is essential that we join in showing 
a genuine and effective interest in the 
colonial non-Russian areas of the 
U.S.S.R. 


EMBROILED IN OIL 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s New Republic contains an excel- 
lent column entitled “Embroiled in Oil.” 
The article, in addition to providing a 
brief summary of the findings of the re- 
cent hearings Senator Proxmire held on 
the oil industry, points out some of the 
now all too obvious faults in the present 
Government policy toward the oil in- 
dustry. 

I am including the column “Embroiled 
in Oil” in the Recor today with the hope 
that many of the issues it raises will be 
the focus of a strong and vigorous public 
debate in the coming months. 

The time to examine the Government 
policy toward the oil industry is now. Our 
present system of oil import quotas, de- 
pletion allowances, weak conservation 
laws and tax credits is costing the Amer- 
ican consumer billions of dollars an- 
nually, for which he receives only high 
fuel costs and a rapidly deteriorating en- 
vironment, and higher personal taxes. 

If the present policy is to be changed, 
it will be change brought about by a 
strong and rising protest by the American 
consumer. Faced with the most powerful 
lobby in Washington, the task the con- 
sumer faces is not easy, but the fate of 
the proposals to improve the present sys- 
tem lie in his hands. 

EMBROILED IN OIL 

To help President Nixon keep prices down 
during Phase II, Sen. Proxmire (D., Wis.) has 
been investigating government policies that 
drive industries, prices up. As a start, his sub- 
committee on priorities and economy in gov- 
ernment took a look at the oil industry. 

Oil and gas provide 75 percent of the na- 
tion’s energy fuels; virtually every consumer 
product has touched oil or gas at some stage 
in the factory if it isn't actually made from 
them. Oil is our richest industry: net earn- 
ings of the 91 leading petroleum corpora- 
tions in 1969 topped $50 billion, exceeding 
telephone, steel and autos. It also gets some 
of the biggest government plums. Proxmire 
and his witnesses estimated that the oil im- 
port quotas and special tax deductions cost 
consumers $9 billion each year, or $180 per 
family. 

Proxmire started with the oil import 
quotas, which keep cheap foreign oll out so 
that domestic companies can charge more. 
The Treasury Department estimates the 
quotas inflate oil prices $5 billion each year. 
A barrel of the common one-percent-sulfur 
oil was selling in New York for $4.80 on Jan- 
uary 3, but only $2.09 in Rotterdam. In the 
first 12 years after Eisenhower imposed the 
quota system by executive order, American 
oil companies increased domestic explora- 
tion 11.5 percent while they bolstered foreign 
exploration 63.8 percent. Between 1965 and 
1970, quotas cost consumers $7.4 billion more 
than in 1959-64, 2.3 times as much as com- 
panies spent exploring for both oil and gas. 
Taxpayers could have subsidized exploration 
costs directly and saved over $4 billion. 

The oil industry thrives on a battery of 
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special tax favors enjoyed by no other Amer- 
ican industry. The 19 largest oil companies, 
grossing $8.8 billion in 1970, paid on the 
average an 8.7 percent federal income tax; 
most other corporations paid 50 percent. The 
juiciest plum, of course, is the percentage 
depletion deduction, which allows companies 
to recover capital they have invested in buy- 
ing drilling rights. The theory behind the 
deduction was sound enough when Congress 
accepted it in 1918: oll is a high-risk busi- 
ness, involving numerous failures as well as 
successes. Once a company strikes oil, its 
capital invested in drilling depreciates as the 
oil well dries up. All businesses get similar 
deductions, recovering a fraction of their 
original investment each year until they get 
back the full amount. But in oil, the depre- 
ciation is unusually generous. Thomas Field, 
a long-time oil tax expert at the Justice and 
Treasury Departments, told the Proxmire 
committee how this works: if an oil pro- 
ducer invests $10,000 buying drilling rights, 
strikes oil and then sells the oil for $100,000 
each year for ten years, the depletion deduc- 
tion would be $22,000 each year for the full 
life of the well. 

The oil producer recovers $220,000—22 
times the original investment. “It is entirely 
possible for petroleum producers to enjoy 
tax free ‘recoveries of capital’ that are hun- 
dreds or even thousands of times larger than 
the amounts originally invested,” said Field. 
According to a Treasury study last year, the 
25 biggest oil companies made 20 times as 
much from the oil depletion allowance in 
1969 as they would have from normal deduc- 
tions. Proxmire doesn’t think the oil com- 
panies deserve it. The Treasury study shows 
the 25 biggest companies lost only 1.5 per- 
cent of their total operating costs drilling 
“dry holes” that didn’t produce any oil, 

The oil depletion system has one side effect 
the government didn’t count on: it encour- 
ages oil producers to hike the price of crude 
oil as high as the market will bear. Since the 
companies deduct 22 percent of the sales in- 
come of crude oil at the well, there’s a built- 
in incentive to raise prices to maximize de- 
ductions. There's another tax benefit that 
promotes high prices: most of the crude oil 
in America is produced by the same com- 
panies that refine it. They're vertically inte- 
grated corporate giants that control every 
step of the oil process, from drilling and pro- 
ducing to transporting, refining and market- 
ing. The biggest companies like Gulf and 
Humble produce at least 82 percent of the 
crude oll they refine; literally, they buy most 
of their oil from themselves. The Internal 
Revenue Service taxes the production end of 
the oil business at a much lower rate than 
the refining end, so oil companies try to si- 
phon as much of their profits as possible into 
production, The higher the price of crude 
oil, the higher their production profits and 
the lower their taxes. Since 1969, oil com- 
panies have boosted crude oil prices two 
times, by 23 percent. 

Five of the eight largest US oil corpora- 
tions (Standard of New Jersey and California, 
Gulf, Texaco, and Mobil) control half of the 
non-Communist world’s oil, and the federal 
government gives them further tax breaks 
overseas. These companies pay large royalties 
to foreign governments, which the Internal 
Revenue Service lets them deduct dollar for 
dollar from their federal income tax. As a re- 
sult, some companies pay no federal taxes on 
millions of dollars earned overseas. It’s a bo- 
nanza that makes exploring the oil business 
extra profitable abroad, which helps explain 
why the oil giants increased foreign explora- 
tion during the sixties. These foreign royal- 
ties shrink oil corporate taxes by $2 to $2.5 
billion each year, according to the Treasury 
Department. If the government is trying to 
encourage domestic oil production—the only 
justification for oil import quotas—then the 
wae tax system is “ridiculous,” Proxmire 
said. 
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The government has toyed with the possi- 
bility of changing oil laws, but reform never 
gets far in Congress, the Interior Department 
(which administrates oil laws) or the White 
House. The oil industry has at least a half 
dozen lobby groups in Washington and ranks 
among the largest contributors to political 
campaigns. Directors of the American Petro- 
leum Institute contributed $430,000 to the 
Republicans in 1968, and $30,600 to the 
Democrats, according to the Citizens Re- 
search Foundation. 

In February 1970, a Cabinet Task Force, 
which included most of the cabinet secre- 
taries plus other top governments officials, 
concluded that oil import quotas were “un- 
acceptable.” They said the system hasn't pro- 
tected the national security, but has 
“spawned a host of special arrangements and 
exceptions ... has imposed high costs and 
inefficiencies on consumers and the econ- 
omy.” Nixon “dissolved” the task force and 
established an Oil Policy Committee (essen- 
tially the same group under a new name), 
which went into reverse and backed import 
quotas. Congress did lower the oil depletion 
deduction from 27.5 percent to 22 percent in 
1969, for the first time in over 40 years—but 
the percentage points have scarcely made a 
difference. Industry profits are steadily in- 
creasing. 

Government oil experts say they can’t even 
begin to reform oil laws until they learn 
more about the oil business, the only major 
industry that decides which statistics it 
wants to report and which ones it doesn’t. 
The corporations won't tell how much profits 
they make from oil production and how 
much from refining; they won't tell how 
much royalties they pay in each country, but 
instead report a lump figure for “foreign and 
some states’ taxes.” The Treasury has some 
new vital statistics on the 25 largest corpo- 
rations but won't release them. 

Most of the information at Proxmire’s 
hearings was old to those who understand 
the oil business, but it reminded the public 
that the government isn’t doing absolutely 
everything possible to keep prices down. But 
then, “When it comes to a fight between the 
industry on the one hand and the consumers 
on the other ... you know who wins,” says 
Proxmire, 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S EDUCATION 
BUDGET: THE CONTINUED GAP 
BETWEEN PROMISE AND PER- 
FORMANCE 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s fiscal year 1973 budget pro- 
posals for education programs are an- 
other dismal example of the disparity 
between this administration’s rhetoric 
and its performance. 

THE NIXON RECORD 


When Mr. Nixon was campaigning for 
the Presidency 4 years ago, he said: 

When we talk about cutting the expense 
of government—the one area we can't short- 
change is education. 


Yet Mr. Nixon has consistently asked 
Congress to cut funds for elementary and 
secondary schools, and in addition has 
urged the outright abolition of a large 
part of the landmark Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Mr. Nixon frequently—indeed, almost 
constantly—reminds us that: 
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No qualified student should be denied a 
college education because he cannot afford to 
Pay for it. 


Yet Mr. Nixon has also repeatedly 
called for abolition of the most successful 
student aid program we have—national 
defense student loans. 

Mr. Nixon is fond of mentioning his 
high regard for young children. Indeed, 
in 1969 he called for: 

A national commitment to healthful and 
stimulating development for all American 
children during the first five years of life, 


Yet when Congress passed a bill to do 
exactly that—to provide such opportuni- 
ties not only for poor children, but for 
children of middle-income families as 
well—Mr. Nixon vetoed it. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is replete with 
examples of this kind, and if anyone 
needs further proof of the hostility of 
this administration toward education, I 
note that four of 11 of Mr. Nixon’s vetoes 
to date have been of bills making educa- 
tion authorizations or appropriations. 

This is not an impressive record, and 
one would think that Mr. Nixon would 
not be proud of it. Yet yesterday, when 
the budget message was communicated 
to us, it quickly became apparent that 
the gap between Mr. Nixon’s inflated 
rhetoric and his performance is not only 
undiminished, but appears to be widen- 
ing. 

i PETULANCE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 

Mr. Nixon’s posture is now one of petu- 
lance. He reviews the several education 
proposals he has made, including “spe- 
cial revenue sharing,” establishment of 
a National Foundation on Higher Educa- 
ation, and “reform” of higher education 
student aid programs, and chides Con- 
gress for not having acted affirmatively. 
As an example of Congress’ supposed 
malingering, he singles out his student 
assistance proposal, saying: 

I believe that no qualified student should 
be denied a college education because he can- 
not afford to pay for it. Most Americans and 
most Congressman agree. I have proposed the 
legisiation that will make this a reality. I 
am ready to sign that legislation. But there 
it sits, in Congress, while thousands of young 
people miss their chance. 


The fact is, of course, that Mr. Nixon’s 
student aid proposals would not make 
any additional money available to insure 
that “no qualified student is denied a 
college education because he cannot af- 
ford to pay for it.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Nixon proposes 
to dismantle the most effective student 
aid program we have—national defense 
student loans—and use the funds thus 
freed to bolster the educational oppor- 
unity grant program. It apparently has 
not occurred to Mr. Nixon that if he is 
really concerned that no qualified stu- 
dent should be denied a college education 
for financial reasons, the answer is not 
to trade off one group of students against 
another, but to provide student aid pro- 
grams with the funds necessary to ac- 
commodate all students who need as- 
sistance. 

But such reasoning is apparently un- 
attractive to an administration more 
concerned with words than action, for 
in his budget proposal, Mr. Nixon again 
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seeks to do that which he promised he 
would not do—shortchange education. 
CUTBACK ON EDUCATION SUPPORT 


Mr. Speaker, the following are some 
examples of the low priority Mr. Nixon 
accords to education in his new budget: 

Federal support for schools under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act would be cut by $239 million. 

Thirty elementary and secondary aid 
programs, including Federal assistance 
for educationally deprived children— 
ESEA I—Federal impact aid—Public 
Law 874—and the Vocational Education 
Act would be abolished. 

Construction grants for colleges and 
universities would be abolished. 

National Defense Student Loans would 
be abolished. 

Aid to Land Grant colleges would be 
cut by 80 percent. 

Support for public library services 
would be cut by 34 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, from the concern Mr. 
Nixon expressed last week for the finan- 
cial plight of the Nation’s schools, one 
would have expected a budget message 
far different from the one sent up yes- 
terday. 

But as we have seen in the past, what 
the President says and what he does are 
almost invariably in contradiction when 
it comes to education. 

The fact is that at the same time Pres- 
ident Nixon is recommending $6 billion 
in additional money for the military, he 
seeks to dismantle some of the most sig- 
nificant Federal education initiatives 
undertaken during the past 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the record speaks for 
itself. 

As the President himself told us last 
week, a good part of what American edu- 
cation needs now is help in the form of 
a firm financial commitment, but that 
Mr. Nixon is apparently unwilling to 
provide. 


ANNIVERSARY SALUTE TO KTLA BY 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AREA 
DELEGATION 


HON. GEORGE E. DANIELSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, televi- 
sion station KTLA, serving Los Angeles 
and a large portion of southern Cali- 
fornia, is currently commemorating its 
silver anniversary. Today the Members 
of Congress representing the area served 
by KTLA join in extending congratula- 
tions and in saluting KTLA on this an- 
nivesary of commendable service to the 
people of southern California. 

KTLA has a very proud and distin- 
guished history. On January 22, 1947, it 
became the first commercially licensed 
TV station in the West, having begun 
8 years earlier as an experimental station 
from Paramount Studios in Los Angeles. 

During its first year, it became the 
first west coast station to televise a 
speech of the President of the United 
States. During the Kathy Fiscus “well” 
tragedy KTLA provided extended live 
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on the spot coverage over 2742 continuous 

suspenseful hours. KTLA broadcast the 

first live telecast from out at sea, from 
the U.S.S. Valley Forge. 

Other “firsts” include introduction of 
Lawrence Welk to television audiences, 
initial kinescope syndication of a pro- 
gram, first live telecast of an atom bomb 
blast, and original color programs broad- 
cast in Los Angeles, the first being the 
colorful Rose Bowl Parade in 1955, 

KTLA was the first, and is still the 
only station to design and operate a fly- 
ing remote unit, “The Telecopter.” Cov- 
erage provided by this means was initi- 
ated in May of 1958. 

Because of KTLA’s service to stations 
all over the country in making coverage 
available to them, KTLA was awarded a 
special Governor’s citation from the 
Hollywood chapter of the National 
Academy of TV Arts and Sciences, be- 
coming the first California station to re- 
ceive this honor. 

KTLA has, through quality program- 
ing, served the public interest well, and 
the Members of Congress in the KTLA 
viewing area are pleased to make special 
note of the celebration of its first 25 
years. 

I am also attaching a list of some of 
the distinguishing achievements during 
KTLA's history, and the dates when they 
were begun: 

A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF CHANNEL 5, 
KTLA—AN UNMATCHED HISTORY OF TELE- 
VISION Firsts 
1939—W6XYZ (experimental station) be- 

gins from Paramount Studios in Los Angeles, 

Fall, 1942—First telecast inside a motion 
picture studio, Paramount—*“This Gun for 

1946—First telecast of wrestling, boxing 
and most other sports. 

January 1, 1947—First telecast of Rose 
Bowl Parade. 

January 22, 1947—First TV commercially 
licensed station west of Chicago... chang- 
ing W6XYZ to ETLA—Channel 5. 

February 30, 1947—First on-the-spot news 
coverage—Pico Street Explosion, 

October 30, 1947—First man-on-the-street 
broadcast “Meet Me In Hollywood”. 

January 11, 1948—First to present “Panto- 
mime Quiz”, winner of the first Emmy. 

July 12, 1948—First west coast station to 
televise a President's speech—President 
Harry Truman. 

August 7, 1948—First to present Hopalong 
Cassidy which started the first national TV 
craze. 

Fall, 1948—First telecast of a movie pre- 
miere—“Emperor Waltz”. 

March 7, 1949—First to present “Cecil & 
Beany”, before it went on to become a na- 
tional phenomenon. 

April 9, 1949—First extended live on-the- 
spot coverage, 2744 continuous suspenseful 
hours during the Kathy Fiscus Well Tragedy. 

July, 1949—First live telecast from out at 
sea—U.8.S. Valley Forge. 

September 20, 1949—First regularly sched- 
uled remote program—"City At Night”. 

1949—First kinescope syndication of a pro- 
gram—"Time For Beany”. 

May 18, 1951—¥First to present Lawrence 
Welk on television. 

May 23, 1951—First coverage of an actual 


police investigation of a crime—Patty Jean 
Hull kidnapping. 


April 22, 1952—First live telecast of an 
Atom Bomb Blast. 

April 22, 1952—First station to feed pro- 
gram (Atom Test) to all three networks. 

July 1952—First Independent to cover a 
major political convention—Chicago. 
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January 1, 1955—First Los Angeles sta- 
tion to originate color programs—“Rose Bowl 
Parade”. 

May 1958—First and still the only station 
to design and operate a flying remote unit— 
The Telecopter. 

May 13, 1964—Golden West Broadcasters 
receives FCC license to operate KTLA, trans- 
ferring ownership from Paramount. 

June 1, 1969—First and only station to de- 
sign and operate the world's only color jet 
telecopter! 

February 9, 1971—First and only station to 
make its exclusive live ground and Tele- 
copter coverage of the California earthquake 
available free to any TV station anywhere 
... which brought KTLA yet another first. 

February 9, 1971—First station to have its 
news transmission on every one of the seven 
L.A. VHF TV stations simultaneously at vari- 
ous times throughout the day of the emer- 
gency! 

February 9, 1971—First Independent sta- 
tion to have its news picture transmitted on 
stations throughout California, live on na- 
tional network and to Europe via Telstar 
satellite during the earthquake impending 
dam-break emergency. 

March 21, 1971—First California station 
to win a special Governor's Citation from the 
National Academy of TV Arts and Sciences, 
Hollywood Chapter for making coverage 
available to stations all over the country. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF OUT- 
STANDING SERVICE 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
January 28, marks the 25th year of 
service in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for my good friend and colleague, 
oii Bos Jones of Scottsboro, 

a. 

During this time, Congressman JONES 
has distinguished himself as one of the 
outstanding legislators, if not the out- 
standing legislator here in the Congress. 
He is one of the hardest working and 
most dedicated public servants I have 
ever known. 

On this special occasion I offer my 
warmest congratulations to Congressman 
Jones. I would like to place in the RECORD 
at this point a recent newspaper article 
by Phil Smith of the Huntsville Times, 
which recounts, in an excellent manner, 
Congressman JONEs’ remarkable career: 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE HILL 
(By Philip W. Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—Sept. 24, 1946, dawned 
dawned bright and clear in North Alabama, 
Schools had been closed the week before 
for the cotton-picking break, and the har- 
vest was well under way. 

Voters were going to the polls that day 
for the fifth time since the regular Demo- 
cratic primary in May. On the ballot were 
seven Democrats seeking the Eighth District 
seat in Congress, which had been vacated 
when John Sparkman resigned following his 
election to the U.S. Senate. 

One of the candidates was Judge Robert 
Emmett Jones, county judge of Jackson 
County, He preferred just plain “Bob” Jones, 

According to a story by Mrs. Martha Witt 
Smith, then a reporter for The Huntsville 
Times, the campaign had been “largely per- 
sonalized, waged on a person-to-person 
basis.” 
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When election officials finished counting 
the votes in the early hours of Sept. 25— 
there were no voting machines then—Jones 
lead the slate, primarily because of the vote 
in his home county. Jackson County had 10,- 
300 registered voters at that time. More than 
half of them—5,361—voted for their county 
judge while his opponents received a com- 
bined vote of only 139 in the county. 

The almost unanimous support from Jack- 
son County was enough to give Judge Jones 
only a plurality in the large field, however, 
and not a majority. He faced a run-off elec- 
tion Oct. 22 with state Sen. Jim Smith of 
Tuscumbia. 

That election was described by on news- 
paper as a “listless and almost issueless af- 
fair” but when the election-weary citizens 
of North Alabama had cast their ballots, 
the young county judge again emerged as 
the victor—16,787 to 11,260. 

The home counties of the candidates had 
been the key. Jones’ supporters piled up 6,884 
votes in Jackson while the best Smith could 
do was 4,437 in Colbert. Voting was light and 
fairly evenly split in the other five coun- 
ties of the district—-Madison, Limestone, 
Morgan, Lawrence and Lauderdale. 

This time the Jackson Countian had ap- 
parently convinced a few more of his neigh- 
bors of his qualifications. He lost only 104 
votes in Jackson while he picked up 493 in 
Smith’s Colbert County. Both candidates had 
conceded the other’s home county when the 
runoff began and Jones never made & speech 
in Colbert. 

He and Smith campaigned together part 
of the time in the middle portion of the dis- 
trict to cut down on expenses. At times they 
even shared the same hotel room. One story 
has it that the two candidates checked into 
their hotel one night after a day of stump- 
ing together and a Smith supporter mistook 
Jones for the man he was backing. The voter 
drew Jones aside and whispered his encour- 
agement, adding that “we're going to beat 
this Jones fellow.” Not wanting to embarrass 
the man, Jones thanked him and replied, 
“We'll do our best.” 

A more unusual aspect of the campaign 
was that Judge Jones did not campaign in 
Jackson County. He left the job at home to 
his volunteer supporters there, headed by 
Sanford Lee of Scottsboro, a young World 
War II veteran like the candidate. 

The judge had no paid staff during the 
election. For clerical workers he depended 
on young women from Jackson County who 
would “just show up” at his headquarters in 
Scottsboro each morning. 

By the runoff, the cotton harvest was in 
full swing and Jones’ volunteers feared many 
farm hands would find it more important to 
stay in the fields than to go vote for the 
sixth time that year. 

There is no way to tell whether that 
would have happened, however, since the 
Jones volunteers took no chances. Accord- 
ing to news accounts of the election, a 
number of cars—estimates ranged from 250 
to 400—loaded with volunteers left Scotts- 
boro on the morning of the runoff. They went 
into cotton fields and took the farmers’ pick- 
sacks and continued to fill them while the 
voters were driven to the polls to vote for 
Judge Jones. 

At headquarters in Scottsboro, about a 
dozen young women spent the day calling 
almost everyone in the county who had a 
telephone and urging them to go vote. 

The result was summed up by an eight- 
column headline across the front page of 
The Times Oct. 23, 1946—“Bob Jones Sweeps 
District.” 

For all practical purposes, Jones was the 
new Eighth District congressman but he 
had to go through the motions of running, 
unopposed, in a general election Jan. 28, 1947. 
On that date, at the age of 34, he became 
the Tennessee Valley section of Alabama’s 
congressional delegation—the job he has now 
held for 25 years. Today he ranks 30th in 
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seniority among the 435 members of the 
House. 

Nationally, the congressional elections of 
1946 took on an aspect not seen in American 
politics for many years. The millions of World 
War II veterans were back at home and 
taking an active part in politics. It was 
largely this support, particularly in Jackson 
County, that put Jones in office, 

When he took his seat shortly after the 
80th Congress convened, Jones became the 
first congressman from Jackson County since 
Williamson R. W. Cobb of Bellefonte resigned 
in 1861, shortly before Alabama left the 
Union. 

Three men who have since gained great 
national prominence were also elected to 
Congress in 1946. 

While Jones, a Navy veteran who had 
served on Gen. Douglas MacArthur's legal 
staff, was campaigning in North Alabama, 
another young Navy veteran was winning on 
the campaign trail in his home state of Mas- 
sachusetts. And when Jones came to Wash- 
ington he was assigned an office next to this 
fellow freshman congressman, John F. Ken- 
nedy. The New Englander and Southerner 
became good friends. 

After President Kennedy’s death in 1963, 
it was Jones who sponsored legislation cre- 
ating a national cultural center in Washing- 
ton as the official national memorial to him. 
The bill established the Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, which opened last year. 

Other new representatives in the 80th 
Congress included Richard M. Nixon of Cali- 
fornia and Carl Albert of Oklahoma, now 
speaker of the House. 

During his first campaign, Jones empha- 
sized three promises to the voters through 
his leaflets and posters and in his speeches. 

He said he was for “enlightened legislation 
to increase the purchasing power of the 
farmer and to protect his markets; low-cost 
long-term financing for farm homes; and ex- 
pansion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to its fullest capacity and the extension of 
the Rural Electrification program to assure 
every farm home in the Eighth District the 
benefit of cheap electricity.” 

He has kept those promises over the last 
quarter of a century, his record shows. 

During his first 10 years in office, much of 
the congressman's time was spent defending 
TVA against its opponents in the House and 
fighting for increased cotton allotments and 
better support prices for the farmers of his 
district. 

He was the author of the Rural Housing 
Act which provides loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration for new farm homes. 
The first of these loans was given to a Jack- 
son County farmer in 1949. 

Today, there is probably not a farm home 
in the Eighth District that does not have 
electricity available. 

Jones earned the honorary title of “Mr. 
TVA” in his battles to preserve that agency 
during the Truman and Eisenhower adminis- 
trations. 

His voting record on TVA legislation is un- 
varying. In 1959 he sponsored legislation au- 
thorizing TVA to borrow up to $1 billion to 
finance its power expansion programs, finally 
making the agency free of congressional 
financial control in its power program. Four 
years ago he introduced and secured passage 
of legislation increasing the bonding author- 
ity to $5 billion. 

In his early years in the House, Repre- 
sentative Jones could not spend all his time 
worrying about the problems of his district, 
however. His first committee assignment was 
to the House District of Columbia Commit- 
tee. 
At that time, Washington had no mayor 
or city government and was run by the con- 
gressional committee. So, soon after arriving 
in Washington, the former county judge 
from rural Alabama found himself grappling 
with the problems of one of the most com- 
plex and cosmopolitan cities in the world. 
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Over the years, his committee assignments 
have changed and he has long since been off 
the District Committee but later, as chair- 
man of Public Buildings and Grounds Sub- 
committee, he oversaw a vast construction 
program of new federal buildings in Wash- 
ington. 

While the congressman has devoted much 
time to many issues, there is one area, above 
all others, that has consistently drawn his 
attention and one in which he is a recog- 
nized national expert. That is flood control 
and water pollution. 

He served as chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee which con- 
ducted America’s most comprehensive ex- 
amination of national water resources, in- 
cluding anti-pollution measures during the 
first half of the 1960s—long before “ecology” 
became a household word. 

In 1965 he assumed the chairmanship 
of the Subcommittee on Flood Control and 
Internal Development of the Public Works 
Committee. He remains in that position to- 
day and is the ranking Democrat on the full 
Public Works Committee. 

In the Flood Control Subcommittee, he 
handles waterway development legislation 
for the entire nation, including the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal—a project he 
has been advocating ever since he entered 
Congress. 

His work on such matters as flood control 
and rural housing haye earned Congressman 
Jones the label of “Southern liberal.” After 
his first year in office, national newspaper 
columnist Drew Pearson picked him as one 
of the 10 best new members. 

The Americans for Democratic Action rated 
Jones’ voting record in 1960 at 90 out of a 
possible 100. Among Southern congressmen 
and senators, that was second only to Sens. 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 

His liberal voting record has been fairly 
consistent except for one issue—civil rights. 
In that area he has generally voted with 
other Southerners in opposition to proposed 
legislation, beginning with President Tru- 
man’s civil rights amendments in 1948. 

At that time he was quoted in various 
newspapers in the district as saying, “I shall 
vigorously oppose all measures which would 
affect the way of life in the South. I mean 
the FEPC (Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission), anti-poll tax proposals, and espe- 
cially any measure which would impose on 
the people of Alabama any dictation from the 
federal government on how to carry on their 
normal way of life.” 

Even on the civil rights question, he is not 
inflexible, however. Last year he voted for 
an extension of the Civil Rights Act because 
it was attached to the 18-year-old vote 
amendment. He was in favor of lowering the 
voting age, and the Civil Rights Act was 
assured of being extended anyway, so he 
says he saw no reason to oppose a measure 
he favored just to cast a ceremonial vote 
against civil rights. 

Throughout his 25 years in Congress, Jones 
has retained some basic political philosophy. 
First and foremost is his belief in building. 
He sums it up in talking about his years on 
the Public Works Committee. 

“I had rather build monuments of public 
accommodation such as schools and high- 
ways and sewer systems than to sit here 
docile and fret away with the phantoms of 
hate.” 

In his position as chairman of various 
“building” subcommittees, Jones could have 
had public buildings and locks or dams all 
over the country named for him if he had 
wished. But he has steadfastly refused to 
allow a single public structure to be dedi- 
cated to him, according to his staff. 

Last week, however, he spent his first day 
back in Washington after the recess working 
to name the Columbia dam in South Alabama 
for his longtime friend, the late Rep. George 
W. Andrews of Union Springs who died last 
month. 
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Although nothing in the Eighth District 
or anywhere else bears his name, his staff 
claims that you can drive the entire length 
of the Eighth District from the Georgia state 
line to Mississippi and never be out of sight 
of something that their boss was responsible 
for building. 

Congressman Jones will not single out any 
particular public works legislation which he 
has sponsored which he feels has contributed 
more to the nation than any other. He does 
feel, however, that the $27-million water pol- 
lution control bill, which he guided through 
the Pubic Works Committee when he was 
acting chairman just before Christmas, will 
be the legislation that will finally eliminate 
water pollution in the United States—a goal 
he has been working toward since the early 
1960s. 

For his own district and the surrounding 
area, he feels his TVA self-financing bills were 
extremely important. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that TVA 
would have been liquidated in another 18 
months if we had not gotten the first finance 
act through in 1959, because the Eisenhower 
administration simply would not budget any 
money for power expansion,” he said. 

He does not claim credit for singlehandedly 
saving TVA. Other Tennessee Valley congress- 
men and senators also worked hard for the 
agency but the North Alabamian’s efforts were 
sufficient to earn him the honorary title of 
“Mr. TVA”—one which he is very proud of. 

Another monument to Jones and other 
members of the public works committee is 
the Interstate Highway System—the largest 
public works project in the history of the 
world. 

Jones led the fight against an Eisenhower 
administration proposal in 1955 to finance 
the Interstate system through the sale of 
bonds. He was successful and the next year 
the Public Works Committee put through a 
pay-as-you-go Interstate plan. This, accord- 
ing to the congressman, has saved billions of 
dollars in interest payments. 

As he begins his 26th year in Congress, 
Jones has no plans to retire anytime soon. 
He will announce that he is a candidate for 
re-election for a 14th term within the next 
two weeks. 

Asked about retirement plans. the 59-year- 
old legislator’s only comment was, “I haven't 
applied for my old-age pension yet.” 

The congressman does not claim to have 
succeeded alone, however, in his career as 
lawmaker. He gives much of the credit to his 
staff which he calls “the best on Capitol 
Hill.” 

But most of the credit belongs to the peo- 
ple of the Eighth District, he says. “I appre- 
ciate more than I can ever express the fact 
that they have permitted me to represent 
them all these years. They have been generous 
and sometimes maybe excessive in overlook- 
ing my legislative faults,” he says of the vot- 
ers of North Alabama. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, in the words 
of our colleague from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHERLE) : 

A child asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother 
asks: “How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadistically 
practicing spiritual and mental genocide on 
over 1,600 American prisoners of war and 
their families. 
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Sadly and regretfully, however, some 
people have manipulated these words and 
seem disposed to perpetuate the in- 
humane treatment of our American 
POW’s by supporting the North Viet- 
namese propaganda. It is now quite clear 
that the setting of a definite date for the 
withdrawal of American troops was not 
the only condition for the release of our 
American POW’s and it should be equally 
clear that the agony of their position as 
pawns will be perpetuated for as long as 
those vociferous elements among us are 
duped into parroting the Communist line. 

“How long?” 


DR. KRAUSS CITED FOR SERVICE 
TO ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding advocates of citizen 
participation and citizen action in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Dr. Martin Krauss, 
was honored by the county commission- 
ers of Allegheny County recently for his 
contributions to the community. 

Dr. Krauss’ activities in behalf of the 
blind and in the area of sight conserva- 
tion are only one side of this energetic 
man. 

HEART, a citizens group on Pitts- 
burgh’s northside, is Dr. Krauss’ crea- 
tion. Dedicated to getting a fair shake 
for citizens whose property is in the path 
of a new interstate highway, Dr. Krauss 
and HEART have been crusading for 
local residents for almost 3 years. Many 
of the increased property settlements 
and other considerations wrung from the 
State and Federal officials have resulted 
from the efforts of HEART members. 

I am pleased to add my congratula- 
tions and thanks to Dr. Martin Krauss. 

I would like to include at this time a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Al- 
legheny County Commissioners and a 
press release of the Krauss ceremonies: 
RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY COM- 

MISSIONERS, COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY 

Whereas, a man attains in the measure that 
he aspires, and gains respect to his fellow 
man whom he selfiessly seryes; and 

Whereas, Allegheny County is endowed 
with such a man with an accumulation of 
energy, enthusiasm and hope for mankind; 
and 

Whereas, the Pennsylvania Optometric As- 
sociation has named Dr. Martin Krauss as 
Optometrist of the year for 1971, and nomi- 
nated him for American Optometrist of the 
year; and 

Whereas, Dr. Krauss serves as vice chair- 
man of the Allegheny County Board of 
Health, and has served the citizens of Al- 
legheny County as health chairman of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; and 

Whereas, the community has benefited 
through his services as chairman of the 


Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance Health 
Committee, as president of the Lions Com- 
munity Services, and as chairman of sight 
conservation and work for the blind with 
Lions International District 14—B, bringing 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania the finest vis- 
ual welfare; and 

Whereas, under his direction the Lions 
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Community Services acquired an Eyemobile 
from the Vision Conservation Institute for 
free vision screening throughout Allegheny 
County, and maintains it through funds 
raised at the annual Eye Bowl football game 
which he helped originate; and 

Whereas, Dr. Krauss complements his 
health contributions with civic enterprise as 
President of the Highway Emergency and 
Relocation Team, known widely as “Heart”, 
which seeks equality and justice for persons 
Surrendering their homes and businesses to 
make way for a new highway and progress; 
and 

Whereas, throughout all his endeavors, Dr. 
Krauss has sought with fervor the well-being 
and touch of happiness to the many less for- 
tunate and those in need of various types of 
assistance. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Board of County Commissioners does hereby 
congratulate Dr. Krauss on the honor be- 
stowed upon him by his colleagues, and for 
his fidelity and distinguished service to the 
citizens of Allegheny County. 


PRESS RELEASE 


In special ceremonies in the County Court 
House, Commissioners Leonard C. Staisey and 
Thomas J. Foerster cited Dr, Krauss “for 
his fidelity and distinguished service to the 
citizens of Allegheny County.” 

They pointed out Dr. Krauss’ yoluminous 
contributions to this area not only in sight 
conservation and work for the blind in be- 
half of Lions International, but also his civic 
involvement in behalf of Northside Pitts- 
burgh businessmen and especially the High- 
way Emergency and Relocation Team 
(HEART). 

Commissioner Staisey said many people 
talk about participating in community af- 
fairs, but Dr. Krauss went beyond talk and 
acted. He said that although Dr. Krauss lives 
in Squirrel Hill, he came to the aid of many 
persons including youngsters who could not 
afford glasses on the Northside where he has 
maintained his office for more than 30 years. 

Commissioner Foerster praised Dr. Krauss 
for serving on the County Board of Health. 
The Commissioners said HEART’s guidelines 
in providing fair and equitable sums for re- 
locating with persons whose property was 
needed in expansion of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh International Airport. 

Mr. Foerster, a fellow-member of North- 
side Pittsburgh Lions Club, recalled how he 
and Dr. Krauss were co-founders of the an- 
nual Eye Bowl game which raises funds for 
free eye examinations for the needy in the 
County. Dr. Krauss told the Commissioners 
that the Lions Community Services now has 
funds to purchase a second Eyemobile next 
year. 

The resolution pointed out that Dr. Krauss 
has served as health chairman of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the County, chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Al- 
lance Health Committee and “throughout 
all his endeavors, has sought with fervor the 
well-being and touch of happiness to the 
many less fortunate and those in need of var- 
ious types of assistance.” 


SOME A, B, C’s OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
WAR ON INFLATION 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the January edition of the American 
Legion magazine contains an excellent 
article on inflation and phase II of the 
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President’s program to control it. The 
authors of the article are Haig Babian, 
an economist, and Peter D. Bolter. They 
have taken the complicated subject of 
inflation and explained it in simple lan- 
guage. I recommend a reading of this 
article to all of my colleagues. The arti- 
cle follows: 


Some A, B, C’s OF THE PRESIDENT’S WAR ON 
INFLATION 


(By Haig Babian and Peter D. Bolter) 


There are those who say they are con- 
fused by what are called President Nixon’s 
wage-price controls and the Administration’s 
policies on foreign trade and the dollar—all 
of which you might call our sudden “all-out 
war on inflation.” 

Of course, there’s confusion. The mere sit- 
uation is so involved that the first guy who 
says it’s all clear to him should have his 
head examined. 

We're dealing with nothing less than an 
effort across the whole sweep of our economy, 
here and abroad, to arrest a trend of more 
than 30 years of bad habits in which the cost 
of everything has been merrily rising. No ef- 
fort to arrest it all at once could be simple 
or tackled without confusion. Most of our 
normal bread-and-butter activities are af- 
fected. The inflation problem, figuratively 
speaking, has a thousand heads and ten 
thousand tails. The solution may have more. 

Consider how long the list is of only the 
more familiar facets of the problem. 

Here at home, everyone has tried to meet 
his own increases in costs by charging more 
for what he does. Then everyone else charged 
him more then he charged everyone else more, 
then they charged him more... without end. 

Individually, everyone was more or less 
justified. If you are charged more you have 
to charge more. 

Collectively, it has all been nonsense and 
increasingly more dangerous to the welfare 
of each and all of us. 

Little has been—or could be—gained by 
getting more while paying more at the same 
time. Just that much of our inflation has 
had us on a treadmill. 

Meanwhile, this process that has gained 
us very little has made our savings and re- 
tirement benefits shrink in value while it has 
made it ever riskier for new businesses to 
open or for old ones to expand, or even to 
order more goods than absolutely necessary. 

New investments could lose their value too 
fast as the dollars tied up in them lost value 
to inflation. They had to earn more and more 
in order to be worth the risk of investing. 
The money tied up in goods has shrunk in 
value as the goods sat on shelves or in ware- 
houses, unless their prices were constantly 
hiked. Just this much made it inevitable 
that either the inflation would go through 
the roof or there’d come a day of less work 
and less real income for Americans in gen- 
eral—an ultimate recession or even a de- 
pression. But more. 

As our prices soared, it became cheaper to 
import many goods than to buy American. 

As our wages soared, it became cheaper to 
move all or part of some of our business 
abroad. 

The rising prices of our goods made them 
harder to sell abroad, and harder to sell here 
in competition with foreign imports. 

For decades we supported a false, high 
value for our dollar abroad which—as we 
shall see—made it even harder to sell our 
goods overseas or compete with imports here. 

We've been taxing ourselves to send money 
abroad for foreign aid or military expendi- 
tures—less and less of which returned when 
our ability declined to sell goods abroad and 
thus bring it back as profits from foreign 
trade. 

There’s nothing simple about this familiar 
web of evils. It would be amazing if an effort 
to untangle it all at once—after 30 years of 
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ingrained bad habits—weren’t endlessly com- 
plicated. 

The President and Congress thought about 
imposing controls for a long time before they 
acted. In 1970, Congress finally passed a law 
giving the President the basic powers he’s 
now using. He thought them over another 
year before acting. Then he imposed a 90- 
day freeze (Phase 1) to give him and all the 
assistants at his command time to work out 
the next step of the controls (what’s now 
called Phase 2). 

If they needed 90 days more after years of 
thought, those of us on the outside shouldn't 
make too much of a point of how simple it 
isn’t. You can't clarify it all in a paragraph. 
The main pieces make more sense if they 
are put in some sort of order and looked at 
one at a time. 

The broadest question of all is: Why con- 
trols now, after so many years of getting by 
without them in spite of earlier inflation? 

The simplest answer is that all of our years 
of inflation finally reached the stage of acute 
national danger in 1970-71. Then, political 
enemies came together, at least temporarily, 
as they recognized that the disaster point 
had been reached. A Democratic Congress 
gave a Republican President huge powers to 
act in 1970, at a time when he was still re- 
luctant to use them, That couldn’t happen 
in American politics unless those in the 
know saw that the inflation thing was com- 
ing to an intolerable crisis. Democrats don’t 
normally force vast powers on unwilling Re- 
publicans. The President, who hadn't wanted 
to use such powers and hadn’t asked for 
them, reversed himself within a year. 

Economic rivals came together in the same 
way. Labor and management (as well as con- 
servative and liberal economists who could 
agree on little else) have always shuddered 
at the thought of federal controls of prices 
and wages. Yet, before the President acted, 
leaders in all three camps had come out for 
controls. In the 1970's, though not before, in- 
flation in the United States had finally 
reached the point where there was almost 
universal agreement that emergency action 
was needed on a broad scale. 

Almost everything else had been tried 
piecemeal. Taxes had been raised to cure our 
ills—and lowered. Interest rates had been 
raised—and lowered. Labor and management 
had been asked to follow “guidelines” in 
setting wages and prices, Steps had been 
taken to protect the gold dollar overseas, 
with other nations cooperating. Friendly ef- 
forts to limit imports had been tried, and 
unfriendly quotas had been set on some im- 
ports. Result? Our inflation only got worse. 
In the 1970's, nothing but major surgery was 
left—an assault on inflation right across the 
board of our economy. 

We've heard the experts say that the “in- 
fiation rate” has reached 6% annually, and 
that one goal of our crash program is to get 
it down to about 2%. 

If you aren’t an economist, it isn’t easy 
to appreciate what 6% annual inflation 
means as compared to 2%. Hardly anything 
in our economy has been rising in cost that 
fast for any appreciable time. But there is 
one item around that has averaged 6% in- 
flation for the last 35 years. What happened 
to it is a pretty chilling example of what 
6% annual inflation means when it applies 
to almost everything. 

In some metropolitan areas, nice six-room 
houses on nice lots that sold for $6,000 in 
1937 went for about $45,000 in 1971. That 
comes almost exactly to a yearly average of 
6% inflation of the prices of such houses 
for 35 years, 

If they keep rising at 6% annually those 
houses will sell for over $104,000 in 1986! 
The one-year increase in 1987 would then 
exceed the $6,000 cost back in 1937. 

These particular suburban houses have 
been exceptional—over the years perhaps our 
most inflated item. Nobody claimed that their 
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fate was a national catastrophe. But when 
the national annual inflation rate recently 
hit 6%, it meant that, on the average, every 
product and service in the country was start- 
ing to go the same way! 

At that rate, the average price of every- 
thing would more than double in 12 years. 
Then, if we each managed to double our in- 
comes in 12 years we'd have slipped behind 
& little. Meanwhile, the value of our retire- 
ment benefits and savings would suffer seri- 
ous loss, 

Consider what happens to retirement in- 
come. Under 2% inflation, if you retire at 65 
you'll find that when you are 75 it would 
take $121.89 to buy what $100 bought when 
you retired. That's bad enough, but... 

Under 6% annual inflation it would take 
$178.83 at age 75 to buy what $100 bought 
ten years earlier. This isn’t hardship, it’s 
disaster for people whose chance to earn the 
difference is nil. At age 77, the buying power 
of the retirement dollar shrinks to less than 
half of what it was at 65. 

Small wonder that many working mem- 
bers of labor unions have said publicly that 
they could forego large wage increases if the 
inflation rate could be brought back down. 
There's little to gain from wages that rise 
when prices rise too. But there’s much to 
lose when the same trend is almost a death 
blow to the retirement incomes that many 
union members have built up through years 
of effort. It’s just as bad for savings and 
investments. 

If you put $100 in a savings account and 
let it sit there at 4% interest for three years, 
the interest will bring the balance up to 
$112.49. But what is its value? 

If inflation has been at the 2% rate, your 
savings account, after three years, will have 
the buying power that $106.12 had when 
you first deposited the $100. The inflation 
will do you out of the real value of about half 
your interest, but you still make money. 

At 6% annual inflation, you lose, The 
$112.49 balance after three years will only 
have the buying power that a little over $92 
had when you first deposited the $100. (Of 
course, the loss is even greater if you put the 
$100 in a teakettle without interest.) 

No wonder that, even though we now hear 
them quarreling over who’s bearing most of 
the burden of the new controls, our eco- 
nomic and political opponents came together 
on the need for major surgery for the whole 
economy when the inflation rate hit 6%. 

It’s bad enough that savings—which are 
“extra” money—are a losing proposition at 
usual interest rates. But the same process 
undermines the investments on which peo- 
ple, businesses and the nation depend for 
@ living. 

What does happen to businesses that keep 
employment and trade booming when in- 
vestments are so chewed into by inflation 
that to earn 4 percent a year on them can 
result in a net loss of 8 percent of their true 
value in three years? The answer is all 
around us. 

Next businesses become scarce as the in- 
vestment in them has to earn ever more 
just to break even. Old companies stop in- 
vesting in expansion or even in keeping 
their plants up to date. Their employees feel 
cutbacks. There’s less work for those who'd 
normally provide expansion and mainte- 
nance operations. Businessmen and inyes- 
tors—large and small—get out of bread- 
and-butter activities and look for oppor- 
tunities that have a chance of big paper 
profits in order to make small real profits, 
Some seek better conditions for their plants 
or their investments abroad. And who can 
blame them if the alternative is steady ero- 
sion under unchecked American inflation? 

All of the above has been said to estab- 
lish two things in somewhat plainer lan- 
guage than the experts use. 

(1) American inflation in the 1970's final- 
ly reached the point where drastic action 
became urgent beyond all question. 
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(2) The confusion in the early days of 
figuring out and applying controls is un- 
avoidable. The situation is too complex to 
arrest the trend and start a better one with 
any simple remedy. The simple ones have all 
failed. 

One of the few things that is simple is 
that our new economic program has two 
main parts and only two. 

(1) to arrest the inflationary spiral in 
the United States. 

(2) To remove from our foreign dealings 
certain artificial elements that have in- 
creasingly worked to our disadvantage as 
our situation at home got worse. 

Checking our own inflation will be the 
more complicated of the two. It must deal 
with thousands of details and a host of 
conflicting interests. 

The foreign trade problem is quite differ- 
ent in its nature. 

Only a few years ago we sold $7 billion 
more in goods abroad than we bought from 
overseas. In 1971, that advantage had disap- 
peared, chiefiy because of the rising flood of 
imports here. Some argue that trade between 
nations can be healthy if it just about bal- 
ances, as ours did in 1971. But if we seek no 
more than a balance, it must be a balance of 
the total flow of money back and forth, rath- 
er than of the single item of trade. In our 
case, we send money overseas for such 
things as foreign and military aid—and our 
people spend more on tourism—for which 
nothing comes back unless our trade balance 
is favorable enough to recapture it. Thus, we 
must restore the favorable balance of trade in 
goods that has now vanished, if only to keep 
our substance from draining away in non- 
trade items whose flow is out of our country. 

Our present foreign trade inequities trace 
back to the end of WW2. Most of our friends 
(and former enemies) were then prostrate. 
We had (and still have) the most vigorous 
and productive economic system in the world, 
and we were untouched by the physical dam- 
age of the war. We deliberately built up other 
nations' trade and industry, and shared 
largely in their defense. As long as they 
needed it, this was good for them and good 
for us. Having healthy nations to trade with 
was and continues to be a need of our own. 

But, as President Nixon said last summer, 
most of them are back on their feet. Many 
nations have been doing better than we have, 
at our expense. It was time, the President 
said, to reconsider old favors and compete 
with them on a more equal footing. The same 
feeling ran through the Senate when it re- 
cently threatened to end all foreign aid. Our 
own worsening inflation had even given other 
nations advantages beyond what we'd ever 
intended. In the shape we were in, these had 
to be arrested. 

For this reason, the President imposed a 
temporary 10% tax on many imports last 
summer, as a stopgap measure until the 
effect of more durable arrangements could 
be felt. 

In the long run, import taxes don't solve 
too many foreign trade problems. The other 
nations simply retaliate with taxes against 
our exports. Like the freeze, the 10% import 
tax was a shock treatment to arrest a trend 
and to make it clear that the United States 
means business in putting its economy on a 
sounder basis. 

More importantly, the President took the 
dollar off the gold standard abroad. A lot of 
mystery surrounds the average man’s under- 
standing of the hocus-pocus of the overseas 
American gold dollar, but it isn’t all that 
mysterious. 

The basic fact is that we've had two 
different dollars—the paper dollar at home 
and the gold dollar abroad. The dollar at 
home has not been redeemable in gold since 
Franklin Roosevelt's time. By putting a paper 
dollar in the hands of a foreign owner it 
became a gold dollar. In the years since WW2, 
the inflated paper dollar here has sunk fur- 
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ther and further below the fixed value of the 
American-guaranteed gold dollar abroad. 

Look what that did for importers who sold 
their goods here in competition with Ameri- 
can business. If the Japanese could make a 
car cheaper than Detroit can because of lower 
manufacturing costs, they could sell it here 
even cheaper yet. The paper dollars they 
got for it from American customers became 
gold dollars when taken out of the country. 
Thus, they could undersell Detroit in America 
not only by the difference in actual costs, 
but by the margin that their paper dollars 
increased in value when swapped as gold dol- 
lars for yens in Japan. Tricky? So tricky that 
our own businessmen and investors who have 
done the same arithmetic have moved many 
operations overseas in order to compete not 
only in actual costs but in the two-value 
dollar market, 

We maintained the gold dollar overseas 
right after WW2 as a favor to all nations. 
They needed a stable currency in interna- 
tional trade that none of the rest of them 
could furnish. 

When President Nixon abolished the gold 
overseas dollar in August, he wiped out an 
artificial aid to foreign competition that 
had become especially painful to American 
workers who can’t move overseas as readily 
as businesses and investment can. The over- 
seas dollar will now “float.” It will find its 
natural value in relation to the yen or the 
mark and lose its false high value. It will tend 
to approach the same value as the paper dol- 
lar at home. Abolishing the gold dollar will 
also make it easier for us to sell what we make 
overseas. The yen, the mark, the pound and 
the franc will now buy more in the United 
States, as they are worth more in paper dol- 
lars than in gold dollars. 

Our economic system is inherently so 
strong that, with such artificial disadvan- 
tages removed, we should bounce back in our 
power to compete with foreign products here 
and abroad, 

The 10% import tax can probably be done 
away with after a while. But the effect of 
removing artificial advantages for foreign 
goods will take time, and it will even be pain- 
ful for many Americans until a new balance 
is struck. 

American firms which import what they 
sell here, or which import parts, will be hurt 
until a slower swing to manufacture the same 
things competitively in America occurs. There 
will be a new balance, and we will te import- 
ing less and exporting more. The change in 
the dollar assures such a slow trend. The 
10% import tax hurries it along. In the long 
run, that will give both American business 
and labor a beost in spite of short-term 
pains. 

This much plus the whittling of U.S. 
foreign aid, is the main drift of the Pres- 
ident’s program to check the adverse effect 
of arbitrary foreign trade advantages on our 
economy. 

The aim, after an unsettling period of 
breaking entrenched habits, is to strike a 
more natural balance of international com- 
petition—which would be better for Ameri- 
can business and wage earners. 

American consumers will not benefit 
price-wise from the foreign part of the pro- 
gram. Imports will cost more than we have 
been accustomed to pay for them. Advan- 
tages must come from stepped up American 
earnings and employment 

So we come to the home front where 
the aim is to hold prices of American goods 
in check. It’s plain that everybody under- 
stands the broad aims of our controls on 
wages and prices here. 

Most Americans seem to be ready for 
someone to stop the process of everybody 
demanding more from everybody else and 
repeating it endlessly to the detriment of all 
and the good of none, We are thoroughly 
sick and frightened of inflation. 
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We know that the controls are an effort 
to put a damper on inflation by bringing 
government intervention to bear on both 
sides when labor and management start 
agreeing to hike things and pass the cost 
along. 

What bugs most people is not the pur- 
pose of the controls, but how they can be 
made to work fairly; how permanent they 
will be; when, if ever, the program will level 
off to something that's “normal,” and 


whether or not the controls, as they are now 
shaping up, will work as they're supposed 


One of the first cries of “unfairness” was 
that business was getting a better deal than 
labor when the first controls were announced. 
Then, when it was announced that labor 
would be allowed to increase wages at a 
higher rate than business could raise prices, 
the squawks ran the other way. 

A lot of this talk is just par for the course. 
We got inflation because everyone naturally 
wants more for himself than the other guy 
gets. The controls haven't changed human 
ere but they are trying to curb it a 

Business was given tax breaks on money 
it would invest in expansion and other 
forms of growth. It gets “investment credits” 
on what it puts into improvements when 
it comes to figuring tax deductions. But 
restrictions on business also try to encourage 
it to invest more in growth. The brakes were 
put on dividend hikes for shareholders in 
big companies—which should result in 
profits being invested more readily in growth. 
The President promised that “windfall prof- 
its” would suffer penalties. 

Thus, price controls weren't the only re- 
strictions put on business or investors. If 
they are successfully prodded to turn more 
of their earnings into growth, that should 
spur trade and employment. The President 
and his aides are betting that such growth 
could pay for the permitted wage increases 
out of real earnings instead of out of infia- 
tion. And that’s the only way we can all 
make real gains in our living standards. 

Such steps are urgent. American business, 
as we've seen, has been persuaded by infla- 
tion to spend relatively less on expansion 
and new developments. That’s one of the 
main reasons why other countries have 
passed us in some fields where we were once 
supreme. 

But nobody would claim that the first 
controls were all “fair.” They seemed to be 
fair generally, but a system of review boards 
was set up to hear complaints of unfairness 
and try to figure out who was just jawing 
and whose claim had merit. 

It would be impossible for the first con- 
trols to have been fair to everyone. At the 
time the freeze went on, some wages and 
prices had just been boosted, while others 
were overdue. It will plainly take months to 
sort out the justice and the injustice of 
applying the controls, in each case, to in- 
dividual situations as they were at the mo- 
ment of the freeze. 

The board's work won't be made easier 
by claims that lack merit. Nevertheless, it 
was heartening to note that General Motors 
and its appliance workers at Frigidaire an- 
nounced a deal on Nov. 21 whereby the elec- 
trical workers gave up raises to which they 
were entitled, while GM lowered some prices 
and agreed to hire back many workers who'd 
been layed off. More of this is guaranteed 
to lick inflation. 

There was considerable concern early this 
winter about when the situation will “level 
off.” In November, the whole business world 
was plagued with a feeling of uncertainty. 
Many companies postponed commitments 
that have to be made to keep the wheels 
turning. This uncertainty should be short- 
lived. Most of it is caused by the pains of 
the changeover to controls. When the vari- 
ous control boards have settled most of the 
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claims of special consideration that they've 
been wrestling with, we should arrive at a 
“normal” situation. About the only thing 
that could then keep the uncertainty alive 
would be decisions by powerful elements in 
labor, management or policies to try to buck 
the controls. If that happens, we may be in 
for a long period of chaos. 

Nobody knows how long the controls will 
last. If they can get our economy back on 
the track, they may quickly be replaced by 
some gentler form of restraint on a perma- 
nent or standby basis, lest in the future we 
go back to the recklessness of the recent 
past when everyone took all he could get 
and passed the cost along. If the inflation 
and recession are not checked, we may need 
tougher controls. 

The present controls are ingeniously de- 
vised not to be permanent. The President 
has created a combination of official, semi- 
official and voluntary boards to run things 
in the loosest possible way. It is about the 
minimum use of the powers Congress voted 
to give him in 1970. It can all be disbanded 
with little strain or pain the moment it isn't 
needed. This easily disposable machinery 
offers a strong inducement for those who 
are chafing at the controls to use more vol- 
untary restraint. The sooner the job is done, 
the sooner the controls can be relaxed. 

We noted earlier that until things got so 
bad, nobody wanted government controls 
of wages and prices. Of course, labor and 
management would both rather be free to 
shoot for all they can get, since that’s the 
nature of the human animal. But leading 
economists, who are divided into conserva- 
tive and liberal camps like most other people, 
were also dead set against controls until very 
recently. 

Just a few years ago, a group of economists 
held a seminar which some of the most lib- 
eral and the most conservative attended. 
Among them, they could agree on very little. 
But to a man they then opposed government 
wage-price controls, and for the same rea- 
sons, It is impossible, they said, for bureau- 
crats in government to fairly judge what 
everyone who's working for a living in this 
country should get. They might be able 
temporarily to arrest a bad situation, given 
the power. But as time went by dictatorial 
power to set wages and prices would become 
more arbitrary. Favors and graft would creep 
in, and black markets would grow. Business 
would become less imaginative and more 
fearful of taking risks if it needed a bureau- 
cratic stamp on everything it was willing to 
gamble on. These evils had crept into our 
wartime controls in the past. It was an excess 
of controls (that were once needed) that 
helped get our railroads into their present 
sorry state. Government controls in the 
hands of the dictators have a history of 
cramping the growth of their economies. 

Nobody has changed his mind about all 
that. The universal dislike of rigid controls 
helps explain why, when something had to 
be done, the result was such a peculiar mix- 
ture of government power tempered by ap- 
peals for voluntary restraint. 

It explains why the President’s controlling 
boards are such a mixture of officials, “pub- 
lic members” serving voluntarily, and rep- 
resentatives of labor and business. Every- 
thing has been done to prevent creating a 
permanent wage-price control bureaucracy, 
and to bring as little official power to bear 
as possible, while still using enough to per- 
suade. 

It explains why so much of “Phase 2” set 
firm guidelines for the more powerful corpo- 
rations and unions, but just hoped that the 
smaller ones would fall in line without the 
government rubber-stamping everything 
they might want to do. 

The whole setup is about as far a cry from 
having a Commissar of Business and Labor 
as you can get while still trying to put of- 
ficial brakes on a runaway situation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For those who are asking "Will the Presi- 
dent's program work?” the better question 
is “Will our program work?” It is not de- 
vised to work without a maximum of coop- 
eration in the world of business, labor and 
politics. 

Your two authors have a sneaking sus- 
picion that it will work. While the news 
media have naturally been playing up the 
early changeover difficulties, the complaints 
and the threats of the noncooperative, we 
think we sense a general determination in 
the land to make it work. Most people today 
recognize that our inflation is no longer 
something we can tolerate. 


HIGHER EDUCATION— 
OCTOBER 12, 1971 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
serious and critical situation is develop- 
ing within American higher education 
today. The reduction and suspension of 
vitally needed financial support to schol- 
arship and fellowship foundations is 
causing undue hardship among this Na- 
tion’s graduate students. I was shocked to 
read recently in the New York Times of 
the postponement of the prestigious 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
competition for 1972-73. Federally sup- 
ported graduate fellowships in the United 
States have declined from 10,975 in 1967 
to an estimated 1,570 for 1972—a de- 
crease of more than 80 percent. Many 
fellowship programs supported by State 
governments have similarly been re- 
duced. For example, the State of New 
York has recently announced cancella- 
tion of its Herbert H. Lehman Fellow- 
ships and its Regents fellowship pro- 
grams which in recent years provided 
approximately 450 grants a year. Simi- 
larly, the State of California has an- 
nounced cancellation of programs which 
had provided some 900 graduate fellow- 
ships a year. The Office of Education an- 
nounced that no new N.D.E.A. graduate 
fellows woul dbe added to the federally 
sponsored program. Among private fel- 
lowship programs the largest in 1967 was 
that of the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation which between 
1957 and 1967 supported approximately 
1,000 students each year. In 1971 it is 
supporting only 230 students. Other 
smaller private fellowship programs have 
reduced the number of students they sup- 
port, and some such as the Presbyterian 
Graduate Fellowships have been can- 
celed entirely. Universities report that 
the phasing out of such Federal pro- 
grams as N.D.E.A. and NSF traineeships 
have not been offset by additional funds 
provided by the university. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation cannot 
continue. The cost of a graduate educa- 
tion is estimated, conservatively, at more 
than $5,000 a year. Graduate students, 
many of whom work full time, are mar- 
ried and struggling to make ends meet, 
have to burden themselves with thou- 
sands of dollars in loans to meet the 
growing cost of attaining a higher de- 
gree. The suspension of the well-known 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships represents 
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a retrogression, which we in the Congress 

should not allow to continue. I insert the 

New York Times article, “Awards 

Halted By Wilson Fund” of Septem- 

ber 10 and the New York Times editorial 

on the suspension, entitled “Moratorium 
on Excellence.” 

The articles follow: 

AWARDS HALTED BY WILSON FUND—SHORTAGE 
OF MONEY BLAMED IN FOUNDATION’S NDING 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION AID 
WASHINGTON.—Competition for the presti- 

gious Woodrow Wilson Fellowships has been 

suspended for at least a year because of a 

lack of funds. 

H. Ronald Rouse, national director of the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation in Princeton, N. J., confirmed today 
that the foundation decided June 30 to sus- 
pend the competition for next year's college 
graduates. The fellowships are designed to 
provide first-year support of graduate stu- 
dents who plan to go into college teaching. 

“We are quite determined and hopeful 
that we can get going again,” said Dr. Hans 
Rosenhaupt, president of the foundation. 

Mr. Rouse said, “This is going to be a 
year of soul-searching and self study for us. 
We are looking at the alternatives and at the 
other needs of society that should be filled.” 

“The Woodrow Wilson program was an ex- 
tremely important symbol to higher educa- 
tion, with much more value than its mate- 
rial contributions,” said Martin Meyers, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania who 
is chairman of the American Assembly’s 
study group on the goals of university Gov- 
ernance. “It is a terrible tragedy in that, a 
few years of this kind of practice, of lack of 
support, will soon mean a sudden break in 
the production of new scholars, even in terms 
of the demands of the next five years.” 

“If there is not a sustained flow of new 
scholars, researchers, and professors, we may 
easily undermine all the advances that it h 
taken us a generation to build.” 

This year more than 8,000 college seniors 
applied for the 305 fellowships awarded to 
those entering graduate school this fall. Of 
the 305 fellows, 85 received financial support 
from other foundations or the Government, 
with the Wilson foundation providing a 
$2,000 stipend and a $1,000 tuition award for 
each of the others. A total of 220 getting 
financial support from the foundation also 
received scholarshps from their graduate 
schools for tuition not covered by the $1,000 
grant. 

The fellowships were established in 1945 as 
a Princeton University program. 

The program continued to be centered at 
Princeton until the early nineteen-fifties, 
when the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board provided 
financial support for more than 100 national 
awards a year. The fellowships were then ad- 
ministered by the American Association of 
Universities. 

In 1957 the Ford Foundation gave the pro- 
gram $24.5 million for five years. The Wilson 
Foundation, set up that year to handle the 
greatly expanded program, received a second 
five-year Ford grant of $27.5-million in 1962. 

In the decade of support of the fellow- 
ships by the Ford Foundation, more than 
1,300 fellows were named annually, with 
about 1,000 receiving financial support. The 
fellowships then provided full tuition 
awards, as well as a stipend of $1,500, plus 
family allowances. 

In 1967, however, the Ford Foundation de- 
cided not to renew its support. 

“There isn’t the slightest question that the 
program is immensely successful and use- 
ful,” said Mrs. Mariam Chamberlain, pro- 
gram officer in higher education for Ford. 
“However, we changed our focus at that 
time, setting up grants of about $500,000 a 
year to 10 major universities in an effort 
both to look for ways to shorten the time of 
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graduate study and to produce more scholars 
in the social sciences and the humanities.” 

From 1967 to 1970 the Wilson Foundation 
awarded an average of 1,000 fellowships a 
year, but provided financial support to only 
150 a year. 

“This was the time of massive support of 
graduate programs by the Government,” Mr. 
Rouse noted, “and we were able to get other 
groups, such as the Avalon foundation, the 
Old Dominion Foundation and the Merrill 
Trust to provide limited funds. In addition, 
the Ford Foundation gave us an average of 
$1.5-million annually during these three 
years to cover administrative expenses.” 

“We have to get away from this boom- 
bust philosophy that has us swinging from 
a deficit to a surplus,” Dr. Rosenhaupt said. 

MORATORIUM ON EXCELLENCE 


The suspension for at least one year of 
the annual competition for Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships represents a dismaying new en- 
try on the higher education's financial fever 
chart. These grants have constituted one of 
the most successful devices for the identi- 
fication and training of high-quality college 
teachers. That funds have dried up, even if 
perhaps only temporarily, signifies a deplor- 
able lack of foresight by those foundations 
that have kept the fellowship competition 
alive since the Ford Foundation terminated 
most of its original support in 1967. 

Undoubtedly, the decision can be ration- 
alized on the basis that the earlier scarcity 
of faculty members has now turned into a 
surplus, thus making the subsidy of any 
teacher-training program a matter of low 
priority. But such reasoning confuses ques- 
tions of quantity and quality. Even in a 
period of oversupply, the continuing need to 
seek out and encourage outstanding teach- 
ing potential cannot safely be ignored. The 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation’s concern with excellence is scarcely 
obsolete. To turn funds off now dries up an 
invaluable source of future talent. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt, the 
president of the Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship Foundation recently wrote an 
article entitled “Glut or Bonanza?” I 
feel that his remarks best answer those 
critics of the graduate programs who 
claim that there is a “Ph. D. glut” in 
American education. I wish also to insert 
Dr. Rosenhaupt’s remarks: 

GLUT OR BONANZA? 


Recent news about the temporary suspen- 
sion of Woodrow Wilson fellowships for first 
year graduate students in 1972-1973 raises 
the question “why hasn’t adequate support 
for these fellowships been found?” One im- 
portant reason is that foundation and corpo- 
ration officials whom we approach for help 
have been unduly impressed by accounts of 
the current “Ph. D. Glut.” I believe one that 
there is no severe glut; two, that highly 
trained young men and women are a na- 
tional asset; three, that relatively small 
changes in our economy of brains will more 
than take care of any current or future sur- 
plus of Ph. D.'s. 

While it is true that today young Ph. D.'s 
like almost everybody else, have trouble being 
placed, most end up with jobs. Of last year’s 
890 Ph.D.’s produced by the University of 
Wisconsin, only ten were unemployed in 
March 1971, and an additional 53 seeking 
jobs in Academe ended up in jobs outside 
Academe. It is more than likely that this 
year’s “glut” will affect a similarly modest 
percentage of the total new Ph.D.’s, at the 
most an estimated two thousand altogether, 
certainly less than ten per cent of the annual 
total 30 or 35 thousand produced. Typi- 
cally surplus Ph. D.’s are concentrated in a 
few fields such as Physics, where govern- 
ment and industry cut-backs aggravate the 
situation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In March 1971, only 10 of Wisconsin’s 106 
graduate departments and programs report- 
ed “a severe surplus situation.” (Change 
Magazine, Summer 1971, page 21.) 

Since vigorous young Academics tend to 
make many applications, some prospective 
employers of Ph.D.’s have received several 
hundred applications for a single opening, 
thus furnishing ammunition to all the “I 
told you so” Cassandras. Frequently prophets 
of doom are economists, who know much 
about the market and little about the hu- 
man animal and its ability to make changes. 
Looked at in historical perspective, a surplus 
of highly trained young men and women is 
& natural stage in our civilization's move- 
ment toward more and better services. As 
fewer people are needed to make our goods, 
more will be available to render services as 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, and also, let us 
hope, as repairmen. Today's “Ph.D. Glut” 
can become a bonanza for education ali the 
way from secondary education to post-doc- 
toral research, quite aside from benetfis to 
non-academic employers. 

Prospects for making greater use of Ph.D.'s 
in higher education are good. During the 
next five years, new faculty appointments 
for replacement and growth should number 
about 20,000 annually. Industrial and faculty 
cutbacks may change the picture some, but 
supply and demand should be roughly in 
balance—with a possible Ph.D. surplus every 
year of a few thousand. This surplus could 
be easily absorbed if colleges and universities 
were to return to the teacher-student ratio 
of 1 to 13 of ten years ago—it has deterio- 
rated to 1 to 15.6 (and that figure may have 
more bearing on student dissatisfaction than 
we realize). Return to the earlier ratio would 
require more than 100,000 additional college 
teachers. 

Another possible market for young men 
and women with doctorates are community 
colleges—today only about 15% of commu- 
nity college faculty members hold doctorates. 
However, many junior colleges do not at this 
point seek Ph.D.’s for their faculties, and 
often the young Ph.D.’s consider jobs in 
these colleges infra dig. 

So far, only few changes in the graduate 
schools’ emphasis on research have occurred, 
but employment pressures may eventually 
make graduate schools more responsive to 
society's needs. The growing interest in the 
new doctor-of-arts (D.A.) degree, deempha- 
sizing research and emphasizing teacher 
preparation, may be a portent of large scale 
reorientation among at least some graduate 
schools. 

Economic necessity will soon convince 
young Ph.D.’s that “Academic Siberia,” as 
the trade tactfully calls it, has its own re- 
wards. In 1935, a recent Ph.D., I accepted a 
job in a junior college because it was the 
only job offered me. I found that students 
in a community college “are no less intelli- 
gent than students anywhere else, only less 
conventionally academic and intellectual,” as 
a young Harvard Ph.D. happily teaching at a 
California junior college, wrote me recently. 

Even if colleges and universities were un- 
able to hire their 50 per cent quota of all 
new Ph.D.'s, secondary schools, in replacing 
some of the 80,000 teachers leaving every 
year, could easily absorb the rest. To do so 
would help raise the professional level of high 
school teaching, particularly desirable in 
the sciences and mathematics—the Nobel 
laureate Rabi has said that ideally all high 
school physics teachers should hold docto- 
rates. High school teachers with the Ph.D. or 
the D.A. could offer more college level courses 
for gifted and ambitious students. Eventu- 
ally—as secondary school teachers often did 
in our past, and still do in Europe—some of 
these highly trained teachers would move 
into college teaching. At this juncture, high 
school teaching jobs are scarce. Eventually 
the richest country in the world must im- 
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prove quantity as well as quality of its teach- 
ers. Were we to improve the current student- 
teacher ratio in high schools from one teacher 
to 20.3 students to one to 19.3, 46,000 addi- 
tional teachers would be needed. $460,000,000 
needed to pay these seems a great deal of 
of money—when the war is over that sum 
should not be hard to include in the nation’s 
budget. 

Ph. D.’s now teaching in public high 
schools account for about one twentieth of 
one percent. Ten thousand additional 
Ph. D.'s would boost that figure to one per- 
cent—a modest step when you consider that 
many secondary school teachers in other 
countries hold doctorates. Of the 200 Gym- 
nasia in Hesse, for example, only 15 have no 
Ph. D.'s on their teaching faculties, and 15 
have ten or more. 

The climate is favorable to change: a good 
number of high school principals recently 
surveyed by the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Foundation showed interest in hiring 
Ph. D.’s, and many Woodrow Wilson Fellows 
who are teaching in high schools believe that 
graduate school has given them a solid 
preparation for their work. Others, currently 
looking for teaching jobs tell us that they 
would like to teach in high schools. In some 
instances their certification may present 
problems, as will salary scales, but experi- 
enced high school administrators generally 
find ways to cope. 

Our country clearly needs more, not less, 
well-trained and qualified men and women 
in order to improve the quality of high 
school education as well as student-teacher 
ratios. Obviously, not all Ph. D.'s will make 
good high school teachers, but neither do all 
those who hold M.A.’s and teaching certifi- 
cates. Adding a few thousand candidates to 
the total competing for each year’s 80,000 
high school teaching posts can only have 
the effect of improving secondary education. 

Prophets of doom notwithstanding, not all 
our difficulties are insuperable. Instead of 
lamenting the “glut,” let us take advantage 
of a temporary surplus of trained brains. 
Now we need imaginative high school prin- 
cipals and school boards, and some moral 
support from the public. 

Hans ROSENHAUPT. 


PRESIDENT’S PEACE PLAN CAN 
WORK: UNITY IS THE KEY 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the President, 
simultaneously with the President of 
South Vietnam, has now laid before the 
world the peace offers that were pre- 
sented privately to the North Viet- 
namese delegation at Paris last October. 
Significantly, these offers include the set- 
ting of a date definite for the withdrawal 
of all American troops, the release of all 
POW’’s, and the laying of the groundwork 
for a political settlement that will make 
peace possible among all the parties in 
Indochina without the present South 
Vietnamese Government being an ob- 
stacle to the objective. 

It should now be eminently clear to 
all Americans, even those who have dis- 
agreed with the President’s policies, and 
to nations around the world that the 
United States has, in the President’s 
own words, “gone the extra mile” in at- 
tempting to reach a settlement in this 
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conflict. Nonetheless, the morning 
papers are already reporting the early 
indications that the President’s revela- 
tion of these peace officers has won no 
new converts, or, perhaps more correct- 
ly, that the critics are desperately grasp- 
ing at straws to keep this a political issue 
and to keep it alive until at least No- 
vember. 

Senator McGovern, one of the many 
Democrat candidates for President, is 
reported to have even gone so far as to 
say that this blueprint for peace “will not 
work,” observing that “North Vietnam 
wants a date set for withdrawal.” He 
goes on to point out that— 

There's a great difference between offering 
to set a date and setting a date. 


It is precisely this kind of talk that 
the North Vietnamese are waiting for, 
you can be sure, so they can be assured 
of the continued support of those who 
have been parroting their propaganda 
line all along. Is there a doubt in any- 
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one’s mind that rather than ignoring 
these offers since last October, as they 
have done, the North Vietnamese would 
have rejected them out-of-hand long ago 
if the critics right here in the United 
States had known of them so as to set the 
stage for their rejection? 

Why is it that whenever the North 
Vietnamese have submitted peace offers 
in the past, the President’s critics have 
castigated him for not going far enough 
to test the sincerity of the enemy’s pro- 
posals? And now, when the President 
makes this truly milestone initiative, why 
is he still criticized, this time on the 
grounds that the plan does not comply 
to the letter to prior North Vietnamese 
demands? Is not it now very clear that 
the North Vietnamese have never in- 
tended to negotiate a settlement, but 
have manipulated the impasse for their 
own bnefit in the belief that the United 
States will simply abandon South 
Vietnam? 

In my estimation, Mr. Speaker, our 
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hope at this momeni in time is that the 
North Vietnamese will recognize a viable 
plan for a peaceful settlement and will 
not dispense with this opportunity as 
they have so many others in the past. 
Let there be no mistaking about it, how- 
ever, that if the critics right here in our 
own country persist in lending credibility 
to the North Vietnamese notion that the 
whole pie will be theirs if they hold out 
long enough, the conclusion will be in- 
evitable. 

This is a most significant opportunity 
for all Americans to unite behind our 
President for the purpose of reaching 
a conclusion in the war. The record to 
date is more than revealing that the con- 
flict can only continue with the aid of 
the President’s critics who have con- 
sistently imposed as their condition for 
“Peace” nothing less than a complete 
Communist victory. We have now passed 
beyond the point where the North Viet- 
namese can rely only upon our POW’s 
as their bargaining tool. 


SENATE—Thursday, January 27, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi Alfred Cohen of the Synagogue 
of Young Israel of Canarsie, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


God of wisdom and glory, we who are 
ever humble in Thy presence, stand be- 
fore Thee in prayer for Thy guidance 
and compassionate understanding. Bless 
us with searching hearts and open minds 
that will ever be sensitive to the many 
needs of our countrymen. 

Bestow Thy blessing of wisdom upon 
the President and Vice President of our 
country and upon all the Members of this 
august body. Strengthen their efforts 
and inspire their endeavors, so that suf- 
fering and evil will be stricken from 
the face of the earth. Equip them with 
the courage to champion the cause of 
justice, and determination to bring the 
blessings of freedom and equality to all 
men. 

Assure us, dear Lord, of Your inspira- 
tion, and bless the work of our hands. 
By Thy grace, let peace, justice, and 
brotherhood reign over our land. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. JAMES B. 
ALLEN, & Senator from the State of Alabama, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday, January 26, 1972, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the distinguished minority 
leader desire to be recognized at this 
time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
previous order, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

Is there morning business to be trans- 
acted by the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, is the 
Senate operating in the morning hour? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes, with a 3-minute limitation on 
speeches. 


PROCESSING OF 1973 APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement concerning 
the processing of the fiscal year 1973 ap- 
priation bills, a subject of concern to 
all of us inasmuch as the 92d Congress 
will be unable to adjourn until the fund- 
ing of all necessary governmental pro- 
grams has been accomplished. 

As the Senate is aware, a concentrated 
effort was made last year to complete 
action on the appropriation bills as early 
in the session as possible, and with some 
success. The record of the Senate com- 
mittee in reporting the appropriation 
bills soon after their receipt from the 
House of Representatives is excellent. 
The delays in prior years have, for the 
most part, resulted from the authorizing 
procedures. There has been a growing 
consciousness that these authorizing 
measures must be enacted to permit the 
Federal agencies to implement their pro- 
grams early in the fiscal year. The on- 
going programs of many agencies have 
suffered delays. 

In my remarks to the Senate on De- 
cember 15, prior to the adjournment of 
the first session of this Congress, I stated 
that in discussions with the leadership it 
was determined to present to the Sen- 
ate a program whereby all authorizing 
bills must be enacted on or before June 1 
if they are to be funded in the regular 
annual appropriation bills. Iam happy to 
report that agreement has been reached 
on this score, and by joint letter dated 
January 20, 1972, signed by the distin- 
guished majority and minority leaders, 
a procedure has been announced, upon 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
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majority and minority policy commit- 
tees, whereby it is expected that enact- 
ment of the regular annual appropriation 
bills can be accomplished prior to the 
beginning of the new fiscal year on July 
1. I wish to read the following paragraph 
of that letter at this point: r 

To facilitate the appropriations process on 
FY 1973 bills, therefore, items of appropria- 
tion that have not been authorized by June 
1, 1972, will not be included in the general 
appropriations bill covering that subject 
matter. If the pertinent appropriations bill 
is otherwise ready and available to be con- 
sidered then or at anytime thereafter, it will 
be scheduled, and those items awaiting an 
authorization will simply not be considered. 
If the authorization is enacted following 
June 1, 1972, and after the pertinent appro- 
priations bill has been acted upon, the item 
for which the authorization was required 
would be considered only as a part of a sub- 
sequent supplemental appropriations bill. 

It is the purpose of this procedure to expe- 
dite the appropriations process. Thus, no item 
of appropriations not authorized on or be- 
fore June 1 of this year will be considered 
as a part of any appropriations bill that is 
ready and available otherwise for Senate con- 
sideration on or after that date. Beginning 
on that date as well, appropriations bills will 
be acted upon when ready in accordance with 
usual scheduling considerations. Items not 
yet authorized then but authorized at a later 
time will simply have to be incorporated in 
a supplemental bill. 


It is my understanding that the leader- 
ship of the House of Representatives con- 
curs in this endeavor. 

With respect to the work of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I desire to 
make it clear that I am going to do all 
in my power to have all of the regular 
annual appropriation bills through the 
Senate on or before June 30. As I have 
said, I believe the Senate committee 
made an excellent record last year in 
reporting the bills soon after their re- 
ceipt from the House of Representatives. 
It is my hope that we can pass all of 
these bills before July 1. Consideration 
will be given to funding those subse- 
quently authorized programs in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

The total budget authority requested 
by the President for fiscal year 1973 is in 
the amount of $270.9 billion. The amount 
requiring current action by the Congress, 
largely in the appropriation bills, is 
$185.3 billion. Included in this total of 
$185.3 billion is $45.5 billion which re- 
quires additional authorizing legislation 
before the appropriation bills would be 
in order. This sum is divided into almost 
100 items. I understand an additional 
$10 billion is proposed for new legislation. 

To give the Senate and the American 
people an idea of the money that has 
been requested by the President, which 
requires additional authorizing legisla- 
tion, I will say the amount is $45,520,- 
560,000. Of that sum, more than $3.5 
billion has been requested by the Presi- 
dent to carry on foreign assistance in 
addition to what will be considered, 
probably next week, for foreign assist- 
ance. 

The Department of Commerce will 
need more than half a billion dollars. The 
Department of Defense will need an addi- 
tional $25 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place this document in the 


RecorD, so that Senators, and the public, 
as well, may be informed as to what 
amounts we may expect the authorizing 
committees to consider for the next fiscal 
year. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Recommended 1973 amounts requiring addi- 
tional authorizing legislation 

(Note.—These amounts are recommended 
in the 1973 budget, but the Congress does 
not generally act on these appropriation re- 
quests until after enactment of the authoriz- 
ing legislation.) 

(In thousands of dollars) 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Foreign assistance: 

International security assistance: 

Military assistance 

Foreign military credit sales. 

Economic supporting assist- 
ance 

International development 

assistance: 
Multilateral assistance: In- 
ternational organizations 


780, 000 
527, 000 


807, 400 


175, 335 

Bilateral assistance: 
Grants and other pro- 

539, 358 

634, 500 


100, 000 


8 
Development loans... 
Contingencies 
Office of Economic Opportunity: 
Economic opportunity pro- 
758, 200 


Total, funds appropriated 
to the President. 4, 321, 793 


International activities: Export 
control 

Science and technology: National 
Bureau of Standards, research 
and technical services 

Ocean shipping: 

Maritime Administration: 
Ship construction 
Operating-differential subsi- 

dies 
Research and development.. 
Salaries and expenses. 
Maritime training. 
State marine schools. 


Total, Commerce 


DEFENSE— MILITARY 
Aircraft procurement, ArMy---- 
Missile procurement, Army 
Procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles, Army. 
Procurement of aircraft and mis- 


1, 153, 400 
259, 500 


3, 871, 200 

Shipbuilding and 
Navy 
Other procurement, Navy. 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force.. 
Missile procurement, Air Force_- 
Research, development, test and 
evaluation: 


conversion, 
3, 564, 300 
219, 900 
85, 200 
2,612, 700 
1, 772, 300 


2, 051, 100 
2,710, 900 
3, 178, 600 
Defense agencies 
Emergency fund, Defense. 
Military construction: 


Defense agencies. 
Army National Guard 
Air National Guard.. 
Army Reserve... 
Naval Reserve 

Air Force Reserve 
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Family housing, Defense 

Operation and maintenance, civil 
defense 

Special foreign currency pro- 


Total, Defense—Military_. 25, 089, 339 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration: 
Health services delivery. 
Preventive health services. 
Office of Education: 
School assistance in federally 


155, 300 
8, 500 


430, 910 

Library resources. 14, 000 

Higher education facilities 

loan and insurance fund: 
current 


Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 


8,352 
836, 243 


393, 642 
Educational renewal 


58, 700 


Total, Health, Education, 
and Welfare 1, 900, 647 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
Waste treatment construction 
grants 

Operation, research, and facili- 


AGENCY 


Total, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Comprehensive Planning 
Model Cities... 


Total, Dept. of Housing and 
Urban Development__-- 


INTERIOR 


Water and Power Resources: 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
Construction and rehabilita- 
tion 
Upper Colorado River storage 
project 
Water Quality and Research: 
Office of Saline Water: Saline 
water conversion 


8, 840 
38, 185 


26, 871 


Interior. 
LABOR 
Manpower Administration: 


Salaries and expenses. 
Manpowed training services__ 


Total, 73, 896 


61, 890 
1, 633, 366 


Total, Labor. 


1, 695, 256 


TRANSPORTATION 


Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses 
Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements 
Reserve training 
Research, development, test, and 
evaluation 
Federal Highway Administration: 
Highway Beautification 
Highway trust fund: Federal-aid 
highways 
Forest highways 
Public lands highways 
Highway-related safety grants 
(Federal & Trust) 
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National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration: 
Traffic and highway safety... 
State and community highway 
safety 
Highway trust fund: trust fund 
share of highway safety pro- 


36,900 
*33, 333 


*66, 667 


Total, Transportation... 


2, 284, 130 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Operating expenses 2, 072, 830 
Plant and capital equipment... 366, 860 


Total, Atomic Energy 


Commission 2, 439, 690 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Research and development 

Construction of facilities. 


Total, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administra- 
3, 379, 000 
OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Action: Total operating expenses. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 


184, 700 


10, 000 
Commission on Civil Rights 4, 646 
Commission on International 
Radio Broadcasting 
Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting 
National Science Foundation... 
American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission 


38, 795 


45, 000 
653, 000 


6, 712 
275 
1, 531 


Total, other independent 


agencies 944, 659 


Grand total: Budget au- 
thority 


* Contract authority. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
December 15, 1971, I stated on the floor of 
the Senate that the full Committee on 
Appropriations would be convened ear- 
ly in the session for the purpose of 
hearing testimony on the overall budget 
estimates submitted by the President for 
fiscal year 1973. Similar hearings were 
held last year and were limited to gov- 
ernmental witnesses who appeared in 
support of administration proposals. 
These hearings were most illuminating 
because of the broad areas covered in 
the formal presentations and in the fol- 
lowup interrogations. 

This year, however, it is the intent 
of the committee to expand the scope 
of the hearings by taking testimony from 
representatives of organizations and in- 
terested citizens who will present their 
viwes on the budget as it relates to na- 
tional goals and priorities. 

It is anticipated that provocative al- 
ternatives to proposed spending pro- 
grams may be suggested; certainly, the 
views presented by all witnesses—what- 
ever their convictions or interests—will 
make a substantial contribution to a 
clearer understanding of the Nation’s 
special needs and priorities. 

I wish to announce, Mr. President, 
that these hearings will commence on 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972, at 9:30 a.m., 
in room 1224, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 


45, 520, 563 
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proposed schedule of hearings be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule of hearings was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1972 

9:30 a.m.—George P. Shultz, Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 

Caspar W. Weinberger, Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget. 

2:00 p.m.—Ezra Solomon, Member Coun- 
cll of Economic Advisers. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


9:30 a.m.—Charls E. Walker, Under Secre- 
tary, Department of the Treasury. 

2:00 p.m.—Federation of American Scien- 
tists: Dr. Richard L. Garwin and Dr. Mor- 
ton H. Halperin. 

SANE: Professor Seymour Melman. 

Association of American Medical 
leges: Dr. John A. D. Cooper. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion: Edward Snyder, Executive Secretary. 

United States National Student Associa- 
tion: National Student Lobby, Ted Downey, 
Student Senator, 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

9:30 a.m.—United States Conference of 
Mayors, 

National League of Cities. 

Federation of American Scientists: Pro- 
fessor Adam Yarmolinsky. 

Businessmen’s Educational Fund: Harold 
Willens, Chairman. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce: 
Eugene F. Rinta, Executive Director. 

Emergency Committee for Full Funding 
of Education Programs: Dr. Wilson Riles, 
California Superintendent of Schools. 

National Education Association, 

American Council on Education: Dr. Roger 
W. Heyns, President. 

American Farm Bureau Federation: Mar- 
vin L. McLain, Legislative Director and Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Assistant Legislative Di- 
rector. 

Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology: Dr. Lewis Thomas. 

2:00 p.m.—American Public Health As- 
sociation: Dr. James R. Kimmey, Executive 
Director. 

Board of Christian Social Concerns of The 
United Methodist Church: Dr. Luther Tyson. 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: 
Dr. William P. Thompson, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly. 

Catholic Theological Union: The Reverend 
John T. Pawlikowski, Ph. D. 

National Congress of American Indians. 

National Wildlife Federation: Thomas L. 
Kimball, Executive Director. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


9:30 a.m.—Coalition on National Priorities 
and Military Policy: Honorable Joseph Ss. 
Clark, Chairman. 

Coalition for Health Funding (also, Fed- 
eration of Associations of Schools of the 
Health Professions): Dr. Michael DeBakey. 

Council for Christian Social Action: Dr. 
Robert V. Moss, President, United Church of 
Christ. 

United Auto Workers: Emil Mazey. 

Sierra Club: Richard Lahn or Lloyd 
Tupling. 

2:00 p.m.—National Urban Coalition: Carl 
Holman, President. 

Citizens Energy Council: Honorable Jona- 
than B. Bingham (N.Y.), Dr. David Ford. 

Department of Church in Society of The 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

Americans for Democratic Action: 
Shull, National Director. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Col- 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, construction of 
facilities, and research and program man- 
agement, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON FINAL DETERMINATION WITH 
RESPECT TO INDIAN CLAIM CASE 


A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
its final determination with respect to 
Docket No. 294, The Skagit Tribe of Indians, 
also known as The Lower Skagit Tribe of 
Indians, also known as Whidbey Island 
Skagits, Plaintiff, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE Co. 


A letter from the Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Company, for. the 
year 1971 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope or 1954 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the income tax treatment of 
certain distributions and sales pursuant to 
the Bank Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1970 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION CON- 
TRACT IN MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARĘ, 
WASH. 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed amendment to a conces- 
sion contract within Mount Rainier National 
Park, Washington (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON POSITIONS IN GRADES GS-16, 

GS-17, AND GS-18 

A letter from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for Administration, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on positions within that Department 
in the grades of GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, 
for the year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

John Eugene Sheehan, of Kentucky, to be 
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a Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; 

George H. Boldt, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the Pay Board; and 

C. Jackson Grayson, Jr., of Texas, to be 
Chairman of the Price Commission. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself and Mr. 
ROTH) : 

S. 3081. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Delaware. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3082. A bill for the relief of Milagros 
Posada. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. Moss) : 

S. 3083. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to provide for a uni- 
form system of quality grades for food prod- 
ucts, to provide for a system of labeling 
of food products to disclose the ingredients 
thereof, to provide for a system of national 
standards for nutritional labeling of food 
products, and to provide for a system of 
labeling of perishable and semiperishable 
foods. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOGGS (for himself and 
Mr. ROTH) : 

S. 3081. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Delaware. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing on behalf of myself and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Rot) a bill to establish a na- 
tional cemetery in the State of Dela- 
ware. 

There are currently 98 national ceme- 
teries in the country, but not one is 
located in the State of Delaware. The 
nearest cemetery with burial spaces still 
available is located at some distance 
away in Gettysburg, Pa. 

Many existing cemeteries are closing 
for lack of space and new sites must be 
found. I believe it is time that Delaware 
has a national cemetery as a permanent 
memorial to those Delawareans who 
have given their lives in the service of 
their country. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. Moss): 

S. 3083. A bill to amend the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to provide 
for a uniform system of quality grades 
for food products, to provide for a sys- 
tem of labeling of food products to dis- 
close the ingredients thereof, to provide 
for a system of national standards for 
nutritional labeling of food products, and 
to provide for a system of labeling of 
perishable and semiperishable foods. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

TRUTH IN FOOD LABELING ACT 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
join the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) in introducing the Truth in 
Food Labeling Act. This legislation is 
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designed to enable the consumer to have 
all pertinent information at her dis- 
posal when she shops at the neighbor- 
hood supermarket or the corner grocery 
store. 

This is an age when people are de- 
manding to know more about their en- 
vironment, yet we know so little about 
the food we eat. We are ignorant about 
its quality, its nutritional value, its in- 
gredients, its freshness, and its manu- 
facturer. These are crucial facts, yet they 
remain hidden from most consumers. 

The Truth in Food Labeling Act puts 
an end to the mystery which envelops the 
food we eat. In essence, it requires that 
certain basic information about the con- 
tents of that food be printed in the pack- 
age label in plain and concise language. 
Specifically, the bill accomplishes the 
following objectives: 

First, it establishes a uniform system 
of grade labeling for all consumer food 
products and requires that grade desig- 
nations appear in a conspicuous and legi- 
ble type on each food package. To ac- 
complish this purpose, the bill establishes 
grades “A” to “E” and “substandard” 
and mandates the use of these terms on 
all food products with the exception of 
meat products for which there is cur- 
rently an inspection and grading pro- 
gram administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Second, the bill requires that the labels 
of food products disclose their ingredi- 
ents. There is no reason to ask a con- 
sumer to buy a product whose contents 
are not known in full. At a time when we 
are beginning to learn so much about 
the harmful effects of certain substances, 
we must assure the consumer of full 
knowledge about the food he eats. 

Third, the bill requires that food prod- 
uct labels contain information about the 
nutritional content of that product. The 
consumer should have access to this in- 
formation so that nutritional meals can 
be planned. Although there is ample 
proof that Americans are eating more 
food than ever, there is equally ample 
proof that the nutritional content of 
our diets is decreasing. If the consumer 
is to becom nutrition conscious, then 
she will have to have the nutrient con- 
tent of foods prominently displayed on 
each package. 

Fourth, the bill requires that all per- 
ishable and semiperishable foods contain 
a “pull date” on the label of the product. 
This date represents the latest date on 
which that product can be sold as fresh. 
During the past several months, much 
has been written to indicate that many 
outdated products are being sold every 
day. Baby food, canned goods, and pack- 
aged goods which were stale months and 
years ago are being sold as fresh prod- 
ucts. The most ironic aspect of this prob- 
lem is that most perishable and semi- 
perishable food products do contain some 
sort of “pull date,” but it is printed in 
a code form which is not decipherable by 
the consumer, nor can it be understood 
by many food store managers. Under my 
proposal, the “pull date” would have to 
be stated in the form of day, month, and 
year. 

Fifth, the bill requires the name and 
place of business of the manufacturer, 
packager, and distributor to be printed 
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on the packages of food, drugs and cos- 
metics. This provision will enable a con- 
sumer to make better comparisons 
among competing brands of the same 
product, and it will also help to promote 
the public safety. Many products are 
marketed under private labels. The fact 
that these products are often cheaper 
than nationally known brands does not 
mean that they are necessarily of in- 
ferior quality. There are many instances 
of a manufacturer producing the same 
product packaged under different—and 
often competing—brand names sold at 
different prices. In the Bon Vivant case 
last year, one of the problems presented 
to the consumer is that the company 
marketed its product under different 
brand names. The consumer was thus 
uncertain whether the soup he had on 
his shelves was manufactured by Bon 
Vivant or another company. This pro- 
vision of my bill eliminates that un- 
certainty. 

Mr. President, the Truth in Food 
Labeling Act will lessen substantially 
the difficulties which consumers face 
when purchasing food. It will assist in 
making the consumer informed and 
knowledgeable about what he buys at the 
store. The doctrine of “caveat emptor” is 
only valid so long as the consumer has 
at his or her disposal adequate informa- 
tion upon which to make a rational pur- 
chase judgment. The only realistic means 
by which a consumer can obtain that in- 
formation is through a new and revolu- 
tionary system of product labeling. The 
Truth in Food Labeling Act will achieve 
this objective by providing the consumer 
with an opportunity to make a reasoned 
decision about the best product to buy 
in light of his individual needs and de- 
sires. It will also benefit consumers by 
promoting competition among food man- 
ufacturers and processors. Nothing in 
this bill imposes an unreasonable re- 
quirement on the food industry. If there 
is opposition, it will come not from those 
who seek to keep the consumer from be- 
ing confused by too much information, 
but from those who seek to keep the con- 
sumer from being informed about the 
food he eats. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Truth in Food 
Labeling Act be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3083 

A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and La- 
beling Act to provide for a uniform system 
of quality grades for food products, to pro- 
vide for a system of labeling of food 
products to disclose the ingredients there- 
of, to provide for a system of national 
standards for nutritional labeling of food 
products, and to provide for a system of 
labeling of perishable and semiperishable 
foods 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Truth in Food La- 
beling Act”, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1451-1461) is amended 
as follows— 

(1) by inserting “Title I—Fair Packaging 
and Labeling” immediately above the head- 
ing of section 2; 
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(2) by redesignating sections 2 through 5 
as sections 101 through 104, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “section 3” in section 
103(a) (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sec- 
tion 102”; 

(4) by striking out “section 3” in section 
103(b) (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sec- 
tion 103”; 

(5) by striking out “section 4” and “sec- 
tion 2” in section 104(b) (as redesignated by 
clause (2) of this section) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 103” and “section 101”, 
respectively; 

(6) by striking out “section 4” in section 
104(c) (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 103”; and 

(7) by adding immediately after section 
104 (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) the following new titles: 


“TITLE II—QUALITY GRADING OF FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

“Sec, 201. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any food product for distribution in com- 
merce, or for any person (other than a com- 
mon carrier for hire, a contract carrier for 
hire, or a freight forwarder for hire) en- 
gaged in the distribution in commerce of any 
packaged or labeled food product, to distrib- 
ute or to cause to be distributed in commerce 
any such product if it is contained in a pack- 
age, or if there is affixed to that product a 
label which does not conform to the provi- 
sions of this title and regulations promul- 
gated under the authority of this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to persons en- 
gaged in business as wholesale or retail food 
distributors except to the extent that such 
persons (1) are engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of such food, or (2) prescribe or 
specify by any means the manner in which 
such food is packaged or labeled. 

“Sec, 202. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall formulate and 
prescribe a system of food quality grade 
designations, expressed in a uniform nomen- 
clature, for all food products. 

“(b) No person subject to the prohibition 
contained in section 201 shall distribute or 
cause to be distributed in commerce any 
packaged or labeled food product except in 
accordance with regulations which shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare pursuant to this title. 
Such regulations shall require that any food 
product distributed in interstate commerce 
bear a label containing a food quality desig- 
nation of the food product contained therein, 
that the label on such product appear in a 
uniform location on the package, and that 
such label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by typog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or molding) 
with other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal display 
found on the package, and (B) uniform for 
all packages of substantially the same size; 
and 

“(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played. 

“(c) The Food quality designations for 
food products adopted by the Secretary shall 
provide for the following designations in 
descending order of quality of the food 
product: 

“(1) U.S. Grade A. 

“(2) U.S. Grade B. 

“(3) U.S. Grade C. 

“(4) U.S. Grade D. 

“(5) U.S. Grade E. 

“(6) Substandard. 
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The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may authorize the use of less than 
six different designations in the case of any 
food product if he determines that it is not 
in the public interest or is impracticable to 
require such food product to be broken down 
into six quality designations. 

“(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall immediately initiate and 
carry out a program of consumer education 
in conjunction with the promulgation of 
food quality designations prescribed by him 
under this title. 

“(e) The provisions of this title shall not 
apply in the case of any meat with respect 
to which there is in effect an inspection and 
grading program administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


“TITLE ITI—LABELING OF FOOD PROD- 
UCTS TO DISCLOSE INGREDIENTS 


“Sec. 301. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of any food product for distribu- 
tion in commerce, or for any person (other 
than a common carrier for hire, a contract 
carrier for hire, or a freight forwarder for 
hire) engaged in the distribution in com- 
merce of any packaged or labeled food prod- 
uct, to distribute or to cause to be distrib- 
uted in commerce any such product if it 
is contained in a package, or if there is af- 
fixed to that product a label which does not 
conform to the provisions of this title and 
regulations promulgated under the author- 
ity of this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to persons en- 
gaged in business as wholesale or retail food 
distributors except to the extent that such 
persons (1) are engaged in the packaging 
or labeling of such food, or (2) prescribe or 
specify by any means the manner in which 
such food is packaged or labeled. 

“Sec. 302. No person subject to the pro- 
hibition contained in section 301 shall dis- 
tribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged or labeled food prod- 
uct except in accordance with regulations 
which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to 
this title. Such regulations shall require that 
any food product distributed in interstate 
commerce bear a label containing a state- 
ment specifying all the ingredients contained 
in such food products in the order of their 
predominance, that the label on such prod- 
uct appear in a uniform location on the 
package and that such label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by typog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or mold- 
ing) with other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal display 
found on the package, and (B) uniform for 
all packages of substantially the same size; 
and 

““(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played. 


“TITLE IV—NUTRITIONAL LABELING OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 401. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘nutritional value’ means 
the amount of nutrients contained in the 
food expressed in terms of the relationship 
of the amount of each nutrient contained 
in such food to the total recommended 
daily requirement of each such nutrient re- 
quired to maintain a balanced diet as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare after consultation with 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

“(2) The term ‘nutrient’ includes pro- 
tein, vitamin A, B vitamins (thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, niacin), vitamin C, vitamin D, carbo- 
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hydrate, fat, calories, calcium, iron, and 
such other nutrients as may be prescribed 
by regulation. 

“Sec. 402. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in the packaging or la- 
beling of any food product for distribution 
in commerce, or for any person (other than 
a common carrier for hire, a contract car- 
rier for hire, or a freight forwarder for hire) 
engaged in the distribution in commerce of 
any packaged or labeled food product, to 
distribute or to cause to be distributed in 
commerce any such product if it is con- 
tained in a package, or if there is affixed 
to that product a label which does not con- 
form to the provisions of this title and regu- 
lations promulgated under the authority of 
this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to persons en- 
gaged in business as wholesale or retail 
food distributors except to the extent that 
such persons (1) are engaged in the pack- 
aging or labeling of such food, or (2) pre- 
scribe or specify by any means the manner 
in which such food is packaged or labeled. 


“LABELING REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 403. (a) No person subject to the 
prohibition contained in section 402 shall 
distribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged or labeled food product 
except in accordance with regulations which 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to 
this title. Such regulations shall require that 
any food product distributed in interstate 
commerce bear a label containing a state- 
ment specifying the nutritional value of the 
food product contained therein, that the 
label on such commodity appear in a uni- 
form location on the package, and that such 
label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily legi- 
ble type in distinct contrast (by typography, 
layout, color, embossing, or molding) with 
other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal display 
found on the package, and (B) uniform for 
all packages of substantially the same size; 

“(3) be placed so that the lines of print- 
ed matter included in that statement are 
generally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played; and 

“(4) bear a statement of the nutritional 
value of each serving if the label appears 
on a packaged food product which bears a 
representation as to the number of serv- 
ings of the food product contained in the 
package. 

“(b) The Secretary may by regulations 
require additional or supplementary words 
or phrases to be used in conjunction with 
the statement of nutritional value appear- 
ing on the label whenever he determines 
that such regulations are necessary to pre- 
vent the deception of consumers or to facil- 
itate value comparisons as to any food prod- 
uct. Nothing in this subsection shall pro- 
hibit supplemental statements, which are not 
misleading or deceptive, at other places on 
the package, describing the nutritional value 
of the food product contained in such pack- 
age. 

“TITLE V—LABELING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PERISHABLE AND SEMI-PERISH- 
ABLE FOODS 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec, 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term ‘food’ had the meaning pre- 
scribed for that term by section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, except 
that such term does not include any fresh 
fruit or vegetable. 

“(3) The term ‘perishable or semi-perish- 
able food’ means any food which the Secretary 
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determines has a high risk of any of the 
following as it ages: 

“(A) spoilage; 

“(B) significant loss of nutritional value; 
or 

“(C) significant loss of palatability. 

“(4) The term ‘pull date’ means the last 
date on which a perishable or semi-perish- 
able food can be sold for consumption with- 
out a high risk of spoilage or significant loss 
of nutritional value or palatability, if stored 
by the consumer after that date for the pe- 
riod which a consumer can reasonably be 
expected to store that food. 


“LABELING REQUIREMENTS FOR PERISHABLE AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE FOODS 


“Sec. 502. (a) No person who manufactures 
or packages a perishable or semi-perishable 
food in the form in which it is sold by retail 
distributors to consumers may distribute (or 
cause to be distributed) in commerce for 
purposes of sale a perishable or semi-perish- 
able food packaged by him in such form un- 
less he has, in accordance with the require- 
ments of subsection (f), labeled such pack- 
ages to show (1) the pull date for such food, 
and (2) the optimum temperature and 
humidity conditions for its storage by the 
ultimate consumer. 

“(b) No person engaged in business as a 
retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semi-perishable food subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) may sell, offer to 
sell, or display for sale such food unless the 
food's package is labeled in accordance with 
this title. 

“(c) No person engaged in business as a 
retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semi-perishable food may sell, offer to sell, 
or display for sale any such food whose pull 
date, as specified on its package’s label, has 
expired unless— 

“(1) the food is fit for human consump- 
tion, as determined under applicable Fed- 
eral, State, or local law, 

“(2) such person separates the food from 
other packaged perishable or semi-perishable 
foods whose pull dates, as specified on their 
packages’ labels, have not expired, and 

“(3) such person clearly identifies the 
food as a food whose pull date has expired. 

“(d) No person engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, processing, packing, or dis- 
tributing perishable or semi-perishable foods 
may place packages of such foods, labeled in 
accordance with subsection (a), in shipping 
containers or wrappings unless such con- 
tainers or wrappings are labeled by him, in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
to show the pull date (or dates) on the labels 
of such packages. 

“(e) No person may change, alter, or re- 
move, before the sale of a packaged perish- 
able or semi-perishable food to the ultimate 
consumer, any pull date required by this sec- 
tion to be placed on the label of such food’s 
package or shipping container or wrapping. 

“(f) (1) The pull date and the storage in- 
structions required to be on the label of a 
packaged perishable or semi-perishable food 
under subsection (a) shall be determined in 
the manner prescribed by regulations of the 
Secretary. 

“(2) A pull date shall, in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary— 

“(A) be (i) in the case of the month con- 
tained in the pull date, expressed in the com- 
monly used letter abbreviations for such 
month, and (ii) otherwise expressed in such 
combinations of letters and numbers as will 
enable the consumer to readily identify 
(without reference to special decoding infor- 
mation) the day, month, or year, as the case 
may be, comprising the pull date; and 

“(B) be separately and conspicuously 
stated in a uniform location upon the prin- 
cipal display panel of the label required un- 
der subsection (a). 

“(3) (A) Any regulation under paragraph 
(1) prescribing the manner in which pull 
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dates for a packaged perishable or semi- 
perishable food shall be determined may 
include provisions— 

“(i) prescribing the time periods to be 
used in determining the pull dates for such 
food, 

“(ii) prescribing the data concerning such 
food (and the conditions affecting it before 
and after its sale to the consumer) to be 
used in determining its pull dates, or 

“(ili) permitting a person engaged in the 
business of manufacturing, processing, pack- 
aging, or distributing such food to deter- 
mine its pull dates using such time periods 
and data as such person considers appropri- 
ate. 

“(B) If such regulation includes provi- 
sions described in sub-paragraph (A) (iii) 
of this paragraph, such regulation shall also 
contain— 

“(i) such provisions as may be necessary 
to provide uniformity, where appropriate, 
in the time periods used in pull date de- 
terminations; and 

“(ii) provisions for regular review by the 
Secretary of the pull date determinations 
and the time periods and data upon which 
they are based. 


“PENALTIES AND INJUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 503. (a) Any person who knowingly 
or willfully violates any provision of section 
502, or any regulation made thereunder, shall 
be imprisoned for not more than one year 
or fined not more than $5,000, or both; except 
that if any person commits such a violation 
after a conviction of him under this sub- 
section has become final, or commits such 
a violation with the intent to defraud or 
mislead, such person shall be imprisoned 
for not more than three years or fined not 
more than $25,000, or both. 

“(b) Any packaged perishable or semi- 
perishable food that is distributed in viola- 
tion of section 502 or any regulation made 
thereunder shall be liable to be proceeded 
against at any time on libel of information 
and condemned in any district court of 
the United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such packaged food is found. Section 
504 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 334) (relating to seizures) 
shall apply with respect to proceedings 
brought under this subsection and to the 
disposition of packaged foods subject to 
such proceedings. 

“(c) (1) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, to 
restrain violations of section 502 and regu- 
lations made thereunder. 

“(2) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this subsection, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of section 502 or a regulation made there- 
under, trial shall be by the court or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury. Such trial 
shall be conducted in accordance with the 
practice and procedure applicable in the 
case of proceedings subject to the provisions 
of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

“(d) Before any violation of section 502 or 
a regulation made thereunder is reported by 
the Secretary to any United States attorney 
for institution of a criminal proceeding, the 
person against whom such proceeding is con- 
templated shall be given appropriate notice 
and an opportunity to present his views, 
either orally or in writing, with regard to 
such contemplated proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for prosecution, or for the institution of libel 
or injunction proceedings, minor violations 
of section 502 or a regulation made there- 
under whenever he believes that the public 
interest will be adequately served by a suit- 
able written notice or warning. 

“(f)(1) Actions under subsection (a) or 
(c) of this section may be brought in the 
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district wherein any act or transaction con- 
stituting the violation occurred, or in the 
district wherein the defendant is found or is 
an inhabitant or transacts business, and 
process in such cases may be served in any 
other district of which the defendant is an 
inhabitant or wherever the defendant may 
be found. 

“(2) In any actions brought under sub- 
section (a) or (c) of this section, subpenas 
for witnesses who are required to attend a 
United States district court may run into 
any other district.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act is further amended by inserting 
“TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS” above 
the heading for section 6, and by redesignat- 
ing sections 6 through 13 as sections 601 
through 608, respectively. 

(b) Section 601(a) of such Act (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “section 4 or sec- 
tion 5 of this Act” in subsections (a) and 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
103, 104, 201, 302, 403, or 502 of this Act”. 

(c) Section 602(a) of such Act (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (a) of this section) 
is amended by striking out “section 3 of this 
Act.” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
102, 201, 301, or 402 of this Act. The provi- 
sions of this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to title V.” 

(d) Section 602(c) of such Act (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (a) of this section) 
is amended by striking out “sections 4 and 
5” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
103, 104, 201, 302, 403, and 502”. 

(e) Section 603 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “section 5(d) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 104(d)”. 

(f) Section 605 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(g) The terms ‘food’ and ‘food product’ 
mean any article used for food or drink for 
man or other animals, and any article used 
as a component of such article.” 

(g) Section 607 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 607. It is the express intent of Con- 
gress to supersede any and all laws of the 
States or political subdivisions thereof inso- 
far as they may provide for (1) the labeling 
of the net quantity of contents of the pack- 
age of any consumer commodity as provided 
in title I of this Act; (2) the quality grading 
of food products as provided in title II of 
this Act; (3) the labeling of the ingredients 
contained in food products as provided in 
title IIT of this Act, (4) the labeling of the 
nutritional value of food products as pro- 
vided in title IV of this Act; (5) the labeling 
of perishable and semi-perishable foods as 
provided in title V of this Act, which are 
less stringent than, or require information 
different from the requirements of the ap- 
propriate title or regulations promulgated 
pursuant to such title.” 

(h) Section 608 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking “This” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), this’; and by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of titles II, III, IV, 
and V shall become effective six months after 
the date of enactment of such title, except 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may by regulation postpone for an 
additional twelve-month period the effective 
date of any such title with respect to any 
class or type of food product on the basis of 
a finding that such a postponement would 
be in the public interest.” 

“TITLE VI—LABELING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR CERTAIN PACKAGE GOODS 

Sec. 601. (a) Section 403(e) of the Fed- 

eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
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343) is amended by striking out “or” in 
clause (1) and inserting “and” in lieu 
thereof. 

“(b) Section 502(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
352) is amended by striking out “or” in 
clause (1) and inserting “and” in lieu 
thereof. 

“(c) Section 602(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
362) is amended by striking out “or” in 
clause (1) and inserting “and” in lieu 
thereof. 

“Sec. 602. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration of 
the one hundred and eighty day period which 
begins on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join with Senator HARTKE in sponsor- 
ing the Truth in Food Labeling Act, a 
comprehensive set of amendments to the 
Fair Packaging ‘and Labeling Act. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
has been a noble experiment at giving 
the consumer a sound footing in the eco- 
nomic competition of the marketplace. 
He now knows, by and large, how much 
he is getting of a given commodity. He is 
not deceived by proliferation of sizes and 
names. But, the consumer does not know 
what he is getting. The Truth in Food 
Labeling Act attempts to set straight the 
numerous problems which the consumer 
has in the marketplace in his dealings 
with standardized foods, ungraded foods, 
house brands, shelf life of goods, and the 
like. 

Basically, the Truth in Food Labeling 
Act is but another extension of the right 
to know, one of the four basic consumer 
rights that President John F. Kennedy 
enunciated in his brilliant message 10 
years ago. What does the Truth in Food 
Labeling Act do? It provides just about 
all the information that the consumer 
needs in order to make an intelligent 
choice in the marketplace. 

The first title of the act would require 
a uniform grading of food products. Too 
often one goes into the store and buys 
grade A, only to find out that grade A is 
second quality in that commodity. Be- 
tween different commodities the names 
and relative positions of these grades 
vary. The act would eliminate this 
problem by establishing uniform nomen- 
clature, six grades labeled A through E 
and ungraded. Of course, in the area of 
meats, where our system of prime, choice 
and commercial is so well established and 
understood, the legislation provides for 
exemption of those graduations. 

The second title of the bill would re- 
quire the disclosure of food ingredients 
in order of their predominance. Some 
people are allergic to various additives, 
but they do not know whether these ad- 
ditives are in the foods they purchase. 
And too often a food label does not suf- 
ficiently amplify the name of the prod- 
uct, Additionally, the legislation would 
not preclude the establishment of labels 
continuing the percentage of ingredients, 
a most important bit of information to 
know when purchasing various food 
products. 

The next title of the bill would require 
the establishment of a national system 
of uniform nutrient labeling. What good 
is a food product if it has no nutritional 
value? WIll, the consumer might want to 
purchase it anyway, but he has the right 
to know the nutritional value of the food 
particularly when claims for “energy 
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packed” and “body building” are thrown 
about so loosely in advertisements. The 
legislation would fill the current void in 
nutritional labeling. Although a number 
of voluntary programs have been estab- 
lished, this title would make mandatory 
a national nutritional labeling system. 

Next, we face the problem of freshness. 
The hidden codes on the lids of cans and 
enigmatic numbers and letters on foods 
in the dairy case prevent the consumer 
from knowing how old a perishable or 
semi-perishable product is. If the prod- 
uct is going to be used immediately, it in- 
variably does not matter as long as the 
pull date has not been reached. If it will 
sit on the shelf for a month or two, the 
consumer should know how long he has 
before he must use the product. Title V 
of the Truth in Food Labeling Act would 
remedy the open dating problem. 

The last title would remedy a most 
serious problem that arose when the Bon 
Vivant botulism case arose last summer. 
The house brands of many large chains 
and other private label brands are manu- 
factured by a variety of different firms. 
But how does the consumer know wheth- 
er his can of Supermarket X chicken 
soup was manufactured by Bon Vivant 
or some other firm? At the moment, there 
is no way to identify the manufacturer, 
only the distributor is identified on the 
package. The identity of the manufac- 
turer will serve to let the consumer know 
who is manufacturing the food products 
he eats. 

Some may ask why we have left unit 
pricing out of this legislation. I believe 
the very significant progress that has 
been made through voluntary efforts pre- 
cludes legislation of unit pricing at the 
present time. 

However, the voluntary efforts to date 
on these other issues do not appear to be 
sufficient. Although retailers have made 
great strides, the progress of the manu- 
facturers has been relatively slow. It 
seems that most of the needs of the con- 
sumer can best be done at the manufac- 
turing level rather than at the retail level, 
thus the need for the Truth in Food 
Labeling Act. 

I hope my colleagues will join with me 
in supporting this important consumer 
legislation. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 2910 


At the request of Mr. Tart, the Sen- 
ator from Masachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2910, a bill 
to provide grants to States for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of 
low-cost meal programs for disabled 
Americans, and for other purposes. 

S. 2994 


At the request of Mr. McCLELLAN, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) , the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NEtson), the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. BAKER), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Younc) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2994, a bill to 
provide for the compensation of inno- 
cent victims of violent crime in need; to 
make grants to States for the payment 
of such compensation; to authorize an 
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insurance program and death and dis- 
ability benefits for public safety officers; 
to provide civil remedies for victims of 
racketeering activity; and for other 
purposes. 
S. 2995 

At the request of Mr. KEeNNEpy, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2995, the 
Victims of Crime Act of 1972. 


s. 3080 


At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 3080, to amend 
the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 189, a resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 26, 1972, as “National 
Week of Concern” for prisonérs of war 
and missing in action, and to designate 
Sunday, March 26, 1972, as a national 
day of prayer for these Americans. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 241—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN 
NEEDS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, by unanimous con- 
sent.) 


EXTENSION AND BUDGET OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today Senate Resolution 241 
extending the work of the Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs from 
March 1, 1972, to February 28, 1973. This 
resolution is an amended form of Sen- 
ate Resolution 183 introduced last Oc- 
tober 20, the only significant change be- 
ing the inclusion of a specific budgetary 
figure which approximates the select 
committee’s budget for the previous year. 
Both resolutions were approved unani- 
mously by the members of the committee. 

Mr. President, the select committee has 
performed the invaluable service during 
the past year of insuring that the major 
nutrition legislation enacted during the 
91st Congress in the areas of family and 
child feeding was properly implemented. 
The committee was responsible for alert- 
ing the Congress to the adverse effects of 
new food stamp regulations which would 
have eliminated or reduced food benefits 
for over 2 million people. The commit- 
tee also led congressional efforts to add 
$200 million to the fiscal year 1972 food 
stamp appropriation and, within the last 
several weeks, insured that these funds 
were released by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. In the area of child 
feeding, the committee was the first to 
learn that promised funds for a vital 
summer recreation feeding program were 
not forthcoming to cities all across the 
country, and it was primarily because of 
the committee’s efforts that this program 
was finally tripled in size. Of all its suc- 
cesses, the committee’s alerting of the 
Congress to a last minute revision of na- 
tional school lunch regulations that 
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threatened to cripple this program, was 
perhaps its most significant achievement. 
If the Congress had not been properly 
alerted, it could not have responded 
quickly with appropriate remedial legis- 
lation and millions of needy school- 
children might not have received nutri- 
tious lunches this year. The committee 
also conducted for the first time a thor- 
ough review of the surplus food distribu- 
tion program which, hopefully, will re- 
sult in significant improvements nutri- 
tionally for the 3 million Americans 
who depend on that program, The com- 
mittee staff was responsible for a report, 
“Seattle: Unemployment, the New Poor 
and Hunger,” which received wide notice 
and played an important role in the Agri- 
culture Department’s eventual decision 
to provide special food assistance to that 
hard-hit area. 

These achievements have been made 
possible in large measure because of the 
excellent spirit of bipartisanship which 
has characterized the work of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. President, I believe the select 
committee can continue its effective 
efforts to deal with the problem of hunger 
and malnutrition in America and to in- 
sure that every American citizen has an 
adequate diet. The committee’s plans to 
pursue that goal are fully stated in the 
memorandum accompanying the resolu- 
tion on existence. 

I understand that the distinguished 
ranking minority member of this com- 
mittee, Senator Percy, will request that 
a letter from Dr. Jean Mayer, former 
chairman of the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health, urging 
extension of the committee be printed in 
the Recorp. I also ask that selected press 
reports chronicling the committee’s 
efforts in the last year be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res, 241 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, established by 
Senate Resolution 281, Ninetieth Congress, 
agreed to on July 30, 1968, as amended and 
supplemented, is hereby extended through 
February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 2. (a) In studying matters pertaining 
to the lack of food, medical assistance, and 
other related necessities of life and health, 
the Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, (3) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (4) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel, information, 
and facilities of any such department or 
agency, (5) to procure the temporary serv- 
ices (not in excess of one year) or inter- 
mittent services of individual consultants, 
or organizations thereof, in the same manner 
and under the same services under section 
202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, (6) to interview employees of the 
Federal, State and local governments and 


other individuals, and (7) to take depositions 
and other testimony. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed 
$280,000 of which amount not to exceed 
$15,000 shall be available for the procure- 
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ment of the services of individual consult- 
ants or organization thereof. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 
Dec. 1, 1971] 
Foop Stamp CUTBACKS 


The U.S. Agriculture Department’s new 
food stamp regulations are embarrassing to 
the average American citizen. 

We call ourselves a land of plenty; we worry 
about how to avoid huge crop surpluses— 
and then our bureaucrats cut off the supply 
of food to needy people. It is demeaning to 
the country. 

The new regulations will cut in half the 
number of elderly Minnesota residents who 
are eligible for the budget-stretching food 
stamps. The people being cut off are not 
cheaters who are defrauding the taxpayers, 
they are retired citizens on fixed incomes 
who have found it necessary to use food 
stamps in order to maintain a properly nutri- 
tional diet. It will become just that much 
tougher for these people to live on their 
fixed incomes while subject to rising prices 
and soaring taxes. 

Food stamps also will be cut back for peo- 
ple receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) benefits. For example, 4 
mother in @ household of four who now can 
get $29 worth of food stamps when she pur- 
chases $77 worth of food in a month will 
get only about $9 worth of stamps under 
the new regulations. This could literally take 
food out of the mouths of thousands of in- 
nocent children. 

The minimum income a person can earn 
and still be eligible for food stamps also will 
be lowered under the new regulations. For 
example, a household of three can now earn 
$305 a month and be eligible. That will be 
reduced to $293 a month under the change. 
This will further increase the hardships of 
many families. 

The really annoying thing is that this 
senseless change in regulations was not the 
will of our elected Congress but was per- 
petrated by officials who seem to ignore the 
needs of the people. Now congressional ac- 
tion will be needed to correct this embarrass- 
ment. That action cannot come too soon. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Dec. 7, 1971] 
Foop STAMPS CANCELED FOR 75,000 
(By William Steif) 


At least 75,000 elderly poor persons will be 
denied federal food stamps in the next few 
weeks and more than two million other poor 
persons will have to pay more for their stamps 
because one federal eligibility standard is re- 
placing various state regulations. 

Conceding this today, James Springfield, 
head of the food stamp program, said the 
change means nearly two million other poor 
persons, mainly in the South, “will be likely 
to join” the program for the first time. 

The Agriculture Department drew up the 
new national eligibility rules as directed by 
Congress a year ago. But Congress failed to 
specify that those previously eligible for the 
stamps would remain so under the new rules 
as long as their incomes did not rise. 

The new rules specify that only those on 
welfare—as determined by the various states 
—will remain eligible for the stamps, regard- 
less of their incomes. But those not on wel- 
fare will be denied stamps if their incomes 
exceed $170 a month for individuals, $223 
for couples or $360 for & family of four. 

ADD 1.7 MILLION 

Conversely, those states which had low in- 
come ceilings for stamp eligibility—some 
southern states, Indiana and Missouri—now 
will be able to add 1.7 million persons to 
their lists of stamp beneficiaries, Mr. Spring- 
field estimated. 
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He said about 900,000 persons with in- 
comes under $20 monthly now would get free 
food stamps; previously a four-person fam- 
ily with an income under $20 a month had 
to pay $2 for $106 worth of food stamps. 

Mr. Springfield agreed the benefit reduc- 
tions would be hard on some people. But he 
said the department operated on the policy 
that “as income approaches the point where 
you no longer need help, you should no 
longer get as much help ... we're talking 
about the marginally poor.” 

Hardest hit by the new rule will be the 
poor in 12 states which have had high in- 
come limits for food stamp eligibility—Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 

Income limits for food stamp eligibility in 
the 12 states ranged from $225 to $255 a 
month for couples. Most of those not on wel- 
fare who had been eligible for the stamps in 
these states are elderly living on small, fixed 
incomes. To them the stamps were a real 
boon. 

HIGHER ESTIMATES 

Altho Mr. Springfield said “a relatively 
small number” would lose their food stamps, 
Senate sources said the figure could be con- 
siderably higher than the Agriculture De- 
partment’s estimate of 75,000. 

One source said Minnesota would drop 
16,000 persons alone; Washington state of- 
ficials estimated as many as 35,000 persons 
would be dropped in that high-unemploy- 
ment area; Arthur Schiff, director of New 
York City’s food stamp program, estimated 
as many as 25,000 in his city would be denied 
stamps. 

MANY TO PAY MORE 


Under the new rules, many welfare and 
non-welfare people in all states who will re- 
tain their stamp eligibility also will have to 
pay more for their food stamps. 

For example, a single person with a 
monthly income of $170 has been able to buy 
$28 worth of stamps for $18; under the new 
rules, he'll pay $26 for $32 worth of stamps, 
which he then can use at his local grocery 
for food. 

A couple with a $223 monthly income used 
to pay $36 to get $58 worth of stamps; now 
the same couple will have to pay $54 for 
$60 worth of stamps. 

A four-person family living on $360 a 
month used to pay $82 for $106 worth of 
stamps; now $108 worth of stamps will cost 
that family $99. 


SOME MAY DROP OUT 


Mr. Schiff estimated about 81,000 New York 
City families—about 250,000 people—would 
have to pay more for stamps. New Jersey offi- 
cials said as many as 60 per cent of the 
state's 400,000 welfare recipients would have 
their food stamp benefits trimmed. 

Between 10.5 million and 11 million people 
are now in the stamp program, which will 
cost about $2.2 billion this year. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Dec. 19, 1971] 


TWENTY-EIGHT SENATORS PROTEST CUT IN 
Foop STAMPS 


Twenty-eight senators have asked Agri- 
culture Secretary Earl L. Butz to prevent 
more than two million persons from losing 
part of their benefits from the food stamp 
program. 

The Agriculture Department has acknowl- 
edged that new regulations, effective in most 
states next month, will reduce benefits for 
about two million recipients and will elimi- 
nate benefits completely for at least 60,000. 

The protesting senators, in a letter drafted 
by Sen. George McGovern (D., 8.D.), urged 
Butz to fulfill general commitments he made 
during the close Senate battle over his cons 
firmation. The senators noted that Butz had 
pledged in writing to “energetically work 
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toward improvements in the programs to feed 
needy people.” 

The standards, drafted by the secretary of 
agriculture, will make about 1.7 million per- 
sons, mostly in the South, eligible for bene- 
fits for the first time. Several million persons 
will receive higher benefits. The persons who 
will lose benefits are in the relatively highest 
income group among the poor. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 19, 1971] 
Foop STAMP PROTECTION SOUGHT 
(By Nick Kotz) 


Twenty-eight senators have asked Agri- 
culture Secretary Earl L. Butz to prevent 
more than two million persons from losing 
part of their food stamp benefits. 

The Agriculture Department has acknowl- 
edged that new regulations, effective in most 
states next month, will reduce benefits for 
about two million recipients and will elimi- 
nate them for at least 60,000. 

The senators, in a letter drafted by George 
McGovern (D-S.D.), pressed Butz to fulfill 
general commitments he made during the 
Senate battle over his confirmation. They 
noted that Butz had pledged in writing to 
“energetically work toward improvements in 
the programs to feed needy people.” 

Butz made his pledges to Republican sen- 
ators concerned about his earlier criticism of 
the food stamp program. 

The new regulations implement the 1970 
Food Stamp Reform Act which required na- 
tional eligibility standards to replace indi- 
vidual state standards. 

The standards, drafted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, will make about 1.7 million per- 
sons, mostly in the South, eligible for benefits 
for the first time. Several million persons will 
receive higher benefits. 

Those who will lose benefits are in the 
relatively highest income group among the 
poor. 

ELDERLY AID FAILS 


For example, benefits for an elderly couple 
will stop with a maximum of $229 monthly 
income. Benefits for a four-member family 
will stop at $360 monthly income. Some states 
had permitted elderly with slightly more in- 
come to participate in the program. 

The senators expressed concern that about 
two million persons “may be persuaded to 
abandon the program” because the new reg- 
ulations will afford them insignificant 
benefits. 

Several examples illustrate the loss of 
benefits or of eligibility: An elderly couple 
with $220 monthly income now pays $36 for 
$56 in food stamps used to buy groceries as 
cash. Under the new regulations, this couple 
would pay $52 and receive $58 in stamps. A 
couple with $240 income now pays $36 for 
$56 in stamps, but they would be ineligible 
because they have more than $229 income a 
month. 

A family of four receiving welfare in New 
York State until now has paid $82 to receive 
$106 in food stamps. Under the new regula- 
tions the family would pay $99 for $108 in 
stamps. 

The senators urging action includes 23 
liberal Democrats and five Republicans: 
Charles Percy of Illinois, Charles Mathias of 
Maryland, Clifford Case of New Jersey, Mark 


Hatfield of Oregon and Jacob Javits of New 
York. 
BENEFITS IN 12 STATES AFFECTED 


They predicted that up to 250,000 elderly 
persons could lose their benefits in 12 states 
that have had higher eligibility standards 
than the new national standards. 

“Regardless of the exact number,” the sen- 
ators wrote, “it is unconscionable that one 
elderly poor person should be permitted to go 
hungry by virtue of an administrative de- 
termination by your department, particular- 
ly in view of the President’s encouraging 
words to the White House. Conference on 
Aging.” The loss of food stamp aid was 
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criticized by many groups attending the 
conference. 

The 12 states in which some persons will 
lose eligibility are: California, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. 

The senators said they found it difficult to 
believe that persons would receive reduced 
benefits since “the express purpose of the 
new food stamp law was to expand and im- 
prove the food stamp program, not contract 
it.” 

The Senate last week approved a proposal 
by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) which 
ordered USDA not to reduce benefits for any- 
one. The proposal has not been considered in 
the House. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 23, 1971] 
ANOTHER Foop STAMP CUTBACK? 


Six months ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture approved new eligibility standards 
that would potentially add 1.7 million people 
to the food stamp program. In addition, they 
would offer improved benefits for some of the 
poor already in the program. This was a posi- 
tive move forward in what was officially called 
the Food Stamp Reform Act; moreover, it 
offered proof that the administration’s com- 
mitment to end hunger was anything but 
token. But it is still not a total commitment. 
Under the new standards, some 60,000 of the 
poor will lose the benefits they now have, 
and perhaps as many as 2 million will have 
their benefits reduced. These regulations, 
made earlier this year, are now going into 
effect. The poor have no aggressive lobby to 
lead their protest, but the mental dismay 
and physical pain of people suddenly denied 
food is not hard to imagine. 

As a last minute try at reversing the harm- 
ful part of the new standards, the Senate 
added an amendment to the Children’s Den- 
tal Health Act of 1971 that requires the De- 
partment of Agriculture not to reduce bene- 
fits for anyone; but the bill has gone no- 
where in the House. Fortunately, legislation 
is not needed to correct this injustice. As 28 
senators have pointed out in a recent letter 
to Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, the 
department can act administratively to keep 
in the program those already in it. As for the 
potential dropping and reduction of benefits, 
the senators said: “We find this difficult to 
believe in given the express purpose of the 
new food stamp law to expand and improve 
the food stamp program, not contract.” 

Secretary Butz, who said in Senate con- 
firmation hearings that he would “energeti- 
cally work toward improvements in the pro- 
grams to feed needy families,” now has a fine 
opportunity to use that energy. Such a move 
would also prove wrong the earlier critics of 
Mr. Butz who shuddered on learning his 
once-negative views on food stamps, ex- 
pressed when Mr. Butz was in private busi- 
ness, Most important of all, in acting de- 
cisively now, tens of thousands of the na- 


pons hungry would not suddenly be denied 
ood. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 4, 1972] 


SENATORS DEMAND CHANGE IN RULES To BENE- 
FIT Foop STAMPS RECIPIENTS IN POPULOUS 
STATES 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON, January 3.—Two senators 
who favor more liberal food distribution 
benefits assailed the Department of Agricul- 
ture today for its refusal to abandon new food 
stamp regulations that would increase bene- 
fits In the South and West at the expense of 
New York and other industrial states. 

The new criticisms appeared to bring closer 
yet another confrontation between the Ad- 
ministration and Congress over food spending. 
Congress has ordered restoration of pro- 
posed cuts in other programs. 

In independent statements Senator George 
McGovern, Democrat of South Dakota, and 
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Senator Clifford P. Case, Republican of New 
Jersey urged the department to reconsider the 
regulations. If it does not, both raised the 
prospect of a Congressional fight. 

The department, however, appeared deter- 
mined to stand by the regulations, which it 
issued on July. 

“We're not contemplating any change,” 
said Richard E. Lyng, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

A $360 INCOME LIMIT 


The new regulations would put $360 as the 
top monthly income limit for participation in 
the food stamp program. 

This limit is substantially higher than the 
present ceiling used by a number of Southern 
and Western states. It would help bring an 
estimated total of 1.7 million additional per- 
sons into the program. 

However, New York and other states with 
high living costs have set higher eligibility 
requirements. Thus the $360 limit would re- 
quire the elimination and reduction of bene- 
fits to an estimated total of 2.1 million re- 
cipients. 

To expand the coverage without these re- 
ductions would cost an estimated total of 
$250-million. 

Letting the new regulations stand, Senator 
McGovern said, means that “the department 
has once again put short-term budgetary 
considerations ahead of the nutritional needs 
of the poor.” 

Citing a measure passed by the Senate in 
November forbidding the reductions, he con- 
tinued: 

“This latest decision clearly files in the face 
of Congressional intent and the public inter- 
est on the hunger issue. In each previous 
case, the department was eventually required 
to reverse its position,” 

CALLS FOR REVERSAL 

He said he would work for such legislation 
in the new food stamp affair. But he urged 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz to avoid 
a legislative fight and “reverse this bureau- 
cratic negativism” by administrative action. 

Senator Case expressed a similar position, 
saying, “There may still be time to prevent 
this most unfortunate result. If not, we shall 
have no recourse but to do our best to stop 
it by legislative action,” 

He noted that the regulations would 
sharply curtail food-stamp benefits in New 
Jersey and then said: 

“The Department of Agriculture seems ob- 
sessed with benefiting those areas of the 
country which it has come to regard as its 
constituency, at the expense of those re- 
gions, including Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey where the need is as great or 
greater.” 

Agitation against the new regulations is 
likely to mount Friday when representatives 
of 17 Eastern Governors—11 of them Repub- 
licans—meet in Hartford at the invitation 
of Gov. Thomas J. Meskill of Connecticut. 

Governor Meskill, a spokesman said today, 
“Is seriously concerned about the effect of 
the new regulations on poor people in the 
state and regards it as an administrative dis- 
aster, as well.” 

The aim of the conference, the spokes- 
man said, is to unite behind alternatives and 
prevail on the Administration to accept its 
recommendations. 

The approaching conflict strongly paral- 
lels the fight last fall over proposed Admin- 
istration revisions in the school lunch pro- 
gram. These changes were twice blocked by 
the Democratic Congress. 

Administration officials acknowledged to- 
day that the basic issue in the new food 
stamp issue was the same as the one under- 
lying the school lunch controversy: money. 

Since the Nixon Administration took office, 
total Federal spending for food stamps has 
risen from $250-million to $2.2-billion, Thus, 
the question for White House budget experts, 
one official said, is not so much adequate 
spending but over-all priorities. 

If, in a tight budget year, choices must be 
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made, then “it is only sensible that we serve 
the poorest of the poor,” he said. 
[From the Garden City (N.Y.) Newsday, 
Jan. 6, 1972] 


CANCELED STAMPS 


The poor in New York and other indus- 
trial states are about to take a beating at 
the hands of the federal government. Ac- 
cording to new Agriculture Department reg- 
ulations, food stamps would be made avail- 
able only to persons with monthly incomes 
of $360 and below. That limit is higher than 
the present ceiling in several western and 
southern states but below that of the eastern 
states where cost of living is traditionally 
higher. As a result, some 2,100,000 indigent 
citizens in this part of the country may face 
reductions in food stamps benefits. 

Currently, there is a bipartisan move to 
bring the Agriculture Department—and the 
Nixon administration—face-to-face with the 
problems of the eastern poor. Sen. George 
McGovern (D-S.D.) and Sen. Clifford P. Case 
(R-N.J.) have asked the department to either 
reconsider the restrictions or expect a legis- 
lative battle over the issue of placing “short 
term budgetary considerations ahead of the 
nutritional needs of the poor.” 

So far, the Agriculture Department has re- 
mained adamant. “We're not contemplating 
any change,” an official said recently. Mean- 
while, administration spokesmen insist 
money is the issue. 

But that is an old line, no more acceptable 
now than, say, when the White House tried 
to cut back on the federal school lunch pro- 
gram. Last week alone, the administration 
proposed that $5.5 billion be spent on a six- 
year “space-shuttle” program. An expanded 
food stamp effort that improved standards in 
the South and West without discriminating 
against poor people in the East would cost 
an estimated $250,000,000. Priorities and not 
funds—seem to be the problem. 

[From the Bridgeport, Conn. Post, Jan. 6, 
1972] 


Foop STAMP BATTLE 


Strong opposition is mounting to new fed- 
eral regulations for the food stamp program 
which would increase the number of partici- 
pants at the expense of the working poor. 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff and Senator 
George S. McGovern of South Dakota secured 
the signatures of 26 other senators for a 
letter protesting the new rules. The com- 
plaint filed by a majority of the Senate failed 
to impress the officials at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Now, when the Senate reconvenes later this 
month, Mr. Ribicoff may call for his col- 
leagues to pass a strongly worded resolution 
informing the Agriculture Department that 
it has embarked on the wrong course. Such 
a resolution would not be binding, but an 
agency usually gets the message when one of 
these documents lands on the top man’s desk. 

It will be remembered that Senator Ribi- 
cof took this same route when the Agricul- 
ture Department attempted to set up a new 
system for allocating funds for school lunch 
programs. The agency had to reverse its pol- 
icy on that one. 

The concern over the new guidelines for 
food stamps is not limited to our lawmakers 
in Washington. Governor Thomas J. Meskill 
will meet tomorrow with 17 other governors 
to discuss the situation. Mr. Meskill sees the 
proposed setup as an “administrative dis- 
aster.” 

The major objection is that the rules which 
the Agriculture Department seeks to impose 
penalize the working poor. A family of four 
with a monthly income of $280, the maxi- 
mum allowed for Connecticut participants, 
would have its food stamp buying power cut 
by nearly 40 per cent, 

The chief agrument made by the Agricul- 
ture Department centers around the claim it 
is seeking to make stamps available to people 
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with no income. By all means, this should 
be done. According to some Washington 
sources the expansion of the program would 
be possible within the present budgetary 
limitations, 

For some reason Agriculture wants to im- 
pose its will and in so doing discriminate 
against Connecticut and any number of other 
States where there are few families with no 
income. 

Basically, it is a question of priorities. The 
Nixon Administration professes to be con- 
cerned about the working poor, Food stamps 
are a vital means of keeping low income 
families together and encouraging them to 
elevate themselves. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1972] 


FOOD Stamp SHIFTS DECRIED BY AIDES TO 15 
GOVERNORS 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 


HARTFORD, January 7.—In a unanimous re- 
port, representatives of 15 Governors and 
Mayor Lindsay urged today the immediate 
suspension of new Federal food stamp reg- 
ulations that they said would seriously harm 
poor people and create “intolerable admin- 
istrative burdens” for their states. 

Their report, developed at an all-day con- 
ference here, intensified rising opposition to 
the new regulations, which the Senate voted 
to revise on Dec. 10. 

The massive, accelerating food stamp pro- 
gram is the major Federal effort against hun- 
ger. Under the Nixon Administration, partic- 
ipation has climbed to 10.5 million people 
from three million. 

The new agriculture department regula- 
tions, already in effect in some states, will 
become effective in New York and most other 
states on Feb. 1. They would bring food 
stamp benefits to an estimated 1.7 million 
additional poor people in the South and 
West, but at the expense of some 2.1 million 
present beneficiaries in New York and other 
industrial states. 

The Governors of most of these states, 
Republican and Democratic, sent representa- 
tives to the conference today, called by Gov. 
Thomas J. Meskill of Connecticut, a Repub- 
lican, and held in the echoing, mahogany- 
paneled State Senate chamber. 

A total of 28 representatives, most of them 
antihunger or welfare officials of their states, 
called both for a short-term moratorium 
on the Federal regulations and for longer- 
term reforms. 

For many poor people, the conference re- 
port said, the new regulations mean “a sig- 
nificant reduction in the amount of money 
available to spend on necessary foods.” 

“The effect of this may well be malnutri- 
tion for those who are most vulnerable and 
sig in need of nutritious diets,” the report 
said. 

As the new administrative requirements, 
the report said, “The burdens may be so 
heavy that a number of states may be forced 
to withdraw from the program, with the 
attendant consequences to welfare recipients, 
the elderly and the working poor.” 

ASK HIGHER DIET LEVEL 

In addition, the conferees called for the 
Department of Agriculture to finance a 
higher minimum diet level for all food stamp 
recipients. The present “economy” level is 
intended for emergency situations only, the 
conferees said. 

The report was intended for transmission 
by the 15 Governors to President Nixon and 
the states’ Congressional delegations, with 
accompanying individual letters. The par- 
ticipants, taking pains to characterize their 
concern as nonpartisan, also began discus- 
sions of additional political means of protest. 

“We'll do everything we can, among the 
public, in the courts, in the political arena 
to reverse these regulations,” Arthur Shiff, 
director of New York City’s food stamp pro- 
gram, told the conference. 
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He said that more than 50,000 of the 800,- 
000 current participants in New York City 
would be hurt by regulations and some would 
be forced out of the program altogether, he 
said. 

SETS NATIONAL STANDARD 


The new regulations set a national stand- 
ard of $360 as the top monthly income that 
a participating family may have and still 
remain in ithe program, Under the old sys- 
tem, each state set its own income standard. 

The $360 standard is substantially higher 
than the limit now set by many Southern 
and Western states. Thus, participation in 
those states is expected to rise sharply. 

However, the limit will curtail participa- 
tion in New York and other populous states 
where living costs are higher and the per- 
missible income for participating families is 
also higher. 

Under the program, a needy family of four 
can purchase each month stamps that are 
worth $108 in food. Depending on income, 
such families pay varying amounts less than 
that to obtain the stamps. 


NEW RULES ASSAILED 


In his opening remarks to the conference, 
Governor Meskill particularly assailed the 
new administrative requirements for the 
food stamp program. He noted that these 
had been originated not by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration but by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
headed by Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota, a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. 

“I hope this will not be considered some 
kind of revolt from within against a Repub- 
lican Administration,” he said. “Rather, 
these are valid complaints on issues about 
which reasonable men may differ,” 

The new administrative requirements in- 
clude permitting recipients to buy food 
stamps more than once a month and auto- 
matic distribution of stamps to welfare re- 
cipients who request them. 

These and other changes would increase 
administrative costs to a near-decisive point, 
Peter Martin, the Vermont representative, 
told the conferees. The changes, coupled with 
the benefit cuts, would leave the food stamp 
program of only “marginal” use to his state, 
he said. 

“Someone will soon have to decide if Ver- 
mont, the first state to go on food stamps, 
will have to go off food stamps,” he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 9, 1972] 
FIFTEEN STATES FicnHt Foop Arp Cur 
(By Nick Kotz) 

The governors of 15 states and the mayor 
of New York City have started a national 
campaign to prevent the Nixon administra- 
tion from cutting food stamp benefits for two 
million needy persons. 

Representatives of the governors and of 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, at a meeting Friday 
in Hartford, Conn., agreed to seek the sup- 
port of other states in their campaign to pre- 
serve present benefits under the food stamp 
program. 

The governors’ action already has slowed 
the administration's plan to reject the con- 
gressional appeal on the food stamp issue. 

Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz was pre- 
pared to reject a plea from 28 senators, but 
the issue is now being studied in the White 
House’s Office of Management and Budget, 
which drafted the controversial food stamp 
regulations. 

Vermont refused outright to cut food stamp 
benefits and has dared the Agriculture De- 
partment to throw the state out of the pro- 
gram. Sen. e Aiken of Vermont, ranking 
Republican on the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, personally appealed to Butz on the 
issue. 

The disputed regulations, which implement 
the Food Stamp Reform Act of 1971, would 
help persons with the least income, About 
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two million additional persons, mostly in the 
South, would become eligible for benefits for 
the first time and about six million present 
recipients would gain a slight increase in 
benefits. 

However, two million persons, mostly in 
northern states, would receive sharply re- 
duced benefits and about 100,000 would be 
eliminated from the program completely. 

The states that signed the protest state- 
ment at the Hartford meeting called by Re- 
publican Gov. Thomas Meskill of Con- 
necticut were Connecticut, Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

The statement signed by the governors’ 
representatives demanded that no family be 
eliminated from the program, that no family 
get reduced benefits and that benefits actual- 
ly be increased so that the food stamp pro- 
gram would reflect the cost of an adequate 
diet. 


[From the New York Times, Jan, 12, 1972] 


TEN PERCENT Is IMPOUNDED IN Foop STAMP 
AID—WITHHOLDING OF $202 MILLION BY 
ADMINISTRATION BRINGS CAPITOL HILL 
CRITICISM 

(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON, January 11—Confidential 
budgetary documents obtained today disclose 
that the Nixon Administration has im- 
pounded $202-million in funds for the cam- 
paign against hunger. 

The impoundment totals almost 10 per cent 
of the $2.2-billion in spending appropriated 
by Congress for the food-stamp program, the 
major Federal effort for food assistance. 

The disclosure stirred some sharp criticism 
today on Capitol Hill. It is expected to pro- 
voke more next week, when Congress recon- 
venes, 

Imminent cuts in the food-stamp program 
in New York and other industrial states have 
already prompted rising Congressional and 
state opposition. 

Senator Clifford P. Case, Republican of New 
Jersey, said that he would seek prompt Con- 
gressional action. It appeared likely that he 
would be joined by Senator George McGoy- 
ern, Democratic Presidential candidate 
from South Dakota, who is chairman of the 
Senate Nutrition Committee. 

Administration officials differed today over 
who ordered the $202-million impound- 
ment. But there was no challenge to the fact 
of the action. 

The Administration's budget request for 
food stamps for $2-billion. Congress, seeking 
enlargement of the program, last summer 
added $200-million. 

The documents obtained today, however, 
showed that “adjusted” allowable spending 
had been cut back to $2-billion, despite the 
Congressional appropriation. 

Sources at the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the food stamp program, 
said that the $202-million impoundment had 
resulted from decisions made by White House 
budget officials. 

The Office of Management and Budget de- 
nied, “without equivocation,” that it had 
ordered the funds held back. The funds are 
not being spent, an official said, because the 
Agriculture Department has found they have 
not been needed. 

“I suppose the real answer,” a high Gov- 
ernment official said, “is that it is neither an 
Agriculture nor an O.M.B. [Office of Man- 
agement and Budget] but an Administration 
decision.” 

Disclosure of the impoundment, together 
with rising national opposition to the food 
stamp cuts, appeared to be prompting an 
internal reassessment of the cuts. 

A week ago, Richard E, Lyng, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, said, “We're not 
contemplating any change.” Today, asked if 
his position had changed, he said, “No com- 
ment.” 

The Nixon Administration has expanded 
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the food stamp program dramatically in 
three years. Since it took office, participa- 
tion has increased from 3.2 million to 10.5 
million people. 

The underlying question in a time of 
budget stringency, officials have said, is “How 
much is enough?” 

Senator Case took a different view today 
in his statement to the press: 

“Since last June, the Department of Agri- 
culture has argued that a prime reason for 
the food stamp cutback was that it did not 
have sufficient funds, even though the final 
legislation signed into law by the President 
included a $200-million increase.” 

He continued: “But the department never 
publicly said that the $200-million had been 
impounded.” 

Executive branch impoundment of Con- 
gressionally appropriated funds has been a 
major issue recently. A bill now pending 
would require the Administration to release 
about $3-billion in such funds before it can 
spend new money for foreign aid. 

This legislation apparently would not af- 
fect the Agriculture Department funds, how- 
ever, since it is limited to fiscal 1971. The 
Agricultural Department impounding ap- 
plies to fiscal 1972, which ends next June 30. 

The cuts in the food stamp program result 
from Agriculture Department regulations 
implementing the 1971 Food Stamp Act. 
These are generally effective Feb. 1. 


SHIFT IN RECIPIENTS 


The regulations would bring an estimated 
1.7 million additional persons in the South 
and West into the program. The additional 
costs are to offset by reducing or eliminating 
benefits for an estimated 2.1 million recipi- 
ents, largely from Northeastern states. 

These cuts were protested by 28 Senators 
in a joint letter to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment on Dec. 19. This letter has not yet been 
answered, Kenneth Schlossberg, director of 
the Senate Nutrition Committee, said, today. 

“There’s no question now that there will 
be further protest to the Administration,” 
he said. 


(From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 17, 1972] 


Foop Arp CuTBACK REVERSED—BUTZ ORDERS 
STAMP BENEFITS FULLY RESTORED 


(By Hedley Burrell) 


Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz yes- 
terday announced a sharp reversal of policy 
on food stamps and ordered that full benefits 
be restored to all recipients. 

The administration had been under mount- 
ing pressure from Congress, officials in major 
cities and governors to ease regulations 
adopted last year. 

Had the rules not been changed, about two 
million food-stamp recipients would have 
had their benefits cut drastically because 
their earnings were at the upper level of the 
government’s poverty scale. Something like 
100,000 recipients would have lost all bene- 
fits. 

Twenty-eight senators from both parties 
recently wrote Butz demanding that none of 
the 10.9 million persons who participate in 
the program lose any benefits. 

“I have ordered the Food and Nutrition 
Service—the agency which administers the 
food stamp program—to modify the regula- 
tions so that the benefits available to each 
household are as high or higher than they 
were under the old regulations,” Butz said in 
a statement. 

“The governors asked me to review the 
impact of the new regulations on the people 
of their states.” 

The decision was necessary, Butz said, to 
prevent hardship among the poor. 

“While benefits paid are expected to in- 
crease ...," Butz said, “the funds already 
appropriated by the Congress should be suf- 
ficient to cover total program costs in Fiscal 
1972" which will end June 30. 

Congress appropriated $2.2 billion for food 
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stamps this year, but the Agriculture Depart- 
ment had planned to hold spending to $2 
billion. Now, Butz indicated, the full amount 
will be needed. 

The average food stamp recipient pays $4.50 
for stamps that are redeemable for $10 worth 
of food. 

Administration officials had argued that 
reduced benefits would encourage the less 
desperate poor to find jobs and get off food 
stamps. 

Sens. George McGovern (D-S.D.) and 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), among 
others, had served notice that they would 
seek congressional action to restore the bene- 
fits. 

On Jan. 7, officials representing the gover- 
nors of 15 states and Mayor John V. Lindsay 
of New York appealed to the Agriculture De- 
partment not to implement the new regula- 
tions. 

Their resolution, adopted at a meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., said the effect of the rules 
change “may well be malnutrition for those 
who are most vulnerable and most in need 
of nutritious diets.” 

Maryland was among the states signing 
the protest statement. 

Under the stricter regulations, now re- 
voked, a family of four at the upper income 
level of the poverty scale would have had 
to pay $99 a month for $108 worth of food 
stamps. Now, the same family will pay $94— 
the same as before the rules were changed— 
for the $108 worth of stamps. 

A family of four not on welfare is eligible 
for stamps if its income does not exceed $360 
a month. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 17, 1972] 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION To GET FULL RESTORA- 
TION OF Foop STAMP Am 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 


WasHINGTON.—In a major policy turn- 
around, the Nixon Administration ordered 
the restoration today of full food-stamp 
benefits to 2.1 million needy poor persons 
in New York and other industrial states. 

The action reverses cuts that would have 
begun Feb. 1 in most of these states. About 
500,000 people would have been affected in 
New York City alone. 

The reversal was announced by Earl L. 
Butz, the Secretary of Agriculture. It came 
after extensive Senate and state pressure, 
notably from leading Republican Governors. 

The Administration had resisted these 
pressures for weeks. But once the turnaround 
was announced, the Government machinery 
went to work immediately. 


SPECIALISTS CALLED IN 


If revised regulations can be issued quick- 
ly, the food-stamp cuts now will never go 
into effect. Hence, Agriculture Department 
specialists were called in for Sunday work to 
begin the complex task of revising the regu- 
lations and detailed benefit tables. 

Food stamps are certificates sold to the 
poor at discount prices for use in buying 
food. A typical participant now pays $4.50 
for stamps worth $10 in food, 

The program, which is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s major antihunger effort, already 
reaches 11 million needy people and is ex- 
pected to reach 13 million by March. 

Congress has appropriated $2.2-billion for 
the program in the current fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30. It was disclosed last week, how- 
ever, that the Administration planned to 
withhold about $200-million of this total. 

The disclosure intensified criticism of the 
announced cuts in the program. Secretary 
Butz made it clear today that this withheld 
money would be used to offset the now- 
eliminated cuts. 

The annual cost of the new policy an- 
nounced today is estimated at $300-million. 
The cost for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year is estimated at more than $100- 
million. 

Prior to today’s announcement, about 
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75,000 persons would have been eliminated 
from the program and 2 million would have 
seen their benefits reduced. 

Thus, a family of four in New York City 
with a monthly income of $360 would have 
been eligible only for a $9 monthly bonus— 
paying $99 for stamps worth $108. The fam- 
ily’s present bonus is $24, 

Mr. Butz said in his statement today, 
however, that he had ordered new regula- 
tions insuring that “the benefits available 
to each household are as high or higher than 
they were under the old regulations.” 

Thus, the same New York City family of 
four will continue to receive a $24 bonus— 
paying $84 for stamps worth $108. 


PRAISED BY M'GOVERN 


Mr. Butz’ announcement was immediately 
hailed by Senator George McGovern of South 
Dakota, a candidate for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination and chairman of the 
Senate Nutrition Committee. 

“This decision is not a victory for the Con- 
gress nor for the Department of Agriculture,” 
Senator McGovern said. “It is a victory only 
for the hungry poor.” 

Mr. McGovern and other Senators had 
criticized the cuts as an ironic result of a 
national uniform eligibility standard that 
was intended to broaden the program, which 
Congress passed last year. 

Pursuant to this legislation, the Agricul- 
ture Department limited participation in the 
food stamp program to persons with a family 
income of less than $360 a month. 

The cutoff point meant that 1.7 million 
people would be added to the program for 
the first time. Most of them are residents 
of Southern and Western states, which had 
previously set much lower income levels as 
the cutoff points for participation in the pro- 
gram. But at the same time, the $360 limit is 
lower than the cutoff point set in industrial 
states such as New York, where living costs 
are higher. 


Thus, 2.1 million people in those states 
would have had their benefits eliminated or 
reduced. The principal effect may have been 
even greater. Officials have expressed fears 
that bonus levels as low as $9 would have 
discouraged needy people from entering the 
food stamp program in the first place. 


PRIORITY TO THE POOREST 


The Agriculture Department defeated the 
regulations by saying it only made sense, 
given limited funds, to give priority to “the 
poorest of the poor.” 

But the department was extensively criti- 
cized for serving some poor people at the ex- 
pense of others, particularly when it was 
learned that the Administration was with- 
holding $200-million in appropriated funds. 

The criticism reached its highest point nine 
days ago, when representatives of 15 Gov- 
ernors and New York City met in Hartford 
and issued a strong appeal for abandonment 
of the cuts. They also called the new admin- 
istrative requirements an “intolerable bur- 
den.” 

Secretary Butz did not alter these require- 
ments, which are mandated by law, in his 
policy statement today. But he did promise 
technical assistance to the states to minimize 
any difficulty in implementing the newly 
revised regulations. 


ROCKEFELLER ‘DELIGHTED’ 


ALBANY, January 16—Governor Rockefel- 
ler said today that he was “delighted” with 
the Nixon Administration's decision to re- 
verse its food-stamp policy and restore full 
benefits to all eligible needy persons. 

“The decision means that 290,000 under- 
privileged New Yorkers, who otherwise would 
have lost the benefit of food stamps, can con- 
tinue to buy these stamps and stretch their 
food dollars,” Mr. Rockefeller said in a state- 
ment here. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan 13, 
1972] 


GROCERIES FOR THE POOR 


With another ponderous federal deficit 
foreseen, it isn't hard to understand why the 
Nixon administration keeps looking des- 
perately for programs that can be trimmed. 
What's difficult to comprehend is the seem- 
ing obsession with cutting back on funds for 
feeding poor people. No large savings are at 
stake, but public revulsion at these at- 
tempted economies is predictable beyond all 
doubt. There is a widely held conviction that 
the least this country can do for impover- 
ished people is to provide them with enough 
food, especially since there’s a surplus of it. 

First the budget-shrinkers tried last year 
to slash the funding of free lunches for poor 
schoolchildren, but an incensed Congress 
rammed through legislation to prevent that. 
Now another battle is brewing on the Hill 
over the administration’s impounding of $202 
million appropriated for the food stamp pro- 
gram, and the prospect of many present 
beneficiaries being declared ineligible under 
new rules. 

Congress last year appropriated $2.2 billion 
for food stamps, but apparently the adminis- 
tration hopes to save about 10 percent of 
that. And furthermore, the Agriculture De- 
partment has come up with new eligibility 
regulations, scheduled to take effect Febru- 
ary 1, that threaten to reduce benefits con- 
siderably and remove many people from the 
program. 

On its face, the move has a defensible pur- 
pose—to set uniform national eligibility 
standards, There is, as things now stand, a 
wide variation in participation requirements 
formulated by the various states. But in 
practice, the new standard regulations could 
reduce or eliminate the benefits of an esti- 
mated 2.1 million recipients (largely in the 
Northeastern states) while possibly bringing 
1.7 million additional persons (mainly in the 
South and West) into the program. 

That’s because in the North the family 
income ceiling that determines eligibility for 
food stamps is higher than in Southern and 
other rural states, because the cost of living 
is higher. Equalization would mean that 
many large, low-income urban families 
could no longer purchase stamps, and poor 
families everywhere would have to pay more 
for them. 

There is no question that Congress in 
voting a larger appropriation, intended to 
expand and not constrict this principal anti- 
hunger program. It was concerned particu- 
larly about the hardships caused by rising 
unemployment and under-employment in 
many urban sectors. So how, chagrined at 
being thwarted by administrative action, a 
number of lawmakers are preparing to force 
the issue when Congress reconvenes. 

They will press legislation to retain the 
more beneficent eligibility standards and 
purchase prices for stamps, and they prob- 
ably will succeed. The administration should 
remove the necessity for that by abandoning 
these new strictures before the effective date. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

Jan. 13, 1972] 
EVADING THE WILL oF CONGRESS 

In impounding $202,000,000 in anti-hunger 
funds, the Nixon Administration is trying to 
frustrate the will of Congress by playing one 
of its favorite political games. Congress last 
summer, with the specific intent of enlarging 
the federal food stamp program, added $202,- 
000,000 to the Administration’s budget re- 
quest of $2 billion. Now—as a result of an 
Administration decision, responsibility for 
which cannot be pinpointed because of buck- 
passing between the agencies involved—the 
spending of 10 per cent of the food stamp 
money appropriated by Congress has been 
forbidden. 
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The same thing happened last year when 
hundreds of areas across the country were 
denied money for food stamps which had 
been appropriated by Congress because the 
President’s Office of Management and Budget 
refused to release funds actually earmarked 
for the purpose. Impoundment has become a 
favored device of the Nixon Administration 
to avoid spending more money than the Ad- 
ministration wants for congressionally-ap- 
proved social welfare programs such as urban 
renewal, regional medical clinics, farm loans 
and food stamps. 

The obverse of the impoundment tech- 
nique employed by the Administration to 
spend money which Congress has not appro- 
priated, is the use of the so-called unex- 
pended authority (unspent funds in appro- 
priation pipelines) to shift funds to unap- 
proved programs, particularly with respect to 
pet Pentagon projects and foreign military 
aid. Although various administrations have 
for years used evasive fiscal tactics to cir- 
cumvent the will of Congress, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has refined the techniques and 
enlarged the scope of evasion to such an ex- 
tent that it has distorted legislative priori- 
ties more than any previous one. 

When the effect is to deny food and other 
aid to the poor and to inflate the fare of the 
military bureaucracy, the manipulation of 
appropriations is especially reprehensible. 
The offense is compounded when the Admin- 
istration uses the elastic executive power to 
release funds for favored projects and for fa- 
vored congressional incumbents. Although 
more individual members are finally showing 
more resentment over being ignored, the leg- 
islators can only reassert their rightful con- 
stitutional power over the purse strings by 
taking concerted action against the execu- 
tive. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1972] 
Tue LATEST FOOD PROGRAM REVERSAL 


In what now seems almost a pattern, the 
Department of Agriculture has again re- 
versed its policy on one of its food aid pro- 
grams. This time, instead of two million food 
stamp recipients having their benefits cut 
and 100,000 losing them totally, a decision 
was made not to cut or drop anyone. Origi- 
nally, the department planned to hold 
spending to $2 billion of the $2.2 billion Con- 
gress had appropriated for food stamps this 
year. Thanks to protests from Congress, gov- 
ernors, mayors and the poor themselves, Sec- 
retary Butz said earlier this week that the 
full amount will now be spent. 

The Department of Agriculture has shown 
it has the bigness of mind to reverse itself, 
but since these reversals have happened so 
often in the past two years it can be won- 
dered what is in the department's mind in 
the first place. It is even more confusing 
when, overall, the department’s record on 
food aid programs is considered; generally, 
it is a good one, with millions now receiv- 
ing benefits who a few years ago received 
none. But why is so much pressure needed 
to get Officials to go all out, that is, merely 
to carry out the programs authorized by 
Congress? 

As a way of getting food to those who need 
it and are entitled to it, the food stamp 
program is of course anything but ideal. 
What is needed is a direct cash payment pro- 
gram, one that would eliminate both the 
kind of regulations the Department of Agri- 
culture has been reversing itself on and the 
stigma of poverty often present for those 
who must buy food with stamps. Some ver- 
sions of the welfare bill now in Congress 
provide direct cash payments, although the 
changeover will mean nothing if the pay- 
ments do not at least match the current 
benefits. A further advantage of direct pay- 
ments is that the Office of Management and 
Budget would be less involved; as Sen. 
George McGovern, chairman of the Senate 
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Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, wrote to Secretary Butz in appeal- 
ing for a reversal, it is the OMB “which 
throughout the year past put the Agricul- 
ture Department into the unpopular posi- 
tion of cutting food programs, positions from 
which the Department ultimately had to re- 
treat.” 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1971] 


SEATTLE JOBLESS To Have CHOICE OF FREE 
SURPLUS FOOD OR STAMPS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture, faced 
with a federal court order and an embarass- 
ing offer of “foreign aid” from Japan, de- 
cided yesterday to provide surplus commodi- 
ties for the unemployed of the Seattle area. 

Seattle, where the 15.7 per cent unem- 
ployment is the nation’s worst, was to re- 
ceive 1,000 pounds of canned food from its 
“sister city” of Kobe, Japan. At the same 
time, a federal judge ruled that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was arbitrarily refus- 
ing to provide Seattle with surplus food in 
addition to its food-stamp program. 

Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz yester- 
day announced that USDA will bow to the 
court ruling and abandon its long-standing 
policy against operating both food programs 
in one area. Butz said the decision rests on 
“the singular conditions” in the Seattle 
area, A department spokesman insisted that 
the decision was not influenced by the food 
shipment from Japan. 

Sen. Warren G., Magnuson (D-Wash.) said, 
however in a Senate speech: “In one simple 
humanitarian gesture, Japan has made a 
mockery of our pious claims of being a na- 
tion dedicated to serving the cause of human 
dignity and concern for the wellbeing of our 
citizens.” 

USDA, which originally considered an ap- 
peal of the federal court ruling, announced 
that Seattle families, who are eligible for aid 
will now be able to choose whether they want 
the surplus food, which is free, or the food 
stamps, which must be purchased by the 
needy. 

In the Seattle area, where 106,000 are 
unemployed, many are technicians from the 
aerospace industry who are used to middle- 
class incomes, They need their cash to meet 
mortgage payments to keep their homes, 
so the surplus food program may be more 
attractive to many of them. 


[From Time magazine, Jan, 24, 1972] 
HUNGER IN SEATTLE 


The sky, was slate gray. Snow, which had 
fallen a few nights before, had turned to 
slush, About 50 people, some with small chil- 
dren, waited patiently for more than an hour 
in front of a former supermarket at 23rd and 
Madison in Seattle's shabby central area. 
When the doors opened at 10 a.m., the people 
entered quickly and filled shopping carts with 
free surplus food—dry beans, scrambled-egg 
mix and a score of other items. Hundreds of 
other Seattle residents followed, collecting 
an allotment of 40 Ibs, per person, In less 
than a week, workers at the store distributed 
125,000 lbs. of food. Two weeks later, 220,000 
lbs. of food had been given away. 

Thus the first of three free-food distribu- 
tion centers in the Seattle area opened just 
before the New Year; five more will be opened 
later. The food was supplied by the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture after more than five 
months of pressure from Washington Sen- 
ators Warren Magnuson and Henry (‘‘Scoop") 
Jackson, who had urged that federal food 
surpluses be sent to Seattle to feed the city’s 
hungry. People on welfare, those collecting 
Social Security benefits and most of the 
30,500 who exhausted their unemployment 
benefits are eligible for free food under the 
new program. 

Hunger became a problem in Seattle almost 
two years ago, when the city’s economy began 
to falter because of the layoff of 63,000 work- 
ers at Boeing, Seattle's largest employer. An 
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ailing forest-products industry added to the 
problem, and the result was an unemploy- 
ment rate of about 12% at the start of 1972. 
Of the 1,400,000 people living in the three- 
county area in and around Seattle, 72,500 
were out of work. 

Until the Federal Government came tar- 
dily to the rescue, Seattle's jobless relied 
mainly on an impressive, volunteer, church 
and community effort called Neighbors in 
Need, started in November 1970 to mobilize 
Seattle’s haves to aid its have-nots. By De- 
cember 1971, the group had given out nearly 
500,000 bags of food, and its 1,500 volunteer 
workers had put in 400,000 man-hours feed- 
ing an average of 15,000 people per week. 
The food came from door-to-door collections 
and other individual donations. Washington 
farmers gave tons of apples, pears, potatoes 
and wheat; one package contained two live 
chickens. 

HELP FROM KOBE 


The Seattle Totems professional hockey 
team collected 1,000 donations of food for 
Neighbors at one of its games. The Seattle 
SuperSonics professional basketball team 
drew 900 paying customers—at $1 a head—to 
@ practice session, The proceeds, and food 
donated by another 600 fans in lieu of cash 
admissions, went to the Neighbors’ hunger 
program, Help also came from Kobe, Japan, 
Seattle's “sister city,” which had received 
shipments of food and supplies from Seattle 
residents after World War II. Last week Ac- 
tress Katharine Cornell sent a $500 check. 

When he told the Senate of the Japanese 
gifts, Magnuson declared; “I have never felt 
disgraced by my Government. But today I 
stand here on the floor of the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world in total humilia- 
tion.” Magnuson was angry because he, Jack- 
son and others had repeatedly requested that 
surplus food in warehouses and granaries 
around the country be sent to Seattle. Agri- 
culture and Administration officials, though 
sympathetic, thought that they were ham- 
strung by federal regulations, 


SPACE SHUTTLE 


But in November, the staff of the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs issued a report contending that the 
Agriculture Department was violating the 
intent of the laws by withholding the surplus 
food, A federal district court agreed. Three 
weeks later, Magnuson asked his fellow Sen- 
ators to approve a resolution that would pre- 
vent the department from appealing the 
court decision; it passed. By mid-December, 
4,000,000 lbs. of surplus food—enough to feed 
100,000 people for a month—began arriving 
in Seattle. The shipments will continue as 
long as needed. 

Seattle will need more than free food. 
While much of the rest of the country is be- 
ginning to feel the end of the recession, and 
unemployment is leveling off in many areas, 
Seattle has not yet shared in this trend. Some 
90,000 in the state may get 13 more weeks of 
aid through the Extension of Unemployment 
Benefits Act signed by President Nixon in 
December, Nixon's approval of the space- 
shuttle development project (Time, Jan. 17) 
also could improve the city’s employment 
outlook if Boeing gets a healthy portion of 
the contracts to be awarded this summer. The 
38,000 workers still at Boeing were somewhat 
upset when the Pay Board rejected a pro- 
posed 12% pay increase for aerospace workers 
and then voted to limit the first year raise to 
8.3%. Although some Boeing employees fired 
off protest letters and telegrams to the Presi- 
dent, most admitted that they were happy 
they still had jobs to go to. In Seattle, that 
is all that matters. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 10, 1971] 
BUNDLES FOR SEATTLE 

Who would have dreamed 30 years ago, in 

the direct wake of Pearl Harbor, that some- 


day the Japanese might be sending a version 
of care packages to America. But it happened 
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this week. The city of Kobe, Japan, has a 
“sister-city” relationship with Seattle, and 
from Kobe has come 1,000 pounds of canned 
food and rice noodles to be distributed to the 
hungry unemployed in the Seattle area. 

If that doesn’t embarrass the Nixon admin- 
istration it ought to. So should the ruling 
this week of a federal judge who declared 
that former Secretary of Agriculture Hardin 
has “abused his discretion” and acted unlaw- 
fully in refusing to establish a food-distribu- 
tion program for the many people who are 
going hungry in Seattle. 

The Seattle area, largely because of sharp 
cutbacks in Boeing's aerospace contracts, has 
the nation’s most serious unemployment 
problem. More than 100,000 people are out of 
work, well over double the total of two years 
ago. As a recent report of the Senate Select 
Subcommittee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs points out, a great many of Seattle’s 
jobless are formerly prosperous engineers, 
technical personnel and skilled craftsmen, 
people who possess homes, cars, insurance 
policies and other assets the middle-class 
takes for granted. 

These people are in a peculiar situation. 
Their assets are worth enough, at least on 
paper, so that these families are ineligible 
for welfare or food stamps. Even if they do 
qualify for food stamps, families with no 
more income than unemployment compensa- 
tion frequently have too little cash with 
which to buy them. Seattle's churches and 
charities have pitched in with food assist- 
ance. But their resources, as well as local 
public funds, are limited. 

The Agriculture Department could easily 
have helped by distributing free food in Seat- 
tle under the surplus-commodity program. 
While federal law prohibits the use of both 
the food-stamp and commodity programs in 
any one area, an exception is made where 
local and state leaders declare an emergency. 
But Agriculture, minimizing the food prob- 
lem in Seattle, has consistently turned down 
all pleas from that city and the State of 
Washington. 

The administration’s policy has been need- 
lessly tough and wrongheaded; and it would 
be incredible were Agriculture’s new Secre- 
tary Butz and the President's domestic ad- 
visers to decide to appeal the court decision. 
With no further delay, they should reverse 
their course and get to Seattle some Ameri- 
can food parcels. 


[From the Pasco, Wash., Tri-City Herald, 
Noy. 29, 1971] 


SEATTLE AREA HUNGER CONFIRMED By STUDY 


WasHINncTon.—A Senate committee staff 
study has concluded that many Seattle-area 
families are hungry and that the situation 
probably will get worse as more families ex- 
haust their unemployment benefits. 

The study of unemployment and hunger in 
Seattle was conducted by the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 

The staff recommendations, including dis- 
tribution of federal surplus foods as well as 
food stamps, were endorsed by Sen. George 
McGovern, D-S.D., committee chairman and 
Sen. Charles Percy, R-Ill., ranking Repub- 
lican. 

During an inquiry in Seattle the week of 
Oct. 25, the staff found “widespread evidence 
that many families are suffering nutritional 
deprivation,” 

The report says with unemployment at a 
record 13 per cent and expected to continue 
at about 11 per cent, the situation will worsen 
as families exhaust unemployment benefits 
at an increasing rate. 

The staff also concluded that probably less 
than halt of those eligible for the Food Stamp 
Program are participating. 

“Clearly, many are not paticipating because 
they cannot afford to buy into the program 
to receive their bonus stamps,” the report 
said. 

It contrasted food stamps with the program 
of direct surplus food distribution, which the 
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Agriculture Department 
turned down for Seattle. 

“A food-stamp allotment of $28 to a person, 
when he needs $14 to buy the stamps and 
doesn't have that $14, is useless,” the report 
says. “That same person, however, would be 
entitled to $18 worth of surplus food for 
nothing.” 

Church-supported voluntary food banks, 
which have met 300,000 requests for food, are 
in danger of collapsing because “the com- 
munity has simply run out of the ability to 
give,” the report continues. 

“There is deep concern throughout the 
community about the possible adverse effects 
of an end to the food banks, particularly 
should it occur as winter approaches. 

“There is clearly a demonstrated need for 
further food assistance in the Seattle area... 
The federal government's direct distribution 
program could be of vital assistance in 
alleviating the area's nutritional needs.” 

The committee staff says the Agriculture 
Department has ample food available and 
clear legislative authority to apprcve the 
state’s application to operate a direct dis- 
tribution program along with the food stamp 
program. 

The department, the report says, takes the 
position that it will not approve such an 
application for Seattle, or any other area. 

Many of the “new poor” in Seattle would 
still be ineligible for federal food programs 
because of such assets as a home and car. 

“It is imperative that these families have 
someplace to turn in moments of crisis, so 
they will not go hungry,” the report says. 

It recommends a food-assistance experi- 
ment, using money appropriated for the 
emergency food and medical services program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity to sup- 
port the voluntary food banks in Seattle. 

McGovern said the study documents the 
need for emergency assistance in the Seattle 
area, and “I hope that the facts developed 
will lead to a change of heart and of mind 
by the Agriculture Department.” 

Percy said “It seems incongruous for this 
Nation with the most bountiful harvest this 
year in its history to share that largess with 
millions of Pakistani refugees and not to see 
fit to provide food to malnourished American 
families who are in great need because of 
conditions beyond their control.” 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 9, 1971] 
JAPANESE SEND Foop To JOBLESS IN SEATTLE 
(By Nick Kotz) 


Unemployed residents of Seattle, Wash., 
began receiving foreign aid donations from 
Japan this week. At the same time, a federal 
judge said the U.S. Agriculture Department 
has illegally withheld food aid from the city. 

The foreign aid is coming from Seattle’s 
“sister city” of Kobe, which shipped 1,000 
pounds of canned food and rice noodles to the 
jobless poor. 

Kobe offered the food to Seattle as a ges- 
ture of friendship after learning of the city’s 
massive unemployment problem and of the 
unwillingness of the U.S. government to dis- 
tribute surplus food under the commodity 
distribution program. The Japanese food is 
being distributed by Neighbors in Need, a 
church-sponsored privately operated food 
bank program. 

On Tuesday, U.S. District Judge William 
Beeks of Seattle, in a sharply worded ruling, 
declared that former Agriculture Secretary 
Clifford Hardin had unlawfully denied the 
city a food commodity program and thereby 
had “abused his discretion” and acted in an 
“arbitrary and capricious manner.” 

Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.), chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Human 
Need, yesterday asked the new Agriculture 
Secretary, Earl Butz, to heed the court order. 
He reminded Butz that he had pledged sup- 
port of food aid during the Senate fight over 
his confirmation. Earlier, Butz had been 
sharply critical of food aid programs. 

An Agriculture Department spokesman said 


repeatedly has 
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yesterday, however, that the department has 
not yet decided whether it will accept the 
court ruling and implement a commodity 
program or whether it will appeal the deci- 
sion to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The legal dispute concerns the unwilling- 
ness of USDA to utilize a provision of the 
1971 Food Stamp Act, which permits a 
county, in emergency situations, to operate 
both the food stamp program and the com- 
modity distribution program. 

USDA has contended that both programs 
were not needed in Seattle, and said it would 
not permit any county to have both food 
programs, 

The Nixon administration therefore turned 
down a bipartisan request that came from 
State, county, and city officials and the 
state's congressional delegation. The officials 
also unsuccessfully presented their case to 
John Erlichman, a former Seattle attorney 
and now the President’s assistant for domes- 
tic affairs. 

They pointed out that 106,000 persons are 
now unemployed in Seattle which has been 
hard hit by cutbacks in the aerospace indus- 
try, and that many unemployed cannot qual- 
ify for food stamps or afford them. The city’s 
15.7 per cent unemployment rate is the na- 
tion’s highest. 

The Senate Select Committee on Nutrition, 
in a report entitled “Seattle: Unemployment, 
the New Poor, and Hunger,” said that thou- 
sands of engineers, technicians and other 
normally well paid employees had too much 
in assets to qualify for food stamps. Others 
couldn’t afford to pay for stamps after mak- 
ing payments on their homes, autos and in- 
surance policies. 

The lawsuit in behalf of Seattle’s “new 
poor” was filed against USDA by Ronald 
Pollack, an attorney for the Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law, which is based in 
New York. 

Judge Beeks ruled that the Agriculture 
Secretary had acted unlawfully by estab- 
lishing national policy against permitting 
any county to operate both food programs. 
In the Seattle case, the judge said the Secre- 
tary’s action was “arbitrary and capricious 
and an abuse of discretion. 

“Congress clearly intended that in areas 
experiencing severe economic hardship, dual 
operation (of food programs should be per- 
mitted,” Judge Beeks said. “Large numbers of 
the poor are finding it impossible to obtain 
adequate nutrition under the food stamp 
programs because their net incomes are too 
low to afford food stamps. 

“If dual operation cannot gain approval 
here with the unemployment rate the high- 
est in the nation for a metropolitan area and 
where thousands have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation, then the (Food 
Stamp Reform) act has been rendered a 
nullity.” 

Mike McManus, director of Operation Hun- 
ger, a Seattle program soliciting voluntary 
food aid for the unemployed, told the Sen- 
ate committee that “the community simply 
has run out of the ability to give.” 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 2, 1971] 
THE NEW Poor OF SEATTLE 


It has been known for some time that 
hard days have come to Seattle and sur- 
rounding areas in Washington state. The 
unemployment rate for Seattle has reached 
over 13 per cent, now the highest in the 
nation. As is commonly known, this eco- 
nomic plunge has been largely caused by 
the declining activity of the aerospace in- 
dustry over the past several years; it is 
said that from January 1970 through August 
1971, unemployment went from 43,900 to 
106,400. 

A unique situation exists for many of the 
families who are now getting by on unem- 
ployment insurance, public assistance, food 
stamps, school lunches or neighborhood gen- 
erosity: they are both poor and not poor 
The newly unemployed are, in large part, 
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well educated and highly skilled. They possess 
houses, cars, life insurance policies, belong 
to clubs, go on vacations and are generally 
accustomed to a comfortable life. Yet they 
are barely able to get by. A report of the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, issued earlier this week, calls 
this group “the new poor.” The irony of their 
situation, said the report, is that the ac- 
cumulated assets of the family “have only 
bargain-sale value on the open market, and 
therefore, could only be sold at staggering 
losses. Yet these assets render many of the 
new poor ineligible for the benefits of the 
State’s public assistance program and for 
the federal food stamp program.” 

An immediate and increasingly desperate 
problem for many of the newly unemployed 
is food. A well-run food stamp program has 
been operating, along with school lunches; 
both are federal programs and both have 
been rapidly expanded for the crisis. In ad- 
dition, some 34 church-sponsored food banks 
have been helping out. But city, county and 
State officials have stated that these efforts— 
federal and private—are not enough. One 
serious problem, as Rep. Thomas Foley (D- 
Wash.) has noted, is that a family receiving 
unemployment insurance must use that mon- 
ey for such things as mortgage payments, 
utilities, medical expenses, transportation 
(to seek a new job); thus, little or no money 
is left over to buy food stamps. 

Congress foresaw such emergencies and 
wrote provisions into the law in 1970 for the 
Department of Agriculture to run a direct 
food distribution program concurrently with 
a food stamp program. An advantage of the 
former is that although the food is less va- 
ried, it is free. In normal conditions, the 
law prohibits the two programs in one area, 
but an exception may be made when the 
state or local government believes it has an 
emergency and is willing to pay for the ad- 
ministrative costs. This willingness has been 
expressed. To date, however, the Department 
of Agriculture has refused to establish the 
second program of free food distribution. A 
department Official says that the government 
has no “hard evidence” of a grave food prob- 
lem in Seattle. This is odd; staff members 
of the Senate Nutrition Committee had no 
trouble finding hard evidence, nor have city 
and state officials. What are the 34 emergency 
food banks in business for? 

Since no area has yet to have these two 
programs running concurrently, the Agricul- 
ture Department is apparently reluctant to 
set a precedent. If Seattle is allowed two 
programs, other places will soon be in line 
for the same request. But what does this 
argument—and the one of “no hard evi- 
dence”—mean to a community where many 
have little or no food. Regarding its current 
stance, an official in the Department of Agri- 
culture said there is “a chance we'll change.” 
If so, the department has little time to waste 
the reasons for change are strong and grow- 
ing. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 29, 1971] 
Foop SOUGHT FOR SEATTLE’s SKILLED Poor 


A Senate panel called on the government 
yesterday to provide emergency food supplies 
for a new kind of poor—well-educated and 
highly skilled professionals in Seattle who 
have been hit by an economic depression. 

The Senate Nutrition Committee, describ- 
ing the situation in once-booming Seattle 
as an economic disaster, said many families 
there are going hungry. Unemployment is 
running at 13 per cent. 

The crisis is caused by sharp cuts in the 
payroll of the Boeing Aircraft Co. and related 
firms. 

The Senate committee said the “new poor” 
own houses, cars, life insurance policies, even 
luxuries like boats, yet do not have enough 
money to eat. 

The committee reported: “Unemployment 
compensation, combined with careful plan- 
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ning and husbanding of other resources, has 
enabled most families to retain the assets of 
a lifetime’s work,” but these assets “could 
only be sold at staggering losses.” 

Yet these assets make many of those who 
are out of work ineligible for existing federal 
and local food programs. 

The Senate committee, headed by Demo- 
cratic presidential contender George Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota, investigated after 
the Agriculture Department refused a re- 
quest from the state for free distribution of 
food surpluses in Seattle. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 29, 1971] 


AGENCY ASSAILED ON SEATTLE Foop—STAFF OF 
SENATE COMMITTEE ASKS ACTION To AID 
NEEDY 

(By Juan M. Vasquez) 

WASHINGTON, November 28.—A Senate 
committee's staff charged today that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was violating Con- 
gressional intent by refusing to institute a 
direct, free food distribution program to feed 
the hungry in Seattle. 

Its report contends that the food stamp 
program and other public assistance efforts 
have failed to meet the area’s nutritional 
needs. 

The 26-page report was prepared by the 
staff of the Senate Select Committee on Nu- 
trition and Human Needs. 

It was prepared at the request of the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator George McGov- 
ern, Democrat of South Dakota, and its 
ranking Republican member, Senator Charles 
H. Percy of Illinois. The full committee did 
not act on the staff report, which presented 
& bleak picture of Seattle’s economy. 

There are almost as many unemployed in 
the area now as were employed by the aero- 
space industry there at its peak, the report 
says, while the food stamp program has 
grown from 93,000 participants in 1969 to 
263,000 and the dollar value of the stamps 
has grown from $6.6-million to 44.2-million, 


“ECONOMIC DISASTER” 


“Despite the generally sound economic base 
of the state as a whole, it is not unfair to call 
Seattle an area of ‘economic disaster,’” the 
report states. It says that the general unem- 
ployment rate of more than 13 per cent is the 
highest in the nation. 

The report, made public today, is titled 
“Seattle: Unemployment, the New Poor, and 
Hunger.” 

It argues for more Federal help in the 
form of a direct food distribution program 
to run concurrently with the food stamp 
program, and even further Federal help for 
those ineligible under existing programs. 

Under the food stamp program, a partici- 
pant may buy Federal food stamps that can 
be redeemed for groceries with a higher mon- 
etary value. Although the direct distribution 
program has some drawbacks, such as a nar- 
rower choice of foods, it is completely free. 


OFFICIAL DENIES CHARGE 


In 1970, Congress gave the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to institute concurrent 
food stamp and direct distribution programs 
if certain criteria are met. 

The report contends that such criterla— 
primarily that of evident need and a formal 
request from the State of Washington—have 
been met in Seattle but that the department 
has refused to comply. 

The assertion that the department is 
thwarting the intent of Congress was denied 
by a department official. 

Richard E. Lyng, assistant secretary for 
marketing and consumer services, said in a 
telephone interview that no “hard evidence” 
had been found to support an assertion of 
widespread malnutrition in the Seattle area. 

Such a finding would be necessary to trig- 
ger the provision for instituting concurrent 
food assistance programs. 
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The report states that "there is widespread 
evidence that many families are suffering 
nutrition deprivation.” But Mr. Lyng said: 

“We have been unable to find any evidence 
of that.” 

CALLED DISCRETIONARY 


Moreover, he said, the department is given 
discretionary authority to set up concurrent 
programs and is not required to do so. He 
added that no such concurrent programs had 
been set up since the 1970 amendment was 


According to the committee report, Seattle 
has responded to the unemployment and 
hunger problems by setting up an emergency 
food program called “Neighbors in Need.” 
Organized by church groups, the volunteer 
effort involves the distribution of food to 
the needy through 34 “emergency food 
banks.” The report suggests that the Federal 
Government provide financial help for this 
program. 

“It is currently estimated that the food 
banks are serving 12,000 persons a week, 
48,000 monthly,” the report states. 

“A large number of those persons going to 
the food banks report that they are unable 
to afford the cost of food stamps and that 
public assistance payments do not provide 
enough for them to eat adequately,” the 
report adds. The costs of stamps varies de- 
pending on family size and income level. 

Part of the report deals with the plight of 
“the new poor’—men and women who have 
been employed most of their lives but who 
have been affected by the slump in the aero- 
space industry. 

Although these persons have been able to 
accumulate “the assets of a lifetime work,” 
the report states, “The irony of the assets 
of the new poor is that they have only bar- 
gain-sale value on the open market, and, 
therefore, could only be sold at staggering 
losses. Yet these assets render many of the 
new poor ineligible for the benefits of the 
state's public assistance program and for the 
Federal food stamp program.” 


—" 


[From the Seattle Times, Nov. 28, 1971] 


SENATORS URGE Surpius-Foop USE FoR 
SEATTLE AREA 
(By Ray Ruppert) 

Senate investigators found in Seattle 
“widespread evidence that many families are 
suffering nutritional deprivation” and 
warned that the Neighbors in Need food- 
bank program is in danger of collapsing be- 
cause “the community has simply run out of 
the ability to give.” 

The staf of the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs made a 
strong recommendation for federal distribu- 
tion of commodities in the Puget Sound 
region in addition to the use of food stamps. 

The recommendation was endorsed by 
Senator George McGovern, South Dakota, 
Democrat, chairman, and Senator Charles 
Percy of Illinois, the ranking Republican on 
the committee. 

The staff conducted an inquiry in Seattle 
the week of October 25. The report’s contents 
were learned yesterday. 

Unemployment was a record 13 per cent 
and is expected to continue at about 11 
per cent for the next year, the report said. 
The hunger situation will get worse, the in- 
vestigators predicted, as families exhaust 
unemployment compensation at an increas- 
ing rate. 

Probably less than half of those eligible 
for food stamps are able to buy them, the 
report said. “Clearly, many are not par- 
ticipating because they cannot afford to buy 
into the program to receive bonus stamps.” 

The report continued, “A food-stamp al- 
lotment of $28 a person when he needs $14 
to buy the stamps and doesn’t have that 
$14 is useless. 

The Agriculture Department has refused 
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to have a dual program of both food stamps 
and surplus-food distribution here, despite 
many pleas by Neighbors in Need spokesmen 
and others. 

Mentioning the uncertain future of the 
food banks, the report said: 

“There is deep concern throughout the 
community about the possible adverse effects 
of an end to the food banks, particularly 
should it occur as winter approaches. 

“There is clearly a demonstrated need for 
further food assistance in the Seattle area. 
. . » The federal government's direct-distri- 
bution program could be of vital assistance 
in alleviating the area’s nutritional needs.” 

The Neighbors in Need food banks, estab- 
lished in 36 neighborhoods, have fed nearly 
400,000 persons in little more than a year. 
An estimated 20,000 persons a week are given 
food, obtained through donations of food 
and money. 

The committee staff said the Agriculture 
Department has ample food available and 
clear legislative authority to approve the 
State’s application to operate a direct-dis- 
tribution program along with the food-stamp 
program. 

Many of the “new poor” in Seattle would 
still be ineligible for federal food programs 
because of such assets as a home and auto- 
mobile. 

“It is imperative that these families have 
some place to turn in moments of crisis, so 
they will not go hungry,” the report said. 

The investigators recommended a food- 
assistance experiment, using money appro- 
priated for the emergency-food and medical- 
Services program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to support the voluntary food 
banks, 

McGovern said the study had documentéd 
the need for emergency assistance in the 
Seattle area. He added, “I hope that the facts 
developed will lead to a change of heart and 
of mind by the Agriculture Department.” 


[From the Evening Star, Aug. 25, 1971] 


McGovern Asks LIFTING OF SCHOOL LUNCH 
RULES 


Sen. George McGovern is asking the De- 
partment of Agriculture to withdraw new 
school lunch regulations, contending that 
they could curb expansion of the program, 
according to a staff member. 

Gerald Cassidy, general counsel for Mc- 
Govern’s Select Committee on Hunger and 
Malnutrition, said yesterday the number of 
children receiving school lunches under the 
program is expected to increase by almost 2 
million this year, “and I know they can't 
reach them under this budget.” 

McGovern, a Democratic presidential can- 
didate from South Dakota acted after the 
school-lunch directors of 33 states accused 
the Agriculture Department of bringing 
school-lunch programs to “a screeching halt” 
less than a month before schools open. 

ANNOUNCED AUGUST 13 

At an Aug. 7 meeting of the American 
School Food Service Association in Minneap- 
olis, the directors said the new regulations 
set spending ceilings that are unequivocally 
inadequate. The regulations were announced 
Aug. 13 but the association executives had 
been given a preview of them before Aug. 7. 

McGovern feels “the only reason that these 
regulations could be offered would be to curb 
expansion of the program and to conserve 
funds under the inadequate budget that the 
administration has requested for the pro- 
gram,” Cassidy said. 

If the regulations are not changed, Cassidy 
said, “we expect to have a hearing to explore 
the purposes behind adopting this policy.” 

The state school-lunch directors said the 
new regulations place greater restrictions on 
how they can spend federal school lunch 
funds and, considering the rising costs of food 
and labor, give them less to spend. 
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“Fiscal discipline is always difficult but it 
is absolutely essential . . . if we're to live 
within our budget,” said Asst. Secretary of 
Agriculture Richard Lyng when he an- 
nounced the regulations. 

The Department of Agriculture, which ad- 

ministers the school-lunch program, said it 
helped feed 5.1 million hungry children in 
the 1969-70 school year, and 7.3 million last 
year. 
“They should be reaching this year 9.1 
million,” Cassidy said. But, he said, the de- 
partment had asked for exactly the same 
amount of money from Congress this year 
that it had last year. 

Jack Quinn, another staff-member of the 
McGovern hunger committee, said this year’s 
request was $225 million for regular lunches 
for all children, $256 million for free or re- 
duced-price lunches for needy children, and 
$16.1 million for kitchen equipment and 
similar-nonfood items. 


MORE AUTHORIZED EARLIER 


Congress authorized spending $33 million 
for equipment this year when it wrote the 
law two years ago, Quinn said. 

He had most of the 23,000 schools that 
still have no lunch programs are either older 
inner-city schools or rural schools, both with 
no lunchrooms, and with a high concentra- 
tion of poor children who qualify for free or 
reduced-price lunches. 

A higher equipment appropriation would 
help bring them into the program, he said. 

The school-lunch directors termed inade- 
quate the average limit of 5-cents the federal 
government will pay for each regular school 
lunch under the new regulations, and the 30- 
cents for each free or reduced-price lunch. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1971] 
HUNGER IN THE CLASSROOM 


“Fiscal discipline is always difficult but it 
is absolutely essential . . . if we're to live 
within our budget.” Thus spoke Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng the 
other day in announcing some new belt- 
tightening regulations for administration of 
the school lunch program. He is entirely 
right about this, of course, and the directors 
of any chamber of commerce would have lit- 
tle difficulty in grasping the validity of his 
observation if they heard it in the course of 
@ luncheon speech as they were finishing 
their dessert and sipping their coffee. Dis- 
cipline is a term more easily understood on 
a full stomach than on an empty one. 

The fiscal discipline Mr. Lyng has in mind 
will be felt most intimately by a large num- 
ber of school children whose families can- 
not afford to buy lunches for them and who 
will, in consequence, be called upon to accept 
the discipline on empty stomachs. It is to 
take the form of a reduced contribution to 
the school lunch program by the federal gov- 
ernment, if proposed new regulations of the 
Agriculture Department go into effect. The 
formula by which federal funds are allocated 
to this program is a complicated one. But 
the nub of the matter appears to be that 
the department aims to contribute to the 
feeding of an expected 9.1 million poor and 
hungry children in the school year ahead 
with the same amount of money it supplied 
for the feeding of 7.3 million last year. The 
department did not ask for additional funds 
to finance the expected expansion; and, al- 
though Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $100 million out of a special fund 
available to the department, Secretary Har- 
din has declined to do this. 

The state directors of the school lunch 
program responded to these proposed regu- 
lations with a unanimous outburst of in- 
dignation. “The average rate of 30 cents per 
meal for free and reduced lunches set forth 
in proposed regulations,” they declared in a 
formal statement, “is unequivocally inade- 
quate, and furthermore we feel that such a 
limitation would jeopardize the existing pro- 
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gram and preclude any expansion to reach 
the additional estimated three to five mil- 
lion hungry children in America. The regu- 
latory restrictions and funding projections 
as proposed are bringing the school lunch 
programs to a screeching halt, and will re- 
sult in a termination of programs in many 
places. The state plans of operation as pre- 
pared for 1971-72 become null and void by 
each state as the plans were developed in 
good faith to meet the challenge of the 
President and Congress to feed the hungry 
children in America’s schools.” 

This impassioned statement comes from 
men and women in the field who have to 
administer the school lunch program. Their 
indignation is becoming. Senator George Mc- 
Govern, chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
reacted similarly, charging in a letter to 
Secretary Hardin that the proposed regula- 
tions “blatantly violate both the spirit and 
the letter of the school lunch law passed by 
Congress last year.” It is a curious order of 
priorities indeed that puts resuscitation of 
an aircraft manufacturer ahead of human 
hunger. It is a strange sort of fiscal discipline 
that puts its burden upon children. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL LUNCH PLAN FarLs To HELP 
1.9 MILLION POOR PUPILS 


WASHINGTON, August 29.—Today, nine 
months after President Nixon’s target date 
of Thanksgiving, 1970, for extending the 
school lunch program to reach all needy 
children, 19-million children of the poor get 
none of its benefits. 

But the Department of Agriculture—dele- 
gated the responsibility for carrying out the 
President's mandate—maintains that Mr. 
Nixon's original goal has technically been 
met. 

Edward J. Hekman, administrator of the 
Food and Nutrition Service Division of the 
department, said in an interview that Mr. 
Nixon’s goal was based on a figure of 6.6 
million needy children—a figure used fre- 
quently by Dr. Jean Mayer, the President's 
nutrition expert. 

Mr. Hekman said that his department had 
extended the lunch program to that num- 
ber of needy children by January, 1971— 
only two months behind schedule. He said 
that the number now reached was 7.4 mil- 
lion. 

A NEW TIME TABLE 


He said that statistics gathered later indi- 
cated that instead of 6.6 million, the esti- 
mate on which the president’s goal was based, 
there were 9.3 million needy children. 

“It would have been physically impossible 
to reach this new figure by Thanksgiving,” 
he said. 

Mr. Hekman said that the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil created by the 1970 amendment of the 
School Lunch Act had discussed a new time- 
table. 

“I expect the council to set a new target 
of about three years hence,” he said. “The 
problem is bringing the approximately 20,000 
schools not now a part of the program into 
the picture.” 

Mr. Hekman estimated that these schools— 
largely inner city or rural poverty areas— 
had one million eligible children. 


A MOOT QUESTION 


These, coupled with the 400,000 eligible 
but unreached children in schools that al- 
ready participate in the program, would ne- 
cessitate expenditure of about $570.4-million 
a year. 

This is based on Congress’ estimate of 
$100-million for equipment alone and on 
Mr. Hekman’s estimate of a Federal share 
of 42 cents a lunch for each of the 1.4 mil- 
lion additional children. 

The amount spent last year for free or re- 
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duced-price lunches totaled $356.4-million. 
The amount budgeted this year exceeds that 
amount by about $33-million, according to 
Mr. Hekman. 

Special provisions were made by Congress 
to provide $38-million in the fiscal year 1971 
and $33-million in the fiscal year 1972 to put 
facilities in nonprogram schools. 

The Administration cut this amount back 
to $16.1-million the first year and plans to 
use only $16-million this year. 

“It may not be enough, but it will go a 
long way,” Mr. Hekman said. 

The sizable increase in the number of 
needy children—from 3.8 million in 1969 to 
9.3 million today—is related to state-initi- 
ated changes in eligibility guidelines, Mr. 
Hekman said. 

The figure of 6.6 million children results 
from states using a $3,940 poverty level as 
a guideline, he said. Now, at least 22 states 
have raised their poverty-level standard to 
around $4,350. 

Opponents of the department’s methods 
of implementation and budgeting have ac- 
cused the Administration in recent weeks of 
using calculated methods to halt the growth 
of the program. 

The more notable critics include Senator 
George McGovern, Democrat of South Da- 
kota, and a group of 35 directors of state 
child nutrition programs. 


GUIDELINES CRITICIZED 


Each charged that while not cutting back 
in program funds, the Administration had 
designed Federal reimbursement guidelines 
that held the state liable for a matching 
portion above that of last year’s, in effect 
limiting expansion in states faced with fi- 
nancial problems. 

Members of Senator McGovern’s staff 
charged that funds in one special section 
had been released to states only after they 
had exhausted the two principal sections 
that provided funds under the lunch pro- 
gram act. 

Senator McGovern plans a Congressional 
hearing on the program Sept. 7. He said that 
he would ask the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and Mr. Hekman to testify. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 3, 1971] 
U.S. CUTTING SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS 
(By Jack Anderson) 


At Christmas time, 1969, President Nixon 
made a sugar-plum promise to the nation’s 
nine million needy children to end their hun- 
ger. Now his accountants are squeezing $300 
million out of the states’ school lunch pro- 
gram, which would have the effect of tak- 
ing food from the mouths of those same 
children. 

By depriving hungry children of school 
lunch money, the Nixon administration 
would saye enough ready cash, say, to bail 
out the corporate executives who have been 
mismanaging Lockheed. 

The school lunch budget is a complex $1.1 
billion document, which provides lunch sub- 
sidies that vary according to the needs of the 
children. The most needy children were sup- 
posed to get 60 cents per meal until the White 
House Scrooges went to work on the budget. 
They triumphantly saved $300 million by 
slashing the subsidy to a stark 35 cents under 
a complicated new formula. 

Theoretically, the states are supposed to 
make up the difference. But most states, lack- 
ing the funds, will merely reduce the feeding 
of hungry children. 

This scheme to water the soup of the poor 
was worked out by budget and agriculture 
officials in a series of private meetings and 
telephone talks. The chief Scrooge at the 
backroom meeting was President Nixon’s as- 
sistant budget director, Richard Nathan. The 
Agriculture Department was represented by 
Assistant Secretary Richard Lying and nutri- 
tion administrator Edward Hekman. 
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DOUBLE PRESSURE 


They were under pressure to cut the budget 
not only from the President but from the 
equally formidable Rep. Jamie Whitten (D- 
Miss.). As chairman of the House Agriculture 
Appropriations subcommittee, he is accus- 
tomed to dictating how agriculture funds will 
be spent. And school lunches come out of 
the agriculture budget. 

Part of the money set aside by Congress for 
the lunch program is supposed to be taken 
from a customs revenue fund, which Whitten 
has always guarded jealously. He wants to 
keep his fund available to bail out rich farm- 
ers who have poor harvests. 

State officials, meanwhile, have raised an 
almighty howl over the report that their 
needy children will be short-changed 25 cents 
per meal. Agriculture Department spokesmen, 
talking to us, sought to minimize this out- 
cry. But we have obtained some of the com- 
plaints from their private files. Here are 
typical excerpts: 

Memphis School Superintendent John 
Freeman: “We cannot continue our free 
lunch program as it is presently operated if 
the (Agriculture Department) puts its pro- 
posed regulations into effect.” 

Mrs. Carl A. Peterson, Nebraska’s Urban 
League welfare task force chairman: “It 
would be a grave error for the (Agriculture 
Department) to deny to hungry children 
what in thousands of families is the only real 
meal such children have each day.” 

Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.), the Sen- 
ate nutrition committee chairman, is also 
mad as a hornet over the school lunch slash. 
In a private letter to Agriculture Secretary 
Cliff Hardin, the senator has condemned the 
reduction as “regressive.” He has also sum- 
moned budget and agriculture officials to an 
emergency hearing on Sept. 7. 

This has unnerved agriculture officials who 
now tell us their minds are still open. The 
budget cut “is not locked up by any means,” 
administrator Hekman assured us. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 6, 1971] 
FEEDING HUNGRY CHILDREN 


The Administration, under pressure from 
critics of the Federal school lunch program, 
acknowledges that 1.9-million needy children 
are still not being fed. No deluge of official 
statements about progress made and targets 
met can disguise the national disgrace in- 
volved in having so many youngsters go 
hungry. 

The Department of Agriculture, adminis- 
trator of the program, finds statistical com- 
fort in noting that President Nixon’s promise 
to have 6.6 million children on the school 
lunch roster by Thanksgiving 1970 was ful- 
filled, with only two months’ delay. What 
causes the present gap, the department ex- 
plains, is that the definition of poverty has 
changed and the number of needy children 
now turns out to be 9.3 million, not 6.6 mil- 
lion. 

Such statistics do not make unfed children 
any less hungry. It is appalling to find Agri- 
culture Department spokesmen estimating 
that it may take three years before the rest 
of the poverty-level children can be included 
in the program. By then the damage caused 
by nutritional deficiencies may be beyond 
repair. 

Particularly puzzling is the department’s 
claim that lack of food service equipment in 
many schools remains a major obstacle. In 
1969 the Administration announced, with 
much fanfare, that revised regulations 
would speed airline-style lunches to children 
in unequipped schools. 

All the unanswered questions and statis- 
tical alibis give credence to complaints that 
budget-cutting is the real cause of the de- 
lays. In two successive years the Administra- 
tion has cut Congressional authorizations for 
food-service facilities in half, and further 
cuts are said to be contemplated in the 
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amount of money to be made available for 
lunches in the new school year. In addition, 
rigid matching requirements appear to have 
hurt the program in precisely those states 
where poverty is the most serious problem. 

Hearings before the Senate's Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, scheduled for 
this week by Chairman George McGovern, 
should aim at putting an end to the battle 
of statistics. There is a simple yardstick: The 
program is inadequate if one child goes 


hungry. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1971] 
McGovern Scores PUPIL LUNCH PLAN 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 7.—Senator George Mc- 
Govern, chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, ac- 
cused the Department of Agriculture today 
to bowing to pressure from the Office of 
Management and Budget to cut over-all costs 
of the school lunch program. The South Da- 
kota Democrat agreed with school officials 
who have charged before the nutrition com- 
mittee that newly revised rules for funding 
the program will bar the inclusion of 1.9 
million needy children. 

Specifically at issue at the hearing was a 
new allocation formula, revised Aug. 18, that 
school officials across the country contended 
would cut Federal reimbursement to schools 
from 60 cents to 35. 

The school officials and a group of sympa- 
thetic Senators and Representatives contend 
that the reimbursement rate of 35 cents will 
force school systems either to provide the 
remaining cost of lunches out of their own 
funds or to curtail their programs. The aver- 
age cost for each lunch is 50 cents, according 
to the Agriculture Department. 


SUBSTANTIAL CUTS CHARGED 


Lawrence Bartlett, chairman of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association, testi- 
fied today that the new regulations substan- 
tially cut the funds many school districts 
were expecting. 

He said that cuts of $9-million were ex- 
pected for California, $3.2-million for Massa- 
chusetts, $1.4 million for Detroit, $1.2-mil- 
lion for New Mexico, $375,000 for Indian- 
apolis and $750,000 for St. Louis. 

Josephine Martin, State Director of School 
Food Services in Georgia, told the committee 
that even based on the Department of Agri- 
culture’s own “inadequate” reimbursement 
rate of 35 cents, a minimum of $180-million 
was needed to sustain the lunch program at 
last year’s level in view of its growth rate 
of 10 per cent. 

The school lunch program budget for the 
fiscal year 1972 is $78.8-million above last 
year’s, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The amount spent last year for free or 
reduced-priced lunches totaled $356.4-mil- 
lion. The amount budgeted this year exceeds 
that amount by about $33-million, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Critics also attacked the department for 
having released the proposed regulations less 
than a month before schools opened and 
while Congress was in recess. 

Richard E. Lyng, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, said that school officials mis- 
understood the regulations. He said that they 
represented a “dramatic breakthrough that 
will enable school systems to bring in as 
many needy children as they want with the 
assurance that they are guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 35 cents per meal per child.” 

PRESSURE SUGGESTED 

“Is it true that you were under pressure 
from the Budget Director to cut the over-all 
costs of your program?” Mr. McGovern asked 
Mr. Lyng. 

“We haven't cut the cost of the program,” 
Mr. Lyng replied. “Our restraint is the 
amount of money appropriated by Congress.” 

“But what we are really talking about is a 
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situation where the Office of Management and 
Budget told you to cut to a certain figure, 
isn't that correct?" Mr. McGovern persisted. 

“In that the O.M.B. approves our budget 
before it is submitted to Congress, yes, it has 
some say,” Mr. Lyng replied. 

Mr. McGovern said that the reduction from 
60 cents to 35 cents for each lunch would 
result in a $300-million cut in the program 
and suggested that the Nixon Administration 
was backing away from Congress’ and its 
own commitment to feed all hungry school 
children. 


[From the Washington Star, Sept, 8, 1971] 
SCHOOL LUNCH CRUNCH 


Agreed, that the times call for selective 
governmental austerity. But about the last 
service that should be affected by it is the 
feeding of school children. That’s because 
school is the only place where millions of 
children get a square meal, and because 
Many others—possibly two million—can’'t 
even get lunches there. 

But the Agriculture Department, just af- 
ter Congress went home for its month-long 
vacation, hatched some questionable new 
lunch regulations that took effect when 
schools reopened for the current term. The 
alterations, say the school-lunch directors 
of 33 states, can bring the program to “a 
screeching halt.” That is without doubt an 
exaggeration. But the new spending lim- 
itations certainly can compound the inade- 
quacies that already afflict the program, 
constricting it when it needs to be en- 
larged. 

What the department plans, in essence, 
is to hold back half the allocations that 
help finance free and reduced-price lunches 
for poor children, until the states demon- 
strate by exhausting their other funds that 
they really need the money. They've come 
to expect 60 cents for each “poverty lunch” 
in federal aid, but now they'll have some 
difficulty getting more than 30 cents. 

And schools will be held to a five-cent 
limit of federal aid on regular (non-poy- 
erty) school lunches. That was shown to be 
insufficient last year, and it will be even 
less adequate during the next school term 
with inflated costs and more youngsters to 
feed. Congress last year provided extra 
“bail-out” money because some states were 
unable to pay their share of the regular 
lunch program, and they were given up to 
12 cents in federal assistance. 

Moreover, the states contend they already 
have proved their needs, with detailed plans 
submitted to the Agriculture Department 
earlier this year. They see very little chance 
of coming up with more state matching 
money. So state directors fear that school- 
lunch prices will have to be raised as a 
result of the new requirements, and that 
food services may have to be curtailed. 

The Agriculture Department's reasoning 
in these matters is convoluted, but some 
impressions are inescapable: The depart- 
ment is intent on holding down federal 
spending for school lunches, and its ma- 
neuvers and policies threaten to delay a 
needed expansion of the program. In an- 
nouncing the new regulations, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng said 
that “fiscal discipline” is always difficult, 
but is an absolute necessity “if we're to 
live within our budget.” The problem is 
that Agriculture asked Congress for no in- 
crease in lunch funds for the next year in 
spite of the swelling costs and needs. 

Nor has it moved vigorously enough to 
aid the 23,000 public schools, mostly in poor 
areas, that have no lunch programs at all. 
It wants to spend less than half the money 
that Congress authorized for that purpose. 

Congress should demand explanations 
from Agriculture officials. The feeding of 
children should not be subjected to the 
strictest of fiscal disciplines. 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1971] 
U.S. DENIES CUTTING SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS 


The Nixon administration yesterday de- 
nied repeated charges that it has cut spend- 
ing for school lunch programs so severely 
that up to 2 million needy children will go 
hungry this year. 

Assistant Secretary of Agricuilture Rich- 
ard Lyng insisted at a hearing of the Senate 
Select Hunger Committee that more money 
will be available than ever before—$667.3 
million—to provide poor youngsters with a 
wholesome meal each day. 

“We believe that significant additional 
progress is possible,” Lyng said. “In fact... 
we believe that our proposal presents a dra- 
matic breakthrough in program funding.” 

Chairman George S. McGovern (D-S.D.) 
said he called the hearing in response to "an 
outcry” raised by local and state school offi- 
cials around the nation over changes in 
school lunch funding proposed by the Agri- 
culture Department on Aug. 13. 

Critics charged that the revisions amount- 
ed to cutting federal reimbursement from 
60 cents to 35 cents per meal. They said this 
would force schools either to make up the 
difference or cut back their lunch pi k 

Lyng, however, said critics have “misun- 
derstood” the rules changes. He said the 35- 
cent figure would be a floor, not a ceiling, 
and that “neediest schools” would still be 
eligible for full 60-cent reimbursement. 

“Our proposals are not designed to have 
funds,” Lyng said. “We have not reduced the 
maximum rates of assistance that were au- 
thorized for last year.” 

Unconvinced, McGovern charged that the 
new rules amounted to “total defiance” of 
Congress, which last year ordered school 
lunch programs expanded to every needy 
child. 

In the 1970-71 school year, the p: 
provided free or reduced-cost lunches to 
about 7.3 million of the nation's estimated 


9 million hungry schoolchildren, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 16, 1971] 
AGENCY SEEKS CURB ON SCHOOL-LUNCH 
Funps; Strrr Quiz Is LIKELY By SENATE 
PANEL Topay 


(By Burt Schorr) 


WASHINGTON.—The Nixon administration 
is planning to pull the drawstring on Uncle 
Sam’s school-lunch moneybag far tighter 
than local program administrators ever ex- 
pected. 

As a result, hundreds of thousands of low- 
income youngsters who are enjoying their 
first nutritious midday school meals at little 
or no cost may soon do without again. 

The financial curb is contained in a set 
of bewilderingly complex new lunch-funding 
regulations that the Agriculture Department 
proposed just three weeks before classes re- 
sumed this month. The state school food 
service directors, unit of the American Food 
Service Association charges that the regula- 
tions “are bringing the school-lunch pro- 
grams to a screeching halt ... and preclude 
any expansion to reach the additional esti- 
mated three million to five million hungry 
children in America.” 

That may be overstating the case some- 
what, but it’s true that the Nixon adminis- 
tration doesn’t want to spend as much 
money for lunches as the state directors and 
their congressional allies, mainly liberal 
Democrats, believe is needed. 

State and local officials are erpecially 
peeved because until now Washington’s 
school-lunch rhetoric didn’t give any hint 
that federal money to feed poor kids wouldn't 
be ready when needed. President Nixon, 
signing liberalizing amendments to the 
school-lunch statutes back in May 1970, said 
the legislation “will assure that every child 
from a family whose income falls below the 
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poverty line will get a free or reduced-price 
lunch,” 

But now the Agriculture Department pro- 
poses, in effect, to cut the estimated federal 
contribution to each such lunch to about 37 
cents from the 42 cents being contributed 
last spring—out of a typical cash cost of 53 
cents. Moreover, the proposed regulations 
would prevent expansion of the free and low- 
cost meals to more than the seven million 
children currently being served even if Con- 
gress should appropriate money to pay for 
the lunches. (Eighteen million other young- 
sters get lunches at higher prices.) 

Agriculture Department officials face a 
tough confrontation today when they are due 
to appear before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, which has direct legislative respon- 
sibility for the lunch program, to explain 
their position, 

Initially there hadn’t been any reaction on 
Capitol Hill, apparently because it took sev- 
eral weeks for local school officials to de- 
cipher the real meaning of the proposed 
regulations. “But now they’re really scream- 
ing, and a number of Senators are con- 
cerned,” says an Agriculture Committee 
staffer, 

Yesterday, Michigan Sen. Philip A. Hart, a 
liberal Democrat, and Kentucky Sen. Marlow 
Cook, a middle-of-the-road Republican, said 
they had found 42 other signers for a letter to 
Mr. Nixon warning that the reduced funding 
rate will leave “hungry children in America’s 
schools” and produce “absenteeism, dropouts 
and apathetic students.” 

Certainly, Agriculture Committee Chair- 
man Herman Talmadge isn’t pleased by the 
proposed regulations. Earlier this month the 
Georgia Democrat wrote Mr. Nixon that the 
rules already have “precipitated a fiscal crisis 
in school districts’’ of his home state. Wait- 
ing to hold some hearings of his own is Rep. 
Carl Perkins, Democratic chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
which keeps watch on the school lunch 
program from the other side of the Capitol, 
Mr. Perkins’ home state of Kentucky seems 
to have school lunch woes even worse than 
those Georgia schools face. 


AN $80 MILLION JUMP 


Agriculture officials, for their part, argue 
‘that the $615.2 million appropriated for 
Washington’s direct cash contribution to 
school lunches in the fiscal year ending June 
30, an $80 million jump from last year’s 
spending, is, after all, what Congress voted. 
(Overall, the federal share comes to approx- 
imately $1.1 billion, including special milk 
funds and donated federal commodities. It’s 
expected to help feed some 25 million young- 
sters this year, including around seven mil- 
lion from needy families. But it won't help 
roughly seven million other youngsters at- 
tending the more than 20,000 schools still 
without any lunch program, many of them 
serving low-income populations. ) 

Under the National School Lunch Act 
Uncle Sam is obliged to contribute a mini- 
mum of five cents toward every school 
lunch—even those for children not classified 
as needy—and 30 cents toward those offered 
free or at a reduced price. In practice, though, 
the contributions have been considerably 
greater. 

The food service administrators, through a 
survey just completed by their Denver-based 
organization, respond that the appropriated 
funds actually are some $170 million shy of 
what low-income students will need by the 
time the last lunch bell tolls next spring. 
Moreover, the administrators argue, the pro- 
posed regulations are written in a way that 
prevents schools from spending any supple- 
mental funds Congress might choose to ap- 
propriate. 

Ironically, many of the states that strived 
hardest to expand feeding in their schools at 
the Agriculture Department's urging now are 
reaping the biggest headaches. Illinois, for 
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example, foresees a statewide lunch deficit 
of between $13 million and $18 million in 
the 1971-72 school year, largely because 
cities like East St. Louis and Chicago have 
been expanding their lunch programs into 
older schools by means of newly installed 
kitchens, cold meals delivered from a cen- 
tral kitchen and other techniques. “We have 
the poverty pockets right here in the larger 
cities and that’s where the hungry kids are,” 
says Edward F. Gaidzik, director of Chicago's 
school-lunch operations. 

Similar expansion is causing California 
Officials to reckon their fund shortage at $9 
million. For New Jersey, the estimate is $8 
million; for Florida, $6.9 million, and for 
Georgia, $6 million. 

The missing dollars portend an even grim- 
mer human deficit. The nine school districts 
serving the Phoenix metropolitan area face 
a combined funding gap of only $150,000. 
But this may be large enough to cut off 
many of the 40,000 youngsters now getting 
free and reduced-price lunches (or roughly 
a fourth of total lunch program partici- 
pants), estimates Norman Mitchell, food 
Service director for Phoenix's Isaac School 
District No. 5. 

In Detroit, public schools lunch chief 
Howard W. Briggs reckons that a substantial 
number of the 45,000 kids of the free and 
reduced-price-list in his district—better 
than half the total youngsters getting 
lunches this year—are threatened with loss 
of their prepared midday meal. Mr. Briggs 
worries that this will “worsen communica- 
tions” with poor parents, many of them 
black, who only lately have been persuaded 
to enroll their children in the program. 

For Nebraska's school food services admin- 
istrator, Allen A. Elliott, the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s proposed rules revision landed like 
@ “real bombshell on us.” Prior to the an- 
nouncement, his state was betting on the 
addition of 45 to 50 schools to the lunch 
programs, but now local school boards indi- 
cate the increase will total only “10 or less,” 
he says. 

NO FOREST TO HIDE IN 


There's nothing to prevent states and lo- 
calities from increasing their own school 
lunch funding in lleu of federal aid, but 
school officials almost to a man declare that 
alternative out of the question on such short 
notice. One particularly hard-hit state, Ken- 
tucky, has a common problem: Its legislature 
won’t convene until January, and then to 
begin work on the budget for the two years 
starting next July 1. Furthermore, state gov- 
ernments and local school boards never have 
been overly quick to grab the school-lunch 
check; last year their share of the $2.8 bil- 
lion total cost for midday school feeding 
came ito only 21%, against the 36% picked 
up by Uncle Sam and the 43% paid by. 
youngsters themselves. 

The new rules do grant states the right 
to tip federal aid toward the neediest dis- 
tricts within their borders, but the prospect 
of breaking such news to better-off districts, 
whose funding share would decline in pro- 
portion, frightens administrators. ‘They're 
asking state directors to be Robin Hoods; 
but the directors don't have a forest to hide 
in,” says Detroit's Mr. Briggs. 

The underlying issue, of course, is just how 
big—and firm—Uncle Sam’s financial re- 
sponsibility to needy students really is. 
“There's no place in the law that says the 
federal government shall foot the entire 
bill” for feeding needy youngsters, says As- 
sistant Agriculture Secretary Richard Lyng. 
But his reading of the law and the intent 
of Congress does seem open to question, Sec- 
tion 11 of the National School Lunch Act, 
though it sets a minimum of 30 cents a 
lunch, plainly authorizes “such sums as may, 
be necessary to assure access to the school- 
lunch program ... by children of low-in- 
come families.” 
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And an interpretation of congressional 
funding intent was provided by Republican 
Sen. Robert Dole of Kansas during the Sen- 
ate debate on the 1970 amendments when 
Sen. Hart sought unsuccessfully to amend 
Section 11 by adding specific authorization 
figures for the 1971-73 fiscal years. Arguing 
against the wisdom of the Hart proposal, 
Sen. Dole, who often reflects Nixon adminis- 
tration thinking and who has since become 
Republican national chairman, asserted: “As 
I recall the deliberation of the (Agriculture) 
Committee when we had the hearings, and 
following the hearings, after consultation 
with the Executive Branch, we felt we should 
leave it (the money authorization) open- 
ended so that there could be provided what- 
ever might be necessary... .” 


[From the New York Post, Sept. 18, 1971] 


FORTY-FOUR SENATORS FIGHT SCHOOL LUNCH 
CUTS 


(By Antony Prisendorf) 


WasHINGTON.—Forty-four senators have 
urged President Nixon to block Agriculture 
Dept. cutbacks in school lunch and break- 
fast programs. 

In a letter to the White House, they said 
a recently announced change in formulas for 
the current school year would result in a loss 
of “millions” of dollars. 

In March the Agriculture Dept. announced 
that the federal government was prepared 
to contribute a maximum of 60 cents for each 
free or reduced-price meal served. 

But on Aug. 13, the department reported 
that the federal contribution would be lim- 
ited to 35 cents a meal. 

“This will have a disastrous effect on the 
school lunch and breakfast programs,” the 
senators wrote, “and will pose a very real 
threat to the continued progress of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. 

Neither the Agriculture Dept. nor the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Nutrition has in- 
formation available to indicate how much 
New York State school-lunch programs would 
lose if the proposed cutbacks went into 
effect. 

The chief of the state’s bureau of school 
food programs, Richard Reed, was not avail- 
able for comment. 

It is known from committee sources that 
if the cutbacks are put into effect, the Buf- 
falo school system alone will lose more than 
$900,000 in federal funding. 

Data supplied by other states indicates, the 
senators said, that Missouri would lose $4 
million, California $9 million and New Jer- 
sey $8 million. 

“The states cannot make up this loss from 
state or local funds and will have no alterna- 
tive but to reduce planned participation to 
stay within the limitation of available funds, 
the senators wrote. 

“Therefore, many needy and eligible chil- 
dren will go without school lunches.” 

In some states, the effects might be even 
more calamitous, the senators warned. In 
Kentucky, for instance, the breakfast pro- 
gram will have to be canceled at the begin- 
ning of October unless more federal funds 
are allocated. 

The letter, which has not yet drawn a re- 
sponse, was prepared by Sens. Hart (D-Mich.) 
and Cook (R-Ky.), both members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Nutrition. 

[From the Daily Mail, Hagerstown, 
Sept. 16, 1971] 

FORTY-FOUR Senators URGE Nixon To Scrap 
PROPOSED SCHOOL-LUNCH REGULATIONS 
(By Austin Scott) 

WaSHINGTON.—Forty-four senators today 
asked President Nixon to scrap proposed new 
school-lunch regulations they said will cost 
states millions of dollars and force many 
schools out of the program. 

Signers of a letter to the President include 
Sen. Gale McGee, D-Wyo., chairman of the 
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Senate Agriculture appropriations subcom- 
mittee, and Democratic whip Robert Byrd of 
West Virginia. Ten of the signers are Re- 
publicans. 

The letter said that under the proposed 
new regulations, announced by the Agricul- 
ture Department just 3 weeks before most 
schools began to open, states will be denied 
millions of federal dollars that would have 
helped school districts pay for lunches under 
the old regulations. 

As examples, the letter said, Missouri will 
lose $4 million, California $9 million, Mas- 
sachusetts $3.24 million, Ohio $5.56 million, 
Georgia $4.1 million, West Virginia $2.66 
million, and Florida $6.91 million. 

“The states cannot make up this loss from 
state or local funds and will have no alter- 
native but to reduce planned participation 
to stay within the limitations of available 
funds,” the letter said. 

“Therefore, many needy and eligible chil- 
dren will go without school lunches,” it 
said. “Certainly this was not the intent of 
Congress when it passed (the school lunch 
law), or your intent when signing it into 
law on May 14, 1970.” 

Aides to Sens. Philip Hart, D-Mich.; 
George McGovern, D-S.D., and Marlow Cook, 
R-Ky., circulated the letter after attend- 
ing a Senate hearing last week where sev- 
eral state school-lunch directors testified the 
new regulations would reduce the scope of 
the program—not increase it as the Agricul- 
ture Department claimed, 

Agriculture Department officials said at the 
time they announced the new regulations 
Aug. 4 that “we must have discipline if we're 
going to live within our budgets.” 

Three days later, 33 state school-lunch di- 
rectors signed a protest accusing USDA of 
bringing school-lunch programs to “a 
screeching halt” by cutting the amount of 
money available to help the school dis- 
tricts pay for each lunch served. 

McGovern asked Agriculture Secretary 
Clifford Hardin to withdraw the new rules, 
but a spokesman for McGovern’s Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs said there 
is no indication the department will. 

The 44 senators asked President Nixon to 
keep the old regulations in effect. “In this 
way we could be certain that the funds 
Congress made available . . . would be fully 
utilized,” their letter said. 

CUT IN FEDERAL SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS 

REPORTED NEAR 


WASĦINGTON, September 24.—An official of 
the Department of Agriculture said today 
that formal approval would be soon given to 
several controversial amendments to guide- 
lines governing disbursement of funds for 
the school lunch program. 

Meanwhile, at a news conference today, the 
American School Food Service Association 
said the amendments would provide for cuts 
in the amount of Federal reimbursements to 
states for the cost of each meal by 7 cents. 
The group said that this would force at least 
44 states to pay larger matching shares total- 
ing more than $123-million. 

The department does not deny this con- 
tention but argues that states are better off 
because of a $33-million increase in the 
budget for free and reduced priced meals over 
last year, And it says the states must live 
within their budgets. 

Assistant Secrtary Richard E. Lyng, who 
discussed the school lunch program at a Con- 
gressional hearing recently, said that the 
department—like all Government agencies— 
had been pressured by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to hold-the-line in expen- 
ditures. 

The more controversial changes in the 
amendments would affect the reimbursement 
rates and the methods of funding. 


A 35 CENT MINIMUM 


Under the amendments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would guarantee states an average 
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minimum reimbursement of 35 cents a meal. 
The average rate of reimbursement last year 
was 42 cents and the national average cost of 
a meal of 52.6 cents. 

States are funded from two categories of 
general aid—one for all meals served and the 
other for free and reduced-price meals. 

The department is empowered to use money 
from an emergency fund if necessary to in- 
sure success of the program. 

Last year states could tap each of the three 
sources simultaneously and receive reim- 
bursements up to 60 cents a meal. 

The amendments would require that all 
funds in the two general categories be ex- 
hausted before the emergency funds could be 
tapped. 

Opponents maintain that financially strap- 
ped school systems could never get emergency 
funds because they could not support the in- 
creased matching responsibility long enough 
to exhaust general funds. 

Mr. Lyng said the amendments required 
that available funds be distributed to states 
in better relationship to program growth, 
thus avoiding the mid-year funding uncer- 
tanties that were experienced last year. He 
said fund shortages in some states were 
threatening programs while other states had 
millions of dollars in excess funds under 
existing guidelines. 


EXPANSION POSSIBLE 

In addition, he said, a state needing to 
expand its program to substantially more 
schools and children can do so within its 
available funds without fear that it will be 
at the expense of unwarranted reduction in 
funding of already participating schools. 

The School Lunch Association said that 
the Administration had arrived at the 35- 
cent reimbursement rate by dividing the 
current $390-million budget by the ex- 
pected total number of free and reduced 
price meals to be served this year without 
regard for actual needs and rising costs of 
food and preparation. 

Josephine Martin, State Lunch Director of 
Georgia who is a member of the association, 
said that labor costs in Gary, Ind., for ex- 
ample were 24 cents and the cost of a serving 
of milk was 7 cents. 

“At the 35-cent reimbursement rate this 
leaves only 4 cents for meat and vegetables,” 
she said. 

Miss Martin said her association had 
queried state school officials around the 
country on how they would fare with the 
35-cent reimbursement rate. 

“We were told that 44 of them expect 
deficits, ranking up to $9-million in Califor- 
nia, $8-million for New Jersey, $8.8-million 
for Texas, $9-million for South Carolina and 
$6-million in my home state.” 

Other opponents of the amendments in- 
clude the school lunch directors association 
and a group of 44 United States Senators. 

The Senators have petitioned President 
Nixon to rescind the amendments, and two 
Senators, Herman E. Talmadge and David H. 
Gambrell of Georgia, have introduced a 
joint resolution in Congress that would re- 
quire the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
crease the reimbursement rate to a level 
“sufficient for operating the program.” 

The resolution will be taken up on 
Wednesday by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, which Senator Talmadge chairs. -` 

The committee—which shape policy for 
the department—is expected to approve the 
resolution. 

Senator Talmadge was instrumental in in- 
troducing legislation to increase funding of 
the school lunch program in 1965. 


SCHOOL LUNCH BATTLE Looms 
(By James Welsh) 

The Senate Agriculture Committee, in a 
showdown set for tomorrow, appears ready to 
demand that the Nixon administration put 
up at least $100 million more than it wants 
to for school lunch programs for the needy. 
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By so doing, the committee might well 
wreck an enduring Washington cliche. 

For any conservative purpose, so the cliche 
holds, the congressional agriculture commit- 
tees and the executive Agriculture Depart- 
ment always march hand in hand. 

But this time around, with Chairman Her- 
man E. Talmadge, D-Ga., in the lead, the 
Senate committee is not only taking on the 
Agriculture Department, it is ready, in an 
unusual move, to approve a joint Senate- 
House resolution that would write school 
lunch regulations that Agriculture refuses 
to set and to impose subsidy levels the Presi- 
dent's budget-makers refuse to approve. 


NEW IN POST 


Talmadge, who this year replaced Sen. Al- 
len Ellender, D-La., as committee chairman, 
ordered the resolution prepared last week. 

It directs the Agriculture Department to 
subsidize local school districts by 45 cents 
per lunch for every needy child, rather than 
the 35-cent limit imposed by the department 
in stringent regulations announced Aug. 13. 
And it says the department “shall spend” 
whatever it has to of the $100 million extra 
school-lunch appropriation approved by Con- 
gress for this fiscal year but since impounded 
by the administration. 

The committee will meet in executive ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

Talmadge is expected to carry all of the 
committee's eight Democrats with him, in- 
cluding six Southerners. 

One of the two Northern Democratic mem- 
bers, Sen. George McGovern of South Dakota, 
a liberal closely identified with the hunger 
issue, expects to be absent tomorrow but has 
given Talmadge his proxy. 

The legislation, to be effective, must be 
passed by both houses of Congress and signed 
by President Nixon. 

The administration could avert a show- 
down by relenting on its stand. 

Rep. Paul Perkins, D-Ky., chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, has 
introduced a resolution identical to the one 
the Senate committee is expected to approve 
tomorrow. 

REBUFFED BY OMB 


But the Agriculture Department was re- 
ported today to have been rebuffed by the 
Office of Management and Budget and ready 
to announce that its Aug. 13 regulations will 
be made final. 

OMB officials are determined to keep a lid 
on last fiscal year’s federal spending of $615 
million for school lunches. More than half 
this amount was for the needy. 

To many state and local school districts, 
the federal government’s posture on school 
lunches has been a constantly shifting one. 

In 1970, Congress passed the School Lunch 
Reform Act, sponsored in part by Talmadge. 
President Nixon, in signing it, called for “an 
end to hunger in the nation’s school rooms.” 

Last spring, the Agriculture Department 
relaxed its spending regulations, permitting 
the federal payment per lunch to rise well 
above its previous 33-cent maximum. From 
March to May, as a result, the number of 
children in the program rose from 6.3 mil- 
lion to 7.1 million. 


FORTY-TWO CENTS EXPECTED 


For this school year, local districts con- 
fidently expected a federal subsidy averaging 
42 cents per lunch for more than 7 million 
children. 

The Aug. 13 pronouncement lowering that 
to 35 cents, proved a shocker. It came three 
weeks before the opening of school and well 
after most local school boards had set 
budgets. 

In the wake of the announcement, a num- 
ber of school districts are reported to be 
abandoning the school lunch program or 
considering such a move. They include Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Josephine Martin, the State of Georgia’s 
food services director, said today her state 
stands to lose $6 million if the new regula- 
tions become final. 

“For our school districts, the only alter- 
natives will be to cut participation or the 
quality of the lunches,” she said. 

Miss Martin has worked closely with Tal- 
madge on the problem. 


POPULAR ISSUE 


“Talmadge,” said one Capitol Hill observ- 
er, “is really taking the lead on us. He’s 
convinced the school lunch program is very 
popular in Georgia. Sen. Ellender is friendly 
to the program too, but he would not have 
challenged the Agriculture Department the 
way Talmadge has done.” 

“The committee's stand has really shook 
up the people at Agriculture.” 

McGovern was the first to protest the New 
Agriculture Department regulations. 

But it was a little-noticed Agriculture 
Committee hearing on Sept. 16 that set the 
stage for the current showdown. 

At that hearing, Talmadge and fellow 
Southerners, including Sens. Ellender; B. 
Everett Jordan, D-N.C.; James B. Allen, D- 
Ala.; and Lawton Chiles, D-Fla., ripped into 
Asst. Agriculture Secretary Richard Lyng, 
telling him he hadn’t proven his case. 

SENATE Acts To FORCE RISE IN Arp FOR 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 


(By Marjorie Hunter) 


WASHINGTON, October 1.—The Senate yoted 
today to direct the Nixon Administration 
to borrow sufficient funds to feed the na- 
tion’s needy school children. 

The rare move was a sharp rebuff to the 
Administration, which just six weeks ago an- 
nounced new school lunch regulations that 
critics say would bar some two million chil- 
ren from free or reduced-price lunches. 

The Senate measure, approved by a vote 
of 75 to 5, directs the Administration to 
borrow money from a special Agriculture 
Department fund derived from import duties 
on farm products. 

Under the Senate measure, this would en- 
able the Federal Government to increase its 
payment for free or reduced-priced lunches 
from 35 cents to 46 cents. 

A similar measure has been introduced 
in the House and may reach the floor within 
several weeks. 

The lopsided Senate vote reflected wide- 
spread complaints from school administra- 
tors over the Agriculture Department's allot- 
ments formula, announced in late August, 
just weeks before most schools opened. 

In fixing the Federal allotment to the 
states at 35 cents a meal, Agriculture De- 
partment Officials said this was the maxi- 
mum available under the $615-million voted 
by Congress for the year that began July 1. 

Congressional critics of the Administra- 
tion’s cutback in school lunch allotments 
complained that Congress had voted every 
penny that the Agriculture Department had 
said it should have to feed the needy. 

The move to force the Administration to 
increase the allotment was led by Senator 
Herman E. Talmadge, Democrat of Georgia 
who is chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

Terming it “emergency legislation,” Sena- 
tor Talmadge said it was essential to relieve 
“chaos, consternation and confusion in 
school lunch programs across the country.” 


NIXON VOWED RECALLED 


He recalled that just last year Congress 
passed a law requiring that every needy 
school child in the nation receive a free or 
reduced price lunch. 

He also recalled that President Nixon, is 
signing that bill into law, “promised to put 
an end to hunger among American school 
children.” 


The Senate action was unusual in that it 
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represented one of the few times that a leg- 
islative (or authorizing) committee had 
sought to appropriate funds. Under normal 
procedure, such funding originates in Sen- 
ate or House appropriations committees. 

Complaining that they have been bypassed, 
several members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee opposed the Talmadge 
measure. They said their own committee 
planned to bring out a supplemental ap- 
propriations bill within several weeks to in- 
crease funds for school lunches. 

Dismissing these arguments, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson, Democrat of Washington, 
commented: “When you're hungry, you’re 
hungry. You can’t wait until some bureau- 
crat sends letters back and forth.” 


SURPLUS IN FUND 


The money that the Senate ordered the 
Administration to borrow from the import 
duty fund would be paid back later through 
a supplemental appropriation. The import 
duty fund now has about $300-million in 
what is called “carry-over” money, not ear- 
marked for other uses. 

In addition to the extra 11-cent allotment 
for free or reduced-priced lunches, the Sen- 
ate voted to increase from 5 cents to 6 cents 
the Federal allotment for all school lunches, 
including those fully paid by students. 

Estimates of the cost of the increased al- 
lotments range anywhere from $100-million 
to $200-million. 

Voting against the Talmadge resolution 
were Allen J, Ellender, Democrat of Louisi- 
ana who is chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee; Milton R. Young, Republican 
of North Dakota, ranking Republican on that 
committee; George D. Aiken and Robert T. 
Stafford, Republicans of Vermont; and Ro- 
man L. Hruska, Republican of Nebraska. 


LUNCHES FoR HUNGRY CHILDREN 


The 75-to-5 vote in the Senate to provide 
more Federal money for school lunches 
should be a prod to the Administration to 
fulfill its pledges to banish hunger among 
America’s schoolchildren. 

An allowance of 35 cents to provide each 
needy pupil with a nourishing meal is pre- 
posterous in this period of high costs. Even 
the new Senate-approved standard of 46 
cents is pitifully low. 

The Senate’s indignation at the gulf be- 
tween Administration promises and per- 
formance in combating hunger in the schools 
prompted it to elbow aside its own Appro- 
priations Committee and vote to “borrow” 
upward of $100 million from surpluses in an 
agricultural import-duty fund. The justi- 
fication for this unorthodox procedure was 
well stated by Senator Magnuson of Wash- 
ington: “When you're hungry, you're hungry. 
You can’t wait until some bureaucrat sends 
letters back and forth.” 

The nation’s children will be more ade- 
quately fed if the House shows similar im- 
patience. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1971] 


U.S. INCREASES PUPIL LUNCH Arp BUT TIGHT- 
ENS RULE ON ELIGIBILITY 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—Yielding to Congres- 
sional pressure, the Department of Agricul- 
ture today liberalized Federal payments to 
states under the school lunch program. 

At the same time, however, the depart- 
ment issued a new restriction that critics 
estimate will eliminate about one million 
needy children from the program. 

Under the regulations made public by the 
department today, the Federal share of lunch 
program costs was increased from a proposed 
level of 35 cents a meal to 45 cents a meal, 
one cent short of the level approved by Con- 
gress last week. 

The department first sought to revise reg- 
ulations governing disbursement of school 
lunch program funds in mid-August. Assist- 
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ant Secretary of Agriculture Richard E. Lyng 
said then that the department would for the 
first time guarantee a minimum Federal re- 
imbursement to states of 35 cents a lunch. 
Before this, there was no set reimbursement 
rate, and states could get up to 60 cents a 
meal back from the Government. 

A period of 15 days was allowed for public 
comment on the proposed change. 

The department's original 35-cent proposal 
met with sharp criticism from at least 22 
Congressmen and school lunch officials across 
the nation. These critics charged that the 35- 
cent rate—7 cents lower than the average 
rate paid last year—would necessitate mas- 
sive cuts in the number of children receiving 
lunches. 

Some of these same critics said today that 
the department’s new stipulation, which 
provides that states must adhere to an in- 
come level of $3,940 a year in determining 
eligibility, would have the same result. 

Senator George McGovern of South Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, and Represent- 
ative Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky, both 
Democrats, estimated that one million chil- 
dren would be forced out of the program as 
a result of the new restriction. 

Senator McGovern said about 40 states 
and the District of Columbia had used in- 
come levels higher than the official $3,940 
Federal level to determine eligibility. In New 
York, for example, the level used to deter- 
mine eligibility is $4,250, he said. In many 
other states the level is between $5,500 and 
$6,000, he said. 

Mr. McGovern also said that heretofore 
all welfare recipients were eligible but that 
this would not be the case under the new 
regulation. 

Phillip Olsson, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, said the new restriction was 
aimed at halting a trend. 

He said: “We have found that some school 
districts are raising their poverty levels so 
that more names can be added to lunch rolls, 
resulting in the Government paying for the 
entire program. 

“In Newark for example, one district re- 
quested funds using a poverty level of $7,- 
000,” Mr. Olsson said. 

Critics of the new regulation expressed 
concern that, unlike the other proposed reg- 
ulation changes, it was not subject to a 
period of public comment. 

Critics said this was a last-ditch effort by 
the department to stay within an inade- 
quate budget. 

Senator McGovern said the move might 
even be illegal, but Mr. Olsson said it was 
within the department’s prerogatives. 

“We usually allow a period of public com- 
ment prior to finalizing regulations because 
we think it’s a good idea, but in cases where 
we must add regulations at the last minute 
we waive this policy,” he said. 

The new regulation was imposed after the 
department failed to reach a compromise 
with Representative Perkins yesterday on a 
Federal share of costs somewhere between 37 
cents and 45 cents. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 7, 1971] 


ADMINISTRATION To LIFT SCHOOL LUNCH FUND 
$135 MILLION BUT TIGHTENS ELIGIBILITY RULES 

WASHINGTON.—The Nixon administration, 
retreating before charges that it’s refusing to 
feed low-income children, said it will increase 
its spending for free and reduced-price school 
lunches $135 million in the current school 
year. 

At the same time, Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary Richard Lyng said lunch eligibility 
standards were being tightened, a move that 
criites said would continue to keep hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters in higher- 
income states from participating in the 
program, 

The latest change in school lunch policy is 
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incorporated in a revised version of Agricul- 
ture Department regulations to be published 
shortly in The Federal Register. When the 
original version of the regulations was pro- 
posed in August, state and local lunch ad- 
ministrators protested that it would hold 
Washington's school feeding contribution at 
& level lower than they had expected and 
possibly force an end to free and reduced- 
price meals in many areas. 

Under the final regulations, the basic fed- 
eral cost of all lunches served continues to be 
a minimum of five cents. For free and 
reduced-price meals, though, Agriculture will 
pay a minimum of 40 cents additional, or 10 
cents more than was called for in the initial 
proposal. The new figures would hold Wash- 
ington’s share of the average school lunch 
cost at about the levels of last year, instead 
of allowing that share to decline, as the 
administration had intended. The Agricul- 
ture Department estimates that in the fiscal 
year ended last June 30, Uncle Sam picked 
up about 33% of the 60-cent cost of an 
average lunch, state children accounted for 
the remaining 44%. 

Mr. Lyng estimated that the increase in 
reimbursement rates will raise the cost of the 
federal school lunch program to about $750 
million in the current fiscal year, about 40% 
more than last year. The additional funds 
will enable the program to reach eight mil- 
lion needy children with free or reduced- 
price meals, Mr. Lyng said. This will be 
nearly one million more than the department 
first estimated, on the basis of the regula- 
tions as they originally were written. 

Agriculture has enough funds to start 
spending at the higher level immediately but 
probably will go to Congress later in the year 
for supplemental funds, Mr. Lyng added. 

Whether Congress will be satisfied with 
these plans isn’t certain. Last week, the Sen- 
ate, by a 75-5 margin, voted to impose on the 
administration a more generous formula for 
distributing school lunch funds than it orig- 
inally proposed. The Senate formula is close 
to the one announced by Mr. Lyng, except 
that its basic contribution would be one cent 
higher, or six cents, adding $41 million more 
to federal costs, the Agriculture Department 
figures. 

The House Education subcommittee wound 
up its hearings on school lunch regulation 
yesterday. Subcommittee Chairman Roman 
D. Pucinski (D., Ill.) and Carl D. Perkins (D., 
Ky.), chairman of the parent committee, 
both favor House passage of the Senate bill. 

However, the major question now appears 
to be whether the House committee will chal- 
lenge the Agriculture Department’s new re- 
strictions on the approximately 30 higher- 
income states, which define poverty at an in- 
come level higher than the one used by the 
department in its lunch regulations. More 
than 500,000 youngsters in these states, many 
from welfare families, who were eligible for 
free and reduced-price lunches on this basis 
last year, thus will be excluded this year. 

Kenneth Schlossberg, staff director of the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, who was present at the brief- 
ing by Mr. Lyng, said that some one million 
youngsters will be frozen out of the program 
by the changed regulation. “The Nixon ad- 
ministration is giving $135 million with one 
hand and taking away almost as much with 
the other,” he contended. 

This may be an overstatement, but the de- 
partment doesn’t have an estimate of its 
own to refute it. Mr. Lyng could only esti- 
mate that the federal cost of serving needy 
children in the 30 states last year amounted 
to $20 million to $30 million. A school lunch 
aide acknowledged, however, that, because 
the program had the potential of reaching 
more children this year than last, the federal 
saving through tighter poverty guidelines 
could be substantially larger than that figure 
in. 1971-72. 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1971] 
U.S. RETAINS LUNCH SHARE, TRIMS SCOPE 
(By Nick Kotz) 


The Nixon administration, bowing to con- 
gressional pressure, yesterday decided not to 
reduce federal contributions to the free 
school lunch program. But at the same time, 
it tightened eligibility standards, thus elim- 
inating 584,000 children from the program. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Richard 
Lyng announced that the government will 
pay about 45 cents of the cost of a free or 
reduced-price lunch for poor children, The 
Senate last week had voted overwhelmingly 
to reject an administration plan to drop the 
federal contribution to 35 cents. 

However, the government trimmed the 
rolls of children eligible for the free lunch 
program by limiting federal benefits to chil- 
dren from families with annual income of 
less than $3,940 for four persons. 

The 1970 National School Lunch Reform 
Act stipulated that schools in the program 
must provide meals free or at a token cost 
(5 to 20 cents) to all children whose families 
met the $3,940 poverty-income guideline. 
But states were also permitted to establish 
more generous guidelines. Forty states did, 
including Maryland, Virginia and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These states no longer will get special 
federal funds to continue providing free 
lunches to an estimated 584,000 children 
from families with more than $3,940 in- 
come. The free lunches will continue only if 
state and local governments pick up the full 
costs. 

A New York State school lunch official said 
perhaps a majority of New York City children 
will lose their free lunches. 

In Montgomery county, Maryland, four- 
member families with $4,400 to $4,650 an- 
nual income, had been eligible for benefits, 
depending on the number of a family’s chil- 
dren in school. 

In Virginia, Arlington, Fairfax, and Falls 
Church provided free meals if a child's family 
had less than $4,940 income. 

The District of Columbia gave free or re- 
duced-priced meals to children in families 
with less than $4,830 income. 

All children, poor and nonpoor alike, re- 
ceive a partial federal subsidy of meals pro- 
vided them under the National School Lunch 
Program set up in the 1940s. The federal gov- 
ernment pays 5 cents in cash and 7 or 8 
cents in surplus commodities toward the cost 
of all school lunches, 

For example, the total actual cost of a 
Montgomery County School lunch is 68 to 
73 cents. The child pays 45 or 60 cents, the 
federal government 13 cents, and the rest is 
made up in state or local funds. This applies 
to rich and poor children. 

But in the case of a poor child, the federal 
government now will pay 45 cents of the total 
cost. 

Lyng said the federal government will pay 
$225 million in cash and $300 million in com- 
modities toward the lunch costs of all chil- 
dren and an additional $500 million toward 
costs of free or reduced price meals for poor 
children. 

The dispute in Congress involved the 
amount of the federal share of cost for free or 
reduced price meals. The administration had 
planned to cut the average federal contribu- 
tion, but now will raise it slightly over last 

ear. 
: School lunch officials throughout the coun- 
try had protested to Congress that the re- 
duced federal payment would cripple their 
lunch programs. 

Lyng said about 8 million poor children 
this year will receive free or reduced-price 
lunches. 

An additional 16 million non-poor children 
participate in the program and benefit from 
the smaller federal subsidy. 
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Another 30 million school children are not 
in the national lunch program, either because 
they don’t choose to buy lunch at school or 
because their school is not in the program. 

Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.), chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
praised the administration for its decision to 
increase federal support of lunches for the 
poor, but said the change in eligibility re- 
quirements “robs a poor Peter to help a poor 
Paul.” 

The increased federal payments will cost an 
additional $135 million a year, but the gov- 
ernment hopes to save about $47 million by 
its new restrictions on eligibility. 

Sen, Herman Talmadge (D-Ga.) sponsor 
of the Senate resolution ordering the admin- 
istration not to cut payments, said he was 
“gratified ... that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment had now agreed to obey the law.” 

McGovern said the Agriculture Department 
was clearly violating the “letter and spirit” of 
the 1970 School Lunch Reform Act, which 
provided that states can set higher eligibility 
standards. He pointed to legislative history, 
in which members of Congress stressed that 
states could implement more lenient stand- 
ards. 

Lyng, however, said yesterday that USDA 
can limit eligibility because the law calls for 
giving priority to the neediest children. Lyng 
said many states and schoo] districts lack 
“fiscal restraint." He said one school district 
provided lower-cost meals to children from 
families with less than $7,500 annual income. 

Lyng said he opposes the concept of pro- 
viding free school lunches to all children and 
that he believed many school districts were 
heading in that direction. 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 8, 1971] 
REMEDY FOR HUNGER 


It seems a shame that the nation’s school 
lunch program should be subjected to a 


shoving match between the White House 
and Congress. But now that the match is on, 
it would be well if Congress stuck to its guns 
by insisting that no needy American child is 
denied a free, nourishing lunch when he goes 
to school. 

Only last year President Nixon, in signing 
the School Lunch Reform Act, called for put- 
ting an end to hunger in the nation's schools. 
But two months ago, responding to orders 
from White House budget-makers, the Agri- 
culture Department announced it was lower- 
ing from 42 to 35 cents the federal subsidy 
per lunch for every needy child, It was easy 
to predict the consequences: Lowered par- 
ticipation in the program, or lowered quality 
of the lunches, or both. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee, tradi- 
tionally conservative, traditionally attuned 
to getting along with the Department, last 
month fashioned a bold remedy. With its 
new chairman, Herman E. Talmadge, 4 
Georgia Democrat, taking the lead, the com- 
mittee approved a resolution not only setting 
a new subsidy level of 45 cents per lunch but 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
spend whatever funds may be necessary from 
an import duty over which he has discretion. 

With the full Senate having passed the 
resolution and the House due to act soon, 
the administration decided to shove back. 
Now it says it will pay the 45-cents-per- 
lunch subsidy. But it will tighten eligibility, 
limiting federal benefits to children from 
families with incomes no higher than $3,940 
a year for four persons. Once again it should 
be clear what the consequences will be if the 
decision is allowed to stand. About a half 
million of the seven million needy children 
now in the program will be disqualified. 

It should be remembered that the pre- 
vailing school-lunch law, while setting the 
$3,940 income figure as an eligibility floor, 
specifically permits states to raise that figure. 
Thirty-one states have done so, including, 
interestingly enough, Talmadge’s state of 
Georgia. And so we have an administration, 
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dedicated to law and order, now seeking to 
save money by circumventing the law. 

Congress, in completing action on the joint 
resolution, should flatly prohibit the trunca- 
tion of the school-lunch program. Feeding 
needy kids should have been an exception all 
along to the rule of hold-the-line fiscal dis- 
cipline. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1971] 
FUDGE FOR LUNCH 


The Administration is demonstrating a 
remarkable capacity for missing the point 
of the school lunch program. Congress has 
repeatedly made clear that it wants the low- 
income children of the nation to have lunches 
available to them, but the Department of 
Agriculture, looking at budgets rather than 
children, keep resisting the intent of Con- 
gress. Last week the Senate voted to direct 
the Agriculture Department to reimburse 
the states more generously than the depart- 
ment’s formula announced last summer 
would allow. Overruling its own Appropria- 
tions Committee—a rare gesture in itself— 
the Senate authorized the temporary use 
of other departmental funds to expand the 
lunch program. 

Now the Agriculture Department has in- 
creased its spending for free and reduced- 
price lunches but at the same time set a new, 
low eligibility of $3,940 a year for a family 
of four. At least thirty states permit chil- 
dren to participate although their families 
have incomes slightly higher than this. In 
New York, for example, the eligibility level is 
set at $4,250. 

The effect of the department’s bureau- 
cratic maneuver is to cut about one million 
needy children out of the lunch program. 
It is a direct blow at the nation’s working 
poor, who have already suffered worst from 
the inflation of recent years. The Adminis- 
tration has shown how resourceful it is at 
fudging the hunger issue, but fudge does 
not make a satisfactory lunch. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1971] 
TAKING Back THE LUNCH MONEY 


As though involved in a complicated game 
of football—a long gain made on one play is 
wiped out by a fumble on the next—the De- 
partment of Agriculture increased federal 
payments to the free school lunch program by 
$135 million a year but then cut back $47 
million by imposing new restrictions on 
eligibility. It is a positive move that the 
administration is raising its share in the cost 
of free or reduced-price lunches for poor 
children to about 45 cents, even though it 
was forced to this generosity by the Senate. 
Pushed away from the table, however, are an 
estimated one million children; they have the 
bad luck to be members of families where 
the income is above $3,940 a year for four 
persons. 

This figure was set as a minimum eligibility 
requirement by the 1970 National School 
Lunch Reform Act. States were allowed to 
help children from families earning more 
than the minimum; officials realized that 
these families—earning, say, $4,300 or $5,500 
a year—are very much in poverty also and 
can be hard-pressed for children’s lunch 
money. But these children are now to be cut 
off; the free lunches will continue only if 
state and local governments come through, 
a questionable prospect. Sen. George Mc- 
Govern, chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, aptly said that the ad- 
ministration’s shift “robs a poor Peter to help 
& poor Paul.” Of course, this robbing is not 
the kind usually associated with that un- 
savory word—a gun stuck in the ribs, an 
order to fork over the cash. An assistant 
secretary of the Agriculture Department was 
quick to express his belief that the new re- 
strictions on eligibility were within the law. 
Others, including Sen. McGovern, disagree. 

While the legal argument goes on, at least 
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600,000 children, and perhaps double that, 
are expected to be told, “Sorry, no more food 
for you.” (In the District of Columbia, an 
estimated 12,000 children might be dropped.) 
What is a child to think when told this— 
that the cutback makes sense because the 
government will save $47 million? Hardly. 
The children will feel cruelly rejected. The 
parents will be embittered once again, even 
more so if they happen to recall the ringing 
words of President Nixon: “The moment is 
at hand to put an end to hunger in Amer- 
ica ... for all time.” That was said in May, 
1969, more than two years ago; apparently, 
the moment to end hunger is no longer at 
hand. 

A possibility exists that the administra- 
tion’s decision can be reversed or at least 
eased. The Department of Agriculture is 
meant only to carry out the law, not make 
it. Rep. Carl Perkins of the House Education 
and Labor Committee is hard at work to bring 
legislative pressure to prevent the elimination 
of these children from the program. He ex- 
pects to bring proposals before the House 
shortly. One can only hope his efforts will 
succeed. 


[Prom the New York Times, Oct. 15, 1971] 


Nrxon’s OWN EXPERT CRITICIZES CUTBACKS 
IN ScHOOL LUNCHES 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—The Nixon Admin- 
istration was sharply rebuked today by a 
House committee and by its own leading 
authority on hunger for seeking to eliminate 
federally subsidized school lunches for pos- 
sibly 1.5 million needy children. 

These were among developments today 
that strengthened the likelihood that Con- 
gress would order the Administration to 
reverse itself next week. 

By a vote of 31 to 0, the House Education 
and Labor Committee reported out a measure 
to require such a reversal. The size of the vote 
was regarded as a strong sign that the House 
would pass the measure easily when it comes 
up Monday. 

ECONOMY REASONS CITED 


And at a Senate hearing an hour earlier, 
Dr. Jean Mayer characterized the proposed 
cuts as “mean-spirited.” Dr. Mayer is a Har- 
vard nutritionist who has served as President 
Nixon’s special consultant on hunger and as 
chairman of the White House’s 1969 Con- 
ference on Nutrition and Hunger. 

The cuts were called for, he said later in 
an interview, by the White House’s Office of 
Management and Budget for economy rea- 
sons. “We ought to find better ways to save 
our money than to take it out of the mouths 
of hungry children,” he said. 

The budget office, he said, is pursuing “a 
narrow, legalistic approach at the meanest 
possible level.” 

In a further development, it was learned 
that at least 50 Senators, including leaders of 
both parties, had signed a letter protesting 
the cuts, to be sent to the President tomor- 
row. 

Such breadth of sentiment is taken as a 
strong indication that the Senate will en- 
dorse a House-passed bill in conference, also 
likely next week. 

The Senate has already passed an earlier, 
different Administration plan to restrict 
lunch subsidies for needy children. 

This plan would have restricted the 
amount of Federal subsidy for each lunch 
but left unchanged the number of children 
served. After the Senate vote, this plan was 
changed. The per-meal subsidy was in- 
creased, but the number of children was 
reduced. 

This prompted angry assertions that the 
Administration was giving with one hand 
and taking away with the other. 

Such reactions were renewed today in the 
House committee session. Representative 
Roman C. Pucinski, Democrat of Mlinols, 
said, “It is amazing the extent to which the 
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Administration rewrites the intent of Con- 
gress. When Congress passes legislation we 
mean that it should be enforced.” 

The measure reported out by the commit- 
tee expressly barred the Administration from 
reducing the number of children served by 
the subsidized school lunch program. 

According to estimates by the Department 
of Agriculture, about 600,000 children would 
be eliminated from the program by the new 
Federal policy. The Senate Nutrition Com- 
mittee, however, estimates the total at 1.5 
million. The latter figure is in accord with a 
survey last week by the House committee 
showing 1.2 million in 39 states. 

Of these, an estimated total of 400,000 chil- 
dren would be cut in New York alone. That 
fact prompted 19 members of the state's 
House delegation to send a joint letter of 
protest today to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford M. Hardin. 

The House committee also endorsed an 
amendment, offered by Representative James 
H. Scheuer, Democrat of the Bronx, requir- 
ing reversal of recent restrictions in the 
school breakfast program. This is a much 
smaller but rapidly growing program de- 
signed for needy children. 

Dr. Mayer testified at a hearing of the Sen- 
ate Nutrition Committee on the desirability 
of free school lunches for all children. This 
has been proposed by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota. 

Dr. Mayer said he thought such a program 
would cost as much as $7-billion. 

“I would hope,” he said, “that we are smart 
enough not to have spent $7-billion to buy 
lunch for all children in order to reach all 
needy children. 

“But if the [office of management and 
budget] pressures continue to exercise them- 
selves on the school lunch program with as 
much mean spirit as they recently have been 
exercised, they will leave us no recourse but 
to fight for a universal school lunch pro- 
gram.” 

The present Federal policy would permit 
subsidies only to children of families below 
the federally defined poverty level, now $3,940 
for an urban family of four. 

“But no one who has followed the issue 
would have expected the Administration to 
interpret ‘needy’ to exclude people who are 
poor but not quite that destitute,” Dr. Mayer 
said later. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1971] 


SCHOOL LUNCHES: THE SCRIPT CALLED FOR 
Some Empty Trays 


WASHINGTON.—National School Lunch 
Week was marked here last week, and the 
formalities were scrupulously observed. The 
President issued the usual proclamation. An 
elaborate display of child nutrition photo- 
graphs went up in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment lobby. 

But in the eyes of many, these honorifics 
had ironic overtones. For while the bureauc- 
racy was performing the mindless rituals; 
the Administration was trying to eliminate 
as many as 1.5-million needy children—per- 
haps 400,000 in New York alone—from the 
most critical part of the school lunch 
program. 

This is the “free and reduced price” com- 
ponent, which now provides Federal funds 
for subsidized lunches for 7.3-million chil- 
dren, many of whom otherwise would not eat 
lunch at all. 

Thus there was widespread outrage when 
the Administration pressed a sustained effort 
to restrict the program. Dr. Jean Mayer, who 
has served as President Nixon's chief adviser 
on hunger, said the Administration was pur- 
suing “a narrow legalistic approach at the 
meanest possible level”. An aroused Congress 
started to weigh in even more sternly. 

By a 31-to-0 vote, a House committee last 
week cleared a bill forbidding the Adminis- 
tration to cut either the number of dollars, 
or children in the program. A protest letter 
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to the President quickly attracted the sig- 
natures of 59 Senators, including the Re- 
publican leaders. And there was general 
expectation that by the end of next week, 
Congress as a whole will bluntly order the 
Administration to reverse itself. 

The Administration’s conduct provoked 
almost as much astonishment as outrage. 
For the Administration had pledged to pro- 
vide subsidized lunches to every needy 
child—and it has, with Congressional prod- 
ding, come close to that goal, doubling the 
number of children served since it took office 
in January, 1969. Just last March, the De- 
partment of Agriculture greatly liberalized 
Federal spending for the program. 

Then, on Aug. 13, the department an- 
nounced sudden new cutbacks in its finan- 
cial support of the program. Since the de- 
partment had already approved state feed- 
ing plans on the liberalized basis, and since 
schools were just days away from opening, 
there was turmoil. 

Once back from vacation, an aroused Sen- 
ate quickly ordered the Administration once 
again to increase spending. And five days 
later, the Administration announced an os- 
tensible surrender on the financial side. But 
there was a catch. 

Having failed to cut the Federal subsidy 
per child, the Administration took a new 
tack. Now it would cut the number of chil- 
dren requiring subsidies, forbidding states 
to use Federal funds for children of the near 
poor (which it largely left to the states to 
define), only permitting their use for the 
poor (families of less than $3,940 income). 

The official rationale was that some states 
had abused the program, subsidizing chil- 
dren who were not truly needy. 

Even critics concede there is a valid ques- 
tion about how far up the income scale the 
Federal subsidy should reach. But few 
believe the rationale; making $3,940 the cut- 
off point for assistance was judged to be 
an obvious attempt at budget-cutting. 

According to one insider’s account, the 
August effort to restrict Federal subsidies 
came only after White House budget officials 
refused an Agriculture Department plea for 
more money. 

And the case for cynicism about the sec- 
ond effort at cutting the program is plain 
junk from the arithmetic, says John R. 
Kramer, a leading figure in the antihunger 
lobby. The cost of the August proposal was 
more children but less money per child— 
would total $432-million. “Isn't it odd,” he 
asks, “that the second approach—more mon- 
ey but fewer children—also totals out to 
$432-million?” 

Even with legislative relief now imminent, 
some Congressmen are so angered by the 
Administration’s conduct that they want to 
deprive it of any discretion and give free 
lunches to all schoolchildren to insure that 
all needy children are covered. 

Dr. Mayer, among others, opposes this, ar- 
guing it could cost $7-billion, only a frac- 
tion of which would reach the needy. But, 
he said last week, if the Administration’s 
budget pressures continue with as mean a 
spirit, “that will leave us with no recourse 
but to fight for a universal school lunch 
program”—even one that costs $7-billion. 


[From the Evening Star, Oct. 18, 1971] 
PENNY-PINCHING ON HUNGRY KIDS 
(By Milton Viorst) 

One of the few programs identified with 
the Nixon administration which can genu- 
inely be called humanitarian is the one 
promising a nutritional lunch at school each 
day to every needy child in the country. 

President Nixon pledged to meet the aims 
of this program after the White House Con- 
ference on Hunger in 1969. He said feeding 
the hungry involved “the honor of American 
democracy.” Eliminating hunger was to be in 
his administration’s answer to the Johnson 
administration’s war on poverty. 
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But while the President has been busily 
giving away billions to business in question- 
able subsidies to stimulate the economy, he 
has been nibbling away at the funds to feed 
hungry kids. 

The tragedy was eloquently summed up the 
other day by Dr. Jean Mayer, who served as 
the President's own consultant on hunger 
at the 1969 conference. He called the admin- 
istration’s penny pinching on school lunches 
“mean-spirited.” 

“We ought to find better ways to save our 
money,” Mayer said, “than to take it out of 
the mouths of hungry children.” 

Indeed, of an estimated 14 million children 
of families at or below the poverty line, the 
administration proposes to feed barely half 
next year. The question at this point is how 
tough Congress will get to push the figure up. 

Both the Senate and the House have, in 
fact, shown themselves uncharacteristically 
generous in the school lunch program. It’s 
not a controversial experiment striking at 
the roots of political power, as the war on 
poverty started out to be. Congress has seen 
in school lunches a chance to help the poor 
without stirring up the vested interests at 
home. 

The way the program works is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture reimburses a school 
district at a certain rate for every lunch it 
dispenses to & poor child. 

The arrangement means that if a district 
chooses not to run a lunch program, for 
whatever reason, the administration does 
nothing about feeding the kids in that dis- 
trict. 

It’s an arrangement which gloriously 
preserves the integrity of the federal sys- 
tem, but it’s knocked out about 4 million 
hungry kids—almost a third of the total— 
without a crust of bread. It’s not surprising, 
I suppose, that most of the excluded children 
are black. 

The law does provide the administration 
with incentives to offer to school districts to 
establish lunch programs, but these have 
scarcely been used. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has had enough trouble reducing exist- 
ing programs. It’s not going out looking for 
more. 

This year, on orders of the White House 
budget-cutters, the Agriculture Department 
notified the school districts that it would 
reduce its reimbursement maximum for 
each lunch from 60 cents to 35 cents. 

Nationally, the average cost of a lunch is 
about 50 cents. States like New York and 
California, where wage costs are high, ex- 
ceed this figure considerably. At 35 cents, 
it’s likely that many districts would drop 
out of the school lunch program entirely. 

That's when the Senate stepped in and, 
despite some hard lobbying by the adminis- 
tration, voted by an astonishing margin of 
75 to 5 to increase the rate to 46 cents. The 
Agriculture Department agreed to the raise, 
but then announced smugly that at the 
higher rate it would have to reduce the pro- 
gram to feed only 8 million children. 

The House Committee on Education last 
week went the Senate several steps better— 
by a vote of 31 to 0. It ordered the depart- 
ment to restore the 60-cent maximum and 
the previous standards of eligibility, to in- 
clude all 9 million (Agriculture Department 
figure) or 10 million (Senate Hunger Com- 
mittee figure) needy children in the pro- 
gram. 


The committee also instructed the depart- 
ment to take the funds out of import du- 
ties—and said that Congress would make 
reimbursement later. The committee margin 
indicated that the full House was likely to 
go along. 

There may still be a fight to resolve the 
House and Senate bills—but, whatever the 
outcome, the administration will have to 
run a bigger school lunch program than it 
planned. 

The President, of course, will find that re- 
grettable. He thinks the money can be bet- 
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ter used by Lockheed, Penn Central and 
the other big businesses that need welfare 
subsidies. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1971] 


NIXON ORDERS CLARIFYING OF SCHOOL LUNCH 
RULES 


Responding to an appeal from 59 senators, 
the White House announced yesterday that 
President Nixon has ordered the Agriculture 
Department to “clarify” a controversial set 
of school-lunch regulations imposed earlier 
this fall. 

“The President has long been committed 
to the achievement of a program which 
provides a school lunch to every needy child,” 
Presidential Assistant William E. Timmons 
said in a letter to the senators. The letter, 
dated Saturday, was made public yesterday. 

The senators asked Mr. Nixon Friday to 
stop the Agriculture Department from set- 
ting “unlawful” guidelines they estimated 
would cut more than one million children 
from the federal school-lunch program, 

Timmons said Mr. Nixon “has been aware 
of questions raised concerning the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s implementation of his 
policy and has directed the department to 
immediately clarify its regulations.” 

The controversy over school lunches began 
in mid-August when, just three weeks before 
many schools were scheduled to open, the 
department set new limits on how much 
federal help states would receive for their 
lunch programs. 

Last year the federal government paid on a 
sliding scale that ranged as high as 60 
cents for each lunch served for or at a re- 
duced price to needy children. 

The new guidelines guarantee 35 cents for 
such lunches. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1971] 


HoUsE ORDERS Nixon Ames Nor To Cur PUPIL 
LuncHEs—IT Passes BILL, 353 ro 0, ONLY 
Hours AFTER ADMINISTRATION ABANDONS 
PLAN—MEASURE IS SENT TO SENATE 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 


WASHINGTON, October 18.—The House, by 
a 353-to-0 vote, passed legislation today or- 
dering the Administration to abandon its 
plan to eliminate Federal school lunch sub- 
sidies for as many as 1.5 million needy chil- 
dren. 

The action came only hours after the Ad- 
ministration, anticipating the sentiment for 
the House, had announced abandonment of 
the plan. But its new plan remains somewhat 
cheaper than that called for by the House. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, which has 
already decisively voted a similar, though 
narrower, measure. The principal question is 
whether the Senate will be satisfied with the 
Administration's new position or order it to 
accept all provisions of the bill. 

Today's revised Administration pasition 
came after President Nixon ordered the De- 
partment of Agriculture to clarify its sub- 
sidized lunch regulations immediately. 

This order was disclosed yesterday fn a 
White House letter to 59 Senators who had 
written to Mr. Nixon Friday to protest the 
Administration’s proposed cuts. 

“The President has long been committed 
to the achievement of a program which pro- 
vides a school lunch to every needy child,” 
the response said. 

Action by the House came only 12 days 
after the Administration announced its sec- 
ond effort to restrict Federal lunch subsidies, 
despite their wide popularity in Congress. 

The “free and reduced price” pri 
component of the national school lunch pod 
gram, is designed to provide at least one 
decent meal daily to needy children. Some 
7.3 million are now served. 

On Oct 6, the Department of Agriculture 
announced a new, stricter definition of 
“needy.” Congressional studies showed that 
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this could mean the elimination of 1.5 mil- 
lion children, 400,000 in New York alone. 

The House bill forbids the Administra- 
tion to cut the number of children. It also 
requires sharp increases in the amount of 
Federal subsidy for each child. 

The prior subsidy level was an average of 
35 cents a meal. The bill raises the amount 
to 46 cents and also directs that this be 
the minimum subsidy, not the average. 

This is one of three principal differences 
between the bill and the Administration's 
new position, expressed in revised regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture. The regu- 
lations adopt the 46-cent level, but as an 
average, not a minimum. 

Congressional observers said today that use 
of an average would be cheaper. Agriculture 
Officials said that use of a minimum would 
be a departure and extremely difficult to ad- 
minister. 

Even a 46-cent average, however, would 
mean a jump in Federal spending for the 
program, from about $390-million to $525- 
million. The latter figure is “more than 100 
times—$4.8 million that was available” three 
years ago, according to the White House. 

A second possible difference is whether 
the Agriculture Department will go along 
with states that allow cities to define “needy” 
children at a higher income figure than the 
statewide figure. 

The question affects 100,000 children in 
Philadelphia, Newark, Portland, Oreg., and 
20 other cities. 

Conflicting interpretations of the House 
bill on this point were expressed on Capi- 
tol Hill today. Also, the new regulations are 
unclear on the issue, Richard E. Lyng, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, acknowledged. 
“They will be clarified soon,” he said. 

A third difference is that the regulations 
say nothing about the school breakfast pro- 
gram, while the bill undo recent agriculture 
restrictions. This program now serves about 
@ million children. Mr. Lyng said that break- 
fast program regulations would be issued 
separately. 

These various issues could be resolved by 
Congress if the new bill is now sent to a 
House-Senate conference. But it is possible, 
Senate informants said, that the House bill 
may be taken directly to the Senate floor, 
limiting the possibility for clarifications. 

The Senate bill which passed 75 to 5 on 
Oct. 1, directed the Administration to aban- 
don its earlier plan to restrict the sub- 
sidized lunch program. That plan, announced 
Aug. 13, would have limited the amount 
of subsidy for each child. 

The Senate bill did not refer to restrictions 
on the number of children covered. The Ad- 
ministration first proposed that plan five 
days after the Senate vote. 


[From the Evening Star, Oct. 19, 1971] 


AGRICULTURE Bows TO Critics, ENDS SCHOOL 
LUNCH CUTBACK 


The Agriculture Department's effort to cut 
costs in the nation’s school lunch program 
for the needy has ended before it began. 

Buckling under heavy congressional oppo- 
sition, a Department spokesman announced 
yesterday that the new regulations, issued 
Oct. 6 to take effect yesterday, would be 
rescinded. 

At almost the same time, the House took 
the first step toward canceling the proposed 
regulations with a new law. The vote was 
354-0 on a bill to set the program back on 
its previous footing. 

The dispute began Aug. 13, when the fed- 
eral agency published proposed new regula- 
tions for reimbursing states participating in 
thes school lunch program, 


TWO ACTIONS INVOLVED 

Two actions were involved, First, Agricul- 
ture set a poverty-level guide at $3,940 for a 
family of four, raising it from $3,720 and 
calling it a ceiling rather than a floor. Thus, 
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states that defined poverty at a higher in- 
come level, bringing children into the food 
program, would be held back, 

Second, the department decided that cash 
assistance to states would be based on a total 
of 35 cents for each free or reduced-price 
lunch, instead of 42 cents. 

Critics of the department’s plan argued 
that it would deny 1.3 million children free 
or reduced-cost breakfasts and lunches. 

In a state-by-state survey, the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee determined that 
more, not less, federal help is needed. Some 
8.6 million children are covered by the 
program this year, the committee said, an 
increase of a million over last spring. 


ABOUT $514 MILLION NEEDED 


In dollars, the need added up to $511 mil- 
lion, the House panel reported. Agriculture 
esr proposed to make $390.1 million avail- 
able. 

The House bill that passed yesterday 
would bar the federal agency from cutting 
back and directs that all needy children 
shall be fed. The minimum rate of reim- 
bursement would be raised to a total of 46 
cents per meal. The estimated cost for this 
year is $615.2 million. 

Rep. Roman C. Pucinski, D-Ill., pressed for 
passage of the bill yesterday despite the 
change of mind at Agriculture, to assure that 
there would be no rollback in the future. 

The Agriculture Department also got a 
push from the White House, which had been 
denounced by Democrats as an enemy of 
needy children. President Nixon ordered the 
agency to “clarify” its position. Within 24 
yaa the proposed regulations were aban- 

oned. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1971] 


UNITED STATES DROPS CUT IN SCHOOL LUNCH 
PLAN 


The Nixon Administration, bowing to Con- 
gressional pressure, yesterday dropped a regu- 
lation that would have eliminated more than 
one million children from the free school 
lunch program. 

The action came after 59 senators had pro- 
tested to President Nixon against the cutback 
and just before the House, by a 353-to-0 vote, 
ordered that the children not be dropped. 

The Agriculture Department announced 
that it would continue providing federal aid 
for children declared eligible by the states for 
free or reduced-priced lunches. 

Earlier, in a cost-saving effort, USDA said 
eligibility would be limited to children from 
families of four with $3,940 or less income. 
The estimated saving was $47 million. Mem- 
bers of Congress protested that the 1970 
School Lunch Reform Act permitted states 
to have more generous eligibility require- 
ments. 

More than 40 states would have been forced 
to cut back on the number of poor children 
eligible. 

Officials of the Children’s Foundation 
warned yesterday that the Agriculture De- 
partment still might reduce the number of 
eligible children in about 30 major urban 
school systems. These are city schools which 
were permitted by states to have more gener- 
ous eligibility than state standards. Virginia, 
for example, has permitted Arlington, Fair- 
fax, and Falls Church schools to have more 
generous eligibility requirements. 

Richard Lyng, assistant secretary of Agri- 
culture, said children will not be dropped if 
states authorize local school districts to use 
easier standards. 

The House-passed bill, ordering the Depart- 
ment not to cut children from the program, 
now goes to conference with a similar Senate 
bill. Both the Senate and House reacted 
against various proposed changes which 
would have reduced federal support of the 


school lunch program. But the administra- 
tion apparently now has complied with the 
congressional orders. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 1971] 


ADMINISTRATION CANCELS ATTEMPTS To PARE 
SCHOOL LUNCH SYSTEM BY CURBING ELIGI- 
BILITY 


WASHINGTON.—The Nixon administration, 
in the last of several somewhat bewildering 
maneuvers on school lunch funding, 
to provide free and reduced-price meals for 
all children qualified by state programs. 

The latest announcement, made through 
Richard Lyng, Assistant Agriculture Secre- 
tary, puts the administration's school lunch 
plans where critics said they should have 
been all along. It also leaves uncertain the 
fate of somewhat different school lunch bills 
passed overwhelmingly by the House and 
Senate to force the administration’s hand: 

Mr. Lyng’s major concession was to offer 
federal support for free and reduced-price 
lunches eaten by youngsters from low-income 
families qualified under state eligibility 
standards but whose incomes exceeded fed- 
eral poverty guideline figures. 

Earlier this month, the department had 
said it wouldn’t accept the state figures for 
eligibility—a move some estimated would 
prevent more than one million youngsters, 
many of them from welfare families, from 
participating in the program. 

The previous announcement was coupled 
with a retreat from a still-earlier department 
decision to hold school lunch spending to a 
figure lower than state and local school ad- 
ministrators had anticipated. In backing off 
from that position, the administration agreed 
to boost its outlays in the current year by 
$135 million above the sum requested in 
the budget for the fiscal year that began 
July 1. 

The latest concession also- promised a 
guaranteed federal contribution of six cents 
each to the cost of all school lunches. Pre- 
viously, the guaranteed figure had been set 
at five cents. As announced earlier, the gov- 
ernment’s share of free and reduced-price 
lunches will be a minimum 40 cents, or 10 
cents higher than the Agriculture Depart- 
ment originally proposed. The government 
estimates the cost of the typical school meal 
at about 60 cents. Payments by states, locali- 
ties and school children cover the remainder 
of the cost. 

The final retreat apparently was intended 
to get the administration out of increasingly 
hot water with Congress. The latest sign of 
this displeasure was the 353-0 House vote, 
taken after Mr. Lyng’s announcement, in 
favor of a bill that would require full fund- 
ing for the program and support of state- 
eligible youngsters. 

A Senate bill failed to address the state 
eligibility question, and the difference would 
have to be reconciled in a House-Senate con- 
ference committee. But it isn’t certain if 
school lunch backers in Congress will choose 
to carry the legislation any further. 


{From New York Times, Oct. 21, 1971] 
Foop, Nor PROMISES 


The White House statement that “the 
President has long been committed to the 
achievement of a program which provides a 
school lunch to every needy child” would be 
more persuasive had the Department of Agri- 
culture not persisted in stratagems to bar 
needy children from the program. 

A unanimous House action, joined yester- 
day in a voice vote by the Senate, has ordered 
the Administration to abandon plans to 
tighten school-lunch eligibility require- 
ments. This clearly indicates that Congress 
has lost faith in White House pledges as long 
as bureaucratic manipulations continue to 
undercut them. The extent of the crisis of 
confidence was underscored when Dr. Jean 
Mayer, Mr. Nixon's chief adviser. on hunger, 
recently denounced the Administration's ac- 
tion as “a narrow legalistic approach at the 
meanest possible level.” 
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Apparently, the accountants have been 
allowed to deal with what is a humanitarian 
problem. The cost-cutting device is the es- 
tablishment of a rigid national definition 
of poverty. Yet, Federal cost-of-living statis- 
tics are readily available to show how falla- 
cious such a yardstick inevitably is in prac- 
tice. It would, for example, cut off about 
400,000 children from free lunches in New 
York because the definition of a poverty- 
level annual family income here is $290 
above the proposed national standard. Agri- 
culture Department staff members evidently 
have done little comparison food shopping. 

Until there is convincing evidence that 
what the White House claims it is anxious to 
provide will not be taken away by the Agri- 
culture Department, Congress is justified in 
its extraordinary action of prohibiting Ad- 
ministration cutbacks. Hungry children 
cannot eat promises. 


[From New York Times, Oct. 21, 1971] 


PUPIL LUNCH BILE Is SENT TO NIxoN— 
SENATE, LIKE HOUSE, PASSES MEASURE UNAN- 
IMOUSLY 

(By Jack Rosenthal) 


WaASHINGTON.—The Senate passed today by 
unanimous voice vote legislation forbidding 
any cuts in federally subsidized school 
lunches for needy children. The measure, ap- 
proved Monday by the House, 353 to 0, now 
goes to the President. 

Particularly in view of Congressional una- 
nimity, the President is thought sure to sign 
the legislation. New Department of Agricul- 
ture regulations, reflecting the Congressional 
mandate, would follow within a matter of 
days, officials said. 

These would end a heated controversy that 
began Aug. 13 when the Agriculture Depart- 
ment issued regulations to limit the amount 
of Federal subsidy for each needy child. When 
that step was challenged by Congress, the 
department announced, on Oct. 6, a plan to 
limit, instead, the number of children eligible 
to receive subsidies. 

On Monday, hours before the House vote, 
the Agriculture Department announced a 
substantial reversal. It said that it would no 
longer seek to limit the number of children 
and would increase, to 46 cents, the average 
subsidy for each meal. 

But the measure now enacted by both 
houses requires that the 46-cent subsidy be 
& minimum, not an average. This will cost 
at least somewhat more. How much more, of- 
ficials could not estimate today. 


AIDED 7.3 MILLION PUPILS 


The present program of free and reduced- 
price lunches serves 7.3 million children. The 
current budget is $390-million. The Admin- 
istration has estimated that it will cost $525- 
million, assuming a 46-cent average. 

On the issue of eligibility, the new legis- 
lation forbids the Administration to change 
present standards during the current fiscal 
year. This means that children who are near- 
poor, as well as those whose families’ income 
is less than the official poverty level, will con- 
tinue to be served. 

These near-poor children would have been 
eliminated by the earlier Administration 
plan. Congressional estimates put the num- 
ber in jeopardy at 1.5-million, 400,000 in New 
York alone. 

Before the Senate vote, Senator Herman 
E. Talmadge, Democrat of Georgia, sought to 
clarify an eligibility question left ambiguous 
in the House. 

Some states permit individual cities to 
define needy children at a higher income fig- 
ure than the statewide average. If this was 
eliminated, 10,000 children would be affected. 

But it is his understanding, Senator 
Talmadge said in response to questions on the 
floor, that the legislation prohibits elimina- 
tion of this procedure during the current fis- 
cal year. 
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SEPARATE GUIDELINES 


The new measure also calls for the Admin- 
istration to lift recently proposed restrictions 
on subsidies for school breakfasts, a smaller 
but growing program. The Agriculture De- 
partment, in its reversal statement Monday, 
did not refer to this program. Officials say 
that separate guidelines are expected. 

The new agriculture position came after 
President Nixon, responding to a letter of 
protest from 59 Senators, ordered the depart- 
ment to “clarify” its position. 

In a statement on the floor today, Senator 
Talmadge took note of the change, saying 
that he was “pleased that the Department of 
Agriculture finally yielded on most issues.” 

“However,” he continued, “the schoolchil- 
dren of the country deserve a final answer. 
They deserve to know whether they are go- 
ing to receive free lunches during this school 
year.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1971] 
THE FREE LUNCH REVERSAL 


In a burst of candor, a Department of 
Agriculture officials concerned with food and 
nutrition testified recently in Senate hear- 
ings that one way to move his agency is by 
Richard Lyng, an assistant secretary, “would 
perhaps force our hand, force us to move 
more quickly than we might otherwise do.” 
This appears to be exactly what happened 
this week concerning the free school lunch 
program. Two weeks ago, the Department of 
Agriculture issued a regulation that would 
have prevented more than one million chil- 
dren from continuing to receive free school 
lunches. More than 40 states would have 
been forced to cut back the number of poor 
children eligible; the department would have 
saved $47 million. Quickly, the Senate and 
House acted. Fifty-nine senators protested 
directly to the President; the House, by a 
353-0 vote, ordered that the children not be 
dropped. 

This is hardly the ideal way to run a de- 
partment, much less a food program—force 
us and we'll do it. Nor does it suggest that 
the administration’s concern for poor chil- 
dren is especially high. But after the politics 
of it all is put aside, at least now the children 
will be fed. From their viewpoint—to look 
at it that way, for once—it matters little 
who came to their rescue, but only that some- 
one in Washington did. Both Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture can take 
praise for the new policy. 

It remains unclear at this moment whether 
the department will permit states to author- 
ize their local subdivisions to have more gen- 
erous eligibility guidelines. In Virginia, for 
example, the state uses the $3,940 guideline 
but has allowed Arlington, Fairfax and Falls 
Church to provide free lunches to children 
in families of four with less than $4,940 in- 
come and reduced-price lunches to families 
of four with less than $5,350 income. Now 
that the broad stroke of reform has been 
made, it is hoped these smaller—but no less 
crucial—concerns will be attended to by 
Agriculture officials. 

Considering the knot in which the food 
lunch program is tied—Congress pulls this 
way and Agriculture the other, with the 
helpless children caught between—the time 
is right to begin thinking about a universal 
free school lunch program for all American 
children. Senator Humphrey and Representa- 
tive Perkins have introduced legislation. The 
idea has merit for several reasons: first ade- 
quate nutrition is as much a part of educa- 
tion as adequate books and, second, if all 
children were to receive free lunches, the 
Agriculture Department would not have to 
solicit pressure upon itself before it can 
swing into action. That in itself would be a 
considerable gain. 
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[From the Washington Star, Oct. 22, 1971] 


Our CHILDREN AND THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
ScRooGES 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


We go on placing our faith in F14 fighters, 
B70 bombers and new generations of missiles, 
but it must be obvious to most Americans 
that this country cannot be any stronger in 
the year 2000 than the Americans who are 
today’s children. 

It is appalling and inexplicable, then, that 
a government that talks so much about 
“national security” should foster so many 
rules and regulations that cheat and stunt 
the development of this generation of chil- 
dren. 

Whether it is adequate medical care, 
lunches for the needy or the general welfare 
of millions of dependent children, the 
bureaucracy keeps coming up with penny- 
pinching measures designed to make children 
suffer even while adult fatcats go on enjoying 
governmental largesse. 

It now looks as though millions of needy 
schoolchildren will get hot lunches this year, 
but no thanks to the scrooges in the Nixon 
administration. 

For weeks someone in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget or the White 
House had been playing a game of now-you- 
see-your-lunch, now-you-don't. In August, 
Agriculture came up with new rules which 
reduced federal subsidies for each lunch 
served. This provoked a storm of protests 
from educators who said 1.9 million needy 
children would be excluded from the pro- 
gram. 

There was a lot of hemming, hawing, ex- 
cuse-making, and finally a Senate hearing. 
Agriculture officials claimed they were doing 
the best they could with the money they 
had. But angry senators pointed out that 
the department had gotten every cent it re- 
quested—and then some. They made clear 
that if there was a lack of money, it was 
because the administration had not wanted 
to spend enough. 

The Senate was so upset that it bypassed 
its Appropriations Committee and quickly 
voted, 75 to 5, to authorize the administra- 
tion to borrow enough money from another 
source to raise federal assistance by 11 cents 
per lunch. 

Did Agriculture say, “Thanks, we're glad 
to have this extra help, and we'll use it to 
feed more children”? No, sir. They promptly 
changed the rules again. They increased fed- 
eral support payments from 35 to 45 cents, 
but then turned around and lowered the 
eligibility ceiling for free lunches to $3,940 
annual income for a family of four. Some 
40 states had been using higher levels, so 
the result of this action was that an esti- 
mated 1.5 million of the near-poor stood to 
lose their free lunches. 

Again, Congress came to the rescue. Fifty- 
nine senators shot off a letter of protest to 
President Nixon, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted, 353 to 0, to order the ad- 
ministration to abandon its latest restric- 
tions. Faced with that kind of opposition, the 
Department of Agriculture backed down. 

The disturbing thing is that Agriculture 
should try to “save money” by taking food 
out of the mouths of hungry children—and 
just two years after the celebrated White 
House Conference on Hunger and Nutrition 
which brought forth a pledge by President 
Nixon to wipe out hunger in America. 

The dismaying thing is that anyone 
deemed worthy of public trust would try to 
take lunch away from needy pupils in a coun- 
try that just shelled out $3.7 billion in farm 
subsidies, including millions paid for not 
growing food. 

In 1970 the Sunflower County, Mississippi, 
plantation of Sen, James O. Eastland got 
$164,048 in subsidies from that same Agricul- 
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ture Department that wanted to take bread 
out of the mouths of babes (a department 
that Eastland oversees, by the way, as a sen- 
ior member of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee). 

What kind of country is it that will pay 
$500,000 or more in subsidies to each of 23 
farmers but can’t find milk, meat and bread 
for hungry children who are in no way re- 
sponsible for their plight? 

Let the record show that our country has 
made progress in the four years since a Sen- 
ate committee turned a grisly spotlight on 
the sick and hungry in urban ghettos and 
pockets of rural poverty like Appalachia. 

Food stamps and surplus commodities are 
helping to feed twice as many people as at 
the time of that White House conference. 
The school lunch program provides free or 
reduced-price lunches for more than 7 mil- 
lion youngsters now, compared with 3 million 
2 years ago. 

But there are still millions of American 
adults who are ill-fed and ill-nourished. Mil- 
lions of children still cannot learn because 
they go to school hungry and return home 
hungry. Recent Senate testimony illustrated 
that malnutrition is still so serious among 
migrant workers that some of their children 
suffer from marasmus, scurvy and rickets, 

So this clearly is no time to rest on the 
laurels of what progress has been made— 
and surely no time for Agriculture to throw 
a million or more children back into the 
jaws of hunger. 

A recent Senate witness warned that 
“hunger hasn’t gone away; only the issue of 
hunger has.” 

The nation’s needy children can be grate- 
ful to Congress for illustrating forcefully that 
the issue is not as dead as someone in the 
Agriculture Department thought. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1971] 
LuncH Funp To CONTINUE AT 1970 LEVEL 


The Agriculture Department has an- 
nounced new spending regulations for the 
school lunch program similar to last year’s 
level—three weeks after Congress ordered 
it to stop trying to cut back the program. 

The department says the new rules won’t 
go into effect until they are officially pub- 
lished next Wednesday. 

Sources involved in the three-month bat- 
tle over school lunch funding said the regu- 
lations seem to conform to the instructions 
passed unanimously by both houses of Con- 
gress in mid-October. 

In a news release, the department said the 
new rules provide federal payments averag- 
ing six cents in every state for each school 
lunch served under the program. 

Also, the department will pay a minimum 
of 40 cents for reduced-price lunches served 
to needy children, and a 60-cent minimum 
for free or reduced-price lunches served to 
the “especially needy.” 

In no case, the department said, will the 
federal payment be more than 60 cents, or 
more than the cost of the lunch. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1971] 

P.Y.I. 


“I believe that what I have had to say will 
stand the scrutiny of rational examination, 
whether or not one agrees with the point of 
view presented.”—Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew, in a speech at Miami Beach, Nov. 3, 
1971. 

Not being among those who regularly agree 
with the point of view of the Vice President, 
we probably subject what he has to say with 
more scrutiny than most people, especially 
when he is talking about us. You could call 
it masochism, but it has its rewards—when 
you discover the level of accuracy and the de- 
gree of integrity which Mr. Agnew brings to 
his self-appointed role as Inspector General 
of the media you can’t help feeling just a 
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little bit better about your own work. For 
example, there is the Vice President's recent 
tantrum about two quotations—one from a 
book review in this newspaper and one from 
a review of the same book (“Our Gang,” by 
Philip Roth)—in Newsweek—both of which 
alleged that the Nixon administration had 
planned to eliminate free lunches for 1.5 mil- 
lion poor children. Mr. Agnew called this a 
“distortion” and a ‘“‘misrepresentation” and a 
“propaganda canard” (which is an elitist way 
of calling something a lie) and by way of 
trying to prove his point he went on to as- 
sert “the facts of the case’—that the num- 
ber of needy children receiving free lunch 
under federal programs will have increased 
from 2.8 million, when Mr. Nixon took office, 
to 8 million by the end of the current fiscal 
year. Now, this is fair enough and may even 
turn out to be accurate. But it also has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the two quotes 
from The Washington Post and Newsweek 
which Mr. Agnew took exception to, and 
strictly For Your Information we would like 
to set the record straight. 

What the Post book review said was that 
Mr, Nixon had “wanted to eliminate lunches 
for 1.5 million presumably needful school- 
children, a proposal his own nutrition expert 
called ‘mean-spirited'”. (Understandably, 
Agnew severed that last part of the sentence, 
for it is a fact that Mr. Jean Mayer, the for- 
mer White House consultant on nutrition 
who was appointed by Mr. Nixon to run the 
1969 White House Conference on Hunger, did 
characterize the Nixon administration's ap- 
proach to the school lunch program in just 
those words.) For his part, Newsweek's book 
reviewer made a glancing reference to “the 
administration’s plans to deprive a million 
and a half children of meals in school.” Now 
the truth of the matter is that both of these 
allegations are beyond dispute; one might 
quibble over the precise number of children 
involved, but it is a fact that last month the 
Agriculture Department issued new regula- 
tions lowering the annual family income fig- 
ure which defines “poverty” for the purpose 
of qualifying for free school lunches, and no- 
body questions that as many as 1.5 million 
children would have been lopped off the rolls 
under the new guidelines. This was not an 
idea under consideration, mind you; it was 
actually decided and publicly announced. 
And it was only undone after a howl of out- 
raged protest from Congress, including a let- 
ter to the White House from 59 senators, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, who urged 
the President to “intervene in this situation 
immediately and to prevent what we must 
consider an unlawful interpretation (of the 
law) which was passed by the Congress and 
signed by you as a fulfillment of our pledges 
to put an end to hunger in America’s school- 
rooms.” Bowing to this pressure, the Agri- 
culture Department reversed itself. That in 
brief, is what we would consider to be a “ra- 
tional examination” of the facts of this case 
and you may judge for yourself who was en- 
gaging in propaganda and dealing in 
“canards.” 


EXTENSION OF NUTRITION COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs has decided unanimously 
today in its executive session to extend 
its life for another year. 

The decision of the committee was 
made in light of its accomplishments 
during the past legislative year. The 
committee has performed, in my estima- 
tion, invaluable work in the area of 
bringing adequate nutrition to all Ameri- 
cans. Furthermore the committee played 
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a key role through its oversight func- 
tion by being the focal point for initia- 
tives of administrative action in the food 
stamp and school lunch areas. 

The achievements of the committee 
are manifold; but, more important, much 
work remains to be done in the field of 
nutrition education, in revising our na- 
tional approach to child feeding, in de- 
veloping new ideas for institutional feed- 
ing, and in insuring that all the feeding 
programs are carried out adequately. I 
hope that Senators will see fit to renew 
the important work of this committee 
for another year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the immediate past chair- 
man of the White House Conference on 
Nutrition, Health, and Food. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 26, 1972. 

Hon. CHARLES H. Percy: 

Ranking Minority Member, Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: I wanted to take this 
opportunity to again commend you for the 
fine work of the Select Committee in the 
past year, and to urge that the Committee 
be continued in able to fulfill the objective 
of eliminating hunger and malnutrition from 
the nation. 

Clearly, the Select Committee has impor- 
tant work still to do. In the area of malnu- 
trition and poverty alone, we have not yet 
achieved the nation’s stated commitment to 
ensure every poor family an adequate diet. 
Despite the expansion of the food stamp 
program, there are still millions of poor fam- 
ilies not receiving badly needed food benefits. 
Although the national school lunch program 
now reaches over seven million poor children, 
there are still at least three million children 
being left out. 

These are only the most important high- 
lights of the Committee’s remaining respon- 
sibilities. There is still the relationship of the 
family food programs to welfare reform to be 
resolved. We must be sure that whatever 
welfare reform program is finally enacted, 
that sufficient income or other means is pro- 
vided for adequate nutrition. Another im- 
portant area for consideration is the con- 
sumer nutrition issues which affect all Amer- 
ican families but especially affect the ability 
of low-income families to purchase adequate 
diets. These issues include nutrition and in- 
gredient labeling, unit pricing and open 
dating of food stuffs. An additional area of 
concern, not previously addressed by the 
Committee, might also be seriously consid- 
ered. That is the area of institutional feed- 
ing, especially in homes for the elderly and 
the retarded. 

In short, I applaud the past contribution 
of the Select Committee toward the health 
and well-being of all our people, and urge 
that contribution be continued. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN MAYER. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 242—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE RECOGNITION BY 
THE UNITED STATES OF BANG- 
LADESH 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 
Mr. McGOVERN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 
S. Res. 242 


Whereas the people of East Bengal have 
clearly indicated a firm decision, following a 
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tragic and costly civil war, to become an in- 
dependent nation called Bangladesh; 

Whereas the citizens of that newly formed 
nation have confirmed Shiekh Mujibur Ra- 
haman as their Prime Minister; 

Whereas the government of Bangladesh is 
an effective government in its own country 
and in a position to meet all of its responsi- 
bilities and obligations: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should recognize Bang- 
ladesh as an independent country, should 
recognize the government of Bangladesh, and 
should commence negotiations leading to the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Bangladesh, and 
that the President take appropriate steps 
toward securing funds to be channeled 
through multi-lateral agencies for the re- 
settlement of the refugees and the rehabili- 
tation of the country. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 243—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING THE PRINTING OF THE RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “REPORT TO THE 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS ON 
NOISE” AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 243 

Resolved, That the report of the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy to the Congress of the United States (in 
compliance with Sec. 402 (b) of Title IV, PL 
91-604), entitled “Report to the President 
and the Congress on Noise” be printed with 
illustrations as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed two thousand 
five hundred (2,500) additional copies of 
such document for the use of the Committee 
on Public Works. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 244—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
reported the following resolution: 

S. RES. 244 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by sections 134(a) and 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, in accordance with its jurisdiction 
under rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, for the purposes 
stated and within the limitations imposed by 
the following sections, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, to expend not to 
exceed $577,000 to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to each of the subjects set forth 
below in succeeding sections of this resolu- 
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tion, said funds to be allocated to the respec- 
tive specific inquiries in accordance with such 
succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $172,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and in- 
dustry; 

(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, includ- 
ing monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, production and 
mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the 
dollar; 

(7) prices of commodities, rents, and serv- 
ices; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $175,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of pub- 
lic and private housing and urban affairs 
generally. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $230,000 shall be avail- 
able for an inquiry and investigation per- 
taining to the securities industry. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable 
with respect to each study or investigation 
for which expenditure is authorized by this 
resolution, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than February 
28, 1973. 

Sec. 7. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 203 


At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 203, to establish Amer- 
ican fishing industry representation at 
the 1973 United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 232 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 232, expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the remainder of the 
amount appropriated for the rural elec- 
trification program for fiscal 1972 be 
immediately released by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STE- 
VENS) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 33 regarding 
the persecution of Jews and other mi- 
norities in Russia. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 829 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. AL- 
LEN) submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 
2515) to further promote equal em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 830 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CHILES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be offered by him to 
the bill (S. 2515), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 833 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GAMBRELL submitted an 
amendment intended to be offered by 
him to the bill (S. 2515), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 634 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HRUSKA submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be offered by him to 
the bill (S. 2515), supra. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 831 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 1) to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase benefits and im- 
prove eligibility and computation meth- 
ods under the OASDI program, to make 
improvements in the medicare, medicaid, 
and maternal child health programs 
with emphasis on improvements in their 
operating effectiveness, to replace the ex- 
isting Federal-State public assistance 
programs with a Federal program of 
adult assistance and a Federal program 
of benefits to low-income families with 
children with incentives and require- 
ments for employment and training to 
improve the capacity for employment 
of members of such families and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 835 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. PERCY submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 1), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 836 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. MATHIAS, 
Mr. Monpate, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. 
SaxsE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (H.R. 1), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 837 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PELL, and Mr. SaxBe) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
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proposed by them jointly to the bill 
(H.R. 1), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 838 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Case, PACKWOOD, 
PASTORE, BAYH, Cook, Javits, Scott, and 
STEVENS, I am reintroducing today my 
emergency welfare relief proposal, re- 
vised according to White House agree- 
ment, as an amendment to H.R. 1 to 
bring States much needed interim fiscal 
relief from sharply increased welfare 
costs until such time as welfare reform 
legislation is enacted by Congress. 

I had previously introduced this pro- 
posal, on November 17, as an amendment 
to the Revenue Act of 1971. During the 
course of the debate, I withdrew my 
amendment after gaining commitments 
from the administration, Senator Lone, 
and Senator Risicorr that they would 
each support emergency welfare relief in 
principle, insuring the inclusion of in- 
terim fiscal aid provisions as a part of 
any welfare reform program to be voted 
by the Senate. 

I am very happy to note the growing 
support in Congress for relieving States 
of their immediate welfare cost prob- 
lems. Senator Rasicorr’s introduction of 
the welfare fiscal relief amendment pro- 
posed in the House by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, WIL- 
BUR MILLS, and the Congressman from 
my State, GEORGE COLLINS, is a welcome 
addition. 

However, I am not happy with two 
aspects of the Mills-Collins-Ribicoff 
amendment. Their amendment would 
neither protect welfare recipients from 
benefit cutbacks nor would it insure any 
element of cost control by limiting Fed- 
eral reimbursements. 

Therefore, I hope that whatever emer- 
gency welfare relief proposal is accepted 
by the Senate will include the essential 
features of my amendment: Protection 
of States from the rising costs of welfare; 
protection of welfare recipients from 
cutbacks; and Federal reimbursement 
based on the specific welfare costs and 
case needs of each State, closed ended to 
insure welfare cost control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 838 

At the end of title V of the bill, add the 
following new part: 

Part F—FiscaL RELIEF FOR STATES WITH 
RESPECT TO STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 

FISCAL RELIEF FOR STATES 

Sec. 551. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act (as amended by sections 221 (a), 241, 
505, 542 (10), and 512 of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“FISCAL RELIEF FOR STATES 

“Src. 1126 (a) The Secretary shall, subject 
to subsection (c), pay to any State (other 
than the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands) which has a 
State plan approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI, or Part A of title IV, of this Act, 
for each quarter beginning after June 30, 
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1971, in addition to the amounts (if any) 
otherwise payable to such State under such 
title on acocunt of expenditures as cash 
assistance, an amount equal to the excess 
(if any) of— 

“(1) an amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(A) the amount of the non-Federal share 
of the expenditures, under the State plan 
approved under such title or such part A (as 
the case may be), as cash assistance for such 
quarter (not counting any part of such ex- 
penditures which is in excess of the amount 
of the expenditures which would have been 
made as cash assistance under such plan if 
such plan had remained as it was in effect 
on June 30, 1971) or, 

“(B) an amount equal to 120 per centum 
of the amount referred to in clause (2), over 

“(2) an amount equal to 100 per centum 
of the non-Federal share of the total average 
quarterly expenditures, under such plan, as 
cash assistance during the four-quarter pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1971. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
non-Federal share of expenditures for any 
quarter under a State plan approved under 
title I, X, XIV, or XVI, or part A of title IV, 
of this Act as cash assistance, referred to in 
subsection (a)(1), means the excess of— 

“(1) the total expenditures for such quar- 
ter under such plan as, respectively, (A) old- 
age assistance, (B) aid to the blind, (C) aid 
to the disabled, (D) aid to the aged, blind, 
or disabled, and (E) aid to families with 
dependent children, over 

“(2) the amounts determined for such 
quarter for such State with respect to such 
expenditures under, respectively, sections 3, 
1003, 1403, 1603, and 403 of this Act and (in 
the case of a plan approved under title I or 
X) under section 9 of the Act of April 19, 
1950. 

“(c) No payment under this section shall 
be made for any quarter to any State on 
account of expenditures, as cash assistance, 
under a State plan of such State if— 

“(1) the standards, under the plan, for 
determining eligibility for, or the amount of, 
cash assistance to individuals under such 
plan have been so changed as to be less 
favorable, to all (or any substantial class or 
category) of the applicants for or recipients 
of such assistance under the plan, than the 
standards provided for such purpose under 
such plan as in effect on June 30, 1971, and 

“(2) the amount of the non-Federal share 
of the expenditures, under such plan, as cash 
assistance for such quarter is less than 150 
per centum of the non-Federal share of the 
expenditures, under the State plan, as cash 
assistance for the quarter ending June 30, 
1971.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 832 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), I submit an 
amendment to the foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr. President, I am dismayed that the 
Committee on Appropriations thought it 
necessary to cut the appropriation re- 
quest for migration and refugee assist- 
ance, and to recommend the elimination 
of the U.S. refugee program for Europe. 
Over the years this program has effec- 
tively carried out our Nation’s humani- 
tarian concerns in Europe, and today 
is serving as a primary channel in our 
country’s effort to assist Soviet Jews per- 
mitted to leave their homeland and re- 
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settle elsewhere. The anticipated num- 
ber of persons who will be assisted by the 
US. refugee program this year is 70,000— 
of whom some 40,000 will be Jews from 
the Soviet Union and other countries in 
Eastern Europe. To scrap this humani- 
tarian program now would have a disas- 
trous effect on the international ma- 
chinery to facilitate their migration and 
resettlement, and would bring needless 
hardship to those many thousands who 
have waited so long to.join their rela- 
tives and friends overseas. 

I am extremely hopeful that the Sen- 
ate will support this amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and myself, 
I wish to announce that a public hear- 
ing will be held at 9:30 a.m., February 
4, 1972, in room 6226, New Senate Office 
Building, on H.R. 9580, a bill to author- 
ize the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia to enter into agreements with 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
State of Maryland concerning the fees 
for the operation of certain motor vehi- 
cles. Persons wishing to present testi- 
mony before the committee should con- 
tact Mr. Robert Harris, staff director of 
the District of Columbia Committee, 
room 6222, New Senate Office Building, 
before the close of business on Febru- 
ary 2, 1972. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON OFFENDER 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries, I wish to announce hearings for 
the consideration of S. 2732, the Offender 
Rehabilitation Act, beginning at 10 a.m., 
on February 3, 1972, in room 6206 of the 
New Senate Office Building. 

The purpose of this legislation is the 
quieting of old criminal records that 
serve as a barrier to the employment of 
rehabilitated first offenders. I believe it 
represents a vital step needed to begin 
facing the problem of recidivistic crime 
in our Nation. 

This is the first scheduled hearing on 
this legislation, and I would anticipate 
that several additional days will be nec- 
essary to carefully consider this proposed 
legislation. These additional days will be 
scheduled as time permits. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, room 6306, New 
Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the editorial 
in the February issue of Consumer Re- 
ports concerning the intolerable delay 
from congressional passage of the 1967 
Flammable Fabrics Amendment until the 
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effective date of a flammability standard 
for children’s sleepwear demonstrates 
the urgent need for the passage of leg- 
islation to create a Consumer Safety 
Agency as we have proposed in the com- 
mittee print of S. 983. 

Government performance in this field 
has been shoddy. The epidemiological 
data compiled by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is barely 
adequate. The prolonged delay by the 
Department of Commerce in issuing the 
sleepwear standard is lamentable, but 
even more critical, the total absence of 
regulations concerning stockpiling of 
goods before the effective date of the 
standard, July 1973, demonstrates a lack 
of comprehension of the marketplace. 

I would not be so much concerned were 
it not for the poor job of the sleepwear 
manufacturers in complying with the 
standard. But now, more than a year 
after the Department of Commerce pro- 
posed its testing protocol, CU found that 
only one out of 76 models of children’s 
sleepwear could meet the Commerce De- 
partment’s flammability standard. With 
initiative like this we cannot but assume 
that the sleepwear industry will not make 
a single garment to comply with the 
standard until July 31, 1973. Even at that 
date, what with hand-me-downs and the 
stockpiling of inventories, there will 
probably be a large number of unpro- 
tected children until 1975 or 1977. 

We need a Consumer Safety Agency, 
an agency manned by dedicated indi- 
viduals, serving in the public interest, 
free of all conflicts, and technically capa- 
ble of fulfilling the challenge of con- 
sumer product safety, which confronts 
the American people. The chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), and I have pledged ourselves 
to the creation of just such an agency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Consumer Re- 
ports editorial and the statement of 
Betty Furness on behalf of Consumers 
Union be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHILDREN’S FLAMMABLE SLEEPWEAR 

Last July, partly on the basis of reports 
compiled by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the Secretary of Com- 
merce promulgated a new flammability 
standard for children's sleepwear. HEW 
studies had shown that, among victims of 
accidentally ignited nightclothes, children 
under six years old constituted an unusually 
high percentage. Stiffer standards, it was 
hoped, would reduce the incidence of those 
tragic accidents. 

Even though the new standard is limited to 
the protection of children, its promulgation 
was a big step in the right direction. But a 
disturbing fact is that manufacturers of 
children’s sleepwear are permitted to sell 
their present wares, as is, until next July. 
During the following year, children’s sleep- 
wear that doesn’t meet the standard may be 
manufactured and sold if it’s labeled: “Flam- 
mable. ... Should not be worn near sources 
of fire.” After July 1973, the law is supposed 
to take full effect. Even then, however, 
highly flammable goods of this type may be 
sold if they were manufactured before the 
cutoff date, In other words, it will have taken 
five years after Congress called for action in 
its 1967 amendment to the Flammable Fab- 
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rics Act, and two years or longer after a 
standard was promulgated to “protect the 
public against unreasonable risk of the oc- 
currence of fire leading to death, injury, or 
significant property damage.” 

That’s a long delay. But then it occurred 
to us that perhaps sleepwear manufacturers, 
having been forewarned long ago by the 1967 
Congressional action, might be already striv- 
ing to comply voluntarily with the new 
standard promulgated last year. To check, 
we conducted a shopping survey in the New 
York City area. We bought 76 models of 
children’s sleepwear in sizes up to 6X (the 
largest size covered by the standard, al- 
though this is a matter of some confusion 
because sizing nomenclature varies through- 
out the industry). No model was labeled as 
flammable. Only one brought up the issue of 
flammability on its label; it was, to give it 
its complete designation, the Sears Perma- 
Prest Flame-Retardant Gown of Cotton Flan- 
nel, Cat. No. 3326. 

All samples were tested for flammability 
according to the Government-prescribed 
procedure. Basically, the test sets limits to 
the char lengths of suspended specimen 
swatches exposed for three seconds to a con- 
trolled flame. It also sets limits to the time 
material fallen from the samples may con- 
tinue to burn after the flame has been re- 
moved, 

Seventy-five of our 76 samples failed the 
test. The one that passed was the Sears 
3326. 

The initial reaction of industry spokes- 
men to the standard the Secretary of Com- 
merce proposed was negative. They con- 
tended that they could not meet the July 
1973 deadline. They referred to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory test results and 
the need for more time to develop flame- 
retardant sleepwear. CU’s tests, of course, 
produced remarkably uniform results: all 
samples failed the flame test on the first try 
except the Sears 3326; it passed five times 
in a row. 

As for the need for more time to develop 
fire retardant sleepwear, the Secretary of 
Commerce, presumably on considered advice, 
determined that two years was time enough. 
And, again, the Sears 3326 is tangible evi- 
dence that the technology already exists in at 
least one form. 

Some concern was also voiced that the im- 
position of stricter standards would greatly 
increase the price of children’s sleepwear. 
Obviously, flame-retardant treatment costs 
more than no treatment at all, but the added 
expense needn't be exorbitant. The Sears 
3326, listing at $3.69 plus shipping, was ap- 
proximately in the middle of the price range 
of the Sears models we tested—and none of 
the more expensive models passed the flame 
test. 

As of this writing, however, the industry 
appears to be having second—and more con- 
structive—thoughts. The American Apparel 
Manufacturers Association proposed on De- 
cember 13, 1971, to move forward the date 
for full compliance with the standard for 
children’s flame-retardant sleepwear from the 
required July, 1973 date to April, 1973. In ad- 
dition, the association indicated that, with 
some amendments to the proposed standard, 
it would be possible to eliminate the planned 
one-year grace period scheduled to begin 
July 1, 1972, during which manufacturers 
could sell flammable garments providing they 
were so labeled. As we go to press, we have 
not had an opportunity to evaluate the 
amendments the association has proposed, 
so we cannot judge whether they may have 
significantly weakened the proposed stand- 
ard or not. If they have and if their amend- 
ments are implemented, we'll have more to 
say on the subject later. 

But until the standard takes effect, what is 
the safety-conscious parent to do? Wait, for 
one thing. If everything goes according to 
schedule, flammable children’s sleepwear 
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should be either identifiable starting next 
July or off the market. In the interim, all we 
can do is offer a few morsels of advice (in 
addition to the obvious one of keeping chil- 
dren away from sources of flame). Consider 
the Sears 3326, the only model we found that 
was satisfactorily flame-retardant. In lieu of 
that, give preference to tight-fitting night- 
clothes; they should ignite and burn less 
readily than billowing garments, which per- 
mit air to reach the fabric from both sides. 
We don’t know how many models of chil- 
dren's sleepwear are on the market. There are 
virtually countless combinations of styles, 
fabric compositions, sizes, patterns and col- 
ors—all of which may, in one way or another, 
have an influence on flammability. But if 
our sampling is at all respresentative of sleep- 
wear marketed on a national scale, we'd say 
that the chances of buying at random models 
that now meet the Government flammability 
standard are mighty slim indeed. 
STATEMENT BY BETTY FURNESS ON BEHALF OF 
CONSUMERS UNION * 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are here today 
because Consumers Union, the nonprofit 
publisher of Consumer Reports magazine be- 
lieves that there is no excuse for the prob- 
lem of flammable fabrics to exist as it does 
today. 

Although the first Flammable Fabrics Act 
was passed in 1953—nearly two decades ago— 
the February issue of Consumer Reports will 
reveal that Consumers Union tests of chil- 
dren’s sleepwear showed that our children 
are still being dressed in unnecessarily fam- 
mable sleepwear. 

And the problem doesn’t stop there—it in- 
cludes draperies, mattresses, bedding and up- 
holstered products. 

We are here today because we believe in- 
dustry has shown pathetic little evidence of 
progress in marketing flame retardant con- 
sumer products. 

We are here to call on our government— 
and specifically the Secretary of Com- 
merce—to use the power Congress has pro- 
vided—power to provide the industry with 
clear directions for acting promptly in the 
interest of public welfare on the full range of 
dangerously flammable fabrics. 

And we are also here to demonstrate to our 
fellow consumers the extent of the problem 
so that they may become informed allies in 
the fight for a more active response from 
government and industry. 

The problem is really far greater than most 
of us might imagine. By official government 
estimate, some 3,000 persons are burned to 
death every year by fires associated with the 
clothing they wear. Another 150,000 are 
injured. 

And, the statistics show that relatively 
more victims are children. Many are elderly. 
These are two groups that are distinctly un- 
able to fend for themselves. 

Take the example of the 5-year-old boy 
who tipped over a candle. That innocent 
child paid for the accident with 60 days in 
the acute burn ward of a Boston hospital, 
then another 42 days in an intensive care 
tent. With repeated skin grafts, he is making 
a physical recovery. But what about the 
mental scars? 

No wonder the child’s father had this to 
say: 

“The people in power leisurely debate (the 
subject of flammability) as though they 
were deciding a change in the rules of gin 
rummy. That they are so detached is almost 
as shocking as the sight of a burned child.” 

And that brings us to the crux of the rea- 
son why we are here to show you the results 
of procrastination and neglect. 

Let me give a brief history which shows 
what we mean. The first Flammable Fabrics 


1 Miss Furness is a member of the Board of 
Directors of Consumers Union. 
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Act in 1953 was in response to sweaters which 
virtually exploded into flame when touched 
by a spark. The law prohibited only wearing 
apparel like the so-called “torch sweaters” 
and exempted more than 99 percent of the 
fabrics and garments on the market. 

Nearly 10 years later, in 1963, the Federal 
Trade Commission sought to extend the defi- 
nition of the 1953 law to include infant’s re- 
ceiving blankets. Industry pointed out that 
the FTC did not have legal authority to pro- 
ceed along these lines. 

In 1967 President Johnson called for im- 
mediate action to strengthen the Flammable 
Fabrics Law—both to improve the old flam- 
mability standards and to keep pace with 
technological developments. 

As my first official act as the President’s 
consumer affairs advisor I testified before 
Congress and urged extension of the law’s 
coverage. I thought it should include a va- 
riety of flame-prone consumer-purchased 
textile products such as draperies, carpeting, 
bedding. 

As a result of the Johnson-Administration 
appeal, the Secretary of Commerce was given 
broad administrative powers to promulgate 
new definitions of flammability and to es- 
tablish rules for all manner of consumer- 
purchased textile products, not just wearing 
apparel. 

Unfortunately, these 1967 Amendments to 
the law did not themselves upgrade the 
flammability standards. They left all that 
up to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Since then—and largely on the urging and 
presentation of test results by Consumers 
Union—the Secretary of Commerce has set 
forth two carpet flammability standards. For 
the record, Consumers Union considers them 
only first-generation standards needing con- 
siderable revision. 

The only other action that has been com- 
pleted since 1967 has been in the area of 
children’s sleepwear. In November 1970, the 
Secretary of Commerce granted formal rec- 
ognition to the need for a standard to cover 
children’s sleepwear. Some eight months la- 
ter, he proposed a standard. 

While we feel the definition of fiamma- 
bility it imposes is adequate, we feel the 
provisions under which it will go into effect 
simply are not. 

For one thing, it only affects sleepwear up 
to size 6-X, which is what a big 5-year-old 
might wear. For another thing, sleepwear 
doesn’t have to meet the flammability stand- 
ard until July 1973. And even then it can 
continue to be sold, just as long as it was 
manufactured before July 1973. 

All that is required is that any sleepwear 
produced after this July, must be labeled 
that it is fiammable. 

So what we are saying is that a year and 
a half from now, by law, some of our chil- 
dren’s sleepwear will finally be flame retard- 
ant. According to the law, flammable sleep- 
wear that is produced between July 1972 and 
July 1973 must carry a permanently affixed 
label. We have a sign here showing the 
wording specified by the Commerce Depart- 
ment: 

“Flammable (Does Not Meet U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Standard DOC FF 3-71.) 
Should not be worn near sources of fire.” 

Td like to make one special point about 
the labeling regulation as it is presently 
stated. It is negative labeling. You are only 
told if a garment is flammable. Suppose there 
is no reference to flammability on a pair of 
pajamas or a nightgown? As the rules stand 
now, later this year you will have no 
way of knowing if the garment is flammable, 
but manufactured before July 1972. 

CU believes that until the law takes full 
effect all flame-retardant children’s sleep- 
wear should also be labeled. Those which 
meet the Department of Commerce stand- 
ard should state on the label “Flame-Re- 
tardant.” 
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Action, it’s said, speaks louder than words, 
so let us show you what we mean when we 
talk about flammable sleepwear ... and 
then let us show you one that does not burn. 

This is not, and I repeat, not the way these 
products are tested in our laboratory. The 
test procedure calls for a gas flame to be 
applied to the fabric for three seconds. We 
will be applying the candle for that length 
of time. We believe this is an accurate refiec- 
tion of the laboratory standard put into a 
real-life situation. 

(Demonstration. ) 

The last test sample is the one of 76 dif- 
ferent brand/models we recently tested for 
a February Consumer Reports article that 
passed the government's flammability stand- 
ard. Because of time limitation, this demon- 
stration sample was not washed, but those 
samples of the product tested in our labora- 
tories were washed the 50 times specified by 
the standard test procedure. 

Now, the industry has said it would be an 
intolerable hardship to force it to mass pro- 
duce flame-retardant sleepwear; that the 
flame-retarding additive would alter the feel 
of the fabric and make it unattractive to 
consumers; that the process would be so ex- 
pensive that consumers would not be willing 
to pay the price; and the industry originally 
said it could not make flame-retardant sleep- 
wear for years to come. 

What we have just shown you is a gar- 
ment which demonstrates that none of these 
claims is so. 

We paid between two and ten dollars for 
each of our 76 test samples. This garment 
cost just about in the middle of that price 


range. 

As for the feel of the fabric, it is not harsh 
or abrasive to the skin and I invite you to 
feel swatches of it and judge for yourself. 

And as for the industry claim that it 
couldn't be done for years to come—well, this 
was on the market when our tests began 
months ago. 

Ironically, it was sold nationally as a 
winter-line product and unfortunately, is 
probably not available. But it does prove it 
can be done. 

And while we are deeply concerned with the 
problem of sleepwear, the problem of fiam- 
mable blankets may be an even greater one 
in that there are no standards yet in effect 
to protect innocent shoppers. 

As with sleepwear, mattresses, draperies, 
and all those household fabrics, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce was given the authority in 
1967 to take steps to reduce the flammability 
hazard of blankets. 

Again, what we are about to show you is 
not the way it is done in the labs. But this 
is the way it can happen in real-life. 

(Blanket demo.) 

The blankets that flame up after being 
touched for only a second with the match 
flame are rayon-blend blankets. 

The ones on which the match extinguishes 
itself are made of wool. 

Other fibers and blends present different 
degrees of hazard. What we can say clearly 
at this time is that Consumers Union ad- 
vises everyone to steer clear of any blanket 
containing any percentage of rayon. The fiber 
content must be stated on the label. If it 
says “rayon”—no matter what else it says— 
don't buy it. 

We could show you other examples— 
flaming drapes, smoldering mattresses, and 
burning upholstered products, 

In short, what we have been saying is that 
an industry has been dragging its feet—the 
Secretary of Commerce has not moved with 
force or speed and an uninformed public 
has been too long an inattentive audience to 
this shoddy performance. 

Consumers Union thinks it is time to get 
moving. “We call on industry and govern- 
ment to take a more responsible approach to 
the problem. CU believes strongly in the nsed 
for meaningful action. Consumer Reports 
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will continue to carry reports on the progress 
of flame-retardant products and, as they are 
marketed, we will help draw public attention 
to them in the pages of Consumer Reports. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR TOWER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of my 
most effective legislative leaders in the 
Senate is Jonn Tower, of Texas. I have 
learned that when he is acting as floor 
leader, as he has for several bills affect- 
ing the economy, housing and national 
defense, that the leadership is in good 
hands. 

The senior Senator from Texas has 
repeatedly demonstrated an uncanny 
knack for securing those crucial votes so 
necessary for the implementation of vital 
legislation. 

In fact, if I could select from the Sen- 
ate membership a special team to take 
my side on a parliamentary issue, JoHN 
TOWER would be among my first choices, 
because he is effective, articulate, and 
persuasive. These are qualities which 
command the respect of the Senate. 


UKRAINE’S ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 22, liberty-loving people the world 
over observed the 54th anniversay of the 
independence of Ukraine—although it is 
an independence that has been sadly lost. 

It is an occasion which causes us of 
America to address ourselves to the trag- 
edy of Captive Nations—whose freedoms 
have been swallowed up in the oppres- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. 

Our repeated observance might seem to 
be of no avail. Yet, silence would be sad- 
der—and to speak our minds does keep 
alive remembrance of our own independ- 
ence not 2 centuries old—won from the 
great world power of that day. Ours was 
an adventure in government of, by and 
for the people themselves—setting the 
example and the expectancy of freedom 
for proud peoples anywhere. 

Let us turn back half a century to 
what Ukraine might anticipate from the 
1917 Declaration of Rights issued by the 
People’s Commissariat. It established 
“the right of the Nations of Russia to 
free self-determination including the 
right to secede and form independent 
States.” 

How did it work out? 

An independent Ukrainian Republic 
was recognized by the Bolsheviks in 
1917—but in the same year they estab- 
lished a rival Republic of Kharkov. In 
July, 1923, with the help of the Red 
Army a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was established and interpolated 
with the U.S.S.R. 

And so with the fate of the other cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union—the phantom of freedom proved 
only a phantom. 

So we pause on this Ukraine anni- 
versary—we pause to ponder that dis- 
aster—we shudder for the moment as 
we weigh what captivity means—for the 
individual or the nation. 

Surely it makes us resolve to retain 
our American freedoms—and to main- 
tain our national strength—so that we 
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may continue to set an ideal for others— 
to take despair out of the hearts of the 
captive peoples—and keep alive that 
hope for freedom—that self determina- 
tion that alone can be the assurance of 
peace in this world whose ideologies are 
competing for the souls of men. 

As we approach the bicentennial of our 
own independence—may it prove the 
birthday of that birthright of independ- 
ence for those now captive nations that 
have given and can still give so much of 
value to all mankind. 


SUCCESS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
UPWARD BOUND PROJECT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
closely followed the development and 
operation of Project Upward Bound, 
which is administered by the Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I feel that this 
program is an extremely worthwhile and 
effective approach to the problem of 
equalizing educational opportunities. 

Project Upward Bound, which was 
moved from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to the Office of Education in 
1969, is a precollege program designed to 
give talented young people from low-in- 
come families a chance for a better edu- 
cation. Through intensive summer ses- 
sions, the project attempts to give these 
low-income high school students the 
added preparation they will need to suc- 
cessfully continue their education—and 
thus break the cycle of poverty. 

I am pleased, today, to have the op- 
portunity to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the outstanding success of the 
Upward Bound project operating at the 
University of New Hampshire. I recently 
received a progress report showing that, 
of the 40 students participating in this 
Upward Bound program, 83 percent 
showed an improvement in their first 
semester school grade reports. 

Of course, grades are only one of many 
indicators of the program’s results. But 
I feel that this is such an impressive 
indication of the project’s success that 
it deserves to be recognized. 

I would therefore like to congratulate 
all those involved in the Upward Bound 
program at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, All Upward Bounders contributed 
to the program’s success. I would also 
like to personally congratulate the fol- 
lowing students, whose grades in their 
respective high schools indicate superior 
achievement: 

Mike Kazukiewicz, Somersworth, 
N.H.; Vicki Weiser, Portsmouth, N.H.; 
Brenda Moore, Somersworth, N.H.; 
Patty White, Portsmouth, N.H.; Gilda 
Gubellini, Portsmouth, N.H.; Denise 
Snyder, Durham, N.H.; and Ron Cham- 
bers, Dover, N.H. 

I would also like to recognize the fol- 
lowing students who improved at least 
one full grade over their last year’s aver- 


age: 
Eunice White, Portsmouth, N.H.; 
Sharon Smith, Portsmouth, N.H.; Pris- 
cilla Clark, Portsmouth, N.H.; Gerry 
Plante, Somersworth, N.H.; Mark Siran- 
ian, Dover, N.H.; April Kliphan, Dover, 
N.H.; and Karen Gower, Dover, N.H. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PEACE PLAN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
President’s address to the Nation is less a 
new initiative than it is a confession of 
failure. Virtually everything the President 
said last night could have been said 
months or years ago. 

The only difference is that in recent 
months, while the killing has gone on 
without remission, we have been pursuing 
a path of secret negotiations that have 
now been proved a failure. 

The plan we have heard last night from 
the President is not a plan to end the war. 
In spite of the years of constant promises 
he has made, it is clear that he is not 
yet prepared to make the only sort of 
offer that can end the killing in Vietnam. 

We do not need an eight-point plan to 
end the war. All we need is a one-point 
plan—a complete withdrawal of Ameri- 
can ground, sea, and air forces, by a date 
certain, in exchange for a return of our 
prisoners. 

So long as we try to condition our with- 
drawal on things like free elections, a 
cease fire, or any of the other trappings 
disclosed last night, reasonable as they 
may seem, we shall be pursuing the same 
blind alley in public negotiations that 
we have followed with such futility in 
private. 

When will we learn that America can- 
not and should not attempt to dictate 
the terms of the political settlement in 
South Vietnam? If we have not been able 
to achieve that settlement with the ex- 
penditure of 10 years of effort and the 
blood of 50,000 American lives, we will 
not be able to do it now or in the future. 

Let us recognize the clear reality of 
the war. Let us recognize that the time 
has come for a total end to American 
involvement in Vietnam. Let us recognize 
that the only condition we can reason- 
ably attach to America’s complete with- 
drawal is the return of America’s pris- 
oners. That is the only way we shall ever 
establish the generation of peace which 
the President wants and which is always 
in our deepest prayers. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, section 
133B of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as added by section 130(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, requires the rules of each com- 
mittee to be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD not later than March 1 of 
each year. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that the rules of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS 
I. GENERAL 

All applicable requirements of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate and of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
peers i govern the committee and its subcom- 
m: e 
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Il, MEETINGS 

The committee shall hold its regular meet- 
ings on the first and third Monday of each 
month, when Congress is in session, or at 
such other times as the chairman shall de- 
termine. Additional meetings may be called 
by the chairman as he deems necessary to 
expedite committee business. 

Im. QUORUM 

Three members shall constitute a quorum 
for the purpose of transacting committee 
business: Provided, That one member shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of re- 
ceiving testimony. 

Iv. VOTING 

(a) Votes may be cast by proxy. 

(b) There shall be a complete record kept 
of all committee action. Such record shall 
contain the vote cast by each member of the 
committee on any question which a “yea” or 
“nay” vote is requested. 

V. SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a) The committee chairman and the 
ranking minority member shall be ex-officio 
members of any subcommittee of the com- 
mittee. 

(b) Subcommittees shall be considered de 
novo whenever there is a change in the chair- 
manship and seniority on the particular sub- 
committee shall not necessarily apply. 

VI. HEARINGS AND HEARING PROCEDURE 

(a) The committee or any subcommittee 
thereof shall make public announcement of 
the date, place, time and subject matter of 
any hearing to be conducted on any measure 
or matter at least one week in advance of 
such hearing unless the committee or sub- 
committee determines there is good cause to 
begin such hearing at an earlier date. 

(b) The committee shall as far as prac- 
ticable require each witness, who is sched- 
uled to testify at any hearing, to file his 
written testimony with the committee not 
later than forty-eight hours prior to his 
scheduled appearance. Said written testi- 
mony shall be accompanied by a brief sum- 
mary of the principal points covered in the 
written testimony. 

(c) No hearing of the committee or any 
subcommittee shall be scheduled outside of 
the District of Columbia except by the ma- 
jority vote of the committee or subcommit- 
tee or by authorization of the chairman of 
the committee. 


FULL DISCUSSION AND EXAMINA- 
TION NECESSARY ON AUTO IN- 
DUSTRY REQUEST TO DELAY 
MEETING 1975 CLEAN AIR STAND- 
ARDS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, infor- 
mation has come to my attention which 
is quite disturbing to me, and should be 
just as disturbing to every American 
zoncerned about improving the quality 
of our environment. I understand that 
General Motors has already made one 
attempt to initiate EPA proceedings to 
secure a 1-year extension of the auto 
exhaust emission standards mandated 
by Congress for 1975 automobiles. The 
GM application was rejected on Janu- 
ary 19 by the Environmental Protection 
Agency for technical reasons, but can 
be refiled. And, if I understood Henry 
Ford’s year-end statement correctly, the 
Ford Motor Co., is also considering an 
application for a 1-year extension of the 
deadline. 

Thus, less than 15 months since this 
body unanimously declared that it shall 
be the national policy of the United 
States to have a nonpolluting automo- 
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bile by 1975, the automakers are taking 
the first opportunity provided under the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970 to 
claim that they will be unable to meet 
the deadline. _ 

Now the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency an- 
nounced in a release last September 24, 
1971 that EPA, the Army, Ford Motor 
Co., and Texaco, Inc., have developed 
a prototype engine that has already met 
EPA’s 1976 emission standards in initial 
tests. I repeat, that is the 1976 standards 
which have been met by this jointly de- 
veloped engine. In the release, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus is quoted as saying: 

This engine is the cleanest we have ever 
tested. It represents a breakthrough in 
emissions-control technology and means 
that the truly clean car is not as far away 
as many people thought. 


Thus it would seem to me that the 
auto industry, with its vast resources 
and massive commitment to research 
and development can translate these 
breakthroughs into showroom models in 
the next 3 years. And if they cannot 
make the commitment that Congress 
has, the public deserves an adequate and 
thorough explanation. 

Mr. President, these are the major 
auto companies. These are the auto com- 
panies which even the very conserva- 
tive report issued just 2 weeks ago 
by the National Academy of Sciences in- 
dicated could meet the standards. The 
intent of this legislation, the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1970, was very clear. 
The Congress did not say to the auto 
companies that these pollutants should 
be removed from auto exhaust if it was 
convenient—or even difficult—or even if 
the auto companies claimed that it was 
impossible. The legislation stated that 
these poisons must be removed from the 
auto exhaust because they were dam- 
aging the health and endangering the 
lives of millions of Americans. The au- 
thor of that legislation, the Senator 
from Maine, was accused by the auto 
companies at that time of “legislating 
technology.” He did not deny it. He said 
it must be done if we are, quite literally, 
to survive and remain in good health. 

The automobile industry has the great- 
est of technological resources at its dis- 
posal. Their laboratories have designed 
and their engineers have given us auto- 
matic transmissions, power brakes, power 
steering, soundproofing, air conditioning, 
400 horses under the hood, onboard com- 
puters, and even retractable headlights. 
Now, with our environment deteriorating 
as it is, I prefer to think that there is no 
paralysis of technology in Detroit. 

Mr. President, it is time for the Con- 
gress and the Environmental Protection 
Agency to deal with the auto industry in 
the same way which seat belts were re- 
quired to be put in cars, We must begin 
to use the laws and powers available to 
us to persuade the auto industry that it 
cannot indulge in the luxury of delay. 
Limitations on automotive traffic are al- 
ready under consideration in some of our 
cities and large urban areas. Ultimately 
this can only mean fewer cars and fewer 
jobs. Clean cars, on the other hand, will 
assure the continuing growth of the in- 
dustry in a responsible manner, In my 
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judgment, this is a key aspect of the 
whole situation. The Congress has re- 
sponded to the problem of automotive 
air pollution by enacting legislation that 
not only addresses itself to the preserva- 
tion of human health and welfare, but to 
the economic advantages of clean-burn- 
ing cars as well. 

The report of the National Academy 
of Sciences demonstrates that the Clean 
Air Act legislation is flexible enough to 
permit the industry to meet 1975 stand- 
ards under certain conditions without a 
delay. In fact, the latitude afforded by 
the legislation has been made a subject 
of litigation. A suit has been filed by two 
environmental groups, National Re- 
sources Defense Council and Center for 
Science in the Public Interest, alleging 
that the allowable emissions stipulated 
by the Clean Air Act already have been 
more than doubled by administrative ac- 
tion of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Obviously, to accede to the requests of 
the auto companies without a full hear- 
ing and final resolution of the issue does 
not lead eventually to achieving the goals 
of the legislation. EPA and the Congress 
must set a strong example and make a 
firm stand here and now. 

Mr. President, I will follow very closely 
the EPA public hearings on the request 
for extension and the oversight hearings 
which, I understand, the able Senator 
from Maine will hold shortly. The pur- 
pose of those hearings is to determine 
what progress is being made toward 
achieving the 90-percent reduction in 
emissions mandated by the act. We can- 
not afford to let this matter be resolved 
without a full discussion and examina- 
tion of these vital issues by all con- 
cerned—particularly the public who have 
a right to a clean environment. We must 
have all of the information squarely on 
record. 


MUST AFRICA’S PROBLEMS BE 
RESOLVED BY VIOLENCE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Charles 
Yost, formerly the Chief U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations has expressed 
profound feelings of concern about de- 
velopments on the African Continent. 
With a massive wealth of experience in 
international affairs, Mr. Yost presents a 
very clear and reasonable concern about 
the future relations between this country 
and African nations, In the Washington 
Post today, he asks questions that may 
appear unanswerable. But they are ques- 
tions that deserve the concentrated at- 
tention of our Government. For, Mr. Yost 
has raised one question that deserves 
very careful consideration: 

Why does the U.S. continue to offer 
black Africa as little as we can get away 
with, while providing substantial com- 
fort for the architects of the minority 
ruled regimes in South Africa, Rhodesia, 
and the Portuguese colonies? 

I believe Mr. Yost has presented an ex- 
ceptionally concise analysis of U.S. rela- 
tions in Africa. His presentation deserves 
the careful review of this Senate. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that a article entitled “Must Africa’s 
Problems Be Resolved by Violence?” as 
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published in the Washington Post of 
January 27, 1972, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMBASSADORS COMPLAIN OF NEGLECT BY BIG 
Powrers—MustT AFrrica’s PROBLEMS BE RE- 
SOLVED BY VIOLENCE? 


(By Charles W. Yost) 


During the decade from 1960-1970, while 
I served at the United Nations, the number 
of African states represented rose from 5 to 
40. It now constitutes nearly one third of 
the total membership. Nevertheless, the 
African ambassadors complain with increas- 
ing resentment that the vital interests of 
their continent are systematically neglected 
by the United States, and the other big 
powers. Again and again, one or another of 
them has asked me: “Is violence and blood- 
shed the only way we can attract and hold 
your attention, the only means of getting 
sufficient help to resolve our problems?” 

Several events in or affecting Africa have 
received some attention in the news media 
during the past two or three months and re- 
minded the American public fleetingly of 
the existence of that continent. There was 
the adoption of legislation by the United 
States Congress requiring the President 
either to permit imports of chrome from 
Rhodesia, in violation of our U.N. obliga- 
tions, or to stop imports from the Soviet 
Union. 

There was unusual violence in Rhodesia 
by blacks protesting an agreement between 
Britain and the Smith regime. There was 
President Nixon’s meeting with the Portu- 
guese Prime Minister in the Azores follow- 
ing a new base agreement and the extension 
of a $435 million loan to Portugal. There was 
@ guarantee by the United States Export- 
Import Bank of a $48 million loan to South 
Africa. There was another military coup in 
Ghana. There was the decision to hold an 
extraordinary meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council in Addis Ababa. 

These events seemed to most Americans to 
be confusing, insignificant or irrelevant. To 
the 40 African governments they seemed 
acutely relevant to the issues most impor- 
tant to them—freedom and development— 
and vividly revealing of American indiffer- 
ence to those issues insofar as Africa is 
concerned. 

The Africans remind us that whites consti- 
tute about 5 per cent of the population of 
Rhodesia, about 5 per cent of the population 
of Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea, about 15 per cent of the population 
of Southwest Africa, and about 17 per cent 
of the population of South Africa itself. 

Yet these white minorities, miniscule in 
numbers in the case of Rhodesia, Southwest 
Africa and the Portuguese territories, wholly 
dominate the politics and economies of those 
countries, and in South Africa enforce the 
brutal and backward system of apartheid. 

The United Nations has over the past 
decade, for the most part with United States 
support, again and again taken action de- 
signed to correct or improve these situations 
which are so inconsistent with the almost 
universal evolution toward freedom and in- 
dependence elsewhere in the world. It has, on 
British initiative, imposed sweeping economic 
sanctions against the illegal regime in Rho- 
desia. It has terminated the South African 
mandate over Southwest Africa. It has em- 
bargoed the export of arms to South Africa 
and to the Portuguese territories. It has re- 
peatedly denounced apartheid and called on 
Portugal to grant self-determination to the 
people of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea. 

None of these actions seems to have the 
slightest effect. The white regimes are as 
firmly entrenched as ever and as determined 
to remain so. It is, on the contrary, the 
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United Nations countermeasures which are 
falling apart. Even Britain and the United 
States seem about to abandon the sanctions 
against Rhodesia. France makes no bones 
about selling arms in large quantities to 
South Africa. 

The United States, for the sake of the 
Azores bases, confers its blessing and eco- 
nomic support on the Portuguese govern- 
ment. All of these are easy things to do, but 
are they wise in the longer run? 

It is quite true that economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia have not worked, that they 
would be even less likely to work against 
South Africa, and that no one seriously 
considers sending a U.N. military force to 
overthrow the white regimes. 

What answer, then, are we going to give to 
the Africans when they ask, “are violence and 
bloodshed, black against white, the only 
means by which the huge black majorities 
in Southern Africa are to obtain equal rights 
and freedom?” If the answer is yes, what is 
the rest of the world going to do when 
violence and bloodshed actually break out on 
& large scale? 

On the basis of my experience with these 
problems at the U.N., I am convinced that 
they are not going to be solved peacefully 
and progressively by the whites of Southern 
Africa without very strong outside pressure. 
The status quo is far too comfortable. On 
the other hand, if the problems are left to 
be resolved eventually by violence, we may 
expect to see a ghastly repetition of what 
has recently taken place in East Pakistan— 
except in this case with far-reaching and 
traumatic black-white overtones. 

Frankly, the United States has never seri- 
ously addressed itself to this problem, be- 
cause Africa has not seemed all that urgent 
or important. We have tried to do, are still 
trying to do, the minimum that would ap- 
pease the 40 African governments without se- 
riously incommoding our South African and 
Portuguese friends, 

We can rock along that way for some time 
longer, but in the end it won't work. Some 
day Africa will be shockingly and hideously 
on all the front pages. Then we will ask 
ourselves why we did not, while there was 
still time, press and drive South Africa and 
Portugal into the modern world with all the 
non-military resources at our command. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1972, our Government announced 
that in 1971 we had suffered the worst 
trade deficit in our Nation’s history. 
Last year our imports exceeded our ex- 
ports by more than $2 billion. A growing 
trade deficit is not the only index that 
our national trade policies are in des- 
perate disarray. In 1970, the United 
States lost its position as world leader 
in the exporting of manufactured goods. 

It was in response to these conditions, 
already clear in the middle of 1971, that 
I introduced S. 2592, the Foreign Trade 
and Investment Act. Capital and the jobs 
they produce have been flowing out of 
the country. A surge of imports and 
growing unemployment have been the 
result. 

A recent article in the Washington 
Post details some of the trade and bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties that we 
have encountered in the recent past. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE 1971 TRADE DEFICIT: $2 BILLION 
(By James L. Rowe, Jr.) 

The United States last year suffered its 
most severe trade deficit in history, the gov- 
ernment said yesterday, representing an ad- 
verse swing of about $4.7 billion on its trade 
account from 1970 to 1971. 

The trade imbalance—the difference be- 
tween what the nation imported and ex- 
ported—was $2.05 billion last year, compared 
with a 1970 surplus of $2.7 billion. The last 
year the country had a trade deficit was 1888, 
a Commerce Department official said. 

Harold Passer, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Economic Affairs, said that realign- 
ment of the world’s currency rates and cur- 
rent negotiations to remove barriers to U.S. 
exports should improve the 1972 picture sub- 
stantially. 

The nation made improving the U.S. ex- 
port prospects one of its prime objectives in 
the President’s New Economic Policy an- 
nounced Aug. 15—when he also imposed the 
wage-price freeze. 

The trade ledger is one of the major com- 
ponents of the total balance of payments— 
which measures the difference between what 
Americans spend abroad and foreign nations 
spend here. 

For the first nine months of 1971, the 
United States experienced a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit of $7.6 billion on its trade and 
long-term investment accounts. Included in 
these figures are all U.S. trade, services, 
travel, U.S. government grants and loans, 
and long-term U.S. investment overseas. 

On what is called an official reserve bal- 
ance, which includes movement of short- 
term capital, the nation experienced a $23.3 
billion outflow in the first nine months of 
the year. 

In another economic development, the 
Treasury said it would ask Congress next 
week to temporarily increase the govern- 
ment’s authority to go into debt by another 
$50 billion, the largest boost in the debt 
ceiling ever requested. 

The request, if approved, would permit the 
government to borrow up to a total of $480 
billion through June 30, 1973 to enable it to 
pay its bills. However, the President, in his 
budget message last week, indicated that the 
so-called public debt would be $493.2 billion 
at the end of June 1973. 

A Treasury spokesman could not explain 
the apparent discrepancy. The House Ways 
and Means Committee will hold hearings on 
the debt ceiling increase next Monday. Last 
year the administration asked for a tempo- 
rary $40 billion increase in the debt ceiling, 
and was given a $35 billion boost. The per- 
manent ceiling is at $400 billion. 

Government officials attributed part of the 
poor trade showing to dock strikes that alter- 
nately tied up East and West Coast ports for 
most of the last six months of 1971. 

The Census Bureau, which collects the 
trade data, said, however, that it “does not 
have adequate information to enable it to 
specifically measure the influence of the 
strikes or anticipated strikes on the sta- 
tistics.” 

West Coast ports were idle from July until 
early October, when the government obtained 
a Taft-Hartley injunction that sent the dock- 
workers back for 80 days. East and Gulf 
Coast ports were ordered back to work in late 
November after nearly a two-month strike. 

West Coast dockworkers went back on 
strike earlier this month when the back-to- 
work order expired. 

Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis 
said it noted “some evidence of import 
stockpiling” in anticipation of a resumed 
West Coast strike when December’s net en- 
tries of imports into Customs bonded ware- 
houses “were nearly $100 million higher than 
the monthly norm.” 

A trade deficit for 1971 had been expected 
since June, when Commerce Secretary Mau- 
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rice Stans hinted at a Senate hearing that 
the nation could be in a net deficit trade 
position for the first time this century. 

But the magnitude of the deficit was not 
expected until October showed a trade im- 
balance of $821 million, by far the largest 
monthly deficit ever recorded. 

The nation has experienced deficits in 
seyen of the last eight months, with Septem- 
ber showing a trade surplus of $265.4 million, 
most of it accounted for by a pickup in ship- 
ping in anticipation of the East and Gulf 
Coast strikes. 

For the year as a whole, exports rose 2 per 
cent (from $42.66 billion in 1970 to $43.55 
billion in 1971, while imports skyrocketed 14 
per cent from $39.95 billion to $45.60 billion. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
January 25, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee reported out a proposed au- 
thorization for the fiscal year of $77.2 
million for the Peace Corps. Very shortly, 
the entire Senate will be asked to agree 
to the committee’s recommendation. I in- 
tend to support that figure; and, I urge 
each of my colleagues to do the same. 

This relatively modest amount in al- 
ready $5 million less than that requested 
of the Congress by the President. It is 
the absolute minimum necessary if the 
Peace Corps is to continue as our most 
positive expression overseas of American 
desire to assist the people of the develop- 
ing nations and, by so doing, help to cre- 
ate a more peaceful world society. 

Anything less than this amount will 
require the Peace Corps to immediately 
begin bringing home large numbers of 
volunteers presently engaged in vital pro- 
grams and to go back on its previous com- 
mitments to the governments of the 
countries in which these volunteers are 
working. 

It is a paradox that the Peace Corps 
should feel its continued existence threat- 
ened at the very time when applications 
are at the highest point in the past 5 
years. This past year alone, over 25,000 
Americans—of all ages and of all back- 
grounds—expressed their wish to join 
the Peace Corps; and this figure will 
probably be greater this year. 

I am proud to note that from my own 
State of Maryland, there are at this very 
moment 122 men and women serving in 
such countries as Morocco, Venezuela, 
Thailand, Ethiopia, and Costa Rica. They 
are working in the schools and hospitals 
and on the farms, helping the people of 
these countries to build a better life for 
themselves and for their children. If we 
withdraw our support for these pro- 
grams, we will not only be denying to 
thousands of other Americans the op- 
portunity they desire to serve others but 
also withdrawing a measure of hope for 
a better future that the Peace Corps 
volunteer represents. 

To do other than give our fullest sup- 
port to this program would be to run 
counter to the expressed wishes of the 
American public. The most recent sam- 
pling of public opinion indicated clearly 
the strong support that the Peace Corps 
enjoys. Three important points were 
made by their replies. They found the 
Peace Corps to be unique—in the tasks 
it performs and the services it provides; 
they considered its work to be impor- 
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tant—not only to the countries in which 
volunteers work but also to the United 
States, 93 percent feeling that volunteers 
became “more useful citizens”; and, they 
find it to be successful—speaking highly 
of the people-to-people character of its 
approach. 

I share these views, I am pleased to 
make known my personal support for 
this program and feel certain that I will 
be joined by an overwhelming majority 
of my fellow Members in giving the Peace 
Corps the vote of confidence that it 
merits. 


HUMAN RESOURCES, CREDIBILITY, 
AND THE 1973 BUDGET 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day President Nixon sent to Congress a 
$246.3 billion budget and a $25.5 billion 
deficit for fiscal 1973. 

In view of this administration’s poor 
track record in budget forecasting, 
doubts are already mounting concerning 
the credibility of this prediction. And 
with justification. For fiscal 1971, the 
administration envisioned a $1.3 billion 
budget surplus. It turned out to be a $23 
billion deficit. For this fiscal year, the 
administration’s miscalculations have 
reached new heights. Originally it pre- 
dicted an $11.6 billion deficit. Now this 
figure has swelled to nearly $40 billion, 
the largest deficit since World War II. 

Perhaps even more disturbing are the 
very inaccurate and misleading impres- 
sions that the fiscal 1973 budget attempts 
to create. According to administration 
definitions, human resources programs 
will account for 45 percent of the budget 
for next year, compared with 32 percent 
for national defense. This may be one 
way to justify an $83.4 billion expendi- 
ture for the Pentagon or a jump of $6.3 
billion in defense expenditures. 

But it also leads to serious misconcep- 
tions because a very substantial portion 
of these so-called human investment ex- 
penditures are really trust fund items, 
such as the social security and medicare 
programs. Unlike defense expenditures— 
which come from general revenues— 
these funds have been built up primarily 
through payroll contributions during the 
working lives of social security recipients. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Aging, I am especially distressed by 
the gross distortions in outlay estimates 
for older Americans. These sleight-of- 
hand tactics can serve no useful purpose 
except to create false impressions and 
possibly precipitate a divisive controversy 
over spending priorities with regard to 
the young and old. And this was ex- 
pressed very forcefully in an editorial in 
the January 25 issue of the Washington 
Post, which stated: 

The issue here is not whether the elderly 
should have been given less, but whether 
other parts of the population should not 
have been given more, 


It is also a harsh irony that this ad- 
ministration makes it appear that the 
aged will be the beneficiaries of about 
20 percent of our budget expenditures 
for fiscal 1973. According to administra- 
tion figures, total spending to benefit 
older Americans will reach about $49.6 
billion. However, about $48.5 billion— 
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or nearly 98 percent of the administra- 
tion’s total outlay—is for social security, 
retirement, income supplement, and 
health programs. These outlays derived 
from payroll contributions by the elderly 
during their working lives. 

The Federal Government is not giving 
them something extra. This is something 
that they have earned during their work- 
ing years. 

Moreover, puffing up these figures can- 
not conceal the hard facts of life for 
older Americans: 

Nearly 5 million persons 65 and older 
live in poverty, approximately 100,000 
more than in 1968. 

Approximately 6 million may be living 
in substandard, dilapidated, or deteri- 
orating housing. 

The average health care bill for an 
older American is approaching $800, 
three times that for persons in the 19-to- 
64 age category and six times that for 
individuals under 19. 

About 2 months ago a historic White 
House Conference on Aging was called 
to come to grips with these very prob- 
lems and to develop a national policy on 
aging. 

That Conference concurred with the 
Senate Committee on Aging in assessing 
the gravity of the wide array of problems 
facing the elderly. If we are to imple- 
ment the goals of the Conference, it is 
also absolutely essential that we have ac- 
curate information which is in no way 
tainted by any question of credibility or 
authenticity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the administration’s table on 
projected outlays for the elderly be 
printed at this point in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


BUDGET OUTLAYS FOR PROGRAMS SERVING OLDER 
AMERICANS 


[In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 
1972 


1973 


Total all reported 


programs 49, 616.0 


Departments: 
Agriculture. 


410.4 
470.6 
35, 752. 3 
2.6 
120,7 

3, 234.1 


32, 395.0 


467.9 
517.9 
40, 655. 4 
2.3 
108.8 

3, 661.3 
36, 883.0 


Public Health Service____ 
Social and Rehabilita- 
tive Services. 
Social Security Admin- 
istration 
paras) and Urban 
Development 


Transporiation._ 
Independent agenci 
Action ; 
Civil Service Commission.. 
Office of Economic 
Opportunity 
Railroad Retirement 


10.0 
1, 882.0 
95.1 


1, 613.0 


6 1, 794.0 
2,712.2 


2, 938. 1 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH ON 
VIETNAM 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in his 
brilliant television speech last Tuesday 
to the American people outlining the 
secret negotiations that have taken place 
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in Paris for the past year, President 
Nixon said: 

Some of our citizens have become accus- 
tomed to thinking that whatever our govern- 
ment says must be false and whatever our 
enemies say must be true. 


Of course, his political opponents can- 
not be expected to agree with anything 
Richard Nixon does and I believe the 
American people recognize their reaction 
for what it is. My faith in the American 
people, however, has remained strong 
throughout the very difficult years that 
this country has been involved in South 
Vietnam. The war became our most diffi- 
cult domestic problem. But through all 
the years of the war I think the Ameri- 
can people have retained a good sound 
faith in their Government and last eve- 
ning President Nixon gave them every 
reason to retain that faith and even 
strengthen it. 

I believe the speech reaffirmed the 
greatness of Richard Nixon, and reaf- 
firmed the total grasp that he has on 
his responsibilities and duties as Presi- 
dent of the United States especially in 
the field of foreign policy. It revealed 
again that he is making every human 
effort to resolve the conflict in Vietnam 
and to bring an era of peace and stability 
to international relations. 

I believe the proposal which Mr. Nixon 
has made to the Communists through 
Dr. Kissinger is imminently fair. Most 
hopefully it offers an end to the conflict 
through a cease-fire. It was bold in that it 
offered to withdraw all American troops, 
leaving not even a residual force, in 
exchange for the release of those brave 
Americans who are still held captive in 
North Vietnam. 

I applaud the peace plan because of 
the hope it gives for the American pris- 
oners of war. Their fate and the absolute 
necessity of their eventual release has 
never escaped the President and he has 
formulated his overall strategy and policy 
in a way designed to win their release 
and a return to their families. I applaud 
the President’s efforts in this regard. 

The plan is honorable because it gives 
freedom an excellent chance of survival 
in South Vietnam by allowing all the 
people to vote on their future form of 
government. That is the reason why the 
United States got involved in South Viet- 
nam in the first place, I believe the 
President’s offer to withdraw all troops 
and hold free elections in exchange for 
the release of the prisoners of war and 
a cease-fire is fair in the minds of any 
right thinking individual. The new Nixon 
peace plan certainly places the burden 
of proof on the back of the Communists. 

Mr. Nixon has pursued every avenue 
to find a just and a lasting peace with- 
out a sellout to the enemy. The President 
has negotiated in Paris both secretly and 
openly but without success. The Viet- 
namization policies of the Nixon admin- 
istration, masterfully implemented by 
General Abrams, are proving very suc- 
cessful. If the expected Communist of- 
fensive comes in the next few months 
the Vietnamization program will be 
tested as never before. I remain con- 
aaa however, that it will meet the 

st. 

Finally, the President has brought 
nearly 500,000 Americans back to the 
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United States since he assumed office in 
January 1969. Furthermore, he has 
reduced American deaths in that war to 
nearly zero, In the 1968 campaign Presi- 
dent Nixon told the American people that 
he would end American involvement in 
South Vietnam, That was not an empty 
promise. Having been deeply involved in 
government and knowing the intricacies 
of foreign policy he knew that the im- 
plementation of his promise would be 
difficult and possibly take a long time. 
But he is keeping that promise and is on 
the verge of completing it. In the process 
South Vietnam is reasonably stable and 
able to stand on its own two feet. I am 
sure that most of the American people 
accept and believe Mr. Nixon and the 
only people who do not are those who 
seem to believe that everything the 
enemy does is right and everything the 
U.S. Government does is wrong. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S EIGHT-POINT 
VIETNAM PEACE PROPOSAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
eight-point peace proposal unveiled 
Tuesday night by President Richard 
Nixon certainly proves beyond any doubt 
that the American Government has taken 
every reasonable step to end this war. 

The time has come for the Communist 
leaders in North Vietnam to take off 
the false face they have been wearing 
and deal honestly in bringing this war 
to an end. 

The critics of President Nixon should 
now be able to understand how and why 
the appearance of a lack of support in 
the Congress has undermined the cou- 
rageous efforts of the President to end 
this war. 

This eight-point peace plan could 
provide the basis for a settlement if the 
Congress and all Americans join hands 
in solidly backing the President in this 
matter. Such an action would result in 
a signal to the Communists which they 
may be unable to reject. 

Further, it should be recognized that 
a Communist offensive could result in 
the occupation of some South Vietnam- 
ese territory. They would want to be in 
the strongest possible position when the 
final bargaining begins. Because the 
South Vietnamese forces cannot be ev- 
erywhere in large numbers some towns 
and land could be lost. As always, the 
Communists choose the place and time 
of an attack because they are the ag- 
gressors. 

Mr. President, significant develop- 
ments in this ill-fought war are obvi- 
ously close at hand. Hopefully, the re- 
lease of American prisoners of war may 
now be measured in months rather than 
years. 

In any event, everyone should now ac- 
tively support the President on his eight- 
point peace plan not only because such 
support is deserved, but also because 
such support will accelerate the release 
of our long suffering servicemen being 
held prisoners. 


FARM PRICES AND FARM COSTS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
defeat of H.R. 1163 in the Senate Agricul- 
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ture Committee was a bitter defeat for 
our Nation’s wheat and feed grain pro- 
ducers. It was so bitter because these 
farmers had responded to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s call for greatly in- 
creased production because of the pos- 
sibility of the corn blight. Secretary Butz 
said in no uncertain terms that he would 
have made the same decision as his pred- 
ecessor since there was no way to pre- 
dict the blight. 

Secretary Butz indicated it would have 
been unconscionable to have risked a 
food shortage, so the farm program for 
1971 was designed to encourage massive 
plantings. It is fair to say that it would 
have been unwise to have proceeded oth- 
erwise, given the facts at hand. Yet it 
seems incomprehensible to me why the 
Secretary and his predecessor failed to 
consider the possibility of plummeting 
prices in the event of overproduction. 
This possibility was considered and called 
to the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture by legislation introduced in 
both bodies of the Congress while the 
blight was still an unknown factor. We 
would ask no other segment of our so- 
ciety to work harder and receive less in 
return. No other country would treat its 
agricultural producers so shabbily. 

For some time now, prices farmers re- 
ceive have dropped while costs have ris- 
en tremendously. A former Senator from 
Minnesota and Governor of that State 
has detailed in very real terms just how 
this cost-price squeeze operates. I com- 
mend Elmer A, Benson for his continued 
concern for American agriculture and 
ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ELMER A. BENSON 

Political leaders are again suggesting plans 
to help agriculture and most of these plans 
suggest that more credit be made available 
to farmers. I should think by this time, even 
politicians would know that it is not more 
credit that is needed but a better price for 
the things the farmer produces. 

For more than twenty years the price of 
everything the farmer buys has gone up 300 
or 400 per cent while what he produces has 
gone down 300 per cent. 

The following table should be interesting: 
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For the past twenty years we have had a 
Federal Law making it possible for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to set support prices at 
90 per cent of parity or more but at no time 
have they been set at more than 70 per cent 
of parity. Furthermore, during most of the 
same twenty year period the government’s 
policy has been to sell farm commodities in 
order to keep farm prices depressed and this 
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policy has been so stated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 
Sincerely, 
ELMER A. BENSON. 


ELDERLY WOMEN: POOREST OF 
THE POOR _ 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 7.5 
million widows and single women aged 
65 and older probably constitute the 
poorest segment in our society today. 

More than 63 percent of all elderly 
women living alone or with nonrelatives 
are classified as poor or near poor, Of 
this total, 50 percent fall below the of- 
ficial poverty index. 

Moreover, their median annual income 
is only $1,888—just a few dollars above 
the $1,852 poverty threshold for a single 
person, 

And there is very strong evidence to 
indicate that aged women suffer from 
deeper extremes of impoverishment. 
Nearly 34 percent of all elderly women 
living alone, for example, have annual 
incomes below $1,500. 

Several factors account for their great 
deprivation. Characteristically, they have 
been employed in lower paying jobs than 
men with comparable backgrounds. 
Moreover, they run a much greater risk 
of career interruptions because of family 
responsibilities. And according to recent 
data from the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, nearly 7 out of every 10 persons 
entering the retired-worker benefit rolls 
with minimum benefits were women. 

Probably even more significant, large 
numbers of women are widows with no 
Social Security coverage from their own 
work records. There are now approxi- 
mately 6.3 million widows aged 65 and 
older. And these women are entitled to 
only 8214 percent of the primary insur- 
ance amount received by their deceased 
husbands. 

A recent article in McCall’s, by Ralph 
Nader, describes in very human terms 
the problems encountered by aged 
women, It also provides very compelling 
reasons for enactment of a measure I 
have sponsored—S. 923—to allow a 
widow to receive all of her husband’s 
social security benefits instead of just 
$244 percent. 

Mr. President, I commend the article, 
entitled “How You Lose Money by Being 
a Woman,” to Senators and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How You Lose Money By BEING A WOMAN 
(By Ralph Nader) 

You're a healthy, active woman caught up 
in a career or a family or both. Do you ever 
stop to consider what your financial situa- 
tion will be twenty, thirty, or forty years from 
now? You should, Because by then you just 
might not be able to afford 50 cents to buy 
this magazine. 

Exaggerated? Unfortunately not. Women, 
to a far greater extent than men, have to 
face the prospect of poverty when they grow 
old. You may find yourself in the situation 
of Mrs. B. Portland, Oregon, who spent 
twenty-five years in a large suburban home 
raising three healthy children. Her husband, 
a self-employed engineer, earned a com- 
fortable income, and Mrs. B., who had a 
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college degree in science, was able to help him 
in his work, They didn’t save much during 
those years, but they planned to start a 
retirement fund after the children were 
grown. Then, suddenly, Mr. B. died at age 
fifty, and Mrs. B.'s life changed drastically. 

She had to give up her house. The only 
job she could find was as a housemother for 
a college fraternity, which supplied her room 
and board and a little extra money. When she 
turned sixty-five, she lost even this job and 
found herself ineligible for other employ- 
ment. Her only income was $100 a month 
from Social Security. Her children lived in 
other parts of the country and were unable 
to help her financially. Now, at seventy-two, 
Mrs. B. has a part-time job in a nursery 
school and a yearly income of $1,976—just 
ten dollars a month more than the officially 
defined poverty level. 

Mrs. B.'s case is far from unusual. In fact, 
many elderly women have to live on con- 
siderably less: The 7.5 million widows and 
single women over sixty-five constitute the 
poorest segment of our society. In 1970, half 
of these women had yearly incomes of $1,888 
or less. 

Our present retirement-security system is 
fragile at best, but particularly unfair to 
women. Our society encourages a woman, 
sometimes against her will, to stay home and 
take care of her family, and then penalizes 
her later for not having worked. Under the 
present law, a wife can receive only @ por- 
tion of her husband’s Social Security benefit 
if he dies, Widows are regularly excluded 
from pension benefits their husbands have 
earned. Women who do work feel the full im- 
pact of discriminatory wage scales and hiring 
practices when they retire—and discover that 
their retirement benefits are considerably 
less than the benefits for men. 

Workingwomen in private industry are far 
less likely than men to be covered by a pen- 
sion. They are more often employed by small 
firms without pension plans and are the first 
to be laid off. When they take maternity or 
any leave of absence, they lose the years of 
“continuous service” necessary to qualify for 
benefits. One woman worked for the same 
industry (and union) forty-nine years; yet 
because of a five-year period when she was 
forced to change jobs, she was denied a pen- 
sion when she reached sixty-five. Currently, 
less than 10 percent of all unmarried retired 
women workers are beneficiaries of private 
pensions, 

Significantly, industries with the greatest 
percentage of women workers often have the 
least satisfactory wage and pension arrange- 
ments for them, The $665 average annual 
private pension benefit for unmarried 
women—$200 less than the average benefit 
for single men—reflects the fact that women 
generally receive lower wages throughout 
their careers, that they often voluntarily 
work fewer years, and that sometimes they 
are forced by their company to retire early. 

The vast majority of private pension plans 
have no provisions at all for income payments 
to a widow. When her husband dies, the in- 
come stops. This is often because her hus- 
band failed to exercise his “survivors’ benefit 
option.” It usually turns out that he ne- 
glected to fill out papers agreeing to take a 
reduction in his lifetime pension in exchange 
for a benefit for his widow. In many in- 
stances, men don't want to be bothered with 
what they feel is burdensome paperwork. 
Sometimes they simply put it off until too 
late. Frequently, and tragically, husbands 
feel they cannot afford to take a reduction in 
their already meager pension benefits. 

Many widows get nothing, even when their 
husbands exercise a survivors’ option, because 
of restrictive conditions attached. Mrs. D. of 
New York was recently informed by her hus- 
band’s employer that she would not receive 
a survivors’ benefit because her husband died 
too early—that is, before retirement. Other 
plans provide that a widow will receive noth- 
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ing if her husband dies after retirement or 
fails to reach a certain age before he dies. 

The inadequacies of survivors’ benefits in 
private pension plans have been virtually 
ignored by lawmakers, government officials, 
corporate executives, and labor leaders. Busi- 
ness leaders disparage survivors’ benefits be- 
cause of their substantial cost. Anyway, they 
point out, their firms offer group term life 
insurance. Yet such insurance has numerous 
limitations. It does provide benefits for 
widows (or other named beneficiaries), but 
usually only if the employee dies before re- 
tirement. Even then, the payments are in- 
credibly small. The average benefit, paid in a 
lump sum, is less than the deceased em- 
ployees’ income for one year. 

Whether you work or not, you may be de- 
pending almost entirely on Social Security— 
yours or your husband’s—to see you through 
retirement. If so, you may have to reduce 
your standard of living drastically. Social 
Security today provides, on the average two- 
thirds of what a retired couple needs for a 
moderate level of living. Benefits for unmar- 
ried people (two out of three older women) 
are considerably lower. Social Security aver- 
ages under $115 a month for older unmarried 
women, Older unmarried men average $145. 

Women receive lower Social Security bene- 
fits because they have usually earned an 
average of 60 percent less than men, and So- 
cial Security benefits are based largely on 
earnings. Widows are entitled to only 82.5 
percent of their husbands’ benefits. Hus- 
bands, of course, receive 100 percent of their 
benefits if they outlive their wives. Are a 
woman's needs really 17.5 percent less than 
a man's? 

Many women, of course, rely on other 
means of securing their future, Men fre- 
quently insure themselves and designate their 
widows as beneficiaries. Unfortunately, these 
life-insurance policies are no guarantee of an 
adequate income. A recent survey showed 
more than 90 percent of all policies paid 
beneficiaries $10,000 or less. Further, the most 
common type of life insurance is the cash- 
value policy, which allows the insured to 
cash in the policy to meet immediate finan- 
cial needs. In numerous cases, this has meant 
that a wife’s future is exchanged for ready 
cash, and she is left without any insurance 
protection. 

Perhaps you are counting on cash sayings 
or other forms of assets, such as stocks, 
bonds, or real estate. If you are able to save 
adequately for your retirement, you are in 
a very small minority. At least one-fourth 
of all unmarried women over sixty-five, in- 
cluding widows, have no assets of any kind. 
Most people cannot afford to begin saving 
for retirement until their late forties or early 
fifties. By then, inflation has substantially 
reduced the buying power of their dollars. 

If you are healthy, you can work to supple- 
ment your income. One in seven unmarried 
women over sixty-five do. But they usually 
have the lowest paying jobs and are the 
last to be hired and the first to be fired. Until 
they are seventy-two, they cannot earn more 
than $140 a month without losing some of 
their Social Security benefits. 

Only the most destitute of women are ell- 
gible for welfare payments. Currently about 
1.4 million women are receiving Old Age As- 
sistance. Welfare payments vary according 
to state, but they are never adequate. An 
elderly woman in California may receive 
$115.05 a month, while a welfare recipient in 
Mississippi gets only $46.65. 

Living on a reduced budget is particularly 
difficult for the elderly. Contrary to popular 
belief, expenses—for food, medicine (even 
with Medicare), and transportation—are 
higher for those over sixty-five than those, 
say, between fifty-five and sixty-five. Rising 
sales, income, and property taxes and house- 
maintenance costs fall hardest on those with 
fixed incomes. 

Unless women take action soon, they will 
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continue to face a severe drop in their liv- 
ing standard in their later years. Here is 
what to do now: 

WIVES: Find out about the survivors’ bene- 
fits under your husband's pension plan—or 
whether he is covered by a plan at all. Ask 
if he has exercised a survivors’ option, if one 
is available. Find out whether you will get a 
benefit, and how much, if he dies while he 
is working or after he is retired. If he is 
covered by group insurance, ask whether you 
will get anything if he dies after his retire- 
ment. 

WORKINGWOMEN: Examine your pension 
plans. If you find that “continuous service” 
or early-retirement provisions are unfair to 
women employees, bring it to the attention 
of your employer and your co-workers. If you 
are not covered by a pension, discuss this 
with your firm's executives, 

Women in unions should form women’s 
divisions to work for better retirement bene- 
fits, as well as better wages and equal hiring 
practices. Women workers also should press 
for survivors’ benefits in pension plans. 

A number of proposals pending before Con- 
gress have been ignored, shunted aside, or 
defeated, because women have not fought 
hard enough for their rights in this crucial 
area of security benefits for women. 

One proposal would allow a widow to re- 
ceive all of her husband’s Social Security 
benefit instead of only 82.5 percent. Another 
would give widows (and widowers) a Social 
Security benefit equal to three-fourths of 
the combined benefits of husband and wife. 

Both provisions are included in H. R. 1, 
the Social Security-welfare package. Women 
should express their views in letters to Sen. 
Russell B. Long (D.-LA.), chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Another proposal, H.R. 996, introduced by 
Rep. Bertram L. Podell (D-—N.Y.), would 
allow a man to set aside in a special account 
& “household allowance” of up to $25 a week 
for his wife’s retirement. This amount would 
not be taxed until it is used as income after 
retirement, like the pension funds set up by 
self-employed people. 

Sen. Charles Percy (R.-Ill.) has intro- 
duced bills proposing reduced rates for the 
elderly on all interstate vehicles, free pre- 
scription drugs, and tax relief on medical ex- 
penses. Rep. Henry Reuss (D.—Wis.) has in- 
troduced H.R. 6883 to allow low-income 
elderly people to deduct up to 75 percent of 
their property taxes from their federal in- 
come tax. 

Express your views on this legislation by 
writing the sponsors in Congress. Remember, 
it’s an election year, when letters from con- 
stituents have a special impact. 

Women should also press for state laws 
that protect their right to a comfortable old 
age. Some thirteen states have already pro- 
vided property-tax exemptions for the elderly. 
Several cities, including New York, Boston, 
and Washington, D.C., have reduced bus fares 
for older people. 

Civic and religious groups should inform 
their members about the inequities of the 
retirement system as it affects women. 

Finally, everyone should support groups 
that provide special services—home health 
care, homemaker aides, inexpensive or free 
meals—to those older women who cannot 
take care of themselves. 

Too often, the older needy woman is ig- 
nored—even by women who might someday 
find themselves in her place. Proud, and often 
bewildered by her plight, she is one of the 
loneliest figures in our society. It is a spe- 
cial responsibility of younger women to fight 
for her rights—not only for her benefit but 
for their own future. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Percy) testified this morning 
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before the Senate Finance Committee to 
urge major improvements in our social 
security and medicare programs. He also 
recommended certain steps which, if 
taken, could bring about better care for 
elderly patients in long-term-care facili- 
ties. 

So that Senators may have the benefit 
of the Senator’s recommendations, I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement as 
submitted to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TESTIMONY OF SENATOR CHARLES H. Percy, ON 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1972, 
BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
JANUARY 27, 1972 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: I come before you today to advocate 
reform in those programs of such great con- 
cern to our elderly population, Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare. At the outset, let me once 
again commend the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee for its dedication to and interest in the 
problems of the elderly. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—INCOME MAINTENANCE 
Full benefits for widows 


Under the present law, a retired man can 
draw 150 percent'of his monthly Social Se- 
curity allotment if he is married. If the man 
is a widower, he receives his full benefits, or 
100 percent of what is termed his “primary 
insurance amount.” If he leaves a widow, 
she can receive only 8214 percent of his total 
allotment as an individual, even though a 
widow's expenses are no less than a widower’s. 

This situation creates serious hardships for 
many elderly widows, for although their in- 
come decreases almost by half, their expenses 
do not. Certainly landlords do not cut rents 
when their tenants’ income drops. Nor do 
grocers, utility companies or doctors cut their 
bills. The drastic drop in income is particu- 
larly unfortunate when one considers the 
emotional adjustments facing the elderly 
widow. 

To correct this problem, I urge the commit- 
tee to allow widows to receive 100 percent, 
rather than only 82% percent, of their de- 
ceased husbands’ primary insurance amount. 

Automatic cost-of-living increases 

Among all of the various groups in our 
society, those living on fixed incomes such 
as Social Security suffer the most from in- 
flation. The cost of living may rise rapidly, 
as it has in recent years, but elderly Social 
Security recipients must wait for Congress 
to adjust benefits. 

This can sometimes take several years. In 
the meantime, pensioners suffer hardships 
for which no belated congressional actions 
can compensate. 

The only way to protect elderly people— 
many of whom are largely or totally depend- 
ent upon Social Security for their income— 
is to allow automatic benefit increases to 
correspond with rises in the cost-of-living. 
Cost-of-living increases have become an 
integral part of the salaries paid to American 
workers. It is my view that our elderly citi- 
zens are entitled to the same protection 
against inflation as that given to younger 
workers. I therefore urge the committee to 
approve automatic benefit increases in Social 
Security. 

Earnings limitations 

Perhaps oné of the most unpopular aspects 
of our Social Security system is the limita- 
tion placed on the amount of money a 
recipient earns between $1680 and $2880 in 
one year, he suffers a $1 for $2 reduction in 
benefits. Beyond $2880, he loses one dollar 
for every dollar earned. 

There is no issue about which elderly 
Americans are more distressed than the earn- 
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ings limitation. They think it ludicrous, and 
so do I, that wealthy older citizens can re- 
ceive $100,000 in dividends and still get their 
full Social Security benefits. Yet if they 
work, their payments are reduced after earn- 
ing the first $1680. 

A full quarter of the 25 million elderly 
Americans live at or near the poverty level. 
Many of these people are poor for the first 
time in their lives, and for reasons beyond 
their control. For instance, some have lost 
private pension rights due to plant shut- 
downs, even though they may have served a 
company for as long as 15 or 20 years. Others 
have worked throughout their lives, but be- 
cause their incomes were never more than 
marginal, they never could accumulate large 
savings or invest sufficiently in stocks and 
bonds to provide an adequate retirement in- 
come. Still others may have saved for their 
retirement years, but found their savings 
completely wiped out because of serious and 
prolonged illnesses. 

For these people, the present system offers 
two choices: They can try to supplement 
their Social Security incomes by working, or 
they can do so by going on welfare. Those 
able and willing to work can retain only a 
modest portion of their earnings over $1680. 

In addition to economic need, we should 
also consider the need of elderly people—in- 
deed, of all people—to contribute to society 
through working, and to feel that one’s con- 
tribution has a value. In this connection, I 
would like to cite from the responses to a 
questionnaire I gave to the Illinois delegates 
to the White House Conference on Aging. 
The specific question I asked was this; Do 
you feel inadequate income is the most 
serious problem facing the aged? If not, 
what do you feel is the most serious prob- 
lem? Some of the answers were: 

“Inadequate income is one of the most 
serious problems, but we might give almost 
equal weight to the problem of loss of one’s 
role in society.” 

“Insufficient income is a significant prob- 
lem ... but equally important are social 
interaction and work.” 

“I agree that inadequate income is the 
serious problem confronting many senior 
citizens today, but for many others, in al- 
most equal numbers, lack of a satisfying 
role in their later years is more serious, and 
for them, finding a place in society will com- 
pensate for a lack of income or meet their 
needs more adequately than money can.” 

“Among the less visible problems are lone- 
liness, a feeling of purposelessness, a feeling 
of rejection, and other causes that contribute 
to mental deterioration.” 

The earnings limitation not only runs 
counter to the high value our society places 
on independence and the willingness of in- 
dividuals to support themselves, but it also 
actively discourages many elderly persons 
from finding meaningful jobs. 

I believe this social value, as well as the 
desire among elderly people to find satisfy- 
ing work roles, should be recognized to a 
greater extent in our earnings limitation 
policy. I would like to see the earnings limita- 
tion abolished completely, but to be prac- 
tical, I urge the committee to raise it to 
$2400 immediately, and to $3000 by January 
1, 1974. Between now and January 1, 1974, I 
propose that the Administration review all 
aspects of the “retirement test,” and re- 
port back to Congress with recommenda- 
tions at that time. The in-depth review 
should re-evaluate the retirement test in 
light of present-day private pension plan 
deficiencies and the trend toward increas- 
ing life expectancy. It should also examine 
the feasibility of linking the amount of al- 
lowable earnings to need, 

As an additional measure of relief for 
those over age 65 who want to work, I pro- 
pose a credit or refund of Social Security 
taxes withheld from their wages up to $1680 
annually. There would be a corresponding 
reduction in the taxes paid on income of 
self-employed individuals. 
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MEDICARE AND NURSING HOMES 


Prescription drugs and Medicare, and full 
medical expense deductibility from Federal 
income tares 


Despite the enactment of Medicare, med- 
ical expenses continue to take up a large 
portion of the elderly person’s income. In 
1970, the average health bill for persons 65 
and over was $791, six times that of a youth, 
and three times that of people between the 
ages of 19 and 64. 

Medicare pays for less than one-half of 
the health care costs of the elderly, and it 
does not cover out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs. Yet drugs constitute the largest per- 
sonal health care cost of the elderly, ac- 
counting for about 20 percent of their out- 
of-pocket health expenditures. Many elderly 
people forego badly needed medical care sim- 
ply because they cannot afford it. 

The Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
the 1971 Advisory Council on Social Security, 
and the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging, have all recommended that Medicare 
be expanded to cover out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs. 

I urge the committee to adopt this recom- 
mendation, and in addition, to restore full 
deductibility for medical expenses from 
older person’s incomes subject to Federal 
taxation, as provided prior to 1967. 


Nursing home care and standards 


There are approximately one million el- 
derly persons residing in nursing homes and 
related institutions in this country. A very 
high proportion of these people are suffer- 
ing not only from serious and chronic ill- 
nesses, but also from inadequate care. In 
too many cases, they suffer from severe mis- 
treatment. 

Although the reasons underlying the short- 
comings in our nursing homes are numerous 
and complex, the subcommittee on long- 
term care of the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging has managed to pinpoint certain 
major problems. One cause contributing to 
the nursing home problems is the diffusion 
of responsibility among governmental agen- 
cies for administering and implementing 
nursing home standards. During hearings 
held last year in Chicago on nursing home 
conditions in Cook County, it was found 
that four levels of government—city, coun- 
ty, state and federal—are involved in the 
establishment and enforcement of nursing 
home standards: 

County health officials inspect homes, but 
only the State Department of Public Health 
may take action to revoke licenses; 

The Chicago Board of Health sets stand- 
ards for homes and also issues licenses; 

The State Department of Public Aid de- 
cides the level of reimbursement for public 
aid recipients, while the Department of 
Public Health oversees the City’s effective- 
ness in licensing and inspecting; 

And the Social Security Administration 
and the Social and Rehabilitation Service of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare administer and enforce congression- 
ally authorized standards for the Medicare 
and Medicaid programs. 

Since the hearings, the State of Illinois 
has taken commendable steps to improve 
the administration and enforcement of its 
nursing home standards, but the conse- 
quences of this diffusion of responsibility are 
serious enough to warrant a change in our 
Federal law which would vest in a single 
State agency the authority to administer 
nursing home standards and to license and 
inspect long-term care facilities. 

To aid the States in their efforts to ad- 
minister and enforce nursing home stand- 
ards, I propose the institution of a training 
program for State inspectors under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

I.am pleased to note that the Administra- 
tion has already initiated a Federal effort 
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with respect to the training of State inspec- 
tors. I urge that this effort be accelerated 
further through the adoption of my amend- 
ment to HR 1 which authorizes $17.5 million 
over the next four fiscal years for this pur- 
pose. 

Demonstration program for the rehabilita- 
tion and remotivation of patients in 
long-term care facilities 
At a minimum, nursing homes should see 

that their patients receive adequate medi- 

cal supervision and good nursing services. 

Beyond that, they should seek to rehabili- 

tate nursing home patients through physical 

therapy and other activities which improve 
the physical and spiritual condition of the 
patient, 

In their investigation of nursing homes 
in Cook County, Chicago Tribune reporters 
found that many patients sit for hours do- 
ing nothing, or all they do is watch television 
because so few opportunities for social and 
physical activity exist. In describing the 
grimness of this situation, one reporter 
wrote: “They sit in rooms where the paint 
is peeling from the walls and the windows 
are covered with grime and they stare.” Con- 
ditions vary, of course, from the best to the 
worst, but there is substantial evidence to 
warrant fear that this dismal atmosphere 
prevails in too many homes. 

Many nursing home administrators would 
like to do more in terms of rehabilitating 
their patients, but because of a reimburse- 
ment system which discourages the rehabili- 
tation of patients, they cannot afford to 
undertake such efforts. In Illinois, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that at least 150 homes 
could spend this money and benefit from it. 

To encourage homes to develop rehabilita- 
tion programs and to learn more about what 
can be done in this area, I propose the au- 
thorization of $35 million over the next four 
fiscal years for demonstration programs de- 
signed to rehabilitate aged in-patients of 
long-term care facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, the elderly are neither a 
militant nor a loud group, and they do not 
have the money to finance high-powered lob- 
byists to fight for their needs. Instead, they 
are inclined to suffer their hardships in si- 
lence, even though their hardships might 
seem unbearable and infinite. Their sense 
of pride and dignity is admirable and re- 
freshing, but we should not allow the elderly 
to be taken advantage of merely because they 
do not storm Congress with demands. 

Their problems are starkly real. And their 
needs are immediate. It is with these 
thoughts in mind, therefore, that I urge the 
adoption of the foregoing proposals and the 
prompt enactment of them as part of HR 1. 


THE WAR GOES ON 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that I have not been able to 
support the recent proposals Mr. Nixon 
has made on Vietnam. The key to ending 
the war is for our Government to set 
a definite date for the complete with- 
drawal of American forces from Vietnam. 
That is why I have proposed a bipartisan 
committee of Senators to work with the 
administration in finding a way to set 
the date and thus insure the release of 
our prisoners and the return of our 
troops. 

It is clear that there is a great dif- 
ference between offering to negotiate 
about setting the date and actually set- 
ting it. I believe that only the actual 
setting of a date for withdrawal and the 
end of bombing—which Mr. Nixon did 
not mention—will bring our forces and 
our prisoners home. 

To those who believe that Mr. Nixon’s 
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offer will defuse domestic criticism of his 
war policy, I say that I wish that we could 
end all argument about the war. And the 
way to do that is to end the war itself. 
But I am sure that most Americans real- 
ize today that the Nixon proposals have 
not made any difference at all in the 
lives of the hundreds of prisoners still 
in North Vietnam or of the American 
soldiers still engaged in combat or of 
the Vietnamese who still die by the hun- 
dreds each week. No policy can be called 
a success until it brings relief to them. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR 
HAYDEN 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr, President, editorials 
in yesterday afternoon’s Phoenix Gazette 
and this morning’s Arizona Republic ex- 
press the respect, affection, and gratitude 
that Arizonans feel for the late former 
Senator Carl T. Hayden. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two editorials be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He BELONGED TO ARIZONA 

Arizona can never fully measure the debt 
it owes to Carl Hayden. 

His name is in the nation’s history books 
for the vast span and great accomplishments 
of his long service, first in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, then in the Senate. 

But in Arizona, the name of Carl Hayden 
is in our hearts as well as in our histories. His 
death cannot remove it because, as they said 
of Lincoln, he was a man for the ages. 

He will be with us as long as the fields are 
green and the cities flourish in Arizona; there 
is no facet of the state’s development since 
before statehood which has not felt the im- 
print of Carl Hayden’s quiet, often self-dep- 
recating genius. 

To try to list the achievements of this man 
who worked so long at the highest levels of 
government would be futile. The number is 
too great to count. 

We can only say, with his passing, thank 
God he was permitted to be so long with us. 
His death sorrows us all, but even in sorrow 
we have the joy of knowing he was ours while 
he walked the earth. 


THe GREATEST ARIZONAN 


Many colorful figures have swept across 
the Arizona stage. Priests, gun-slingers, gam- 
bilers, miners, ranchers, land developers, re- 
mittance men, solid citizens—the list goes 
on almost endlessly. But perhaps the least 
colorful of them all has left the biggest mark. 

Dead at the age of 94, Carl Hayden casts an 
increasing shadow across the state he loved 
and did so much to build. He decided early in 
life that he would be, in his own words, “A 
work horse, not a show horse.” And so the man 
who served longer than any other in the 
U.S. Congress spent his time in committee 
work, not making speeches on the floor of 
the House or the Senate. 

For many years he was chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and he 
presided over the authorization of untold 
billions of dollars in government spending. 
While he always knew how to benefit from 
superb staff work, he also took the trouble 
to read the bills and study the appropria- 
tions. He knew where the money was going, 
and he tried his best to stop any possible 
waste. 

Carl Hayden never sneered at politicians 
or at the give-and-take of political processes. 
He walked the dusty streets of small Arizona 
towns seeking votes; he attended party cau- 
cuses without end; he served as precinct 
committeeman, which prepared him for be- 
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ing chairman of national conventions; he was 
a Democrat, and he often opposed party lead- 
ers in preliminary meetings, but once a 
party policy had been laid down, he sup- 
ported it loyally. 

Naturally as a westerner he understood 
the problems of the West far better than 
the more numerous Eastern members of Con- 
gress, He also knew the hard rules of the 
House and Senate. Without violating his in- 
nate integrity, he was able to make the 
trades that are an essential part of the leg- 
islative process. To Hayden, more than to 
other men, should be attributed the federal 
appropriations for reclamation and parks 
that have made the West such a desirable 
place in which to live. 

Senator Hayden played a big role on the 
national stage when he pushed through mas- 
sive war appropriations, great veterans’ 
measures, and all-important social welfare 
projects. But he never forgot the basic factor 
in his constituency, the little guy in Arizona. 
No letter to his office went unanswered; no 
request that could legitimately be fulfilled 
was ignored. 

A grateful state will pay its last tribute 
to Senator Hayden as he lies in state at the 
Capitol Building tomorrow and at the 
funeral ceremonies in Grady Gammage Audi- 
torium in Tempe Saturday, No man has done 
more, with less fanfare, for Arizona. 


EDITORIAL IN AUGUSTA CHRON- 
ICLE NEWSPAPER: “YOUTH IS 
MALIGNED” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “Youth Is Maligned”’ 
appeared in the January 18, 1972 issue 
of the Augusta Chronicle newspaper, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

This editorial quotes figures from a 
nationwide youth survey which dispel 
the idea that our young people are an 
alienated generation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Extension of Remarks at the conclu- 
sion of my comments. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YOUTH 1s MALIGNED 


Attitudes on the part of youth, as re- 
flected in two new polls by Scholastic Mag- 
azine’s Institute of Student Opinion, indicate 
very clearly the error of those who promote 
the idea of a racial, alienated generation. 

It just isn’t so, one must conclude on 
checking results of the polls. 

The alleged generation gap seems to be 
largely fictitious in light of responses by 
more than 8,000 high school students. A 
closeness and sense of obligation to par- 
ents is indicated when only 9 per cent say 
they would not want to help their parents 
when they have finished school. The same 
group said with virtual unanimity that they 
wanted children in their future families—41 
per cent preferring two children, 31 per cent 
preferring three children, 25 percent want- 
ing four children and 3 per cent desiring one 
child only. ‘ 

Religion is playing a greater role in Ameri- 
can life than in the past, 40 per cent of the 
respondents said in a far broader poll—one 
one which surveyed the opinion of 85,000 
junior and senior high school students in 
more than 2,000 schools. Of the total number 
an additional 15 per cent think the degree 
of influence by religion continues on the 
same level as in the past, 27 per cent did 
not have an opinion, and only 18 per cent 
think religion is declining as an influence. 

In the same group of 85,000, small town 
residence was preferred by the greatest num- 
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ber—35 per cent. Another 19 per cent prefer 
suburban life, and 14 per cent chose cities. 

It seems obvious from such responses that 
the overwhelming majority of students are 
conventional, well adjusted individuals. 
Those who spread sensational statements 
which assume resentment and rebellion as 
a way of life among most youth had better 
take a second look. 


HOME REPAIRS SERVICES FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, approxi- 
mately 68 percent of all aged persons in 
the United States own their own homes. 

But it is estimated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging, of which I am chair- 
man, that 6 million older Americans live 
in unsatisfactory quarters. 

Additionally, their housing problems 
are further complicated by substantially 
reduced income in retirement, limited 
mobility, and a greater likelihood of 
suffering from a chronic health condi- 
tion. As a consequence, many elderly per- 
sons now live in run-down and dilapi- 
dated housing which is oftentimes struc- 
turally unfit for human occupancy. And 
in far too many cases, essential home re- 
pairs must be delayed because of limited 
income, failing health, or the lack of 
requisite skills. 

Yet, with a small amount of help, these 
deteriorating units could be renovated 
and made livable again. 

It was for these reasons that I recently 
introduced the Older Americans Home 
Repair Assistance Act, S. 288. Briefly, this 
measure would make home repair services 
available for elderly persons who other- 
wise would have difficulty in paying for 
these costs. Equally important, this pro- 
posal would provide new opportunities 
for productive employment in a wide 
range of helpful services—including car- 
pentry work, painting, repairing leaky 
roofs, replacing rotten floors, and many 
others—for individuals 55 and older. 

A few months ago, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging held hearings in Boise, 
Idaho, on the effectiveness of the Ad- 
ministration on Aging. However, at these 
hearings the aged also discussed their 
problems fully and frankly. And one key 
concern mentioned was the need for a 
home repairs program, especially for 
elderly widows. 

An excellent example of this viewpoint 
was presented by Mrs. Fern Trull, of 
Weiser, Idaho. 

Mr. President, I commend the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Trull to Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. FERN TRULL OF WEISER, 
IDAHO 

Mrs. TRULL. Senator Church and members 
of the panel and friends, when most of us 
retired from our jobs I hope that most of us 
did so gracefully. But I think that when we 
retired it was not with the thought that we 
were to be placed on a shelf, and that our 
time of service was ended. 

Most of us brought to our retirement age 
& vast wealth of experience, of learning, and 
of skills, and were lauded for that. Then we 
reached the age of 65 and all of a sudden 
nothing seemed to count, no one wanted our 
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skills, no one cared that we might have ex- 
perience to help in some of our problems. 

The mental change for many of us was cer- 
tainly great. We wondered how we might fill 
our days, besides watching TV and walking 
the dogs. 

In Washington County, Idaho, we had a 
project which worked very successfully for 
us and I think it worked throughout the 
western Idaho community action group very 
well. 

This plan was to hire senior men and 
women who were employable and who desired 
to work for various reasons to repair the 
homes and take care of the yards of those 
older Americans who were unable to do it 
themselves and who had no money to buy the 
materials or to hire a painter or a carpenter 
or someone to do the work from the profes- 
sional fields. 

Some of our women worked in the homes, 
cleaning up the homes of some of the bache- 
lors, helping some of the women do their 
washing and ironing, preparing some meals 
for them, staying with them when they re- 
turned from the hospital, and working with 
them so that those individuals were kept 
from the very expensive nursing homes and 
hospitals, thus lowering the cost of the tax- 
payer in Washington County. 

The Federal grant which we received for 1 
year paid the minimum wage to each of these 
workers of $1.60 an hour, and paid for the 
paint and materials needed to repair that 
leaky roof, to have a more cheerful dining 
room for some elderly person, to put a rail- 
ing on steps so that that person would not 
fall and injure him or herself, and that type 
of work, 

We found it most successful, in fact we de- 
clared it was our most successful venture in 
the helping of the aging. It did not compete 
in the labor world, for these elderly people 
who had the repairs done could not have af- 
forded a regular painter or a carpenter. Had 
this work not been done by senior men and 
women it would not have been done at all. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM TERMINATED 


The year ended and we spoke to deaf ears. 
Wherever we talked to the seniors they were 
interested in the program, when we talked 
to those in power they didn’t hear us, yet 
they were perfectly willing to continue pro- 
grams for us which were not as successful 
as this labor program. We have not had any 
success in getting it back. Like many of the 
Idaho cities, our city and our county do not 
have the money to carry on such a project, 
and we are still trying, and trying hard, to 
get it back, because it benefited the individ- 
ual mentally. As one man said: “I no longer 
wake up in the morning and wonder what 
I am going to do this long endless day. I 
know I am going out to work. I am going to 
meet friends, I am going to meet new people, 
and I will come home tired and sleep.” An- 
other man said: “I am glad I bought my win- 
ter clothing when I was working on this 
project, otherwise I would have had to gone 
to charity, and that is one thing I will not 
do.” 

It helps them maintain their independ- 
ence, their self-respect and their dignity, 
which they had had on their jobs when they 
were employed prior to 65. 

I think we need to take some of these 
things into consideration. None of us want 
to punch a timeclock, I certainly don’t, and 
I usually manage to evade substitute teach- 
ing if I can possibly help it, because I have 
grown a little bit lazy since I have retired. 

But there are things we can give to the 
community in the way of our skill and our 
experience, and we do have people who need 
the money economically. All of us need some- 
thing to do for our mental health, 

Another way we might help the employ- 
ment of our senior citizens is to follow along 
with the line of Lewiston, Idaho, with their 
syringa flowers, and with the Washington 
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County seniors who showed you the vests and 
the skirts which they are making, and which 
they sell out in the community, and as far 
away as Alaska. Now, Senator Church will 
take one back to Washington, D.C. 

This work is done by volunteers, by wom- 
en who take the work home and do it on 
their own time. We would like to have a 
workshop like Lewiston has, whereby our 
seniors, many of whom are very skilled, can 
bring their handmade articles to sell at a 
shop in our new senior center which we 
purchased the middle of May. We are still 
paying for it, of course, for we mortgaged 
our souls to get it. In our new senior cen- 
ter we have a lovely large room for a work- 
shop, which we are going to use to try 
to help our members who want extra money 
for their too small income. The skills are 
there. We can devise ways which will not 
compete with regular labor, for our un- 
employment in Washington County is very 
high. We seniors can devise ways whereby 
our people can become fully employed 
in various ways, or as much as they want 
without ever competing with the painters 
or the carpenters or the truckers, or those 
individuals who are the semiskilled. But we 
cannot do it without a little extra money, 
so we are looking to the Federal Government 
for a little bit of money to get us started, 
just as they helped us get started on our 
senior center. And when we have the great 
big bang-up opening of our center, we will 
invite you all and say, with the help of our 
community we did it ourselves. Thank you. 

Senator CHURCH. Isn't she a good sales- 
woman? 

I want to say, Mrs. Trull, that I think you 
hit the nail right on the head. I think of 
this program that you had in Weiser; I know 
that we had part of this impact program in 
Emmett. I am told there are people who 
worked on that program and did good work 
and did it for elderly people who couldn’t 
possibly pay the normal wage to a painter, 
or to get such help from the labor market. 
It was either a question of having no work 
done or getting it on this basis. 

Now some of these people who are cut off, 
because no funds are available, are forced 
back on welfare again to supplement their 
income. 

In the end it is just the question of how 
the public will pay. You would think that 
we would have sense enough to try and ar- 
range it in such a way that we can pay 
to get constructive work done and help the 
elderly, and help the community, instead of 
paying it out through a demeaning welfare 
system. 

I so hope that this is one of the things 
that we can accomplish at the White House 
Conference, to get programs of this kind 
started again, and not just on a little ex- 
perimental basis here and there, but on an 
extensive basis that will really reach the 
elderly all over the country and give thém 
this chance. 


WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal today contains a very 
interesting article under the headline: 
“Welfare: Separating Myth and Fact.” 

This commentary was written by Rich- 
ard A. Snyder, an attorney from Lan- 
caster, Pa.„ and a ranking minority 
member of Pennsylvania’s Senate Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare Committee. 

Mr. Snyder points out that the advo- 
cates of welfare expansion are seeking 
to create new myths which support their 
point of view. Proponents of grandiose 
welfare programs claim to be trying to 
clear up misconceptions, but instead they 
are substituting their own interpreta- 
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tions and backing these up with mislead- 
ing statistics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the article 
from today’s Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELFARE: SEPARATING MYTH AND FACT 

(By Richard A. Snyder) 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, apparently stung by taxpayer criti- 
cism of ever-more-costly welfare programs, 
has published a booklet in its own defense. 
Like any piece of propaganda, it may tell us 
something about its creator. It certainly 
doesn’t contribute much clarity to the con- 
fusion surrounding welfare and its dilemmas. 

The booklet, “Welfare Myths vs. Facts,” 
has been widely circulated by the depart- 
ment and has served as the basis for a num- 
ber of newspaper articles. It purports to 
explode “popular misconceptions” about wel- 
fare and welfare recipients. 

Such misconceptions “not only malign the 
victims of poverty but the social workers 
who labor with dedication to make the pres- 
ent inadequate welfare system work,” says 
John D. Twiname, HEW’s Social and Re- 
habilitation Service administrator, in the 
pamphlet. 

While conceding that the current system 
is indeed inadequate (and putting ina plug 
for the Nixon welfare reform legislation), 
the booklet nonetheless argues that the pres- 
ent system is being unfairly criticized by 
those who suggest, for example, that many 
welfare recipients are lazy or unethical. 

Or, as the HEW frames the proposition: 

“Myth: The welfare rolls are full of able- 
bodied loafers!” 

“Fact: Less than 1% of welfare re- 
cipients are able-bodied unemployed males.” 


ARE STATISTICS ACCURATE? 


Even if that statistic is accurate it is de- 
ceptive, for it implies that finding jobs for 
these men would have a negligible effect on 
welfare. The fact is that there is an average 
3.7 persons per family on relief, which means 
that this percentage, rather than 1%, would 
move off the rolls if the breadwinner went 
to work. 

But is the figure accurate? Or has HEW 
been too generous in interpreting who is 
“able-bodied”? For example, it recently came 
to light that the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Welfare had entered into a formal 
plan with HEW’s regional office in Philadel- 
phia to permit any physical impairment of 
either parent—however trivial—to qualify 
the family for federal and state funds under 
the federal work incentive program. Those 
with no more impairment than the need for 
eyeglasses qualify the family for cash, food 
stamps and free medical aid. 

Emphasis on males alone is also mislead- 
ing. It ignores the mothers, a huge and 
largely untapped work force. As Blanche 
Bernstein of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City has pointed out, 
about 25% of the welfare mothers in New 
York City, for example, have at least a high 
school education, making them eligible for 
many jobs advertised. Half of all mothers 
have only one or two children, making day- 
care arrangements feasible. 

As part of its denial that many welfare re- 
cipients are employable, HEW makes the 
point that mothers and children get most of 
the money spent for welfare. 

This is true in the sense that Mother cashes 
the check. However, the indirect but actual 
beneficiary is more often the absent father. 
If he leaves his family and lives alone he can 
spend all the wages on himself, a comfortable 
equivalent of bachelorhood. If he lives with a 
woman who is not his wife, he is similarly 
favored in an economic sense, especially if she 
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is on welfare or employed and their incomes 
are merged. If he makes clandestine visits to 
his own home, his paycheck and his wife's 
welfare check in combination give the out- 
wardly separated family a double income. 

There are cases, of course, where the 
mother is widowed, or the father is ill, impris- 
oned or otherwise incapacitated. But these do 
not explain why deserted families on welfare 
increased from 12,000 to 80,000 in New York 
City within seven years. Responsible sociolog- 
ical opinion, typified by Nathan Glazer of 
Harvard, points out that there is a cash in- 
centive to break up the family, or not to form 
it. For example, the unwed mother on welfare 
and the putative father on wages would lose 
her income if they marry. 

For years welfare apologists prefaced any 
discussion of relief with references to the 
“aged, blind and disabled,” which made any 
criticism of welfare seem hard-hearted, Now 
that these have become a bare quarter of the 
whole cost, the stress has been on children 
and mothers, with discrete avoidance of the 
men whose escape brought about the situ- 
ation. 

Another straw man from the HEW booklet: 

“Myth: Give them more money and they'll 
spend it on drink and big cars." 

“Fact: Most welfare families report (in an 
HEW survey) that if they received any extra 
money it would go for essentials.” 

One can hardly imagine a recipient testify- 
ing otherwise, at least in any inquiry con- 
ducted by the department. Other random sur- 
veys, however, have disclosed push-button 
telephones, stereos, new and expensive furni- 
ture in homes receiving public assistance, and 
other luxuries purchased with public assist- 
ance grants. Credit is often readily available 
to public assistance recipients because mer- 
chants have confidence in the flow of funds. 

HEW has special difficulty in encouraging 
good judgment in spending because the cur- 
rent thrust in welfare is to separate the com- 
puting of eligibility from the rendering of 
social services, such as advice on budgeting, 
family management, child care, homemaking 
and employment, It is a tenet that the recipi- 
ent should not be submitted to the “indig- 
nity” of having such advice thrust upon him. 

“Myth: Once on welfare, always on wel- 
fare.” 

“Fact: The average welfare family has been 
on the rolls for 23 months. ,. . The number of 
long-term cases is relatively small." 

The department's own figures don’t wholly 
confirm its position, By its charts, more than 
a third of those on welfare have been there 
three years or more. HEW personnel admit, 
moreover, that this does not take into ac- 
count “repeaters” who have been on for 
varying periods previously. 

In fact, “on-again, off-again” welfare is the 
case with many recipients, as local admin- 
istrators acknowledge. For these families, 
welfare becomes the quickest port of call in 
any emergency. The easy availability dimin- 
ishes the likelihood that the recipient will be 
resourceful, take part-time or overtime work 
to bridge the gap, or solicit help from rela» 
tives. 

UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION 

The most familiar situation in which wel- 
fare has become a way of life is the young 
unwed mother and her child. And when the 
child in turn becomes an adolescent and be- 
comes pregnant, a third welfare generation 
has begun. 

According to HEW’s pamphlet, 32% of the 
more than 7 million children in welfare fam- 
ilies were born out of wedlock, and these 
demonstrably constitute much of the case- 
load that is either on relief on a long-term 
basis or at recurring intervals. 

HEW puts the average length of time & 
family is on welfare at 23 months, but infor- 
mation in the files of Chairman Wilbur Mills’ 
House Ways and Means Committee estab- 
lishes the figures at 42 months; this figure 
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would be even greater if welfare rolls weren’t 
so fast. 

Omere is an astonishing lack of data in 
HEW with respect to how long the closed 
cases had been on welfare (the Department 
says no studies have ever been made in this 
area), and data on this group is needed for 
an accurate index. Any figure based on those 
on relief at any given point in time also 
obviously doesn’t include the prospective re- 
maining period each case will be on the rolls, 
nor does it include any period present recipi- 
ents may have been on the rolls prior to that 
point in time. 

Dr. Bernstein and others have pointed out 
that figures on poverty and low incomes 
aren't reliable. Many families are prone to re- 
port net rather than gross figures and to be 
inexact about part-time earnings and teen- 
agers’ income. Or the wife is frequently the 
source of information about her husband’s 
income but is ill-informed about it. In other 
words, many families commendably have in- 
come from assorted sources, which brings 
them slightly above the poverty line, al- 
though the statistics provided show they are 
below it. 

This also serves to explain in part why 
many in rural and small-town America 
would be shocked to be told that they are in 
poverty. They live frugally but to their own 
satisfaction on limited resources, or some- 
times on help from kin. Census figures are 
thrown out of kilter by the Amish farmers, 
for example, who would classify as under- 
privileged if measured by the absence of 
radios, TVs or cars, but who manage to earn 
sufficient income to buy expensive farms for 
their sons, 

Bismarck is reputed to have said that peo- 
ple are happiest if they know little about how 
their laws and sausages are made. He might 
have included welfare administration. What 
is everyone’s business has become no one’s 
business except the social scientists’, and 
they haven't given satisfying answers. 


BURGEONING DEMANDS 


Legislators, at the state level particularly, 
are becoming frustrated by the burgeoning 
demands of welfare, which drains educational 
and other parts of the state budget. And 
they bear the lament of taxpayers who feel 
the pinch of welfare and other costs. States, 
responding to grass-root pressure, cut back 
on grants. HEW, with its pamphlets, seeks to 
justify its system. 

Welfare is an enormously complex issue, 
and one that tends to arouse strong emotions 
in all concerned—from the needy recipient to 
the taxpayer who foots the bill. Any progress 
toward a solution of what society can and 
should do to care for its destitute—a solution 
that has evaded man since the beginning of 
history—will be made only through cool ra- 
tionality. 

It is natural that HEW react defensively to 
criticism and state its case positively. It 
would be unrealistic to expect it to quote Ed- 
ward O. Banfield of Harvard, for example, to 
the effect that current welfare policies en- 
courage idleness, dishonesty, and reduced 
production. 

The public has, however, a right to accu- 
racy and objectivity, and HEW propaganda 
broadsidse such as “Welfare Myths vs. Facts” 
are no help at all. 


FREEDOM IN RHODESIA 


Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, the 
situation in Rhodesia is deteriorating, As 
of yesterday, some 14 Africans have been 
killed in demonstrations against the pro- 
posed agreement between the British 
Government and the rebellious Rhode- 
sian Government. 

Since the Rhodesian Government de- 
clared itself independent in 1965, the 
British Government has tried to bring it 
to grant full rights of citizenship to its 
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black citizens as a condition of recogni- 
tion. British recognition is vital to the 
legitimacy of the Rhodesian regime. No 
other country has yet recognized that 
state. Once the British accept its in- 
dependence, most other countries can be 
expected to follow suit. 

Last November, a British commission 
headed by Lord Pearce concluded an 
agreement with the government of Ian 
Smith. Now that commission is attempt- 
ing to convince the African population of 
Rhodesia to accept the agreement. 

The Pearce accord gives the white mi- 
nority 50 seats in the Rhodesian legisla- 
ture and gives the black majority only 16. 
It contains the promise of equality of rep- 
resentation at some vague future date. 
Majority rule would come even later, if, 
in fact, at all. This agreement is a far cry 
from the goal one-man, one-vote set by 
progressive black leadership in Rhodesia. 

As members of the Pearce Commission 
have traveled through Rhodesia, they 
have met with strong opposition from 
Africans. In some cases this has led to 
violence. Eight black members of Par- 
liament in Salisbury have rejected the 
plan. Africans clearly doubt that, once 
Rhodesia is on its own, the Smith gov- 
ernment will make a real commitment 
to letting 5 million Africans have a 
greater voice than 250,000 whites. 

The position of the British Govern- 
ment is understandable. It wants to shed 
the albatross of Rhodesia—a country 
which has declared its independence and 
over which the British can now exercise 
only feeble control. The only measure 
which has had any effect is the U.N.- 
sanctioned economic boycott of Rhode- 
sia. But that policy has not succeeded 
in changing Rhodesian policy. In short, 
the British now appear determined to 
make the best of a bad situation. 

The United States and other countries 
can sit back and let Britain negotiate 
for them. The result is likely to be the 
acceptance into the international com- 
munity of a country that is pledged only 
to give lipservice to the civil rights of 
the vast majority of its citizens. 

We should not let the British make 
this decision for us. Instead we should 
put the British Government on notice 
that the United States will not acquiesce 
in the Pearce agreement since it is 
clearly opposed by a majority of Rhode- 
sians. We should inform the British that 
the United States will not alter its policy 
toward Rhodesia even if the Pearce Com- 
mission flaunts the will of the majority 
and reports to London that the agree- 
ment should be implemented. And we 
should take the lead in seeking a United 
Nations resolution rejecting the Pearce 
agreement. 

Because Britain is, in fact, acting on 
behalf of the international community, 
does not give us the right to shirk our 
own responsibility. By prompt and de- 
cisive action, we shall act in the best 
interest of the 5 million Africans of Rho- 
desia, and we may be able to show the 
British Government that we expect it to 
do more than cut them loose without any 
real hope for civil justice. 


SENATOR CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in expressing the 
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deep sorrow and profound sense of loss 

I felt upon learning of the death, Tues- 

day night, of former Senator Carl Hay- 
en 


It is by now well known that Senator 
Hayden served as a Member of Congress 
longer than any other person in the 
history of our country—a total of 57 
years. What is less widely known, per- 
haps, is the great esteem in which he 
was held by those of us privileged to 
work with him, and the tremendous im- 
pact he had on shaping legislative action 
“fais his years in the House and Sen- 
ate. 

Carl Hayden came to Congress as one 
of the “frontier lawmakers” from the 
newly admitted States of the Old West, 
and lived to become one of the last of 
that unique breed. When Arizona was 
admitted to the Union as the 48th State 
on February 14, 1912, Carl Hayden was 
the sheriff of Maricopa County; a few 
days later he entered the U.S. House of 
Representatives as Congressman at 
Large from the newest State. Following 
eight terms in the House, he was elected 
to the Senate and he served as a distin- 
guished Member of this body from 
March 4, 1927, until January 2, 1969, 
when he retired. 

During his years in the Senate he 
served as chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and later as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee; it was in these 
posts that he quietly but decisively made 
his mark on the programs developed and 
funded by the Congresses in which he 
served. 

Although Senator Hayden was little 
concerned with publicity—he held only 
one news conference during his first 50 
years in Congress—his persistent efforts 
in support of highway cons.ruction and 
land reclamation programs were well 
known here and in his home State. Those 
efforts contributed to a large degree to 
helping Arizona grow from a population 
of some 200,000 when Carl Hayden first 
entered Congress, to more than 1.7 mil- 
lion today. 

Politically, Carl Hayden’s record was, 
to say the least, consistent. He lost his 
first election—for the presidency of stu- 
dent body at Stanford University—but 
won every one he ever entered from then 
on. Furthermore, he won on his own high 
terms, never needing to resort to discuss- 
ing the weaknesses of his opponent. 

Mr. President, I know I can confidently 
say that Senator Hayden, and the con- 
tribution he made to our country, will 
long be remembered. His passing is a 
deep loss to his family and friends, to 
the Members of Congress who knew him, 
to the people of Arizona. and to our en- 
tire Nation. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem 
pore, The time set apart for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business has now 
expired. Morning business is closed. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous or- 
der, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
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unfinished business, S. 2515, which the 
clerk will please state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read tha 
hill by title. as follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opporturities for American 
workers. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) , amendment No. 597. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the distinguished Senator 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the assistant majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the pending amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). It is my under- 
standing that all sides are about ready 
for that vote to occur. Therefore, I take 
the floor at this time just to alert the 
cloakrooms on the respective sides of the 
aisle that they may know that the vote 
is about to take place and, in turn, may 
inform Senators, so that they may come 
to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, overnight my staff and 
that of Senator Witt1aMs and the staff 
of Senator Ervin and the agencies con- 
cerned—to wit, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and Govern- 
ment procurement people—have been in 
touch with each other. That is, the 
agency of the Department of Labor deal- 
ing with Government contractors and 
equal employment opportunity have been 
in touch with each other, and they have 
now produced a draft of a revised Ervin 
amendment which takes account of the 
problems raised by the Senator, with 
which there was substantial agreement 
by the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Witrams) and myself, except that I 
could not see that the way in which the 
amendment had been drafted solved the 
problems. I now believe that it solves 
the problems equitably, technically, and 
appropriately and I am prepared, on a 
rollcall vote, to vote for the amendment. 

I would hope that perhaps right now 
the Senator from North Carolina could 
revise his amendment according to the 
new draft, so that when we come out of 
the next quorum call we will be ready to 
vote for it without further delay. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 
Inasmuch as the rollcall vote has been 
ordered on the original amendment, the 
Senator from North Carolina has lost 
his capacity to modify his origina) 
amendment without unanimous consent 
by the Senate. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that my amendment No. 597 be 
modified to conform to the draft agreed 
upon by the staff of the Senator from 
New Jersey, the staff of the Senator from 
New York, and my staff. I send to the 
desk a copy of the revised draft and ask 
the clerk to state it so that the Senate 
may know what modifications are being 
made. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The modification will be stated for 
the information of Senators and then 
the question will be put as to whether 
unanimous consent is granted for the 
modification. 

The legislative clerk read the modi- 
fied amendment as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section. 

Sec, 14. No Government contract, or por- 
tion thereof, with any employer, shall be 
denied, withheld, terminated, or suspended, 
by any agency or officer of the United States 
under any equal employment opportunity 
law or order, where such employer has an 
affirmative action plan which has previously 
been accepted by the Government for the 
same facility within the past twelve months 
without first according such employer full 
hearing and adjudication under the pro- 
visions of 5 U.S.C. § 554, and the following 
pertinent sections. Provided, however, That 
if such employer has deviated substantially 
from such previously agreed to affirmative 
action plan, this section shall not apply. 
Provided further, That for the purposes of 
this section an affirmative action plan shall 
be deemed to have been accepted by the 
government at the time the appropriate 
compliance agency has accepted such plan 
unless within 45 days thereafter the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance has disap- 
proved such plan. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, perhaps I 
should clarify the remarks I made about 
the manner in which the compromise 
draft was reached. I stated that it was 
worked out by the staffs of the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from New 
Jersey, and myself. I might state that 
they did so under our direction. The 
staffs did a remarkable job in putting in 
understandable phraseology, the agree- 
ment which we had reached in respect 
to this very important matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wanted to say that rather late last even- 
ing I was working with the Senators’ 
staffs. I think that we can all be grate- 
ful for their faithfulness to the observa- 
tions made by the Senator from North 
Carolina on the floor and after we left 
the floor. It represents, in my judgment, 
a solution to the question and some of 
the anxieties felt which prompted the 
Senator to offer the original amendment 
in the spirit in which I agreed with it 
yesterday with certain reservations. The 
reservations have now been removed. I 
think that this modification is necessary 
as part of this legislation to insure that 
the objectives are reached and the proc- 
ess of scrupulous fairness preserved. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. I 
would suggest, so early in the session, 
with so few Senators in the Chamber, 
that it might be advisable to have a 
quorum call before we vote. So far as I 
am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the Senator will excuse the Chair, 
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unanimous consent has not yet been 
given. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
modify my amendment in accordance 
with the compromise draft worked out 
by the Senator from New Jersey, the 
Senator from New York, and myself, with 
our respective staffs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the modifica- 
tion proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum so that the 
cloakrooms can inform Senators that a 
rolicall vote will be held shortly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina as modified. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MuUsKIE), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. TUN- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Maanuson), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) would each vote 
yea. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senators from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT and Mr. Dominick? and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martutas) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 177, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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[No. 14 Leg.] 


Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Javits 


Jordan, N.C. Stennis 


Jordan, Idaho Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 


Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Moss 


NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—23 
Gravel Montoya 
Humphrey Mundt 
Inouye Muskie 
Jackson Packwood 
Magnuson Randolph 
Mathias Stevenson 
McGovern Tunney 
Goldwater Metcalf 

So Mr. Ervin’s amendment as modified 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
members of my staff be permitted to be 
on the floor of the Senate to assist me 
during the remainder of the considera- 
tion of the bill: Rufus Edmisten, Wil- 
liam P. Goodwin, Jr., and Walker Nolan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hortes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 6957. An Act to establish the Saw- 
tooth National Recreation Area in the State 
of Idaho, to temporarily withdraw certain 
national forest land in the State of Idaho 
from the operation of the United States 
mining laws, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6957) to establish the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in 
the State of Idaho, to temporarily with- 
draw certain national forest land in the 
State of Idaho from the operation of the 
U.S. mining laws, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceed to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess for 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11:45 a.m.) the Senate took a recess for 
15 minutes. 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock 
noon, when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. GAMBRELL) . 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. No. 92-228) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL) laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Joint 
Economic Committee: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The American economy is beginning to 
feel the effects of the new policies 
launched last August. 

I undertook the New Economic Pol- 
icy because it was becoming clear that 
not enough was being done to meet our 
ambitious goals for the American econ- 
omy. The new measures are designed to 
bring the Nation to higher employment, 
greater price stability, and a stronger 
international position. 

The essence of the New Economic Pol- 
icy is not the specific list of measures we 
announced on August 15; it is the deter- 
mination to do all that is necessary to 
achieve the Nation’s goals. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-one was 
in many ways a good economic year. 
Total employment, total output, output 
per person, real hourly earnings, and 
real income after tax per person all 
reached new highs. The inflation which 
has plagued the country since 1965 be- 
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gan to subside. In the first 8 months of 
the year the rate of inflation was 30 per- 
cent less than in the same months of 
1970. 

But I did not believe this was enough 
to meet the Nation’s needs. Although the 
rate of inflation had declined before Au- 
gust, it was still too high. Although un- 
employment stopped rising, it remained 
near 6 percent. In the first part of the 
year, our international balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—the excess of our pay- 
ments to the rest of the world over their 
payments to us—had risen far too high. 

The conditions called for decisive ac- 
tions. On August 15, I announced these 
actions. 

First, I imposed a 90-day freeze on 
prices, wages, and rents. 

Second, I suspended conversion of dol- 
lars into gold and other reserve assets. 

Third, I imposed a temporary sur- 
charge on imports generally at the rate 
of 10 percent. 

Fourth, I proposed a number of tax 
changes intended to stimulate the econ- 
omy, including repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles, a tax credit for invest- 
ment, and reductions of income taxes on 
individuals. At the same time I took steps 
to keep the budget under control. 

The package of measures was un- 
precedented in scope and degree. My 
Administration had struggled for 2% 
years in an effort to check the inflation 
we inherited by means more consistent 
with economic freedom than price-wage 
controls. But the inflationary momentum 
generated by the policy actions and in- 
actions of 1965-68 was too stubborn to 
be eradicated by these means alone. Or 
at least it seemed that it could only be 
eradicated at the price of persistent high 
unemployment—and this was a price 
we would not ask the American people 
to pay. 

Similarly, more than a decade of 
balance-of-payments deficits had built 
up an overhang of obligations and dis- 
trust which no longer left time for the 
gradual methods of correction which had 
been tried earlier. 

The measures begun on August 15 will 
have effects continuing long into the 
future. They cannot be fully evaluated 
by what has happened in the little over 
5 months since that date. Still the results 
up to this point have been extremely 
encouraging. 

The freeze slowed down the rate of 
inflation dramatically. In the 3 months 
of its duration the index of consumer 
prices rose only 0.4 percent, compared to 
1.0 percent in the previous 3 months. The 
freeze was a great testimonial to the 
public spirit of the American people, be- 
cause that result could have been 
achieved with the small enforcement 
staff we had only if the people had been 
cooperating voluntarily. 

The freeze was followed by a compre- 
hensive, mandatory system of controls, 
with more flexible and equitable stand- 
ards than were possible during the first 
90 days. General principles and specific 
regulations have been formulated, staffs 
have been assembled and cases are being 
decided. This effort is under the direction 
of citizens on the Price Commission and 
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Pay Board, with advice from other 
citizens on special panels concerned with 
health services, State and local gov- 
ernment, and rent. These citizens are 
doing a difficult job, doing it well, and the 
Nation is in their debt. 

While this inflation-control system 
was being put in place, vigorous action 
was going forward on the international 
front. The suspension of the convertibil- 
ity of the dollar was a shock felt around 
the world. The surcharge emphasized the 
need to act swiftly and decisively to im- 
prove our position. Happily, the process 
of adjustment began promptly, without 
disrupting the flow of international busi- 
ness. Other currencies rose in cost rela- 
tive to the U.S. dollar. As a result, the 
cost of foreign goods increased relative 
to the cost of U.S. goods, improving the 
competitive position of American work- 
ers and industries. International nego- 
tiations were begun to stabilize exchange 
rates at levels that would help in cor- 
recting the worldwide disequilibrium, of 
which the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit was the most obvious symptom. 
These negotiations led to significant 
agreements on a number of points: 

1. Realignment of exchange rates, 
with other currencies rising in cost 
relative to the dollar, as part of which 
we agreed to recommend to Congress 
that the price of gold in dollars be 
raised when progress had been made in 
trade liberalization. 

2. Commitment to discussion of 
more general reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

3. Widening of the permitted range 
of variation of exchange rates, pend- 
ing other measures of reform. 

4. Commitment to begin discussions 
to reduce trade barriers, including 
some most harmful to the United 
States. 

5. Assumption of a larger share of 
the costs of common defense by some 
of our allies. 

6. Elimination of the temporary U.S. 
surcharge on imports. 

The third part of the August 15 action 
was the stimulative tax program. Enact- 
ment of this package by Congress, al- 
though not entirely in the form I had 
proposed, put in place the final part of 
my New Economic Policy. 

In part as a result of this program, 
economic activity rose more rapidly in 
the latter part of the year. In the fourth 
quarter real output increased at the an- 
nual rate of 6 percent, compared with 
about 3 percent in the 2 previous quar- 
ters. Employment rose by about 1.1 mil- 
lion from July to December, and only an 
extraordinarily large rise of the civilian 
labor force—1.3 million—kept unemploy- 
ment from falling. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-two be- 
gins on a note of much greater confidence 
than prevailed 6 or 12 months ago, Out- 
put is rising at a rate which will boost 
employment rapidly and eat into unem- 
ployment. There is every reason to expect 
this rate of increase to continue. The 
Federal Government has contributed im- 
petus to this advance by tax reductions 
and expenditure increases. The Federal 
Reserve has taken steps to create the 
monetary conditions necessary for rapid 
economic expansion. 
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The operation of the new control sys- 
tem in an economy without inflationary 
pressure of demand holds out great 
promise of sharply reducing the inflation 
rate. We are converting the fear of per- 
petual inflation into a growing hope for 
price stability. We are lifting from the 
people the frustrating anxiety about what 
their savings and their income will be 
worth a year from now or 5 years from 
now. 

For the first time in over a decade the 
United States is moving decisively to re- 
store strength to its international eco- 
nomic position. 

The outlook is bright, but much re- 
mains to be done. The great problem is to 
get the unemployment rate down from 
the 6-percent level where it was in 1971. 
It was reduced from that level in the 
sixties by a war buildup; it must be re- 
duced from that level in the seventies by 
the creation of peacetime jobs. 

It is obvious that the unemployment 
problem has been intensified by the re- 
duction of over 2 million defense-related 
jobs and by the need to squeeze down in- 
flation. But 6-percent unemployment is 
too much, and I am determined to reduce 
that number significantly in 1972. 

To that end I proposed the tax reduc- 
tion package of 1971. Federal expendi- 
tures will rise by $25.2 billion between last 
fiscal year and fiscal 1972. Together these 
tax reductions and expenditure increases 
will leave a budget deficit of $38.8 billion 
this year. If we were at full employment 
in the present fiscal year, expenditures 
would exceed receipts by $8.1 billion. This 
is strong medicine, and I do not propose 
to continue its use, but we have taken it 
in order to give a powerful stimulus to 
employment. 

We have imposed price and wage con- 
trols to assure that the expansion of de- 
mand does not run to waste in more infia- 
tion but generates real output and real 
employment. 

We have suspended dollar converti- 
bility and reduced the international cost 
of the dollar which will help restore the 
competitive position of U.S. workers and 
thereby generate jobs for them. 

We have instituted a public service em- 
ployment program to provide jobs di- 
rectly for people who find it especially 
hard to get work. 

We have expanded the number of peo- 
ple on federally assisted manpower pro- 
grams to record levels. 

We have established computerized Job 
Banks to help match up jobseekers and 
job vacancies. 

We have proposed welfare reform to 
increase incentives to employment. 

We have proposed special revenue 
sharing for manpower programs, to make 
them more effective. 

We have proposed revision of the mini- 
mum wage system to remove obstacles to 
the employment of young and inexperi- 
enced workers, 

We expect that these measures, and 
others, will contribute to a substantial 
reduction of unemployment. 

In addition to getting unemployment 
down, a second major economic task be- 
fore us is to develop and apply the price- 
wage control system, which is still in its 
formative stage, to the point where its 
objective is achieved. The objective of the 
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controls is a state of affairs in which rea- 
sonable price stability can be maintained 
without controls. That state of affairs 
can and will be reached. How long it will 
take, no one can say. We will persevere 
until the goal is reached, but we will not 
keep the controls one day longer than 
necessary. 

The success of the stabilization pro- 
gram depends fundamentally upon the 
cooperation of the American people. This 
means not only compliance with the reg- 
ulations. It means also mutual under- 
standing of the difficulties that all of 
us—working people, businessmen, con- 
sumers, farmers, Government officials— 
encounter in this new complicated pro- 
gram. Our experience in the past few 
months convinces me that we shall have 
this necessary ingredient for success. 

We embarked last year on another 
great task—to create an international 
economic system in which we and others 
can reap the benefits of the exchange 
of goods and services without danger to 
our domestic economies. Despite all the 
troubles in this field in recent years both 
the American people and our trading 
partners are enjoying on a larger scale 
than ever before what is the object of 
the whole international economic exer- 
cise—consumption of foreign goods that 
are better or cheaper or more interesting 
than domestic goods, as well as foreign 
travel and profitable investment abroad, 

We don’t want to reduce these benefits. 
We want to expand them. To do that, we 
in the United States must be able to pay 
in the way that is best—chiefly by sell- 
ing abroad those things that we produce 
best or more cheaply, including the prod- 
ucts of our agriculture and our other 
high-technology industries. This is our 
objective in the international discussions 
launched by our acts of last year and 
continuing this year. 

These tasks, in which Government 
takes the lead, are superimposed on the 
fundamental task of the American econ- 
omy, upon which the welfare of the peo- 
ple most depends and which is basically 
performed by the people and not by the 
Government. That fundamental task is 
the efficient and innovative production 
of the goods and services that the Amer- 
ican people want. That is why I have 
emphasized the need for greater pro- 
ductivity and a resurgence of the com- 
petitive spirit. 

The outstanding performance of the 
American economy in this respect pro- 
vides a background of strength which 
permits the Government to face its eco- 
nomic problems with confidence and to 
bring about a new prosperity without 
inflation and without war. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

JANUARY 27, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GAMBRELL) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 


ings.) 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call up an 
amendment at the desk and ask that it 
be stated. It is an amendment offered on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
VIN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
substituted for the original language of 
the bill by the committee substitute, as 
amended, substitute the following: 


Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (6) of subsection 
(g) of section 705 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-4(f)(6)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(6) to refer matters to the Attorney Gen- 
eral with recommendations for intervention 
in a civil action brought by an aggrieved 
party under section 706, or for the institu- 
tion of a civil action by the Attorney General 
under section 707, and to recommend insti- 
tution of appellate proceedings in accord- 
ance with subsection (h) of this section, 
when in the opinion of the Commission such 
proceedings would be in the public interest, 
and to advise, consult, and assist the Attor- 
ney General in such matters. 

(b) Subsection (h) of such section 705 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Attorneys appointed under this sec- 
tion may, at the direction of the Commis- 
sion, appear for and represent the Commis- 
sion in any case in court, provided that the 
Attorney General shall conduct all litigation 
to which the Commission is a party in the 
Supreme Court or in the courts of appeals of 
the United States pursuant to this title. All 
other litigation affecting the Commission, or 
to which it is a party, shall be conducted by 
the Commission.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 706 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000e-5) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever it is charged in writing 
under oath by a person claiming to be ag- 
grieved, or a written charge has been filed by 
a member of the Commission where he has 
reasonable cause to believe a violation of this 
title has occurred (and such charge sets forth 
the facts upon which it is based and the per- 
son or persons aggrieved) that an employer, 
employment agency or labor organization has 
engaged in an unlawful employment prac- 
tice, the Commission, within five days there- 
after, shall furnish such employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor organization (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘respondent’) with a 
copy of such charge and shall make an in- 
vestigation of such charge, provided that 
such charge shall not be made public by the 
Commission. If the Commission shall deter- 
mine after such investigation, that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that the charge 
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is true, the Commission shall endeavor to 
eliminate any such alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice by informal methods of con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion. Nothing 
said or done during and as a part of such 
endeavors may be made public by the Com- 
mission without the written consent of the 
parties, or used as evidence in a subsequent 
proceeding. Any officer or employee of the 
Commission who shall make public in any 
manner whatever any information in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 706 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A charge under subsection (a) shall 
be filed within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged unlawful employment prac- 
tice occurred, except that in the case of an 
unlawful employment practice with respect 
to which the person aggrieved has followed 
the procedure set out in subsection (b), such 
charge shall be filed by the person aggrieved 
within two hundred and ten days after the 
alleged unlawful employment practice oc- 
curred, or within thirty days after receiving 
notice that the State or local agency has ter- 
minated the proceedings under the State or 
local law, whichever is earlier, and a copy of 
such charge shall be filed by the Commission 
with the State or local agency. Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (a) through (d) of this 
section and in section 707 of this Act, a 
charge filed hereunder shall be the exclusive 
remedy of any person claiming to be ag- 
grieved by an unlawful employment practice 
of an employer, employment agency, or labor 
organization.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 706 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e—5) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If within thirty days after a charge is 
filed with the Commission or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Commission 
has been unable to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance with this Act, the Commission may 
bring & civil action against the respondent 
named in the charge: Provided, That if the 
Commission fails to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance and fails or refuses to institute a 
civil action against the respondent named 
in the charge within one hundred and eighty 
days from the date of the filing of the charge, 
& civil action may be brought after such 
failure or refusal within ninety days against 
the respondent named in the charge (1) by 
the person claiming to be aggrieved, or (2) 
if such charge was filed by a member of the 
Commission, by any person whom the charge 
alleges was aggrieved by the alleged unlaw- 
ful employment practice. Upon application 
by the complainant and in such circum- 
stances as the court may deem just, the court 
may appoint an attorney for such complain- 
ant and may authorize the commencement of 
the action without the payment of fees, costs, 
or security. Upon timely application, the 
court may, in its discretion, permit the At- 
torney General to intervene in such civil ac- 
tion if he certifies that the case is of gen- 
eral public importance. Upon request, the 
court may, in its discretion, stay further pro- 
ceedings for not more than sixty days pend- 
ing the termination of State or local pro- 
ceedings described in subsection (b) or fur- 
ther efforts of the Commission to obtain 
voluntary compliance,” 

(d) Subsections (f) through (k) of section 
706 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000e—5) are redesignated as subsections (g) 
through (1), respectively, and, in newly des- 
ignated subsection (k) the reference to 
subsection (i) is changed to subsection (j), 
and the following new section is added after 
section 706(e) thereof: 

“(f) Whenever a charge is filed with the 
Commission and the Commission concludes 
on the basis of a preliminary investigation 
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that prompt judicial action is necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, the Com- 
mission may bring an action for appropriate 
temporary or preliminary relief pending final 
disposition of such charge the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such action shall have 
the authority to grant such temporary or pre- 
liminary relief as it deems just and proper: 
Provided, That no temporary restraining 
order or other preliminary or temporary relief 
shall be issued absent a showing that sub- 
stantial and irreparable injury to the ag- 
grieved party will be unavoidable. It shall be 
the duty of a court having jurisdiction over 
proceeding under this section to assign cases 
for hearing at the earliest practicable date 
and to cause such cases to be in every way 
expedited.” 

(e) Subsection (h) of section 706 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-5) 
as redesignated by this section, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(h) If the court finds that the respondent 
has intentionally engaged in or is intention- 
ally engaging in an unlawful employment 
practice charged in the complant, the court 
may enjoin the respondent from engaging in 
such unlawful employment practice, and 
order such affirmative action as may be ap- 
propriate, which may include reinstatement 
or hiring of employees, with or without back 
pay (payable by the employer, employment 
agency, or labor organization, as the case 
may be, responsible for the unlawful employ- 
ment practice). Interim earnings or amounts 
earnable with reasonable diligence by the 
person or persons discriminated against shall 
operate to reduce the back pay otherwise 
allowable. No order of the court shall require 
the admission or reinstatement of an indi- 
vidual as a member of a union or the hiring, 
reinstatement, or promotion of an individual 
as an employee, or the payment to him of any 
back pay, if such individual, pursuant to 
section 706(a) and within the time required 
by section 706(d), neither filed a charge nor 
was named in a charge or amendment there- 
to, or was refused admission, suspended, or 
expelled or was refused employment or ad- 
vancement or was suspended or discharged 
for any reason other than discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin or in violation of section 704(a). 
No order made hereunder shall include back 
pay or other lability which has accrued more 
than two years before the filing of a com- 
plaint with said court under this title.” 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and myself 
is a substitute for the committee sub- 
stitute. The substitute is the exact lan- 
guage of the House bill, H.R. 1746, as it 
passed the House. 

The question I wish to propound to 
the Chair is: Will the amendment which 
has just been offered itself be subject to 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) . The Senator is correct. It will 
be subject to amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then, as long as this 
amendment is pending, it will be the ve- 
hicle by which amendments may be of- 
fered to the pending bill. It can be used 
as a vehicle for the introduction of 
amendments separate from the other 
measures pending; is that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment can be used as a ve- 
hicle for amendments to the bill, but also 
perfecting amendments can be offered to 
the committee amendment while the 
Senator’s amendment is pending. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield so that we 
can clarify this matter? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. When the Chair refers 
to the committee amendment, I gather 
it refers to S. 2515 as reported to the 
Senate, Calendar 412. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So amendments will lie 
to S. 2515 as well as or in the alterna- 
tive to the substitute of the Senator from 
Alabama. Will amendments to the bill 
of the committee, that is, Calendar No. 
412, be also amendments in the second 
degree? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment to the committee substitute 
is an amendment in the first degree. 

Mr. JAVITS. But amendments to the 
Allen substitute are amendments in the 
second degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that amendments to 
the committee substitute may in turn be 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is, if they are sub- 
mitted at this time, under this frame- 
work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. However, the Senate deci- 
sion will then have to be mutually con- 
clusive, am I correct, in that if the Allen 
amendment, as amended, is carried, that 
would preempt the committee bill as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just so that we have 
everything clear, I thought that should 
be explained. I have one other thing to 
bring out. How would the votes come? 
Would amendments to the committee 
amendment, including amendments to 
those amendments, be voted on first; or 
is it indiscriminate, depending upon 
when they are offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Perfect- 
ing amendments to the committee sub- 
stitute will have preference over the 
Allen substitute. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which is at the desk and up for 
consideration seeks to substitute for the 
pending committee amendment the lan- 
guage of House bill H.R. 1746 entitled, 
“A bill to promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers.” 

The bill, S. 2515, introduced in the Sen- 
ate and referred to the Health and Edu- 
cation Subcommittees of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, was 
amended in the committee by the writ- 
ing of an entirely new bill, and that is 
what was the pending business until the 
pending amendment was offered, which 
would substitute the House language for 
the language which the committee seeks 
to substitute for the bill as originally 
introduced. 

Mr. President, I feel that every Mem- 
ber of this body wants to see fair and 
equal employment opportunity for every 
citizen in this country. I feel that every 
Senator wants to see any man or woman, 
or any boy or girl, go just as far in life as 
his abilities, energies, and ambitions will 
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take him. All of us want to see every 
person receive fair and equal treatment 
before the law. 

The EEOC was set up some 7 years ago 
as a Federal agency, an advisory agency, 
and an investigatory agency to aid in 
the matter of seeing that everyone had 
an equal opportunity to obtain fortune 
and receive promotion. This Commission 
does not have the power to make orders 
which it cannot enforce. Some sort of 
machinery needs to be set up to allow the 
EEOC to obtain enforcement of its orders 
based upon its findings. 

So the purpose of S. 2515 and the pur- 
pose of H.R. 1746 is to provide enforce- 
ment machinery for the orders of the 
EEOC. It is not a question of which one 
offers more substantive right. Neither bill 
would create a different degree or weight 
for equal employment opportunity. The 
law would be the same with regard to the 
enforcement procedure under either bill. 

One method provides that the Commis- 
sion—and this is in S. 2515—receive the 
charge, make the investigation, and, as 
now amended, refer the complaint over 
to the general counsel who files charges 
before the Commission which received 
the complaint originally and which made 
the investigation. And this Commission— 
under S. 2515, but not under the amend- 
ment introduced by the Senator from 
North Carolina and myself—receives the 
complaint, investigates it, and forms a 
judgment with respect to it, or it would 
not bother to send it to the General Coun- 
sel for the filing of charges. Then the 
General Counsel files a charge before the 
Commission which, the junior Senator 
from Alabama submits, the Commission 
has already formed a judgment on. Then 
they proceed to reach a decision and is- 
sue a cease-and-desist order that the 
employer must comply with. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be delighted to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, is it not a 
principle of the common law which pre- 
vails in the overwhelming majority of 
the States of the Union that no man 
can be a judge in his own case? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee bill authorizes members of the 
Commission to file charges of unlawful 
employment practices. Then these 
charges, if approved by the General 
Counsel, would be prosecuted before the 
Commission itself, sitting as a jury and 
judge, and the Commission is to make a 
judicial decision based upon the charges 
which its members have filed. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
That is what S. 2515 provides. We are 
trying to get that changed. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand it, one of 
the fundamental principles of the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on behalf of himself and myself 
is to make certain that, instead of having 
the judicial function exercised by the 
members of the Commission who have 
preferred the charges or whose asso- 
ciates have preferred the charges, the 
validity should be determined by the 
district courts of the United States as 
in all other civil actions. 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the fundamental 
principle of justice say that every per- 
son is entitled to have his cause judged, 
to borrow a quotation from Edmund 
Burke, “with the cold neutrality of an 
impartial judge’’? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that when one attempts 
to weigh the power to prefer charges— 
to conduct an investigation and prefer 
charges—with the power to judge the 
validity of those charges, he sets up a 
system which absolutely divorces the 
agency empowered to act in the matter 
from the fundamental principles upon 
which any fair system of justice must 
necessarily rest? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama is 
offered for the purpose of insuring that 
there shall be a fair and a just determi- 
nation of the charges by an impartial 
tribunal instead of by a tribunal which is 
empowered to investigate charges and 
make charges? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. This 
tribunal would not be an agency that is 
not sympahtetic to civil rights. On the 
contrary, the Federal district courts 
throughout the country have displayed 
great compassion, great interest, great 
belief in, and great determination to 
enforce the civil rights of all citizens. 
So it would not be an unfriendly tribunal 
by which those charges or complaints 
would be heard. They would be heard 
by the Federal district courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is conscious of the solicitude of 
the Federal courts for civil rights, is he 
not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. But he is also conscious 
of the fact that Federal courts are also 
more likely to enforce civil rights by pro- 
cedures that do not in and of them- 
selves constitute civil wrongs? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr, ERVIN, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina for giving 
me the benefit of his views and for par- 
ticipating in this colloquy. 

Mr. President, an effort was made pre- 
viously in the Senate to amend S. 2515, 
so as to do away with the procedure by 
which the Commission is judge, jury, and 
prosecutor, and to require that the forum 
for determining the rights of the parties 
involved would not be the Commission 
which received the complaint, considered 
it, and passed it on to the General Coun- 
sel for action. It would not be that 
body which had already, in effect, formed 
some sort of opinion about the matter. 
It would be a Federal district court of 
the place where the alleged unfair em- 
ployment practice took place. 

At one time, it looked as though the 
Senate were going to accept that amend- 
ment, because then it did reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment failed of 
adoption. But then, on a second vote on 
the matter, by a vote of 48 to 46, it failed 
to agree to the amendment, if the 
memory of the junior Senator from 
Alabama is correct. 
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So the strong sentiment of just about 
an equal number of Senators is that the 
forum for settling and determining the 
rights of citizens shall be the Federal 
judiciary, starting at the courts closest 
home. 

The Dominick amendment failed of 
adoption. The proponents of cease and 
desist by Commission fiat won that battle. 
It may have been a most expensive vic- 
tory, because, if the junior Senator from 
Alabama correctly interprets the feel- 
ings and the determination of a large 
number of Senators, this bill may not— 
and he says “may not”—be forced to a 
vote in the Senate. That would be a 
tragic happening. In many respects, that 
would be a reaching out for more than 
the Snate is willin gto give, going fur- 
ther than public opinion would require. 

For 7 years, the Commission has op- 
erated without the power of cease and 
desist. Why does it need that power now, 
in this fashion? Why will it not accept 
going into court to prove its charges? 
Why does it want to try its charges it- 
self? That just depends on the thoughts, 
ideas, and concepts of due process and 
of our Anglo-Saxon system of juris- 
prudence. Why not be satisfied to go into 
Federal court and make out the charges? 
“Oh,” they say, “the Federal courts are 
just clogged with work. That would make 
it very difficult to get a man’s rights 
adjudged.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point, without 
losing his right to the floor, so that I 
may call his attention to an editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
January 25, 1972? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ERVIN. This editorial reads: 

Superficially, the cease-and-desist route 
holds out the promise of swifter action and 
more uniform administration of the law, but 
experience with N.L.R.B. hearing examiners 
suggests that they do not dispose of cases 
more rapidly than Federal district judges. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the record does not show 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
powers of the EEOC Commission are 
limited by present law to the investiga- 
tion of charges and the making of 
charges—and I might add, in the ab- 
sence of an amendment like the one of 
the Senator from Ohio, the prosecution 
of charges by those who made the ac- 
cusatory charges—nevertheless, the Com- 
mission is some 18 months behind in its 
work. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I understand it is 18 
to 24 months behind. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if the committee bill 
passes, giving the Commission jurisdic- 
tion over 10 million employees of State 
and political subdivisions, and, in addi- 
tion, giving jurisdiction over the activi- 
ties of every little businessman in Amer- 
ica who employs as many as eight per- 
sons, can we not look forward to a delay 
of 10, 15, or 20 years in the processing 
by the Commission of its work unless we 
multiply its employees to such an extent 
that they will be comparable to a plague 
of locusts who go abroad throughout this 
land and eat up the substance of the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. The 
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Commission does not now have author- 
ity, under S. 2515, to take into the Fed- 
eral service or to avail itself of the use of 
unpaid or voluntary workers, who would 
have to have prejudice or bias or they 
would not be volunteering their services. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama share the belief of the Senator 
from North Carolina that the reason why 
the Congress denied the EEOC cease- 
and-desist power when it enacted title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was to di- 
vorce the investigatory and the prose- 
cutory power from the power to make ju- 
dicial decisions? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama not familiar with the decision in 
the case of Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, 
339 United States 33, where the Supreme 
Court quoted with approval a report of 
the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure which de- 
clared: 

These types of commingling of functions 
of investigation or advocacy with the func- 
tion of deciding are thus plainly undesirable. 
But they are also avoidable and should be 
avoided by appropriate internal division of 
labor. For tne disqualifications produced by 
investigation or advocacy are personal psy- 
chological ones which result from engaging 
in those types of activity; and the problem 
is simply one of isolating those who engage in 
the activity. Creation of independent hear- 
ing commissioners insulated from all phases 
of a case other than hearing and deciding 
will, the Committee believes, go far toward 
solving this problem at the level of the initial 
hearing provided the proper safeguards are 
established to assure the insulation. 


Is not the Senator from Alabama fa- 
miliar with that decision? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I am. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the committee bill does not 
leave the commission in such a situation 
that it has the power to investigate and 
also the power to try the validity of the 
charges which it may initiate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Was not that separation 
considered desirable by the Attorney 
General’s committee, which was quoted 
by the Supreme Court with approval in 
the opinion from which I have just read? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the citation of that 
report is a strong indication that the 
members of the Supreme Court who par- 
ticipated in the McGrath decision may 
have believed that a situation permitting 
the same persons who exercise the in- 
vestigating power and the power to pre- 
fer charges and the power to decide those 
charges, even though the individual who 
may have preferred the charges may be 
excluded from the trial process, is hardly 
consistent with the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. I certainly agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama believe that the members of an 
agency which is charged with the en- 
forcement of a particular type of law and 
which is empowered to investigate alleged 
violations of the law and to charge viola- 
tions of the law and to judge violations of 
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the law necessarily have an interest in a 
decision which tends to support the 
charges which they or their fellow mem- 
bers may have filed? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, it certainly seems 
that way to the junior Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. ERVIN. Therefore, does not the 
Senator from Alabama agree that, under 
a setup like that, members of the agency, 
no matter how well intentioned they are 
to do justice, are under a psychological 
handicap which does not permit them to 
hold the scales of justice evenly? 

Mr. ALLEN. I certainly agree. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator agree 
that those people would certainly have a 
psychological tendency toward support- 
ing the charges which they or their fel- 
low members have filed? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama recall that a few years ago the 
State of Michigan enacted a law which 
enabled a Michigan State judge to sit as 
a grand jury, and that under that law a 
Michigan judge charged that a certain 
individual who had appeared before him 
in court had been guilty of a contempt 
of his court, and that therefore that 
judge appointed himself a one-man 
grand jury to investigate the charge 
whether this individual had committed 
a contempt of court against the court, 
which was heard in that one-man grand 
jury, and the case went to the Supreme 
Court, which held that that act of the 
State of Michigan permitting the judge 
to act as a one-man grand jury under 
those circumstances violated the due- 
process clause of the 14th amendment, 
which was identical in meaning to the 
due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that, if there is go- 
ing to be a law providing for the adjudi- 
cation of rights created by law, it is 
essential for that law and for law en- 
forcement in general to be respected by 
the people of the United States, to make 
certain that the judging of the charges 
of violation of that law is done by a tri- 
bunal which is unbiased and impartial 
and which, to quote the words of Ed- 
mund Burke, is considered by “the cold 
impartiality of a neutral judge”? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, it should be, and it is 
not under S. 2515, and would become that 
way under the amendment we have 
offered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to suggest to 
the Senator from Alabama, if I may do 
so without losing his right to the fioor, 
that he insert in the Recorp as a part of 
his speech the editorial from the New 
York Times, from which I have quoted, 
which states in substance that the New 
York Times thinks that the best way to 
enforce the law is through the courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I make the 
request. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 25, 1972] 
ENFORCING EQUALITY 


It is more than seven years since Congress 
enacted a comprehensive Civil Rights Act 
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banning discriminatory practices in many 
fields including employment. But the latest 
job statistics show that the rate of unem- 
ployment is twice as high for Negroes as for 
whites. In part, this lag is attributable to the 
inferior education and deprivation which 
many blacks have suffered in the past. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is also due to concealed 
racial bias on the part of some employers and 
some unions. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission established by the 1964 law lacks 
effective power to reach and overcome 
prejudice in the job market. If conciliation 
fails, it is up to the individual who filed the 
complaint to pursue the matter in the courts 
by suing the employer or the union. The 
Justice Department has the power to sue only 
if it can show that a pattern or consistent 
practice of discrimination exists. 

The House last year passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the commission to institute a suit in the 
courts at public expense on behalf of the 
individual. The issue is now before the 
Senate. A bipartisan coalition of liberals on 
the Senate Labor Committee has reported a 
different bill which would give the E.E.O.C., 
authority to issue a cease-and-desist order, 
the same authority which the National Labor 
Relations Board has in the area of collective 
bargaining. The bill would also transfer to 
the commission the power now lodged with 
the Justice Department to move against 
broad patterns of discriminations. 

In the past, The Times has favored giving 
the commission this power to enforce its own 
findings. We are still convinced that such an 
arrangement would represent a vast improve- 
ment over the present ineffectual method. 
But a strong case can be made for the idea 
that effective, nonpartisan enforcement of 
the law may in the long run be more certain 
through reliance upon the courts than upon 
a politically appointed commission whose 
members change with each Administration. 

Administrative agencies were given broad 
enforcement powers in the labor field because 
it used to be thought that the Federal 
judiciary had an antilabor bias. Whatever the 
truth of that estimate as applied to the 
courts in the 1930's, it is clearly untrue con- 
cerning their approach to racial discrimina- 
tion today. Of the three branches of govern- 
ment, the judiciary has consistently been 
most vigilant and consistent in protecting 
minority rights in recent decades. 

Superficially, the cease-and-desist route 
holds out the promise of swifter action and 
more uniform administration of the law, but 
experience with N.L.R.B. hearing examiners 
suggests that they do not dispose of cases 
more rapidly than Federal district judges. As 
for uniformity of interpretation, the harder 
issues will only be settled by appeal to the 
Supreme Court whether they originate in 
E.E.0.C., orders or in district court lawsuits. 

A closely divided Senate will decide today 
whether to substitute the court approach for 
the cease-and-desist order. If the final Senate 
vote is for cease-and-desist orders, the ques- 
tion will go to a House-Senate conference. 
There is satisfaction at least in the knowledge 
that either version of the bill would bring 
about an improvement over the existing 
feeble arrangement. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not 
find myself too often in agreement with 
the New York Times, but this one I find 
highly enlightening. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina will concede that sometimes the 
New York Times does seem to be right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is right, and in 
this case they did. I appreciate that. 

I believe I was discussing the matter 
of the charge that the district courts 
might be too busy, their dockets might 
be clogged, and therefore there could not 
be a determination, a settlement, an ad- 
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judication of these disputes by requiring 
that the Commission go into the Federal 
district courts to prosecute these charges. 

It so happens that there is only one 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, whereas there are 398 Federal 
district judges. So we have one Commis- 
sion here in Washington, to have a final 
determination on charges and com- 
plaints, and they have built up a backlog 
already, without bringing in this extra 
work, of from 1} to 2 years’ workload. 

They anticipate, I assume under the 
terms of the present law, 32,000 addi- 
tional cases this year—that is, this fiscal 
year, to July 1, 1972—and they anticipate 
45,000, again I assume under the existing 
law, in the next fiscal year. 

If we are going to bring in 10 million 
State, county, city, and local agency em- 
ployees, if we are going to bring in every 
teacher in the country, if we are going to 
bring in every employer who employs as 
many as eight persons, reducing that 
from the present 25, business is going to 
pick up at the EEOC. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And also labor unions 
with eight members. 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, that is correct. Labor 
unions are governed by S. 2515. 1 ap- 
preciate the Senator’s bringing that to 
my attention. 

In that sense, however, I might say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey, labor unions would be employers, 
I assume, to the extent that they em- 
ployed people in their operations. So the 
word “employer” actually covers the 
labor unions. Labor unions can be em- 
ployers as well as being representatives of 
their members. But be that as it may—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I think there 
should be a little clarification on that. It 
is broader than the labor union as a 
wage-paying employer. This runs to 
membership, too. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So it is broader than 
is indicated by the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, did the Senator 
think it would be necessary to put in a 
special provision for labor unions? Was 
that the theory? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. In perfect equity, 
on the labor-management side, the 
present law applies to both businesses 
and labor unions, and as we amend that 
to broaden the coverage to smaller busi- 
nesses, we also amend it to broaden it to 
smaller unions. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they are both in 
the present law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unions and busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, now, if they went 
beyond the role of employer—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As it is now, there is 
no change in that. It was just, I thought, 
a bit of a misstatement of the present law 
when the Senator was referring to unions 
only as employers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I did not refer to 
the unions. The Senator from New Jersey 
first mentioned them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, but in his reply 
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to that, the Senator suggested that it 
was only the union as employer. 

Mr. ALLEN, Well, why would it not be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The law has a pro- 
hibition against discrimination against 
members. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the Senator say, 
then, that that would mean that a union 
could not discriminate in admitting to 
union membership certain individuals? 
Is that right? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly. That is the 
whole point. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would that, then, have 
the effect of requiring unions that are 
predominantly white unions, composed 
of white members, to open their mem- 
bership ranks to all minority citizens? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. That is the purpose 
of the bill at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where there is dis- 
crimination, that is exactly correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Well, would the Sen- 
ator feel that it would be discrimination 
if a labor union, by one method or an- 
other, prevented black persons, refused to 
allow them to have membership in the 
union? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I am not going 
to sit as judge on hypotheticals. Every 
case depends on its facts. But that is 
exactly what we are trying to eliminate, 
exclusion or discrimination that is based 
on the various specified reasons that are 
listed in the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. A lot of the building 
trades unions, are they not composed 
largely of white citizens? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would think that is 
accurate. But if they discriminate, they 
are running contrary to the law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, now, how would 
they discriminate? John Jones, a black 
employee on a construction project, ap- 
plies to a union for membership in the 
union, or a nonworker, a man who wants 
to get work, but a black citizen. Would 
he then, under this bill, be able to require 
the union to accept him into member- 
ship? 

_Mr. WILLIAMS. If he thought he was 
discriminated against, he could file a 
charge. 

Mr. ALLEN. I guess he would be dis- 
criminated against if he was not admitted 
to union membership and given a job. 
That would seem to me to be discrimina- 
tion. Is that the opinion of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, again, this is the 
guts of the factual determination, 
whether he was discriminated against 
and kept out because he was black. If 
he was, that is contrary to the law. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator would not 
have any doubt that that was discrimi- 
nating against him because he was black, 
if he applied for membership in the union 
and was turned down? Would not the 
Senator feel that that individual was 
discriminated against? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he was turned down 
for that reason, that is contrary to the 
law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, suppose they used 
another reason, but that was the real 
reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what the 
process of complaint, full hearing, and 
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due process is all about. It is for him to 
have the opportunity to prove a case in 
support of a complaint that he was dis- 
criminated against because of his race. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I appreciate this en- 
lightenment very much that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey has 
given on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I do not know 
if it was enlightenment. All of this speaks 
for itself, really. But it is interesting. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; it has enlightened 
me. I say that in all fairness, and I 
appreciate the enlightenment. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the op- 
portunity of enlightening the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. For further enlighten- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. This is to en- 
lighten me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has of- 
fered the House bill as a substitute. 

Mr. ALLEN. In effect, yes—the lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator 
whether the substitute he has offered 
would cover labor unions as the bill does 
and as we just described it. Would labor 
unions with eight members or more be 
covered under the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ALLEN, I will say to the Senator 
that I am sure he knows the answer to 
that question, because he is the chairman 
of the committee to which the bill was 
referred, and the committee has put out 
a report on the bill consisting of four 
lines. I am sure that he read the bill at 
that time, or he would not have reported 
the bill. It is the very same provision of 
the House bill which the Senator studied 
in the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is the report to 
accompany H.R. 1746, in which the com- 
mittee says: 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to which was referred that bill, reports 
thereon without recommendation. 


As chairman of the committee, I 
joined the committee, without recom- 
mendation. But now the Senator from 
Alabama is recommending that bill to 
us, and that is why I want to know at 
this point whether labor unions down to 
eight members are covered. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not sure whether or 
not the bill provides that, and I was hop- 
ing that the Senator, inasmuch as he 
had studied it at the time the bill was 
considered by his committee—and ex- 
tensive hearings were held on these 
bills—could further enlighten the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not recommend- 
ing the House-passed bill. I am recom- 
mending the Senate reported bill, and in 
that we extend coverage to unions with 
eight members. 

I am advised that the House bill does 
not reach discrimination with respect to 
men who want to be in a union where 
there are only eight members. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would cover the union 
as an employer of persons, would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again, under present 
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law, not the smaller ones. There have to 
to be 25 or more employees. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand. But this bill 
would still apply, or the law would still 
apply, to labor unions as employers, 
would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not go into the 
matter of who can and who cannot join 
a union—the language of the House bill. 
Is that right? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House bill does 
not change the present law. Under the 
present law, there cannot be discrimina- 
tion in a union of the size of 25 mem- 
bers or more. We want to reach more 
working people in unions as well as on 
the job. 

Mr. ALLEN. There are many particu- 
lars in which the House bill did not cover 
the same ground as did the Senate bill. 
For example, it does not put the State, 
county, and city employees under the 
provisions of EEOC, as does the commit- 
tee bill espoused by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is one of the 
greatest oversights of the House bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not cover teachers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Another grave over- 
sight. Of all the people who should be 
entitled to the protection of law and 
equality, it is the teachers of our young 
people. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not seem 
to realize that in Alabama and in the 
South, the Federal district courts al- 
ready, in effect, control the hiring and 
firing of teachers there—it is already 
controlled by one agency—and the place- 
ment of pupils. 

I was going to go on and point out, on 
the matter of the overclogging of the 
dockets of the district courts, that where- 
as a large number of integration cases 
are pending in the district courts of Ala- 
bama and the South, very few such suits 
are pending in areas outside the South. 
So there would be plenty of time for these 
398 Federal district judges to pass on 
some of these charges of unfair employ- 
ment practices. 

So it occurs to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that that is in the field in which 
the House bill seeks to act—that is, arm- 
ing the Commission with the power to 
obtain enforcement of their efforts to 
eliminate particular instances of unfair 
employment practices. That is what the 
House bill seeks to do. It does give to the 
Commission power that it does not now 
have. It does not take any power away 
from the Commission. All it does is add to 
it. It finds the Commission, after 7 years, 
with no enforcement authority; and it 
gives it the authority to move into the 
Federal court and obtain Federal deci- 
sions and the long arm of the Federal 
Government, the Federal judiciary, to 
seek to eliminate unfair employment 
practices throughout the country. 

Also, if a final determination is to be 
made on a charge of unfair employment 
practice, it occurs to the junior Senator 
from Alabama that it would be much 
more equitable to all concerned to have 
that matter tried in the area where the 
alleged unfair employment practice took 
Place, rather than to have the matter 
finally adjudicated by a fi e-man Com- 
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mission in the city of Washington. They 
already have a 2-year backlog. They do 
not need more coverage. They need to 
get rid of some of the backlog they have 
or, under the provisions of the House bill 
which we are seeking to substitute, have 
these matters decided in the Federal dis- 
trict court. 

It would seem to the junior Senator 
from Alabama that the Commission 
would welcome this opportunity to obtain 
this additional power, that it would ac- 
cept this additional power to better en- 
able it to provide for equal employment 
opportunities throughout the country. 

Mr. President, yesterday, an amend- 
ment was debated on the floor as to the 
ability or the power of the Commission to 
avail itself of the use of voluntary and 
uncompensated employees, and the Sen- 
ate decided that it was going to continue 
this power in the hands of the Commis- 
sion, so that it could avail itself of the 
use of volunteer workers who would be 
taken off the street and sent out over 
the country in connection with alleged 
unfair employment practices. Possibly, 
that is the way they are going to get rid 
of this tremendous backlog of cases— 
through the use of these voluntary em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, it is one thing to intro- 
duce a bill with all these ramifications: 
We are going to bring in State, county, 
and city employees; we are going to bring 
in employees of all State agencies, all 
governmental agencies at the local level. 
We have a special provision for Federal 
employees. We are going to bring in all 
teachers throughout the country. It is 
estimated that over 10 million employees 
of local governments—and there is no 
telling how many hundreds of thousands 
of teachers—are being covered for the 
first time. 

Now, Mr. President, one of the easiest 
ways for an institution of higher learn- 
ing, or any public school for that matter, 
to lose its accreditation—and that is most 
important to young men and young 
ladies who are in school, it is most im- 
portant to the school itself, the faculty, 
and all who are connected with it—it is 
important to the State in which an edu- 
cational institution is located, that it be 
accredited. 

One of the easiest ways for a school to 
lose its accreditation is to have its affairs 
always embroiled with governmental 
agencies. If the Governor of a State in- 
terferes with an institution so that poli- 
tics becomes the word of the day rather 
than excellence in education, we will find 
that institution very quickly will lose its 
accredation. 

Academic freedom is something we 
hear about quite often—pleas that we 
have academic freedom in our institu- 
tions of higher learning, not to interfere 
with the professor's right to express his 
opinion, not to interfere with his right to 
have a different opinion from our own. 
We have freedom of expression, freedom 
of thought, and freedom of association. 
But if we turn over to the EEOC the mat- 
ter of determining the employment prac- 
tices and promotion practices in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and have a 
big wrangle over the school’s right to 
employ the members of the faculty that 
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they want, we will soon have that college 
or that institution without any academic 
freedom and without any accreditation. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from North Carolina and I have offered 
would not extend the power and author- 
ity of the EEOC over educational institu- 
tions. It would not extend their power 
over State and local governments. It 
would not have in it the power to employ 
voluntary and uncompensated employees 
who, of necessity, would have some in- 
terest in the work of the Commission 
that they were doing or they would not 
come in and apply to do that work. Some- 
one would have to be paying them. Very 
few of them would work without com- 
pensation. Some group, some foundation, 
or some person with an ulterior motive, 
prejudice, or bias, of necessity would 
have to be paying these volunteer work- 
ers who, if they felt that some organi- 
zations or businesses throughout the 
country, small employers throughout the 
country, were not giving equal employ- 
ment opportunities to minority groups, 
or to women, can volunteer their serv- 
ices to the Commission and the Com- 
mission could avail itself of their serv- 
ices and send them out throughout the 
country, arming them with the power of 
Federal authority. 

Would they be Federal employees? 
They would be doing the work of Federal 
employees. As was brought out yester- 
day, right now the EEOC has 1,000 em- 
ployees. It is suggested by the manager 
of the bill that in the next couple of 
years that will go up to 2,000. 

Under the provisions of the bill we 
are seeking to amend, if we leave out all 
this additional authority, the Commis- 
sion could employ 5,000 or it could ar- 
range for the services of 5,000 people. 

Well now, Congress has the power to 
set the limit on the activities and the 
scope of the work of any of its agencies. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuHILEs) . Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I should like to ask 
the junior Senator from Alabama if I 
understand correctly the purpose of the 
amendment, or one of the primary pur- 
poses of the amendment which he is 
offering, that it is to substitute the court 
enforcement procedure recommended by 
the House of Representatives in its ver- 
sion of the bill for the cease-and-desist 
Commission enforcement procedure as 
recommended by the Senate committee 
on this subject. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GAMBRELL, That was my under- 
standing. 

If I may ask another question of the 
Senator from Alabama with reference 
to the New York Times editorial of Jan- 
uary 25, 1972, which was printed in the 
Recorp a short while back by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, I should like to ask 
if it is not consistent with the Senator’s 
approach to this matter which, I might 
say, I share, that is, favoring court en- 
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forcement procedures. Is it not also con- 
sistent with that philosophy in the state- 
ment made in the New York Times edi- 
torial, to this effect: 

But a strong case can be made for the 
idea that effective, nonpartisan enforcement 
of the law may in the long run be more 
certain through reliance upon. the courts 
than upon a politically appointed commis- 
sion whose members change with each Ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative agencies were given broad 
enforcement powers in the labor field be- 
cause it used to be thought that the Federal 
judiciary had an antilabor bias. Whatever the 
truth of that estimate as applied to the 
courts in the 1930's, it is clearly untrue con- 
cerning their approach to racial discrimina- 
tion today. Of the three branches of govern- 
ment, the judiciary has consistently been 
most vigilant and consistent in protecting 
minority rights in recent decades. 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he would not agree that 
the New York Times editorial in that 
respect has concisely expressed the rea- 
son for supporting the court enforcement 
approach and that, in fact, what the 
Senate committee bill undertakes to do 
does violence to the separation of powers 
of our Government and, in particular, in 
instances where the courts have shown 
vigorous and, in fact, in some cases, over- 
vigorous and overzealous efforts to pur- 
sue the protection of minority rights. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I certainly 
agree with the junior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL). He is making 
an important contribution to the case 
for the use of the language in the House 
bill instead of this broad, scatter-shot 
approach of the committee substitute. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia on this subject. He very ably 
points out that the Federal judiciary, 
more than either of the other branches 
of the Government, has shown a con- 
cern for the civil rights of our people. 
He points out that placing executive and 
judicial functions in one department or 
in one agency of the Government would 
do violence to the doctrine of separation 
of powers. Certainly under the commit- 
tee substitute to S. 2515, the Commission 
is judge, jury, and prosecutor. 

Mr. President, an amendment was 
agreed to by the Senate a day or so ago 
that was supposed to have taken out 
from the bill the prosecutor role for the 
Commission. They set up what they called 
an independent General Counsel. He will 
be independent of the Commission, and 
therefore the Commission would not have 
the role of prosecutor, judge, and jury 
combined in one department. 

It was provided under the amend- 
ment—and it is part of the substitute as 
amended—that under the provisions of 
that amendment, the President appoints 
a General Counsel. Well, to show his in- 
dependence then, I assume that he would 
have a right to appoint his regional at- 
torneys all over the country, because I 
assume that the Commission is going to 
operate all over the country. It is doing 
that now and has been for the last 7 
years. But we assume that since it is an 
independent General Counsel, he would 
have the right to name his regional at- 
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torneys throughout the country. That is 
not so at all. Before he appoints anyone 
under him, he has to have the concur- 
rence of the Commission. 

That seems passing strange to me if 
they are going to be independent. When 
it comes to appointing them, the general 
counsel will have to go to the Commis- 
sion. To show his independence, the first 
time he tries to appoint somebody under 
him, he has to come in and ask the Chair- 
man of the Commission, “Will you join 
with me in appointing John Jones as 
regional attorney for the Commission?” 

The Commission says, “No, I will not 
do that. I do not like him. He is not 
zealous enough. I can’t do that.” 

He then has to come up with another 
name. All of that is allowed under the 
bill as it exists now, the committee sub- 
stitute which we are seeking to amend. 
So what is the position? Well, we had a 
colloquy on the floor, and I was asking 
one of the authors of the amendment 
about it. 

Under the substitute as it exists now, 
in regard to the assertion that the com- 
mission is judge, jury, and prosecutor, 
what is the procedure? A man comes in 
to a representative of the Commission 
and reports that he feels he was denied a 
job. Or, a woman comes in and says that 
she was denied a job because she was 4 
woman. A man comes in and says that 
he was denied employment, that, al- 
though there was a job there, he was de- 
nied employment because he was a mem- 
ber of the minority. 

The Commission receives the com- 
plaint, starts a file on it, I assume, in- 
vestigates it, and if it feels that a case 
of discrimination exists, the charge or 
complaint is turned over to the inde- 
pendent general counsel, so-called. 

Then he files charges in such cases as 
are referred to him by the Commission. 
Then this independent general counsel— 
and I doubt if independent counsel is 
going to do too much of it himself, be- 
cause he will be working with these at- 
torneys and through the attorneys ap- 
pointed by him with the concurrence of 
the Commission—will file charges with 
the Commission. Then the Commission 
sits in judgment on these charges and 
renders its decision. 

It is stipulated in the present law that 
the Commission, if it finds that an un- 
fair labor practice has been engaged in, 
will try to compromise or conciliate the 
matter. 

That is fine. I think that is splendid. 
That is wonderful if there is a blatant 
case of discrimination and that can be 
pointed out to the employer. Whether he 
agrees with it or not, if he feels that 
the best way out of the matter is to com- 
promise it or settle it or conciliate it, 
then that is done. And that much of it is 
fine. But if we go on and turn the com- 
plaint or grievance over to the general 
counsel for the filing of a charge, once 
they make their finding, they have no 
way to enforce it under the present law. 

I am inclined to the opinion that this 
agency should be more than just a con- 
ciliation agency and that it should have 
some way to carry through on its find- 
ings, if they are properly arrived at; and 
that brings on the amendment. 
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I feel that some enforcement procedure 
should be established, and that is the 
reason for the amendment that has been 
submitted. It does provide a method by 
which the charge of unfair labor prac- 
tice is brought before a court for the 
taking of testimony and for a determi- 
nation of the issues. Then there is a de- 
cree by a Federal court. That will demand 
and command much more respect than 
an order of the EEOC, arrived at through 
the performance of its threefold func- 
tion—prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

Why should not the judiciary perform 
judicial functions? Why should not the 
Commission exercise its investigatory 
powers? Why should not the Commis- 
sion investigate? Why should it not re- 
receive complaints, and let it prosecute? 
Let it perform those two functions. Let it 
receive complaints, and let it prosecute 
the complaints, but prosecute them in a 
Federal court, before one of the 398 Fed- 
eral district judges. Do not let the Com- 
mission make a judicial finding. The 
present law allows the Commission to 
investigate, to judge, to define, and to 
seek to conciliate. But it does not give 
the Commission any enforcement powers. 

The Commission can go in one of two 
ways. The committee bill would permit 
the Commission to investigate and pros- 
ecute the matter and to issue a cease- 
and-desist order. It would have the power 
of the Federal Government assigned to it, 
and that must be appealed to the court 
of appeals before it will be enforceable as 
the law or the mind of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The U.S. court of appeals 
is the Federal appellate court having 
jurisdiction between the U.S. district 
court and the Supreme Court. Its juris- 
diction covers a vast territory comprising 
many States, does it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The territory of one U.S. 
court of appeals—I think it is the fifth 
circuit—starts on the Atlantic coast and 
runs out through the State of Texas— 
all that distance. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am sorry to say that it 
covers Alabama, also. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, it does cover Ala- 
bama. I can understand why the Senator 
from Alabama expresses his opinion 
about the circuit court of appeals for 
that circuit. 

Does not the Bill of Rights provide 
that before a man can be tried for a Fed- 
eral crime, the case must be tried in a 
district court close to the city in which 
the man lives? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the bill, an employ- 
er of eight men, a man who has invested 
his meager resources in his business, can 
be taken all the way from the coast of 
Georgia or the Everglades of Florida 
clear over to Texas to have his day in 
court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; and the trial would 
be on a record; it would not be a trial de 
novo. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator from 
Alabama explain to the Senator from 
North Carolina why, when we have a Bill 
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of Rights, for which we have so much 
veneration, a Bill of Rights which pro- 
vides that a person charged with crime 
shall have a reasonable opportunity to 
present his case, the proponents want to 
drag a poor little businessman half way 
across the continent to a strange court, 
in a strange city, to defend his human 
right to employ persons to make his little 
business a success rather than a failure? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is a bad departure from 
the concept of our Founding Fathers. It 
is a return to despotism, from which our 
Founding Fathers sought to extricate 
themselves when they separated from the 
mother country and the tyranny of King 
George III. 

Mr. ERVIN. If there is to be a judicial 
trial, then the trial should be held in 
court, if the bill is intended to provide 
justice. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. The trial should occur in 
the district near the city where the busi- 
ness involved is located, should it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is only fair. More 
facts can be obtained from both sides— 
the employer and the employee—in that 
way. Take the case of an employee who 
is supposedly discriminated against. He 
certainly would benefit by being able to 
have the case tried on his home ground, 
among his peers. 

Mr. ERVIN. The case should be tried 
by witnesses who can come in person, not 
tried on a record. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that if we reduced to cold 
writing, in the form of a record, the tes- 
timony of a man as truthful as George 
Washington is reputed to have been, and 
the testimony of as big a liar as Ananias 
was said to be, we could not tell the dif- 
ference between the two? 

Mr. ALLEN. In cold print, they would 
look very much alike. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama recognize that if truth is to be 
developed by the testimony of witnesses, 
the body which is to determine what the 
truth is should have the right to observe 
the conduct and demeanor of witnesses 
while they are testifying? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; even a criminal has a 
right to be confronted in person by his 
accusers, not by persons who have testi- 
fied somewhere else. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that it makes a mockery 
of justice to require that a court hearing 
be held on a printed record, in the ab- 
sence of witnesses, and before a tribunal 
which may be located hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles away from 
the place where the business is located? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is mockery and 
a travesty of justice. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina for his sage com- 
ments. I know that he has not said all 
that he wants to say on this subject. For 
that reason, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, who has 
other remarks to make with regard to 
the bill and the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I advocate 
the adoption of the amendment in the 
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nature of a substitute offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama in his 
own behalf and in my behalf. 

I should like to point out that the sub- 
stitute bill, which is in identical form to 
that passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, makes a very substantial change in 
the method of enforcing title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. As I construe 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
the aggrieved party—that is, the party 
who complained that he had been dis- 
criminated against on the grounds of 
race or religion or national origin or 
sex—would have to bring the action in 
the district court in his own behalf to 
obtain a remedy for the discrimination. 

The substitute, which is identical with 
the House-passed bill, has substantially 
different provisions on this point. It still 
preserves the right of the party aggrieved 
to bring a suit in the district court for 
relief against the discrimination alleged- 
ly practiced against him, but it contains 
these additional provisions, and I read 
from page 4 of the substitute: 

“(e) If within thirty days after a charge 
is filed with the Commission or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Commission 
has been unable to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance with this Act, the Commission may 


bring a civil action against the respondent 
named in the charge... 


Mind you, Mr. President, the Commis- 
sion brings the action in the district court 
at the expense of the taxpayers, because 
it is a public agency, supported with tax 
funds, whereas the poor little business- 
man, with as few as eight employees un- 
der the Senate bill, or even under the 
substitute, would have to bear the entire 
expense of defending against the charges 
of the Commission in the district court. 

Then the substitute further provides, 
on page 6: 

“(h) If the court finds that the respond- 
ent has intentionally engaged in or is in- 
tentionally engaging in an unlawful em- 
ployment practice charged in the complaint, 
the court may enjoin the respondent from 
engaging in such unlawful employment prac- 
tice, and order such affirmative action as 
may be appropriate, which may include 
reinstatement or hiring of employees, with 
or without back pay (payable by the em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor organi- 
zation, as the case may be, responsible for 
the unlawful employment practice). 


And here the Commission is given full 
authority, under the substitute, to sue 
in the Federal district court, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, to obtain relief 
for the aggrieved party, and the right 
of the aggrieved party, as defined under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, is still re- 
tained in full force. 

The substitute, which has already 
passed the House, also contains these 
further provisions, and I read from the 
top of page 6: 

Whenever a charge is filed with the Com- 
mission and the Commission concludes on 
the basis of a preliminary investigation that 
prompt judicial action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, the Commission 
may bring an action for appropriate tem- 
porary or preliminary relief pending final 
disposition of such charge and the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such action shall have 
the authority to grant such temporary or pre- 
liminary relief as it deems just and proper: 
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Provided, That no temporary restraining or- 
der or other preliminary or temporary relief 
shall be issued absent a showing that sub- 
stantial and irreparable injury to the ag- 
grieved party will be unavoidable. 


The last proviso is merely a statement 
of the rule of equity which ordinarily 
exists in any suit brought for a tem- 
porary restraining order or a temporary 
injunction, and is a very just and time- 
honored principle of equity. 

The constitution of my State of North 
Carolina contains a statement of undeni- 
able truth. It says that a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessings 
of liberty. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the Senate to the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 
Iread the Preamble: 

We the people of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


The Preamble to the Constitution 
states that the people established and 
ordained that instrument for the follow- 
ing purposes: First, to form a more per- 
fect Union; second, to establish justice; 
third, to insure domestic tranquility; 
fourth, to provide for the common de- 
fense; fifth, to promote the general wel- 
fare; and sixth, to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

I assert, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that the bill reported by the 
Senate committee and now pending be- 
fore the Senate is utterly repugnant in 
a number of respects to the objectives 
which the people of the United States 
had in mind when they ordained and 
established the Constitution of the United 
States. From what has been said, the 
committee bill is incompatible with the 
objective of the people of the United 
States to ordain and establish a Consti- 
tution to form a more perfect Union. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was drawn to create the United States 
of America, not to create one centralized, 
united state. I shall elaborate in detail at 
& subsequent time why this bill is incom- 
patible with the objective of the Found- 
ing Fathers to form a more perfect union 
of 13 colonies and the States subsequent- 
ly admitted to the United States of 
America. 

Here we have a Federal agency, which 
has headquarters in the city of Wash- 
ington, given power under the commit- 
tee bill to dictate to every one of the 50 
States in the United States, to every 
county within those 50 States, to every 
city and town within the borders of those 
50 States, to every school board operat- 
ing within the boundaries of those 50 
States, to every educational institution, 
in addition to the public schools, which 
undertakes to afford education even at 
the higher levels, whom they must hire, 
whom they must promote, and whom 
they cannot discharge. 

If Congress should give such concen- 
trated and dictatorial powers to a Federal 
agency over all the States of America, 
over all the political subdivisions of all 
the States of America, and over the em- 
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ployment practices of every person within 
the borders of these 50 States who invests 
his talents or his resources in an enter- 
prise which employs as many as eight or 
more persons, Congress would do more to 
destroy than to improve the perfect 
Union which the people of the United 
States drafted and ratified the Constitu- 
tion to ordain and establish. 

The committee bill is also utterly re- 
pugnant to the objective of the American 
people expressed in the Preamble to the 
Constitution to establish justice. The bill 
is cleverly contrived to make it virtually 
impossible to achieve justice in the em- 
ployment area which is committed to the 
jurisdiction of the EEOC by the Senate 
committee bill. I say this for a number 
of reasons. 

In the first place, the Senate commit- 
tee bill is inconsistent with the ancient 
principle of the common law that no man 
can be a judge in his own case. The com- 
mon law decreed that no man could be 
a judge of a case in which he has an 
interest in the outcome of the case. The 
Senate bill clearly would set up a po- 
litically appointed commission, which 
changes as the national administration 
changes, composed of men who are re- 
sponsible to nobody on earth for their 
official actions, men who are not elected 
by the people to exercise any govern- 
mental function whatever, and who are 
not answerable to the people in any re- 
spect whatsoever; and this provision of 
the Senate committee bill is not only 
inconsistent with the purpose of the peo- 
ple who drafted and ratified the Con- 
stitution to establish justice, but it is 
also contrary to the principle of the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
just power is derived from the consent 
of the governed. 

Another reason that the Senate com- 
mittee bill is repugnant to the objectives 
of the people of the United States who 
drafted and ratified the Constitution to 
establish justice is that it concentrates 
in this agency the duty to enforce a spe- 
cific law, and thereby gives them the 
same interest in the enforcement of the 
law that field prohibition agents had in 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act, and 
which the Alcohol Board employees had 
in the enforcement of our revenue laws. 
It gives this board the same interest in 
the enforcement of the law prohibiting 
discrimination that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has in the act of Congress 
which provides for the levying and the 
collection of revenues. Yet nobody could 
be so presumptuous as to say that the 
Internal Revenue Service should have 
the power to make judicial determina- 
tion in respect of controversies between 
the Internal Revenue Service and a tax- 
payer with respect to the validity of the 
amount of a tax. 

It is incompatible with any fair sys- 
tem of justice to vest the power to 
judge whether violations of law have 
been committed in the people who are 
empowered to charge violations of such 
law, and to judge whether such viola- 
tions have occurred. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States declared in the McGrath case, 
reported in 339 U.S., commencing at page 
339, that the function of being a prose- 
cutor and a judge—uniting those func- 
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tions in one agency or one individual— 
is indefensible; and they struck down 
the regulations of the Immigration Serv- 
ice which had so united these two incon- 
sistent and repugnant functions in 
agents of the Immigration Service. 

The proponents of this bill will as- 
sert that they have divorced the func- 
tion of a prosecutor from that of a 
judge by the milquetoast amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) and the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. ScHWEIKER). This amend- 
ment undertakes to create the office of 
general counsel and undertakes, in a 
rather specious way, to declare that the 
general counsel shall be independent of 
the EEOC. But the same paragraph 
which engages in this unattained objec- 
tive makes the general counsel depend- 
ent upon the consent of the Commission 
in respect to the appointment of the re- 
gional counsel who are to act on behalf 
of the supposedly independent general 
counsel in the various regions of the 
United States. 

So I assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that notwithstanding the 
good motives which actuated these dis- 
tinguished Senators to offer this amend- 
ment to the committee bill, this amend- 
ment, in its ultimate analysis, merely 
represents the symbol of an homage 
which unrighteousness pays to righteous- 
ness. 

I have elaborated upon some of the 
provisions of the Senate-passed bill 
which I say are absolutely inconsistent 
with the purpose expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution to establish 
justice. Let me elaborate a little more on 
this jaspect of the bill. 

After charges have been filed with the 
commission, and after the charges have 
been investigated by the commission or 
some of its members or some of its agents, 
members of the commission can prefer 
charges, based upon their investigation, 
in which they charge that the respondent 
has discriminated against some person 
in employment on the basis of his race 
or his national origin or his religion or 
his sex. 

It is the commission which sets in mo- 
tion the action of the supposedly inde- 
pendent general counsel; and when the 
general counsel, after being so set in mo- 
tion by the commission, prosecutes the 
case, he has to prosecute it before the 
members of the commission, who sit as a 
jury and as a judge—I might add that, 
under the terms of the Senate bill, they 
also sit as executioners—of the poor, lit- 
tle businessman who is haled before 
them by the might of the United States 
of America and who has to defend him- 
self against the charges investigated, pre- 
ferred, and judged by the same agency 
which investigated and preferred the 
charges. 

With all due respect to the proponents 
of the bill, I would have to submit that, 
in my judgment, a respondent's chances 
to obtain a fair trial and a just judgment 
under these circumstances are about on 
a par with the chances of a snowball to 
exist throughout the month of August 
in the hottest spot in hell. 

So I say that this bill commits what 
I consider—and rightly consider—the 
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greatest affront which can be committed 
against justice, and that is that it pros- 
titutes the judicial process in order to 
make as certain as possible that only one 
side of a proceeding instituted before the 
commission can have any reasonable 
opportunity to win a favorable decision. 

To be sure, the Senate committee bill 
provides that after the members of the 
commission or their agents have pre- 
ferred charges against the respondent 
and have investigated those charges and 
have ruled as judges on those charges, 
the respondent can take an appeal to the 
Court for redress. 

I will proceed further on this in a 
moment. Before doing so, however, I 
invite the attention of the Senate again 
to what the Supreme Court said in the 
McGrath case, by way of quotation from 
the report of a committee appointed by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to consider the abominable prac- 
tice in certain executive departments 
and agencies of concentrating the in- 
vestigatory power, the prosecuting 
power, and the judging power in one in- 
dividual or one agency. 

I read from page 44 of the McGrath 
decision. It is a quotation from the report 
of the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure which the 
court cited with approval: 

These types of commingling of functions 
of investigation or advocacy with the func- 
tion of deciding are thus plainly undesirable. 
But they are also avoidable and should be 
avoided by appropriate internal division of 
labor. For the disqualifications produced by 
investigation or advocacy are personal psy- 
chological ones which result from engaging 
in those types of activity; and the problem 
is simply one of isolating those who engage in 
the activity. Creation of independent hearing 
commissioners insulated from all phases of a 
case other than hearing and deciding will, 
the Committee believes, go far toward soly- 
ing this problem at the level of the initial 
hearing provided the proper safeguards are 
established to assure the insulation. 


Now the Senate committee bill leaves 
the investigating function and the judg- 
ing function to the members of the com- 
mission. To be sure, it states, in effect, 
that a member of the commission or an 
agent of the commission who has investi- 
gated a matter and made charges shall 
not sit on the trial of those charges, but 
that provision does not get away from 
the evil which the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Practices 
pointed out. It still leaves each member 
of the commission and each agent of the 
Commission with investigatory powers in 
some cases and with judicial powers in 
other cases. The Supreme Court, by citing 
this statement of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedures 
and Practices, has stated that that is not 
sufficient, that we have to separate the 
hearing power—not the person that does 
the hearing—but the hearing power 
rather than the investigatory power and 
the adjudicatory power from each other, 
and that the evil of such a system is not 
removed by merely allowing the mem- 
bers of the commission to judge cases 
which some of them have investigated, 
and to hear the charges which some of 
them have made, merely precluding 
those who exercise the adjudicatory 
power, rather, on a particular occasion, 
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from exercising the investigatory and 
charging power on other occasions. 

When people desire to accomplish an 
objective which they fear cannot be 
accomplished by fair methods, they 
adopt procedures which are inconsistent 
with fairness but which at the same time 
give a little appearance of some remote 
relationship to fairness. 

So the Senate bill says that after the 
biased commission and its agents who 
are charged with the duty of enforcing 
the law have investigated charges and 
have preferred charges and have ren- 
dered decisions adverse to the respondent 
on the charges which the commission or 
some of its members have preferred 
against him, that respondent can apply 
to the circuit court for some pretended 
relief. 

I pointed out a moment ago, in colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, that when the provisions of the 
Constitution were written to govern the 
places where criminal trials were to be 
had in Federal court, the sixth amend- 
ment declared: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial judge of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law. 


That amendment sets forth the places 
where those who drafted and ratified 
the Constitution thought that criminal 
charges should be tried and determined. 
They said it had to be in the district in 
which the trial was alleged to have been 
committed. Yet, under the Senate com- 


mittee bill, the review of the decisions 
of the commission on the charges in- 
vestigated by it, preferred by it, and 
judged by it, must be in a circuit court. 
Some of the circuit courts sit at points 
hundreds of miles away from the place 
where the alleged unfair or discrimina- 
tory practice occurred. That is bad 
enough. In my judgment, the old adage, 
“All seasons for justice and in every 
place a temple,” would require as a mat- 
ter of fair play that a man be given a 
trial, or the right of review from an 
adverse judgment of the commission in 
a court which sits somewhere in the 
neighborhood of where he resides or 
where his alleged illegal act occurred. 
So that these provisions, giving jurisdic- 
tion to the circuit courts, are an affront 
to any fair system of justice which con- 
templates, as the sixth amendment does, 
that a man shall be tried somewhere in 
the locality where the crime is being in- 
vestigated a reviewed and obviously 
somewhere in the locality where he re- 
sides. But the attempt of this bill to 
frustrate the purpose of the men and 
women who drafted the Constitution to 
establish justice does not stop there. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
certain provisions on pages 42, 43, 44, 
and 45 of the Senate committee bill, 
that provide that an employer has been 
condemned for alleged discriminatory 
practices in employment by the EEOC 
on charges investigated and made by the 
EEOC and if he goes to a distant court 
of appeals seeking relief from a judg- 
ment that the law ought not to have ever 
permitted to have been made—that is, 
a judgment by biased, willful judges—he 
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finds that he cannot get any relief what- 
ever if there is more than a scintilla of 
evidence tending to support the con- 
clusion of a biased commission. 

Page 42 of the Senate committee bill, 
in lines 16, 17, 18, and 19 read: 

The findings of the Commission with re- 
spect to questions of fact, if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record consid- 
ered as a whole, shall be conclusive. 


Page 43 of the bill has a similar pro- 
vision with respect to the burden of evi- 
dence where the commission hears addi- 
tional evidence and modifies its original 
findings. It states on page 43, beginning 
with line 1 and ending with line 6: 

The Commission may modify its findings 
as to the facts, or make new findings, by rea- 
son of additional evidence so taken and filed, 
and it shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, which findings with respect to ques- 
tions of fact, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole, 
shall be conclusive, ... 


Mr. President, I charge that those pro- 
visions are placed in the bill to disable 
the court from reversing the finds of fact 
in decisions of the commission even in 
cases where the court finds that the find- 
ings of the commission are repugnant to 
the greater weight or preponderance of 
the evidence. To be sure, some similar 
provisions with respect to the version of 
the evidence can be found in some of the 
laws enacted by Congress at the instance 
of regulatory bodies. But I submit that 
the fact that iniquitous legislation had 
been enacted by Congress in times past 
is no justification for enacting new ini- 
quitous legislation, as Congress would do 
if it should pass the Senate committee 
bill. 

To argue that because iniquitous leg- 
islation appears in other areas where 
regulatory bodies wish to compel courts 
to affirm their rulings have much that 
may be repugnant to the preponderance 
of the evidence or its greater weight is 
no justification for doing so here. 

We might as well argue that we can 
argue with equal intelligence that be- 
cause murder and stealing have occurred 
in times past, we ought to declare that 
murder is meritorious and larceny is 
legal. 

In reference to reviewing the other cir- 
cumstances by the courts, it is stated on 
page 44 of the Senate bill that: 

The findings of the commission with re- 
spect to questions of fact, if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record considered 
as a whole, shall be conclusive. 


On page 45 we find this additional pro- 
vision with respect to these other cases 
under review: 

The commission may modify its findings as 
to the facts, or make new findings, by rea- 
son of additional evidence so taken and filed, 
and it shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, which findings with respect to questions 
of fact, if supported by substantial evidence 
on the record considered as a whole, shall be 
conclusive .. . 


These are provisions which are de- 
signed to bar a court which reviews the 
findings and judgments of the EEOC 
to discover what is true with respect to 
such findings. They are designed to make 
the court accept as conclusive 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 percent of the evidence in the case 
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even though 95 percent of the other evi- 
dence shows that the findings of the com- 
mission are untrue. 

I submit here that if the substitute 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama and myself 
is not agreed to by the Senate, I shall 
offer an amendment to the Senate bill 
which would strike out these clauses I 
have read concerning substantial evi- 
dence being conclusive and would provide 
that where a court reviews the findings 
and judgment of the Commission, the 
court shall be at liberty to disregard the 
findings of fact of the Commission if it 
concludes that those findings of fact are 
not supported by the preponderance of 
the evidence. 

I could cite multitudes of cases on this 
point, but it is the case of Se-Ling Ho- 
siery Company, Inc. v. Margulies, 364 
Pennsylvania 45, 70 Atlantic 2d 854, 
which says that: 

Proof by a preponderance of evidence is 
the lowest degree of evidence recognized in 
the administration of justice, and that the 
evidence which the burdened party offers 
does not become proof unless it preponder- 
ates in evidentiary weight against the oppos- 
ing evidence. 


In other words, the court there de- 
clares what is recognized as the rule in 
all civil cases in the United States—that 
the prevailing party—that is, the party 
who makes the charges—must establish 
that charge by a preponderance of evi- 
dence; and that he fails to establish the 
charge unless the evidence he offers pre- 
ponderates in evidentiary weight against 
the opposing evidence. This is a far dif- 
ferent requirement from the provisions 
of the bill, which burdens the courts in 
their research for proof when a respond- 
ent seeks review from the findings of fact 
and judgment entered by the Commission 
on charges investigated and preferred by 
the Commission itself. 

What is proof by a preponderance of 
evidence? 

Proof by a preponderance of evidence 
means that the jury must believe that the 
facts asserted are more probably true than 
false. Preponderance of evidence is a phrase 
which, in the last analysis, means probability 
of the truth. 


The first of this quotation was from 
the Oregon case of Cook v. Michael, 214 
Oregon 513, 330 Pacific 2d 1026, 1032. The 
second was from a Kentucky Federal 
court case, Asher vy. For, 424 Federal 2d, 
727, 729. 

Then, in the case of Marcantal v. Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, a Louisi- 
ana case reported in 219 Southern 2d, 
180, at page 183, we have this definition 
of “preponderance of evidence.” 

By a preponderance of evidence is meant 
simply, evidence which is of greater weight, 
or more convincing, than that which is of- 
fered in opposition to it; that is, evidence 
which, as a whole, shows the fact or causa- 
tion sought to be proved is more probable 
than not. 


I could multiply the quotations of 
what is meant by “preponderance of 
evidence” scores and scores—yes, hun- 
dreds—of times. Let us see what “sub- 
stantial evidence” is. 

In the case of Kelly v. Celebreze, 420 
Federal 2d, page 614, we read: 
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Substantial evidence is more than a scin- 
tilla but less than a preponderance. 


In the case of Carpenter v. Flemming, 
178 Federal Supplement 791, page 793, 
a Federal court sitting in West Virginia 
declared: 

Under a statute providing for final decision 
of s social security disability, claim must be 
accepted as conclusive if there is substantial 
evidence to support. Substantial evidence is 
more than a scintilla but less than a pre- 
ponderance. 


I could cite scores and scores of cases 
to the effect that substantial evidence is 
merely evidence which is not entirely 
imaginary or which is more than a scin- 
tilla but is less than a greater weight or 
preponderance of the evidence. 

Some courts define “substantial evi- 
dence” as evidence which is merely suffi- 
cient to carry a case to a jury and resist 
a nonsuit. Under that ruling, if 5 per- 
cent of the evidence is to one effect, and 
95 percent of the evidence tends to show 
that that effect is not true, then there is 
a substantial degree of evidence. 

So everything in the procedures which 
the Senate bill is designed to authorize 
for the avowed purpose, the professed 
purpose, the plain purpose of doing jus- 
tice is repugnant to every sound rule 
devised by the experience of the English- 
speaking race to secure justice and reveal 
truth. 

The Senate-passed bill is repugnant to 
the purpose declared in the Preamble of 
the Constitution, “to form a more perfect 
union,” and the purpose, also declared in 
the Preamble of the Constitution, “to 
establish justice.” It simply rapes and 
ravishes the provision of the assertion 
in the Preamble of the Constitution that 
“the people of the United States ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States” and to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

I have had the privilege of serving in 
three legislative bodies: namely, the leg- 
islature of North Carolina, the House of 
Representatives of the United States for 
a brief period, and the Senate of the 
United States for 17 years. 

I assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that this bill does more to destroy the 
freedom of the American people than 
any legislative proposal which ever came 
before any of those three legislative 
bodies while I was privileged to be a 
member of them. 

I say the entire foundation underlying 
this bill is unsound. The bill does not 
make illegal the hiring of any person by 
any employer as such. Under the terms 
of this bill and under the terms of every 
other principle of law, the hiring of one 
man by another to perform services for 
an employer is a perfectly legal external 
act. Under the law a man can hire any- 
body he pleases, and under this bill he 
can hire anybody he pleases, as long as 
he does not have some intent down in 
the innermost recesses of his mind that 
accompanies that act. 

I have a right, if I am an employer, 
even under the Senate bill, to hire any- 
body I please as long as I am not moved 
to hire him because of his race or be- 
cause of his religion or because of his 
national origin or because of his sex. 
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It is only the intent or the motive which 
accompanies the hiring which makes the 
hiring illegal under this bill and under 
the original title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that there is nothing iniquitous in a free 
American preferring to hire a man of one 
race rather than a man of another race, 
or preferring to hire a man of one reli- 
gion rather than a man of another reli- 
gion, or preferring to hire a man of one 
national origin rather than a man of an- 
other national origin, or preferring to 
hire a person of one sex rather than a 
person of another sex. But under this bill 
a hiring prompted by any one of these 
preferences—and all discrimination is a 
preference for one man over another— 
is made illegal. A commission is selected 
because it is biased to turn itself into a 
psychologist and determine from inner- 
most recesses of a man’s mind, which 
they cannot see, whether the innocent 
motive which Congress declares iniqui- 
tous accompanied the hiring. 

This is a dangerous law for that rea- 
son. In the first place, it makes illegal acts 
which are entirely natural for a human 
being to do. I think it is natural, and cer- 
tainly not iniquitous, for an American 
employer to prefer a person whose na- 
tional origin is American rather than a 
person whose national origin is foreign. 
Yet under this bill, if an American em- 
ployer prefers to employ an American, 
and does employ an American, in pref- 
erence to a person of foreign origin, he is 
declared to be an iniquitous man, per- 
forming an illegal act, and he can have 
charges preferred against him by the 
Commission and have the Commission 
judge the validity of the charges which 
it has already investigated and found to 
be true. The notion that he can get any 
justice at the hands of such a Commis- 
sion is unrealistic. Rather than get jus- 
tice in court and have the court deter- 
mine the truth by the evidence, which 
shows what is true rather than false, they 
create artificial rules to prevent the court 
from being free to search for the truth. 

I have very little faith in the capacity 
of people to determine the motives of 
other people. In this respect, the bill is 
different from every other law. Under 
every other law we punish people for ex- 
ternal acts which are iniquitous, and un- 
der this bill we castigate and punish peo- 
ple, by unfair methods, for thoughts. I 
do not think men are quite capable of 
doing that. 

I want to read from the 7th verse of 
the 16th Chapter of the First Book of 
Samuel: 

But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not 
on his countenance, or on the height of his 
stature; because I have refused him: for the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. 


Here a commission is to be appointed 
that is going to assume to exercise the 
power of the Almighty—not to judge 
men by external appearances, not to 
judge men by their external acts, not to 
judge men because they hire this man 
or that, but to judge men on the basis 
of what the commission thinks or imag- 
ines they had in their hearts at the time 
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they did what was otherwise a perfectly 
natural and a perfectly legal act, namely, 
hiring an individual to perform service 
for them. 

One of the proponents of the bill stated 
on the floor that he supported this bill 
because it was designed to enforce hu- 
man rights. We have a habit of using 
cliches to explain or justify our actions. 

Mr. President, I submit that if a man 
belonging to a minority race, or pro- 
fessing a minority religion, or having a 
particular racial origin, or a person of 
@ particular sex, has a human right to 
seek employment because of those fac- 
tors, that is, because he is a member of 
a minority race or of a minority religion, 
or of a foreign national origin, then, by 
the same token, a man of a majority 
race, or a man of a majority religion, or 
a man of American origin, has an equal 
human right to seek employment; and 
that any law which undertakes to com- 
pel employers to hire people of a minor- 
ity race or a minority religion or a mi- 
nority national ancestry in preference 
toa man of a majority race or a majority 
religion or a majority national origin is 
not a law to promote equality, but a law 
to promote discrimination. 

I also submit that there are such things 
as human rights, and I maintain there is 
no kind of rights recognized in the law 
except human rights. But if there is such 
a thing as a human right, the supposed- 
ly free American who has a little capital 
or has some talent, who invests his re- 
sources and talents in a little business 
for the purpose of making a livelihood 
for himself and his family and a profit, 
has a right to select as his employees 
the persons who be believes will aid him 
to make his business a success rather 
than a failure; and I say that when the 
Federal Government undertakes to deny 
him that right, it is denying him a hu- 
man right, and is engaged in a course of 
ae which is incompatible with free- 

om. 

You know, when I hear people advo- 
cate bills which are repugnant to free- 
dom, they so often prate about the su- 
periority of human rights over property 
rights. In 1946, when I had the privilege 
of serving a few months in the House of 
Representatives, there was a Congress- 
man who claimed to be a liberal in the 
modern use of that very much abused 
and misleading term who used to rise on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
every time he had an opportunity and 
proclaim his conviction that human 
rights are superior to property rights. 

One day, however, a Member of the 
House who might be described as some- 
thing of a moth-eaten conservative, in 
the much-abused modern-day use of 
that term “conservative,” became 
aroused while the Congressman was ex- 
pounding superiority of human rights 
over property rights, and silenced him 
with a question. I shall never forget that 
occasion. 

This person I have designated as hav- 
ing the appearance, in the modern par- 
lance, of being a moth-eaten conserva- 
tive, arose and stated this question: 

He said, “In the early days of this 
Nation, a settler would go out into the 
wilderness and carry his rifle to protect 
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himself and his family against the In- 
dians, his Bible so that he might 
strengthen his faith in the Divine, and an 
ax which he might use for material pur- 
poses.” He said, “This frontiersman, 
when he got out into the forest, took his 
ax and cut down some trees, and he fash- 
ioned those trees into a little cabin which 
he used to shelter himself, his wife, and 
his children.” 

This old man who I say could be de- 
scribed as a moth-eaten conservative 
then said, “Now, all of us, including my 
friend who extols human rights over 
property rights, will agree, I think, that 
that frontiersman had a right to use that 
cabin erected by his own hands in the 
wilderness as a shelter for himself, his 
wife, and his children.” Then he said, 
“Mr. Speaker, the question I put to my 
friend is this: Was the right of that 
frontiersman to occupy that cabin as a 
home for himself and his family a prop- 
erty right or a human right?” 

Well, the person to whom the question 
was addressed never answered the ques- 
tion, and I would have to testify on his 
behalf that subsequent to that time, he 
did not so frequently extol the superior- 
ity of human rights over property rights. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as a property right. There is not a 
single piece of property or a single inani- 
mate object of any kind which has any 
rights in this Nation under the law of 
this Nation. Every right belongs to a hu- 
man being, and in that sense is a human 
right. 

It is a human right which the law gives 
to a man to acquire, to own, to use, or to 
dispose of property, and it is this legal 
right which has made this Nation the 
most powerful economic entity the earth 
has ever known. 

There is a professor of law at New York 
University who is one of the most valiant 
fighters for the preservation of freedom 
in human rights of any man of my ac- 
qaintance. He wrote a book entitled “The 
Labor Policy of the Free Society.” This is 
Prof. Sylvester Petro. I want to read some 
words from a chapter of his book entitled 
“Property Rights, Human Rights, and 
the State.” He says: 

Denigration of the right of private proper- 
ty usually begins with a sharp distinction 
between “human rights” and “property 
rights.” Those who habitually make this dis- 
tinction normally go on to contend that so- 
clety—and by society such persons usually 
mean government—may qualify property 
rights without seriously affecting the “essen- 
tial human freedoms.” They argue, indeed, 
that the restrictions on property rights which 
they favor will in fact expand the “essential 
human freedoms.” 

There is no truth in any of these asser- 
tions. Property rights are human rights, and 
nothing else. The various human rights com- 
prehended in the general right of private 
property cannot be neatly distinguished, por- 
tioned out, and separated in the real world 
of action; those are things which cannot be 
done satisfactorily even in analytical ab- 
straction. Pruning and excisions, divestitures 
and re-allocations of property rights, all 
necessarily amount to arbitrary action which 
reduces human freedom and social produc- 
tivity. Everyone now realizes that slavery 
is arbitrary; but few, apparently, know why 
it is arbitrary. For most people who oppose 
Slavery are in favor of discriminatory taxa- 
tion, in spite of the fact that such taxation 
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is arbitrary in exactly the same sense that 
Slavery is arbitrary. 


I digress from the reading a moment 
to note this. If the law says to A, “You 
must work for B even though you do not 
choose to do so,” that is slavery, by any 
definition of the term. If the law says 
to A, “You must hire B to work for you, 
even in a small personal company, even 
though you do not want to do so or even 
though you prefer someone else of an- 
other race or religion or national origin,” 
you may not call that slavery, but you 
certainly cannot call it freedom so far 
as an employer is concerned. It is only a 
question of degree between the servitude 
you impose upon the one man and the 
servitude you impose upon another. 
Either one of these servitudes is an in- 
fringement of freedom. 

I continue reading from Dr. Petro’s 
book: 

Some objections to the right of private 
property are of a relatively superficial kind, 
easily cleared up by placing the right in its 
appropriate social context. The right of pri- 
‘vate property did not spring full-blown 
upon the world. Nor did the intimately re- 
lated idea of the strictly enforceable con- 
tract have an easy time of it. Sir Henry 
Maine was of the opinion, indeed, that “the 
positive duty resulting from one man's re- 
liance on the word of another is among the 
slowest conquests of advancing civilization.” 
As defined in this book, property and con- 
tract rights are the end products of a long 
and fitful evolutionary process; they are un- 
derstood and appreciated only by men in a 
relatively sophisticated stage of development. 

The ‘evolution to the final, symmetrical 
form was dictated by the necessities which 
presented themselves to our forebears who 
wished to live in free and productive so- 
cieties. Private property in its broad form 
commended itself to those men because it 
worked. It offered both freedom and order. It 
set loose the constructive energies of men, 
and at the same time constituted a rational, 
social basis for the integration of the activi- 
ties of all men. It was a great central orga- 
nizing principle that carried within itself the 
idea of the society which might be both free 
and harmonious, Private property in its com- 
prehensive form is not merely indispensable 
to the free society; it is the free society itself. 
Once this is perceived, a good many of the 
objections disappear. 

Yet there are still many who rebel against 
the comprehensive definition, who insist 
that the “good of society’"—a concept which 
they never define—absolutely requires that 
the state be generally empowered at all times 
to expand or diminish or revise the right of 
private property. These are the people who 
see red when they hear the words “inalien- 
able property rights,” no matter how care- 
fully those words may be used. The idea of 
property rights secured to all persons against 
invasion by the state or anyone else, seems 
hopelessly “dated,” even “reactionary,” to 
them. Rejecting both “totalitarianism” and 
comprehensive property rights as the central 
principles of social organization, they call 
themselves “liberals,” “progressives,” or some 
other such modest name, and announce that 
they have found a “middle way.” 

Beyond any question, application of the pri- 
vate-property principle does create difficult 
problems at times. Emotional and intellectual 
difficulties present themselves even when the 
general principle itself is rightly understood. 
The more complicated the society, moreover, 
the more frequently do difficulties of appli- 
cation arise. But this kind of thing is un- 
avoidable. As a matter of fact, in the free 
society it really reflects the existence of a 
state of affairs which most find highly de- 
sirable. For property problems become the 
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more complicated the more widely dispersed 
the property rights happen to be, and the 
more intensely human affairs are integrated. 
Restrict property rights narrowly, reduce per- 
sonal autonomy to the minimum, and you 
will have a minimum of property problems. 
Take away private-property rights com- 
pletely, destroy entirely the autonomy of 
the person, and you have no private-property 
problems at all. If no person legally owns or 
controls anything, including himself, the 
problem of control is solved quite simply 
by force. If all property rights are vested in 
the state (that is, in the strongest force in 
the community) problems of personal right 
likewise do not arise to complicate the social 
structure. A monolithic structure of this 
kind may appeal to some. But it is no way 
to achieve personal freedom, well-being, and 
security. 

As to the so-called “middle way” in cur- 
rent usage, this is actually a misnomer. 
Personal private-property rights, in the sense 
of the common-law doctrines and old-fash- 
joned liberal political theory, represent as 
meaningful a pursuit of the “middle way” 
between the political absolutes of anarchy 
and socialism as straight thinking has yet 
produced. One may, in short, make a respect- 
able argument to the effect that the private- 
property way is the only meaningful “middle 
way,” since totalitarianism and anarchy are 
the only other pure forms of social organiza- 
tion which may be meaningfully conceived. 

But the “middle way” as used in current 
debate is only a semantically attractive syn- 
onym for the interventionist state. It defines 
a condition in which the state is at all times 
authorized to modify personal property rights 
at will: the state may expand or contract the 
rights of persons as political exigency may 
seem to dictate to those in public office. The 
perpetual dynamic equilibrium of personal 
rights as here defined is anathema to the 
interventionists. 

Many interventionists insist, it is true, 
upon respect for the rights of free speech, 
free thought, and free press. But they are 
apparently not aware of the unity of all 
personal rights. They do not see that all 
personal rights have a common core in the 
autonomy of the person, that the so-called 
“human rights” are merely one surface mani- 
festation of the elemental right of private 
property. 

The interventionist state is actually a state 
moving intermittently toward the complete 
destruction of all the personal freedom 
which it can reach. As such, in terms of 
formal analysis it must be defined as a total- 
itarian state, since its own proponents in- 
sist that the state is the source of all rights. 
In empirical terms it might be called a poten- 
tial totalitarian state. 

How long will freedom of the press endure, 
if interventionism finally triumphs? Free- 
dom of the press is nothing more nor less 
than the condition which exists when pub- 
lishers have their property rights intact. 
Even in the United States today, when in- 
terventionism is still struggling to substitute 
political exigency for private property rights, 
interventionists have unconsciously shown 
what they genuinely think of freedom of the 
press. The term “captive press” gets a great 
deal of use from trade unionists and from 
politicians who consider themselves ‘mod- 
erates.” 

If interventionism finally triumphs, will 
its less moderate apostles limit themselves to 
this mere vilification of those who oppose 
them? Have interventionists, when they have 
come to full power and when political con- 
ditions have been propitious, ever so limited 
themselves? Is not vilification always the first 
step—and only the first step—of dema- 
gogues? When Juan Peron tired of freedom 
of the press in Buenos Alres, he expropriated 
the publishers. If “it” happens here, expro- 
priation in one form or another will be the 
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means used. The basis for such expropriation 
exists in the way that interventionists look 
at property rights, thinking of them as sub- 
ject to revision whenever the “good of soci- 
ety” so requires. The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics may very well today have a 
law or a bill of rights which “guarantees” 
both freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. But what good is such á guarantee 
when no private person or group may own 
a printing establishment? 

It is Inaccurate to describe a press based 
on private property rights as “captive.” Pub- 
lishers under such conditions are limited in 
what they print only by their own personal 
views or interests and by the libel laws—and 
those laws are themselves an expression of 
the property right in the integrity of one’s 
character. It is inaccurate also to say that 
the editorial policies of newspapers are de- 
termined by advertisers. Businessmen may be 
the greatest source of advertising revenue of 
one branch of the press, the dailies and the 
other periodicals. But advertising revenues 
rise and fall in accordance with the circula- 
tion of the particular newspaper or magazine, 
not with the secret or public ideology of the 
publisher. . . 

We in the United States compose a still 
largely free society, based on private property 
and freedom of contract. But, as a matter of 
history, the distortions of the principles of 
property and contract which mar our society 
trace to the demagoguery implicit in the 
characterization of our pioneering business- 
men as “robber barons” and “malefactors of 
great wealth.” 


Mr. President, Professor Petro ex- 
pounds the doctrine that the right of 
private property and the right to con- 
tracts are human rights and that each 
is essential to the existence of the coun- 
try as a free society. 

This bill would interfere very greatly 
with the right of contracts. I cannot see 
why, as an American, there is anything 
iniquitous in employing a fellow Ameri- 
can, because I prefer to do so, rather than 
having to employ a person of another 
national origin. I do not think there is 
anything iniquitous in a person prefer- 
ring to employ a member of his own race, 
or of his own religion, or a person of the 
same national origin as himself. 

Just calling it iniquitous does not 
make it so, but, unfortunately, when the 
country embarks upon a policy of re- 
stricting freedom in order to deprive 
people of their liberty to choose those 
whom they seek to employ to make their 
business a success, no one can again say 
the fact that it is not iniquitous. It is 
only iniquitous because it is declared by 
act of Congress to be so. An act of Con- 
gress does not make that iniquitous which 
is natural and the right of every 
American. 

The trouble with laws of this kind is 
well illustrated in an action which is 
frequently taken in employment cases. 
We have the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance in virtually every case, and 
the EEOC in many cases, compelling 
businessmen of America to practice dis- 
crimination in employment. Congress at- 
tempted to prevent that. Congress at- 
tempted to make it so that each case 
would be judged on its merits, that it be 
judged as an individual case. So Con- 
gress wrote into the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 that no employer should be com- 
pelled to employ people of any race, 
religion, national origin, or sex by quotas; 
and yet we have decisions made almost 
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every day in the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance to order the business- 
men of America to practice discrimina- 
tion in reverse by hiring a person of a 
particular race, a particular religion, of 
a particular national origin, of a particu- 
lar sex. That is discrimination in reverse. 

I say, in all seriousness, that I do not 
see how we can expect criminally minded 
people to obey the laws when men in 
public office disobey the very laws and 
the very Executive order they are sup- 
posed to enforce. The Executive order 
which the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance in the Department of Labor 
is charged with enforcing is an Execu- 
tive order which says that there shall be 
no discrimination in Government em- 
ployment or by a person having Govern- 
ment contracts, on the basis of race, 
religion, national origin, or sex. Yet the 
very Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance makes it a consistent practice to 
violate the very Executive order it is 
charged with the duty of enforcing. It 
orders businessmen who desire Govern- 
ment contracts to employ persons of a 
particular race, or a particular religion, 
or a particular national origin, or a par- 
ticular sex—or particularly persons of a 
particular race according to fixed or 
variable numbers, proportions, percent- 
ages, quotas, goals, or ranges, and thus 
violates the very Executive order it is 
charged with the duty of enforcing. The 
same thing on occasion can be said about 
the EEOC. 

I do not see how we can better con- 
ditions in America and promote law and 
order while governmental agencies cre- 
ated for the avowed purposes of prevent- 
ing discrimination in employment may 
discriminate in employment. 

I expect to offer an amendment to the 
original bill in the event the substitute 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama on behalf of himself and myself 
is rejected by the Senate. I hope that 
this substitute amendment will be agreed 
to. It provides that we will have enforce- 
ment in the courts. It affords an adequate 
procedure by which the EEOC, suing at 
the expense of the American taxpayers, 
can have a right of vindication in the 
court according to the established rules 
of procedure and the established rules 
of evidence. And that is all that any 
American ought to ask for. He ought not 
to ask to have specific procedures estab- 
lished for or designed to prevent the 
fulfillment of the men and women who 
drafted the Constitution to establish 
justice. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator withhold his 
request? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I withhold 
my request. 


REFERRAL OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 


ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
he submitted today (S. Res. 241) to ex- 
tend the life of the Select Committee on 
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Nutrition and Human Needs be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. I am advised by the Senator 
from South Dakota that this matter has 
been cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TO 10 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS AND 
FOR THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order on tomorrow 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes, and that at the 
conclusion of the routine morning busi- 
ness, the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce on the part of the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIams) and 
myself that at 3:30 I shall move to table 
the substitute. 

Mr. President, I would like to state to 
the Senate our reasons for this action. 
No one knows better than I the feelings 
of Senators with regard to a tabling 
motion. 

Personally, I do not remember having 
made, perhaps, more than one or two. 
I have had a long career, and I am very 
respectful of Senators’ opportunities to 
debate and consider questions at the 
greatest length they feel they should. I 
have myself been cut off far more often 
by tabling motions than I have ever cut 
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off other Senators. But in this particular 
case, I will explain why, not because I 
am an advocate of the bill, but because 
I think this is almost a classic example 
of the proper use of the tabling motion. 

We have been given notice that this is 
the beginning of a filibuster, and the 
notice has been given in unequivocal 
terms. I invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to his 
words that I am about to read to the 
Senate. I have the written record from 
the Official Reporter. The Senator from 
Alabama said as follows: 

The Dominick amendment failed of adop- 
tion, The proponents of cease and desist by 
commission flat won that battle. It may have 
been a most expensive victory, because if 
the junior Senator from Alabama correctly 
interprets the feeling and the determination 
of a large number of Senators, this bill may 
not—and he says “may not’’—he forced to a 
vote in the Senate. That would be a tragic 
happening, In many respects, that would be 
a reaching out for more than the Senate is 
willing to give, going farther than public 
opinion would require. 


It seems to be obvious that the Senator 
from Alabama would not have said that 
if it did not represent his own feeling; 
and from the indications of the debate 
which we have already heard, coupled 
with this statement, I think we get the 
point. I do not think we need to have a 
finger put in our eyes to understand 
exactly what to expect. 

In addition, the move which has been 
made is clearly an unnecessary one. We 
have voted five times. When we take into 
consideration the first vote, the vote on 
the motion to table the first vote, the 
vote on the reconsideration of the first 
vote, then the second vote, then the mo- 
tion to table reconsideration of that sec- 
ond vote, we have voted five times on the 
Dominick amendment. It seems to me 
that that is a very adequate expression 
by the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama himself 
admitted, when he submitted the substi- 
tute, that it is open to any amendment 
to which the original bill is open. He also 
said—and the Chair confirmed this— 
that the original bill also is open to 
amendment in any respect. Indeed, the 
Chair ruled that it is open in two degrees. 
So nothing whatever is accomplished by 
substitutes of any kind or character ex- 
cept an opportunity to reargue and re- 
vote on the Dominick amendment. 

After all, I think we have a right to 
vote on a tabling motion because an un- 
necessary action is being asked of the 
Senate, an action which does not repre- 
sent any decision by the Senate, which is 
a substantial requirement for a decision 
on a procedural ground; that is, no con- 
ceivable opportunity to amend is cut off, 
or to table, or to move in any way that 
the opponents of the legislation desire, 
by tabling; and obviously, as they them- 
selves were entirely receptive to any 
amendment that would substitute in the 
shape it ought to be in, they do not have 
to extend, as far as they are concerned, 
as it is very clear that the essential argu- 
ment is that it is simply a “re-do” of the 
Dominick amendment. 

It is entirely the privilege of the op- 
ponents to talk as long as they can and 
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as long as the rules will allow. If we 
wish to invoke cloture, we know exactly 
how to do it. That is fine and legitimate. 
But at least the Senate ought to take a 
direct approach to that question: Has it 
heard enough upon this measure, and 
does it now want to restrict amendments 
to those which are at the desk? Second, 
does it wish to provide 1 hour for each 
of the 100 Senators? Or does it wish to 
hear more debate? Those are legitimate 
questions, and we may be required to 
decide them. From what I see, we prob- 
ably will. But why have the screen of this 
substitute as the subject for debate when 
its only purpose, obviously, is to recon- 
sider the amendment, which, as I say, has 
already been voted on five times? 

For these reasons, I believe a tabling 
motion is perfectly proper. I speak of 
this in a sense of explanation, because I 
am not happy about such a motion; I 
do not like it; as I say, I have been the 
victim of a tabling motion far more often 
than I have been the beneficiary. I seek 
to justify the reason why, in this partic- 
ular case, such a motion is proper. 

Also, as a very necessary part of mak- 
ing this motion, I wish to spread upon 
the Recorp the differences between the 
House bill, which is sought to be sub- 
stituted, and the Senate bill. The differ- 
ences are significant and substantial, the 
most significant being the difference be- 
tween cease and desist and court en- 
forcement. In the second place, State 
and local people are covered by the Sen- 
ey bill, but are not covered by the House 

Third, the House bill does not extend 
coverage to more private enterprise em- 
ployers; the Senate bill does, to employ- 
ers of eight or more persons, as distin- 
guished from 25 in the House bill; and 

Fourth, educational institutions are in- 
cluded in the Senate bill. 

Other amendments which relate to the 
importance of whether the Senate bill 
should be the one that prevails include 
one which deals with the coverage of 
Federal employees and the extent of cov- 
erage. They include one which deals with 
the transfer of pattern and practice suits 
from the Department of Justice to the 
Commission after 2 years. 

Another deals with backpay limitations 
for 2 years from the date of complaint, 
which is in the House bill, rather than 
from the date of the charge—that is, the 
filing of the charge—with the Commis- 
sion, which is now in the Senate bill, as it 
is amended. 

There are other differences, but I have 
given the basic and significant differ- 
ences which, it seems to us, dictate that 
the Senate has a superior instrument for 
working the Senate’s will on the House 
bill. 

But in the final essence, the matter is 
very clear. This is simply an effort to re- 
argue and revote on the Dominick 
amendment. It results in giving us an is- 
sue that is not a substantive issue that 
ought to tie up further debate on the bill. 
If we are going to get cloture, let us get it 
directly on the fundamental issue in- 
volved; namely, does the Senate wish to 
hear further debate on the bill, and how 
much? Or does it wish to limit debate, 
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remembering that every Senator is lim- 
ited in his right to speak? 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will yield 
for a question, of course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York al- 
low me to speak for some 15 minutes, 
with the assurance that I will return the 
floor to the Senator, so that I may make 
a statement with regard to the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry to tell the 
Senator that Iam unable to do that, and 
that I do not wish to yield my right to the 
floor, because I must make my motion. 
But I will certainly yield to the Senator 
and ask unanimous consent that he may 
make a statement in lieu of a question 
without my losing my right to the floor. I 
have talked for 5 or 6 minutes—TI will say 
5 minutes—and will yield him 5 minutes, 
if that is agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I appreciate the Senator's 
position of kindness and courtesy. That is 
all the junior Senator from Alabama was 
asking for. He agrees that the Senator 
from New York should have the floor 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is 5 minutes, then; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York made 
two points, as the junior Senator from 
Alabama understood his remarks: One, 
that on account of some remarks by the 
junior Senator from Alabama to the ef- 
fect that this bill without the Dominick 
amendment having been added might be 
difficult to bring to a vote, and that for 
that reason he is going to move to table 
this amendment, and he indicated that 
he would go on with a motion of cloture, 
indicating that the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Alabama provoked that ac- 
tion. Let me say that the junior Senator 
from Alabama, in coming to the Capitol 
this morning from his home in Virginia, 
heard on the radio that the proponents 
of the measure were planning to file a 
cloture motion. So the Senator from Ala- 
bama does not feel that any action by 
him has brought the proponents of the 
measure to that decision. 

The Senator also stated that this is 
rearguing the Dominick amendment and 
that is all it is. The junior Senator from 
Alabama begs to differ on that point, be- 
cause the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
and myself substitutes the language, not 
of the Dominick amendment, but of the 
House bill, which a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House have passed as the 
proper method of giving the EEOC more 
authority to enforce its findings. 

The junior Senator from Alabama re- 
spectfully submits that if this amend- 
ment is adopted and it does become the 
bill and the bill is passed by the Senate, 
it will go to the House and, it being the 
exact language that the House has al- 
ready approved, we will get earlier ap- 
proval of the bill, and this additional 
power will have been conferred on the 
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EEOC; whereas, if the amendment or a 
similar one is not adopted, there is a 
good chance we will have no bill what- 
soever. 

So this is not a reargument of the 
Dominick amendment—far from it. This 
is saying that the Senate, if it will agree 
to the House language, in all likelihood 
will get a bill, there being a chance that 
no bill will be enacted if this amendment 
is not adopted. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I move to table the 
pending substitute. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The rolicall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 

[No. 15 Leg.] 
Cotton 

Ervin 

Hatfield 
Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
Mathias 


Aiken Pastore 


Pearson 
Percy 


Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Mondale Williams 
Montoya Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Gambrell 
Bayh Griffin 
Beall 

Boggs 

Brock 

Burdick 

Cannon 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 


McClellan 


Ellender McGee 


Fannin McGovern Tower 
Fong McIntyre Weicker 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama seek recognition? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is that in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order. There has been business since the 
last quorum. The ordering of the yeas 
and nays is business, under the Senate 
precedents, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

[No. 16 Leg.] 


Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Burdick 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 


Long 
Mansfeld 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Mondale Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The question now recurs on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) to table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

On this question the years and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN) , the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Sponc), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. TUNNEY) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mlinois 
(Mr. Stevenson), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. TUNNEY), and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MacGnuson) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senators from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT and Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 32, as follows: 

[No. 17 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Pastore 
NAYS—32 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Cannon, against. 
NOT VOTING—22 


Goldwater Muskie 
Packwood 
Spong 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tunney 


Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Weicker 
Williams 


Long 
McClellan 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Allott 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Buckley 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fulbright 


So the motion to table the Allen amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the next amendment is offered, I would 
like to use not more than 5 minutes for 
some observations on the bill itself. I 
wish to get these remarks into the REC- 
orp at this time because I am compelled 
to be away for at least part of tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire voted for every civil rights 
bill back through the years in the 17 
years he has been in the Senate except 
for the so-called omnibus civil rights 
bill of 1964. The reason that the Senator 
from New Hampshire could not vote for 
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the 1964 bill, although he voted for 
cloture in order that the Senate would 
have its opportunity to work its will on 
the measure, was because of title VII in 
that bill. 

The Senate will recall how the cover- 
age of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission was automatically ex- 
panded over a 4-year period. The first 
year after it became law, the application 
of unfair employment practices and un- 
fair discrimination between color, sex, 
national orgin, and so forth, would only 
apply to those establishments employing 
at least 100 employees. The second year 
it automatically would go down to 75. 
In the third year, it would automatically 
go down to 50. In the fourth year it would 
automatically go down to 25. 

At that time the Senator from New 
Hampshire approached the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), who was managing the bill. At 
that time it was the position of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that he could 
not support a measure that enabled the 
Federal Government to permit discrimi- 
nation in employment in those establish- 
ments employing a small number of 
employees. 

I offered an amendment to hold it at 
100 instead of dropping it to 25. I do 
not want to go into that in detail. I was 
and am perfectly willing to support leg- 
islation creating a Commission and cre- 
ating machinery to prevent discrimina- 
tion in employment so far as it concerns 
large plants, plants large enough to per- 
mit discrimination by reason of the pol- 
icies of a corporation, the policies of a 
labor union, or the policies of a hiring 
hall. 

But I am one who happens to live in a 
little county-seat town of 10,000 popula- 
tion. In my State there are many small 
but active communities. When a country 
bank, for instance, employs only 30 or 
40, or even 50, employees, or a small in- 
surance agency has perhaps only 15 or 
20 employees, and the proprietor or the 
organization operating that business se- 
lects an employee, that is an intensely 
personal relationship. It is almost like 
selecting a partner. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move into situations involv- 
ing small business institutions and try 
to enforce a discriminatory law which 
forces the employer to deal with this 
nationality or that nationality, this color 
or that color, is a naked display of Fed- 
eral power that goes far beyond the rea- 
sonable views of those who framed this 
Republic. 

Furthermore, I feel that it impedes 
rather than promotes fairness and a 
lack of discrimination anywhere. For in- 
stance, if a black man has worked long 
and hard, has built up a small business, 
employs 25, 30, or 35 employees, and is 
prospering through his ability and his 
long years of hard work, I would not, 
for the life of me, want to be a party to 
going in and saying to him, “You have to 
employ so many white people. You can- 
not give persons of your own race a 
chance in this business that you have 
built up.” I am still referring to a small 
business, not to a factory, not to an in- 
dustry, not to a large department store, 
or any enterprise like that. I cannot un- 
derstand how any law can be adminis- 
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tered justly that applies to small insti- 
tutions. 

Furthermore, there be many a case, as 
a practical matter, when an employer 
having a small business wants to give 
a break, perhaps, to a person of a differ- 
ent color, or to one who has not had 
many opportunities or much education. 
That employer also knows that once he 
admits that he is in need of an extra em- 
ployee, and he gives such a person a 
break, he cannot fire him if it develops 
he is not a good employee. 

There are white men who are indus- 
trious and white men who are lazy—just 
as there are black men who are indus- 
trious and black men who are lazy. Per- 
haps I should not say it but there may 
also be women who are industrious and 
women who are not industrious. 

A person having a small business de- 
pends on his associates with almost a 
family relationship. He is not going to 
indicate that he needs another employee 
until he gets the one he wants, if he 
knows that once he has given a less 
advantaged person a chance, he is stuck 
with him; and while he could fire a white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant, if he turns 
around and has to discharge a member 
of another nationality or another color, 
he may find himself in trouble with his 
government. 

So I took the position that unless the 
limit for title VII, which I had hoped 
would be held to 100, was held at 50, I 
could not vote for the entire measure, 
and I did not do so. 

I was pointed out and subjected to a 
good deal of attack because I was one of 
five Senators from north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line who voted against that par- 
ticular civil rights bill. 

The measure before us reduces the 
number to eight employees. It imposes 
certain safeguards, but it permits the 
Commission to go into a man’s business, 
if he employs just eight employees. If it 
is a family business, he can be harassed, 
penalized, and handicapped in trying to 
make his business go, because he does not 
have the free and full opportunity to 
employ those with whom he has been 
closely associated and in whom he has 
complete confidence. 

It will be said, and it probably has been 
said, that the enforcement arm of the 
Commission would not, in its discretion, 
harass the persons running a very small 
business or a family business. That is the 
reason why business institutions that are 
connected with religious organizations 
are permitted to discriminate in favor of 
members of their own religious group. 
Nevertheless, it is never safe to write into 
the statutes an opportunity for a naked 
display of Federal power in such a way 
as to oppress and harass citizens of this 
country simply on the assumption that 
whoever may be charged with enforce- 
ment will do so carefully and discreetly. 

I could not vote for the civil rights 
bill of 1964, even though I was able to 
support every other title and section in 
the bill, because of my strong objection 
on the point I have just spoken about— 
and I feel just as strongly about it now. 

Regardless of any other amendment, 
if, when we come to the final passage of 
this measure, it still places in the hands 
of the Commission the power to deal with 
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small business institutions of eight— 
which is ridiculous—or 25 or 35 or 50, I 
shall be compelled to vote against this 
whole measure, just as I was compelled 
to vote against the civil rights bill of 
1964. 

I appreciate the patience of the Sen- 
ate. I wanted to get that statement clear- 
ly in the Record at some time during the 
debate so that when the time comes when 
and if I am compelled to vote against 
this measure, the reasons will be clear. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 made clear that every 
person in this Nation is entitled to equal 
treatment with regard to a job. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
under the provisions of that act was 
charged with a responsibility of making 
that policy a reality. But the only en- 
forcement power granted the EEOC was 
the authority to seek voluntary compli- 
ance with the law, a weakness which the 
legislation before us today would correct. 

I think it is clear that the majority of 
this Nation’s employers recognize the in- 
tent of Congress to insure fair employ- 
ment practices and have abided by the 
law. But it is also clear that unemploy- 
ment discrimination still exists today, a 
situation which fairminded people can- 
not and should not tolerate. 

Mr. President, the immediate issue be- 
fore us is not whether the EEOC should 
have enforcement powers. Rather the 
issue is what procedures must be used 
in the exercise of that power. As the 
Senate is aware, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has approved a measure which 
requires the EEOC to go to court to en- 
force their rulings. The legislation before 
us here, however, would authorize the 
EEOC, following an investigation of un- 
lawful employment practices and an 
administrativee hearing on such com- 
plaints, to issue an appropriate enforce- 
ment order. That order would be subject 
to a full and complete review in the 
U.S. Courts of Appeals. 

It has been argued that this grant of 
authority is without precedent in the 
law. But that is not the case. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission have similar 
authority. For each of these Agencies, 
this grant of authority has improved 
their capability to protect the public 
from unfair labor practices and con- 
sumer fraud and deception. 

Mr. President, the technical nature of 
this issue should not confuse the fact 
that this is a matter of civil rights. It is 
a matter which tests our commitment to 
equality and basic human fairness. My 
record in the Senate on civil rights 
legislation is one which refiects, I be- 
lieve, a commitment to these values. And 
though some would ask me to do so, I 
will not deviate from the course I have 
set over the last 10 years. 

I support the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Enforcement Act of 1971. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STAFFORD) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development for the calendar 
year 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, January 27, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. STAFFORD) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Peter G. Peterson, of Illinois, 
to be Secretary of Commerce, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the key 
factor in the economic report of the 
President is the continued stubbornness 
of unacceptable unemployment. The 
prediction of a reduction in unemploy- 
ment from 6 percent to 5 percent this 
year based on the present economic plans 
of the Federal Government seems to me 
too optimistic. I had hoped that the eco- 
nomic report would have provided a 
bolder approach to the stubborn problem 
of unemployment through a greatly 
strengthened program of productivity 
increase, adjustment assistance to work- 
ers and others adversely affected by the 
sudden impact of imports or other eco- 
nomic dislocations and manpower train- 
ing. 

Turning to the section of the report 
dealing with the United States and the 
world economy, the administration is 
to be commended for the open-minded 
way in which it is approaching the long- 
term reform of the international mone- 
tary system. However, I would caution 
against expecting too much, too soon 
from the historic interim monetary 
agreement of December 16, 1971. Over 
the long run, this agreement, which in- 
cludes the devaluation of the dollar, will 
strengthen the competitive position of 
American-produced products at home 
and abroad. However, it is probable that 
1972 will see another trade deficit, and 
this should be expected. Our rapidly ex- 
panding economy will generate increased 
demand from imports in 1972 at the same 
time that the relatively stagnant econ- 
omies of Japan and Western Europe will 
limit the demand for American products 
despite the newly more competitive posi- 
tion of these products. While I recognize 
that the forces of protectionism may 
seek to use this short-term development 
to their advantage and may attempt to 
discredit the December 16 agreement as 
the elections approach, it should be 
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widely recognized that the full benefits 
of the currency realinement package will 
not be felt until 1973 and 1974. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515), a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I have 
filed an amendment at the desk. I shall 
not call it up at this time, but I would 
like to take these few movements to ad- 
dress myself to the bill as a whole, or the 
pending business, and in connection 
therewith to make some comments in 
reference to the amendment which I 
have offered. The amendment which I 
have offered, incidentally, is a revision of 
a previous amendment which I have on 
file No. 810. I propose to call up the 
amendment which I filed today at a later 
time in place of calling up No. 810. How- 
ever, what I have had to say on a previ- 
ous occasion in reference to amendment 
No. 810 would be equally applicable to 
the one I have filed today. 

Mr. President, on January 21, the date 
on which I filed the amendment which 
now bears the number 810, I addressed 
myself to the purposes of the bill and 
also to the purposes of the amendment. 
I might say we have had some consider- 
able debate, and at least three or four 
votes, which in substance dealt with the 
question of how the Equal Opportunity 
Employment Act was to be enforced. Of 
course, the Record will show that I have 
voted on a number of occasions to sub- 
stitute the so-called Dominick plan or 
the House plan for the plan contained in 
the Senate committee report, which now 
apparently will be the method of en- 
forcement, the cease-and-desist method 
adopted by the Senate committee and 
now proposed for adoption by the Senate 
as a whole. 

Of course, as I understand the proce- 
dure, if this bill in its present form is 
adopted by the Senate as a whole, there 
will be a conference with the House of 
Representatives, which adopted the court 
enforcement procedure called for in the 
Dominick plan, and there will be some 
further discussion of the type of enforce- 
ment procedure to be used. 

This entire question of the method of 
enforcement seems to me to place many 
Senators, including myself, in a very 
awkward position. I would like to sup- 
port equal employment opportunities, 
but the bill in its present form does not, 
I think, permit me to do so. As I said 
on January 21 when I offered my amend- 
ment, there seems to be an undue surge 
toward the adoption of the cease-and- 
desist method, which smacks of an effort 
to play politics with job discrimination, 
and to leave the entire field in a con- 
stant uproar, resulting in continued 
racial tension and consequent disruption 
of trade and commerce. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, if the 
present conciliation method of enforce- 
ment has not proved to be effective, that 
rather than racing in an unseemly way 
to the ultimate enforcement method or 
technique available, the cease-and-desist 
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method, in an attempt to achieve the 
goals of fair employment practices and 
conciliation of animosities that exist be- 
tween the races, an effort should be made 
to carry this forward on a step-by-step 
basis, to try to demonstrate confidence 
rather than lack of confidence in the 
American court system. 

The Senator from Alabama this morn- 
ing put in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times which I think very 
ably sets forth one of the fundamental 
concepts in our system of law and law 
enforcement, based on the separation of 
powers: That courts, and not executive 
or administrative agencies, are much 
better able to give a consistent enforce- 
ment pattern to the enforcement of laws 
of all kinds; that courts historically and 
traditionally are not subject to the ebb 
and flow of political opinion, they are 
not nearly as subject as political agencies 
to excesses of enforcement, and the judg- 
ments of courts are much more likely to 
have acceptance by the people and by the 
public than are those of political bodies, 
which the public, or parts of the public, 
would hope, from time to time, to be able 
to sway either to more aggressive or less 
aggressive, or more conservative or more 
liberal, interpretations of the law. 

Therefore, for that reason I have con- 
cluded in my own mind that I could not 
possibly support the bill in its present 
form, because the enforcement practice 
that is set forth in the bill contains this 
cease-and-desist provision, which I think 
is an excess which is only warranted, if 
at all, by the most extreme and most 
aggravated condition of noncompliance 
with law. 

Mr. President, this same thought, the 
excesses or the possible and I would say 
historically probable excesses of execu- 
tive or political agencies in enforcing laws 
of this type, has led me to the introduc- 
tion of the amendment which I have sent 
to the desk this afternoon. 

The amendment which I have offered 
seeks to grant some relief to small busi- 
nesses and small labor unions which may, 
under this act, be accused of engaging in 
unfair, discriminatory employment prac- 
tices which are banned by the act. The 
amendment does not seek to exempt 
small businesses or small labor unions; it 
simply seeks to put them on an equal 
footing in terms of enforcement with the 
Federal Government agency which con- 
fronts them. 

I think all of us have files loaded with 
complaints and concerns expressed by 
constituents of government agencies 
abusing the tremendous economic re- 
sources available to them to compel and 
enforce and bully to achieve so-called 
compliance with regulatory authority. I 
know in many cases in my own experi- 
ence as a practicing lawyer of clients who 
have come to my office and said, “You 
know, we have got this complaint,” or, 
“We are under investigation for thus and 
so, and it looks like it is going to cost us 
thousands and thousands of dollars even 
to find out whether we are liable or re- 
sponsible or guilty or not, and frankly, 
we would just rather give in, accept 
whatever they say, and do it their way, 
rather than try to find out whether we 
are right or wrong in the first place, be- 
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cause we can see a swarm of Federal 
agents coming in here, examining our 
books, reviewing our practices, inter- 
viewing our employees, and churning up 
our business here, where our margin of 
profit is very small, and we just economi- 
cally cannot afford to combat in the 
courthouse with a Federal agency, much 
less combat before that same agency 
which is making the charges.” 

I have no answer to that. I guess ina 
sense I may be an idealist. I would like to 
tell this client, “Well, you owe it not only 
to yourself but to other businesses simi- 
larly situated to make this point of law 
or to try to establish this question of fact 
that is in issue in this case, but I cannot, 
in good conscience, tell you to set out to 
defend yourself against the many, many 
very highly qualified experts in this 
field.” 

At the same time, Mr. President, I in 
my practice of law have had large corpo- 
rations come in, under the same circum- 
stances, who have told me, “Mr. Attorney, 
we want you to fight a scorched-earth 
policy on this subject, if it takes 10 
years. We are not going to submit to this, 
and we are willing to set aside the ex- 
penses that it takes to defend it.” 

I have seen that carried out, and I have 
seen such corporations obtain consent 
judgments, where the Government 
finally said, “My God, we cannot afford 
this expenditure any more; we have had 
it out with this company, and we cannot 
afford to devote all our resources to fight- 
ing with this one company. We could go 
after all these little bitty fellows and get 
a lot of precedents established by them 
giving in, so why should we fight the big 
fellow? Let’s take this consent judgment 
and let this big guy off with an easy slap 
on the wrist.” 

Mr. President, I think that is entirely 
unfair, and yet I think every Member of 
the Senate who has had any experience 
with Government activities knows that 
this type of thing goes on. I do not mean 
to be critical, or contend that it is done 
with malevolent intent, but in enforce- 
ment practices, just like anything else, 
the line of least resistance is the one 
that people take. 

If you have two cases and one is easy 
to prosecute and one is difficult, you take 
the one that is easy. If your opposition is 
going to cave in, you push him real hard. 
If the opposition in the other case is go- 
ing to fight back, you say, “Let’s dodge 
that as long as we can.” 

I suggest that we very much need to 
reconsider and review this matter. When 
this amendment is called up, I expect to 
point out a number of instances of other 
enforcement agencies where abuses— 
what I would consider abuses—have been 
committed, as I say, in good faith in most 
instances. But in an unknowing effort 
and an insensitive effort to achieve a fav- 
orable result, to build a good file, a Gov- 
ernment agent has driven a small busi- 
ness out of business, into bankruptcy, in 
a good faith effort to enforce the law. 

Mr. President, at this time I will not 
call up my amendment, under the under- 
standing with the assistant majority 
leader that there will be no rollcall votes 
today. But I do intend to call it up in due 
course in the consideration of this bill. I 
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might say that ultimately, and unfor- 
tunately, if the bill finally comes to a vote, 
with or without the amendment I sug- 
gest, it will be necesary for me to vote 
against it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, just a 
word in reference to the amendment that 
will be called up at a later time by the 
Senator from Georgia. It deals with a 
matter that has been discussed at length 
in the committee, relating to attorneys’ 
fees and other costs recoverable by a 
party who is involved in a complaint 
and prevails. 

I believe that when the amendment 
is offered by the Senator from Georgia, 
there will be comprehensive considera- 
tion of the costs of these employment 
suits, both from the standpoint of small 
business and from the standpoint of in- 
dividuals who are complainants under 
the law. 

Mr. President, the situation as we as- 
sess it at this point is that there will be 
full opportunity, as we return tomorrow 
on this bill, for the proposed legislation 
to be considered for further amendment. 
I know that at this time some amend- 
ments that have been suggested are be- 
ing considered very carefully. It is my 
hope that some of the suggestions that 
will be in amendments can be worked 
out toward the objective of fashioning 
a stronger and sounder bill. I know that 
one which was considered briefly yester- 
day—we had a record vote on it—dealt 
with the services of volunteers. There 
was limited debate, and the record vote 
retained the provision as it is in the bill. 
It was suggested that there is some am- 
biguity as to exactly what is meant by 
the authority to accept volunteer serv- 
ices. It might well be that we will have 
further discussion of that, and perhaps 
by amendment a clarification of it will 
be generally acceptable on the permitted 
volunteer services—those who, for good 
reason, the Commission should be in a 
position to accept as volunteers. 

These are two of the amendments. 
There will be others. We are on the sev- 
enth day, I believe, of debate on this 
issue. Its importance is emphasized by 
the longevity of the debate in which the 
Senate already has engaged. This was 
the first measure to come before the 
Senate upon our return from recess. It 
has been the only major legislative busi- 
ness. We have had a week of debate. The 
amending process is working well and 
will continue to be available to us as 
we return tomorrow. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, without losing 
his right to the floor, for a comment on 
what he has said in reference to my 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. The Senator and his 
staff has worked with me in connection 
with the amendments I have offered and 
it has resulted in a division of the 
amendment which I have offered today. 

I have no enormous disagreement with 
the committee on the subject they wish 
to bring up; but, as I understand, they 
are insisting on my including in my 
amendment something which is different 
from the purpose of the amendment. 
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I would suggest that if they wish to 
pursue the provision of attorneys’ fees 
for individual intervenors in this case, 
they offer an amendment to that effect 
themselves. I simply do not care to insert 
that in my own plan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was not my in- 
tention to suggest that the Senator did 
want personally to include this in his 
amendment, but it is part of the general 
subject matter and probably will be dis- 
cussed at that time. It may be offered 
as ah amendment to the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, based on what the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia has stated, it is 
my distinct understanding, after consul- 
tation with other Senators, that there 
will be no additional rollcall votes today. 

I thank the able Senator for yielding. 

AMENDMENT NO, 818 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), I call up 
amendment No. 818. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 41, lines 15 and 16, strike out the 
words “or in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit.”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the leadership does 
not contemplate any more votes, so I 
will not undertake to present the argu- 
ment in favor of this amendment this 


evening. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
I have the amendment restated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will restate the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 41, lines 15 and 16, strike out the 
words “or in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit.”. 


Mr. ERVIN. The effect of the amend- 
ment is merely to require that all the 
reviews be had in the circuit court of 
the circuit where the proceeding arose, 
rather than having an option of bringing 
them into the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia regardless of where 
they originated. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It has been announced 
that there will be no further votes; so 
if there is no further debate, this will 
be something for this Senate to think 
about over the evening. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srarrorp). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON CERTAIN NOMINA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on certain nominations which 
the committee has considered today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second legislative clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, that was the final quorum call of 
the day, for the information of the cloak- 
rooms. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 
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The Senate will convene at 10 a.m. 
After recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of routine morning 
business, the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The pending question at that time will 
be on agreeing to amendment No. 818 
of the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). No time agree- 
ment has been entered into on that 
amendment. 

I would say, Mr. President, that there 
is a likelihood of one and possibly more 
rolicall votes tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5:07 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
A econ Friday, January 28, 1972, at 

a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 27, 1972: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Robert Stephen Ingersoll, of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Japan. 

U.S. Navy 

Rear Adm. William W. Behrens, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admiral for the duration of his service in 
duties determined by the President to be 
of importance and responsibility within the 
contemplation of subsection (a), title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for which 
duties I have designated Admiral Behrens. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Peter G. Peterson, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, vice Maurice H. Stans. 


Byers 7. wt eye gut E ot Mie Alas elk eis eet 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 27, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace-—Romans 
14: 19. 

Almighty God, our Father, from whom 
all thoughts of truth and peace proceed, 
kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all 
men a true love for peace and guide with 
Thy wisdom those who take counsel for 
the nations of the earth, that in deed and 
in truth Thy kingdom may go forward 
in our world. 

By the might of Thy spirit quench the 
animosity, the greed, and the pride which 
cause man to strive against man, nation 

CXVIII——97—Part 2 


against nations, and people against peo- 
ple. Lead us all in the ways of truth and 
love and hasten the day when war shall 
be no more and when peace shall live in 
the heart of Thy glorious creation. 

We thank Thee for Carl Hayden and 
for his devotion to our country. May we 
learn from his life to be gentle in good- 
ness, strong in spirit, and faithful to the 
highest we know. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 


Without objection, the Journal stands 


approved. 
There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
ON H.R. 10086 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a supple- 
mental report on H.R. 10086, a bill to 
provide increases in appropriation ceil- 
ings and boundary changes in certain 
units of the national park system, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tees: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1972. 
Hon. Cart ALBERT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Due to my nomina- 
tion today by the Committee on Committees 
to the vacancy on the House Appropriations 
Committee created by the death of my col- 
league from Alabama, Congressman George 
W. Andrews, I hereby resign from the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Sincerely, 
Tom BEVILL. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 


privileged resolution (H. Res. 779) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 779 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected to the 
following standing committees of the House 
of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: Tom Bevill, 
Alabama; 

Committee on Banking and Currency: Wil- 
liam P. Curlin, Jr., Kentucky; 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles: Ralph H. Metcalfe, Illinois; 

Committee on Science and Astronautics: 
Bob Bergland, Minnesota. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES—(H. DOC. No. 92-228) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Joint Economic 
Committee and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The American economy is beginning to 
feel the effects of the new policies 
launched last August. 
I undertook the New Economic Policy 
because it was becoming clear that not 
enough was being done to meet our am- 
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bitious goals for the American economy. 
The new measures are designed to bring 
the Nation to higher employment, greater 
price stability, and a stronger interna- 
tional position. 

The essence of the New Economic 
Policy is not the specific list of measures 
we announced on August 15; it is the de- 
termination to do all that is necessary to 
achieve the Nation’s goals. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-one was 
in many ways a good economic year. To- 
tal employment, total output, output per 
person, real hourly earnings, and real in- 
come after tax per person all reached 
new highs. The inflation which had 
plagued the country since 1965 began to 
subside. In the first 8 months of the year 
the rate of inflation was 30 percent less 
than in the same months of 1970. 

But I did not believe this was enough 
to meet the Nation’s needs. Although the 
rate of inflation had declined before Au- 
gust, it was still too high. Although unem- 
ployment stopped rising, it remained 
near 6 percent. In the first part of the 
year, our international balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—the excess of our pay- 
ments to the rest of the world over their 
payments to us—had risen far too high. 

The conditions called for decisive ac- 
tions. On August 15, I announced these 
actions. 

First, I imposed a 90-day freeze on 
prices, wages, and rents. 

Second, I suspended conversion of dol- 
lars into gold and other reserve assets. 

Third, I imposed a temporary sur- 
charge on imports generally at the rate 
of 10 percent. 

Fourth, I proposed a number of tax 
changes intended to stimulate the econ- 
omy, including repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles, a tax credit for invest- 
ment, and reduction of income taxes on 
individuals. At the same time I took 
steps to keep the budget under control. 

The package of measures was unprec- 
edented in scope and degree. My Admin- 
istration had struggled for 2% years in 
an effort to check the inflation we in- 
herited by means more consistent with 
economic freedom than price-wage con- 
trols. But the inflationary momentum 
generated by the policy actions and in- 
actions of 1965-68 was too stubborn to 
be eradicated by these means alone. Or 
at least it seemed that it could only be 
eradicated at the price of persistent high 
unemployment—and this was a price we 
would not ask the American people to 
pay. 

Similarly, more than a decade of bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits had built up 
an overhang of obligations and distrust 
which no longer left time for the gradual 
methods of correction which had been 
tried earlier. 

The measures begun on August 15 will 
have effects continuing long into the fu- 
ture. They cannot be fully evaluated by 
what has happened in the little over 5 
months since that date. Still the results 
up to this point have been extremely 
encouraging. 

The freeze slowed down the rate of in- 
filation dramatically. In the 3 months of 
its duration the index of consumer prices 
rose only 0.4 percent, compared to 1.0 
percent in the previous 3 months. The 
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freeze was a great testimonial to the pub- 
lic spirit of the American people, because 
that result could have been achieved with 
the small enforcement staff we had only 
if the people had been cooperating vol- 
untarily. 

The freeze was followed by a compre- 
hensive, mandatory system of controls, 
with more flexible and equitable stand- 
ards than were possible during the first 90 
days. General principles and specific reg- 
ulations have been formulated, staffs 
have been assembled and cases are being 
decided. This effort is under the direction 
of citizens on the Price Commission and 
Pay Board, with advice from other citi- 
zens on special panels concerned with 
health services, State and local govern- 
ment, and rent. These citizens are doing 
a difficult job, doing it well, and the Na- 
tion is in their debt. 

While this inflation-control system 
was being put in place, vigorous action 
was going forward on the international 
front. The suspension of the converti- 
bility of the dollar was a shock felt 
around the world. The surcharge em- 
phasized the need to act swiftly and de- 
cisively to improve our position. Happily, 
the process of adjustment began 
promptly, without disrupting the flow 
of international business. Other curren- 
cies rose in cost relative to the U.S. dollar. 
As a result, the cost of foreign goods 
increased relative to the cost of U.S. 
goods, improving the competitive posi- 
tion of American workers and industries. 
International negotiations were begun 
to stabilize exchange rates at levels that 
would help in correcting the worldwide 
disequilibrium, of which the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit was the most 
obvious symptom. These negotiations led 
to significant agreements on a number of 
points: 

1. Realignment of exchange rates, with 
other currencies rising in cost relative to 
the dollar, as part of which we agreed 
to recommend to Congress that the price 
of gold in dollars be raised when progress 
had been made in trade liberalization. 

2. Commitment to discussion of more 
general reform of the international 
monetary system. 

3. Widening of the permitted range of 
variation of exchange rates, pending 
other measures of reform. 

4. Commitment to begin discussions 
to reduce trade barriers, including some 
most harmful to the United States. 

5. Assumption of a larger share of the 
costs of common defense by some of our 
allies. 

6. Elimination of the temporary U.S. 
surcharge on imports. 

The third part of the August 15 action 
was the stimulative tax program. Enact- 
ment of this package by Congress. al- 
though not entirely in the form I had 
proposed, put in place the final part of 
my New Economic Policy. 

In part as a result of this program, 
economic activity rose more rapidly in 
the latter pa't of the year. In the fourth 
quarter real output increased at the an- 
nual rate of 6 percent, compared with 
about 3 percent in the 2 previous quar- 
ters. Employment rose by about 1.1 mil- 
lion from July to December, and only an 
extraordinarily la ge rise of the civilian 
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labor force—1.3 million—kept unemploy- 
ment from falling. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-two be- 
gins on a note of much greater confi- 
dence than prevailed 6 or 12 months ago. 
Output is rising at a rate which will boost 
employment rapidly and eat into unem- 
ployment. There is every reason to ex- 
pect this rate of increase to continue. 
The Federal Government has contributed 
impetus to this advance by tax reductions 
and expenditure increases. The Federal 
Reserve has taken steps to create the 
monetary conditions necessary for rapid 
economic expansion. 

The operation of the new control sys- 
tem in an economy without inflationary 
pressure of demand holds out great prom- 
ise of sharply reducing the inflation rate. 
We are converting the fear of perpetual 
inflation into a growing hope for price 
stability. We are lifting from the people 
the frustrating anxiety about what their 
savings and their income will be worth a 
year from now or 5 years from now. 

For the first time in over a decade the 
United States is moving decisively to re- 
store strength to its international eco- 
nomic position. 

The outlook is bright, but much re- 
mains to be done. The great problem is 
to get the unemployment rate down from 
the 6-percent level where it was in 1971. 
It was reduced from that level in the six- 
ties by a war buildup; it must be reduced 
from that level in the seventies by the 
creation of peacetime jobs. 

It is obvious that the unemployment 
problem has been intensified by the re- 
duction of over 2 million defense-related 
jobs and by the need to squeeze down in- 
fiation. But 6 percent unemployment is 
too much, and I am determined to reduce 
that number significantly in 1972. 

To that end I proposed the tax reduc- 
tion package of 1971. Federal expendi- 
tures will rise by $25.2 billion between 
last fiscal year and fiscal 1972. Together 
these tax reductions and expenditure in- 
creases will leave a budget deficit of $38.8 
billion this year. If we were at full em- 
ployment in the present fiscal year, ex- 
penditures would exceed receipts by $8.1 
billion. This is strong medicine, and I do 
not propose to continue its use, but we 
have taken it in order to give a powerful 
stimulus to employment. 

We have imposed price and wage con- 
trols to assure that the expansion of de- 
mand does not run to waste in more 
inflation but generates real output and 
real employment. 

We have suspended dollar convertibil- 
ity and reduced the international cost of 
the dollar which will help restore the 
competitive position of U.S. workers and 
thereby generate jobs for them. 

We have instituted a public service em- 
ployment program to provide jobs di- 
rectly for people who find it especially 
hard to get work. 

We have expanded the number of peo- 
ple on federally assisted manpower pro- 
grams to record levels. 

We have established computerized Job 
Banks to help match up jobseekers and 
job vacancies. 

We have proposed welfare reform to 
increase incentives to employment. 
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We have proposed special revenue 
sharing for manpower programs, to make 
them more effective. 

We have proposed revision of the mini- 
mum wage system to remove obstacles to 
the employment of young and inexperi- 
enced workers. 

We expect that these measures, and 
others, will contribute to a substantial 
reduction of unemployment. 

In addition to getting unemployment 
down, a second major economic task be- 
fore us is to develop and apply the price- 
wage control system, which is still in its 
formative stage, to the point where its 
objective is achieved. The objective of 
the controls is a state of e“sirs in which 
reasonable price stability can be main- 
tained without controls. That state of 
affairs can and will be reached. How 
long it will take, no one can say. We will 
persevere until the goal is reached, but 
we will not keep the controls one day 
longer than necessary. 

The success of the stabilization pro- 
gram depends fundamentally upon the 
cooperation of the American people. This 
means not only compliance with the reg- 
ulations. It means also mutual under- 
standing of the difficulties that all of 
us—working people, businessmen, con- 
sumers, farmers, Government officials— 
encounter in this new and complicated 
program. Our experience in the past few 
months convinces me that we shall have 
this necessary ingredient for success. 

We embarked last year on another 
great task—to create an international 
economic system in which we and others 
can reap the benefits of the exchange of 
goods and services without danger to 
our domestic economies. Despite all the 
troubles in this field in recent years both 
the American people and our trading 
partners are enjoying on a large scale 
than ever before what is the object of 
the whole international economic exer- 
cise—consumption of foreign goods that 
are better or cheaper or more interest- 
ing than domestic goods, as well as for- 
eign travel and profitable investment 
abroad. 

We don’t want to reduce these benefits. 
We want to expand them. To do that, we 
in the United States must be able to pay 
in the way that is best—chiefly by selling 
abroad those things that we produce best 
or more cheaply, including the products 
of our agriculture and our other high- 
technology industries. This is our objec- 
tive in the international discussions 
launched by our acts of last year and 
continuing this year. 

These tasks, in which Government 
takes the lead, are superimposed on the 
fundamental task of the American econ- 
omy, upon which the welfare of the peo- 
ple most depends and which is basically 
performed by the people and not by the 
Government. That fundamental task is 
the efficient and innovative production 
of the goods and services that the Amer- 
ican people want. That is why I have 
emphasized the need for greater produc- 
tivity and a resurgence of the competi- 
tive spirit. 

The outstanding performance of the 
American economy in this respect pro- 
vides a background of strength which 
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permits the Government to face its eco- 
nomic problems with confidence and to 
bring about a new prosperity without in- 
fiation and without war. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
JANUARY 27, 1972. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER BEGINS 
COMPLETE USE OF TOTALLY RE- 
CYCLED PAPER 


(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the printing of the Tuesday, January 25, 
Chicago Sun-Times marked a first in the 
history of major American newspapers 
and also another milestone reached in 
the continuing effort to preserve our en- 
vironment. 

The paper for the entire Sun-Times 
edition was made without cutting down 
a single tree. It was the product of re- 
cycling old newspapers at a Field En- 
terprises Inc., paper plant, the FSC Paper 
Corp., in Alsip, a Chicago suburb. 

The Field Enterprises mill uses a spe- 
cial deinking process to reclaim old 
newspapers and turn them into rolls of 
paper for future editions of the Field 
newspapers and 30 other papers. The 
daily production of the plant is more 
than 260 tons of newsprint. Nearly 
115,000 tons of waste paper are used 
annually in the process. 

Recycling at the Field plant annually 
conserves 1.5 million trees for other uses. 
Estimates indicate that deinked paper 
saves U.S. newspapers about $3 million 
@ year because raw materials and plant 
are located closer to pressrooms, and 
the United States saves almost $50 mil- 
lion in international payments. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past few years, 
much has been said about what each of 
us must do to save our ever-diminishing 
natural resources. But in the final analy- 
sis, our individual efforts, significant. 
though they may be, will not be the de- 
cisive factor in the battle for the en- 
vironment. What will be needed are more 
of the substantial measures, measures 
along the lines of those recently taken 
by the Chicago Sun-Times. 

When we consider that the Sun-Times. 
has a daily circulation of almost 550,000: 
and a Sunday circulation of over 700,000, 
we begin to realize the true significance 
of their recent action. I believe that the 
Sun-Times has set a truly noteworthy 
precedent—a precedent that hopefully 
will be followed by many other Ameri- 
can newspapers in the near future. 


THE FISCAL POLICY 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minutes and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
you made a statement for release to the 
afternoon papers entited “A Straight 
Look At The Economy” and treated a 
number of the subjects having to do with 
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the economy pointing out inflation had 
averaged 5.5 percent in the last 2% years. 

I would like to invite to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of the mem- 
bership that the inflation rate now is 2.3 
percent and reducing and it is the lowest 
it has been in a number of years. 

You pointed out intolerable, increasing 
unemployment. You failed to point out 
that we are in a transition period between 
a Democrat wartime economy and a 
Republican peacetime economy and that 
the unemployment rate is just 2 percent 
above the full employment concept by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In addition to which, we now have 
currently employed over 80 million peo- 
ple in the United States which is the 
highest in the history of the country and 
the budget deficit that many of our Mem- 
bers seem to deplore—those Members 
who vote for every spending program in 
the Congress—I should point out that the 
budget submitted by the President of 
$246 billion contains in it—and get this— 
$181 billion of uncontrollable expenses 
that have been enacted by this and 
previous Congresses—Democrat con- 
trolled. 

Seventy-two percent of the budget is 
uncontrollable. 

In the Tax Reform Act of 1969 and the 
Tax Cut Act we the Congress enacted last 
year, $22.4 billion income would have 
been generated by 1973, but the people 
retain this and it also helps to create 
these deficits. Let us put the saddle 
where it belongs, Mr. Speaker, on the 
Congress, not the President. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old saying that figures do not lie. For 
fiscal 1970, the Nixon budget request for 
appropriations was $135.2 billion. Con- 
gress cut that request for appropriations 
in the appropriation bills by $5.6 billion. 
The President had predicted a surplus 
that year of $3.4 billion. Despite the ap- 
propriation cut by the Congress of al- 
most $6 billion, the deficit was $2.8 bil- 
lion. 

For fiscal 1971 the budget request for 
appropriations was $140.1 billion. Con- 
gress appropriated $138.4 billion in regu- 
lar annual appropriation bills in that 
budget year, or a cut of $1.7 billion in 
the President’s request. That year he pre- 
dicted a surplus of $1.3 billion. There was 
a deficit of $23 billion. 

In fiscal 1972 the Nixon budget request 
for appropriations was $158.7 billion. 
Congress appropriated $156.5 billion, or 
a cut of $2.2 billion. 

The original deficit predicted was $11.6 
billion. The projected deficit now is some- 
thing like $40 billion, so much so that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is now 
considering a new increase in the debt 
ceiling. As a matter of fact, the projec- 
tion for the 4 years of this administra- 
tion is that the unified deficit will be 
something like $90 billion, or $124 billion 
on the Federal funds basis, one of the 
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largest wartime or peacetime deficit in 
the history of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these deficits are 
not caused by congressional overappro- 
priation. Each year Congress has sub- 
stantially reduced the appropriations 
bills requests made by the executive. They 
are caused by the failure of this admin- 
istration to sponsor economic policies 
that make possible full production and 
full employment in this country. 


THE FISCAL SITUATION 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I am sure made one or two in- 
advertant errors in his comments. As I 
recall, he talked about $129 billion and 
$158 billion. I think the truth is he left 
out $100 billion in each case. The figures 
that he had in his comments are right, 
except he just left $100 billion off in each 
instance. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is correct 
as far as the unified budget is concerned. 
The totals were $213 billion in fiscal 1970, 
$236.4 billion for fiscal 1971, and $249.8 
billion in fiscal 1972. 

I was referring to the funds handled in 
the fiscal year appropriations bills each 
session and the effect is the same. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But the second 
point, Mr. Speaker, is that the gentleman 
from Louisiana talked about a reduction 
in obligational authority. The Congress 
may have done that but I want to look 
at the specifics on the record. On the 
other hand, the Congress under the lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Louisiana 
and others added to all the deficits by 
the actual enactment of certain author- 
izing legislation that forced greater ex- 
penditures over those requested by the 
administration, and as the gentleman 
knows authorizations are an integral 
part of fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, there will be the usual 
chorus of outrage from critics of the ad- 
ministration about the size of the ex- 
pected deficit for this year, now that the 
budget is out. And as usual, the shrillest 
cries will come from those whose philos- 
ophy of government, and whose heedless 
contribution to the spawning of new pro- 
grams, qualifies them least to talk of fis- 
cal sanity. Many of these same critics 
have been consistent in their advocacy 
of a more “expansionist” fiscal policy, 
to provide greater stimulus for an econ- 
omy with a 6 percent unemployment 
rate. Obviously, you cannot have it both 
ways: To be more “expansionist” the 
budget would have to show an even 
greater deficit. 

We all know that economic policy is 
one of balance—one of trade-offs between 
countering trends and pressure. If we 
are going to be honest with the Ameri- 
can people we will decide as politicians 
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where our greatest economic threat lies, 
will advocate balanced policies to mini- 
mize that threat, and will not try to pre- 
tend we can have it one way today, an- 
other way tomorrow, wherever the short- 
term policies of economic comment will 
take us. 

The President has put it all together in 
his budget. He has sought a balanced 
plan for economic progress. We on this 
side of the aisle are going to support such 
a plan, and to see that those who want 
to play it all ways—now calling for a 
lower deficit, now urging fiscal expan- 
sionism, now deploring the size of ex- 
penditures they have played a part in 
creating, now advocating new and more 
expensive programs—are properly ex- 
posed for their efforts to manipulate the 
American people in this vital area of 
concern. 


PEACE CORPS SHOULD BE FUNDED 
AT HIGHEST POSSIBLE LEVEL 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps is probably one of the best 
ideas in foreign policy in this century, 
yet it faces today a serious challenge to 
its continued effectiveness. 

Both the House and Senate have au- 
thorized expenditures for the Peace 
Corps of $77.2 million for fiscal 1972, but 
the House has appropriated only $68 
million. 

This reduction is made even more 
critical by the fact that the Peace Corps 
operated on a continuing resolution for 
the first 3 months of this fiscal year 
with a ceiling of $82.2 million, for the 
next 3 months at $77.2 million figure, 
and for the past month at $72 million. 

Thus the Corps has obligated in good 
faith moneys under these higher author- 
izations and, should this lower level pre- 
vail, will be forced to recoup these funds 
during the remaining months of this 
fiscal year. 

Even at a level of $72 million the 
Peace Corps may be forced to cease 
operations in as many as 15 countries 
and curtail its activities in some 40 
others by mid-February. 

Under the direction of Joe Blatchford, 
the Peace Corps has included an increas- 
ing number of highly skilled volunteers 
who have carried this Nation’s tech- 
nological advancements to underdevel- 
oped nations where they have combatted 
disease, introduced new agricultural 
techniques and helped to raise the qual- 
ity of life. 

Applications to the Peace Corps by vol- 
unteers are at a 5-year high. Foreign 
governments have requested an addi- 
tional 2,000 volunteers. Yet, despite its 
popularity at home and abroad, the 
Corps will be required to say “no” to the 
volunteers and to those countries seeking 
our help in their development. 

The Corps, Mr. Speaker, should, in my 
judgment, be given the opportunity to 
continue appropriations for the Peace 
Corps at $77.2 million and I am hopeful 
this is the level at which it will be funded. 
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NORTH VIETNAM DOES NOT WANT 
PEACE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Mr. COLLIER. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, it should 
now be obvious to anyone with reasonable 
intelligence that North Vietnam does not 
want peace in Southeast Asia. Hanoi’s 
response to President Nixon's eight-point 
Indochina peace plan is arrogant and 
deceitful. It again becomes evident that 
totalitarian dictatorships prefer human 
suffering to a peace which merely pro- 
vides the right of the people to make a 
choice of the government under which 
they are to live. That is the singular is- 
sue as the situation now stands in South- 
east Asia notwithstanding the smoke- 
screen of political rhetoric here at home 
and upon which Hanoi is leaning so 
heavily. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BUDGETS 


(Mr. CEDERBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with interest to the majority 
leader and his discussion about the eco- 
nomic situation. I have just spent all 
morning in the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee on that very subject. We can all 
get together and deplore budget deficits, 
which, of course, I think we all do, I 
would, however, point out the gentleman 
has to share some responsibility in this 
area because there are two sides to budg- 
ets. There is the spending side and the 
receipt side. 

The gentleman is the ranking member 
on the Ways and Means Committee. 

We had a tax reduction in 1964, an- 
other in 1969, and another in 1971; which 
substantially reduces the revenues while 
at the same time we are increasing on 
the expenditure side. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
majority leader if he supports the pro- 
posal for a total spending ceiling so that 
we can bring under control what the gen- 
tleman has been deploring. 

Mr. BOGGS. I have grave doubts about 
that proposal. We have done that before. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am talking about 
an emergency. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman really 
does not touch the issue. The gentleman 
knows that that decline in revenue is al- 
most entirely attributable to the econ- 
omy. The President himself admits that. 
That is why he sends up what he calls 
a full-employment budget. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I completely agree 
with the gentleman on that point. One 
of the reasons for the downturn in the 
economy is that we have seen 2.5 million 
people leave the military and military- 
defense-related industry, moving from 
war to peace. 

In other words, it was easy to have a 
booming prosperity—which we did—and 
a 4-percent unemployment with a full- 
blown economy, while the guns were 
booming and the Nation’s industry was 
geared for war. 
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But now the President is ending the 
war. We have to readjust the lives and 
incomes of 24% million people in this 
one area alone. Of course, we are going 
to have this turndown, and the reduc- 
tion in the revenues of the Government. 
It certainly does not help to have the 
Congress, at the same time, escalating 
expenditures and expanding programs. 

There is no way I know that the Pres- 
ident can spend one dime of public mon- 
ey that Congress has not authorized, and 
the Congress ought to be willing to bear 
this responsibility and blame. It is nei- 
ther candid nor conscionable to try to 
pass the buck to the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


PROVIDING PAY COMPARABILITY 
ADJUSTMENTS FOR CERTAIN 
HOUSE EMPLOYEES WHOSE PAY 
RATES ARE SPECIFICALLY FIXED 
BY HOUSE RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I call up a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 741) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 741 

Resolved, That until otherwise provided by 
law, effective as of January 1, 1972, the per 
annum gross rate of pay of each employee 
(except an employee who is an elected officer 
of the House) whose pay is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House and is fixed at a specific 
rate by House resolution is increased by an 
amount equal to 5.5 per centum of his per 
annum gross rate of pay. No rate of pay shall 
be increased by reason of the adoption of 
this resolution to an amount in excess of the 
rate of basic pay of level V of the Executive 
Schedule contained in section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code. The contingent fund of 
the House is made available to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, line 4, 
immediately following the word “the” strike 
out the word “House)"” and insert “House or 
who is an Official Reporter of Debates or an 
Official Reporter to Committees,)” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman re- 
serves the right to object to the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. HALL. I do, until it is explained, 
Mr. Speaker. 

I wonder if the gentleman would take 
time to explain the amendment, which 
was a little more than I anticipated. I 
yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not understand what my distinguished 
friend from Missouri means when he 
says it “was a little more than I antici- 
pated.” 

The effect of the amendment, I might 
say to my friend from Missouri, is to 
strike from the original resolution, House 
Resolution 741, those who record—the 
stenographers who record—the debates 
or the colloquies such as we are having 
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now on the floor of the House, and those 
who record—those House employees, 
stenographers who record—the commit- 
tee debates. 

Mr. HALL. Is that because they are 
now drawing excessive pay above the rate 
of level V of the Executive Schedule? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might say to my friend from Missouri 
they are not drawing excessive pay in any 
sense or above what he states, but the 
committee decided that their salaries at 
the current level—at least the committee 
insofar as it relates to this resolution de- 
cided that the top is at about $35,000 
and it goes down a little bit lower—that 
their compensation is adequate at this 
time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
agree with the gentleman insofar as his 
last sentence is concerned, and I might 
add that it is time we all considered re- 
ductions in lieu of additions, if we are 
serious about inflation and fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Under my reservation, may I make one 
further inquiry as to the general con- 
tent of House Resolution 741, as amend- 
ed? Am I to understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that this does not involve the regular 
employees, the Member-appointed em- 
ployees on Capitol Hill, but that the sav- 
ing clause there is “whose pay is dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House and is 
fixed at a specific rate by House reso- 
lution?” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is precisely correct, and if he 
will withdraw his reservation so that I 
can briefly explain the resolution, I shall 
be glad to yield further for any other 
questions that he might have. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, that is all I 
seek. I will withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under the system long in exist- 
ence here, a number of the employees of 
the House who actually work here every 
day, a number of whom I can see at the 
desk now, are not within the overall Fed- 
eral pay structure nor are they employees 
of individual Members of this body. They 
are, therefore, distinguished by that dif- 
ference. Each and every time in past 
years that committee staff or Member 
staff allowances have been increased, the 
Committee on House Administration has 
made an effort to keep these—I call them 
rather isolated employees—at a level 
commensurate with that of our own 
staffs and the committee staffs. 

Following the rule set down by phases 
I and II of the President’s economic pol- 
icy, determination was made that Fed- 
eral employees subject to the recommen- 
dation of those for whom they worked 
could get up to 5.5 percent raises on the 
individual Member’s recommendation or 
on the recommendation of the respective 
committee chairmen. 

I have no statistics with respect to the 
decisions made by the individual Mem- 
bers, but I can report to the House that 
every one of the committee chairmen 
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recommended 5.5 percent increases for 
their employees. 

This leaves this small group of 33 peo- 
ple, excluding the official reporters, with- 
out the benefit of that 5.5 percent raise. 
The effect of this resolution would be to 
give them that. 

The total cost per annum of this reso- 
lution is $23,857, approximately $20,000 
per annum less than it would have been 
had the Reporters been included. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate that there is 
a total of 33 majority and minority em- 
ployees involved. 

Does the gentleman from Missouri 
have any further question? 

Mr. HALL. No, Mr. Speaker. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. I think the 
gentleman’s explanation has been ade- 
quate and it would appear to me that 
this is equitable and just. 

I compliment the Committee on House 
Administration for being a good watch- 
dog of the contingent fund. 

As I understand it, this resolution is di- 
rected to equity for those who do not 
have statutory appointments? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
is precisely correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENT OF COM- 
PENSATION FOR CERTAIN COM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I call up a 
privileged resolution—House Resolution 
769—and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 769 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives such sums as may be necessary 
to pay the compensation for services per- 
formed during the period beginning January 
3, 1972, and ending at the close of January 31, 
1972, by each person (1) who, on January 2, 
1972, was employed by a standing commit- 
tee or any select committee of the Ninety- 
second Congress and whose salary was paid 
under authority of a House resolution adopt- 
ed during the Ninety-second Congress, or 
who was appointed after January 2, 1972, to 
fill an existing vacancy or a vacancy occur- 
ring subsequent to January 2, 1972, and (2) 
who is certified by the chairman of the ap- 
propriate committee as performing such serv- 
ices for such committee during such period. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the effect of this resolution, 
House Resolution 769, is very simple. The 
effect of it is to allow all of the commit- 
tees of the House to expend moneys at the 
level at which the House authorized them 
to spend last year for a period of 1 month. 
This will enable the respective and dis- 
tinguished committee chairmen to pre- 
pare their budgets for this year and will 
give the Subcommittee on Accounts an 


opportunity to schedule hearings which, 
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indeed, we will do on their desires for the 
current year. 

I might report that all but one com- 
mittee to my knowledge has carryover 
money expended and moneys from last 
year. 

I might report also that the committee 
chairmen and the ranking minority 
members have been assiduous in comply- 
ing with the House Administration re- 
quirement that they report monthly all 
of their expenditures, their list of em- 
ployees, and activities. 

To me this is particularly important 
because the Members will remember that 
in the series of resolutions authorizing 
committee moneys for the past year we 
emphasized the responsibilities that com- 
mittees have under last year’s Reorga- 
nization Act to exercise their oversight 
responsibilities. They have done so and I 
think they have done so admirably. 

Mr. Speaker, the one instance where a 
committee is short of funds, in the 
amount of approximately $31,000—that 
is, without this continuing resolution— 
they would be $31,000 short. 

The subcommittee will take that into 
consideration, and that amount will be 
deducted from the amount that the com- 
mittee requests in the next Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 8085, AGE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR CIVIL SERVICE APPLICANTS 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 616 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 616 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8085) relating to age requirements for ap- 
pointments to positions in executive agen- 
cies and in the competitive service. After 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service now printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amendment 
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under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of such consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. QUILLEN) , pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 616 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
8085 regarding age requirements for Fed- 
eral employees. The resolution also pro- 
vides that it shall be in order to consider 
the committee substitute as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The purpose of H.R. 8085 is to estab- 
lish a congressional policy which will re- 
quire the Government to promote em- 
ployment or promotion of persons based 
on ability rather than age, and prohibit 
arbitrary age discrimination. Excepted as 
well as competitive employees would be 
covered. 

The President would be authorized to 
establish a maximum age requirement 
for appointment in the civil service when 
the requirement is established on the 
basis of a determination that age is an 
occupational qualification necessary to 
the performance of duties. 

The present law stating the existing 
policy against discrimination as to age 
and the present law authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to set minimum 
and maximum age limitations for em- 
ployment by the U.S. Park Police would 
be repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 616 in order that the 
bill may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 616 will permit consideration 
of H.R. 8085 under an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. In addition, the 
rule makes the language substituted by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in order as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The purpose of the bill is to reaffirm 
the present congressional policy against 
discrimination with respect to age in the 
competitive service of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and to extend this policy, with 
necessary flexibility, to all Federal em- 
ployment. 

The bill establishes a policy which will 
require the Federal Government to pro- 
mote employment of persons based upon 
ability to perform the job in question 
rather than age and will prohibit age 
discrimination in all Federal employ- 
ment. 

At the same time the bill authorizes 
the President to establish a maximum 
age requirement to any position in the 
executive agencies or the competitive 
service if it is determined that age is a 
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bona fide requirement for successful job 
performance. If a maximum age limit is 
established in any job category, the Pres- 
ident is required to send to the two Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees a 
statement of justification and explana- 
tion at least 60 days before the age re- 
quirement goes into effect. 

Finally, the bill repeals the existing 
authority of the Secretary of Labor to 
fix the minimum and maximum age 
limits within which appointments may 
be made to the positions in the Park 
Police. 

Existing law, which prohibits age dis- 
crimination makes no allowances for any 
exceptions. Therefore, Federal agencies 
which meet such a situation must go to 
Congress for relief. This is what the De- 
partment of Interior did with respect to 
its Park Police. Two other departments 
have already requested exceptions in 
particular cases, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of Transporta- 
tion. It seems far wiser to provide ad- 
ministrative relief by statute so that in 
exceptional cases where age is a factor 
of occupational qualification this fact 
should be recognized. 

No cost to the Government is antici- 
pated except for minimal administrative 
costs. The legislation is the outgrowth 
of a request by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

There are no dissenting views. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 9] 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Downing 
Dwyer Kluczynski 
Edmondson Landgrebe 
Edwards, Calif. Landrum 
Edwards, La. Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
McClure 
McKay 
McKinney 
Mailliard 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baring 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Blanton 


Hosmer 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Pa. 
Keith 

Kemp 


Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Gude 

Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass, 
Hicks, Wash. 


Blatnik 
Bo 


Moorhead 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nix 
O’Konski 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Rallisback 
Rhodes 
Rogers 


Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
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Rosenthal 
Runnels 

St Germain 
Scheuer 
Schneebelt 


Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Teague, Calif. 
Udall 
Uliman 


Wampler 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 


Smith, Calif. Yatron 


Smith, Iowa Van Deerlin Young, Fla. 
Smith, N.Y. Waldie Zion 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 305 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
coenee under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE APPLICANTS 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8085) relating to 
age requirements for appointments to 
positions in executive agencies and in the 
competitive service. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. HENDERSON). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8085, with Mr. 
Wacconner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
HENDERSON) will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr, HENDERSON). 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished Chairman. of the full Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
DULSKI). 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I spon- 
sored H.R. 8085 on the basis of an official 
recommendation sent to Congress by the 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

There are two main objectives: 

First, it reaffirms the Government’s 
strict policy against discrimination be- 
cause of age in employment in the com- 
petitive service and extends that policy 
to all employment in the Federal serv- 
ice. 

Second, the bill recognizes the need 
for providing some flexibility in this area 
by authorizing the President, or his 
agent, to establish maximum age limits 
for appointments to positions in execu- 
tive agencies where age is found to be a 
necessary qualification. 

The authority granted to the Presi- 
dent under this bill would be similar to 
that now held by the Secretary of Labor 
with respect to positions in private in- 
dustry. 

At the present time there is an out- 
right statutory ban against the estab- 
lishment of a maximum age limit for 
employment in the competitive service. 
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Since the existing law does not provide 
for administrative exceptions, any 
agency that feels it has positions need- 
ing exception must now look to the Con- 
gress for individual relief. 

A number of agencies have indicated 
that they will seek authority from the 
Congress to establish maximum age 
limits for certain types of positions. 

Our Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service believes that instead of action on 
individual requests, it would be far more 
desirable to authorize the President, or 
his designated agent, to set maximum 
age limits for such positions. 

In view of the strong desire of the 
Congress to eliminate age discrimination 
in Federal employment, except where 
absolutely necessary, this legislation pro- 
vides for advance congressional review 
of any proposed exception. 

Thus, there is no danger that the pro- 
posed authority to set maximum age 
limits will be abused by the President or 
his designated agent. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
authority to establish maximum age re- 
quirements, where necessary, should be 
vested in the President, subject to con- 
gressional review, and I, therefore, urge 
the passage of H.R. 8085. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
8085, a bill relating to age requirements 
for appointments to positions in execu- 
tive agencies and in the competitive 
service. 

First, may I say that this bill before 
us has no cost implications. Secondly, 
it is an administration proposal; and, 
thirdly, all it does, basically, is to pro- 
vide an orderly and uniform procedure 
for establishing age requirements for en- 
trance into Federal Government posi- 
tions. 

BACKGROUND 


There is at present an outright ban 
on establishing maximum age limits for 
entry into the competitive service. This 
present policy against age discrimina- 
tion in Federal employment dates back to 
1956 when Congress wrote into the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act (70 
Stat. 355) a prohibition against the use 
of appropriated funds to pay the salary 
of any Federal employee who sets a 
maximum age for entry into any posi- 
tion in the competitive service. 

There has been an exception when 
the Secretary of Interior, in 1969, was 
granted the authority to set minimum 
and maximum age limits for U.S. Park 
Police. The legislation did not go through 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

So far in this session of Congress our 
committee has had requests from the 
Attorney General for authority to set age 
limits for several of his law enforcement 
positions and from the Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation to set age 
limits for air controllers. In time, there 
will undoubtedly be more such requests. 

On Monday, September 27th, the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service voted out an air controller bill, 
H.R. 8083, with a section relating to age 
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requirements in the original bill deleted 
to conform to the principles detailed in 
the legislation before us today. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Age, by itself, should never be a bar to 
employment, either in private industry or 
in the Federal Government. In keeping 
with this principle, H.R. 8085 reaffirms 
congressional policy against discrimina- 
tion as to age. But, it is equally desirable 
that a degree of flexibility, similar to 
that already existing for positions in pri- 
vate industry, be provided for Federal 
positions to permit exceptions without 
the necessity for congressional action in 
each case when age is found to be a bona 
fide occupational qualification. 

The primary effects of the bill before 
you would be to give the President an 
administrative authority, with congres- 
sional control, that is parallel to the au- 
thority granted to the Secretary of Labor 
for positions in private industry—Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967, 81 Stat. 602. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


To insure continued congressional in- 
terest and control, the President or his 
agent is required to give notice to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the House and Senate at least 
60 days prior to establishing a maximum 
age requirement. The report to the two 
committees must include a full and com- 
plete statement concerning the need for 
such a maximum age requirement. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Civil Service in July took testimony on 


H.R. 8085 from the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and representatives 
of several Federal Government employee 
organizations. 

Chairman Hampton fully supported 
the proposed legislation. The employee 
organizations objected to the bill so long 
as there was no congressional control. 

The bill was amended in subcommittee 
to provide this congressional control. 

Cost 


The only cost involved, as I stated 
earlier, would be minimal, arising from 
general administrative costs. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, this is a noncontro- 
versial bill, sponsored by the administra- 
tion, with little or no costs. It emphasizes 
ability rather than age as a prerequisite 
for a Federal Government job. But, H.R. 
8085 provides for flexibility in Federal 
personnel management where age be- 
comes a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation by authorizing the President to set 
a maximum age in making an appoint- 
ment to a position in an executive agency 
as in the competitive service. 

Congressional control is guaranteed by 
giving the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of the Senate and House at 
least 60 days advance notice with full 


justification for the proposed Presidential 
action. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge all Members’ 
support of this bill. 
APPLICATION OF H.R. 8085 TO THE POSTAL SERV- 
ICE 
I wish to call attention to the state- 
ments appearing in the first full para- 
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graph on page 5 of the committee’s re- 
port on H.R. 8085. 

The last sentence of that paragraph 
states that the U.S. Postal Service is 
specifically excluded from the definition 
of “independent establishment” in sec- 
tion 104 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, and, therefore, is not covered by 
the provisions of the new section 7155. 

The new section 7155, as added by 
H.R. 8085, authorizes the President to es- 
tablish maximum age requirements in 
connection with appointments to posi- 
tions in an “Executive agency” or in the 
“competitive service,” when such require- 
ments are necessary. 

After the report was filed, the ques- 
tion arose as to the correctness of the 
statement on page 5 of the report, con- 
cerning application of the new provisions 
to the Postal Service. 

Section 410(b) of title 39, United 
States Code, specifically provides that the 
provisions of chapter 71 of title 5 shall 
apply to the Postal Service. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that any amendments 
to the provisions of chapter 71 of title 
5, likewise would be applicable to the 
Postal Service unless specifically pro- 
vided otherwise. 

Since the first section of H.R. 8085 
adds a new section 7155 to chapter 71, 
and in view of the doubts which arose 
after the Committee Report was filed, 
Chairman DuLsKI requested the Post- 
master General to furnish his comments 
on this question. I will insert at the end 
of my statement the letter Chairman 
Dutsk1 addressed to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the reply dated September 28, 
1971, from the Senior Assistant Postmas- 
ter General and General Counsel, David 
A. Nelson. 

The reply agrees with our conclusion 
that the statement in the report is er- 
roneous, but does not agree that all 
amendments to chapter 71 of title 5, 
United States Code, enacted hereafter, 
would automatically apply to the Postal 
Service. 

The letter points out that subsequent 
amendments might not be within the 
framework created by the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act, and would be conflicting 
and completely contrary to other provi- 
sions in the Postal Reorganization Act. 
The Postal Service recommends that 
specific provisions be included if it is 
the intent of Congress that the Postal 
Service be subject to amendments to 
chapter 71 and other provisions specifi- 
cally referred to in section 410 of the 
Postal Reorganization Act. 

The questions raised in this matter 
are not easy ones to answer. We do not 
need to resolve the issue at the present 
time. The committee hereafter can es- 
tablish a policy, as it may desire, in 
making subsequent amendments to the 
appropriate provisions of title 5 appli- 
cable to the Postal Service. In this par- 
ticular case, it is not important. 

The Postal Service in its reply stated 
that the amendment proposed by this 
legislation is in harmony with the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967, and its extension to the Postal 
Service would not be inconsistent with 
the concept that employment within 
the Postal Service should be more nearly 
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comparable to employment in the private 
sector. 

It is stated that, as a practical matter, 
the Postal Service undoubtedly would 
follow the policy embodied in H.R. 8085, 
even though the legislation does not spe- 
cifically apply to the Postal Service. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the position 
taken by the Postal Service, I see no 
need to offer a specific amendment to 
the bill, making it apply specifically to 
the Postal Service. 

The letters that I referred to above 
are set forth below: 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1971. 
Hon. WINTON M. BLOUNT, 
Postmaster General, U.S. Postal Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: A question 
has arisen as to the application to the United 
States Postal Service of certain provisions 
that are contained in pending legislation. 

Section 410(b) of title 39, United States 
Code, specifically provides that several pro- 
visions of law shall apply to the Postal Serv- 
ice, including the provisions of chapter 71 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

H.R. 8085, which was ordered reported by 
our Committee and is now pending before 
the House, proposes to add a new section 
7155 to chapter 71 of title 5. 

It is the purpose of this provision to au- 
thorize the President to establish maximum 
age requirements in connection with ap- 
pointments to a position in an “Executive 
agency” or in the “competitive service”. 

The Committee report on the Legislation 
(House Rept. No, 92-416) , in the last sentence 
of the first full paragraph on page 5, states 
that the United States Postal Service is spe- 
cifically excluded from the definition of “in- 
dependent establishment” in section 104 of 
title 5, and, therefore, is not covered by the 
new section 7155. 

I believe that this statement is incorrect. 
It certainly does not coincide with the in- 
tent expressed by representatives of the Pos- 
tal Service when they testified on the legis- 
lation, or with the intent of the Committee 
in considering section 410 of title 39. 

It is my belief that section 410(b) has the 
effect of applying all provisions of chapter 71 
of title 5, and the provisions of other sec- 
tions mentioned in that subsection, to the 
United States Postal Service, without regard 
to any definition that may be included in the 
actual provisions of chapter 71, or the other 
provisions made applicable to the Postal 
Service by section 410. 

The identical question has now arisen in 
connection with another bill the Committee 
is now considering, which adds a new sub- 
chapter to chapter 71 of title 5, relating to 
the rights of privacy for Federal employees. 
During the Subcommittee markup of this 
legislation, a motion was made, and ap- 
proved, to include provisions in the new sub- 
chapter 3, and in title 39, making the pro- 
visions of the new subchapter 3 applicable 
specifically to the United States Postal 
Service. 

It is my view that the provisions of section 
410(b) have the effect of applying the pro- 
visions of the new subchapter 3 to the 
United States Postal Service, and that the 
provisions of the new section 7155, proposed 
by H.R. 8085, will apply to the United States 
Postal Service, without any specific refer- 
ence to the inclusion of the Postal Service 
in the new legislation. 

I would appreciate having your comments 
on this matter at the earliest opportunity 
as the Subcommittee on Employee Benefits 
will meet next week for the further con- 
sideration of the legislation, and it is ex- 
pected that H.R. 8085 will be considered on 
the Floor of the House in the very near 
future. 
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Copies of the material to which I have re- 
ferred are enclosed for your information. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Chairman. 
U.S. POSTAL SERVCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1971. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has asked me to respond to your letter 
of September 17, 1971, requesting our com- 
ments on the question whether certain pro- 
posed revisions in chapter 71 of title 5, 
United States Code, would, if enacted, apply 
to the Postal Service. 

We agree with your conclusion that the 
exclusion of the Postal Service from the defi- 
nition of an “independent establishment” in 
5 U.S.C. § 104 does not provide a complete 
answer to the question of how far the Postal 
Service might be bound by amendments to 
those provisions of title 5 that now apply to 
the Postal Service. 39 U.S.C. § 410(b) makes 
chapter 71 of title 5 applicable to the Postal 
Service, and insofar as this provision may 
manifest a Congressional intent that the 
Postal Service be subject to subsequent 
amendments of chapter 71, the statutory ex- 
clusion of the Postal Service from the defi- 
nition of an independent establishment for 
the purpose of ttile 5 would appear to be 
immaterial. 

The scope of 39 U.S.C. § 410(b) cannot be 
properly assessed, it seems to me, without 
reference to the considerations that led to 
the enactment of section 410(a). That sec- 
tion, which exempts the Postal Service from 
all but a limited number of Federal laws 
“dealing with public or Federal contracts, 
property, works, officers, employees, budgets, 
or funds,” was manifestly designed to help 
the Postal Service improve the quality and 
efficiency of its services by granting the new 
independent establishment broad relief from 
the intricate network of public laws and 
administrative regulations to which the Post 
Office had been subject as an executive de- 
partment. In the light of that objective, I 
would not interpret section 410(b) as mean- 
ing that any and all amendments to the 
provisions cited in that section will auto- 
matically apply to the Postal Service, regard- 
less of the consistency of such amendments 
with the framework created by the Postal Re- 
organization Act and regardless of whether 
they have a logical connection with the pro- 
visions to which the Postal Service was made 
subject at the outset. If Congress amended 
chapter 71 of title 5 to prohibit executive 
agencies from negotiating agreements with 
labor organizations, for example—an amend- 
ment that would conflict with the employee- 
management provisions of the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act and would introduce a subject 
not within the purview of chapter 71 as in 
effect at the time of adoption of the Postal 
Reorganization Act—I do not believe that the 
amendment could reasonably be read as 
applying to the Postal Service unless the 
amendment itself contained language ex- 
pressly bringing the Postal Service within its 
terms, 

On the other hand, an amendment to 
chapter 71 dealing with matters that were 
covered by that chapter when the Postal Re- 
organization Act was passed, and doing so in 
a manner not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Act, might well be deemed to 
apply to the Postal Service even though the 
amendment did not so state. 

It is a close question, I think, whether the 
Postal Service would be covered by H.R. 8085, 
if that bill were enacted in the form in which 
it was reported by your Committee. In pro- 
hibiting arbitrary maximum-age require- 
ments for entrance into the Federal service, 
the bill deals with a type of discrimination 
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that was not covered by chapter 71 of title 
5 when the Postal Reorganization Act was 
passed, On the other hand, the amendment 
is in harmony with the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967, and its exten- 
sion to the Postal Service would thus not be 
inconsistent with the concept that employ- 
ment within the Postal Service should in 
general, be made more nearly comparable to 
employment in the private sector. As a prac- 
tical matter, I suspect that the Postal Service 
would try to comply with the policy embod- 
ied in H.R. 8955 regardless of its legal obli- 
gation to do so; but if it is the intent of 
Congress that the Postal Service be subject 
to the bill as a matter of law, it would seem 
desirable to include an express provision to 
that effect. 

With respect to the proposed addition to 
chapter 71 of a new subchapter III, defining 
a broad new category of employee rights and 
establishing a detailed statutory mechanism 
for handling complaints of violations of such 
rights, I do not believe that the proposed 
subchapter, as presently drafted, would apply 
to the Postal Service. The subject matter of 
the new subchapter has little in common 
with that of the two subchapters that were 
in effect when the Postal Reorganization Act 
was passed, and it has no analogue in the 
body of federal law applicable to private em- 
ployers. If the measure were held to be ap- 
plicable to the Postal Service, moreover, it 
would have the effect of withdrawing from 
the collective bargaining process a number 
of matters—both substantive and proce- 
dural—that would have been subject to col- 
lective bargaining under the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act. Such an intent should not, 
I think, be inferred lightly. 

The applicability to the Postal Service oi 
any amendment to the provisions specified in 
39 US.C. § 410(b) depends, in the final 
analysis, upon an interpretation of the in- 
tent of Congress in adopting the amendment. 
The Courts would be hard put, I believe, to 
impute to Congress an intent to bring the 
Postal Service within the coverage of an 
amendment that makes no reference to the 
Postal Service, that is inconsistent with the 
principles underlying the Postal Reorgani- 
zation Act, and that deals with subjects not 
covered in the provisions that were made ap- 
plicable to the Postal Service when section 
410(b) was enacted. The question raised in 
your letter is not an easy one, and I hope 
that you will find these comments helpful. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Davo A. NELSON. 


At the present time, there is no pro- 
hibition against establishing a maxi- 
mum age limit for appointments to po- 
sitions in the excepted service. The ex- 
isting statutory prohibition—5 U.S.C. 
3307—applies only to positions in the 
competitive service. 

Under the provisions of this bill, 
maximum age requirements for positions 
in both the competitive service and the 
excepted service could be established 
only by the President or his agent. 

All positions in the FBI are in the ex- 
cepted service. A maximum age require- 
ment of 40 years has been established 
for an appointment to the position of 
special agent in the FBI. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, the maximum age 
limit of 40 would have to be established 
by the President or his agent, subject to 
congressional approval. The FBI could 
no longer exercise such authority. 

Under the authority of Public Law 
91-73, the Secretary of the Interior has 
established a maximum age limit of 30 
years for appointments to the U.S. Park 
Police. This authority is repealed by 
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H.R. 8085. Such age limit would have 
to be established by the President or his 
agent. 

The committee has received letters 
from two agency heads seeking author- 
ity to establish maximum age limits for 
appointments to certain positions. 

One letter is from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, seeking authority to establish min- 
imum and maximum age limitations for 
appointments to the following posi- 
tions— 

First. Border Patrol Agent—Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; 

Second. Criminal Investigator—Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs; 

Third. Correctional Officer—Bureau 
of Prisons; and 

Fourth, Deputy U.S. marshal. 

The other letter is from the Secretary 
of Transportation, seeking authority to 
establish a maximum age limit for ap- 
pointments to the position of Air Traffic 
Controller. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON, I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. I have listened intently. 
I must say that this is a problem that 
has bothered me for a long time. In the 
days of my active practice of medicine 
and surgery, when I was of necessity re- 
quired to advise people to retire and live 
graciously, and try to explain to them 
why, as well as how, to live graciously, 
I would often say that a man has a right 
to elect to die with his boots on. But un- 
fortunately it is not always given to us 
to know when we are going to continue 
to be able to pull our boots on or even 
take them off. 

There is nothing that is more sad than 
perhaps a self-appointedly indispensable 
individual who has the ravages of physi- 
cal disease to the point where he is no 
longer rational, equitable, or exercises 
good judgment. By the same token, I 
would hasten to add that there is nothing 
more beautiful than some grandmother 
who is an octogenarian, who may be 
ravaged physically, but who remains 
mentally acutely aware, awake, and 
agile. 

I do not know how we can fix this. I 
am worried about three things. I wonder 
if we are not giving to the executive 
agency and to the Chief Executive, the 
various heads of the departments and 
bureaus, a power which rightly should 
remain in the Congress to the point 
where we are eliminating management’s 
tools of discernment. 

I am conscious of the fact, as I am 
sure the distinguished gentleman is, that 
in recent months and years we have 
taken away practically all bars to Fed- 
eral employment—in turn, race, social 
and national origin, sex—and now we 
are taking away, in fact, age as a bar 
to employment—not in the exceptional 
case alone, but by this action, as I read 
it, in all cases. It would seem to me that 
management, whether it be in public 
trust or whether it be in private enter- 
prise, should have some rules of dis- 
cernment based on means or averages, 
with which they could lay an average 
or make a generally applicable rule. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman 
would permit me on that point, his re- 
marks are very much in keeping with the 
consideration that our subcommittee 
members gave to this legislation. Here 
the problem is whether or not the Presi- 
dent or his agent, and I believe the Presi- 
dential authority granted here would be 
delegated to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—or whether Congress should set 
maximum entry age for employment in 
the federal system. The Congress has 
done this in the past for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I think a very 
good case was made than and could be 
made for the continuation in that in- 
stance. As I mentioned in my statement, 
in 1969, we granted this authority to the 
Department of the Interior for the Park 
Police. I personally think that through 
the action of our subcommittee, in re- 
porting this bill and by granting this au- 
thority to the President or his designated 
agency, we will get the real expertise 
that I think the gentleman is talking 
about. An age limit for entrance in the 
Federal service must be based solely on 
job-related qualifications. I think if we 
do not pass this bill, the Congress from 
time to time in acting will have no sort 
of uniformity for the entrance require- 
ments as opposed to uniform action by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. HALL. I hope the gentleman is 
correct, because the ravages of disease 
and time hanging over all our heads be- 
comes more and more apparent the older 
one gets, if he is honest with himself; and 
we face the same problem, of course, 
right here in our own operation. As a 
matter of procedural fact, do I correctly 
understand from the gentleman that if 
the Secretary of Defense would come in 
here and ask for an age limitation for 
entry and/or retirement of the members 
of the Armed Forces, we would have only 
60 days in which to veto such a request? 

Mr. HENDERSON. This would not af- 
fect the uniformed military but only our 
civil service employees within the De- 
fense Department. The Secretary would 
make the request, I assume, to the Civil 
Service Commission, if designated by the 
President, and the Commission would 
hold the proper hearings and receive the 
evidence. If based on that record, they 
decided to make an age limitation in a 
particular job, they would report that 
fact together with the justification to 
the committees of the Congress 60 days 
before it would go into effect in order 
to provide the Congress an opportunity 
to act. 

Mr. HALL. And that would be the so- 
called veto in reverse. If we acted arbi- 
trarily then, it would not go into effect, 
and it would have the effect then of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The way it is pre- 
sented, I will say to the gentleman, it 
does not require congressional action, 
so in the absence of such action, the pro- 
posal would become a requirement. I 
reiterate, however, that the Congress 
would have the opportunity by virtue of 
the 60 days’ notice to act before that 
did become effective. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
appreciate the gentleman’s forebear- 
ance. I, of course, historically am against 
the veto in reverse where the legisla- 
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tive body, instead of assuming the re- 
sponsibility and acting in fulfilling its 
responsibility, allows the executive body 
to act and then reserves unto itself or 
one or other of the bodies, so many days 
in which to act. 

Finally, could this not be a two-edged 
sword, would the gentleman from North 
Carolina agree, to the effect that if the 
limits are set too high, it may kill incen- 
tive because of the “hangers on” over and 
above the normally prescribed age of re- 
tirement in any one division, department, 
or operating branch of the Government? 

Just a few years ago we here were low- 
ering constantly the ages for retirement, 
and, of course, retirement is involved. I 
do not see how we can say, as the report 
does, that there is practically no cost in- 
volved; because if we set the age younger, 
there is much less contribution of the 
employee, and the Federal Government 
and the Federal taxpayers contribute 
that much more. But be that as it may, 
my point is the sword cuts both ways, and 
if people hang around too long, or are 
extended by the President or his Cabinet 
members, would it not ruin the incentive 
within the service? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think the best 
evidence that the committee received was 
pertinent to the air traffic controllers 
under the FAA in the Department of 
Transportation. A clear case was made 
because of the unique pressures of that 
particular job. An air traffic controller is 
required to suffer pressures that are in- 
herent only in the course of that career. 
I am sure our committee would have 
adopted minimum ages for entrance if we 
had not anticipated the enactment of this 
legislation. Or, to say it another way, if 
this bill is not enacted into law, I feel 
sure our committee will come back and 
present to the House at least in that in- 
stance the minimum age requirement. 
The objective there would be to insure 
that we get young men into the service 
so that they could complete a full course 
and retire before the job-related prob- 
lems just get to them and make it im- 
possible for them to perform. 

Mr. HALL. I do understand that, and 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding. My 
point, though, is just the reverse. Suppose 
a future Administrator of the FAA came 
back and said, “No, we erred,” as we had 
during a recent administration when we 
began to lower the ages for retirement. 
The Administrator will say, “Let us in- 
crease the ages for requirement. Experi- 
ence is of great value. It is not so dif- 
ficult any more. Therefore we will re- 
quire these people to stay until they are 
70.” At the same time we may find the 
young air traffic controllers would resign 
en masse because they could not expect 
to go to the top brackets in that. cir- 
cumstance. I know it is far-fetched. It 
does happen with jet fliers, and it could 
in other matters of severe nerve and 
physical strain. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to my chair- 
man on this point, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee yielding. 

The gentleman from Missouri is re- 
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ferring to retirement. There is nothing 
in this bill relating to retirement. It is 
only a maximum entry age for appoint- 
ment to a position in the competitive 
service. Would the gentleman from 
North Carolina agree? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

I might say further to the gentleman 
from Missouri that we had the proposal 
before us for earlier retirement for the 
FAA controllers only. 

Of course, I believe it would be far 
more expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment if we were to have that early re- 
tirement without a requirement for entry 
age. If we were to grant full retirement 
for less than a normal 20-year period, it 
would be more expensive than setting 
minimum entrance ages allowing for a 
full career, where possible. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate these informa- 
tive comments, but things equal to each 
other come out the same in the end. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. There are three prob- 
lems in connection with this particular 
bill, as I see it, and which are addressed 
by an amendment I will show the gen- 
tleman, which I hope to offer for accept- 
ance. 

First, as mentioned by the gentleman 
from Missouri, there is a delegation of 
authority by the Congress and an ab- 
dication of this power to the President. 
That qualification as to age has always 
been traditional in the Congress. 

Second, in the term of notice to the 
Congress the bill speaks of 60 days. How- 
ever, it is not said, “while Congress is in 
session.” It just says to notify the com- 
mittees 60 days prior to its enforcement 
or its going into being. That is another 
pitfall. 

Another pitfall I see is that there is a 
question relating to the validity of no- 
tices to committees instead of to the 
Congress. The amendment I have would 
call for notice to the Congress, and it 
would give a 90-day notice to the Con- 
gress. 

One other section of the amendment 
I have reaches to what I regard to be a 
hazard. Suppose a new President came 
into office, and he therefore had many 
obligations to fill positions for those who 
had helped him. This is a practical po- 
litical reality. Suppose he decided he 
wanted to find spots for these faithful 
supporters and that he set a lower level 
for the occupational age limit, thereby 
creating new positions, for those who 
reach the ceiling and therefore have to 
retire. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman is 
getting far off the point. Let me say that 
we are setting only entrance ages. Do 
not confuse that with those who are in 
service, Anyone in service would not be 
affected. This only affects the age of a 
person entering the service. 

Mr. WHITE. For legislative history, 
the gentleman is saying this would not 
affect the need for an individual to leave 
that employment. In other words, it has 
a built-in grandfather clause with respect 
to those already in service? 
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Mr. HENDERSON. This has absolutely 
nothing to do with employees who have 
already entered the service or with re- 
gard to their retirement. 

With regard to the gentleman's first 
point, I have no objection to the gentle- 
man offering an amendment requesting 
a 90-day notice for reports made to the 
Congress. I would be glad to discuss this 
amendment with him, 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to go a lit- 
tle further. What would be the feeling of 
the gentleman in the well, a very dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
as to this notice to be made to the Con- 
gress, giving either House of the Con- 
gress the right to veto? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I believe the gen- 
tleman knows I have opposed that, and 
would do so on the floor. Of course, that 
is a decision for the Committee of the 
Whole to make as we debate the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In response to a ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Hatt) the gentleman pro- 
vided an answer but I believe it could 
be more specific. Is it not true that in the 
case of review as set forth in this legisla- 
tion it would still take the enactment 
of a law by Congress to upset any abuse 
of what is here provided as to age for en- 
trance into Federal employment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. It would take legislative 
action within 60 days; or thereafter, of 
course, Congress could exercise its leg- 
islative authority. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, again I find myself in 
the unpleasant position of opposing a bill 
from the committee of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has only one 
real purpose and that is to delegate 
authority to the President to set maxi- 
mum age requirements for employment 
with the Federal Government. 

The so-called reaffirmation of congres- 
sional policy against age discrimination 
is totally superfluous in that it has been 
national policy since 1956 when Con- 
gress wrote into the statutes strict pro- 
hibitions against age discrimination for 
employment with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Additionally, in 1967, Congress enacted 
the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act, making it unlawful for any employer 
in the private sector to refuse to hire an 
individual because of his age. 

H.R. 8085, while declaring a policy 
against age discrimination in Federal 
employment on one hand, turns right 
around and specifically gives carte 
blanche authority to the President, or 
to his agent, to establish age require- 
ments for any and all of the 1,500 job 
occupations which compose the Federal 
work force. 

I can see some need for a measure of 
flexibility wherein some machinery might 
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be created to set maximum age require- 
ments for certain specific positions. Types 
of jobs, for example, where age could 
possibly be a factor include certain law 
enforcement personnel, firefighters, and 
air traffic controllers. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the provisions of this bill, which pro- 
poses to further abdicate the historic re- 
sponsibility of Congress in a vital area of 
national concern, and to bestow this au- 
thority upon the President, any Presi- 
dent. And particularly since the bill pro- 
vides for no meaningful congressional 
oversight of the determinations that 
might be made by the President. 

The one thing that disturbs me most, 
Mr. Chairman, about this bill is that it 
is another, in what has become a long 
series of bills from the committee, of 
which I am a member, which require the 
Congress to completely abdicate its his- 
torical and constitutional prerogatives 
and turn those prerogatives over to the 
executive branch. 

For example, in the last 4 years— 

We have turned over to the President 
the authority to set the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress, all Federal judges, and 
all Cabinet officers, and other Federal 
executives. 

We have turned over to the President 
complete authority to set the pay of all 
other employees—the so-called rank- 
and-file employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—under the statutory salary 
systems. 

We have turned over to the Postmaster 
General the authority to negotiate the 
rates of pay for all postal employees. 

We have turned over to a so-called in- 
dependent Postal Rate Commission the 
authority to set postal rates. I might 
point out here that the same postal rate 
increase proposal which this Commis- 
sion has been considering since last Feb- 
ruary, under a procedure that has taken 
over 16,000 pages of printed testimony 
and involvement by practically every 
attorney in Washington, is the same 
postal rate increase which this Congress 
was ready to approve a year and a half 
ago, until the Postmaster General stated 
that postal reform was then more impor- 
tant to him than a postal rate increase. 

By reason of the action of the commit- 
tee of which I am a member, the Presi- 
dent of the United States today sets the 
pay of every officer and employee of the 
entire Federal Government with the ex- 
ception of his own pay and that of the 
Vice President. 

I have consistently opposed each of 
these delegations of authority to the 
President. I think our actions have not 
only been unwise but extremely danger- 
ous, and certainly not in the best inter- 
ests of the American people and constitu- 
tional government. 

However, getting back to this particu- 
lar bill, I must emphasize that it repre- 
sents a dramatic departure from a long- 
time firm policy wherein the Congress 
has flatly prohibited all age discrimina- 
tion in Federal employment and wherein 
the Congress itself has determined if and 
where exceptions to that policy should 
be made. 

This bill is opposed, and properly so, by 
the large employee unions who are most 
concerned that the wide discretion it im- 
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poses on a President, any President, could 
be abused. 

I cannot support the bill and I urge its 
defeat. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, once 
again we in the Congress are being asked 
to approve legislation to diminish the 
role of the legislative branch by turning 
over to the executive branch authority to 
set maximum age limits for appoint- 
ments in the Federal service. I do not 
intend to be a part of that effort. This 
is exactly what H.R. 8085 purports to 
do and I oppose it on these grounds 
alone. 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine the rea- 
sons for this recommendation. We are 
told that a number of Federal agencies 
have indicated, and properly so, that they 
will seek authority from the Congress 
to set maximum age limits for entry into 
several types of jobs and, therefore, in 
the interest of uniformity and appropri- 
ate control, it is far better to have this 
authority vested in the President or his 
agent. I totally disagree. In 1969, the 
Congress heard the request of the De- 
partment of the Interior for setting max- 
imum age limits for the U.S. Park Police 
and enacted Public Law 91-73. This ac- 
tion clearly indicates the willingness of 
the Congress to take action and that— 
it was receptive to the arguments pre- 
sented by the Interior Department and 
approved their request on the basis of 
logic. What is there in the record to be- 
lieve that in the future the Congress will 
not be receptive or that it will not be 
judicious in its consideration of the views 
of other agencies in similar exceptions? 
I, for one, am not satisfied with the an- 
swer that we are given, that we must 
constantly turn over more and more 
power to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. Because that branch is the only 
one capable of dealing with special age 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I say the time has come 
to say “no,” I submit that any agency 
that feels it needs relief from the strict 
letter of the law can present its case to 
the Congress and expect to receive a fair 
hearing. We do it all the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the need 
for providing flexibility in this area in 
place of the present outright ban on age 
limits for entry into the competitive 
service, but I do not subscribe to the 
theory which seems to be quite preva- 
lent today, that the executive branch is 
omniscient and can do a better job than 
the legislative branch. I believe that in 
many cases the opposite is true and I 
will not be a party here today of an ef- 
fort to turn more of our responsibilities 
over to the executive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCrory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I know that 
one of the principal aims of our older 
citizens these days is to find useful em- 
ployment, and that seems to be even more 
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prominent in their needs than even in- 
creased social security and other bene- 
fits, including hospitalization and other 
things of that nature. 

The thing that concerns me about this 
legislation is whether or not it is going 
to provide more opportunity for useful 
employment for these older citizens who 
are seeking that kind of outlet, and who 
have such tremendous talents that 
should be utilized, and whether or not 
this will discourage them or deprive them 
of the chance of such employment. 

So I would like to have some answers 
to that question from someone who is on 
the committee, and who would be able to 
answer whether or not this would deprive 
persons, for instance, who have com- 
pleted a successful career in business, and 
who might be utilized in various capac- 
ities in the Federal service. 

Would this encourage their employ- 
ment, and give them greater opportunity 
and give us a better chance to utilize 
their skills, experience, and talents, or is 
it going to leave things about the same, 
or diminish those chances? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr, Chairman, in 
reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois let me state that it is en- 
visioned by the hearings and the legisla- 
tive intent here that the authority 
granted to set entrance age requirements 
would be job related clearly, as to 
whether the age ought to be 35 or 40 is 
envisioned, the same as we have done for 
the FBI, and in other positions in the 
Department of Justice for such as the 
Border Patrol, the Narcotics Agents, and 
so on. The only other exception to law 
enforcement that I know of is the FAA 
flight controllers. So we do not antici- 
pate that there would be requests for 
large numbers of positions to be covered 
under the minimum age entrance 
requirement. 

It is for that reason that we believe 
that the reporting of their proposed ac- 
tions to the Congress could give us suffi- 
cient oversight in these areas. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that if we would simply 
abolish or repeal the age discrimination 
which exists in the law, just flatly, per- 
haps with exceptions in the area of law 
enforcement and a few areas like that 
which the Congress could speak upon, 
that then we would be responding to the 
needs and desires of these older citizens. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I do 
not quite understand the gentleman’s ar- 
gument because the law now clearly says 
that there should be no discrimination 
because of age. So in the Federal law en- 
forcement agencies where clearly there 
ought to be some age at which you would 
require the officer or the employee to en- 
ter the service that we have got to have 
either specific legislative authority or 
this authority to set those ages. And ob- 
viously the gentleman is not arguing that 
a retiree of age 65 ought to have the 
right to enter the law enforcement field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois has expired. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for the additional time, 
and I hope the gentleman from Iowa 
can enlighten me on this subject because 
I do not seem to be satisfied with the 
answers so far in regard to my inquiry. 

What is the opinion of the gentleman 
from Iowa with regard to eliminating age 
as a barrier—as a source of discrimina- 
tion by this Congress? What is the ef- 
fect of this legislation on that kind of 
discrimination which I think is flagrant 
today, and which is not only depriving 
our older citizens of their opportunity, 
but is depriving the Nation of the serv- 
ices, talents, and experience of our older 
citizens. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
has addressed the question to me. I 
think there are a few areas that we ought 
to take care of, and the Congress ought 
to take care of those areas, such as law 
enforcement officers and firefighters, 
and as I have stated previously here this 
afternoon, as well as air traffic control- 
lers, those limited areas, but I think we 
ought to take care of it as far as wiping 
it out altogether. The point I am trying 
to make here is that whatever is done 
ought to be done consistently throughout 
the Federal Government, and it ought 
to be done by Congress. 

I think it is most inconsistent coming 
here today and delegating this kind of 
power to the President or to any Presi- 
dent of the United States—present or fu- 
ture. I think we ought to look ourselves 
in the face if we are going to have this 
and we ought to set the age requirements 
for the Congress—why not begin right 
here among ourselves? 

Mr. McCLORY. It seems to me from 
the gentleman’s answer that what we 
are doing is delegating to the executive 
branch a responsibility that historically 
and constitutionally belongs with the 
U.S. Congress. 

If any request for maximum entry age 
limits are desired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then it should be the duty of 
the U.S. Congress to receive testimony by 
all interested parties and proceed in an 
orderly and responsible manner. This 
subject is far too important to be dealt 
with in any summary fashion. 

We, the elected Members of Congress, 
should and must decide on any maximum 
entry age limits because too much is at 
stake for our senior citizens. For these 
reasons, I must oppose this bill. 

(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

I think we want to get on the point 
that the gentleman is making and I do 
not think any of us have quite gotten on 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will put it this way. 
The law now provides that there shall 
be no discrimination because of age. If 
the gentleman knows any older citizens 
who have been discriminated against in 
Federal employment, then that matter 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the Civil Service Commission, and we on 
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the committee would like to have it. But 
what the gentleman is saying is that 
older citizens are discriminated against 
because they are older citizens. We have 
all the laws we need on the books on that 
and this legislation has nothing to do on 
that point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute and if the gentleman 
will yield to me I will appreciate it. 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me quote from section 
3307, title V. 

This reads as follows: 

§ 3307. Competitive service: maximum-age 
requirement; restriction on use of 
appropriated funds 

Appropriated funds may not be used to pay 
an employee who establishes a maximum-age 
requirement for entrance into the competi- 
tive service. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 
80 Stat. 419.) 


What this bill seeks to do is to repeal 
this section of the law. 

Mr. McCLORY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. And if we defeat this 
bill, we will have preserved the statute. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the point the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is making is a correct one. That is 
we in Congress are delegating away from 
ourselves the power to make selective and 
individual choices in given areas where 
it may be proper to set maximum and 
minimum age limits. But under this legis- 
lation we are now delegating that au- 
thority away to the executive branch. I 
think it is an abandonment of our re- 
sponsibility to our constituents and to 
all others involved in Federal employ- 
ment. I think it is wrong and I think the 
gentleman from Illinois is making a good 
point. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the Wash- 
ington Post recently published an edi- 
torial which pointed out that the 1970 
census found 3.5 million more Americans 
over the age of 65 than in the census 
taken 10 years previously. The same cen- 
sus further revealed 5 million less per- 
sons under the age of 5 years in 1970 
than in 1960. This further emphasizes 
the very dramatic increase in the aver- 
age age of Americans and underscores 
the vital necessity of eliminating dis- 
criminations in employment based upon 
age wherever feasible. Older Americans 
have been and are handicapped in their 
efforts to retain and secure employment 
which they are perfectly capable of ful- 
filling. We must increase our concentra- 
tion on the job of making older citizens 
feel integrated rather than segregated 
from the responsible activities of society. 

Therefore, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to voice my support for H.R. 8085, 
which will establish a congressional pol- 
icy that will require the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote the employment of per- 
sons on their ability, rather than age, 
and which will prohibit arbitrary dis- 
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crimination on the basis of age in all 
employment in the Federal service. 

Age by itself should never be a bar to 
employment, either in private industry 
or in the Federal Government, and Con- 
gress must do all that it can to insure 
that the Federal Government does not 
discriminate on the basis of age in its 
own hiring practices. 

This bill is an extension of a congres- 
sional policy established in 1956 that pre- 
vents the establishment of maximum age 
ceilings for appointments in the Federal 
competitive service. At the present time, 
however, there is no such provision that 
applies to positions in the excepted serv- 
ices. In keeping with the Government’s 
policy against age discrimination, it 
seems to me highly desirable that Con- 
gress should extend the prohibition of 
age limits to the excepted services. 

Passage of this bill will reaffirm and 
strengthen our commitment to fight age 
discrimination and will help guarantee 
that qualified persons are not excluded 
from Government service merely because 
they are older than other applicants for 
the same position. 

This bill is flexible, however, in that it 
provides that the President can establish 
maximum age requirements, but only 
when age is found to be a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification. 

With the passage of H.R. 8085, we will 
take another step forward in eliminating 
age discrimination in Government em- 
ployment. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 8085, a bill whose pas- 
sage has been sought by the administra- 
tion. It would enable the President, or 
more realistically, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to establish a mandatory legal 
maximum age for the initial employment 
of Federal civilian personnel. In my view, 
this would be an unwarranted relaxation 
of the 1956 and 1957 acts which prohibit- 
ed discrimination in Federal employment 
on the basis of age. 

In examining the record of the hear- 
ings on this legislation, I find no adequate 
justification for imposing a maximum 
entry age. It seems to me that the pres- 
ent medical examinations for entry into 
the Federal service are ampie safeguards 
to determine conclusively whether an ap- 
plicant can properly perform on the job. 
If the medical departments of the vari- 
ous agencies find applicants fit for duty, 
no other official or agency should be in a 
position to invoke arbitrary legal maxi- 
mum age requirements to deny free ac- 
cess to all jobs of professionally and 
physically qualified applicants. 

In view of the tremendous potential for 
misuse of such authority, as well as the 
very limited number of occupations 
which might properly be subject to such 
a requirement, I believe this legislation 
must be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will read the substitute com- 
mittee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress asembled, That (a) sub- 
chapter II of chapter 71 of title 5, United 
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States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the folowing: 


“§ 7155. Maximum-age entrance requirement 


“It is the policy of the United States to 
promote employment of persons based on 
their ability rather than age and to prohibit 
arbitrary age discrimination in employment 
in the Federal service. A maximum-age re- 
quirement may be applied in making an ap- 
pointment to a position in an Executive 
agency or in the competitive service only 
when the President, or such agent as he may 
designate, has established and placed in ef- 
fect this requirement on the basis of a deter- 
mination that age is a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification reasonably necessary to 
the performance of the duties of the position. 
Not later than the 60th day before establish- 
ing and placing in effect a maximum-age re- 
quirement under this section, the President 
or his agent shall transmit to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the House of Representatives 
a report which includes a full and complete 
statement justifying the need for that maxi- 
mum-age requirement.”. 

(b) The analysis of subchapter II of chap- 
ter 71 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting the following new item 
after item 7154: 


“7155. Maximum-age entrance requirement.”. 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 3307 of title 5, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 33 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out— 


“3307. Competitive service; maximum-age 
requirement; restriction on use of 
appropriated funds.”. 

Sec. 3. Public Law 91-73 approved Septem- 
ber 26, 1969 (83 Stat. 116) is repealed. 


Mr. HENDERSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: On 
page 2, line 19, insert “(a)” immediately 
before the word “It”. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out the word 
“A” and insert “Subject to the provisions 
of subsections (b) and (c) of this section, 
a” in lieu thereof. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out the word 
“Not” and all that follows down through 
the second period in line 11 on page 3 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) When the President or his agent has 
determined that it is necessary to establish 
a maximum age requirement for a particu- 
lar position in an Executive agency or in 
the competitive service, he shall transmit 
to the Congress his recommendation con- 
cerning such maximum age requirement to- 
gether with a statement explaining the need 
for such requirement. 

“(c) The maximum age requirement rec- 
ommended by the President or his agent 
and transmitted to the Congress under sub- 
section (b) of this section shall become ef- 
fective at the end of the first period of 90 
calendar days of continuous session of the 
Congress after the date on which the recom- 
mendation is transmitted. The continuity 
of a session is broken only by an ad- 
journment of the Congress sine die. The 
days on which either House is not in session 
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because of an adjournment of more than 
3 days to a day certain are excluded in the 
computation of the 90-day period.”. 


Mr. WHITE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with, and I would 
like to explain the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WHITE) is recognized in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, this amendment 
follows in line with the colloquy I had 
with the chairman of the subcommittee. 

While the bill provides 60 days notice 
to the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, this 
amendment provides for 90 days notice 
during a session of the Congress, with the 
allowance for days of recess of the Con- 
gress. This is consonant with the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
behalf of the majority, we accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
give the Congress more opportunity to 
look at the Presidential recommenda- 
tion. Ninety days will enable the Con- 
gress, either body of Congress, to initiate 
legislation to rectify or reverse a Presi- 
dential order to keep it in line with what 
the Congress deems should be a proper 
age requirement, or to nullify the Pres- 
ident’s order. So I urge the committee 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Wuire) if the language which I 
shall read has not been stricken from 
his original statement. This is the lan- 
guage— 

Unless, between the date of transmittal 
and the end of the 90-day period, either 
House adopts a resolution disapproving the 


maximum age requirement so recommended 
and transmitted. 


Mr. WHITE. I did because of the fear 
that the sentiment of the House would 
be against a reverse veto; that is, a veto 
by the House of a Presidential order, So 
I limited my amendment as offered to 
the House to call for a 90-day notice to 
the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I will have to say to 
my friend from Texas, whom I hold in 
high regard and esteem, that his amend- 
ment to this bill is little more than 
window dressing. 

Mr. WHITE. It would give the Con- 
gress more time to act. The bill as it 
stands provides a 60-day period. 

Mr. GROSS. But if Congress wants to 
disapprove what a President does by way 
of this delegated authority with respect 
to age requirements for entrance into 
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Federal employment, it would have to 
pass a law. 

Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman feels 
like a substitute amendment would be 
in order, I would be happy to vote for 
such a substitute in line with the word- 
ing contained in the original amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to have some 
immediate recourse on the part of Con- 
gress. You have stricken that language 
from your amendment, and as ineffective 
as that would be, it would still be some 
brake upon the executive. 

I urge defeat of the pending amend- 
ment, my colleagues, because it does 
nothing except provide something on the 
order of a half-baked review. It adds 
nothing to this bill, which is bad on the 
face of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 17, noes 
32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: on 
page 2, line 19, insert “(a)” immediately 
before the word “It”. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out the word 
“A” and insert “Subject to the provisions 
of subsections (b) and (c) of this section, 
a” in lieu thereof. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out the word 
“Not” and all that follows down through 
the second period in line 11 on page 3 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) When the President or his agent 
has determined that it is necessary to estab- 
lish a maximum age requirement for a par- 
ticular position in an Executive agency or in 
the competitive service, he shall transmit 
to the Congress his recommendation con- 
cerning such maximum age requirement 
together with a statement explaining the 
need for such requirement, 

“(c) The maximum age requirement rec- 
ommended by the President or his agent and 
transmitted to the Congress under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall become effective 
at the end of the first period of 90 calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
after the date on which the recommendation 
is transmitted unless, between the date of 
transmittal and the end of the 90-day period, 
either House adopts a resolution disapprov- 
ing the maximum age requirement so rec- 
ommended and transmitted. The continuity 
of a session is broken only by an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die. The days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to a 
day certain are excluded in the computation 
of the 90-day period.”. 


Mr. WHITE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp. I shall explain the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is precisely the same as the 
originally prepared amendment to which 
attention was called by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). I have restored 
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the wording with the one sentence which 
would give the Congress the right to veto 
a Presidential order for a change of age 
requirements. In other words, in totality 
this amendment would call for the Pres- 
ident, upon making a finding, to present 
his recommendation to the Congress 90 
days prior to the instituting of the age 
limit change. 

At that time either House of Congress 
could then veto the Presidential order 
and it would be annulled. That is the 
effect of this amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. I 
think the Members who have been on the 
floor understand exactly what the situa- 
tion is, so I do not think it is necessary 
for us to repeat that the Congress must 
act to disapprove the recommendation of 
the President in this particular instance. 
But the provision of the amendment that 
the committee just turned down, which, 
I might add, this side was willing to 
accept, still reserved to the Congress the 
right to act. So really what we are saying 
is we either do it by disapproving the 
President’s action or pass a bill setting 
the age that we think ought to be set, if 
any, in that particular instance. 

It is not a matter of great importance 
but only of procedure. I still think the 
bill reported from the committee is much 
better without the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in my opening 
remarks on this bill I stated that this 
gives authority to set a maximum age 
limit, which we feel will not be abused 
by the President or his designated agent. 

The provisions of the bill that were 
ordered reported by the committee in- 
clude a requirement, in the sentence 
beginning in line 4 on page 3 of the re- 
ported bill, that before any age require- 
ments may be placed into effect a report 
must be transmitted to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees of the 
House and the Senate. The report is re- 
quired to include a statement justifying 
the need for any maximum age require- 
ments, and must be transmitted at least 
60 days prior to the date that a maximum 
age requirement is placed into effect. 

The committee felt that 60 days’ ad- 
vance notice for establishment of such 
age requirements was sufficient to afford 
the committee an opportunity to examine 
the matter and take such action as may 
be appropriate, but the language does not 
provide any veto authority by either of 
the committees or by the Congress. 

The amendment pending before the 
committee at this time would strike out 
such language of the reported bill, and 
establish a procedure that would permit 
a congressional veto of the proposed 
maximum age limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, this same amendment 
was offered by the gentleman from Texas 
when the Subcommittee on Manpower 
and Civil Service was marking up the bill. 
An amendment was offered as a substi- 
tute amendment the provisions which 
require the proposal to be reported to the 
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committees, but the amendment did not 
contain any veto authority. The substi- 
tute was adopted by the subcommittee, 
with one dissenting vote. The same 
amendment was then offered again in the 
full committee, and was defeated by a 
record vote of 7 to 8. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have supported 
in the past proposals that provide con- 
gressional vetoes of recommended actions 
by the executive branch, I see no justifi- 
cation for extending that authority in 
this case. I am convinced that we have 
provided adequate safeguards in the bill 
by requiring the reporting to the Con- 
gress. It is a greater safeguard than is 
required by existing law, applying, for 
example, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is authorized under Public Law 91- 
73, to fix the minimum and maximum 
limits of age within which original ap- 
pointments to the U.S. Park Police may 
be made. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no justification for 
this amendment, and urge that it be 
voted down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never liked these 
provisions which provide for back door, 
after the fact, disapprovals. In this case 
it would be disapproving an action that 
would set aside something that had al- 
ready been promulgated by the Presi- 
dent. I do not like it, but it would im- 
prove this bill if it is to be passed by the 
House. I would suggest adoption of the 
amendment and a vote against the bill, 
because even with the amendment, it 
does not stop another serious unneces- 
sary delegation of power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in opposition to H.R. 8085. In my 
opinion, passage of H.R. 8085 would be 
a relaxation of the principle expressed in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1957, when Congress first became 
aware of the emerging problem of the 
unemployability of workers of 40 years 
of age or more. 

It has been said that some people are 
old at 50, while others are still young at 
65. Professional competence, physical 
health, and ability to meet the basic re- 
quirements of the job, coupled with the 
present medical examination for entry 
into the Federal service, are much more 
meaningful criteria for employment in 
the Federal service, in my opinion, than 
setting an arbitrary age limitation. 

Congress has already granted an ex- 
ception to this in Public Law 91-73 in the 
case of the U.S. Park Police when they 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine the minimum and maxi- 
mum age within which original appoint- 
ments could be made to this service. 

Should other agencies determine that 
a similar exception should be made in 
their case, I feel that legislation should 
be requested by the relevant authorities, 
rather than granting a blanket over-all 
authority for age requirements, which 
H.R. 8085 would authorize. 
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This bill was opposed in committee 
hearings by union representatives, who 
testified that this was just another ex- 
ample of the executive department at- 
tempting to usurp the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the Congress. Let me suggest 
that my colleagues examine the testi- 
mony of John Griner, president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees in this respect, which begins 
on page 15 of the hearings held on July 20 
and 21, 1971. I, for one, agree with him, 
and urge my colleagues to defeat this 
measure. 

Mr. Griner said: 

We see no justification whatsoever to es- 
tablish a mandatory legal maximum age for 


the initial employment of Federal civilian 
personnel, 


He continued, on page 16: 


You know, Mr. Chairman, I have said many 
times, some people are old at age 50 while 
other people are young at age 65. 


I see no need for this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, and urge that it be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Wacconner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 8085) relating to age re- 
quirements for appointments to positions 
in executive agencies and in the competi- 
tive service, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 616, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 81, nays 249, not voting 101, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 10] 
YEAS—$1 


Abernethy 


Bray 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Caffery 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Curlin 

Davis, S.C. 


Dingell 
Dorn 
Duiski 
Erlenborn 


Fascell 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Frelinghuysen 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Griffin 


Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler, W. Va. 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson, Calif, 

Jones, Ala. 

Jones, N.C. 

Kee 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Lujan 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Archer 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 


William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 


Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Molichan 
Montgomery 
Morse 
Mosher 

Pike 

Poff 


NAYS—249 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grov-r 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Lent 

Link 

Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Md. 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
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Preyer, N.C. 
Purcell 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Schwengel 
Smith, N.Y. 
Taylor 
Thone 
Waggonner 
Ware 

White 
Wylie 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 
Price, Tl. 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 


Robinson, Va. 
Roe 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 
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NOT VOTING—101 


Nix 
O’Konski 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Baring 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brinkley 


Galifianakis 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hosmer 
Jcnas 

Jones, Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
McClure 
Mailliard 


St Germain 
Schneebeli 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Udall 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


Mitchell 

Moorhead 
Edwards, La. Moss 
Eshleman Murphy, N.Y. 
Evins, Tenn. Nelsen 


So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mrs. Heckler of 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Moorhead with Mr. Dennis. 
St Germain with Mr. McClure. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Nelsen. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Latta. 
Flynt with Mr. Derwinski. 
Dent with Mr. Schneebell. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Jonas, 
Lennon with Mr. Frey. 
Jones of Tennessee with Mr. O’Konskl. 
Stephens with Mr. Hillis. 
Yatron with Mr. J. William Stanton. 
Charles Wilson with Mr. Eshleman. 
Moss with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Gray with Mr, Railsback. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Forsythe. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Steiger of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. Nix. 

Mrs, Grasso with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Carney with Mr. Hicks of Washington. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Downing. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Pryor of Arkan- 
Sas. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Mills of Arkansas. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Landrum, 

Mr. LEGGETT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 
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Messrs. BARRETT, HANNA, BURKE 
of Massachusetts, MILLER of California, 
BEGICH, LENT, DONOHUE, GAR- 
MATZ, CLANCY, HORTON, MILLS of 
Maryland, TERRY, PEPPER, and 
GREEN of Pennsylvania changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
8085 and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week, 
if any, and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the question of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have completed the 
legislative program for this week. 

Next week, on Monday, we have sched- 
uled H.R. 10086, national park appro- 
priations ceilings and boundaries, un- 
der an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

Tuesday there will be a call of the 
Private Calendar, to be followed by con- 
sideration of S. 748, Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, under an open rule, with 
1 hour of debate; S. 749, Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, under an open rule, with 1 
hour of debate; and S. 2010, Interna- 
tional Development Association, under 
an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of 
the week we have scheduled: 

H.R. 7987, Bicentennial Commission 
medals, subject to a rule being granted; 

H.R. 11394, U.S. district judgeships, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of de- 
bate; and 

H.R. 12089, Special Action Office on 
Drug Abuse, subject to a rule being grant- 
ed 


Conference reports may be called up 
at any time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the distinguished majority 
leader a question? It would appear from 
that schedule, as well as the general ar- 
rangements that we talked about last 
week, there would not be a session on 
Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. I believe that is a rea- 
sonably safe assumption. I would expect 
to conclude this program on Thursday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
JANUARY 31, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adJourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule be 
dispensed with on Wednesday of next 
week, February 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 8382 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
until midnight Friday, January 28, to 
file a report on H.R. 8382, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Buffalo 
National River in the State of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
WHALEN) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was sworn in as a Member of Congress 
on January 10, 1967, I accepted the Viet- 
nam war as an unhappy fact of life. I 
neither supported it, nor did I publicly 
oppose it. 

Eighteen months later, after a great 
deal of serious study and deep soul- 
searching, I came to the conclusion that 
this Nation’s military involvement in 
Vietnam was contrary to our own in- 
terests. Therefore, I determined that we 
should terminate our activties in South- 
east Asia. 

Since then, I have enunciated my 
opinions on this subject many times in 
speeches on the House floor and by other 
means. Essentially, my position has cen- 
tered on two points. First, every stated 
objective for our presence in Vietnam has 
been repudiated. Thus, it is clear we do 
not know why we are there. Second, aside 
from that fact, any benefits which have 
accrued to us from this conflict have 
been far outweighed by the human, eco- 
nomic, and political costs we have sus- 
tained. 

These views have led me to engage ac- 
tively in efforts to bring an expeditious 
end to our participation in the Vietnam 
war. 
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In 1969, I stated on the House floor 
that I could not support the fiscal year 
1970 Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions bill unless “it was amended to re- 
quire complete U.S. troop withdrawal, 
effective December 31, 1970.” 

In 1970, I was among the original 
sponsors of the resolution which later 
became known as the Vietnam Disen- 
gagement Act. 

In 1971, it fell my lot, by virtue of my 
position on the House Armed Services 
Committee, to carry the ball on the so- 
called “end-the-war amendments.” 
Specifically, I coauthored the Nedzi- 
Whalen amendment which, since it was 
offered to the fiscal year 1972 military 
procurement bill, had very limited appli- 
cation. On June 28, 1971, my motion to 
instruct the House conferees to accept 
the Mansfield amendment to the draft 
bill was defeated. On October 19, 1971, 
had I been recognized, I would have of- 
fered this motion again. One hundred 
and ninety-three Members voted against 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit to try and give me that op- 
portunity. 

During debate on any given issue, dif- 
ferences are accentuated. The focus is not 
on areas of agreement, This is the essence 
of debate. Consequently, it may appear 
that I have opposed in every respect the 
administration’s Vietnam policy. In fact, 
however, I agree with a number of its 
aspects. 

First, I concur in its direction. Before 
President Nixon acceded to office, the 
number of American troops in Vietnam 
had increased to 549,500. Since January, 
1969, our Vietnam force has been sub- 
stantially reduced, By May of this year 
American troop levels will reach 69,000. 

Second, these withdrawals are implicit 
agreement with my view that it is not 
in our interest to be in Vietnam. 

Third, logistically, it would not have 
been possible to withdraw all U.S. troops 
by January 1, 1970. 

Therefore, our disagreement actually 
centered on the question of timing. For 
the reasons, which I have stated fre- 
quently and which I have just reiterated, 
I believe that withdrawal should have 
been at a faster rate. The President, for 
his own reasons, has felt otherwise. 

Despite the question of timing, the 
President and I obviously share the goal 
of complete withdrawal. The plan I have 
advocated to obtain that goal consists 
of setting a tentative withdrawal date, 
usually within 6 to 9 months, subject 
to Hanoi and Vietcong acceptance of cer- 
tain conditions. These qualifications in- 
clude: first, the release of all American 
prisoners of war held by the Government 
of North Vietnam and forces allied with 
such government; and second, negotia- 
tions with the Government of North 
Vietnam for an immediate cease-fire by 
all parties to the hostilities in Indochina. 

In supporting this approach, I, of 
course, could give no assurances to my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives that the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong would accept such an arrange- 
ment. Needless to say, it was my most 
profound hope that the other side would 
find it acceptable. 

As all of us learned less than 48 hours 
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ago, President Nixon privately, and now 
publicly, has adopted the essential ele- 
ments of the position which I have ad- 
vocated. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in offering 
these remarks this afternoon is twofold. 
Since I have been a critic in the past, 
fairness dictates that I acknowledge that 
my views and those of the President now 
coincide on this issue. Accordingly, I also 
want to express my gratitude to the 
President for embarking on this course. 
For me to fail to do so would, in my view, 
be less than honest. 

In closing, just as I could offer no 
guarantee that the Nedzi-Whalen or 
Mansfield amendments would meet with 
the approval of the North Vietnamese, so 
too, the President cannot assure us, and 
has not assured us, that his effort will be 
favorably received. For the sake of the 
generation of peace, another goal which 
the President and I share, and for the 
sake of the fullest development of all 
mankind, we pray that an agreement will 
be possible. Surely, we can be hopeful 
since Hanoi, while assailing the Presi- 
dent’s plan, has not rejected it outright. 

Even if rejection should be the re- 
sponse, I believe that it is clear that 
neither the President nor the Congress 
will stop at this point. Clearly, the Presi- 
dent’s offer is flexible enough to permit 
a continuation of negotiations. Never- 
theless, should negotiations ultimately 
fail, I would hope that the President will 
not halt the withdrawal schedule. Nat- 
urally, negotiation, which would both 
end the fighting and terminate our in- 
volvement, is the preferred approach. 
However, the goal of bringing our forces 
home remains paramount. 


APPALLING STATISTICS ON ABOR- 
TIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was ap- 
palled to read in a recent issue of Trial 
magazine a statement that the first-year 
statistics on New York State’s liberalized 
abortion law “disclosed a gratifying, dra- 
matic decrease in abortion-related medi- 
cal complications and maternal mortality 
rate as compared to the year preceding 
the ready availability of legalized abor- 
tion.” 

The appalling aspect of this statement 
is that, immediately preceding this pro- 
nouncement, the article indicates that 
64 percent of the abortions in New York 
State were done for women from other 
States and communities. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, this 
“gratifying, dramatic decrease” in abor- 
tion complications refers only to 36 per- 
cent of the women who were aborted in 
New York State. The other 64 percent 
from out of State return to their home 
States immediately after being aborted 
and any followup complications will only 
surface in the statistics of their home 
States. 

Because of my stanch opposition to 
the liberalization of abortion laws, sev- 
eral physicians from around the coun- 
try have written to let me know of the 
patients to whom they have had to give 
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remedial treatment after complications 
arising from New York abortions. In 
some cases, such remedial treatment is 
too late, as in the case of a young Ohio 
woman who died shortly after she was 
brought to her Ohio doctor after com- 
plications from a New York abortion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken many times 
in this Chamber in opposition to the 
liberalization of abortion laws through- 
out the country. However, my opposition 
becomes even more firmly established 
when statistics are twisted to give some 
very sad cases a rosy glow. Let us not 
forget as well that the New York State 
statute, which passed the New York 
Legislature by one vote in 1970, has in its 
first year caused the death of 200,000 un- 
born innocents. 


TRANSPORTATION LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT DISPUTES ACT OF 1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
inan from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, transpor- 
tation strikes have caused more con- 
cern and discussion in Congress in the 
past 5 years than any other type of la- 
bor-management dispute. This is so be- 
cause such strikes can quickly bring the 
entire Nation to its knees. 

Hardships from prolonged strikes are 
shared by everyone—the families of 
workers on strike, management, stock- 
holders, the local community, and ulti- 
mately the entire Nation. Third parties— 
like farmers—are directly affected but 
have little, if any, way to influence the 
settlement. 

The dockworkers strikes on virtually 
all of our ocean ports, which began in 
mid-1971 and are still unresolved, are 
prime examples of heavy losses suffered 
by the entire Nation when labor-manage- 
ment disputes continue for an extended 
period. 

Before President Nixon invoked the 
Taft-Hartley law, the Nation’s wheat, 
feed grains, and soybean farmers had 
reaped a harvest of despair. Record crops 
resulted in depressed prices even before 
the effect of the strikes was felt. With 
docks struck, marketing of the harvest 
came to a halt. Corn was piled in city 
streets. Customers waiting overseas with 
cash so badly needed to shore up our 
sagging balance of payments began to 
look elsewhere for supplies. 

The effect on market prices resulted 
in direct loss to the Nation’s grain farm- 
ers of $1 million each day the strike 
continued. Several foreign importers di- 
verted ships from our shores to make 
their purchases of grain in Mexico and 
Canada. These customers may be hard 
to win back. ’ 

Japan, our leading overseas agricul- 
tural market, has already asked other 
nations to increase grain production. It 
seeks to lessen its dependence on Amer- 
ican exports. 

In his message last Friday, President 
Nixon said: 

Layoffs, reduced operations, and even 
business failures also hang over the heads 
of many other Americans who engage di- 
rectly or indirectly in exports. Some areas 
are specially vulnerable, such as the state 
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of Hawaii, which has been hit by shortages 
of vital supplies, mounting food costs and 
unemployment rates unmatched for half a 
generation. Also hard pressed are California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


To this list of hard pressed I add the 
grain farmers of the Midwest and par- 
ticularly my home State of Illinois. They 
have sold much of their corn crop for 
10 cents per bushel below the price nor- 
mally received and 25 cents per bushel 
below normal prices for soybeans, and in 
some cases below production costs. These 
losses cannot be recovered. Farmers have 
had no choice but to tighten their belts. 

A recent independent survey of Illinois 
farmer attitude toward the dock strike 
showed that 88 percent are certain that 
the dock strike lowered their grain prices. 

These same farmers feel the Federal 
Government should take decisive action 
to prevent such strikes. Of those polled, 
43.5 percent favor legislation requiring 
management and labor to submit dif- 
ferences to compulsory arbitration, 13.5 
percent favor stopping the strikes after 
30 days, and 41.5 percent favor complete 
prohibition of these strikes. 

The impact of the dock strike is felt 
throughout the Nation. According to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture the loss 
to farmers producing tobacco will be $1 
million just to recondition the tobacco 
for export. 

There will be a similar loss in fruits, 
vegetables, and perishables. It is difficult 
to estimate the loss, but for July and 
August approximately $215 million in ex- 
port sales were lost through west coast 
port strikes. About $40 million in fresh 
fruit and vegetables was totally spoiled. 

In the Pacific Northwest more than $55 
million in wheat export sales were lost. 
In Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, wheat shipments were off, because 
of uncertainty as to whether the strike 
would affect Texas ports. Shipments de- 
creased 664,000 tons, representing about 
$40 million in market value. 

In Ohio 1.5 million bushels of corn 
had to be dumped on the ground without 
proper storage because of the dock 
strike. In Illinois 4 million bushels were 
stored on the ground. In Oregon the 
wood products industry lost shipments of 
$5 million a week due to the dock strike. 

The Taft-Hartley law has proven effec- 
tive in many strikes. But it has not pro- 
vided the necessary means for settling 
most strikes affecting the shipping and 
transportation industries. Only one of 
the seven stevedoring strikes and two 
of the three maritime strikes which have 
occurred since 1947 were settled during 
the 80-day cooling-off period provided 
by a Taft-Hartley injunction. A 30-per- 
cent record of success is not good enough 
when the strikes cause so much hard- 
ship to the public. 

Unfortunately, Congress has done lit- 
tle to ease the hardship caused when 
transportation workers and their em- 
ployers cannot reach agreement on wages 
and working conditions. President Nixon 
submitted legislation to deal with trans- 
portation strikes over 2 years ago, but 
no action has yet been taken. Although 
millions of dollars have been lost and 
great suffering endured by the people, 
Congress has not acted. 

In an attempt to present another al- 
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ternative legislative approach to the 
problem of strikes in the transportation 
industry, nine of my colleagues are to- 
day joining Congressman MICHEL and 
me in introducing the Transportation 
Labor-Management Disputes Act of 
1972. 

This legislation provides the President 
with new effective tools for settling ac- 
tual or potential transportation strikes. 
At the same time, the bill recognizes the 
legitimate interests of both labor and 
management. 

Here is how this act will operate. In 
any case where an actual or threatened 
strike or lockout imperils the health or 
safety of the Nation or a substantial 
part, or could deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation serv- 
ices, the President is authorized by this 
bill to appoint a board of inquiry to 
study the issues, file a public report and 
submit to the President a recommenda- 
tion for settlement of the strike, Upon 
receipt of the board of inquiry’s report, 
the Secretary of Labor may take one or 
more of the following steps: 

First. Order the unions bac« to work 
for 30 days. 

Second. Call for partial operation of 
struck facilities. 

Third. Order both labor and manage- 
ment to submit a list of resolved and un- 
resolved issues, together with their final 
offers for settlement of the strike. 

Fourth. Appoint a three-member pan- 
el empowered to select the final offer 
from those submitted and make it bind- 
ing upon all parties for 18 months. 

The bill differs significantly from the 
administration’s proposal, in that it 
specifically is designed to cover those 
strikes which deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation serv- 
ices, even if the strike does not threaten 
the entire Nation. Last fall, during the 
strike at Chicago and west coast ports, 
the Justice Department was denied an 
80-day Taft-Hartley injunction at Chi- 
cago, because the strike was too localized. 
As a result, many farmers throughout 
the Midwest were brought to the brink 
of financial ruin by actions over which 
they had no control. 

Other differences between this bill and 
the administration’s are the increased 
fiexibility it provides to the President in 
the way he decides to deal with individ- 
ual strikes and the 30-day “cooling-off 
period” for regional strikes. 

The bill leaves untouched the provision 
in the Taft-Hartley Law authorizing the 
President to seek an 80-day “cooling off” 
period during strikes which imperil the 
national health or safety. But it does add 
other remedies for strikes which may not 
be national in scope, or fit the exacting 
criteria of Taft-Hartley. Such strikes can 
adversely affect millions of people and 
cost many millions of dollars. 

This legislation is badly needed. It will 
prevent the great losses and hardships 
long-term transportation strikes often 
cause. It will avoid the necessity of the 
President asking Congress to settle indi- 
vidual strikes, as he did in his message 
of January 21 regarding the west coast 
dock strike. Clearly legislated settlements 
are not in the best interests of labor or 
management. Congress and the execu- 
tive branch abhor such action and the 
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strucx industry is unhappy with the 
prospects of a contract over which they 
have little control or direction. 


NATIONAL BIKECOLOGY WEEK, 
MAY 1-7, 1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
presently engaged in a phenomenon 
which is sweeping the Nation—the re- 
emergence of the bicycle as a functional 
and pleasurable mode of transportation. 
Corresponding with an increase in the 
national awareness for the need to com- 
bat pollution, the bicycle is taking its 
place alongside all other systems of 
transportation in terms of viability and 
efficiency. 

Importantly, it must be realized that 
cycling is not a fad. Secretary of Trans- 
portation John Volpe has stated that— 

As far as I am concerned .. . bicycles have 


equal rights with automobiles on our city 
streets. 


Due to the serious concern of all 
Americans to clear the air of contami- 
nants and exhaust fumes, there is de- 
veloping, at staggering proportions, a 
national move toward making the bicycle 
an alternative to the automobile as a 
means of transportation. 

Due to breakthroughs in bicycle tech- 
nology, namely the development of the 
10-speed bike, a wider range of people 
are being afforded the opportunity of 
enjoying themselves while bicycling. 
This year alone, an estimated 10 million 
bicycles will be sold, compared with 3.7 
million in 1960. All told, nearly 80 million 
Americans are bicycle riding, twice as 
many as a decade ago. Hertz car-rental 
company is now leasing bicycles in 14 
cities around the country and facilities 
for bicycle parking have appeared on 
such places as New York's Fifth Avenue 
and in many Government buildings. 

Last May 8 over 45 cities held bikecol- 
ogy days. Some efforts brought forth 
citywide participation to enjoy the new 
life of spring in cities emerging from 
April showers and chilly temperatures. 
In Washington, D.C., 150 cyclists, un- 
deterred by rain, biked with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation Volpe and City 
Councilman Gilbert Hahn for 7 miles 
along Rock Creek Parkway to the Wash- 
ington Monument. Spurred by this, Sun- 
day bike-ins saw over a thousand enthu- 
siastic cyclists on the parkway which 
was closed to auto traffic for a few hours. 
Seventeen of you joined me in a Capitol 
Hill ride to publicize National Bikecology 
Day. Other cycling citizens throughout 
the country enjoyed partially closed off 
streets in shopping areas for an ambi- 
ence long forgotten. 

This economical, invigorating, short 
distance, individualized mode of trans- 
portation has quietly resurfaced in 
America as one of the resourceful, non- 
polluting and demonstrative solutions to 
the emerging national need for a daily 
short distance urban movement. We have 
sidewalks and streets. Somewhere we 
need to find room for 3 to 6 feet for 
bicycle safety lanes. 
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Communities and States throughout 
America are giving cognizance to this 
century-old vehicle. Some are making 
more elaborate changes than others. A 
national movement toward including this 
means of moving about in a balanced 
transportation plan is definitely afoot. 
Let us lend support to this movement 
by declaring May 1-7, 1972 as National 
Bikecology Week. 

My distinguished colleagues Ep KOCH 
of New York and JEROME WALDIE of Cal- 
ifornia having joined me as prime spon- 
sors of this legislation, and the Honor- 
able Senator ALAN CRANSTON of Cali- 
fornia is introducing the same measure 
on the Senate side. 

This legislation reads as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1033 

Whereas, nearly 80 million Americans are 
bicycling today, almost twice as many as a 
decade ago; and 

Whereas, the health and the quality of life 
of urban Americans are increasingly threat- 
ened by congestion and air pollution; and 

Whereas, the automobile is the major 
source of air pollution and congestion in our 
urban areas; and 

Whereas, the bicycle is an efficient, non- 
polluting and healthful alternative to the 
automobile as a means of commuter trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas, it is in the national interest to 
promote a more balanced transportation sys- 
tem that places less stress on our environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas, this national interest can be en- 
hanced by encouraging the use of the bicycle 
and focusing public attention on the indi- 
vidual and community benefits that can be 
gained from bicycling; now 

Therefore be it resolved by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
that 

The week of May 1-7, 1972, is designated 
as National Bikecology Week and the Pres- 
ident is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


Sponsors oF THIS LEGISLATION 

Seymour Halpern, Ed Koch, Jerome Waldie, 
Bella Abzug, Les Aspin, Joshua Eilberg, Ed- 
win Forsythe, Ella Grasso. 

Gilbert Gude, Jack Kemp, Peter Kyros, 
Robert Leggett, Clarence Long, Romano Maz- 
zoli, Patsy Mink, Parren Mitchell, Claude 
Pepper. 

Jerry Pettis, William Roy, Bill Ryan, Paul 
Sarbanes, Fernand St Germain, John Terry, 
Robert Tiernan, Louise Day Hicks. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to insert in the Record a concise and 
cogent article entitled “Why National 
Bikecology Week?” Prepared by the na- 
tional organization, Friends for Bike- 
cology, I believe this article vividly points 
out the need to establish a National Bike- 
cology Week. 

With the upsurge in bicycling reaching 
into every corner of the Nation and cut- 
ting across all age groups, it is high time 
that recognition be given to the singular 
place this pastime has had us an Amer- 
ican tradition and the broadening fea- 
tures it holds for the American future. 
The article follows: 

WHY NATIONAL BIKECOLOGY WEEK? 


Before the turn of the century, bicycling 
was a way of life for Americans. Bike enthu- 
siasts banded together, compiled road maps, 
and lobbied for paved roads that would carry 
them into the virgin countryside. Unfortu- 
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nately, their efforts served only to ald Henry 
Ford and his followers; soon the roads were 
swarming with cars. 

For the first time since 1897, it is pre- 
dicted that this year more bicycles will be 
sold in America than cars—approximately 10 
million, Yet in the entire nation there are 
only a few miles of bikeways—mostly adapta- 
tions of roads designed and built for cars. 
Despite the growing army of cyclists, and 
their efforts to establish biking routes, their 
needs continue to be ignored . . . perhaps 
because government officials and the general 
public have been slow to get the word on us 
“bikeys”. 

For almost three quarters of a century, 
America’s "car culture” has shoved us aside. 
Our society has for years been molded—so- 
cially, economically, even geographically—to 
accomodate the “insolent chariots” and all 
their supportive fixtures. All of us (yes, even 
cyclists) are in the habit of spending a great 
portion of our lives commuting on jam- 
packed freeways, ferrying our families around 
the community, and making the rounds of 
shopping centers and drive-in facilities rang- 
ing from car washes to restaurants to banks 
and even to churches. “What’s wrong with 
all that?” some will ask. After all, automo- 
biles are popular because they are a fast, 
convenient, and personal form of transport. 
We like cars, if they are kept in their proper 
perspective. But we also like bicycles—and 
trains, tramways, trolley cars—and walking 
shoes! And we also like the right of having 
quietness and clean air and green, spacious 
countryside. And we believe that the poor, 
the elderly, and the isolated deserve equal 
rights to explore beyond their own neighbor- 
hoods. We are simply asking for freedom to 
choose among alternative modes of transpor- 
tation—ones that do not necessarily corrupt 
our economy, divide our neighborhoods, and 
obscenely deface our landscape. 

People are beginning to realize that the 


present auto-industrial complex is self-per- 
petuating and, in the end, destructive for us 
all. Unless we do something about it, we will 
remain enslaved to it. And unless we act 
soon, cycling will be devoured (along with 


railroads and trolleys) by the insatiable 
thirst of the highway culture. 

Cycling offers an alternative that is health- 
ful, fun and non-injurious to the environ- 
ment. If you are tempted to laugh at this 
suggestion, Just remember that 60% of all 
auto passenger trips in this country are for 
less than 5 miles. For many of these trips, 
the bicycle would be far preferable to the 
auto. The major deterrent is the desperate 
need for legitimate routes where cyclists can 
ride—more bikeways and safe lanes on 
streets. 

We cannot obtain bicycle routes unless we 
get organized, capture the attention of our 
fellow citizens, and make our needs known. 
Our competitors are richer and stronger. But 
we are numerous and increasing in numbers 
every day. As a start to our efforts, let’s come 
together during National Bikecology Week 
and begin working for positive change in our 
transportation priorities. Bikecoology is not 
a panacea; but it represents a choice for mil- 
lions of us who desire a truly balanced trans- 
portation system. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Bow) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
people of Ohio and many others through- 
out the United States who revere his 
memory will observe the birthday anni- 
versary of William McKinley. 

It is an event of especial significance 
for me, for the late President’s influence 
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has been felt in much of what I have 
done throughout my lifetime, and for 21 
years I have had the privilege of repre- 
senting the same district which first 
brought him to nationwide attention so 
long ago. 

McKinley’s brilliant career was ended 
by an assassin in the early fall of 1901 
at a time when the Congress was not in 
session. When Congress resumed a day 
was established for memorial services for 
the martyred President, and the Con- 
gress invited the distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury, John Hay, to deliver the 
memorial address. His address is in the 
best tradition of American oratory, and 
I include it with my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb. 27, 1902] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate. It is now the agreeable duty of your 
presiding officer to present the Hon. John 
Hay, who has been selected by a committee of 
Congress to deliver the address on this occa- 
sion. 

The Hon. John Hay then delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 


WILLIAM M'KINLEY 


For the third time the Congress of the 
United States are assembled to commemorate 
the life and the death of a President slain 
by the hand of an assassin. The attention 
of the future historian will be attracted to 
the features which reappear with startling 
sameness in all three of these awful crimes: 
the uselessness, the utter lack of consequence 
of the act; the obscurity, the insignificance 
of the criminal; the blamelessness—so far as 
in our sphere of existence the best of men 
may be held blameless—of the victim. Not 
one of our murdered Presidents had an 
enemy in the world; they were all of such 
preeminent purity of life that no pretext 
could be given for the attack of passional 
crime; they were all men of democratic in- 
stincts who could never have offended the 
most jealous advocates of equality; they were 
of kindly and generous nature, to whom 
wrong or injustice was impossible; of moder- 
ate fortune, whose slender means nobody 
could envy. They were men of austere virtue, 
of tender heart, of eminent abilities, which 
they had devoted with single minds to the 
good of the Republic. If ever men walked 
before God and man without blame, it was 
these three rulers of our people. The only 
temptation to attack their lives offered was 
their gentle radiance—to eyes hating the 
light that was offense enough. 

The stupid uselessness of such an infamy 
affronts the common sense of the world. One 
can conceive how the death of a dictator 
may change the political conditions of an 
Empire; how the extinction of a narrowing 
line of kings may bring in an alien dynasty. 
But in a well-ordered Republic like ours, the 
ruler may fall, but the State feels no tremor. 
Our beloved and revered leader is gone—but 
the natural process of our laws provides us 
a successor, identical in purpose and ideals, 
nourished by the same teachings, inspired 
by the same principles, pledged by tender af- 
fection as well as by high loyalty to carry to 
completion the immense task committed to 
his hands, and to smite with iron severity 
every manifestation of that hideous crime 
which his mind predecessor, with his dying 
breath, forgave. The sayings of celestial wis- 
dom have no date; the words that reach us, 
over two thousand years, out of the darkest 
hour of gloom the world has ever known, are 
true to the life today; “They know not what 
they do.” The blow struck at our dear friend 
and ruler was as deadly as blind hate could 
make it; but the blow struck at anarchy was 
deadlier still. 

What a world of insoluble problems such 
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an event excites in the mind! Not merely in 
its personal, but in its public aspects, it pre- 
sents a paradox not to be comprehended. 
Under a system of government so free and 
so impartial that we recognize its existence 
only by its benefactions; under a social order 
so purely democratic that classes can not 
exist in it, affording opportunities so uni- 
versal that even conditions are as changing 
as the winds, where the laborer of today is 
the capitalist of tomorrow; under laws 
which are the result of ages of evolution, so 
uniform and so beneficent that the Presi- 
dent has just the same rights and privileges 
as the artisan; we see the same hellish 
growth of hatred and murder which dogs 
equally to the footsteps of benevolent mon- 
archs and blood-stained depots. How many 
countries can join with us in the community 
of a kindred sorrow! I will not speak of those 
distant regions where assassination enters 
into the daily life of government. But among 
the nations bound to us by the ties of famil- 
iar intercourse—who can forget that wise 
and high-minded Autocrat who had earned 
the proud title of the Liberator? that en- 
lightened and magnanimous citizen whom 
France still mourns? that brave and chival- 
rous King of Italy who only lived for his peo- 
ple? and, saddest of all, that lovely and sor- 
rowing Empress, whose harmless life could 
hardly have excited the animosity of a de- 
mon. Against that devilish spirit nothing 
avails—neither virtue, nor patriotism, nor 
age nor youth, nor conscience nor pity. We 
can not even say that education is a suffi- 
cient safeguard against this baleful evil— 
for most of the wretches whose crimes have 
so shocked humanity in recent years are men 
not unlettered, who have gone from the com- 
mon schools, through murder, to the scaffold. 

Our minds can not discern the origin, nor 
conceive the extent of wickedness so per- 
verse and so cruel; but this does not exempt 
us from the duty of trying to control and 
counteract it. We do not understand what 
electricity is; whence it comes or what its 
hidden properties may be. But we know it 
as a mighty force for good or evil—and so 
with the painful toil of years, men of learn- 
ing and skill have labored to store and to 
subjugate it, to neutralize, and even to em- 
ploy its destructive energies. This problem 
of anarchy is dark and intricate, but it ought 
to be within the compass of democratic 
government—although no sane mind can 
fathom the mysteries of these untracked 
and orbitless natures—to guard against their 
aberrations, to take away from them the 
hope of escape, the long luxury of scandal- 
ous days in court, the unwholesome sympa- 
thy of hysterical degenerates, and so by de- 
grees to make the crime not worth commit- 
ting, even to these abnormal and distorted 
souls. 

It would be presumptuous for me in this 
presence to suggest the details of remedial 
legislation for a malady so malignant. That 
task may safely be left to the skill and pa- 
tience of the National Congress, which have 
never been found unequal to any such emer- 
gency. The country believes that the mem- 
ory of three murdered comrades of yours— 
all of whose voices still haunt these walls— 
will be sufficient inspiration to enable you 
to solve even this abstruse and painful prob- 
lem, which has dimmed so many pages of 
history with blood and with tears. 

Before an audience less sympathetic than 
this. I should not dare to speak of that great 
career which we have met to commemorate. 
But we are all his friends, and friends do 
not criticise each other's words about an 
open grave. I thank you for the honor you 
have done me in inviting me here, and not 
less for the kind forbearance I know I shall 
have from you in my most inadequate ef- 
forts to speak of him worthily. 

The life of William McKinley was, from 
his birth to his death, typically American. 
There is no environment, I should say, any- 
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where else in the world which could produce 
just such a character. He was born into that 
way of life which elsewhere is called the 
middle class, but which in this country is 
so nearly universal as to make of other classes 
an almost negligible quantity. He was neither 
rich nor poor, neither proud nor humble; 
he knew no hunger he was not sure of satis- 
fying, no luxury which could enervate mind 
or body. His parents were sober, God-fearing 
people; intelligent and upright; without pre- 
tension and without humility. He grew up 
in the company of boys like himself; whole- 
some, honest, self-respecting. They looked 
down on nobody; they never felt it possible 
they could be looked down upon. Their 
houses were the homes of probity, piety, 
patriotism. They learned in the admirable 
school readers of fifty years ago the lessons 
of heroic and splendid life which have come 
down from the past. They read in their 
weekly newspapers the story of the world’s 
progress, in which they were eager to take 
part, and of the sins and wrongs of civiliza- 
tion with which they burned to do battle. 
It was a serious and thoughtful time. The 
boys of that day felt dimly, but deeply, that 
days of sharp struggle and high achievement 
were before them. They looked at life with 
the wondering yet resolute eyes of a young 
esquire in his vigil of arms. They felt a time 
was coming when to them should be ad- 
dressed the stern admonition of the Apostle, 
“Quit you like men; be strong.” 

It is not easy to give to those of a later 
generation any clear idea of that extraordi- 
nary spiritual awakening which passed over 
the country at the first red signal fires of the 
Civil War. It was not our earliest apocalypse; 
a hundred years before the nation had been 
revealed to itself, when after long discussion 
and much searching of heart the people of 
the colonies had resolved that to live without 
liberty was worse than to die, and had there- 
for wagered in the solemn game of war “their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 
In a stress of heat and labor unutterable, the 
country had been hammered and welded to- 
gether; but thereafter for nearly a century 
there had been nothing in our life to touch 
the innermost fountain of feeling and devo- 
tion; we had had rumors of wars—even wars 
we had had, not without sacrifices and 
glory—but nothing which went to the vital 
self-consciousness of the country, nothing 
which challenged the nation’s right to live 
But in 1860 the nation was going down into 
the Valley of Decision. The question which 
had been debated on thousands of platforms. 
which had been discussed in countless pub- 
lications, which, thundered from innumer- 
able pulpits, had caused in their congrega- 
tions the bitter strife and dissension to which 
only cases of conscience can give rise, was 
everywhere pressing for solution. And not 
merely in the various channels of publicity 
was it alive and clamorous. 

About every fireside in the land, in the 
conversation of friends and neighbors, and, 
deeper still, in the secret of millions of hu- 
man hearts, the battle of opinion was wag- 
ing; and all men felt and saw—with more 
or less clearness—that an answer to the 
importunate question. Shall the nation 
live? was due, and not to be denied. And I 
do not mean that in the North alone there 
was the austere wrestling with conscience. 
In the South as well, below all the efferves- 
cence and excitement of a people perhaps 
more given to eloquent speech than we were, 
there was the profound agony of question 
and answer, the summons to decide whether 
honor and freedom did not call them to revo- 
lution and war. It is easy for partisanship to 
Say that the one side was right and that the 
other was wrong. It is still easier for an 
indolent magnanimity to say that both were 
right. Perhaps in the wide view of ethics 
one is always right to follow his conscience, 
though it lead him to disaster and death. 
But history is inexorable. She takes no ac- 
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count of sentiment and intention; and in 
her cold and luminous eyes that side is right 
which fights in harmony with the stars in 
their courses. The men are right through 
whose efforts and struggles the world is 
helped onward, and humanity moves to a 
higher level and a brighter day. 

The men who are living today and who 
were young in 1860 will never forget the 
glory and glamour that filled the earth and 
the sky when the long twilight of doubt 
and uncertainty was ending and the time 
of action had come. A speech by Abraham 
Lincoln was an event not only of high moral 
significance, but of far-reaching importance: 
the drilling of a militia company by Ells- 
worth attracted national attention; the flut- 
tering of the flag in the clear sky drew tears 
from the eyes of young men. Patriotism, 
which had been a rhetorical expression, be- 
came a passionate emotion, in which in- 
stinct, logic, and feeling were fused. The 
country was worth saving; it could be saved 
only by fire; no sacrifice was too great; the 
young men of the country were ready for the 
sacrifice; come weal, come woe, they were 
ready. 

At seventeen years of age William McKin- 
ley heard this summons of his country. He 
was the sort of youth to whom a military life 
in ordinary times would possess no attrac- 
tions. His nature was far different from that 
of the ordinary soldier, He had other dreams 
of life, its prizes and pleasures, than that of 
marches and battles. But to his mind there 
was no choice or question. The banner float- 
ing in the morning breeze was the beckoning 
gesture of his country. The thrilling notes of 
the trumpet called him—him and none 
other—into the ranks. His portrait in his 
first uniform is familiar to you all—the short, 
stocky figure: the quiet, thoughtful face; the 
deep, dark eyes. It is the face of a lad who 
could not stay at home when he thought he 
was needed in the field. He was of the stuff 
of which good soldiers are made. Had he been 
ten years older he would have entered at the 
head of a company and come out at the 
head of a division. But he did what he could. 
He enlisted as a private; he learned to obey. 
His serious sensible ways, his prompt, alert 
efficiency soon attracted the attention of his 
superiors, He was so faithful in little things 
they gave him more and more to do. He was 
untiring in camp and on the march; swift, 
cool, and fearless in fight. He left the army 
with field rank when the war ended, brevetted 
by President Lincoln for gallantry in battle. 

In coming years when men seek to draw 
the moral of our great civil war nothing will 
seem to them so admirable in all the history 
of our two magnificent armies as the way in 
which the war came to a close. When the Con- 
federate army saw the time had come, they 
acknowledged the pitiless logic of facts, and 
ceased fighting. When the army of the Union 
saw it was no longer needed, without a mur- 
mur or question, making no terms, asking 
no return, in the flush of victory and fullness 
of might, it laid down its arms and melted 
back into the mass of peaceful citizens. There 
is no event, since the nation was born, which 
has so proved its solid capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. Both sections share equally in that 
crown of glory. They had held a debate of 
incomparable importance and had fought it 
out with equal energy. A conclusion had been 
reached—and it is to the everlasting honor of 
both sides that they each knew when the 
war was over, and the hour of a lasting peace 
had struck. We may admire the desperate 
daring of others who prefer annihilation to 
compromise, but the palm of common sense, 
and, I will say, of enlightened patriotism, 
belongs to the men like Grant and Lee, who 
knew when they had fought enough, for 
honor and for country. 

William McKinley, one of that sensible 
million of men, gladly laid down his sword 
and betook himself to his books. He quickly 
made up the time lost in soldiering. He at- 
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tacked his Blackstone as he would have 
done a hostile intrenchment; finding the 
range of a country law library too narrow, 
he went to the Albany Law School, where he 
worked energetically with brilliant success; 
was admitted to the bar and settled down 
to practice—a brevetted veteran of 24—in the 
quiet town of Canton, now and hencefor- 
ward forever famous as the scene of his life 
and his place of sepulture. Here many bless- 
ings awaited him; high repute, professional 
success, and a domestic affection so pure, 
so devoted and stainless that future poets, 
seeking an ideal of Christian marriage, will 
find in it a theme worthy of their songs. 
This is a subject to which the lightest allu- 
sion seems profamation; but it is impos- 
sible to speak of William McKinley without 
remembering that no truer, tenderer knight 
to his chosen lady ever lived among mortal 
men. If to the spirits of the just made per- 
fect is permitted the consciousness of earthly 
things, we may be sure that his faithful soul 
is now watching over that gentle sufferer who 
counts the long hours in their shattered 
home in the desolate splendor of his fame. 

A man possessing the qualities with which 
nature had endowed McKinley seeks politi- 
cal activity as naturally as a growing plant 
seeks light and air. A wholesome ambition; 
& rare power of making friends and keeping 
them; a faith, which may be called religious, 
in his country and its institutions; and, 
flowing from this, a belief that a man could 
do no nobler work than to serve such a 
country—these were the elements in his 
character that drew him irresistibly into 
public life. He had from the beginning a 
remarkable equipment; a manner of singu- 
lar grace and charm; a voice o7 ringing qual- 
ity and great carrying power—vast as were 
the crowds that gathered about him, he 
reached their utmost fringe without appar- 
ent effort. He had an extraordinary power of 
marshaling and presenting significant facts, 
So as to bring conviction to the average mind. 
His range of reading was not wide; he read 
only what he might some day find useful, and 
what he read his memory held like brass. 

Those who knew him well in those early 
days can never forget the consummate skill 
and power with which he would select a few 
pointed facts, and, blow upon blow, would 
hammer them into the attention of great as- 
semblages in Ohio, as Jael drove the nail into 
the head of the Canaanite captain. He was 
not often impassioned; he rarely resorted 
to the aid of wit or humor; yet I never saw 
his equal in controlling and convincing a 
popular audience by sheer appeal to their 
reason and intelligence. He did not flatter or 
cajole them, but there was an implied com- 
pliment in the serious and sober tone in 
which he addressed them. He seemed one of 
of them; in heart and feeling he was one of 
them. Each workingman in a great crowd 
might say: That is the sort of man I would 
like to be, and under more favoring circum- 
stances might have been. He had the divine 
gift of sympathy, which, though given only 
to the elect, makes all men their friends. 

So it came naturally about that in 1876— 
the beginning of the second century of the 
Republic—he began, by an election to Con- 
gress, his political career. Thereafter for four- 
teen years this Chamber was his home. I 
use the word advisedly. Nowhere in the world 
was he so in harmony with his environment 
as here; nowhere else did his mind work 
with such full consciousness of its powers. 
The air of debate was native to him; here he 
drank delight of battle with his peers. In 
after days, when he drove by this stately pile, 
or when on rare occasions his duty called 
him here, he greeted his old haunts with 
the affectionate zest of a child of the house; 
during all the last ten years of his life, filled 
as they were with activity and glory, he never 
ceased to be homesick for this Hall. When he 
came to the Presidency, there was not a day 
when his Congressional service was not of 
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use to him. Probably no other President has 
been in such full and cordial communion 
with Congress, if we may except Lincoln 
alone. McKinley knew the legislative body 
thoroughly, its composition, its methods, its 
habits of thought. He had the profoundest 
respect for its authority and an inflexible 
belief in the ultimate rectitude of its pur- 
poses, Our history shows how surely an 
Executive courts disaster and ruin by as- 
suming an attitude of hostility or distrust to 
the Legislature; and, on the other hand, 
McKinley’s frank and sincere trust and con- 
fidence in Congress were repaid by prompt 
and loyal support and cooperation. During 
his entire term of office this mutual trust and 
regard—so essential to the public welfare— 
was never shadowed by a single cloud. 

He was a Republican, He could not be any- 
thing else. A Union soldier grafted upon a 
Ciay Whig, he necessarily believed in the 
“American system”—in protection to home 
industries; in a strong, aggressive nationality; 
in a liberal construction of the Constitution. 
What any self-reliant nation might rightly 
do, he felt this nation had power to do, if 
required by the common welfare and not pro- 
hibited by our written charter. 

Following the natural bent of his mind, 
he devoted himself to questions of finance 
and revenue, to the essentials of the national 
housekeeping. He took high rank in the 
House from the beginning. His readiness in 
debate, his mastery of every subject he han- 
died, the bright and amiable light he shed 
about him, and above all the unfailing 
courtesy and good will with which he treated 
friend and foe alike—one of the surest signa- 
tures of a nature born to great destinies— 
made his service in the House a pathway of 
unbroken success and brought him at last to 
the all-important post of Chairman of Ways 
and Means and leader of the majority. Of the 
famous revenue act which, in that capacity, 
he framed and carried through Congress, it is 
not my purpose here and now to speak. The 
embers of the controversy in the midst of 
which that law had its troubled being are yet 
too warm to be handled on a day like this. I 
may only say that it was never sufficiently 
tested to prove the praises of its friends or 
the criticism of its opponents. After a brief 
existence it passed away, for a time, in the 
storm that swept the Republicans out of 
power. McKinley also passed through a brief 
zone of shadow; his Congressional district 
having been rearranged for that purpose by 
a hostile legislature. 

Some one has said it is easy to love our 
enemies; they help us so much more than our 
friends. The people whose malevolent skill 
had turned McKinley out of Congress de- 
served well of him and of the Republic. Never 
was Nemesis more swift and energetic. The 
Republicans of Ohio were saved the trouble 
of choosing a Governor—the other side had 
chosen one for them. A year after McKinley 
left Congress he was made Governor of Ohio, 
and two years later he was reelected, each 
time by majorities unhoped-for and over- 
whelming. He came to fill a space in the pub- 
lic eye which obscured a great portion of the 
field of vision. In two National Conventions, 
the Presidency seemed within his reach. But 
he had gone there in the interest of others 
and his honor forbade any dalliance with 
temptation. So his nay was nay—delivered 
with a tone and gesture there was no deny- 
ing. His tour was not yet come. 

There was, however, no long delay. He be- 
came, from year to year, the most prominent 
politician and orator in the country. Passion- 
ately devoted to the principles of his party, 
he was always ready to do anything, to go 
anywhere, to proclaim its ideas and to sup- 
port its candidates. His face and his voice 
became familiar to millions of our people; 
and wherever they were seen and heard, men 
became his partisans. His face was cast in a 
classic mold; you see faces like it in antique 
marble in the galleries of the Vatican and in 
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the portraits of the great cardinal-statesmen 
of Italy; his voice was the voice of the perfect 
orator—ringing, vibrating, tireless, persuad- 
ing by its very sound, by its accent of sincere 
conviction. So prudent and so guarded were 
all his utterances, so lofty his courtesy, that 
he never embarrassed his friends, and never 
offended his opponents. For several months 
before the Republican National Convention 
met in 1896, it was evident to all who had 
eyes to see that Mr. McKinley was the only 
probable candidate of his party. Other names 
were mentioned, of the highest rank in abil- 
ity, character, and popularity; they were 
supported by powerful combinations; but the 
nomination of McKinley as against the field 
was inevitable. 

The campaign he made will be always 
memorable in our political annals. He and 
his friends had thought that the issue for 
the year was the distinctive and historic 
difference between the two parties on the 
subject of the tariff. To this wager of battle 
the discussions of the previous four years 
distinctly pointed. But no sooner had the 
two parties made their nominations than it 
became evident that the opposing candidate 
declined to accept the field of discussion 
chosen by the Republicans, and proposed to 
put forward as the main issue the free coin- 
age of silver. McKinley at cnce accepted this 
challenge, and, taking the battle for protec- 
tion as already won, went with energy into 
the discussion of the theories presented by 
his opponents. He had wisely concluded not 
to leave his home during the canvass, thus 
avoiding a proceeding which has always been 
of sinister augury in our politics; but from 
the front porch of his modest house in Can- 
ton he daily addressed the delegations which 
came from every part of the country to greet 
him in a series of speeches so strong, so 
varied, so pertinent, so full of facts briefly set 
forth, of theories embodied in a single phrase, 
that they formed the hourly text for the 
other speakers of his party, and give probably 
the most convincing proof we have of his 
surprising fertility of resource and flexibility 
of mind. All this was done without anxiety 
or strain. I remember a day I spent with him 
during that busy summer. He had made 
nineteen speeches the day before; that day he 
made many. But in the intervals of these 
addresses he sat in his study and talked, with 
nerves as quiet and a mind as free from care 
as if we had been spending a holiday at the 
seaside or among the hills. 

When he came to the Presidency he con- 
fronted a situation of the utmost difficulty, 
which might well have appalled a man of less 
serene and tranquil self-confidence. There 
had been a state of profound commercial and 
industrial depression, from which his friends 
had said his election would relieve the coun- 
try. Our relations with the outside world left 
much to be desired. The feeling between the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Union 
was lacking in the cordiality which was nec- 
essary to the welfare of both. Hawaii had 
asked for annexation and had been rejected 
by the preceding Administration. There was 
a state of things in the Caribbean which 
could not permanently endure. Our neigh- 
bor’s house was on fire, and there were grave 
doubts as to our rights and duties in the 
premises. A man either weak or rash, either 
irresolute or headstrong, might have brought 
ruin on himself and incalculable harm to 
the country. t 

Again I crave the pardon of those who dif- 
fer with me, if, against all my intentions, 
I happen to say a word which may seem to 
them unbefitting the place and hour. But I 
am here to give the opinion which his friends 
entertained of President McKinley, of course 
claiming no immunity from criticism in what 
I shall say. I believe, then, that the verdict 
of history will be that he met all these grave 
questions with perfect valor and incompar- 
able ability; that in grappling with them he 
rose to the full height of a great occasion, 
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in a manner which redounded to the lasting 
benefit of the country and to his own im- 
mortal honor. 

The least desirable form of glory to a man 
of his habitual mood and temper—that of 
successful war—was nevertheless conferred 
upon him by uncontrollable events. He felt 
the conflict must come; he deplored its nec- 
essity; he strained almost to breaking his 
relations with his friends, in order, first— 
if it might be—to prevent and then to post- 
pone it to the latest possible moment. But 
when the die was cast, he labored with the 
utmost energy and ardor, and with an intel- 
ligence in military matters which showed 
how much of the soldier still survived in the 
mature statesman to push forward the war to 
a decisive close. War was an anguish to him; 
he wanted it short and conclusive. His merci- 
ful zeal communicated itself to his subordi- 
nates, and the war, so long dreaded, whose 
consequences were so momentous, ended in a 
hundred days. 

Mr. Stedman, the dean of our poets, has 
called him “Augmenter of the State." It is 
a noble title; if justly conferred, it ranks 
him among the few whose names may be 
placed definitely and forever in charge of the 
historic Muse. Under his rule Hawaii has 
come to us, and Tutuila; Porto Rico and 
the vast archipelago of the East. Cuba is 
free. Our position in the Caribbean is as- 
sured beyond the possibility of future ques- 
tion. The doctrine called by the name of 
Monroe, so long derided and denied by alien 
publicists, evokes now no challenge or con- 
tradiction when uttered to the world. It has 
become an international truism, Our sister 
republics to the south of us are convinced 
that we desire only their peace and pros- 
perity. Europe knows that we cherish no 
dreams but those of world-wide commerce, 
the benefit of which shall be to all nations. 
The State is augmented, but it threatens no 
nation under heaven. As to those regions 
which have come under the shadow of our 
flag, the possibility of their being damaged 
by such a change of circumstances was in 
the view of McKinley a thing unthinkable. 
To believe that we could not administer 
them to their advantage, was to turn infidel 
to our American faith of more than a hun- 
dred years. 

In dealing with foreign powers, he will take 
rank with the greatest of our diplomatists, 
It was a world of which he had little special 
knowledge before coming to the Presidency. 
But his marvelous adaptability was in noth- 
ing more remarkable than in the firm grasp 
he immediately displayed in international 
relations. In preparing for war and in the 
restoration of peace he was alike adroit, 
courteous, and far-sighted. When a sud- 
den emergency declared itself, as in China, 
in a state of things of which our history fur- 
nished no precedent and international law 
no safe and certain precept, he hesitated not 
a moment to take the course marked out 
for him by considerations of humanity and 
the national interests. Even while the lega- 
tions were fighting for their lives against 
bands of infuriated fanatics, he decided that 
we were at peace with China; and while that 
conclusion did not hinder him from taking 
the most energetic measures to rescue our 
imperiled citizens, it enabled him to main- 
tain close, and friendly relations with the 
wise and heroic viceroys of the south, whose 
resolute stand saved that ancient Empire 
from anarchy and spoliation. He disposed of 
every question as it arose with a promptness 
and clarity of vision that astonished his 
advisers, and he never had occasion to review 
a judgment or reverse a decision. 

By patience, by firmness, by sheer reason- 
ableness, he improved our understanding 
with all the great powers of the world, and 
rightly gained the blessing which belongs to 
the peacemakers. 

But the achievements of the nation in war 
and diplomacy are thrown in the shade by 
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the vast economical developments which took 
place during Mr. McKinley's Administration. 
Up to the time of his first election, the coun- 
try was suffering from a long period of de- 
pression, the reasons of which I will not try 
to seek. But from the moment the ballots 
were counted that betokened his advent to 
power a great and momentous movement 
in advance declared itself along all the lines 
of industry and commerce. 

In the very month of his inauguration steel 
rails began to be sold at $18 a ton—one of 
the most significant facts of modern times. 
It meant that American industries had ad- 
justed themselves to the long depression— 
that through the power of the race to orga- 
nize and combine, stimulated by the condi- 
tions then prevailing, and perhaps by the 
prospect of legislation favorable to industry, 
America had begun to undersell the rest of 
the world. The movement went on without 
ceasing. 

The President and his party kept the 
pledges of their platform and their canvass. 
The Dingley bill was speedily framed and set 
in operation. All industries responded to the 
new stimulus and American trade set out on 
its new crusade, not to conquer the world, 
but to trade with it on terms advantageous 
to all concerned. I will not weary you with 
statistics; but one or two words seem neces- 
sary to show how the acts of McKinley as 
President kept pace with his professions as 
candidate. His four years of administration 
were costly; we carried on a war which, 
though brief, was expensive. Although we 
borrowed two hundred millions and paid our 
own expenses, without asking for indemnity, 
the effective reduction of the debt now ex- 
ceeds the total of the war bonds. We pay six 
millions less in interest than we did before 
the war and no bond of the United States 
yields the holder 2 per cent on its market 
value. So much for the Government credit; 
and we have five hundred and forty-six mil- 
lions of gross gold in the Treasury. 

But, coming to the development of our 
trade in the four McKinley years, we seem to 
be entering the realm of fable. In the last 
fiscal year our excess of exports over imports 
was $664,592,826. In the last four years it 
Was $2,354,442,213. These figures are so stu- 
pendous that they mean little to a careless 
reader—but consider! The excess of exports 
over imports for the whole preceding period 
from 1790 to 1897—-from Washington to Mc- 
Kinley—was only $356,808,822. 

The most extravagant promise made by 
the sanguine McKinley advocates five years 
ago are left out of sight by these sober facts. 
The “debtor nation” has become the chief 
creditor nation. The financial center of the 
world, which required thousands of years to 
journey from the Euphrates to the Thames 
and the Seine, seems passing to the Hudson 
between daybreak and dark. 

I will not waste your time by explaining 
that I do not invoke for any man the credit 
of this vast result. The captain can not claim 
that it is he who drives the mighty steam- 
ship over the tumbling billows of the track- 
less deep; but praise is justly due him if he 
has made the best of her tremendous powers, 
if he has read aright the currents of the sea 
and the lessons of the stars. And we should 
be ungrateful, if in this hour of prodigious 
prosperity we should fail to remember that 
William McKinley with sublime faith fore- 
saw it, with indomitable courage labored 
for it, put his whole heart and mind into 
the work of bringing it about; that it was 
his voice which, in dark hours, rang out, 
heralding the coming light, as over the twi- 
light waters of the Nile the mystic cry of 
Memnon announced the dawn to Egypt, wak- 
ing from sleep. 

Among the most agreeable incidents of the 
President's term of office were the two jour- 
neys he made to the South. The moral re- 
union of the sections—so long and so ar- 
dently desired by him—had been initiated by 
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the Spanish war, when the veterans of both 
sides, and their sons, had marched shoulder 
to shoulder together under the same banner. 
The President in these journeys sought, with 
more than usual eloquence and pathos, to 
create a sentiment which should end forever 
the ancient feud. He was too good a politician 
to expect any results in the way of votes in 
his favor, and he accomplished none. But for 
all that the good seed did not fall on barren 
ground. In the warm and chivalrous hearts 
of that generous people, the echo of his cor- 
dial and brotherly words will linger long, and 
his name will be cherished in many a house- 
hold where even yet the Lost Cause is wor- 
shipped. 

Mr. McKinley was reelected by an over- 
whelming majority. There had been little 
doubt of the result among well-informed 
people; but when it was known, a profound 
feeling of relief and renewal of trust were 
evident among the leaders of capital and of 
industry, not only in this country, but ev- 
erywhere. They felt that the immediate fu- 
ture was secure, and that trade and commerce 
might safely push forward in every field of 
effort and enterprise. He inspired universal 
confidence, which is the lifeblood of the com- 
mercial system of the world. It began fre- 
quently to be said that such a state of things 
ought to continue; one after another, men 
of prominence said that the President was his 
own best successor. He paid little attention 
to these suggestions until they were repeated 
by some of his nearest friends. Then he saw 
that one of the most cherished traditions of 
our public life was in danger. The generation 
which has seen the prophecy of the Papal 
throne—Non videbis annos Petri—twice con- 
tradicted by the longevity of holy men was in 
peril or forgetting the unwritten law of our 
Republic: Thou shalt not exceed the years of 
Washington. The President saw it was time 
to speak, and in his characteristic manner he 
spoke, briefly, but enough. Where the light- 
ning strikes there is no need of iteration. 
From that hour, no one dreamed of doubt- 
ing his purpose of retiring at the end of his 
second term, and it will be long before an- 
other such lesson is required. 

He felt that the harvest time was come, to 
garner in the fruits of so much planting and 
culture, and he was determined that nothing 
he might do or say should be liable to the 
reproach of a personal interest. Let us say 
frankly he was a party man; he believed the 
policies advocated by him and his friends 
counted for much in the country’s progress 
and prosperity. He hoped in his second term 
to accomplish substantial results in the de- 
velopment and affirmation of those policies. 
I spent a day with him shortly before he 
started on his fateful journey to Buffalo. 
Never had I seen him higher in hope and 
patriotic confidence. He was as sure of the 
future of his country as the Psalmist who 
cried “Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
thou City of God.” 

He felt that the harvest time had come, to 
arrange a treaty which gave us a free hand 
in the Isthmus. In fancy he saw the canal 
already built and the argosies of the world 
passing through it in peace and amity. He 
saw in the immense evolution of American 
trade the fulfillment of all his dreams, the 
reward of all his labors. He was—I need not 
say—an ardent protectionist, never more sin- 
cere and devoted than during those last days 
of his life. He regarded reciprocity as the 
bulwark of protection—not a oreach, but a 
fulfillment of the law. The treaties which 
for four years had been preparing under his 
personal supervision he regarded as ancillary 
to the general scheme. He was opposed to 
any revolutionary plan of change in the 
existing legislation; he was careful to point 
out that everything he had done was in 
faithful compliance with the law itself. 

In that mood of high hope, of generous 
expectation, he went to Buffalo, and there, 
on the threshold of eternity, he delivered 
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that memorable speech, worthy for its lofti- 
ness of tone, its blameless morality, its 
breadth of view, to be regarded as his testa- 
ment to the nation. Through all his pride of 
country and his joy of its success, runs the 
note of solemn warning, as in Kipling’s noble 
hymn, “Lest we forget.” 

“Our capacity to produce has developed so 
enormously and our products have so multi- 
plied that the problem of more markets re- 
quires our urgent and immediate attention. 
Only a broad and enlightened policy will 
keep what we have. No other policy will get 
more. In these times of marvelous business 
energy and gain we ought to be looking to 
the future, strengthening the weak places in 
our industrial and commercial systems, that 
we may be ready for any storm or strain. 

“By sensible trade arrangements which 
will not interrupt our home production we 
shall extend the outlets for our increasing 
surplus. A system which provides a mutual 
exchange of commodities is manifestly essen- 
tial to the continued and healthful growth of 
our export trade. We must not repose in fan- 
cied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a 
thing were possible, it would not be best for 
us or for those with whom we deal. * * * 
Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our 
wonderful industrial development under the 
domestic policy now firmly established. * * * 
The period of exclusiveness is past. The ex- 
pansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem, Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are 
not.” 

I wish I had time to read the whole of this 
wise and weighty speech; nothing I might 
say could such a picture of the President’s 
mind and character. His years of apprentice- 
ship had been served. He stood that day past 
master of the art of statesmanship. He had 
nothing more to ask of the people. He owed 
them nothing but truth and faithful serv- 
ice. His mind and heart were purged of the 
temptations which beset all men engaged in 
the struggle to survive. In view of the rev- 
elation of his nature vouchsafed to us that 
day, and the fate which impended over him, 
we can only say in deep affection and solemn 
awe, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Even for that vision he was 
not unworthy. 
~“ He had not long to wait. The next day sped 
the bolt of doom, and for a week after—in 
an agony of dread broken by illusive glimpses 
of hope that our prayers might be answered— 
the nation waited for the end. Nothing in the 
glorious life that we saw gradually waning 
was more admirable and exemplary than its 
close, The gentle humanity of his words, 
when he saw his assailant in danger of sum- 
mary vengeance, “Don't let them hurt him;” 
his chivalrous care that the news should be 
broken gently to his wife; the fine courtesy 
with which he apologized for the damage 
which his death would bring to the great 
Exhibition; and the heroic resignation of his 
final words, “It is God's way. His will, not 
ours, be done,” were all the instinctive ex- 
pressions of a nature so lofty and so pure 
that pride in its nobility at once softened 
and enhanced the nation’s sense of loss. The 
Republic grieved over such a son—but is 
proud forever of having produced him. After 
all, in spite of its tragic ending, his life was 
extraordinarily happy. He had, all his days, 
troops of friends, the cheer of fame and 
fruitful labor; and he became at last— 


“On fortune’s crowning slope, 
“The pillar of a people’s hope, 
“The center of a world’s desire.” 


He was fortunate even in his untimely 
death, for an event so tragical called the 
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world imperatively to the immediate study 
of his life and character, and thus antici- 
pated the sure praises of posterity. 

Every young and growing people has to 
meet, at moments, the problems of its des- 
tiny. Whether the question comes, as in 
Thebes, from a sphinx, symbol of the hostile 
forces of omnipotent nature, who punishes 
with instant death our failure to understand 
her meaning: or whether it comes, as in 
Jerusalem, from the Lord of Hosts, who com- 
mands the building of His temple, it comes 
always with the warning that the past is 
past, and experience vain. “Your fathers, 
where are they? and the prophets, do they 
live forever?” The fathers are dead; the 
prophets are silent; the questions are new, 
and have no answer but in time. 

When the horny outside case which pro- 
tects the infancy of a chrysalis nation sud- 
denly bursts, and, in a single abrupt shock, 
it finds itself floating on wings which had 
not existed before, whose strength it has 
never tested, among dangers it can not fore- 
see and is without experience to measure, 
every motion is a problem, and every hesita- 
tion may be an error. The past gives no clue 
to the future. The fathers, where are they? 
and the prophets, do they live forever? We 
are ourselves the fathers! We are ourselves 
the prophets! The questions that are put to 
us we must answer without delay, without 
help—for the sphinx allows no one to pass. 

At such moments we may be humbly grate- 
ful to have had leaders simple in mind, clear 
in vision—as far as human vision can safely 
extend—penetrating in knowledge of men, 
supple and flexible under the strains and 
pressures of society, instinct with the energy 
of new life and untried strength, cautious, 
calm, and, above all, gifted in a supreme de- 
gree with the most surely victorious of all 
political virtues—the genius of infinite 
patience. 

The obvious elements which enter into the 
fame of a public man are few and by no 
means recondite. The man who fills a great 
station in a period of change, who leads his 
country successfully through a time of crisis; 
who, by his power of persuading and con- 
trolling others, has been able to command 
the best thought of his age, so as to leave 
his country in a moral or material condition 
in advance of where he found it—such a 
man’s position in history is secure. If, in 
addition to this, his written or spoken words 
possess the subtle quality which carry them 
far and lodge them in men’s hearts; and, 
more than all, if his utterances and actions, 
while informed with a lofty morality, are 
yet tinged with the glow of human sym- 
pathy, the fame of such a man will shine 
like a beacon through the mists of ages— 
an object of reverence, of imitation, and of 
love. It should be to us an occasion of solemn 
pride that in the three great crises of our 
history such a man was not denied us. The 
moral value to a nation of a renown such 
as Washington's and Lincoln's and McKin- 
ley’s is beyond all computation. No loftier 
ideal can be held up to the emulation of 
ingenuous youth. With such examples we 
can not be wholly ignoble. Grateful as we 
may be for what they did, let us be still 
more grateful for what they were. While our 
daily being, our public policies, still feel the 
influence of their work, let us pray that in 
our spirits their lives may be voluble, calling 
us upward and onward. 

There is not one of us but feels prouder 
of his native land because the august figure 
of Washington presided over its beginnings; 
no one but vows it a tenderer love because 
Lincoln poured out his blood for it; no one 
but must feel his devotion for his country 
renewed and kindled when he remembers 
how McKinley loved, revered, and served it, 
showed in his life how a citizen should live, 
and in his last hour taught us how a gentle- 
man could die. [Prolonged applause.] 
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A MEDICAL AND SOCIAL PERCEP- 
TION OF THE VIETNAM ERA 
VETERAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs, HECK- 
LER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Vietnam veteran, returning 
into the mainstrain of American life, 
faces, too frequently, problems of quite 
large dimension, In an attempt to gain 
deepened insight into the means of easing 
these problems, and the transition from 
military to civilian life, as well as antic- 
ipating the unique needs of our returning 
servicemen, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion recently authorized a highly valua- 
ble series of research studies. 

The genuine commitment of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to serving and help- 
ing our returning servicemen, through 
the use of every tool of modern tech- 
nology, medicine, and manpower deserves 
much credit, and, as a member of the 
Veterans Affairs Committee, I take great 
satisfaction in the ever-deepening qual- 
ity of Veterans’ Administration respon- 
siveness to the contemporary needs of 
our Vietnam veterans. 

In this connection, Dr. Marc James 
Musser, the Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, presented a 
highly significant and revealing paper to 
the New York Academy of Medicine last 
night, entitled: “A Medical and Social 
Perception of the Vietnam Era Veteran.” 
This illuminating and timely study, 
undertaken by Dr. Musser, and Dr. Char- 
les A, Stenger, is worthy of intensive 
study, and I am highly pleased to include 
it within my remarks: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1972. 
The Honorable MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pec: I enclose herewith a paper to 
be delivered by Doctor Marc James Musser, 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, before the New York Academy 
of Medicine tomorrow night, January 26. 
"I think it is an excellent paper, and I cer- 
tainly encourage you to place it in the 
Record. Since this paper does contain ref- 
erences and bibliographic material, perhaps 
your Administrative Assistant should go over 
it and place it in proper form for insertion 
in the Record. 

Don Johnson sends his warm regards, and 
certainly without my saying it, I am sure 
you are aware of the fact that you have 
mine. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator. 


A MEDICAL AND SOCIAL PERCEPTION OF THE 
VIETNAM ERA VETERAN 


(By Marc J. Musser, M.D., and Charles A, 
Stenger, Ph. D.) 


The Vietnam Era Conflict, the longest and 
most controversial war in which our country 
has ever been engaged, has been a strange 
and devastating chapter in our country’s 
history. 

When the United States first became in- 
volved in Southeast Asia in 1960, it was 
neither intended nor expected that the events 
there would lead to an American war. Yet, in 
terms of numbers of men under arms and 
those killed and wounded, the Vietnam con- 
flict now represents the second largest war 
effort in the history of our country, even 
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though combat operations from the onset 
have been governed by strictly limited mili- 
tary objectives. Above and beyond the num- 
ber of people involved and the casualties, it 
has been a devastating war in terms of its 
tremendously divisive impact upon our s0- 
ciety. This and other related socio-economic 
factors have had a singular influence upon 
the lives and personalities of many of our 
young men and women. 

Whatever the characteristics of the Viet- 
nam Era Conflict, it now becomes important, 
as we appear to be reaching the end of United 
States involvement, for our society to pro- 
vide the veterans of this conflict the maxi- 
mum of assistance in readjusting to civilian 
life in the most constructive and productive 
manner. The Veterans’ Administration is the 
Federal agency charged by legislation to pro- 
vide a wide range of assistance to these vet- 
erans, as well as veterans of previous wars. 
And yet, this is only a portion of the total 
responsibility of our society. In order to do 
the job that must be done, it is Important 
that the characteristics, needs and problems 
of the Vietnam veteran be thoroughly under- 
stood by all those who might relate to him. 
Particularly, it is important that he be seen 
in the perspective of the war in which he 
has fought, and of the society of which he is 
a member, 

Since the beginning of the Vietnam Era in 
1964, more than eight million Americans have 
served in the Armed Forces—nearly twice the 
number who served in World War I. Of these, 
55,000 have died in Vietnam, 1,500 are missing 
or captured, and almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion already have compensable service-con- 
nected disabilities of one kind or another. 
Nearly 10 percent of these—approximately 
25,000—are 100 percent service connected. 

All veterans with a service-connected ill- 
ness or disability become the direct and pri- 
mary responsibility of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. An increasing number of other vet- 
erans have sought and will continue to seek 
medical care within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration health care system as they meet cer- 
tain eligibility requirements established by 
law. In 1968, four percent of the daily aver- 
age of 83,000 patients in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals were Vietnam Era veterans. 
By 1971, this number had risen to almost 13 
percent. 

As the number of Vietnam Era patients 
in Veterans Administration hospitals has in- 
creased, it has become more and more ap- 
parent to the staffs of those hospitals that 
they are dealing with a “new breed” as com- 
pared to veterans from other wars. There- 
fore, a series of studies were initiated to more 
specifically identify the needs of these new 
veterans, and to determine the best mech- 
anisms for meeting them. These studies have 
been conducted by Vietnam Era Committees 
operating in each Veterans Administration 
hospital and clinic, by seminars and regional 
conferences, by a number of research studies, 
and by Vietnam veterans themselves. 

The results of these studies have helped 
immensely in directing the ways Veterans 
Administration services should be modified 
in order to meet the needs of the Vietnam 
veteran. In addition to their impact upon 
hospital operations, these results have pro- 
vided the basis for new approaches to the 
administration of the GI Educational Pro- 
gram and other legislated benefits, and in 
the assumption by the Veterans Administra- 
tion of broader responsibility for the de- 
velopment of employment opportunities and 
job placement for veterans. Also, the studies 
have generated important information for 
occupational medicine as it is concerned with 
the total individual and his adjustment to 
the work-a-day world. 

THE VIETNAM ERA VETERAN 

There are a number of characteristics of 
the Vietnam Era veteran group which should 
be recognized at the outset. 
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First: They are the youngest veterans who 
have ever served. The average age for non- 
career servicemen is under 26, and the ma- 
jority have not reached their 22nd birthday 
at the time of separation from the service. 

Secondly: They are the best educated 
group of any American veterans. Only 15 
percent have not completed high school as 
compared to 55 percent for World War II 
and 38 percent for Korean veterans. More 
than one out of five have had some college. 
However, relatively few have had significant 
work experience. 

Thirdly; and perhaps most important: 
They are high calibre young people. Not only 
have the more stringent, selective service 
procedures filtered out the less well quali- 
fied individuals, but unlike many other 
members of their generation, most Vietnam 
Era veterans have demonstrated the self- 
discipline necessary to adjust to a highly 
regimented way of life and to cope with the 
many stresses involved in military service. 


COMBAT CASUALTIES 


Data pertaining to American casualties in 
Vietnam not only provide some indications 
of the nature of the post-war health prob- 
lems of the Vietnam Era veteran, but also 
allow for comparisons with the experiences 
of prior wars. 

When all deaths due to combat are con- 
sidered, it becomes apparent that such losses 
in Vietnam have occurred at a lesser rate 
than in Korea or in Europe in World War II. 
Among Army troops in Vietnam from July 
1965 through February 1971, deaths due to 
all combat causes occurred at a rate of 18.0 
per thousand average troop strength per 
year, as compared to a rate of 43.2 for Korea 
and 51.9 for the European Theater of Opera- 
tions from June 1944 through May 1945 in 
World War II. Must higher proportions of 
combat deaths in Vietnam have been due to 
small arms fire and to booby traps and mines 
than in Korea or World War II. Much lower 
proportions have been due to artillery and 
other explosive projectile fragments than in 
these earlier conflicts. A comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the causes of death in 2,600 service- 
men killed in action in Vietnam indicated 
that 83.6 percent resulted principally from 
wounds of the head, neck, and thorax. The 
primary causes of death in most instances 
were damage to the central nervous system, 
uncontrolled hemorrhage, or respiratory ob- 
struction. 

Of the Army servicemen wounded in Viet- 
nam who were admitted to medical treat- 
ment facilities, 2.6 percent died, with 60 per- 
cent of the deaths occurring within 24 hours 
after admission, This is similar to the 2.5 
percent mortality recorded for the Korean 
Conflict, but considerably lower than the 
4.5 percent mortality in World War II. 

The peculiar nature of the combat in Viet- 
nam, the types of wounds it has produced— 
especially the high incidence of multiple 
wounds—and the excellent care the wounded 
have received, have resulted in a higher in- 
cidence of certain types of complicated dis- 
abilities. This is illustrated quite dramati- 
cally by the following statement of a vet- 
eran at a regional meeting: 

“One of the things that makes this war so 
different is the fact we couldn’t tell who we 
were fighting half the time—I was responsi- 
ble for 200 men and was in a position where 
I should have known but just didn’t. I was 
injured by enemy gunfire—was shot four 
times, then hit by two grenades—the heli- 
copter must have been there almost im- 
mediately. Just to give you some idea of the 
medical work the Navy did, one bullet went 
through the left arm, one hit me in the left 
side, went through my lung, hit my heart, 
went through my diaphragm, stomach, in- 
testine, spleen, gall bladder, adrenal gland— 
then I went down! 

“After that I was hit by two grenades— 
I never lost consciousness until I got on the 
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hospital ship—they performed a miracle, a 
real miracle.” 

Relevant to this experience is the circum- 
stance that improved techniques of vascular 
surgery has made it possible for combat area 
surgeons to save limbs which would have 
been amputated in the past, and to reduce 
the major tissue destruction associated with 
traumatic amputations. Some estimates 
indicate that 75 percent to 80 percent of 
limbs that would have been lost in World 
War II are now being saved. 

In addition to the more complex general 
disabilities created by multiple wounds are 
the increased incidence of quadriplegia and 
paraplegia resulting from spinal cord injuries 
and multiple amputations. This is note- 
worthy because of the need it has created for 
special types of long term rehabilitation 
programs. 

Thus far, the Veterans Administration has 
received 2,372 Vietnam service-connected 
veterans as transfers from military hospitals 
with paralysis resulting from spinal cord 
injuries. Of these 35 percent are quadri- 
plegics, which is a considerably higher pro- 
portionate number than from prior wars. 
There are presently some 12,000 living spinal 
cord injury veterans, of whom more than 
1,000 are hospitalized at any given time in 14 
Veterans Administration Spinal Cord Injury 
Centers. 

Despite the technical gains which have 
been made, the Veterans Administration has 
received 5,090 service-connected Vietnam Era 
amputees. Of these 18.1 percent have mul- 
tiple amputations. This incidence is much 
higher than that of the Korean Conflict 
(9.3 percent) and World War II (5.8 percent). 
An index of the magnitude of the rehabilita- 
tion program for Amputees in the Veterans 
Administration is reflected in the fact that 
there are now 26,566 service-connected 
amputees from all wars on its rolls. In 1971, 
34,100 prostheses of all types were provided 
to Vietnam veterans alone. 


PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS 


There is evidence that the incidence of 
psychiatric disorders has been significantly 
lower in the Vietnam conflict than in pre- 
vious wars. Bourne has reported an incidence 
of 12 per 1,000 for such casualties in all 
branches of the Services in Vietnam, as 
compared to an incidence of 37 per 1,000 in 
Korea and 101 per 1,000 in World War II. 
Thus far, 48,391 Vietnam era veterans are 
receiving compensation for service-connected 
psychiatric and neurologic disorders. Nearly 
11,000 were admitted to Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospitals in 1971. Diagnostically, there 
has been a considerable increase in character 
and situational disorders over the more clas- 
sical anxiety and conversion reactions, when 
compared to the experience in prior wars. 
However, the incidence of psychoses has re- 
mained approximately the same. 

Thus far, there has been no evidence of 
the delayed psychiatric illnesses that some 
experts have thought would result from the 
unique conditions of the Vietnam conflict, 
including the presumption that guilt over 
participation in an unpopular war would 
create a special degree of emotional stress. 
Most servicemen find the hostile components 
of their reception upon returning home to be 
quite disturbing, but apparently it is not 
significantly affecting their emotional sta- 
bility. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTITUDES OF VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


During the past several years, a great deal 
has been written and said about the charac- 
teristics and attitudes of the Vietnam era 
veteran. In much of this there has been a 
tendency to generalize a number of limited 
experiences and observations, and more often 
than not this has accrued to the disadvantage 
of the majority of Vietnam era servicemen. 

A recent poll of discharged Vietnam veter- 
ans, the general public, and employers, con- 
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ducted by Louis Harris and Associates, Inc., 
has produced a considerable amount of in- 
teresting information in this regard. Among 
other things, it has indicated that the large 
majority of veterans have taken their mill- 
tary service experience and their reception 
back to civilian life in stride, and have had 
little or no difficulty with readjustment. 
However, the general public polled made 
the observation that “the whole question of 
treatment cf returning veterans is a serious 
burden on the conscience of the American 
Public”. The dichotomy is well expressed in 
one of the conclusions of the poll: “While 
the American public and employers are keenly 
aware of how returning veterans should be 
treated and yet feel guilty about the way ex- 
servicemen are being treated, among veterans 
the story is different. The returning service- 
men seem less preoccupied with the way 
things should be, and are content to accept 
things as given and do the best they can to 
readjust to civilian life. This passive accept- 
ance holds for all groups except the alienated 
veterans—the non-white and non-high school 
graduates. Among these servicemen, there is 
a real feeling that society owes them some- 
thing for their efforts.” 

A number of studies of the characteristics 
and attitudes of the Vietnam Era veteran 
patients, which include the so-called “alien- 
ated group”, have generated a considerable 
amount of more detailed information. From 
these studies has emerged a descriptive per- 
sonality profile of these veteran patients, but 
it would seem to be equally descriptive of 
a large segment of the current younger gen- 
eration in our society. Five distinctive char- 
acteristics were identified. . . 

First, he responds more assertively to au- 
thority and is quite willing to question and 
to challenge it. 

Second, he expects authority, nevertheless, 
to be unresponsive to him and to seek to 
control and suppress him. The term, “the 
establishment,” carries this implication, and 
being “‘turned-off” characterizes his response. 

Third, he feels a general sense of uncer- 
tainty toward the future and a greater urge 
for fulfillment today—the “NOW phenome- 
non.” 

Fourth, he feels a kind of protective identi- 
fication with his own age group which he 
believes shares his uneasy perceptions of his 
society. 

Fifth, he has less control over feelings and 
impulses, and is more impatient and impul- 
sive. 

Other studies have attempted to determine 
how and why Vietnam era veterans differ 
from the veterans of previous wars. They 
have concluded that the differing character- 
istics of the Vietnam Era veteran more than 
anything else reflect the increased complexity 
and everchanging nature of the society of 
which he is a part. He views life with less 
conviction about established principles and 
values. He has been influenced by the neces- 
sity to fight in an unusual kind of war, in 
which political realities frequently must out- 
weigh military necessities, and where enemy 
and friend are indistinguishable. He is dif- 
ferent because he has been treated very dif- 
ferently by the society he served upon his 
return. He does not return to the assured 
respect and appreciation of his countrymen. 
Instead, he typically returns to indifference, 
disapproval, and scorn, particularly from his 
peers who did not serve. 

The returning Vietnam veteran believes he 
has served his country well, as indeed he has, 
but many feel a sense of confusion, of frus- 
tration, ambivalence, and anger. They rather 
easily become disenchanted and alienated, 
and become irritated and impatient with 
policies and procedures they do not under- 
stand. They are particularly sensitive to 
mechanical or impersonal treatment, or un- 
responsiveness to their human needs—par- 
ticularly from an agency, like the Veterans 
Administration, that has been charged with 
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the mission of helping them. Despite all this, 
they have a strong desire to achieve under- 
standing with those around them, regardless 
of age, and to communicate openly and un- 
defensively. 

When listened to, they communicate re- 
markably well, and their criticisms invariably 
are reasonable and “on target”. 


DRUG ABUSE 


There has been a widespread tendency to 
link the drug abuse problems of the Vietnam 
era veteran to his personality and attitudinal 
characteristics. This is probably true, but 
only to a limited extent. In the experience 
of the Veterans Administration Drug Treat- 
ment Program it is significant that while 60 
percent of the patients have been Vietnam 
era veterans, the remainder have been World 
War II and Korean Conflict veterans. Also, 
the data compiled by the Department of De- 
fense would suggest that the incidence of 
“main line” heroin addicts is less than 1 per- 
cent of all Vietnam era servicemen. This is a 
figure that helps further to establish the 
proper perspective. The Harris Poll would 
tend to confirm this. By “private ballot”, 2 
percent of the national sample of veterans 
admitted to some use of heroin. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, not all of these can be con- 
sidered as serious users. 

In fiscal year 1968, less than 2,000 veterans 
were admitted to Veterans Administration 
hospitals for treatment of their drug abuse 
problems; in 1971 over 11,000 were admitted. 
Except for some 700 active duty servicemen 
transferred to Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals prior to separation, all of these vet- 
erans haye sought treatment voluntarily. 
Thus far, it has been impossible to obtain 
accurate indications of the total number of 
veterans with a drug abuse problem. From 
the Department of Defense and other studies, 
it seems reasonable to assume that there are 
about 50,000 to 75,000 “hard” drug users 
among veterans, although these figures must 
be considered as no more than an educated 
guess. There are virtually no data regarding 
the magnitude of use of other drugs. 

Of the veterans treated in Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals thus far slightly more 
than half had been using narcotic drugs, 
predominantly heroin. The remaining half 
had been using other drugs, predominantly 
the barbiturates, hallucinogens and mari- 
juana. Several studies of small samples of 
these patients have generated some details 
of their characteristics. A large percentage 
were associated with the so-called “alien- 
ated” segment of society: 60 to 70 percent 
were black, 90 percent had high school edu- 
cations or less. Their ages ranged from 18 
to 70-plus years. Sixty percent had been ar- 
rested, and 30 percent admitted using drugs 
prior to service. Of those addicted to heroin, 
40 percent became so in Vietnam, the re- 
mainder while on assignments elsewhere 
overseas and in the continental United 
States, or after service. More than half had 
had prior and unsuccessful treatment. 

Presently, all of the 165 Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals with their associated 202 
outpatient clinics have the capability of pro- 
viding at least the initial phase of treatment 
for drug abuse problems. Of these hospitals, 
32 have special drug treatment centers with 
multi-modality treatment programs involving 
a short but comprehensive inpatient med- 
ical and psychological evaluation, detoxifi- 
cation when indicated, and the initiation of 
the specific treatment program deemed ap- 
propriate. These include methadone mainte- 
nance, abstinence, and experimental non- 
narcotic blocking agents—all based upon in- 
tensive psychotherapeutic and rehabilitation 
programs. Once established, treatment is con- 
tinued in Day Treatment Centers, Therapeu- 
tic Communities, and the more conventional 
outpatient clinics. Special emphasis is di- 
rected toward getting the patient into some 
type of productive activity—such as school, 
vocational training, or a job. Since many of 
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the patients have never worked, the latter 
poses a particularly difficult challenge. 

In order to maintain staff competency, 
various types of training programs are main- 
tained for physicians, psychologists, nurses, 
social workers, and vocational counselors. 
Particularly successful thus far has been the 
use of appropriately trained ex-addicts as 
counselors in the maintenance of the inti- 
mate day to day relationships with the pa- 
tient. 

The experience of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Drug Treatment Program clearly indi- 
cates that the success of treatment depends 
upon the motivation and commitment of the 
patient and the ability of treatment staffs to 
be appropriately responsive to his needs. En- 
couraging thus far has been the increasing 
number of veterans who have turned to the 
Veterans Administration hospitals after 
other treatment efforts have failed, and the 
relatively small percentage (about 20 per- 
cent) of those who have dropped out of 
treatment. 


THE VIETNAM VETERAN AND EMPLOYMENT 


One of the major objectives of the Harris 
Poll was to determine how returning Viet- 
nam era veterans were doing in the job mar- 
ket. According to the study, the public, em- 
ployers and veterans agreed that most vet- 
erans were more mature and more stable than 
when they entered service, and thus were 
better qualified for jobs. Among employers, 
the highest positive ratings were given to en- 
listed men generally, recent returnees, and 
those who served in Vietnam and combat 
zones. Sixty percent of all businessmen inter- 
viewed had hired veterans during the past 
year, and those operating small companies 
(20 employees or less) had employed propor- 
tionately more veterans than those operating 
large companies. 

Of the veterans interviewed, 15 percent 
were not working. Of this group, 4 percent, 
as students or for other reasons, were not 
in the labor market. However, the not-work- 
ing percentages for non-whites and those 
who had not finished high school were 21 
and 31 percent respectively. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that there are currently about 320,000 un- 
employed Vietnam era veterans in the coun- 
try’s labor force. 

Fifty-nine percent of the employed vet- 
erans expressed satisfaction with their jobs, 
Employer satisfaction with the veterans they 
had hired was tied to the complexity of the 
job and to the amount of education and 
training required for it. Thus, veterans in 
professional, technical and administrative 
positions rated high. On the other side, em- 
ployers were less enthusiastic about vet- 
erans’ performance in jobs requiring less 
skill. This becomes an added disadvantage to 
those veterans with limited educational and 
training qualifications. 


SUMMARY 


From this general assessment of the 
characteristics and medical experience of 
the Vietnam era veteran, it seems possible 
to conclude that the overwhelming majority 
have the potential to be better risks in adapt- 
ing to their society and to both academic 
and industrial environments than their non- 
military peers. A significant number of them 
have residual physical disabilities for which 
special types of training and employment 
opportunities will be necessary. An addi- 
tional number have drug abuse problems, 
the eventual outcome of which is not yet 
possible to determine. Veterans who are non- 
white and those with limited education and 
training present a number of special prob- 
lems which must be given proper attention. 

It is also important to recognize that this 
generation of young people, veteran and non- 
veteran, view the world of work and their 
relationships with authority quite differ- 
ently. Four factors seem to have a partic- 
ular significance for young people today— 
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integrity, involvement, responsiveness , and 
caring. 

Thus, this group of young veterans will 
do better in the industrial environment as 
it is possible to convey to management the 
increased importance of a more open, re- 
sponsive interface with employees, and the 
involvement of employees in a more mean- 
ingful way with the company and its prod- 
ucts. If this is possible, it could become a 
fine example of preventive medicine, at its 
best. 


MILITARY DRUG OFFENDERS—THE 
NEED FOR PROBATIONARY SEN- 
TENCING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to correct a glar- 
ing inequity which exists under present 
courts-martial sentencing procedures. 

In the last decade, numerous authors, 
legislators, and legal scholars have been 
made scathing attacks on the military 
justice system in this country. Some of 
their most severe criticisms were obviated 
by the enactment of the Military Justice 
Act of 1968. 

In place of the law officer, the 1968 law 
created the military judge and endowed 
him with new powers and duties, similar 
to those of a civilian judge. 

In my judgment, the 1968 act was 
patently deficient in one particular re- 
spect. It did not grant the military judge 
the power to suspend the sentence of a 
first-time drug offender. 

For this reason, I am introducing legis- 
lation which would expressly authorize 
courts-martial to place a person on pro- 
bation in the event of a first-time con- 
viction for certain drug related offenses. 

Iam aware that the convening author- 
ity and the Secretary of the appropriate 
military department presently possess the 
power to reduce and suspend the sentence 
imposed by a court-martial. In this re- 
gard, I have been advised in a January 
10, 1972, letter from Mr. Richard K. Cook, 
Deputy Assistant to President Nixon— 
that— 

The Department of Defense and the mili- 
tary departments are aware of the stigmatiz- 
ing effect and postservice disadvantages of a 
less than honorable discharge. For these rea- 
sons, the officials who administer courts- 
martial and administrative discharge pro- 
ceedings are scrupulously careful in their 
evaluations of and actions on each case, giv- 
ing due consideration to all facts and cir- 
cumstances, and in particular, to the individ- 
ual concerned. 


However, it is not enough that the De- 
fense Department recognizes the gravity 
of the situation and is attempting to im- 
plement existing procedures in order to 
alleviate the problem. 

Instead, Congress must endeavor to in- 
sure that military procedures relating to 
the handling of drug offenders are 
brought into conformity with civilian 
procedures. 

For example, in enacting the Con- 
trolled Substances Act of 1970, Congress 
provided first-time civilian drug offend- 
ers with the alternative of sentencing for 
probation. Certainly, first-time military 
drug offenders are entitled to, and should 
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receive, the same measure of justice and 
compassion as their civilian counterparts. 

This is especially true in light of the 
fact that a large number of individuals 
are exposed to drugs for the first time 
while serving in our Armed Forces. 

Specifically, this legislation would 
authorize the court-martial to place on 
probation any person who has been con- 
victed of, or pleads guilty to, certain drug 
offenses. 

Furthermore, such probationary period 
may not exceed 1 year in duration, and 
the probation alternative may not be 
utilized without the consent of the 
accused, 

This legislation also stipulates that 
upon fulfillment of all the terms and 
conditions of the probation, the individ- 
ual shall be released and all proceedings 
against him shall be dismissed without 
an adjudication of guilt. 

Likewise, the bill provides that such 
release and dismissal shall not be con- 
Sidered a conviction for purposes of dis- 
qualification or disability imposed under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

In addition, this proposal established 
procedures which would allow a person 
to expunge from military records all 
information relating to his drug 
violation. 

In summary, the primary purpose of 
this legislation is to restore a first-time 
military drug offender to the status he 
occupied before his arrest or before a 
charge was made against him, This relief 
is presently available to first-time ci- 
vilian drug offenders and I can discern 
no logical reason why it should not be 
extended to similarly situated service- 
men. 


ISRAEL DETERMINED TO PROTECT 
ITSELF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ADDABBO) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed fortunate to visit the nation of 
Israel during the congressional recess 
and to witness firsthand the courage 
and determination of the people of Israel 
and that nation’s leaders. I was also 
privileged to meet with Prime Minister 
Golda Meier, Minister of Defense Rea 
Lavie, Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
North America Michael Elizur, and other 
government officials. 

As a member of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee and the Defense Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee I was partic- 
ularly interested in discussing the bal- 
ance of military strength in the Middle 
East and the prospects for a lasting 
peaceful settlement of the Mideast con- 
flict. 

The one fact which impressed me the 
most in all my conversations with Israel’s 
Government officials was the desire and 
determination to maintain Israel’s mili- 
tary strength at a level which assures 
that Israel will be able to defend herself 
without calling on any other nation for 
troop support. Israel is simply not going 
to allow herself to fall into a position 
where she is dependent on the United 
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States or even the United Nations for 
troop assistance should the Arab States 
attack Israel. 

This policy is one which stands as a 
strong warning to Israel’s neighbors even 
in light of these rather shocking facts. 
I was told that the Russians have 
brought about a shift in Arab military 
power which in terms of raw power 
means that Israel is now outnumbered in 
aircraft 3 to 1; outnumbered in artillery 
up to 20 to 1; and outnumbered in tanks 
2 to 1. In addition I was told that ap- 
proximately 20,000 Soviet advisers are 
present in the Middle East to assist in 
the deployment of this hardware. 

Notwithstanding this awesome display 
of Soviet provided military might, the 
Israeli officials, with whom I spoke, made 
it clear to me that Israel does not want 
U.S. military advisers of any kind, but 
rather Israel wants technical assistance 
and modern weaponry so that she can 
defend herself without involving foreign 
troops. I find that attitude commendable 
and will urge the Congress to support an 
aid policy which can keep Israel in a po- 
sition to accomplish that goal. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
Israel’s right to purchase arms for her 
own defense and have pressed this ad- 
ministration to deliver the Phantom jets 
which we have finally agreed to ship to 
Israel. More important, in terms of long- 
range policy however, is the need to have 
a clear U.S. policy with respect to the 
Middle East—a policy which will be un- 
equivocal and which will not cause even 
a temporary deterioration of United 
States-Israel relations such as occurred 
last year when Israel’s requests for Phan- 
tom jets did not receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Meier is a most impressive and sin- 
cere person whose leadership is responsi- 
ble. Mrs. Meier wants defensible bor- 
ders and the military strength to defend 
those borders without outside troop as- 
sistance. She will negotiate so long as 
prior conditions are not imposed upon 
her nation and she will be reasonable and 
responsible in those negotiations in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I found Israel to be the 
outstanding example of a nation which is 
not a party to any military security pact, 
such as NATO or SEATO, but wants only 
to remain strong enough to defend her- 
self. That kind of policy, I believe isin the 
national interest of the United States. 
We must have a clear and firm policy 
of aid to Israel so that other nations will 
understand that we will not let Israel be- 
come weak while her neighbors grow mil- 
itarily strong. For those reasons, I re- 
turn from my trip to Israel convinced 
that we must avoid any deterioration in 
our relations with Israel and that we 
should be prepared to provide military 
assistance or rely on the United Nations 
to protest that bastion of democracy in 
the Middle East. Israel can and will de- 
fend herself if we adopt such a policy. 
It will be a valuable ally on the south 
shore of the Mediterranean which we so 
sorely need in our own defense plan, es- 
pecially with the tremendous building of 
Russian naval bases in the Middle East. 
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THE QUALITY SCHOOL ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am reintroducing the Quality 
School Assistance Act of 1972 with an ad- 
ditional 32 cosponsors. I originally intro- 
duced this proposal along with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Michigan, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. NEDZI, 
and Mr. O'Hara, on December 16, 1971. 

This bill is designed to overcome the 
crowded and deteriorating conditions in 
our Nation’s schools. It is designed to 
bring quality education and equality in 
education into every neighborhood in 
America by providing more Federal dol- 
lars to local educational agencies. 

The Quality School Assistance Act has 
three basic provisions. First, it would pro- 
vide a greatly expanded form of general 
aid to local educational agencies with 
special provisions for those districts with 
large concentrations of students from 
low-income families. Second, it would 
provide Federal funds for construction 
or modernization of overcrowded and ob- 
solete facilities, with priority given to 
school districts now being forced to oper- 
ate on half-day sessions. Finally, it would 
extend the impact aid program which 
provides additional Federal funds for 
school districts with concentrations of 
children of Federal employees. 

Under the general aid program of this 
bill the Federal Government would pro- 
vide an allocation to each local school 
agency equal to 20 percent of the product 
obtained by multiplying the number of 
children in its elementary and secondary 
schools by the State average per pupil 
expenditure or the national per pupil 
expenditure whichever is higher. The 
Federal percentage would increase 5 per- 
cent per year for the next 3 years until 
it reaches a level of 35 percent in 1976. 
Presently the Federal contribution to 
elementary and secondary education 
amounts to less than 7 percent of the 
total expenditures. 

Increasing Federal spending for ele- 
mentary and secondary education pur- 
poses to these substantially higher levels 
has received widespread support. It has 
been recommended by Government- 
supported studies and education associa- 
tions and it has been endorsed by 
high-ranking officials in the Nixon 
administration. 

As I pointed out when I originally in- 
troduced this bill in December, a com- 
prehensive study financed by the Office of 
Education recently recommended that 
public schools should receive at least 22 
percent, and preferably 30 percent, of 
their total revenue from the Federal 
Government to accomplish legitimate 
and appropriate Federal purposes. 

The National Education Association 
has called for substantial general Fed- 
eral support of public education with the 
ultimate goal of having the Federal Gov- 
ernment furnish at least one-third of 
the cost of operating our Nation’s 
schools. A study conducted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers indicates 
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that a Federal contribution in excess of 
30 percent of total expenditures would 
be necessary to provide our Nation’s chil- 
dren with a good quality education. 

I was especially happy to note that 
apparently the Nixon administration is 
also now committed to increasing the 
Federal contribution to elementary and 
secondary education. On December 16, 
1971, the day on which I originally pro- 
posed this legislation, the Nixon ad- 
ministration, speaking through Dr. 
Sidney Marland, the Commissioner of 
Education, endorsed the concept of in- 
creasing the Federal contribution to the 
25 to 30 percent level. Speaking to nine 
big-city mayors in Wilmington, Del., on 
that day, Dr. Marland stated that he be- 
lieved the Federal Government should 
pay 25 to 30 percent of the cost of public 
education. 

The need for a substantial increase in 
the Federal Government’s contribution to 
the cost of educating our children can 
no longer be questioned—and in light of 
the verbal support we hear coming from 
almost everyone connected with educa- 
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tion, including parents and students, 
teachers and administrators, school 
board officials, and local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government officials, this need is no 
longer being questioned. 

The only questions we hear now are 
“When is the Federal Government going 
to act? When is the U.S. Congress going 
to respond to this financial crisis? When 
is the President going to respond?” 

Mr. Speaker, rhetoric will no longer 
satisfy our Nation’s educators; it will no 
longer satisfy the taxpayers. The time 
has now come for action. 

President Nixon is fully aware of this 
financial crisis. He referred to it very 
explicitly in his state of the Union ad- 
dress last week, when he stated that 
“soaring school costs and soaring prop- 
erty tax rates now threaten both our 
communities and our schools.” 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Nixon evi- 
dently still feels that problems can be 
solved by rhetoric rather than action, 
because he continues to mislead the 
American people by telling them that 
his own proposal, the so-called special 
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revenue sharing for education program, 
will solve the problems which now con- 
front our schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is only appro- 
priate to clear up, once and for all, the 
significant differences between our pro- 
posal, which calls for an actual increase 
in Federal funds, and Mr. Nixon’s pro- 
posal, which amounts to nothing more 
than a transfer of Federal funds from 
one place to another. 

First of all, our proposal calls for an 
actual and substantial increase in Fed- 
eral funds over and above the funds 
presently being received by local educa- 
tion agencies for existing programs. Our 
proposal does not call for the repeal of 
any existing program under which a local 
educational agency is presently receiv- 
ing Federal funds. 

During fiscal year 1973, if fully funded, 
the quality assistance portion of the 
Quality School Assistance Act would pro- 
vide an estimated $10.6 billion in Fed- 
eral funds to local educational agencies. 
The estimated State-by-State distribu- 
tion of these funds would be as follows: 


1973 DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER THE QUALITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM OF THE QUALITY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Distribution 


Distribution 


Distribution 
based on 
equalization 
factor 


based on 
number of 
school-age 
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Total for 
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75, 916, 316 
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Arizona _ 
Arkansas. 
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Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware.. 


29, 854, 316 
444, 971, 164 
184, 874, 698 
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116, 613, 106 
142, 237, 876 
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137, 611, 412 
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Ken tucky. > 
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Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana 


158, 437, 926 
28, 448, 420 
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614, Nevada.. 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
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129, 267, 810 
824, 169, 398 
72, 176, 074 
140, 415, 654 
22, 513, 662 
239, 149,978 | Ohi 
Oklahoma__ 
Oregon.. 
Pennsylvania- 
Rhode Island.. 


196, 773, 
218, 947, 238 
50, 727, 244 
176, 629, 668 
244, 777, 376 
460, 332, 222 


Virginia. .......- 
Washington... 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin... . 

, 596 | Wyoming 
jis 770,874 


48 
6, 635, 756 35, 084, 176 


Furthermore, additional funds would 
be distributed under the quality con- 
struction provisions of our bill, and the 
impact aid program would be extended, 
by continuing Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 in their present form. 

Now let us examine what Mr. Nixon’s 
special revenue sharing would accom- 
plish. First of all, Mr. Nixon’s proposal 
calls for the repeal of almost all existing 
Federal categorical aid programs. Among 
the programs which Mr. Nixon would re- 
peal are the title I program of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, the impact aid program, and the 
vocational and adult education pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore, Mr. Nixon’s proposal 
would result in almost no actual increase 
in the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion to educating our children. He sim- 
ply proposes to take the money which the 
Federal Government would save by re- 
pealing existing programs, and redis- 
tribute it under a different formula. The 
point I would like to emphasize is that 


Mr. Nixon’s proposal could not possibly 
begin to solve the schools’ financial crisis 
because he does not propose to give the 
schools any additional money. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to com- 
pare the distribution formulas in these 
two proposals, and once again I would 
like to point out some further incon- 
sistencies between what the President 
says publicly and what he has actually 
proposed to Congress. In his state of the 
Union message to Congress Mr. Nixon 
stated his unequivocal commitment to 
“one fundamental principle with which 
there can be no compromise: local school 
boards must have control over local 
schools.” 

Yet this proposed special revenue shar- 
ing for education program would accom- 
plish the exact opposite. His proposal 
would actually take control away from 
local school boards and vest it in the 
State. 

Under the provisions of the existing 
programs, which Mr. Nixon wants to re- 
peal, Federal funds are channeled di- 


Washington, D.C__.....-....... 
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994, 545, 834 
198, 636, 148 
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110, 374, 834 
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226, 029, 052 
553, 497, 762 
48, 853, 604 
19, 886, 652 
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188, 113, 024 
116, 390, 467 
80, 352, 664 
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i 13, 948, 214 
= 29, 767, 260 


11, 678, 934 41; 446; 194 


7, 962, 909, 586 2, 652, 537, 908 10, 615, 4 447,494 


rectly from the Federal Government to 
local educational agencies. Under the 
provisions of the program which Mr. 
Nixon has proposed, the Federal funds 
which are now channeled to local school 
boards would be channeled instead to the 
State educational agencies. 

In other words, under the Nixon pro- 
posal the States would receive all the 
funds and local school boards would be 
required to conform to State-imposed 
guidelines and regulations before they 
could receive their fair share of Fed- 
eral funds to which they are entitled. In 
contrast, the Quality School Assistance 
Act which we have introduced would 
channel all funds directly to the local 
school boards, which would enable them 
to retain local control. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to once again 
emphasize that we in the U.S. Congress 
can no longer avoid this issue. The Fed- 
eral Government must come to the aid 
of our financially crippled elementary 
and secondary school systems, and we 
must do so now. 
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I have documented the inadequacies 
of the President’s special revenue shar- 
ing proposal, and it is abundantly clear 
that his proposal simply cannot do the 
job. It neither provides financial relief 
for our schools nor enhances local con- 
trol of our schools. 

In contrast, the Quality School Assist- 
ance Act which we have introduced to- 
day will provide the financial relief 
which is so urgently needed and will 
permit the continued local control of 
our schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to give this bill their most care- 
ful and favorable consideration. 

At this point I would like to insert 
the names of my distinguished colleagues 
who have joined me in introducing the 
Quality School Assistance Act of 1972: 

LIST OF COSPONSORS 

Mr. Abourezk (D-S. Dak.). 

Mr. Clark (D-Pa.). 

Mr. Clay (D-Mo.). 

. Conyers (D-Mich.). 
. Cotter (D-Mich.). 
. Dominick Daniels (D-N.J.). 

Mr. Danielson (D-Calif.). 

Mr. Dent (D-Pa.). 

Mr. Dingell (D-Mich.). 

Mr. Don Edwards (D-Calif.). 

Mr. Eilberg (D-Pa.). 

Mrs. Griffiths (D-Mich.). 

Mr. Harrington (D-Mass.). 

Mr. Ken Hechler D-W. Va.). 

Mr, Helstoski (D-N.J.). 

Mrs. Louise Day Hicks (D-Mass.). 

Mr. Matsunaga (D-Hawail). 

Mr. Meeds (D-Wash.). 

Mr. Mikva (D-IIL). 

Mr. George Miller (D-Calif.). 

Mrs. Mink (D-Hawail). 

Mr. Mitchell (D-Md.). 

Mr. Moorhead (D-Pa.). 

Mr. Moss (D-Calif.). 

Mr. Nedzi (D-Mich.). 

Mr. O'Hara (D-Mich.) 

Mr. Pepper (D-Fia.). 

Mr. Perkins (D.-Ky.). 

Mr. Price D-Iil.). 

Mr. Rangel (D-N.Y.). 

Mr. Rees (D-Calif.). 

Mr. Rosenthal (D-N.-Y.). 

Mr. St Germain (D-R.I.). 

Mr. Scheuer (D-N.Y.). 

Mr. Steed (D-Okla). 

Mr. Tiernan (D.-R.I.). 


PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate a young constituent of 
mine, Brian Scott Young, whose family 
I have known and had the pleasure to 
represent for many years. Brian will be 
13 years old and will be a participant in 
the centuries-old rite of bar mitzvah, on 
February 3 at Temple Israel in Brockton, 
Mass. As Brian crosses this official 
threshold to manhood and maturity, I 
wanted to pay a special tribute to a won- 
derful family for the excellent young 
man they have reared. An accomplished 
skier and competition swimmer, Brian is 
an active young citizen of the Brockton 
community and I know my colleagues 
join me in wishing him every success in 
the future. Brian’s parents are Dr. Ar- 
thur and Nancy Young and his sister, 
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Bonnie Beth, and his proud grandpar- 
ents are Henry M. and Fanny Young, 
longtime residents of Brockton. I also 
want to make a bow in the direction of 
Louis and Esther Silverman of Langley 
Park, Md., his other proud grandparents. 
My best wishes to all on this proud oc- 
casion. 


THE 54TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to join my distinguished collegues 
in honoring a strong and valiant people, 
the people of the Ukraine. 

Today we observe the 54th anniversary 
of Ukrainian independence, a day that 
pays tribute to the men and women who 
struggled to make the Ukraine a Repub- 
lic. But while it is a day of honor for 
these great people, it is also a day of 
sober reflection, for 47 million Ukrainians 
live today under the tyranny of commu- 
nism. They must live behind the Iron 
Curtain, under a puppet government that 
was forced upon them. They must live 
with the tragic reality that they are 
slaves in their own country, captives of 
the Soviet Union’s imperialism. 

America’s heritage and character de- 
mand that we give full support to those 
nations on whom the despot treads. To 
do less would be surrender to injustice. 
We are a nation deeply committed to the 
rights of individual freedom and self-de- 
termination. By supporting the Ukrain- 
ian cause, we reinforce the principles on 
which this country was founded. 

We, who value freedom so highly, can 
offer more than a dim ray of hope to 
these oppressed people. Certainly, we 
must voice our outrage at the inhuman 
policies of communism, but we must offer 
more than fine sounding words. It is im- 
portant that we praise their courage and 
perseverance, but it is more important 
that we support their cause with action. 

First, we can act in a legislative man- 
ner. There are several bills pending in 
Congress regarding this matter that de- 
serve support. 

Second, we can act as a nation. The 
President will soon be traveling to Mos- 
cow to meet with Soviet leaders. It is my 
fervent hope that he will seize this op- 
portunity to reaffirm our policy regard- 
ing the Ukraine and other captive na- 
tions, and impress upon the Soviet lead- 
ership our determination to see the 
Ukraine and the countries like it free 
from the yoke of communism. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent have 
contributed much to the greatness of this 
Nation, and I am proud to represent 
many of these fine citizens. Today they 
still hope and pray that their native land 
will be free once more and that they will 
be reunited with their loved ones. 

It is our moral duty to lend substance 
to their hope, and the hope of their 
countrymen held captive. 


SOME BLOOD KILLS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
cidence of serum hepatitus in blood col- 
lected for human transfusions is shock- 
ing. In the United States there is on 
the average one death for every 150 pa- 
tients over 40 years of age who receive 
transfusions. Dr. J. Garrott Allen of 
Stanford University has stated that these 
transfusions are responsible for at least 
3,500 deaths a year and the medical in- 
jury of another 50,000 Americans. The 
Center for Disease Control has stated 
that the actual rate of hepatitus may 
be well in excess of the official figure 
due to the failure of many physicians to 
report serum hepatitus cases. The cen- 
ter estimates that as many as 35,000 
deaths and 500,000 illnesses a year may 
be due to the presence of serum hepa- 
titus in blood for transfusions. 

Stringent regulations affecting the col- 
lection of blood are practically nonexist- 
ent in the Nation. Seventeen States have 
no regulations affecting blood banks, 
Twenty-one States have laws which pro- 
hibit those injured from tainted blood 
from pursuing a cause of action under a 
warranty of fitness or merchantability. 
Only seven States have licensing require- 
ments for blood banks. Even these lack 
adequate regulation. 

The incidence of hepatitus in blood 
collected by commercial blood banks 
from paid donors is estimated to be about 
10 times greater than that collected 
from volunteer donors. The paid donor 
is much more likely to lie in order to 
be accepted. Also many of the commer- 
cial blood banks are located in the slum 
areas of our cities where the health of 
the donors is questionable. 

A recent investigation by three report- 
ers of the Chicago Tribune discovered 
that commercial blood banks located in 
Chicago’s slums were buying blood from 
donors with fresh needle marks in their 
arms—an indication that they had given 
blood much more recently than the rec- 
ommended 6-week waiting period be- 
tween donations. Also it was discovered 
that suspected hepatitus carriers who 
were rejected by some blood banks were 
accepted by others. This lack of con- 
sistency of policy and the absence of 
adequate regulation can only result in 
inferior and dangerous blood being made 
available to the general public in time 
of need. 

While it is clear that not all blood 
banks operate in an unconscionable 
manner those that do tarnish the repu- 
tation of the many reputable and con- 
scientious blood banks operating 
throughout the country. Disruptable 
blood banks must improve their stand- 
ards to an acceptable level or cease oper- 
ations. The lives of our hospital patients 
throughout the country must not be 
jeopardized by the ingestion of tainted 
blood. 

We must act to terminate this deplor- 
able situation. Therefore, today I am in- 
troducing the National Blood Bank Act 
of 1972. This bill would establish a na- 
tional blood bank program in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to inspect, license, and regulate all 
blood banks. Since the blood of volun- 
tary donors has been found to be a high- 
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ly reliable product, provision is made for 
the establishment of a $9 million na- 
tional program to recruit voluntary do- 
nors. With the implementation of this 
program we would have to rely less upon 
paid donors to supplement the available 
blood supply. 

Provision has also been made to estab- 
lish a national registry of donors to in- 
sure that blood banks will be able to dis- 
cover hepatitus carriers with ease and ac- 
curacy and thereby prevent that blood 
from being made available. 

This proposed legislation utilizes both 
regulation and recruitment to attack this 
major health problem of the country. I 
urge my colleagues to support this need- 
ed legislation. Too many people are dy- 
ing or becoming ill for us not to take any 
decisive corrective action. 


THE UNITED STATES AS 
SLUMLORD 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, “The 
United States as Slumlord” is certainly 
not a characterization which our Nation 
should bear with pride. Yet this is the 
title which the New Republic chose for 
an article in its December 11, 1971, edi- 
tion, And as the article points out, the 
title is not without justification. 

The House Subcommittee on Legal and 
Monetary Affairs, which I chair, is cur- 
rently conducting investigative hearings 
on the problem outlined in the article 
and we welcome articles such as this one 
which throw light upon the exploding 
national problem. The article follows: 

THe UNITED STATES AS SLUMLORD 
(By Ken Hartnett) 


The administration has a pressing reason 
for wanting to build virtually all subsidized 
rental housing from now on in the outer city 
and not in the inner city. In explaining 
HUD’s new policy of scattering subsidy apart- 
ments, Secretary Romney tells us a lot about 
the scarcity of land in the inner city, about 
legitimate demands for social justice, and 
about the flight of jobs to the outer city ne- 
cessitating new, lower-rent housing in the 
suburbs. But he doesn’t publicly admit the 
motive of government self-interest: the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment will have accumulated, by 1978, a mul- 
tibillion dollar investment in subsidized 
apartments (estimates range up to $80 bil- 
lion in total obligations over the 40-year life 
of the mortgages) and those in the ghetto— 
about one-third of the present total—are 
going sour at an alarming rate. In short, 
HUD faces the grim prospect of becoming the 
nation’s No. 1 slum landlord when privately 
developed but federally guaranteed and sub- 
sidized projects belly up, the hulks turned 
over to the government for management or 
disposal. 

Having only barely recuperated from the 
recent speculation scandals of the homeown- 
ership program, HUD is now sifting the early 
but dreary returns on interest-subsidy pro- 
grams for apartments, particularly projects 
for low- and moderate-income families. The 
news is bad from Boston, where, for example, 
the rate of default on mortgages is 80 percent 
for the 3022 inner-city apartments rehabili- 
tated three years ago. Housing consultant 
Hortense W. Gabel took a reading on New 
York City subsidized projects less than three 
years old and found that many were “already 
exhibiting mild to severe maintenance prob- 
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lems.” HUD's own statisticians haye warned 
Romney to brace for a five percent default 
rate. George Sternlieb, an expert on inner- 
city housing at Rutgers University, says flatly 
“the bulk of all the housing that was built 
under (interest subsidy) in the central cities 
is essentially bankrupt.” 

Real estate entrepreneurs, with large profits 
already pocketed in many cases, say the prob- 
lems are too severe in the inner city, and they 
won't take the plunge again without some 
kind of protection, such as an association 
with a community-based organization. “Why 
should we go into an area where we know 
we'll get our brains knocked out before we're 
in round two,” said Gerald Schuster, presi- 
dent of Continental Wingate, a Boston con- 
struction firm. Schuster and like-minded 
businessmen have difficulty coping with the 
demands of community groups for heavy mi- 
nority representation on construction crews 
and for a voice in the direction of the proj- 
ects. They are also unsophisticated about the 
slum syndrome of crime, drugs, despair and 
decay that only too readily engulfs their 
units. 

To the surprise of no one familiar with past 
Federal Housing Administration programs, 
the real beneficiaries of the subsidies are not 
low- and moderate-income families ($4000 to 
$12,000 a year) but the housing business and 
a new breed of real estate investor. “The 
housing being produced, by and large, is a 
disaster,” said Roland L, (Sam) Larson, exec- 
utive director of the Inter Faith Housing 
Corp. of Boston, one of the nation’s leading 
nonprofit housing packagers. “It’s a total 
ripoff and nobody is going to jail for it. The 
programs make the rich richer through sub- 
sidies but the tenants get only higher rents 
and modestly improved housing.” This from 
Anthony Henry, executive director of the Na- 
tional Tenants Organization: “I think it’s 
going to be worse than public housing and in 
a shorter period of time.” 

Inspection of numerous inner-city subsidy 
projects by this reporter found appalling in- 
stances of shoddy and inept construction. 
Plumbing backups, severe water leaks and 
chilling drafts are common. Walls are gen- 
erally paper thin, doors poorly hung, windows 
of the cheapest design. The builders, with 
some justification, blame Congress for un- 
realistic cost ceilings that prevent quality 
building. Tenants, with more justification, 
blame the FHA for inadequate inspection 
that allows corner cutting in construction. 

Rents for these apartments—most of them 
located in seedy, crime-infested neighbor- 
hoods—approach middle-class levels, despite 
the government's covering all but one per- 
cent of the interest charges. Rent scales at 
Methunion Manor in the South End of Bos- 
ton run up to $222 a month for a five- 
bedroom apartment—hardly a rent within 
the means of even a “moderate” income fam- 
ily. A five-city HUD survey of subsidy proj- 
ects found the average tenant paying 34 per- 
cent of income for rent. The goal was 25 per- 
cent, Adding insult, many sponsors have felt 
forced by soaring operating costs to extract 
rent increases from these already hard- 
pressed tenants shortly after the projects 
opened, the survey showed. The predictable 
result has been a coast-to-coast wave of 
tenant strikes and law sults. 

The main tenant complaint is about the 
large profits generated by the special tax 
preferences given subsidized housing in the 
1969 tax revision act. The tax shelters, plus 
the congressionally mandated goal of 6 mil- 
lion subsidized units by 1978, plus the dire 
depression of the housing industry in the 
late 1960s, all combined in a volatile mix that 
allowed HUD to drive subsidized housing 
starts to a record 500,000 this year. (Some 
subsidized projects are occupied with another 
2820 under construction.) 

The tax shelter, says Boston entrepreneur 
Max Kargman, is the key to understanding 
the financial dynamic of multifamily sub- 
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sidized housing: “That’s what makes the 
whole deal work; it’s what makes it profita- 
ble for the builder. Otherwise why should he 
put in all this time and effort, with all the 
risks and struggle. For what?” 

The builder-developers make their 
profit by selling shelter equity to rich profes- 
sionals and businessmen. For a percentage 
of the 90 percent federally guaranteed mort- 
gage, usually between 12 and 20 percent, the 
investors purchase the right to offset taxes 
on other earnings with the rapid deprecia- 
tion losses permitted on the full value of the 
apartments. In other words, on a $l-million 
project, they would pay between $120,000 
and $200,000 for $1 million in depreciation 
used over a five-to-ten-year period. The re- 
turn in federal income taxes avoided can 
run as high as 30 percent a year for the 
investor in the 50 percent tax bracket. These 
absentee landlords, known as limited 
dividend partners, have no hand in man- 
agement which remains in most cases the 
responsibility of the builder-developer. The 
investors often don’t even know where their 
investment is located unless their broker 
tells them. 

Shelter sale is also the honey that draws 
entrepreneurs to subsidized housing, espe- 
cially so-called easy fringe and suburban proj- 
ects catering to young, white professionals 
with low but rising income. With actual 
cash equity of only $33,000—a not unusual 
proportion—a developer of a $1-million proj- 
ect can get a cash return in less than two 
years equal to five times his investment, if 
not more, depending on his sophistication. 

The inequities and distortions are blatant 
in the shelter dynamic. When operating 
costs increase builder-developers resort to 
rent hikes and won't dip into front-end prof- 
its from the sale or use of shelters. The 
public hears only about the current $175- 
million a year cost of interest subsidies on 
the apartments and is ignorant of the mil- 
lions lost to the Treasury each year because 
of the tax writeoffs. Furthermore, because 
profit dominates the process, private enter- 
prise is drawn to the safest location pos- 
sible for building subsidized apartments— 
fringe areas where 61 percent are located. 
“The guy who makes the most money is 
the guy who builds the projects where they 
don’t need them anyhow,” said housing con- 
sultant Robert H. Kuehn of Boston. Al- 
though the taxpayer guarantees the mort- 
gage, puts up the interest subsidies, and 
supplies the financial coal, says Milton 
Semer, a former HUD official in the Johnson 
administration, private interests are deter- 
mining where this new brand of public 
housing will be built, who will live in it, and 
under what circumstances. And most profits 
are front-end, meaning that while the gov- 
ernment has a 40-year stake in the mortgage, 
the money men are home free from possible 
recapture of profits by the Internal Revenue 
Service if the project remains viable for ten 
years. “There’s nothing to keep their feet 
to the fire,” said an aide to Romney, worry- 
ing about a massive bailout of the money 
interests in the 1980s. 

Even nonprofit housing sponsors are think- 
ing up ways to harvest a share of the dollars 
spinning out of the program, Fearing a loss 
of their preferred tax status, the nonprofits 
until now left the tax cks unused 
when they launched a project. But at least 
seven of the community-based and church 
groups have recently launched joint ventures 
with entrepreneurs, planning to use part of 
the shelter proceeds to support social services 
in the projects. “We have a low-income hous- 
ing program in this country and we are 
going to use it,” said Larry M. Lefkowitz, 
director of public affairs for the Non-Profit 
Housing Center in W: n. “You can 
either do nothing or use the tools in your 
tool box.” 

What went wrong with a program once 
hailed as the ideal way public seed money 
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could generate private sector enterprise of 
social worth? For one thing, HUD officials 
pressured by Romney until recently to meet 
production goals, have shaved operating and 
maintenance cost estimates 10-to-20 percent 
to bring proposed projects within federal 
cost limits. Since initial rents were pegged to 
the unrealistic estimates, the predictable 
result has been increases shortly after, or 
eyen before apartments are occupied. Need- 
less to say, general inflation has added to 
the cost squeeze. For another thing, builders 
say they can’t construct durable subsidized 
projects because Congress has set un- 
realistically low cost limits in the mistaken 
belief that there is such a thing as low-cost 
(versus low-rent) housing for the poor. And 
Congress made niggardly allowance for 
amenities, really necessities, such as play- 
grounds, day care facilities, teenage recrea- 
tion centers, and counseling. Particularly 
important in the government’s view is the 
short supply of competent housing managers. 

All these problems are intensified by crime, 
drugs and decay in ghetto projects. The most 
desirable tenants tend to leave at the first 
opportunity for something safer. Finding the 
right replacement tenant becomes more diffi- 
cult. Slowly, the project becomes poorer. Re- 
pair costs rise, rent receipts decline. Deteri- 
oration accelerates. “I just don’t have the 
dollars to stem the tide,” complained one 
hard-pressed housing manager in the Rox- 
bury section of Boston. “Society asks him 
(the manager of low-income housing) to take 
on all its problems—drugs, alcohol, and wel- 
fare dependency—then blames him when he 
fails,” said Edwin D. Abrams, a Boston hous- 
ing consultant who also manages subsidy 
units, “But the government provides none of 
the social services money that might make 
this possible.” 

Faced with the necessity of doing some- 
thing about a deteriorating situation, the 
government has the option of tinkering with 
the interest subsidy formula or changing 
direction completely in housing the poor. 
One first-aid method might entail operating 
subsidies, such as those recently instituted in 
public housing, to keep rents down and proj- 
ects afloat. A variant might be infusion of 
money for social services. A third could be a 
return to direct, low-interest federal loans 
for construction. Radical surgery might en- 
tail abandoning interest subsidies and mov- 
ing to direct stipends, allowing poor families 
to shop for shelter that doesn’t carry the so- 
cial stigma of a “project.” Tony Henry and 
the NTO would have tenants themselves 
manage and control subsidized units. Nor- 
man V. Watson, the assistant HUD secretary 
for housing management, voiced the govern- 
ment’s confusion on just what to do when 
he observed: “We've got to look at a housing 
strategy real quick.” 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE PENN CENTRAL INVESTIGA- 
TION 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has con- 
ducted an 18-month long investigation 
of the collapse of the Penn Central Rail- 
road. The sixth report, incorporating the 
results of this investigation, was pub- 
lished on January 3. 

Shortly after the publication of this 
document, three persons intimately in- 
volved with the affairs of Penn Cen- 
tral and one of its major subsidiaries— 
Executive Jet Aviation—were named in 
charges filed by District Attorney Arlen 
Specter of Philadelphia. I place in the 
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Record a copy of a news story detailing 
this development. 


THREE Ex-Amwes oF PENN CENTRAL ACCUSED 
OF FRAUD 


PHILADELPHIA. —Warrants to arrest three 
former executiyes enmeshed in the affairs of 
Penn Central Transportation Co. were issued 
as a result of an investigation by the city’s 
district attorney’s office. They charge crimi- 
nal activity in connection with the financial 
collapse of the giant railroad. 

In other developments, despite coal and 
dock strikes the railroad narrowed its No- 
vember losses to $28 million from $37.1 mil- 
lion a year earlier. And Judge John P. Fullam, 
overseeing the reorganization of the rail sub- 
sidiary of Penn Central Co., indicated in a 
court order that the trustees of the New 
Haven Railroad have a lien, of indeterminate 
amount, or priority, against assets of Penn 
Central Transportation. 

The warrants, alleging conspiracy to cheat 
and defraud and fraudulent conversion, were 
issued against David C. Bevan, former chair- 
man of the railroad's finance committee; 
Charles J. Hodge, former chairman of the 
executive committee of what was then F. I. 
duPont, Glore Forgan & Co., investment 
bankers for the railroad, and Olbert F. Las- 
siter, former president of Executive Jet Avi- 
ation Inc., a Columbus, Ohio, charter airline 
in which Penn Central Transportation is sell- 
ing its 57% ownership. 

CHARGES SPELLED OUT 

In a 57-page document spelling out the 
charges, District Attorney Arlen Specter said 
the three “conspired in their corporate ac- 
tivities to divert in excess of $21 million from 
the treasury of the Penn Central for them- 
selves and others.” 

Mr. Specter said he was aided in the inves- 
tigation by federal law-enforcement officials 
and by the trustees of the railroad that filed 
for reorganization in June 1970. Mr. Specter 
said other arrest warrants for key Penn Cen- 
tral officials, or ex-officials, weren’t immi- 
nent and said he didn’t know whether any 
federal charges would be brought against 
the three. 

The alleged acts of Messrs. Bevan, Hodge 
and Lassiter, which the district attorney said 
“substantially drained the resources of the 
Penn Central, contributing to its bankrupt- 
cy,” included: 

—Establishing a world-wide airfreight and 
passenger system ultimately to benefit a 
travel agency which they, their relatives and 
friends privately owned and controlled. 

—Manipulating more than $85 million in 
Penn Central investments to benefit a pri- 
vate investment group owned by themselves, 
their relatives and friends. 

In addition to these charges, Mr. Lassiter 
is charged with personally misappropriating 
more than $130,000 of Executive Jet Avia- 
tion funds and siphoning them to his own 
company, Lassiter Aircraft Corp., a then 
newly formed supersonic jet research con- 
cern. 

Mr. Bevan called the district attorney's 
charges “incredible” and a “grave mistake.” 
In a prepared statement, he dubbed himself 
a “scapegoat,” and asserted, “Except for the 
fact that I am experiencing it myself, I would 
say this sort of thing just cannot happen in 
America. I am instructing my counsel to de- 
mand an immediate trial, so that I can at last 
be vindicated.” 

Mr. Hodge had “no comment” on the case. 

Yesterday, the reorganization court ap- 
proved sale of Penn Central's 57% interest 
in Executve Jet for $950,000. The purchasers 
are Bruce G. Sundlum, Executive Jet presi- 
dent and a Washington attorney, and Rob- 
ert L. Scott, Jr., Executive Jet’s sales direc- 
tor and a Philadelphia businessman. Two 
months ago, the Civil Aeronautics Board au- 
thorized the sale; the CAB had ordered a 
divestiture in 1968 after finding that the 
railroad’s interest in the carrier constituted 
a conflict of interest. 
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Regarding the railroad’s losses to date, the 
trustees said the 1l1-month deficit narrowed 
to $248.9 million from $290.1 million a year 
earlier. 

Both the November and the 11-month fig- 
ures provide for certain rents, taxes and in- 
terest payments that aren’t being paid, hav- 
ing been deferred by order of the reorganiza- 
tion court. 

OPERATING RATIO CUT 

The trustees said the company reduced its 
operating ratio—the percentage of operating 
revenue consumed by operating expenses— 
in November to 91.1% from 95.9% a year 
earlier. Moreover, freight revenue for the 
month rose to $117.1 million from $108.1 mil- 
lion as a result of rate increases offsetting 
traffic volume lost to the dock and rail strikes 
the trustees noted. 

In the case of the New Haven Rajilroad’s 
lien, Judge Fullam, while indicating the 
trustees of the New Haven have a lien, said, 
“The ultimate disposition of the claims as- 
serted by the New Haven trustee is deferred 
pending completion of a program for han- 
dling proofs of claim in these proceedings 
. .. and consideration of objections.” 

Circuit Court Judge Robert Anderson of 
Connecticut, overseeing the New Haven es- 
tate, ruled last June that the New Haven 
was entitled to the lien against the property 
it transferred to the Penn Central in their 
1969 merger. Attorneys for the Penn Central 
Railroad argued that Judge Anderson hadn't 
any jurisdiction over Penn Central affairs. 

A Supreme Court decision in June sparked 
the turmoil. At the time the high court 
raised the price the Penn Central was to pay 
for the New Haven. Noting, however, that 
the New Haven already had been given 956,- 
756 shares of Penn Central stock, valued at 
$87.50 a share, as a part of the purchase price, 
the Supreme Court sent back the case to 
Judge Anderson and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reconsider the value 
in light of the Penn Central reorganization 
filing. 


Throughout this investigation, the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
offered its full cooperation with law en- 
forcement agencies at all levels. The staff 
of the committee has worked with Mr. 
Specter’s staff and, in addition, the U.S. 
Justice Department has been offered 
access to the various records and docu- 
ments on this case. 

Despite repeated offers of assistance, 
the Justice Department has given no firm 
indication of what, if anything, it plans 
to do in connection with the Penn Cen- 
tral matter. On January 7, I again wrote 
the Attorney General urging that his De- 
partment either take specific action or 
announce that there was no reason for 
prosecutions in the case. 

As I told the Attorney General, I feel 
that it is important that the Penn Cen- 
tral case—which is now more than 18 
months old—be cleared up as soon as 
possible. Confidence in law enforcement 
is not enhanced when such issues are de- 
layed month after month, particularly 
when the facts have been so thoroughly 
laid on the public record. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp a 
copy of my January 7 letter to the At- 
torney General and a reply which I have 
received from Mr. Richard G. Klein- 
dienst, the Deputy Attorney General: 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Washington, D.C., January 7, 1972. 
Hon, JOHN MITCHELL, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As you know, 
the District Attorney in Philadelphia has 
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brought criminal prosecutions against three 
key figures in the Penn Central case. These 
charges involve events detailed in reports 
released by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in December of 1970, February of 
1971, and January 3 of 1972, 

While it is commendable that the local law 
enforcement officials have gathered together 
the resources to prosecute these cases, I ques- 
tion why the Justice Department has not 
been active on these same issues, I have 
offered your Department the full cooperation 
of the Committee and have made available 
the various documents collected in the course 
of our 18-month investigation. Once again, 
let me repeat my offer of full cooperation in 
any law enforcement activities which your 
Office might enter in connection with the 
various issues raised in the Penn Central 
matter. 

“Much attention has been focussed on law 
enforcement in recent months and I know 
that you agree that there is a great need to 
improve the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in their various law enforcement agen- 
cies. Confidence is not enhanced when a 
feeling grows that large corporations and 
persons with important business and finan- 
cial ties are immune from the actions of 
these agencies. 

In this regard, there has been much con- 
cern expressed about the recent decision of 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
drop its investigation of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company (A.T.&T.) 
because of the mammoth size of this cor- 
poration, This, in my opinion, is a sad situa- 
tion and it would be highly regrettable if 
any substantial part of the American public 
was led to believe that “bigness” was an im- 
munity from law enforcement and regulatory 
investigations. 

It is my sincere hope that the Justice De- 
partment does not concur with the manner 
in which the A.T. & T, case was dropped and 


I think it would be in the public interest 
for you to make it clear that the mere size 
of a corporation or the importance of an in- 
dividual would not be used as a criteria for 


any law enforcement activities. Such a 
statement, in my opinion, would be very 
helpful in boosting the confidence of the 
people in their Government. 

In regard to the specifics of the Penn Cen- 
tral matter, it is not my purpose to prejudge 
any of the cases which might be under in- 
vestigation. It may well be that the Justice 
Department has determined that there is no 
basis for further investigation or prosecution 
and if this is the case, this fact should be 
made known to the American people. Eigh- 
teen months have passed since the failure 
of this corporation and, in the intervening 
period, the Banking and Currency Committee 
and various publications have detailed the 
major events surrounding the bankruptcy. 
With all of the spotlight that has been 
thrown on the Penn-Central matter, I think 
it is time for some type of firm determina- 
tion to be made concerning any further 
action by your Department. 

If it is the desire of your Department to 
pursue this matter further, I will make cer- 
tain that the documents are made available 
for inspection by your staff and that the staff 
of the Committee provides full cooperation. 
Your Department has worked with the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on many mat- 
ters and I know that we can approach the 
Penn Central case in a spirit of mutual co- 
operation. This is something that requires 
vigorous action by both the legislative and 
Executive branches and I know that is how 
you view the matter. Let me know if there is 
any way that I can be of further help to you 
on these issues. 

With best regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 
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JANUARY 17, 1972. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN : The Attorney General 
has asked me to reply to your January 7, 
1972 letter regarding the Penn Central in- 
vestigation. 

As you know, in response to your letter of 
March 11, 1971, in which you referred the 
Penn Central matter for our consideration, 
the Criminal Division on March 30, 1971 ad- 
vised that the information developed by 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee was being reviewed and appropriate in- 
vestigation was contemplated. Since that 
time, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
have undertaken investigations and the en- 
tire Penn Central matter has been under 
continuing review within the Criminal] Divi- 
sion, 

We are unable to comment at this time, of 
course, as to the eventual outcome of these 
efforts. However, you may be assured that 
our investigation will be carried through to 
completion and, if the situation warrants, 
appropriate prosecutive action will be in- 
stituted by this Department. 

Your offer of assistance in the completion 
of the investigation is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G, KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


THE CONSUMERS DO NOT SHARE IN 
INTEREST RATE REDUCTIONS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
election year, and the propaganda is 
growing about various economic projec- 
tions and indicators. 

This administration is extremely ner- 
vous about the fact that interest rates 
continue at extremely high levels for 
home buyers and consumers despite some 
downward trends in broad money market 
rates. The administration continues to 
talk about lower interest rates in the 
money markets, but it has not explained 
why the consumer and the home buyer 
have not shared more fully in these lower 
rates. 

Last week, Dr. Arthur Burns, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Chairman of the President’s new Com- 
mittee on Interest and Dividends con- 
ceded that the home buyers and consum- 
ers were not sharing in the savings re- 
corded in the money markets. Dr. Burns 
issued a mild warning to the lenders 
about their reluctance to give the con- 
sumers a break on interest rates. 

Despite sizable increases in the money 
supply by the Federal Reserve, interest 
rates are remaining at relatively high 
levels and later this year the conditions 
will worsen rather than improve. Be- 
cause of the growing Federal deficits— 
$38.8 billion in the current fiscal year and 
$25.5 billion projected for the next fis- 
cal year—the Treasury will be in the 
money markets in heavy volume later 
this year. In addition, corporate loan 
demands are expected to increase as the 
economy expands. 

All of this points to extreme pressure 
on the money markets and another round 
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of interest rate increases. The adminis- 
tration has made a very serious error in 
failing to carry out the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act and apply controls on all 
levels of interest rates. Once the interest 
rates start climbing again in the money 
markets, the administration will find it 
politically difficult to hold the line. The 
controls should be imposed now before 
it is too late. 

In addition to guarding against future 
increases in the money markets as the 
loan demands increase, the controls are 
needed now to force lenders to pass on 
savings to home buyers and consumers. 
Virtually no consumer rates have come 
down and the great majority of install- 
ment credit is ranging between 18 per- 
cent and 24 percent and millions of con- 
sumers are borrowing at 36 percent and 
higher on so-called small loans. Beyond 
this are shady areas where credit mer- 
chants and loan sharks are obtaining 
interest ranging up to 100 percent and 
more. These rates are unconscionable at 
any time, but they cannot be tolerated at 
a time when the administration is at- 
tempting to hold the line on wages and 
prices through the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the letter I have sent to Dr. 
Arthur Burns concerning the interest 
rate problems and the recent actions of 
the Committee on Interest and 
Dividends. 

The letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1972. 
Hon. ARTHUR F. Burns, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. Burns: Reading between the 
lines, your statement as Chairman of the 
Committee on Interest and Dividends issued 
on January 19 reflects a new concern that 
recent interest rate reductions in the money 
markets have not been passed on to home- 
buyers and consumers. As you know, this is 
a point which many of us in the Congress 
have been trying to impress on the Admin- 
istration since the wage-price program went 
into effect on August 15. I welcome your pub- 
lic statement of concern about this problem. 

While you have stated it in restrained 
language, the analysis is clear. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the paragraph which read: 

“Interest rates on borrowings by house- 
holds, such as on home mortgages, auto- 
mobiles, and personal loans, are less sensi- 
tive than market rates to changes in under- 
lying conditions. They have tended to move 
in the same direction as rates on open mar- 
ket instruments of comparable maturity. But 
these movements generally have followed 
market rate fluctuations with a considerable 
lag and have fluctuated within a much nar- 
rower range. In part, this sluggishness re- 
flects the heavy cost of administering such 
loans." 

You later followed this with a specific 
warning to the lenders in these consumer 
areas, and I quote: 

“The Committee on Interest and Dividends 
expects lenders to be aggressive in passing on 
promptly to the borrower the benefits of 
reduced costs of funds available in the credit 
markets.” 

These savings which have been recorded 
in the money markets have obviously not 
been passed on to the consumer and home- 
buyer and the use of the future tense in your 
statement is well-taken. 
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The statement is in sharp contrast to the 
almost flippant attitude taken by the Cost 
of Living Council in its statement on in- 
terest rates issued December 22. With virtu- 
ally no supporting data, the Council refused 
to implement Section 203(e) of the Economic 
Stabilization Act and found interest rates 
to be satisfactory. 

While I find your new awareness of the 
interest rate problem refreshing, I do take 
exception to the fact that you attempted to 
use the high interest period of 1970 as a base 
period in discussing what is happening to 
mortgage rates. This period marked the high- 
est interest rates for home mortgages in the 
history of the United States and it does not 
serve the public understanding of this prob- 
lem to judge the reasonableness of interest 
rates against this disastrous period. Basi- 
cally, we should look at the mortgage picture 
as it relates to the current Economic Stabili- 
gation program. 

Immediately before the wage-price freeze 
was announced on August 15, the effective 
interest rate on new homes nationwide stood 
at 7.66%. The figures issued last month— 
even after a decline recorded for the month 
of November—showed that mortgage rates 
were at 7.79%. In short, Dr. Burns, the mort- 
gage interest rates are actually higher to- 
day—as recorded by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board—than they were just prior to 
President Nixon's implementation of his 
freeze orders. 

The spread between the money market 
rates and the mortgage interest rates is fan- 
tastically wide. The prime rate at many 
banks today stands at 434% while mortgage 
rates are still ranging between 714% and 
8% nationwide. It is obvious that the savings 
in the money markets are not being passed 
on. 
This condition is even more pronounced in 
the consumer area where small loan rates 
are generally 36% and higher in the various 
states. Revolving credit and credit card op- 
erations are bearing interest rates of 18% in 
the great majority of cases. In some areas, 
this rate is 21% and 24%. None of these 
areas—which directly affect the consumer— 
have benefitted from any of the much-her- 
alded interest rate reductions in the money 
markets. 

We may well see fractional declines in 
mortgage rates in the next few months but, 
as you are well aware, it will take a drastic 
reduction in interest rates on this type of 
credit if we are to sustain a high level of 
homebuilding and particularly if we are to 
provide housing for low and moderate in- 
come families. I hope you will do your part 
to keep the developments on these interest 
rates in proper context in the public state- 
ments which will be emanating from your 
Committee. 

It is my sincere hope that your Committee 
will spend more of its time and effort on the 
rates paid by homebuyers and by consumers, 
particularly in the low and moderate income 
range. As you know, Congressional hear- 
ings—and newspaper investigative stories— 
have recounted numerous instances of ex- 
tortionate and usurious interest rates of 
50%, 60% and even 100%. These are prac- 
tices which continue today and I most sin- 
cerely question whether the credit mer- 
chants and loan companies which are charg- 
ing 36% and more to millions of consumers 
will respond to “voluntary” programs. 

The stating and the restating of the vari- 
ous money market rates—which has domi- 
nated the Administration’s comments on in- 
terest rates—serves little public purpose. 
These rates are published daily in hundreds 
of newspapers and anyone with 10¢ has full 
access to this data. It seems absurd for the 
Administration to set up committees—and 
to use its top officilals—to reassemble and re- 
state this information. What is needed is 
definite and complete information on what 
consumers are being charged and on what 
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terms they are able to receive credit. This 
Kind of information has not been forthcom- 
ing and the Administration continues to op- 
erate in violation of the requirements of the 
Economic Stabilization Act in this area. 

So far, you have issued only a warning to 
the lenders about passing on savings to the 
consumers but you have given no indication 
of what steps will be taken if these mimeo- 
graphed statements are ignored. I would like 
to know what is contemplated if these 
charges are not reduced and what further 
steps will be taken to comply with the letter 
and the spirit of the Economic Stabilization 
Act as it relates to interest rates and credit 
charges. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


I also place in the REcorD a copy of an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times on Monday, January 24, with the 
headline: “Bond Men Expect Rates To 
Go Higher.” 


Bonp MEN ExpPEcT RATES To Go HIGHER— 
Bur FEDERAL RESERVE Is LIKELY To Try To 
Hoty MARKETS STEADY 


(By John H. Allan) 


The bond market, which last week had its 
worst setback since September, now pessimis- 
tically believes that interest rates are headed 
higher. 

The Treasury, however, is scheduled 
Wednesday afternoon to announce how it 
plans to refinance $4.5-billion of the national 
debt that matures Feb. 15, so the Federal 
Reserve doubtless will work to keep the credit 
markets on an even keel for the next several 
weeks, 

As a result of this likely Federal Reserve 
action, any move toward still higher interest 
rates and lower bond prices probably won't be 
very large, some credit market analysts rea- 
soned late last week. 


A SHOCKING FIGURE 


Much of last week's steep rise in rates was 
caused by news that the Federal budget def- 
icit for fiscal 1972 would be nearly $40-bil- 
lion, a figure that shocked Wall Street. 

Treasury bill rates, for example, climbed 
from their recent low of 2.98 per cent to 3.42 
per cent last Friday. 

High-grade utility bond yields—rising for 
the first time since November—movyed up to 
7.30 per cent from 7 per cent, and investors 
still showed little enthusiasm. 

Tax-exempt bond yields generally increased 
20 or 25 basis points (hundredths of a per- 
centage point). 

The failure of investors to step in and buy 
bonds briskly once these higher yield levels 
were reached was the most discouraging as- 
pect of last week’s credit market performance 
for Wall Street. 

It was odd, some dealers thought, that the 
credit market's atmosphere should be so 
pessimistic at a time when major commer- 
cial banks were again lowering the prime 
rate, when the Federal Reserve appeared to 
be accelerating its efforts to expand the 
monetary aggregates and when demand for 
bank loans decreased, 

Furthermore, there seemed to be some- 
thing fishy about the $40-billion budget def- 
icit projection, too. 

The figure—$28.4-billion larger than Presi- 
dent Nixon projected a year ago—exceeded 
the projections of several leading Govern- 
ment finance specialists in New York who 
found the credit markets reaction perhaps 
overdone, 

In a newsletter published last Friday, the 
Research Institute of America explained the 
big deficit figure in these political terms: 

“The close-to-$40-billion red ink for fiscal 
72, leaked to the press early to prepare the 
public for the shock, serves to make the big 
fiscal '73 deficit seem relatively small. And, 
assuming that he’s re-elected, Nixon would 
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be able to point to better-than-budget per- 
formance in '73 as an accomplishment.” 
Henry Kaufman of Salmon Brothers, writ- 
ing in his Comments on Credit, suggested 
that the $40-billion figure seemed “improb- 
able.” 
SIX-MONTH OUTLOOK 


With the budget deficit for the six months 
ended Dec. 30 equaling $20-billion, the Goy- 
ernment would have to incur an unprece- 
dented $20-billion deficit in the second half 
of its fiscal year, a time when the Treasury 
is usually in surplus, Mr. Kaufman noted. 

New legislation and advancing some 1973 
spending into the final month of fiscal 1972 
could produce a $40-billion deficit, however, 
he also indicated. 

The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company’s 
Monthly Survey, published today, described 
the Nixon Administration as “wholly com- 
mitted intellectually” to an activist budget 
policy and relatively unconcerned by red- 
ink financing. 

Pointing to the large budget deficits for 
fiscal 1972 and fiscal 1973, the Survey con- 
cluded: “Clearly, no intent exists to scale 
them back sizably either by expenditure cuts 
or by tax hikes.” 

In short, the $40-billion projection that 
belted the bond markets so hard last week 
may have been a political ploy, but it also 
served as a very real reminder of the Gov- 
ernment’s reflationary effort that lies ahead 
this year, one analyst reasoned. 

Against this background Government fi- 
nancing activity this week will be heavy, 
the corporate bond sale schedule will be a 
moderate $450-million and the tax-exempt 
bond and note volume will be a fairly heavy 
$800-million, 


SALES SCHEDULED 


The Treasury Department not only has its 
usual $3,.9-billion sale on three-month and 
six-month bills this afternoon but also will 
sell $1.7-billion of nine-month and one-year 
bills tomorrow. 

On Wednesday the Treasury's debt mana- 
gers are scheduled to disclose how they plan 
to refinance $4.47-billion of bonds and notes 
that come due in three weeks. 

The Bankers Trust Company, writing in 
its weekly Market Comments, said the mar- 
ket’s current “nervousness” might dissuade 
the Treasury either from refunding in ad- 
vance any other Government securities or 
from offering a long-term issue to help ex- 
tend the average maturity of the national 
debt. 

Consequently, Bankers Trust suggested, 
the Treasury may merely offer two notes, 
one due in 15 or 18 months and the other 
in about seven years. The market’s tone in- 
dicates a rate of 45% per cent on the shorter 
note and about 6% per cent for the longer 
issue, the bank also said. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion plans to sell $700-million of debentures 
tomorrow and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity plans to sell $110 million of 119-day 
notes. 

The big test for the tax-exempt bond 
market this week will be $300-million of 
high-grade securities scheduled for sale by 
five states—California, Hawali, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland. 


MUNICIPALS OFFERED 


This week's major local government bond 
and note sales (all at competitive bidding 
unless noted otherwise) include: 

MONDAY 


Columbus, Ohio, $10-million notes, due 

February, 1973. 
TUESDAY 

California, $100-million bonds, due 1973- 
1992, rated AA by Moody’s and AAA by 
Standard & Poor's. 

Hawali, $55-million bonds, due 1975-1992, 
rated A by Moody's and AA by Standard & 
Poor’s. 
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Pennsylvania, $50-million bonds, due 
1974-2001, rated Aa and AA. 

Massachusetts, $77-million notes, 
March, 1973. 

Delaware, 830-million bonds, due 1973- 
1992, rated Aa and AA. 


due 


WAR POWERS: A DIFFERENT 
APPROACH 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 7, the so-called War Powers Act 
of 1971, sponsored by Senator Javits and 
supported by Senator Srennis and others 
was ordered reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by a vote 
of 13 to 0. 

While I have deep respect for many 
of the Senators who apparently favor 
this method of restricting the power of 
the President to carry on hostilities with- 
out a declaration of war, I am deeply 
concerned by certain aspects of this bill. 
Specifically, I am concerned that it at- 
tempts to spell out the conditions under 
which the President can embark on hos- 
tilities and also that it sets a 30-day 
deadline for congressional authorization. 

It is my belief that a different ap- 
proach should be adopted, based on the 
principle that the President can carry 
on hostilities in the absence of a declara- 
tion of war only so long as he has at 
least tacit approval of both Houses of 
Congress. The corollary of this principle 
is that either House, acting alone, should 
be able by resolution to terminate the 
President’s authority to carry on hos- 
tilities. 

I have put this approach into bill 
form—H.R. 12645, introduced yester- 
day—the text of which follows: 

H.R. 12645 
A bill governing the use of the Armed Forces 

of the United States in the absence of a 
- declaration of war by the Congress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“War Powers Act of 1972”. 


PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
fulfill the intent of the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and insure 
that the collective judgment of both the 
Congress and the President will apply to the 
initiation of hostilities involving the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and the con- 
tinuation of such hostilities. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 3. The use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in hostilities in the absence 
of a declaration of war or specific authoriza- 
tion by Congress shall be reported promptly, 
and in no event later than 24 hours after the 
commencement of hostilities, in writing by 
the President to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate, together with a full account of the 
circumstances under which such hostilities 
were initiated and the estimated scope of 
such hostilities. In the event the Congress 
is not in session, the President shall convene 
the Congress in extraordinary session. When- 
ever Armed Forces of the United States are 
engaged in hostilities outside of the United 
States, its territories and possessions, the 
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President shall, so long as such forces con- 
tinue to be engaged in such hostilities, report 
to the Congress periodically on the status 
of such hostilities, as well as the scope and 
expected duration of such hostilities, but in 
no event shall he report to the Congress less 
often than every six months. 


TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 4. The authority of the President to 
deploy Armed Forces of the United States 
and to direct or authorize such Armed Forces 
to engage in hostile action, in the absence 
of a declaration of war or specific authoriza- 
tion of the Congress, shall terminate upon 
the adoption by either House of the Congress 
of a resolution disapproving continuance of 
the action taken. 

CONGRESSIONAL PRIORITY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5, Any such resolution of disapproval 
shall, if sponsored or cosponsored by one- 
third of the Members of the House of Con- 
gress in which it orginates, be considered 
reported to the floor of such House no later 
than one day following its introduction, 
unless the Members of such House otherwise 
determine by yeas and nays. Any resolution 
so reported shall immediately become the 
pending business of the House to which it is 
reported, and shall be voted upon within 
three days after such report, unless such 
House shall otherwise determine by yeas and 
nays. 

Sec. 6. Upon the adoption of any such res- 
olution of disapproval, the President shall 
proceed at once to effectuate the immediate 
withdrawal to the United States or any terri- 
tory subject to its jurisdiction of the United 
States forces involved, having due regard to 
the need to protect such forces from attack 
while in the process of withdrawal. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment, 


I hope that this bill will receive seri- 
ous consideration in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and in the House, at least to 
the same extent as the Javits bill is con- 
sidered, if the latter passes the Senate. 

It may be noted that, although the 
House has already passed House Joint 
Resolution 1 requiring certain informa- 
tion from the President in the event of 
undeclared war, House Joint Resolution 
1 and S. 2956—the Javits bill—cannot be 
sent to conference because one is a bill 
and the other a joint resolution. 

I insert herewith a copy of a state- 
ment I made before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee explaining in 
greater detail my concern about the 
Javits bill and my reasons for supporting 
a different approach, and the text of 
my earlier resolution House Joint Reso- 
lution 669: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By HON. JONATHAN B. 
BINGHAM, A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES From NEw YORK 


I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
Members of this Committee, for providing 
me this opportunity to present my views on 
proposed legislation dealing with the war 
powers of the President and the Congress. As 
a Member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and of the 
Subcommittee on National Security Policy 
and Scientific Affairs, I have had occasion to 
study in considerable detail the numerous 
legislative proposals in this area. As you un- 
doubtedly are aware, the Resolution on Pres- 
idential War Powers passed by the House on 
August 2, 1971 (H.J. Res. 1), requires only 
that the President report to the Congress 
should he commit American troops without 
specific prior approval by the Congress. I 
certainly feel that that resolution does not 
go far enough in clarifying the President's re- 
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sponsibiilty to the Congress. On the other 
hand, I am deeply disturbed about certain 
provisions of more comprehensive war pow- 
ers legislation that was considered by the 
House and which this Committee is now con- 
sidering. The main purpose of my statement 
today is to alert this Committee to a number 
of serious difficulties and dangers in the 
proposals before the Senate—dangers which 
I feel have not been sufficiently recognized 
or dealt with in the already lengthy national 
debate on this issue. 

First, I am forced to conclude that it is 
quite futile and unwise to attempt specifi- 
cally to prescribe the circumstances under 
which the President may engage in hostilities 
in the absence of a declaration of war. If the 
criteria stated are sufficiently broad, they 
amount to no restraint at all. This is espe- 
cially true since successive Presidents have 
shown themselves quite capable of interpret- 
ing Congressional prescriptions to suit their 
own needs and to justify their actions. 
Surely, the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution is a 
striking illustration. Highly restrictive pre- 
scriptions, on the other hand, could inter- 
fere with the President's capacity for quick, 
flexible response under circumstances that 
could prove tragic. The Javits bill (S. 731), 
for example, in my view would have inhibited 
or prevented President Truman from re- 
sponding as he did to the invasion of South 
Korea. Similarly, the Javits bill could make 
it difficult for a President to respond ade- 
quately to a sudden Soviet-Arab attack in the 
Middle East. So it seems to me that any ef- 
fort to prescribe circumstances in which the 
President is authorized to deploy combat 
forces is destined to fall either by imposing, 
in effect, no real restraint on the President 
or too much. 

Second, it is my Judgment that any dead- 
line on Presidential or Congressional action 
is ill-advised and probably unworkable. The 
thirty-day provision of the Javits, Eagleton, 
and Stennis bills, after which Presidential ac- 
tion would have to be terminated unless con- 
tinued by Congress, could well force the Con- 
gress into a premature decision or terminate 
Presidential action before a full assessment 
could be made of the situation. Similarly, 
any time limit is likely to be arbitrary and 
none can hope to suit every circumstance. 

There is also the procedural problem of 
determining when the specified time period 
commences. To base a time limit on a Pres- 
idential report of troop deployment has grave 
drawbacks. As recent experience indicates, 
Presidents can be slow to report to Congress, 
especially when foreign involvement occurs 
gradually, rather than through decisive ac- 
tion. How long after we became involved in 
Vietnam, for example, did the Congress re- 
ceive a clear report of that fact from the 
President? When would we have started 
counting off thirty days with regard to our 
Vietnam involvement? Such questions seems 
to me to raise serious doubts about the prac- 
ticability of any time limit on Presidential 
intervention. 

Third, I believe Congress should not be 
placed in a position where it must act in 
order for Presidential action to continue. If 
the Congress does act, then the President 
receives a blank check to proceed as he sees 
fit from there on out, and the Congress is all 
too likely to be swept up in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, giving the President author- 
ity that it might later regret having given. 
Again, our dismal experience under the 
Tonkin Resolution should be a warning. 
Rather, the responsibility and authority 
which the Congress now has—through the 
“power of the purse”’—to restrict or termi- 
nate Presidential action should be spelled 
out clearly. What is now a blunt and awk- 
ward tool should be sharpened so that it can 
be used with more precision. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and trust that the 
distinguished Members of this Committee 
and of the full Senate will give careful con- 
sideration to these difficulties with pending 
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Senate legislation before taking further 
action. It is my feeling that an entirely dif- 
ferent approach is required than is offered 
by any of the Resolutions pending before this 
Committee. Specifically, it is my conclusion 
that the authority to carry on hostilities in 
the absence of a declaration of war should 
continue only so long as the President has at 
least tacit approval of both houses of Con- 
gress: in other words either house, acting 
alone, should be able to “blow the whistle” 
on the President at any time. Each house 
fully represents the American public, and 
the first body to reach a majority in opposi- 
tion to Presidential action should be able 
to terminate it. There is clear precedent for 
such an approach in the Executive Reorgani- 
gation Act, which stipulates that rejection 
by either house of the Congress is sufficient 
to kill a Presidential effort to reorganize the 
Executive Branch. 

The approach I am suggesting as an alter- 
native to those before the Senate is em- 
bodied in legislation I submitted in the 
House but which has not, to my knowledge, 
been introduced in the Senate, and I submit 
the text of that resolution to follow my 
remarks in the record of these hearings. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 669 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, That use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in mili- 
tary hostilities outside the territory of the 
United States in the absence of a declaration 
of war shall be unlawful following the adop- 
tion by either House of the Congress of a 
resolution disapproving continuation of such 
use. Any such resolution of disapproval shall, 
if sponsored or cosponsored by one-third of 
the Members of the House of Congress in 
which it originates, be considered reported 
to the floor of such House no later than one 
day following its introduction, unless the 
Members of such House otherwise determine 
by yeas and nays. Any resolution so reported 
shall immediately become the pending busi- 
ness of the House to which this reported, 
and shall be voted upon within three days 
after such report, unless such House shall 
otherwise determine by yeas and nays. 

Upon the adoption of any such resolution 
of disapproval, the President shall proceed 
at once to effectuate the immediate with- 
drawal to the United States or any territory 
subject to its jurisdiction of the United 
States forces involved, having due regard to 
the need to protect such forces from attack 
while in the process of withdrawal. 


LEGISLATION TO SETTLE RAILROAD 
AND AIRLINE LABOR DISPUTES 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, nine times 
since last May, I have introduced legis- 
lation that would establish permanent 
mechanisms for the settlement of rail- 
road and airline emergency labor dis- 
putes. During this period, the proposal 
has received the bipartisan support of 69 
Members of the House. We all feel that 
this Congress must improve the inade- 
quate mechanisms of the Railway Labor 
Act for dealing with emergency strikes. 

When we first introduced this legisla- 
tion, the Nation was facing a crippling 
rail strike, and this Congress was on the 
verge of passing another in a series of ad 
hoc bills to settle the rail dispute. Also on 
the horizon at that time was a longshore 
strike of national proportions, and we 
seriously considered including all trans- 
portation disputes in our legislative pack- 
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et. We rejected the idea for the time, 
however, because we believed it to be 
unworkable without further study. Our 
main concern was to provide the Railway 
Labor Act with permanent mechanisms 
for settling emergency disputes. As a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which has juris- 
diction over the Railway Labor Act, I felt 
that I was in a better position to guide 
our legislation through committee if we 
concentrated on railroads and airlines 
alone. 

During the extensive hearings held 
by the Transportation and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on our bill, it 
became very clear that a bill which in- 
cluded all emergency transportation dis- 
putes under one heading might not be the 
most desirable approach for solving the 
problem. Witnesses for both labor and 
management in the railroad and airline 
industries stated repeatedly that they did 
not want to see the Railway Labor Act 
abolished and their industries shifted 
into the jurisdiction of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They emphasized the many advan- 
tages of the Railway Labor Act in areas 
other than emergency disputes, and they 
urged the committee to find a solution 
that would not emasculate this act. 

A jurisdictional dispute among House 
committees also reduces the desirability 
of transferring all transportation indus- 
tries to the Taft-Hartley Act. Legisla- 
tion to amend the Railway Labor Act is 
sent to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, while those bills that 
seek to amend the Taft-Hartley Act are 
referred to the Education and Labor 
Committee. Any proposal that attempts 
to form a single umbrella over the entire 
transportation industry creates a very 
complex and often unresolved situation. 

Today, with the Nation’s economy be- 
ing threatened by the resumption of the 
west coast dock strike—a strike that 
President Nixon has called “intolera- 
ble’—the administration has again re- 
quested ad hoc legislation to settle a 
transportation labor dispute. The time 
has come for this Congress to face up 
to its responsibilities to the American 
people and to create permanent mech- 
anisms for the settlement of all such 
transportation work stoppages. Ad hoc 
legislation is simply not the answer; we 
must give the President the necessary 
tools to bring about a rapid and equitable 
settlement. 

With the pressure of this new dock 
strike increasing continuously, I have 
been able to develop an approach that 
will provide permanent mechanisms for 
both the Railway Labor Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the area of emer- 
gency disputes. Briefly, this proposal 
maintains the legal divisions that al- 
ready exist in labor legislation in the 
transportation industry by amending 
both the Railway Labor Act and the 
Taft-Hartley National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947. The significant difference 
between this bill and the several others 
that have previously been introduced is 
that each of the laws is amended sep- 
arately, in a different title of the new 
legislation. There is ample precedent for 
dividing controversial legislation into 
separate titles. In the 92d Congress, two 
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examples come quickly to mind. The In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Committee on House Admin- 
istration worked well together to report 
and pass a historic campaign spending 
bill. Earlier in the Congress, Chairman 
Sraccers and Chairman Muiiits worked 
very closely to pass the Airport-Airways 
Development Act. Emergency strike leg- 
islation offers the committees yet another 
opportunity to work together to find a 
solution that will benefit the national 
health and well-being. 

Title I of the legislation that we are 
introducing today is identical to H.R. 
11281, the latest version of our bill to 
amend the Railway Labor Act. This bill 
is now pending in executive session of 
the Transportation and Aeronautics Sub- 
committee and, in brief, it provides an 
“arsenal of weapons” approach to rail- 
road labor disputes. It guarantees a solu- 
tion to these disputes by providing three 
weapons—selective strikes, final offer se- 
lection, and a 30-day cooling-off period. 
These options are to be used until a 
settlement is reached and thus, the all- 
too-frequent event of the President re- 
questing temporary legislation to end a 
rail strike would be eliminated. 

Title II of this bill amends the Taft- 
Hartley Act in essentially the same fash- 
ion. If, after the 80-day injunction, the 
parties have not reached an accord, the 
President would have three alternative 
courses of action—final offer selection, 
an additional 30-day cooling-off period, 
and the imposition of partial opera- 
tions—which would be used until a set- 
tlement is reached. We have replaced the 
selective strike option of title I with par- 
tial operations because of the nature of 
the industries regulated by Taft-Hartley. 
While a working definition of a selective 
strike, with limits and public safeguards, 
can be made for the railroad industry, 
similar attempts in the other transporta- 
tion fields would result in confusion and 
invite disaster. As in title I, the amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act would also 
guarantee a solution by providing final- 
ity and guarding against future destruc- 
tive strikes. 

If this Congress is going to tackle 
the problems of emergency transporta- 
tion strikes, it must do so without delay. 
The current west coast dock strike be- 
comes more intolerable by the minute. 
When coupled with the previous long- 
shore walkouts of this past summer and 
fall, and the “selective” U.T.U. rail strike 
in July and August, its economic effects 
are devastating. Indeed, the dock strike 
has been blamed for the $2 billion trade 
deficit for 1971—the first such unfavor- 
able balance since 1893. My cosponsors 
and I believe that we have provided this 
Congress with a vehicle for action. We 
urge its prompt and complete consider- 
ation. 


A TURNING POINT FOR 
WORLD TRADE 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Peter M. Towe, Minister of Economic 
Affairs, Canadian Embassy, Washing- 
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ton, D.C., on January 21, 1972, delivered 
an able and most impressive address be- 
fore the Board of International Trade 
of Miami on the vital subject, “A Turn- 
ing Point for World Trade.” The Board 
of International Trade is deeply inter- 
ested in the whole scope of international 
trade because Miami is becoming a very 
large factor in international trade and 
commerce. Hence, the officials of the 
Board of International Trade of Miami 
sought as the speaker on this occasion a 
man of conspicuous knowledge in the 
field of international economics and 
trade. Such a man is the Honorable Peter 
M. Towe, Minister of Economic Affairs 
in the Canadian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. He has had a wide experience and 
possesses a deep knowledge of this vast 
field of international trade. His contact 
has been with many parts of the world 
over many years. Moreover, the Board of 
International Trade of Miami was well 
aware that Canada is our great neighbor 
and our best customer. It was a very ap- 
propriate selection, therefore, for the 
Board of International Trade in Miami 
to invite Mr. Towe to speak on this 
significant occasion in Miami. All who 
heard Mr. Towe were deeply impressed 
with his message which he delivered in 
his characteristically charming manner. 

Since the Congress is so vitally con- 
cerned in the problem of international 
trade and when such an issue is so criti- 
cal to our country, I commend Minister 
Towe’s able address to my colleagues and 
my fellow citizens, Mr. Speaker, and I 
include his address at this point in this 
RECORD: 


A TURNING POINT FOR WORLD TRADE 


First, may I thank you for this opportunity 
to speak to so important a gathering. I con- 
fess I always feel a certain embarrassment 
when I am introduced in such generous de- 
tail: the number of positions I’ve held is 
probably no more than par for the average 
Canadian foreign service officer. I suspect the 
introduction I had a short time ago in the 
mid-west gave a much more accurate impres- 
sion. “Mr. Towe”, said the Chairman of the 
meeting, “has had so many different posts 
that his service in each must have been ex- 
ceptional—in fact, it would not be too much 
to say that his career has been a life of un- 
broken blemish!” 

When I accepted your invitation to speak, 
the selection of a theme was not too formida- 
ble: the United States surcharge and the 
related measures—which bore with special 
severity on Canadian exports and employ- 
ment—were becoming for Canada increas- 
ingly intolerable. International monetary 
arrangements were in disorder. But perhaps 
even more important, there were pervasive 
uncertainties about the whole future direc- 
tion of United States foreign economic pol- 
icy. Not only were some senior officials of 
the Treasury Department in Washington 
telling the world that Uncle Sam was 
through playing Santa Claus, but they were 
actually suggesting that other countries 
should try the role for a change. With the 
Christmas season approaching the metaphor 
may have been apt. But because the inten- 
tions of the U.S. Government were unclear 
this suggestion was perhaps the most dis- 
concerting of all. 

It was in truth a tough time for Canada. 
Contrary to popular rumor, we really are 
your biggest trading partner and stood to 
lose the most by your trade and investment 
restrictions. Measures which were directed 
at other countries were seen as likely to have 
much more devastating effects on Canada. 
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Well, as you all know, many things have 
changed since early December. The surcharge 
and the discriminatory application of the 
investment tax credit which went with it 
have been dropped. A measure of order has 
been restored in the international monetary 
field. And there is at least some prospect the 
world will move again toward freer interna- 
tional trade and payments. Still, Christmas 
itself is an excellent season and I hope the 
new and neighbourly spirit that began in 
December will continue through and beyond 
the new year. 

Today, instead of complaining about 
United States measures, I'll ask you to share 
with me a neighbour's view of the current 
international economic scene, and some ideas 
as to where the United States and Canada 
should be going together, in -o-operation in- 
stead of controversy. Maybe in the course of 
these comments we will be able to cast some 
fresh light on the extent to which the US. 
really was acting as a sort of free world 
Santa Claus. 

My excuse for discussing that sometimes 
dreary subject of international trade and 
payments is simply that it is of great im- 
portance for Canada, and I suggest more than 
of passing interest to the United States. For 
Canada over 50% of our production is ex- 
ported; over one-quarter of our national] in- 
come is generated by foreign trade. Compara- 
tive figures for the United States are, of 
course, much smaller. But for both countries 
exports are vital to the maintenance of in- 
come and employment in many critical sec- 
tors. We are, of course, each other's biggest 
customer. You take 65% of our exports and 
supply nearly 75% of our imports: we buy 
ten billion dollars worth of your products 
every year, virtually as much as Japan and 
the entire European Common Market put 
together. Canada is by far your biggest, and 
I suggest, your best customer. From Florida 
alone, Canadians purchase over $25 million 
worth of goods annually; and perhaps more 
important, this state is a tourist mecca for 
Canadians, especially during our long, cold 
winters. (Incidentally, I was very pleased to 
learn recently of the progress being made by 
Dade County officials in the construction of 
new facilities at the Miami International 
Airport. When these are completed it will 
make it even more inviting for Canadians to 
fly to Miami and the elimination of current 
delays will help us get into that delightful 
Florida sunshine that much sooner.) 

You Americans are of course more impor- 
tant to us as a trading partner than we are 
to you. I doubt that many Americans have 
sleepless nights worrying about the policies 
which the Canadian Government might 
adopt. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
conceive of any United States economic 
measure, whether international or domestic, 
which wouldn’t have important implications 
for Canada. Because of its size, what the 
United States does—or what the United 
States does not do—affects not only the wel- 
fare of Americans, but also that of the world 
as a whole and, because we are so close and 
interdependent, of Canada in particular. 

It’s not all that far back to the Great 
Depression of the 30’s, when sky-high tariffs 
were imagined capable of blasting a country’s 
exports into foreign markets, and when in 
fact beggar-your-neighbour policies resulted 
in an even worse downward spiral in inter- 
national trade and by extension, a growing 
lack of confidence in domestic economies, 
The Hawley Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 raised 
your tariffs to the highest level in history 
and together with certain revenue duties in- 
troduced in 1932 effectively shut off Canadian 
exports to this country of a number of key 
products. The American economy sneezed, 
and the Canadian economy caught pneu- 
monia. 

Happily by 1934 there was a growing rec- 
ognition of the boomerang effect of the pol- 
icies adopted in '30 and '32:; an awareness 
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that when a country closes its markets to 
the world the world cannot in turn buy the 
things it wishes to sell. In 1934, the reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act provided the Presi- 
dent with the authority to reduce duties by 
50% through the negotiation of reciprocal 
tariff concessions on the basis of the most- 
favoured-nations (MFN) principle. The 
United States succeeded Great Britain as 
the major proponent of MFN. Had it not 
done so, world trade would have been thrown 
into even more confusion following World 
War II and a sound basis for trade recovery 
would have been lacking. 

At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, most of the industrialized countries of 
the world were impoverished—and we had 
not yet even begun to give much thought to 
the less developed world. Canada and the 
United States, however, had emerged from 
the agonies of war with their economies im- 
mensely strengthened. Together we shared 
the task of helping former allies help them- 
selves. With other like-minded nations we 
fashioned a new international economic 
philosophy and the institutions to give it 
substance—the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the GATT—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. And 
drawing on the experiences of the 1930's we 
began a series of multilateral tariff negotia- 
tions which contributed in no small measure 
to the annual growth since then in world 
trade of roughly 10%. 

In these early post-war years there was 
much optimism and, I suggest, a greater ap- 
preciation than ever before in history of the 
benefits of international specialization, There 
was even the beginnings of recognition that 
there was little logic in barriers to imports of 
goods which are unobtainable at home or can 
be produced much less expensively abroad. 

There was then no serious economic rival 
to the United States—indeed many books and 
articles were devoted to the problem of na- 
tional existence in a lopsided world where a 
chronic dollar shortage appeared as an insolu- 
ble problem. 

It’s now somewhat fashionable to allege 
that this was a period during which the 
United States was somehow soft in negotia- 
tions, that deals struck were indefensibly out 
of balance or wildly in favour of foreigners. 
There's very little validity in such an allega- 
tion. Reciprocity meant then, as it means 
now, mutual profit, the practice of give and 
take. Reciprocity doesn’t imply a need for a 
precise balance in arrangements worked out, 
for example, between the rich and the de- 
cidedly not so rich. The stronger partner in 
so-called reciprocal arrangements doesn't use 
his economic strength to accomplish the self- 
defeating objective of further relative im- 
poverishment of his trading partner and po- 
tential customer. 

If the United States made agreements 
which acknowledged the inequality of the 
partnership, it was because such acknowl- 
edgements were in America’s best interests. 

In short, I believe that the trade and re- 
lated commercial arrangements made by the 
United States were largely appropriate to the 
circumstances of time. And in my judg- 
ment these arrangements did not in them- 
selves contribute greatly to the United States 
balance of payments problem which began to 
emerge most clearly in the early 1960’s. 

What then did cause these important prob- 
lems? Your industrial productivity had 
taken an enormous quantum jump during 
and immediately after World War II. Ameri- 
can productivity continued steadily to im- 
prove. But almost suddenly European and 
Japanese economies, recovered from wartime 
devastation, took a similar quantum jump— 
and instead of being a light year behind, were 
now suddenly breathing down the U.S. econ- 
omy’s neck. U.S. productivity in most fields 
is still ahead and still progressing: but its 
advantage over its rivals in purely relative 
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terms has nearly disappeared. Both the re- 
duction in the U.S. trade surplus and the 
increasing desire of American business to 
invest abroad were symptomatic of this 
fundamental change. As the late Walter 
Winchell used to say, nothing recedes like 
success. 

Well, what to do about it? The classical 
remedy to such a situation would have been 
to devalue the dollar. But devaluation would 
not be easy under the then accepted inter- 
national monetary rules: the U.S. was vir- 
tually obligated to follow a dollar policy of 
“benign neglect”. More important, there was 
a marked psychological aversion in the 
United States even to the concept of dollar 
devaluation. It seemed somehow to be an 
admission of defeat. If the U.S. set the ex- 
ample, lit the way as it was, where would it 
ever end? One could be excused if they 
thought at this point of the old Scot who 
was holding the lantern for the doctor while 
the Scot’s wife gave birth. No sooner had 
one baby been delivered than the doctor 
cried, “don’t take the light away, Jock, I 
think it’s going to be twins” and sure 
enough, a second child was produced. The 
Scot was just recoiling from this rude sur- 
prise when the doctor called out, “bring the 
lantern closer again Jock! I think there'll 
be yet more!” “Och no,” said the Scot, re- 
treating quickly, “it must be the light that’s 
attracting them!” 

Now the reduction in the competitiveness 
of United States products in world markets 
to which we've referred was, of course, a re- 
flection of the economic recovery of Western 
Europe and Japan, which rendered the old 
exchange rates unrealistic and out of date. 
It was a reflection as well of the fact that 
it was the turn of other countries to enjoy 
sky-rocketing growth in productivity. Mak- 
ing the problem worse was a growing case of 
inflation in the United States, due in part 
at least from the mid-1960's to American 
involvement in the Vietnam war. 

In recent years overseas critics of United 
States balance of payments problems have 
been many and vocal. But few were willing 
to concede that concrete contributions— 
such as revaluation and faster removal of 
discriminatory barriers against U.S. exports— 
would be required on their part if the Ameri- 
can problems they criticized were to be 
relieved. 

As far back as the 1950's, USA official re- 
serves had decreased as America’s somewhat 
disproportionately large share of the world’s 
gold was distributed more widely. But as the 
gold stocks continued to fall, the monthly 
deficits, which once had come to be accepted, 
now became a cause for real concern. By the 
summer of 1971, it was starkly evident that 
the deterioration in the United States balance 
of payments position simply could not be 
sustained. For the first time since the nine- 
teenth century, the United States was run- 
ning successive deficits every single month 
in its trade balance and international cur- 
rency speculation against the dollar was 
rampant. It appeared unlikely, at least in 
Washington, that multilateral action could 
be taken soon enough or perhaps even at 
all; and unilateral action seemed to be the 
only alternative. 

Thus on August 15, the United States Gov- 
ernment bit the bullet. The measures then 
announced, in particular the floating of the 
United States dollar, marked a watershed, the 
beginning of a new era for the United States 
as well as for the world trading community. 

In Canada most of the August 15 measures 
were applauded and welcomed as the begin- 
ning of necessary reforms. But the import 
surcharge, which was part of the package, was 
regarded as a totally unnecessary trapping 
and one which seemed to call into question 
the whole reliability of the United States as 
a trading partner. The surcharge seemed de- 
signed principally for its shock effect. To 
convince others that August 15th was the 
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start of a new bail game. Some, however, felt 
that as an additive to the closing of the gold 
window it represented economic overkill. It 
reminded me of the story of the farmer—who 
must have been from Texas—who was seen 
by a friend behind the barn hitting a mule 
over the head with a huge 2 x 4. “My God,” 
said his friend, “What are you trying to do?” 
“Train it,” replied the Texan. “But you'll kill 
it if you hit it so hard!” said his friend. ‘How 
can you consider that to be ‘training’.” “Well,” 
said the Texan, before the training actually 
starts you’ve got to attract its attention!” 

Our attention was certainly attracted by 
some of the August 15 decisions. We had al- 
ways assumed that our access to the United 
States market would be at least as free and as 
dependable as American access was to our 
market. The broad lines of our industrial 
development since the late 1930's had been 
based on the possibility of selling a large 
part—even occasionally the major part—of 
production in the U.S., (indeed many Ameri- 
can plants, especially those near the border, 
have come to count on the Canadian market 
for a large part of their sales.) 

Perhaps however on reflection, August 15 
was a timely warning. Perhaps we Canadians 
had, albeit unwittingly, been placing too 
many of our eggs in the U.S. basket. 

There is no doubt that the closing of the 
gold window on August 15 marked the end 
of an era—that it signalled the need for a 
truly international solution to the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments problem. But I confess that 
many Canadians bridled somewhat at the 
charge that we had somehow contributed to 
the problem. 

In fact, we felt that we had more than met 
the tests of good trading partner as outlined 
by President Nixon on August 15. We couldn’t 
be accused of holding to an artificial ex- 
change rate for our currency. We had let our 
dollar float freely since May 1970, and it had 
appreciated by about 8%. And certainly we 
had no illegal or discriminatory trade barriers 
against the United States. 

Soon after the guns of August, we were re- 
minded by our American friends that after 
long years of deficits in our trade balance 
with the U.S., we were enjoying, for the mo- 
ment at least, a favourable balance. This 
overlooked the fact that in overall current ac- 
count transactions between Canada and the 
United States (that is not only goods and 
services, but also interest and dividends) the 
United States continues to enjoy a surplus 
as it has done every year with us since 1946. 
For 1970, our figures show a Canadian deficit 
on current account with the United States 
of $214 million. 

Well, as I said at the outset, many things 
have happened since August 15th. The im- 
port surcharge and the discriminatory as- 
pects of the investment tax credit have been 
eliminated. We now have in prospect a new 
exchange rate system and Congress is to be 
asked to raise the price of gold. Short term 
bilateral trading deals are being worked out 
between the U.S. and Japan, the EEC and 
Canada. 

As far as Canada is concerned there is no 
suggestion that we should somehow pay for 
the surcharge removal or for the new sys- 
tem of exchange rates which has been ten- 
tatively agreed. Rather there is a determina- 
tion on both sides of the border to use un- 
settled conditions as the stimulus to solve 
unsettled problems. We are expecting the 
U.S. to move toward elimination of some of 
its trading procedures and practices which 
are causing us the most harm. Americans 
will, understandably, be expecting us to re- 
view some of our practices with the object of 
making them (not more reciprocal) but more 
appropriate to today’s changed economic cir- 
cumstances. One obvious example concerns 
the value of goods which Canadian tourists 
can bring home duty free. 

(I suppose I should say a word about the 
Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement which 
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was concluded in 1965. As a result of these 
arrangements production and employment 
on both sides of the border has increased 
significantly. Rather unexpectedly, however, 
and somewhat fortuitously I might add, we 
have recently experienced a surplus in trade 
with you in the automotive sector. Inciden- 
tally, our accumulative trade deficit in this 
sector since 1964 approaches $2 billion and 
other cumulative net payments on current 
account in this sector (interest, dividends, 
etc.) total nearly another billion. Nonethe- 
less we are continuing to examine with you 
possible modifications and modernization of 
the existing arrangements in an effort to 
make them even more defensible on both 
sides of the border.) 

But what of the future? Certainly it is a 
new ball game now and the relative bal- 
ances of economic power have altered. But 
there's really nothing very sinister as some 
would suggest in the fact that between 1950 
and 1970 the United States share of the 
world gross national product declined from 
39.3% to 30.2%. It would be wrong to be- 
lieve that this reflects anything but a wel- 
come adyance in the standards of living of 
other countries. Surely it is not in the U.S. 
interest, or of any other relatively wealthy 
country such as Canada, that the gap in per 
capita income which existed at the end of 
World War II between North America and 
the rest of the world be accentuated. 

But new trading arrangements will have to 
take recent economic developments fully into 
account. For its part Canada stands ready to 
play a role, appropriate to its size and im- 
portance in world trade, in the development 
of new measures which we hope will lead to 
an expansion of international trade on a sus- 
tained basis. At the same time, it would be 
quite wrong to proceed from the assumption 
that the United States balance of payments 
problem can somehow be solved by conces- 
sions from others. Let us not forget that the 
United States is now, and happily is likely to 
remain for some time, the most powerful eco- 
nomic force in the world. The net interna- 
tional investment position of this country in 
1960 was about $465 billion; in ten years it 
had increased by more than 50%. Direct and 
indirect U.S. investment in Canada alone 
totals the staggering sum of $34 billion. The 
net private investment income from foreign 
investments of United States residents in 
1970 was over $6 billion, and it’s increasing 
at a mind-boggling rate; by the second quar- 
ter of 1971, the figure had passed $9 billion 
at annual rates. 

I don’t suppose there are many responsible 
Americans who would deny that for better or 
worse United States still has to be the leader 
if there is to be one in the field of interna- 
tional trade. And I suspect that most Ameri- 
cans would prefer it that way. Enlightened 
leadership involves a willingness, indeed an 
eagerness, to find ways to break down trade 
barriers. For the United States it means jus- 
tifilable self-confidence in the future com- 
petitiveness of the American economy. En- 
lightened leadership proclaims that the wel- 
fare of a nation is enhanced through imports 
paid for by exports of goods and services on 
the basis of comparative advantage. Although 
foreign trade is directly responsible for only 
a small part of this nation’s annual increase 
in wealth, a healthy, expanding and dynamic 
trading environment can serve to promote 
not only greater international understanding 
but increased confidence at home. While the 
economic and political climate may not at 
the moment seem the most promising for 
concluding the sort of far-reaching trade 
arrangements needed to meet the challenges 
of the decade, a bold start must be made now. 

And Canada, for one, is anxious to be on 
the starting line. If we've learned anything 
from the events of the past twelve months, 
it is that in international trade the only 
alternative to progress is retrogression. We 
have come as close as we dare (and perhaps 
closer than was prudent) to a breakdown in 
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international trading confidence. Such a 
breakdown would impede rates of growth and 
prejudice economic well-being not only in 
the world at large, but also and perhaps with 
the most far-reaching conesquences, in the 
United States as well. 

Lest you consider me a mere Cassandra, 
let me finish with a little story that illus- 
trates the importance of the one single ingre- 
dient both our countries must have in these 
challenging times. 

It seems two young nuns, out on a mission 
of mercy, were returning to their convent 
late at night when their car ran out of gas. 
Seeing a gas station down the road they 
walked to it and asked if the attendant could 
Sell them some gas and something to carry 
it in, After a long search the attendant had 
to admit that all he could find to hold the gas 
was an old chamberpot. Undismayed, the 
good sisters said the chamberpot would do, 
and cheerfully carried it back to their car. 

As they were pouring the gas into the tank 
two Baptist ministers drove around the 
corner, The headlights of their car illumi- 
nated the extraordinary sight of the nuns 
filling their tank from a chamberpot, they 
were struck with astonishment. Finally one 
of them said to the other, “you know, you 
may not agree with everything they say, but 
you sure have to admire their faith!” 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDING FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on the open- 
ing day of this session of the 92d Con- 
gress I introduced legislation—H.R. 
12424—to provide full funding for bilin- 
gual education for fiscal year 1972. I am 
reintroducing this legislation today with 
10 cosponsors. This legislation provides 
a supplemental appropriation of $65 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972 to bring the ap- 
propriations for title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act up to 
the full authorization level. Title VII 
authorized $100 million for fiscal year 
1972; $35 million was appropriated, and 
the administration’s budget request was 
even less—$25 million. 

As an original sponsor of the Bilingual 
Education Act, I am particularly con- 
cerned that it receive full funding. The 
bilingual] education program is a desper- 
ately needed domestic program that has 
been undercut by the warped state of our 
national priorities. In the United States 
there are over 3 million schoolchildren 
who lack a command of even basic Eng- 
lish. For a majority, their first language 
is Spanish. The bilingual education pro- 
gram provides a system of compensatory 
education for both youth and adults to 
overcome the language handicaps which 
persons of limited English-speaking 
ability face in our society. The inability 
to use the English language affects op- 
portunities for education and, ultimate- 
ly, for employment. 

The bilingual education program is 
comprised of a broad range of activities, 
including research and pilot projects for 
improved techniques for the teaching of 
English, adult education, promoting 
closer ties between home and school, and 
special training programs to prepare 
qualified individuals to become teachers 
in bilingual education endeavors. It is im- 
portant to note that the program stresses 
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the importance of the history and cul- 
ture of the participants, so that they will 
appreciate their own heritage and under- 
stand its contributions to American 
society. 

There is a very great need for this 
program in New York City where in the 
1970-71 school year 299,280 Spanish- 
surnamed children were enrolled in the 
public elementary and junior and senior 
high schools. These children constituted 
26.3 percent of the public school children 
in New York City, and the percentage 
is rising. 

It is quite clear that the non-English- 
speaking child who at the beginning of 
school is unable to acquire literacy in 
English in competition with his English- 
speaking classmates and who is not per- 
mitted to acquire it in his own language 
makes a poor beginning that he may 
never be able to overcome. He thus may 
tend to drop out and drift into unem- 
ployment or a very low-paying job. 

Thus far, American schooling has not 
met the needs of bilingual children. Pas- 
sage of this supplemental appropriation 
bill is critical to the future of these chil- 
dren and critical to the effectiveness of 
the program. 

Members of Congress joining me in co- 
sponsoring this legislation are: Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Carrey of New York, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. KocH, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, and Mr. SCHEUER. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
PROPOSALS TO MAKE ELECTION 
DAY A LEGAL PUBLIC HOLIDAY, 
BY REPRESENTATIVE DON ED- 
WARDS OF CALIFORNIA 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to announce that 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has scheduled public hear- 
ings on H.R. 3840 and H.R. 6140, desig- 
nating certain election days as legal pub- 
lic holidays. These hearings will be held 
on February 24 and 25, 1972, at 10 a.m., 
room 2141, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing. 

Those wishing to testify or to submit 
statements for the record should address 
their requests to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
room 2137, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing. 


DEFENDING THE WEED—HOW EM- 
BATTLED GROUP USES TACT, CAL- 
CULATION TO BLUNT ITS OPPOSI- 
TION 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an article appearing January 24, 1972, in 
the Wall Street Journal, entitled “De- 
fending the Weed—How Embattled 
Group Uses Tact, Calculation To Blunt 
Its Opposition:” 
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DEFENDING THE WEED—How EMBATTLED GROUP 
Uses Tacr, CALCULATION To BLUNT Irs 
OPPOSITION 


(By Jonathan Kwitny) 


WasHINGTON.—Lunching in a Washington 
restaurant, Anne H. Duffin scans the menu 
and utters a little exclamation of delight. 

Swordfish is back. 

It’s not that Mrs. Duffin likes mercury. 
She just tends to sympathize with anything 
or anybody cast in an underdog’s role. That's 
because she works for one of the biggest 
underdogs of all, the Tobacco Institute, the 
tobacco industry’s chief lobbying and public 
relations organization. 

Few industries—perhaps only the ones run 
by the Mafia—have been called worse names 
by more eminent name-callers than the to- 
bacco industry. Few have been beset more 
often by restrictive legislation, constrictive 
regulation and punitive taxation. Still, prob- 
ably no other has so skillfully finessed its 
way out of its dilemmas, turning a series of 
imminent disasters into near victories—or, 
at the very least, quite comfortable and 
profitable accommodations. The clinching 
evidence: Despite concerted attacks on smok- 
ing and increasing data linking cigarets with 
cancer and heart ailment, domestic cigaret 
consumption rose 3% in 1971. 

The main credit goes to the Tobacco Insti- 
tute, assisted, of course, by the seemingly 
unshakable addiction to nicotine of an esti- 
mated 50 million Americans. Even the most 
outspoken antismoking antagonists are quick 
to congratulate the institute staff’s shrewd 
professionalism, low-keyed Southern charm 
and refusal to panic under pressure. “Their 
strategy over the past couple of years has 
been bright and able,” says Michael Perts- 
chuk, chief counsel for the Senate Commerce 
Committee, source of many of the industry’s 
woes. 

THE ROLE OF MR. CLEMENTS 


Mr. Pertschuk adds: “Other industries 
can't get their members to do anything to 
head off regulation until it’s too late. The 
automobile industry never did anything 
about safety until it was too late. But the 
Tobacco Institute has moved its members to 
take the initiative. In terms of PR, the indus- 
try is in a better position now than it has 
been since the (smoking) hazards came to 
light, while none of its steps really damaged 
the market.” 

Unlike trade associations that follow, 
rather than lead, their corporate member- 
ship, the Tobacco Institute has developed its 
own institutional clout. That partly explains 
its high level of performance. Probably more 
responsible than anyone else for the insti- 
tute’s vigor is its former president, Earle C. 
Clements, who in 1964 brought an astute 
political mind and some high-level influence 
to the institute's affairs. 

A former Democratic Congressman and 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Clements had 
served as head of the party committee that 
distributed campaign funds and as whip— 
second in command—to Lyndon B. Johnson 
when Mr. Johnson was the Senate’s Demo- 
cratic majority leader, Mrs. Clements’ daugh- 
ter later served as Lady Bird Johnson’s White 
House sočial secretary. In 1964 Mr. Clements 
went to work for the institute as a lobbyist, 
but some obseryers say he almost imme- 
diately became its chief in all but title. 
He was named president in 1966. 

Mr. Clements, 74 years old, now holds an 
informal post as resident chief adviser. Two 
other heavyweights are moving up in the 
institute. One is Horace R. Kornegay, who was 
named president last year; he is a former 
Congressman from a North Carolina tobacco 
district. The other is William Kloepfer, an 
experienced hand in unpopular causes; he 
worked for the often-embattled Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association before 
becoming public relations director for the 
institute in late 1967. 

Like a pair of successful policemen, Mr. 
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Kornegay and Mr. Kloepfer complement each 
other; Mr. Kornegay, the nice guy, radiates 
antebellum charm, while Mr. Kloepfer, a 
crusty New Yorker, talks tough. 


TEARS AT A PARTY 


Perhaps surprisingly, the institute itself 
seems to have little trouble finding and hold- 
ing other loyal staffers. There seem to be few 
personal crises over the morality of defending 
cigarets. According to Mrs. Duffin, none of the 
institute’s 30 employes has left to take an- 
other job in the two-and-a-half years she 
has worked there. Cigaret companies haven't 
been so fortunate. For example, Robert Wald, 
former legal counsel to Loew’s Theatres’ 
Lorillard division, quit last year because of 
personal misgivings. “I haven't the slightest 
doubt that cigarets cause lung cancer,” he 
says. “I had to come home every night and 
face my kids’ saying, ‘Daddy, why do you work 
for a cigaret company?’” (Curiously, he 
wound up in a job representing Bon Vivant, 
which last year manufactured some poisoned 
vichyssoise.) 

Institute employes do have their problems. 
Mrs. Duffin admits that she endures constant 
teasing about her job, and not long ago she 
“burst out crying at a party when an old 
friend accused me of defending tobacco just 
because I get paid for it.” And the institute 
failed recently when it tried repeatedly to 
employ a respected science writer for a 
$40,000-a-year report-writing job. “They 
asked a great many of us, and nobody took 
that job,” says Judy Randall, a science writer 
for the Washington Star. “I don’t think any 
legitimate science writer would want to work 
for the Tobacco Institute or for any other 
special-interest group seeking to minimize 
what seems to be clear evidence of major 
risk.” 

On the other hand, Gilbert Heubner, who 
left his medical practice in Bluffton, Ind., to 
become the institute's resident physician, 


says he turned down several job offers in 
industry because the institute “had the most 
intriguing problem. It had controversy.” Dr. 
Heubner’s, and the institute’s, problem: con- 
vincing people that smoking hasn't proved 
dangerous. 

Nobody—not even the Tobacco Institute— 


argues that smoking will improve your 
health. So the industry instead has focused 
its attack on flaws in research that purports 
to show that smoking definitely is dangerous. 
“If our product is harmful,” says James 
Bowling, vice president of Philip Morris, 
“we'll stop making it. We now know enough 
that we can take anything out of our prod- 
uct, but we don’t know what ingredients to 
take out. In 1920 it was accepted as scien- 
tific fact that smoking caused TB. It was 
later found out they had no connection— 
after some states had even outlawed smoking. 
We don't know if smoking is harmful to 
health, and we think somebody ought to find 
out.” 

The institute took that attitude as early as 
1958, when the smoking and health issue 
grew unavoidable. But only in 1964, with the 
report to the U.S. Surgeon General that 
heavy smoking was implicated in such dis- 
eases as lung cancer, did the industry take 
the offensive. Philip Morris—and later the in- 
stitute itself—hired the law firm of Abe 
Fortas, a friend of Lyndon Johnson, to pro- 
tect its interests. The institute also enlisted 
the law firm of former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, and the lobbying help of 
Jack Mills, former executive director of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

One of the first things the institute en- 
couraged its members to do was backpedal 
their promotion and advertising in sensitive 
areas—the youth market, for example. The 
companies stopped promoting cigarettes on 
college campuses. “Hell, when I went to col- 
lege you couldn’t have put out a football 
program without the help of about three 
tobacco companies,” Mr. Kornegay, more or 
less accurately, recalls. “That’s all out now.” 
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The institute quickly exhibited a genius 
for protective compromise. Its stand on legis- 
lation to require a health warning on cigaret 
packages is a case in point. In 1965, the in- 
stitute actually greased the path for such 
legislation. The antismoking forces wound 
up with the requirement that cigaret pack- 
ages carry this statement—in rather small 
and inconspicuous type—‘“Warning: The 
Surgeon General Has Determined That Ciga- 
rette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health.” 

In return, the industry won some im- 
portant ground. Its support of that legisla- 
tion effectively undercut the effort of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other groups 
to require a scarier caveat. The industry- 
supported legislation prevented federal and 
state agencies from imposing further sanc- 
tions against cigarets. Moreover, industry 
lawyers found still another advantage: A 
health warning of some kind might help 
them defend personal damage suits filed by 
cancer patients or their survivors. 

Similarly, in 1969, the industry volunteered 
to take cigaret advertising off radio and tele- 
vision, at a time when Congress again was 
mulling stiffer sanctions against cigarets. 
The main beneficiary of this move, which 
was put into effect on Jan. 7, 1971, was the 
industry itself; it had been spending nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars a year on com- 
mercials that turned out to be of question- 
able worth. 

BEHIND THE SCENES 


“When we stepped back and looked at how 
the advertising had grown, it was startling,” 
Mr. Kloepfer says. “The extreme competition 
among the six companies had gone too far.” 
Mr. Kornegay adds, “You really question the 
business judgment of it, because for 1971 
(after the commercials stopped) sales of 
cigarets went up. Was it worth living with 
all the criticism the ads brought on?” 

With cigaret ads barred from television and 
radio last year, the industry's ad spending 
dropped about 30%, the institute says. 
Cigaret advertisers spent about $200 million 
in 1971. 

The institute’s outward show of sweetness 
and light sometimes has been achieved only 
by bucking its own members. Messrs. Kor- 
negay, Kloepfer and Clements are adept at 
powdering old scars, but the institute's back 
rooms have seen numerous internal conflicts 
and tribulations. 

One conflict surfaced in 1965, when Ameri- 
can Brands (then American Tobacco) quit 
the institute. The company was adamant 
against giving an inch to antismoking forces. 
And for years, some insiders report, tobacco 
company lawyers fought over policy ques- 
tions with Hill & Knowlton, the institute's 
outside public relations counsel. 

Hill & Knowlton, insiders say, wanted to 
concede from the beginning that smoking 
may harm some people, and at the same time 
to stress the industry’s efforts to make cig- 
arets safe. Fearful that such an admission 
might encourage lawsuits, the lawyers fought 
Hill & Knowlton, and won. At the end of 
1968, the institute says, it let lapse its con- 
tract with Hill & Knowlton. The institute 
maintains that it preferred its own in-house 
PR group. Hill & Knowlton now claims to 
have quit the account for its own reasons. 


THE TRUE FIASCO 


However unhappy the Hill & Knowlton af- 
fair, it was bliss compared to the institute’s 
brief fling with high-powered advertising 
man Rosser Reeves. Mr, Reeves was the prime 
instigator of a January 1966 article in True 
magazine that shrilly disputed medical find- 
ings that smoking is dangerous. Reprints 
went out to hundreds of thousands of doc- 
tors, government officials and other “opinion 
makers” along with a cover letter from “The 
Editors" of True. There was no indication 
that tobacco interests had sponsored the 
mailing. 

A few months later, this newspaper dis- 
closed that the writer of the article had been 
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paid by Brown & Williamson, a tobacco man- 
ufacturer, and that Mr. Reeves’ advertising 
agency had paid for the reprints. By all ac- 
counts but its own, the institute then 
dumped Mr. Reeves. Mr. Reeves won't com- 
ment on the episode. Mr. Clements contends 
that he let Mr. Reeves’ contract lapse, like 
Hill & Knowlton’s, only because he wanted 
an in-house PR man. 

There also are charges that doctors have 
been paid for “pro-tobacco” testimony be- 
fore congressional committees. Mr. Wald, the 
former Lorillard lawyer, says doctors have 
been paid “very handsomely” by an ad hoc 
committee of tobacco company lawyers. Ed 
Merlis, a staffer for the Senate Commerce 
Committee, says some doctors have ad- 
mitted they were paid. Mr. Clements says 
only that “the institute has had nothing to 
do with the witnesses that testified before 
Congress.” Mr. Kornegay says he doesn’t 
know if anybody paid the medical witnesses 
or not, In any case, if Mr. Wald’s account is 
correct, they were paid by individual tobac- 
co firms or their lawyers rather than the in- 
stitute. 

Mr. Clements, with Southern delicacy, de- 
clines to answer when asked if he was ever 
embarrassed by anything done in the insti- 
tute’s name. He says he won't “answer any 
questions about our internal operations” be- 
cause “that’s like asking what happened in 
bed the night before with your wife’—a 
simile he used three times in one interview 
to ward off questions. 

Yet, if some of the industry’s machina- 
tions stray from the path of intellectual vir- 
tue, the industry’s opponents don’t always 
appear virginal, either. Anticigaret crusaders, 
for example, often bandy hard-to-document 
but impressive statistics like “300,000 excess 
deaths a year” or “100,000 doctors have quit 
smoking.” 

“The 300,000 excess deaths included sui- 
cides, people (smokers) run over by trucks 
and everything else,” Mr. Kornegay claims. 
“They threw in everybody who died of cancer, 
everybody who died of heart attacks, even 
if they were going over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel at the time. But as soon as somebody 
said it everybody else started repeating it. 
This kind of statistic is like goat barbecue— 
the more you chew it the bigger it gets.” 

Moreover, tobacco men complain—with 
some evidence to back them up—that the 
scientific establishment sometimes stifies 
publication of research suggesting that 
smoking is not all that dangerous and on 
occasion has greatly overstated the signifi- 
cance of research with antismoking impli- 
cations. And finally, they complain, again 
apparently with some justice, that results 
of anticigaret research get much more ex- 
tensive and sensational publicity than stud- 
ies tending to support the industry view. 

The industry actually has spent tens of 
millions of dollars on smoking and cancer 
research. The industry even solicited the ad- 
vice of Dr. Cuyler Hammond, vice president 
of the American Cancer Society and a major 
smoking foe, about who should run the in- 
dustry research effort. And, Dr. Hammond 
says, the man he recommended got the job. 

Other smoking critics also speak kindly of 
the institute. “There’s not the antagonism 
people might expect,” says a spokesman for 
Sen. Frank Moss (D., Utah), perhaps the in- 
dustry’s chief congressional opponent. “I’m 
personally impressed with them.” Clifton 
Reed, who runs public relations for the can- 
cer society, says, “Whenever we call them for 
information, we get it.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MITCHELL (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WHALEN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hocan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bow, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Appasso, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. WILLIAM D, Forp, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


Mr. MADDEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. CLANCY. 

Mr. Scumrrz in four instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 

Mr. DU PONT. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in 10 instances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. Veysey in three instances. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. TERRY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. Bapitto in three instances. 

Mr. Moss in three instances. 

Mr. Asprn in 10 instances. 

Mr. Grarmo in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. Rok in two instances. 

Mr. Roy. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. Anperson of California in two 
instances. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dutsk1 in five instances. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 
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Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 
Mr. Raricx in five instances. 
Mr. Rocers in five instances. 
Mr. FRASER in five instances. 
Mr. SCHEUER, 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. DENHOLM. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 31, 1972, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1439. A letter from the vice president and 
general manager, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting a statement of 
receipts and expenditures of the company, 
pursuant to chapter 1628, acts of Congress 
1904, and a comparative general balance 
sheet, pursuant to paragraph 14 of the act 
of March 4, 1913; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10086. A bill to provide 
for increases in appropriation ceilings and 
boundary changes in certain units of the 
national park system, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-743 (pt. II)). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Commit- 
tee on House Administration. House Resolu- 
tion 741. Resolution providing pay compara- 
bility adjustments for certain House em- 
ployees whose pay rates are specifically fixed 
by House resolutions; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-776). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Commit- 
tee on House Administration. House Resolu- 
tion 769. Resolution authorizing payment of 
compensation for certain committee em- 
Ployees (Rept. No. 92-777). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 532. A bill to authorize cer- 
tain persons to accept gifts of money for the 
purpose of acquiring objects to be placed in 
the Capitol; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-778). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 1010. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the 
provisions relating to taxes on wagering to in- 
sure the constitutional rights of taxpayers, 
to facilitate the collection of such taxes, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 92-779). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 1246. A bill to amend 
section 1071 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-780). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 
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Mr. CAREY of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means, H.R. 1247. A bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 regarding the treat- 
ment of charitable contributions; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 92-781). Referred to 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means, H.R. 1467. A bill to amend section 
152(b) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 for the purpose of including nationals 
of the United States within the definition 
of the term “dependent” in connection with 
deductions for personal exemptions; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 92-782). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CORMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R, 2466. A bill to amend section 
2039 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to estate tax treatment of an- 
nuities); with an amendment (Rept. No. 
92-783). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 5372. A bill to amend section 
5042(a)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to permit individuals who are not 
heads of families to produce wine for per- 
sonal consumption; with amendments ( Rept. 
No. 92-784). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CORMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5527. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide re- 
funds in the case of certain uses of tread 
rubber; with amendments (Rept. No. 92- 
785). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 5815. A bill to clarify 
the status of funds of the Treasury deposited 
with the States under the act of June 23, 
1836; (Rept. No. 92-786). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 10264. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an 
election by certain foreign corporations to 
treat interest income as income connected 
with U.S. business; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-787). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 10335. A bill relating to the 
tax on self-employment income in the case of 
retired partners; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-788). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 10646. A bill to amend section 
956(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to eliminate from the concept of U.S. prop- 
erty certain debt obligations acquired by 
controlled foreign corporations engaged in 
the banking business; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 92-789). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 10837. A bill to amend section 
7275 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to airline tickets; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 92-790). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 11197. A bill to reduce the re- 
quired charitable distributions under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 in the case of 
certain contributions received by private 
foundations before the date of enactment of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 92-791). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 7025. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit afli- 
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ated banks to contribute in their fiduciary 
capacities to a common trust fund main- 
tained by one of the affiliated banks for the 
benefit of the entire group; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 92-792). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 9040. A bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
an exemption from the Federal estate tax 
for certain debt obligations of domestic cor- 
porations in cases where the interest on such 
obligations would be treated as income from 
foreign sources for purposes of the interest 
equalization tax (Rept. No. 92-793). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10412. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
earryback and carryover of certain foreign 
taxes on mineral income; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 92-794). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 7987. A bill to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
bicentennial of the American Revolution 
(Rep. No. 92-795). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt po- 
tatoes for processing from marketing orders 
(Rept. No. 92-796). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 782. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 10086. A bill to provide 
for increases in appropriation ceilings and 
boundary changes in certain units of the 
national park system, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 92-797). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 783. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11394. A bill to create an 
additional judicial district in the State of 
Louisiana, to provide for the appointment 
of additional district judgeships, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-798). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 784. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 748. An act to 
authorize payment and appropriation of the 
second and third installments of the U.S, 
contributions to the Fund for Special Oper- 
ations of the Inter-American Development 
Bank (Rept. No. 92-799). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 785. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 749. An act to 
authorize U.S. contributions to the Special 
Funds of the Asian Development Bank 
(Rept. No. 92-800). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 786. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 2010. An act to 
provide for increased participation by the 
United States in the International Develop- 
ment Association (Rept. No. 92-801). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 12687. A bill to amend the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Control Act of 1970 
to require the Secretary of Transportation to 
issue regulations providing for the placard- 
ing of certain vehicles transporting hazard- 
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ous materials in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. Carey of New York, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. DELANEY, 
Mr. Dow, Mr. Dutsxr, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. Hastincs, and Mr. HORTON) : 

H.R. 12688. A bill to eliminate racketeering 
in the sale and distribution of cigarettes and 
to assist State and local governments in the 
enforcement of cigarette taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. KınG, Mr. Kocn, Mr, Lent, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. Murpry of New York, 
Mr. Peyser, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. Rem, Mr. RoBISON of New York, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
Scuever, Mr. SmrrH of New York, 
Mr. STRATTON, Mr. TERRY, and Mr. 
WoLFF) : 

H.R. 12689. A bill to eliminate racketeering 
in the sale and distribution of cigarettes and 
to assist State and local governments in the 
enforcement of cigarette taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 12690. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for tuition expenses 
incurred in providing private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 12691. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
CÓRDOVA, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
Kure, Mr. LATTA, Mr. RAILSBACK, and 
Mr. Rosrnson of Virginia) : 

H.R. 12692. A bill to provide a fair and 
effective means for the settlement of certain 
emergency labor disputes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.R. 12693. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOLEY (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. MCOLURE, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, and Mr, ULLMAN) : 

H.R. 12694. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to provide for a Columbia-Snake- 
Palouse program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD (for him- 
self, Mr. ABourEzK, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Correr, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. DANIEL- 
son, Mr. Dent, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HecHiLer of West Virginia, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H.R. 12695. A bill to assist local educational 
agencies to provide quality educational pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD (for him- 
self, Mr. Moss, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
STEED, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Mr«vaA, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. 
MOORHEAD) : 
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H.R. 12696. A bill to assist local educational 
agencies to provide quality education pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 12697. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Commerce with the authority to make 
grants to accredited institutions of higher 
education to pay for up to one-half of the 
cost of fire science programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 12698. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall not 
be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12699. A bill to provide financial aid 
for local fire departments in the purchase 
of firefighting suits and breathing appa- 
ratus; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT; 

H.R. 12700. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
exempt any nonmanufacturing business, or 
any business having 25 or less employees, 
in States having laws regulating safety in 
such businesses, from the Federal standards 
created under such act; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 12701. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code relating to highways to 
provide that all sections of the officially 
designated National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways shall become toll free for 
public use; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 12702. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Labor Act and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to provide more effective 
means for protecting the public interest in 
national emergency disputes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOGAN (for himself, Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. FAuNTROY, 
Mr. Gue, and Mr. Scorr): 

H.R. 12703. A bill to extend and amend 
section 8(d) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 12704. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Commerce with the authority to make 
grants to accredited institutions of higher 
education to pay for up to one-half of the 
costs of fire science programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 12705. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 12706. A bill to establish mining and 
mineral research centers, to promote a more 
adequate national program of mining and 
minerals research, to supplement the act of 
December 31, 1970, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 12707. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 of compensation paid to law en- 
forcement officers shall not be subject to the 
income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY (for himself, Mr, 
HUNGATE, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois, Mr. ANDERSON of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. BELL, Mr. BrorzmMan, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr, Duncan, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
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McCutiocn, Mr. MALLARY, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. Morse, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Price of Illinois, and Mr, 
REES) : 

H.R. 12708. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Penal Reform; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY (for himself, Mr. 
Huneate, Mr, Gray, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
SMITH of New York, Mr. TAYLOR, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
WINN, and Mr, WYDLER): 

H.R. 12709. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Penal Reform; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) (for 
himself, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. HAGAN, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. CABELL, Mr. 
BLANTON, Mr. STUCKEY, Mrs. GREEN 
of Oregon, Mr. O'KONSKI, Mr. Broy- 
HILL of Virginia, Mr. GupE, Mr. 
THOMsOoN of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
LINK): 

H.R. 12710. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 to increase salaries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12711. A bill to extend the penalty 
for assaut on a police officer in the District 
of Columbia to assaults on firemen, to pro- 
vide criminal penalties for interfering with 
firemen in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12712. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the 
light residential construction industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATHIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 12713. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment of 1938 to authorize the 
lease and transfer of Flue-cured tobacco 
acreage-poundage marketing quotas between 
farms in the same State; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H.R. 12714. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Commerce with the authority to make 
grants to States, counties, and local com- 
munities to pay for up to one-half of the 
costs of training programs for firemen; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12715. A bill to establish a Federal 
program to encourage the voluntary donation 
of pure and safe blood, to require licensing 
and inspection of all blood banks, and to es- 
tablish a national registry of blood donors; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN (for himself, Mr. QUIE, 
and Mr, ZWACH) : 

H.R. 12716. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 3 

H.R. 12717. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12718. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
701, as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1973, the expiration date of the act and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
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CONTE, Mr. FisH, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HILLIS, 
Mr. KING, Mr. Lent, Mr. McCrory, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Myers, Mr. O’KoONSKI, 
Mr, SEBELIUS, Mr. THONE, Mr. WYD- 
LER, and Mr. Young of Florida) : 

H.R. 12719. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the Older Americans Act of 1965; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 12720. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 12721. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Commerce with the authority to make 
grants to States, counties, and local commu- 
nities to pay for up to one-half of the costs 
of training programs for firemen; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York: 

H.R. 12722. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to propose or agree 
to a change in the par value of the U.S. dol- 
lar; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 12723. A bill to amend title XVII of 
the Social Security Act to provide financial 
assistance to individuals suffering from 
chronic kidney disease who are unable to pay 
the costs of necessary treatment, and to 
authorize project grants to increase the 
availability and effectiveness of such treat- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12724. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice in order to provide 
that courts-martial may place persons on 
probation upon first-time conviction for cer- 
tain narcotic-drug-related offenses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 12725. A bill to amend section 109 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide bene- 
fits for members of the armed forces of na- 
tions allied with the United States in World 
War I or World War I; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H.R. 12726. A bill to provide financial aid 
for local fire departments in the purchase of 
firefighting suits and breathing apparatus; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. Bapto, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Carrey of New York, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Kocu, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr, 
SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 12727. A bill to provide supplemental 
appropriations to fully fund bilingual edu- 
cation programs under title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the fiscal year 1972; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STRATTON (for himself, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr, METCALFE, Mr. Roz, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Roy, Mr. McKevrrt, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. HoGan, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
MIZELL, and Mr. KYROS) : 

H.R, 12728. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase benefits and im- 
prove eligibility and computation methods 
under the OASDI program, to make improve- 
ments in the medicare, medicaid, and mater- 
nal and child health programs with emphasis 
on improvements in their operating effec- 
tiveness, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 12729. A bill to amend chapter 11, 
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title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
statutory rates for certain anatomical loss 
or loss of use; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12730. A bill to amend chapter 19, 
title 38, United States Code, so as to pro- 
vide a statutory total disability for insurance 
purposes to any veteran who has undergone 
Kidney or heart transplant or anatomical 
loss or loss of use of both kidneys; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 12731. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the amount payable 
on burial and funeral expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 12732. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WIGGINS (for himself, Mr. 
SANDMAN, and Mr, STEIGER of Ari- 
zona) : 

H.R. 12733. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide penalties for 
the taking and holding of hostages by in- 
mates of Federal prisons, and for the making 
of certain agreements with such inmates to 
secure the release of such hostages; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK (for himself, Mr. 
McOLURE, Mr. Ropes, Mr. McCios- 
KEY, Mr. Bos Witson, and Mr. 
TEAGUE of California) : 

H.J. Res. 1031. Joint resolution to provide 
@ procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast and Hawaii among certain 
shippers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Warpi, Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr. Gupz, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mrs. MINK, Mr, MITCHELL, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Perris, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr, Terry, and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.J. Res. 1032. Joint resolution designating 
May 1-7, 1972 as “National Bikecology Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Wauprs, and Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts) : 

H.J. Res. 1033. Joint resolution designating 
May 1-7, 1972 as “National Bikecology Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 1034. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the attendance 
of Senators and Representatives at sessions 
of the Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.J. Res. 1035. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the busing or in- 
voluntary assignment of students; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. Con. Res. 513. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the President to proclaim Sunday, 
February 20, 1972, as “Community U.S.A. 
Anti-Smut Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Res. 780. Resolution calling upon the 
Voice of America to broadcast in the Yiddish 
language to Soviet Jewry; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. Res. 781. Resolution providing for ex- 
penses of conducting studies and investiga- 
tions authorized by House Resolution 109; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. ECKHARDT: 
H.R. 12734. A bill for the relief of Ngan 
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By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 
H.R. 12735. A bill for the relief of Abdul 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private sham Kwok Chee Stella; to the Committee Mannan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


on the Judiciary. 
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BLOOD THAT KILLS 
HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past year I have been studying blood 
banking in the United States. In that 
time I have read dozens of articles in the 
medical, legal and popular press on 
various facets of this hidden scandal. The 
article, “Blood That Kills” in the Janu- 
ary 29 issue of the National Observer is 
far and away the best single description 
of the problem I have seen. 

Mr. Gribbin has researched the prob- 
lem thoroughly and manages to explain 
the complicated medical, legal, and social 
questions involved with a clarity that 
makes it look simple. Having struggled to 
explain some of these same problems my- 
self in the past, I know it is not. 

As the Observer's editor remarked, this 
article does not take a “my-gawd-ain’t- 
it-awful” approach but just piles up the 
facts and tries to give everybody his say. 
I strongly urge my colleagues, if they 
read anything on blood banking, to read 
this article: 

[From the National Observer, Jan. 29, 1972] 
BLOOD THAT KILLS 
(By August Gribbin) 

As Howard Schmid prepared to undergo 
surgery, neither he nor his wife saw reason 
to worry about his necessary but uncompli- 
cated blood transfusion. They didn’t know 
that many U.S. hospitals routinely use 
“cheap”, possibly contaminated blood from 
skid-row addicts and bums—blood that can 
make a simple transfusion riskier than the 
most delicate surgery. 

Like most Americans, the LaGrange, Ill., 
couple also didn’t know that most authori- 
ties agree that a national blood program 
could solve the problem, but that the orga- 
nizations judged most qualified to set one 
up oppose this solution. So blood transfusions 
now kill at least 3,500 Americans and medi- 
cally injure another 50,000 each year, says 
Stanford University’s Dr. J. Garrott Allen, 
whom many researchers regard as the nation’s 
leading expert on the blood problem. 

Of every 150 patients over 40 years old who 
receive blood transfusions, one dies, Dr. Allen 
estimates. Howard Schmid, age 52, didn’t 
know that either. 

THE HEPATITIS MENACE 


Schmid’s heart operation in a Chicago hos- 
pital went “beautifully,” says Mrs. Schmid. 
“My husband came home. He was feeling 
better than he had in years. Out walking and 
everything. Planning to go back to work.” 

Three months later Schmid awoke one 
morning with yellow skin and a 102-degree 
temperature. “We took him to the hospital. 
And—he died,” says Mrs. Schmid. The cause 
of death: serum hepatitis from contaminated 
blood. 

Serum hepatitis is one of two main forms 
of a group of liver infections generically 
called hepatitis. The other main type is in- 
fectious hepatitis. The diseases’ symptoms 


are roughly the same; so are their treat- 
ments. But infectious hepatitis, nicknamed 
“dirt disease,” comes primarily from contami- 
nated food and water and shows up most 
often amid crowding, poor sanitation, and 
malnutrition, 

Serum hepatitis, far more serious, comes 
principally from injecting or transfusing 
tainted blood. The blood of persons who have 
had infectious hepatitis, and their uninfected 
regular associates’ blood, is especially sus- 
pect. The malady inflames the victim’s liver, 
causing extreme pain, itching, weakness, di- 
arrhea, nausea, fever, and yellowing of the 
skin. 

Researchers haven't isolated the ultimate 
sources of serum hepatitis. They do know 
that its infectious agents flourish in the dirt 
and squalor of city slums and skid rows. And 
that’s just where many commercial blood 
banks have set up blood-collection stations. 

There commercial blood-bank operators 
are within easy reach of down-and-out do- 
nors and drug addicts who sell their blood 
for $3 to $5 per pint. Outside of skid-row 
sections, donors normally get $15 to $20 
a pint for common types of blood. Rarer 
types bring $50, $60, or more. 


DANGER IS IMPORTED, TOO 


The skid-row banks sell common types of 
blood to hospitals and to other banks for 
$40 to $50 a pint. One industry source says 
they net 100 per cent profit after processing 
and other costs. 

The commercial banks also get such 
“cheap blood” from prisoners. Like addicts, 
prisoners frequently lie about past illnesses 
so they can earn a few dollars or special priv- 
ileges for giving blood. 

Some commercial banks also import blood 
from such willing sources as impoverished, 
medically backward Haiti. They extract and 
sell this blood’s highly marketable plasma— 
which also can cause serum hepatitis. 


EVERYWHERE THE DOLLAR 


Certainly not all commercial suppliers de- 
pend on convicts and derelicts as sources of 
blood. Many suppliers take extreme care in 
hiring “donors,” who often are robust but 
cash-shy soldiers and college youths. And of 
course a tiny percentage of the blood from 
presumably healthy donors may contain hep- 
atitis. 

Richard Dice, president of the reputable, 
commercial Community Blood Services of 
Alabama, abhors the questionable practices 
of what he calls “relatively few blood bank- 
ers.” Commercial banks vary in quality from 
place to place, he asserts, adding: “If you 
really dissect blood donating in this coun- 
try, you'll find that the dollar is involved 
everywhere. The Red Cross levies fees for 
the blood it distributes to hospitals; non- 
profit banks charge fees. Both have blood-re- 
placement plans.” 

Under such plans, banks solicit blood from 
unpaid volunteers by promising them free 
blood should they ever need it. Some hospi- 
tals, which frequently have their own blood 
banks, and some nonprofit banks “lend” 
blood, requiring the user to solicit replace- 
ment blood from acquaintances, 


NOT ALL BLOOD IS EQUAL 

Dice says the difference between the banks 
is not whether they are commercial or non- 
profit, but how conscientiously they oper- 
ate. Many of his colleagues agree whole- 
heartedly. 

Doctors nonetheless make a huge distinc- 


tion between “commercial blood,” whose 
donors receive payment, and “volunteer 
blood,” whose donors generally receive no 
cash. The difference can get fuzzy, because 
many noncommercial banks pay volunteers 
for their blood, calling the payment an “in- 
centive.” Blood obtained from “‘incentive’’- 
paid donors sometimes is called volunteer 
blood. 

Unpaid contributors’ blood is generally 
considered much safer than that of paid 
donors. The promise of pay allegedly in- 
duces some donors to conceal disqualifying 
histories of hepatitis, past transfusions, al- 
lergies, or communicable diseases. 

Statistics support the theory. Stanford's 
Dr. Allen reports that in one study blood 
traced to addicts in prisons and slums was 
found 70 times likelier to carry hepatitis 
than is blood from unpaid volunteers, Over- 
all, he says, commercial blood is 10 times 
likelier to harbor hepatitis than volunteer 
blood is. 

Dr. Allen has been studying blood-trans- 
fusion problems since 1945. It was he who 
first discovered commercial blood’s special 
health hazards. He has published widely. And 
many medical men regard him as the nation’s 
leading authority on blood donating and 
hepatitis. 


HEPATITIS RISK UNDERSTATED 


Commercial blood, which the Government 
says composes one-third of the U.S. supply, 
is currently indispensable. Without it, hos- 
pitals in some major cities would have to cur- 
tail transfusions. So it is almost universally 
available even to the altruistic volunteer 
whose blood donations to a non-profit bank 
entitled him to free, safer volunteer blood. 

No blood bank has centers in all states. The 
Red Cross, biggest of the banks, has 59 cen- 
ters in 42 states. But the centers may not 
cover the entire state, and they can’t always 
supply blood. So a volunteer donor requiring 
emergency transfusion in such areas simply 
gets what’s available; the Red Cross or his 
own nonprofit bank only picks up the tab. 

The common use of commercial blood is 
the biggest contributor to the serum-hepa- 
titis rate among transfusion patients. Nobody 
knows just how high the rate is, the Govern- 
ment’s Center for Disease Control (CDC) in 
Atlanta says, because physicians often fail to 
report serum-hepatitis cases. The CDC says 
the real hepatitis rate could be 2 to 10 times 
Dr. Allen’s estimate, or 35,000 deaths and 
500,000 illnesses a year instead of 3,500 deaths 
and 50,000 illnesses. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DIAGNOSIS 


Why the confusion? 

First, some serum-hepatitis symptoms re- 
semble those of other illnesses. Thus a doctor 
may diagnose hepatitis as something else— 
especially if he doesn’t know that the pa- 
tient has had a transfusion. Second, the dis- 
ease takes two to six months to develop. 
After that time, both patient and doctor may 
fail to connect the hepatitis with a transfu- 
sion given while treating another malady 
from which the patient apparently has 
recovered. 

Mrs, Schmid is suing Rush Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center in Chicago for its 
alleged “failure to warn us that there might 
be a danger in using blood from paid donors.” 
Had she known of the danger, Mrs. Schmid 
says, she could have obtained volunteer blood 
for her husband, whose membership in a fra- 
ternal organization made him eligible for free 
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blood. Schmid’s heart operation required 22 
pints of blood costing about $750 total. More 
than half of it was commercial blood. 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s will not comment 
on Mrs. Schmid's suit beyond acknowledging 
it. The case has not been scheduled for trial. 

There have been enough court cases, in- 
cluding Mrs, Schmid’s, to help document and 
define the extent of the blood problem, but 
there haven't yet been enough court deci- 
sions to do much more. 

Last October a jury in Billings, Mont., re- 
turned the first jury verdict favoring a vic- 
tim in a post-transfusion hepatitis case. The 
jury awarded $32,941.41 damages to a Mon- 
tana man who was disabled by serum hepa- 
titis after receiving transfused blood taken 
from a woman who allegedly had hepatitis 
when she sold her blood to a commercial 
blood bank for a $5 “incentive.” The blood 
bank is appealing the verdict. Lawyers on 
both sides agree that the case could become 
an important precedent. 

Stanford’s Dr, Allen testified as an expert 
witness at that trial, which brought to public 
view some of his mass of data on the blood 
problem. 

Dr. Allen says an all-volunteer national 
blood program would cut the annual toll of 
hepatitis deaths and illnesses by 90 per cent. 
He estimates that hepatitis costs Americans 
$87,000,000 a year, based on a study of 25,000 
patients hospitalized by hepatitis. 


THE SYSTEM’S SHORTCOMINGS 


Moreover, Dr. Allen says he has evidence 
that: 

Inspection of blood banks under Federal 
jurisdiction “is minimal because inspectors 
who visit blood banks often are inexperi- 
enced, and even veteran inspectors fail to 
investigate thoroughly enough.” 

Despite rules of the standards-setting 
American Association of Blood Banks, some 
commercial banks let donors give blood al- 
most fortnightly, ignoring the eight-week 
recommended waiting period. 

Patients who “borrow” blood from hospital 
banks, replacing it with volunteer blood do- 
nated by friends, frequently receive “high 
risk” commercial blood with neither the pa- 
tient nor his physician knowing it. 


ONE INVESTIGATION’S FINDINGS 


Newsmen have corroborated many of Dr. 
Allen's allegations. NBC’s Chronolog program 
last October carried a critical report based on 
nine months of research. Various newspapers, 
including the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, have investigated the blood 
problem in their bailiwicks. Among the best 
articles was a series by a three-reporter Chi- 
cago Tribune “task force.” 

The Tribune reporters spent two months 
digging, says Phil Caputo, head of the team. 
They sold blood. The next day different blood 
banks readily accepted them as donors, de- 
spite their arms’ fresh needle marks, 

In Chicago’s grimy slums they found 
“winos who sold blood so often they had scar 
tissue on their arms,” Caputo says. His team 
interviewed skid-row donors who survived 
solely on garbage, a diet rendering them easy 
prey for hepatitis. 

The reporters learned from blood-bank 
donor lists that suspected hepatitis carriers 
were rejected by one bank and then accepted 
by others. They found that Scientific Blood 
Bank, Inc., a Chicago-based commercial sup- 
plier, paid skid-row “professional donors” 
with vouchers cashable only at a nearby 
liquor store that required what Caputo calls 
“a sizable purchase, not just a pack of ciga- 
rettes.” 

Scientific paid the same way in Washing- 
ton, D.C., until it closed down its Capital op- 
eration two months ago. Scientific’s blood- 
buying facility, located in a ghetto area, paid 
donors with $5 vouchers stamped “Cash at 
Moe's Liquors only.” 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


The owner of Moe’s, who doesn’t want his 
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name used “because all it'll do is make me 
catch more hell,” says he charged Scientific 
25 cents per voucher. “We didn’t demand 
that those guys buy booze,” he says. “Some- 
times they bought it; sometimes they 
didn’t.” 

Scientific shut down its Washington opera- 
tions after local newspapers carried stories 
about its liquor-store vouchering. Asked by 
The National Observer to comment, Robert 
Gallagher, president of Scientific, said: “I 
don’t want to be rude, but I honestly believe 
anything I say will come out wrong. In the 
past whenever I’ve talked to reporters it has 
always come out wrong,” 

Rep. Victor Veysey, Republican of Califor- 
nia, has been thumping for months for re- 
form of the nation’s uncoordinated blood 
programs. He has introduced a House bill 
that would impose stiffer, broader Federal 
regulations on blood banks. Charles Percy, 
Illinois Republican, and Vance Hartke, Indi- 
ana Democrat, have introduced a companion 
bill in the Senate. 

The Veysey bill would establish a national 
blood-bank program run by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), 
which would be given regulatory authority 
over all blood banks. No such national regu- 
lation now exists. HEW’s Division of Biologics 
Standards (DBS) polices the 166 banks that 
deal in interstate commerce and supply most 
of the nation’s blood. But most of the 5,000 
American blood banks don’t operate inter- 
state, so they’re subject only to state and 
local laws. 

PROPOSALS AND ACCUSATIONS 

Those laws are anemic at best. Only seven 
states license blood banks, Only five provide 
for blood inspection. Seventeen states have 
no blood-bank laws at all, and in 21 other 
states the only laws relating to the industry 
are those exempting blood banks from legal 
claims of patients harmed by tainted blood. 

Veysey’s bill would require a national reg- 
istry of blood donors. It would list known or 
suspected hepatitis carriers, enabling blood 
banks to exclude them as prospective donors. 
And it would require labelling commercial 
blood as “high risk” and volunteer blood as 
“low risk.” At present, doctors often have no 
way of knowing the source or quality of blood 
they give their patients. 

The Red Cross has been “lackadaisical” for 
not expanding and trying to remedy the 
shortage of volunteer blood on its own, Vey- 
sey alleges. Dr. Jack J. Levin, the physician 
who is assistant director of the Red Cross 
blood program, says in response: 

“We haven't expanded. We get no subsidy 
from Government and we must consider the 
others involved in blood collecting. Our pro- 
gram is a little more aggressive so far as ef- 
ficiency and other things are concerned: This 
is our main thing. We want to improve what 
we have before we run off to expand.” 


A MATTER OF AUTHORITY 


Veysey also alleges that the DBS has been 
derelict in its duty by not requiring that 
commercial blood be so labeled. He says the 
DBS has clear authority to order labeling, 
to bring unregulated banks under its juris- 
diction, and to prevent suppliers from ac- 
cepting skid-row donors. 

The DBS says it has no such authority. 
John N. Ashworth, chief of the DBS Blood 
and Blood Products Laboratory, says no one 
in DBS “understands exactly what the con- 
gressman and others are inferring in their 
criticism of us. We have no authority to in- 
terfere with private enterprise, but we do 
take action against blood banks that violate 
the law.” 

Forty-three DBS inspectors annually in- 
spect the 259 installations of the 166 DBS- 
regulated blood banks. They examine equip- 
ment such as needles, autoclaves, and blood 
containers. They check records and monitor 
the bank’s technicians for violations of 
proper medical techniques. 

“In extreme cases of rule-breaking we have 
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gone to court to get compliance,” Ashworth 
says. “We've moved against three to five blood 
banks in the last decade; maybe it was six 
banks.” 

It was four. That’s the total number of 
serious watchdog actions against blood banks 
since regulation began in 1902. 

Veysey doesn’t think DBS does enough. In 
fact, his bill stipulates that DBS shall not 
operate the proposed national blood program. 

The transfusion-hepatitis risk would be 
minimal if doctors had an infallible labora- 
tory test to detect serum hepatitis in blood. 
They don’t, although many thought the Aus- 
tralia antigen was it. The antigen, first found 
in an Australian bushman, causes an observ- 
able reaction when introduced into blood 
containing serum hepatitis. 

Last October the Association of American 
Blood Banks, which represents 1,500 commer- 
cial and nonprofit banks, ordered all its 
members to use tests based on the antigen. 
The DBS also required such tests. But re- 
searchers have found that the Australia- 
antigen test detects hepatitis only 25 per cent 
of the time, so the search for a more reliable 
detector goes on. 

Because hepatitis detection is still unreli- 
able, many authorities say the only solution 
to the nation’s blood problem is to use only 
low-risk volunteer blood nationally. And this, 
most agree, means creating a national blood 
program under a single agency. 

The Red Cross, which ran the nation’s 
blood program during World War II and 
afterward and is still the biggest blood 
banker, doesn’t want the job, “I’m not so sure 
we could handle a national program.” Dr. 
Levin says. “Even if we had a subsidy it would 
be difficult to recruit people to do the Job.” 


NATIONAL PROGRAM OPPOSED 


The Red Cross concedes the need for a na- 
tional program. But besides declining the job 
itself, it isn’t supporting Veysey's bill. In fact, 
officials of some autonomous state Red Cross 
chapters are lobbying against the bill. Some 
observers say these officials see a national sys- 
tem as a threat to their own blood collecting. 

Commercial banks oppose the idea of a na- 
tional system too. So does the blood-bank 
association. “We oppose a monolithic sys- 
tem. It would stifle research and creativity,” 
says Mrs. Bernice Hemphill, a spokesman for 
the American Association of Blood Banks 
and head of the big, nonprofit Irwin Memo- 
rial Blood Bank in San Francisco. 

Blood banks could supply enough volun- 
teer blood by switching to other donor- 
recruitment systems, she says. Since last 
October, she adds, the Irwin bank has sup- 
plied only unpaid volunteers’ blood to the 
59 hospitals it serves. 

Dr. Allen ascribes another motive to the 
association's opposition. The association ve- 
hemently denies his accusations, but he in- 
sists that: 

“The ‘nonprofit’ blood banks make huge 
profits and want to protect them. I know: I 
had the embarrassment of running a bank 
that made such profits. The current fee struc- 
tures make it practically impossible not to 
clear money.” 

Dr. Allen says the blood banks camouflage 
their excess profits by paying $50,000-a-year 
salaries to key executives. And he alleges that 
much of the banks’ research grants goes to 
their own researchers. “There’s no competi- 
tion for the money as there would be if the 
grants were awarded impartially by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, for example,” he 
says. 

This sort of squabbling has provoked at 
least one clear, firm decision from a power- 
ful sector: the 14,000,000-member AFL-CIO, 
which has co-operated closely with the Red 
Cross since World War II and which wants 
a national program begun. 

Leo Perlis, head of the AFL-CIO’s Depart- 
ment of Community Services and an activist 
in blood programs for more than 25 years, 
told The National Observer: 
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“The AFL-CIO is going to give the Red 
Cross one more year. If we don’t see it im- 
prove its blood program, we're going to start 
lobbying hard to set up a national system 
without it.” 

“We're not only concerned with hepati- 
tis, bad as it is; we’re concerned about the 
nation’s values,” Perlis adds. “It’s about time 
we stopped thinking we can buy and sell 
every single thing. My God, when we start 
selling the blood from our bodies—and con- 
taminated blood at that—we're going off... 
well, words fail me.” 

Words don't fail Richard Titmuss, the 
British author of The Gift Relationship, a 
recent book on blood donating. He sees the 
American blood controversy as a moral issue 
constituting “one of the ultimate tests of 
where the ‘social’ begins and the ‘economic’ 
ends.” 

Titmuss argues against considering blood 
a commodity to be bought and sold. To him, 
“Freedom from disability is inseparable from 
altruism.” Many Americans are beginning to 
agree, if only because good blood is perhaps 
one thing the dollar just can't buy. 


POSTSCRIPT FROM THE EDITOR 


A word of caution: If a fellow named Gus 
Gribbin comes around to question you, don’t 
underestimate him. He looks a little fragile. 
But what you don’t know is that he runs 
20 minutes a day, goes in for calisthenics, 
and probably is in better shape than you are. 
His manner is mild and innocent. But by the 
time he has finished talking with you and 
two dozen other people he just might know 
some things about your business that you 
don’t. 

I have been studying Gus, with admira- 
tion and puzzlement, the whole year since I 
took on this job. I have decided, tentatively, 
that maybe he really is just an ordinary 
average guy—but one who has plunged into 
life with such zest and persistence that he 
is an extraordinary person and a superla- 
tive journalist. 

He's a worker. After whirls at grocery 
clerking and assemblyline inspecting, he be- 
gan news work at age 18 (with the Balti- 
more Sun) and has been at it full-time ever 
since. In his off-hours, though, he picked up 
two college degrees (B.S. from Loyola; M.A. 
from Maryland U.), which I must confess is 
double the number I hold. When The Ob- 
server was launched a decade ago, he was 
among the first aboard, and he’s done nearly 
every chore around, from photo editing to 
book reviewing. His reporting has taken him 
around the land and, quite literally, under 
the sea. 

His greatest flair, though, is spotting topics 
that get to the guts of readers’ personal con- 
cerns, and digging right down to the bottom 
of them, 

I suspect you’ve noted the Page One article 
in this issue; Gus tells what might be wrong 
with the blood that could go into your veins. 
During the past year he has explored on 
your behalf such varied matters as the 
perils of big-rig trucks thundering behind 
you on the highway, shoddy marriage coun- 
seling, misbranded and adulterated drugs, 
supposedly scientific auto clinics that give 
dubious diagnoses, the pros and cons of the 
vitamin C boom, the psychological jujitsu of 
some advertising. 

Since all this contributes to our special- 
ty—reporting on the business of living—I 
encourage Gus to follow a story wherever it 
leads, and often to name names. When he 
tackled a major story on consumer com- 
plaints against mail-order businesses, one 
trail inevitably led him back to The Ob- 
server itself—for our own publication is sold 
by mail, and prints mail-order ads for others. 
Sure, we felt pain when Gus put our human 
imperfections into print, just as others feel 
hurt. 

But Gus never takes a my-gawd-ain't-it- 
awful approach. He just piles up the facts, 
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and tries to give everybody his say. Some- 
times that means clearing a business repu- 
tation, as when Stokely-Van Camp was 
falsely suspected of canning beans contain- 
ing botulinum poison. It has even led him, 
repeatedly, to tick off business complaints 
against you and me as customers. In an age 
of consumerism, how dare he? 
Henry GEMMILL. 


ANGEL'S HAVEN—HOME FOR MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, too often 
we take for granted the miracles of life, 
realizing our own good fortune only when 
faced with the harsh realities of an- 
other’s misfortune. Such a cruel twist of 
fate is mental retardation. We can read, 
write, speak, walk unassisted, and go 
through life responding without difficulty 
to what we consider everyday living. But 
for too many Americans, these activities 
are extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Nearly 2 percent of our population is 
diagnosed as mentally retarded. Most of 
these victims of nature’s unpredicta- 
bility are children, doomed from birth 
to face life profoundly retarded, with 
little capability for training or education. 
The most important question, therefore, 
for those of us who have been much 
more fortunate, is what can we do to 
help. 

There is, however, a solution for these 
children and that solution is residential 
homes for the mentally retarded. These 
homes offer the personalized care and 
affection that a large institution cannot. 
One such place is Angel’s Haven, a non- 
profit, nonsectarian home in Glen Bur- 
nie, Md. Angel's Haven has a unique story 
that illustrates just what human care 
and dedication can accomplish. It offers 
a model not only for residential homes 
for the mentally retarded, but also for 
what two people totally committed to 
helping others, can do. 

Angel’s Haven was established 11 years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Nick Spiro, seeking 
companionship for their own adopted 
child, “Angel,” who was severely 
mentally retarded and epileptic. The 
Spiros, after many visits to clinics and 
doctors who advised institutionalizing 
Angel, decided in 1960 to move to the 
country and bring other children into 
their home. They had neither money nor 
technical skill, but they did possess a 
greater quality—love. With this as their 
foundation, Angel Haven was created. 

Angel Haven has come a long way 
since its inception. Now Angel Haven 
boasts of an eight room home, built by 
the Spiros, with additions of extra bed- 
room, bathrooms, a dining room and an 
examination room. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide a home atmosphere with a high 
degree of attention for the children. 
Along with tender care, their philosophy 
is simply the utilization of the three 
R’s—reassurance, relaxation, and repeti- 
tion. Clearly, Angel Haven has proved 
effective in the care of mentally retarded. 
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Now we, throughout the country, must 
get behind all the Angel Havens of Amer- 
ica, and help the people who so lovingly 
help others. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the pamphlet “Angel Haven” be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, so that my col- 
leagues might have the opportunity to 
read of its fine accomplishments. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the pamphlet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


Through the miracle of life itself, a great 
majority of our society never knows the 
cruel twist of fate that is mental retarda- 
tion. We can read, write, speak, walk un- 
assisted, and go through life responding 
without difficulty to the normal stimuli that 
we call everyday living, because we were born 
without arrested mental development... 
mental retardation! 

In most cases, mental retardation strikes 
children. National statistics are astounding. 
Nearly 2% of the population is diagnosed as 
mentally retarded with 98% of the retarda- 
tion from birth defects leaving the child, a 
victim of nature’s unpredictableness, to face 
life being categorized ... profoundly re- 
tarded, custodial, low-trainable, trainable or 
educable, They are left to face life not know- 
ing they are retarded, not knowing that some 
people call them vegetables and claim there's 
no use wasting time with them, not knowing 
the anxieties and fears and tensions that all 
normal persons live with and accept as the 
great challenges of life. They are left to face 
life being misunderstood in improper home 
surroundings or placed in state institutions 
long overcrowded and understaffed. 


DEDICATION 


Fortunately, there is a solution for these 
children, and that solution is residential 
homes for the mentally retarded. In the 
United States, more than 200,000 mentally 
retarded individuals live in residential homes 
that are publicly operated. Angel's Haven, a 
non-profit, non-sectarian home in Glen Bur- 
nie, Maryland, is just such a place. 

“It is a fine place,” says Dr. Ruth Baldwin 
of University Hospital's Seizure Clinic. “Resi- 
dential homes are so much better for chil- 
dren like this. An institution is so big and 
has so many to take care of.” 

Angel's Haven was established 11 years ago 
by Mr. and Mrs. Nick Spiro who sought com- 
panionship for their own retarded child, “An- 
gel.” In short, Grace and Nick are the epitome 
of dedication. They have truly committed 
themselves selflessly for these last 11 years so 
that 25 mentally retarded children of all ages 
up to 21 could find love and security and the 
best possible life. 

ANGEL’S HAVEN BORN 

As a physical property, Angel’s Haven 
started as a converted chicken coop back in 
1959. After one year of cramped living, the 
Spiros built an eight room home, which 
eventually saw three additions, including a 
dining room, bathrooms, more bedrooms for 
the expanding enrollment, and lastly, the 
addition of an examination room. Today, 
Angel’s Haven stands on an acre of ground 
surrounded by a sudden suburban sprawl; 
in the main building are all the normal 
facilities of a hospital and the shaded yard 
is designed for exercise and play. 

Mrs. Spiro hails from a family of sixteen 
that grew up in the poverty of a Pennsyl- 
vania coal mining town, and early in life 
learned the meanings as well as practice 
of the words humility and sharing. It was 
during a visit back to her hometown of 
Shamokin nearly 20 years ago that Angel’s 
Haven, quite unknown to the Spiros, got its 
start. 

While seeking out old friends, Grace met 
an old school chum, who in childhood had 
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been her envy. There in the basement of an 
old tenament, hunched and working over an 
old fashioned wash machine was the once 
beautiful and fastidious friend, now broken 
in body and spirit. In place of the wealth 
of a time gone by was an infant child in a 
cardboard box and five other children need- 
ing care and attention from a busy mother 
and a father having long since deserted. 

“I'll take the baby for a while,” Mrs. Spiro 
said. “You have enough to do.” 

Back to Baltimore came the Spiros with a 
beautiful, blonde, four month old baby girl, 
Katherine, as a foster child. Thus began a 
drastic change in the lives of the Spiros. A 
few weeks later, while being fed her lunch, 
the baby jerked and slumped forward in 
her high chair. Fortunately, the family doc- 
tor was just a few doors away, and the fol- 
lowing morning he had the child in the Johns 
Hopkins Clinic. The diagnosis . . . tuberous 
sclerosis . . . in short, this lovely little girl 
was both severely mentally retarded and 
epileptic. The deep sleep following these at- 
tacks was the basis for the statement by 
Nick Spiro that “she looks as peaceful as an 
angel,” and from this, the name Angel was 
derived. The Spiros officially adopted Angel 
at the age of three to save her from a life- 
time in an institution. It was in August, 1960, 
after many visits to clinics, and doctor after 
doctor, being told by all to institutionalize 
Angel with others of like ability, and com- 
plaining neighbors that the Spiros decided to 
move to the country and bring other chil- 
dren into their home for companionship. 
The Spiros, dedicated to the tradition of 
doing rather than talking, and equipped with 
neither money, degrees nor engineering skill, 
but with a shoestring, a prayer and a love 
stimulated and nurtured originally by Angel, 
they created Angel's Haven, a resident home 
for the mentally retarded. 


LOVE AT WORK 


The concept of a small resident home is 
becoming widely recognized as one desirable 
approach to caring for retarded children. 
Angel’s Haven’s purpose is to provide a home 
atmosphere with a high degree of personal 
care for the children. Along with tender, 
loving care the Haven’s philosophy is sim- 
ple, let direct; concise, yet enveloping: the 
Spiros and the staff at Angel’s Haven follow 
the three R’s: reassurance, relaxation and 
repetition. In this atmosphere, it is being 
proved that these children can be trained 
and helped. 

Above all “love is the answer,” Grace Spiro 
says. And the visitor to Angel’s Haven finds 
it reflected in the eyes of the children, who 
approach shyly, wanting to touch a necktie, 
to hold a finger tightly in a tiny hand—not 
many can talk at all—not many cry either— 
but they somehow feel, and then you too 
feel and think and thank Grace and Nick 
Spiro for the years and years of helping 
hands for helpless children. 


GROWTH IS EVIDENT 


Therapy equipment is part of the Spiro 
dream that costs too much money. Walking 
devices and whirlpool baths and other health 
building aids could produce, perhaps, many 
more miracles at Angel’s Haven. 

As all things that begin small, Angel's 
Haven now needs to expand. Consequently, 
it was recommended that Angel’s Haven en- 
large and improve its present facilities and 
become a complete residential home with 
ultra modern equipment and room for 11 
more young children, The expansion, fourth 
in the Haven’s 11 year history, will add a 
new wing as well as completely renovate 
the existing structure. The home will then 
have larger sleeping quarters, a dining room 
to serve the increased enrollment, an activity 
room with the space essential to the special 
needs of the children, and a therapy exami- 
nation room. 

Yes, this venture that started on a wing 
and a prayer 11 years ago is ready to build 
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and open its doors and take in children that 
will have a happier life. “People pay what 
they can and charity groups have been won- 
derful to us,” Grace Spiro says. “But we have 
dreams now and dreams always seem to cost 
more money than we have.” 

SELF-EXPRESSION 

Look inside yourself, then admit yes, I can 
read, write, speak, walk unassisted, and for- 
tunately live life to the fullest. Now let true 
human stewardship direct your gift to help 
children that have a right to the best life they 
can have. 

Angel’s Haven, once a dream, once a chicken 
coop, perhaps in a phrase, the Haven is dedi- 
cated ... dedicated to the retarded... 
giving security, care, food, clothing, shelter 
and love to the mentally retarded child. Send 
your gift today in the true spirit of humans 
understanding helpless children, so that a 
selfless dedicated home and staff may con- 
tinue to care for and serve mental retarda- 
tion, 

Angel’s Haven .. 
ending gift. 


. where love is a never 
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POLAROID’S PROGRAM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Pola- 
roid Corp. has been conducting a most 
interesting experimental program in 
South Africa. Recently the company re- 
viewed its experience with that program 
and decided to continue it. I insert here- 
with the company’s report dated De- 
cember 30, 1971: 

A REPORT ON SOUTH AFRICA 

About a year ago Polaroid Corporation 
undertook an experimental program in 
South Africa. We were challenged to stop 
selling our products there as a gesture of 
opposition to the apartheid system of that 
country. A committee of black and white 
employees at Polaroid was formed to study 
the question. They sent four members of 
their group (two black and two white) to 
South Africa to gather information first 
hand and to talk to black South Africans. 
This group returned with a recommenda- 
tion which the company adopted. We pub- 
licly stated our abhorrence of apartheid. We 
stopped sales of Polaroid products direct to 
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the government. But we decided not to turn 
our backs on the problem. We would con- 
tinue our business and attempt to achieve 
some basic improvements in the lives of 
black people there. This is a report on that 
experiment. 

Since it was to involve the areas of em- 
ployee benefits and education, both strin- 
gently restricted by the apartheid system, the 
assumption was made by some that the 
government of South Africa would actively 
oppose this program, perhaps take punitive 
action of some sort against us or our distribu- 
tor there, Frank and Hirsch (Pty.) Ltd. This 
did not happen. There was no overt govern- 
ment opposition to any of the steps we have 
taken, Our distributor’s business (which in- 
cludes cameras, film and sunglasses) has con- 
tinued with no adverse effects. 

What specifically did we do in South 
Africa? Our first step was to ask the dis- 
tributor and his associated companies 
(Polaroid has no company or investments of 
its own in South Africa) to improve “dra- 
matically” the salaries and benefits of their 
non-white employees. This has been done 
with diligence and some success. The princi- 
ple of the same pay for the same job has 
been accepted and announced publicly. The 
average monthly salary including bonus for 
black employees has increased 22%. Indi- 
vidual increases have ranged from 6% to 
33%. The average is now 91 Rand (about 
$127 a month) up from R75. The minimum 
wage including bonus has been raised to 
R70. Whereas there were 98 black employees 
in the lowest salary category a year ago, 
there are only 39 there now. Twenty-one 
black employees (out of a total of 151) now 
make more than R130 per month (about 
$182). We feel that further progress is pos- 
sible in this area. Wage discussions includ- 
ing Polaroid, our distributor and the Black 
Employees Committee of that company have 
already taken place regarding next year. 

Eight black supervisors have been ap- 
pointed during the course of the year in 
the Computer, Administration, Services and 
Distribution departments. One of the first 
black computer operators in South Africa is 
one of this group. Some of these positions 
were formerly held by whites. The black 
supervisors are being paid on the same pay 
scale as their predecessors, In addition two 
men have received instruction outside the 
company to qualify them to run on-the-job 
training courses. 

A pension plan with death benefits is al- 
ready in operation with equal provisions for 
blacks and whites. Our distributor has also 
set up a plan that will pay the educational 
expenses of children of black employees as 
well as for vocational or scholastic training 
fo the employees themselves. A loan service 
for black employees is in operation and ap- 
plications are now screened and recom- 
mended by the Black Employees Committee. 

A second smaller company associated with 
our distributor has also instituted wage in- 
creases for its black employees of from 
1614 % to 3314 %. They have adopted pension 
and educational aid plans similar to the 
distributor's. 

Another of the goals of our experiment was 
to create some mechanisms for change in the 
area of black education. In addition to the 
steps taken by our distributor and his allied 
company to aid the children of black em- 
ployees, we have attempted three specific 
programs, A grant of $15,000 has been made 
by Polaroid to a black organized and oper- 
erated institution, the Association for the 
Educational and Cultural Advancement of 
the African People of South Africa 
(ASSECA). This group was formed to en- 
courage and improve black education in 
South Africa. The grant has provided funds 
for staff, transport and administration. 
ASSECA has embarked on several ambitious 
schemes in the past year including coaching 
class for high school examinations, lobbying 
for new classrooms to be built in Johannes- 
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burg, and a million Rand fund drive to aid 
black students. 

A second grant of $10,000 was made to the 
U.S.-South Africa Leader Exc Program, 
a private, non-governmental organization. 
Under this grant two black South Africans 
and their wives have come to America for 
an extended period of travel and study. Mr. 
Seth Manaka, who has a Masters degree in 
library science, spent three months in this 
country and visited libraries in 14 cities 
across the country. Dr. Noel Manganyi, & 
clinical psychologist, is currently here visit- 
ing hospitals, clinics and universities in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

A third grant of $50,000 (derived, as were 
the others, from profits earned by sales of 
our products in South Africa) was used to 
establish a foundation to underwrite edu- 
cational expenses of black students and 
teachers in South Africa. This foundation, 
called ASSET (American-South African 
Study and Educational Trust) was organized 
in May, 1971. 

Its trustees include some of the most dis- 
tinguished black leaders in South Africa: Mr. 
M. T. Moerane, Editor of The World; Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, Chief Executive of the 
Zulus; Mr. R. S. Naidoo, President of the 
Natal Indian Teachers Association; Professor 
W. M. Kgware, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of the North; and Mr. David Curry, 
a leader of the “colored” community. There 
are two white members as well, Mrs. Helen 
Suzman, Progressive Party Member of the 
South African Parliament, and Mr. Helmut 
Hirsch, Managing Director of Polaroid's 
South African distributor. ASSET has made 
a promising beginning. In its first nine 
months it has given scholarship grants to 
679 students from all the major regions of 
South Africa. Recipients have included 
blacks, “‘coloreds,” orientals and Indian stu- 
dents at all levels from high school through 
college and postgraduate study. Teacher 
training and vocational training have also 
been funded. Another 2,000 students have 
benefited from five special grants made for 
teacher’s salaries in various schools. The 
number of applications for aid, however, has 
been overwhelming. ASSET has hardly 
scratched the surface. 

We have also participated in the formation 
of a black owned and operated distribution 
company in Nigeria (another of the goals we 
set for ourselves). The company has been 
operating out of Lagos since September. 

This, then, is what the Polaroid experi- 
mental program has accomplished in the year 
it has been in existence, But what effects has 
it had? What conclusions have we drawn? 
What is the future of such a program? 

Its effects have been quite visible in press 
reports from South Africa, England, Canada 
and the U.S. Apparently Polaroid has been 
the first company from any country to take 
a public stand against apartheid and for the 
improvement of black working conditions in 
South Africa. Literally thousands of articles 
and editorials have been written about the 
“Polaroid program.” Reactions have ranged 
from applause and support to thoughtful 
eriticism to revolutionary rhetoric. In South 
Africa the press (which is not controlled by 
the government) has enthusiastically re- 
ported every detail of the program to its 
readers. 

What have other companies done? One of 
the most important announcements in re- 
cent months came from the two largest inter- 
national banks in South Africa, Barclay’s 
Bank and the Standard Bank, stating that 
they would pay black employees the same rate 
for the job as white employees. About 400 
black workers are affected. A major American 
automobile manufacturer also announced 
recently that they will pay equal wages for 
equal work, regardless of color. To date, how- 
ever, whether they have instituted changes 
or not, most companies in South Africa have 
been reluctant to make any public state- 
ment of their current or future wage policies. 

Polaroid has received inquiries from many 
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American companies asking what difficulties 
we have encountered in South Africa and 
what pressures have been brought to bear on 
the implementation of our plans. The answer 
is simple. We have encountered no major 
difficulties, have faced no pressures that 
would alter what we have hoped to achieve. 
On the contrary, we have been surprised at 
how much progress has been made in a 
relatively short time. 

Two comments that have come to us in 
recent months have helped to crystalize our 
feelings on the complex subject of South 
Africa and our presence there. Alan Paton, 
novelist, poet and a leading South African 
liberal, spoke at the Harvard Commencement 
in June. 

“I’m often asked the question as to whether 
Americans should withdraw all investments 
in South Africa. I know this view is strongly 
held by some, and I respect it, but it is not 
my own. If those American enterprises in 
South Africa—and there are not a great 
many—and here I am quoting from the state- 
ment of the Polaroid Corporation entitled 
‘An Experiment in South Africa’, would im- 
prove dramatically the salaries and other 
benefits of their non-white employees then 
I have no doubt that this would exert a moral 
pressure on South African employers to do 
the same . . . Therefore I stand not for the 
withdrawal of American investment, but for 
this dramatic improvement in salaries and 
benefits.” 

The second was from a black African 
worker who met our four employees when 
they were in South Africa. He recently wrote 
a letter to one of the members of the group. 

“The Polaroid program has brought about 
great ferment in this country and many peo- 
ple seem to be trying to do something about 
improving the lot of the African people. We 
have had the case of (a large) bank, which 
gave a directive to its employees to accord 
African people the same courtesy accorded 
the other racial groups. The policy makers of 
that institution banned the use of the appel- 
lation ‘boy’ or ‘girl’ when addressing adult 
Africans. We are to be addressed as Mr. or 
Mrs. now, ... What was started by Polaroid 
is gaining momentum and if it goes on in this 
way we hope that sanity may eventually 
be restored to our troubled country. A 
Among the African people, the ‘experiment’ 
has been applauded and ... become the talk 
of the townships. This I have been able to 
get from people personally. ... We would 
like to repeat what we said to you in Decem- 
ber, that we are totally opposed to (your) 
withdrawal from South Africa. What has 
happened has in fact been the thin edge of 
the wedge, which will—we hope—lead to a 
breakthrough.” 

We share this hope also. In our opinion 
relatively little has happened prior to this 
experiment that could encourage hope for 
change. The alternative courses of action, 
after close examination, seem equally bleak 
to us. Although in a year’s time the visible 
effects on other companies of our experiment 
have been limited, the practical achieve- 
ments in salaries, benefits and education 
have shown what can be done, In this re- 
spect the experiment has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of many. Therefore, we have de- 
cided to continue our program in South 
Africa. 


ARTIFICIAL LEG NO HANDICAP FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL PLAY- 
ER 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an article 


by sports writer Jim Greenidge in the 
January 17 Albany Knickerbocker News 
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Union-Star illustrates well the conten- 
tion that, given the opportunity, the so- 
called handicapped can hold their own 
with the full bodied and underlines dra- 
matically the reasoning behind cam- 
paigns to “hire the handicapped.” 

Mike Coons has an artificial leg. Mike 
Coons also plays basketball with the 
Schoharie Central High School team. 
While he, according to his own admis- 
sion, is not a star basketball player, there 
can be little doubt that he is a star ath- 
lete. And a good student, too. 

Is it Mike Coons, the 17-year-old with 
the artificial leg who tried out for—and 
made—the team who is handicapped and 
who merits our sympathy or is it those 
who, with all their advantages, just will 
not try? 

To Mike Coons goes our admiration 
and congratulations. His “handicap” will, 
I am certain, be a steppingstone and 
not a stumbling block. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He SHOULD FEEL PROUD OF TRAVELING 

VIOLATION 
(By Jim Greenidge) 

What’s that? You have a jammed thumb 
and your ankle feels a bit weak? Before you 
start complaining, stop and think about 
Schoharie Central High basketball player 
Mike Coons. 

The 6-1, 175 pound Coons has every right 
to complain and alibi, but you'll never hear 
anything but a cheerful word or see anything 
but a gleaming smile from him. 

Coons, a senior guard in his first year of 
high school competition, has an artificial leg. 
Born 17 years ago with a deformed right leg, 
it was amputated when he was very young. 

He now has a fliesh-colored plastic-coated 
wooden leg, which straps on to his thigh 
and extends from the knee down. 

One thing Mike doesn’t want, though is 
sympathy. 

“Mike doesn’t consider his leg as being 
handicap,” says Schoharie basketball coach- 
athletic director Vince Dutkowski. “He does 
every drill the other players do. He doesn’t 
try to beg his way out of anything. 

“He runs wind sprints along with the other 
players,” continued Dutkowski, who came to 
the school in September from Our Lady of 
Lourdes in Poughkeepsie. “In fact, one day 
in practice he beat one of the other players.” 

Coons, who maintains an 86 average scho- 
lastically, has seen action—although very 
limited—in all but two of the team’s eight 
games. The team has a 3-5 record. 

He had to miss the club's first outing be- 
cause he was late in getting his physical and 
had to wait until he had the proper number 
of practice sessions before playing his first 
game. 

“Mike would drop by the gym nearly every 
day to watch the early pre-season practices,” 
said Dutkowski, recalling how Coons came 
out for the team. “I knew him through my 
gym class and I asked him to come out for 
the team.” 

“I checked with the State Education De- 
partment to see if it was okay medically for 
him to come out,” said Dutkowski, and al- 
though they said they wouldn't recommend 
it, they said it was up to Mike’s parents and 
the school doctor.” 

Mike, who wants to become a sportswrit- 
er or sportscaster, says he has been playing 
playground pick-up basketball games with 
his pals “as far back as I can remember.” 

“I always wanted to try out for the team,” 
Mike continued. “I thought about it in other 
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years, but I just never did. But when coach 
Dutkowski came he gave me a chance. 

“Coach Dutkowski told me before the sea- 
son started that I really wasn't going to get 
that much playing time because he wanted 
to do a lot of running and plus I knew 
I wouldn't be of much help playing a press- 
ing defense. 

“But I don’t mind sitting on the bench, 
especially if our team wins the game. “I just 
like to get out and practice with the guys.” 

“Mike is the kind of person who doesn’t 
feel insulted if he’s only able to get in for 
20 seconds of a game,” says Dutkowski. “He’s 
just happy to dress with the team and glad 
to be here with the club. 

“I know he has a burning desire eating 
his insides in want for more playing time,” 
Dutkowski went on.” And I'm certainly not 
carrying him on the team to decorate the 
bench. He’s no freebee. He knows, though, 
I'm rebuilding for next year.” 

Mike is especially strong against zone de- 
fenses, says the coach. 

“Mike can certainly pop them in if you give 
him any kind of room to shoot,” Dutkow- 
ski said of the southpaw jumper shooter. 
“His favorite shot comes from the top of the 
key where he hits on nearly 50 per cent 
of his shots.” 

Coons has some difficulty on defense, 
though. “I can’t go in my weak side (to the 
right) that well,” he says. “My man is able 
to get a few steps in front of me. 

“When I played my first game I was really 
nervous.” Coons went on. “It was against 
Greenville and I knew there were people 
watching me and my leg, but I feel there 
are a fewer number of people focusing on 
me each game now.” 

Mike scored two points in that first game, 
his average for the season. “I really don’t 
take that many shots,” he says. “Maybe I'll 
take two or, at the most, three a game. 

“I certainly didn’t expect to be any kind 
of a star when I came out,” he added. “I used 
to go to a lot of the games in the past years 
to watch. One thing’s for sure it’s certainly 
harder than it looks from the sidelines. 

Veteran Berne-Knox coach Pete Shaul re- 
members the crowd's reaction to seeing Coons 
limp on to the court when the Indians played 
Berne. 

“There was such stillness you've never heard 
before in the gym, says Shaul, “No one said 
anything. They just looked.” 

“There’s a lot of pressure on Mike when 
he goes into a game,” says Dutkowski. “And 
it’s not the same kind of pressure you or I 
might experience if we were to go in. 

“The kids on the team love Mike” said 
Dutkowski. “He’s really an inspiration to 
everyone. The sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders lock at Mike and say to themselves: 
‘I'm going to give it a try.’ 

“The best way to describe Mike is to say 
he’s an honest, sincere, hardworking person 
who is always smiling. I don’t think there 
are enough adjectives to describe Mike.” 

There aren’t nearly enough sports to keep 
him busy, either. 

Coons was the second man on the school 
golf team last year, with an average in the 
mid-40s for nine holes. He swims most every 
day during the summer and is also an avid 
bowler wtih a 145 average. 

Mike has also become quite proficient in 
riding a unicycle, which he took up four 
years ago. He’s forever riding one of his two 
snowmobiles. He also plays softball, ping- 
pong and likes fishing and hunting. He plays 
the guitar (favoring the pop tunes) and 
works on a farm during the summers. 

“There’s no question that he has a tre- 
mendcus amount of guts,” says Berne-Knox' 
Shaul. “He's really some person.” 

“Yes,” echoes Schoharie’s Dutkowski. “He’ll 
try anything and everything.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
AMDOC 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we hear a great deal of criticism 
of the medical profession, there is a spe- 
cial need for us all to be aware of the 
work doctors are doing on their own, 
without personal profit or the sponsor- 
ship of any Government program, to 
help meet critical medical needs all over 
the world. In the forefront of this work 
is a remarkable organization known as 
AMDOC 


AMDOC, which stands for American 
Doctors, is a nonsectarian, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical organization which arranges 
for doctors to serve short-term assign- 
ments abroad. AMDOC was founded by 
Paul Williamson, M.D., some 8 years ago. 
Its president is William Van Valin, M.D., 
who spent considerable time with Tom 
Dooley, M.D., and was a volunteer at 
Lambarene, Gabon, central Africa with 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. The acting execu- 
tive director is Tad Lonergan, M.D. The 
program concentrates on assisting and 
providing medical services in the emer- 
gent nation throughout the free world. 
AMDOC’s function is twofold: It estab- 
lishes the need for an American volun- 
teer doctor and then finds the right man 
or woman to fill that need. Paramedical 
personnel are also provided in the same 
manner. The AMDOC program has been 
in operation worldwide for the past 7 
years—finding the right doctor for a 
given hospital or institution. In 1970 
AMDOC placed 134 doctors in 24 coun- 
tries—treating over 430,000 patients. 
Treatment includes everything from 
minor ailments to complicated surgical 
procedures. AMDOC physicians served in 
the Peruvian earthquake disaster— 
AMDOC paramedics were among the 
first on the scene providing skills, sup- 
plies, and compassion for the sick and in- 
jured. The good will created and mone- 
tary value of their work is impossible to 
estimate. 

The basis of this program is the prin- 
ciple that private enterprise—medical 
technology, in this case—using its own 
initiative, can make a substantial con- 
tribution to the needs of the world to- 
day—without Government subsidy. The 
program’s measuring stick for help is: 
First, genuine need; and second, local 
leadership to work with AMDOC volun- 
teers. AMDOC does not own or operate 
hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, or or- 
phanages. Working with the sound self- 
help principle, the recipient institution 
provides facilities, equipment, and per- 
sonnel to assist the doctor while he serves. 
A skilled American doctor during his 
tenure has pers6nal contact with patients 
of another country in a genuine people- 
to-people program that will bear fruit 
long after his return home. 

A physician willing to accept an 
AMDOC assignment serves a specific 
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length of time—from 4 weeks to i2 
months. He pays his own travel and liv- 
ing expenses plus those of his family, if 
he wishes them to accompany him. Each 
doctor in the AMDOC program practices 
without compensation. Those doctors, 
however, who may take an assignment 
for longer periods—1 to 5 years—usually 
will receive some compensation and re- 
imbursement of travel expenditures from 
the hospital or clinic which he is serving. 
On his return from abroad he renders a 
detailed report on location, medical sit- 
uation and other vital statistics for 
AMDOC’s records. In some rural areas 
15,000 to 100,000 natives are served by 
one hospital. During his assignment the 
AMDOC volunteer physician is able to 
assist in local medical programs by shar- 
ing new techniques, teaching students, 
encouraging public health practices, re- 
lieving overworked rural doctors and 
supporting long-term medical programs 
operated by religious and voluntary 
agencies. 

The newest program permits medical 
students to accompany a doctor on his 
assignment. On this preceptorship basis 
the student works in a foreign hospital 
under supervision of the AMDOC physi- 
cian; in some cases he may serve under 
a local resident physician. Students who 
apply are first thoroughly screened by 
the dean and faculty of their medical 
school. 

Members of the AMDOC operating 
board are medical men with similar ex- 
perience and businessmen skilled in fi- 
nance and administration. On AMDOC’s 
working board are doctors from many 
different States who have served on one 
or more AMDOC assignments. Their ad- 
vice is sought whenever questions arise 
concerning the area overseas where they 
have practiced. All of these doctors serve 
in an honorary capacity because they 
realize the importance of improved med- 
ical standards in developing areas of the 
free world and they are aware of the con- 
tribution that AMDOC can make toward 
furthering an atmosphere of good will 
and peace. 

Every AMDOC assignment calls for re- 
search at both ends of the spectrum 
and judgment based on experience. There 
is no doubt that the 134 doctors who 
volunteered in 1970 have contributed to 
the goals of AMDOC, but the number of 
doctors willing to accept assignment far 
exceeds the number that administrative 
dollars were able to send. Compared 
with the number of hospitals in need, 
the figures are totally inadequate. The 
Peruvian earthquake operation cost over 
$25,000 for supplies and equipment alone. 
These costs were assumed by a few dedi- 
cated doctors so that the organization 
could continue to try to meet current de- 
mands from its one source of income— 
donations from private individuals. 
AMDOC is an all-volunteer agency with 
one paid employee and with a minimum 
of overhead. AMDOC is not an expen- 
sive government program with red- 
tape and large grants. Each dollar in- 
vested grows a hundredfold on a con- 
crete basis of understanding, good will. 
and knowledge shared. 
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THE MEANING OF THE 6-PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS NOT 
SELF-EVIDENT 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1972 
Mr. ANDERSON of Tlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Wall Street Jour- 


nal carried a front page article by its 
able correspondent, John O'Riley, which 
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sheds some important light on the un- 
empldyment rate that stuck at about the 
6-percent level for most of 1971. In the 
past, we have tended to view an unem- 
ployment rate of this magnitude as indi- 
cating the presence of substantial slack 
in the economy and widespread jobless- 
ness among primary breadwinners, How- 
ever, in recent years there has been a 
steady shift in the composition of the 
labor force so that women and teenagers 
comprise a much larger portion than 
formerly. Since the range of job oppor- 
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tunities open to these workers is gener- 
ally narrower than that for prime age 
male workers, and since they tend to 
move in and out of jobs more frequently, 
it is not surprising that unemployment 
rates for teenagers and women are sig- 
nificantly higher. This shift in the labor 
force to a larger proportion of higher 
than normal unemployment-prone work- 
ers is clearly indicated in the following 
breakdown of the jobless pool for the 
years 1958, 1961, and 1971, in each of 
which the unemployment rate was 6 per- 
cent or greater: 


All 16- to 19-year olds 


Males, 20 and over Females, 20 and over 


Percent 


Total Percent Percent 


8, 000 
1, 365, 000 


2, 682, 000 58.3 
2,518, 000 53.4 
2, 141, 000 41.1 


Source: Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1971. 


Thus, just in the last 14 years we have 
moved from a point in which males over 
20 years of age comprised almost 60 per- 
cent of the unemployed labor force, to a 
situation today in which they account 
for less than 45 percent of the jobless 
pool; as the table indicates this slack has 
been accounted for largely by a dramatic 
rise in the share of unemployment attrib- 
utable to teenage workers and to a more 
modest increase in the portion repre- 
sented by adult female workers. 

The point of this analysis, though, is 
not to suggest that we should be com- 
placent about the current high levels of 
unemployment. As Mr. O'Riley noted in 
his article, “The 6.1 percent unemployed 
figure is not one to be happy about.” But 
these figures do have an important bear- 
ing on the type of public policy response 
we make to an admittedly unacceptable 
condition. To be specific, it can be ques- 
tioned whether major additional inputs 
of fiscal and monetary stimulus are the 
correct approach to reducing an unem- 
ployed labor pool of the makeup indi- 
cated above. The likely result of such a 
course would be the creation of infia- 
tionary wage pressures as employers bid 
for a short supply of skilled, primary 
breadwinners before we have made sig- 
nificant progress in reducing the unem- 
ployment levels among more marginal 
teenage, and to some degree, female 
workers. The more appropriate response, 
in my view, would be improved manpower 
training policies designed to produce a 
better match between the needs of a 
changing dynamic economy and the 
skills of the work force. At this point in 
the Recorp, I insert Mr. O'’Riley’s article 
in its entirety: 

THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

Unemployment, Of all the economic num- 
bers tossed about with minimal understand- 
ing these days, the one representing the un- 
employment rate probably tops the list of 
the most-used and least-comprehended. Few 
political speeches can do without it. Reform- 
ers trumpet it. Talk about it is heard from 
the pulpit and in the seminar. It besprinkles 
the chitchat of the cocktail hour. Even school 
kids refer to it. But there is, withal, much 
more talk than clear though on the sub- 


ject. And maybe another try at keeping it 
in perspective is warranted. 

Fluctuating within a fraction of a point 
for more than a year, the much-mouthed 
figure now stands at 6.1%. Contrasting this 
with manpower-tight wartime rates (more 
men in the armed services, more workers in 
defense plants), most commentators seem 
to take it for granted that this represents a 
very bad situation indeed, 

But others are beginning to wonder. Look- 
ing about them for other evidences of really 
large-scale joblessness, they find themselves 
confused. The following paragraph reflects 
this confusion. It is excerpted from a letter 
among those flowing across this writer’s desk. 

“There is something wrong—radically 
wrong—with the unemployment figures. With 
all the unemployed reported, it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that you could get a car 
washed, that you could get a house painted, 
that an electrical contractor could hire help- 
ers, that it would be possible to employ peo- 
ple for clerical positions such as bank clerks, 
... But I have checked many sections of the 
country and they all report the difficulty in 
finding people to take jobs.” 

The letter writer may be guilty of exag- 
geration. And his cross-country survey may 
have been less than scientific. But he has a 
point. And it is this: Sure, there are peo- 
ple out of work today—there always are. But 
is the situation now anything like as bad as 
it is commonly painted? And if it is indeed 
so bad, why is it that would-be employers so 
often find it hard to hire people? 

These questions aren't easy to answer. But 
an honest effort can be made. 

The best starting point is a look behind 
the 6.1% figure at the total number of peo- 
ple classified as unemployed, and a break- 
down as to who they are. The Labor Depart- 
ment’s estimates for December are as fol- 
lows. 


Age-Sex Groups: 


Males, 20 yrs and over 
Females, 20 yrs and over. 
All teenagers (16-19 yrs) 


Jobless 


As a source of public befyddlement on the 
overall unemployment picture, the most im- 
portant figure by far in the above table is 
the one for teenagers. The teenagers, of 
course, represent only a tiny fraction of the 
working manpower in the nation, but it will 
be noted that they account for more than a 
fourth—26 out of every 100—of the “unem- 
ployed.” 

Over half of all employed teenagers quite 


logically only work part-time—on after- 
school jobs and such. But if any one of these 
kids is looking for even an after-school job 
and can’t find it, he counts just as much in 
the overall unemployment total as an out- 
of-work head of a family. 

Under this system of calculation, the teen- 
age unemployment rate, now above 17%, 
gives a boost to the overall unemployment 
rate drastically out of line with the teen- 
ager’s working role in the economy. The De- 
cember jobless rate for adult men was ac- 
tually only 4.4% —and for married men only 
3.3%. 

Teenage unemployment heavily concen- 
trated in big-city clums is a serious thing. 
Hundreds of thousands of deprived youths, 
Oppressed by grinding poverty, frustrated 
by idleness, tempted by drugs—their plight 
adds up to a dangerous, crime-breeding rash 
of sores on the social body. Only the blind 
can fail to see the evil in it and be concerned 
about finding a remedy. But to use this sit- 
uation to help paint a picture of massive 
joblessness among bread-winning adults is 
plainly misleading. 

Now note the womenfolk in the unemploy- 
ment breakdown. Women play a far greater 
role in today’s payroll working force than 
they did just a few years ago. Wage-earning 
females have increased by nearly 10 million 
in the past decade—a gigantic leap of some 
50%. And just as they have increased their 
role in the work force, they have increased 
as a factor in the unemployed totals. 

It will be noted in the table above that 
more than 1.7 million, or roughly a third of 
the total unemployed, are adult women. 
And, more important, they account for 44 
of every 100 adults classified as unemployed. 

But there are not many women electrical 
workers. Or house painters. Or car washers. 
Or TV repair technicians, Or auto mechanics. 
The list of jobs where womanpower, swollen 
as it is today, just doesn’t fit importantly 
into the picture goes on and on. 

Thus when you remove from the unem- 
ployed the largely unskilled and largely part- 
time-available teenagers, plus the women, 
who are not trained for so many occupa- 
tions, you begin to get at least a partial an- 
swer to the man who wonders why, “with 
all the unemployed reported,” it is often so 
hard to hire people. 

It should be noted that adult women, as 
a source of family income, are not to be com- 
pared with the teenagers. Many women today 
provide the sole support for their families. 
And many more provide a sizable part of it. 

But as a group (a new big group, remem- 
ber) they are still to a much greater degree 
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in-and-outers in the labor market than are 
labeled unemployed are so classified because 
they lost jobs. A recent (November) Labor 
Department estimate figured 15% of the job- 
less adult women were thus listed because 
they had quit their last jobs voluntarily. And 
another whopping 44% had actually been out 
of the labor market for some time, and, de- 
ciding to work again, hadn’t found jobs to 
their liking. 

No, the “6.1% unemployed” figure is not 
one to be happy about. But the public mis- 
conception it engenders is probably too big 
to measure. 

JOHN O'RILEY. 


COMMUNITY U.S.A., ANTI-SMUT 
DAY 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, veteran, 
fraternal, religious, and civic organiza- 
tions in New York and other sections of 
the Nation are planning special activities 
for Sunday, February 20, 1972, to declare 
their opposition to obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. 

With this in mind, I am introducing 
today a concurrent resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim Sunday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1972, as “Community U.S.A. Anti- 
Smut Day.” 

As is the case with most of my col- 
leagues, I have received numerous letters 
from concerned parents who are deeply 
disturbed about the ready availability to 
children of blatant obscenity and pornog- 
raphy in our Nation today. 

There is hardly a magazine stand in 
the Nation that does not display smut 
and perversion of every type and descrip- 
tion. This nauseous material also is often 
sent through the mails. The traffickers in 
this filth represent a billion dollar indus- 
try whose only contribution to society is 
to corrode and destroy it. 

Police officials and medical experts 
have testified before congressional com- 
mittees that there is a direct relationship 
between the prevalence of pornographic 
material and the rapidly increasing in- 
cidence of sex crimes. 

The Post Office Department informs 
me that during the last 3% years they 
have received some 722,000 complaints 
from people objecting to the receipt of 
unsolicited pornography in the mail. 
Since the passage of legislation in 1970 
designed to remove sexually oriented ad- 
vertising from the mail, 544,000 people 
have requested that their names be re- 
moved from the mailing lists of firms 
trading in this filth. 

Court decisions involving freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech often 
have served only to confuse the public 
and encourage the dissemination of 
hard-core pornographic and obscene 
material. 

To those who take an extremely liberal 
view toward the free availability of vice, 
it might be well to recall the words of 
Alexander Pope, who said: 
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Vice is a monster of such frightful mein 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face 

We first despise, then pity, then embrace. 


Mr. Speaker, it is vital that responsible 
opinion reaffirm the need to encourage 
the use of wholesome and inspiring visual 
subjects, and to oppose stringently hard- 
core pornography and obscenity. 

Scanning the calendar of special days 
and weeks, one can find Presidential 
proclamations concerning National Poi- 
son Prevention Week, Earth Week, Moon 
Day, and National Clown Week. Surely, it 
would be equally important to designate 
one day to focus our attention on the 
need to find an antidote for one of the 
most pernicious poisons on earth, ob- 
scenity and pornography. 


THE PARENTS OF OUR TEENAGERS: 
A COMMITTED GENERATION 


HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States is often the 
site of eloquent discussions of many is- 
sues. With the wide variety of informa- 
tion and background material available 
in Washington, D.C., it is reasonable to 
expect that just about every approach to 
the issues would have been discussed by 
someone. But as all the Members of the 
House of Representatives know, our con- 
stituents frequently express opinions and 
positions much more clearly and suc- 
cinctly than we do. 

On ‘Tuesday, December 28, Prof. 
Charles Wallis of Keuka College ad- 
dressed the annual Yates County Ki- 
wanis-Rotary-Lions luncheon in Penn 
Yan, N.Y. Professor Wallis’ topic was 
oriented to the young people from local 
colleges, businesses, and the Armed 
Forces who were invited to the luncheon. 

In a very eloquent manner, Professor 
Wallis explained the contribution of the 
current generation of parents of our col- 
lege generation. His remarks appeared in 
the December 29, Wednesday morning 
edition of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. It is a privilege to include 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


PARENTS’ GENERATION PRAISED 


Few generations of Americans have ac- 
complished more than the one today that 
represents the middle-age group of society. 
If your generation does more, men for cen- 
turies to come will be indebted to you. Their 
lives have not been easy. They came to ma- 
turity in a devastating depression. Then en- 
gaged in a do-or-die struggle against Hitler 
to preserve our heritage and freedom. When 
the war was concluded, they poured billions 
into the economy of the world to sustain 
life among friend and foe. 

I know of no hope or aspiration which 
your parents do not share in common with 
you. Your weaknesses are our weaknesses 
and your frustrations are like ours. I can 
think of no great dream or ideal of yours 
which your parents do not cherish with equal 
zeal and commitment. 

Your parents have demonstrated their 
common commitment to your excellence by 
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blazing new trails in social justice, including 
far reaching constitutional reforms in hu- 
man rights. They have split the atom and 
explored outer space. 

They have given to yout generation the 
greatest schools in number and quality 
known to history. They have championed 
the greatest social and humanitarian reforms 
known to man. 

Yes, they have erred. But the mistakes have 
been made with the best intentions in mind. 
We moved troops into Southeast Asia in a 
selfless gesture of support for less fortunate 
people, but like welfare, noble purpose be- 
came shrouded and confused. 

The generation gap is misleading and false. 
There may be a difference in vocabulary and 
methcd, but your generation and mine are 
ee ares, one in spirit as we are one in 

esh. 


TRIBUTE TO PARAMOUNT, CALIF. 
ON ITS 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise at this time to congratu- 
late the citizens of Paramount, Calif., on 
their 15th anniversary as an incorporated 
city. 

This unique community, located with- 
in Los Angeles County, was formerly 
known as Hynes and Clearwater. A few 
short years ago, this area was the home 
of 80,000 dairy cows and had the largest 
hay market in the world. 

Times have changed, and today the 
city of Paramount boasts a population of 
35,000. But, due to the foresight of the 
city officials, the community has not re- 
placed its rural setting with industrial 
sprawl. While there are six dairy farms 
still operating in Paramount, the city 
also has three parks to provide recreation 
and relaxation for her citizens. 

To provide employment for the people 
of the Paramount area, industrial parks 
have been established to attract commer- 
cial interests. 

Paramount is a balanced community 
which has a charming residential area 
consisting of neat, landscaped homes lo- 
cated on wide, safe, well-maintained 
streets. In addition, special mobile home 
parks make up an important part of the 
residential pattern. 

The most recent addition to Para- 
mount is the Paramount General Hos- 
pital, a $6 million facility which the citi- 
zens point to in pride. According to Dr. 
Irvine Moskowitz, the chairman of the 
board, the hospital has 150 beds, 18 doc- 
tors, and a staff of 200. 

All of these achievements do not hap- 
pen by accident. The city officials take 
the government to the people in an effort 
to study their problems firsthand. On a 
friendly, informal basis, the officials reg- 
ularly visit the neighborhoods in special 
vans in order to talk and listen to the 
people. 

But, the Paramount officials are not 
content to see the community stand still. 
City Manager Harry Bond foresees a 
gradual growth for several years, reach- 
ing a maximum of 40,000 residents. City 
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Councilman Louis Spane, known by his 
friends as “Mr. Paramount,” predicts a 
trend toward multiple-family and high- 
rise apartments. In fact, the planning 
commission has recently approved a 
project for 97 condominium homes in 
Southwestern Paramount. 

Through teamwork, dedication, and 
hard work, the city officials—former 
mayor, Ted Mosier; the present Mayor 
John Mies; Vice-Mayor Raymond Guil- 
len; a devoted city council consisting of 
Mr. Mosier, Richard DeBie, and Mr. 
Spane, and, of course, their predeces- 
sors—have provided modern facilities 
and services to meet the needs of the 
community. These include a new city 
hall, a gymnasium, an olympic swim- 
ming pool, a community center, parks, 
a library, fire station, and post office. 

Again, due to the foresight of the city 
officials, the fiscal affairs of Paramount 
are stable. The community finances its 
affairs without resorting to the property 
tax, nor does the city have a debt. 

To educate their children, the people of 
Paramount have constructed seven ele- 
mentary schools and one public high 
school. In addition, there are two private 
schools in the community. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I salute the 
officials and the people of Paramount for 
their dedication and hard work in pro- 
viding the support necessary for the 
progress achieved over the past 15 years, 
since incorporation as a city January 30, 
1957. 

On the occasion of their 15th anni- 
versary as an incorporated city, I wish 
the community of Paramount continued 
success in the years to come. 


FIREBOMBING IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in New York City two talent-booking 
offices were firebombed, causing the 
death of a young woman and 13 other 
injuries. Both offices have been involved 
in arranging visits to this country by 
Soviet performing artists. Telephone 
calls to the press shortly before the 
bombing indicated that they were de- 
signed as protests against these cultural 
exchanges with the Soviet Union whose 
repression of Soviet Jews has been inter- 
nationally condemned. 

I am convinced that no responsible 
Jewish organization is connected in any 
way with the bombings in New York, and 
I am gratified that the Jewish Defense 
League has disavowed any connection 
with this incident. 

Those of us who are deeply concerned 
about the plight of Soviet Jewry are well 
aware that violent attacks like this are 
utterly counterproductive. 

During my recent trip to the Soviet 
Union, top-ranking Russian officials con- 
stantly confronted me with the violence 
that, on a very few occasions, has marred 
our efforts to call attention to this issue. 
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The Russians use these violent attacks 
to cloud the true issue—the cruel and 
inhuman oppression of their Jewish mi- 
nority—and, thus, are enabled to move 
from the defensive to the offensive by 
branding those in the United States con- 
cerned about that oppression as radical, 
violent hooligans and gangsters. 

We cannot tolerate such murderous 
violence. If it is intended to pressure the 
Soviet Government into easing its re- 
strictions on the emigration of Soviet 
Jews, it is tragically and totally inhuman 
and counterproductive. Violent acts im- 
measurably and seriously hurt the cause 
their perpetrators ostensibly seek to sup- 
port. I can only hope that universal de- 
nunciation of such senseless acts will 
prevent their repetition by totally mis- 
guided individuals. 


A LOOK AT THE VOTING RIGHTS 
RECORD 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of this 
body to an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post on January 26, 
1972. The editorial entitled “A Look at 
the Voting Rights Record,” points to the 
significant gains achieved as a result of 
the Voting Rights Act and refers to the 
recent report of the Civil Rights Over- 
sight Subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I note with pride the fact that this re- 
port, the first from this important sub- 
committee, was unanimous. Such unan- 
imity exemplifies the continuing biparti- 
san efforts of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee to assure that every citizen has an 
equal opportunity to participate in the 
affairs of his government. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, and 
I hope that the Department of Justice 
will implement the recommendations 
contained in the report. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

A Look AT THE VOTING RicHTs RECORD 

Two striking pieces of evidence indicate 
that the Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
worked with remarkable effectiveness to en- 
franchise black citizens in the South. Its aim 
was to do away with a variety of devices con- 
trived by Southern states to keep blacks from 
exercising the basic right of citizenship— 
everything from rigged literacy tests to out- 
right intimidation. One piece of evidence is 
to be found in statistics of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. In the first two years 
after enactment of the Voting Rights Act, 
registration of nonwhite voters in the states 
covered by the act increased from 35.5 to 57.2 
per cent of those eligible. In Mississippi, that 
percentage jumped all the way from 6.7 to 
59.8. 

Another kind of tribute to the effectiveness 
of the act is to be found in the ingenious 
ways invented by some of the Southern 
states to circumvent it. Mississippi even went 
to the trouble last year of requiring reregis- 
tration of all voters in 26 of its counties. This 
has the appearance of an evenhanded re- 
quirement falling equally upon blacks and 
whites. Actually, it imposes a far heavier bur- 
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den upon the former than upon the latter, 
and was doubtless intended to do so, In Mis- 
sissippi, blacks tend more than whites to live 
in rural reas, and registration may entail a 
long and burdensome trip for them. Moreover, 
it required an act of courage for blacks to 
register in Mississippi in the first place, a 
form of hardihood some of them may be re- 
luctant to repeat. 

A recently released report of the Civil 
Rights Over-Sight Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee takes note of this 
Southern strategy and makes some stringent 
comments on the Justice Department's fail- 
ure to counteract it. The report is notewor- 
thy, in part for the fact that the five Demo- 
cratic and four Republican members of the 
subcommittee joined in it unanimously. The 
conclusion they came to was that the 
Department of Justice has not properly en- 
forced Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act, 
that the department should have objected to 
Mississippi reregistration and that it has 
failed to protect adequately the rights of 
persons registered by federal examiners. 

This is a severe indictment of the federal 
agency to which blacks must look for vindi- 
cation of their rights and it is made the 
sharper by the subcommittee’s concluding 
recommendation: “We recommend that the 
Department of Justice clearly demonstrate 
a no-nonsense policy of enforcement by uti- 
lizing civil and criminal sanctions in cer- 
tain cases where the action of state or lo- 
cal officials openly flout the provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act.” The chairman of the 
subcommittee, Congressman Don Edwards of 
California, was quite right in asserting: “The 
right to vote, which is protected by the 
Voting Rights Act, is at the very heart of our 
democracy.” It would be tragic if the exercise 
of that right were again subverted as it was 
in the latter years of the 19th century. It 
can be kept real only as the Department of 
Justice is zealous in upholding it and as 
Congress continues a vigilant exercise of its 
oversight responsibilities. 


ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
we take time today to observe the 54th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine, we realize that our concern over 
these noble and unfortunate people is 
not restricted to one short day per year. 
The Ukrainians have suffered much 
under the iron rule of the Soviets, much 
more than their ancestors had suffered 
under the czars. The tight seal of in- 
ternal repression around the Soviet 
Union has prevented us from knowing the 
full extent of the Ukrainian condition. 
Nevertheless, we know that they are sur- 
viving, despite the deaths of millions of 
their number at the cruel hands of the 
Soviets, and still struggling to regain the 
independence they so quickly lost after 4 
years of bloody aggression and subver- 
sion by the Russian Federated Soviet 
Socialist Republic, which had fraudu- 
lently recognized and pledge to respect 
the independence of the Ukrainian state. 

Their precious freedom lost, the peo- 
ple of Ukraine were subjected to harsh, 
inhuman treatment and persecution. 
Millions starved to death as a result of 
manmade famine because they resisted 
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collectivization of their farms. Ukrain- 
ian youths were forced to leave their 
home for work in far regions of the So- 
viet Union. Their churches were de- 
stroyed and their clergymen deported 
and executed. 

It is known that underground resist- 
ance efforts are continuing in this larg- 
est of non-Russian captive nations. The 
Ukrainian love of freedom has not been 
stifled. I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to be 
able to join with Ukraihians living in the 
free world to speak for their 47 million 
kinsmen behind the iron curtain on 
this observance of their independence. I 
commend their patience and fortitude 
and wish them ultimate success in their 
struggle for national freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


CAPT. LEROY STUTZ MO-KAN 
MAN OF YEAR 


HON. WILLIAM R. ROY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, we cannot be 
reminded too often of the tragedy of 
hundreds of Americans held captive in 
Communist prison camps in Southeast 
Asia. The anguish suffered by them and 
by their families needs to be brought 
home to us again and again until this 
war is over and our men are free. 

The Atchison Daily Globe, a news- 
paper in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas, recognizes this fact. 
This month it demonstrated its support 
for all American POW’s by designating 
one, Capt. Leroy Stutz, of Effingham, 
Kans., as its Mo-Kan Area Man of the 
Year for 1971. 

I commend the Globe for the wisdom 
of its selection. Captain Stutz and his 
comrades in captivity deserve our con- 
stant assurance that we have not for- 
gotten, and that we are working on their 
behalf. 

As the following article from the Jan- 
uary 9 issue of the Globe points out, Cap- 
tain Stutz is the type of young man 
which this country can ill afford to do 
without. Let us hope and pray that this 
man of the year is soon with us again. 
CAPT. LEROY Stutz Mo-KaN MAN OF YEAR 

A prisoner of war in North Vietnam for 
more than five years, Capt. Leroy W. Stutz 
of Effingham is the 1971 Mo-Kan Area Man 
of the Year. 

The Atchison county youth, a native of 
Effingham, was selected by a panel of judges 
from a field of 37 candidates nominated last 
month in the third annual Globe search for 
the individual who contributed the most in 
service above self to his community or the 
area during the past year. 

Captain Stutz is the first Mo-Kan Area 
Man of the Year to be named outside of the 
city of Atchison. 

Previously honored as Mo-Kan Area Man 
of the Year were Dr. E. J. Bribach, noted 
opthalomogist, in 1969 and L, A. (Roy) Oster- 
tag, retired furniture merchant, named for 
1970. 

“In yiew of the times and the many con- 
tributions made by the youth of the country, 
we believe Captain Stutz has contributed the 
most in service above self not only to his 
nation, but to the Mo-Kan area and is highly 
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deserving of the honor,” spokesman for the 
judges stated in announcing the panel’s 
selection. 

“Also significant is that in honoring this 
young man we show that he as well as other 
POWs in Southeast Asia have not been for- 
gotten at home.” 

“That's wonderful!” was the happy com- 
ment of Captain Stutz’s wife, Karen. She and 
their son, Brian, 6, who knows his father 
only from pictures, are living with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Kierns, at Cum- 
mings while awaiting his release. 

“I know he will be cheered and pleased 
when he learns of his selection for the 
honor,” Mrs. Stutz said. 

Awaiting his return along with his wife 
and son are Captain Stutz’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Stutz of Effingham. His 
father is state representative from the 5ist 
district. He also has two sisters, Mrs. Gene 
(Jeanette) Berry and Mrs. Robert (Helen) 
Caplinger, wife of the Atchison lawyer, both 
of Effingham. 

In considering the selection of Captain 
Stutz for the honor, the judges also cited 
the citation made on the ballot nominating 
him for Man of the Year. The citation reads: 

“I nominate Capt. Leroy Stutz, Hanoi, Viet- 
nam, for MoKan Area's Man of the Year be- 
cause more than any other man in North- 
east Kansas Captain Stutz has contributed 
unselfishly to better the lives of every man, 
woman and child in Northeast Kansas and 
with others like him, to better the lives of 
an entire nation.” 

Captain Stutz was stationed at Udorn, 
Thailand, with the 9th Tactical Reconnais- 
sance Squadron when a RF-4C Phantom 
plane, piloted by Capt. Robert Gregory, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., vanished Dec, 2, 1966, on a 
routine trip to photograph the results of a 
strike at the enemy by other USAF units. It 
was Captain Stutz’s 64th mission. 

Captain Stutz, then a lieutenant, was 
listed as missing in action along with the 
pilot when their plane failed to return from 
the mission. 

It was to be 32 months later, Aug. 9, 1969, 
before his wife, Karen, was to learn that her 
husband was alive and a prisoner of war of 
the North Vietnamese. It was the first word 
she had concerning her husband since noti- 
fied Dec. 4, 1966, when informed by the U.S. 
Air Force that he was missing in action, 

Captain Stutz along with Major Gregory 
(both men having been promoted in rank 
while reported missing in action) were listed 
by the Pentagon among 42 servicemen on a 
list of POWs held by the North Vietnamese. 
The names had been obtained from three 
other servicemen who had been released by 
Hanoi at that time. 

It was to be another long period of waiting 
for Karen Stutz before she was to receive 
direct word from her husband. 

On May 16, 1970, she received the first mes- 
sages from Captain Stutz—two letters dated 
Feb. 4 and March 2, both on six-line forms 
Hanoi allows the POWs to send relatives. The 
letters were relayed to Mrs. Stutz by the 
Committee of Liaison of New York City, go- 
between for relatives in the States and the 
POWs held by Hanoi. 

While irregular, mail continued to arrive 
during 1970 and 1971 until a sudden lull in 
the middle of last year. Then it was six 
months before Mrs. Stutz had a message from 
her husband. 

On Dec. 28, Mrs. Stutz received a packet of 
mail, four letters and two postcards, from 
the Committee of Liaison bearing a New York 
postmark of Dec. 22. Latest of the missives 
was dated by her husband as Dec. 2, 1971. 
One of the postcards was for his parents. 
They had previously last received a form let- 
ter from their son on Aug, 5, 1971. It was 
dated June 17, 1971, and was the first direct 
message they had had from their son. 

Appointed to the U.S. Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs by Congressman William 
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Avery, Captain Stutz reported as a cadet 
there on June 27, 1960. He was commissioned 
& second lieutenant in the Air Force on his 
graduation from the Academy in 1964 and 
was stationed at Craig Air Force Base, Selma, 
Ala., and at Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, 
S.C., before being assigned to the reconnais- 
sance unit in Thailand July 26, 1966. 

Following his graduation from the Air 
Force Academy on June 3, 1964, Captain 
Stutz and his wife, Karen were married in a 
ceremony performed by the Rev. Kenneth 
McGehee at the First Presbyterian church 
here on June 21, 1964. Following their honey- 
moon she and her husband made their home 
at Selma where Brian was born July 11, 1965. 

Captain Stutz was graduated from Atchi- 
son County Community High school at Ef- 
fingham in 1957. He was an outstanding 
student at ACCHS where he lettered in both 
football and basketball and received a cita- 
tion by the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration for distinguished performance in 
its nationwide search for students of un- 
usual ability in his senior year. He also 
ranked in the first division of the Emporia 
State College All-Kansas State Scholarship 
contest in his junior year at ACCHS. He was 
president of his sophomore class, vice presi- 
dent of his junior class and served as secre- 
tary of the Future Farmers of America chap- 
ter at ACCHS during his senior year. 

Following his graduation from ACCHS, 
where his wife was also a student, Leroy 
farmed for a year on a place adjacent to that 
of land owned by his father near Effingham 
before enrolling at Washburn university, To- 
peka, where he was a student at the time of 
his appointment to the Air Force Academy. 

At the time of his appointment to the 
Academy he had been a member of Company 
E, Second Battle Group, 137th Infantry, At- 
chison’s National Guard unit, for three years. 

Since her husband vanished on that flight 
over North Vietnam, Karen Stutz has en- 
deavored in every way she knows to win his 
release. She has joined the wives and fami- 
lies of other POWs from this area as well as 
over the nation in appealing to both the 
U.S. Government and to Hanoi to come to an 
agreement for the release of the prisoners. 

Even before mail had been received from 
Captain Stutz she had participated in a na- 
tionwide drive at Christmas in 1969 to send 
cards to Hanoi requesting that communica- 
tions between those interned and their loved 
ones be allowed by the North Vietnamese 
government. 

And on the fifth anniversary of his capture 
last month, & small advertisement along with 
a picture of Brian appeared in The Globe 
with the plea: “Please Don't Forget My Dad!” 

In letters, a copy of one of which appears 
along with this story, Captain Stutz has in- 
dicated he hopes to return to the farm upon 
his release and return to the States and his 
family. That hopefully will be soon. 

In the meantime, The Globe along with 
the panel of judges who selected him for the 
honor hope that it in one small way an- 
swers Brian’s plea in that his Dad not be 
forgotten for having served his community 
and his nation well beyond the call of duty. 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
AND AIR FARES 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on November 
24, 1971, 30 of my colleagues and I filed 


with the Civil Aeronautics Board a brief 
dealing with airline fares in a case known 
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as the Domestic Passenger Fare Investi- 
gation. A reply brief filed by our group 
on December 3, 1971, appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 35, 
page 45627. Our brief, which is already 
being quoted in other Civil Aeronautics 
Board cases, follows: 
[In the Matter of Domestic Passenger Fare 
Investigation, Phase 9—Fare Structure, 
Docket 21866-9] 


Brier or Hon. JoHN E. Moss, ET AL., MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS TO EXAMINER ROBERT M. 
JOHNSON 

I, INTRODUCTION 
The primary issue in this phase of the 

Domestic Passenger Fare Investigation is 

what should be the structure of domestic 

passenger fares. The Hon. John E. Moss, 
et al., Members of Congress believe that com- 
plementary formula based upon great circle 
miles, block hours, and a fiexible service pat- 
tern based upon economies of density, should 
be decreed for establishing the lawful maxi- 
mum and minimum rates of the fare struc- 
ture, and lawful rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices pertaining thereto. 

II. BURDEN OF PROOF 
I 


Whenever an air carrier files a tariff con- 
taining a new fare, Sec. 404(a) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act (49 U.S.C.A, 1374) requires 
that it be “just and reasonable.” Similarly, 
Sec. 404(b) requires that the fare not be 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferen- 
tial or unduly prejudicial. The language 
used in placing this burden upon the air 
carriers in Sec. 404(a) is identical to that of 
Sec. 216(d) of the Motor Carrier Act (49 
U.S.A.C. 316(d) ), which the courts have held 
does place the burden upon the carriers to 
show the rates are “just and reasonable”: 
Accelerated Transport—Poney Express, Inc. 
v. United States, 227 F. Supp. 815, 818-819 
(D. Vt.), aff'd per curiam, 379 U.S. 4 (1964). 

The Economic Regulations of the C.A.B. 
likewise require that at any hearing involv- 
ing a change in a fare, the burden of going 
forward with the evidence shall be upon the 
person proposing such change to show that 
the proposed changed fare, rule, regulation 
or practice is just and reasonable, and not 
otherwise unlawful; 14 C.F.R. 302.506. 


I 


Although this is the first investigation 
into the fare structure ever held by the 
C.A.B., it is not necessarily one of first im- 
pression. A number of recent Board orders 
and prior decisions by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the courts have es- 
tablished some of the evidence which re- 
spondents and others must put forward in 
support of their fare structure proposals; 
e.g., PS-44, PS-45, and PS-46; Board Orders 
7-4-48, 71-454, 71-4-58, and 71-4-60. 

In applying such standards, the I.C.C. has 
held that carriers must present evidence as 
to the rate of return (earnings plus interest) 
they have earned and will earn if their fare 
proposal is allowed. Increased Class & Com- 
modity rates, Transcontinental, 329 I.C.C. 
420, 426 (1967). Moreover, the Commission 
declared in the same case that evidence of 
the overall operations is insufficient; that 
carriers should present evidence of “what 
returns would be made by the carriers on the 
traffic that would bear the increase;” Ibid. 
In addition, the Commission had previously 
held that all of the cost, revenue and other 
data submitted must be related specifically 
to the traffic and territory involved. In- 
creased LTL, AQ & TL Rates, To, From € 
Between New England Territory, 329 I.C.C. 
244, 252 (1966); General Increases—Trans- 
continental, 319 I.C.C. 792, 803 (1963). 

my 


Of all of the parties to this phase of the 
proceeding, only the Members of Congress 
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complied with these requirements of the 
Act and the Economic Regulations of the 
Board. Only the Members of Congress showed 
in their exhibits what the revenues and 
earnings of their fare proposal would be by 
passenger per trip, per mile, and per hour at 
all distances. Furthermore, when the other 
parties were asked on cross-examination 
what would be the financial results of their 
proposal—so-called “shopping list” or 
litany—none of the witnesses, other than 
Mr. Beauvais of the Associated Carriers, even 
attempted to make an affirmative answer; 
TR: 1797-1799. The simple matter of fact on 
the record is that none of the carrier parties 
or the Bureau know if the domestic airlines 
will, or will not, or even might, be able to 
recover their costs plus a reasonable return 
under the fare structure which they have 
proposed, even assuming all of their assump- 
tions are attainable. 

The Members of Congress, on the other 
hand, were not satisfied in complying with 
what in the past has been considered to be 
the bear minimum requirements of the law. 
Instead the Members of Congress took a 
good look at the prevailing circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the real business 
world and went a step beyond to project 
the “cash flow” of their fare structure pro- 
posal. 

Sec. 1002(e) (5) of the Act requires that 
the Board take into consideration the rev- 
enue needs of the carriers. In this regard, 
the standard of proof for rate-making pro- 
ceedings laid down by the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit in D.C. 
Transit System, Inc. v. Washington Metropol- 
itan Area Transit Commission, 350 F.2d 753, 
779 (1965), is that regardless of the ratemak- 
ing method used, the regulatory body must 
permit the carrier a fare which will cover 
legitimate expenses and supply “the sum of 
money needed to attract capital, both debt 
and equity, required to insure financial sta- 
bility and the resulting capacity ... to ren- 
der the service. .. .” 

While the fundamental principles used in 
financial analysis to determine such a sum 
have not changed, there has been a shift in 
the emphasis of these principles, as well as 
a change in the techniques used for credit 
evaluation. The modern emphasis of finan- 
cial analysis has turned away from collateral 
assets, such as aircraft and equipment, and 
towards repayment capacity—te., cash flow, 
or the projection of how much cash will be 
available to service the debt, pay dividends, 
and meet other commitments. As a result, 
given the prevailing manner for determining 
the sum of money needed to attract capital, 
any method of rate-making which does not 
take into consideration cash flow, will not 
meet the standard of proof laid down in 
D. C. Transit. 

Accordingly, since neither the Bureau nor 
carrier parties have put forth any evidence 
as to either the return or cash flow which 
will be earned by the carriers on an overall 
basis and by the traffic that would bear the 
changes at various distances, or whether 
their fare structure proposal will cover legiti- 
mate expenses and supply the amount of 
funds needed to enable such carriers to pro- 
vide adequate and efficient service at vari- 
ous distances, the Examiner and Board must 
find that these parties have not shown on 
the record that their proposed change in 
fares, rules, regulations or practices is just 
and reasonable. To do otherwise would be 
equivalent to relieving these parties of their 
obligation to comply with Sec. 404 of the 
Act, 14 C.F.R. 302.506, and standards of proof 
established by the courts. Equally important 
from a practical viewpoint, since the results 
reached are unknown, these fare structure 
proposals could cause injury to the public 
in the form of high fares, discrimination, 
and/or inadequate cash flow and earnings 
and over-investment. 


Conversely, the Examiner and the Board 
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can find it is reasonable to base the fare 
structure upon the proposal made by the 
Members of Congress because both the 
method and results reached are known and 
shown to be just and reasonable, without 
unjust discrimination or undue preference 
or undue prejudice, when measured by the 
Board’s rate-making standards. 


Ill. ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
I 


How should the fare structure be designed? 
The answer to this question depends pri- 
marily upon the value of the service and the 
revenue requirements of the carriers to pro- 
vide needed transportation of persons by air 
in an adequate and efficient manner at the 
lowest cost consistent with furnishing such 
service under honest, economical, and efficient 
management. 

The value of service represents the maxi- 
mum fare that can be charged. A fare greater 
than value of service is not a price per se, but 
rather an economic technique for barring the 
movement of traffic. The revenue need of the 
carriers, on the other hand, is governed by 
the cost of service. 

The standard by which the reasonableness 
of ordinary price is customarily judged is 
the cost of producing the good and service, 
including in the cost a fair profit to the 
producer; States-Alaska Fare Case, 21 C.A.B, 
354, 384 (1955). This basis for establishing 
“just and reasonableness” was initially enun- 
ciated by the Board in the Air Freight Rate 
Investigation, 9 C.A.B, 340, 345 (1958), and 
has subsequently been reaffirmed by the 
Board in a number of passenger fare cases: 
Pittsburgh-Philadelphia No-Reservation Fare, 
34 C.A.B. 508, 525 (1961); Frontier Rate Mat- 
ter, 39 C.A.B. 415 (1963). 

In Air Freight the Board directed itself spe- 
cifically to the question of the extent to 
which the rate structure should deviate with 
distance at page 349: 

The question of the extent of the deviation 
in fares for shipments of various distances 
is one which should be resolved largely upon 
the basis of cost considerations. To do other- 
wise would tend to distribute the total traffic 
in a manner which would not be conducive 
to the development of the air freight industry 
on a sound economic basis. Stated more spe- 
cifically, the generation of traffic for any 
given distance at rates which are dispropor- 
tionately low on a cost basis will result-in 
losses which must be made up by proportion- 
ately high rates in other distance brackets. 
This will restrict the traffic volume in those 
other distance brackets, and an overall reduc- 
tion in the profitability of the entire freight 
service will result. 

Since the Board has found that fares “must 
at all times be reasonably related to costs,” 
Ibid., 345, it is clear that the fare structure 
found reasonable in this proceeding must at 
all times be reasonably related to the cost 
structure. That is to say, the fare base must 
have some basic mathematical orientation to 
the basis upon which operating costs are in- 
curred. For this reason a detailed examination 
of the nature of the various operating ex- 
penditures is an essential prerequisite to the 
establishment of a sound economic basis for 
judging the just and reasonableness of any 
fare structure proposal. 


I 


Much of the research conducted upon air- 
line cost structures in the past has been 
motivated by two principal questions: (1) the 
relationship of average costs to the scale or 
size of an air carrier’s operation, and (2) the 
presence or absence of so-called “economies 
of scale,” i.e., the larger the carrier, the lower 
the operating costs. Industries affected by 
economies of scale are said to be characterized 
by decreasing costs. That is, under a given 
set of circumstances, the cost per unit of 
output will decline as total production in- 
creases. This is as opposed. to an industry 
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characterized by constant costs, wherein 
under a given set of conditions, cost per unit 
remains relatively the same regardless of any 
changes in output; or an industry of increas- 
ing costs where the cost per unit rises as 
total capacity increases. 

In addition, the vast quantities of available 
airline cost data has obviously made the pos- 
sibilities of applying the mathematical tech- 
niques of linear programing models and 
multiple regression analysis (the repeated 
return of actual data to a mean or average 
value) very tempting. 

During the last 27 years eleven authors in 
the United States and Europe have produced 
nine major nationally or internationally rec- 
ognized books or papers on air transportation 
economics.’ The unanimous, but often reluc- 
tant, conclusion of all their comparative cost 
studies is that: (1) A condition of constant 
costs appears to be characteristic of the air- 
line industry after a certain level of opera- 
tions (not very large) has been established; ? 
and (2) There is an almost complete absence 
of economies of scale with one possible ex- 
ception The very smallest airlines appear to 
be afflicted by some form of diseconomies 
that tend to show up rather rapidly. How- 
ever, even these differentials have been found 
to be insignificant when these very small 
carriers are compared with the larger air- 
lines. As a consequence, to date all of the 
writers have found that the small and me- 
dium sized airlines are being operated just as 
efficiently, if not more economically, than 
the larger-sized air carriers. These findings 
have accordingly led the authors to the gen- 
eral belief that there are more important 
factors than size which determine the cost 
of service.* 

Over the years as technological advances 
were implemented, the developing consensus 
seems to be that the “economies of density” 
is an important fact." That any economies of 
Scale which are present in the industry are 
more related to the size of the market (or 
density of traffic) than the size of the carrier 
per se. For example, the larger the market, 
the larger the size of the aircraft that can be 
assigned to the service. Larger aircraft appear 
to be particularly desirable to some of the 
writers, Furthermore, when fares are prop- 
erly set, a greater density of traffic has histo- 
rically tended to increase the probability of 
achieving a higher load factor. High load 
factors are especially important in furnishing 
air transportation at the lowest cost due to 
the industry’s phenomenon that the costs of 
flying and servicing a given aircraft over a 
specific route is about the same regardless 
of the number of passengers carried. The 
greater the traffic, the lower the costs that 
must be allocated to each unit, and vice 
versa. 

In addition, high traffic density also makes 
it possible to increase the hourly utilization 
of aircraft and terminal facilities, For these 
reasons and others, the size and character of 
the markets (i.e., route structure and pattern 
of service) are now generally considered to be 
significant cost factors. 


mtr 


With respect to the operating costs them- 
Selves, the general consensus is that the most 
important direct operating costs are incurred 
on a time as opposed to a mileage basis. 
Direct costs are therefore considered to be 
proportional to the number of aircraft-hours 
flown by type or class of equipment. No party 
to this proceeding has so far disputed this 
finding. Quite the contrary, all of the evi- 
dence submitted in this and other phases of 
the investigation have substantiated this 
conclusion. Further, the Board has repeatedly 
recognized in this and other investigations 
that direct costs are related to time. Accord- 
ingly, for the purpose of structuring airline 
fares there Is no question that it is reason- 
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able to base forecasts of direct operating 
costs upon aircraft, seat, or passenger-hours 
flown by type or class of equipment. 


Iv 


The real controversy with respect to costs 
in this hearing is centered upon the indirect 
operating costs. In this regard, it should be 
noted at the outset that fixed costs have so 
far not been found to constitute a very 
heavy burden upon the air carriers,’ and that 
such indirect costs have historically been 
measured as a ratio to direct or total costs, 
regardless of the size of the carrier or aver- 
age length of haul. This close relationship 
between indirect and direct costs has natu- 
rally caused the number of aircraft-hours 
flown by equipment type to be considered 
a substantial overall cost factor. As a result 
three elements, among others, are now re- 
garded as being significant cost structure 
factors: 

1, Number of aircraft hour/miles flown by 
type of equipment; 

2. Aircraft capacity; and 

3. Load factor™ 

Since a considerable portion of indirect 
costs have historically not been considered 
to be related to distance/time, a general feel- 
ing has developed that the length of haul, 
density of traffic, and differences in average 
speed should have some impact on the level 
of average costs. That is, given a sufficient 
volume of long-haul traffic which would per- 
mit longer average lengths of flight-hops, 
average unit costs should decline because, 
among other things, the ratio of indirect 
costs to direct costs should decline. The im- 
portance of density of traffic and the length 
of haul arises from the influence these two 
factors, and length of hop, have on direct 
costs and block speed as the portion of time 
required for taxiing, climb-out, maneuver- 
ing and descending diminishes as the dura- 
tion of a trip increases, and on indirect costs 
associated with servicing the aircraft and 
traffic on the ground. In view of the im- 
portance of comparative operating costs in 
constructing an equitable fare structure, the 
fact that all empirical studies so far con- 
ducted have never supported this cost theory 
makes it extremely difficult to grasp the un- 
derlying meaning of the large amount of 
statistical data available)? Nevertheless, if 
the Examiner and Board are going to render 
a fair, reasonable and equitable decision in 
this phase, this anomaly between fact and 
logic must be resolved. 


v 


The best way to learn about the relation- 
ship of indirect costs to direct and total costs 
is to divide the indirect costs into two broad 
groups according to the manner in which 
they are incurred. The first group would 
comprise those indirect costs which are 
either actually incurred on a time/distance 
basis, or generally accepted as being related 
directly to time/distance even though they 
are purchased on a periodic basis. Under the 
Bureau’s linear programing model this cate- 
gory of expenses are classified as Aircraft 
Servicing Expenses—Control (19); stew- 
ardess, food and other in-flight expenses (15, 
16, I7); reservation and sales 114, 115); and 
advertising and publicity (I16, 117). Alto- 
gether these expenses comprise about half of 
all of the indirect costs; $1,619.2 v. $3,268.1, 
Exhibit BC-4803, Page 1. 

Turning to the other half, it has been re- 
peatedly established on the record in this 
phase that this group of indirect costs are 
also incurred periodically on a capacity basis, 
and are not directly identifiable with any 
particular revenue, which is one reason, 
among others, why these expenses are classi- 
fied as indirect costs. 

When an expenditure such as these in- 
direct costs benefit more than one passenger, 
they are considered to be joint or common 
costs. Under conditions of joint or common 
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costs, total costs for each category of service 
can usually be ascertained with a satisfac- 
tory degree of accuracy. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in air transportation the categories to 
which indirect costs can be traced are both 
larger and less homogeneous than the cate- 
gories to which direct costs are distributed. 
Direct costs, for example, can be reasonably 
allocated to a particular type or class of 
equipment which has a limited capacity (say 
100 seats) and a single load factor; whereas 
indirect costs such as aircraft and traffic 
servicing can only be traced back to a ground 
crew at a particular station which may sery- 
ice several different types of aircraft on a 
Single shift, with a larger aggregate total 
capacity (100 seats x 10 flights=—1,000 seats) 
and widely different load factors. Similarly, 
@ reservation or ticket agent at the down- 
town office may work on 800 or more flights 
in a single day, each with a different equip- 
ment, capacity, and load factor. Conse- 
quently, the assignment of these indirect 
costs to any revenue unit is much more dif- 
ficult and subject to much more error than 
direct costs. 

Second, since these indirect costs are peri- 
Odic capacity costs, changes in the volume 
of traffic (or load factor) have no significant 
impact on the overall level of these costs 
once the magnitude of the operation has 
been established. Little or no expense is in- 
curred by servicing additional aircraft or 
traffic, nor avoided by servicing fewer aircraft 
and less traffic. Passengers enplaned and air- 
craft departures are not cost causative fac- 
tors. Rather, all available evidence clearly 
indicates that historically it is the magni- 
tude of aircraft operations by type of equip- 
ment and load factors which determines the 
level of indirect costs, number of passengers 
carried, and aircraft departures made, There- 
fore, using the generally accepted accounting 
Principles A-2 and A-4 of the American In- 
stitute of Public Accountants as a guideline 
(TR:2855—-2856), it is evident that the dis- 
tribution of these joint costs should take 
into consideration, among other things, the 
magnitude of the aircraft operations by 
type/class of equipment and load factors to 
the extent they are determinative “use 
factors”. 

The Board has already directly or indi- 
rectly adopted these accounting principles 
by basing the forecasts of indirect operating 
costs in Phase 7 upon trended ratios of direct 
costs to total costs—thereby assuring that 
these indirect costs will at all times be rea- 
sonably related to the magnitude of aircraft 
operations by type/class of equipment re- 
gardless of the number of aircraft departures 
or passengers enplaned. 

Similarly, the Bureau has attempted to 
use the same accounting principles for its 
fare structure proposal by distributing costs 
to the individual units through so-called 
“cost pools”. These cost pools which are di- 
rectly related to total and direct costs by 
percentage distribution (Exhibit BC—4703) 
do not vary with changes in the volume 
element. To illustrate, the overall indirect 
cost distribution to item I11, Traffic Servicing 
Expense per Revenue Passenger Enplaned, 
$276.3 million in the 4700 and 4800 series, 
but the unit input value changed from $2.12 
(4703) to $2.02 (4803) because the volume 
element changed from 130,185 (4703) to 
137,019 (4803). 

Up to this point the Members of Congress 
are in general agreement with the Bureau 
and other parties on how the indirect costs 
should be allocated on a unit basis. Beyond 
this point, however, the Members of Con- 
gress believe the costing methodology em- 
ployed by the other parties is unduly pre- 
judicial to high load factor and short-haul 
passengers, and unduly preferential to low 
load factor and longer haul passengers, be- 
cause by using average costs to distribute 
certain traffic servicing, aircraft servicing, 
reservation and sales expenses, there occur 
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several different unjustifiable shifts in the 
cost burden. 

To illustrate, when average cost inputs are 
assigned to enplaned passengers, those flights 
with a 20 percent load factor are charged 
with one-fourth the traffic servicing, reser- 
vation and sales costs of a flight with an 80 
percent load factor, even though in the real 
world both flights are serviced with the same 
amount of physical facilities and labor when 
the same type of equipment is employed. In 
other words, such an average cost allocation 
prefers the former, who carries a relatively 
less proportion of such costs, and prejudices 
the latter, who is required to assume a greater 
proportion of the applicable costs, 

To add insult to injury, under the Bureau's 
costing methodology a greater aircraft and 
traffic servicing, reservation and sales charge 
will be distributed to stations and flights 
which experience no change in traffic when 
the system-wide traffic flow declines, and vice 
versa, This will occur even though in the 
real world the same facilities and labor 
are utilized to provide such service at the 
station, 

The shifting of allocated indirect costs 
from low load factor flights to high load 
factor flights is unduly prejudicial to short- 
haul passengers and unduly preferential to 
long-haul passengers under the Bureau’s and 
other’s costing methodology because in most 
cases they have programed their economic 
models to provide for a higher load factor on 
the short-haul services. In other words, in 
their economic models short-haul passengers 
cross-subsidize medium and long-haul pas- 
sengers, The greater the difference in the load 
factor, the greater the injustice. 

A related but slightly different problem 
arises with respect to costs allocated on a 
departure basis, as well as an enplaned basis. 
The issue being raised at this point is tricky 
to say the least, but it is the key to being 
able to understand the meaning of the sta- 
tistical data and the reason why indirect costs 
have always had a close one-to-one relation- 
ship to direct costs at all distances. 

It is a well established fact in this phase 
that given a fixed number of block hours, 
an increase in the average length of haul/ 
block time will reduce the number of de- 
partures and enplanements, and vice versa; 
see BC-4800 series and 4900 series. The re- 
duction in the number of departures and 
enplanements will in turn increase the aver- 
age aircraft and traffic servicing cost assigned 
to each unit; ibid. and supra., 10. This change 
of course will be directly proportional to the 
change in average block time since the over- 
all cost pool for the category of service will 
remain the same because the total number 
of block hours, and the ratio of direct to 
indirect costs, will not be changed. This by 
the way conforms to the facts of the real 
world, 

Observe, however, how ingeniously the 
costing methodology shifts long-haul pas- 
senger expenses to short-haul services. To 
illustrate, say an airline operates two air- 
craft and serves four stations each with an 
overall cost per diem of $100 for aircraft 
and traffic servicing. Aircraft One makes 5 
short-haul round trips, 1 hour each way, 
daily between points A and B, so that the 
average cost per departure is $20. The second 
aircraft makes one long-haul round trip, 5 
hours each way, daily between points C and 
D, which results in a $100 cost assigned per 
departure. The system average cost per de- 
parture for both segments is $33.33. Conse- 
quently, should the system average aircraft 
and traffic servicing costs be added as an 
arbitrary to the so-called line haul cost of 
each flight in a manner similar to that used 
by some parties, the short-haul traffic will be 
over-charged $13.33 per departure (67%), 
and the long-haul traffic will be under- 

Thus is uncovered the reason behind the 
anomaly of why regression analysis has his- 
torically indicated that length of haul is an 
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insignificant factor in airline costs. Why 
“The empirical data does not yield results 
cost theory would lead use to expect.” 13 
Ground servicing costs vary directly with 
length of haul because the overall cost at- 
tributed to a particular activity (aircraft 
servicing, traffic servicing, reservation and 
sales) remains relatively the same regard- 
less of changes in the volume elements. As 
the average length of haul/block time de- 
creases, the ground facilities and person- 
nel are more fully utilized, and the costs per 
departure and enplanement decline accord- 
ingly. Thus the assumption that all other 
things being equal, shorter flight stages will 
be more expensive is erroneous. All other 
things are not equal because shorter flight 
stages tend to increase the use of terminal 
facilities, thereby reducing the amount of 
such costs that must be allocated to each 
flight. Accordingly, any cost analysis which 
fails to take this fact into account is prima 
facie unrealistic. 

This is of course the crux of the ac- 
counting problem. The costing methodology 
advanced by the Bureau and other parties 
for spreading the aircraft servicing, traffic 
servicing, reservation and sales cost pools 
to various mileage brackets does not take 
into consideration differences in the utiliza- 
tion of ground facilities at these varying 
distances. As a result, their front-end load 
costing approaches saddle the short-haul 
passengers with long-haul passenger costs. 

There are several different ways of demon- 
strating this phenomenon. One is to examine 
the relationship of indirect costs to direct 
costs by classes of equipment at 0 miles 
as shown in the Bureau's computer run R6, 
of the 4900 series: 


Ratio of 

indirect 

costs 

Direct Indirect to direct 
cost costs 


$2, 229. 12 


$776.70 


This table shows a decline in the ratio of 
indirect to direct costs by length of haul/ 
block time when equipment classes normally 
assigned to markets with different distances 
are compared. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that according to the costing meth- 
odology employed by the Bureau, had the 
average length of haul/block time used for 
the 2-Engine Fan Jet been applied to the 
4-Engine Wide Body Jet, the indirect costs 
at 0 miles for that latter type of equipment 
would have declined accordingly. 

There is another interesting phenomenon 
which this table discloses. When future cost 
projections are based upon the Bureau's 
costing methodology, it is reasonable to fore- 
cast that the ratio of indirect costs to direct 
costs for 3-Engine Wide Body Jets and other 
aircraft will diminish by mileage brackets 
as the equipment is assigned to shorter and 
shorter flight hops, even though the overall 
ratio will remain the same. This is of course 
a reflection of what happens in the real world 
as ground facilities become more fully 
utilized. At the same time it represents a 
direct contradiction to the historical expecta- 
tion of cost theory that indirect costs will 
increase at length of haul/block time 
decreases. As a result, it provides another 
explanation of why empirical data has never 
supported the cost thesis that increases in 
length of haul/block time, density of traffic, 
and average block speed would have some 
impact on the level of average costs. Or more 
charged $66.67 per departure. 
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tacitly, why the facts have never agreed 
with the logic. 

The nub of the problem is simply this— 
airline economists have always treated air- 
craft and traffic servicing, etc. costs as an 
identifiable absolute expense (y=a+bx, 
wherein ‘a’ represents the arbitrary or termi- 
nal charge), whereas in point of fact such 
expenses are relative costs dependent in part 
upon the length of haul/block time. As 
stated previously, any cost analysis which 
does not take this fact into consideration is 
simply unrealistic. 

There are naturally several different ways 
that this utilization factor can be taken into 
account for the purposes of determining the 
lawful fare structure. One would be to weight 
the costs by mileage brackets to reflect what 
the expenses would actually be if all flights 
were operated at that distance. This change 
would of course tend to reduce the amount 
of indirect costs allocated to each short-haul 
service and increase the amount allocated to 
each long-haul service; the overall average 
cost and ratio of direct and total cost to 
indirect costs would remain the same. 

Another method would be to base the 
distribution of the indirect costs attributable 
to aircraft servicing, traffic servicing, reserva- 
tion and sales upon a trended ratio of in- 
direct costs to direct costs. Although there 
is no method for spreading such expenses 
over the various joint services which can 
be characterized as correct in the absolute 
sense, this method seems to be the most 
acceptable because it tends to place cost 
values on the various services which bear a 
relationship to the real world. This can be 
demonstrated rather quickly. In the illus- 
tration given above, the total terminal cost 
for stations A, B, C, and D is $400 per day; 
the total flight time is 20 hours daily; so 
that the terminal cost per flight hour aver- 
ages $20. Thus, under this costing method- 
ology, given the one hour flight time be- 
tween points A and B, the terminal cost 
which would be allocated to each flight is 
$20, the cost per departure in the example. 
Similarly, the flight time between points 
C and D is five hours each way, so that the 
resulting allocated terminal cost would be 
$100, again the amount in the example. 
Finally, the average cost per departure is 
$33.34 ($20 x 1.667 hours), vs. $33.33 in the 
illustration. 

For all the reasons outlined above, the 
Members of Congress therefore believe that 
it is feasible, reasonable, and expedient, for 
the Examiner and the Board to use a ratio 
technique based upon the relationship of 
indirect costs to direct or total costs for 
the distribution of such costs to sales and 
revenues at various distances for the pur- 
pose of determining a lawful fare structure. 
Furthermore, the Members of Congress are 
of the opinion that the Examiner and Board 
must find that on the basis of the facts, any 
other costing methodology advanced so far 
on the record in this phase is unjust and 
unreasonable, and unduly preferential to 
longer haul passengers, and unduly prej- 
udicial to shorter haul passengers, and 
therefore unlawful for the purposes of this 
phase of the investigation. 


VI 


Having resolved the anomaly between fact 
and logic, it is clear on the record that the 
major portion, if not all, operating costs of 
& regularly scheduled airline are directly or 
indirectly proportional to direct costs and 
block time at all distances. Given this fact, 
it is reasonable to conclude that changes in 
block time/length of haul and average speed 
will have no significant effect whatsoever 
upon a carrier’s total operating need per 
block hour by type of equipment at any 
distance, when the magnitude of the opera- 
tion remains relatively stable. Conversely, it 
also means that such changes in block time/ 
length of haul and average speed will have 
& substantial impact on the total operating 
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need per mile at various distances when such 
hourly costs are mathematically converted 
to a mileage basis—even when the distance 
remains the same. 

A better feeling for this latter statement 
can be acquired by quickly reviewing the 
development of economic thinking discuss- 
ed earlier. In the early 1940’s—when the 
DC-3 predominated—there was practically 
no difference at all between U.S. airlines 
with respect to average speed and capacity. 
As a result, Mr. Crane was able to rather 
quickly adduce the fact that the industry 
had no economies of scale and a relatively 
small fixed cost burden. Later, when larger 
four-engine aircraft were introduced towards 
the end of World War II, the variations in 
capacity began to cause the size of the air- 
craft, load factor, route structure and daily 
utilization rate to become important cost 
factors as Messrs. Koontz, Proctor and Dun- 
can pointed out. Again, when these aircraft 
were subsequently replaced by even faster 
and longer ranged propeller aircraft, the in- 
creasing variations in block speed caused 
length of haul/block time and average speed 
to become more important factors in deter- 
mining the cost per mile. At the same time, 
because these variations did not have any 
material impact upon those expenses which 
are directly or indirectly related to block 
time, these changes in length of haul and 
average speed did not have any significant 
effect on the level of overall costs. This of 
course was the cause of the fact vs. logic 
anomaly which confused Messrs. Proctor, 
Duncan, Cherington, Wheatcroft, and Caves, 
as well as most airline executives of that 
day. Finally, when the jets were introduced 
with their even larger capacity and wider 
variations in block speed between long and 
short hauls, the impact upon the cost per 
mile taper was substantial. Nevertheless, once 
again, the level of total cost, and the ratio 
direct and total costs to indirect costs re- 
mained relatively stable, and Dr. Miller’s 
linear programing model suggested optional 
hubpoint routings were more economical and 
efficient.“ 

Thus the air transportation industry has 
always been characterized by economies of 
density, a relatively small fixed cost burden, 
constant costs, and a lack of any significant 
economies of scale. The only difference be- 
tween airline operating costs today and those 
in 1925 is simply that the availablity of 
equipment with greater capacity and higher 
block speeds has made the economies of den- 
sity a much more significant factor in deter- 
mining an economical and efficient pattern 
of service and its accompanying fare struc- 
ture, and vice versa. 

vir 


On the basis of the prior findings of Messrs, 
Crane, Koontz, Gill, Bates, Proctor, Dun- 
can, Cherington, Wheatcroft, Caves, Miller, 
Jordan, and the Board, as well as the data 
and testimony presented by the Members of 
Congress and other parties to this investiga- 
tion, it may be reasonably concluded that: 

1, There are no economies of scale in air 
transportation except where aircraft utiliza- 
tion is extremely low; 

2. Average costs tend to be constant, and 
the fixed cost burden is relatively small; 

3. The major portion of all air transporta- 
tion costs, if not all costs, are related directly 
or indirectly to block time by type of equip- 
ment, because those indirect costs which do 
not appear on the surface to be proportional 
with elapsed flying time nevertheless do vary 
directly with length of haul/block time; 

4. The economies of density is an impor- 
tant factor in establishing an airline fare 
structure and pattern of service because air- 
craft capacity, type of equipment, and load 
factor are important elements in determin- 
ing the unit cost of service; 
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5. Changes in average speed, length of hop, 
and length of haul do not have any material 
impact upon costs which are proportional to 
block time; and 

6. Any analysis of the cost structure and 
fare structure which does not take into con- 
sideration the density of traffic flows, as well 
as aircraft capacity, load factors, block hours 
and miles flown, cost per hour and mile, and 
block speed is unrealistic. 


IV. REVENUE NEED: COST OF SERVICE 
I 


Based upon the Statements of Position 
filed with the Examiner on October 15, 1971, 
all of the parties to this proceeding are in 
general agreement with the Members of Con- 
gress that, should the Examiner and the 
Board adopt the formula approach for de- 
termining the lawfulness of domestic air 
passenger fares, then a single uniform fare 
formula should be utilized with no preferen- 
tial treatment afforded to any carrier or class 
of carrier. This approach to rate-making ap- 
pears to be reasonable, given the facts that 
there are no economies of scale in air trans- 
portation, average costs tend to be constant, 
and the fixed cost burden is relatively small. 

In addition, the other parties are also in 
general agreement with the Members of Con- 
gress that such a formula should be applied 
uniformly to all domestic markets without 
regard to differences in density of traffic in 
the markets, direction of travel, or the pres- 
ence or absence of competitive service, sub- 
ject to one important caveat, to wit: appli- 
cation of such a formula should be sufi- 
ciently flexible to permit the carriers to exer- 
cise their individual management skills and 
judgment where peculiarities in cost of serv- 
ice and marketing consideration arise. 

The underlying reason for adopting this 
position, at least on the part of the Members 
of Congress, is that, given the legal and tech- 
nical restraints associated with rate-making, 
it is simply not feasible to establish fares for 
thousands of city-pair markets having widely 
varying densities of traffic, price elasticities, 
costs of service, etc., without some sort of a 
fare formula; see Exhibits MOC 3E, F, G, J 
and K. Airline passenger fares are not estab- 
lished independently. Rather they have an 
interwoven relationship to each other, which 
is not only more complex than a spider’s 
web, but frequently much more fragile. For 
this reason, in designing any fare structure 
the rate-maker must take into consideration 
a number of technical, as well as discrimina- 
tory, factors, principally debasement and 
long and short haul problems, to avoid any 
possible disruptive circumstances, such as 
the “tumbling-domino” and “interlocking” 
effects, and the “hidden city”, “throwaway”, 
and “fare breaking” situations.”* History has 
repeatedly shown that any other approach to 
rate-making eventually leads to some sort of 
anomalies which cause the fares to become 
unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discrim- 
inatory, or unduly preferential or unduly 
prejudicial, and therefore unlawful. The for- 
mula approach, on the other hand, has pro- 
vided many forms of transportation and 
communication with a simpler, more effi- 
cient, and less expensive way to establish 
lawful charges. 


Ir 


The rate-making formula being advanced 
by the Members of Congress for construct- 
ing the fare structure was designed to take 
into consideration all of the foregoing fac- 
tors, among others, in meeting the revenue 
need of the air carriers at various distances. 
The formula is set forth in detail in Exhibits 
MOC 3G, 11, 15, 16, 17 and T-4, subject to 
the revisions outlined herein. As a result the 
formula is based upon a number of elements 
such as market demand, earnings, operating 
costs, passenger and aircraft circuitry, dilu- 
tion caused by marketing and legal consid- 
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erations to avoid discrimination, flight 
times, and mileage. 

Procedurally the application of the for- 
mula is rather simple. A direct or total cost 
per seat-hour is determined for each class 
of equipment from projected carrier costs. 
This hourly seat cost is then weighed with 
other classes of equipment providing ser- 
vice at various distances to produce an 
overall weighted seat-hour cost which is 
then applied to a ratio table to produce the 
revenue need of the carriers per passenger- 
hour at various distances given certain load 
factor, rate of return, dilution, etc., stand- 
ards, Next, because block times vary with 
direction of travel, time of day, day of the 
week, markets, and seasons of the year, it 
is necessary as a practical matter to mathe- 
matically convert the revenue need per pas- 
senger-hour into a varying rate per mile us- 
ing a known block speed curve which has 
been adjusted for known or projected cir- 
cultry and departure factors at various dis- 
tances. Finaily, again for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that is to avoid a multiplicity of 
rates per mile, it is desirable to methemat- 
ically withdraw an arbitrary amount by 
regression analysis (the least squares for- 
mula). The use of such an “arbitrary 
charge” permits the construction of a ta- 
pered mileage fare structure with just one 
or two constant rates per mile." 

There is one additional constraint. As 
noted earlier, the formula should be applied 
with some flexibility so as to allow for ad- 
justments where necessary. Such a need 
arises particularly when the fare computed 
on the mileage basis produces a revenue 
yield per hour which is substantially out of 
line with the norm. In these situations, the 
fare should be adjusted where practical in 
order to bring the yield per hour back into 
line with the revenue need of the carrier, 
provided marketing and other considera- 
tions permit. 
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Generally the design of the fare structure 
being put forth by the Members of Congress 
at this time, which is based upon Order 71- 
4-60 and the Direct Operating Costs sub- 
mitted by the Bureau from the carriers’ cost 
projections for 1972, is the same as that 
outlined in Exhibits MOC 11, 15, 16 and 17. 
There have, however, been several changes 
subsequent to the filing of those exhibits 
which are outlined herein. 

A. Rate of return. First, the rate of return 
has been raised from the 11.8 percent in Order 
71-4-60 to the 12 percent level authorized in 
Order 71-4-58. This raised the Operating 
profit to $950.4 million, and the Operating 
revenue need to $6,935.6 million. The new 
Return margin is 13.7%, the Return mark-up, 
15.9% of Operating expenses, with the ratios 
to Direct Operating Costs changed accord- 
ingly. 

B. Belly cargo revenue off-set. Second, the 
Direct Operating Costs per available seat have 
been reduced approximately 6.3% to off-set 
the belly cargo revenues pursuant to the 
Board’s direction in Order 71-4-60, to use the 
by-product method of costing. The 6.3 per- 
cent figure was derived by applying the belly 
cargo revenue figure set forth at page 1 of 
Appendix 4, Order 71-460, $404.3 million, 
against the Total operating expense for 
mixed service, $6,389.2 million. The resulting 
direct cost per available seat-hour is $5.40 
(vs. $5.75) for short and medium haul trips 
up to 2,000 miles, and $5.05 (vs. $5.35) for 
long-haul trips over 2,000 miles. 

C. Dilution rate. The third adjustment is 
Wimited to the long-haul markets, In Exhibit 
MOC 17, the Members of Congress used the 
dilution rates developed by the Bureau upon 
the basis of past carrier experience; 12% in 
the short and medium haul markets, 17% in 
the longer haul markets. The Members of 
Congress, however, are now of the opinion 
that recognition of any dilution rate in ex- 
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cess of 12% is unjustly discriminatory, un- 
duly preferential, and unduly prejudicial. 

It is now well established that unjust dis- 
crimination arises from charging like traffic 
unequal fares for like and contemporaneous 
service between the same points via the same 
routing. Preference and prejudice arise from 
charging unequal fares for different but re- 
lated services, or for similar services between 
the same points: Northern Consolidated Air., 
Proposed Fares; 34 C.A.B. 440, 452 (1961) 
In addition, in a case between passengers, the 
existence of competition is not a necessary 
element; the injury may be inferred; Hawai- 
ian Common Fare Case, 10 C.A.B. 921, 925 
(1949). 

To find a fare contrary to Sec. 404(b) of 
the Act, it is not enough that the Board find 
the fare discriminatory, preferential or prej- 
udicial, it must find it “unjustly” or “un- 
duly” so. All questions of discrimination 
under the Act are questions of degree since 
the statute prohibits only “unjust” discrimi- 
nation and “undue” preference or “undue” 
prejudice. 

Discount fares are not at issue in this phase 
of the investigation. Rather the issue is what 
amount of dilution flowing from such dis- 
count and other fares will be recognized by 
the Board for the purposes of establishing 
the full fare structure. In Phase 5 of this 
proceeding, the Members of Congress have 
argued that the lawfulness of a discount fare 
must take into consideration, among other 
things, its effect on other fares; i.e., the “rate- 
impact” test. To reduce or maintain the level 
of the full fare structure, a discount fare 
must do more than generate additional 
traffic—it must also foster an increase in the 
load factor by an inversely proportional 
amount. Otherwise, the special fare will not 
be economical in character because in the 
long-run the fare structure will have to be 
increased, regardless of the amount of addi- 
tional traffic generated. In other words, the 
rate-impact tests draws the line between 
lawful and unjust discrimination at that 
point where the gain of one person is at the 
expense of another person in the form of a 
higher fare. 

In general, the computation of past dilu- 
tion set forth in Exhibit BC-6008, et al. 
indicates that it would be reasonable to 
establish a mark-up or adjustment factor of 
not more than 13.6 percent (a 12% dilution 
rate) for all markets of distances up to 1,000 
miles. These markets constitute approxi- 
mately 76 percent of the domestic traffic, Ex- 
hibit MOC 30. Beyond 1,600 miles, BC-6008 
indicates that a 20.34 percent adjustment is 
required based upon past experience. How- 
ever, since a 20.56% mark-up (a 17% dilution 
rate) would result in a six percent higher fare 
for full fare passengers than a 13.6% adjust- 
ment, the key legal question is whether 
recognition of such an adjustment is or will 
be unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferen- 
tial, or unduly prejudicial. 

(The Members of Congress are willing to 
concede arguendo, at least at this time, that 
a 13.6% mark-up does in fact result in some 
benefit to a passenger paying the full fare, or 
at least does not result in an injury to such 
& passenger in the form of a greater fare than 
would otherwise be charged absent such a 
mark-up/dilution rate.) 

C(1). Discrimination. The underlying jus- 
tification for discount fares is the fostering 
of more economical and efficient air trans- 
portation, Given the industry's phenomenon 
that the cost of a given aircraft flying a 
specific route is about the same regardless 
of the number of passengers carried, judicious 
use of discount fares can result in a benefit 
to passengers paying the full fare either in 
the form of lower fares or a greater magni- 
tude of service geared to their travel needs 
at the same fare. Beyond this point, the 
carriage of additional persons at a discount 
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fare will result in injury to such a passenger 
in the form of higher fares needed by the 
air carriers to supply them with revenues 
sufficient to enable them to provide the ex- 
panded service to discount passengers.” 

When this occurs, the passenger paying 
the full fare is in effect subsidizing out of 
his pocket both the discount fare passenger 
and the air carrier. 

Sec. 1002(e) (1) and (2) of the Act require 
the Board to take into consideration the ef- 
fect of rates upon the movement of traffic 
and the need in the public interest for ade- 
quate and efficient air transportation at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service. As used therein, the term “pub- 
lic interest” is not a carte blanche, but 
rather limited to the provision of needed 
transportation.“ To charge those persons in 
a mature, captive market who need adequate 
and efficient air transportation a greater fare 
simply because (1) that is what the traffic 
will bear," and it (2) would enable other 
persons in a growth market to make dis- 
cretionary trips and thereby (3) expand the 
air carrier's operation and investment, would 
be tantamount to taxation. 

While it might be argued that it may be 
socially desirable to provide air transporta- 
tion for every person who desires such serv- 
ice regardless of the value of the service to 
him, that is a question of social policy, not 
transportation policy. As such, that policy 
decision must be determined jointly by the 
Congress and the President.“ Until they see 
fit to change the statute, Sections 404(b) 
and 1002(e) (1) and (2) must be read to- 
gether. At present, these sections bar injury 
to the passenger paying the full regular fare. 

It is clear on the record in this proceeding 
that the transportation of discount fare and 
full fare passengers on the same carrier, via 
the same routing, pertains to the provision 
of like and contemporaneous service to like 
traffic between the same points. Accordingly, 
for the reasons outlined above, the Examiner 
and the Board must find that the recognition 
of a dilution rate in excess of 12 percent (a 
13.6% mark-up) for the purposes of estab- 
lishing the fare structure for passengers pay- 
ing the full fare is unjustly discriminatory 
to such passengers. 

C(2). Preference and prejudice. Turning 
now to the question of preference and 
prejudice, the recognition of a 13.6% mark- 
up (12% dilution rate) for short and me- 
dium haul fares and 20.5% (a 17% dilution 
rate) for longer haul markets would prefer 
short and medium haul passengers, and 
prejudice long haul passengers. Such dis- 
crimination is undue unless justified by spe- 
cial circumstances, among which may be 
compelling competitive relationships, actual 
differences in cost of service, or similar recog- 
nized transportation standards; Hawaiian 
Common Fare Case, 925. 

Concededly, competition is a legitimate 
matter for consideration in rate-making; 
nevertheless, the bare allegation or possibil- 
ity of competition is insufficient without 
some factual evidence on the record of a 
“compelling” competitive relationship be- 
tween carriers which requires a carrier to 
grant the preference. Courts have observed 
that because of the danger of a mere invoca- 
tion of competition as a justification for a 
rate discrimination, both the regulatory 
agencies and the courts must require sub- 
stantial proof of actual economic need for 
@ particular fare. The need for such factual 
evidence is particularly great in the case of 
preference and prejudice between ports and 
localities because such discrimination carries 
with it the power to foster or retard devel- 
opment of such communities; see brief of 
Members of Congress in Phase 4. 

The record in this or other phases fail to 
satisfy the burden of proof to show any 
compelling competition in short and medium 
haul markets. There is no demonstration 
that in these markets there is a rivalry so 
keen as to require long-haul markets to be 
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charged a six percent greater dilution mark- 
up. Similarly, there has not been shown on 
the record to date any significant actual 
difference in cost of service between short/ 
medium haul and long haul carriage which 
would justify granting a preferential dilu- 
tion mark-up to short/medium haul pas- 
sengers. In the absence of any demonstrated 
cost difference, compelling competitive need, 
or other factors to warrant the discrimina- 
tion, it must be concluded that a preference 
and prejudice between short/medium and 
long haul passengers with respect to the ad- 
justment factor for dilution is undue and 
therefore unlawful. 
Iv 


Accepting a 12 percent dilution rate as 
being just and reasonable, along with the 
change made for the rate of return, as out- 
lined previously, it mathematically follows 
that under the Board’s standards a regular 
full fare should not be greater than about 
4.9 times the direct cost per available seat in 
order to comply with the requirements of 
Sections 1002(e) (2) and (5) of the Act. Ap- 
plying this ratio number to the direct cost 
per available seat, adjusted to off-set belly 
cargo revenues, supra., it is found that a 
coach fare of $26.50 per passenger-hour in 
market pairs of less than 2,000 miles, and 
$25.00 in all markets over 2,000 miles, would 
be just and reasonable on a straight cost and 
earnings basis, subject to further examina- 
tion. 

The Members of Congress tested the results 
of this mathematical computation several 
different ways to ascertain if such a fare 
structure would in fact meet the revenue 
needs of the carriers as determined by Order 
71-460, and the standards therein. One such 
test compared revenue yield and revenue 
need by type of equipment. (As far as we are 
aware, the Members of Congress are the only 
party to make such a comparison on an 
equipment type basis.) The study indicated 
the fare structure was not fully compensa- 
tory at all distances for three groups of 
trunkline aircraft: 3-Enginme Fan-jet, 4- 
Engine Turbo-jet, and 4-Engine Turbo-prop. 
Such results of course were to be anticipated 
since the more efficient aircraft will pro- 
duce above average revenues, and the less ef- 
ficient aircraft will produce below average 
revenue yields. However, in the short and 
medium haul markets the deficiency of the 
8-Engine Fan-jet was extremely small; just 
$12.80 on a need of $1,469.60 per aircraft- 
hour. In addition, it should not be over- 
looked that 3-Engine Fan-jets carry a large 
portion of the traffic in these markets, and 
two trunk-carriers (National and Northwest) 
do not operate any 2-Engine equipment in 
these markets. In view of all of these facts, 
the Members of Congress believe it is just 
and reasonable to raise the level of the short/ 
medium haul fares slightly from a straight 
cost and earnings rate of $26.50 per hour to 
$26.70 per hour. While it is true, that based 
upon past experience, this 20¢ increase per 
passenger-hour may cause a very slight re- 
duction in the actual load factor of some of 
the other aircraft, it does nevertheless pro- 
vide the additional revenue necessary to 
make the 3-Engine Fan-jet fully compensa- 
tory at a 54% load factor at a nominal cost 
of not more than $1.00 to the fare at 1,900 
miles. 

Following this final adjustment the 4- 
Engine Turbo-jet and 4-Engine Turbo-prop 
would be fully compensatory at a 58% load 
factor in short and medium haul markets, 
and total annual revenues for the domestic 
trunk carriers would exceed the industry’s 
objective of $6,935.3, supra., by a small mar- 
gin. 

V. VALUE OF SERVICE 

Sec. 1002(e)(1) requires that the Board 
also take into consideration the effect of 
fares upon the movement of traffic. For this 
reason, the Members of Congress commis- 
sioned the firm of Sindlinger & Co. to under- 
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take a nationwide market survey to deter- 
mine if the fare structure which they had 
designed to fulfill the requirements of Sec. 
1002(e) (2), (3), (4), and (5) was also con- 
sidered fair and reasonable in the market 
place. It should be emphasized the purpose 
of the survey was to determine the reason- 
ableness of such fares, as opposed to their 
price elasticity. Under the law, when value 
of service in a particular market area is not 
greater than cost plus profit, Sections 1002 
(d), (e) (1) and (e) (5) read together re- 
quire the Board to (1) reduce the fares in 
those markets below cost plus profit, and 
then (2) raise the fare in other markets, 
where value of service permits, by an equiva- 
lent amount, 

Three cycles were conducted. On the basis 
of the last two cycles, Mr. Sindlinger, who 
represented the firm, found that at all dis- 
tances fares greater than those found neces- 
sary to meet the revenue needs of the carrier 
were marketable; Exhibit MOC 8B. That is 
to say, the fare structure based upon cost 
and earnings by the Members of Congress 
would not have an adverse impact upon the 
movement of traffic. Accordingly, it is rea- 
sonable for the Examiner and the Board to 
find that the fare structure proposal of the 
Members of Congress also complies with the 
requirements of Sec. 1002(e)(1), and that 
fully allocated cost plus a just and reason- 
able profit is the controlling element in set- 
ting the fare structure at all distances. 


VI. ZONE OF REASONABLENESS 
I 


The Members of Congress accept in prin- 
ciple the concept of a vertical zone of rea- 
sonableness as being in the public interest 
and in accordance with mandate of Act for 
the Board to consider competition to the 
extent necessary to assure the sound deyel- 
opment of an air transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the needs of the nation; 
Sec. 102(d). 

Ir 


The facts in the record indicate that the 
value of service greatly exceeds the cost 
of service, and that a sizable portion of the 
traffic is composed of a mature, captive, mar- 
ket; Exhibit MOC 8B, Given this situation, 
airline executives left to themselves would 
be sorely tempted by competitive pressures 
to capture most of this excess value in the 
service through modes of competition other 
than price—flight frequencies, equipment, 
seating, meals, stewardess outfits, etc.— 
since entry of new airlines to the market is 
limited. This would only engender another 
round of service improvements and signifi- 
cant cost increases, rather than a shar- 
ing of the gain in potential productivity of 
the newest aircraft with the consumers, Un- 
der this situation, the need for a higher fare 
would often appear to indicate a failure of 
the carrier to meet the Board’s minimum 
ratemaking standards and hence a need to 
investigate the fares, whereas the filing of 
a lower fare manifests a desire by the car- 
rier to provide a more economical and effi- 
cient form of adequate service than outlined 
by the standards, such as higher load factors, 

For these reasons, the Members of Con- 
gress believe that the maximum rate should 
be $26.70 in all markets up to 2,000 miles, 
and $25.00 per hour in all markets over 
2,001 miles. The corresponding minimum 
rates should be 15% lower, or $23.00 per hour 
in all markets of distances less than 2,000, 
and $21.30 per hour in all markets over 2,001. 
Complementary mileage rates, computed 
upon the basis of the adjusted block 
times in Exhibit MOC 15, would be: $11.50 
plus 4.6¢ per mile minimum, and $13.35 plus 
5.34¢ per mile maximum, under 2,000 miles; 
over 2,001 miles, $10.65 plus 4.24¢ per mile 
minimum, and $12.50 plus 5.0¢ per mile max- 
imum, 

Although it is desirable to use only a sin- 
gle arbitrary charge for all distances, along 
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with a slowly changing taper, the recent in- 
troduction of the wide body jets—which have 
significantly lower revenue needs per seat 
compared to conventional jets—has caused 
a very sudden and sharp drop in revenue need 
at a distance of about 2,000 miles. As a re- 
sult, should a single arbitrary charge and 
tapered or varying rate per mile be used 
under these circumstances, some persons 
traveling between 1,000 and 2,000 miles may 
not pay a fully compensatory fare, while 
others traveling a greater distance may be 
over-charged, thereby causing over-capacity 
to be scheduled in these markets. Whether 
this is a permanent or merely a transition 
situation is not clear at present. Conse- 
quently, for all these reasons, it is reasonable 
at present to base the fare structure upon 
different arbitrary charges. 
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Carrier fare proposals falling within the 
Tange outlined above should not be subject 
to suspension on grounds of unreasonable- 
ness, but should be subject to suspension if 
the Board is of the opinion that such a fare 
may be unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential, or unduly prejudicial. The injury 
flowing from such unlawfulness is irrepa- 
rable, and not necessarily confined to the 
amount of discrimination in the fare alone. 


VII. BLOCK HOURS 
I 


The domestic fare structure should be 
based upon complementary block-hour and 
mileage formulas. The revenue block hour 
should be computed for each mileage bracket 
on the basis of published or projected sched- 
uled ramp-to-ramp non-stop times by equip- 
ment type. These individual block times 
should then be weighted to produce a com- 
posite of the aircraft of the existing or pro- 
jected flee and adjusted for circuitry and en 
route stops normally experienced by pas- 
sengers and equipment at that distance. Ex- 
hibit MOC 15. Because actual block times 
vary from flight to flight, day to day, market 
to market, etc., it is not reasonable at present 
to calculate block-hours to more than one- 
tenth of an hour. Any finer tuning will re- 
sult in mathematical discrepancies (TR: 
4407-4413) because the state of the art of 
flying is simply not yet that precise. The 
Board, for example, has defined scheduled 
flight time to mean a flight which is com- 
pleted within the block to block time allowed 
in the schedule plus 15 minutes (one fourth 
of an hour), 14 C.F.R. 234.1(d). One-tenth of 
an hour is 2.5 times more precise than that 
standard. 

Ir 


While the question of revenue hours is one 
of first impression here, it is not a new con- 
cept to aviation or other means of trans- 
portation. Aircraft, ships, buses, u-haul trail- 
ers, etc. have historically been charged on 
both fixed and variable hourly and mileage 
charges. James G. Woodley, Vice President, 
Western Air Express, first broached the idea 
for basing fares for scheduled air transporta- 
tion services on the passenger hour in 1929; 
Exhibit MOC-4. In 1950, the firm of Ernst 
& Ernst suggested expressing revenue per 
flight hour as the revenue standard for 
evaluating scheduled airline operations.“ 

Subsequently, in 1953, Dr. Ronald E, Miller 
similarly suggested the revenue hour as a 
costing, pricing and regulatory tool.™ Finally, 
of course, witness Richard W. Klabzuba has 
long championed the revenue hour as a 
management and regulatory tool; Exhibit 
MOC 3. 

The principal difference between the com- 
plementary revenue hour approach and the 
straight mileage method is that under the 
hourly system explicit block time standards, 
based upon past experience, are used for rate- 
making, whereas under the mileage procedure 
such block times are treated as being an im- 
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plicit or inherent factor. The importance of 
block times in determining the cost of serv- 
ice at various distances has been demon- 
strated in this phase of the proceedings with 
the Exhibits in the BC-4600, 4700, 4800 and 
4900 series, and the extensive cross-examina- 
tion thereon. In point of fact, most (if not 
all) of the Bureau’s mileage costs varied only 
with changes in block times (TS and TC) 
since the various cost pools, block hours, and 
miles flown were generally held constant. 

Overlooked by most parties, however, was 
the fact that on the sales side of the coin, the 
revenue need per hour remained the same, 
even though the taper per mile changed; TR: 
4424-4434, Thus, as a result of this back door 
approach, the Members of Congress believe 
the Bureau and air carriers by their actions 
and evidence on the record in this phase have 
demonstrated conclusively the importance of 
using both known block times and miles in 
establishing the revenue need at various dis- 
tances. 

rr 


Essentially the revenue hour is merely a 
shadow price like the rate per mile. However 
it has several important advantages over the 
mile which should not be ignored. First, be- 
Cause a revenue per hour rate is significant- 
ly more stable with distance than the tapered 
rate per mile, it is much easier to determine 
and compare revenue need with revenue yield 
on an hourly basis. In regard to this point it 
should be noted that no party other than 
the Members of Congress attempted to fore- 
cast the net yield, operating profit, gross 
earnings, net earnings with and without in- 
terest, and cash flow on a distance basis. The 
Members of Congress were able to do so with- 
out the benefit of a computer because their 
initial revenue projections were made on a 
block hour basis. By using the more stable 
revenue standard, the Members of Congress 
were able to identify and give appropriate 
recognition to deviations in yield and cost 
caused by variations in block speed, equip- 
ment mix, dilution, etc.; Exhibit MOC-20. 

A second advantage of the revenue hour 
approach is that the yield per hour gives a 
more precise projection of annual revenues. 
When aircraft fly slower or faster, the yield 
per mile is not affected, whereas the yield 
per hour and yield per annum will change 
unless the magnitude of the operation (the 
annual utilization rate) is changed.™ Par- 
enthetically, unless the annual utilization 
rate is changed, total annual costs will re- 
main the same. 

Third, the revenue hour is non-linear. As 
a result, revenue hour data proffers addition- 
al information which can foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in air transportation (Sec. 
102) and enable management to become 
aware of more profit-making opportunities. 
For example, many optional passenger rout- 
ings will produce a higher yield per hour and 
a lower yield per mile. Under the complemen- 
tary hour system such proposals would be ex- 
plored by management for their profit-mak- 
ing potential, whereas under the exclusive 
mileage approach used in the past many of 
these opportunities have been overlooked for 
& long time as being unrealistic.” 
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In the past the primary argument advanced 
against adoption of the revenue hour ap- 
proach has been that there is no diference 
between a yield per mile and a yield per 
hour; and that while actual mileage flown 
between two points might vary somewhat 
because of deviations from the great circle 
route, the block time is subject to much 
greater variations from day to day, market 
to market, season to season, etc. Neverthe- 
less, when the cards were laid on the table 
as to whether fares should be based on 
flight time instead of distance, no party 
presented any statistical information or 
other fact of any kind, nor any written or 
oral testimony, to support the premise that 
there is no difference between a revenue yield 
per hour and a revenue yield per mile. 
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Quite the contrary, the Members of Con- 
gress proffered an extensive amount of 
factual data as well as written and oral 
testimony demonstrating conclusively that 
there is in fact a significant difference be- 
tween a yield per revenue hour and per 
revenue mile, both from a mathematical and 
practical every day viewpoint; Exhibits MOC 
1, 3, 22, T-1, and T-4. In Exhibit MOC 1, 
actual revenue per mile and revenue per 
hour figures were compared side by side. 
These figures showed there is a difference, a 
fact which no party has so far disputed on 
the record. 

Equally important, it is clear from Exhibit 
MOC 1 that average revenues per hour 
($6.23) derived by adding up the average 
revenue per hour figures by routes is different 
than the average revenue per hour ($6.36) 
acquired by dividing total hours into total 
revenues. On the basis of this fact, it can 
be reasonably concluded that an “average of 
the average block speeds” can differ from an 
average block speed obtained by dividing 
totals, even with the same type of equip- 
ment; and that both of these averages can 
in turn, be different than the average block 
speed per route; TR: 4416-4417. Which is 
to say, an average is not an average, is not 
an average. Accordingly, it must be con- 
cluded that as a matter of fact, there is a 
significant difference between a cost per 
mile and a cost per hour, and a revenue per 
mile and a revenue per hour, and that no one 
is able to compute one from the other with- 
out very specific information. 
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Sec. 1002 (e) (2) requires that in exercising 
and performing its duties with respect to the 
determination of rates for the carriage of 
persons, the Board shall take into considera- 
tion the need in the public interest of ade- 
quate and efficient transportation at the low- 
est cost (not a low cost, but rather the low- 
est cost) consistent with the furnishing of 
such service, As a result, because it is a 
phenomenon of air transportation that one 
optional routing for furnishing adequate and 
efficient service will produce the lowest cost 
per hour, and another the routing the lowest 
per mile, the Board is required by statute to 
consider both costing standards. 

Similarly, Sec. 1002(e) (5) requires that the 
Board consider the need of each air carrier 
for revenue sufficient to enable such air car- 
rier, under honest, economical and efficient 
management, to provide adequate and effi- 
cient air carrier service. Consequently, since 
it is also a phenomenon of air transportation 
that one optional routing for furnishing ade- 
quate and efficient service will produce a 
higher revenue yield per hour and per annum, 
than another routing which will produce a 
higher revenue yield per mile, the Board is 
again directed by law to consider both reve- 
nue standards. 

Given these facts and the law, the Exam- 
iner and the Board must find: (1) that there 
is In fact a significant difference between 
revenue and cost rates per mile and per hour; 
(2) that it is reasonable to require the air 
carriers to establish the domestic fare struc- 
ture on the basis of a complementary for- 
mula based upon block times and mileage 
between points; and (3) that any determina- 
tion of fares which does not take into con- 
sideration revenue and cost rates per mile 
and per hour does not comply with Sections 
404 and 1002, and therefore illegal. 


VIII. MILEAGE 
I 
All parties agree that the fare structure 
should be related to mileage in one way or 
another. Except for Braniff Airways, all of 
the parties believe the fare structure should 
be based upon airport-to-airport distance; 
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14 C.F.R. 247. The Members of Congress take 
no position as to whether passenger fares 
should be based upon airport-to-airport or 
city-to-city mileage, but rather than the 
mileage base used for regulating passenger 
fares should be the same as that used for 
regulating property and mail rates. No legal 
nor economic justification has been ad- 
vanced for using different rate-making mile- 
age bases for different but related services 
between the same points. Maintenance of 
two rate-making mileage bases is prima 
facie uneconomical and inefficient manage- 
ment, besides causing a preference to be 
granted in one case, and a prejudice in an- 
other. Such regulation does not foster sound 
economic conditions in air transportation. 
For these reasons, the utilization of different 
rate making mileage for passenger, property 
and mail rates does not comply with Sec- 
tions 102, 404 and 1002 of the Act, and is 
hence illegal. 
Ir 


Between the points of origin and points 
of destination, the distance should be based 
upon non-stop, great circle mileage without 
regards to route authorization or how the 
route is actually operated. Charging one 
passenger a fare based upon non-stop mile- 
age, and another a fare based upon author- 
ized or operated mileage obviously prefers 
the former and prejudices the latter. This 
discrimination is “undue” because it is not 
justified by special circumstances since a 
large portion of traffic, if not the overwhelm- 
ing majority of all other than non-stop 
traffic, will be charged non-stop mileage 
while traveling by way of circuitous inter- 
mediate points. In addition, since all of the 
rate-making formulas make an explicit or 
implicit allowance for circuity and depar- 
ture factors utilization of authorized or op- 
erated mileage would cause injury to certain 
passengers by charging them twice for the 
same service—once as a circuity factor, a 
second time as a mileage factor. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
Sec. 404(b) was enacted to prevent just this 
type of discrimination. No port or locality is 
entitled, as of right, to air transportation, 
but once that port or locality has been in- 
corporated into the national air transport 
system by way of a certificate of conven- 
lence and necessity, it is entitled by statu- 
tory right to equal treatment. It is not a 
function of transportation rate-making to 
deprive one locality of its natural advantage 
of location for the benefit of another, nor is 
a preference or prejudice justified solely be- 
cause it may develop an area and thereby 
eventually provide more business for the 
carrier. 

The Board has held that circuity in the 
airline route map reflects overall geographic 
and economic advantage, and a fare struc- 
ture which is consistent with such a route 
structure cannot be considered unduly prej- 
udicial; Hawaiian Common Fare Case, 37 
C.A.B, 296, 271-272 (1962). The key word 
here is “consistent” because a fare structure 
which sometimes is consistent with a route 
structure, and other times is not, is prima 
facie unduly preferential and prejudicial, 
and therefore unlawful. 

On the positive side, as noted above, non- 
stop, great circle mileage is a just and rea- 
sonable standard because all deviations from 
the straight-line course are taken into ac- 
count in the rate element through the cir- 
cuity factor. As a result, rates are at all times 
reasonably related to costs at all distances 
just as if each actual mile flown had been 
recorded on an odometer. Equally important, 
no one is double charged. 

Accordingly, pursuant to Sec. 404 and 
1002, the Examiner and Board must find that 
it is reasonable to base fares on nonstop, 
great circle mileage, and that any construc- 
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tion of fares on the basis of a combination 
of non-stop, authorized, and operated mile- 
age is unduly preferential and prejudicial, 
and consequently unlawful. 


IX. ROUTINGS 
I 


One of the key tariff rules directly or in- 
directly at issue in this proceeding is the 
proposed optional routing of local fare pas- 
sengers under the Open Routing rule, 14 
C.F.R. 221.41(d). Under this proposal, on- 
line passengers would be permitted to pro- 
ceed from the point of origin to the point 
of destination via any single carrier which 
is shown in the tariff as serving both such 
points; “To determine the carriers serving 
each point of origin, destination and inter- 
change, see the Index of Points of Origin 
and Destination in this tariff.” 

At present the various segments or points 
over which a person may be routed on a 
through or connecting flight is determined 
by the permissible routings usually pub- 
lished in a complex “diagrammatical” format 
in the carrier’s tariff, Passenger Routing 
Guide No. RG-1. These diagrammatical rout- 
ings, which are an integral part of the fare 
structure, generally (but not always) fol- 
low a linear service pattern; 14 C.F.R. 
221.41, 

Ir 


The controversy, if there really is one, 
arises because certain parties have alleged 
in the past that circuitous routing involve 
higher costs, and the need to limit such 
routings is dictated by the need to control 
costs and revenue yield. Nevertheless, no 
party has proffered any evidence to support 
this allegation. Indeed, as a practical mat- 
ter, no party could advance such proof for 
that position, because the facts on the rec- 
ord in this phase and Phase 4 clearly dem- 
onstrate that circuitous routings per se are 
not more expensive, but in point of fact 
can be less costly. 

In Phase 4, Exhibit BC-2966A showed that 
a 17% more circuitous routing (1,456 vs. 
1,245 miles) which passed directly over the 
destination point of Tulsa, is 6% less ex- 
pensive per aircraft trip ($3,007.96 vs. 
$3,189.10) to operate using the same class 
of equipment. Again in this phase, using 
the same routing for the purposes of il- 
lustration, this time mixing the classes of 
equipment, Exhibit MOC-22, Mlustration 
Ill (TR:2868-2874), it was demonstrated 
that the 17% more circuitous routing which 
still passes over the destination point of 
Tulsa, is 29.5 percent less expensive per seat 
trip ($39.52 vs. $22.17) with mixed equip- 
ment. 

These exhibits are not an exception to the 
rule, but instead an illustration of one of 
the inherent characteristics of transporta- 
tion by aircraft, to wit: each enroute stop 
has a complementary mileage value depend- 
ing upon the class of equipment utilized, 
and consequently for each such stop elim- 
inated by an optional routing, additional 
mileage may be operated in any direction 
whatsoever at no additional cost. Further- 
more, because it is a phenomenon of air 
transportation that costs are about the same 
regardless of the number of passengers, 
higher load factors on the more circuitous 
routings will increase the number of com- 
plementary miles which can be flown for 
each enroute stop eliminated. For these rea- 
sons optional routings, even via beyond 
points, are in many cases more economical 
and efficient than so-called direct routings. 
A fare structure which did not permit such 
patterns of service, especially when the eco- 
nomics of density dictate the need for such 
a pattern of service, infra, would be prima 
facie unjust and unreasonable, and unduly 
preferential and unduly prejudicial, and 
therefore unlawful. 
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The affect of optional routings on pattern 
of service should not be overlooked. More 
liberal routing options permit the establish- 
ment of a more flexible service patterns built 
around the economics of density. Frequency 
of service is an important marketing feature 
in air transportation. In thin markets, op- 
tional routings allow a reduction in direct 
service without a reduction in overall fre- 
quency, or conversely institution initially 
of less direct service in a new market. This 
latter feature was dramatically demonstrated 
earlier this month when Delta Air Lines in- 
augurated its new route between Washing- 
ton, D.C., Columbia, S.C., and Augusta, Ga. 
Delta entered the market against Eastern 
Air Lines with only one direct flight daily 
each way. At the same time, Delta changed 
its permissive routings to permit persons to 
travel between Washington and Columbia/ 
Augusta by way of Atlanta at the direct fare. 
This change of optional routings then al- 
lowed Delta to market 12 frequencies from 
three Washington airports with only one 
direct service from one airport; see The 
Washington Post (Thursday, Oct. 21, 1971) 
p. B6. Had Delta not been permitted to pro- 
vide these optional routings, the airline 
might have found it necessary for competi- 
tive reasons to schedule additional direct 
service at a greater total cost. These added 
flights would have almost certainly had a 
negative impact on the load factors of both 
Delta and Eastern. 

Iv 


Because of the impact of the economics 
of density on airline operations, the use of 
optional routings to change patterns of serv- 
ice is increasing. During the first nine and 
one-half months of 1971 (January 1 to Oc- 
tober 18), eighty-six “Routing Guide Re- 
vision Transmittal” sheets were filed with 
the C.A.B. on behalf of U.S. and Canadian 
air carriers by the Airline Tariff Publishers, 
Inc. Many others were filed directly with the 
Board by the carriers themselves. Forty- 
five of the statements of justification in these 
filings indicated the changes were being 
made to provide or reflect additional pas- 
senger routings, or to provide additional in- 
direct routing options. Another five pro- 
vided new additional second level passenger 
routing options. These two or three line jus- 
tifications usually covered more than one 
market, and upon occasions in the past, the 
entire system. 

More important, however, is the fact 20 
other changes were filed to reflect changes 
in service patterns and (in some cases) to 
provide additional passenger routing op- 
tions.” This fact raises an interesting ques- 
tion: If passenger routing options do not af- 
fect the pattern of service proffered, then 
why were almost 25% of all these changes 
filed to reflect changes in pattern of serv- 
ice? The answer is obvious, tariff rules do at 
present have an impact pattern of service, 
and this fact simply cannot be overlooked 
in establishing the domestic fare structure. 
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One more important fact (if not the most 
important consideration) which must be 
considered, is that where a change in the 
passenger routing options will permit a 
change in the pattern of service which can 
reduce the number aircraft-hours and pas- 
senger-hours flown, that change in passenger 
routing options will not only permit more 
economical and efficient service, but also 
promote safety in air transportation because 
exposure to an air carrier accident is related 
directly to hours flown rather than miles 
traversed. In 1967, it was suggested that 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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greater use of passenger routing options 
through hub-points might eventually per- 
mit the domestic air carriers to chop some 
75,000 hours per annum from their sched- 
ules; Exhibit MOC 3C. Subsequent events, in- 
cluding Delta's new service have substan- 
tiated the validity of that claim.” 


VI 


Failure to recognize all of these facts and 
provide more liberal routings in similar sit- 
uations—where the economies of density 
offer no tangible basis for objection—would 
constitute a failure to recognize and pre- 
serve one of the inherent advantages of air 
transportation contrary to the provisions of 
Sections 102(b) and 1002(e) (4) of the Act, 
Allegheny Fare Case, 34 C.A.B. 327, 333 
(1961); to regulate air transportation in 
such a manner as to assure the highest 
degree of safety in such transportation, Sec. 
102(b); to promote safety in air commerce 
Sec. 102(e); and the duty of every air car- 
rier to provide safe and adequate service 
in connection with such transportation, Sec. 
404(a); as well as the rate-making factors 
set forth in Subsections 1002(e) (2), (3), 
and (5), and therefore is illegal and unlaw- 
ful. The dictate of the Act is clear—Con- 
gress is adamant in its demand that every 
air carrier and the Board provide, promote, 
and regulate air transportation services in 
such a manner as to assure the highest de- 
gree of safety in air transportation. Nothing 
less will satisfy the Congress nor the Act. 


X. ROUNDING OF FARES 


Provision should be made in decreeing the 
fare structure to continue the policy of 
quoting fares plus tax in whole dollars since 
this policy has not been shown to be unlaw- 
ful. Whole dollar fares should be established 
after one rounding of the computed coach 
fare plus tax to the nearest whole dollar 
when fares are published on a separate point- 
to-point basis, and to no more than the 
nearest whole ten dollars when fares are 
published on an area or zone basis. While 
most airline prices are at present published 
on a point-to-point basis, it may be neces- 
sary in the near future to publish air fares 
on an area or zone basis to avoid disruptive 
tariff situations, supra. 18, being brought on 
by (1) the increasing impact of the econ- 
omies of density and technological aircraft 
advancements on the operation of an eco- 
nomical and efficient pattern of service by 
way of roundabout routings, and (2) the 
legal and technical restraints associated with 
rate-making. 


XI. PEAK/OFF-PEAK FARES 


Conceptually and factually price differen- 
tials by time of day, day of week, and sea- 
son of the year are desirable from a market- 
ing standpoint and necessary from a legal 
viewpoint to avoid undue preference and 
prejudice. The Department of Transporta- 
tion, for example, has demonstrated that 
up to 50% more traffic is carried at peak 
times on a time of day basis. Similarly, other 
parties have shown the existence of such 
peaks in other phases of this proceeding. 
To the extent such peak costs are at present 
being borne by non-peak passengers, they 
constitute an undue preference and preju- 
dice. 

Unfortunately, the carriers and the Board 
have not yet employed peak responsibility 
costing techniques, nor have these parties put 
such cost evidence into the record. As a re- 
sult, the record does not at present provide 
a basis for the prescription of any peak or 
off-peak differential in the form of a sur- 
charge or discount by time of day, day of 
week, or season of the year, and therefore 
none should be required nor allowed, with 
the exception of night coach which is in 
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being and has not been shown to be unlawful. 
However, a determination of whether night 
coach fares are, or are not, in point of fact 
lawful cannot be made on the basis of this 
record in the absence of peak/off-peak re- 
sponsibility costing data, 


XII. VERTICAL FARE STRUCTURE 


Prices for the various classes of service 
should bear some reasonable relationship to 
the regular coach fares after rounding to the 
whole dollar fare to avoid those situations 
where at present the coach fare in two mar- 
kets is $50, and the first-class fare is $65 in 
one market, and $66 or $64 in the other 
market, 

First-class fares should not be more than 
one-third of the coach fare, nor less than 20% 
greater. The maximum differential was de- 
termined by taking the full coach fare less 
12% for dilution, and then multiplying the 
remainder by 150% to take into account the 
approximate difference in space and service; 
0.88 x 1.50=1.32. The minimum rate was de- 
termined upon the basis of the Sindlinger 
study which showed a strong resistance to 
fares 20% greater than those found reason- 
able for coach service by the Members of 
Congress, and the testimony of Eastern Air 
Lines’ witness that only 15% of all flights 
are full at present. In other words, the Mem- 
bers of Congress accept the position of Trans 
World Airlines and others that, at least as 
far as 85% of all flights are concerned, the 
cost differential between coach and first-class 
is not significant, and that therefore value 
of service is the appropriate rate-making 
factor for determining the fare differential. 

Upon the basis of cost and value of service, 
the appropriate minimum and maximum 
fare differential for Economy Service should 
be 10% and 15% respectfully of the carrier’s 
prevailing coach fares. Likewise, it is reason- 
able to establish a minimum rate for Stand- 
ard, Regional, One-class, etc., fares, at a level 
5% greater than minimum and maximum 
coach fare; provided, the carrier charge such 
& rate in all markets, competitive and non- 
competitive. There has not been established 
upon the record in this proceeding any com- 
petitive relationship between the air carriers 
so keen as to compel a carrier to grant a 
preference in competitive markets, thereby 
prejudicing passengers traveling in non- 
competitive markets. 

Finally, the fare structure for special serv- 
ices—Jet Commuter, Air Shuttle, etc —should 
not be established in this phase. These op- 
erations have significantly different cost and 
traffic characteristics, and are of such size 
that they can be judged, and should be 
judged, on their own special fact situation. 


XIII. CONCLUSION 


The Members of Congress believe that 
complementary formulas based upon great 
circle mileage, adjusted block hours, and a 
flexible pattern of service based upon the 
economies of density and aircraft capability, 
should be decreed for the establishment of 
minimum and maximum rates of the fare 
structure, and lawful rules, regulations, and 
practices pertaining thereto. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/s/ Richard W. Klabzuba 
RICHARD W. KLABZUBA. 

Representative for Hon. John E. Moss, et 
al., Members of Congress. 

November 24, 1971. 
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FORMULA FOR DETERMINING FARE LEVEL (EXHIBIT MOC 11) 


seating configuration 
Percent 


125 130 


seat; 15.9 percent of he beak: 
coach service; per order 71- 
Operating revenue need yield) | a average available seat, 


Operating revenue need (yield) per nee ie coach eat 
at a 54 percent load factor; per order 71-4-60, p. 50 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Rate of return: inort by pae, order 71-4-58, 12 percent; 

used in app. 1, phase 7, order 71-4-60, 11.8 percent; adjust- 

ment needed in order 71-4-60 to produce a 12-percent rate of 
return, 1.0136933. 


REVENUE NEED (DOMESTIC TRUNKS) 


[Doliar amounts in millions] 


Col. 1 

with 

1,0136933 

App. 1, adjustment 
order to return 
71-60 element 


Investment. 
Rate of return (percent 


Return ne interest. 
Less interest 


-- $4,789.7  $4,789.7 
à 11.8 12.0 


$574.8 
168.0 


406. 8 
375.7 


782.5 
168.0 


Income tax. 


Taxable income 
Interest expense. 


Operating profit. 950. 4 
Operating expenses. 5,984.9 
Operating revenue. x 6, 935.3 
Return margin (operating profit as 

pe ercent of operating revenue, 
Return markup (operating 
percent of operating expense 
Belly cargo revenue 
Passenger operating expense. ei ate ese $5, rk 9 
Belly cargo revenue. 4.3 


13.7 
15.7 


Total operating expense, mixed service....... 


Belly cargo revenue as a percent of total 
operating expense, mixed service 


haul 


$5.75 $5.35 
- 36 34 


5.39 
5.40 


hibit M! 
Less belly cargo revenue e off-set o of 6.3 
percent......_. 


Direct Se per available seat-hour (ex- 
16/17, 


Direct cost per available seat- 
hour, passenger service... __. 

Direct cost per available seat-hour 
initially used for ratemaking -...__. . 
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18 Proctor & Duncan, Op, Cit., 291. 

1 Miller, Op. cit., 133; see also “Airline 
Scheduling, Route Patterns and Sales,” Paul 
S. Cline, 23 J. Air L. & Com. 164, 166 (Spring 
1956). 

15 According to Messrs. Gill and Bates air- 
line competition tends to push down revenues 
rather than pushing up costs. Gill and Bates, 
Op. cit., 616. 

1 “Debasement” of a fare structure occurs 
when either (1) a fare differential between 
two classes of service is changed without any 
accompanying significant change in the serv- 
ice provided, or (2) there is a substantial up 
or down grading of the character of a service. 
Generally, the reasons requiring a fare dif- 
ferential also demand a difference in the 
service provided in the form of speed, time 
of service, type of equipment or service fea- 
tures such as more or less luxurious or com- 
modious seating or other physical features 
(lounge, convertible seat-tables, etc.) or pas- 
senger amenities like reservations and com- 
plementary meal, liquor and movie service. 
The important distinction is the relative at- 
tractiveness of the service, and a fare struc- 
ture is debased when the distinction disap- 
pears. However, it should be noted the Board 
has held the mere fact that a characteristic 
of a service is added or deleted is not enough 
to justify the charging of a different fare, 
even when costs change; 26 C.A.B. 23, 24, 
28-30. 

“Long and short haul fares” refer to the 
charging of a greater compensation for trans- 
portation of like traffic for a shorter than a 
longer distance over the same line or route 
in the same direction, or to charge a greater 
compensation as a through fare than the ag- 
gregate of the intermediate fares (see fare 
breaking, infra). 

“Tumbling-domino effect” refers to the ef- 
fect of a particular fare in a given market on 
other fares of the same carrier in the same or 
other markets. 
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Ratio to direct operating cost per 
available seat in an all-coach 
seating configuration 


Percent 


Coach 125 130 


Basic full fare for coach service after adjustment for 12 per- 
cent dilution caused by joint, discount, or promotional fares, 
circuity, or other factors; 13. 6 percent markup on operating 
revenue need from average coach 

Short/medium haul service (up to 2, 


4.922 4.892 
5.52 $26.58 $26.42 
- $23.86 $24.86 $24.70 


assenger 
miles); $5.40 direct 


Long-haul services (2,001 miles and over); $5 05 direct c cost 
per available seat-hour.....-------------- 


“Interlocking effect” refers to the influence 
of a particular fare in a given market on other 
fares of other carriers.in the same or other 
markets. 

“Hidden city” refers to a market situation 
in which there is no published single factor 
through fare. The rating objective is to find 
the junction point (or hidden city) which 
will produce the lowest combination of local 
fares. It is not necessary for the passenger to 
actually travel via the hidden city, only that 
he use the optional routing which in the 
tariff includes that junction point. To illus- 
trate, a passenger may actually travel from 
Miami to Billings via Chicago, with the fare 
being constructed by way of Chicago and 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis being the hidden 
city junction point upon which the sum of 
the local fares is based. 

“Throwaway” situations arise when the 
fare to an intermediate point on a particular 
routing is greater than the fare to the desti- 
nation point. In such a case, the passenger 
traveling to the intermediate point can pur- 
chase a ticket to the destination point, get 
off at the intermediate point, and then throw 
away the unused portion of his ticket. 

“Fare breaking” arises where the through 
fare charged between two points for the same 
or substantially similar service is greater than 
& revised aggregate of the intermediate fares. 
When this occurs, the sum of the new inter- 
mediate fares is said to break the through 
fare. 

“The Members of Congress use the term 
“arbitrary charge” for the amount falling 
out of the regression analysis, as opposed to 
the customary term “terminal charge”, to 
avoid misrepresenting the facts. The use of 
such term might be considered a deceptive 
practice contrary to Sec. 411. 

18 The distinction between the two defini- 
tions flows from the difference between Sec. 
2, which deals with discrimination, and Sec. 
3, which refers to preference and prejudice, 
in part 1 of the I.C.C. Act. 

# Mr. COOKE. .. . We think that there is 
some danger that you can stimulate enough 
traffic that carriers will start adding capac- 
ity. In the Matter of Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. and Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
Conference, September 23, 1971, p. 23. 

32 Mr. HUDDLESTON. You use the expression 
that the fixing of rates is a practical ques- 
tion. Just what have you in your mind, ex- 
cept the effect of the rate on the movement 
of traffic? 

Mr. THOM. That, and on the amount neces- 
sary to furnish the public with needed trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Hupp.ieston. Then, needed transporta- 
tion and the movement of the traffic are the 
two factors? 

Mr. THom. Two large factors to be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (continuing). That should 
fix the amount of the rate charged? 

Mr. THom. That is what I think. 

Hearings before U.S. Congress, House, The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 72d Congress, First-Session, Railroad 
Legislation (1931) p. 324. 

* There is no question here as to the ability 
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of the traffic paying the full fare to bear a 
greater fare; infra, Value of Service. 

2 Congress is not unaware of this issue: 

Senator Cannon. I understand that, but 
the thing that disturbs me is it seems to be 
the policy of the IATA conference to keep the 
fares high for the captive traveler, the busi- 
ness guy who can’t go and stay 20 days or 
30 days or whatever it happens to be, the busi- 
nessman, the government official, the short- 
term vacationer, you have got a captive 
audience there and their fares stay up, but 
the other people you make inducements to 
them, and the fares come down. So, it looks 
like if the lower ones are continuing to go 
down, then the higher ones are going to 
have to subsidize it in part. That is one of 
the criticisms that we hear. 

Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD. That is the mix, and 
the total mix has to be compensatory as you 
have indicated earlier. 

Senator CANNON. I understand. In other 
words, that is a form of subsidy, the short- 
term passenger, the businessman and the 
government official are really subsidizing the 
fares for the people who can meet the lower 
part of the scale, because the overall mix 
has to be compensatory? 

Mr. HaMMARSKJOLD. But if you couch it 
it in those terms, the summer would be sub- 
sidizing the winter. The chap who travels 
in a sleeper would subsidize the chap that 
travels in third class railroad. It is a tradi- 
tion in transport to have a differentiated 
price system in order to fill your aircraft, 
your trains, whatever you have. The ships 
are the same. Hearings, U.S. Senate Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, S. 2433 (Oct. 21, 1971) 
249, 

3 Revenue standard would be established 
taking into account the actual conditions 
under which the carrier must operate... 
Budgeted revenue for each aircraft type 
would be established by budgeting antic- 
ipated passenger, cargo and air mail rev- 
enue based on realistic load factors and 
scheduled aircraft utilization expressing the 
anticipated dollar revenue per flight hour.” 
Lloyd, Charles T. (Department Editor) 

“Ernst & Ernst Report Covering Prelimi- 
nary Study of Methods of Compensation for 
Carriage of Domestic Air Mail and for the 
Operation of Air Transportation Service Es- 
sential to the Public Interest”, 17 J. Air L. & 
Com. 86, 93 (Winter 1950). Unfortunately, 
the Senate Committee subsequently fur- 
nished Ernst & Ernst with stated ton-mile 
mail rates so that the final report become 
practically nothing more than a mere com- 
puted allocation of air carrier costs to in- 
dividual stations. “Report of Ernst & Ernst on 
Survey of Separation of Compensatory Mail 
Pay from Total Mail Payments to Domestic 
Airlines,” 18 J. Air L, & Com. 206-207 (Spring 
1951). 

“In the 1963 intercity models the total 
availability constraint for aircraft type 2 is 
met with equality, and a shadow price of 
$165 per hour’s use emerges as a conse- 
quence. ...If this were the result for an 
individual airline study (or for a regulatory 
agency with complete control over prices), 
these added costs could be equitably distrib- 
uted over the traveling public by increasing 
fares on those routes where this type of air- 
craft was used. This could be done by (1) 
dividing total assumed capacity into the 
shadow price, giving cost per passenger per 
hour; and multiplying this by travel per pas- 
senger for the route in question. In the cases 
where the aircraft is not the only type as- 
signed, the results of (2) should be reduced 
by multiplying ft by the proportion of 
flights of the aircraft in question to total 
assigned flights. 

Miller, Op. Cit., 126. 

* By letter dated December 17, 1969, Hon. 
Secor D. Browne, Chairman of the C.A.B., 
notified Hon. John E. Moss, M.C., that ef- 
fective January 1, 1971, pursuant to imple- 
mentation of ER-586 (adopted August 6, 
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1969) the Board would be able to provide 
essentially the same revenue-hour data as 
requested by Members of Congress in Docket 
21370, because thereafter the carriers will re- 
port statistical data by flight number, sery- 
ice segment, aircraft ramp hours, etc. Sub- 
sequent discussions between the staffs of the 
Members of Congress and the Board have 
confirmed the technical availability of ap- 
propriate revenue hour data in the near fu- 
ture from data now being reported. This is 
a direct computation from raw data, not a 
conversion miles to hours, or hours to miles. 
Both estimated miles and actual hours are 
available. TR: 2242-2244, 

“In a 1961 article, using 1958 official Air- 
line Guide schedules for an American Air- 
lines DC-7, it was shown that an Oklahoma 
City-Dallas-New York flight was 15 minutes 
faster than an Oklahoma City-Tulsa-Nash- 
ville-Washington-New York service; Richard 
W. Klabzuba, “What Makes an Airline Prof- 
itable?” Interavia, Geneva, Switzerland 
(February 1961) 191, 194. On October 31, 
1971, American Airlines instituted a flight 
routed Tulsa-Oklahoma City-Dallas-Wash- 
ington/Baltimore-New York, Fit. 338. As of 
October 31, 1971, American provides three 
one-stop flights between Oklahoma City and 
Washington, two by way of Chicago to Na- 
tional Airport with block times of 3:18 (356) 
and 4:24 (340), the other via Dallas to 
Friendship Airport which is beyond National 
Airport, 3:15 (338). 

% Most of the remaining justifications were 
devoted to correcting clerical errors, or to 
clarify the routing. One was filed to permit 
travel between certain points in a manner 
similar to a competitor. 

23 Exhibits MOC 3D and T-4 have been sub- 
mitted as offers of proof that (1) aircraft ac- 
cidents, fatal accidents, aircrew fatalities, 
and passenger fatalities, are at all times rea- 
sonably related to the number of aircraft- 
hours flown; (2) that passengers, crews and 
aircraft are exposed to an accident on the 
basis of the number of aircraft-hours flown, 
and (3) the aircraft-hour flown is the best 
unit at present for measuring the numerical 
magnitude of passenger and crew fatalities, 
as well as accidents, to determine and assess 
their exposure to accidents. 

2For example, by routing passengers 
through Atlanta, Delta, Eastern, and South- 
ern airlines have been able to suspend all of 
their services to all Florida points from all 
Georgia points except Atlanta and Augusta, 
and one flight that operates from West Palm 
Beach/Miami to Macon daily, northbound 
only. 


THE MORAL COST OF CHROME 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a conference in 
Zambia in which the sincerity of our con- 
cern for international justice was sharply 
called into question by representatives 
of African nations. Despite these con- 
cerns, of which we can be sure the Nixon 
administration is fully aware, the Presi- 
dent continues to pursue policies toward 
Africa which are racist in character and 
an insult to the majority of Africans. 
Witness, for example, Mr. Nixon’s lifting 
of restrictions on imports of Rhodesian 
chrome, an action which violates the 
sanctions against such imports by the 
U.N. Security Council and which sup- 
ports the separatist Rhodesian regime. A 
recent editorial in the New York Times 
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focuses on the morality of the President’s 
action: 


[From the New York, Times, Jan. 26, 1972] 
THE MORAL Cost OF CHROME 


The Nixon Administration has now taken 
an action that puts the United States in 
violation of the United Nations Charter and 
gives moral support, at a critical moment, 
to Rhodesia’s white minority Government. 
Officials will doubtless gay that the Treasury 
was bound by a provision in the Military 
Procurement Act of 1971 to lift. restrictions 
on imports of Rhodesian chrome—in spite 
of the mandatory sanctions invoked against 
Rhodesia—with American backing—by the 
U.N. Security Council. 

However, there was a thoroughly legal way 
out if Mr. Nixon had been interested in 
defending the United Nations as well as the 
integrity of this country’s commitment to 
that organization. He could have removed 
chrome from the list of strategic materials 
on the sound ground that the United 
States now has a stockpile adequate to meet 
both military and civilian needs for the next 
two to three years. 

It would be a grave matter at any time for 
the United States—which has given un- 
limited support to “the rule of law” and to 
adherence to international law—to breach 
unilaterally a Security Council decision, 
especially one for which it voted. Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim must now have a 
clearer idea of what Mr. Nixon meant, in a 
White House talk Monday, when he promised 
“full support” for the United Nations, 

Bad as is the undercutting of this newly 
given commitment to the U.N., it is doubly 
tragic to give a major boost to the white 
racists who rule Rhodesia at a time when 
that country’s black majority is dramatizing 
daily its hostility to Prime Minister Ian 
Smith's regime. This action will further 


damage respect for United States integrity— 


and not just in black Africa. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, next week, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations and Power, which I am privileged 
to chair, will begin hearings on the fu- 
ture of public broadcasting. The primary 
concern of the subcommittee will be to 
work out an acceptable plan for provid- 
ing long-range financing for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting. 

In 1967, working from the fine recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie Commission, 
the subcommittee developed legislation 
which established the Corporation and 
gave public broadcasting its real impetus 
for growth. And that growth has been 
exceptional over the past several years. 

It is unfortunate that during the last 
year the prospects for continued growth 
have become clouded, because of uncer- 
tainty as to financing which all con- 
cerned agree is the essential factor in the 
ae development of public broadcast- 
ng. 

Permanent financing will insulate 
public television and radio from the type 
of governmental pressure which seems to 
have been asserted increasingly in recent 
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months. I have previously referred to this 
new type of pressure which has surfaced 
in Washington as a new technique which 
utilizes a well-placed phone call, a well- 
timed speech, or a coincidental personal 
investigation to apply Government pres- 
sure. We should no longer delay our ef- 
forts to eliminate this type of pressure by 
abandoning the year-to-year authoriza- 
tions and appropriations and adopting 
effective long-term financing. 

After waiting for 4 years and for two 
different administrations to come up 
with a promised plan for this financing, 
I introduced last November a bill which 
will provide funds for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting over a 5-year 
period. It establishes a public broadcast- 
ing fund in the Treasury which is main- 
tained by Federal funds matched by pri- 
vate and non-Federal contributions. It 
requires that 30 percent of the funds 
available to CPB in a given fiscal year be 
allocated in support grants to local sta- 
tions. This bill is a compromise bill which 
can be supported by all those who truly 
support public broadcasting. 

I am hopeful that the hearings on this 
bill which will begin next Tuesday will 
clear the air of needless controversy and 
allow for constructive progress toward 
the goal set forth in the original Public 
Broadcasting Act. 

So that my colleague will have some 
indication of the broad support for this 
bill and for the concept of long-range 
financing, I will introduce into the REC- 
ord a representative sample of the cor- 
respondence which I have received in the 
2 months since I have introduced my bill. 


Of the many hundreds of telegrams, let- 
ters, and telephone calls, the following 
are typical examples. I include the mate- 
rial at this point in the RECORD: 


Hon. ToRBERT MACDONALD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Power Communications on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Your introduction of a long range financ- 
ing bill for the corporation for public broad- 
cassting is a most encouraging step toward 
fulfilling the mandate of the 1967 Public 

Broadcasting Act. I hope the Congress will 

act expeditiously in order to build a proper 

and viable base for the corporation. 
JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers of 
America. 


Congressman TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Warmest congratulations on your intro- 
duction of a bill for long-range authoriza- 
tion of financing for public television. Your 
action recognizes the single key fact holding 
back the development of a truly vigorous 
public broadcasting system in this country, 
and that is lack of adequate funding. You 
have cut through the fog of argument to the 
crux of the issue. We look forward to work- 
ing with you to create a communications 
force in the nation which every citizen can 
be justly proud. 

RALPH LOWELL, 
Chairman. 
JOHN LOWELL, 
Treasurer. 
Davip Ives, 
President, WGBH Educational Foundation. 
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Co: man TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 

Chairman, House Office Committee on Com- 
munications and Power, Washington, 
D.C.: 

As chairman of National Public Radio 
presently serving more than 100 local sta- 
tions across the United States with locally 
produced program material of interest to the 
nation and with a potential listening audi- 
ence of more than 100 million citizens, I 
heartily endorse your far sighted proposals 
for the corporation for public broadcasting 
which has been instrumental in getting up 
this new and important non-commercial na- 
tional network the first ever in the history 
of American broadcasting. 

BERNARD MAYES, 
Chairman, Board of Director, National 
Public Radio, Washington, D.C. 


Representative TORBERT MACDONALD, 
Rayburn House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartiest congratulations and deep thanks 
for your support today of public broadcast- 
ing. The long range financing bill which you 
introduced will return great dividends over 
the years to the American people. 

JOSEPH WELLING, 
Director of Broadcasting, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 


Many, many thanks for introducing the 
financing bill for the corporation for public 
broadcasting. As president and general man- 
ager of the Bay Area Educational Television 
Association I wish to indicate my strong 
endorsement of the bill on behalf of the Bay 
area communities. We greatly need this sup- 
port to assure the future of non-commercial 
broadcasting for the well being of the entire 
communications media. We're behind you 
100 percent. 

RICHARD O. MOORE, 
President and General Manager, Bay 
Area Educational Television Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 


Congressman TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your five year financial plan for public 
broadcasting demonstrates your concern for 
continued and assured growth. Such a plan 
is imperative to our station in Appalachian 
Kentucky. Without some long range plan we 
would not be secure in our planning for con- 
tinued or expanded program service. We be- 
lieve in strong leadership in Congress, in 
National Public Radio, and in the local sta- 
tion. Working together, we will provide the 
service the public deserves. I anticipate an 
early review of the proposed bill and will 
react more specifically at the time. Your lead- 
ership is respected and appreciated sincerely 
yours, 

Donatp F. HOLLOWAY, 
Director, Institute of Public Broadcast- 
ing, Morehead State University. 


Representative TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 

Chairman, Communications Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Your introduction of a long range financ- 
ing bill for public broadcasting is to be com- 
mended. The entire country already has de- 
rived great benefits from Federal support for 
public broadcasting systems in terms of cul- 
tural enrichment, social awareness and the 
exchange of ideas. Long range financing at 
the level you have proposed will ensure its 
continuous and systematic developmnt. 

MARJORIE NEWMAN, 
Manager, WNIU-FM, De Kalb, Ill., North- 
ern Illinois University, Division of 
Communication Services. 
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Representative TORBERT MACDONALD, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have just learned of your introduction 
of a bill to provide long range funding for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
Please accept our chanks and encouragement 
we do appreciate your efforts for public 
broadcasting. 

ALVIN BOLT, 
Manager, Radio Station WPLN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Hon, Torsert H. MACDONALD, 

Chairman, the House Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power, Rayburn 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MACDONALD: As gen- 
era! manager of WFSU-FM the Public Radio 
Station of the Florida State University and 
as chairman of the Southern Educational 
Communications Associations Radio Board of 
Directors and as a member of the National 
Public Radio Board of Directors, may I of- 
fer my sincere appreciations and thanks to 
you for introducing legislation to establish 
the long range financing of public broadcast- 
ing. Please be assured that citizens through- 
out the country will benefit greatly by your 
effort to support public radio and television. 
In this important endeavor you have our 
whole-hearted support. 

Sincerely, 
Davin E. PLATTS, Ph.D., 
Director of Radio Florida State Univer- 
sity, Executive Board, National Public 
Radio. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1971. 
HON. TORBERT MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macponatp: I have just learned 
about the bill which you introduced on Tues- 
day, November 16, 1971, relating to a five 
year plan for the continuation of funding 
for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
and public broadcasting in general. 

As president of the Eastern Public Radio 
Network, as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of both National Educational Radio and 
National Public Radio, and most important- 
ly, as manager of a public radio station 
which covers parts of eastern New York and 
western New England, I would like to thank 
you for making this effort. 

Hopefully, the fact of your recognition of 
the importance of public broadcasting to the 
public, combined with your action in its be- 
half, wil help to provide the leadership nec- 
essary to develop a truly long range financ- 
ing plan. 

Again, for many of us, thank you. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT P, FREDETTE, 
Manager. 


Hon. TorBert H. MACDONALD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your introduction of H.R. 11807 is another 
instance of the leadership you have long 
exercised in legislative support for public 
broadcasting. Your floor speech was a forth- 
right statement on the nature of our dilem- 
ma and the critical consequences of further 
delay in providing long range financing for 
this vital enterprise. We applaud your initi- 
ative and commend your continuing inter- 
ests in this matter. 

BILL HARLEY, 
President, National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters. 
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NEw York, N.Y. 
November 18, 1971. 
Hon, ToRBERT MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. MacponaLp: We applaud your 
initiative in introducing a bill for financing 
public broadcasting through the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting over the next five 
years. 

You have been a great supporter of pub- 
lic television and we hope and expect that 
our performance in the national interest 
will continue to justify this support. 

Your action is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARD B. CHAMBERLIN, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 


PHILDELPHIA, PA., November 23, 1971. 
Hon, TORBERT MACDONALD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MACDONALD: Your No- 
vember 16th comments in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
117, pt. 32, p. 41580-41581) relating to H.R. 
11807, a new proposed “Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1971” are very much appreciated by 
this Manager of a singular public radio 
station. 

Lethargy and innuendo have faced the 
quest for permanent funding for public 
broadcasting removed from extraneous influ- 
ence. As a result I began to become paranoid 
and pessimistic. Your action has prevented 
me from dwelling in that useless frame of 
mind, My particular endorsement of the pro- 
posed legislation is directed to the “‘incen- 
tive” factor. With the constant influx of 
non-Federal funds public broadcasting would 
be assured a continuing flexibility and inde- 
pendence whenever and wherever influence 
is attempted, I testify that this is absolutely 
essential to the integrity of public broadcast- 
ing through every single licensee in this na- 
tion, if the service fulfilled is to be concerned 
truly with the public’s need, I report my own 
reflection that within public broadcasting 
there continues to be diversification of spirit 
and intent that augurs well for the ultimate 
independence of public broadcasting systems 
in all their forms. 

My appreciation to you is extended to in- 
clude the fact that if I might be of assistance 
to you in this matter please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
NATHAN ARNOLD SHAW, 
Station Manager. 


WINOOSKI, Vr., November 18, 1971. 

Hon. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Macponatp: Congratulations to 
you, along with a hearty “thank you” from 
me, for the submission of your new long- 
range public financing bill for public 
television, 

The mathematics of the bill are commend- 
able and appropriate. 

As a public broadcaster long concerned 
with long-range financing for both public 
television and public radio, I must urge you 
to call for hearings on the bill at your Com- 
mittee’s earliest convenience. Knowing of 
your long-term dedication to and interest in 
public broadcasting, I am confident the hear- 
ings will not be too far away. 

With all good wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. DUNLOP, 
Station Manager. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 17, 1971. 
Congressman TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Power, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MACDONALD: I wanted 
to extend to you congratulations for the 
initiative and concern you demonstrated by 
submitting yesterday proposed legislation for 
long-range financing for public broadcasting. 
Such action is consistent with the interest 
you have demonstrated for this activity over 
the past four years, and I did not want you 
to think it was gone unnoticed. We ap- 
preciate your effort now as we applaud your 
record in the past. 

I sincerely hope your subcommittee will 
be able to hold public hearings on this legis- 
lation in the near future. I would like to be 
kept informed of any developments in this 
regard by your office. Feeling that this matter 
is very much a public concern, I will wish 
to discuss with you the possibility of cover- 
ing these hearings, when scheduled, on Na- 
tional Public Radio. 

Once again, my congratulations, and I ex- 
tend every wish for success. 

DONALD R. QUAYLE, 
President. 


New York, N.Y, 
November 19, 1971. 
Hon. Torsert H. MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Macponatp: The governing 
body of the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches is 
very much encouraged to learn that you have 
introduced Bill No. 11807 for the future 
financing of public broadcasting. The Nation- 
al Council has supported public broadcast- 
ing from its inception and is very much con- 
cerned that this operation is financed in 
such & way that effective service can be pro- 
vided in behalf of the public interest. Such 
service is not possible now with the meager 
funds available to the stations and networks 
of the public broadcast system. 

We are prepared to support your bill with 
testimony and to be helpful in any other 
way we can to effect success. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT C. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of former Senator Carl Hayden, 
America lost one of its great pioneers 
who lived into the present and helped to 
make it the momentous present that it is. 
Senator Carl Hayden was a legend not 
only in his State of Arizona, which he 
represented in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate from 
the time when it became a State in 
1912 until 1969, but in the Nation 
as well. He concluded his magnifi- 
cent Senate career as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, a post which 
he had held for many years, and Presi- 
dent pro tempore and Dean of the Sen- 
ate. His warm smile, his folksy and 
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friendly manner, his keen mind, his ster- 
ling character, and his shrewd, practical 
knowledge of dealing with people, en- 
abled him to achieve not only monu- 
mental accomplishments for Arizona but 
for America. Every Senator, every per- 
son who ever knew him—except perhaps 
some of the criminals with whom he had 
to deal when he was sheriff in Arizona 
before he came to the Congress—loved 
him. Only last year when in Phoenix I 
had a warm conversation on the tele- 
phone with Senator Hayden whose col- 
league I was in the Senate for 14 years. 
His famous description of himself was 
as a work-horse rather than a show- 
horse. He was a hard worker, painstak- 
ing in his preparation, persistent in fol- 
lowing through his objectives. He knew 
how to get things done in a legislative 
body because he could work with the 
members to advance the cause of meri- 
torious legislation and projects. America 
is a better land because it bears the in- 
delible imprint of Carl Hayden. 

Carl Hayden’s career in the Congress, 
the longest in the history of our country, 
spanned the modern era of technical 
progress, national growth, and interna- 
tional prestige and power of the United 
States. What a rich life he lived to be 
able to participate in the building of this 
great America which he so much loved. 
Mr. Speaker, my wife and I cherished the 
friendship of Senator Hayden. Like his 
fellow countrymen we shall honor his 
memory. We extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the surviving members of his 
family and to his fellow citizens to whom 
he meant so much and whom he so 
nobly served. 


MUST WASHINGTON WATCH 
EVERY SPARROW? 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, after a particularly trying day 
when I return to the office to read my 
constituent mail, it sometimes occurs to 
me—in a weak moment—that maybe 
people just cannot do anything for them- 
selves anymore. Therefore, I was glad to 
have Prof. Edward A. Lutz of Cornell 
University give some theoretical under- 
pinnings to the idea that centralization 
of governmental responsibility is not al- 
Ways the only answer to our environ- 
mental and social problems. 

When I visited South Vietnam in 1970, 
part of my briefing included the sug- 
gestion that the single greatest impedi- 
ment to national unity in that country 
was its traditional system of village gov- 
ernment, I have since noted those other 
commentators on Vietnamese politics 
who are in the habit of flourishing the 
old Asian maxim: 

The Emperor's rule stops at the village 
gate. 
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And, yet, when one steps inside that 
“village gate,” he finds that many of the 
social services now routinely directed by 
the Federal Government here in this 
country are taken care of in Vietnam by 
the “village elders.” Care of the aged and 
disabled, financial support for widows, 
and even such matters as flood control 
are thus the concern of the village and 
its constituent families. 

One perspective would have this shar- 
ing of responsibility as the unmistakable 
mark of an underdeveloped society, 
wherein political mechanisms have not 
progressed sufficiently to institutionalize 
these services. Yet, as Professor Lutz sug- 
gests in his speech to the Northwestern 
Agricultural Economics Council, there, 
may be a new perspective, one which ob- 
serves the social and environmental 
shortcomings of the most-sophisticated 
form of modern government and says: 

Maybe we had better look back to the 
community and its neighborhoods for some 
kind of solutions and action. 


That viewpoint leads to a suggestion, 
to us, that Washington simply cannot 
keep an eye on every sparrow. 

Professor Lutz’ carefully considered 
comments are well worth reading, and I 
am happy to have the opportunity to 
bring them to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE AND THE PRO- 
VISION OF PUBLIC SERVICES IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES 


(By Edward A. Lutz of Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Cornell University) 

Two quotes in Dean Jansma’s talk out- 
line for this morning illustrate sharply some 
hangups or mental barriers that agricultural 
economists and other students need badly 
to hurdle in considering problems of public 
policy and public operations. I shall repeat 
one of them and then discuss it before turn- 
ing to the other. 

The first quote is from the Saturday Re- 
view, and was suggested as an oi 
theme. Here it is, “The battle to save the 
environment is just beginning, but until 
the nation decides which sectors of society 
will get priority, and who pays the price, 
ecology is nothing but rhetoric.” Let me re- 
peat and emphasize the phrase “until the 
nation decides.” The assertion is that “until 
the nation decides," we have nothing but 
rhetoric. 

This belief is basic to a discussion of local 
government structure because it seems widely 
prevalent among people who consider them- 
selves sophisticated intellectuals, maybe in- 
cluding a few agricultural economists. 


UNTIL THE NATION DECIDES 


The nation does decide some things as a 
nation. It of course does not decide every- 
thing, if we stop to reflect a moment, even 
in the public policy line. The attitude ema- 
nating from the quote, however, when mul- 
tiplied and trumpted over the land, tends 
to push decisions upon the nation that add 
unnecessarily to the already flerce conges- 
tion. The inventory of pending decisions be- 
comes mountainous. People like the Satur- 
day Review writer, who see the world in eco- 
logical terms and the nation as the only 
center of decision, complain about substi- 
tution of rhetoric for action. Even a profes- 
sor like the speaker is sometimes driven by 
demands beyond his capacity to substitute 
rhetoric for something solid and substan- 
tial. 

The Saturday Review in aiming at a na- 
tional market for its product seems to equate 
public problems, and decisions for resolv- 
ing them, with this market. It does this in 
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@ nation whose ponderous size ranks it 4th 
on earth in both population and geographic 
area, It does this in a nation whose techno- 
logical, social, ethnic and economic com- 
plexity and interdependence make the prob- 
lems probably the most intractable on earth 
when they are all considered on a national 
scale. Such an attitude may sell Saturday 
Reviews from coast to coast. It is a rather 
fantastic view, when one reflects, if he has 
time to reflect, on how to resolve particular 
problems in particular ways. 

It may be a solace to some of our sophis- 
ticated intelligentsia to believe that Wash- 
ington is supposed to have its eye on every 
sparrow when one tries to locate someone to 
blame for malnutrition among sparrows. The 
maintenance of a bird feeder outside one’s 
dining room window often will be far more 
effective in promoting the ecological welfare 
of at least a particular fraction of the spar- 
row population in the USA. It is probable 
that as a nation we could inaugurate pro- 
grams to alleviate nutritional crises among 
the sparrows, and win the approbation of 
the peddlers of the Saturday Review. We 
must not overlook, nevertheless, the con- 
structive possibilities of supplying the back- 
yard feeder even as we indulge in fashion- 
able despair over the endless transcontinen- 
tal jetstreams of rhetoric. 

You may think that by citing the nutri- 
tional problems of sparrows I exaggerate the 
expectations of modern-day sophisticates 
concerning what we as a nation ought to 
decide to do. Let me remind you that there 
is a federal aid program for exterminating 
urban rats. When some individuals ques- 
tioned the proposal a few years ago, they 
were put editorially in the public stocks of 
the New York Times as calloused souls igno- 
rant of real needs. 

The knee-jerk reaction of looking for the 
nation to decide, when one thinks he has a 
problem, overlooks the potentially impor- 
tant and indeed critical capacity for initia- 
tive of smaller groups, including communi- 
ties or localities and their governments. The 
prevalence of the reaction seems fundamen- 
tal to considering local government struc- 
ture. 


THOSE ARTIFICIAL STATE BOUNDARIES 


The second quote from the talk outline 
for this morning refers to the artificiality of 
state boundaries. This phrase appears in 
probably every standard text on American 
Government, and perhaps most of those on 
economics. Maybe it occurred to George 
Washington as he crossed the boundary of 
the Delaware River on that legendary winter 
night. It is used often in the Northeastern 
United States where especially large numbers 
of people seem to have settled in patterns 
having little reference to state boundaries. 

State lines are obviously artificial in the 
sense of having been designated by agree- 
ment among humans. Some such boundaries 
are artificial in the sense of being ill adapted 
to some of the purposes for which they may 
have been designed. In considering such mat- 
ters, one is tempted to muse upon the arti- 
ficiality of some of the borders between the 
United States and its neighbors (e.g., Þe- 
tween Niagara Falls, New York and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario), or between the countries of 
western Europe and elsewhere on earth many 
of which are smaller than a number of our 
states. One also recalls that the stability of 
the line between us and Canada has been 
customarily hailed as a symbol of inter-com- 
munity amity. 

My purpose is simply to point out that 
there is an element of the arbitrary and 
artificial about most boundaries and that 
they continue to be essential for some pur- 
poses. We might do better in drawing state 
lines if starting with a clean slate. Not only 
is the prospect of doing better a political 
hazard, but we obviously don’t have a clean 
slate. Further, the considerable volume of 
talk’ over a long period aoe obsolete state 
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boundaries has not altered them in the 
slightest, 

As a practical matter in approaching prac- 
tical problems, we need to accept that the 
Northeastern (and other) states are here to 
stay for a time as political entities. Then we 
can study what needs to be done within this 
institutional framework. Accepting the states 
as states has basic importance for questions 
of local government and its structure. An 
old and often-cited court decision exagger- 
ates somewhat, but has much legal truth 
in considering local governments as “crea- 
tures of the state.” It is impossible to con- 
sider questions of local governments for long 
without reference to the state by whose au- 
thority they exist and from which their 
powers are derived. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS SIGNIFICANT 


The two quotes emphasized thus far in this 
talk reflect intellectual barriers in and out- 
side of academe that block intelligent under- 
standing and leadership of able people in- 
cluding agricultural economists in seeking 
politically practical answers to public ques- 
tions in the localities of the Northeastern 
United States and beyond. The first reflects 
the attitude that 200 million people through 
Washington must decide public issues for 
all 200 million. The second, in refusing to 
take state boundaries seriously, finds un- 
worthy of study a primary alternative to na- 
tional decision and action in the political or 
governmental institutions of state and local 
government. 

In a sense most of us agricultural econ- 
omists, like the Saturday Review, cater to a 
national market. So do many other profes- 
sionals, not to mention much business and 
industry. In trying to see the nation whole, 
state boundaries fade and become artificial 
while other equally artificial boundaries in 
things economic are accepted as a matter of 
course as, for example, publicly determined 
or regulated transport costs in interstate 
commerce. Those who concern themselves 
with more limited geographic areas tend to 
be regarded as parochial and provincial, not 
quite “professional.” 

It was my privilege recently to spend a sab- 
batic year in Norway where agricultural 
economists were also absorbed in probing 
national problems. The striking contrast was 
that Norway is a sovereign nation with a 
mere 334 million people and a geographic 
area equal only to Maine, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Many problems were similar 
except in the often critical difference of 
scale. Can you imagine focusing your pro- 
fessional lives primarily upon questions con- 
fronting a political entity of that size? 

The first requirement for considering local 
government structure and the provision of 
public services locally is to take local (and 
state) government seriously. As Jerome Zu- 
kosky has recently said of the much publi- 
cized “urban crisis,” “The urban crisis, 
therefore, is a crisis of understanding and 
comprehension, and much broader and more 
profound a problem than we assume... . 
In one sense, the crisis testifies to a great 
failure on the part of scholars and others to 
educate and to promote politically accept- 
able measures for change.” 1 

The New York Times of May 31 carried an 
Anthony Lewis column on “Learning to 
Think Small.” It was inspired in London by 
the British sociologist Michael Young. “He 
[Young] made the case for smallness in hu- 
man organization. For a long time, we have 
believed that bigness brings efficiency in 
business and government. To gain economies 
of scale we have accepted the remoteness 
and impersonality of large organizations. 
“Whenever anything goes wrong,’ Dr. Young 
said, ‘growth is the stock remedy.’ The all- 
ing automobile company is enlarged by mer- 
ger. Government ministries are combined 
into a super-department. Local governments 
are expanded to cover larger areas. We build 
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huge schools and universities. But the rem- 
edy no longer works. .. . The big business- 
man tries to find ways of allowing smallness 
and initiative inside the huge corporate 
structure. The Federal Government looks for 
new relationships with localities and states. 
>. . In the end we may have to come to 
radical change in political structure and 
business ideology. Right now it is enough 
to begin by recognizing the renewed truth of 
what Louis Brandeis taught about the curse 
of bigness.” 

We need to think small enough to focus 
scholarly attention upon how public actions 
affect families and localities, towns and 
groups of towns, and private institutions in 
variety within a finite geographic area. Other- 
wise we do little more than to contribute to 
those jetstreams of rhetoric. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


In education in recent years we've been 
confronted by the unpleasant and unnerving 
possibility that even when schooling is prac- 
ticed according to the approved models, we 
haven't been eduating very well. In consid- 
ering how to improve local government struc- 
ture, we are in a similar fix of being much 
less sure than we once were about what are 
the right models. 

As a trained and more or less certified 
professor of public administration, I have 
shared, though by no means completely, the 
common yen for simplicity in local govern- 
ment structure—simplicity from the view- 
point of the rulers rather than the ruled. 
We have watched the census count on the 
units of government in the United States. 
The latest total of 81,000, though it has been 
shrinking, is regarded as much too many. 
The number, we have said, should be greatly 
reduced, employees should be full time pro- 
fessionals, economies of scale should be real- 
ized from the enlarged resulting operations, 
organization should be rationalized into the 
traditional pyramid of authority, multiple 
layers of local government should be dis- 
solved to a minimum of one or two. Then 
the public would be better served and would 
better understand what is going on prepara- 
tory to better decisions at elections and 
other times.’ 

You may wish to estimate the significance 
of the apparent fact that those who have 
taken the doctrine just described most seri- 
ously seem to be in the deepest trouble. The 
greatest progress in local consolidation and 
rationalization has been in school districts 
which preside over the largest sector of the 
field of education. Elsewhere the reduction 
of numbers of local governments has been 
minimal. The most striking and clean-cut 
illustration of metropolitan consolidation is 
the City of New York which expanded from 
Manhattan over the four other boroughs or 
counties at the turn of the century taking 
in a number of villages, cities, towns and 
school districts. If one measures urban crises 
by decibels of sound, it is clear that the City 
of New York leads in this as in many other 
things. As I've seen totals of the unusually 
large number of local political entities in 
adjacent Nassau and Westchester Counties, 
I’ve wondered if earlier emigres into sub- 
urbia were reacting to the monolithic City 
by incorporating neighborhood governments. 


NEW LIGHT IN ACADEME 


In recent years, questioning of the classic 
public administration approach to local gov- 
ernment structure has penetrated academe. 
Questioning heretofore, according to legend, 
has been largely limited to narrow, self-seek- 
ing, progress-blocking politicians, fearful of 
losing the power and self implicit in the 
public sinecures that would be abolished by 
a consolidated, reformed and efficient local 
government. 

One result is a beginning of more system- 
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atic thinking about the alternatives to the 
classic approach than is characterized by 
tub-thumping speeches on home rule or by 
doctrinaire pronunciamientos on participa- 
tory democracy. 

Vincent Ostrom, a political economist, has 
compared the public administration doctrine 
with what he calls the approach of the con- 
temporary political economists.* With respect 
to the latter, “During the last decade, a new 
analytical tradition has been developing 
among a group of political economists who 
have been preoccupied with the theory of 
public goods and with the problems of non=- 
market decision making which arise under 
conditions of market weakness or market 
failure. Their work has developed to a point 
where we can anticipate quite different pos- 
sibilities for the design of public organiza- 
tional arrangements. Those possibilities are 
much more congruent with Hamilton and 
Madison’s political theory [than is the pub- 
lic administration model]. This approach 
implies a different basis for diagnosing social 
pathologies and a different set of prescrip- 
tions for treating those pathologies.” $ 

Later in the paper, he compares the two 
divergent approaches. “Both sets of analysts 
would probably agree that some serious ‘ur- 
ban problems’ exist in the United States 
and that modifications in the structure of 
decision-making arrangements in many ur- 
ban areas would probably lead to improve- 
ments in human welfare. Disagreements 
would begin to appear in any identification 
of the causal links associated with the mal- 
ady. 
“The CED [Committee for Economic De- 
velopment] report * identifies the fragmenta- 
tion of authority, and overlapping jurisdic- 
tion, as the source of chaos and disorder in 
the urban scene.... 

“We might expect an organization analyst 
using the approach of the political econo- 
mists to be more explicitly concerned about 
the symptoms characterizing a particular 
pathology and to attempt to establish a 
causal linking. ... If ‘crime in the streets 
were the symptom, he would be concerned 
with identifying causal linkings related to 
that effect. The public good might be con- 
ceptualized as the peace and security of the 
streets and of those who use them. He then 
might speculate that institutional failures 
associated with large-scale bureaucracies 
could be associated with ‘crime in the street.’ 
In that case, he would inquire further for 
evidences of ‘bureaucratic free enterprise’ as- 
sociated with police corruption. Laws may 
serve as traps for money. If such patterns of 
conduct exist, he might further infer that 
opportunities would exist for alternative ar- 
rangements to meet the demand for police 
protection as reflected in a demand for per- 
sonal security. .. . A sharp rise in the de- 
mand for private security arrangements 
would be indicative of a failure of the public 
police agency to proportion its services so 
as to meet demands in its different services 
areas. 

“The analyst associated with the political 
economy approach would perceive little ben- 
efit to be gained from a bigger and better 
funded police department in an enlarged 
metropolitan region under such circum- 
stances, 

“Such conclusions do not imply the aboli- 
tion of big city governments in favor of 
neighborhood governments. Large-scale or- 
ganizations are necessary for dealing with 
many large-scale problems associated with 
urban life. However, the elimination of col- 
lective enterprises capable of providing pub- 
lic services in response to smaller, diverse 
neighborhood situations will lead to impov- 
erishment of life in urban neighborhoods, 
communities and villages within a megopolis 
(sic).... In a highly federated system with 
overlapping jurisdictions, organizations can 
respond to problems involving diverse scales. 
Centralization need not be the antithesis 
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of decentralization. Organizations capable of 
dealing with small-scale and large-scale 
problems can exist simultaneously.” 

Let me supplement the sample from the 
Ostrom presentation with another from the 
Jerome Zukosky article already cited. Said 
he, “The federal treasury could be emptied 
tomorrow into the hands of big-city mayors 
and the problems of providing those services 
that bulk large in the litany of the urban 
crisis would no more disappear than if each 
of them were created separate states. The 
states could turn into the most willing serv- 
ants of their largest cities, or all the local 
governments in any metropolitan area could 
disappear, and the problems of managing, 
planning and financing that extraordinary 
political economy we call urban areas and 
cities would remain as difficult and resistant 
to human effort as before. 

“Simple solutions or policies will not do 
because the problems of effecting change and 
improvement in that political economy are 
not simple and have little to do with the 
formal powers of government expressed in 
charters or the numbers of governments, and 
a great deal more to do with such matters 
as encouraging public and private invest- 
ment, energizing bureaucracies to innovate 
and harnessing technology to public pur- 
poses. Many are problems we commonly call 
management: of pricing goods and services 
and planning future capital requirements. 
Others are problems of effecting political 
leadership and organizing political power to 
back it up so tough decisions can be made 
tolerably well and with minimum conflict,” 1 

Daniel J. Elazar, a political scientist, also 
has discussed structure of local govern- 
ment, again with reference to metropolitan 
areas. “[Every] local community is inextric- 
ably bound up in a three-way partnership 
with the federal and state government, one 
in which virtually every activity in which 
it is involved is shared intergovernment- 
ally. ... 

“The existence of this partnership . . . re- 
duces the desire of the local people to give 
up their local autonomy. Within the federal 
system, all local governments act as acquirers 
of federal and state aid; as adapters of na- 
tional or state programs to local conditions, 
needs, and values; as initiators of new pro- 
grams at the state and national, as well as 
the local, level; and as experimenters in the 
development of new services. Most important, 
for every local community or communal in- 
terest, possession of its own local government 
gives it a seat in the great game of American 
politics. Governmental oragnization is, in 
effect, a form of “paying the ante” that gives 
the community as a whole, or the specific 
interest, access to a political system that is 
highly amenable to local influence properly 
managed. Relinquishment of structural au- 
tonomy, on the other hand, substantially 
weakens the positions of the community, or 
interest, in its all-important dealings with 
the state and federal governments. This mill- 
tates against any local government .. . will- 
ingly giving up its existence unless its con- 
stituents cease to desire a special seat at the 
political table. ... 

“A [consolidated] metropolitan area is no 
more likely to be financially and economically 
self-sufficient than the largest states are to- 
day, and we know that no state is presently 
willing or able to give up federal assistance, 
particularly since none feels the need to do 
so to maintain reasonable local autonomy." * 

FROM THE WEST COAST 

Let me continue this litany of quotes on 
metropolitan restructuring with one more on 
the Los Angeles area by a political scientist 
who did a study of that area as a doctor's 
thesis. The literature of local government 
restructuring seems currently much more 
abundant on urban localities than rural, an 
imbalance that some in this group should 
try to correct. 
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Robert Warren as a student of Los Angeles 
metropolitan area government wrote that 
his examination failed to verify that effici- 
ency and adequacy of services are associated 
with a centralized metropolitan government. 
His studies suggest instead “that the capaci- 
ties of a multinucleated government system 
may be at least equal, if not superior, to one 
in which decision making is formally cen- 
tralized. . . . [Analysis] of government with- 
in Los Angeles County indicates that the di- 
vision of authority among autonomous pub- 
lic entities does not preclude efficient and 
adequate responses to the municipal needs 
of large and complex populations. .. . Com- 
petition among jurisdictions in the Los An- 
geles area has become institutionalized in 
two senses. 

The Lakewood Plan has created a relation- 
ship similar to that of producer and consum- 
er in the market by locating control over the 
provision of public goods and services in a 
number of independent cities, and production 
in a large scale producer [Los Angeles Coun- 
ty] exposed to the possibility that the areas 
it services may utilize other means of pro- 
duction. The results of the market-like in- 
teraction in this arrangement suggest that 
benefits comparable to those attributed to 
competition in the private sector may also 
be realized in public organization. ... This 
quasi-market pattern appears to provide a 
basis for structuring political fractionation 
in such a way that basic service standards 
are maintained, differing preferences in the 
public sector can be satisfied, and higher 
levels of efficiency and responsiveness in- 
duced in a large scale producer,” * 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, RURAL AND URBAN 


It may be objected that all the talk about 
metropolitan areas is a long way from rural, 
But is it? The students quoted are telling us 
to be careful of the classic public adminis- 
tration approach in restructuring local gov- 
ernment. They seem to be saying that you 
don't disregard it, but neither do you follow 
it blindly as revealed religion. To put it in 
unscholarly vernacular, they seem to be say- 
ing that there is more than one way to skin 
& cat. 

For example, where economies potentially 
realizable from scale are significant, what 
are the alternatives for realizing them? One, 
and only one, alternative is to consolidate 
until there is enough volume of business un- 
der one management to make possible the 
economies; even that alternative has its haz- 
ards with respect to economy as the City of 
New York has recently discovered in relation 
to its sanitation department. Performance 
contracts with private concerns for educa- 
tion, until recently heresy, are now at least 
getting a hearing. Other alternatives are to 
contract with other governments or private 
organizations, to cooperate, look to a higher 
government, etc. In household management, 
each doesn’t make its own television set; it 
benefits from economy of scale by buying one 
made by a large producer. 

If professional expertness is wanted, what 
are the alternatives for obtaining it, in ad- 
dition to the alternative of organizing local 
governments large enough to accommodate 
the full time experts on the payroll? 

The use of what is termed “para-profes- 
sionals” is much discussed these days for 
local governments and in other situations. 
This late urban fashion has been prevalent 
for a long time in rural areas in the form of 
the part-time amateur public functionary 
in many lines. As ruralites know, the per- 
formance often has its faults. It is not always 
or maybe even usually done under the watch- 
ful eye of a professional. In the light of new 
insights, however, maybe we'd better count 
ten before we vote all the amateurs out in 
office in favor of the full time, fully certified 
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expert. Again, if we observe carefully and 
systematically, as good scholars should, what 
local government actually do, we are likely 
to discover numerous alternatives for deriv- 
ing optimum combinations of professional- 
ization and lay performance. 


A WORD ON FINANCE 


Some of the students quoted heretofore 
have treated money with maybe too heavy 
an apparent disdain in discounting local 
government restructuring as a means of al- 
leviating local public problems. Money alone 
will not solve the urban crisis, or the rural 
crisis. Obtaining money is, however, among 
the troubles. 

If one stares at the simple, unmanipu- 
lated figures in the accompanying table 
from a certain perspective, it is possible to 
reach one or two rather obvious conclusions. 
One is that in the course of the past three 
and a half decades, local governments have 
shifted from a heavily dominant to clearly 
subordinate position in tax collections by 
the three levels of government—federal, 
state and local. A second is that while the 
local property tax take has expanded sey- 
eral times over, its growth has been nothing 
like the federal income taxes, especially the 
individual income tax. Even the social se- 
curity taxes now exceed that local main- 
stay, the property tax. 

Observers agree on few things more wide- 
ly than that local governments generally 
are under far more severe pressure than the 
federal in finding enough money to finance 
growing expenditures for essential public 
functions. The income elasticity of yield of 
the federal individual income tax has been 
@ great discovery in political economics in 
the post-world war period of seemingly per- 
petually rising incomes. More money flows 
to the national treasury each year without 
the Congressional necessity of raising tax 
rates. This relatively benign and pleasant 
experience is in stark contrast to that of 
local (and state) governing bodies facing 
the perennial decision of how to get more 
money from tax bases generally much less 
responsive to economic expansion than the 
income tax. 

These and other constraints upon local 
governments help explain what some schol- 
ars regard as the innate conservation of 
many local officials. One way of modifying 
these attitudes is to reduce the hazards of 
political gunfire incident to raising neces- 
sary funds for local treasuries. 

How do you generate within communities 
around the Northeastern United States an 
intelligent, shrewd, skeptical, “sophisti- 
cated” willingness to raise taxes or other 
revenues for local communal purposes? I 
submit that one direction to look is toward 
more and better sources of locally raised rev- 
enue, and that this direction may be more 
important in adding to local government 
vitality than trying to equalize and make 
uniform taxes and public services among 
localities, significant though the latter may 
be. 

The inadequacies of supplying local rev- 
enues through large numbers of fragmented 
federal (and state) aid programs have re- 
cently been pointed out by more thorough 
scholars of the subject than I. The rela- 
tively unconditional federal revenue sharing 
proposals would substantially modify the 
fragmented approach, although the initial 
amount proposed for the general revenue 
sharing ($5 billion) is modest compared 
with the numbers in the accompanying ta- 
ble. These federal explorations and alterna- 
tives are interesting and worth pursuing. 
But we need, I think, to pursue alternatives 
farther and more thoroughly than is likely 
to be done under official federal or state 
auspices. Perhaps among agricultural econ- 
omists and their peers in the Northeast, we 
shall find talented and imaginative re- 
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searchers who will prospect for the gold in 
this lode, and who will propose alternatives 
that will give at least a one-man one-vote 
break to the rural areas relative to urban. 

In the dim past when I first read a public 
finance text, I learned the convincing rea- 
sons why the individual income tax was not 
suitable to local government use. During my 
recent stay in Norway, I discovered that the 
Norwegians are ignorant of such matters, 
and that this tax occupies the preeminent 
position in local government taxation that 
the property tax does here. In the munici- 
pality where I resided, roughly equivalent 
to a moderate sized New England town, the 
tax rate was a not untypical 19 percent! 
This local tax is proportionate to income 
while the national tax is on a graduated 
scale. 

There are all sorts of reasons why so heavy 
local reliance upon income taxation won't 
work here. It may be worthwhile to look more 
searchingly to see if the reasons are the 
right reasons before we write off the Scan- 
dinavian experience. 

The search for improved local revenue 
sources should not be limited to taxes alone 
as the word “taxes” is understood by the 
Census Bureau in compiling statistics of state 
and local finance. Revenues also include the 
broad Census categories of “charges and mis- 
cellaneous general revenue” and “utility re- 
venue.” Resource economists have called at- 
tention to a variety of possibilities for pricing 
public services and for charges such as for 
environmental protection. The potential of 
expanded use of “non-tax revenues” offers 
opportunity for imaginative economic re- 
search that will help resolve pressing prob- 
lems of financing public services in rural 
communities. 


THE END AND BEGINNING 


Institutions of local government are being 
viewed in fresh perspective as essential 
elements in effectively serving the public in 
both rural and urban communities. There is 
plenty of room for improving those institu- 
tions, and plenty of scope for scholarly work 
by agricultural economists and others in the 
search for alternatives for improvement. 

We appear to know less than we once 
thought we did about these things. We need 
to think less of national solutions for all 
public questions, and the rhetoric it takes 
to move a nation of 200 million souls to re- 
spond. We need to consider more the ways 
for communities that are finite in numbers 
of individuals and in ties of command in- 
terests to make visible inroads on their con- 
cerns. 

One requirement is a seasoning of humility 
in intellectual endeavor. An able agricultural 
economics graduate student of a generation 
ago had on the wall by his desk a motto that 
would seem quaint to the Saturday Review, 
“Life by the yard is hard. Life by the inch is 
a cinch.” Settling the fate of the United 
States at every seminar can make life in- 
credibly difficult—or lost in rhetoric. Settling 
the future of Podunk is enough to try most 
men’s capacities, the more so if multiplied 
by a factor of 3 or 4 or 10, let alone by a few 
score or few hundred. 

A valuable attribute of many agricultural 
economists that gave rise to the profession 
and its widespread recognition was perhaps 
acquired from the physical and biological 
scientists who have been their colleagues in 
the applied sciences of agriculture. It was 
the habit of observing systematically and 
first hand the phenomena to be studied and 
taught. One learned how farms were run by 
visiting, questioning and recording the 
answers of farmers representative of the pop- 
ulation under study. 

Systematic observation of local govern- 
ment and its managers, employees and cus- 
tomers has a potential for similar returns. 
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FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TAXES FOR 1932 AND 1968-69, UNITED STATES 


{In billions} 


Individual income tax 
Corporate income tax 
Social security taxes... 
General sales taxes 
Property tax 

All other taxes 
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1 Included in individual income. 
2 Less than $0.05 billion, A 
2 “From other governments” cancels out to zero in U.S. total. 


FOOTNOTES 
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the National Municipal League, New York, 
September 1970, Vol. LIX, No. Eight. 
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Development, Modernizing Local Govern- 
ment—to Secure a Balanced Federalism, A 
Statement by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York, July 1966. 

3 Vincent Ostrom, Two Approaches to the 
Design of Public Organizational Arrange- 
ments, a paper drafted for presentation to 
the National Water Commission and the 
Commission's staff, 73pp. mimeo., 1971. 

* Daniel J. Elazar, “Are We a Nation of 
Cities” from The Public Interest, No. 4, Sum- 
mer, 1966. 

5 Robert O. Warren, Government in Metro- 
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ated Political Organization, Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, University of California, 
Davis, 1966. 


THE BURDEN OF BUTZ 
HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the burden of 
seeking economic equity for the industry 
of agriculture before another harvest. 
There cannot be an economic balance or 
any meaningful social stability of the af- 
fairs of this Nation until the deficiency 
of personal disposable net income to the 
people of the rural communities in Amer- 
ica is substantially improved. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE VERSUS PRO- 
DUCERS OF AGRICULTURE 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
the agency within the executive branch 
of this Government that has the duty and 
obligation to represent the industry of 
agriculture. The thrust of leadership in 
policies and programs that affect this Na- 
tion—our future growth and economic 
stability is the awesome responsibility of 
the personnel thereof. The challenge is 
not an easy task. It is a task that must 
be done. It requires action—positive ac- 
tion now. 

Former Secretary Clifford M. Hardin 
has been succeeded by the Honorable 
Earl L. Butz but the policies of USDA 
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have not changed. Opposition to emer- 
gency farm price legislation to increase 
farm income has been intensified and 
yesterday effectively led to the demise of 
the House-passed Strategic Reserve Act. 
(H.R. 1163). 

The legislative death of emergency 
farm proposals to overcome the deficien- 
cy of income to the people of rural com- 
munities is a serious economic crunch 
to the overall economic stability of this 
Nation. It is not a victory for Secretary 
Butz—the American farmer or the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker—farmers can survive the 
tactics of USDA—they can survive eco- 
nomic abuse. They have before. I am 
hopeful that our country can. The price 
of folly will be a costly course of the fu- 
ture. The alternative to an extension of 
the present farm depression is now the 
sole obligation of USDA to act under 
existing authority of the Agriculture Act 
of 1970. The burden is with Mr. Butz— 
the American farm families are the vic- 
tims. They wait. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 
HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 54th anniversary since 
the proclamation of independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic and the 
anniversary of the act of union, whereby 
all Ukrainian territory was united into 
one independent and sovereign State of 
the Ukraine. The independence of 
Ukraine was proclaimed in Kiev, the 
capital of Ukraine on January 22, 1918, 
and the act of union took place a year 
later. 

The Ukrainian National Republic was 
recognized by foreign governments in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. Shortly after this 
recognition Russia began a large scale 
invasion of Ukraine. For 3% years, the 
Ukrainian people waged a gallant strug- 
gle in defense of their country, but it was 
subdued to a puppet regime of the Soviet 
Socialistic Republic. 

The freedom loving people of Ukraine 


have not accepted the Soviet-Russian 
domination and have since been fighting 
to regain their independence by all means 
accessible to them. During World War II, 
the Ukrainian people organized a power- 
ful underground resistance movement 
known as the Ukrainian Partisan Army 
which fought not only against the So- 
viets but the Nazi regime as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a cosponsor of a 
House resolution seeking U.S. diplomatic 
relations with Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
At the rate Moscow is developing mili- 
tarily, we had better start showing a deep 
interest in the colonial non-Russian areas 
of the U.S.S.R., just as Peking has been 
doing for years. 

This anniversary provides an appro- 
priate occasion not only for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and American people, but the 
free world to demonstrate their sym- 
pathy and understanding of the aspira- 
tion of the Ukrainian people. 


RED CHINESE ALIENS IN 
AMERICA—II 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, as plane- 
load after planeload of Chinese immi- 
grants arrive daily at San Francisco’s 
International Airport, fresh from main- 
land China, the chilling words of former 
Red Guard Communist Chen Yung- 
sheng, who swam to freedom at Quemoy 
in 1968, take on an added and more 
ominous meaning. Writing in a publica- 
tion of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Commu- 
nist League last July, the former Red 
revealed how a “a high-ranking Com- 
munist cadre” had once told him why 
Peking hoped to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with capitalist countries: 

This is our great Chairman’s strategy. To 


help you understand, I shall quote what 
Lenin once told his followers. He said: “If 


you must shake hands with your enemy 
before you can reach his neck, then shake 
hands with him.” 

Chen Yung-sheng explained: 

The goal of the Chinese Communists is to 
overthrow all democrate government and 
communize the world. When they discovered 
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that they could not overthrow a democratic 
government by open aggression, they would 
try to “make friends” with it so that they 
could infiltrate it and subvert it from within. 
This is why they have started a so-called 
smiling face diplomacy. 


As outlined in a previous newsletter, 
the Red Chinese have for a number of 
years now been engaged in large scale 
infiltration of espionage agents into our 
country for the obvious purpose of not 
only gathering important intelligence 
information for Peking, but of increasing 
the fiow of hard drugs among our youth. 
While certain investigators for the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
have estimated that at least 30,000 sus- 
pected Red Chinese nationals have ac- 
tually penetrated our borders illegally 
in just the past 7 years, Justice Depart- 
ment officials seem strangely uncon- 
cerned. These officials are likewise unper- 
turbed about the equally startling fact 
that during the same period, thousands 
of Communist aliens have been brought 
into the United States legally by the 
U.S. State Department. Nor has it ever 
been publicly announced by these officials 
that our own intelligence-gathering net- 
works have established that great num- 
bers of Red Chinese “immigrants” have 
also been settling throughout Latin 
America, as in Africa. Many are trained 
guerrillas assigned to aid local Com- 
munists in revolutionary attacks on those 
nations slated for takeover. All these 
Communist agents then have to do to 
reach the United States is buy a plane 
ticket to New York posing as tourists and 


then disappear into the Red under- 
ground. 

Checking the latest available report 
issued by the State Department’s Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, cover- 
ing the period from 1960 to 1969, the 
statistics show that during those 9 years 


permanent immigration visas were 
granted to 60,217 individuals coming into 
the United States from Red China, only 
8,221 of whom, however, were actually 
Chinese. In contrast to these figures, in- 
vestigators for the New York office of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
state that during the past 7 years an 
average of 20,000 Chinese have legally 
entered our country, many of whom were 
formerly active in Communist affairs on 
the mainland. Added to this is the fact 
that from 1960 to 1969 visas were also 
issued by our State Department to the 
following number of persons from such 
Communist countries as Albania, 1,050; 
Bulgaria, 1,226; Czechoslovakia, 18,496; 
Estonia, 1,002; Hungary, 10,445; Lithu- 
ania, 3,256; Poland, 70,619; Romania, 
4,426; U.S.S.R, 20,279; Yugoslavia, 21,- 
107; Algeria, 797; and Cuba, 131,050. 
While it is certainly not meant to imply 
that every Chinese national coming to 
the United States from Hong Kong is a 
Communist agent, or in any way sym- 
pathetic to the thoughts of Mao, it is 
reasonable to assume that many are, 
either by choice or through coercion. 
Despite the obvious dangers inherent 
in any dealing with the Red Chinese, the 
State Department some years back in- 
stituted a rather peculiar “government- 
consent” policy by which any individual 
arriving in Hong Kong from Red China 
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under a declaration that he had re- 
nounced the Communist Party and was 
no longer a member is taken at his word. 
These “former” Communists then apply 
for immigration visas are sub- 
sequently allowed to move here under 
the same conditions as any other immi- 
grant. 

Among these thousands of “former” 
Communist refugees from Hong Kong, 
many are highly skilled in science, elec- 
tronic technology, accounting, and in 
other professional fields. A number of 
them have already been allowed to take 
sensitive positions within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. In this context, one remembers 
that in years gone by a great number of 
men who went on to become Red China’s 
leading nuclear physicists and missile ex- 
perts, had received their training at 
American universities. 

Adding to the warning voiced by Chen 
Yung-sheng, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover pointed out last July in his VFW 
magazine article, “Mao’s Red Shadows 
in America”: 

Following an established espionage pattern 
we may find the Red Chinese attempting to 
introduce “sleeper agents” into the United 
States among the thousands of Chinese 
refugees who immigrate annually. 


Mr. Hoover then reminded his readers 
that one of the main handicaps facing 
the Peking Communists in their plans to 
subvert our Nation, was the fact that 
Mao’s criminal regime was not recog- 
nized diplomatically by the United States 
nor was it a member of the U.N. All of 
that, of course, is now changing. 


RECYCLED PAPER 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, saving the 
environment is now one of this country’s 
most important and most immediate 
challenges. With many rivers and lakes 
choked with pollution, with the air in 
many cities fouled with carbon monox- 
ide and sulfur dioxide, it has become 
simply a matter of life and death. Gov- 
ernment at all levels has the obligation 
to lead the fight against pollution by in- 
sisting on strict standards and insisting 
on strict enforcement, but government 
cannot do it alone. Private industry and 
private citizens have to assume leader- 
ship too, if this country is going to save 
its natural resources. 

The Field Newspapers of Chicago are 
setting the right kind of example. The 
January 25 edition of the Chicago Sun- 
Times was printed exclusively on re- 
cycled newprint—not a single new tree 
was cut down to make the paper. It was 
the first time in history that a major 
American newspaper has been made 
completely from recycled paper. The 
February 1 edition of the Chicago Daily 
News also will be printed exclusively on 
recycled paper, and the two newspapers 
will continue to use a large percentage 
of reclaimed paper in the production of 
their newsprint. As a result of this proc- 
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ess, more than a million trees will be 
saved each year and tons of waste paper 
will be recycled instead of being thrown 
away, adding to the pollution of our en- 
vironment. 

More than 50 million tons of paper are 
produced each year in this country, and 
less than one-fifth of it is reclaimed. Like 
many newspapers, Congress might also 
profit from the example of the Field 
Newspapers. There is a bill pending in 
the House now (H.R. 10100) that would 
require substantial use of recycled paper 
in the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It takes 5,000 tons of paper to 
print the Recorp each year, and that 
paper comes from the remains of about. 
85,000 trees. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has urged newspaper pub- 
lishers to increase their use of recycled 
paper and two major newspapers in Chi- 
cago are doing that now. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD should be no exception. 

The bill already has the support of 
more than 80 Members of the House of 
Representatives. It deserves the support 
of many more. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of an 
article in the January 25 edition of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, which explains the 
use of recycled newsprint, into the REC- 
ORD: 

Topay’s SUN-TIMES MADE oF RECYCLED 
PAPER ONLY 

The printing of Tuesday’s Sun-Times 
marks a first in the history of major Amer- 
ican newspapers and in the continuing ef- 
fort to preserve our environment. 

The paper for this entire Sun-Times edi- 
tion was made without cutting down a single 
tree. It is the product of recycling old news- 
papers at a Field Enterprises Inc. paper plant, 
the FSC Paper Corp., in suburban Alsip. 

Each day almost 50 per cent of The Sun- 
Times and the Chicago Daily News, both pub- 
lished by Field Enterprises, is printed on 
recycled paper. Next Tuesday, all editions of 
the Daily News will us the product exclu- 
sively. 

The Field Enterprises mill uses a special de- 
inking process to reclaim old newspapers and 
turn them into rolls of paper for future edi- 
tions of the Field newspapers and 30 other 
papers. The daily production of the plant 
is more than 260 tons of newsprint. Nearly 
115,000 tons of waste paper are used annually 
in the process. 

But the story begins with a newspaper you 
might have read months ago. Thorugh deal- 
ers who buy waste paper from individuals 
and groups, that newspaper found its way to 
the Field plant. 

Actual recycling began in a large square 
container, called a batch-pulper, where the 
paper was reduced to pulp and de-inked 
through a flood of water and chemicals. The 
pulp then went through cylinders to remove 
paper clips, staples and other foreign objects. 

Any ink that remained from the first treat- 
ment was pressed out of the paper fiber. After 
the pulp was washed twice more, the wet 
fibers formed a sheet on a fast-moving wire 
mesh belt. The sheet was picked up from the 
belt by vacuum and fed through rollers to 
press out excess water. It was dried on 
steam-heated drums, wound into reels 20 
feet wide, cut into rolls to fit the newspaper 
presses, wrapped and shipped to the press- 
room. 

Recycling at the Field plant annually con- 
serves 1.5 million trees for other uses, as well 
as for their beauty. Estimates indicate that 
de-inking paper saves U.S. newspapers about 
$3 million a year because raw materials and 
plant are located closer to pressrooms, and 
in the United States saves almost $50 million 
in international payments. 
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THE MENTALLY RETARDED HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO AN EDUCATION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the summer 
of 1971 will be remembered for an event 
which will prove to have enormous and 
dramatic implications for children with 
disabilities and their families. During 
this summer, the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania is- 
sued an order in the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren against the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The complaint, alleging the unconsti- 
tutionality of certain Pennsylvania laws 
and practices under the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, was filed on January 
7, 1971. The resulting orders means ba- 
Sically that retarded children have the 
same rights to public education and 
training assistance as other children. 

In most States, many mentally re- 
tarded children have also been denied 
their rights to an education. 

In my own State of Ohio, for example, 
many youngsters have been excluded 
from public school because of an arbi- 
trary and unscientific line that divides 
Ohio’s mentally retarded into the cate- 
gories of “educable’” and “trainable.” 
Many of the children who are classified 
as mentally retarded by public schools 
differ little from the average person in 
their ability to hold down steady jobs 
and lead normal lives as adults. Yet they 
are legally discriminated against by be- 
ing excluded from public school or held 
back in inadequate special programs that 
offer them no challenge or opportunity. 

The educable mentally retarded, with 
IQ’s that range from 50 to 80, are en- 
rolled in special education classes in pub- 
lic schools which receive Federal funds 
through various forms of ESEA assist- 
ance. The trainable mentally retarded 
with IQ’s below 50 are excluded from 
public schools and are enrolled in county 
programs under the jurisdiction of the 
Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Correction. These programs do not re- 
ceive any Federal education funds at all. 

Parents of trainable mentally retarded 
children have appeared frequently at 
meetings of the Ohio State Board of 
Education, hoping to shift responsibility 
for the education of their children from 
the “educationally inadequate” Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Correction 
to the Department of Education. The 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection program provides only custodial 
care for these trainable, mentally re- 
tarded children. These parents have peti- 
tioned the State legislature and now they 
are going to court. They plan to chal- 
lenge Ohio’s exclusion clause on the 
grounds that all children—regardless of 
intelligence quotients—are capable of 
benefiting from, and are-constitutionally 
entitled to, free education and training 
within the public education system. Our 
governments tax these people, their par- 
ents and relatives, but fail to provide 
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truly educational services for them. Par- 
ents of trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren pay local and Federal taxes, which 
maintain the school systems but cannot 
send their children to public school. They 
pay Federal taxes yet how much effort 
is made to educate the nonschool men- 
tally retarded child through ESEA, im- 
pacted aid, and other programs? 

Not only are these children and their 
taxpaying parents denied access to regu- 
lar facilities—but the separate facilities 
are often grossly inadequate and are not 
educationally certified. These mentally 
retarded children below the 50 IQ cutoff 
point should be in academic facilities 
with certified teachers; also, the county 
programs for these children are not meet- 
ing standards that are upheld within 
the public school system. 

In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the State of Wisconsin is press- 
ing charges against the Amish for their 
voluntary truancy from the public school 
system in that State. (cf. Wisconsin 
against Yoder (70-110)). At the same 
time, 89,583 handicapped Wisconsin chil- 
dren are excluded from the public school 
system. Yet no one is carrying the ban- 
ner for their rights to the Supreme Court 
of our land. 

As long as this horrible exclusion exists 
in most of the States in our land, you 
can exclude any children you desire. Our 
goal should be to make it possible for 
all children everywhere to have an equal 
opportunity for an education commen- 
surate to their capabilities. 

When a certain group is excluded from 
the services of the Ohio Department of 
Education and put into a special cate- 
gory, they are then discriminated 
against. These “special categories” are 
sadly deficient. 

Using statistics compiled by the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, there was an estimated 106,000 
school age retarded children in Ohio last 
year—94,000 educable mentally retarded 
and 12,000 trainable mentally retarded. 
While public schools were providing spe- 
cial classes for only about 48 percent of 
the educable mentally retarded children, 
about 67 percent of the trainable men- 
tally retarded children were enrolled in 
county programs. 

There are two areas of the law that 
are in question here. One deals with the 
exclusion of the mentally retarded from 
publicly supported facilities. The other 
concerns the failure of due process to the 
parents of excluded children by denying 
them a hearing before the State board of 
education. 

Public education is now accepted as the 
right of all the citizens of our country. 
Ohio’s laws, with all of their discrepan- 
cies and vagueness, also have this pre- 
cept and basis—but the exclusions make 
a mockery of their rights. 

When children are excluded from edu- 
cational opportunities in Ohio, it is done 
on some guidelines that are not sound 
in their assumptions and cannot be jus- 
tified as good educational practice. Spe- 
cifically, section 3321.05 of the Ohio Re- 
vised Code states that a child “may be 
determined to be incapable of profiting 
substantially by further education—ac- 
cording to the mental capacity of the 
child.” This statement is truly frighten- 
ing. How does anyone presume, in clear 
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conscience, to judge what a child is 
incapable of doing, if the circumstances 
and opportunities are right? 

I believe that this legal statement 
closes, to those who need it most, the 
opportunity for the one thing that will 
prevent less than complete dependency 
for them—education and training. But, 
to deny the opportunity of instruction 
to a large group of children on the basis 
of a handicap, is to deny the basic rights 
of an individual in our democratic so- 
ciety. To assume that “instruction” is 
the exclusive province of the arbitrarily 
defined “mentally capable” is absolute 
bigotry. 

It is unconscionable how officials in 
Ohio have escaped what the Ohio Code 
prescribes for them to do for the train- 
ables. While the code sets guidelines to 
establish separate and adequate facili- 
ties for trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren, in reality the State has been un- 
able to provide substantive educational 
and training programs. 

The situation for the education and 
training of the mentally retarded child 
with an IQ below 50 in Ohio is something 
less than it should be and reflects serious 
discrimination against these youngsters. 

Education and vocational training is 
perhaps the great equalizer of employ- 
ment opportunity in that it provides the 
individual with the most basic tools of 
any trade. Education of the handicapped 
is one of the most cost effective endeavors 
the American educational enterprise has 
ever undertaken. It costs the State $250,- 
000 for the lifetime of a mentally handi- 
capped person in an institution, but ap- 
propriate educational services for the 
handicapped can turn a negative societal 
contribution into a positive one for the 
individual and for the whole society. 
Mentally retarded children, even the 
most severely retarded, do learn when 
given the chance to participate in educa- 
tional programs tailored to meet their 
special needs. The incredible number of 
mentally retarded not receiving any edu- 
cational services is one of the great trag- 
edies in the American way of life. 

I introduced legislation on Decem- 
ber 9, 1971—H.R. 12154—to amend the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to specifically in- 
clude the handicapped. This bill would 
make it illegal to discriminate against 
any handicapped individual and to deny 
him access to federally assisted programs, 
unless there is a bona fide qualification 
reasonably necessary to the normal op- 
eration of the particular program. 

It is my hope that this legislation, 
which also has been introduced in the 
Senate, will receive early hearings and 
support from my colleagues. This en- 
deavor to insure the protection of the 
legal and constitutional rights of our 
less fortunate citizens is an effort that 
deserves the support of all Americans. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
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pioneers of progress and in so doing re- 
new our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 

The air brake system was invented by 
George Westinghouse in 1869. 


THE ROAD TO FINANCIAL DISASTER 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 24 our esteemed and respected 
colleague from Texas, the Honorable 
Gerorce Manon, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, granted us 
the privilege of his views concerning the 
newly submitted budget for fiscal 1973, 
and the emergent deficit for fiscal 1972. 

Not having the tremendous expertise 
and background of experience as Mr. 
Manon, I cannot, of course, express my 
feelings on the subject nearly as well. But 
I do want to add to his comments my 
own agreement with their substance; the 
approaching fiscal year 1972 deficit in 
federal funds of $44.7 billion is terrifying 
to contemplate. 

Our current national debt is already 
more than $426 billion, and we will soon 
be asked to raise it even more. We have 
mortgaged generation upon generation 
of Americans to come, and we are con- 
tinuing down this road to fiscal disaster. 

Spending as if we are at full employ- 
ment seems to me to be an excuse to “go 
overboard.” This is a strictly theoretical 
concept, with no practical assurance that 
it will work—in fact, it is highly unlikely 
to be realized. Deficit spending under the 
umbrella of this concept constitutes a 
raid on the pocketbooks and savings of 
the American people. 

On the one hand, we are asked to 
stimulate the economy through tax cuts. 
On the other hand, we are asked to fight 
inflation through wage and price con- 
trols, which only strangle further an al- 
ready over-regulated system. And now, 
we are increasing government spending. 
The contradictory nature of these ap- 
proaches appalls me—and also makes it 
clear that we are headed back down the 
road to inflation again. 

Obviously it is not our booming econ- 
omy that is causing inflation. Obviously 
it is not too much money in the hands of 
the consumer. Quite clearly, inflation is 
being caused by too much Government 
spending—too much new money for new 
programs being pumped into the finan- 
cial stream of this country. This is not 
true economic health but a spurious 
transfusal—robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

It is time that we face up to facts. We 
are spending almost 12 cents of every 
tax dollar just to pay the interest on our 
national debt. We have been forced to 
devalue the dollar, thereby seriously 
damaging our financial credibility at 
home and abroad. We have authorized 
minute tax cuts—but left the real job of 
tax reform undone. The middle-class 
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American is still staggering under an 
incredible load of Federal, State, and 
local taxes. 

And now, with the fiscal 1973 budget, 
we are being asked to accept another 
annual deficit—which could run as high 
as $50 billion by the end of that fiscal 
year. These facts add up to just one con- 
clusion—we are digging our own finan- 
cial grave. 

We have only one alternative at this 
point. This Congress must reduce Gov- 
ernment spending, cut the size of the 
Federal bureaucracy to a manageable 
level, and reorganize it along more effi- 
cient, responsive, and workable lines. 
These should be our crash priorities for 
the session, along with an unprecedented 
examination and ruthless elimination of 
all Federal programs which do not dem- 
onstrate a recent cost-benefit ratio. 


KENNETH L. KEISER RECEIVES ONE 
OF RED CROSS’ HIGHEST AWARDS 
FOR HEROISM 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross soon will bestow 
one of its highest awards on a young Cin- 
cinnati man for his heroism and knowl- 
edge which saved a 9-year-old boy’s life. 

Kenneth L. Keiser, 21, is now a pre- 
medical student at Miami University of 


Ohio, but last August 16, he lived at his 
parental home, 5584 Sidney Road, in Cin- 
cinnati, while working during the sum- 
mer vacation. In recent years, he had 
received training in first aid, small craft, 
and water safety at a course conducted 
at Western Hills High School. 

While at his part-time job, he heard a 
disturbance at a private swimming pool 
on an estate. Kenneth investigated and 
found several small children, who were 
on the property without permission, run- 
ning and shouting around the pool. 

After one child said his brother was in 
the pool, Kenneth leaped into the water, 
dove to the drain and pulled out 9-year- 
old Anthony Jackson. The boy was not 
breathing as Kenneth pushed him to the 
safety of the pool’s edge. 

While someone called the rescue 
squad, Kenneth began mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. By the time the ambu- 
lance arrived, young Jackson was breath- 
ing again. 

For his quick, unselfish action, Ken- 
neth Keiser will receive the Red Cross 
Certificate of Merit, signed by President 
Nixon and E. Roland Harriman, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. This is 
the highest award given to a person who 
saves a life by using skills learned in a 
Red Cross course. 

I add my praise to Kenneth Keiser 
who, by his unhesitating rescue, exem- 
plified the highest ideals of one hu- 
man’s brotherly concern and love for 
another. 
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DELAWARE POLL RESULTS 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
completed a survey in my district, re- 
questing the opinions of my constituents 
on current issues. I received an enthusi- 
astic 19,000 responses, and thought the 
membership might be interested in the 
results: 


DELAWARE POLLS RESULTS 


1. Do you favor legislation to limit imports 
as a means of protecting and supporting 
American industries, even if higher prices 
result from this? 

Percent 


2. In cases of stalemated labor-manage- 
ment disputes which create national emer- 
gencies, would you favor a compulsory arbi- 
tration law? 

Percent 


8. To fight inflation and unemployment, 
which actions are you willing to have the fed- 
eral government take (check one or more): 


(a) Control wages and prices : 
(b) Spend less on domestic programs. 34. 9 
(c) Create public service Jobs... 

(d) Spend less on national defensi 

(e) Raise income taxes 


(Totals more than 100% due to more than 
one answer.) 

4. Regarding national health insurance, 
which do you favor (check one) : 

Percent 

(a) A program financed by increased 
taxes and operated by the federal gov- 
ernment 

(b) A federally-operated program 
financed by employer and employee 
contributions 

(c) Income tax credits for the cost of 
purchasing private health insurance... 26.3 

(ad) Complete reliance on private 
health insurance structures. 

(e) Insurance for catastrophic ill- 
nesses only. G 

(f) No additional federal programs.. 18.7 


5. After all U.S. forces are withdrawn from 
South Vietnam, do you: 
Favor continued economic aid— 


Continued military aid to South East Asian 
nations? 


6. Do you feel that the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram has been successful? 


Would you favor continuing such aid at 
present levels ($2.3 Billion, which is 1% of 
the Fed. budget) ? 


7. Which of the following best describes the 
emphasis being placed on environmental pro- 
tection and pollution control— 
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Percent 


8. Which one of these educational categor- 
ies do you feel is most in need of additional 
federal support: 

Percent 


(b) Secondary Education 
(c) Higher Education 

(d) Parochial School Aid 
(e) Vocational Education 
(f) None of the above 


WASHINGTON LANDMARK MAY 
DISAPPEAR 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. GUDE. Mr, Speaker, anyone with 
even the tiniest sweet tooth felt a real 
pang when he read in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post that Velati’s that home of 
unsurpassable caramel delicacies, may 
soon be compelled to depart its 9th and 
G Streets location which it has occupied 
for more than 100 years. 

In many ways, Velati’s exemplifies the 
small retail firms which comprise an 
integral part of the city. While in the 
eyes of many Government officials, as 
well as financers and developers, such 
businesses can be replaced by office 
buildings, parking lots or large depart- 
ment stores, it is an inescapable fact 
that the core city badly needs the serv- 
ices which only enterprises such as these 
can provide. They offer goods and sery- 
ices for people from all over the metro- 
politan area not available elsewhere, 
therefore bringing people to the heart of 
the city. In addition, the specialty shops 
provide a certain charm and interest 
which contrasts with sterile office build- 
ings. The city’s business and govern- 
mental leaders, and the Congress as well, 
must not lose sight of these features so 
important to the economic health and 
future of downtown Washington, as 
plans are drawn. 

This message underlines this news ac- 
count from the Washington Post about 
Velati’s threatened departure, which I 
am submitting here for the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan, 23, 1972] 
CENTURY-OLD Firm May Have To Move 
(By Abbott Combes) 

Velati’s, the old-fashioned Washington 
candy store with a worldwide clientele for its 
secret-recipe caramels, holds a precarious 
month-to-month, 30-day lease on its down- 
town life, 

Once forced to leave Richmond, Va., after 
the sacking of the city during the Civil 
War, the shop now faces the prospect of an- 
other forced move. This time the cause is 
not the ravages of war but the workings 
of private enterprise. 

Those who now control the lease say they 
believe the property can be used more prof- 
itably, possibly as a parking lot or, even- 
tually, as the site of an office building. 

Life has not always been so precarious 
for the store, operated by the same family 
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and at the same location, the corner of 9th 
and G Streets NW, for the past 105 years. 

For most of those years, the shop’s op- 
erators owned their building without wor- 
rying about leases, downtown renewal and 
economic development. The present struc- 
ture, built in 1911, has been designated a 
Washington landmark by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to sue the 
U.S. government for the Civil War damages, 
Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore Velati, originally 
from Turin, Italy, moved to Washington, 
purchased a building at 9th and G, and 
began selling candy in 1866. 

Prospering with its Italy-based secret recipe 
for caramels, which are still produced daily 
in the store’s basement, the business con- 
tinued in the same family, serving custom- 
ers who have ranged from Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson to Kim Novak. 

However, when Pauline V. Beyer, daugh- 
ter of the founders, died in 1963 at the age 
of 89, the survivors decided to sell the valu- 
able property. 

Robert Beyer, 47-year-old great-grand- 
son of the Velatis who with his younger 
brother William now runs the shop, now says 
he regrets that decision. “My brother and I 
didn't have anything to do with the sale, 
he said in an interview yesterday. 

Beyer’s father, Brooke, who ran the store 
after his mother’s death and until he re- 
tired to Florida several years ago, was the 
executor of his mother’s estate. Along with 
the estate’s trustees, the law firm of Stohl- 
man, Beauchert & Egan, Brooke Beyer agreed 
to sell the property to a group of develop- 
ers. “At that time, you could get other land,” 
Robert Beyer says in explaining his father’s 
decision. 

The two buildings owned by the family, at 
904 and 906 G St. NW, were purchased from 
the estate for $337,500 in 1965 by Angelo 
Puglisi. They are now owned by a group 
that calls itself the 900 G Street Limited 
Partnership. 

According to Washington parking mag- 
nate Dominic F, Antonelli Jr., the partner- 
ship includes himself, Puglisi, Kingdon 
Gould Jr., ambassador to Luxembourg, Ulys- 
ses G. (Blackie) Auger, the restaurant oper- 
ator and the National Mortgage Co. 

Robert Beyer says that Puglisi offered to 
sell the property back to the family a few 
years ago for approximately $500,000. Beyer 
said he did not have enough money to buy it. 


RENEWAL AREA 


The Velati’s site is surrounded by the 
downtown urban renewal area, but the 9th 
and G Street corner is a so-called “non ac- 
tion” section that has been left to private 
developers rather than to the government to 
rebuild. Its designation as a landmark is 
largely ceremonial and does not exempt the 
building from demolition. 

Business has continued as usual at Ve- 
lati’s. There were constant worries of having 
to relocate, Beyer said, but no indications of 
when. At Christmas, there were times when 
customers had to wait in line for two hours 
to purchase the caramels. 

At the beginning of January, however, 
Velati’s and the several other small busi- 
nesses renting space in the corner buildings 
received notices to vacate within 30 days. 

According to the developers, a study had 
revealed that by razing the buildings and 
replacing them with a parking lot, an addi- 
tional $1,300 difference. In February, the 
Beyer brothers will begin paying $600 a 
month for their premises instead of the $400 
they have been. 

The new arrangement is based upon what 
Antonelli called “an endless 30-day lease” in 
which the tenants can be ordered to vacate 
with 30 days’ notice, or the tenants can give 
30 days’ notice of their intentions to leave 
voluntarily. 

“They can stay as long as it’s economically 
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feasible,” Antonelli said yesterday ... The 
lease will only be exercised for economic bet- 
terment. It could happen next month, in a 
year, five years or 10 years.” 

The developers’ long-range plans include 
constructing an office building on 9th Street 
from G to F Streets NW. This project has 
been delayed, Antonelli said, because the Ju- 
lius Lansburgh Furniture Store at 909 F St. 
thus far has not been interested. The part- 
nership holds an option to buy the vacant 
McGill building at 910 G St. NW. 

Beyer said that he believes some of the 
tenants at his corner would not be able to 
meet the higher rents and would move even- 
tually to other locations. 

Beyer said that he and his brother are 
looking for a fall-back location in George- 
town but does not want to leave downtown. 

“I'd like to see the building stay here,” he 
said. “This area’s going to come back even- 
tually with all the redevelopment.” 


MARYLAND YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
PLATFORM FOR 1971 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, on the 
weekend of September 25, 1971, the 
Maryland Young Democrats held their 
annual convention in Ocean City, Md. 
In attendance were members of Young 
Democrats from all over the State who 
are some of the most able young people 
in the State. 

During the course of the convention 
the delegates adopted a platform for 1971 
which includes position statements on 
many issues under consideration by the 
U.S. Congress, as well as the State and 
local governments. I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to this 
platform. Even though some of the posi- 
tions may be different from our own, 
I believe it is important that we be 
aware of the opinions of this important 
segment of the Democratic Party in 
Maryland. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to com- 
mend Congressman ANDREW JACOBS who 
delivered an excellent speech at the con- 
vention on the need for reordering our 
Nation’s priorities. 

I include the platform adopted by the 
convention at this point in the RECORD 
for consideration by my colleagues: 
YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF MARYLAND PLAT- 

FORM, 1971 

(Committee: David Anderson, Chairman, 
Milt Andrews, Don O'Sullivan, Peggy Pavlat, 
Paul Pittman, Greg Seltser, Tom Slater, Allan 
Terl, John Toolan, Rick Wiles, and Roberta 
Andrews, Secretary.) 

PREAMBLE 

We, as Young Democrats, await the coming 
presidential election with a mixture of fear 
and hope. Fear, because we are afraid that 
the bloody lessons of Vietnam, Watts, Chi- 
cago, Kent State, and Attica will go un- 
heeded. Fear, because we are afraid that the 
American people, while seeking a newer, bet- 
ter world, will blindly bind us yet again to 
leaders who cannot lead; to spokesmen who 
cannot speak the language of social reform. 
Hope, because we believe that the Democratic 
Party will ignore the siren calls of southern 
strategies and real majorities, and will in- 
stead offer our Nation fearless and innovative 
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leadership. Hope, because we shall never be 
a silent segment of the Democratic Party, 
but shall always speak and act on our con- 
science to achieve a better Party, State, and 
Nation. 

Aware of the tremendous social problems 
besetting the American people, and yet will- 
ing to work within the system to obtain solu- 
tions, we the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Maryland, in our 1971 convention assembled, 
state the following as our goals. 

( Adopted.) 

ECONOMY 

We sharply criticize the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s “Economic Game Plan,” that is caus- 
ing misery, despair, and economic strangu- 
lation for millions of American families. We 
recommend that action be taken in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

Action on public service employment for 
both adults and young people. 

Put into effect this year the personal in- 
come tax reduction scheduled to go into effect 
next January. 

A crash program to provide jobs for un- 
employed, young people, and Vietnam veter- 
ans. 

Release of the 12 billion dollars appro- 
priated by Congress last year for urban 
health and education programs and needed 
jobs, but impounded by the Administration. 

We realize the scope and intent of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s dramatic announcement on 
the economy. But we, like George Meany, 
question the timing and political motives of 
his belated statement. To partially correct 
his ill-conceived plan, we would advocate the 
establishment of an anti-inflation wage-price 
stabilization board composed of respected 
members of the business and economic com- 
munity in cooperation with local and re- 
gional productivity councils to control the 
Wwage-price spiral. We would also urge inclu- 
sion of interest rate controls and establish- 
ment of an excess profit tax. 

We criticize the Administration’s “reve- 
nue sharing” program for its “no strings at- 
tached” approach to state aid, since the fi- 
nancially blighted cities should be the pri- 
mary recipients of such revenue. 

We also believe the Administration has not 
pushed hard enough with its tax reform 
legislation now before the 92nd Congress and 
further consider it to be a weighty document 
that contains many loopholes with regard to 
corporate interests. 

We condemn the President’s veto of the 
accelerated Public Works Program, designed 
to combat unemployment and help cities 
meet pressing local sewer and water needs. 

We commend the House of Representatives 
for passing the Family Assistance Act to set 
a federally guaranteed annual income and 
the freezing of state welfare costs at their 
1971 level by providing a partial federal take- 
over of the welfare program. We would hope 
that the Senate follow their action, and in 
considering approval of the Family Assist- 
ance Act that members of both houses con- 
sider what it would be like to live on this 
amount for just one month. 

Finally, we urge the creation of a national 
domestic development bank. As an economic 
measure, it could produce hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs and encourage new pub- 
lic and private investment, and it would re- 
lieve the fiscal crises of local governments, 
while the Revenue Sharing would not. The 
bank would extend long term, low interest 
loans, permitting communities, and in some 
cases, private business to move ahead on a 
wide range of needed development projects, 
This new financing would enable communi- 
ties across the nation to build many needed 
facilities. And all of these facilities and pro- 
jects would mean jobs and income with a 
daring in scope that could only rival the 
W-P.A. and N.R.A. of the past. 

(Adopted as amended.) 
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TAX REFORM 


To correct the inequities of a regressive 
system of taxation, we urge revision of exist- 
ing tax laws and removal of blatant loop- 
holes. We point specifically to the oil deple- 
tion allowance, the Montgomery County farm 
land assessment loophole, and the tax allow- 
ance currently permitted churches and non- 
profit organizations for property not directly 
related to their civic obligations, as loopholes 
to be closed. 

We further feel that the sales tax, property 
tax and nuisance taxes should be abolished 
as overburdensome to those who can least 
afford to pay. Instead, the income tax should 
be apportioned so that it might be the main 
source of revenue of every level of govern- 
ment. We find the tax law on unmarried men 
and women to be unduly discriminating. It 
should be supplemented by increased lux- 
ury taxes and taxes on legalized vices, 

(Adopted.) 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Despite the constant reassurances from 
President Nixon that “the boys are coming 
home” from Vietnam, that outrageously im- 
moral and useless war continues day by day. 
The Young Democrats of Maryland strongly 
urge every person who opposes this war to 
demand an immediate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. 50,000 young Americans have died a 
needless death in support of a corrupt and 
dictatorial puppet government led by Presi- 
dent Thieu. The blatantly unfair South Viet- 
namese elections justify a total pull-out from 
Vietnam now! 

We condemn the Nixon Administration for 
deliberately deceiving the American people 
about the United States secret military oper- 
ations in Laos and Cambodia. The time has 
come to end all military operations in Indo- 
china. 

We applaud President Nixon’s attempts to 
open better diplomatic ties with the People’s 
Republic of China. We fully support the seat- 
ing of Red China in the United Nations 
alongside the seat of Nationalist China. 

We also applaud Senator Birch Bayh’s de- 
termination to investigate the entire system 
of American military justice. 

America’s present role as the world’s police- 
men must end. The next President of the 
United States must commit his administra- 
tion to formulating a new foreign policy. 

This new foreign policy must: 

Admit mistakes openly; 

Seek and establish diplomatic ties with 
every nation in the world; 

Immediately seek a moratorium with for- 
eign powers on the development of new nu- 
clear weapons systems; 

Cease aid to foreign governments that are 
in civil war; 

Consult with the Senate on any Presiden- 
tial decision to commit American arms or 
troops; 

Review and revise all existing internation- 
al obligations. 

We further recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Defense be renamed the “War De- 
partment.” 

(Adopted.) 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


We believe that all levels of government 
must make a stronger and more significant 
effort to aid the consumer. We particular- 
ly denounce the Nixon program as more show 
than substance, as it in fact protects the cor- 
poration at the expense of the citizen. 

We commend Maryland Attorney General 
Burch for his innovative efforts to protect 
the consumer and urge the General Assem- 
bly to promulgate additional necessary legis - 
lation. The Consumer Protection Division 
should be authorized to issue subpoenas, to 
interrogate witnesses, to inspect premises, 
and require the periodical filing of reports. 

This legislation should also authorize the 
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District Courts to handle consumer com- 
plaints in a simplified and semi-judicial 
fashion. These courts should be empowered 
to speedily pass orders allowing relief for 
those who suffer physical or monetary injury. 
Fraud procedure should be made less com- 
plex, minimum and/or admonitory damages 
should be levied against the offending ven- 
dor, garnishment of wages should be care- 
fully controlled, and class actions should be 
encouraged against unscrupulous sellers and 
manufacturers. 

We commend Prince George’s and Mont- 
gomery counties for their imaginative con- 
sumer protection programs and urge the rest 
of the state to set up similar programs. 

We applaud Commissioner Jewell for h: 
imagination in designing a Pay-As-You- 
Drive automobile insurance plan, but we 
urge that the General Assembly undertake 
an exhaustive, but speedy investigation of all 
plans, with the sole aim of providing the 
most comprehensive and inexpensive protec- 
tion for the people. 

(Adopted as amended.) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


As “crime in the streets” becomes a public 
concern, the simple solution of more police 
and more arrests ignores the fact that our 
penal system is unable to either dispense 
justice or to rehabilitate. 

We endorse the reorganization of our state 
courts which help to standardize the quality 
of justice; we only wish that the quality 
were higher. We endorse Senate Bill 454, 
which established the State Public Defender 
System, but call for a massive upgrading in 
number and quality of personnel. We recom- 
mend more judges and court officials and 
suggest emphasis on higher quality in parole 
and probation personnel and correctional 
officials. 

We endorse the recommendations of the 
1967 President's Crime Commission, and sug- 
gest that Maryland adopt these proposals 
where applicable. 

We deplore the attitudes of those persons 
who view humane treatment for prisoners as 
“coddling criminals,” for the field of correc- 
tions is the one place where the criminal 
justice system can, as any agency, function 
to prevent crime. 

In theory, we approve of such Maryland 
institutions as Patuxent, which allow the 
use of indeterminate sentences, but we re- 
serve our approval of this practice until 
such time as this method is able to guaran- 
tee both security to the community and 
periodic review of the need for confinement 
to the inmate. And until this time, we urge 
the abolishment of the Defective Delinquent 
Act. We also endorse the report and recom- 
mendations of the Governor's Community 
Corrections Commission and suggest that 
when more use is made of community based 
corrections, halfway houses, work release 
programs, and weekend and holiday visita- 
tion we will then have a correctional system 
that helps to prevent crime by reducing re- 
cidivism. 

(Adopted.) 

DRUGS 

As young people, we ask that all people re- 
strict their thinking on the drug problem 
to logic and fact without resorting to emo- 
tion. We ask understanding that use of soft 
drugs and pills is little different from reliance 
on alcohol, sleeping pills, and laxatives. 

We find small solace in Maryland’s new 
drug laws, for appropriated funds are still 
lacking. We find the laws themselves decep- 
tive and often the enforcement of these laws 
demonstrates an interest only in political 
gain or perhaps well intentioned but un- 
thinking overmoralizing. Hopefully the en- 
forcers are as concerned as we are with the 
lives and welfare of our citizens and country. 
Consequently we ask them to consider the 
following: Rather than enforcement of laws 
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in a manner that ruins lives and careers un- 
necessarily, we join with Reverend Hanna 
in urging that more drug abuse centers be 
established in our communities. 

We believe methadone should be given 
final sanction for use in penal institutions, 
and we congratulate the Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene for its step to 
eliminate illegal sale and distribution of 
methadone. 

We call for undelayed, honest research by 
government officials on questionable drugs 
and a full hearing of the findings. 

(Adopted as amended.) 


EDUCATION 


We believe that increased federal fiscal 
support for public education is both neces- 
sary and possible. 

We believe that free public education is an 
essential ingredient of the American system 
and that no person should be denied access 
to free public education, including higher 
education. 

Equal educational opportunities for all 
children within our nation and state must 
be a major concern of the national and 
state legislatures. We support busing of stu- 
dents between school districts as a legitimate 
temporary method of promoting equal edu- 
cation opportunities. However, busing must 
not be substituted for long range measures 
which will equalize education within school 
districts, and we demand immediate enforce- 
ment of safety standards for school buses. We 
urge our legislature to increase efforts to 
solve the problems of rural and urban pov- 
erty as a first step toward a truly equalized 
system of education. 

Total equalization of education cannot be- 
come a reality until the State of Maryland 
assumes a greater fiscal responsibility for 
all public schools. We acknowledge that 
county control over curriculum should be 
maintained. 

We believe that state and federal govern- 
mental aid to non-public schools, whatever 
guise, indicates a lack of faith in public 
education and violates the principles of the 
First Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. With this in mind, we urge the 
voters of Maryland to reject the referendum 
Senate bill 331 (State Ald to Non-Public 
Schools). 

We recommend that the funds now used 
in the State of Maryland for legislative 
scholarships be placed in the hands of uni- 
versity officials who are better equipped to 
grant scholarships on the basis of merit. 

We recommend that students be added to 
the governing boards of all of the colleges in 
Maryland in order to facilitate communica- 
tion between students and institutions of 
higher learning. 

A more proper balance of rights and re- 
sponsibilities between the administration 
and the community should be established. 

We believe that there should be an ex- 
panded and more inclusive program of edu- 
cation for all regardless of age, sex, race, 
creed, handicap, or intellectual capability. 

We believe that most students will benefit 
from sex education, and we support the 
Maryland State Board of Education’s pro- 
gram in this regard, except where that pro- 
gram places unnecessary restrictions on 
teachers of sex education. We place specific 
emphasis on the venereal disease crisis. 

We believe that freedom to learn and free- 
dom to teach are essential to sound educa- 
tion. The community must protect educa- 
tion in general and teachers in particular 
from any attempts to abridge or destroy 
academic freedom or teaching technique. 

We support the efforts of teachers in Mary- 
land and the nation to obtain the same 
rights afforded employees in the public sec- 
tor. We will support efforts in the 1972 Mary- 
land legislative session designed to make 
certain changes in the Maryland Profes- 
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sional Negotiations Law that work towards 
the above end. 

Finally, we note with concern the public 
record of President Nixon and the Republi- 
can Party in regard to education and sub- 
mit that record as one of many reasons that 
we deem his defeat a necessity for 1972. 

(Adopted.) 

HOUSING 

The battle for the right of all people to 
achieve human dignity is now being waged. 
The freedom to strive for and obtain decent 
housing in a decent community is a basic 
right necessary to the realization of human 
dignity. All levels of government must adopt 
policies in accordance with this basic right. 
To achieve this end we call for the establish- 
ment of national, state, and regional land 
use policies which encourage desirable 
growth but which will disallow projects 
harmful to community development. We rec- 
ommend future zoning and building appli- 
cations be examined in the context of com- 
munity benefit, of which tax revenue should 
be only a small part. Zoning policies must be 
revised where they do not contribute to 
planned community development and im- 
provement. Planning agencies within a lo- 
cality should involve citizen participation in 
planned housing programs, 

We recommend that jurisdiction within a 
state work together to seek maximum stand- 
ardization of housing codes. We suggest plan- 
ning begin now to expand suitable housing 
without contributing to inflation. To this 
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city dwellings be utilized as a teaching-learn- 
ing device; that we use this opportunity to 
revitalize our neighborhoods; and that we 
call upon the building trades to open their 
membership to all people who have the de- 
sire and ability to learn them, and, we call 
upon the Democratic Party’s friends in the 
building trades’ unions to open their mem- 
berships to all peoples. We call upon the 
state government to examine those financial 
policies that directly affect housing in the 
state. 

In addition, strong landlord-tenant legis- 
lation is needed. This legislation should 
favor neither party, but should state clearly 
the rights and obligations of each and the 
penalties for infractions. 

We call for an end to overt and covert dis- 
crimination in housing. We view with par- 
ticular distaste realtors who perpetuate seg- 
regation by not showing particular houses 
for sale to individuals because of race or re- 
ligion. Alleged violations should be heard 
quickly and prosecuted fully. To this end, 
we call on the Real Estate Commission and 
the Secretary of the Department of Licensing 
and Regulations to stop feuding and enforce 
current regulations. 

(Adopted as amended.) 


CITIES 


Regional planning must soon become a 
major reality, not a token demonstration. It 
will be necessary to experiment, to develop 
methods of governing large concentrations 
of people with minimum intrusion into their 
freedom. 

Local governments are fighting a battle to 
regain representative leadership, This crisis 
cannot be solved until states and localities 
facilitate modernization by providing for 
home rule, restricting popular elections to 
policy makers, and electing responsible exec- 
utives. Multiplicity of incorporated cities 
and towns in metropolitan areas leads to 
long ballots, unrealistically small tax bases, 
inequitable tax rates, and inadequate service. 
Regional projects such as rapid transit, crime 
control, and adequate hospital facilities be- 
come difficult or impossible to initiate or ad- 
minister. 

To this end, we encourage planned, limited 
utilization of land facilities, as well as, ratio 
of population to area and its capacity to deal 
with sensible growth. 


(Adopted.) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND PERSONAL LIBERTIES 


The Young Democrats again stress our re- 
spect for each individual’s human dignity 
and our disgust for what the Nixon-Agnew- 
Mitchell combination had done to conform 
mankind to their image. 

We restate our praise for the enlighten- 
ment which the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment has caused, and we offer support to 
the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution voiding discrimination on the 
basis of sex. 

We endorse the sense of legislation killed 
during the 1971 session of the General As- 
sembly which would have placed sexual acts 
in private between consenting persons 18 
years of age or older, beyond the scope of 
criminal law. 

We call particular attention to the ele- 
ments of personal dignity ignored by prison 
Officials, and we applaud efforts to bring 
about meaningful reform, most specifically 
conjugal visitation rights or controlled re- 
lease programs. 

We find both formal and informal at- 
tempts to harrass and censor any harmless 
expression of speech as an insult and in- 
fringement of individual rights and any 
governmental intrusions that infringe upon 
individual privacy, excepting cases involving 
national security. 

(Adopted.) 

ECOLOGY 

We believe that the people of the State 
of Maryland are entitled to a clean environ- 
ment. We demand a better use of Mary- 
land's resources, particularly stronger con- 
trol of strip mining with increases in the 
bond required for stripped lands and pro- 
tection of the surrounding landscape. We 
ask for special legislation to protect vanish- 
ing wildlife and fiora from extinction. We 
seek stronger laws to reduce or prevent 
dumping of untreated and industrial and 
human waste into Maryland’s waters. A mor- 
atorium should be placed on the construc- 
tion of nuclear power plants pending a 
study of the impact of Calvert Cliffs upon 
thermal pollution in the Chesapeake Bay. 
We condemn any attempts to dredge the 
C&D canal believing that such action will 
destroy the Bay. Legislation is necessary to 
reduce the amounts of phosphates washing 
into our waters. 

The state should set up a tax incentive 
program to encourage business to purchase 
pollution control devices and not suffer a 
monetary loss. Additionally, the state gov- 
ernment should set an example by using 
recycled paper. The state should work with 
local subdivisions to establish tin, glass, 
and paper recycling centers. We encourage 
a limited use of pesticides and an increase 
in biological research and controls. We feel 
that many of our environmental problems 
are aggravated or created by the increased 
number of people occupying our earth, as 
well as, by the wasteful habits of these peo- 
ple. We seek increased research on birth 
control methods. We encourage adoption of 
the children that already exist on this earth 
to give them every opportunity for a decent 
and meaningful life. 

( Adopted.) 

HEALTH 

We endorse the concept of National Health 
Insurance, but we caution against the in- 
stallment of another federal bureaucracy. 

We recommend the State Secretary of 
Health and Mental Hygiene investigate the 
possibility of implementing an Abortion Re- 
ferral Service in the hospitals and clinics of 
this state to operate in conjunction with the 
Planned Parenthood Program. 

With mental illness a major health prob- 
lem in this state, we would hope that state 
funding of programs dealing with research, 
therapy, and treatment of this problem be 
increased. 


We call upon the State Attorney General’s 
office and the State Department of Health 
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and Mental Hygiene to investigate the medi- 
cal, social, economic, and legal aspects of 
legalizing prostitution in this state and of 
licensing the practitioners of such in a ma- 
jor effort to reduce Veneral Disease in Mary- 
land. 

We take pride in the action of the Senate 
by establishing a Cancer Research Agency 
to provide the first federally funded agency 
devoted entirely to cancer research. 

We would hope that Congress would take 
action on the research and treatment of 
sickle-cell anemia, a disease that affects only 
black citizens. 

And finally, we agree with the Congress 
in amending the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (H.B. 
5674) which provided an increase from one 
million dollars to four million dollars in the 
authorization for a Commission on Mari- 
juana and Drug Abuse. 

(Adopted.) 

MARYLAND ELECTED OFFICIALS 


As the group which has been a vehicle for 
many of our present elected officials, we feel 
& responsibility to serve public praise and 
offer any criticism deserved. 

We ask that our officials not concern 
themselves with censorship dealing with sex- 
ual matters, since we feel the pressing prob= 
lems of our society are not caused by porno- 
graphic publications and the like but by 
situations such as unfair housing, corrupt 
election systems, lack of concern for indi- 
vidual rights and other significant matters 
dealt within this platform. 

Among our Congressional delegation, we 
are particularly impressed with freshman 
Congressman Sarbanes as effective in the 
role he has carved for himself. 

(Adopted as amended.) 


PARTY REFORM 


As the official youth division of Maryland’s 
Democratic Party, we feel a responsibility to 
present the ideal in party organization to the 
Senior Democratic Party. 

We urge the senior party to exercise suffi- 
cient control over local Democratic Clubs to 
require that none be intentionally segregated 
by reason of race, 

We urge each local State Central Commit- 
tee to accept at least one youth advisor 
chosen by the local Young Democratic Club. 

We further ask that the age for running 
for party office—Democratic State Central 
Committee and Delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention—be reduced to 18. 

Most importantly, we reiterate strong dis- 
satisfaction with the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee’s failure to take policy stands 
on current and pressing issues. 

Lastly, we issue a warning to the leaders of 
our Party and to its broad membership that 
the Democratic Party must take steps now 
to rechannel political power to party mem- 
bers, not bosses. 

(Adopted.) 


ELECTION REFORM 


We urge abolition of the electoral college 
in favor of the popular election of candidates 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

We also urge the enactment of legislation 
which would require complete public dis- 
closure of campaign funds and specifically 
urge the U.S. Congress to require reporting 
of receipts and expenditures in primary as 
well as general elections. 

We urge legislation which will require all 
public officials to disclose financial interest 
which may cause any conflict of interest with 
his or her public responsibility. 

Present campaign costs to run for public 
office must be investigated to develop a co- 
operative effort with representatives from the 
mass medium to allow every candidate an 
equal opportunity to present himself and his 
program to the electorate. 

(Adopted.) 
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REMARKS OF SENATOR FRANK 
CHURCH AT THE WASHINGTON 
PRESS CLUB, JANUARY 26, 1972 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the outstanding 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, the Honorable FRANK 
CHURCH, which were given at the annual 
Salute to Congress dinner of the Wash- 
ington Press Club yesterday, January 26, 
1972. 

I insert Senator CHurcH’s speech at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Madame Chairman, and other devotees of 
Chinese checkers; Daniel Schorr, and other 
aspirants to high public office; Richard 
Kleindienst, and other recipients of Comic 
Book Awards for 1972; Henry Kissinger, and 
other character witnesses for Father Berri- 
gan; Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Well, the President really pulled the rug 
out last night. Not only have I had to re- 
write my speech, but Henry Kissinger’s repu- 
tation as a swinger has been left in shambles. 
Thirteen trips to Paris, Henry, and just for 
Le Duc Tho? 


But it’s good to see you here, Henry,” 


though I barely recognized you without your 
cloak of Executive Privilege! 

Now, just to get off on the right foot, Vera, 
which of Henry's trips to China are we talk- 
ing about? 

Not the bad-stomach trip? 

Oh, I see, the one that’s coming up—the 
one the President’s going on, too. 


GERMANS ARE COMING 


Well, I do need to be sure. After all, Henry 
Kissinger has already been to China twice. 
Recently, Ron Ziegler went over. Next week, 
I understand, Ehrlichman and Haldeman are 
going. Frankly, I’m worried. The last time 
so many Germans went into a country, World 
War II broke out! 

Actually, we're lucky Henry could be with 
us tonight, what with everybody boning up 
on China, 

President Nixon is boning up—studying 
the Chinese position. 

Bebe Rebozo is studying Chinese real es- 
tate, figuring out ways to subdivide China. 

Henry is studying the Peking phonebook 
for out-of-the-way Holiday Inns. 

Even Spiro Agnew has been eating fortune 
cookies—ten pounds a day—looking for the 
one that will tell him he'll be on the ticket, 
again! 

Nonetheless, on balance, I do think this 
trip is necessary, I admit, we've always had 
somebody mad at us, but this is the first 
time I can recall when we've had everybody 
mad at us. So I say, if the Chinese are willing 
to talk, let’s talk. We've got to make a friend 
somewhere! 

Why it's getting so we can’t even give away 
our foreign aid. 

Western Europe won’t take it, at least, not 
with those cut-rate Nixon dollars. 

Japan won't take it. She’s just instituted 
a foreign aid program of her own—for 
Seattle. 

FLANKER REVERSE PLAY 


Even our old teammate, Pakistan, won’t 
play anymore. All season, as you know, Pres- 
ident Nixon has been sending in special 
plays. They lost George Allen 13 yards; Don 
Shula, the Super Bowl; and Yahya Khan, 
East Pakistan. 

It’s lucky for the Chinese that the Presi- 
dent didn’t play ping pong at Whittier Col- 
lege! 
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No doubt about it, Henry, our foreign aid 
is in big trouble. ... A-I-D, our Agency for 
Instigating Disasters—up on the Hill, we 
call it “Waterloo West”—AID is in serious 
danger of shutting down. 

So, as I see it, Henry, you've got to take 
our problem to Peking. Throw yourself on 
Mao's mercy. Remind him we have the high- 
est standard of giving in the world, Think 
of it, with 800-million Chinese, we can really 
go for broke! 

For openers, we'll tear down the Great 
Wall, and replace it with a solid American 
chain-link fence. 

To span the Yangtze, we'll send them the 
Three-Sisters Bridge, along with its fore- 
man, Bill Natcher. 

While we're at it, let's send them that 
cement-mixer-run-amuck . the Army 
Corps of Engineers. They can busy them- 
selves forever in China, and we can save 
what's left of the United States! 

Most important of all, we can reinstate 
our military aid program. We haven't had 
@ chance like that since the early days of 
Chiang Kai-shek! The Red Chinese army 
added to our Foreign Legions! What a break 
for the free world! 

Maybe, Anna Chenault could get them to 
buy some of our Phantom jets—or, better 
yet, some of our real ones, Don’t sell Anna 
short! When you consider how far she’s 
taken Taiwan, think what she could do with 
the Mainland account! 


ANOTHER HIJACK 


Well, the President must have other rea- 
sons for going to Peking besides salvaging 
our foreign aid program. But I’m just a mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. All we know about those top secret 
meetings at the White House is what we 
read in the daily print-outs in Jack Ander- 
son's column, now known as Hi-Jack Ander- 
son’s column, 

There’'ve been so many leaks at the White 
House lately, that Henry’s appealed for flood 
control! 

If you've been studying those fascinating 
quotes of Henry’s, you, too, have caught a 
glimpse of the Big Picture which is about to 
unfold—a demanding new role for the Unit- 
ed States that will prove to all the doubters 
that our country is not “a pitiful, helpless 
giant.” President Nixon journeys to Peking 
to set the stage for our new Asian policy 
of the '70's—the Containment of India! 

Well, who could expect a Republican Ad- 
ministration to get along with a democratic 
country like India. anyhow? 

Naturally, the President was the first to 
perceive the true menace of India; he didn't 
intend to let them put down the Paks. He 
told Henry to ask the Pentagon's computer 
what to do. But the computer wouldn't an- 
swer, it kept replying with the same four- 
letter word, “tilt!” 

The cheek of those Indians, intervening in 
& civil war in Asia—and winning it! 

But the worst part is the gloating. The 
Indians have recast that great old Tyrone 
Power movie; they’ve renamed it “Lives of a 
Bangladesh Lancer,” starring Ken Keating 
and Indira Gandhi. 

Well, we've heard enough—enough from 
“that woman” and her Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jha, who's been told to keep 
quiet. It’s the first application of the “Lock- 
Jha Doctrine.” 

Anyway, here's the game plan to be worked 
out in Peking. China will hold back the In- 
dians on their North. We'll re-arm the Paks— 
for the third time—to hold back the Indians 
on the West. On the East, somebody will have 
to hold Ted Kennedy back in Massachusetts. 
On the South, the American Navy will occupy 
the Indian Ocean, which we are now buying 
from the British. 

To protect the Indian Ocean from the In- 
dians will require a brand new fleet. The 
Eighth Fleet! We'll be the only nation in 
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history that built eight fleets to rule the 
Seven Seas! 

Henry, as you well know, despite the best- 
laid plans, there are always risks involved. 
But, come what may, there’s one consolation. 
If this trip turns out to be a bust, you'll 
know how to handle it! 

But enough! 

DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT 

A fateful trip is about to be taken and a 
few serious words should be spoken. 

I have always felt that the United States 
has a vital interest in the Pacific, the widest 
moat God placed on this planet. But I have 
never felt that the mainland of Asia was 
either a suitable or sensible hunting ground 
for our country. 

We don’t have to draw the map of Asia. It 
isn't within our power to control the politics 
of Asia. We can take Asian nations as they 
come, and we have no need for unfriendly 
relations with any of them. 

But we do have a great need to commence 
to thaw out the glacial enmity which—for 
a whole generation—has frozen into place 
our non-relations with China. 

In that undertaking, we Democrats offer 
our full support. And to the President of the 
United States, about to embark upon this 
historic quest, we extend our best wishes 
and our earnest hopes for success. 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF THE UKRAINIAN 
NATION 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, 54 years 
ago, the Ukrainian National Republic 
was established in Kiev. For years before 
the birth of their nation, citizens of the 
Ukraine struggled to achieve independ- 
ence from Russia, so January 22, 1918, 
was truly a momentous date for them. 

The date has become even more sig- 
nificant to Ukrainians since the early 
1920’s when Soviet forces overwhelmed 
the helpless nation and reduced it to a 
colony of Communist Russia, thus end- 
ing the short-lived independence of the 
Ukraine. 

Ukrainians throughout the world take 
pride in those few short years of self- 
determination, and they live with the 
hope that at some future date their ideal 
of freedom may again prevail in their 
struggle against the series of Communist 
dictators who have tried—and failed—to 
convert Ukrainians into puppets of the 
regime. 

And so, to commemorate the 54th an- 
niversary of the birth of the Ukrainian 
nation, it is fitting that we pay tribute 
to the past and present struggles of 
Ukrainians in their pursuit of freedom. 
And it is also fitting that we reaffirm our 
support of the Ukrainians now living in 
the free world in their efforts to help 
their brothers and sisters. 


THE CASE AGAINST HYSTERIA 
HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder how many of us are familiar 
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with an unusual trait of the European 
lemming. These short-tailed, furry- 
footed rodents are notable for recurrent 
mass migrations to the sea, a conse- 
quence of which is mass drowning. Why 
the lemmings do this, no one can say 
for sure. There seems to be even less 
understanding why large numbers of the 
earth’s inhabitants seem to have ac- 
quired a lemming-like syndrome of in- 
cipient self-destruction. The prophets of 
gloom and doom have hammered so 
strongly on the theme that the world is 
headed for total ecological disaster that 
many misguided souls would even con- 
sider destroying civilization as we know 
it “ to save the world.” 

That the drive to confuse people is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing was 
brought out quite clearly in a perceptive 
article which appeared in the January 
19, 1972, Washington Post by Bernard 
D. Nossiter’s article, “British Magazine 
Predicts Ecological Doom.” It describes 
a new purveyor of mass hysteria, a mag- 
azine started by an Oxford, England, 
University dropout and a former text- 
book salesman, which foretells total 
doom if the world does not return to 
primitivism. I insert the Post article in 
the Recorp at the end of my statement. 

Mr. Nossiter points out that Mr. John 
Maddox, the editor of the well-known 
British scientific journal, Nature, agrees 
that there are problems. The point that 
Mr. Maddox makes is that naivete, over- 
statement and uncomplicated Rousseau- 
ism are not helpful, and that the eco- 
logical apocalyptics—ecolyptics for 
short—trisk discrediting all they stand 
for. I include Mr. Maddox’s editorial at 
the end of my remarks. 

I recall quite vividly the wild tales that 
were promulgated before the Cannikin 
test was conducted at Amchitka Island 
on November 6, 1971. I remember those 
predictions of widespread ecological dis- 
aster from radiation, earthquakes, and 
tsunamis. I can speak firsthand about 
the Cannikin test because I was on Am- 
chitka Island when it took place. We 
know, of course, that the experiment went 
off as predicted, and that there were no 
untoward events. As a matter of fact, I 
read an article in the January 20, 1972, 
New York Times which cited a report by 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration which stated that the 
data from the Cannikin test would help 
scientists studying earthquake prediction 
and mitigation techniques. The article 
stated that the Cannikin seismic data 
could eventually help engineers design 
earthquake resistant buildings. 

I would conclude by stating that, as the 
parent of seven healthy wonderful chil- 
dren, I take extreme umbrage with non- 
sensical analyses like those in the Ecolo- 
gist on population control. The afore- 
mentioned articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1972] 
BRITISH MAGAZINE PREDICTS ECOLOGICAL Doom 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Lonpon.—“If current trends are allowed to 
persist, the breakdown of society and the 
irreversible disruption of the life-support 
systems on this planet, possibly by the end 
of the century, certainly within the lifetimes 
of our children, are inevitable.” 

So in boldface type begins the latest mani- 
festo of the ecological apocalyptics here and 
it has touched off a first-class row. The doom 
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sayers are enjoying their round in the latest 
issue of “The Ecologist,” a new magazine 
started by an Oxford dropout and a former 
textbook salesman, Their “blueprint for sur- 
vival” has captured attention because they 
list 33 prominent physical and social scien- 
tists who “fully support the basic principles” 
that the magazine asserts. 

“Half-baked anxieties . . . simplistic,” snorts 
John Maddox, the distinguished editor of a 
distinguished journal. “Nature,” in the lead 
editorial of his latest issue. Thus the battle 
is joined. 

A layman can not easily assess the issues 
raised by natural scientists. But a reporter 
can spot hucksterism when he sees it and 
the well-advertised manifesto of “The Ecol- 
ogist” is streaked with it. 

Its central argument runs like this: there 
is a finite limit to known resources, metals 
and minerals, oil and iron. We are exhausting 
these heediessly, under the thrust of an in- 
dustrialism impelled by a politics promoting 
growth measured in products. Even worse, 
industrialism stimulates population expan- 
sion in an already over-crowded world, fur- 
ther draining limited resources. 

Unnaturally swollen communities and their 
unnatural drives accounts for social ills— 
crime, violence, drug addiction and the like. 
Man must get back to a better relation with 
nature, something along the lines of the 
hunter-gatherers of New Guinea. 

Among the magazine’s specific recommen- 
dations are these: cut the British population 
almost in half to the level its own food re- 
sources can supply; stop DDT; stop building 
roads for automobiles; stop using the high- 
yield rice and wheat seeds with their heavy 
demand for chemical fertilizer. 

This reporter called just two of the 33 sci- 
entists that “The Ecologist” says support 
in principle—if not in detail—the magazine's 
views. A brief telephone chat established 
that these two scientists are wedded to the 
manifesto by rather loose links. 

A. Waddington, a noted geneticist at the 
University of Edinburgh, said he believed “we 
have got to have a change in our social val- 
ues, not just more material goods, but a 
richer intellectual life in more agreeable 
surroundings.” 


PRIMITIVE EXISTENCE 


He complained, however, that “The Ecol- 
ogist” blueprint urged a “more primitive” 
existence and “I say, be more sophisticated. 
For example, control pests biologically, not 
by poisoning them.” 

Washington, moreover would not abolish 
the high-yielding seeds that have increased 
food supplies in some parts of South Asia. 
He would instead search for ways to find jobs 
for peasants now being displaced from the 
land. 

Sir Julian Huxley, another famous biolo- 
gist, said he had no reservation about the 
manifesto because it warned against con- 
tinued increases in population and indis- 
criminate technology. 

But Huxley insisted that this in no way 
implied support for any return to primitiv- 
ism; the 84-year-old scientist indicated he 
had not read the portion of the manifesto 
calling for Just this. 

The infatuation of “The Ecologist” with 
advertising turns up again in its discussion 
of population control. There it argues that 
the notion that childless couples are un- 
happy is “derived largely from the popular 
woman's magazines” and urges that “the 
finest talents in advertising” could set this 
one straight. 

The Maddox critique of all this in “Nature” 
runs along more elegant lines. Along with 
many economists, he argues that as resources 
like oil become scarcer, their prices rise. This 
encourages the discovery and substitution of, 
for example, other forms of energy, nuclear, 
solar and the like. It is in this way that man 
has so far escaped the Malthusian trap and 
there is no reason to think he cannot con- 
tinue to do so. 
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INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 

Maddox also points to an internal contra- 
diction in the manifesto, Swollen families 
are typically associated with poverty and lack 
of education. An Indian peasant breeds at a 
great rate because, among other things, this 
is his sole form of pleasure: children are a 
kind of old-age insurance; and he is too ig- 
norant and poor to buy contraceptives. This 
implies that a higher standard of living, the 
material growth described by “The Ecologist” 
is a necessary pre-condition for curbing the 
population explosion in the impoverished 
world. 

Finally, Maddox recalls that the link be- 
tween population density and violence has 
not been proven. America’s urban ghettos are 
crowded and violent: Dutch cities are crowd- 
ed and peaceful. Kerala is India’s most 
crowded state: it is considerably less violent, 
say, than Maharashtra. 

Even a non-specialist knows that you can 
preach abstinence from DDT to the wealthy. 
But it is pointless to argue that a pesticide 
is a greater evil than malaria in the swamps 
of the Third World. Similarly, rich nations 
may forego inorganic fertilizer, but it is ab- 
surd to argue against it in famine-threatened 
Asia. 


The point, as Maddox makes clear, is that 
there are serlous problems of ecological dis- 
turbance, of environmental! pollution, of pop- 
ulation growth. But naivety, overstatement 
and uncomplicated Rousseauism are not 
helpful. The ecological apocalyptics—ecolyp- 
tics for short—risk discrediting their very 
valid concerns. 


[From Nature magazine, Jan. 4, 1972] 
THE CASE AGAINST HYSTERIA 


Britain is being assaulted by the environ- 
mentalists. This weekend, Dr. Paul Ehriich, 
president of Zero Population Growth Inc., 
and a professor of biology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is to recite for the Conservation 
Society his now familiar dirge that the world 
is about to breed itself to death. Last week, 
a distinguished group of doctors, many of 
whom should have known better, published 
in The Lancet and the British Medical Jour- 
nal a declaration that Britain is so over- 
crowded that there is “a direct threat to the 
mental and physical well-being of our 
patients” and a plea that doctors should 
unite “to combat the British disease of over- 
population.” At the same time, the new 
magazine The Ecologist published what it 
called “A Blueprint for Survival” which re- 
flects and sometimes amplifies a good many 
of the half-baked anxieties about what is 
called the environmental crisis. On this oc- 
casion, the doctrine that dog should not eat 
dog notwithstanding, the magazine deserves 
to be taken to task if only for having re- 
cruited a “statement of support” from 33 
distinguished people, many of them scien- 
tists, at least half of whom should have 
known better (see box). Nobody pretends 
that there are no serious problems to be 
worrled about but the time seems fast ap- 
proaching when the cry of disaster round 
the corner will have to be promoted to the 
top of the list of causes for public concern. 

That professional people should lend their 
names to attempts like these to fan public 
anxiety about problems which have either 
been exaggerated or which are nonexistent is 
reprehensible. It is especially regrettable that 
declarations like these should myopically 
draw attention to the supposed difficulties of 
moderating population growth in Britain 
when there is no evidence worth speaking of 
to suggest that Britain is over-populated 
(which is not, of course, the same thing as to 
say that the country is properly managed). 
The doctors who signed the round robin to 
the medical weeklies say that the problems of 
the developing countries “are formidable and 
May defy any rational solution,” but that 
they are also “gravely concerned” at the pace 
of growth of the British population, which 
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exceeds 55 million, and which is expected to 
increase to 66.5 million by the end of the 
century. 

In reality, the doctors seem to have added 
an extra 500,000 to the latest estimates of the 
population of the United Kingdom in the 
year 2000, for the Government Actuary’s 
latest calculation, published three months 
ago, gives an even 66 million for that date. 
It is, however, much more relevant that the 
forward projections of the British population 
have been declining steadily over the past 
decade, as the statisticlans have been per- 
suaded by experience that the trend of fer- 
tility in Britain, like that in much of the 
rest of Western Europe, is downward. The 
doctors also choose, by design or ignorance, 
to overlook the plain truth that only a quar- 
ter of such increase of the British population 
as there may be between now and the end 
of the century can be attributed to what they 
call “the present reproductive bonanza”. The 
rest is simply a consequence of their own 
craft, which has now made it possible for 
people to live longer and to survive a good 
many of the previously fatal hazards of mid- 
dle life. So is it to be expected that the same 
people will band together in public to wring 
their hands about the once and for all in- 
crease of the British population which is 
likely to come about when, at some time in 
the next two decades, ways are found of 
treating or even preventing some forms of 
cancer? 

The immediate trouble, of course, is that 
there is no means by which these statistics, 
meaningful or otherwise—and who can tell 
what the effects of British membership of the 
European Communities will be on the rate of 
outward migration?—can be related to what 
is elsewhere called the quality of life. The 
distinguished doctors say that on present 
trends, a quarter of the land surface of Eng- 
land and Wales “will be urbanized” by the 
end of the century and they say that “sheer 
overcrowding in cities with its attendant pol- 
lution” is a direct threat to mental and 
physical well-being. But is there any serious 
cause to fear that a country such as Britain 
will be necessarily worse off if fewer adults 
are killed off in middle age and if the num- 
bers of old people are also increased? The 
calculation is not easily performed, but the 
chances are that the pattern of population 
in the year 2000 will be economically more 
productive than it is at present, and better 
able to support the sensible education of the 
young and the humane care of the old than 
at present. And what, in any case, is the evi- 
dence that overcrowding in cities produces 
“mental” afflictions among those who live 
there? To be sure, there are statistics to show 
that suicide rates are often higher in cities 
than in the country, but these are easily in- 
terpreted as consequences of the way in 
which the populations of cities are frequently 
overweighted with people of vulnerable ages. 
Furthermore, there are good reasons to be- 
lieve that air pollution reduces longevity but 
there are also now reliable measurements to 
show that both in Britain and in the United 
States, air pollution in cities is decreasing. 
And in general, the charge that city life and 
the density of population in cities are haz- 
ards to health cannot be substantiated ex- 
cept by the misuse of facts. 

What then is to be made of the construc- 
tive suggestions which the doctors put for- 
ward in their round robin? First, they ask 
that the government should be persuaded 
“that & population problem exists” so that 
“appropriate legislation is more likely to fol- 
low”. What precisely is meant by appropriate 
legislation? Do the distinguished doctors 
have in mind more government help for fam- 
ily planning (in which case everybody will 
cheer)? Do they have in mind schemes such 
as that of the Duke of Edinburgh for a tax 
on large families (in which case most people 
will want to know more of the side effects of 
such proposals, most of which are still half- 
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baked)? Or do they have in mind compul- 
sory sterilization for the parents of large 
families, contraceptives in the drinking wa- 
ter (both of which have been discussed by 
Dr. Ehrlich in connexion with the popula- 
tion of India) or do their minds toy with 
the notion of sterilizing newborn children 
once a certain quota has been reached? The 
signatories of the round robin may think it 
unfair that such foolish motives should be 
attributed to them, but a vague call for “ap- 
propriate legislation” is likely to provoke pre- 
cisely such curiosity. Indeed, that is the mor- 
bid kind of speculation which exaggerated 
declarations of crisis is likely to set in train. 
But few people will, of course, complain at 
the moderate proposals for an extension of 
family planning, with contraceptives on the 
National Health Service, the better conduct 
of abortions under the NHS and the “reap- 
praisal of the laws and policies which govern 
the employment of women”. 

For people who say that the mass media, as 
they are called, must play an integral role in 
the whole operation, the doctors have been 
injudicious. They have addressed themselves 
to the wrong problem. In the first place, there 
is no reason to fear that a country such as 
Britain will find it more difficult in the future 
than it has been in the past four decades to 
strike a reasonable balance between fecun- 
dity and death. By now, the influences which 
lead to larger families are comparatively well 
understood. Improved education is a step in 
the right direction, not merely because it 
makes people better able to look after their 
personal affairs but because it provides par- 
ents with an incentive to do the best they 
can for their children, something only easily 
possible when families are small. Prosperity 
also helps and, by extension, so does a nar- 
rowing of the gap between rich and poor. 

But these are goals which many people 
hold to be desirable in themselves. Might 
it not have been prudent for the distin- 
guished doctors to have cast their thoughts 
more widely to encompass these questions? 
There remains the difficulty of knowing 
what the population of a country such as 
Britain should be. In spite of a great deal 
of academic discussion in the past few years, 
it is now clear that there are no easy rules 
of thumb. One thing is however clear. If by 
some means the number of births each year 
were to decline more rapidly than it has done 
in the past few years, some decades hence 
a smaller working population would have to 
support a still larger population of unpro- 
ductive people than at present. To say that 
is not to imply that a reduction of the num- 
ber of births each year is out of the ques- 
tion but merely that such a reduction would 
bring serious but calculated economic penal- 
ties. 

The same unrefiectiveness appears to have 
marred The Ecologist’s “Blueprint for Sur- 
vival”. Those who have compiled it say that 
“the relevant information available has im- 
pressed upon us the extreme gravity of the 
global situation today”. They foresee “the 
collapse of society” and consider that if pres- 
ent trends persist, “life support systems on 
this planet” will be irreversibly disrupted if 
not by the end of the century then “within 
the lifetime of our children”. Governments, 
they say, are either refusing to face facts or 
are “briefing their scientists in such a way 
that their seriousness is played down”. So, 
the argument goes, there must be a redefini- 
tion of the philosophy of civilized life and a 
restructuring of society as a whole. 

The errors in the simplistic view of the 
present stage in the history of the human 
race are by now familiar. Much turns on the 
way in which industrialized societies are at 
present consuming raw materials at a sub- 
stantial rate, and it is true that it seems 
increasingly unlikely that petroleum com- 
panies will be able indefinitely to discover 
new reserves at such a pace that future sup- 
plies are always ensured. Oil, indeed, may 
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be the most vulnerable of the resources at 
present used, just as in Europe 2000 years 
ago native stands of timber proved not to 
be inexhaustible. But does it follow from 
this simple-minded calculation that there 
will come a time when, to everybody’s sur- 
prise, petroleum deposits are worked out and 
industry is forced to grind to a halt? Is it 
not much more likely, about a century from 
now, that prices for petroleum will be found 
to be so high that even the least successful 
nuclear power companies will find them- 
selves able to sell reactors more easily? 

In the same way, is it not likely that the 
apparently impending scarcity of copper 
(belied for the time being by the obstinately 
low price at which the metal is at present 
marketed) will encourage the use of alumi- 
nium as a conductor of electricity? To be 
sure, as the developing countries gather eco- 
nomic momentum, they will begin to make 
larger demands on raw materials such as 
these, yet it does not follow that they will 
have to repeat in every detail the industrial 
history of the countries now industrialized, 
and it remains a comforting truth that the 
raw materials on which the products of 
modern industry are based loom less large in 
economic terms than the products of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Computers, after all, 
need very little copper for their manufacture. 
In general, the problem of raw materials is 
not a problem of the exploitation of a finite 
resource, however much it might be made to 
seem as such, but is a problem in economics— 
how best to regulate the prices of raw mate- 
rials so as to balance the present demand 
against the probable demand in the future, 
how best to encourage what kinds of sub- 
stitutions, how best to bring into production 
new reserves (not the least of which are the 
oceans of the world). Nobody should think 
that there is nothing to worry about. Good 
planetary housekeeping, as The Ecologist 
would no doubt describe it, should be an im- 
portant objective of public policy. But it isa 
public disservice to describe such intricate 
and interesting problems in such simple and 
scarifying terms. 

Similar fallacies attend The Ecologist’s 
analysis of the supply of food, The docu- 
ment says that food production in the deyel- 
oping world has “barely kept abreast of popu- 
lation growth” and that such increases as 
there have been are a consequence of the 
“opening up of new land for cultivation.” It 
goes on to say that this will not be possible 
for much longer, for “all the good land in the 
world is now being farmed.” Factually, these 
statements are incorrect. In many parts of 
South-East Asia, the past few years have seen 
dramatic improvements in agricultural pro- 
ductivity, acre for acre. In any case, it re- 
mains a fact and even something about which 
agronomists should hang their heads that 
tropical regions are still comparatively un- 
productive of food. But the chief complaint 
of this declaration is that the “FAO pro- 
gramme to feed the world” depends on an 
intensification of agriculture and that the 
strains of wheat and rice likely to be the work 
horses of Asian agriculture are more vulner- 
able to disease and more demanding of 
fertilizer. 

So what? must surely be the moderate 
reply. In North America and Western Europe, 
after all, agriculture is much more intensive 
than most agricultural practices likely to be 
common in Asia in the next few years. And 
the benefits of intensive agriculture are not 
merely that a given acre of land can produce 
more food each year but that it can be made 
to do so at a lower labour cost. Indeed, it 
might well be calculated that until the pop- 
ulations of the developing world are able to 
feed themselves without employing more 
than half of their labour force on the land, 
they will not be free to develop either along 
the lines of Western industrialization or 
along some other route that they might pre- 
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fer. The fact that intensive agriculture en- 
tails crops which are highly specialized and 
therefore vulnerable to epidemic diseases of 
one kind or another is no more relevant in 
Asia than in, for example, North America. 

The abiding fault in these discussions is 
their naivety, and nowhere is this more true 
than in speculations about the social conse- 
quences of the phenomena over which The 
Ecologist wrings its hands, Starting with the 
assertion that the developed nations have 
already collared the raw materials with which 
developing nations might seek to improve 
their standards of living, the journal goes on 
to say that “we are altering people’s aspira- 
tions without providing the means for them 
to be satisfied. In the rush to industrialize, 
we break up communities, so that the con- 
trols which formerly regulated behaviour are 
destroyed. Urban drift is one result of this 
process, with a consequent rise in antisocial 
practices, crime, delinquency and soon... .” 
This is an echo of the distinguished doctors’ 
declaration about the consequences of crowd- 
ing, but is it fair to describe this, as The 
Ecologist does, as a portent of the collapse of 
society? Is it reasonable to say that in such 
circumstances, “it is more than probable that 
governments will fall into the hands of reck- 
less and unscrupulous elements, who will 
not hesitate to threaten neighbouring gov- 
ernments with attack if they feel they can 
wrest from them a larger share of the world’s 
vanishing resources”? The truth is, of course, 
that this is mere speculation. All the at- 
tempts which there have been in the past 
few years to discover correlations between 
such factors as population density and 
prosperity per head of population with the 
tendency to violence, either civil or inter- 
national, have been fruitless. Who will say 
that the crowded Netherlands are more vio- 
lent than the uncrowded United States? And 
who will say that the forces which have in 
the past 2000 years helped to make civilized 
communities more humane can now be dis- 
missed from the calculation simply because 
a new generation of seers sees catastrophe in 
the tea leaves? 
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Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that Congress has begun an election- 
year session by approving legislation for 
reform of our election process. This land- 
mark reform goes a long way toward 
correcting one of the most glaring in- 
equities in our campaign procedure, the 
tremendous cost of seeking public office. 

While it will by no means eliminate 
the heavy financial burden of campaigns, 
this legislation hopefully will help to 
curb skyrocketing costs. Perhaps its most 
significant provisions are the stringent 
requirements for reporting campaign 
contributions and expenditures. Public 
disclosure can be an effective means for 
policing campaign spending. The voters 
will know exactly how much a candidate 
has invested in a race and who is provid- 
ing the money. 

Despite the new ground covered by the 
bill, I suspect that few of us are entirely 
happy about it. Some feel it is too restric- 
tive, others think it is not enough; I share 
the latter opinion. 
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We have not approved the ultimate 
solution for campaign reform; it is but a 
beginning. I am disappointed that the 
legislation is not as comprehensive as it 
should be. Limitations were not placed, 
for example, on spending for postage or 
printing for direct mail projects, which 
are becoming increasingly important in 
campaigns. We still have no overall limit 
on spending, though we have placed 
curbs on the most expensive element in 
a budget, advertising. By limiting ex- 
penditures in one area, however, and not 
extending it to the entire budget, all we 
are doing is diverting funds from one 
category to another. It is possible that 
the money will not be significantly re- 
duced, but only redistributed. 

Of course, it is difficult to determine 
just when a spending limitation can keep 
costs at a reasonable level, and when it 
becomes so restrictive that it actually 
helps keep incumbents in office. Hope- 
fully, a fair ceiling for all campaign 
spending will be determined in future 
proposals. 

On the whole, this legislation falls 
short of our goal to restore the confidence 
of the American people in our political 
system. What we must have is a means 
to show the people that their representa- 
tives and candidates for public office are 
motivated by a desire for public service 
that is not compromised by the tempta- 
tion for private gain. The answer, in my 
view, is to require full disclosure of as- 
sets and liabilities of Congressmen and 
candidates. It is a logical sequel to cam- 
paign spending disclosure, and I antici- 
pate introducing such legislation in the 
near future. 

At present we have very weak provi- 
sions for partial disclosure of the hold- 
ings of incumbent Congressmen. There is 
no similar law for candidates. The cur- 
rent procedures, however, are little more 
than a sham. What we have is a facade, 
a pretense of disclosure, while actually 
there is very little of any significance 
that is available to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with 
what can truly be called a crisis of con- 
fidence in our political system. A cyni- 
cism about politics and politicians per- 
vades the Nation. It is not just the stu- 
dent who has become disillusioned and 
disgusted and “turned off.” It is the 
housewife, the businessman and the 
workingman who equate politics with 
shady dealings and smoke-filled rooms. 
What many people remember about 
Washington are reports of a Congress- 
accepting a bribe or supporting legisla- 
tion that will benefit his stock holdings. 

It seems to me that the solution to this 
dearth of confidence is the elimination 
of any doubt or suspicion in the minds 
of the voters by requiring full disclosure 
of assets and debts. It would prove a Con- 
gressman has no holdings that could 
conflict with his duties; or it would re- 
veal any assets or obligations that could 
influence his decisions. 

Full disclosure is long overdue. The 
young people in America are looking to 
us with a critical eye—to see if we in 
Congress will meet the challenge to re- 
form our system. Let us live up to our re- 
sponsibilities and fulfill the expectations 
of our fellow citizens. 
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PROMISE OF SPACE 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as our Nation continues its 
search for the means to avoid war, seeks 
new methods to diminish the causes of 
extreme poverty all over the world, and 
ponders its responsibility of sharing the 
great resource of our present technology 
for peaceful objectives, this Congress 
may take justifiable pride in one aspect 
of our astronautic spinoff which will 
serve human needs here on the earth. It 
is an aspect which is too little known by 
the American people. 

I insert in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle from the London Express written by 
the distinguished scientist-writer, Dr. 
Arthur C. Clarke. Dr. Clarke is engaging 
in many space-related activities includ- 
ing the production of a series of films 
titled the “Promise of Space,” which 
deals with the contributions which the 
space program may make in alleviating 
earthly want. 

It must be noted that the satellite dis- 
cussed was built in the United States by 
American labor, paying American taxes 
in an industry now undergoing the severe 
stress of unemployment. Foreign aid of 
the sort described in the article which 
serves the needs of the impoverished and 
the emerging nations of the world has 
the beneficial by-product of continuing 
America’s ability to advance the tech- 
nology of tomorrow as it serves man 
today. 

As the discussions of America’s shuttle 
program commences in Congress, we 
must recall that NASA’s work is not a 
“pie-in-the-sky” adventure, but that it 
can have a direct relationship with the 
social problems of today. 

Dr. Clarke’s article follows: 
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For thousands of years, men have sought 
their future in the starry sky. Now this old 
superstition has at last come true, for our 
destinies do indeed depend upon celestial 
bodies—those that we have created ourselves. 

Since the mid-Sixties, the highly-unad- 
vertised reconnaissance satellites have been 
quietly preserving the peace of the world, 
the weather satellites have guarded millions 
against the furies of nature, and the com- 
munications satellites have acted as message- 
carriers for half the human race. Yet these 
are merely the first modest applications of 
space technology to human affairs; its real 
impact is still to come. And, ironically, the 
first country to receive the benefits of space 
directly at the home and village level will be 
India—where, as recently as February, 1962, 
millions were terrified by an unusual con- 
junction of the Sun, Moon, and five planets. 

In 1974 there will be a new Star of India; 
though it will not be visible to the naked 
eye, its influence will be greater than that of 
any zodiacal signs. It will be the satellite 
ATS-F (Applications Technology Satellite 
F), the latest in a very successful series 
launched by America’s National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. For one year, un- 
der an agreement signed on September 18, 
1969, ATS-F will be loaned to the Indian 
Government by the United States, and will 
be “parked” 22,000 miles above the Equator, 
immediately to the south of the sub-con- 
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tinent. At this altitude it will complete one 
orbit every 24 hours and will therefore re- 
main poised over the same spot on the 
Turning Earth; in effect, therefore, India 
will have a TV tower 22,000 miles high, from 
which programmes can be received with al- 
most equal strength over the entire country. 

Since the launch of the historic Telstar 
in 1962, there have been several generations 
of communications satellites. The latest, In- 
telsat IV, can carry a dozen TV programmes 
or up to 9,000 telephone conversations across 
the oceans of the world. But all these satel- 
lites have one thing in common; their signals 
are so feeble that they can be received only 
by large earth stations, equipped with an- 
tennae 50 or more feet across, and costing 
Several million dollars. Most countries can 
afford only one such station, and indeed that 
is all that they need to connect their tele- 
vision, telephone or other services—where 
these exist—to the outside world. 

ATS-F, now being built by the Fairchild- 
Hiller Corporation, represents the next step 
in the evolution of communications satel- 
lites. Its signals will be powerful enough to 
be picked up, not merely by multi-million 
dollar earth stations, but by simple receivers, 
costing two or three hundred dollars, which 
all but the poorest communities can afford. 
This level of cost would open up the entire 
developing world to every type of electronic 
communication—not only TV; the emerging 
societies of Africa, Asia and South America 
could thus by-pass much of today's ground- 
based technology, and leap straight into the 
space age. Many of them have already done 
something similar in the field of transporta- 
tion, going from ox-cart to aeroplane with 
only a passing nod to roads and railways. 

It can be difficult for those from nations 
which have taken a century and a half to 
slog from semaphore to satellite to appreciate 
that a few hundred pounds in orbit can now 
replace the continent-wide networks of mi- 
crowave towers, coaxial cables and ground 
transmitters that have been constructed dur- 
ing the last generation. And it is perhaps 
even more difficult, to those who think of 
television exclusively in terms of old Holly- 
wood movies, giveaway contests and soap 
commercials to see any sense in spreading 
these boons to places which do not yet enjoy 
them. Almost any other use of the money 
it might be argued, would be more beneficial. 

Such a reaction is typical of those who 
come from developed (or overdeveloped) 
countries, and who accept libraries, tele- 
phones, cinemas, radio, TV, as part of their 
daily lives. Because they frequently suffer 
from the modern scourge of information pol- 
lution, they cannot imagine its deadly op- 
posite—information starvation. For any 
Westerner, however well-meaning, to tell an 
Indian villager that he would be better off 
without access to the world’s news, knowl- 
edge and entertainment is an impertinence. 
A fat man preaching the virtues of abstemi- 
ousness to the hungry would deserve an 
equally sympathetic hearing. 

Those who actually live in the East, and 
know its problems, are in the best position 
to appreciate what cheap and high-quality 
communications could do to improve stand- 
ards of living and reduce social inequalities. 
Illiteracy, ignorance and superstition are not 
merely the results of poverty—they are part 
of its cause, forming a self-perpetuating 
system which has lasted for centuries, and 
which cannot be changed without funda- 
mental advances in education. India is now 
beginning a Satellite Instructional Televi- 
sion Experiment (SITE) as a bold attempt 
to harness the technology of space for this 
task; if it succeeds, the implications for all 
developing nations will be enormous. 

SITE’s first order of business will be in- 
struction in family planning, upon which 
the future of India (and all other countries) 
now depends. Puppet shows are already being 
produced to put across the basic concepts; 
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those of us who remember the traditional 
activities of Punch and Judy may find this 
idea faintly hilarious. However, there is prob- 
ably no better way of reaching audiences who 
are unable to read, but who are familiar with 
the travelling puppeteers who for genera- 
tions have brought the sagas of Rama and 
Sita and Hanuman into the villages. 

Some officials have stated, perhaps opti- 
mistically, that the only way in which India 
can check its population explosion is by mass 
propaganda from satellite—which alone can 
project the unique authority and impact of 
the TV set into every village in the land. If 
this is true, we have a situation which should 
indeed give pause to those who have crit- 
icised the billions spent on space. 

The emerging countries of what is called 
the Third World may need rockets and sat- 
ellites much more desperately than the ad- 
vanced nations which built them. Swords 
into ploughshares is an obsolete metaphor; 
we can now turn missiles into blackboards. 

Next to family planning, India’s greatest 
need is increased agricultural productivity. 
This involves spreading information about 
animal husbandry, new seeds, fertilisers, pest- 
icides and so forth; the ubiquitous transistor 
— has already played an important role 

ere. 

In certain parts of the country, the fam- 
ous “Miracle Rice” strains—which have un- 
expectedly given the whole of Asia a few 
priceless years in which to avert famine— 
are known as “radio paddy”, because of the 
medium through which farmers were intro- 
duced to the new crops. But although radio 
can do a great deal, it cannot match the 
effectiveness of television; and of course 
there are many types of information that can 
be fully conveyed only by images. Merely 
telling a farmer how to improve his herds 
or harvest is seldom effective. But seeing is 
believing, if he can compare the pictures on 
the screen with the scrawny cattle and the 
dispirited crops around him. 

Although the SITE project sounds very 
well on paper, only experience will show if it 
works, The “hardware” is straight-forward 
and even conventional in terms of today’s 
satellite technology; it is the “software”’— 
the actual programme—that will determine 
the success or failure of the experiment, In 
1967 a pilot project was started in 80 villages 
round New Delhi, which were equipped with 
television receivers tuned to the local station. 
(In striking contrast to a satellite transmit- 
ter, this has a range of only 25 miles.) It was 
found that an average of 400 villagers gath- 
ered at each of the evening “‘teleclubs”, to 
watch the programmes on weed control, fer- 
tilisers, packaging, high-yield seeds—plus five 
minutes of song and dance to sweeten the 
educational pill. 

We who are accustomed to individual or 
family viewing tend to forget that even a 
12-inch set can be seen by several hundred 
people. Moreover, as it is always dark in India 
by about 7 p.m., for much of the year the 
receiver can be set up in the open air; only 
during the monsoon would it be necessary 
to retreat into a village hall. 

Surveys have been carried out to assess 
the effectiveness of these programmes. In the 
area of agricultural knowledge, TV viewers 
have shown substantial gains over non-view- 
ers. To quote from the report of Dr. Prasad 
Vepa of the Indian National Committee for 
Space Research: “They expressed their opin- 
ion that the information given through these 
programmes was more comprehensive and 
clearer compared to that of the other mass 
Media. Yet another reason cited for the 
utility of TV was its appeal to the illiterate 
and small farmers to whom information 
somehow just does not trickle.” (My italics.) 

In February, 1971, while filming The 
Promise of Space, I visited one of these TV- 
equipped villages—Sultanpur, a prosperous 
and progressive community just outside 
Delhi, only a few miles from the soaring 
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sandstone tower of the Kutb Minar, Dr. 
Vikram Sarabhai, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, had kindly loaned us a 
prototype of the ten-foot-wide, chicken-wire 
receiving dish which will collect signals from 
ATS-F as it hovers above the Equator. While 
the village children watched, the pie-shaped 
pieces of the reflector were assembled—a job 
that can be performed by unskilled labour in 
a couple of hours. When it was finished, we 
had something that looked like a large 
aluminum sunshade or umbrella with a col- 
lecting antenna in place of the handle, As 
the whole assembly was tilted up at the sky 
and lifted on to the roof of the highest build- 
ing, it looked as if a small flying saucer had 
swooped down upon Sultanpur. 

With the Delhi transmitter standing-in 
for the still unlaunched satellite, we were 
able to show a preview of—hopefully—almost 
any Indian village of the 1980s. The pro- 
gramme we actually had on the screen at 
Sultanpur was a lecture-demonstration in 
elementary mechanics, which could not have 
been of overwhelming interest to most of 
the audience; nevertheless, it seemed to ab- 
sorb viewers whose ages ranged from under 
ten to over 70. Yet it was not a Sultanpur, 
but 400 miles away at Ahmedabad, that I 
really began to appreciate what could be 
done through even the most elementary edu- 
cation at the village level. 

Near Ahmedabad is the big 50-foot diam- 
eter parabolic dish, 50 feet in diameter, of 
the Experimental Satellite Communication 
Ground Station, through which the pro- 
grammes will be beamed up to the hovering 
satellite. Also in this area is AMUL, the larg- 
est dairy co-operative in the world, to which 
more than a quarter of a million farmers 
belong. After we had finished filming at the 
big dish, our camera team drove out to the 
AMUL headquarters, and we accompanied the 
Chief Veterinary Officer on his rounds. 

At our first stop, we ran into a moving 
little drama that we could never have con- 
trived deliberately, and which summed up 
half the problems of India in a single episode. 
A buffalo calf was dying, watched over by a 
tearful old lady who now saw most of her 
worldly wealth about to disappear. If she 
had called the vet a few days before—there 
was a telephone in the village for this very 
purpose—he could easily have saved the calf. 
But she had tried charms and magic first; 
they are not always ineffective, but anti- 
biotics are rather more reliable... 

I will not quickly forget the haggard, tear- 
streaked face of that old lady in Gujerat; 
yet her example could be multiplied a million 
times. The loss of real wealth throughout 
India because of ignorance or superstition 
must be staggering. If it saved only a few 
calves per year, or increased productivity 
only a few per cent, the TV set in the village 
square would quickly pay for itself. The very 
capable men who run AMUL realise this; 
they are so impressed by the possibilities of 
TV education that they plan to build their 
own station to broadcast to their quarter of 
a million farmers. They have the money, and 
they cannot wait for the satellite—though it 
will reach an audience two thousand times 
larger, for over 500 million people will lie 
within range of ATS-F. 

There is a less obvious, yet perhaps even 
more important, way in which the prosperity 
and sometimes very existence of the Indian 
villagers will one day depend upon space tech- 
nology. The life of the sub-continent is dom- 
inated by the monsoon, which brings 80 per- 
cent, of the annual rainfall between June and 
September. The date of onset of the monsoon, 
however, can vary by several weeks—with 
disastrous results to the farmer, if he mis- 
times the planting of his crops. 

Now, for the first time, the all seeing eye of 
the meteorological satellites, feeding informa- 
tion to giant computers, gives real hope of 
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dramatic improvements in weather forecast- 
ing. 

But forecasts will be no use unless they get 
to the farmers in their half a million scat- 
tered villages, and, to quote from a recent 
Indian report, “this cannot be achieved by 
conventional methods of telegrams and wire- 
less broadcasts. Only a space communications 
system employing TV will be... able to 
provide the farmer with something like a 
personal briefing . . . such a nation-wide 
rural TV broadcast system can be expected to 
effect an increased agricultural production of 
at least 10 per cent, through the prevention of 
losses—a saving of $1,600 million per annum.” 
Even if this figure is wildly optimistic, it ap- 
pears that the costs of such a system would 
be negligible compared to its benefits. 

And those who are unimpressed by mere 
dollars should also consider the human as- 
pect—as demonstrated by the great East 
Pakistan cyclone of 1971. That was tracked 
by the weather satellites—but the warming 
network that might have saved several hun- 
dred thousand lives did not exist. Such trage- 
dies will be impossible in a world of efficient 
space communications. 

Yet it is the quality, not the quantity, of 
life that really matters. Men need informa- 
tion, news, mental stimulus, entertainment. 
For the first time in 5,000 years, a technology 
now exists which can halt and perhaps even 
reverse the flow from the country to the city. 
The social implications of this are profound; 
already, the Canadian Government has dis- 
covered that it has to launch a satellite so 
that it can develop the Arctic. Men accus- 
tomed to the amenities of civilisation simply 
will not live in places where they cannot 
phone their families, or watch their favourite 
TV show. The communications satellite can 
put an end to cultural deprivation caused by 
geography. It is strange to think that, in the 
long run, the cure for Calcutta (not to men- 
tion London, New York, Tokyo), may le 22,- 
000 miles out in space. 

The SITE project will run for one year, 
and will broadcast to about 5,000 TV sets in 
carefully selected areas. This figure may not 
seem impressive when one considers the size 
of India, but it requires only one receiver to 
a village to start a social, economic and ed- 
ucational revolution, If the experiment is as 
great a success as Dr. Sarabhai and his col- 
leagues hope (and deserve), then the next 
step would be for India to have a full-time 
communications satellite of her own. This is, 
in any case, essential for the country’s in- 
ternal radio, telegraph, telephone and telex 
services. 

It may well be that, until it has estab- 
lished such a nation-wide system, India will 
be unable to achieve a real cultural identity, 
but will remain merely a collection of states. 
And one may wonder how much bloodshed 
and misery might have been avoided, had 
the two severed wings of Pakistan been able 
to talk to each other face to face, through the 
facilities which only a communications satel- 
lite can provide. 

Kipling, who wrote a story about “wire- 
less” and a poem to the deep-sea cables, 
would have been delighted by the electronic 
dawn that is about to break upon the sub- 
continent. Gandhi, on the other hand, would 
probably have been less enthusiastic; for 
much of the India that he knew will not sur- 
vive the changes that are now coming. 

One of the most magical moments of Sat- 
yajit Ray’s exquisite Pather Panchali is when 
the little boy Apu hears for the first time 
the Aeolean music of the telegraph wires on 
the windy plain. Soon those singing wires 
will have gone forever but a new generation 
of Apus will be watching, wide-eyed, when 
the science of a later age draws down pic- 
tures from the sky—and opens up for all the 
children of India a window on the world. 
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TIMBER-CUTTING IN THE BOUND- 
ARY WATERS CANOE AREA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
patibility of commercial logging with the 
essential nature of a wilderness area has 
been questioned by the Minnesota Pub- 
lic Interest Research Group—MPIRG. 
This student-funded group of lawyers 
and scientists, representing some 80,000 
students at 16 colleges and universities 
in Minnesota, has asked the U.S. Forest 
Service to prepare an environmental im- 
pact statement on the effect of timber- 
cutting in the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area in northern Minnesota. The North 
Star Chapter of the Sierra Club, the Nat- 
ural History Society, the Minnesota En- 
vironmental Control Citizens Associa- 
tion—MECCA, the Minnesota Canoe As- 
sociation, and the Rovers Outing Club at 
the University of Minnesota are sup- 
porting MPIRG’s request. 

The Boundary Waters Canoe Area, 
over 1 million acres of peerless land and 
lake country, stretches along the north- 
eastern Minnesota-Canadian border for 
approximately 145 miles. The route of 
the voyageurs passed through this coun- 
try of vast forests and countless island- 
studded lakes and streams. Here in 
America’s prime canoe area, and the only 
Federal wilderness area of any real size 
east of the Rockies, man can still seek 
solitude. 

In the following article in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Daily of January 12, 
1972, a member of MPIRG’s research 
staff urges that this unique wilderness 
area be protected from harmful com- 
mercial development: 

CLEAR CUTTING IN BWCA: BARKING THE 
WRONG TREES 
(By Sue Kline) 

"There are some who can liye without wild 
things, and some who cannot . . . Like 
winds and sunsets, wild things were taken 
for granted until progress began to do away 
with them.”—Aldo Leopold, Sand County 
Almanac. 

The preservation in this country of some 
places that are wild and relatively untram- 
meled by man is the basic issue behind the 
Minnesota Public Interest Research Group’s 
(MPIRG) recent request that the Forest 
Service enforce an immediate moratorium on 
all timber cutting in the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area (BWCA) until an environmental 
impact statement can be prepared. 

The impact statement would permit the 
public and the Congress to decide whether 
timber cutting is appropriate within a wil- 
derness area, which was defined by the 1964 
Wilderness Act as a place “where earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled by 
man .. . with the imprint of man’s work 
substantially unnoticeable.” 

We believe that the provisions of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act require this 
action on the part of the Forest Service. 

Gravel logging roads, acres of sawed-off 


tree stumps and the whine of chain saws 
seem inconsistent with the maintenance of a 


wilderness area. Logging in the BWCA is in- 
defensible on scientific, recreational, eco- 
nomic and biological grounds. 
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The BWCA is the only large virgin wilder- 
ness left in this country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. There are a few thousand acres 
in Michigan and blocks of a few hundred 
acres scattered throughout the East. 

The BWCA is also the only area designated 
under the 1964 Wilderness Act in which log- 
ging is permitted. Forty percent of the 
BWCA’s 1 million acres were set aside in what 
was called a portal zone. One-quarter of the 
remaining 400,000 virgin, or uncut, acres is 
located in this zone. 

For purposes of scientific study the BWCA 
is invaluable. It is the last virgin remnant 
of the great conifer forests that once covered 
nearly all of the northern United States. 

Human survival may someday depend upon 
the knowledge we can gain only from the 
study of natural ecosystems. But once an 
area has been logged it becomes impossible 
to separate natural from artificial forces. 

Research on natural ecosystems is Just be- 

nning. The large size of the virgin forest 
of the BWCA must be maintained so that 
large-scale ecological processes can operate 
in a natural setting—processes such as seed 
dispersal, natural succession, fire and main- 
tenance of viable populations of large mam- 
mals. 

The Little Sioux fire of last spring has im- 
measurably increased the scientific value of 
one of the tracts, the Sunnydale sale. Be- 
cause of a successful fire control program, 
this is our first chance in 60 years to study 
the effects of extensive fire in almost any 
forest in the United States. 

Thousands of dollars worth of experimental 
plots have already been set up, and at least 
five studies are in progress. If cutting goes 
ahead as scheduled next week on the un- 
burned portion of the sale, all of the studies 
will be seriously compromised or completely 
invalidated. The Forest Service demonstrates 
monumental short-sightedness by making no 
attempt to forestall the cutting of an invalu- 
able research area. 

Almost all of the logging done in the 
BWCA is clear cutting, because other meth- 
ods are uneconomical. 

Clear cutting destroys an area for recrea- 
tional use because of the extensive network 
of roads that must be built to haul out the 
logs. In addition, it takes at least 20 to 30 
years for the forest to regrow to the point 
at which it can provide for an enjoyable 
experience. 

From a recreational standpoint, the BWCA 
is the most popular wilderness area in the 
country and it is a central attraction for 
tourism, northern Minnesota’s major indus- 


Recreational use of the BWCA has grown 
tremendously in the last few years. About 
127,000 persons spent 1,139,700 visitor days in 
the BWOCA last year, and this number has 
increased about 10 percent every year. 

Loggers are not permitted to cut within 
400 feet of lakes and streams, but we ques- 
tion whether we can preclude the possibility 
of wilderness uses other than canoeing by 
covering all but small strips near lakes and 
portages with miles of criss-crossing roads. 

Thousands of miles of logging roads al- 
ready wind in and out of the southern por- 
tion of the BWCA. We must also question 
what kind of wilderness experience even 
canoeists can have when wandering a few 
hundred feet from their campsite means 
stumbling onto a vast clearing covered with 
tree stumps and bulldozed roads. 

Tronically, we do not even need the wood 
in the BWCA. More than 90 percent of what 
is being cut can be used only for pulp wood, 
and not for the sawtimber that goes into the 
building of houses. 

There has been a surplus of pulpwood in 
Minnesota for many years, This means that 
more wood could have been cut on a sus- 
tained yield basis than actually was. 

In 1969, the last year for which figures are 
available, there was a surplus of 1,776,871 
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cords, as compared to the 212,000 cords at 
stake in the BWCA (a cord is the unit of 
measurement for pulpwood and, for a species 
such as jack pine, contains about 10 trees). 

Tragically, the government is losing money 
on the whole process, By its own rules, the 
Forest Service is required to replant the trees 
that are cut. 

At the minimum, it is costing the Forest 
Service twice as much to replant the forest 
than the timber companies are paying for 
the privilege of cutting it. 

For example, the jack pines in the Sunny- 
dale sale took 107 years to grow and were 
sold to Northwest Paper Company for $1.08 a 
cord, which comes out to less than 11 cents 
per tree. The Forest Service’s reforestation 
plan estimates that it will cost $120,000 to 
reforest this tract of land, while Northwest 
Paper will pay the government only $61,- 
150.45 for the trees. 

In effect, we are subsidizing private com- 
panies to take one of the last remaining vir- 
gin wilderness areas in this country and 
make it into paper towels and toilet paper. 

The figures for other timber sales in the 
BWCA are comparable. By the Forest Serv- 
ice’s own estimate, it is costing us twice as 
much to replant as the trees are worth to 
private companies, It is hard to believe that 
the Forest Service would continue with such 
an unprofitable venture, but it becomes 
easier to understand when we keep in mind 
the fact that Congress makes Forest Serv- 
ice appropriations on the basis of the 
amount of timber sold in the various na- 
tional forests. 

This means we have cases like the Sunny- 
dale sale, which extends six miles into previ- 
ously uncut virgin areas of the BWCA, which 
the Forest Service was so eager to have cut 
that negotiations with Northwest Paper 
went on for two years while the Forest Sery- 
ice continuously lowered the price until the 
company could not afford to turn it down. 

It would be cheaper for us to pay the 
timber companies not to cut, just as we pay 
farmers not to grow particular crops. 

The Minnesota timber industry claims that 
Minnesota companies need the trees in the 
BWCA to keep mill production going, so 
that Jobs will not be lost. 

However, more than half of all the tim- 
ber now under contract to be cut in the 
BWCA is owned by a Canadian firm, North- 
ern Forest Products, The trees are cut, loaded 
onto trucks and shipped to Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, for processing. 

Canadians get the jobs, the taxes and prob- 
ably revenues from the United States when 
the finished products are shipped here to be 
sold. 

A year ago, the Canadians cancelled all 
logging contracts for several American firms 
in the Quetico Provincial Park, the Ca- 
nadian equivalent of the BWCA and no longer 
permit logging of that wilderness area. If 
it is difficult to justify subsidizing the deci- 
mation of the BWCA by American firms, it is 
ludicrous to pay foreign firms to do so. 

In addition, Northwest Paper, the one 
Minnesota firm that holds any sizeable num- 
ber of timber contracts in the BWCA, has 
ample alternative areas to cut on state and 
federal lands alone, so that any temporary 
cessation of timber cutting would not be a 
substantial hardship, if hardship at all (fig- 
ures are not available on the extent of the 
company’s private holdings). 

An argument commonly heard from the 
logging industry and Forest Service per- 
sonnel is that if the forest is not cut, the 
trees will disintegrate and fall down, leaving 
only brush and grass, This assertion is false 
and has no biological basis. 

One species may give way to another 
through the natural process of succession, 
but the forest will not disappear. 

Jack pine, red pine, black spruce and 
aspen reproduce best in the open spaces left 
by fire or clear-cutting. Other trees, such 
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as white spruce, balsam fir, cedar and red 
maple are shade-tolerant and will grow be- 
neath the “pioneer” species. 

As the pine, aspen and other sun-loving 
species slowly die off, in @ process which 
takes hundreds of years they will be re- 
placed by shade-tolerant trees, which may 
be capable of reproducing themselves in- 
definitely. 

Another defense of logging in the BWCA is 
that it may improve wildlife habitat. Certain 
animals such as deer and moose feed on the 
shoots of the young plants that sprout fol- 
lowing the creation of an open space. 

However, natural forces, such as fire and 
windstorms, can just as effectively provide 
for improved wildlife habitats. 

Controlled burning, which has been used 
quite effectively in various parts of the 
United States, is even more effective than 
cutting in upgrading wildlife habitats. 

In most cases, fire will burn off the heavy 
organic layer on top of the soil, preparing 
a better seedbed for plants than logging. Fire 
also returns needed nutrients to the soil. 

The Forest Service has encountered many 
problems in its attempts to prepare cut-over 
land for seeding. Rock raking, a controversial 
practice, was used until a few years ago. Bull- 
dozers were used to scrape off vegetation re- 
maining after cutting, and, unfortunately, 
the top few inches of soil as well. The soil 
was plowed into mounds several hundred 
feet apart. 

The result was unpleasant. Scraggly trees 
grew on the soll from which essential nutri- 
ents had been scraped, while the long rows 
of mounds were covered with plant-life. 

Until about a year ago, the Forest Service 
used herbicides to rid the ground of its vege- 
tation cover. This method seemed to be fairly 
successful, but was dropped because of fear 
of possible long-range effects. 

The Forest Service doesn’t like to talk 
about it, but it has had many failures in its 
replanting efforts. It is about two years be- 
hind on most of its replanting program, and 
Some areas are too distant to be reached in 
time for replanting to be effective. Some 
tracts have been replanted in time but just 
didn't grow well. 

We are dealing with fragile processes and 
delicate balances, and it is somewhat vain of 
us to believe that we can improve on natural 
processes of reproduction and succession 
which have evolved over millions of years. 

Timber cutting in the BWCA cannot be 
justified economically, scientifically or bio- 
logically, but even if this were not so, there 
would still be one overriding reason for keep- 
ing it wild. 

Human beings have a spiritual need for 
wild places. We have swarmed across a con- 
tinent full of prairie flowers and tall pines 
and left it covered with concrete and short- 
order restaurants. In an increasingly plastic 
and artificial world, it is important that we 
have some places here and there where it is 
possible to escape from all signs of human 
handiwork. 

Tree farms have their place, just as Dis- 
neylands do, but let us keep some places 
where we can see a tree that got there by it- 
self and was not stuck in the ground by 8 
man, 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


NIXON'S SHOPWORN PEACE PLAN 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
latest prime time TV special, President 
Nixon tried to tell us he has a new plan 
for peace in Indochina. But close scrutiny 
reveals some semantic shuffling and po- 
litical posturing, but nothing fundamen- 
tally new. 

What we need is not an eight-point 
peace plan, but a one-point program: 
Total U.S. withdrawal nov. That means 
not only do we pull out our troops from 
South Vietnam, but our bombers from 
adjoining countries and seas as well; it 
means not waging war directly or by 
proxy; it means setting a date for with- 
drawal now, not after the completion of 
long and difficult negotiations involving 
the entire Indochina question. There is 
no justification for making captured 
Americans sit in their North Vietnamese 
prisons while negotiations drag on. 

I commend to my colleagues today’s 
lead editorial from the Washington Post. 
It presents an excellent analysis of the 
President’s speech and should be read by 


all. The editorial, “Vietnam: The Same 


Old Shell Game,” follows: 
VIETNAM: THE SAME OLD SHELL GAME 


Those who value form over substance may 
find a political triumph in Mr. Nixon's new 
“Plan for Peace” in Indochina—a veritable 
political masterstroke, courtesy of nation- 
wide TV. Senator Mansfield, for example, 
hailed it as a long step forward; Senators 
Muskie and Humphrey welcomed it as a new 
initiative. The President himself called it 
“generous,” as if generosity had any place in 
our dealings with a ruthless and relentless 
adversary. Republican sympathizers are de- 
lighting in the way the rug is supposed to 
have been pulled from under those who have 
been a advocating a “date certain” for our 
withdrawal in exchange for our prisoners of 
war—on the theory that this is what the 
President has been secretly offering. This is 
what was meant to dazzle us—along with 
the drama of Dr. Kissinger’s thirteen trans- 
atlantic trips, the secret dealings, the sur- 
prise. We are meant to believe, in short, that 
the President has gone the extra mile for 
peace” and that whatever happens next— 
continued impasse, a new Communist offen- 
sive, an increase in American casualties, a 
prolonged, open-ended war—is not his fault. 

Well you can make the argument that it is 
Hanoi’s fault, or even that the whole war is 
Hanol’s, (or Peking’s or Moscow’s) fault, 
and not gain much by doing so. You can 
prove, as Mr. Nixon did, that the enemy has 
been duplicitous, but that is hardly a revela- 
tion, You can assert that Mr. Nixon has 
tried what some of his critics have long been 
urging him to try, but even if that were so, 
(which it isn’t) it doesn’t help much when 
it doesn’t work—except perhaps at home, 
politically for a time. The fact of the matter 
is, of course, that there is drama in the un- 
veiling of a secret peace initiative and a little 
vindication, perhaps, and not much else— 
not even, in this case, much surprise. 
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Last November 12, just about the time 
when Dr. Kissinger was busiest on his Pari- 
sien rounds, the President was asked if he 
had any reason for encouragement concern- 
ing prospects for release of our POWs, and 
he replied: “No reason for encouragement 
that I can talk about publicly. I can say, 
however, that we are pursuing this subject, 
as I have indicated on several occasions in a 
number of channels .. .” So the likelihood 
of private dealings was always there and the 
real surprise is in the terms the President 
was offering “the other side”; there is, in 
fact, no better way to measure the signifi- 
cance of the President's hitherto secret “plan 
for peace” than by comparing it with one he 
was proposing publicly in October, 1970— 
when there were 384,000 American troops in 
South Vietnam. At that time, Mr. Nixon an- 
nounced that the United States would offer 
in Paris a plan for: 

“An agreed timetable for complete with- 
drawal as part of an over-all settlement”; 

An immediate and unconditional release of 
all prisoners of war held by both sides; 

A fair political solution, which would 
“reflect the existing relationship of political 
forces” in South Vietnam. The U.S., he said, 
would abide by the outcome (whether one 
reached by negotiation or election, he did 
not specify) and he added that “we know 
that when the conflict ends, the other side 
will be there, and the only kind of settle- 
ment that will endure is one both sides have 
an interest in preserving (in other words, an 
eventual piece of the action in Saigon was 
held out to the Communists) ; 

An Indochina peace conference, to nego- 
tiate a wider settlement which would be 
guided by the terms of the Geneva Accords 
of 1954 (Vietnam) and 1962 (Laos). 

A cease fire, to be internationally super- 
vised. 

That, then, was the Nixon peace plan fif- 
teen months ago, publicly put forth in Paris. 
What is essentially new or different about 
the one Dr. Kissinger has been pushing 
secretly? Essentially nothing, except that 
elaborate election machinery has been add- 
ed—an electoral process made in America, 
rooted in democratic institutions which are 
alien to the Vietnamese, and one to which 
Hanoi has been consistently hostile. That, 
and an eye-catching deadline of six months 
for U.S. troop withdrawal, which is about as 
uncertain a “date certain" as could be de- 
vised, depending as it does on an agreement 
not just on prisoner exchange, as the Presi- 
dent's leading critics have proposed, but on 
working out the incredibly difficult details 
of a cease fire and an election procedure. 

This, we are asked to believe, is a new 
peace plan whose unilateral, public disclo- 
sure is likely to break the impasse with Hanol. 
This, we are told, is progress, when in fact 
it is more of the same old shell game. It may 
work, for a time, for as this game has been 
played with the Vietnam war over the years, 
the hand of a government in possession of a 
secret and in command of prime time has 
proved more often than not to be quicker 
than the eye. But the real news here is not 
of a new peace plan, or even of an earnest 
secret initiative. What the President told us 
Tuesday night was nothing more or less than 
that he and Dr. Kissinger have been privately 
pressing upon Hanoi a rather shopworn peace 
plan, only slightly refurbished, and that over 
a period of 30 months they have been had; he 
is telling us that he still wants it done the 
American way and that the North Vietnamese 
are still not buying it; he is telling us that 
negotiation isn’t working, and that this, by 
his own admission leaves the alternative of 
“Vietnamization” which he is frank enough 
to describe as the “long voyage home.” 

So unless there is a lot the President isn’t 
telling us, we are just where we were before 
we learned of Dr. Kissinger’s secret travel; 
still insistent on having it our way; still 
counting on the North Vietnamese to aban- 
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don the goals of some forty years of fighting; 
still unwilling to act upon the President’s 
own, public estimates (also offered in Oct., 
1970) that the “South Vietnamese have 
gained the capability to handle the situa- 
tion”—and with less and less to offer, as our 
ground forces shrink, in exchange for our 
prisoners of war. 


LEGISLATION FOR SPECIAL CHILD- 
FEEDING PROGRAMS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in studying 
the Federal budget for fiscal year 1973, 
it appears that the administration has 
cut back on several food programs for 
low-income children. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President said that— 

One of the critical areas in which we have 
worked to advance the health of the Nation 
is that of combating hunger and improving 
nutrition. 


While there is a welcome increase of 
$140 million in the food stamp program, 
there appears to be a series of cutbacks in 
food programs for preschool and school 
children. 

Following is a list of child-feeding 
programs included in the Department of 
Agriculture budget and a comparison of 
the budget estimates for fiscal years 
1972 and 1973: 


Fiscal year— 


Program 1972 1973 


School lunch 225, 108,000 225, 000, 000 
Special assistance to needy 


CRUDE se oe anes Sees 237, 047,000 237,047, 000 
School breakfast program 25,000,000 18, 500, 000 
Food program for nonschoool- 

37,775,000 20, 775, 000 


children (sec, 13) 
Special milk program 104,000,000 92,090, 000 


As author of the legislation providing 
for food assistance to children in non- 
school situation—section 13—I am par- 
ticularly concerned about the nearly 50- 
percent reduction in this program which 
is geared toward helping low-income 
family children receive nutritious meals 
during the summer months and in pre- 
school centers. 

In the very same budget message which 
provides for a cutback in this program, 
there is a brief description of the success 
of the section 13 program: In fiscal year 
1971, 107.5 million meals were served to 
573,000 children during the summer 
months and to 224,000 children during 
school year programs. In the present 
fiscal year, it is estimated that 1.3 million 
children will be assisted and 197.5 million 
meals provided. 

During the last month, I have written 
to the directors of this program in the 
various 50 States. To date, I have re- 
ceived answers from 28 of them. The data 
I have received clearly proves that this 
program must be expanded—not cut. 

To prevent large numbers of day-care 
center programs from being cut, to pro- 
vide for food assistance during the sum- 
mer months, there is the documented 
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need for at least $42 million for this the Recorp at this point a summary of win rapid approval so that a supplemen- 
program. the data I have received, including quotes tal appropriation can be provided for this 

Therefore, I have just introduced leg- from the various State directors attest- program during the spring. In this way, 
islation today to increase the authoriza- ing to the urgency of increased funding these feeding programs can continue and 
tion level of this program from $32 mil- for this program. the children they serve will continue to 
lion to $42 million. I will also enter in I hope that this authorization bill can receive these important, nutritious meals. 


Number of Maximum 
- children number of Estimated 
Sec. 13 applications received dollar value served children surplus or 
Fiscal year under served if deficit 1972 ty 
State allotment School year Summer Total allotment full funding or 1973 Remarks of State administrators 


$1, 023, 523 $368, 523 $655,000 $1,023, 523 44,100 Although we do not have valid applications in this office which 
have not been funded, it is true that a number of institutions 
need to make application. 
68, 526 12, 000 146 +56, 000 
195, 570 q 174, 552 1,701 | agree with your efforts in that these children should be cared for 
along with school age children in order to prepare them for their 
tater years in the educational field. 

The number of children presently being served is 1,701 and the 
number that could have been served for all valid applications 
funded is 2,783. ; 

373, 224 490, 213 863, 437 California has been allocated $863,437 in special food service pro- 
gram funds for 1971-72. It was our understanding that these 
funds were for year-round popzes and that additional funds 
would be allocated for the 1972 summer feeding programs. 
Yesterday, however, we were informed by a representative of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that the $863,437 is our total 
allocation, including funds for the summer program. 

At the present time, approximately 7,000 children are participating 
in year-round programs and we have encumbered slightly more 
than $700,000 for this purpose. Obviously, we have a Serious 
funding problem. 

In addition, we conservatively estimate that with an early guaran- 
tee of funding, we can reach 230,000 children in the 1972 summer 
feeding program. At this level, the funding needed will be 
approximately $2,407,000. 


87, 934 1,345 966 11 approved applications are on file. These applications cover 25 
child-care centers serving 1,345 children, If additional funds are 
not appropriated, or reallocated from other States, it may be 
necessary to reduce reimbursement rates for May and June in 
one or more of these programs, 

There are no applications pending at the present time, However, 
new eer centers anticipated for fiscal year 1973 may in- 
crease 1973's requirements by $56,966. 

With full use of allocated funds anticipated, no sappi was made 
by this agency to encourage applications which, although they 
might be approved, could not be funded. 

Illinois The second question you raised is the estimated dollar value of all 
sec. 13 applications received. The applications we have pendin 
are estimated to amount to about $24,000 per month. However, 
would like to make it clear that under the instructions received 
from the Department of Agriculture, we have discouraged appli- 
cations for this program and have publicized the fact that funds 
are very limited. | believe that is a fair statement that our present 
sec. 13 programs could easily be doubled which would require 
approximately $60,000 per month on a 12-month basis, 

482, 750 —136, 000 y 

318, 165 202, 000 +116,000 We had a rapid growth during last fiscal yor (1971) and are ex- 
periencing a rapid gom so far during this fiscal year (1972). So 
far we have not had to disapprove any applications that qualified. 

275,951 151, 000 4,000 +126, 000 

700, 278 435, 555 225, 961 671, 692 18, 808 It is commonly known that most individual States as such do not 
contribute much financial assistance (cash contribution) toward 
the support of food service programs: therefore, the efforts of 
Congress and its grants-in-aid are most significant and vital to 
the continued success of all food service activity. 

it seems at this time that sec. 13 funds available to Kentucky for 
fiscal 1972 are adequate. Had the participation period been longer 
in several cases, the financial picture would have been different 

w: and no doubt additional tunds needed. 

Louisiana ; —1, 245,000 We project that we will be serving 73,000 children a day, 2 snacks 
and a lunch during the summer months of June, July, and August. 
At this time, no funds are available for these children for the 
summer. 

Maryland , 600 400, See full text of letter following the table, 

Massachusetts. ¥ ; From July to November $117,704.90 has been expended for pay- 
ment of tood. We estimate that food payments only tor the year 
will amount to $307,200. Unless a supplemental budget ot approx- 
imately $58,700 is approved, this program mus. be curtailed in 
April. Because of insufficient funds, no nontood assistance 
applications have been approved. 

Because of past inadequate funding, we are not accepting any new 
applications for summer programs in fiscal 1973. A request from 

Th Bosto r. with 32 centers had to be retused in fiscal 1972. 

Michigan 530, 133 We believe, however, that these tunds are not adequate for 2 
reasons: 

1, We have been intormed by the USDA that no new programs 
should be approved because o! the lack of funds and 
that this is substantiated by, 

2. Much to do that is currently being raised by other agencies; 
Headstart programs in particular to substitute sec. 13 
fangs epo budgets previously provided through 

4 , or other agencies, 

Minnesota $541, 280 $166, 635 $707, 915 —$202, 503 Allocations: 

Yearly program 1971 

Summer program 1971_ 


The sum of $292,827.00 was requested but only $154,779 was 


allocated to Minnesota by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. As 
a result, we still owe the city of St. Paul for their summer pro- 
gram $26,197.27; at that, we curtailed many applications received 
after June 1971. 

Current balance on hand (year around) $125,271.32. 

We appreciate your help in obtaining sufficient funds not only 
to maintain, but expand this program. From the data given, you 
can understand that this fine program will be terminated unless 
funds are given soon, 


January 27, 
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Sec. 13 applications received dollar value 


Maximum 
number of 
children 


Number of 
children 
served 


Estimated 
surplus or 


Fiscal year 


State allotment School year 


Summer 


served if 
full funding 


unde deficit 1972 
Total allotment 


or 1973 Remarks of State administrators 


750, 000 

5, 007, 600 
476, « 
629, 820 .. 
608, 374 ® 


Mississippi. 200, 000 


211,753 
é 126,537 - 
WOR MAINE se pl aiee sip any'e 84, 082 


174, 871 


1 Fully used. 
3 No data at this time. 
$ All funds will be used. 


MARYLAND FOOD COMMITTEE, INC., 
Baltimore, Md., December 15, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Mrs. Samm 
Brown at the Children’s Foundation in Wash- 
ington called me yesterday to inquire 
whether it would appear that Maryland 
would have adequate Section 13 funds, un- 
der the National School Lunch Act, to feed 
all the eligible children in day care centers 
in the State during this fiscal year. The an- 
swer clearly is no; but beyond that simple 
negative it is at the moment difficult to de- 
termine exactly how short of funds we will 


The State School Food Authority estimates 
that, as of now, we are carrying in this pro- 
gram approximately 1600 children in 52 day 
care centers and that we have at least 15 
other day care centers waiting for inclusion. 
Because of the sudden illness of the head of 
the department and the loss of one other staff 
member, the Maryland School Food Author- 
ity is operating presently at a tremendous 
handicap. The statistics given above are only 
tentative and the office at this time is unable 
to project the needs in day care. They prom- 
ise to get to work on it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile the Maryland Food Committee 
is trying to research the problem. An exam- 
ination of the State Health Department rec- 
ord of licensed day care centers reveals at 
least 117 non-profit day care centers, servic- 
ing 4,271 youngsters whose meals are prob- 
ably eligible for federal subsidy. Because of 
the interpretation placed on USDA regula- 
tions by the State Food Service Office or be- 
cause of the way the USDA represents those 
regulations to the State office; there has been 
little or no effort to try to expand this fed- 
erally funded feeding program. Spot checks 
of day care centers suggests that in Maryland 
the nutrition of this very vulnerable group of 
children is frequently sadly neglected. The 
Maryland Food Committee hopes to conduct 
a careful survey of all these day care centers 
in January to determine exactly what are 
their food needs. 

As far as available federal funds are con- 
cerned, according to the USDA, Maryland will 
have a total of $170,076 to spend on year- 
round programs under Sec. 13 in F.Y. '72. At 
60¢ per child for 260 days this would provide 


2, 086 
5, 340, 000 224, 861 
476, 686 27,140 


a See full text of letter following the table. 


85,000 The year-round fund will be depleted when March claims are paid, 


sg 000 +61, 753 


+53, 500 


and we have spent nothing for equipment assistance. We have 
requested more funds or a transfer of $85,000 from the recreation 
program which would allow us to accept applications from worthy 
day-care programs. 


We stopped taking applications, as the Federal agency advised us 


not to expand. We have had a number of inquiries and gave a 
negative answer. It seems that some are in trouble because other 
sources of help have been withdrawn, 


We will be short of funds for the summer recreation program in 


June if the transfer request is granted; however, we believe the 
day-care programs need first consideration in Oklahoma. We 
would have approximately the same amount spent last June, but 
the funding information came too late for Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa to start serving lunches. 


3, 000 Z 3, 
92,631.32 SEA —8,549 This allows for no increase in participation within current programs 


574, 869 12,374 
21, 600 


—96, 626 
® 


nor does it allow for the i abe of new programs, We are antici- 
pating applications from 3 additional day care centers within the 
next few weeks. These centers would be expected to serve a total 
of approximately 150 children daily. We would, of course, be 
unable to approve these applications without additional funding, 
though the centers would otherwise qualify for participation. 


Further applications are expected pi the remainder of the 


current fiscal year. It is the intent of this agency to seek addi- 
tional funds from the U.S. Department of Agriculture when new 
cen from any eligible child-care institution are actually 
in hand, 


4 70 applications pending, 2,870 unserved. 


$ Funding is adequate, 


reimbursement for meals for only 1090 chil- 
dren and Maryland presently has 1600 young- 
sters on the program. Admittedly all centers 
are not receiving the 60¢ per child rate, but 
some probably should receive more, 

In trying to clarify Maryland’s Sec. 13 fi- 
nancial position, we spoke with Mr. Hugh 
Gallagher in the USDA. His letter in reply is 
attached, Not mentioned in his letter is a 
fact he related verbally; that the State 
School Food Authority was told last March 
to annualize its March reimbursement level, 
and use that as a ceiling, or budget for F. Y. 
"72. According to Mr, Gallagher the March 
level of reimbursement multiplied by 12 was 
$170,076. The Maryland office has no record 
of that request or directive. In fact, the 
Maryland State Office fiscal records are some- 
what at variance with Mr. Gallagher’s and 
it would seem to us that the difference might 
be extremely significant. 

According to the State School Food Au- 
thority a USDA directive in 1969 stated that 
F.Y. '70 funds were to carry the non-school 
food service year-round programs through 
September, 1970. Therefore the F. Y. '71 funds 
were not to be encumbered until October, 
1970. It was for this reason that $128,656 of 
this allotment was not used. However, there 
were in the spring of 1971 at least 12 day 
care centers asking for federal funding for 
food and they were told no money was avail- 
able. Also in June in Baltimore there was & 
massive summer recreation program in prog- 
ress involving some 30,000 youngsters, who 
received no food for the first two weeks of 
the program because there were “no funds 
available”. These facts make the non-use of 
$128,656 available funds doubly disconcert- 
ing to citizens. 

The State School Food Authority however 
labors under the handicap of only fractional 
information from the USDA. Up until the 
very end of F. Y. '71 they were under the 
impression that this $128,656 could be used 
in Maryland summer feeding programs in 
the summer of '71. The policy of the USDA 
in only making partial fiscal information 
available to the State becomes clearer in 
F. Y. "72. More than 30,000 youngsters were 
fed in Baltimore’s summer feeding program 
which finally started in July. The letters of 


credit reimbursing the state for this program 
came through in two parts both charged to 
“Special Summer Food Service”. The first 
was “through Aug. 1, 1971" and was in the 
amount of $417,686; the second was “through 
Nov, 1, 1971” and was in the amount of $275, 
272, Nowhere was the state told that $98,935 
of this money was being charged to Mary- 
land’s $269,011 for year-round programs. In 
fact, the state office has never been told that 
Maryland's share of F. Y. '72 direct appro- 
priation for Sec. 13 is $269,011! The letter of 
credit received in August and charged to 
Sec. 13 funds was in the amount of $12,985, 
and that received on Nov. 27, also charged to 
to same account was $157,091. Together they 
total $170,076. The state has received no word 
from the USDA that this is a partial or total 
apportionment, though Mr. Gallagher's let- 
ter to me would indicate that it is all Mary- 
land will receive. 

In view of this confusion, the Maryland 
Food Committee wonders whether the office 
of Budget and Management is again design- 
ing administrative policy and the USDA un- 
der their pressure has pulled out funds al- 
located to the states for year-round pro- 
grams and used these to partially pay for 
summer-only programs. By this technique, 
Sec. 32 funds are conserved and day care 
expenditures cut, because no funds are 
available. In fact, it would seem to us a pos- 
sible point of inquiry as to whether the USDA 
can shift funds in this way and whether 
Maryland can do anything to regain the 
$98,935 which was intended to be used in 
year-round programs. 

This is a very long letter, but I felt that 
& complete account of what is going on in 
Maryland would be useful to you in your 
effort to get supplemental funding for non- 
school food service programs. We certainly 
support you in your effort and if there is any 
further information we can supply, we trust 
you will write us. In the struggle to combat 
hunger in this country, one of the key pop- 
ulations to reach is that of the very vul- 
nerable toddler age children, Non-school food 
service feeding programs in day care centers 
offer almost the only feasible method of 
reaching any significant number of these 
youngsters. Such feeding programs must be 
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improved and expanded or our school lunch 
program will always be too late. 
Sincerely yours, 
Susan P. TIPPETT, 
Executive Director. 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, N.Y., December 30, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Your letter of 
December 20, 1971 contained three simple 
questions which are actually quite com- 
plicated to answer. The basic answer is that 
we are being asked to do a job with hand- 
cuffs and blindfolds strategically located. I 
will answer your specific questions with em- 
bellishment for those areas which are com- 
plicated. 

(1) The size of our States’ allocation— 
we were informed last July that $887,880.00 
would be available for year round programs 
and $4,119,720.00 would be available for sum- 
mer only programs. We established our pro- 
gram acceptance on these figures. To date 
we have received letters of credit for $653,- 
628.00 for year round and $3,232,862.00 for 
summer only programs. Assurance has been 
given to us from U.S.D.A.-F.N.S. in Wash- 
ington that if our reimbursements for 
presently operating year round and approved 
summer only programs exceed the letters of 
credit, additional funds will be made avail- 
able. It was made very clear that no expan- 
sion to new programs would be allowed. 

(2) The estimated dollar value of all Sec- 
tion 13 applications received.—This figure is 
a misnomer in as much as we were told not 
to accept any more applications. Therefore, 
there were no new programs added after Au- 
gust except New York City which we shut off 
as of November 1 because of start up time 
and the nature of their administrative sys- 
tem. It is estimated that actual applications 
have an approximate expenditure require- 
ment of $5,340,000.00. There is no way we 
can anticipate what programs would have 
made applications had we not been in- 
structed to prohibit expansion. 

(3) The number of children being served 
under the programs we were able to fund 
versus the number that could have been 
served if all valid applications had been 
funded. Present operations extend to 14,918 
A.D.P children in 350 programs for the year 
round programs, and reached 209,943 A.D.P 
children in 203 programs during the summer. 
It is estimated that an additional 11,765 chil- 
dren could have been reached had adequate 
funding been available. Unfortunately there 
are undoubtedly many children in need of 
additional food in centers who were verbally 
told funding was no longer available and who 
subsequently did not make application. 

I sincerely hope that priorities for child 
nutrition programs can be clearly defined so 
that we at the Agency Administrative level 
can make some definitive plans pertaining to 
their direction. Either we are in the business 
all the way or out. This in between monster 
is raising havoc with those who can least af- 
ford to lose—the people and worst of all— 
their children. 

May I extend my warmest thanks for your 
concern with their well-being. If there is any- 
thing further that we might possibly do to be 
of assistance, please ask. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD O. REED. 


FOUNTAIN SUBCOMMITTEE MONI- 
TORS FDA’S REGULATION OF 
DRUGS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Medical World News reported 
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that the Food and Drug Administration, 
under prodding from the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee which I 
chair, had issued a special drug bulletin 
warning physicians not to give the drug 
diethylstilbestrol—DES—to pregnant 
women. DES, which has long been known 
to cause cancer in test animals, was 
linked early last year with the occur- 
rence of vaginal cancer in the female 
offspring of women who had been treated 
with DES during pregnancy. 

This finding was reported by investi- 
gators at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in April 1971. On the basis of 
those reports and the discovery of other 
similar cases in New York State, Dr. 
Ingraham, the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Health, officially notified all 
physicians in New York of the danger of 
using synthetic estrogens during preg- 
nancy. He also wrote to the FDA on 
June 15, 1971, offering to provide the 
New York case histories, and urging 
immediate Federal measures to ban the 
use of synthetic estrogens during preg- 
nancy. 

It took FDA nearly 2 months merely to 
acknowledge Dr. Ingraham’s letter. 
Meanwhile, our subcommittee staff made 
weekly inquiries concerning FDA’s posi- 
tion on this urgent matter. When the 
subcommittee could obtain no evidence 
at FDA that the Agency was giving this 
problem serious attention, I asked FDA 
Commissioner Edwards to be prepared 
to discuss it in a public hearing in 
November. 

As Medical World News correctly 
points out, it was only then that the FDA 
acted to warn doctors of the danger of 
DES and other synthetic estrogen 
drugs—an action which the New York 
State Department of Health had taken 
many months earlier on the basis of the 
same scientific evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, it should not be necessary 
for a committee of the Congress, or any 
other group, to prod a regulatory agency 
into performing its duties on a timely and 
efficient basis. I regret to say that it has 
become almost standard practice for the 
FDA either to ignore important health 
problems involving drugs and foods, or 
to postpone taking prompt and incisive 
action even after those problems have 
received widespread public attention. 

A recent example of this is FDA’s be- 
lated action on January 3, 1972, limiting 
the use of hexachlorophene. This action 
came only after the potential hazards of 
hexachlorophene had been given exten- 
sive coverage in the scientific and lay 
press. 

For instance, an article in the Novem- 
ber 19, 1971, issue of Science—the official 
publication of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science—en- 
titled, ““Hexachlorophene: FDA Tempo- 
rizes on Brain-Damaging Chemical,” 
quotes an FDA official as having an- 
nounced last spring: 

We have no feeling of concern with hexa- 
chlorophene and at this time, with the in- 


formation at hand, do not plan any regula- 
tory action. 


FDA is accused of delaying action even 
though its own scientists at the Toxicol- 
ogy Branch in Atlanta, Ga., had discov- 
ered the brain-damaging properties of 
hexachlorophene when they fed the 
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chemical to rats almost 3 years earlier. 
The Science article charges that FDA 
had possession of this information since 
1969, and concludes: 

To an alert administrator, the first reports 
from the Atlanta scientists should have set 
red lights flashing and bells ringing. 


But, according to Science: 


The data on hexachlorophene flowing in 
from the FDA scientists in the Atlanta Tox- 
icology Branch was treated with a dilatori- 
ness that amounted almost to suppression. 


A follow-up article in the January 14, 
1972, issue of Science, following FDA’s 
action to restrict the use of hexachloro- 
parme, sums up the situation in these 
words: 


The FDA's handling of the hexachloro- 
phene affair affords in several respects a not- 
table case study of regulatory action. If the 
FDA had not allowed the use of hexachloro- 
phene to mushroom in the absence of ade- 
quate safety data, the situation would not 
have arisen in which millions of consumers 
are being exposed dally to a potentially brain- 
damaging chemical. Moreover, the various 
regulatory positions adopted by the agency 
appear to be markedly out of phase with the 
scientific data on which they were presum- 
ably based. 


Procrastination and inaction by FDA 
are maladies sorely in need of correction. 
I want to assure my colleagues that I in- 
tend to do everything I can to help in- 
sure that FDA properly performs the im- 
portant responsibilities which the Con- 
gress has entrusted to it. 

The articles from the December 17, 
1971, issue of Medical World News and 
the November 19, 1971, and January 14, 
1972, issues of Science follow: 


[From the Medical World News, Dec. 17, 
1971] 
WARNING From THE FDA—Docrors Cav- 


TIONED ABOUT ESTROGEN IN PREGNANCY 


The Food and Drug Administration, under 
pressure from a congressional subcommittee, 
has warned doctors not to give diethylstil- 
bestrol (DES) to pregnant women, Use of the 
drug during pregnancy appears to increase 
the risk of female offspring developing vag- 
inal adenocarcinoma years later, the agency 
has told physicians in a special FDA drug 
bulletin. 

A synthetic nonsteroidal estrogen devel- 
oped in 1938, DES was the first inexpensive 
orally effective estrogen introduced in medi- 
cine. The National Academy of Sciences’ drug 
efficacy study reports it is effective for re- 
placement therapy in cases of estrogen de- 
ficiency associated with menopausal syn- 
drome, for control of functional uterine 
bleeding, for relief or prevention of engorge- 
ment of the breasts postpartum, and for pal- 
lative therapy in the treatment of carcinoma 
of the prostate in men and of carcinoma 
of the breast in postmenopausal women. 

In the late 1940s and early 1950s, another 
use of DES became common: adminis 
it in doses of 5 mg to 150 mg per day to pre- 
vent threatened abortion, But last April, Dr. 
Arthur L. Herbst and colleagues at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, reported 
en association between adenocarcinoma of 
the vagina in women in their late teens and 
early twenties and administration of DES to 
their mothers during pregnancy. 

Although the Mass General investigators 
reported their findings to the FDA, the fed- 
eral agency did nothing except follow devel- 
opments of the research. Dr. Herbst had 
identified eight cases of adenocarcinoma of 
the vagina in which the mothers had taken 
DES years before. None of the mothers of 32 
control women free of disease had taken 
the drug. 
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Then in August, Dr. Peter Greenwald and 
his colleagues in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health reported another five cases. 
The New York commissioner of health passed 
the word on to the FDA and suggested that 
the agency alert physicians nationwide. 

At this point, Rep. L. H. Fountain (D-N.C.), 
chairman of the House Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, got into the act, 
prodding the FDA to move. But it was not 
until the Fountain subcommittee announced 
that it would hold hearings on the agent 
that the FDA required manufacturers to list 
pregnancy as a contraindication in the pack- 
age insert. 

At the hearings, FDA Commissioner 
Charles Edwards explained that his agency 
had been following the situation closely since 
April but had delayed action until it could 
study all the data. “It must be emphasized 
that this type of epidemiologic study defines 
only an association and not a cause-and-ef- 
fect relationship,” he testified. Nevertheless, 
he announced that the FDA would caution 
doctors individually about the association in 
the special drug bulletin. 

All other estrogens—except oral contracep- 
tives containing these agents—will be re- 
quired to have the following warning in the 
labeling, says the bulletin: “A statistically 
significant association has been reported be- 
tween maternal ingestion during pregnancy 
of diethylstilbestrol and the occurrence of 
vaginal carcinoma developing years later in 
the offspring. Whether such an association 
is applicable to all estrogens is not known 
at this time. In any case, estrogens are not 
indicated for use during pregnancy.” 

Meanwhile, the Fountain subcommittee is 
focusing on another question relating to 
DES: Should the drug continue to be used as 
an additive to animal feed to stimulate faster 
growth, in light of its association with can- 
cer and in the face of increased reports of 
DES residues in slaughtered beef? 


[From the Science magazine, Nov. 19, 1971] 


HEXACHLOROPHENE: FDA TEMPORIZES ON 
BRAIN-DAMAGING CHEMICAL 


The Food and Drug Administration is pre- 
paring to take limited action against certain 
uses of a brain-damaging chemical some 18 
months after sclentists in one of the agency's 
regional offices first raised doubts about the 
chemical’s safety. The chemical, hexachloro- 
phene,* is an antibacterial agent used in a 
wide variety of soaps, shampoos, deodorants, 
creams, and sundry cosmetics. Hexachloro- 
phene will probably turn out to be quite in- 
nocuous in most of its normal uses, but be- 
cause of confused and dilatory action, the 
FDA and the industries it is supposed to 
regulate have not yet managed to assess the 
potentially serious hazards the chemical 
presents. 

The chief of these hazards is that small 
concentrations of hexachlorophene produce 
microscopically visible damage in the brains 
of rats. Since the chemical is absorbed 
through the skin, it may reach harmful con- 
centrations in the blood, particularly of peo- 
ple who make heavy use of hexachlorophene- 
containing products. A second danger, even 
less well assessed, is that hexachlorophene 
may contain as a manufacturing inpurity the 
group of chemicals known as dioxins, minute 
quantities of which can cause violent skin 
eruptions and acne. 

Hexachlorophene has enjoyed more than 
two decades of safe use as the standard anti- 
bacterial agent of soaps. This record was 
chiefly due to the responsible policy of the 
Swiss-based Givaudan Corporation, which de- 
veloped and patented the chemical. Contrary 
to its best commercial interests, Givaudan 
sold hexachlorophene only to companies that 
could demonstrate a safe and effective use 
for it in their products. When Givaudan’s 


*Hexachlorophene is known chemically as 
2,2'-methylenebis(3,4,6-trichlorophenol). 
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patent expired 3 or 4 years ago, so did its 
control, Regulation passed to the FDA, which 
has placed virtually no restrictions on the 
chemical. 

Because of its extreme toxicity, Givaudan 
refused to sell hexachlorophene for such 
internal uses as in throat lozenges. But the 
FDA has countenanced its use in toothpastes 
and mouthwashes. Hexachlorophene is now 
an ingredient of some 300 to 400 products, 
ranging from fungicides for vegetables and 
citrus fruits. to shoeliners, shampoos, and 
after-shave lotions, Among its most need- 
less uses is in vaginal deodorants, a $53 mil- 
lion-a-year racket founded on high pressure 
advertising and the ruthless exploitation of 
modern phobias about body odor. (Hexa- 
chlorophene is not eyen effective against 
the type of bacteria chiefly responsible for 
vaginal odor.) Like DDT, another chlorinated 
aromatic compound, hexachlorophene has 
become a common human additive, being 
present in the bloodstream in amounts 
typically of 1 part per billion. Such has 
been the consequence of regulatory responsi- 
bility passing from an industrial company to 
a government agency. 

Danger signals about hexachlorophene 
have not been wanting, only ignored. Two 
unique diseases, chloasma and burn enceph- 
alopathy, have been associated with the 
chemical. Chloasma, described as a blacken- 
ing of the face, was reported in 1961; burn 
encephalopathy, a state of coma and muscle 
twitching often observed in burn patients 
treated with hexachlorophene, was described 
in 1968 by D. L. Larson of the Galveston 
Shrine Burn Institute. Chloasma and other 
skin diseases that have periodically been as- 
sociated with hexachlorophene should have 
been particularly suggestive to would-be 
regulators, Hexachlorophene is synthesized 
from 2,4,5-trichlorophenol, the same chemi- 
cal that in the manufacture of the herbicide 
2,4,5-T is known to give rise to dioxin, Dioxin 
was found in the mid-1960’s to cause the 
gross skin disease, named chloracne, that 
disfigured workers in a 2,4,5-T plant. 

Equally suggestive should have been the 
finding, first announced in 1967, that hexa- 
chlorophene can enter the body not just via 
wounds and burns, but through the intact 
skin. No one in the FDA seems to have been 
bothered by the thought that a poison in- 
tended for external use only might daily be 
reaching the bloodstream of millions of 
users. 

Nonetheless, though for a quite different 
reason, it was an FDA scientist who first 
raised the lid on hexachlorophene. Because 
of a manufacturer's application to use hexa- 
chlorophene as a fungicide, a test of the 
chemical's toxicity was undertaken at the 
FDA's toxicology branch in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Renate D. Kimbrough and her colleague 
Thomas B. Gaines found that rats became 
paralyzed after a 2-week diet containing 500 
parts per million (ppm) of hexachlorophene. 
Examining the rats’ brain and spinal cord, 
they noticed “a peculiar edema of the white 
matter resembling spongy degeneration... .” 
(The damage was reversible; animals re- 
moved from the diet recovered over a period 
of weeks.) Later studies established that the 
same brain lesions were produced (in 8 out 
of a group of 10 rats) by a diet containing 
as little as 100 ppm of hexachlorophene, but 
no effect was observed with a diet of 20 ppm. 
In a review of these and other results that 
was finally published this August. Kimbrough 
concluded that “At the present state of our 
knowledge, the unnecessary use of concen- 
trated hexachlorophene should be curtailed, 
and residues on food products should be re- 
viewed and restricted when appropriate.” 

The relevance of the rat data to man was 
studied further by two other FDA scientists, 
Robert E. Hawk and August Curley, also of 
the Atlanta Toxicology Branch. Measuring 
the concentrations of hexachlorophene in 
the blood of rats, Hawk and Curley found 
that rats fed a diet containing 100 ppm of 
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the chemical were carrying an average of 1.2 
ppm in their blood (with a range of 0.985 to 
1.48 ppm). Rats fed more concentrated diets 
of hexachlorophene had a proportionately 
heavier load of hexachlorophene in their 
blood. Blood levels measured in 12 human 
subjects with no unusual exposure to the 
chemical ranged from a minimum of 0.005 
ppm, to 0.089 ppm for the subject who had 
made the greatest recent use of a hexachlor- 
ophene product. The latter concentration is 
almost a tenth of that which causes gross 
brain damage in the rat. These results were 
announced by Curley and Hawk in March at 
a meeting of the American Chemical Society. 

Another important study by the four At- 
lanta scientists concerned the use in hospi- 
tals of concentrated hexachlorophene solu- 
tions to wash infants. In collaboration with 
Gerald Nathenson and Laurence Finberg of 
the Montefiore Hospital in New York City, 
they found that at the time of discharge 
from hospital the infants had accumulated 
blood levels of hexachlorophene averaging 
0.109 ppm. The highest level recorded— 
0.646 ppm— was measured in a baby boy 
washed five times with a 3 percent solution 
of hexachlorophene. This level is more than 
half the blood concentration which causes 
brain lesions in rats. 

What was the response of the FDA to the 
information emerging about hexachloro- 
phene? In fact, the agency was learning al- 
most nothing it had not already known since 
at least April 1971, at which time an FDA 
official announced, “We have no feeling of 
concern with hexachlorophene and at this 
time, with the information at hand, do not 
plan any regulatory action.” The important 
work of the FDA's Atlanta scientists had 
been communicated to the FDA’s Washing- 
ton office a year beforehand, in April 1970, 
and in preliminary form as early as July 1969. 
Moreover, studies carried out by the FDA's 
Washington staff had brought to light se- 
rious data about the levels of hexachloro- 
phene attained in humar. blood. 

These studies, though not yet published, 
form part of an internal FDA review of 
hexachlorophene, a first draft of which was 
completed in June. Parts of the report were 
seen by Cecil H. Fox of West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton, Ga., in the course of a study 
of hexachlorophene he made this summer 
as a member of Ralph Nader's Center for the 
Study of Responsive Law. From documents 
made available by Fox to Science, it appears 
that quite high levels of hexachlorophene 
have been detected in human blood by the 
FDA study. For instance, persons showering 
with pHisohex (a 3 percent solution of hexa- 
chlorophene) accumulated between 0.1 and 
0.38 ppm of hexachlorophene in their blood. 
Mouthwash users who gargled once a day 
with a 0.5 percent hexachlorophene solution 
for 3 weeks built up an average concentration 
of 0.06 ppm hexachlorophene in their blood. 

The highest level found in shower users— 
0.38 ppm of hexachlorophene in their blood. 
age level that causes gross brain damage in 
rats. Another group of hexachlorophene user 
at risk are the 24 million Americans who use 
vaginal deodorant sprays. The residues of 
these sprays, once the volatile matter has 
evaporated, are surprisingly strong in hexa- 
chlorophene. Analyses conducted in the FDA 
Division of Colors and Cosmetics Technology 
show that Vespré, the number two best seller, 
contains 0.24 percent hexachlorophene in 
the bulk spray, but 98.5 percent in the resi- 
due left on the skin. FDS, the market leader, 
contains only 0.08 percent hexachlorophene 
in bulk, but 4.4 percent in its nonvolatile 
matter. The FDA has received a score of con- 
sumer complaints about vaginal deodorants 
in the last year and the manufacturers have 
had many more. 

Another group of users at risk are acne 
sufferers, for whom strong hexachlorophene 
solutions such as pHisohex are the standard 
prescription. Besides the chance that hexa- 
chlorophene may enter the bloodstream in 
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large doses, acne sufferers stand to have their 
condition exacerbated by any dioxin that 
may from time to time contaminate hexa- 
chlorophene samples, The extreme toxicity 
of dioxin—a single exposure of between 1 
nanorgam and 1 microgram will raise a vis- 
ible reaction on the skin—means that levels 
below the ordinary limits of detection may 
still be toxic. 

These and the other risks to users of hexa- 
chlorophene products are impossible to 
evaluate without more data than is at pres- 
ent publicly available. But the FDA seems to 
have been less than zealous in generating the 
necessary data. The most pertinent grant 
the agency is supporting is one that it 
grudgingly inherited from a Public Health 
Service program. Moreover, the data on hexa- 
chlorophene flowing in from the FDA scien- 
tists in the Atlanta Toxicology Branch was 
treated with a dilatoriness that amounted 
almost to suppression. The first news of Kim- 
brough’s toxicity tests on rats started to 
reach the FDA in monthly reports dating 
from July 1969. A completed paper by Kim- 
brough and Gaines describing the micro- 
scopic damage caused by hexachlorophene in 
the brains of rats was submitted for approval 
to the FDA’s Washington office in April 1970. 
After a 7-month delay, the paper was ap- 
proved for publication and finally entered 
the public domain as an article in the Au- 
gust 1971 issue of Archives of Environmental 
Health. A major review of the literature on 
hexachlorophene was completed by Kim- 
brough for the FDA in May 1970 but took 
another 15 months to reach the public eye, 
Curley and Hawk submitted for publication 
in June 1970 their data on hexachlorophene 
concentrations in rat and human blood; the 
FDA refused permission to publish for 6 
months, until in January 1971 the Atlanta 
Toxicology Branch was transferred to the 
newly created Environmental Protection 


Agency, a move that allowed the two scien- 
tists to make their work known at the Amer- 


ican Chemical Society meeting this March. 

To an alert administrator, the first re- 
ports from the Atlanta scientists should 
have set red lights flashing and bells ring- 
ing. The issues raised by the Atlanta experi- 
ments required urgent answers to such ques- 
tions as what significance the rat data have 
for man. Are humans more or less sensitive 
to hexachlorophene than rats? If a blood 
level of 1.2 ppm hexachlorophene causes gross 
brain damage in the rat, do lesser doses cause 
any detectable behavior change? What is the 
upper level of dioxin that could escape detec- 
tion in hexachlorophene and yet still cause 
skin damage? 

The FDA has had at least 18 months to an- 
swer these questions, but so far has neither 
acted against hexachlorophene nor set forth 
reasons for not doing so, Hexachlorophene 
may, in fact, be quite safe for most normal 
uses, but the longer the FDA delays an- 
nouncing the reasons for supposing this to 
be the case, the greater the likelihood that 
political pressures rather than scientific data 
will decide the issue. 

These pressures have already started to 
act, following the publication in August of 
the Atlanta scientists’ work. The FDA has 
been working for 6 months on a second sci- 
entific review of hexachlorophene, the com- 
pletion of which would, in normal circum- 
stances, precede any regulatory action. Al- 
though the report is not expected to be ready 
for up to a month, the FDA announced last 
week, through the mouth of its press officer 
John T. Walden, that it will act “soon” to 
require warning labels on vaginal deodorants 
and liquid skin cleansers such as pHisohex. 
The industries concerned responded with the 
arrogance and strong-arm tactics that are 
known to pay off against the FDA. Leonard 
H. Lavin, president of the Alberto-Culver 
Company, which makes the market-leading 
FDS vaginal deodorant, fired off a telegram 
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to FDA Commissioner Charles Edwards de- 
manding that Walden be sacked for his “in- 
accurate, irresponsible and unauthorized 
statements about certain products contain- 
ing hexachlorophene.” (Walden’s crime was 
to tell the Washington Post that there is no 
medical justification for hexachlorophene in 
vaginal deodorants.) Lavin demanded a 
meeting in Washington with Commissioner 
Edwards the next day. According to E. P. 
Doyle, Alberto-Culver’s vice-president for 
public relations, “We had a meeting with 
Edwards on Friday afternoon and we feel 
satisfied that they will await more scientific 
evidence before taking any action, Our peo- 
ple feel the FDA doesn’t have any good sci- 
entific information and was acting simply on 
the basis of generalized and somewhat biased 
articles,” Doyle added. 

The FDA’s promise of further delay to 
Alberto-Culver may not be in either’s interest, 
since countervailing pressure from Congress 
and consumers may rush the agency into a 
premature and unnecessarily harsh decision. 
And while the FDA makes up its mind, the 
public continues to bear whatever risk ex- 
posure to hexachlorophene may represent.— 
NICHOLAS WADE 


[From the Science Magazine, Jan. 14, 1972] 
FDA's “PRUDENCE” ON HEXACHLOROPHENE 


The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
last week announced sweeping restrictions 
on hexachlorophene, the antibacterial agent 
to which the public is now exposed through 
some 400 different products ranging from 
soaps to cosmetics and vaginal deodorants. 
“The only prudent course is to reduce the 
total human exposure to hexachlorophene,” 
explained FDA Commissioner Charles C. Ed- 
wards. 

The FDA's handling of the hexachloro- 
phene affair affords in several respects a no- 
table case study of regulatory action. If the 
FDA had not allowed the use of hexachloro- 
phene to mushroom in the absence of ade- 
quate safety data, the situation would not 
have arisen in which millions of consumers 
are being exposed daily to a potentially 
brain-damaging chemical. Moreover, the 
various regulatory positions adopted by the 
agency appear to be markedly out of phase 
with the scientific data on which they were 
presumably based. The results of crucial ex- 
periments indicating that hexachlorophene 
causes lesions in the brains of rats were 
made available to FDA decision-makers in 
April 1970 and were communicated in pre- 
liminary form as early as July 1969 (Science, 
19 November 1971). Yet as recently as 10 
November 1971 agency spokesmen said there 
were no plans to seek an outright ban on 
hexachlorophene, only to require certain 
products to carry warning labels. 

The only new evidence that appears to 
have come to light between then and last 
week's restrictions is a study submitted to 
the FDA on 19 November by Winthrop Labor- 
atories, in which newborn monkeys washed 
daily for 90 days with a 3 percent hexa- 
chlorophene solution were found to have 
developed brain damage similar to that ob- 
served in rats. 

There is no immediately obvious reason 
why such a study, a necessary confirmation 
of the rat data, was not required or instituted 
by the FDA 21 months ago, when the rat 
experiments were first reported. (These 
experiments were carried out by FDA sci- 
entists based in Atlanta, Georgia, but because 
of the agency’s protracted delay in granting 
permission to publish, the data have reached 
the public domain only in the last few 
months. In published documents, the FDA 
misleadingly refers to this data as a “recent” 
study.) 

Few drugs are totally free of risk, but in 
most instances the risks are far outweighed 
by the benefits. Such is not the case with 
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many of the uses of hexachlorophene; a re- 
port by the Drug Efficacy Study Group of the 
National Research Council, which was re- 
leased last month by the FDA, concludes that 
hexachlorophene preparations are “lacking 
in substantial evidence of effectiveness 
for . . . the broad claim as a vaginal douche, 
in the treatment of chronic eczema, in ir- 
rigating or cleansing wounds and burns, and 
as an ‘aid to personal hygiene.’ ” 

An FDA Drug Bulletin issued last month 
gives the impression that this important 
study is of recent origin by stating that it 
was published by the FDA on 8 December 
1971. In fact, the study has been in the FDA’s 
possession for nearly 3 years, since April 1969. 

The market for vaginal deodorants, most of 
which contain hexachlorophene as the prin- 
cipal active ingredient, has grown from noth- 
ing 5 years ago to a business worth $53 mil- 
lion a year and involving 24 million women. 
Probably more than half of this growth has 
occurred since mid-1969, by which date the 
FDA knew both that hexachlorophene was 
ineffective as a vaginal deodorant and that 
it was potentially damaging to mammalian 
brains. 

The FDA has the strictly legalistic defense 
that vaginal deodorants are a cosmetic, and 
cosmetics, unlike drugs, are not required by 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to be proven safe and effective prior to 
marketing. 

The hexachlorophene incident seems to 
have stimulated an important reinterpreta- 
tion of this caveat emptor policy. In a state- 
ment to be published this week in the Fed- 
eral Register, the FDA professes, “It is funda- 
mental that no manufacturer of a consumer 
product has the right to place that product 
on the market without first substantiating 
its safety. ...In the case of a cosmetic, al- 
though the act does not require FDA ap- 
proval prior to marketing, it necessarily con- 
templates that the manufacturer has ob- 
tained all data and information necessary 
and appropriate to substantiate the product’s 
safety before marketing.” 

Because this has not been the case for 
hexachlorophene, the FDA found it necessary 
last week to ban the use of hexachlorophene 
as an active ingredient in cosmetics (it may 
be used as a preservative at a level no higher 
than 0.1 percent) and to require that soaps 
and other skin cleansers containing more 
than 0.75 percent hexachlorophene be avail- 
able by prescription only. All antibacterial 
ingredients used to replace hexachlorophene 
in cosmetic compounds must be adequately 
tested for safety prior to marketing, failing 
which the packet must bear a prominent 
warning. 

This regulatory action, which will safe- 
guard the millions of consumers who use 
vaginal deodorants and high concentration 
hexachlorophene cleansers, is the direct—al- 
beit long delayed—consequence of work by 
the scientists at the FDA's toxicology branch 
in Atlanta (the branch has since been trans- 
ferred from the FDA to the Environmental 
Protection Agency). The scientists are Renate 
D. Kimbrough and Thomas B. Gaines, who 
first discovered the braindamaging properties 
of hexachlorophene when they fed it to rats. 
These results were confirmed and extended 
by August Curley and Robert E. Hawk, also 
of the Atlanta toxicology branch. It is pre- 
sumably indicative of the value placed by 
the FDA on good science that these scientists 
have not yet received any word of official 
praise or recognition for their achievement. 

In a review of the hexachlorophene ques- 
tion made available to the FDA in May 1970, 
Kimbrough concluded “At the present state 
of our knowledge, the unnecessary use of 
concentrated hexachlorophene should be 
curtailed.” Some 21 months later, Commis- 
sioner Edwards has acted on Kimbrough’s ad=- 
vice.—N.W. 
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THE ONE TRULY NECESSARY DUTY 
OF GOVERNMENT 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Milton 
Friedman, professor of economics, said: 

The excuse for the destruction of liberty 
is always the plea of necessity—that there 
is no alternative. 


What are the truly necessary tasks of 
Government? Today we are told that it 
is Government’s indispensable duty to 
become involved in almost every area of 
American life. Such major assaults on 
liberty as mandatory Federal price and 
wage controls are justified in the name 
of necessity. Huge Federal deficits which 
debase our dollar and thereby undermine 
our whole economy are justified in the 
name of necessity. Every proposed cut in 
Federal spending or elimination of bu- 
reaucrats from the public payroll 
is greeted with anguished howls that 
every cent and every desk is absolutely 
necessary. The web of governmental re- 
strictions on the life and work of the 
productive citizen grows tighter and 
more complex while more and more spe- 
cial, unearned privileges go to the 
unproductive. 

It is time we started talking sense 
about what Government really has to do. 

The one truly necessary task of Gov- 
ernment is protection of the lives and 
the property of its citizens. This is the 
purpose for which governments were 
established at the very beginning of the 
history of civilizations. It is the one func- 
tion of Government we cannot live with- 
out. History has shown again and again 
that when any government ceases to be 
able to perform this, its essential duty, 
either it is promptly supplanted by a 
foreign government through conquest 
which can at least keep order, or there 
is a plunge into anarchy whose horrors 
soon make the people willing to accept 
any government, no matter how tyran- 
nical, as the lesser of evils. 

When France was plunged into an- 
archy at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, the result was a totalitarian state 
under Napoleon Bonaparte who nearly 
conquered the world. When Russia was 
plunged into anarchy after the Keren- 
sky government overthrew the Czar in 
1917, the result was to pave the way for 
Bolshevik dictatorship. In both these 
cases the enemy was within. But he may 
also come from outside, as when France 
in 1940 had allowed its national defense 
to become wholly inadeauate resulting in 
Hitler’s lightning conquest of the coun- 
try in just a little more than 1 month. 

Whenever our Government is no 
longer able to protect American citizens 
adequately against crime and subversion 
at home and would-be conquerors 
abroad, we will suffer exactly the same 
fate. 

Yet one would hardly guess it by lis- 
tening to the rhetoric of our numerous 
Presidential candidates of both parties 
as they “gear up” for the 1972 cam- 
paign, telling us that our real problems 
are poor social relations and “pockets of 
poverty” in our cities—problems which 
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supposedly can be solved by hiring more 
bureaucrats to hand out more money. 

We are finding that as we extend Gov- 
ernment into more and more areas where 
its intrusion is not necessary and in 
many cases actually harmful, the ability 
and willingness of Government to per- 
form its one essential task declines. We 
concentrate so much on trying to cure 
the stomachaches and runny noses 
of our society that we forget the man 
who is pointing a gun at our head, or 
try to pretend that he can be “reasoned 
with” through negotiations or that a 
flower will grow out of his gun barrel. We 
may take it almost as a natural law of 
government that the more different jobs 
we give it to do, the less well it will do its 
essential job of protecting the lives and 
property of our people. 

The first questions every 1972 candi- 
date for President and for Congress 
should hear are: What are you going to 
do about crime in the streets? What are 
you going to do about internal subver- 
sion and revolutionary violence? Above 
all, what are you going to do to 
strengthen our national defense? 


LESSONS OF HISTORY WARN 
AGAINST PRESIDENT’S TRIPS TO 
MOSCOW AND PEKING 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues may recall a popular book 
of three decades ago entitled “You Can't 
Do Business With Hitler.” The thesis 
of the writing is that a dictator is an 
unscrupulous, hard dealing, and uncom- 
promising person who acts almost al- 
ways to serve his own interests. Any con- 
cessions are made with the view of us- 
ing the concession to achieve some great- 
er gain for himself. His words are sus- 
pect and his promises are kept so long 
as they serve his purposes. 

Now that Herr Kissinger has arranged 
for the President to confer with Red 
China’s Dictator Mao next month and 
with Communist Russia’s Dictator 
Brezhnev in May, a similar volume en- 
titled “You Can’t Do Business With the 
Communists” is needed at once for the 
edification of President Nixon. This would 
be a worthy project for the Ford Founda- 
tion to subsidize. 

History has been defined as the story 
of what a people did, and what hap- 
pened to them because of what they did. 
It has been said before that those who 
fail to learn and profit from the lessons 
of history are doomed to repeat them. 
This maxim applies to nations as well as 
to individuals. 

In an enlightening speech given in 
Toronto, Canada in 1959, our Ambassa- 
dor to Canada at the time, the Honor- 
able Richard B. Wigglesworth, expressed 
the policy of our Government toward 
Soviet Russia when he traced the his- 
tory of the treachery, broken promises, 
and aggressive imperialistic expansion- 
ism of the Soviets. He concluded his ad- 
dress with the following sage counsel: 

Why is it when the record of the current 
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history of the Soviet Union is so clear, when 
the written and spoken words of its leaders 
are so specific in pointing to world domina- 
tion as the basic objective of the Soviet 
Union, that some people . . . believe that 
the Soviet Union is peace loving. 

Again, I think that the answer is a sim- 
ple one. They believe that the Soviet Union 
is peace loving because it says so and because 
it says so repeatedly in skillful, clever and 
sophisticated ways until the real record is 
forgotten. 

The agents of World Communism devote 
much more money, more time and more 
energy to propaganda than does the free 
world. Their immediate tasks are often sim- 
plified by the fact that they are completely 
unhampered by facts or truth in carrying 
out their mission. 


While the attitude of the United 
States toward Communist countries has 
mellowed, the Communists have not re- 
laxed in their drive for world domina- 
tion. 

The history of the Soviet Union since 
1917 reveals that its ruthless dictators 
have gone back on almost every promise 
and treaty they have ever made. In fact, 
their leaders have boasted that “prom- 
ises are like piecrusts, made to be 
broken.” They have been unyielding in 
their negotiations as have the Red Chi- 
nese—except when the goals of inter- 
national communism are advanced—and 
as a consequence the United States has 
ended up placating and appeasing them 
with generous concessions. The United 
States has been accused on numerous 
occasions by both Red Russia and Red 
China of being an imperialistic country 
while in reality they alone are the true 
imperialists, and even today they con- 
tinue their aggressive imperialistic ex- 
pansionism. I insert in the RECORD at 
this point the imperialistic record of 
aggressive territorial expansion of the 
Soviets and Red Chinese as of 1970: 


Population 
(before 
annexation) 


Territories annexed: 
Rumanian provinces. _........-- 
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Eastern Czechoslovakia 
Eastern Poland... 
Finnish provinces. 
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Eastern Germany. 
East Berlin 
Hungary. 
Poland_. 
Romania. 
Outer Mongolia _- 
North Korea__........-..------- 
North Vietnam 


vee 


1, 151, 663 


Total annexations and de- 
pendencies..__........----. 1,977,154 

Under attack: 
Cambodia $ 6, 557, 000 
Laos > 2,825, 000 
South Vietnam 263 17,404, 000 


26, 786, 000 
2,204,834 198, 893, 000 


227, 580 


Source: AFL-CIO, ‘Whois the Imperialist,” June 1971. 
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Mr. Speaker, the President’s proposed 
trips to Peking and Moscow, if carried 
out, will prove to be disastrous to the 
liberties of American citizens or they 
will produce nothing. The clear lessons 
of history prove that free peoples can- 
not do business with dictators, be they 
Communist or Facist. The President 
would do well to heed the caution of 
Pope Pius XI in his 1937 Encyclical Let- 
ter “On Atheistic Communism:” 


See to it, Venerable Brethren, that the 
Faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived! Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
gation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. 


I insert in the Recorp at this point 
the text of an address given on April 16, 
1959 by the Honorable Richard B. Wig- 
glesworth, U.S. Ambassador to Canada 
at that time: 

[From the Ottawa Journal] 


U.S. AMBASSADOR Warns: “We Must Nor 
FORGET” 


(Notrt.—Text of address of Richard B. Wig- 
glesworth, Ambassador of the United States, 
at a combined meeting of the Canadian and 
Empire Clubs of Toronto, April 16, 1959.) 

I would like to refer briefiy to some of the 
reasons back of current free world policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union. 

I would like to cut through the propaganda 
fog which the Soviet Government so ably 
spreads and take a look at the record of the 
past 20 years in the belief that the undis- 
puted facts clearly reveal for all who will 
look, the basic objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

I would hope that these approaches would 
leave no room for doubt or fancy regarding 
the basic objectives and motives of the Soviet 
Union and will explain why my country does 
not feel that it can gamble its security by 
basing important agreements with the Soviet 
Union on faith, a quality which recent his- 
tory shows it scarcely deserves. 

In my judgment the best place to look for 
clues with respect to future actions by the 
Soviet Union is in its past actions. The free 
world cannot afford to overlook the lessons 
of history and of experience if it is to sur- 
vive. Past Soviet actions are the only solid 
indications we have as to future intentions 
unless we accept as gospel the no more reas- 
suring writings and statements of their lead- 
ers such as Khrushchev's recent remark; “We 
will bury you.” 

The history of the last 20 years can be 
forgotten only at our risk and peril. We 
must not forget that on October 31, 1939, 
Mr. Molotov in a speech before the Supreme 
Soviet referred to the then recently con- 
cluded mutual assistance pacts between the 
Soviet Union and Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. He said: “All these pacts of mutual 
assistance strictly stipulate the inviolability 
of the sovereignty of the signatory states 
and the principle of non-interference in each 
other's affairs. These pacts are based on 
mutual respect for the political, social and 
economic structure of the contracting par- 
ties, and are designed to strengthen the basis 
for peaceful and neighborly co-operation be- 
tween our peoples. We stand for the scrupu- 
lous and punctilious observance of the pacts 
on the basis of complete reciprocity, and we 
declare that all the nonsensical talk about 
the Sovietization of the Baltic countries is 
only to the interest of our common enemies 
and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” This 
speech was delivered less than 20 months be- 
fore the USSR with its Red Army incorpo- 
rated by force these three independent coun- 
tries into the Soviet Union. It was delivered 
only 20 months before the cattle cars moved 
eastward to Siberia loaded with tens of thou- 
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sands of men, women and children who had 
done no wrong unless wishing to live in peace 
as citizens of independent countries was 
wrong. They had put their trust in Soviet 
good faith. 

We must not forget the key role of the 
Red Army poised on the border when the 
death knell of democracy was sounded for 
Czechoslovakia in February of 1948. 

We must not forget the first threat to 
Berlin in June of 1948 and the free world’s 
victory through the round the clock airlift. 

We must not forget that at the Geneva 
summit meeting in 1955 the Soviets agreed 
that “The Heads of Government, recogniz- 
ing their common responsibility for the set- 
tlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany, have agreed that 
the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections shall be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security”, 

At the Foreign Ministers’ conference in 
Geneva four short months later the Soviet 
Union refused to refiect that commitment 
in any action or agreement. 

We must not forget that it was only two 
and a half short years ago that the in- 
credibly brave Hungarian people rose in & 
supreme effort to obtain freedom and a 
government of their own choosing. They were 
on the verge of success when Soviet tanks 
brought in from outside Hungary killed 
thousands of unarmed Hungarians and forci- 
bly reimposed an unwanted regime on that 
country. 

We must not forget that it was only five 
months ago that the Soviet Union artificially 
created a crisis between East and West over 
Berlin while loudly professing its dedication 
to peace. 
Gentlemen, the basic motives of the Soviet 
Union during the past 20 years can be 
summed up in the words aggressive expan- 
sion. Aggressive expansion by subversion and 
the exertion of political pressure, if possi- 
ble—by the use of force, if necessary, and if 
it appears to promise success. 

And by subversion I of course mean the 
whole arsenal of weapons including threats, 
false promises, infiltration, economic warfare 
and other familiar tactics of the cold war. 
The free world must be prepared to over- 
come encroachment either by force or by 
subversion. By its united military strength 
it has blocked any recent expansion of the 
Soviet Union by military means and forced 
the Kremlin to turn to subversion. By united 
action it can also counter Soviet subversion. 

I have spoken of disarmament. 

Following World War II the Soviet Union 
maintained much of its vast military appa- 
ratus while the free world drastically de- 
mobilized its armed forces. Today it is esti- 
mated that the Soviet army has about 175 
divisions while only 21 divisions are in the 
central command of the NATO Commander, 
General Norstad. The only way the West can 
hope to face these overwhelming odds is by 
having adequate armaments including ap- 
propriate nuclear weapons. 

The USSR in all disarmament discussions 
has had as a major objective increasing the 
relative effectiveness of its massive man- 
power by denial of nuclear weapons to the 
West. The West has maintained that only 
through an agreement under which con- 
ventional forces are phased more nearly into 
balance can the limitation of nuclear 
weapons be considered. The West for reasons 
already mentioned has also taken the posi- 
tion that an effective inspection system is an 
essential part of disarmament. 

The Soviet Government has maintained 
the absurd position that the purpose of the 
West in insisting on an inspection system 
is not to insure that a disarmament agree- 
ment is carried out but is a subterfuge to 
permit espionage. 
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I have referred to disengagement. 

Soviet ultimate objectives with respect to 
the various forms of disengagement which 
have been proposed include the withdrawal 
of allied forces including Canadian, United 
States, British and French forces from Ger- 
many to their respective countries (3,000 
miles for the Canadians and Americans) in 
exchange for withdrawal of Soviet troops 
within their borders (a few hundred miles); 
the neutralization of Germany; and the 
break-up of NATO. 

Aside from the completely artificial crea- 
tion of the Berlin crisis by the Soviet Union 
the European border between the Soviet orbit 
and the West has been comparatively free 
from dangerous incidents. This in itself casts 
doubt on the Soviet contention that military 
disenchantment alone—that is the mere 
physical separation of forces—would reduce 
world tension. The vital elements in the re- 
duction of world tension is not military dis- 
engagement but political disengagement to 
which the Soviet government has yet to make 
any significant contribution. 

I have mentioned the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States as you know have been ready and will- 
ing to reach an agreement to ban such tests 
provided there is effective, impartial machin- 
ery for policing such a ban. 

As those of you who have followed the 
recent discussions at Geneva in the press 
will appreciate the Soviet representatives 
have been insisting on a system of self-in- 
spection supervised by a control organization 
subject to veto by any one of the permanent 
members of the commission. This would give 
a possible violator full power to prevent any 
action whatsoever and is not the effective, 
impartial machinery which the free world 
must insist on. The West cannot base its 
survival solely on faith in the word of the 
Soviet Union in dealing with matters of such 
vital importance. 

Why is it when the record of the current 
history of the Soviet Union is so clear, when 
the written and spoken words of its leaders 
are so specific in pointing to world domina- 
tion as the basic objective of the Soviet 
Union, that some people believe that the 
Soviet Union is peace loving? 

Again, I think that the answer is a simple 
one, They believe that the Soviet Union is 
peace loving because it says so and because 
it says so repeatedly in skillful, clever and 
sophisticated ways until the real record is 
forgotten. 

The agents of World Communism devote 
much more money, more time and more 
energy to propaganda than does the free 
world. Their immediate tasks are often sim- 
plified by the fact that they are completely 
unhampered by facts or truth in carrying 
out their mission. 


PRESIDENT NIXON FAILS TO SET A 
DATE AND FAILS TO STOP THE 
BOMBING 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nixon 
has not taken the two simple steps that 
are needed to end this war. He failed to 
set a date for withdrawal contingent 
only on the release of our prisoners of 
war, as is “the policy of the United 
States”—expressed in section 601 of the 
Military Procurement Act, Public Law 
92-156. And, he did not say he would 
immediately stop the mass bombing 
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which has intensified over the past 2 
months. 

What is also shocking is that he con- 
ducted these negotiations in secret, un- 
known to the U.S. Congress, when these 
are matters of public interest and public 
concern. The fact that the announce- 
ment was made jointly with General 
Thieu, the nonelected dictator of South 
Vietnam, is even more upsetting, because 
it makes it seem that the propping up 
of the Thieu regime remains a major ob- 
ject of the President’s policy. 


MICHIGAN’S SENATOR ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the interval between congressional 
sessions the Detroit Sunday News car- 
ried an excellent story by editorial 
writer Harry Karns on U.S. Senator 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. I am very pleased to 
share this account of the career of the 
Senate’s assistant minority leader with 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


WILL ANTBUSING Stanp WIN OR LOSE FOR 
Bos GRIFFIN? 
(By Harry Karns) 

Senator Robert Griffin appears to be in 
trouble. Paradoxically, that worries the 
Democrats. 

Check the indications from recent sam- 
plings: 

Griffin is running no better than neck and 
neck against prospective Democratic foes in 
his bid for re-election in 1972. 

The Republican national administration is 
trailing in Michigan. 

But Griffin is at his best when the chips 
are down. In the language of professional 
football, he is a quarterback who makes “the 
big play.” He is a classic unlooser of “the 
long bomb”—the pass that wins the game 
when it seems lost. 

Therefore, it’s the Democrats who are on 
the defensive. 

Griffin may have found his “long bomb” 
in the school busing issue. 

When the volatile issue of busing first 
blazed up, some politicians, unwilling to 
dispute the courts or antagonize civil rights 
forces, pretended not to notice the issue and 
prayed it would go away. Others acknowl- 
edged and came down on both sides of it. 

Griffin, gambling that he correctly sensed 
the depth of public concern, took a stand 
against forced busing. He offered a direct 
and simple remedy which at first seemed 
politically unlikely but may finally prove to 
be the only way to satisfy majority opinion: 
& constitutional amendment making forced 
busing illegal. 

It was a typical Griffin performance. 

Some men fashion political careers by 
avoiding controversy. Griffin has fashioned 
his by going to the heart of bitter argument; 
by rocking the boat; by challenging people 
who appear invulnerable; by championing 
causes that seem impossible. 

With an audacity disturbing to old hands, 
Griffin in 1965 executed a congressional coup 
which, had it failed, could have made a 
laughing stock of him and could have 
wrecked his political career irreparably. Then 
a member of the House, he led a rebellion by 
moderate and liberal “young Turks” against 
what they regarded as the negative leader- 
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ship of Rep, Charles A. Halleck, the Repub- 
lican floor leader. Warnings of fiasco ringing 
in his ears, Griffin succeeded in dumping 
Halleck and installing Rep. Gerald R. Ford, 
& fellow Michiganian, in his place. 

Scarcely had Griffin got his feet wet as a 
U.S. senator than he collided headon with 
the American Bar Association, Senate lead- 
ers in both parties, and President Johnson 
by opposing the confirmation of Justice Abe 
Fortas as chief justice. The late Senator 
Everett Dirksen described Griffin's objec- 
tions as “frivolous, diaphanous gossamer.” 

Standing virtually alone at first and ap- 
pearing certain to be rebuffed, Griffin finally 
prevailed, and Fortas departed from the court 
altogether. It was the first time since 1795 
that a nominee for chief justice had been 
refused confirmation by the U.S. Senate. 
Dirksen recalled something Charles Halleck 
had said about Griffin: “Don't underesti- 
mate the power of this young man.” 

How is it that Griffin, who rides forth 
like Don Quixote, often manages to return 
from battle looking like Sir Lancelot? 

He has neither charismatic personality nor 
one of those well-oiled publicity machines 
that turn pumpkins into coaches. In fact, 
there is something actually anti-publicity 
about Griffins low-key, monosyllabic admini- 
strative staff and his public relations corps, 
whose members seem to be saying: “You 
don’t want to buy any brushes today, do 
you?” 

Everything about Griffin’s appearance con- 
veys an impression of squareness and marks 
him—erroneously, it turns out—as Mr. Aver- 
age. He has what the barbers call “a regular 
gentleman’s haircut,” peers intently through 
an undistinguished pair of glasses, wears a 
nondescript suit and necktie. He's a Kiwan- 
ian and a member of the American Legion 
and the Boy Scouts. The major work of art 
on the wall of his office is a portrait of the 
late Senator Robert Taft. And, the final testa- 
ment, he has been named one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men in America by the 
US. Jaycees. 

At first Griffin seems an innocuous per- 
sonality with a pleasant smile. Under the sur- 
face of that smile, however, is the hardness 
of a man with compelling ambitions, a man 
dificult to get close to or absorb warmth 
from, 

Nobody searches out Robert Griffin for a 
light-hearted chat. The peak of his hilarity 
was & proposed amendment limiting the 
number of employes in the Agriculture De- 
partment to the number of farmers in the 
United States. His frugal wit tends to be 
wryly self-conscious, Offering to help a polit- 
ical friend, he remarked: “I'll speak for you 
or against you—whichever you think will 
help.” 

Since he cannot overwhelm with personal 
magnetism or con with cleyer public rels- 
tions, Griffin must fall back on less romantic 
and more demanding devices—such as 
shrewdly calculating the political odds and 
working tirelessly, bulldoggedly to do what 
logic tells him is possible. 

Some think Griffin too much interested in 
the techniques and raw politics of govern- 
ment and too little concerned with philo- 
sophical concepts. To which he would reply 
that government is first of all the art of 
getting things done. Once satified that odds 
favor him, he charges forth with a bull- 
headed energy awesome to those around him, 

Asked to comment on their boss, few mem- 
bers of Griffin’s staff say he’s a jolly fellow 
with a heart of gold and the patience of Job, 
but universally they respect his drive and his 
perfectionism. 

“The work ethic runs very deep in the sena- 
tor,” observes one of his aides. “It’s a matter 
of conscience, He is proud of coming from a 
working class family, proud his Dad was an 
auto plant foreman, proud of having gotten 
where he is by toiling. Not to be working 
seems to him an unnatural state.” 

The office of Republican whip, with enough 
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duties to baffle a human octopus, provides 
Griffin a habitat well suited to his talents and 
his proclivity. Picked usually because he’s a 
good manager, an expert parliamentarian and 
a shrewd negotiator, the whip works for party 
discipline and unity and serves as a watchdog 
of party interests in the Senate. He gets his 
partisan colleagues to the Senate floor for cru- 
cial votes, acts in general as a legislative and 
political traffic director, and performs the 
duties of floor leader when the latter is 
absent. 

In Griffin’s first months as assistant mi- 
nority leader, which is what they call the 
GOP whip officially these days, some of his 
colleagues complained that he pushed too 
hard, One senator pointedly told a Griffin 
aide: “You are working for a perfectionist. 
He wants the job done right. And he wants 
it done yesterday.” 

The general attitude soon changed. Grif- 
fin showed impeccable tact, a capacity for 
organization and a vigor not often displayed 
in that office. When he ran to succeed him- 
self as whip in January of 1971, he won elec- 
tion unanimously—while his more famous 
counterpart in the Democratic Party, Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy, was being defeated 
for neglecting his job. 

While executing the grand strategy of Sen- 
ate politics, Griffin still finds time to keep 
his fences mended back home in Michigan. 
He presses federal spokesmen to visit Mich- 
igan to find out why the state’s 175,000 citi- 
ens of Spanish descent aren't getting their 
share of federal jobs and services; seeks fed- 
eral funding for a $60 million federal office 
building for Detroit; crusades for a better 
weather warning system for the protection of 
Coho fishermen; campaigns for sea lamprey 
control in the upper Great Lakes. 

A typical Griffin day reads like a recipe for 
bleeding ulcers. 

The senator arrives in his Capitol office at 
8:30 a.m. (unless it’s the morning that he 
goes to the White House to confer with the 
President) bearing a briefcase bulging with 
the previous night’s work. At once he gets 
busy returning telephone calls and conduct- 
ing a staff meeting, at which he issues in- 
structions, hears reports, and previews the 
day’s agenda. 

At 10 o’clock, when the Senate is meeting, 
he goes there to open the day’s activities. He 
then keeps himself available to rush to the 
Senate floor at a moment’s notice. After a 
light lunch, he keeps appointments and deals 
with an unceasing flow of legislative prob- 
lems and Senate “housekeeping” duties. 
There may also be press conferences and 
meetings with fellow Republicans on ques- 
tions of policy. 

After the Senate quits for the day, Griffin 
returns to his office, makes calls, signs let- 
ters, confers again with his staff, writes 
speeches. It is often 8:30 p.m.—sometimes as 
late as midnight or 1 a.m.—when, carrying 
the inevitable briefcase packed with more 
work to be done at night, he heads for 
Bethesda, Md., the Washington suburb where 
he lives with his wife, the former Marjorie 
Jean Anderson of Ludington, and their chil- 
dren. 

Griffin has been giving full value all his 
life, Born in Detroit in 1923, he started 
working as a drug clerk at age 12. At Dear- 
born’s Fordson High School he pulled more 
than his own weight—145 pounds—as guard 
on the football team. He served in the Army 
in World War II and won two battle stars. He 
earned his own way through Central Mich- 
igan University (where he was president of 
the senior class) by washing dishes and work- 
ing on an assembly line. 

He went from Central Michigan to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, where he 
took his degree in 1950. Until 1956 he prac- 
ticed law in Traverse City. Then began a 
phenomenal series of unlikely political vic- 
tories. 

An unknown 32-year-old attorney, he chal- 
lenged a “solid” incumbent for a seat in the 
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U.S. House of Representatives. To the surprise 
of everyone, except perhaps Griffin himself, 
he won. 

In May of 1966, George Romney, then gov- 
ernor of Michigan, appointed Griffin to fill 
the Senate vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Patrick.V. McNamara, Seeking a full 
Senate term, Griffin oposed G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, a six-term governor and unmatched 
vote-getter, in the fall election. 


HOW HE WHIPPED WILLIAMS 


Since Griffin had co-authored the con- 
troversial Landrum-Griffin Act, a measure re- 
quiring labor unions to account for their 
conduct, his name supposedly was mud to 
Michigan working men. Williams opened the 
campaign with the remark that Griffin had 
much to explain about Landrum-Griffin. 

Though Romney wanted him to play the 
issue down, Griffin used it as a battering ram 
against Williams. He proudly described Lan- 
drum-Griffin as a “bill of rights for the work- 
ing man,” explained that the act assured the 
rank and file of labor a secret ballot and a 
regular financial accounting from their lead- 
ers, and noted that John Kennedy, Philip 
Hart and McNamara had all voted for it. 
Finally, in a debate before the Economic Club 
of Detroit, Griffin forced Williams to admit 
that, if he’d been a senator when the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill came up, he probably would 
have voted for it, too. 

Griffin won the Senate race by a margin of 
300,000 votes, thus becoming the first Re- 
publican in 14 years to go to the Senate from 
Michigan, While still in his first term in the 
Senate, he won the post of assistant minority 
leader, thus becoming the first Michigan sen- 
ator of either political party to hold his posi- 
tion of leadership. 

As GOP whip, Griffin has his finger on the 
Senate pulse and enjoys a standing weekly 
invitation to the White House. He is uniquely 
situated to get timely action on measures of 
interest to him and his state. Through Griffin, 
Michigan has entree to the executive branch 
and unusual power in the legislative branch 
of U.S. government. 

Moreover, Michigan has this entree in the 
present rather than at some distant time be- 
cause Griffin achieved by political acumen the 
standing and influence which senators 
usually gain only through the time-consum- 
ing process of seniority. He became whip at 
age 45, which was 10 years younger than the 
average age of Republican whips upon their 
election to that post. He had served in the 
Senate only 34% years, two years less than the 
average period of Senate service of men 
selected as whips. 


SENATOR'S DUTY IS TO HIS STATE 


In the office of whip, Griffin walks the 
razor's edge between party loyalty and per- 
sonal independence and does a remarkably 
good job of keeping his balance, Although 
generally a Nixon supporter, he takes 
vigorous exception to any suggestion that 
the position of assistant minority leader 
makes him a rubber stamp of the Nixon 
administration. Discussing the Senate 
leadership’s relationship with the White 
House, Griffiin observes: 

“It would be wonderful, in an idyllic sense, 
if Republican leaders in Congress and the 
administration could see eye to eye on each 
and every issue, But this is not in the nature 
of politics. 

“Each senator has his own conscience to 
deal with and he must represent his state and 
its interest. In addition, he is a member of 
an equal and coordinate branch of govern- 
ment which has its own obligation under the 
Constitution, One wise observer has said 
that if two people agree 100 percent on every 
issue, one of them is superfiuous.” 

Griffin has been anything but superfluous. 

Early in 1971, for example, Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally stated that the admin- 
istration had no plans for tax cuts, Con- 
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trary to the administration's economic game 
plan at that time, Griffin introduced a bill 
to repeal the 7 percent excise tax on cars 
as a means of restoring public confidence. 

Griffin theorized that the lower cost of 
cars would stimulate buying, which in turn 
would create more employment in Michigan’s 
auto industry and produce benefits through- 
out the U.S. economy. In the end, the pro- 
posal became a part of President Nixon's new 
economic plan. 

Griffin consistently opposed the continued 
funding of the supersonic transport (SST), 
a net project of the Nixon administration. 
His outspoken opposition persuaded un- 
decided, Republican senators to join in seal- 
ing the doom of the SST. 


OPPOSED NIXON NOMINEE 


Despite pressure from the White House, 
Griffin opposed the President’s nomination 
of South Carolina Appellate Judge Clement 
F. Haynsworth for the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Griffin had demanded high judicial stand- 
ards in the weighing of Abe Fortas, Lyndon 
Johnson’s nominee for chief justice, and 
stuck to those standards in the case of a 
Republican president’s nominee. His an- 
nounced opposition contributed materially 
to Haynsworth’s rejection. 

When Griffin discovered a movement afoot 
in the administration to nominate segrega- 
tionist Albert Watson to the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals to replace former Michigan 
Senator Homer Ferguson, he issued a sharp 
statement of displeasure which convinced 
President Nixon to abandon the nomination. 
Subsequently, Nixon nominated the first 
black, Robert M. Duncan, ever to be named 
to that court. 

Griffin himself succinctly sums up his 
record of disagreement: “I’m no patsy for 
the President.” 

People who like to put politicians in care- 
fully labeled categories always have trouble 
deciding into which compartment they 
should fit Griffin. The same man who wants 
to outlaw forced busing possesses a consist- 
ent record of support for civil rights meas- 
ures in Congress. Taking a strong law-and- 
order stance, he has urged a national com- 
puterized war on crime; and he once joined 
a discrimination suit against a suburban 
Maryland country club because of its “whites 
only” guest rule. 

It’s not the typical liberal pattern or the 
typical conservative pattern. It is the Griffin 
pattern, taking its shape from the issues 
rather than from doctrinaire devotions to 
party lines. 


HE’s NO “LINDSAY LIBERAL” 


Following the Fortas fight, Griffin said: “I 
was branded a conservative because of my 
stand. I consider myself a moderate. I don't 
like labels anyway.” Again: “I’m interested 
in the problems of the cities, and I voted 
for civil rights. If you tried to paint me as 
a John Lindsay liberal, it wouldn’t be right. 
But I’m not a conservative either.” 

While he frequently displays independ- 
ence, Griffin is in the final analysis a Re- 
publican; and not just a Republican, but 
Republican whip with a broad loyalty to the 
administration. So his fate inevitably must 
be linked to some extent with that of Mr. 
Nixon. Though Mr. Nixon lags in Michigan 
at this point, Griffin faces his own campaign 
next year with the equanimity of one who 
has plowed his own furrow and who feels, 
therefore, that he must and will be judged 
on his own record. 

“If President Nixon carries the state next 
time,” he says, “it of course will be easier for 
me, but how he makes out won't be decisive 
for me.” 

What could prove decisive is the Issue of 
school busing, hot everywhere but absolutely 
torrid in Michigan. Two court decisions 
here—one ordering busing in Pontiac, an- 
other posing the threat of massive busing 
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among far-flung school districts—have 
aroused public feelings as few issues ever do. 

Detecting the undercurrent of anti-busing 
emotion not then fully evident on the sur- 
face, Senator Griffin on Oct. 7 introduced a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, The important words 
of this proposal: 

“This Constitution shall not be construed 
to require that pupils be assigned or trans- 
ported to public schools on the basis of their 
race, color, religion or national origin.” 


LOGIC “CLEAR” ON BUSING 


Griffin's logic was clear and direct: 

“When a court orders long-distance busing 
of children because they are black or because 
they are white, the court disregards and ig- 
nores a fundamental truth: Two wrongs do 
not make a right. Whatever the sins of their 
fathers, unreasonable punishment ought not 
be imposed upon the children of a new gen- 
eration who are guilty of nothing but being 
born black or white. Racial discrimination is 
no less discriminatory just because it is court 
ordered.” 

Thus he early staked out a commanding 
position on what is swiftly becoming the 
overriding issue of American—and Michi- 
gan—politics. (If relief from the busing 
nightmare cannot be obtained through ap- 
peal to higher courts, Griffin’s proposal would 
appear to be the only remaining answer.) 
Meanwhile, Griffin's most probable Demo- 
cratic opponent, Michigan Atty. Gen, Frank 
Kelley, put himself on record with a ringing 
statement of support for busing and then, 
when the storm broke, hastily issued a state- 
ment saying that busing between school dis- 
tricts is unlikely, anyway. 

Looking at this situation, one political ob- 
server with a reputation for accurate prog- 
nostication, said recently: “Damned if I don’t 
think Bob Griffin has done it again.” 

Assuming he will win next year’s election, 
Griffin has a bright future before him in the 
Senate, where he is bound to become ever 
more powerful. But experienced Griffin- 
watchers believe he has far too much am- 
bition to feel content with a Senate seat 
indefinitely. 


HERR KISSINGER SWINGS SE- 
CRETLY IN HARLEM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
all of Henry Kissinger’s secret trips are 
not confined to Red China or the Soviet 
Union—nor are all of his trips as the 
errand boy of President Nixon. 

According to a recent New York paper, 
Herr Kissinger also takes trips to Har- 
lem for secret meetings. 

It is doubtful if his Harlem negotia- 
tions are a security risk—because she 
is the ex-lover of one of the New York 
gangsters—it is just that Doc is a 
swinger. 

I insert a news clipping: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror, Nov. 26, 
1971] 
KISSINGER Is SEEING A BLACK BREATHTAKER 
(By John J. Miller) 

Not all Henry Kissinger’s gal pals are of the 
Hollywood glamor girls stereotype. Henry's 
most secret visits this side of Red China are 
to a black breathtaker in New York. She's 
one of Harlem’s top photo models and the 
ex-passion of one of the biggest numbers 
kings north of 125th St. 
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BANGLADESH—THE URGENT NEED 
FOR RECOGNITION AND ASSIST- 
ANCE 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, during the 
brief but bitter fighting between India 
and Pakistan last month the world bore 
witness to the folly of the ill-conceived 
policy of the United States toward India 
and, particularly, toward the struggle for 
independence in East Pakistan. For 
months prior to armed hostilities the 
United States stood mute and falied to 
raise its voice against the reign of terror 
perpetrated against the Bengalis of East 
Pakistan by Punjabis from the West. 
While it is true that this was an internal 
struggle, this country or any other mem- 
ber of the family of free nations simply 
cannot ignore or condone the blatant 
violation of basic human rights and dig- 
nity which occurred in Bengal or the 
snuffing out of lives of men, women, and 
children at the whim of some brutal 
dictator. The acts of genocide committed 
in East Pakistan demanded that a hue 
and cry of protest be raised, yet this Na- 
tion remained silent. 

Although the Bengalis—in a free and 
open election in December 1970—voted 
overwhelmingly against the Government 
of West Pakistan, the dictatorial Gen. 
Yahya Khan voided the elections, ar- 
rested East Bengal leader, Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman, and dispatched Punjabi soldiers 
to occupy the region. One would have as- 
sumed that the United States—the 
champion of freedom and democracy— 
would have decried this oppressive action 
and would have demanded that the will 
of the Bengalis be permitted to be ef- 
fected. However, this administration, in 
yet another display of its uniquely inept 
diplomacy, chose to ignore the supression 
of civil liberties and the unilateral abro- 
gation of the election results and pursued 
a “business as usual” atttiude. 

Mr. Speaker, time is long past due that 
the United States reassess its policy, both 
toward India and Bangladesh, and can- 
didly admit its mistakes. By pursuing our 
present attitudes toward these two na- 
tions we have lost the faith of freedom 
loving people throughout the world and 
are ignoring some of the basic principles 
upon which our own country was found- 
ed. I wholeheartedly support legislation 
which has been introduced extending the 
immediate recognition of the United 
States to Bangladesh and the official ac- 
knowledgement that this is an independ- 
ent nation. 

Further, we cannot ignore the plight 
of these 75 million people and the tre- 
mendous economic problems being ex- 
perienced by this, one of the most dense- 
ly populated areas of the world. The 
ravages of the despotic Pakistani occu- 
pation and their brief but devastating 
war have left this nation almost com- 
pletely destitute. Some 40 percent of the 
country’s houses have been destroyed 
and, daily thousands of people are dying 
from starvation. Disease is rampant and 
jobs are nonexistent. We must, there- 
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fore, enact legislation providing for im- 
mediate emergency aid to Bangladesh 
to help it overcome the devastation 
wrought by the war and to assist this 
new nation in effectively coping with its 
many economic and social problems. 

Earlier this month the president of 
the All India Women’s Conference in 
Gujarat wrote to the New York State 
chairman of the National Organiza- 
tion of Women—NOW—expressing the 
group’s deep concern over the policies 
pursued by the United States toward the 
people of Bangladesh and urging that 
India and the United States join to assist 
these unfortunate victims of interna- 
tional politics. This is the plea of a 
group of women to another organization 
of women, pleading for aid for their 
sisters in Bangladesh—probably the 
most tragic victims, with their children, 
in this struggle. I believe this letter and 
its appeal for help and understanding 
should be carefully considered and re- 
flected upon by our colleagues and I 
present it for inclusion in the RECORD: 
Miss JACQUELINE CEBALLOS, 

President, New York NOW, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dzar Mapam: We, the women’s organiza- 
tions of Gujarat, India are surprised, and 
shocked at the U.S, policy of wanton indif- 
ference, connivance of and collusion with 
Pakistan’s reign of terror, unpardonable bru- 
talities unprecedented in their range, cruel- 
ty and inhumanity inflicted on millions of 
people whose only fault, if any, was to have 
exercised their free and fearless vote for the 
party and leader of their choice, Particularly 
horrifying have been the indecencies and in- 
dignities, harrowing and hideous in the ex- 
treme, inflicted upon the womenfolk who till 
the other day were their own citizens. These 
persecutions and genocidal killings sent 
waves after waves of refugees to India. Never 
before in human history have so many (10 
million) in such miserable condition fled for 
shelter on so short a time! Pakistan has also 
indulged in a systematic and merciless 
butchery of the intellectuals, teachers and 
the professional and cultural elites of the 
Bangla people. 

As citizens of India we hold democracy, 
freedom and equality as fundamental rights 
of all irrespective of religion, colour and sex, 
principles and ideals that are cherished by 
the people of America. The most painful part 
of the present situation is that the mightiest 
of democracy is ranged against the largest 
functioning democracy of Asia—India—and 
that too in league with the totalitarian re- 
gime of China and the military junta of 
Pakistan, 

In spite of this, the will of the people has 
prevailed and Bangla Desh now is a reality. 
The supreme task before us is that of re- 
construction of the new nation and the re- 
habilitation of the uprooted millions going 
back to their hearth and home. 

From whatever little we know of the U.S. 
public opinion, it is squarely opposed to the 
policies pursued by the U.S. Government, As 
in India so in the U.S., women form half of 
the population and the electorate. Their 
opinion, views and attitudes would go a long 
way in directing and fashioning the foreign 
policy of their Government. We look to you 
and similar other organizations in the U.S. to 
take lead in bringing about the desired 
change in the U.S. policies so as to produce 
better appreciation of the facts and the sit- 
uation in regard to India and the Bangla 
Desh. The damage caused by the U.S. policies 
even at this late stage, can be mitigated if 
public opinion is made to prevail. In this 
the role of women and their organizations 
would be of vital and crucial significance. 
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We appeal to you therefore to exert your 
energy and influence so as to bring about 
better and more understanding relationship 
between our two countries in the hour of 
trial and help build the new society of Bang- 
la Desh on the foundations of democracy, 
freedom, secularism, and justice. The op- 
portunity is here and now and let it not be 
frittered away. 

Yours faithfully, 
PUSHPA R. MEHTA, 
President, All India’s Women’s Con- 
jerence, Gujarat State Branch. 


Yesterday, in response to this letter 
and in a display of solidarity with their 
sisters in India and Bangladesh, a dele- 
gation of women called upon the Ambas- 
sador of India. They informed the Am- 
bassador of their deep disagreement with 
the policies currently being pursued by 
this Government toward Bangladesh and 
expressed their support of the women in 
India and, especially, the women and 
children made homeless by the war. 
Meeting with Ambassador Jha were Betty 
Friedan, a founder of NOW and one of 
the leading advocates of the women’s 
movement—national NOW president, 
Wilma Scott Heide; Heide Toffler; Nata- 
lie Gittelson, news editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar; Lillian O’Connor, vice president 
of the World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organization; Mitzi Haggard of the Ad 
Hoc Committee for the Women of Ban- 
gladesh; Irma Badillo; and Frances Flip- 
pen of the National Council for Negro 
Women. 

I commend these women for their 
initiative and the action they took yes- 
terday. I am hopeful that, by such meet- 
ings, the peoples of India and Bangladesh 
realize that this administration’s current 
misguided policy and inhumane attitude 
does not refiect the sentiments of the 
majority of the American public and 
that we will continue our efforts to cor- 
rect the current inequity and work for 
recognition of and urgently needed aid 
to Bangladesh. 


PENAL REFORM 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis which confronts our penal system 
is hardly of recent origin. On the con- 
trary, the proper means to treat and re- 
habilitate criminals has been and con- 
tinues to be a most nagging question for 
society to answer. Over the years, a mul- 
titude of ad hoc commissions and experts 
have sounded the call for penal reform. 

While their suggestions were almost 
without exception commendable, history 
shows that progress has been painfully 
slow. Whatever the reason for this lack 
of speed, whether it be apathy, lack of 
funds or coordination of effort, the time 
has long passed when we can tolerate in- 
action. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to introduce legislation designed to take 
an important step forward in the field 
of penal corrections. I need not go on 
about the necessity for this kind of re- 
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form. The conditions of our Nation’s 
prisons as well as the specter of Attica 
highlight the urgency of the situation 
better than rhetoric. 

At the recently concluded National 
Conference on Corrections which was 
convened at the initiative of President 
Nixon, Chief Justice Warren Burger un- 
derscored the need for legislative action. 
At that time, he said to a gathering of 
our Nation’s leading penologists: 

What is desperately needed is that you 
have the resources and the authority that 
only public support and legislative action 
can provide. 


It is with that sentiment, Mr. Speaker, 
that I present today this blueprint for 
prison and rehabilitation improvement. 
Many of the provisions of my bill are 
similar to those ideas that Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell has termed to be necessary 
to bring genuine reform to this neglected 
aspect of our society. 

One aspect that will be particularly 
emphasized in this program is job train- 
ing and drug treatment. It is no coin- 
cidence that lack of employment skills 
and drug addiction are common prob- 
lems for prisoners. Indeed, they are to 
some extent the very cause of most crime. 

There is a provision to deliver in- 
creased educational opportunities to the 
prison population. These funds will be 
assigned for the training of teachers, em- 
phasizing remedial skills, and college 
level courses for those inmates who are 
qualified. 

Statistics show that the recidivism rate 
for released convicts is 75 percent. Pro- 
grams of this type which until now have 
been conducted on a limited scale dem- 
onstrate that this recidivism rate can 
be drastically cut. I contend that in this 
way we can turn our correctional system 
into a true rehabilitation system rather 
than one which hardens and trains pro- 
fessional criminals. 

My measure would provide money to 
the States to improve their probation 
facilities. Probation is perhaps the most 
important phase of rehabilitation. It is 
also the most difficult. A concerted effort 
in this area will reap almost immediate 
benefits. For one, it is drastically cheaper 
than incarceration, resulting in an over- 
all saving to the States. Second, it can 
and does help keep the first offender from 
a second or even third conviction. Finally, 
the bill lays the foundation for the re- 
placement of large, isolated penitenti- 
aries with smaller community-based in- 
stitutions. Prisons must be smaller if we 
are to deliver constructive and meaning- 
ful rehabilitation to these individuals. 

At the same time, we must stress that 
new prisons should be located closer to 
our communities. It is within these com- 
munities that the personnel and facili- 
ties which modern correctional policies 
so desperately need can be found. Fur- 
thermore, it is to these same communi- 
ties that the released prisoner must re- 
turn and live. 

Mr. Speaker, if passed, this measure 
will benefit not only the individual pris- 
oner but society as well. If we release a 
man from prison in the same condition 
in which he entered confinement, we have 
done nothing toward solving the crisis of 
our soaring crime rate. 
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If rehabilitation is to be a positive 
force, it must include education, job 
training, drug therapy, and comprehen- 
sive post release counseling to ease the 
individual’s return to society. Society 
will find that acceptance easier, too. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill re- 
ceive the careful consideration of the 
House in the days ahead. We can and 
must infuse our penal system with a sense 
of hope and opportunity for the benefit 
of the individual as well as the Nation. 


A SALUTE TO RABBI DR. ISRAEL 
GERSTEIN OF THE AHAVAS IS- 
RAEL PASSAIC PARK JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
the adjournment of the first session of 
the 92d Congress I had the privilege of 
participating with the Jewish community 
of my congressional district in a testi- 
monial dinner with deepest respect and 
admiration for the most distinguished 
Rabbi Dr. Israel Gerstein for a lifetime 
of outstanding service to his fellow man. 

Through this historic journal of Con- 
gress I respectfully request you to join 
with me in national recognition of the 
quality of his leadership and the excel- 
lence of his character in promulgating, 
enhancing, and preserving the richness 
of the Hebrew religious and cultural her- 
itage not only redounding to the spir- 
itual and moral integrity of those of his 
religious belief but his pioneering efforts 
contributing so materially to the ecu- 
menical spirit of brotherhood, the truth 
of knowledge and cultural enrichment 
of all of the people of our community, 
State and Nation. 

The eloquence of the statement of the 
members of his congregation in testimony 
to his quarter of a century of service and 
dedication at the helm of Ahavas Israel 
will provide you with a brief biography 
of his contribution in his dynamic and 
energetic career in the cause of good will 
and understanding among all men and 
expresses the warmth, affection and high 
esteem with which he is held by all of 
us. I would like to share that statement 
with you, as follows: 

RABBI Dr, ISRAEL GERSTEIN 
PRELUDE 

Born in Lodz, Poland, Rabbi Gerstein was 
brought to Chicago, Illinois by his father 
as a teenager. The family consisted of father, 
mother and four brothers. Enrolled in two 
schools: Yeshiva (known as Hebrew The- 
ological College) and elementary school. 

“Young Man In A Hurry”, he was grad- 


uated from grade school in 6 months, from 
Medill High School in 2 years. He took courses 
at Crane Jr. College, Lewis Institute and 
University of Chicago and graduate work at 
University of Denver, where he was awarded 
an MA. 

He was ordained by the faculty of the He- 
brew Theological College, and was called to 
Denver where he was acclaimed the young- 
est rabbi in the United States. It was only 
six and a half years since he passed through 
Ellis Island. Because of the climate, he ac- 
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cepted a position in the South. He came to 
Shreveport, Louisiana with his new bride, 
the former Channa Swirsky. While in Shreve- 
port, he was active in a number of regional 
organizations, particularly B'nai B'rith, serv- 
ing as State Chairman. 

He was called to Chattanooga’s B'nai Zion, 
which had just erected a magnificent syna- 
gogue. There he developed a broad program 
covering every age level. The school was re- 
organized and brought up registration from 
& negligible number to 250. Membership took 
a big jump. Adult Education, Men’s Club 
activities made the synagogue the hub of the 
community. 

With his flair for writing, the editor of the 
Chattanooga Times invited him to write for 
the Sunday Times Magazine. His articles on 
Talmadie Lore met with wide appeal. He 
also had a weekly half-hour radio program 
and was a frequent speaker at the State Uni- 
versity in Chattanooga. During the War, he 
acted as Chaplain at Ft. Oglethorpe, Georgia 
and Camp Forrest, Tennessee, and headed 
the USO in Chattanooga. 

In 1943, Bloch Publishing Company pub- 
lished his book of sermons, essays on timely 
and timeless topics. It was an instant suc- 
cess, He was also editor of the Sermon Man- 
ual, published by the Rabbinical Council of 
America and served as editor of Jewish Life. 


1946— PASSAIC! 


Rabbi Gerstein assumed his duties at Aha- 
vas Israel August 1, 1946. He had served 
B'nai Zion Synagogue in Chattanooga for 
12 years. B’nai Zion Congregation was the 
largest in the city and was well established 
with an impressive edifice. The Rabbi's pri- 
Mary motive for making a change was the 
advantage that would accrue to his children 
in the fields of general and Jewish education. 

The first impression of Ahavas Israel’s 
“plant” was depressing to say the least. An 
ancient residence was pointed out as the 
home of his new congregation which bore 
the grandiose title of Community Center. 
The auditorium attached to the residence in 
front offered little consolation. During the 
week it was used by the pupils of No. 3 school 
as a gym. On week-ends it was prepared for 
service, and that required logistics. Who was 
going to take down the basket, put up the 
chairs, bring in the Torah, etc.? In general 
the gym had to be converted into something 
where the name of God could be mentioned 
without profaning it. 

The Hebrew School was in a chaotic state. 
Its reorganization became a top priority. 
The Rabbi began by recruiting qualified per- 
sonnel, and in a relatively short time, the 
school which was at the bottom of the lad- 
der in the community, advanced to a position 
at the very top in the entire area. 

Unlike the physical facilities, the human 
material that made up the membership was 
of high quality. The bi-monthly meetings 
of the men featured enthusiasm and com- 
mitment. The Sisterhood was a beehive of 
acivity. The need for new facilities inspired 
a variety of enterprises. 

About two years after coming to Passaic, 
ground was broken for a new Sanctuary. In 
1952 first services were held. 

At the same time, the Rabbi participated in 
civic affairs, and was active in metropolitan, 
State and national organizations. Locally, 
Rabbi Gerstein was the only Rabbi to par- 
ticipate in the following: Groundbreaking 
for the new Beth Israel Hospital; the new 
City Hall; Veterans Apartments on River 
Road and new No. 3 school. 

Requests came from the publisher of the 
book “Reveille or Taps” for a second edition. 
It was again a big success. 

The Rabbi became a television personality. 
He was the only Rabbi in the area who ap- 
peared on every major television network. 
He was active in the New York Board of 
Rabbis, the Rabbinical Council of America, 
the Synagogue Council of America. He was 
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elected President of the Rabbinical Council 
of New Jersey. 

Appointed a Commissioner of the Passaic 
County Mental Health Board. Now a mem- 
ber of the Professional Advisory Committee 
of the Mental Health Board. Appointed to the 
Local Assistance Board which administers 
the Welfare Program in the city of Passaic. 
Later became Chairman, and for several 
months was Welfare Director because of a 
vacancy. He also served as co-chairman of 
PICA, local interfaith group. 

In 1959 the Hebrew Theological College of 
Chicago, the Rabbi’s alma mater, conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor. 

Ahavas Israel was the locale for happy 
events in the Rabbi's family, In 1950, Morde- 
cai became Bar Mitzvah; in 1955, Hadassah 
was married to Rabbi Joseph Feder. In 1963 
Mordecai, now Dr. Gerstein, was married to 
Miss Lyn Matthew. 

Other milestones that the Rabbi recalls: a 
Testimonial Dinner in 1953; a dinner to cele- 
brate his tenure in 1963. 

Tonight ... celebrating his twenty-fifth 
or silver anniversary at Ahavas Israel! 


CADET CALVIN P. DERCEK 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, the cadets attending our serv- 
ice academies are among the finest young 
men this country produces. Therefore, I 
was pleased to receive a most refreshing- 
ly thoughtful and candid letter from a 
young constituent I appointed to the 


Air Force Academy—Cadet Calvin P. 
Derck. The letter reads: 
JANUARY 24, 1972. 


Hon. Jack BRINKLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, BRINKLEY: Thank you very much 
for the calendar. As the one you sent last 
year, it will be very useful in the conduct of 
my day to day affairs. 

I would also like to thank you for the 
support you gave me when I applied for the 
Academy. Your appointment has meant a 
great deal to me. It is not often that I 
openly say how much I like the Academy. 
Usually I complain about this institution. 
However, I know that this is not fair to either 
myself or the Academy. I know that this is 
one of the finest schools in the world and I 
am quite proud to be a member of the Cadet 
Wing and a future officer in the Air Force. 

Over the past year and a half, I have 
learned an enormous amount of knowledge. 
This not only encompasses the erudition ac- 
quired from the academic curriculum, but 
also the knowledge received from the experi- 
ence of both following and leading people. I 
am quite thankful for being here because I 
feel that this is what I want in life. I am 
most happy in my career selection. 

At this time, I suppose a great many people 
are wondering why the Air Force Academy 
has had so many honor scandals. Some peo- 
ple feel that the Academy is filled with men 
who lie, cheat and steal. On the contrary, it 
is composed of only the most honorable men. 
It is these people who will not tolerate dis- 
honest members of the Cadet Wing to be 
commissioned in our Air Force. We do not 
want the Air Force to be weakened by un- 
scrupulous officers who would compromise 
their position for any reason. 

The Cadet Honor Code states, “We will not 
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lie, steal, or cheat, nor tolerate among us 
anyone who does.” In any honor scandal, the 
majority of the Cadets dismissed are guilty 
of toleration. This is the hardest part of the 
Code to abide by, but it is perhaps the most 
important. It is the toleration clause that 
makes the Cadet Honor Code what it is. 
Without such a provision, the Code would 
not be enforceable. It would just be some 
words written on a piece of paper. However, 
with the toleration clause, policing of our 
Honor Code becomes a Cadet responsibility. 
This is the only way that the Honor Code can 
function properly. It is a Code designed and 
administered by Cadets. It is this way that 
makes the Code meaningful to each person at 
the Academy. In this way, a strong sense of 
honor is instilled in a Cadet so that when he 
graduates, he will carry with him the in- 
tegrity so necessary in the Air Force. 

As I look back over my year and a half at 
the Academy, I am a little disappointed in 
my academic performance. In the same sense, 
I feel that I have misplaced the confidence 
that you showed by appointing me. I hope 
that I can do better so that you will not be 
disappointed in your sponsor. 

Thank you very much for all the help 
that you have given me. It is much appre- 
ciated and in the future I hope that I can 
show myself more deserving of your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cadet CaLvIN P. DERCK. 


WISE ACTION BY SENATE 
COMMITTEE 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry yesterday demonstrated great wis- 
dom and courage in refusing to approve 
the Strategic Storable Agricultura: Com- 
modities Act for floor consideration by 
the full Senate. When the committee 
voted 10 to 4 against this unwise bill, 
it supported what I believe to be the po- 
sition of most Midwest grain farmers 
and two of the most widely respected Il- 
linois publications which had editorially 
urged defeat of the measure. Both the 
Chicago Tribune and Prairie Farmer 
magazine urged defeat of the measure. 

When the House approved the stra- 
tegic reserve bill, it became a bitter par- 
tisan issue. Ironically, the only two Dem- 
crats on the Senate committee who voted 
for the measure are the two presidential 
candidates on the committee. The six 
other Democrats, along with the four 
Republican Senators, who voted against 
the bill, took a wise step in removing pol- 
itics from farm income considerations. 
With all the risks inherent in agricul- 
ture, farmers will be happy the Senate 
Agriculture Committee has decided not 
to play politics with their economic fu- 
tures. 

The editorials from Prairie Farmer 
and the Chicago Tribune are included as 
part of these remarks: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
PHONY FARM BILL 


In their haste to embarrass the Nixon ad- 
ministration and play politics with the farm 
vote, some Democratic leaders in Congress 
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find themselves the principal characters in 
@ comedy of errors that would be laugh- 
able if the matter weren't so serious. The 
matter concerns a bill to increase price sup- 
ports by 25 per cent on feed grains and wheat 
and to create a “strategic reserve” of these 
grains that would cost nearly $1.5 billion to 
build and $215 million annually to main- 
tain. The objective is to stabilize farm prices 
and boost farm income by $2 billion a year. 

With the aid of big city Democrats, the 
bill passed the House late last year by a 
close vote of 182 to 170. As a way to win 
the farm vote, the measure caught the eye 
of two Democratic Presidential hopefuls. 
Sen. Humphrey of Minnesota and Sen. Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota. They helped it win 
the approval of a Senate agriculture sub- 
committee and now hope to push it thru 
the full committee in a hearing scheduled 
for tomorrow. 

As the two see it, farmers will vote for can- 
didates who help give them a hefty boost in 
income. Moreover, inasmuch as the ad- 
ministration is opposed to the bill on eco- 
nomic grounds, President Nixon can be ac- 
cused of being unsympathetic to the plight 
of the family farmer. 

But somewhere between the House and the 
Senate someone discovered that the bill’s 
provisions were so inconsistent as to make it 
inoperable if it became law. These defects 
developed because the measure started out 
as two separate House bills. One, introduced 
by Rep. Neal Smith [D., Ia.], would author- 
ize government stockpiling of surplus grains 
at a top price of $1.17 a bushel for corn and 
$1.37 a bushel for wheat. The other, intro- 
duced by Rep. John Melcher [D., Mont.] and 
added as a floor amendment, boosted price 
supports for corn and wheat to $1.31 and 
$1.56 a bushel respectively. 

Obviously, the government cannot build 
& grain reserve if the law requires a pur- 
chase price lower than prices guaranteed to 
farmers. And just as obviously, with such a 
glaring defect in the bill, most congressmen 
did not know what they were voting for when 
they passed it. 

Sen. Humphrey has persuaded the Senate 
agriculture subcommittee to correct the de- 
fects. But the changes would have to be re- 
submitted to the House, where they may 
not be so readily acceptable. By now it may 
have occurred to big city Democrats that if 
the bill became law, food prices would go 
higher. 

Aside from that, the bill would be harmful 
in the long run to farmers themselves, as 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz points out. He 
Says it would sabotage the current farm pro- 
gram by causing the government to clamp 
much tighter restrictions on crop production, 
and would wreck efforts to increase farm ex- 
ports by pricing ourselves out of world mar- 
kets. The latter objection alone is sufficient 
reason to defeat the bill, inasmuch as Ameri- 
can farmers depend on foreign markets to 
take the output of about one of every four 
crop acres, 

Furthermore, the rationale that a “stra- 
tegic reserve" of grains can be isolated from 
the market to stabilize or raise prices in the 
long run is purely a hoax. Sooner or later, 
what goes into the reserve must come out, 
and when it does prices will fall. Meanwhile, 
the high cost to taxpayers of maintaining 
an ever-mounting stockpile and of subsidies 
to pay farmers for restricting output could 
be expected to bring public ire down on the 
heads of farmers, who do not deserve it. 

Many farmers are struggling with difficult 
economic problems that deserve sympathetic 
understanding and realistic efforts toward a 
solution. They don’t deserve irresponsible 
legislation designed chiefly to promote elec- 
tion-year aims of politicians, many of whom 
don’t even know what they are voting for 
when they pass it. 
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[From the Prairie Farmer magazine] 


US. Senate SHOULD KILL THE SMITH- 
MELCHER BILL 

It seems incredible that a proposal like 
the Smith-Melcher bill could get as far as 
it has. Passed by the house and approved by 
the senate agricultural committee in mid- 
December, it now goes to the Senate for 
action in late January. 

Smith-Melcher calls for a $2-billion stra- 
tegic grain reserve and would boost com- 
modity loan levels 25%. 

Chances of senate passage are better than 
50-50. How can this be? Would congress 
really pass a bill that creates more problems 
for farmers than it solves? Would congress 
pass a bill that would prove damaging to 
farmers in the long run? 

The answer is obvious. It would. In an 
election year anything can happen that 
might enhance the candidate’s image in the 
eyes of his farmer constituents. 

On the surface the bill looks good. But 
like the iceberg, it is the hidden part be- 
neath the surface that does the damage. 
Perhaps the politicians think the voters are 
too dumb to realize this—that all they can 
see is the frosting on the cake. 

Supporters of Smith-Melcher are mainly 
the same group that tried to embarrass the 
administration by casting doubts on the 
fitness of Earl Butz for secretary of agri- 
culture, 

The rationale for the strategic reserve is 
that it would release pressure on price with 
25 million tons of feed grains being isolated 
from the market. The suggestion that the 
reserves would have no effect on price is an 
insult to our intelligence and a cruel hoax 
on farmers. 

The strategic reserve was tried by the 
Eisenhower administration. It failed miser- 
ably. The surpluses in the reserve depressed 
prices and became a monster willed to Or- 
ville Freeman. The buildup and disposal 
costs to the taxpayers were fantastic. 

Raising the loan rates—corn to $1.31 and 
wheat to $1.56—would derail participation 
in the 1972 set-aside program. We need par- 
ticipation this year. Discontent already is 
high over failure of the program last year. 
An increased loan rate on 1972 production 
would compound the agony. 

There are other serious ramifications. The 
Smith-Melcher bill would just about wreck 
our export program by pricing ourselves out 
of the market. It would also encourage for- 
eign competition to produce under our high 
price umbrella. 

It would have a bad effect in 1972 by driv- 
ing farmers into corn where we have a sur- 
plus and out of soybeans where we have a 
shortage. 

The man now mainly responsible for the 
success or failure of our farm programs is 
Secretary Butz. He should not be placed in 
a straitjacket nor sabotaged in his efforts by 
politically-motivated congressmen. Butz 
considers Smith-Melcher a menace to farm- 
ers and to his plans. 

The senate should support Butz and kill 
this bill. If it doesn’t, the president has only 
one alternative—veto the Smith-Melcher 
bill. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS AND REGULA- 
TION FOR NURSING HOMES 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is with 


deep sorrow that I bring to your atten- 
tion the tragedy yesterday in Lincoln 
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Heights, Ohio, where nine elderly pa- 
tients, all women, died burned beyond 
recognition in a nursing home fire. One 
patient who escaped the blaze still re- 
mains in critical condition. 

Local, State, and Federal fire officials 
are still sifting through the charred de- 
bris trying to determine the cause of this 
fatal fire. 

It is still not known whether the vic- 
tims died from the intense heat or as- 
phyxiation. Two of those patients were 
blind. Two were found dead in their 
wheelchairs. The deadly fire occurred in 
the middle of the night and no way was 
found to save the victims. 

The President’s Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control, headed by Rich- 
ard E. Bland, chairman, was on the scene 
hours after the fire broke out. The Com- 
mission was accompanied by a member 
of my staff. 

The nursing home is owned and oper- 
ated by a woman in her 70’s who was 
asleep at the time of the fire. She was 
fortunate enough to escape the blaze 
along with her 16-year-old nephew. 

The home is located in Lincoln Heights, 
a community on the northern outskirts 
of Cincinnati. It has a 100 percent black 
population of some 8,000 persons. 

The home was a rambling one-floor 
frame and cinderblock structure which 
had passed inspection by the State fire 
marshal’s office last April with “no vio- 
lations.” Its license was renewed about 2 
weeks ago. 

The facility is an intermediate nurs- 
ing home. There are some 700 interme- 
diate nursing facilities in Ohio. Under 
present regulation, the home must have 
24-hour supervision. 

It is not required at this time to have 
a sprinkling system for the safety of its 
patients. 

If the home was certified as a skilled 
nursing home, it would have to adhere 
to the life safety code administered by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Under this regulation, this particu- 
lar home would have been required to 
have a sprinkler system to be licensed. 

No one will ever know if, indeed, a 
sprinkling system could have saved any 
of the victims. 

But, it is the responsibility of Congress 
and the American people to explore and 
investigate every aspect of fire safety in 
our nursing homes to insure the safety of 
our senior citizens. 

We also must seek ways to assist oper- 
ators of these intermediate nursing 
homes to upgrade their facilities. 

We also must insure that communities 
such as Lincoln Heights can get Federal 
help in upgrading their fire and lifesay- 
ing equipment. 

Chairman Bland told officials at the 
scene that we must have nursing homes 
which will provide a reasonable chance 
for the elderly to evacuate the building 
when such tragic fires occur. 

Another official of the commission, 
after viewing this scene, termed the con- 
dition of Lincoln Heights’ home as atro- 
cious. He said: 

The building should never have been used 
as a nursing home. 


This is the second such nursing home 
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tragedy in Ohio within the past 2 years. 

In January 1970 a fire at the Harmar 
Nursing Home in Marietta, Ohio, killed 
32 patients. 

Most of the victims in that fire died 
from heavy smoke coming from the rub- 
ber backing on the wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing. 

Since that Marietta fire, new Federal 
regulations have been adopted to prevent 
a reoccurrence. 

Presently, other Federal efforts in be- 
half of improving nursing homes are be- 
ing conducted in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In August of 1971, the present admin- 
istration focused its attention on institu- 
tions for the aged. In a supplemental 
budget request for fiscal 1972 $9,572,000 
was appropriated to establish a five-point 
program to upgrade medical care stand- 
ards and enforcement programs for nurs- 
ing homes and intermediate care facili- 
ties for the aged. In addition, data collec- 
tion and research studies and audits of 
nursing home operations were author- 
ized. 

The budget request for this new initia- 
tive for fiscal 1973 is $13,040,000. The 
thrust of this new program is to provide 
for trained personnel to work in these 
facilities and to inspect these institutions 
for safety and health compliance. 

And additional effort is presently be- 
ing carried out by HEW Department 
headed by Mrs. Marie Callender who is 
a Special Assistant for Nursing Home 
Affairs. She is coordinating the various 
Federal programs that affect nursing 
home facilities and attempting to bring 
all programs together and avoid duplica- 
tion in this vital area of health services. 
This will mark the first time that the 
various programs conducted by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Social Re- 
habilitative Services, and Health and 
Mental Health Services will be coordi- 
nated. There are presently 23,000 insti- 
tutions for the aged in the United 
States—77 percent of these are privately 
owned and operate for profit, 15 percent 
are privately owned by nonprofit orga- 
nizations and 8 percent are owned and 
operated by State and local governments, 

Some 500,000 employees work in these 
institutions for the elderly. 

In the United States there are 20 mil- 
lion citizens over 65 years of age and 
900,000 of these live in these institutions. 

There homes and institutions are big 
business in America. Total Federal, State 
and local private support total $2.6 bil- 
lion in 1970. 

Some of these facilities are already 
under Federal supervision through medi- 
care and medicaid regulations and a 
large number of these institutions will 
soon be subject to Federal health and 
safety requirements. 

There is a considerable need for well 
trained compliance officers who will see 
to it that proper supervision and main- 
tenance exists in these homes. 

A proposed 18-month Federal training 
program would call for 100 percent Fed- 
eral funding to train 23,000 nursing 
home employees and inspectors. This 
proposal would require a change in pre- 
sent Federal law to allow for 100 percent 
Federal funding. 
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I have only outlined here the details 
of the program that faces us in Con- 
gress. The tragedy that became real in 
Lincoln Heights, Ohio, two nights ago 
must not be repeated in other congres- 
sional districts and other States. 

We must provide at the very mini- 
mum, adequate assurance to our older 
citizens that they will not be helpless 
victims in similar disasters. 

At the very least, all institutions for 
the elderly should be able to provide for 
quick egress for patients and residents 
under similar circumstances. 

Basic safety features must be required 
and maintained. 

I hope we act together to prevent re- 
occurrences such as the Lincoln Heights 
tragedy. 


PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS AND 
INFLATION 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
our recent recess a very fine letter from 
A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., president of Chero- 
kee Textile Mills in Sevierville, Tenn., to 
the editor of the Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel, was brought to my attention. 
Dealing with price and wage controls 
and inflation, it cuts through the fog 
of myth, deceit, half-truth, and superfi- 
cial, confused thinking which surrounds 
this issue, with the clear and inescapable 
truth. Unless and until we face up to the 
hard realities that Mr. Heinsohn so vivid- 
ly sets before us, we will never stop infia- 
tion and will be doomed to repeat his- 
tory’s old story of failure and disaster 
resulting from reliance on price and wage 
controls to deal with peacetime inflation. 

The letter follows: 


SEVIERVILLE, TENN., 
December 20, 1971. 
Eprror, 
Knozville News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: This concerned American, more 
determined than ever not to exchange free- 
dom under God for enslavement under politi- 
cal masters, wishes to point out inaccuracies 
in your December 17 editorial: WAGES, 
PRICES and CONTROLS. 

Never mentioned is the indisputable fact 
that the federal government is the SOLE cul- 
prit, the SOLE cause of the rising wage and 
price spiral. Never mentioned is the fact 
that ONLY the federal government can stop 
run-away prices and wages by practising 
fiscal sanity and honesty. 

When a government grinds out printing 
press dollars to finance destructive deficit 
spending it increases the amount of money 
in circulation. This forces wages and prices 
upward as inevitably as night follows day. 

To expect the people back home to pre- 
vent wages and prices from rising, while the 
government in Washington continues to de- 
bauch the currency, is akin to asking water 
to flow uphill. 

Politicians in Germany tried and 
price controls prior to her collapse and take- 
over by Hitler. It was not the fault of the 
people back home that it took a basketful 
of paper marks to purchase a pack of ciga- 
rets. The people did not debauch the cur- 
rency. Their political leaders did it. 
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Further, all of the editorial writers in the 
world, pounding typewriter keys 24 hours & 
day, cannot abolish the law of supply and 
demand any more than they can void the law 
of gravity. 

As authentic documentation there is en- 
closed herewith an excerpt from an article 
written 26 years ago by that respected econ- 
omist, Ludwig von Mises. 

Surely that day has come when those of 
us who work for a living, who say we believe 
in God and who say we love American, must 
stand up and be counted. To remain silent, 
in the mistaken belief that America is too 
far down the road to be saved, is to play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who seek to 
enslave us. 

Party loyalty is one thing when the leader- 
ship honors its promises and its oath of of- 
fice. But it is something else when the party 
leadership becomes power-hungry enough to 
violate both its promises and its oath of of- 
fice. 

Exposure is one thing oath-violators dread 
and exposing wage-price controls as a fraudu- 
lent tool of enslavement is the duty of all 
liberty-loving Americans. 

Sincerely, 
A, G. HEINSOHN, JI., 
President. 


HOPE FOR ALCOHOLICS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Postal Service's Program for 
Alcoholic Recovery, known as PAR, de- 
serves the attention of my colleagues be- 
cause it is making praiseworthy headway 
against the very difficult problem of al- 
coholism among Postal Service em- 
ployees. The Postal Service, of course, 
shares this problem with all Federal 
Agencies which, according to the Comp- 
troller General, are experiencing a 7 per- 
cent rate of alcoholism among their em- 
ployees. But it is the Postal Service which 
has singly set out to make a dent in this 
figure. 

PAR is an imaginative people-to-peo- 
ple program which works with the indi- 
vidual to help him find the solution to his 
drinking problem. The program began 
getting results in San Francisco 26 
months ago, and more recently it has 
gotten results in Chicago and Boston, 
During the coming year, the Postmaster 
General has announced it will be initiated 
in 20 additional big-city post offices. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to commend the Postal Service for its 
imaginative and energetic efforts to meet 
the problem of alcoholism head on. For 
the benefit of my colleagues, I am insert- 
ing an article from a recent Postal Life 
which further explains the PAR pro- 
gram: 

Hore FOR ALCOHOLICS 

Pulton Caldwell is a handsome young man 

of 34. He’s well-dressed in the latest striped 


shirt, sports a neat beard and speaks with the 
intelligent assurance of a man on his way up. 

Looking at him, it’s hard to believe that 
only six years ago Fulton Caldwell was an al- 
coholic who for more than 12 years lived by 
and for the bottle. His drinking became a 
progessively greater burden to his family, to 
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his fellow clerks in the Los Angeles post office 
and to his own well-being. Eventually, he lost 
all. 

Caldwell was more fortunate than most 
alcoholics, however. He was guided into Alco- 
holics Anonymous and with the help and 
sympathy of recovered alcoholics he was able 
to achieve sobriety and a new start for him- 
self. Today he works in the Chicago post 
office on the Postal Service’s Program for 
Alcoholic Recovery trying to reach some of 
the estimated 37,500 postal employees who 
are gripped by the tragedy of alcoholism. 

“You can’t understand what it’s like unless 
you’ve been there yourself,” said Caldwell, 
telling his story with obvious conviction. 
“That's why AA helped me. I could believe 
the AA people because they knew what I 
was going through.” This idea that only a 
recovered alcoholic can understand the tor- 
ment of an alcoholic, and that alcoholism is 
& complete and treatable disease is the basis 
of the Program for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR) 
now operating in the San Francisco, Chicago 
and Boston Post Office. PAR counselors, all 
of whom have been recovered alcoholics for 
at least three years, serve as personal ex- 
amples of problem drinkers who kicked the 
habit and acquaint alcoholic employees with 
all of the methods available for overcoming 
their problem. 

PAR was established with the hope that it 
could help otherwise competent postal em- 
ployees overcome alcoholism and remain on 
the job as productive workers. 

And so far, this hope has been a reality. 
In San Francisco, the post office PAR office 
has been operative for 26 months, and 65 
alcoholics are “recovered”—which means by 
PAR definition they have rehabilitated their 
work life and have not had a drink for at 
least one year. Another 145 employees of the 
208 PAR members are well on their way to 
recovery. PAR at the Chicago post office was 
established in April, 1970, and 75 percent of 
the 174 members have shown improvement. 
The Boston program, begun in June, 1970, 
has a success rate of 83 percent for 183 mem- 
bers. Such results are among the highest for 
any similar program in government or out, 
and to date the Postal Service has received 
150 inquiries about the PAR plan from pri- 
vate businesses concerned with the same 
problem. 

PAR’s unusual achievement can be attrib- 
uted to a well-thought-out program. Recov- 
ered alcoholics like Fulton Caldwell are full- 
time counselors available for guidance right 
in the post office. They rely on their own ex- 
perience in their confidential sessions with 
employees. They recruit PAR members in four 
ways: Some 89 percent just walk in after 
hearing about the program. About 38 percent 
are referred by the supervisors. Another 14 
percent come as a result of an adverse action 
initiated because of their drinking. The PAR 
post office promises to regard drinking as an 
illness, to suspend disciplinary action, and 
to remove all record of it from the file of 
an employee who performs up to PAR and 
resumes good work habits. 

PAR members, with their counselors’ aid, 
explore the available avenues for recovery in 
their community and their relative cost and 
success rates. Although most choose Alco- 
holics Anonymous membership, others find 
that psychotherapy, religious guidance or 
medical treatment is best for them. 

PAR is the brainchild of Stanley K. Day, a 
former postal finance division chief in Head- 
quarters. Day, also a recovered alcoholic, was 
certain there was a way to bring help to the 
many others who could not conquer their 
problem alone. So six years ago Day turned 
his analytical talents to determining the 
probable extent of alcoholism in the Postal 
Service. 

He began with available national studies 
which reveal that more than nine million 
Americans suffer from alcoholism and that 
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no background, age, position in life, sex, or 
level of education is immune. 

“These are shattering statistics,” said Day, 
“but they're real.” 

Day made his point and the Program for 
Alcoholic Recovery had a modest beginning 
in the San Francisco post office in November, 
1968. Its success was repeated in Boston and 
Chicago. 

“We can’t afford not to do it,” said Day. 
“It Just makes good business sense to invest 
$1 when you know you'll get back $5.” Post- 
master General Winton M. Blount agreed 
and on December 8, 1970, he directed the 
preparation of a five-year program and 
budget for PAR. 

But PAR is more than good business. “I 
know it’s saving money,” said Henry McGee, 
Postmaster of Chicago. “But it would be 
worth doing if it cost us money. It’s saving 
lives.” 

Supervisors are also enthusiastic about 
PAR, much to the satisfaction of the coun- 
selors. “They’ve been very helpful. We've had 
supervisors bring drunk employees up here 
personally,” said Caldwell. “Seventy-four of 
our members are supervisor referrals.” This 
reaction is understandable, considering the 
alternatives supervisors had in the past. They 
could cover up for the alcoholic, but his work 
was substandard and his fellow workers had 
to shoulder the burden. Or they could initiate 
disciplinary action, leaving the employee’s 
problem unsolyed and his family to suffer. 
“But now that there’s PAR, it’s no favor to 
anyone to hide an employee’s drinking,” said 
Day. 

Postmaster McGee agrees, but feels the cli- 
mate is improving. “In the past, there’s been 
a social stigma to supporting an alcoholism 
program. But most enlightened persons to- 
day understand that it is a universal illness 
and are sympathetic.” 

Undoubtedly, though, the best testimony 
for PAR will be the alcoholic recoveries it 
leaves across the country. And as one coun- 
selor put it, “Miracles are the rule here, not 
the exception.” 


STATE REGULATORY COMMISSION- 
ERS URGE RESUMPTION OF 
A.T. & T. INVESTIGATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Regulatory Utility 
Commissioners represents the utility and 
transportation regulatory commissions 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the U.S. Virgin Islands. In a recent state- 
ment in the form of a letter to various 
Members of the House and Senate, 
NARUC blasted the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for canceling its 
planned investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The NARUC 
statement charges that— 

The detriment inflicted upon the American 
consumer by this failure of regulation is 
difficult to underestimate. 


It charges further that “the cancella- 
tion of the investigation at this time is 
in dramatic conflict with the goals of the 
national economic stabilization pro- 
gram” and “constitutes a dereliction of 
duty on the part of the FCC” and “de- 
prives State regulatory commissions of 
governmentally verified pricing evidence 
in Bell intrastate rate cases.” 
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This statement is in accord with legis- 
lation I introduced, with 21 cosponsors, 
on January 18, 1972, calling for author- 
ization of funds to allow the Federal 
Communications Commission to com- 
plete its long postponed and recently 
abandoned investigation of the internal 
finances and so-called vertical integra- 
tion of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its subsidiaries. It also 
supports an appeal, which I joined with 
11 other members of the New York City 
congressional delegation to the Price 
Commission, urging rejection of a recent- 
ly authorized telephone rate increase in 
New York State as an unwarranted vio- 
lation of Federal price guidelines. 

The text of the NARUC statement fol- 
lows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REGULA- 
TORY UTILITY COMMISSIONERS, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1972. 
GENTLEMEN: I write to you in a time of 

great public distress over the failure of the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
to discharge even its basic legal responsibil- 
ities to the American consumer. Since the 
FCC is a creature of the Congress and is an- 
swerable to it, we believe the time has come 
again to petition the Congress to right the 
wrongs of the FCC. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PRICING 


This letter is provoked in part by the 
atrocity committed by the FCC against the 
American consumer on Thursday, December 
23, 1971—a “day of infamy” in the annals 
of utility regulation. On this day, the last 
business day before Christmas, the FCC, by 
a 4 to 2 vote, delivered a gift to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (AT&T) by 
the cancellation of its long-promised investi- 
gation into the reasonableness of the prices 
and profits of the Western Electric Company, 
Inc., the wholly-owned manufacturing sub- 
Sidiary of AT&T. Docket No. 19129. 

The detriment inflicted upon the American 
consumer by this failure of regulation is dif- 
ficult to underestimate. Moreover, the can- 
cellation of the investigation at this time is 
in dramatic conflict with the goals of the na- 
tional economic stabilizaton program. 

Western Electric manufactures approxi- 
mately 75% of all communications equip- 
ment sold in the United States. It furnishes 
communications equipment to the Bell Sys- 
tem operating telephone companies of AT&T 
and is a major contractor for the Federal 
Government in connection with defense ac- 
tivities, The prices paid by Bell System com- 
panies for Western Electric equipment are 
refiected in rate-making by the FCC and 
State regulatory commissions. Accordingly, 
Western Electric pricing forms an important 
part of the Bell System cost of service which 
is borne by the millions of ratepayers across 
the Nation. 

The prime responsibility of the FCC, as of 
any economic regulatory agency, is to vig- 
orously regulate rates so as to avoid the 
placing of any undue burden on the consum- 
ing public. The regulation of rates involves 
two basic factors—the valuation of rate base, 


1 Under the division of regulatory responsi- 
bility prescribed by the Communications Act, 
the FCC regulates approximately 3 billion in- 
terstate long distance toll calls a year and 
the State commissions regulate approximate- 
ly 166 billion intrastate toll and local ex- 
change calls a year in our nationally inte- 
grated communications network. In terms 
of plant investment, the FCC exercises juris- 
diction over approximately 25 percent of Bell 
System plant while the State commissions 
exercise jurisdiction over the remaining 75 
percent and over virtually all of the plant 
of the independent telephone companies. 
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which in the case of the Bell System is largely 
affected by Western Electric pricing, and the 
fixing of an adequate rate by return on the 
rate base. Obviously, the failure of the FCC 
to investigate the reasonableness of Western 
Electric pricing constitutes a dereliction of 
duty on its part and, further, deprives State 
regulatory commissions of governmentally 
verified pricing evidence in Bell intrastate 
rate cases. 

Ironically, the FCC has given, as two of its 
reasons for cancelling its Western Electric 
pricing investigation, the need to deploy its 
staff in implementing new unorthodox pol- 
icies calling for the certification of specialized 
common carriers and the interconnection 
with the national communications network 
of private branch exchange (PBX) equipment 
and other customer-provided devices. 

These new concepts, when viewed in the 
light of the Western Electric surrender and 
its long history of manipulating unfair cost 
separations between interstate and intrastate 
users, clearly reveal a deep-rooted cancer in 
the FCC—a malignancy to deregulate what 
Congress has given it to regulate—a malig- 
nancy to serve the interests of big users and 
manufacturers to the detriment of the mil- 
lions of small users across the Nation. 

A brief review of these subjects supports 
the diagnosis, 


TELEPHONE SEPARATIONS 


The FCC on November 5, 1969, stated that 
it had negotiated with Bell System telephone 
companies an interstate toll rate reduction 
totaling $237 million. During the period of 
negotiations, the National Association of Reg- 
ulatory Utility Commissioners (NARUC) had 
urged the FCC to use Bell excess earnings to 
fund a change in then existing interstate- 
intrastate cost separations so as to relieve the 
undue rate burden being borne by local and 
intrastate users. At that time, the same Bell 
System was seeking rate increases in 16 
States totaling in excess of half a billion 
dollars. We pointed out that it was contrary 
to the public interest for the FCO to further 
reduce already low interstate rates for the 
benefit of a small relatively affluent class of 
users when the vast number of telephone 
users were being required to pay more and 
more to support the national network 
through excessive cost allocations. 

The FCC gave no heed. 

In response to the request of the NARUC, 
the Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce held hearings in the 91st Congress 
on this issue and on legislation to create a 
Federal-State Communications Joint Board.? 

The NARUC in testifying in these hearings 
described the inequitable and flawed history 
of cost separations under the hand of the 
FCC. 

The NARUC pointed out that the average 
user of telephone service is benefited more 
by fixing his flat monthly charge for service 
at the lowest practicable level rather than 
by reductions in interstate toll rates—rates 
which are generally paid by a more affluent 
class of users. The lower the flat monthly 
charge the more accessible telephone service 
is to the economically depressed and to oth- 
ers who are severely disadvantaged by infia- 
tion. 

As a result of Congressional concern over 
this consumer issue, the FCC promptly in- 
stituted a proceeding to modify cost sepa- 
rations procedures which led to the adoption 
of the Ozark Plan on October 27, 1970. This 
Plan caused a shift of Bell System annual 


®Hearings before the Communications 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce on S. 1917, 91st Congress, 1st Sess., 
Dec. 9, 1969, Serial No. 91-42; Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 12150, 91st 
Congress, 2nd Sess., Feb. 24-25, 1970, Serial 
No. 91-81. 
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revenue requirements in the amount of $126 
million from intrastate to interstate opera- 
tions thereby reducing the rate burden on 
local and intrastate telephone users. 
Moreover, the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion (Public Law 92-131) to create a Federal- 
State joint board, composed of 3 FCC com- 
missioners and 4 State commissioners, to 
make recommendations to the FCC on 
changes in separations procedures and other 
communication matters of joint concern. 
Unfortunately, Congressional concern was 
once again required in telephone separations 
to force the FCC to make even a modest 
concession to the broad consumer interest.’ 


SPECIALIZED COMMON CARRIERS 


The FCC's oppressive attitude toward small 
users is further demonstrated by its deci- 
sion on June 3, 1971, in the specialized com- 
mon carrier proceeding (Docket No, 18920) * 
This decision established a policy contem- 
plating extensive competition among existing 
and new common carriers in the sale of 
specialized interstate communication serv- 
ices in the rapidly growing field of data 
transmission. This policy does not take into 
account the adequacy or inadequacy of exist- 
ing common carrier service. Accordingly, it 
represents an abrupt reversal of long-stand- 
ing Commission interpretation of the re- 
quirements of the Communications Act and 
violates time-proven concepts of public util- 
ity regulation. 

The certification of new carriers to provide 
specialized services, where existing carriers 
adequately serve, will primarily benefit a rela- 
tively small number of affluent business 
users. The economies achieved by these fa- 
vored few will place a greater economic bur- 
den on the millions of small users across the 
Nation, Rosel Hyde, when Chairman of the 
FCC, described this kind of regulatory philos- 
ophy as being “designed to cost the average 
American ratepayer money to the immediate 
benefit of a few with special interests.” 18 
FCC 2d 953, 81 PUR 3d 209, at p. 225. 


In its haste to serve the affluent, the FCC 
neglected to make an in-depth study of eco- 
nomic impact on small users. 


INTERCONNECTION OF PBX AND OTHER 
CUSTOMER-PROVIDED EQUIPMENT 


The FCC is now devising yet another way 
to benefit the big users and manufacturers 
to the detriment of small users. 

The FCC has organized an industry-domi- 
nated advisory committee, with minority 
Federal and State representation therein, to 
recommend a program for greatly liberalizing 
the interconnection of customer-provided 
PBX equipment with the public communica- 
tions network. 

Such a program will again benefit a very 
affluent class of users by reducing their 
communication costs and, further, will in- 
crease profits of unregulated manufacturers 
of PBX equipment, both foreign and domes- 
tic. Accordingly, the general public will be 
forced to again shoulder a greater economic 
burden in supporting the public network 
of the regulated common carriers to the ex- 
tent their revenues are reduced by the con- 
ferral of these extraordinary economic bene- 


*The first major separations change in 
favor of local and intrastate users—the 
Charleston Plan of 1952—occurred largely 
through the efforts of Chairman McFarland 
of the Subcommittee on Communications of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

*The NARUC has appealed this decision to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, No. 71-1982; 
and the Utilities and Transportation Com- 
mission of the State of Washington has ap- 
pealed it to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, No. 71-2919. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


fits on big users and manufacturers. Also, a 
promiscuous interconnection policy may 
create hazards to the public network which 
would degrade quality of service to all. 

The NARUC on October 29, 1971, requested 
the FCC to promptly convene a Federal-State 
joint board under Public Law 92-131 to con- 
sider and make recommendations with regard 
to all phases of interconnection policy. How- 
ever, the FCC refused to convene such a 
joint board until after the PBX advisory 
committee had completed its work. 

The FCC has taken advantage of this delay 
in convening a joint board by directing regu- 
lated common carriers to liberalize inter- 
connection of customer-provided “Magicall” 
and “Code-A-Phone” equipment. Although 
this directive has a direct impact upon State 
commissions and upon the rates paid by 
users they represent, and although the di- 
rective was clearly within the scope of the 
joint board function requested by the 
NARUC, the FCC nevertheless proceeded 
unilaterally and without prior consultation 
with the States. 

In addition, the FCC is now engaged in 
meetings with industry representatives to 
develop standards for interconnection of 
telephone answering and recording devices. 
Although this issue is of joint Federal-State 
concern and also within the scope of the re- 
quested joint board function, the FCC has 
ignored the NARUC plea that State techni- 
cians be given sufficient advance notice to 
permit attendance at these meetings. 

Such conduct by the FCC under-cuts the 
Congressional intent of Public Law 92-131 
and offends elemental principles of comity 
in Federal-State relations. 

Here again, the FCC is proceeding without 
an in depth study of economic impact on 
common carrier rate structure. 


FEDERAL-STATE JOINT BOARD INVESTIGATION 


The cancellation of the Western Electric 
pricing investigation, the propensity to place 
an undue rate burden on local and intra- 
State users by unfair cost separations, the 
effort to benefit big users and manufactur- 
ers by certificating unneeded specialized car- 
riers and by weakening interconnection poli- 
cies, demonstrate that the FCC has become a 
citadel of special interest in which the needs 
of the average consumer are either forgotten 
or over-ruled. 

The FCC has lost the will to regulate. 

Accordingly, the FCC should not now be 
wholly entrusted with the investigation of 
Western Electric pricing and profits. We re- 
spectfully urge that the Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds to a Federal-State joint 
board to conduct a thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation of the following para- 
mount issues: 

(1) The prices and profits of Western 
Electric; 

(2) The economic impact of specialized 
carriers upon small users; 

(3) The economic and quality of service 
impact of weakened interconnection policy 
upon users of the communications network; 
and 

(4) The fairness of existing cost separa- 
tions procedures to the consuming public, 

The funds appropriated to a Federal-State 
joint board would be used to employ con- 
sultants to conduct the investigation under 
the auspices of the board and a FCC-State 
staff. Such consultants would of course only 
be employed after approval by Congressional 
leadership. 

We further urge the Congress to hold 
oversight hearings into the conduct of the 
FCC to determine means for restructuring 
it to represent the national consumer in- 
terest. 

With warm regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS RIORDAN, 
President. 
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MEDICARE HOME DRUG COVERAGE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate Finance Committee is currently 
holding hearings on legislation to provide 
prescription drugs for medicare patients 
outside the hospital. I am a sponsor of 
H.R. 2355, which would do just that. 
I wish to speak briefly today in its behalf, 
as I did before the Finance Committee. 

Health care costs have continued to 
skyrocket in this country while the qual- 
ity of health care has not. This is par- 
ticularly so for the elderly and others on 
fixed incomes. Unfortunately, adequate 
health care in this country is too often 
viewed as a privilege, rather than as the 
right it should be. 

A large portion of health care costs 
stem from the purchase of drugs. This is 
especially true of our elderly, who must 
spend 20 cents of their health care dol- 
lar on medicine. While the elderly rep- 
resent only 10 percent of our population, 
they account for 25 percent of the Na- 
tion’s prescription drug expenditures, or 
about $1 billion a year. It is essential that 
we make the purchase of these drugs less 
of a hardship. 

Our elderly are faced with rising needs 
and costs for medicines when they can 
least afford it. Many are living on mini- 
mal, fixed incomes, and expenditures for 
drugs can have substantial impact on 
their often too small financial resources. 
Furthermore, chronic illnesses requiring 
continuous drug use are prevalent among 
the elderly and pose a tremendous burden 
for this age group, fully 25 percent of 
whom are living at or below the poverty 
level as measured by Social Security 
Administration indices. 

Aside from financial difficulties, the 
elderly face additional obstacles. They 
frequently have transportation problems 
and find it difficult to shop around for 
the lower prices they might be better 
able to afford. Oftentimes, their very ill- 
nesses present impediments to their exer- 
cising full consumer power. 

This measure, I believe, will have a 
significant side benefit. Many times, the 
elderly must be admitted to hospitals 
in order to qualify for medicare coverage 
of drug purchases that could otherwise 
be prescribed on an outpatient basis, 
The present bill will not only eliminate 
this unfortunate use of much needed hos- 
pital space, but will avoid the potentially 
tragic psychological impact that a hos- 
pital stay can have on older people. This 
is a price that the elderly should no 
longer be expected to pay. 

This program would also help avoid 
much worry and bother for medicare 
patients. They would simply pay the 
pharmacist $1 for each prescription and 
not have to worry about keeping any 
records, paying monthly premiums, fil- 
ing claims or getting tangled up in and 
redtape. A person would pay for this 
coverage during his working years, rather 
than after he retires and his income is 
sharply reduced. 
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Any program has potential administra- 
tive problems, and this bill is no differ- 
ent. Yet, the $1 copayment, the reim- 
bursement directly to pharmacies, and 
the formulary committee proposal strikes 
me as offering a balance between safe- 
guards against waste, on the one hand, 
and protection and convenience for 
pharmacists, the Government and, of 
course, the elderly, on the other. 

And most programs, Mr. Speaker, are 
expensive. Again, this one is no different. 
Yet, the human costs of not enacting 
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this bill, and thus perpetuating this 
hardship for our elderly, are far greater 
than the financial costs involved. In an 
age when we talk of spending over $10 
billion on space shuttles and one-tenth 
that amount on elaborate university 
campuses and Government office com- 
plexes, surely we must find the necessary 
funds to provide drugs for our elderly 
citizens. 

There is no reason why the wealth- 
iest, most technically and scientifically 
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advanced Nation on earth cannot also be 
the healthiest. We can no longer permit 
the dire shortage of medical personnel, 
the lack of adequate facilities, the un- 
equal geographical distribution of those 
facilities, and the soaring costs of the 
available services and facilities to pre- 
vent every American citizen from receiv- 
ing complete and preventative health 
care. An integral part of this effort is 
making the necessary drugs available 
to all who need it, regardless of their 
ability to pay. 


SENATE—Friday, January 28, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, who has watched over 
this Nation in the past and whose grace 
is sufficient for all our need, continue to 
guard and guide all who bear the respon- 
sibilities of public office. Should we for- 
get Thee, do not forget us, lest we stray 
from Thy precepts. Forgive our sins. Be 
patient with our mistakes. Turn us 
around if our direction is wrong. Assure 
us when we are right. Be near those who 
suffer poverty, who are hurt by war or 
forgotten and unloved by others. Bind 
us together in our common humanity 
to be one nation just, and pure, and 
righteous. 


“To serve the present age 
Our calling to fulfill 
Oh, may it all our powers engage 
To do the Master's will.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, January 27, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, sepa- 
rate and apart from the application of 
the Pastore rule of germaneness, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 569, 570, 571, and 572. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
FOR ROUTINE COMMITTEE PUR- 
POSES 


The resolution (S. Res. 226) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for routine 
committee expenditures was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 226 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Ninety-second Congress, $30,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR INQUIRIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 240) authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration for 
inquiries and investigations was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 240 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, for the purposes 
stated and within the limitations imposed 
by the following sections, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ per- 
sonnel, and (3) with the prior consent of 
the Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1973, to expend not to exceed 
$327,000 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth be- 
low in succeeding sections of this resolution, 
said funds to be allocated to the respective 
specific inquiries and to the procurement of 
the services of individual consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof (as authorized by section 
202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended) in accordance with 
such succeeding sections of this resolution. 


Sec. 3. Not to exceed $150,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
privileges and elections. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $177,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of com- 
puter services for the Senate, of which 
amount not to exceed $25,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with 
respect to each study or investigation for 
which expenditure is authorized by this reso- 
lution, to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but not later than February 28, 
1973. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


My. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-597), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 240 would authorize 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
or any subcommittee thereof, from March 
1, 1972, through February 28, 1973, to expend 
not to exceed $327,000 for inquiries and in- 
vestigations. 

The funds requested by the committee 
would be allocated to specific inquiries and 
to the procurement of the services of in- 
dividual consultants or organizations thereof 
as follows: 

“Section 3 of the resolution would provide 
that not to exceed $150,000 would be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of privileges 
and elections. 

“Section 4 of the resolution would provide 
that not to exceed $177,000 would be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of computer 
services for the Senate, of which amount not 
to exceed $25,000 could be expended for the 
procurement of consultants.” 

During the first session of the 92d Congress 
(February 1, 1971-February 29, 1972) the 
committee was authorized to expend not to 
exceed $113,000 for a study relating to priv- 
ileges and elections. The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections estimates that the 
unobligated balance under this authorization 
as of February 29, 1972 (funds returnable to 
the Treasury), will be approximately $30.100. 

In respect to the inquiry into computer 
services for the Senate. for which prr>ose 
$78,000 was authorized by Senate Resclution 
175, agreed to October 21. 1971. the Subcom- 
mittee on Computer Services estimates that 
the unobligated balance as of February 29, 
1972, will be approximately $15,000. 

The supporting letters and budgets sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration by its Subcommittees on Priv- 
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ileges and Elections and Computer Serv- 
ices, respectively, are as follows: 


Budget—S. Res. 240—Committee: Rules 
and Administration 


Total amount requested___. $327, 000 


Consultants for full committee 
Training of professional staff 
Inquiries and investigations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRINT- 
ING OF THE 73D ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 239) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the 73d annual report 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution as a Senate 
document was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

S. RES. 239 

Resolved, That the Seventy-third Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1970, be printed, with an il- 
lustration, as a Senate document. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-598), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was incorporated by 
act of Congress on February 20, 1896 (29 Stat. 
8-9), which act included the provision— 
“that said society shall report annually to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
concerning its proceedings, and said Secretary 
shall communicate to Congress such portions 
thereof as he may deem of national interest 
and importance,” 
but did not provide that such report be 
printed. When in 1889, during the 55th Con- 
gress, the first report of the society was trans- 
mitted as required by law, it was printed as a 
Senate document pursuant to a simple res- 
olution agreed to by the Senate. All sub- 
sequent DAR reports to date have been print- 
ed as Senate documents under the same pro- 
cedure. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 

To print as a Senate document 


(1,500 copies) $4, 029. 41 


GRATUITY TO ELAINE 
H. DRUMMOND 


The resolution (S. Res. 238) to pay a 
gratuity to Elaine H. Drummond was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. RES. 238 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Elaine H. Drummond, widow of William H. 
Drummond, recently deceased employee of 
the Architect of the Capitol, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fu- 
neral expenses and all other allowances. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S PEACE PLAN— 
FORMER SENATOR McCARTHY’S 
REACTION 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, strange 

and wonderful are the ways of ambition 
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and of ambitious candidates. Our for- 
mer colleague, Senator McCarthy, react- 
ing to the President’s peace plan—and, I 
may note, Senator McCarthy reacts to 
everything, but never predictably—is 
quoted as saying, “I do not care whether 
you call it a coalition government or a 
new government, but it has to be an ac- 
ceptable government.” 

The only conclusion from that is that 
former Senator McCarthy feels that the 
government must be acceptable. 

Acceptable to whom? 

The proposal is acceptable to South 
Vietnam and its allies. Therefore, he can 
only mean that the proposal must be ac- 
ceptable to the enemy. That is pleading 
the cause of the enemy. I deplore it. 

I wish that all of our public speakers, 
no matter what their advocacy and no 
matter what their ambition, would at 
least stay within the bounds of advocacy 
of the best interests of the United 
States. 

In my judgment, to advocate that a 
government be acceptable, which in this 
case can mean only to the enemy, is a 
lot of foolishness and is rather typical 
of some of the garrulous and gullible 
campaignery with which we are being 
inflicted. 

Another argument which I find fatuous 
and disingenuous is the contention that 
we are now too weak to ask for anything 
from the enemy because we have so far 
reduced our forces in Vietnam that we 
no longer have the strength of a bargain- 
ing position. 

For heaven’s sake, Mr. President, these 
are the very same people who joined us 
in urging the administration to reduce 
our forces in Vietnam. By May 1 we will 
be down to not much more than 10 per- 
cent of what was in there when this 
administration took office. These people 
did not urge that on any other adminis- 
tration. It is because we have done this 
thing, because we have reduced our 
forces, that they now turn around and 
use that argument against the admin- 
istration, and say, “Well, of course, now 
you are too weak to make your points. 
You are too weak to defend the American 
position.” 

Well, that is about the only argument 
they have. In fact, I think the critics 
here are criticizing mainly because they 
cannot find anything to criticize. 

Mr. President, in support of previous 
statements I have made regarding the 
necessity for fairness and objectiveness, 
I ask unanimous consent that editorials 
from various newspapers across the Na- 
tion commenting on the President’s peace 
proposal be printed in the Record. The 
headlines for the editorials and the 
newspapers in which they appear are: 

“President’s Peace Plan a Focal Point 
for Unity,” from the Nashville Banner. 

“Mr. Nixon’s Initiative Ignored,” from 
the Los Angeles Times. 

“The New Peace Offer,” from the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“Running True to Form,” from the 
New York Daily News. 

“The President's Offer,” from the Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Hanoi’s Price for Settling War Is 
Total Victory,” from the New York Daily 
News. 

“Mr. Nixon’s Attempt To Find a Solu- 
tion,” from the Baltimore Sun. 
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“The Peace Plan, on the Ground,” from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

“Not Yet the Last Mile,” from the New 
York Times, 


“Openings Toward Peace,” from the 
New York Times. 


“Clearing the Air on Viet Nam,” from 
the Chicago Tribune. 

“Mr. Nixon’s Peace Initiatives Rate 
Serious Reply from Hanoi,” from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Nixon Clears the Decks,” from the 
Washington News. 


“Nixon’s Peace Plan,” from the Wash- 
ington Star. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


{From the Nashville Banner, Jan, 26, 1972] 


In NATIONAL INTEREST—PRESIDENT’S PEACE 
PLAN A FOCAL POINT For UNITY 


Nothing could be fairer to all concerned 
than the peace plan outlined last night by 
President Nixon—not only to end the fight- 
ing in Vietnam, but to modify the clouds of 
war and its East-West involvement in In- 
dochina. Nothing could in reason supply 
greater cause, than does the advancement of 
this formula, to end the partisan policy snip- 
ing in this country. For it is sufficiently clear 
that the President and his administration 
have been working to advance acceptable 
solutions to the problems his political foes 
have been merely talking about. 

The enemy, of course, has willfully ob- 
scured the very fact that these reasoned peace 
proposals have been under discussion pri- 
vately. For obfuscation is the Communist 
way; frustration and deceit, and double-talk 
tools in its policy kit. 

What the President believes is that the 
people of the United States and those at 
least of the rest of the Free World are en- 
titled to know that this formula has been 
given—and that it is the enemy that has 
demurred. He also believes, obviously, that 
awareness of the points proposed and ur- 
gently addressed to settlement purposes 
should still the babble of tongues clamoring 
in attempted contravention of policy, to the 
detriment of reasonable peace hope. 

Note the plan developed in long months of 
study, and disclosed last night—but ad- 
vanced in negotiations that have been held 
since last August: 

Within six months of the signing of agree- 
ment, all U.S. and Allied forces would be 
withdrawn from South Vietnam; a full ex- 
change of prisoners of war would be ef- 
fected, a cease-fire would prevail throughout 
Indochina, and a new presidential election 
would be held, open to all factions in South 
Vietnam. 

Further, and answering the arch-critics 
here and abroad, South Vietnam’s President 
Thieu and his Vice President would resign a 
month before those elections and a provi- 
sional caretaker government would preside. 

Proof of the policy pudding surely is, so to 
speak, in the eating. And President Nixon 
has done far more than TALK about ter- 
minating the war in Vietnam and reducing 
the vast American commitment and sacrifice 
there. He has moved his nation far along 
the road to peace—in fulfillment precisely 
of the promises he gave as a nominee for 
President. Significantly, his loudest critics 
on the false premise they thus seek to press 
are the arch-liberals who were either party 
to or the kinsmen—political or otherwise— 
of the policy-architects who involved this 
country in that war. As one of them, Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy has to be speaking the 
language of sham, insulting both the intel- 
ligence and the memory of any audience that 
professes to listen seriously to his preten- 
tious and slandering triades. 

When President Nixon took office, there 
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were 550,000 American sons in combat in 
Vietnam. That number has been reduced year 
by year, exactly as promised—and the total 
of withdrawals is ahead of schedule. By May 
1 the total over there will be down to 69,000. 

The President has kept his word, As he re- 
minded the nation last night, on that Inau- 
guration Day three years ago, American men 
were dying there at the rate of 300 a week, 
and that mortality rate has been vastly re- 
duced—to the point of a fraction of such toll. 
Until Mr. Nixon's election there were no 
plans for withdrawal. 

Progress has been made in winding down 
this war, working in behalf of an honorable 
settlement—accomplishing, in fact, the very 
things political critics have talked about. 

The President evidently knows—and here- 
with almost is saying—that at this juncture, 
if indeed ever, it is no time to be saying and 
doing things that give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. It is no time to present the im- 
pression a divided America, and the fact 
of an upcoming presidential campaign and 
election certainly is no satisfactory pretext 
for that. 

Mr. Nixon said it best in his concluding 
paragraph last night—by way of warning to 
the Communists, and of appeal to reason and 
bipartisanship at home, 

“If the enemy's answer to our peace offer 
is to step up their attacks, I shall fully meet 
my responsibility as Commander-in-Chief of 
our armed forces to protect our remaining 
troops. The proposal I have made tonight is 
one on which we can all agree. Let us unite 
now in our search for peace.” 

Notwithstanding any lingering rumblings 
of dissent, an intelligent and devoted peo- 
ple will unite. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan, 27, 1972] 
Mr. NIXON'S INITIATIVE IGNORED 


President Nixon cannot be suspected of 
dragging his feet on the way to a negotiated 
settlement of the war in Indochina. His 
speech Tuesday revealed initiatives which 


deserved but have not received a response 
from North Vietnam. And he has renewed a 
commitment to explore in the most flexible 
terms possible the various ways to a nego- 
tiated settlement. 

His address indicated that there is really 
only one obstacle to a negotiated settlement: 
The insistence by North Vietnam that the 
United States not only get out but terminate 
all help, military as well as economic, to 
South Vietnam. 

In outlining a new eight-point peace plan, 
the President said: “The only thing this plan 
does not do is to join our enemy to over- 
throw our ally.” This is something the United 
States will not do. And should not do. But 
it makes more tragic the situation of the 
more than 300 American prisoners of war 
who now are being made hostages by Hanoi’s 
unreasonable and impossible demands. 

In the 30 months since the President au- 
thorized the secret peace talks to parallel the 
public peace talks in Paris, he has continued 
to cut American forces in Vietnam. In the 
last four months, while waiting in vain for 
some response to his latest peace initiative, 
Mr. Nixon has accelerated the withdrawal. 
This has been a reasonable recognition of 
the limited, very limited, prospects for nego- 
tiating an end to this undeclared war. As we 
have said before, the best thing the United 
States can do for peace is to get out, and get 
out as soon as possible. 

But Mr, Nixon has been right in seeing 
that no stone was left unturned in the 
search for a negotiated settlement. From the 
American point of view, a negotiated settle- 
ment would be best if for no other reason 
that the freedom it would assure the pris- 
oners. For Indochina itself, it would seem 
best because it could be the basis of a 
regional reconstruction in peace. For Hanoi, 
however, a negotiated settlement may seem 
a real obstacle to its continued hopes for 
the “liberation” of the land. 
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Only Mr. Nixon fully understands his mo- 
tives for making public the course of the 13 
secret sessions between Henry A. Kissinger 
and North Vietnamese leaders. One imme- 
diate result has been the shifting of a heavy 
burden of responsibility to Hanoi in the 
eyes of world opinion. The President seemed 
to justify his disclosure on the grounds that 
North Vietnam has divided Americans by de- 
ceiving them about the talks. There is no 
assurance that disclosure of the deception 
will produce the national unity called for 
by the President. Beyond American frontiers, 
the revelations must have had an impact in 
China and the Soviet Union, where leaders 
may be reappraising their ambitions for 
Southeast Asia in anticipation of the presi- 
dential visits. 

The speech may have marked the end of 
the road toward a negotiated settlement. As 
the President said. “The choice is up to the 
enemy.” But these new disappointments and 
frustrations should not divert Washington 
from its two priorities in Indochina, the 
speedy withdrawal of American forces, and 
the patient extension of assistance to the 
nations that have been its allies. 

[From the Philadephia Evening Bulletin, 

Jan. 26, 1972] 


THE New PEACE OFFER 


As President Nixon said last night in 
dramatically making public the new peace 
offer he made secretly to the Vietnam Com- 
munists three months ago: 

“The only thing this plan does not do is 
to join our enemy to overthrow our ally, 
which the United States of American shall 
never do. If the enemy wants peace, it will 
have to recognize the important difference 
between settlement and surrender.” 

But even with this reservation, the Nixon 
plan, endorsed by Presiden, Thieu of South 
Vietnam, makes a remarkable political con- 
cession. Agreeing to complete withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces within six months in return 
for an Indochina cease-fire and freedom for 
all prisoners, the United States and South 
Vietnam also offer the resignation of Presi- 
dent Thieu one month before an internation- 
ally supervised election. 

The sticking point in negotiations with the 
Communists, which many of Mr. N.xon’s 
eritics have presistently glossed over, has 
always been enemy insistence that the United 
States go alone with them in undercutting 
the Thieu regime. Mr. Nixon has not done 
that, but the Thieu offer to stand down from 
office does make it clear that, if the Com- 
munists are now interested in a ballot-box 
decision, they can have it without the lrader 
they detest at the helm of South Vietnam’s 
government. 

To most Americans, at least, this would 
seem to be walking the twain mile toward a 
negotiated settlement. Indeed, the full range 
of the Nixon eight points appears a fair 
offer to stop the shooting and permit the 
Vietnamese to work out their own destiny 
in a peaceful process and, indeed, to bring 
internationally guaranteed peace for all the 
peoples of Indochina. 

Yet, while the world will hope that re- 
flection will bring the Communists to ac- 
cept such terms, it would also require a re- 
markable change of stance for them t> accept 
after all these years. The North Vietnamese 
do not “egard themselves as foreigners fight- 
ing in another’s land. They recill the elec- 
tions that didn't come off after the Geneva 
agreement in the 1950’s. They have fought for 
decades to reunify Vietnam on their terms, 
taking all the punishment that a huge Amer- 
ican army could inflict. And now that Ameri- 
can forces have been largely withdrawn, they 
may see no advantage íin accepting Mr. 
Nixon's terius so far as acheiving the political 
victory they seek. 

But if such reasonable terms are rejected 
out-of-hand, this could be an ominous de- 
velopment and one threatening to the rela- 
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tively small number of Americans who re- 
main in Vietnam. The memory of the Tet 
offensive in 1968, which was followed by the 
withdrawal of President Johnson as a can- 
didate for reelection, can never be entirely 
absent from Administration thinking. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s warning against new attacks 
would seem very much addressed to that 
hazard, 

There is one other aspect of the long his- 
tory of Mr. Nixon’s secret negotiations with 
the Communists through the ubiqu’tous Dr. 
Henry Kissinger that have now been made 
public record. It indicates that much of the 
criticism of the President for his supposed 
refusal to negotiate seriously and in a flexible 
manner with the Communists has been un- 
founded. Whatever the future may hold in 
Indochina, his revelations should clear the 
air as the American presidential campaign 
moves ahead. If Mr. Nixon’s ‘accounting’ ren- 
ders the debate less acrimonious and divisive, 
it will at least be a decided gain for peace at 
home. 


[From the New York Daily News, Jan. 27, 
1972] 


RUNNING TRUE TO FORM 


The die-hard doves and defeatists greeted 
President Richard M. Nixon’s generous offer 
of a Vietnam peace settlement with knee- 
jerk sneers that it did not go far enough. 

The reaction from the enemy camp was 
so similar that North Vietnam and the 
domestic critics might have been working 
from the same song book. 

Diplomats hold out some hope that Hanoi 
will change its tune once it has time to give 
Mr. Nixon’s proposal more study. Chances 
are slimmer that peace-at-any-pricers like 
Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) and Sen. 
George McGovern (D-S.D.) will make any 
positive or constructive contributions toward 
peace in Vietnam. 

Both these arch-appeasers were quick to 
suggest new concessions the U.S. and South 
Vietnam should make. And, of course, nei- 
ther uttered even a whisper of displeasure 
at the fact that the other side has yet to 
put forward anything but demands, condi- 
tions and threats. 

The peacenik claque has pushed its line 
of sellout and surrender so hard and so long 
that it now has a vested interested in tor- 
pedoing any honest plan that might end the 
Vietnam conflict on terms short of American 
humiliation. 

We believe the vast majority of Americans 
are wise to the game these harpies are play- 
ing, and stand as firmly as does the Presi- 
dent against any action that would result in 
national dishonor and disgrace. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Jan. 27, 1972] 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFER 


It’s hard to understand why serious 
people should be surprised that President 
Nixon has offered and Hanoi has rejected 
generous terms for ending the Vietnam war, 
In fact, the effect of the revelation is simply 
to clarify what has been, at least to us, 
abundantly clear already; that American 
options are harshly limited by the bald fact 
that Hanoi is interested not in compromise 
but in conquest. 

The plan revealed by the President reads 
like a prospectus drawn up by the Senate 
doves: the withdrawal of all American 
forces, the relase of prisoners, the resigna- 
tion of President Thieu, South Vietnamese 
elections under independent auspices, a 
general ceasefire. The American-South Viet- 
namese offer could scarcely have been more 
generous, particularly viewed as an opening 
position, But Hanoi has failed to respond. 

Hanoi’s reaction is perfectly consistent 
with the attitude it has displayed through- 
out the negotiations. Because of that 
attitude, we long ago sadly concluded that 
while negotiations of course must be seri- 
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ously pressed the actual chance of ending 
the war by an honorable compromise is 
remote at best. We have marked it up to the 
mysteries of human psychology that many 
thoughtful and articulate Americans could 
go on believing that if only the administra- 
tion offered this or accepted that, peace 
would ensue. 

How these same people will react to the 
latest revelation remains to be seen. Some 
in Congress and the press reacted favorably, 
while others made excuses for Hanoi. We 
expect the President's speech will earn him 
& period of grace, but that over a few months 
the mysteries of psychology will gradually 
prevail, and he will again find himself ex- 
horted to go one more mile and offer one more 
concession. 

Still, you have to stretch to find that 
next concession and this makes the harsh- 
ness of the American options all the more 
clear. Senator Fulbright’s immediate reac- 
tion to the President’s speech is especially 
useful in this regard. “What looks generous 
to us may not look generous to North Viet- 
nam,” he said, and the sticking point is 
whether the U.S. is “willing to get out and 
leave the Thieu government to its own de- 
vices.” 

Since the remark came in criticism of a 
presidential offer specifying the removal of 
all American fighting forces, we are entitled 
to assume the Senator’s phrase “get out” 
means something more than that. We can 
see no logical step to fit this prescription 
except the termination of all logistical aid 
to the South Vietnamese. 

To keep this step in perspective, one must 
remember that the entire nation of North 
Vietnam is a conduit for lavish logistical 
aid from mainland China and the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, North Vietnam probably 
would not even be able to feed itself if out- 
side aid stopped tomorrow. So what Senator 
Fulbright seems to be proposing is that we 
cut off all American aid to South Vietnam, 
allowing the Chinese and Russian bankroll 
to buy North Vietnam its conquest. 

Unquestionably this is one of the options, 
and as such it deserves some debate. It would 
be interesting and illuminating, in fact, to 
probe seriously into the assumptions Sena- 
tor Fulbright and his followers make about 
the nature of the Russians and Chinese. One 
need not believe in a monolithic and crusad- 
ing world communism, after all, to believe 
that these nations have a high potential for 
world mischief that might well be en- 
couraged by the outcome of what the Sen- 
ator seems to propose in Vietnam. 

A second clear option is the President's 
policy: Pursue negotiations in the hope that 
something may yet change Hanoi’s intran- 
sigence. Otherwise, work at “ending Ameri- 
can involvement in the war by withdrawing 
our remaining forces as the South Viet- 
namese develop the capability to defend 
themselves.” 

The stark options of sellout or Vietnam- 
ization are clear enough. The question the 
administration’s critics need to face, the 
question above all brought home by the 
disclosure of the President’s offer and Hanoi’s 
rejection, is simplicity itself: What third 
option is there? 

[From the New York Daily News, Jan. 27, 
1972] 
Hawnor’s Price FOR SETTING War Is TOTAL 
VICTORY 
(By Stan Carter) 

WasHINcTON, January 26.—Predictably, 
President Nixon’s disclosure that he has been 
secretly pursuing a Vietnam peace formula 
almost identical to the demands of many of 
his Democratic critics did not satisfy the 
critics. 

But it has returned the focus of the war to 
its harsh reality. The reality is this: 

There isn’t any easy way out. Sen. George 
S. McGovern (D-S.D.) and other doves who 
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have insisted that the North Vietnamese 
would release American prisoners if only 
the United States set a date for total with- 
drawal may be right. But the Communists 
adamantly refuse to make an advance agree- 
ment to do this. 

Hanol’s price for settling the war is much 
higher. The North Vietnamese goal is the 
same as it has been since 1959, when Ho Chi 
Minh decided to unify Vietnam by force. It is 
to take over the Saigon government. They 
have shown that they do not want any set- 
tlement of the war short of total victory. 

The Communists have clung tenaciously to 
this goal through more than a decade of their 
country’s misery, not giving an inch despite 
military setbacks. 

The Communists in Paris and Hanoi sput- 
tered angrily that Nixon’s Indochina speech 
last night wes a “brazen challenge” and a 
“perfidious maneuver to deceive the Ameri- 
can electorate in this election year.” 

But nothing that they said belied the state- 
ment by presidential adviser Henry Kissinger, 
who held 12 secret meetings with Communist 
diplomats in Paris, that the main sticking 
point in negotiations was Hanoi’s demand 
that the United States pull the rug out from 
under the South Vietnamese regime headed 
by President Nguyen Van Thieu, 

In fact, this demand was part of the seven- 
point peace formula put forward publicly by 
the Viet Cong last summer, as well as the 
secret nine-point plan that the North Viet- 
namese gave to Kissinger. Both plans were 
presented by the Communists as packages 
that must be accepted in toto, implying that 
there could be no release of American prison- 
ers without Thieu’s overthrow, in addition to 
withdrawal of all U.S. troops. 

Hanoi’s nine points also included a de- 
mand that the U.S. pay reparations for war 
damage. 

“They are in effect asking us to ally our- 
selves with their overthrow of the people 
who have been counting on us,” Kissinger 
said today. “They want us to achieve for 
them what they have not been able to ac- 
complish themselves.” 

Among the Communists’ specific demands 
is that the United States not only stop all 
military and economic aid to South Viet- 
nam, but strip the country of all aid that 
had been previously given, including the 
South Vietnamese army’s weapons. Nixon 
has refused to do this, but did offer to put 
a limitation on future aid to the Saigon 
regime, provided there was a similar limita- 
tion on the aid given by China, the Soviet 
Union, and other Communist countries to 
North Vietnam. 


IT’S BELIEVED THEY WOULD WIN, ANYHOW 


Why the North Vietnamese would insist 
on this linking of political and military is- 
sues is baffling to many Americans, who 
believe—perhaps mistakenly—that the Com- 
munists could easily defeat the Thieu regime 
once U.S. troops have left the country. 

Why don’t they accept the first deal that 
Nixon offered, for a complete U.S. withdraw- 
al within six months in exchange for a 
cease-fire and release of American prisoners, 
and leave the political issues to be settled 
later among the Vietnamese themselves? 

One reason may be that they are not at 
all that confident of their ability to defeat 
the Saigon regime on their own, either 
through political struggle or a renewal of 
the fighting after the Americans have gone. 

This would explain their refusal to give 
up the prisoners. merely in exchange for 
American withdrawal—they regard the pris- 
oners as a bargaining card which will help 
them put pressure on the United States to 
help achieve their ultimate goal. 

There is another, psychological reason for 
the hard-bitten Hanoi leadership's refusal 
to end what they call the “armed struggle” 
phase of the Vietnam war without firm as- 
surances that they can gain hegemony over 
the South through “political struggle.” 
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THE WAR HAS BEEN COSTLY TO THEM 


The psychological reason is that accepting 
less than political control over the South 
would be an admission that nearly two 
decades of war—much more costly to North 
Vietnam than to the United States in terms 
of blood—had been in vain. 

How, then, can the difficult problem of 
Vietnam ever be solved? The only possible 
way that has been stated publicly is the 
Vietnamization program. This will reduce 
U.S. troop strength in Vietnam to 69,000 
by next May 1, but envisions a residual 
force remaining in the country for an in- 
definite period. 

But conceivably, Nixon may find another 
answer on his journeys to Peking and Mos- 
cow next month and in May. Nixon has 
denied that he expected to end the war 
through negotiations with either the Chinese 
Communists or the Russians. But it is never- 
theless true that Hanoi could not carry on 
the war without Peking’s and Moscow’s sup- 
port. 

It is also noteworthy that Peking’s interest 
in the war is different from Hanoi’s. What 
the Chinese want most is to get American 
forces off the Asian mainland—which Nixon 
has offered. It may be no coincidence that 
Nixon disclosed his secret offer only three 
weeks before he is scheduled to leave for 
Peking. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 27, 1972] 
Mr, Nrxon’s ATTEMPT To FIND A SOLUTION 


Hanoi’s immediate public reaction to Pres- 
ident Nixon's revelation of his peace proposals 
is the same as the private reaction reported 
by the President: negative. This was entirely 
to be expected, since in his television address 
Mr. Nixon was in fact not offering a new 
peace plan, except as it was new to his lis- 
teners, but acknowledging the failure of a 
long effort to find an Indochina solution 
through secret diplomacy. 

It was an earnest effort. Even though most 
of its points had been discussed in one form 
or another at the Paris negotiations, in this 
they had been brought together in a coher- 
ent package, and had been given an emphasis 
of flexibility well beyond what most of the 
President’s domestic critics had been calling 
for. The text of the packaged proposal, put 
forward as a joint United States-South Viet- 
namese program for ending the war, is on its 
face fair and reasonable—or would be rea- 
sonable in a reasonable situation. 

Hanoi certainly does not see the proposal 
in that light, because, first of all, Hanoi con- 
tinues to insist on the one condition Mr. 
Nixon declares that the United States can- 
not accept, American connivance in the 
“overthrow” of the Saigon regime. Hanoi con- 
tinues further to insist that military and 
political settlements must be bound tightly 
together, which is a rejection of the sensible 
American offer either to begin “implementing 
certain military aspects” while other negotia- 
tions proceeded, or to settle only the mili- 
tary issues and leave the political “to the 
Vietnamese alone,” under a new election in- 
ternationally supervised. In Hanoi’s eyes, of 
course, the fact that President Thieu says he 
would step aside before such an election is 
merely more evidence of Thieu’s status as an 
American puppet. To cap their immediate 
negativism the North Vietnamese charge Mr. 
Nixon with having broken a promise in 
revealing the secret talks between its repre- 
sentatives and Dr. Kissinger, an attitude 
which seems to preclude further private dis- 
cussions. But the secret discussions had 
broken down anyway. 

Thus, barring possible developments at the 
Paris table, we are where we were before, with 
Hanoi demanding that the Saigon regime be 
abandoned, Washington asserting the right 
to maintain its support of that regime, Amer- 
ican ground-force withdrawal proceeding, 
American air power remaining in substantial 
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though reduced force, massive American 
logistical assistance for the South Vietnamese 
continuing and “Vietnamization” still an 
American policy—a policy which Mr. Nixon 
declares to be on the path of success. 

How the American public will view all this 
is uncertain. The President, one of whose ob- 
vious purposes in his revelations was to 
minimize the war as a campaign issue, will 
be given credit for a genuine attempt to 
find a solution, within permissible limits, 
but for the time being the war goes on, and 
the prisoners are still prisoners. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 27, 
1972] 


THE PEACE PLAN, ON THE GROUND... 


The best way to get at the meaning of Pres- 
ident Nixon's peace proposals is to examine 
exactly what would be happening now in 
Southeast Asia if Hanoi had accepted his 
terms when proposed in October and had 
signed an agreement in November or Decem- 
ber to carry out the terms. 

A cease-fire would have gone into effect 
from the day the agreement was signed and 
all movements of troops down the Ho Chi 
Minh trails would have stopped. 

At the present moment American ground 
forces would continue to embark for home 
in complete security. There would be no 
threat either to their well being or their con- 
venience. More important to those around 
them would be the fact that the armed forces 
of South Vietnam would be in undisputed 
and secure control of the whole of the ter- 
ritory of South Vietnam. The present threat 
of an impending military attack on them—a 
“second Tet’’—would no longer exist. 

President Thieu of South Vietnam would 
be in the process of preparing for a special 
presidential election. He could prepare at 
leisure because he would set the date. True, 
he would have to resign and take his chances 
with competitors from a month before vot- 
ing day. But since he would have been in con- 
trol until the last month he would enjoy rea- 
sonable prospects of success. 

During this interim period of time the 
Americans in Hanoi’s prison camps would 
begin to come out and come home. 

At the end of the six months of this interim 
period all American ground troops would have 
left South Vietnam. But American “advisers” 
would still be attached to units of the South 
Vietnam Army. The flow of American weap- 
ons and other supplies would be continuing 
for that Army. Offshore in the South China 
Sea the big attack carriers of the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet would be patroling, watchfully. And the 
B-52’s on Guam and in Thailand would be 
ready for “protective reaction” should any- 
thing begin moving down the Ho Chi Minh 
trails. 

Thus the American political conventions 
would take place at a time when the prison- 
ers would all have been released, the ground 
troops would all be home. The shooting would 
have stopped. And Nguyen Van Thieu would 
still be presiding over a South Vietnam still 
associated with the United States. 

Meanwhile the “second Tet” offensive, for 
which Hanoi has been preparing for two 
years, would have been canceled. Hanoi would 
have abandoned its last best chance for that 
decisive military victory which has been its 
goal and its dream for some 30 years 

There is every reason for Mr. Nixon to pro- 
pose this desirable (from the U.S. point of 
view) scenario. He has everything to gain, 
nothing to lose. But what is there in it for 
the North Vietnamese? 

They would spare themselves the losses 
they will take in the offensive which is ex- 
pected to burst on the South Vietnam Army 
at any moment. But combat losses have not 
bothered them before. Their losses have been 
relatively slight since the first Tet. They have 
invested heavily in this offensive. And their 
chances of dealing a shattering defeat on 
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South Vietnam are too good for the comfort 
of Saigon or Washington. 

There isn’t enough for Hanoi in the Nixon 
offer to make it worth giving up their offen- 
sive. If it works, they end up with what they 
want most, a victory. If it fails, they still 
have the prisoners for their opener in another 
round of negotiation. 


. IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


As a political strategy, Mr. Nixon’s peace 
proposal must go down in the history books 
as a modern classic. Though it does not seem 
destined to move Hanoi, the President’s ini- 
tiative reaffirms a commendable and continu- 
ing effort to find the road to a political settle- 
ment. The Vietnam war is, as perhaps no 
other war has ever been, a multidimensional 
exercise. The battlefields of Indo-China are 
only its take-off point. From there, it pul- 
sates out over the United States domestic 
political scene, and goes on to rattle the 
doors of major world capitals, including most 
significantly Moscow and Peking. 

The brilliance of Mr. Nixon's move is that 
it operates to his benefit at all of these levels. 
To be fully appreciated, we need to under- 
stand that two entirely different and mutu- 
ally incomprehensible value systems are at 
work here, Hanoi’s and Washington’s. Thus 
when Mr. Nixon proposes free elections, 
United States ground troop withdrawal, and 
a cease-fire, he can do so with ringing con- 
viction, to Western ears, that he is making 
a perfectly fair offer, and even going the 
second mile. 

From the North Vietnamese viewpoint, 
however, this seemingly fair offer can and, 
judging from its early response, does look 
to be another piece of Western propaganda, 
as explained above. 

Mr. Nixon is, of course, perfectly aware 
of this value gap between his and Hanoi’s 
position. He is perfectly aware of both the 
possibility and probability of rejection. But 
from the viewpoint of a majority of the 
American people, and indeed from most of 
the Western world, he has shown himself 
to have been hard at work trying to nego- 
tiate a peace with Hanoi, and that within 
the context of supersecret diplomacy. 

For his Democratic opponents who have 
charged him with prolonging the. war, his 
revelation of a 30-month, 12-session peace- 
making effort utterly demolishes that partic- 
ular political issue. Senator Muskie imme- 
diately perceived this, as reflected in his ap- 
proving comments afterward. Senator Mc- 
Govern, on the other hand, by choosing to 
cavil with the President’s proposal, probably 
lost political ground. 

As for Peking and Moscow, they of course 
are playing a different game for different 
reasons than Hanoi. While each would dearly 
love to see the United States humiliated in 
Indo-China, neither has a major strategic 
interest in how that war is settled. Each does 
have a major interest in arriving at détente 
with the United States. If Hanoi rejects the 
President’s plan out of hand, it gives them 
an excuse for pursuing closer relations with 
Washington, while giving them insurance 
against criticism from their own anti-Amer- 
ican hawks at home. 

As Mr. Nixon travels to Peking and Mos- 
cow in the coming months, he goes from a 
position of strength, having proven himself 
a political strategist of virtuoso caliber. It 
is a quality that the men in the Kremlin and 
in the Forbidden City will be inclined to 
treat with respect. 

. .. IN DIPLOMACY 

It was comforting to learn from President 
Nixon’s peace proposals that secret diplomacy 
is still possible even in this day of instant 
communication and in a society as open as 
that of the United States. 

For presidential adviser Henry Kissinger 
to travel undetected between Washington 
and Paris for a dozen meetings with the 
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North Vietnamese was in itself a remarkable 
achievement. Here was something even a 
Jack Anderson didn’t get wind of. Nor did 
any of the astute news hawks who have been 
watching the peace talks in Paris for months 
for any hint of private meetings that might 
portend a breakthrough in the negotiating 
stalemate. President Nixon rightly paid trib- 
ute to President Pompidou of France for 
his part in arranging the Kissinger talks and 
for keeping the secret. 

In this case the attempt to end the war 
through secret negotiations did not pay off. 
But of course the President was right to try. 
The attempt had to be made. There may still 
come a time when Hanoi will be ready to 
parley, and if so there is a greater chance of 
negotiations succeeding through private di- 
plomacy than at the formal sessions of the 
Paris talks which have devolved into nothing 
more than a propaganda roundabout. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1972] 
Nor YET THE LasT MILE 
(By Tom Wicker) 


President Nixon, with understandable 
satisfaction, remarked during his Tuesday 
night broadcast that it was “difficult to see 
how anyone, regardless of his past position on 
the war, could now say that we have not gone 
the extra mile in offering a settlement that 
is fair to everybody concerned.” 

That well may be a prophetic political 
statement. The proposals Mr. Nixon disclosed 
himself to have made—and, even more im- 
portant, the fact that he had made them— 
are likely to appeal to the war-weary Ameri- 
can people as the most any President could 
be expected to do. There will also be those 
to whom it will seem that he now has done as 
much as any of his potential Democratic 
opponents have said they would do. 

Nevertheless, the last mile remains some- 
where ahead of us. For one thing despite 
all the advance leaks to set up the assump- 
tion, Mr. Nixon’s proposals did not set a date 
for American withdrawal in return for the 
release of American P.O.W.’s by the same 
date; rather the President offered to with- 
draw six months after the other side agreed 
in principle to release the P.O.W.'s, to stop 
shooting, and to accept elections as a means 
of determining the future of South Vietnam. 

Later clarifications by Dr. Henry Kissinger 
may suggest that the withdrawal-prisoner 
deal could be arranged separately; but that 
is not the wording of the text, nor was it the 
apparent meaning of the President in his 
speech. This is a point that needs to be 
cleared up, but as it now stands there is no 
such thing as a direct pledge to withdraw, 
provided only that the prisoners are released. 

There was no mention, moreover, of the 
withdrawal of the powerful air units in 
Thailand that haye done so much of the 
bombing of Laos and North Vietnam; or of 
the equally powerful naval air units that 
have so often pummeled North Vietnam; or 
of the C.1.A.-financed army in Laos; and the 
withdrawal offer was coupled with the asser- 
tion—which Mr. Nixon’s text also seemed 
to say would have to be agreed upon “in 
principle” before the American withdrawal— 
that all North Vietnamese forces would have 
to be withdrawal within that country’s 
borders. 

This is a demand that Hanoi agree to give 
up its military positions in Laos. Cambodia 
and South Vietnam and accept aerial en- 
circlement from Thailand and the Gulf of 
Tonkin, in return for elections to determine 
the future of South Vietnam. The resignation 
of President Thieu one month before those 
elections would scarcely sweeten this bitter 
pill; he could still run for re-election, his 
whole administrative apparatus would still 
be in Office, including that powerful province 
chiefs, and the whole thing would take place 
within the framework of his Constitution. In 
his own speech in Saigon, Mr. Thieu made it 
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clear also that the Vietnamese Communists 
could participate in the elections only if they 
laid down their arms and renounced violence. 
What about his own army and internal police? 

But the real reason why these latest pro- 
posals are not yet “the last mile” lies in the 
assumptions and attitudes of those who put 
them forward—in Mr. Nixon's insistence, for 
example, that his plan is “fair to everybody 
concerned.” Whether or not that is correct, 
such proposals would be appropriate and 
necessary when two equivalent positions were 
in deadlock and an even-handed compromise 
could both rescue the situation and provide 
justice. The hard truth is that this is not 
the case in Indochina. 

The Nixon proposals, like every American 
peace plan ever put forward, assume that 
the United States is as much in the right 
in the war as Hanoi or the Vietcong; they 
assume that American forces have as proper 
a place in Indochina as do those of North 
Vietnamese; they assume that North and 
South Vietnam are separate and equal na- 
tions, a dubious proposition historically, po- 
litically and legally; and while this latest 
plan asserts the right of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple to determine the future of South Vietnam, 
it also assumes that the United States has a 
right to say how that determination ought 
to be arrived at—hby elections. 

Above all, therefore, those who made this 
peace proposal assume either that this war 
has been rightly waged, or that the American 
people are not willing to be told that it has 
been wrongly waged. They are insisting upon 
a settlement that cannot be interpreted as 
a defeat or as the abandonment of a war that 
cannot be won. They are trying to find some 
way to make it appear, in the end, that the 
lives sacrificed to this war have not been 
wasted, and that worthy objectives have been 
attained. 

This is understandable, politically, and it 
may even be that no President could take 
any other attitude and survive. But until 
some President does—until the truth is ad- 
mitted that this is a war that should not have 
been fought, and should be fought not a day 
longer—the last mile will not have been 
walked. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1972] 
OPENINGS TOWARD PEACE 


The emphasis Presidential assistant Henry 
Kissinger has placed on the flexibility of the 
Administration’s new Vietnam peace pro- 
posals strengthens hope that they may yet 
provide a key to ending this tragic conflict, 
despite their initial unacceptability to North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong. 

There are obvious shortcomings in the plan 
revealed by President Nixon, and the Ameri- 
can leverage for any kind of negotiated polit- 
ical settlement has been measurably reduced 
by Vietnamization and its abysmal failure 
to bring closer a cessation of hostilities. But 
neither factor should overshadow the very 
significant advances the revised proposals 
represent over any previous American posi- 
tion—especially since they are offered as a 
jumping-off point for what could become the 
first real bargaining since the frustrating 
negotiations at Paris began three years ago. 

The North Vietnamese have criticized the 
President for disclosing that secret talks took 
place between Dr. Kissinger and top Commu- 
nist diplomats in Paris over an extended 
period—talks which were conducted at a 
higher level and with greater intensity than 
most Americans eyen suspected. But this 
disclosure could have a positive impact on 
the prospects for a negotiated settlement. It 
reveals the President’s sensitivity to public 
criticism of his peace posture and gives 
Americans for the first time an opportunity 
to judge their Government's real position 
and perhaps to effect changes. 

One opening that invites further discus- 
sion is the President’s suggestion that the 
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military issues in his proposal could be sep- 
arated from the more difficult political ques- 
tions. This approach has its pitfalls. Mr. 
Nixon did not offer a simple withdrawal of 
American forces in return for prisoners of 
war as Senator Mansfield and others have 


The President tied withdrawal also to ac- 
ceptance of a cease-fire throughout Indo- 
china, something the Communists oppose 
because under existing conditions a total 
cease-fire would tend to solidify Saigon’s 
political control over most of the South 
Vietnamese population. But the Commu- 
nists themselves have proposed a partial 
cease-fire between their troops and with- 
drawing allied forces. The cease-fire issue 
could be a subject for fruitful negotiations. 

Even the wide gap between the two sides 
on political questions has been narrowed. 
The President made a major concession to 
long-standing Communist demands when he 
offered the resignations of President Thieu 
and Vice President Huong one month before 
proposed new supervised elections. The other 
side is understandably unhappy about this 
arrangement as presented, especially Mr. 
Nixon’s suggestion that the chairman of the 
Senate, a Thieu man, should head a care- 
taker government. 

But the timing of Mr. Thieu’s departure 
from government is surely negotiable. And 
it is not inconceivable that the functions of 
the broadly based electoral commission pro- 
posed by Mr. Nixon could be enlarged to ap- 
proach the wider role assigned to a “govern- 
ment of national concord” in the Vietcong 
plan, 

In light of the frightful losses that all 
sides have already suffered and of the immi- 
nent threat of a new escalation of the fight- 
ing, it would be the height of irresponsibility 
to write off the new Nixon proposals before 
these and other possible openings toward 


peace have been thoroughly explored. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 27, 1972] 
CLEARING THE AIR ON VIETNAM 


President Nixon has made public the stand- 
ing American offer for an agreement with 
North Viet Nam, and it is an eminently fair 
one. Hanoi has rejected it. Whatever happens 
now, the exchange has cleared the air of a 
good deal of rhetorical pollution and has un- 
masked Hanoi as the real obstructionist all 
along. 

Briefly, the offer is to withdraw all Ameri- 
can forces within six months of an agreement 
{Mr. Kissinger says that we had offered to 
set a specific deadline of Aug. 1], this to be 
carried out simultaneously with the release of 
all prisoners of war. There would be a cease- 
fire thruout Indochina, effective with the 
signing of the agreement and supervised by 
international authority. A free and demo- 
cratic election would be held in South Viet 
Nam within the six-month period, open to 
all parties and again supervised by an inter- 
national commission. The Thieu government 
would resign one month before the election, 
but presumably could run for reelection. 
The United States would keep its hands off of 
the election. The two Viet Nams would be free 
to work out their own destiny subject to the 
provisions of the Geneva convention of 1954. 
The United States would assist in the eco- 
nomic development of all Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding North Viet Nam. 

No fair-minded government that sincerely 
desired peace could object to this formula. 
Hanol’s hasty rejection therefore confirms 
what was already clear. Hanol does not want 
peace. It wants to persist in its effort to take 
over its neighbors, with or without their 
consent. 

The secrecy of the negotiations thus far 
has enabled Hanoi to play Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Hanoi has continued to denounce us for 
supporting the “puppet” Thieu government 
even after we offered privately to dissociate 
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ourselves from it. It has continued to accuse 
us publicly of refusing to set a specific date 
[and so did a good many Americans] even 
tho we had secretly offered to set one and in- 
deed had set one, according to Mr. Kissinger. 

No wonder Hanoi is angry at Mr. Nixon for 
spilling the beans. And its anger confirms 
something else. Mr, Nixon said: “Just as 
secret negotiations can sometimes break a 
public deadlock, public disclosure may help 
to break a secret deadlock . . . Nothing is 
served by silence when it enables the other 
side to imply possible solutions publicly that 
it has already flatly rejected privately” and to 
induce “many Americans in the press and in 
Congress into echoing their propaganda.” The 
set of proposals was given to the Communists 
as far back as Oct. 11, Mr. Nixon said. 

And so Hanoi, thrashing about for a new 
excuse to reject the offer, settles on the Viet- 
namization program, which is not covered in 
the proposal. Yet if there were peace, Viet- 
namization would largely cease to be a legiti- 
mate issue; the United States would not need 
to pursue it, and Hanoi would not need to 
fear it. If Hanoi were seriously to offer any 
credible commitments in return, we might 
make concessions with respect to Viet- 
namization. 

But this is as far as the President can 
fairly be expected to go. Idealistic [and 
other] liberals keep talking about ending the 
war in Indochina; but clearly it is an unre- 
alistic to talk about restoring peace by with- 
drawing our forces as it is to talk about sub- 
duing North Viet Nam by force. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals on Viet Nam, like the agree- 
ment between Britain and Ian Smith in Rho- 
desia, do not offer moral or theoretical per- 
fection. There have been concessions in prin- 
ciple to accommodate reality; yet on Rho- 
desia, ironically, the doctrinaire liberals are 
beating the drums for principle and morality 
without regard to what is possible and in 
Viet Nam they are clamoring for the fastest 
possible withdrawal without regard to 
whether it brings justice or peace. 

There is no guarantee that even the Presi- 
dent’s plan will work, but it has as good a 
chance of serving both principle and reality 
as any we've seen. If the country could only 
get behind it, and make our unanimity clear 
to Hanoi, there might be real reason for hope. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan, 27, 
1972] 


MR. NIxon’s PEACE INITIATIVES RATE SERIOUS 
REPLY From HANOI 


The Vietnam peace proposal President 
Nixon has now made public should lay to 
rest the charge that he is interested only in 
a military solution to the war. 

Mr. Nixon, it is now clear, has been inten- 
sively pursuing—through private channels— 
a negotiated settlement on terms which even 
some of his severist critics now describe as 
“just and fair” and “generous.” 

His disclosure of the secret diplomacy that 
has been underway for more than two years 
is both encouraging and disappointing. It 
is encouraging to learn that such a reason- 
able approach to ending this tragic conflict 
has been pursued. But it is disappointing to 
learn that it has been ignored, for this sug- 
gests that it is the Communists who are in 
fact insistent on a military solution. 

We shall now see if “public disclosure may 
help to break a secret deadlock,” as the Presi- 
dent suggested in announcing that the plan 
will be laid on the table in the Paris peace 
talks Thursday. Certainly the obligation is 
now on the Communists to come up with the 
response they have been avoiding in the 
backstage discussions. 

There could hardly be a clearer test of their 
intentions. 

“Hanoi and the Vietcong,” Sen. George Me- 
Govern commented back in 1970, “have re- 
peatedly said they would be ready to nego- 
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tiate as soon as we announce our willingness 
to withdraw on a definite timetable.” 

Such a timetable is now an indisputable 
part of the Nixon proposal. “Within six 
months of an agreement,” the President said 
Tuesday night, “we shall withdraw all U.S. 
and allied forces from South Vietnam.” 

This does not call for acceptance of the 
plan in toto. But it does pave the way for 
serious consideration of any points still at 
issue if Hanoi and the Vietcong are indeed as 
“ready to negotiate” as they had indicated 
to Mr. McGovern they were. 

It is no answer to say, as Radio Hanoi did 
in its initial reaction Wednesday, that there 
is “nothing new” in the President’s proposal. 
It may not be new to the diplomats who have 
been dealing secretly with Mr. Nixon and Dr. 
Kissinger, but the plan embodies some sig- 
nificant changes in previous public proposals. 

Not the least of these is the understanding 
that the Thieu government would step down 
a month before new elections were conducted 
in South Vietnam under international super- 
vision by an intedependent body... “rep- 
resenting all political forces in South Viet- 
nam ... including the National Liberation 
Front.” The importance of that is best under- 
stood by recalling that it was United States 
intervention in canceling the 1956 elections 
called for in the Geneva Accords which got 
us into the Vietnam mess in the first place. 

But if this proves to be a sticking point, 
the President has also promised to withdraw 
all American troops in six months in ex- 
change for an Indochina cease-fire and the 
release of prisoners and then “leave the po- 
litical issues to the Vietnamese.” 

If in the face of these options the Com- 
munists remain unwilling to negotiate, we 
may conclude only that they are not inter- 
ested in ending the war but in intensifying 
it as American forces withdraw. 

And what then? That is a question of many 
parts which would call for some hard an- 
swers—and some specific omes from Mr. 
Nixon's critics, especially those who want his 
job. 

Meanwhile, as long as even a slender hope 
remains that things will not reach that point, 
the plan the President has outlined for end- 
ing not just our own participation in the war 
but the war itself is one which all Americans 
should be able to support. 


[From the Washington News, Jan. 26, 1972] 
NIXON CLEARS THE DECKS 


President Nixon’s Vietnam speech last 
night ought to change a lot of thinking 
about that frustrating internal war and the 
extraordinary efforts to end it. 

The settlement plan he said had been pri- 
vately offered the North Vietnamese com- 
munists and ignored is eminently fair, even 
generous. 

If the North Vietmamese are half as in- 
terested in ending the war as they have been 
claiming, Mr. Nixon gave them the oppor- 
tunity, plus. 

If they believe what they have been say- 
ing, that they want “self-determination” by 
the people of South Vietnam, Mr. Nixon gave 
them the chance to get it. 

The offer of South Vietnam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and his vice president to 
resign a month before new elections is more 
than the communists of the north had any 
right to expect. 

If, as the communists say, it is the right 
of the South Vietnamese to choose, once 
again, their own leaders, they cannot object 
to an election supervised by an international 
agency. 

President Nixon said he offered last May to 
pull out all U.S. and allied forces by a definite 
date in exchange for the release of all prison- 
ers of war (on both sides) and a cease-fire. 

P What can be fairer or more practical than 
hat? 

The President revealed he had been pri- 
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vately negotiating with the North Vietnamese 
for 30 months. His latest offers of a settlement 
have not been rejected, only ignored. 

The last contact with the North Viet- 
mamese was Nov. 17, Mr. Nixon said. No word 
since. In that light, he decided to make pub- 
lic details of the secret talks in the hope that 
this might “break the deadlock.” 

We have no notion of whether this will 
succeed—but if you can’t get a breakthru up 
one street, the only thing to do is try an- 
other. 

Just a few days ago, the North Vietnamese, 
while withholding an answer to Mr. Nixon's 
push for negotiations, officially were broad- 
casting from Hanoi a demand that the United 
States set a “definitive” date for withdraw- 
ing all forces “unconditionally.” 

The United States cannot withdraw, “un- 
conditionally.” It cannot wholly withdraw 
without an agreement on the release of the 
prisoners of war. It cannot, on the way out, 
wantonly scuttle the Thieu government, 

Mr. Nixon’s course, as he outlined it last 
night, is the only honorable, decent course 
he could follow. And, in view of the obviously 
deliberate statement set up by Hanoi, his 
decision to make public the long series of 
secret talks was a necessary decision—it just 
might be productive. 

In Washington, and perhaps elsewhere, the 
first question, of course, was: Why did the 
President choose this time to reveal the secret 
and futile talks? 

Was it to still the political clamor for a 
definite date for final withdrawal? No doubt 
he had that in mind. But read your news- 
paper; obviously it hasn’t altogether had that 
effect. But his disclosure does make the 
carping sound pretty puny and destroys its 
validity. 

Was the timing of this speech politically 
motivated? All we can say is that it is an elec- 
tion year and the President is a politician. 

So what! The job is to get the war ended, 
American forces home safely and, most im- 
portant, release of the prisoners of war. Any- 
thing which accomplishes that the people 
can support, political overtones or not. Be- 
sides, anything a President does, in any year, 
invariably has political overtones, intended 
or suspected. 

The essence of it is that the President has 
been trying. He already has brought home the 
overwhelming majority of U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam. This has been accomplished, up to now, 
on a practical altho rapid basis, and without 
loss of honor or betrayal of commitment. 

This is one place, despite anything else, 
where the President has been faithfully keep- 
ing a promise. On that basis, we can com- 
mend what has been tried and, with con- 
fidence, go on hoping for an ultimately 
wholesome and conclusive solution to this 
tragic adventure, 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 26, 19721 
Nrxon’s PEACE PLAN 


We don’t know if it will succeed in pull- 
ing the rug out from under Senator Mike 
Mansfield or other opponents of the admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policies. We don’t know 
if it will end the war. But it will take a very 
determined critic to find much fault with the 
Vietnam peace plan unfolded by President 
Nixon to the nation last night. 

Part of the revelation was past history. 
Mr. Nixon’s effort to try the road of secret 
diplomacy, dating back to August 1969, and 
the 12 subsequent trips to Paris of Presi- 
dential Security Adviser Henry Kissinger, 
unannounced and incredibly unreported, 
adds a new dimension to the Byzantine 
diplomacy which seems to be the hallmark 
of this administration. There will be some, no 
doubt, who will deplore the secrecy of 
these initiatives. But in view of the offers 
made—and rejected by the Communist side 
in the course of these negotiations—there 
should also be a considerable amount of 
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crow-eating among those who have accused 
the administration of obduracy in trying to 
find an honorable solution to the war. 

Very certainly, the terms which Mr. Nixon 
is now offering in public must be supported 
by the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. For those who have urged him to 
set a “date certain” for a complete American 
withdrawal from Vietnam, he has complied. 
The date will be six months from the time 
that an agreement in principle is reached on 
the release of American prisoners of war held 
in Hanoi and on a military cease-fire 
throughout Indochina. If agreement can be 
reached on these military provisions, all 
American participation in the war can come 
to an end, including air support for the de- 
fending South Vietnamese army and the 
forces of Laos and Cambodia. 

The political elements of the President's 
offer are no less persuasive. An agreement to 
hold new elections throughout South Viet- 
nam under international supervision with 
President Thieu and Vice President Huong 
resigning a month beforehand, offer a solid 
basis for a political settlement of the conflict. 
With National Liberation Front forces guar- 
anteed participation, only those, as Nixon 
put it, who cannot differentiate between a 
settlement and a surrender can reasonably 
object. And similarly, the American offer to 
undertake a major program of reconstruction 
in both North and South Vietnam on the 
termination of the hostilities is a positive 
and promising move. 

However, the President's objective in mak- 
ing his announcement last night was not 
limited to silencing his opponents in the 
United States. It was quite simply to put an 
end to the war under conditions that would 
fulfill our obligations to the people of South 
Vietnam, our own war dead and most rea- 
sonable people everywhere. It was aimed also 
at obtaining release of our war prisoners, 
without which a complete withdrawal of 
American forces from South Vietnam would 
be an unpardonable act of abandonment. 

The results, unfortunately, do not depend 
on reasonable people. They depend rather on 
leaders who have known for months the gen- 
eral terms on which they could get an end to 
the killings and a return of peace in Indo- 
china. It is still very uncertain whether these 
terms are acceptable to them or whether the 
force of world opinion can induce them to 
modify their ambitions for military victory. 
The response may be bitterly disappointing, 
but at least from now on it should be clear 
to everyone who is responsible for continuing 
the war. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
is now recognized. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
feel that President Nixon made a splen- 
did presentation the night before last in 
giving the background of his discussions 
with representatives of North Vietnam. 

I thought that his proposal was a fair 
one. I support basically the President’s 
position. In my judgment, he is doing 
everything conceivable to negotiate an 
end to the Vietnam war and, at the same 
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time, he is continuing to withdraw Amer- 
ican forces. 

Mr. President, I want to see this war 
brought to an end. The President has 
reduced the number of American troops 
in Vietnam from 543,000 when he first 
took office to around 69,000 which he pre- 
dicts will be there this coming May. Thus, 
he is making great progress. I support the 
President, our Commander in Chief, in 
his endeavors to bring the Vietnam war 
to a conclusion. It must be done at the 
very earliest possible time. 

Now, Mr. President, having said that, 
I note that yesterday, Secretary of State 
Rogers, in a press conference, stated 
that the administration envisions a $712- 
billion program to rehabilitate. Indo- 
china. 

Because I have supported the Pres- 
ident’s position and because I have stated 
my support of his television address the 
other evening, I want the Rercorp to 
show that my support does not encom- 
pass 2 $744 billion gift to Indochina, in- 
cluding the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. President, all of our problems are 
not going to be solved by spending more 
money. 

I am deeply alarmed and disturbed by 
the smashing deficits that this Govern- 
ment has been running. Forty-five bil- 
lion dollars was the Federal funds deficit 
for this current fiscal year, that being the 
prediction of the administration itself. 
This past year the deficit was $30 billion. 
The estimate by the administration itself 
is for $36 billion deficit for the new fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

So, while I support the Commander in 
Chief in his program to negotiate with 
the North Vietnamese and to negotiate 
an end to this war, and while I support 
his sharp reduction in troops in Viet- 
ham—and they must be brought home— 
I want to make it clear that my support 
does not go to taking $7.5 billion out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers 
and turning that money over to Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and North Vietnam, at 
whose hands the United States has suf- 
fered the loss of 50,000 men who have 
been killed and 300,000 men who have 
been wounded. X 

Iam convinced, too, that a huge Amer- 
ican aid program—billions of dollars— 
would be of little value to the citizens of 
those nations. My belief is that the cream 
of these American dollars would be si- 
phoned off by the politicans and the rul- 
ing groups. 


TIME FOR RUNNING OF GERMANE- 
NESS RULE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time under the Pastore germaneness rule 
not begin running today until the un- 
finished business has been laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M., MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 1972 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that 

when the Senate completes its business 
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today, it stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. Monday next. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
(Subsequently, this order was changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
11 a.m. on Monday.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BOB JONES ON HIS 
25TH ANNIVERSARY IN CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in a spe- 
cial election on January 28, 1947—25 
years ago today—the people of Ala- 
bama’s Eighth Congressional District, 
chose a young judge from Jackson 
County, Ala., as their new Representa- 
tive to Congress. Today, that man, 
ROBERT EMMETT JONEs, is the dean of 
Alabama’s delegation in the House of 
Representatives where he ranks 30th in 
seniority among the 435 Members of 
that body. 

It is my great privilege to congratu- 
late Congressman Bos Jones on this 
milestone. The fact that the people of 
his district have chosen him for 13 con- 
secutive terms in Congress speaks vol- 
umes for their appreciation of his con- 
stant dedication to fulfilling the great 
responsibilities of that high office. 

It should be of interest to Members 
of the U.S. Senate to know that the spe- 
cial election which first chose Bos 
JONES was necessary because the Eighth 
Congressional District seat had been va- 
cated when JOHN SPARKMAN resigned 
from the Hcuse of Representatives to 
take a seat in the Senate—a fact that I 
marked in a speech on November 5, 1971, 
which was the 25th anniversary of Sen- 
ator SparKMAN’s membership in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Representative Bos Jones is ranking 
member of the House Public Works 
Committee where he is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control and 
Internal Development, which handles 
important waterways and water re- 
source development legislation for the 
entire Nation. 

To assume chairmanship of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee in 1965, Repre- 
sentative Jones resigned as chairman of 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Sub- 
committee, but he remains on this group 
as ranking member. He also serves as 
ranking member of the Roads Subcom- 
mittee and the Investigations and Over- 
sight Subcommittee. Needless to say, 
Representative Jones is a powerful voice 
when any legislation is prepared affect- 
ing questions over which these subcom- 
mittees have jurisdiction. 
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Early in 1965, Bos Jones was chair- 
man of a special House Subcommittee 
on Appalachian Regional Development, 
Much of the credit for drawing up this 
beneficial legislation and guiding it suc- 
cessfully through its congressional 
course must go to Congressman JONES, 
who continues to handle renewal and 
revision of this pioneer act. 

Bos Jones was also a prime mover of 
legislation to establish the Economic De- 
velopment Administration which is as- 
sisting depressed areas in providing much 
needed public facilities, and of the high- 
way safety bill which provides for new 
local, State, and Federal initiatives to re- 
duce traffic fatalities. 

Representative Jones was also author 
of the Rural Housing Act, which gave 
citizens in farm and rural areas the same 
opportunities to obtain Federal loans as 
city residents, and of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1957. 

As the third ranking member of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, which is primarily concerned with 
economy and efficiency in Government, 
Bos Jones is a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Activities and on 
Intergovernmental Relations. He was 
chairman of the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee which conducted 
America’s most comprehensive exam- 
ination of national water resources, in- 
cluding antipollution measures, during 
the first half of the 1960’s, and he is a 
nationally recognized authority on water 
resources. 

In addition to his committee work, Bos 
Jones has sponsored legislation to pro- 
vide financial aid to education, to au- 
thorize multipurpose development of 
small watersheds, improve farm pro- 
grams, establish a consumer protection 
agency, seek new sources of electric 
power, provide park and recreational 
facilities and expand aid to veterans. 

By profession, Congressman Jones is 
an attorney-at-law, having graduated 
from the University of Alabama Law 
School. In 1941, he was elected as his 
home county’s first county judge, a posi- 
tion he held until 1943 when he joined 
the U.S. Navy in which he served as a 
gunnery officer in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific theaters. For several months he 
served on the legal staff of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Because of his initial election to Con- 
gress at a relatively young age, and be- 
cause of the voters’ continued confidence 
in his work, Congressman Bos Jones has 
served longer than any other Representa- 
tive from north Alabama, a list that in- 
cludes Gen. “Fighting Joe” Wheeler of 
Wheeler, Ala., who served for 16 years 
and Williamson R. W. Cobb of Bellefonte, 
Ala., who served 14 years. 

Mr. President, if the secret of success 
is constancy to purpose, then we have 
identified the success of Congressman 
Bos Jones, whose guiding principle 
through 25 years of congressional service 
has been a constant battle to bring a 
better life to the people of his district, 
to his fellow Alabamians, and to all 
Americans everywhere. 

Mr. President, it is with great respect 
that I recognize and honor my fellow 
Alabamian, Congressman Bos JONES, on 
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this anniversary marking his 25th year 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

On Sunday, January 23, 1972, the 
Huntsville Times, the largest daily news- 
paper in north Alabama and in the 
Eighth Congressional District, published 
an article written by their Washington 
correspondent, Phil Smith, and entitled 
“Twenty-five Years on the Hill,” and 
another written by James K. Hutsell, 
associate editor, entitled “Home Is Where 
the House Retreats.” Both of these arti- 
cles concern the 25th anniversary of 
Congressman Jones’ election to the 
House of Representatives. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these fine newspaper 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE HILL 

WASHINGTON.—Sept. 24, 1946, dawned 
bright and clear in North Alabama. Schools 
had been closed the week before for the cot- 
ton-picking break, and the harvest was well 
under way. 

Voters were going to the polls that day for 
the fifth time since the regular Democratic 
primary in May. On the ballot were seven 
Democrats seeking the Eighth District seat 
in Congress, which had been vacated when 
John Sparkman resigned following his elec- 
tion to the U.S. Senate. 

One of the candidates was Judge Robert 
Emmett Jones, county judge of Jackson 
County. He preferred just plain “Bob” Jones. 

According to a story by Mrs. Martha Witt 
Smith, then a reporter for The Huntsville 
Times, the campaign had been “largely per- 
sonalized, waged on a person-to-person 
basis.” 

When election officials finished counting 
the votes in the early hours of Sept. 25— 
there were no voting machines then—Jones 
led the slate, primarily because of the vote 
in his home county. Jackson County had 10,- 
300 registered voters at that time. More than 
half of them—5,361—-voted for their county 
judge while his opponents received a com- 
bined vote of only 139 in the county. 

The almost unanimous support from Jack- 
son County was enough to give Judge Jones 
only a plurality in the large field, however, 
and not a majority. He faced a runoff election 
Oct. 22 with state Sen. Jim Smith of Tus- 
cumbia. 

That election was described by one news- 
paper as a “listless and almost issueless af- 
fair” but when the election-weary citizens 
of North Alabama had cast their ballots, the 
young county judge again emerged as the 
victor—16,787 to 11,260. 

The home counties of the candidates had 
been the key. Jones’ supporters piled up 6,884 
votes in Jackson while the best Smith could 
do was 4,437 in Colbert. Voting was light 
and fairly evenly split in the other five coun- 
ties of the district—Madison, Limestone, 
Morgan, Lawrence and Lauderdale. 

This time the Jackson Countian had ap- 
parently convinced a few more of his neigh- 
bors of his qualifications. He lost only 104 
votes in Jackson while he picked up 493 in 
Smith’s Colbert County. Both candidates had 
conceded the other’s home county when the 
runoff began and Jones never made a speech 
in Colbert. 

He and Smith campaigned together, part 
of the time in the middle portion of the dis- 
trict to cut down on expenses. At times they 
even shared the same hotel room. One story 
has it that the two candidates checked into 
their hotel one night after a day of stumping 
together and a Smith supporter mistook 
Jones for the man he was backing. The voter 
drew Jones aside and whispered his en- 
couragement, adding that “we're going to 
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beat this Jones fellow.” Not wanting to em- 
barras the man, Jones thanked him and re- 
plied, “We’ll do our best.” 

A more unusual aspect of the campaign 
was that Judge Jones did not campaign in 
Jackson County. He left the job at home to 
his volunteer supporters there, headed by 
Sanford Lee of Scottsboro, a young World 
War II veteran like the candidate. 

The judge had no paid staff during the 
election. For clerical workers he depended on 
young women from Jackson County who 
would “just show up” at his headquarters in 
Scottsboro each morning. 

By the runoff, the cotton harvest was in 
full swing and Jones’ volunteers feared many 
farm hands would find it more important 
to stay in the fields than to go vote for the 
sixth time that year. 

There is no way to tell whether that would 
have happened, however, since the Jones 
volunteers took no chances. According to 
news accounts of the election, a number of 
cars—estimates ranged from 250 to 400— 
loaded with volunteers left Scottsboro on 
the morning of the runoff, They went into 
cotton fields and took the farmers’ pick- 
sacks and continued to fill them while the 
voters were driven to the polls to vote for 
Judge Jones. 

At headquarters in Scottsboro, about a 
dozen young women spent the day calling 
almost everyone in the county who had a 
telephone and urging them to go vote, 

The result was summed up by an eight- 
column headline across the front page of 
The Times Oct. 23, 1946—"“Bob Jones Sweeps 
District.” 

For all practical purposes, Jones was the 
new Eighth District congressman but he had 
to go through the motions of running, un- 
opposed, in a general election Jan. 28, 1947. 
On that date, at the age of 34, he became the 
Tennessee Valley section of Alabama's con- 
gressional delegation—the job he has now 
held for 25 years. Today he ranks 30th in 
seniority among the 435 members of the 
House. 

Nationally, the congressional elections of 
1946 took on an aspect not seen in American 
politics for many years. The millions of 
World War II veterans were back at home 
and taking an active part in politics. It was 
largely their support, particularly in Jack- 
son County, that put Jones in office. 

When he took his seat shortly after the 
80th Congress convened, Jones became the 
first congressman from Jackson County since 
Williamson R. W. Cobb of Bellefonte re- 
signed in 1861, shortly before Alabama left 
the Union. 

Three men who have since gained great 
national prominence were also elected to 
Congress in 1946. 

While Jones, a Navy veteran who had 
served on Gen. Douglas MacArthur's legal 
staff, was campaigning in North Alabama, 
another young Navy veteran was winning 
on the campaign trail in his home state of 
Massachusetts. And when Jones came to 
Washington he was assigned an office next 
to this fellow freshman congressman, John 
F. Kennedy. The New Englander and South- 
erner became good friends. 

After President Kennedy’s death in 1963, it 
was Jones who sponsored legislation creating 
a national cultural center in Washington as 
the official national memorial to him. The bill 
established the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, which opened last year. 

Other new representatives in the 80th Con- 
gress included Richard M. Nixon of Califor- 
nia and Carl Albert of Oklahoma, now speaker 
of the House. 

During his first campaign, Jones empha- 
sized three promises to the voters through 
his leaflets and posters and in his speeches. 

He said he was for “enlightened legislation 
to increase the purchasing power of the farm- 
er and to protect his markets; low-cost long- 
term financing for farm homes; and expan- 
sion of the Tennessee Valley Authority to its 
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fullest capacity and the extension of the 
Rural Electrification program to assure every 
farm home in the Eighth District the benefit 
of cheap electricity.” 

He has kept those promises over the last 
quarter of a century, his record shows. 

During his first 10 years in office, much of 
the congresman's time was spent defending 
TVA against its opponents in the House and 
fighting for increased cotton allotments and 
better support prices for the farmers of his 
district. 

He was the author of the Rural Housing 
Act which provides loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration for new farm homes. 
The first of these loans was given to a Jack- 
son County farmer in 1949. 

Today, there is probably not a farm home 
in the Eighth District that does not have 
electricity available. 

Jones earned the honorary title of “Mr. 
TVA" in his battle to preserve that agency 
during the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations. 

His voting record on TVA legislation is un- 
varying. In 1959 he sponsored legislation au- 
thorizing TVA to borrow up to $1 billion to 
finance its power expansion programs, finally 
making the agency free of congressional fi- 
nancial control in its power program. Four 
years ago he introduced and secured passage 
of legislation increasing the bonding author- 
ity to $5 billion. 

In his early years in the House, Represent- 
ative Jones could not spend all his time wor- 
rying about the problems of his district, how- 
ever. His first committee assignment was to 
the House District of Columbia Committee. 

At that time, Washington had no mayor or 
city government and was run by the congres- 
sional committee. So, soon after arriving in 
Washington, the former county judge from 
rural Alabama found himself grappling with 
the problems of one of the most complex and 
cosmopolitan cities in the world. 

Over the years, his committee assignments 
have changed and he has long since been off 
the District Committee but later, as chairman 
of Public Buildings and Grounds Subcom- 
mittee, he oversaw a vast construction pro- 
gram of new federal buildings in Washington. 

While the congressman has devoted much 
time to many issues, there is one area, above 
all others, that has consistently drawn his 
attention and one in which he is a recog- 
nized national expert. That is flood control 
and water pollution. 

He served as chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee which con- 
ducted America’s most comprehensive exam- 
ination of national water resources, includ- 
ing anti-pollution measures during the first 
half of the 1960s—long before “ecology” be- 
came a household word. 

In 1965 he assumed the chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control and In- 
ternal Development of the Public Works 
Committee. He remains in that position to- 
day and is the ranking Democrat on the full 
Public Works Committee. 

In the Flood Control Subcommittee, he 
handles waterway development legislation 
for the entire nation, including the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal—a project he 
has been advocating ever since he entered 
Congress. 

His work on such matters as flood con- 
trol and rural housing have earned Congress- 
man Jones the label of “Southern liberal.” 
After his first year in office, national news- 
paper columnist Drew Pearson picked him 
as on of the 10 best new members. 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
rated Jones’ voting record in 1960 at 90 out 
of a possible 100. Among Southern congress- 
men and senators, that was second only to 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 

His liberal voting record has been fairly 
consistent except for one issue—civil rights. 
In that area he has generally voted with 
other Southerners in opposition to proposed 
legislation, beginning with President Tru- 
man’s civil rights amendments in 1948. 
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At that time he was quoted in various 
newspapers in the district as saying, “I shall 
vigorously oppose all measures which would 
affect the way of life in the South. I mean 
the FEPC (Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission), anti-poll tax proposals, and espe- 
cially any measure which would impose on 
the people of Alabama any dictation from 
the federal government on how to carry on 
their normal way of life.” 

Even on the civil rights question, he is 
not infiexible, however. Last year he voted 
for an extension of the Civil Rights Act be- 
cause it was attached to the 18-year-old 
vote amendment, He was in favor of lower- 
ing the voting age, and the Civil Rights Act 
was assured of being extended anyway, so 
he says he saw no reason to oppose a measure 
he favored just to cast a ceremonial vote 
against civil rights. 

Throughout his 25 years in Congress, Jones 
has retained some basic political philosophy. 
First and foremost is his belief in building. 
He sums it up in talking about his years on 
the Public Works Committee. 

“I had rather build monuments of public 
accommodation such as schools and high- 
ways and sewer systems than to sit here 
docile and fret away with the fathoms of 
hate.” 

In his position as chairman of various 
“building” subcommittees, Jones could have 
had public buildings and locks or dams all 
over the country named for him if he had 
wished. But he has steadfastly refused to 
allow a single public structure to be dedi- 
cated to him, according to his staff. 

Last week, however, he spent his first 
day back in Washington after the recess 
working to name the Columbia dam in South 
Alabama for his longtime friend, the late 
Rep. George W. Andrews of Union Springs 
who died last month. 

Although nothing in the Eighth District 
or anywhere else bears his name, his staff 
claims that you can drive the entire length 
of the Eighth District from the Georgia state 
line to Mississippi and never be out of sight 
of something that their boss was responsi- 
ble for building. 

Congressman Jones will not single out any 
particular public works legislation which he 
has sponsored which he feels has contrib- 
uted more to the nation than any other. 
He does feel, however, that the $27-million 
water pollution control bill, which he guided 
through the Public Works Committee when 
he was acting chairman just before Christ- 
mas, will be the legislation that will finally 
eliminate water pollution in the United 
States—a goal he has been working toward 
since the early 1960s. 

For his own district and the surrounding 
area, he feels his TVA self-financing bills 
were extremely important. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that TVA 
would have been liquidated in another 18 
months if we had not gotten the first finance 
act through in 1959, because the Eisenhower 
Administration simply would not budget any 
money for power expansion,” he said. 

He does not claim credit for single-hand- 
edly saving TVA. Other Tennessee Valley 
congressmen and senators also worked hard 
for the agency but the North Alabamian’s 
efforts were sufficient to earn him the hon- 
orary title of “Mr. TVA”—one which he is 
very proud of. 

Another monument to Jones and other 
members of the public works committee is 
the Interstate Highway System—the largest 
public works project in the history of the 
world. 

Jones led the fight against an Eisenhower 
administration proposal in 1955 to finance 
the Interstate system through the sale of 
bonds. He was successful and the next year 
the Public Works Committee put through a 
pay-as-you-go Interstate plan. This, accord- 
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ing to the congressman, has saved billions 
of dollars in interest payments. 

As he begins his 26th year in Congress, 
Jones has no plans to retire anytime soon. 
He will announce that he is a candidate for 
re-election for a 14th term within the next 
two weeks. 

Asked about retirement plans, the 59-year- 
old legislator’s only comment was, “I haven't 
applied for my old-age pension yet.” 

The congressman does not claim to have 
succeeded alone, however, in his career as 
lawmaker, he gives much of the credit to 
his staff which he calls “the best on Capitol 
Hill.” 

But most of the credit belongs to the peo- 
ple of the Eighth District, he says. “I appre- 
ciate more than I can ever express the fact 
that they have permitted me to represent 
them all these years. They have been gen- 
erous and sometimes maybe excessive in 
overlooking my legislative faults,” he says 
of the voters in North Alabama. 


Home Is WHERE THE HOUSE RETREATS 
(By James K. Hutsell) 

Scorrsporo.—The day is brisk to the point 
of being headlineable. The thermometers 
have regrouped for a counter-push against 
the freezing-mark, and the sky might be 
literally enough called ice-blue. And Bob 
Jones has stepped from inside the quiet 
house on the western edge of town to cast 
& long appraising look at home. By tomor- 
row, or next day at the latest, he and Chris- 
tine must be heading back to Washington 
again. 

Thirteen consecutive terms, this has been 
going on. He will this time be heading back 
for the second half of that term. It will 
be a busy year, tied to the tail of a year 
heavy with legislative business and com- 
mittee-work details. And this—1972—will 
again be a presidential election year and, as 
corollary, time again for a congressional 
campaign. 

“That,” he says, “is a fine tree—that cedar 
there; it’s a tree that’s taken its natural 
shape, and look how consistently it arises.” 
The congressman glances to the rear beyond 
the backyard and the fringes of the town 
toward the Jackson County hills. “I don’t 
suppose I will get too much time to work 
around the house this spring and summer. 
I do want to get more azaleas in time; and 
more with color in them.” The wind shifted 
a little, back nearer to north; he hunched 
his shoulders and headed in through a rear 
door. 

In the kitchen he suddenly halted and 
pulled a light chair beside the small table. 
And his mind was back again on Congress 
and the weeks ahead. “If Congress could just 
get on with its work; we are slowed by in- 
finite detail. Quorum-calls, teller-votes. Not 
long ago it was 2 o’clock one morning and 
there we were going through the motions of 
another teller-vote—something the press is 
always wanting. And I glanced up and there 
was not a soul in the press gallery .. .” 

His finger traced a design on the kitchen 
table cover. “You know, I’ve always recog- 
nized that I have to make any record I 
achieve as the record of getting things done. 
I've never been able to spellbind an audience 
with words. I haven't the charisma that gets 
me on the evening television news. If I get 
anything done, it has to be by the hard, di- 
rect, programmed route. 

“I try to serve my own district and its 
needs; I try to serve my state; but, in my 
view, I have also the obligation to serve the 
nation and to improve the lives and opportu- 
nities of all of us here in America. I think 
that I am serving my own district well when 
I am serving all of us well.” He pushed back 
his chair and moved back toward a sitting 
room. 

Christine Francis, of Tuscaloosa. and Bob 
Jones were married 33 years ago, That was 
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only a year or two before the young lawyer 
became the first county judge of Jackson 
County, and only a year or two before Bob 
Jones enlisted in the Navy to become a gun- 
nery officer in the Atlantic and Pacific war 
theaters. He was re-elected to the bench in 
absentia, and for several months he was on 
the legal staff of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
But the point here is that 25 of those 33 years, 
Christine Jones has, so to phrase it, been in 
Congress, too—a  Washington-Scottsboro 
housewife, and apparently as comfortable in 
one spot as the other. 

“I like them both,” she always insists. 
“When I am here, I seem to let Washington 
bide its time; when I am there, necessity 
requires that I give the capital routine 
precedence.” 

After a quarter-century, in which time 
Representative Jones has become the 30th 
ranking member of the 435-member House, 
the Joneses have come to know scores of 
Washington figures well. Mrs. Jones loves to 
cite the idiosyncrasies and mannerisms of 
friends and political figures they know, but 
her judgments are not cutting despite the 
clear eye with which she observes the chang- 
ing capital scene. 

Christine Jones has a knack of making 
almost anyone feel at ease; she is full of an 
instinctive kindness; and she knows how to 
cook for men. 

She is ready for the legislative and polit- 
ical year ahead, one gathers, if but for the 
reason that a quarter-century has led her 
to understand the need for accepting routine 
gracefully and sensing that routine is the 
thing that moves the day even in high places. 

But the other day—with the time for the 
return to Washington almost upon her— 
Christine Jones, too, stood looking out upon 
the Scottsboro homegrounds, and at the big 
dog lying in the January sun outside. “Don’t 
you want, can’t you use another dog?” she 
said. “That's what I dislike about starting 
back up there. He just came here last Au- 
gust—he just strayed in. But he insists on 
staying, whether Bob and I are here or not.” 
She was silent for a moment. Then she said, 
“The soup is ready now. And I didn’t get 
around to making any cornbread ... Up in 
Washington, I seldom make cornbread—just 
once in awhile. But the last time I made 
some, Bob took it to his office for his lunch. 
And Nelson Rockefeller and his wife hap- 
pened to drop by and they stuck it in a pocket 
and took it along with them. I really don't 
know whether they ate it or not. Well, they 
said they did, though. A day or two later, I 
had a note from them. They said they ate 
the cornbread for breakfast. What do you 
think about that!” 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS AND 
FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS TO 
BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, following the remarks of 
the two leaders under the standing order 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes, at the conclusion 
of which the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced S. 3084 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

QUADRENNIAL REVIEW OF MILITARY 
CoMPENSATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
1971 Quadrennial Review of Military Com- 
pensation (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON MODIFICATION OF LOAN 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law 
on the modification of a loan to the Tri- 
State Generation and Transmission Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Denver, Colo.; to the Committee 
on Agriculure and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the appropriation to the Department of Agri- 
culture for “Forest Protection and Utiliza- 


tion,” Forest Service, for the fiscal year 1972, 
had been reapportioned on a basis which in- 
dicates a need for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


A letter from the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Material (Procurement and Production), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
research and development procurement ac- 
tions of $50,000 and over, for the 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


NOMINATION OF MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nominating, pursuant to 
law, John J. Gunther, Esquire, for appoint- 
ment as a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A letter from the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nominating, pursuant to 
law. Willie L. Leftwich, Esquire, for appoint- 
ment as a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conclilation Service, transmitting, 
pursuant to law a report of that Service, for 
the fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON SCIENTIFC POSITIONS 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
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transmitting; pursuant to Law, a report on 
certain scientific positions within that Ad- 
ministration, for the calendar year 1971 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Vermont; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“J.R.H. 58 


“Joint resolution expressing sympathy on 
the death of United States Senator Win- 
ston L. Prouty 


“Whereas, United States Senator Winston 
L. Prouty died September 10, 1971, at the age 
of 65; and 

“Whereas, Win Prouty was active in mu- 
nicipal, state and federal government for 
many years, having served most ably as 
mayor of his home town of Newport, as rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly from 
that city in 1941 and 1945, being elected 
Speaker in 1947, member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from 1951 to 1959, and 
of the U.S. Senate from 1959 until his death; 
and 

“Whereas, during that long and dedicated 
service to his beloved city, state and country 
he dedicated his life and his legislative con- 
cerns with humility and integrity on the 
plight of our elderly, the sick, the afflicted 
and the destitute. His thoughts and energies 
were directed on the need for educating our 
youngsters and providing meaningful em- 
ployment for the unskilled and otherwise dis- 
advantaged; and 

“Whereas, during that entire period Win 
Prouty demonstrated his leadership and 
dedication to the principles of good govern- 
ment. As he himself so aptly expressed it “A 
man cannot delegate his conscience to the 
crowd. It is as solitary as his soul”; and 

“Whereas, with the passing of the Hon- 
orable Winston L. Prouty, Vermont and the 
Nation lost a well loved citizen and a hum- 
ble and dedicated public servant, now there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives: That we express our deep sym- 
pathy and deep sense of loss on the death of 
United States Senator Winston L. Prouty; 
and be it further 

“Resolved: That the Secretary of State be 
hereby instructed to send copies of this res- 
olution to the bereaved family, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to our Con- 
gressional delegation.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3084. A bill to provide for a study and 
investigation to assess the extent of the 
damage done to the environment of South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia as the result 
of the operations of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in such countries, and to con- 
sider plans for effectively rectifying such 
damage. Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. CANNON (by request) : 

S. 3085. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
molybdenum from the national stockpile; 
and 

S. 3086. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
nickel from the national stockpile. Referred 
to the Committe on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 3087. A bill for the relief of Ana Beatriz 
Alvarado. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

8. 3088. A bill to encourage State and local 
governments to provide relief from real prop- 
erty taxes for elderly individuals. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 3089. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to strengthen the enforcement of provisions 
relating to unlawful possession or receipt of 
firearms. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Lona when he intro- 
duced this bill appear in the Recorp toward 
the end of today’s proceedings.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3090. A bill for the relief of Domingo 
Asumio. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

8. 3091. A bill to authorize the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the District of Columbia 
to conduct a study with respect to the de- 
sirability and feasibility of requiring the in- 
stallation of meters in taxicabs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and 
Mr. CooK) : 

S.J. Res. 190. A joint resolution to pro- 
vide for an extension of the term of the 
Commission on the Bankruptcy Laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S.J. Res. 191. A joint resolution designating 
the week of May 1-7, 1972, as “National Bike- 
cology Week.” Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3084. A bill to provide for a study 
and investigation to assess the extent of 
the damage done to the environment of 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia as 
the result of the operations of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in such coun- 
tries, and to consider plans for effective- 
ly rectifying such damage. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
VIETNAM WAR ECOLOGICAL DAMAGE ASSESSMENT 

ACT OF 1972 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, suppose 
we took gigantic bulldozers and scraped 
the land bare of trees and bushes at the 
rate of 1,000 acres a day or 44-million 
square feet a day until we had fiattened 
an area the size of the State of Rhode 
Island, 750,000 acres. 

Suppose we flew huge planes over the 
land and sprayed 100-million pounds 
of poisonous herbicides on the forests 
until we had destroyed an area of prime 
forests the size of the State of Massachu- 
setts or 54% million acres. 

Suppose we flew B-52 bombers over 
the land droping 500-pound bombs until 
we had dropped almost 3 pounds per per- 
son for every man, woman, and child on 
earth—8 billion pounds—and created 23 
million craters on the land measuring 
26 feet deep and 40 feet in diameter. 

Suppose the major objective of the 
bombing is not enemy troops but rather 
a vague and unsuccessful policy of har- 
assment and territorial denial called pat- 
tern or carpet bombing. 

Suppose the land destruction involves 
80 percent of the timber forests and 10 
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percent of all the cultivated land in the 
Nation. 

We would consider such a result a 
monumental catastrophe. That is what 
we have done to our ally, South Vietnam. 

While under heavy pressure the mili- 
tary finally stopped the chemical defolia- 
tion war and has substituted another 
massive war against the land itself by a 
program of pattern or carpet bombing 
and massive land clearing with a huge 
machine called a Rome Plow. 

The huge areas destroyed pockmarked, 
scorched, and bulldozed resemble the 
moon and are no longer productive. 

This is the documented story from on- 
the-spot studies and pictures done by 
two distinguished scientists, Prof. E. W. 
Pfeiffer and Prof. Arthur H. Westing. 
These are the same two distinguished sci- 
entists who made the defoliation studies 
that alerted Congress and the country to 
the grave implications of our chemical 
warfare program in Vietnam, which has 
now been terminated. 

The story of devastation revealed by 
their movies, slides, and statistics is be- 
yond the human mind to fully compre- 
hend. We have senselessly blownup, bull- 
dozed over, poisoned, and permanently 
damaged an area so vast that it literally 
boggles the mind. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, I am 
unable adequately to describe the hor- 
ror of what we have done there. 

There is nothing in the history of war- 
fare to compare with it. A “scorched 
earth” policy has been a tactic of war- 
fare throughout history, but never be- 
fore has a land been so massively altered 
and mutilated that vast areas can never 
be used again or even inhabited by man 
or animal. 
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This is impersonal, automated, and 
mechanistic warfare brought to its logi- 
cal conclusion—utter, permanent, total 
destruction. 

The tragedy of it all is that no one 
knows or understands what is happening 
there, or why, or to what end. We have 
simply unleashed a gigantic machine 
which goes about its impersonal business 
destroying whatever is there without 
plan or purpose. The finger of respon- 
sibility points everywhere but nowhere in 
particular. Who designed this policy of 
war against the land, and why? Nobody 
seems to know and nobody rationally can 
defend it. 

Those grand strategists who draw the 
lines on the maps and order the B-52 
strikes never see the face of that innocent 
peasant whose land has been turned into 
a pock-marked moon surface in 30 sec- 
onds of violence without killing a single 
enemy soldier because none were there. 
If they could see and understand the 
result, they would not draw the lines or 
send the bombers. 

If Congress knew and understood, we 
would not appropriate the money. 

If the President of the United States 
knew and understood, he would stop it 
in 30 minutes. 

If the people of America knew and 
understood, they would remove from of- 
fice those responsible for it, if they could 
ever find out who is responsible. But they 
will never know because nobody knows. 

By any conceivable standard of meas- 
urement, the cost benefit ratio of our 
program of defoliation, carpet bombing 
with B-52’s, and bulldozing is so negative 
that it simply spells bankruptcy. It did 
not protect our soldiers or defeat the 
enemy, and it has done far greater dam- 
age to our ally than to the enemy. 


MUNITIONS EXPENDITURES 
[In millions of dollars} 


South 
Laos 


South 
Vietnam 


North 
Vietnam 
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These programs should be halted im- 
mediately before further permanent 
damage is done to the landscape. 

The cold, hard, and cruel irony of it 
all is that South Vietnam would have 
been better off losing to Hanoi than win- 
ning with us. Now she faces the worst of 
all possible worlds with much of her land 
destroyed and her chances of independ- 
ent survival after we leave in grave doubt 
at best. 

This has been a hard speech to give 
and harder to write because I did not 
know what to say or how to say it—and I 
still do not know. But I do know that 
when the Members of Congress finally 
understand what we are doing there, 
neither they nor the people of this Na- 
tion will sleep well that night. 

For many reasons I did not want to 
make this speech but someone has to say 
it, somewhere, sometime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following statistics, which 
were provided by Dr. Arthur H. Westing 
and which will appear in a forthcoming 
publication, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL INDOCHINA 


[In millions of pounds} 


Air Surface 


Total 
munitions munitions 


munitions 


uui 1,777 


Total 


South 
Indochina 


Vietnam 


North 
Vietnam 


South 
Laos 


North 
Laos 


Total 


Cambodia Indochina 


60 
135 


; 200 30 
SOPOR i 310 


630 
2, 188 
4,278 
5, 866 Total... 


ECOLOGICAL IMPACT 


0 490 
0 655 


1,065 1,850 


5,583 
4344 


22, 889 


0 
115 
115 


420 
240 
760 


Area with 
“‘shrapnel'” 
(in million (in thousand 
acres) 


Number of 
craters 


Country Cin millions) 


Area 
cratered 


Earth 
displaced 
Cin million 


acres) cu. yds.) 


South Vietnam 
Military region | 
Military region Il... 
Military region IIl.. 
Military region IV.. 
North Vietnam 


IMPACT OF U.S. MUNITIONS 


{In pounds} 


Expenditure nam 


446 
1,091 


Per acre... 
Per person... 


2,500 
794) 
500) Northern Laos 
,083) | Cambodia 
(124) 
139 


B-52—ASSUMING AN AVERAGE OF 7 SORTIES PER MISSION 


[In numbers of missions} 


Military Military Military Military 
cogon region i i 


Total 
South 
Vietnam 


284 

644 

440 , 

274 366 150 


Total... 2,607 1,682 3,555 406 8,210 


Note: Although breakdowns fer 1965 and 1966 are not avail- 
able, the totals approximate 138 and 550, respectively. 


Earth 


displaced 
Cin million 
cu. yds.) 


Area with Area 
“shrapnel” cratered 
(in million (in thousand 
acres) acres) 


Number of 
craters 
Cin millions) 


242 
€ 
99 
9 
2,996 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill, “Vietnam War Ecological 
Assessment Act of 1972,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3084 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1, That this Act may be cited as 
the “Vietnam War Ecological Damage Assess- 
ment Act of 1972”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec, 2. The Congress finds that umprece- 
dented techniques of warfare have been used 
by the Armed Forces of the United States 
in th countries of South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia; that these techniques, employed 
for the purpose of denying certain territory 
to the enemy, have been extensively employed 
by such armed forces in such countries; that 
the use of such techniques has resulted and 
continues to result in the ecological de- 
struction of vast areas of those countries; 
and that the United States has a responsi- 
bility to assess the extent of the ecological 
damage inflicted in such countries and to 
consider plans for the ecological reconstruc- 
tion of the affected areas of such countries. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


Sec. 3. (a) The President shall undertake, 
as soon as practicable after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to enter into an appro- 
priate arrangement with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences under which arrangement 
such academy would be engaged to conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation to de- 
termine (1) the ecological effects and con- 
sequences suffered by the countries of South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia as a result of 
the operations of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in such countries, and (2) ef- 
fective ways and means of rectifying the 
damage caused to the ecology of such coun- 
tries by such operations, Any arrangement 
for the conduct of any such study and in- 
vestigation shall specifically provide for, but 
shall not be limited to, an assessment of the 
ecological effects and consequences of (1) 
aerial bombing, including so-called carpet 
bombing and concussion bombing, (2) wide 
area use of CS2 powder, and (3) bulldozing 
large areas of land with equipment known as 
“Rome Plows”. 

(b) Any arrangement entered into by the 
President with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences for conducting the study and investi- 
gation authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section shall provide for the submission di- 
rectly to the President and the Congress of a 
final report containing the results of such 
study and investigation, together with rec- 
ommendations for plans for the effective re- 
construction of those areas of South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia ecologically damaged 
or destroyed by operations of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, not later than 
six months after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. Such report shall be made public. 

(c) On and after the date that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences enters into an 
arrangement with the President for the con- 
duct of the study and investigation author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section, each 
department, agency, and instrumentality of 
the Government shall furnish to the National 
Academy of Sciences such information as 
the chairman of the study group designated 
by the National Academy of Sciences to con- 
duct such study and investigation considers 
necessary to carry out such study and in- 
vestigation. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, not 
to exceed $10,000,000. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3088. A bill to encourage State and 
local governments to provide relief from 
real property taxes for elderly individ- 
uals. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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PROPERTY TAX RELIEF FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, rapidly ris- 
ing property taxes are a serious problem 
in the United States. Many taxpayers 
are angry at the continual increase, and 
with some justification. Property taxes 
have doubled—some say tripled—over 
the last decade. Logic suggests that this 
problem is all the more significant to the 
elderly and those who live on fixed 
incomes. 

In a recent speech on the floor, my 
esteemed colleague, Senator HARRISON 
WituiaMs, pointed out that in a typical 
urban household 4 percent of income is 
spent on property taxes. He then docu- 
mented the extent to which those taxes 
have a magnified effect on the elderly. 
In one Midwestern State, he said, more 
than 8,000 aged homeowners who have 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year paid 
30 percent of their total family income 
on property taxes. Others with lower in- 
come were found paying as much as 58 
percent of their income for local prop- 
erty taxes. 

This problem, Mr. President, cries out 
for redress and I am sure that those of 
us who have in the past called this issue 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
media were pleased to have President 
Nixon highlight the problem in his state 
of the Union message. 

While the details of the President’s 
proposal are not available it is clear that 
he will propose some solution. I hope it 
is a viable and fully adequate answer to 
a most difficult dilemma. I look forward 
to the specifics from the White House. 

But in the meantime I wish to intro- 
duce a bill which may offer the germ of a 
solution. I do not consider this measure 
to be the final word. It is a suggestion 
only on which hearings can be based, and 
I hope some relief for our elderly worked 
out. 

First of all my bill would only affect the 
8 million Americans over 65 who are 
homeowners. Since most of them have 
low, fixed retirement incomes they suffer 
most when real estate taxes are raised. 
Some States have recognized this prob- 
lem and granted exemptions to their eld- 
erly citizens. But because of the tortured 
condition of State budgets at this time, 
most States can ill afford the losses in in- 
come that would result from the exemp- 
tion of all or part of the property taxes 
paid by the elderly. 

In introducing this bill, I accept the 
assumption that the property tax is par- 
ticularly damaging because it is regres- 
sive in nature. My bill would therefore re- 
quire the Federal Government to replace, 
within limits, the amount of collected 
money a State would lose in granting a 
property exemption to the elderly. These 
losses would be made up with general tax 
revenues. Philosophically, this would re- 
place to a degree the regressive property 
tax in favor of the progressive Federal in- 
come tax. 

To describe the bill more specifically, it 
requires that if a State enacts legislation 
to exempt from taxation the first $5,000 
in actual value of the property held by 
one of its over-65 citizens, the Federal 
Government would be obligated to re- 
place these funds. However, the Federal 
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Government’s replacement of these 
funds would not be on a one-to-one basis. 
The bill contains a ratio of reimburse- 
ment formula which favors the lowering 
of effective property tax rates in general. 

Since most real estate taxes are im- 
posed on a local basis, States would be 
responsible to certify to the Treasury 
such amounts as it has lost by extending 
a $5,000 exemption on the property taxes 
of its senior citizens. The Secretary 
would pay the State the amount of the 
qualified reduction attributable to the 
exemption plus: 

First, 13 percent of the qualified reduc- 
tion, if the applicable tax rate does not 
exceed $1 per $100 of actual value of the 
property. 

Second, 12 percent of the qualified re- 
duction, if the applicable tax rate exceeds 
$1 but does not exceed $2 per $100 of 
actual value of the property. 

Third, 11 percent of the qualified re- 
duction, if the applicable tax rate exceeds 
$2 but does not exceed $3 per $100 of 
actual value of the property. 

Fourth, 10 percent of the qualified 
reduction, if the applicable tax rate ex- 
ceeds $3 but does not exceed $4 per $100 
of actual value of the property. 

Fifth, 7 percent of the qualified 
reduction if the applicable tax rate ex- 
ceeds $4 but does not exceed $5 per $100 
of actual value of the property, and 

Sixth, 5 percent of the qualified re- 
duction if the applicable tax rate is $5 
or more per $100 of actual value of the 
property. 

The bill provides, however, that in 
no case shall the qualified reduction at- 
tributable to the exemption plus the 
bonus exceed $200 per over-65 property 
taxpayer in the State. 

In short, the bill provides positive in- 
centives to the States to enact senior cit- 
izen exemptions for the first $5,000 ac- 
tual value of real property on the assur- 
ance that the Federal Government would 
replace these funds from general rev- 
enues, and would also pay a bonus of up 
to 13 percent depending on the effective 
tax rates within the States. States would 
certify these amounts to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary would pay 
over to the State such funds as are in- 
dicated by the States, provided, of course, 
the State gives assurance that the Fed- 
eral money will be paid over to the ap- 
propriate political subdivisions of the 
State. As cost control, the Secretary 
would not be allowed to pay to the State 
more than $200 per certified over-65 
property taxpayer. 

As I have stated, I have no illusions 
that this bill is the entire answer to 
the problem of increasing property taxes. 
Perhaps also the amounts in the bill will 
have to be changed. But I do hold that 
the philosophy of this bill, which seeks to 
substitute the progressive income tax for 
the regressive property tax, is sound— 
that this is the right way to go—if we 
are to help our senior citizens whose 
fixed retirement incomes in recent years 
have been ripped to shreds by the twin 
buzz saws of inflation and escalating real 
estate taxes. 

Finally I would ask unanimous con- 
sent to have entered in the Recorp at 
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this point an article by Columnist Sylvia 
Porter entitled “Property Taxes Become 
Crushing,” and an article from the 
July 12, 1971, edition of U.S. News and 
World Report which serves to show the 
dimensions of the problem of increasing 
property taxes. 

I send my bill to the desk and request 
its proper referral. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPERTY TAXES BECOME CRUSHING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The strong controls of Phase 2 must mod- 
erate the pace of upsurge in over-all hous- 
ing costs, but they cannot even touch one 
of the most painful and ever more expensive 
items in our lives—property taxes. These 
taxes will not be frozen, not ever. And prop- 
erty taxes will continue rising—for several 
reasons—for the foreseeable future. 

Simply to suggest the intensity of the 
squeeze on many of us, in all income groups 
and all age brackets: 

Our total property tax bill hit $37.5 bil- 
lion in 1970, up 35 percent since 1967 alone, 
a@ rate nearly twice the average increase in 
the cost of living during the period. And 
the pace is quickening: 1970's bill was nearly 
12 percent higher than 1960's. 

In many cities, the property taxes on a 
medium-priced house and lot have crossed 
$1,000 a year. In virtually every major city, a 
homeowner's property taxes now exceed $500 
@ year. 

Some cities and towns have raised tax 
assessments as much as 20 to 25 percent in 
a single year, and in some cases reassess- 
ments designed to spread the tax burden 
have meant doubling, tripling or even quad- 
rupling the taxes of certain homeowners. 

Next to your mortgage payment your tax 
bill today is likely to be your biggest home- 
ownership cost, and property taxes have for 
years been among the fastest rising items in 
total living costs. The Washington-based 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations reported not long ago that the city 
family pays an average of $1 in $25 earned 
by the household on local property taxes, 
including the taxes hidden in the rent of 
non-homeowners. 

Why, Obviously, behind soaring property 
taxes are the rising costs of health, educa- 
tion, welfare and public services, Contribut- 
ing are rising crime rates and mounting 
needs for more and better paid police. Part 
of the pattern is the rising need for more 
and better paid firemen, road construction 
and sanitation workers, similar workers. 

On top of this, many towns and cities are 
struggling under staggering interest loads on 
bond debts run up to build schools, help fi- 
nance new hospitals and transit systems, 
comply with tough new Federal, state and 
local antipollution laws, satisfy the demands 
of the public for a cleaner environment. 

Making the massive burden feel even 
heavier is the fact that many homeowners 
are carrying too much of the load, and many 
too little. The injustices and the inequities 
as follows: 

Our elderly, for instance—for many of 
whom school ended after the 8th, 10th or 
12th year, who tend to use expensive high- 
ways much less than younger Americans and 
who are least able to bear any extra finan- 
cial burdens—are probably the hardest hit 
of all. 

Numbers of elderly, in fact, are being com- 
pelled to give up owning and living in their 
own homes primarily because they can’t take 
the climbing property taxes. 

Farmers also are often victims, especially 
in recreation-oriented areas where land is 
increasingly being assessed and taxed on the 
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basis of its real estate potential, instead of 
its meager return as pure farm land. 

In a cross-section of cities and towns, the 
poorest are shouldering a disproportionately 
large share of property taxes while mobile 
homeowners—whose homes are taxed as per- 
sonal property rather than in the form of 
real estate taxes—are not bearing their full 
share of local tax costs. 

And while those citizens who have fled to 
suburban bedroom communities may squawk 
about their own property taxes, they also are 
escaping the heavy burdens in the cities to 
which they commute daily to earn their 
incomes. 

All sorts of suggestions are being tossed 
around. One would junk the property tax 
system entirely by “piggy-backing” on state 
incomes taxes and giving the states respon- 
sibility for paying certain costs now being 
borne by cities and towns. Another would 
have the federal government take over re- 
sponsibility for paying public school costs in 
the nation’s 25 biggest cities. A third, cited 
recently by Norman Karsh, executive director 
of President Nixon’s Commission on School 
Finance, would equalize tax rates for educa- 
tion throughout the United States and would 
have the states in areas of low property 
values kick in extra funds. And, of course, 
pressure continues for more federal revenue 
sharing. 

But while the system remains as is—which 
it will for quite a while—can you, a house- 
hunter, curb the cost of your property taxes? 
Indeed, you can. 


RISING TAXES ON HOMES, AND THE SEARCH FOR 
A Way OUT 

Anger over real estate taxes is boiling up, 
setting off a scramble for alternatives. A new 
study reveals a wide range in burdens on 
homeowners. 

A homeowners’ revolt against rising prop- 
erty taxes is forcing cities to seek other 
sources of revenue. 

How poorly they are succeeding is sug- 
gested by the fact that the real estate tax 
still accounts for $8.50 of each $10 in local 
taxes collected. 

In most cities beset by soaring expenses, 
property owners have been hit by a long 
string of property-tax boosts. 

A look at what is happening has just been 
made public by the International City Man- 
agement Association and other local-govern- 
ment organizations. They conducted a sur- 
vey of cities all over the country. Some of the 
findings: 

The typical property tax on a house and 
lot with a sale value of $25,000 was $595 in the 
year ended in mid-1969. A Census Bureau 
study for the year ended in mid-1966 indi- 
cated a typical tax of $495 on that home. 

The tax tends to be higher in suburbs than 
in central cities—typically $632 for a $25,000 
home in the outskirts, against $563 in the 
city. 

Mark Keane, executive director of the city- 
management group, ascribed the difference to 
school levies. “On the average,” he said, “the 
suburbs raise almost $100 more in school 
taxes per $25,000 home than the central 
cities.” 

Property taxes vary, too, from area to area. 
For Northeastern cities surveyed, the typical 
tax on a $25,000 home was $851, more than 
40 per cent above the nationwide average. 
For Southern cities, the typical real estate 
tax on such a home was $450—nearly a 
fourth below average. 

Size of communities also shows up as a 
factor. The smallest cities studied—with pop- 
ulations of 25,000 to 50,000—had a typical 
tax of $702 on a $25,000 home. Lowest level 
was in cities with more than 500,000 popu- 
lation, a typical tax of $534. 

The list of cities on page 71 shows the 
wide spread in homeowners’ tax burdens. 
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SPREADING REVOLT 


Cities that depend most heavily on the 
real estate levy for revenue find boosts now 
are coming with increasing difficulty as 
voters’ ire grows. 

In States that require voter approval in 
tax referendums, rejections have been fre- 
quent recently. In some communities—in 
Ohio, for example—schools have been shut 
down for varying periods because voters have 
withheld operating funds. 

Recently, the plight of homeowners has 
been cited more and more in support of pro- 
posais for the Federal Government to share 
its revenues with State and local units. On 
June 25, President Nixon told an audience: 

“Approximately 70 per cent of Americans 
over 65 own their own homes. This means 
that the growing burden of property taxes 
falls on their shoulders with special weight. 

“When a person retires, his income goes 
down—and so do most of his tax bills. But 
his property taxes keep right on climbing— 
and he may even be forced out of the home 
he has paid for. This is one reason I want 
revenue sharing.” 


RELIEF SOUGHT 


Nearly everywhere, property-owner com- 
plaints and local-government frustrations 
have become commonplace, In the past week 
or so— 

Homeowners in Florida’s Dade County, 
which includes Miami, have complained 
bitterly about increases in property assess- 
ments—up to 27 per cent or more in 1971 
over 1970, 

Georgia’s municipal association and county 
commissioners’ association have urged that 
the State's sales tax be boosted from 3 per 
cent to 4 in order to make way for property- 
tax relief. 

In Virginia, civic and political groups have 
called on a State tax commission to relieve 
property owners by pushing for a law giv- 
ing localities power to impose a piggyback 
surtax on top of the State’s income tax. 

On June 28, Philadelphia’s school board 
adopted a new budget calling for elimination 
of all extracurricular activities—including 
sports, music, art, dramatics and debating— 
and the use of school facilities after school 
hours. 

For local officials, County Judge William O. 
Beach, of Montgomery County, Tennessee, 
summed it all up recently when he said: 

“The painful fact is that we have reached 
the limits of political tolerance with respect 
to property taxation.” 

How Property Taxes VARY 

Note.—All figures, which are for 1968-69— 
latest available—have been compiled in a 
Survey by the International City Manage- 
ment Association, the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, the National Association 
of Counties—the National League of Cities 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
Included are all cities of 50,000 or more pop- 
ulation responding to the survey question- 
naire. 


TYPICAL TAX ON HOUSE AND LOT WITH A SALE 
VALUE OF $25,000 


Albuquerque, N.M 
Alexandria, Va 
Amarillo, Tex 
Anaheim, Calif 
Atlanta, Ga..._ 
Aurora, Colo... 


Baton Rouge, La 
Beaumont, Tex 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Boulder, Colo 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, Calif 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Dubuque, Ia 
Duluth, Minn 


Glendale, Calif 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
ireensbore, N O-ora 


Newport News, 
New York, N.Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. 
Norfolk, Va_.-- 
Norwalk, Calif 
Oakland, Calif 
Odessa, Tex 
Ogden, Utah 
Ontario, Calif 
Orange, Calif 
Overland Park, Kans. 
Oxnard, Calif 
Peoria, Ill 


AORE NOG inea 
Redwood City, Calif 
Richmond, Calif 
Roanoke, 

Rock Island, Ill 
Roseville, Mich 
Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Clara, Calif 


South Bend, Ind 
South Gate, Calif 


Springfield, 
Stockton, Calif 


Wichita Falls, Tex 
Wyoming City, Mich 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3091. A bill to authorize the Public 
Service Commission of the District of 
Columbia to conduct a study with respect 
to the desirability and feasibility of re- 
quiring the installation of meters in taxi- 
cabs in the District of Columbia. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to authorize a study to 
properly determine whether the present 
zone-fare system should be replaced by 
a meter-fare system for the taxicabs that 
are registered to operate in the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill, essentially a housekeeping 
measure, will circumvent a rider that 
has inexplicably but perennially been at- 
tached to the House Appropriations bill 
for the District of Columbia. The rider 
was a topic of discussion in the recent 
Senate-House conference which met to 
resolve differences in the appropriations 
bills for the District of Columbia for fis- 
cal year 1972. It was determined that the 
most expeditious manner in which to re- 
solve a situation that I feel is detrimental 
to cabdrivers and riders alike was to 
introduce this legislation. The law, as it 
presently reads, intimately and adversely 
affects the 11,000-plus hackers in this 
city. If enacted, this legislation would 
simply permit the Public Service Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment to apply its expertise and un- 
dertake a study to determine if the in- 
stallation of meters is in the best public 
interest. For 40 years, the Commission 
has been denied the funds to conduct the 
very type study that the Commission was 
designed to undertake. It is my firm be- 
lief that the administrative agencies of 
the District government are more appro- 
priate bodies in matters such as this than 
any congressional committee. 

While all of us have been made keenly 
aware of the shortcomings of the taxicab 
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industry in this city at one time or an- 
other, I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with the plight of the taxicab 
drivers during the most recent hearings 
on the District budget. The rationale of 
the driver’s position is sound and it be- 
comes all the more tenable in light of the 
rumors that circulate relating to the 
origin of the rider on the appropriations 
bill. One of the more ludicrous reasons 
given is that the Congress continues to 
enact the provision so that the Nation’s 
legislators cam commute from the May- 
flower or Madison Hotels to Capitol Hill 
for the minimum fare. Contrasted to such 
reasoning, is the drivers’ position that 
they want only that which every cab- 
driver in every other major metropolitan 
area of the country already has—reason- 
able compensation based on the time ex- 
pended as well as for the services ren- 
dered. With the enactment of this legis- 
lation, the Commission will be permitted 
to make the proper determination. 

At present, there are 11,563 cabdrivers 
licensed to operate taxis in the District 
of Columbia. There are 9,276 automobiles 
that are registered to operate as cabs in 
the city. While the numbers would ap- 
pear to be adequate to meet the needs 
of the city, all too often and always dur- 
ing rush hours and in the outlying parts 
of the city, it is nearly impossible to hail 
a cab. The most obvious reason is that 
the present zone system makes it possible 
to ride several miles in heavy traffic with- 
in the same subzone for the minimum 
fare of 60 cents. Ironically, it is also pos- 
sible to ride for less than 1 mile but 
through three zones and be obligated to 
pay $1.45. The fare that one has to pay 
may have little to do with the distance 
that is traveled. More importantly, the 
fare that the driver now receives has no 
direct relationship to the time he has 
expended. Whether a trip takes 5, 15, or 
50 minutes, the driver is now often en- 
titled to the same fare. The net result is 
that the public has the fewest number 
of cabs available when the public’s need 
is greatest. 

It is estimated that 85 to 95 percent 
of all the drivers in the District operate 
their cabs on a part-time basis. The 
most recent study by the Public Service 
Commission in 1971 indicated that the 
drivers averaged 4.33 hours of work per 
day. From another point of view, it 
means that only a very small portion of 
the drivers are full-time professionals. 
While this may be convenient for the 
student who seeks part-time work or for 
the government employee who seeks to 
supplement his income, driving a cab in 
the District of Columbia will not support 
a family in the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton area unless the driver works far in 
excess of 40 hours per week. In the same 
Commission study it was found that the 
net revenue per hour is $3.02. It is far 
less during rush hour. The average rev- 
enue per trip in Washington is $1.20, 
while in New York City, the average rev- 
enue per trip is in excess of $2. It is in- 
teresting to note that the starting salary 
for a driver for the D.C. Transit is $4.64 
per hour in addition to group benefits 
that the common hacker is unable to 
obtain. 

This measure affects not only the cab- 
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drivers: the riders and potential riders 
are equally affected. 

While I cannot forecast the study's 
conclusions, I would render a guess that 
if the Commission does find that the 
meter system is preferable, the citizens 
of this city will see more cabs when they 
are needed most and will see fewer “On 
Call” signs in the windshields of cabs. 
More persons would be attracted to full- 
time employment if such employment 
would insure equal compensation at all 
times of the day for the time at the 
task. If drivers were to be paid for their 
time, fewer pedestrians would stand 
stranded at distant points or in bad 
weather. 

If the Public Service Commission were 
to eliminate the present system, which 
has 26 zones and subzones, and varying 
charges for different zones with single 
and group rates, then visitors would leave 
our Nation’s Capital less confused and 
more secure in the feeling that they had 
not been “had” by a cabdriver. It is not 
a problem for visitors alone. Few native 
Washingtonians know where one zone 
begins and another leaves off. 

While I do not question the integrity 
of most of our cabdrivers there exists 
under our present system not only the 
opportunity to cheat an unknowing pub- 
lic but also the governments involved. 
There is strong incentive to under- 
report fare receipts. This incentive is in- 
creased by a system which underpays the 
honest man and places a premium on less 
than honest accounting practices. Are 
we asking the taxpayers of America to 
subsidize our taxi services? I should hope 
not. 

Increased regularization of personnel 
would also permit them to protect them- 
selves against potential profiteering by 
franchisers, financiers, and insurers. 

I urge my colleagues to review the pro- 
posed legislation and to act upon it in an 
expeditious manner. 

I request at this time, Mr. President, 
that a recent news article in the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the RECORD, not 
only because it is material and relevant 
to this legislation, but laso because it is 
a fine example of responsible, innovative, 
investigative reporting. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tr’s A RARE DISTRICT HACKER WHO VENTURES 
INTO SOUTHEAST 
(By Robert F. Levey) 

Complaint One: Christmas Day, corner of 
Mt. Pleasant and Lamont Streets NW. A 
woman hails a cab and asks to go to 2400 
80th St SE, in Anacostia. The driver says 
he doesn’t know the way. 

Complaint Two: Jan. 3, 25th Street and 
Good Hope Road SE. A woman hails a cab 
at morning rush hour, and asks to go to 
the Commerce Department. The driver hunts 
on side streets for 10 minutes for other 
downtown-bound fares to share the cab. 
When the woman complains that she'll be 
late for work, the driver rasps: “Lady; I’m 
the driver.” 

Complaint Three: Jan, 2, 7:30 p.m., 8th 
Street and Virginia Avenue SE. A mother 
and daughter and six relatives are standing 
on the corner, The mother hails a cab, but 
just she and her daughter get in. The driver 
refuses to take them. “I thought I was go- 
ing to get six of you,” he says. 
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These three complaints are all on file with 
the city government. They were filed by citi- 
zens against cab drivers. The city’s records— 
and a Washington Post experiment—indicate 
that they are not atypical. 

Almost twice a day, the city’s public vehi- 
cle services department logs a written com- 
plaint from a citizen against a local cab 
driver. 

About 80 per cent of the complaints that 
reach his office involve drivers who refuse 
to transport passengers, said Charles Mor- 
gan, head of the department. And 95 per 
cent of those complaints, Morgan said, are 
filed by black women who have been re- 
fused rides to or from Southeast Wash- 
ington. 

The law governing trips to Southeast, or 
anywhere else in the city, is clear; once a 
passenger is in a cab, he or she must be 
taken to the stated destination. 

It is illegal to use “on call” or “off duty” 
signs to avoid certain passengers or areas of 
town. 

It is illegal to “shop” for passengers or 
destinations, as many complaints charge that 
drivers do at Union Station, major hotels and 
the bus terminals. 

And it is illegal to, as drivers call it, “play 
the zones"”—avoid passengers who are hailing 
just to the “cheap” side of a zone boundary, 
or drop passengers just to the expensive side. 

Violators face a possible fine of $300 and/or 
90 days in jail. “But it goes on, it sure does,” 
said Maurice J. Harmon, a complaint investi- 
gator for the city. 

To test just how much it does go on, The 
Washington Post performed an experiment 
for 2% hours last Thursday afternoon. 

Three Post employees volunteered—Roberta 
Bright and Sonja Chavis, who are black, and 
Peter McLennan, who is white. 

The three volunteers spaced themselves 
along the 2100 block of Virginia Avenue NW, 
near the State Department. Simultaneously, 
they hailed passing cabs. 

Each volunteer would ask to be taken to 
an address in the farthest reaches of South- 
east Washington. After the cab was about 
four blocks down the street, each volunteer 
would say he or she had forgotten something, 
and would ask to return to the State Depart- 
ment. Then the process would be repeated. 

The volunteers started 36 trips between 
them, 

Three times, drivers flatly refused to go 
to Southeast—once for each volunteer. 

Three other times, after they had heard 
the destination, drivers said they could not 
take the volunteer, listing various reason for 
not doing so. 

In the first case, the driver said “Aw, gee, 
I can’t take you down there . . . I've got to 
get my windshield wiper fixed.” It wasn’t 
raining at the time. 

In the second case, the driver said he re- 
membered he had an appointment five min- 
utes later. 

In the third case, the driver said he didn’t 
know where 2018 Savannah Pl. SE was. But 
after the volunteer had asked to return to 
the State Department, he said he had once 
lived on Savannah Street SE—two blocks 
away from the requested destination. 

Five other drivers complained sponta- 
neously and out loud about the Southeast 
run (“It’s like going out of the country,” 
one said). At least 10 others looked pained 
or shook their heads slowly from side to 
side, the volunteers said. One man was so 
relieved when he was asked to return to 
State that he exhaled and said: “Saved by 
the bell.” 

On the other hand, almost all of the other 
drivers were extremely courteous. Two in- 
sisted on waiting in the State Department 
driveway while the volunteer went to fetch 
the “forgotten” item. Another was so con- 
cerned at the volunteer’s failing memory 
that he gave her the name and address of a 
mental discipline school. 
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Drivers—both black and white—would 
invariably pick up Peter McLennon, the 
white volunteer, first. And after they had 
returned to the State Department from what 
turned out to be a 10-block ride, drivers 
consistently charged the two black women 
more than they charged McLennan. 

The charge for the 10-block ride varied 
from 50 cents to $1.45. The proper charge, 
for a ride within one zone was 60 cents. 

All the volunteers were instructed to ask 
when they got back to the State Department, 
“What do I owe you?” Neither woman ended 
up paying less than 60 cents; McLennan 
twice paid 50 cents and one paid nothing. 

Nor did all the cabbies agree on what it 
would have cost to get to Southeast. 

Most quoted a fare of $1.80, which is cor- 
rect. However, the driver of a Diamond cab 
licensed to William Gibbons quoted $2.30, 
and drivers of cabs licensed to Philip J. 
Gordon and William F. Manuel quoted $2.20. 
(The names were copied from licenses dis- 
played in the cabs.) And one driver, whose 
license was not displayed—itself a viola- 
tion—quoted $2.55. 

Counting refusals to transport, licenses 
that were not displayed and overcharges on 
the short trip to and from State, 20 of the 36 
drivers in the experiment broke the law. 

Two dozen cabbies interviewed this week 
have a standard—and understandable—ex- 
planation for their reluctance to go to South- 
east. 

They say they have only a small chance of 
getting a tip. They say they’re afraid of 
robbery. They say they face an almost certain 
empty run back downtown. And they say that 
many Southeast-bound passengers can’t pay 
the fare. 

“What am I out here for, the love of it?” 
asked Jim Madison, as he waited for a fare 
one afternoon near the Mayflower Hotel. 
“This is a business.” 

The city’s taxicab industry group, which 
represents 43 companies and associations, re- 
cently has adopted a program for avoiding 
abuses of the rules, according to its presi- 
dent, William J. Wright. 

The group advocates more hack inspectors 
on the streets. There are now three, accord- 
ing to Morgan. Two years ago, when enforce- 
ment of hack rules still was the duty of 
the police, there were 15. 

The group also favors a change in the fare 
structure to allow drivers to charge full fares 
to each passenger on a group ride from 4 p.m. 
until the end of morning rush hour the next 
day. 

The change in fares, Wright said, “would 
encourage more cabs to be on the street,” 
would make night work profitable, and might 
help eliminate the Southeast problem. 

Morgan said that 95 per cent of the city’s 
12,000 licensed drivers do business honestly. 
It is the other 5 per cent, he said, “who run 
up files.” 

“It's the newcomers, those new to the area, 
who cause most of the trouble,” Morgan 
said. In general, he said, the industry here 
is “a lot better than it used to be.” 

“But I get phone calls from the public that 
you wouldn't believe," Morgan said. 

In Our Town Ir TAKES 
CATCH CAB 


Here, according to several black women in- 
terviewed in offices and on streets in down- 
town Washington, are some ways to beat the 
resistance of cab drivers: 

Don’t just stand on a downtown street, 
particularly at night, and hope for the best. 
Go into the revolving door of a hotel, go 
all the way around and come back out, and 
then ask the doorman for a cab. 

When going to Southeast from Northwest, 
phone, rather than hail, a cab. And tell the 
dispatcher your destination is Capitol Hill, 
not Congress Heights. It costs an extra quar- 
ter for the radio cab, but it cam save an 
hour. 


A Trick To 
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When going from Southeast elsewhere, try 
if possible to carry a large purse or satchel. 
Drivers may think it’s a suitcase, and “read” 
you for an airport fare. 

If possible, hail cabs in groups. Some driv- 
ers will take a group ride to Southeast for 
$5 when they won't take an individual for 
$1.45. 

Never tell a driver after you get in that 
you're going “down to Southeast, just take 
the 1lth Street Bridge and I'll show you.” He 
will think you can't pay the fare. Give him a 
street address, and sound sure of yourself. 

Get in the front seat when the cab pulls 
over. The driver is less likely to refuse you 
if he has to look directly at you. 

If you're downtown, hail from the “wrong” 
side of the street. The driver may think 
you're a maid heading for Georgetown, or & 
nurse going to Georgetown University 
Hospital. 

Use your femininity. If you have two chil- 
dren waiting at home, tell the driver you 
have six. 

Tip, always, if you can. The driver may 
get a newfound good impression of South- 
easterners, and you're bound to need an- 
other cab sometime. 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S.J. Res. 191. A joint resolution desig- 
nating the week of May 1-7, 1972, as 
“National Bikecology Week.” Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL BIKECOLOGY WEEK 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution calling upon the Pres- 
ident to proclaim the week of May 1-7, 
1972, as National Bikecology Week. An 
identical resolution is being introduced 
today in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman SEYMOUR HALPERN and 24 
House cosponsors. 

National Bikecology Week is the brain- 
child of a California-based organization, 
Friends for Bikecology. The aim of 
Friends for Bikecology is to promote a 
more balanced transportation system 
that places less stress on the environ- 
ment. The bicycle, which produces no 
harmful emissions and causes no noise, 
is an ideal component for a more ecolog- 
ically-oriented national transportation 
system. National Bikecology Week is de- 
signed to focus public attention on the 
environmental and personal benefits to 
be gained from bicycling. 

Last May 8, organizations and individ- 
uals in nearly 50 cities across the Nation 
participated in National Bikecology Day 
through “bike-ins” and other commu- 
nity activities. This year it is anticipated 
that more than 200 cities will feature 
bikecology events during National Bike- 
cology Week. Friends for Bikecology has 
informed me that five Governors have 
already issued proclamations establish- 
ing National Bikecology Week in their 
States, and many more State proclama- 
tions are expected. 

National Bikecology Week can help to 
establish that the bicycle is a viable al- 
ternative to the automobile as a means of 
transportation, particularly for short 
distances. Friends for Bikecology has in- 
formed me that 60 percent of all automo- 
bile trips in the United States are for 
distances of 5 miles or less. Conceiv- 
ably the bicycle could be substituted for 
a good many of these short automobile 
trips. 

Secretary of Transportation John 
Volpe has been quoted as saying: 
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As far as I'm concerned, .. . bicycles have 
equal rights wtih automobiles on our city 
streets. 


Under his leadership, the Department 
of Transportation has been working 
with the District of Columbia to make 
Washington, D.C. a “model bicycle city.” 
With safe, physically separate bicycle 
routes available to bicyclists, the bicycle 
will become an essential and lasting 
means of commuter transportation in 
our cities. 

I am fully convinced that the sudden 
increase in the populartity and use of the 
bicycle is not a fad. Bicycle manufac- 
turers sold nearly 8.5 million bicycles in 
1971, compared to 3.7 million in 1960. 
More than a third of the bicycles sold 
last year were for adults, whereas prior 
to 1971 only 15 percent of the bicycle 
market was adult oriented. This abrupt 
and significant shift in the age of bicycle 
purchasers points to an increased use 
of the bicycle as a means of transpor- 
tation. 

This year the bicycle industry expects 
to sell 10 million new bicycles. With the 
repeal of the excise tax and with the 
import surcharge, I have estimated that 
the domestic automobile industry will 
sell approximately 8.6 million new cars 
in 1972. If these estimates are realized, 
1972 will be distinguished as the year 
when Americans bought more bicycles 
than automobiles. 

With the need to reduce the amount 
of harmful automobile emissions that 
pollute our air and impair our health 
becoming more acute each day, we must 
develop a more balanced national trans- 
portation system. Our dependence on the 
automobile must be lessened. National 
Bikecology Week, by focusing public 
attention on the environmental benefits 
of the bicycle, can be an important step 
in the direction of a more balanced na- 
tional transportation system—one which 
provides many viable alternatives to the 
automobile. I wholeheartedly support the 
concept of “bikecology,” and I urge the 
Senate to join me in this effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my resolution 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. J. Res. 191 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, 

Whereas, nearly 80 million Americans are 
bicycling today, almost twice as many as & 
decade ago; and 

Whereas, the health and the quality of life 
of urban Americans are increasingly threat- 
ened by congestion and air pollution; and 

Whereas, the automobile is the major 
source of air pollution and congestion in our 
urban areas; and 

Whereas, the bicycle is an efficient, non- 
polluting and healthful alternative to the 
automobile as a means of commuter trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas, it is in the national interest to 
promote a more balanced transportation sys- 
tem that places less stress on our environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas, this national interest can be en- 
hanced by encouraging the use of the bicycle 
and focusing public attention on the indi- 
vidual and community benefits that can be 
gained from bicycling; now Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the week of May 1-7, 1972, 
is designated as National Bikecology Week 
and the President is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 245—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
reported the following 


on Commerce, 
resolution: 
S. Res. 245 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1972, through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1973, in its discretion (1) to make 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $1,233,- 
800.00, of which amount (1) not to exceed 
$35,000.00 shall be available for the procure- 
ment of the services of individual consul- 
tants, or organizations thereof (as author- 
ized by section 202 (i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended), and 
(2) not to exceed $10,000.00 shall be avail- 
able for the training of the professional staff 
of such committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof (under procedures specified by sec- 
tion 202 (j) of such Act). 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the Committee, or its Chairman, from March 
1, 1972, through February 28, 1973, is author- 
ized in its, or his discretion, (1) to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
witnesses and production of correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; (2) to hold 
hearings; (3) to sit and act in any time or 
place during the sessions, recesses and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate; (4) to ad- 
minister oaths; and (5) take testimony, 
either orally or by sworn statement. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 5. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 232 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHes), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 232, 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
the remainder of the amount appropri- 
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ated for the rural electrification program 
for fiscal 1972 be immediately released 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—_AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 839 THROUGH 846 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
ALLEN) submitted eight amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 


CANCELLATION OF HEARING ON 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT RE- 
LATING TO 1972 FEED GRAIN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I wish 
to announce the cancellation of a hear- 
ing by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry which had been scheduled for 
Monday, January 31 on a substitute 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
172 to be offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY). The sub- 
stitute amendment affects the 1972 feed 
grain program and authorizes planting 
of cotton on cotton set-aside acreage. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1972, at 2 p.m., in room 2228 New 
Senate Office Building, on the following 
nominations: 

Ralph E. Erickson, of California, to 
be Assistant Attorney General, vice Wil- 
liam H. Rehnquist, resigned, to which 
office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

Dale Kent Frizzell, of Kansas, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Shiro 
Kashiwa, resigned, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Henry E. Petersen, of Maryland, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Will 
Wilson, resigned, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

This hearing will be before the full 
committee, Senator EASTLAND, chairman. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


DELAWARE REDUCES HIGHWAY 
DEATHS BY 25 PERCENT; INITI- 
ATES NEW PROGRAM AGAINST 
DRUNK DRIVERS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, last year 
the American people suffered new trag- 
edy on our Nation’s highways. The num- 
ber of persons killed in 1971 in traffic 
fatalities is estimated at 55,000, a slight 
increase from the 54,800 persons killed 
in 1970. 
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There is no need to discuss at length 
the tragic consequences of these deaths. 
The highway safety problem inflicts trag- 
edy on the families that suffer the loss of 
a loved one, The highway safety problem 
inflicts on the American public a cost 
that runs into the billions of dollars 
yearly for hospital bills, lost income, in- 
surance costs, and property damage. 

But I must tell my colleagues about 
some of the great strides the State of 
Delaware has made in reducing highway 
deaths. Our effort in Delaware seeks to 
make the First State the safest State. 
Delaware, in 1971, achieved a percent- 
age reduction in highway fatalities that 
I think should serve as a goal for every 
State. 

Through stepped-up enforcement, im- 
proved emergency services, and a cam- 
paign of public awareness, Delaware last 
year reduced the number of its traffic 
deaths by approximately 25 percent, com- 
pared with 1970. That reduction was the 
best record for any of the contiguous 
States, I understand. 

Specifically, Delaware recorded 115 
traffic deaths last year, compared with 
152 the preceding year. Of course, the 
115 deaths remain 115 deaths too many. 
We shall never achieve a truly acceptable 
highway safety program until we eradi- 
cate highway deaths entirely. 

But I do believe that the level of reduc- 
tion achieved in Delaware clearly dem- 
onstrates what law enforcement agen- 
cies and the public can achieve together 
in the effort to lessen the number of 
highway deaths. 

Highway travel must not continue to 
be a terminal disease. 

I am very proud of the accomplish- 
ments achieved under the direction of 
Governor Peterson, his Secretary of Pub- 
lic Safety, Fred W. Vetter, Jr., and the 
Federal-State Highway Safety Coordi- 
nator, William Scotten. Our State went 
out and worked hard to bring the high- 
way safety message to the public. Secre- 
tary Vetter recently spoke of the sense of 
urgency that exists in Delaware on the 
problem of highway safety. I think his 
fine statement deserves our attention: 

Every time the number goes up on our fa- 
tality boards, let’s get upset—even angry 
about it. Because it tells us we failed—and in 
a very real and personal way. We must be sure, 
however, to focus our irritation and concern 
in the right direction. Don’t just leave it to 
the police and courts to do something as if 
they were the only ones who get paid to 
worry about it. Everyone of us must develop 
an intolerance—a deep, personal, and lasting 
rejection of the driver conduct that causes 
highway deaths. I’m talking about the show- 
off behind the wheel, the chance-taker at in- 
tersections, the back road speeder, the heavy 
drinker, and the chronic rule breaker. You 
see, we're really not talking about accident 
fatalities, we're more often talking about 
death resulting from lawless and undis- 
ciplined behavior, inattentiveness, chance- 
taking, and a lack of concern for our fellow 
man—these are conscious acts, not accidents. 


Much of Delaware’s success in reduc- 
ing fatalities has come from an aware- 
ness that the drinking driver is a high- 
way menace. Without any unusual Fed- 
eral support, Delaware put together an 
effective, first-class program to get the 
drunk off the highway. 

In addition, the State now has devel- 
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oped an alcohol safety action project that 
is designed, over a 34-year period, to 
reduce by 30 percent the number of acci- 
dents associated with alcoholic beverages. 

Iam happy to announce that Governor 
Peterson has today received official noti- 
fication that the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration has approved a 
$2,292,000 grant to support this project. 

This grant is not intended to foster a 
health or a morality campaign. Rather, 
it will be a well-rounded approach to 
educate individuals on the effects of al- 
cohol on their driving. 

With this grant, Delaware should be 
able to perfect still further its various 
programs to get the drinking driver off 
the highway, creating new approaches 
that should work in many other States 
and communities. 

Specifically, Secretary Vetter’s depart- 
ment describes the Delaware project as 
involving several areas of alcohol coun- 
termeasures: 


Eight special two man police “Alcohol Pa- 
trol Unit” vehicles will be operated through- 
out the state; five by State Police, one by 
Wilmington Police, one by New Castle County 
Police, and one by the Dover Police Depart- 
ment. The cars will operate mostly during 
nighttime hours and will concentrate atten- 
tion to those locations and hours with high 
incidences of alcohol related accidents. 

Additional men are to be added to the Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles to devote much 
needed attention to those persons applying 
for relicensing following revocation for in- 
toxicated driving convictions. They will de- 
termine whether a license should be reissued 
or delayed pending satisfactory proof of a 
violator’s rehabilitation in the use of alcohol. 

Three new prosecutors are to be added to 
the staff of the Attorney General's Office to 
assure adequate coverage for contested in- 
toxicated driving (DWI) cases in courts. 

A strong and continuing public education 
and information program will be mounted to 
alert the public to the nature and size of the 
alcohol-highway problem and, hopefully, 
generate support for those activities which 
must be undertaken in order to achieve real 
success in reducing the problem. Our state- 
wide school system will be an active part of 
the education thrust. 

Discussions are now being held to deter- 
mine the most effective methods for treating 
and rehabilitating the problem drinking 
driver. Fines and/or jail sentences do little 
to correct the basic problem. We are working 
closely with personnel of the Division of 
Alcoholism Services of the Department of 
Health and Social Services in their attempts 
to secure grant funds available from the U.S. 
National Institute of Mental Health. In addi- 
tion, other groups such as the Delaware 
Safety Council are participating in these 
discussions on the rehabilitation problem. 

Continuing evaluation of our program will 
be conducted by the staff of the University of 
Delaware's Technical Services Division. 
Through this operation we hope to be able 
to not only judge the effectiveness of our 
program elements, but also contribute, 
through NHTSA, to the national body of 
knowledge on the subject of the problem 
drinking driver. 


I wish to commend Governor Peterson 
and his fine staff for preparing such a 
fine program that will save lives in our 


great State and in the Nation. Much of 
the credit must go to George Grotz who 
is director of Delaware’s Alcohol Coun- 
termeasures Office. 

With this fine record Delaware 
achieved in 1971, I hope we can look 
forward to years of further progress to- 
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ward a reduction in the number of traffic 
fatalities. 

Every Delawarean should be proud of 
the tremendous effort to lessen the dan- 
ger of highway fatalities. Yet each of us 
is also aware of what remains to be 
achieved. This new grant to Delaware 
represents a significant step toward fur- 
ther reductions in the rate of traffic 
fatalities in 1972. 


MALNUTRITION 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in 
South Carolina, we are facing up to some 
severe problems of malnutrition and in- 
adequate health care. While we are not 
proud of the terrible poverty which 
blights some areas of the State, we are 
proud of the way that both officials and 
also the poor themselves are beginning to 
unify to combat our common enemies. 
The Beaufort-Jasper Comprehensive 
Health Services, Inc., exemplifies this 
commitment to improving the living 
standard of the poor. I am very proud 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has spotlighted the Beaufort-Jasper pro- 
gram in the OEO magazine Opportunity. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA: HEALTH SERVICES COMES TO 
THE BYWAYS & BacKwoops 
(By Betty Murphy) 

You can see the sky through the roof and 
the earth through what is left of the floor. 
The view is clearer through the walls than 
out of the dingy windows. Two scrawny pigs 
grovel for garbage in the mud under the 
house and in the yard. An ancient washing 
machine struggles through its fifth laundry 
of the day on the shaky little front porch. 
The water for it and the whole house comes 
from an outdoor pump. 

Inside, a toothless woman, aged beyond 
her 33 years with the burden of bearing nine 
children in poverty, sorts tattered clothing 
on threadbare, cushionless living room 
chairs. Six of her children are playing, nap- 
ping or eating spaghetti and rice on a small 
dilapidated bed in the same room. The 
youngest, a 10-month-old baby, lies panting 
with the heat in their midst. He is recover- 
ing from pneumonia. 

A middle-aged lady in a crisp orange uni- 
form is partially responsible for the baby’s 
recovery. She took him to a doctor, treated 
him herself and brought him free medicine 
from the health center where she works. She 
has also treated the mother for pleurisy and 
given all the children medicine for worms. 
All members of the family are counted 
among her 275 patients, although she is not 
a doctor nor even a licensed nurse. 

Mrs. Azarine Thompson, a 47-year-old 
mother of six, dons her bright uniform five, 
six and sometimes seven days a week to visit 
disadvantaged patients in Beaufort County, 
South Carolina. Almost everybody in her area 
knows her by her dress, spotless white shoes 
and rectangular black bag as a family health 
worker attached to the Beaufort-Jasper Com- 
prehensive Health Services, Inc. 

Mrs. Thompson is one of 19 black, mostly 
middle-aged women who serve as Compre- 
hensive Health Services outreach workers 
among the poor in 19 target areas in rural 
Beaufort and Jasper, southern coastal coun- 
ties of South Carolina. They form the troops 
of four coordinated teams of doctors and 

and licensed practical nurses who 
work in and out of four neighborhood health 
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centers. These and other specialists with the 
OEO-funded health services program hope 
to eradicate health problems among the 25,- 
000 poor, mostly black people in the two 
counties by curative and preventive means. 

The need for health care in these counties, 
where more than 40 percent of the 61,000 
population fall below OEO poverty guide- 
lines, has long been desperate but largely 
unnoticed. Before the Comprehensive Health 
Service started operating last March, there 
were only about 21 practicing physicians in 
the 1,300 square-mile area. Arthritis, dia- 
betes, strokes, high blood pressure, pneu- 
monia and worm infestation are extremely 
common in the area. An undetermined num- 
ber of these cases have gone undetected and 
untreated because some residents, even 
whole families, have never seen a doctor in 
their lives. 

The wealth of beauty, particularly in Beau- 
fort County, is largely to blame for conceal- 
ing the poverty and disease. One is awed by 
the magnificence of stately old Southern 
mansions framed by sprightly palmetto trees 
and towering oaks dripping with Spanish 
moss. The sagging tarpaper shanty nearby 
often goes unnoticed. Another contrast to 
the poverty is the plush resort developed 
in recent years on one end of Hilton Head 
Island in Beaufort County. People who go 
there, however, seldom see the poor on the 
other side of the island. 

For generations, rich and poor, well and 
sick have lived side by side, more or less un- 
aware of one another in the two counties. 
Then in 1967, an obscure general practi- 
tioner, who had served both the wealthy and 
the destitute in the area for more than ten 
years, helped bring the plight of his poor 
patients to the attention of the entire coun- 
try. Dr. Donald Gatch testified before the 
Citizens Board of Inquiry into Hunger and 
Malnutrition in the United States at hear- 
ings held in Columbia, S.C., in November of 
that year. Then in 1968, he appeared on na- 
tional television and was interviewed by re- 
porters from South Carolina newspapers, the 
New York Times, The New Republic and 
Esquire Magazine. He told how children were 
infested by parasites and literally starving 
to death in Beaufort County. 

Following the national publicity, Sen. 
Ernest F, Hollings, accompanied by local 
government officials, visited the two coun- 
ties. “We showed them everything. We took 
them off the tree-lined highways down the 
dirt roads where the clotheless, homeless and 
the hungry live,” said Thomas C. Barnwell, 
Jr.„ project director of the Comprehensive 
Health Services and a native of Beaufort 
County. “They saw things they had never 
seen before and never imagined existed in 
this country.” 

In February 1969, Senator Hollings testi- 
fied before the Select Committee on Nutri- 
tion and Human Needs of the U.S. Senate. 
He reported that he saw, “bleak hunger and 
hovel-housing amidst disease and ignorance.” 
The Senator later discussed these conditions 
with officials of OEO’s Office of Health Affairs 
and in June, 1970, the Beaufort-Jasper Com- 
prehensive Health Services, Inc., was created 
with an OEO grant of $754,373 After nine 
months of planning, staffing, organizing and 
setting up facilities, the project opened with 
a main office in the city of Beaufort and 
three satellite health centers in Sheldon in 
Beaufort County, and Hardeeville and Grays 
in Jasper County. A fourth center on St. 
Helena Island in Beaufort County was opened 
last fall. 

The health services project, funded this 
year by OEO for $1,776,991, started out with 
a comprehensive medical team working in 
and out of each center: a doctor, one or two 
registered nurses, a licensed practical nurse, 
three to eight family health workers, a medi- 
cal records clerk and a receptionist. Two 
MEDEX, who have each served 20 years as 
military corpsmen, serve on two of the teams. 
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Recently, the project hired a dentist who 
works out of a mobile dental unit in Jasper 
County, which has only one other dentist. 
The area’s Head Start program donated $10,- 
000 toward this unit in return for dental care 
for children enrolled in the program. 

Laboratory facilities for the whole project 
are set up in one center with a well-stocked 
pharmacy in another. The centers, loaned or 
leased from the county Public Health De- 
partment, are also well equipped clinics with 
examining and treatment rooms, small labs, 
interviewing and waiting rooms. Mobile units 
or trailers alongside each center house medi- 
cal records and offices, 

“Each Comprehensive Health Service cen- 
ter is equipped as well as any good, modern 
doctor’s office in the big cities and suburbs,” 
said Dr. Jerry J. Galloway, an internist who 
was appointed medical director of the project 
last January. He works out of one of the 
centers and two black doctors, Dr. Elijah 
Washington, a native of Beaufort County, 
and Dr. Albert D. Jenkins of Charleston, 
S.C. man two of the other centers. They and 
their teams work from 8 a.m. till they see 
their last patient every weekday except for 
four days a month in two of the centers. 
The Public Health Department holds crip- 
pled children, TB, pre-natal and family plan- 
ning clinics on those days. 

All comprehensive health project services 
are free to those who earn incomes below the 
OEO poverty guidelines ($3,200 for a rural 
family of four). Physical examinations, 
treatments, medications and prescriptions 
are provided for many poor people who never 
before had access to such comprehensive 
health care. 

If patients need X-rays, operations, or 
other hospital care, they are sent to Beau- 
fort Memorial Hospital, where project doc- 
tors are on the staff. The project pays fees 
not covered by Medicaid or Medicare. Should 
a patient need more specialized care than is 
available at Beaufort Memorial, staff doctors 
send them to public hospitals in Charleston 
or Savannah. The project also holds clinics 
for Head Start and day care children and, 
during this school year, is examining and 
treating all the children in four Beaufort 
schools. All the students are from poor fam- 
ilies and have received little medical atten- 
tion. 

Comprehensive Health Services also tries 
to coordinate with other existing health 
services as much as possible. The project's 
medical personnel frequently refer patients 
to the Public Health Department clinics, a 
state-funded, four-county Coastal Empire 
Mental Health Program and Clemson Nutri- 
tional Services, which offers nutritional ed- 
ucation to people who can’t afford much 
food. 

Three local physicians and a registered 
nurse were invited to serve on the project’s 
board of directors. Professionals, business- 
men and community people make up this 
18-member governing body, advised by a 30- 
member advisory council consisting mostly 
of community people from the 19 target 
poverty areas. 

The compehensive care concept of this 
project covers the entire immediate family 
of every patient as well as individual health 
care. When an eligible patient is found by a 
family health worker or walks into a center, 
he and his whole family are registered in 
the center nearest their home. Every family 
member is given a complete physical exam- 
ination and medical histories are taken from 
them by a trained medical records clerk. 

An overall view of the total health of an 
entire family is kept before the health care 
staff constantly through several means, These 
include medical records and complete reports 
on every patient encountered by the family 
health workers. Also, team conference meet- 
ings are held by the entire medical staff at 
least twice a week at each satellite center. 
The team discusses current cases, including 
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diagnosis, treatment, prescriptions and the 
health status of the whole family. This pro- 
vides not only communication, but on-going 
education for the staff. 

The success of such team coordination is 
refiected in the work of the 19 family health 
workers. “the backbone of the whole project,” 
according to Mrs. Estelle Rodriguez, a 59- 
year-old registered nurse who has dedicated 
much of her 40 years’ nursing experience 
to rural health care, including directing and 
teaching nurses and family health workers all 
over the deep South. She now supervises all 
the Comprehensive Health Services nurses 
and family health workers in and out of the 
centers and is on call night and day to assist 
any one of them with a problem the family 
worker feels she can't handle. 

“They can treat most common ailments, 
even diabetes. And they only graduated last 
March from six months’ training in family 
health care,” said Mrs, Rodriguez, who gives 
the family workers as much extra training in 
nursing techniques as her time allows, “They 
are really growing. I don’t think I have ever 
seen a group of such strong, energetic, dedi- 
icated women as these 19 workers. Their peo- 
ple really knew what they were doing when 
they selected them for their jobs.” 

The family health workers were selected 
to serve their own home communities by 
their friends and neighbors at open com- 
munity meetings held last fall in the 19 tar- 
get areas. They work in their own and ad- 
jacent neighborhoods in areas which contain 
roughly 2,000 poor individuals who are ell- 
gible for their services. They have known 
many of these people all their lives and know 
intimately the problems of being poor for 
they all came from families with incomes 
below the poverty guidelines. 

“Making contact with people I didn’t know 
in my area was easy. I understand them and 
they understand me,” said Mrs. Sarah Doug- 
las, a 47-year-old mother of six who has 
lived in Beaufort County for more than 25 
years. Although she never had formal nurse's 
training, Mrs. Douglas has practiced home 
nursing with needy neighbors most of her 
adult life. She used a medical encyclopedia 
and a first aid book before becoming a family 
health worker. She received twice as many 
votes as any other applicant at her election 
and had the highest achievement record in 
the health care course. 

“I feel this is the work of the Lord. We 
are His hands, eyes and helpers. We have to 
have a feeling beyond sympathy for our 
patients whether they be black or white. We 
have to have empathy, to feel like they feel,” 
said Mrs. Douglas, She recently turned down 
a project offer to provide her and two other 
health workers a year’s free training to be- 
come a licensed practical nurse. “My heart 
is in this community. I'm needed here now. 
You're either totally dedicated or not at all. 

Mrs. Douglas and the other family health 
workers drive out the dusty backroads in 
their communities every weekday, seeking 
and tending the sick. They sometimes drive 
more than 70 miles and may make 20 visits 
a day. They take temperatures and blood 
pressures, read pulses, give bed baths, do 
blood sugar tests on diabetics and treat 
people for worms. They also deliver pre- 
scriptions and other medications, show their 
patients how to use them and check later to 
see if they are being used properly. Coordi- 
nating with the center receptionists, they 
schedule appointments and drive people to 
the center who have no other way to get 
there. 

One of the most important functions of 
the outreach health workers is finding the 
sick and registering eligible families with the 
center, Within five months, they helped reg- 
ister more than 2,500 families, according to 
Mrs. Rebecca Price, who is in charge of the 
medical records. Very often these patients 
find the health workers because of their 
bright orange uniforms, The women selected 
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them because they liked the color, not for 
identification purposes. 

The workers are often stopped on their 
rounds by strangers who say: “You're the 
lady in the orange dress who helps sick folks. 
My little boy doesn’t feel too good. Can you 
help him?” Or, “The old man who lives in 
that house over there has bad arthritis. He'd 
like to see you.” If their schedule permits, 
the workers visit the person in need imme- 
diately and get the names and ages of every 
member of the family after making a prelim- 
inary determination on whether they meet 
the poverty guidelines test. This is later 
checked out thoroughly by the medical rec- 
ords clerks at the centers when the patients 
arrive for their first appointment. 

“You can almost tell if a family is poor 
enough just by observing,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who has already contacted 275 eligible 
families in her area and brought most of 
them to the Sheldon center. “I don’t have 
time to loaf. In some neighborhoods, there 
are eligible patients in about every house. 
Some are isolated old people who haven't 
seen a doctor in years, if ever,” said this 
worker, who estimates that one out of every 
10 or 15 of her cases never had professional 
care. 

A few months ago, Mrs, Thompson located 
two elderly, widowed sisters who live down 
the lane from the nine-child family described 
in the first part of this article. In contrast 
with the living conditions of that family, 
which Mrs. Thompson says is one of her 
worst cases, these two ladies have a bright, 
spotless little house in excellent condition. 
The older sister, 78, had severe diabetes, but 
hadn't seen a doctor for 10 years because of 
religious reasons when the health worker 
found her. 

“She believed that God would heal her, 
but I was able to convince her that God 
expects us to try to help ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Thompson, who took the lady to Dr. 
Washington for treatment and has tended 
to her regularly ever since. The woman’s 
blood sugar count is now normal and she 
says that she is sleeping well for the first 
time in ten years. 

It isn’t unusual for the family health 
workers to discover large isolated villages of 
poor families living in shacks and trailers, 
sharing one water pump and one or no out- 
side privy at all. A few months ago, by 
chance, Mrs. Douglas found a group of 26 
people, most of them related, living in such 
conditions. The father and grandfather of 
many of them is a stroke victim and his 
wife a diabetic who couldn’t afford medica- 
tion. Two teenage girls were pregnant and 
not receiving pre-natal care. One two-month 
old baby was so malnourished that even with 
iron and vitamin supplements in her diet, 
she now only weighs nine pounds. Mrs. 
Douglas has treated all 26 people for one ail- 
ment or another, including all the children 
for worms, 

Worm infestation is common in southern 
coastal regions because of the excessive mois- 
ture of the subtropical climate, and particu- 
larly serious in poor rural areas where many 
people don’t have indoor plumbing or even 
outhouses, according to Director Barnwell. 
The minute eggs or larvae are transmitted 
from hand to mouth and breed in the intes- 
tinal tract. When excreted, they easily rein- 
fest people in areas with poor sanitation 
facilities. The worms cling to the intestinal 
tract and cause anemia, and sometimes swell- 
ing of the stomach due to malnutrition. 

Oral medications, such as Piperazine, work 
like a highball on the parasites, according 
to Mrs. Rodriguez. It anesthetizes the worms 
so that they pass through the system over 
a two-day period. But the drug’s effect lasts 
for only a while if the person is reinfected. 

“The real remedy is preventive medicine, 
said Dr. Terrence Frederick, a registered civil 
engineer from Trinidad who directs an En- 
vironmental Health Program for the Compre- 
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hensive Health Services. “People must have 
sanitary outhouses or septic tanks with water 
to flush them to control this disease, Wells 
at least 60 feet deep are also needed as the 
worms can live in shallow wells with only 
surface water,” 

Dr. Frederick plans to help communities 
obtain funding to install rural water systems 
in areas where 10 or 12 families are clustered 
together. He, a field operations man and 
three environmental aides have built nearly 
100 outhouses and fixed roofs, windows, steps 
and screens on some rundown houses. This 
has been done mostly on the recommenda- 
tions of family health workers who report 
poor sanitation and housing conditions which 
contribute to health problems of their 
patients. 

One of the poorest areas in Beaufort 
County is Daufuskie Island, the last big sea 
island occupied by a sizeable population 
which is totally inaccessible except by boat. 
About 120 very poor people, mostly elderly 
and some children, live on this primitive 
island which is one of Comprehensive Health 
Services target areas served by a family health 
worker who lives there. The same health 
problems exist there as on the mainland, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Rodriguez, who has jour- 
neyed there many times by shrimp boat to 
treat the sick. Dr. Galloway also holds a clinic 
on the island every other Saturday in an old 
two-room school house where the island's 40 
children attend grammar school. The pa- 
tients travel the lonely dirt roads mostly by 
ox and cart to get to the clinic, as there are 
very few automobiles on the island. 

On one occasion, Dr. Galloway got a nearby 
Naval air station to pick up a lady suffering 
with heart failure from the island by heli- 
copter, It took a good while for relatives of 
the woman to get to the radio and notify the 
sheriff, who had to locate a Comprehensive 
Health Services doctor. He in turn had to 
arrange transportation, including an am- 
bulance to meet the helicopter. The same 
time-consuming ordeal occurred again before 
the Coast Guard rescues a woman about to 
have a baby. 

One long-range goal of the project is to 
improve the transportation to and on Dau- 
fuskie Island. Meanwhile it is ironing out a 
route schedule for its own transportation 
system throughout the counties, which are 
laced and divided by marshes and streams. 
Beaufort alone is made up of 65 coastal is- 
lands divided by causeways and bridges, often 
requiring traffic to take roundabout routes. 
Roads in general are good, but the good roads 
rarely lead to the homes of the poor, making 
transportation of the sick poor a critical 
problem. 

Part of this problem has been solved by 
pooling 11 vehicles: an ambulance, station 
wagons, buses and automobiles, Local men 
from target areas have been hired to drive 
the sick to and from the centers, the county 
hospital and Charleston or Savannah hospi- 
tals when necessary. A couple of them who 
start out at 5 a.m. taking people to the county 
hospital for X-rays sometimes are still trans- 
porting patients late in the evening. All 
drive on flexible schedules because of emer- 
gency cases, sometimes causing overlapping 
and neglect of some outlying areas. The 
project needs more drivers and vehicles to 
operate a smoother, more efficient route 
schedule. They hope to have them soon. 

At present, the health service is also devel- 
oping a comprehensive Health, Education 
and Action program, using trained social 
service personnel to educate community 
groups on project services, health care, proper 
sanitary practices and environmental precau- 
tions. Planned too is an environmental sur- 
vey of all families in the area who have 
inadequate sanitation facilities, substand- 
ard housing or other deterrents to good 
health. The program already is referring elig- 
ible people to social services such as public 
health, welfare and legal aid. 
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Currently ten new family health workers 
are undergoing “heir six-month training. 
The project also plans to hire a psychiatric 
nurse and a physical therapist and to seek 
additional doctors and nurses to work in a 
new central facility opening in the spring 
on six acres of land donated by Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field in the community of Chelsea. 
To be financed out of the OEO grant, the 
facility will house the lab, pharmacy, dental 
unit, X-ray department, centralized medical 
records and complete treatment and examin- 
ing units for two new comprehensive health 
teams. 

Project officials feel that training present 
personnel to higher levels of skills is as im- 
portant as hiring new people. Nearly every- 
one from secretaries to administrators and 
medical personnel on the 90-member staff re- 
ceives some sort of on-going training by 
outside consultants or the project's own 
training staff. The latter includes a teach- 
ing counselor and a registered nurse. All 
staff nurses, for example, are taking a one- 
year nurse practitioner course, or advanced 
nursing training conducted each morning 
by the staff doctors. 

“When these nurses finish this course, 
they'll practically be doctors,” said Mrs. 
Rodriguez, who attends the classes when 
her time permits, although she’s taken 
three similar courses and once worked 16 
years for a doctor who taught her practically 
all he knew. “They'll be able to give complete 
physicals themselves and be much more 
valuable in the field to the doctors. Nurses 
have to be general practitioners in a rural 
outreach program like this.” 

The Beaufort-Jasper Comprehensive 
Health Services has only been active since 
March, but it is well on its way toward 
achieving its first year goal of 22,000 physi- 
cian encounters with low income rural resi- 
dents who have never had good health care 
before. 

“The whole program is a beautiful dream 
come true,” said Mrs. Rodriguez. “Give us 
one more year and you'll see a picture of hope 
and health in the whole area.” 


THE DOCK STRIKE AND CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 21, President Nixon asked the Con- 
gress for legislation allowing him to em- 
panel a three-man arbitration board 
which would have the power to dictate 
and enforce a final settlement in the dis- 
pute between the striking longshoremen 
and the Pacific Maritime Association. 

I do not generally support compulsory 
arbitration as a means of solving a labor- 
management dispute. However, it should 
be quite clear that this is the only method 
available to settle this strike situation 
which threatens the economic health of 
this Nation. 

I have spoken on this general problem 
on a number of occasions. Five days be- 
fore the President invoked the Taft- 
Hartley Act providing for an 80-day cool- 
ing-off period, I made the following 
statement concerning the effect this dis- 
pute and similar disputes have had on the 
Nation’s agricultural producers. 

The immediate effect on agribusiness has 
been the loss of current exports because for- 
eign buyers fear their purchase might be tied 
up on U.S. docks for a prolonged time. 
Perishable products rot in the packing crates 
if held for long periods of time, and non- 
perishable commodities tie up storage facil- 
ities. The West Coast dock strike has already 
cost our nation's farmers in excess of $215 
million, of which about $40 million is in fresh 
fruit and vegetables. This is only a small loss 
compared to the potential long-range effect. 
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If America cannot be depended upon to fur- 
nish our foreign markets with the necessary 
commodities when they are needed, then 
foreign buyers will look elsewhere for new 
sources of agricultural imports. This would 
cause U.S. producers to lose valuable mar- 
kets. It is imperative that U.S. docks be al- 
lowed to operate. 


Mr. President, my statement has the 
same meaning today, with the exception 
that the strike, now resumed, has cost 
this Nation’s farmers much more than 
$215 million. 

In addition to my previous statement 
on the dock strike, I have made numer- 
ous statements in support of the Emer- 
gency Public Interest Protection Act. 
President Nixon first introduced this 
progressive piece of legislation more than 
2 years ago. It has been laying fallow in 
the respective House and Senate com- 
mittees since that time, The Senate and 
the House Committees on Labor have 
failed to take any meaningful action on 
these bills, except to hold a few public 
hearings to relieve some of the pressure 
for action. This has given the public the 
erroneous impression that they were 
actually doing something about the 
problem of national emergency strikes 
in the transportation industries. 

The President and the proponents of 
S. 560 have made it quite clear that they 
remain flexible on the issue of perma- 
nent legislation to bring about more ef- 
fective negotiations and governmental 
responses to these types of strikes. Yet, 
the Congress has been denied the oppor- 
tunity to vote on any new concept to im- 
prove the laws governing these situa- 
tions. I can personally think of no 
greater failure of the 92d Congress than 
the failure to act on the Emergency 
Public Interest Protection Act or a simi- 
lar proposal to effectively deal with this 
matter, 

The President of the United States 
echoed the feeling of the Nation when 
he said in his state of the Union address 
that the American people will no longer 
tolerate extended strikes, such as the 
current longshoremen’s strike, that en- 
danger the economic well-being of this 
Nation. If the majority of the members 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee disapprove of the Emergency 
Public Interest Protection Act then they 
have a public duty to report an alterna- 
tive bill to the Senate that will provide 
the relief so desperately needed. 

The same situation exists with re- 
spect to the stopgap measure the Presi- 
dent was forced to submit to the Con- 
gress last week. I have read some state- 
ments to the effect that the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee does 
not intend to report out a bill for an- 
other month. While I find this hard to 
believe, it is certainly consistent with 
the committee’s record on the need for 
strike legislation. For 14 months ne- 
gotiations on the dock dispute have been 
going on, and, unfortunately, there 
seems to be no possibility of a settlement 
unless the Congress acts. Instead of 
meeting this problem head-on, the Con- 
gress is unable to provide for the needs 
of the American people because commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate 
have failed to act in a responsible man- 
ner. 
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I urge the Senate to take action on 
this matter immediately. I, for one, do 
not think it is wise policy to postpone 
action any longer. The situation is at 
a dangerous stage at this point in time. 

Mr. President, at the same time, the 
Congress should pass S. 560 or a bill 
similar to it. On February 14, the 80- 
day cooling-off period for the east and 
gulf coast ports strikes expires. If Con- 
gress does not act immediately on the 
west coast strike, it is quite possible that 
a nationwide longshoremen’s shutdown 
will then be in effect. However, if perma- 
nent legislation had been passed previ- 
ous to these strikes, it is more than like- 
ly that a collective bargaining agreement 
would have been reached for all ports 
long ago. 

I urge the Senate to respond in a posi- 
tive fashion to the leadership provided 
by the President and consistent with 
the wishes of the American people. The 
disastrous economic situation that now 
confronts the Nation due to prolonged 
labor disputes should make it perfectly 
clear that action is needed at once. 


TRIBUTE TO CARL T. HAYDEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
mourn the passing of a truly great Amer- 
ican, Carl Trumbull Hayden, of Arizona. 
Through his long and industrious career 
in public service, Carl Hayden distin- 
guished himself as a good and honorable 
man, a conscientious public servant of the 
people of Arizona and of America. 

Carl Hayden served in the U.S. Senate 
longer than any man in our Nation’s his- 
tory—42 years. Before that he served in 
the House for 14 years. For more than 
half a century, a period of great and pro- 
found changes and events in our Nation 
and the world, Carl Hayden played a vital 
role in quietly but effectively guiding the 
hand of governmental leadership. 

Chairman of the Senate Committees on 
Rules and Administration, and on Appro- 
priations, Carl Hayden was a man of de- 
cisive influence, dedication to principle, 
and devotion to hard work. As President 
pro tempore of the Senate, he was a vital 
link in the presidential succession follow- 
ing the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. As assistant majority leader of 
the Senate at that time, I knew him as a 
close working associate and a fair and 
equitable gentleman—a knowledge that 
served to strengthen further the ties of 
personal friendship. 

The avoidance of public praise was a 
hallmark in the character of Carl Hay- 
den. Therefore, let us now fix this great 
American in our memory firmly and 
without fanfare as a man whom it was 
an honor to know and to love, ani for 
whose service his country must forever 
remain indebted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am happy 
that the President has taken all of us 
into his confidence. It is good to know 
too that our Government has been ac- 
tively trying to pursue serious negotia- 
tions to end the war in Indochina. 

Obviously the North Vietnamese have 
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not been interested in negotiation. This 
does not surprise me since I have long 
felt that the North Vietnamese would not 
enter into serious negotiations unless 
they felt that they could make a better 
compromise now than after the United 
States had withdrawn from Vietnam. 

The North Vietnamese clearly have 
not believed that the United States would 
continue indefinitely to support a regime 
that seemed unlikely to be able to support 
itself at any time in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. They have been reinforced in this 
position by their conviction that the 
people of the United States would not 
support a policy which required us to 
destroy Vietnam, or much of it, in order 
to save it. 

I have believed also that the only 
way in which there might be a chance 
that South Vietnam would shape up for 
its own defense would be for us to let 
them know there was a definite time 
limit to our support. 

I shall continue, therefore, to support 
our fixing of a definite date for complete 
withdrawal. 


ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, this 
week marks the 54th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine. On Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, the Ukraine, long a part 
of imperial Russia, declared its inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately her freedom 
was short lived. Communist armies soon 
overran the area and forced its incor- 
poration into the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. Ukrainian leaders. either 
fied to the West or were killed. 

The Ukrainian people are different 
from the Russian people. They have a 
different culture, a different language, a 
different national heritage. With a popu- 
lation of 47 million the Ukraine is the 
largest captive non-Russian nation in 
Eastern Europe. Despite continuous at- 
tempts to Russianize the area the 
Ukraine has succeeded in maintaining 
her identity if not her independence. 

On this 54th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence we should pause to remem- 
ber the heroic struggle of the Ukrainian 
people and rededicate ourselves to the 
great principles of freedom, liberty, and 
justice upon which this country was 
founded. 


THE SPACE SHUTTLE IS SOUND 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, just the 
other day, the Washington Star pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “New Thrust 
in Space.” The subject of the editorial 
is a matter which I have often discussed 
in the Senate, the space shuttle program 
proposed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

The Star editorial is an excellent dis- 
tillation of the present status and pres- 
ent necessity for a U.S. commitment to 
the most important next step in man’s 
exploration of space. The editorial com- 
mends, as I have earlier, President 
Nixon’s firm commitment to this pro- 
gram. I am confident that the majority 
of Americans agree. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 26, 1972] 
New THRUST IN SPACE 


Just in the nick of time, President Nixon 
has re-ignited the fizzling U.S. space pro- 
gram, and the benefits from the new venture 
he approved the other day promise to be 
substantial and stimulating. The space shut- 
tle program represents a new era that will 
appeal to many Americans as bringing more 
practical applications of space science and 
technology. 

In any event most should agree that the 
country’s masive investment in that field 
cannot now be written off and the program 
dismantled. There already has been too 
strong a drift in that direction; the aero- 
space industry is hanging by a thread and 
200,000 space-related jobs have been elim- 
inated. With the last two Apollo moon 
shots scheduled for this year, the whole 
space enterprise has been rapidly losing 
speed. 

That’s good, some people will say. After 
all, Americans have kicked around on the 
moon enough and Mars is out of the ques- 
tion, so why not proclaim the conquest of 
space and save the money? The answers are 
several, Certainly much money will be saved, 
in comparison to the peak Apollo develop- 
ment years. The space shuttle will cost $5 
or $6 billion over a six-year period, and that 
is not an exorbitant outlay, it seems to us, 
for the continued gleaning of knowledge 
from space. 

Moreover, the shuttle’s function also will 
be, in very large measure, to broaden man’s 
knowledge of the earth. It will be an orbiting 
runabout, in which the crew may peer at 
their leisure at the natural and human 
phenomena below and conduct studies of po- 
tentially great value. There is, needless to 
say, some national security advantage in the 
maneuverability it will afford and the im- 
proved surveillance capability. 

And in addition, the shuttle will be sort 
of a repair truck of the heavens, making 
possible the fixing of broken-down satel- 
lites and the servicing of space laboratories. 
It could even be an ambulance, rescuing 
astronauts in trouble. Like an airplane, it 
would soar back down for earth landings 
after the completion of lengthy orbital mis- 
sions. 

Some of the costs would, of course, be 
recovered through economic expansion gen- 
erated by the program—mainly through res- 
toration of 50,000 aerospace jobs and pre- 
vention of the loss of others. Perhaps, too, 
the administratin will succeed in its laud- 
able efforts to bring some European coun- 
tries in on the endeavor, to the tune of 
10 or 15 percent of the cost. 

Congress should go along with this pro- 
posed investment, knowing that if the 
country’s highly efficient space organiza- 
tion is killed, it will not easily be revived. 
There's still much work to be done on those 
peaceful cosmic frontiers that can spread 
many benefits and much inspiration on this 
troubled earth. 


TROOP CUTS IN EUROPE COULD 
BEGIN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, just 
this week the Warsaw Pact countries 
met and issued a conciliatory com- 
munique on the question of troop with- 
drawals from Europe. The door for sub- 
stantive negotiations has been opened 
just a little bit more. Now it would seem 
that the NATO countries could give it 
that extra push. 

The most hopeful sign in the com- 
munique was the apparent willingness of 
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all the Warsaw countries to discuss mu- 
tual balanced force reductions—MBFR. 
Their preference is to discuss this issue in 
the forum of a more general European 
Security Conference, rather than be- 
tween the two pacts. But even here, there 
is room for an understanding. 

Until now, NATO countries have pre- 
ferred to handle the question of MBFR 
within the confines of the two pacts. This 
difference should not, however, be an in- 
surmountable stumbling block. The im- 
portant thing is that there is now an 
agreement in principle that preparatory 
talks for troop reductions should get un- 
derway. The Warsaw Pact will be nam- 
ing delegates for such a meeting in Fin- 
land. I urge our own Government to ask 
the NATO countries to do the same. 

Each time the question of troop reduc- 
tions has been debated in the Senate, we 
have been told to wait because there is 
something very important in the offing. 
In good faith, the majority of Senators 
have been willing to wait. But now I ask 
what are we waiting for? What is our 
Government’s response to the Warsaw 
Pact communique? 

In the simplest terms, let us get going. 
The time is ripe. There is a lot of diplo- 
matic activity and the Soviet Union is 
feeling its own pressures to negotiate 
troop reductions in Europe. President 
Nixon has called the period we are liv- 
ing through an era of negotiations. I am 
willing to accept his metaphor, but I 
urge action. 

We are anxious to resolve some of the 
outstanding issues which are the legacy 
of Yalta and Potsdam. We want and 
need them to be resolved. We now have a 
chance to negotiate these issues and to 
make troop reductions on a mutual basis. 
Let us then begin. 


THE WORK OF THE RESEARCH AND 
DESIGN INSTITUTE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor» at the conclu- 
sion of my brief remarks an article which 
appeared in the Rhode Islander section 
of the Providence Sunday Journal of 
January 2, 1972, entitled “Ron Beckman, 
Man of the Year: Putting People Back in 
the Saddle,” by Douglas R. Riggs. This 
article is about the imaginative and out- 
spoken executive director of the Research 
and Design Institute of Rhode Island, 
known as REDE. It is with a real sense 
of pride that I read this article, especially 
since REDE developed out of a concept 
of mine that I first advanced in 1960, a 
concept I afterward helped develop into 
an actual institution. And now at last, 
under the dynamic direction of Mr. Ron 
Beckman, an industrial designer who 
studied architecture, REDE is not only 
firmly on its feet, but appears to be off 
and running with the promise to make 
Rhode Island a more creative and excit- 
ing community. REDE is a creation of 
Federal, State, and local industrial sup- 
port. It was designed not just to fulfill a 
need, but also as a firm step forward in 
building a new way of life in our com- 
munity. In effect, it has been a quantum 
jump whose greatest expectations are 
now coming to fulfillment. In many ways, 
Ron Beckman symbolizes what REDE is, 
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and what REDE is doing, controversial; 
the breaking of new ground; the rejec- 
tion of old dogmas for new ideas; and a 
fervent desire to do that which must be 
done—better. 

Finally, I might add that the article 
clearly delineates Mr. Beckman’s contri- 
bution which is more than well deserved, 
but I should also like to point out that 
the local business community has given 
not only its moral support, but also sub- 
stantial financial support through the 
board of directors and officers of REDE. 
I commend my colleagues to read this 
article and join with me in my unstinting 
praise of Rhode Island’s “Man of the 
Year,” Ron Beckman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ron BECKMAN, MAN OF THE YEAR: PUTTING 
PEOPLE BACK IN THE SADDLE 
(By Douglas R. Riggs) 

More than a century ago, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote: “Things are in the saddle/ 
And ride mankind.” More recently, Alvin Tof- 
fier brought us up to date in Future Shock: 
Not only are things still in the saddle, but 
the horse is galloping out of control. Ron 
Beckman and his associates at the Research 
and Design Institute in Providence think 
they have an approach to getting people back 
into the saddle. Is anybody listening? 

If you want to find our Man of the Year 
in his natural habitat, you'll have to take a 
creaking, wiremesh elevator to the sixth 
floor of one of those former mill buildings 
in the CIC complex, walk down a dreary cor- 
ridor, and open a door into the 21st century. 

The door is lettered REDE, which is short- 
hand for the Research and Design Institute. 
Our Man of the Year works there, directly 
behind those huge CIC letters you see from 
Route 95 in Providence. There he and a tiny 
band of like-minded men and women labor 
Phoenix-like to fashion a new kind of In- 
dustrial Revolution from within the empty 
shell of the old one. His name is Ron Beck- 
man. He’s the director. 

But you aren't ready to meet him yet. One 
should approach a first meeting with Ron 
Beckman gradually, as a blind man removing 
bandages after a sight-restoring operation. 
Bring tranquilizers with you, or a willing- 
ness to renounce your citizenship in the State 
of Rhode Island, or maybe both. Be prepared 
for a high-voltage jolt of Future Shock. 

Look around at the office first; it's good 
preparation. 

In the single large room, massive oak tables 
and cabinets, leftovers from the original in- 
habitants of this industrial fortress, mingle 
incongruously with free-standing steel and 
cork space dividers. A kind of fiberglass igloo 
near one wall serves as an office, conference 
room, or what-have-you, A pipe-work stag- 
ing, free-standing in the middle of the floor, 
supports an office area without walls seven 
feet in the air, and shelters another beneath 
it. In an open space nearby, for no particular 
reason, a trapeze hangs from the ceiling. 

The whole place looks as if it had been as- 
sembled in 24 hours from materials left over 
from a World’s Fair, thrown together by an 
ad hoc committee of highly creative people 
with very little money and more important 
things on their minds than appearances. It 
also looks very functional, cheerful, individ- 
ualistic, democratic. You get the impression 
that people are in charge here. 

You also have the impression that ex- 
traordinary things are done here. 

The Institute itself is an extraordinary 
idea: A non-profit, independent organization 
founded to bring “human ecology” to the 
forefront of designers’ concerns; to bring the 
insights of the social sciences to bear on 
technical problems; to improve the quality of 
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life by finding better ways to do things in 
terms of human needs. To put people back 
into the saddle. 

You still aren't ready to meet Ron Beck- 
man, but here he is anyway: 

His appearance is unimposing. Youngish- 
looking (he’s 40), a bit on the short side, he 
is clean-shaven and keeps his coppery hair 
at a length that is unremarkable in either 
culture. He pads around the office in soft- 
soled shoes, in his shirt-sleeves, looking more 
like a shop foreman than a director. He 
speaks softly, but with the intonations of a 
born actor and the intensity of a dreamer 
of dreams. 

Within the first five minutes of your first 
conversation, it becomes clear that Ron Beck- 
man believes most of the world is out of step 
with reality, and that vast portions of it 
(with several outposts in Rhode Island) are 
stark, raving mad. 

After 15 minutes, he has you believing it 
too. You aren't quite sure whether it is the 
logic of what he says, or the persuasiveness 
with which he says it. But you suspect that 
even without the eloquence—even if he stut- 
tered and stammered and spoke with a Row- 
Dyland accent, as he does, devastatingly, 
when imitating certain public figures—even 
then one would have to nod assent to the 
outrageous things he says. Because they make 
so much sense. 

At one point, for example, he talked about 
what he calls the “edifice complex.” 

“We're trying to get people to realize that 
the only constant in life is change. The 
true belief in God and such has been dead 
for a long, long while, although we don’t 
admit it because we have no substitute. 
People are still building these monuments 
because they want something to hold onto. 

“Human nature is out of phase with 
reality, and this is what the anthropologists 
call culture shock. Human nature is also 
out of phase with technology, and this is 
what people are referring to as future shock. 
And so the only answer will be to change 
human nature. 

“You must do it humanely and you must 
do it patiently. We should allow people 
their tombstones and their cathedrals, their 
banks and their government domes. But 
when some son-of-a-gun puts a government 
dome on an elementary school or builds a 
geriatric center like a tombstone, or builds 
@ public health clinic like a bank, charging 
the welfare rolls that amount of money, 
then I get angry. 

“Corporations don’t put up with this any- 
more, but the public sector still does. It 
somehow feels, in its peasant-like mind, that 
a public building must be a monument. 

“Take the new public welfare building, 
that rusting tin can out there. Take this 
ridiculous marble addition to the State House 
(the new state health building). The cost 
of that marble is a travesty. The wealth of 
that building is an insult. But he (the 
architect) built a monument. For what? It’s 
not the state capitol. If anything it em- 
barrasses the state capitol—it’s more brightly 
lit! 

“It’s a state health office. And it scares 
people away. Welfare people who'd like to 
go and get some help look at that and say, 
‘Oh my God, the King lives there. He'd 
never talk to anyone as poor as me, I'd 
better get my lawyer before I go in there.’ 
The whole thing has been structured to put 
people down, to impress them. With what? 
The fact they can't get a vaccination for 
their daughter? 

“Where do we put our state welfare offices? 
Out there on ‘Looney Row,’ next to the crazy 
people and the prisoners . . . ‘We're collect- 
ing all our wards over there in this bureau- 
cratic slum. It’s insane. And here I have to 
lay the blame at the insensitive govern- 
ment, from the Governor on down. Their 
insensitivity to the realities of life is causing 
unimaginable damage to the human psyches 
of the people of Rhode Island. That’s what 
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the edifice complex really means. It means 
destroying people.” 

Well... You begin to understand why 
Ron Beckman gets talked about at cocktail 
parties. And one other thing: You begin to 
understand one reason why REDE is perpetu- 
ally on the brink of financial disaster. Its 
success, after all, is dependent to a large 
extent on voluntary contributions from pub- 
lic and private sources. And when you've 
gone around proclaiming from the rooftops 
that the emperor has no clothes, it’s tough 
to get a royal commission. 

After you've listened to Mr. Beckman for 
a while on various subjects—like Rhode Is- 
land as a state (“provincial”), the Providence 
Police (“Keystone Cops”), the Civic Center 
(“a ridiculous hockey rink”) and so on—you 
begin to wonder less about why Rhode Is- 
land government, business and industry 
hayen’t given REDE more support, and more 
about how the whole outfit has managed to 
avoid being ridden out of town on a rail. 

He is beholden to no stockholders, no cor- 
poration, no government official; only his 
clients, his charter, his board of directors 
and his vision. And when your life revolves 
around two major concerns, and one of them 
is meeting the next payroll and the other is 
the survival of the human race, it’s really no 
contest. He'll keep shouting. 

And if he has trouble meeting the payroll, 
he will fire five people, as he did several 
months ago, and sell one of his two floors in 
the CIC building, as he did late last summer, 
for $7,000 and a few more weeks of solvency. 
Next summer, if all goes according to plan, 
he will move some of his operations onto 
the roof, under a couple of air support struc- 
tures. (“And once more we shall rise from 
the ashes ... Would you like to buy my 
shirt? I can have it cleaned . . .") 

And he will keep shouting, 

Why? Because he is an optimist. An op- 
timist, he explains, borrowing the concept 
from Paul Erlich, head of Zero Population 
Growth, is a person who thinks the human 
race is doomed—unless we rethink some of 
our basic assumptions about how society 
ought to work and take radical action to 
turn things around. A pessimist, he says, is 
someone who thinks it’s already too late. 

“One basic premise in a democracy,” he 
says, “is that each member is a responsible 
person. With freedom comes responsibility. 
But how do you teach responsibility to 
people in a time when technology is taking 
away from them two things, initiative and 
responsibility . . .? By constantly being con- 
cerned about the human being instead of the 
function of the machinery, and the func- 
tion of the social program instead of the 
function of the aesthetic or architectural 
program, we are a voice for the survival of 
human values. Our job is to make sure that 
the life that is being designed for us, on 
every level, is worth living.” 

Noble sentiments, but what, you might 
ask, is REDE doing? Plenty. This Is no ivory- 
tower think tank, nor is our Man of the 
Year just another social scientist viewing 
with alarm. REDE illustrates its approach 
through “demonstration projects.” There 
have been more than 50 such demonstra- 
tions so far in the five years since the Insti- 
tute began operations in its present form, 
many of them already in full operation. 
Among them are several projects which prom- 
ise to change the ways we build things and 
look at things from now on. 

Projects like the hospital-clinic in the 
“new town” of Columbia, Maryland, which 
is nearing completion and which may revolu- 
tionize medical architecture. Like a new 
campus for Antioch College, also in Colum- 
bia, which uses a one-acre air support 
structure—a plastic bubble—enclosing per- 
manent, temporary or disposable compo- 
nents, instead of buildings with walls (and 
which, incidentally, will cost about $5 a 
square foot, rather than the typical $20). 
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Like a radical new approach to highway 
design and traffic control which could reduce 
accidents and make driving fun again. Or 
like an open-plan, open-door elementary 
school/community center in the heart of a 
Baltimore ghetto which discourages van- 
dalism through its accessibility, rather than 
the opposite. 

REDE confines itself to three general areas 
of concern: education, medical care and 
urban problems. Within that obviously broad 
field, its projects are so diverse they defy 
further categorization. They range in size 
from redesigning the offices of the state com- 
missioner of education in Rhode Island to 
planning entire college campuses in Mary- 
land, Illinois and California. Some of them 
involve huge structures, others incorporate 
new ideas in existing buildings, and some, 
physically speaking, are totally invisible. 

It is impossible, within the scope of a 
magazine article, to do more than hint at the 
range of the Institute’s work, Perhaps a 
closer look at a single project, one that hap- 
pens to be close to home, will be illustrative: 

The Borda Wing at South County Hospital 
in Wakefield, occupied in June of 1970, repre- 
sents a synthesis of several ideas about what 
an extended care unit ought to do, ideas that 
are as sensible as they are unconventional. 
Most of them came from the REDE staff, 
which was called in on the planning in 1968. 
Howard Yarme, REDE program director, di- 
rected the design. 

The central idea was that “post-acute” 
patients—people who are on the mend after 
serious illness or an operation, but are still 
too sick to leave the hospital—don’t belong 
in a traditional hospital room. Furthermore, 
their surroundings should encourage them to 
get up and walk around. 

REDE’s solution? Smaller rooms and a 
“therapeutic corridor,” a rather luxurious, 
18-foot-wide corridor, with alcoves contain- 
ing book shelves, card tables, etc. even a 
couple of “meal centers,” with refrigerators, 
table-top burners, sinks and cabinets. Pa- 
tients are encouraged to walk out into the 
corridor, visit, raid the icebox, make coffee— 
anything they want to do, any time they 
want to do it. 

This gets them up and around, which is 
good therapy (the average length of stay 
has been reduced as a result) and the self- 
care aspects of the place save money because 
the wing requires less staff time, fewer ex- 
pensive gadgets. The cost per patient in the 
Borda Wing is $37 a day as opposed to about 
$50 in the main hospital. 

The area is completely carpeted—almost 
unheard of in hospital corridors—and there 
are other homey touches, such as bright 
colors and residential lighting. And on one 
wall, a simple little thing that perhaps no 
one but a behavioral scientist would have 
thought of: A geodetic survey map of the 
Wakefield area, with everyone’s house on it. 
Patients go up to it and point out their 
homes to other patients. A rallying point, 
conversation-starter and reminder of home. 
And a typically unconventional, sensible 
REDE touch. 

Altogether, it’s a very inviting place. The 
hospital calls it a post-acute extended care 
wing, but the patients call it the “Wakefield 
Hilton.” ` 

Meanwhile, other hospitals continue min- 
gling post-acute patients with the seriously 
ill or dying, in cheerless, expensive, inten- 
sive care wards. And hospitals which have 
extended-care units at all tend to build 
them along the same lines as other wards. 
But now a lot of hospital people are coming 
around to look at the Borda Wing. 

The Borda Wing is one of Ron Beckman’s 
favorite projects for a number of reasons, 
one of them being that it is here in Rhode 
Island. Because one of the puzzling things 
about the Institute is that it is, by and 
large, a philosopher without honor in its 
own state. Fully 65% of its work has been 
for out-of-state clients. 
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It wasn’t supposed to be that way. The 
idea for such an institute here was first 
broached as a plank in Senator Clairborne 
Pell’s 1960 campaign platform. When it was 
founded in 1963, with Senator Pell as the 
prime mover, it was supposed to be a boost 
for the Rhode Island economy. And in turn, 
local industry and the state and federal gov- 
ernment were supposed to nurture REDE’s 
growth through the first five years by filling 
the gap between the Institute’s revenue from 
contract fees and its operating expenses with 
outright grants and donations. 

It didn’t happen. There have been, and 
continue to be, grants and donations, but 
not nearly enough. REDE actually began op- 
erations in September of 1966. The first-five- 
year-plan came to an end last fall, there- 
fore, and it was a dismal flop. The plan 
called for revenues of nearly a million dol- 
lars a year at the end of five years, and a 
staff of 51. In fact, revenues this year 
amounted to about $208,000 and at last count 
there were just 13 staff members. 

What went wrong? 

“We were billed as the people who were 
going to come in and redesign products for 
Rhode Island industry, make them more at- 
tractive for buyers,” Mr. Beckman explained. 
“T let people think that for a time. But we 
refused to behave the way they felt we 
should. Instead of tailoring better suits, we 
were questioning the whole concept of cloth- 
ing—much to everyone’s consternation. 

“People got nervous when we started 
studying the woman’s role in the production 
of children. At Lying-In, women are treated 
as infantile human beings—but what the 
hell right does an industrial designer have 
to look into birth by the Lamaze Method? 

“We started looking into the concept of 
non-graded classes, and what did that have 
to do with the price of tea in China? We 
were talking about ecology five years ago, 
too, but no editor would print it then.” 

And then, too, there’s that tendency of 
his to bite the hand that might otherwise 
feed him: 

“I think one of the problems is that old 
money is here in Rhode Island, and old 
money has not seen it necessary to rein- 
vest in the state. There’s not much venture 
capital here, so progressive management 
ideas haven't worked. 

“The local American Institute of Architects 
sees us as competition, trying to put them 
out of business. The contractors are con- 
cerned that if we continue to restore old mills 
like this one, we are going to hold back 
progress—progress being, in a very myopic 
sense, more new buildings, such as those 
beauties dotting Route 95. 

“We have empty apartment houses here, 
we have empty office buildings, we are build- 
ing a ridiculous and empty Civic Center 
(hockey rink, in parentheses) a hotel... 
we have followed the Great American profit- 
able scheme of taking land away from the 
city, giving it to the federal government, 
putting a highway through, putting the land 
back into the public domain, and selling 
it to the highest bidder. It’s an unplanned 
urban program, based on cost-accounting 
about this city and this state. 

“And so when we come along with social 
accounting ideas this is a direct threat to 
those people who see their very existence as 
tied to cost-accounting factors. So of course 
they ...I won't say they resent us... 
they ignore us! Who are we? How could we 
be anything to invest in? 

“The state of Rhode Island suffers from 
cultural lag.” 

And yet he perseveres. REDE survives, 
somehow. Sometimes it does so only because 
13 men and women do the work of 50, led 
by Mr. Beckman, whose energy seems to 
have no stopping point. He speaks of his 
working day as ending at 10 p.m., but twice 
we encountered him after all-night sessions, 
meeting another deadline at the 11th hour. 

Why does he do it? 
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“T was trained as a Boy Scout, in Buffalo, 
New York, so I got a good taste of conserva- 
tion and ecology as a youngster,” he said. 
“Then I was trained as an industrial de- 
signer, and felt betrayed when I learned I 
was only supposed to pretty up products so 
they would sell. So I went back to Yale and 
studied architecture, and felt betrayed for 
the second time when I realized that archi- 
itects were prettying up bigger products 
called buildings... .” 

He quit architecture school and went to 
work for designer George Nelson in New 
York City, doing research. (“He was kind of 
my teacher—one of the Iliberal-radical 
thinkers in design.”) He became a vice presl- 
dent of George Nelson, Inc., was making a 
lot of money, moved with his wife and chil- 
dren from an apartment in Greenwich Vil- 
lage out to New Canaan, one of those mani- 
cured garden spots along the New York 
City commuter lines—and then asked him- 
self certain questions which have become 
classics in Suburbia, USA: 

“We did it all, just the way society told 
us to. I made money, the kids went to Tin- 
kerbelle Nursery School; we were estab- 
lished—and it made us feel a little sick, and 
a little guilty. Was this it? What do you do 
next?” 

Next, as it turned out, was the Research 
and Design Institute in Providence, in 1965, 
and eventually a house on Halsey Street, one 
of those handsome restored structures near 
Benefit. He shares its three stories plus wid- 
ow’s walk with Elizabeth, born in Paris, 
whom he secretly married when he was 
teaching at Pratt Institute and she was one 
of his students, and their children, Claire, 
10%, who plans to be a poet or ventriloquist 
or “something to do with the stage.” Ken, 8, 
who might be a designer or scientist or ex- 
plorer or maybe a lawyer, and Adam, 6, who 
leans toward archeology at the moment. 

The New Canaan experience had lasted not 
quite a year. But long before New Canaan 
there had been another intellectual turn- 
ing point, one which was to cast its shadow 
all the way to that office in the CIC build- 
ing and from there into a dozen states and 
innumerable lives: 

“We had our first child by the Lamaze 
Method. I was in the delivery room, and 
there I got my first taste of the counter- 
culture, because that’s what the Lamaze 
Method is, The wife and husband are there 
and cooperating, and the whole Victorian 
thing went away. We had our child with dig- 
nity and great joy and ceremony and hap- 
piness, and that was the experience, I real- 
ized suddenly, after leading a life for 31 
years of phony tinsel, that life doesn’t have 
to be that way. I was in one culture and 
suddenly I got a look at the other culture, 
and I couldn’t go back.” 

There are those who wish he would. There 
were, some years back, a number of Junior 
League ladies who walked out on him when 
he spoke to their meeting about the Lamaze 
Method, showed them photographs of man- 
gled bodies in Vietnam, and presented what 
he calls his “pornographic slide show,” con- 
sisting of advertisements from Life Magazine 
with a commentary from him on the Freu- 
dian symbolism of Coke bottles, cigars and 
the like. (In fairness, the Junior Leaguers 
have invited him back three times since 
then.) 

And there are those who hope he will stay, 
even though he makes them damned un- 
comfortable. Architect Philemon Sturges is 
one of these. 

Mr. Sturges’ Providence Partnership has its 
offices just across the street from Mr. Beck- 
man’s, in another CIC building—the one with 
the great fish-eye window in the middle of its 
solid brick wall. Their proximity is philo- 
sophical as well, but their last joint profes- 
sional venture left strains. 

Mr. Sturges hired REDE as consultants for 
“The Great Room” at North Kingstown High 
School, that huge open-plan space which has 
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created quite a stir in educational circles, for 
which he was the architect. To make a long 
story short, there were disagreements during 
the collaboration, and now that the job 
is done, each man thinks the other is claim- 
ing too much of the glory. 

Mr. Beckman raised hackles right from 
the start on that job, according to Mr. 
Sturges, by rushing down to North Kings- 
town as soon as he was hired and arguing 
forcefully for the open-plan idea, which in 
fact had already been agreed upon. “In hind- 
sight, I really don’t think he was aware that 
so much planning had been done and that 
everyone was on his side. He went down there 
and started throwing flaming arrows in all 
directions, and people sat back open- 
mouthed,” Mr, Sturges said. 

Gary Daughn, another architect in the 
Providence Partnership, happens to be a next 
door neighbor of Mr. Beckman’s. “There's not 
a damn thing he says that we wouldn't agree 
with,” Mr. Daughn said. “Not a damn thing. 
And yet there’s a barrier between us; I don’t 
know whether it's personal or professional 
or what.” 

“I think part of it may be that he is out to 
get the monument-builders,” Mr. Sturges 
added. (It may or may not be relevant that 
the architect of the new welfare building 
out at Howard—that “rusting tin can” Mr. 
Beckman referred to earlier—is none other 
than Philemon Sturges.) 

“I know of several projects he could be 
involved in in Rhode Island, if he didn't 
turn people off,” Mr. Sturges said. “But then, 
if he wasn't the kind of guy he is, maybe 
he wouldn't get things done. REDE’s being 
here has certainly had an effect on this office, 
and I think on other offices, and regardless 
of any personal feelings, it has been an in- 
valuable asset to the community, 

“Wherever Ron goes, he’s going to be em- 
broiled in controversy. He loves it. I think in 
the long run, it’s a positive, healthy thing. 
Even though it drives me mad.” 

Reflecting back upon his Junior League 
Speech, the one the ladies walked out on, 
Mr. Beckman had said: “It was a very con- 
oo talk. And it was a hell of a lot of 

un,” 

It was in somewhat the same spirit, per- 
haps, that we decided to name him our Man 
of the Year—despite, we should add, a cer- 
tain reluctance on his part: He was worried, 
when he learned what we were up to, that 
concentrating on him would obscure the 
important things the Institute is doing, that 
we would ignore the contributions of other 
talented people on his staff (which we have 
done, with apologies), and that he would 
come out sounding like “just another sour- 
puss,” 

But we had our reasons, they went far 
beyond the obvious fact that his quotes make 
“good copy,” and in due course we faced the 
problem of how to portray him on the cover. 

There was the image we finally chose, of 
course; Beckman as a latter-day Moses stand- 
ing atop the CIC building, pointing the way 
to a new Promised Land... . 

But another had occurred to us earlier, a 
possible view of the not-too-distant future: 

Ron Beckman is standing on the roof be- 
side the inflatable plastic bubble that is his 
last refuge after selling the sixth floor. Some- 
one has turned off the pump and the bubble 
is slowly collapsing. He is simultaneously of- 
fering to sell his shirt to the highest bidder 
and throwing flaming arrows at the State 
House, at Route 95, at the new health offices, 
and perhaps at the Journal Building as well. 

But, no. That image wouldn’t do. He is not 
merely a quixotic figure—we can't afford to 
let him become that. Because the windmills 
he is fighting are grinding people beneath 
their millstones. And the wind is rising. 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
EXTRADITION TREATIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
people who oppose the Genocide Conven- 
tion do so, because they fear that Ameri- 
can ratification of this treaty will mean 
the extradition of American citizens to 
such Communist countries as China and 
Russia where they will be forced to stand 
trial without any of the protections of 
our Constitution. To determine if there 
is any validity to this fear it will be help- 
ful for us to objectively examine the 
Genocide Convention and the extradition 
treaties in force between the United 
States and other nations. 

Article VII of the Genocide Conven- 
tion says that the contracting powers will 
grant extradition in accordance with the 
laws and treaties in force, The United 
States presently has extradition treaties 
with 87 foreign nations. These treaties 
provide for extradition for many crimes, 
but not for genocide. Also, we have no 
extradition treaties whatsoever with such 
countries as Russia, Communist China, 
East Germany, North Korea, or North 
Vietnam. No person can be extradited 
from the United States to these Com- 
munist nations for any crime. No person 
can be extradited for genocide to any 
of the 87 countries with which we have 
extradition treaties until these treaties 
are modified to include genocide. Such 
action must be ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. George Aldrich, Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser to the Department of State, testi- 
fied before a Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee in 1970 that article VII of the 
Genocide Convention will not compel the 
United States to immediately renegotiate 
its extradition treaties or to enter into 
any new extradition treaties. Rather, 
whenever the United States in the nor- 
mal course of events decided it was in its 
best interest to renegotiate or make new 
extradition treaties, the United States 
would seek to include genocide as one of 
the crimes covered. 

So we can reasonably assume, Mr. 
President, that American ratification of 
the Genocide Convention will not expose 
Americans to extradition to Russia or 
Red China. I call upon the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. 


THE PEACE CORPS REALLY 
WORKS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week I spoke at some length about why I 
thought the Peace Corps was an institu- 
tion in need of our firm endorsement. I 
urged the Members of this Chamber to 
vote for a full funding of the Peace Corps 
in recognition of the great work it has 
already done and will continue to do. 

Only yesterday, I received a letter 
which describes in a most eloquent way 
just why we need the Peace Corps. The 
letter is an eyewitness report and the 
message is clear. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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JANUARY 21, 1972. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The attached 
photo of my young Indian friend, Suba Rao, 
is a success story. Suba Rao, along with his 
father and two brothers, rely on five acres of 
land to sustain their family of seven. This 
lush sorghum crop ylelded over 100 bushels/ 
acre, a yield which any American sorghum 
farmer would envy. During the other months 
of the year this family raises improved va- 
rieties of rice and peanuts, with equally im- 
pressive yields. How did they do it?—-with the 
reliable flow of water from the Tungabhadra 
Irrigation Project and the technical assist- 
ance of a joint team of young Indian and 
American agricultural extension workers. 
The Americans were Peace Corps Volun- 
teers—specially trained in Kannada (the 
language of Mysore State) and in the applied 
skills of land leveling, irrigation water man- 
agement, and in the use of new seed va- 
rieties, chemical fertilizers and insecticides. 
This “package of practices” has enabled 
thousands of Indian farmers such as Suba 
Rao to quickly learn to make the most pro- 
ductive use of extremely limited land and 
water resources. 

I was among the first group of Peace Corps 
Volunteers to work with farmers in the Tung- 
abhadra Irrigation Project from 1966-68. 
Subsequently two more volunteer groups 
have been requested by the Mysore Agri- 
culture Department to continue assisting in 
this vital agricultural development effort. 
Over half of the Tungabhadra’'s 1.2 million 
acres of irrigable land is yet to be developed. 

The reason I tell you this personal experi- 
ence, which I believe is representative of the 
much needed work that thousands of other 
volunteers have done and continue to do in 
55 countries throughout the world, is be- 
cause the continued viability of the Peace 
Corps is in grave Jeopardy. 

As you know, this year the President re- 
quested you and your Congressional col- 
leagues to appropriate a tight $82.2 million 
to fund the Peace Corps in fiscal 1972. That 
amount is $2.5 million less than the Peace 
Corps budget appropriated by Congress in 
1971. However, instead of approving this au- 
stere 1972 budget proposal of $82.2 million, 
Congress first passed an authorization bill 
with a $77.2 million ceiling and then in 
December, 1971, lowered that ceiling to a 
meager $72 million, As you know, to date— 
over six months into this fiscal year—Con- 
gress has still not passed an appropriation 
bill to fund the Peace Corps program for the 
remainder of 1972. 

A $72 million appropriation will undercut 
the very essence of the Peace Corps program. 
Such an action will result in: 

(1) Recall of 4,000 of the 8,000 volunteers 
now serving in the field. 

(2) Total withdrawal in 15 of the 55 coun- 
tries now served by the Peace Corps. 

(3) Total cancellation of training pro- 
grams for 2,400 volunteers committed to 
enter Peace Corps training between now and 
June 30, 1972. 

(4) Drastic professional staff reductions at 
home and abroad. 

Therefore, I urge you to carefully weigh 
the unfortunate consequences of such a 
meager appropriation. If you support the 
kind of success stories that I have related 
from my own experience as a volunteer, then 
it is essential that you vote to appropriate 
at least the original $77.2 million authorized 
by Congress. A more responsible action would 
be to persuade your Congressional colleagues 
to appropriate the $82.2 million requested by 
the President. 

One final word. As a utility executive, both 
the public and management I serve con- 
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stantly demand that I apply a “cost/benefit 
analysis” to every proposed fiscal action. As 
I have already stated, my own experience 
(and the collective judgment of other former 
volunteers that I know) is that the Peace 
Corps cost/benefit ratio is very favorable 
measured in terms of productive develop- 
ment reaped per dollar invested, 

But we must not overlook the tremendous 
benefits that America can gain from this 
rather minor foreign relations investment 
(in comparison with our defense and weap- 
ons aid appropriations). The benefit is this: 
Peace Corps Volunteers work at the grass 
roots level—where 95% of the world’s popu- 
lation is at. For over ten years volunteers 
have built an empathy, rapport and under- 
standing of third world cultures that no 
other American institution attempting to 
foster American relations with the rest of 
the world has ever achieved. 

Through committed volunteerism coupled 
with linguistic, cultural and skills training, 
thousands of Americans like myself have 
begun to intimately learn some of the diver- 
gent values, attitudes and aspirations held 
by the vast majority of the world’s popula- 
tion. This I believe is a critical lesson for 
Americans to learn. In spite of our current 
technological and natural resource advan- 
tages, America must face the hard reality 
that we are but a small segment of the 
world’s global village. We simply cannot af- 
ford to alienate ourselves from 95% of the 
world’s people—the overwhelming grass roots 
constituency. 

The Peace Corps is by no stretch of the 
imagination a “super” institution in its abil- 
ity to meaningfully respond to the needs and 
aspirations of this grass roots constituency. 
But it is a successful start—a vital training 
ground—if America is truly committed to 
being a contributing member of the global 
village, 

Your active support and vote for an $82.2 


million Peace Corps appropriation for fiscal 
1972 will demonstrate your commitment to 
this goal. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. SEELEY, 
Administrator, 
Environmental Regulation. 


NATIONAL HUNTING AND FISHING 
DAY—1972 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I had the privilege of hosting a 
meeting that will have profound impact 
on the future of the sportsmen and non- 
sportsmen alike in our Nation. 

Leaders of more than half a hundred 
organizations representing a broad range 
of interest in the Nation came together 
yesterday in the Senate Caucus Room to 
make preparations for National Hunting 
and Fishing Day on September 23 of this 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks to this distinguished group be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL HUNTING AND FISHING Day 

Not long ago, I came across four para- 
graphs in a book which are particularly ap- 
propriate to today’s remarks by reading those 
paragraphs: 

“Today, both our physical and social en- 
vironments have become deadly enemies. 

“How did it happen? Obviously some of the 
things we've been doing to our environments 


that seemed right all along must have been 
wrong. 


“We didn’t realize that each time we do 
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something to the environment, it in turn 
does something to us. 

“Until each one of us understands that we 
are not separate from our environments, but 
part of them, we will fail to see the direct 
relationship between our environments, and 
our health, our behavior, and even our ability 
to understand ourselves.” 

Well, all along there were some Americans 
who did understand. Some Americans who 
long ago realized that Nature was not in- 
exhaustible, that there existed in it a delicate 
ecological balance that should not—must 
not—be upset ...and that man’s survival 
and well-being—and the survival and tran- 
quility of the society of man—depended upon 
& wholesome respect, yes, and affection, for 
that balanced ecosystem. 

Ispeak of the outdoor sportsmen, of course, 
those Americans who not only stand in awe of 
Nature, but love it and are dedicated to its 
preservation. 

It was they who—decades ago—sounded 
early alarms about the raping of the land, 
the pillaging of forests, the pollution of lakes 
and streams and oceans, the indiscriminate 
slaughter of fish and wildlife. And it was 
they—even then—who were trying to do 
something to stop it. 

For a long time—a very long time—we 
didn’t listen. 

And for an even longer time we didn’t 
credit them with what they were doing... 
doing for all of us. 

And so, today, I am most pleased to host 
this first meeting of the leadership of those 
who want to recognize the many contribu- 
tions of the outdoor sportsmen. 

When the parades and the celebrations and 
the open houses and displays mark the first 
National Hunting and Fishing Day this year, 
we can all look back and say: “This was the 
beginning.” 

I am particularly grateful to those of you 
who came long distances to make your input 
toward insuring success. 

I began my own effort last summer, and I 
know that many of you have worked on this 
concept as long and as hard as I have. 

In this regard, I'd like to pay tribute to 
my friend and Congressional colleague, the 
Honorable Robert Sikes. Bob's sponsorship of 
the bill in the House has generated great 
interest in that body for a national recog- 
nition of the outdoor sportsman. 

For myself, I've been truly gratified by the 
hundreds and hundreds of responses that 
have poured into my offices. From all across 
the country, letters and telegrams have en- 
couraged me to keep working for Congres- 
sional approval of National Hunting and 
Fishing Day. 

Thirty three Senators have co-sponsored 
the resolution, and the governors of nearly 
two dozen states have declared hunting and 
fishing days in the spirit of my resolution. 

Our bill in the Senate is now before the 
Senate Federal Charters, Holidays and Cele- 
brations Subcommittee, chaired by one of 
the co-sponsors of the bill, Senator Roman 
Hruska. We are all hoping that the full 
Judiciary Committee will soon consider the 
bill. 

I want you to know that I have also asked 
the Postmaster General to issue a stamp 
commemorating National Hunting and Fish- 
ing Day and honoring the efforts of outdoor 
sportsmen in environmental protection, in 
game management and in species preserva- 
tion. 

And so, gentlemen, I thank you again for 
coming here to begin the planning for the 
first National Hunting and Fishing Day. 

I know that the time spent will be more 
than repaid by the public interest and ac- 
claim that the day will inspire next 
September. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, one 
thing that is evident from yesterday’s 
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meeting and from the interest that has 
been shown for National Hunting and 
Fishing Day is that all segments of the 
society give it support. 

The meeting established a Hunting 
and Fishing Day 1972 Steering Commit- 
tee to conduct the activities this year. 
This committee is made up of representa- 
tives from wildlife and environmental 
groups, sportsmen, service, labor, forestry, 
and recreational organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the members of the Hunting and Fishing 
Day 1972 Steering Committee in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the members 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

List oF MEMBERS 
COCHAIRMEN 

Thomas L. Kimball, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

Raymond C. Hubley, Executive Director, 
Izaak Walton League of America. 


SECRETARY 


Charles Dickey, Promotion Director, Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation. 


MEMBERS 


Mrs. Donald E. Clusen, Director of Com- 
mittee on Environmental Programs and Proj- 
ects, League of Women Voters of the United 
States. 

Ted S. Pettit, National Conservation Direc- 
tor, Boy Scouts of America. 

Maxwell E. Rich, Executive Vice President, 
National Rifle Assn. of America, 

Sheldon W. Samuels, Director, Occupa- 
tional Health, Safety and Environmental Af- 
fairs, IUD, AFL-CIO. 

William E. Towell, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Forestry Association, 

Carl A, Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Douglas Trussell, Assistant Vice President, 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. 

Gordon K. Zimmerman, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Assn, Conservation Districts. 

Bodie McDowell, President, Outdoor Writ- 
ers Assn. of America. 

Forrest Durand, Executive Director, Inter- 
national Association, Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, much 
of the credit for the success of yester- 
day’s gathering goes to the Interim 
Steering Committee which set up this 
meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recor» at this point the names of the 
Interim Steering Committee. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERIM STEERING COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Daniel A. Poole, President, Wild- 
life Management Institute. 

Secretary, Cliff Morrow, Hunting and Con- 
servation, National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica. 

Ted S. Pettit, Conservation Director, Na- 
tional Conservation Committee, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Dr. Richard A. Wade, Executive Secretary, 
Sport Fishing Institute, 

William E. Towell, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Forestry Association. 

Gordon K. Zimmerman, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Conservation 
Districts. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like also to include in the RECORD 
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at this point a list of those in attendance 
_ at the meeting, because it indicates once 
again the scope of interest in this ef- 
fort. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List OF ATTENDANCE 


Department of the Interior: Mr. William 
L. Colpitts, Fish & Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Charles G. Carothers III, Special As- 
sistant in the Office, of Fish & Wildlife 
Service. 

Bureau of Reclamation: Mr. Ottis Peterson, 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Department of Agriculture: Dr. Richard 
T. Marks. 

Environmental Protective Agency: 
Dick Haffman, Office of Public Affairs. 

Water Pollution Control Fed.: Mr. Leo 
Weaver, Assistant Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Philip A. Ridgely, Manager, Public 
Relations, 

Re m Arms Co., Inc., Mr. Clark G. 
Webster, Manager, Wildlife Mgt. 

National Marine Fisheries Service: Mr. 
John S. Gottschalk Assistant to the Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Ben Schley, Special Assistant for Sport 
Fisheries. 

Archery Manufacturers Organization: Mr. 
Doug Morgan, President. 

American Pulpwood Association: Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Jones. 

National Associaton of State Departments 
of Agriculture: Mr. William. Stanwood Garth, 
Executive Secretary. 

FFA: Mr. Robert A. Seefeldt, Manager, 
FFA Contests & Award Programs. 

American Forest Institute: Miss Phyllis A. 
Rock, 

Wildlife Management Institute: Mr. Dan- 
iel A. Poole, Mr. Lonnie L. Williamson, Edi- 
tor, “Outdoor News Bulletin.” 

The Wildlife Society: Mr. Lynn A. Green- 
walt. 

National Wildlife Federation: Mr. Philip A. 
Douglas, Assistant to the Director. 

Outdoor Writers Association of America: 
Mr. Bodie McDowell, President. 

National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association: 
Mr. Vaughn K. Goodwin, President. 

AFL-CIO: Mr, Sheldon W. Samuels. 

National Forest Products Association: Mr. 
John Koenig, Office of Public Relations. 

The American Forestry Association: Mr. 
William E, Towell, Executive Vice President. 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers: Col. William 
Barnes, Mr. Leverty, Mr. Crane. 

Headquarters USAF: Mr. Walter W. Barrett, 
Mr. John G. Tutko, Chief Hq. Recreation 
Services. 

U.S. Forest Service: Mr. Everett R. Doman, 
Director of Wildlife Mgt.; Mr. Alex Smith, 
Director, Div. of Information and Education. 

American Forestry Association: Mr. Dick 
Pardo. 

Gulf & Caribbean Fisheries Institute: Mr. 
Charles E. Jackson. 

Navy Department: Mr. Ross Leonard, Head, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch. 

American Fisheries Society: 
Clepper, Executive Secretary. 

American Casting Association: Mr, Clifford 
L. Netherton, Mr. Jay C. Reed, Mr. C. Clyde 
Newman, Delegates. 

National Skeet Shooting Association: Mr. 
William E. Rollow, Director, Chairman Legis- 
lative and Governmental Relations Commit- 
tee. 

North American Wildlife Foundation: Mr. 
C. R. Gutermuth, Secretary. 

National Recreation and Park Association: 
Mrs. Carol Bickley, Director, Division of Spe- 
cial Programs. 

National Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts: Mr. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Executive 
Secretary. 

Appalachian Trail Conference: Mr. Lester 
L. Holmes, Executive Director. 


Mr. 
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National Shooting Sports Foundation: Mr. 
Charles Dickey, Director of Promotion; Mr. 
Warren Page, Executive Vice President. 

African Wildlife Leadership Foundation: 
Mr. John Rhea, Executive Director. 

Sport Fishing Institute: Mr. Richard A. 
Wade, Executive Secretary. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association: Mr. John G. Zervas, Director, 
Public Information. 

Boy Scouts of America: Mr. Ted S. Pettit, 
Director of Conservation, 

National Rifle Association of America: 
Maxwell E. Rich, Executive Vice President; 
Frank C. Daniel, Secretary; Cliff Morrow, Di- 
rector, Hunting and Conservation; Jack Hess, 
Director, Office of Public Relations; John 
Ailes, Bill Davidson, Steve Hines, Robert 
Joerg. 

North American Falconers Association: Mr. 
Charles W. Harry, Vice President, 

Extension Service, USDA: Mr. H. G. Geyer, 
Director, Natural Resources and Env. Im- 
provement; Dr. Richard Marks, Extension, 
Forester and Acting Wildlife Specialist. 

American Automobile Association: 
Warren G. Stambaugh, Travel Editor. 

Soil Conservation Service: Mr. Lawrence W. 
Compton, Biologist. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to say that at the present time 
33 of my colleagues have joined in co- 
sponsoring Senate Joint Resolution 117 
which I introduced and which calls upon 
the President to declare a National Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Day. I ask unanimous 
consent to include the names of these 
Senators in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


List OF COsSPONSORS 


MIKE MANSFIELD. 
HUGH SCOTT. 

ALAN BIBLE. 

GALE W. MCGEE. 
FRANK E. Moss. 

MIKE GRAVEL. 

BoB PACKWOOD, 

TED STEVENS. 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 

PAuL J. FANNIN. 
FRANK CHURCH. 
Howagp W. Cannon. 
CLIFFORD P., CASE. 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
JAMES L. BUCKLEY. 
Roman L. HRUSKA. 
WALTER F. MONDALE. 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 
JAMES B. PEARSON. 
HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, JR. 
PETER H. DOMINICK. 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK. 
GLENN J. BEALL, JR. 
CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER. 
WIiLLIam E. BROCK III 
Dav H, GAMBRELL. 
Srrom THURMOND. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
Norris COTTON. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to acknowledge the efforts of Congress- 
man Bos SrKes of Florida for his spon- 
sorship of the Hunting and Fishing Day 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives. To date, 14 other Members of the 
House have indicated their support of his 
action by introducing identical resolu- 
tions. 

I ask that the Recorp show at this point 
these Members and the resolutions that 
they have introduced. 


Mr. 
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There being no objection, the names 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NAMES AND RESOLUTIONS 

Representative Bos Srxes, House Joint 
Resolution 798. 

Representative HAMILTON Fisn, Jr., House 
Joint Resolution 815. 

Representative Bos Casey, House Joint 
Resolution 834. 

Representative Tom Foriry, House Joint 
Resolution 846. 

Representative GLENN M. ANDERSON, House 
Joint Resolution 851. 

Representative ALBERT H, QUI, 
Joint Resolution 871. 

Representative PATRICK T. CAFFERY, House 
Joint Resolution 890, 

Representative FLETCHER THOMPSON, House 
Joint Resolution 894. 

Representative JOSHUA EILBERG, 
Joint Resolution 918. 

Representative JonN R. Rarick, House 
Joint Resolution 921. 

Representative HARLEY O. Staccers, House 
Joint Resolution 926. 

Representative EARLE CABELL, House Joint 
Resolution 929, 

Representative James M. Haniry, House 
Joint Resolution 930. 

Representative FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
House Joint Resolution 952. 

Representative PHILIP E. RUPPE, 
Joint Resolution 976. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
also pleased to report that the Governors 
of 23 States have proclaimed State Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Days during 1971. In 
some instances these proclamations 
came through gubernatorial action and 
in some instances through legislative ac- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this list of States who have proclaimed 
National Hunting and Fishing Day in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 


House 


House 


House 


List oF STATES 


Arkansas by Governor Dale Bumpers. 

California by unanimous passage of the 
California Legislature. 

Connecticut by Governor Thomas J. Mes- 
kill. 

Delaware by Governor Russell W. Peter- 
son, 

Georgia by Governor Jimmy Carter. 

Idaho by Governor Cecil E. Andrus, 

Illinois by Governor Richard B. Ogilvie. 

Iowa by Governor Robert D. Ray. 

Kansas by Governor Robert Docking. 

Kentucky by Governor Louie B. Nunn. 

Louisiana by Governor John J. McKeithen. 

Maine by Governor Kenneth M. Curtis. 

Maryland by Governor Marvin Mandel. 
s Michigan by Governor William G. Milli- 

en. 

Minnesota by Governor Wendell R. Ander- 
son. 

Mississippi by Governor John Bell Wil- 
liams. 

Nebraska by Governor J. James Exon. 

New Jersey by Governor William T. Cahill 
(Oct. 9). 

North Carolina by Governor Robert W. 
Scott. 

Ohio by Governor John J, Gilligan. 

Pennsylvania by Governor Milton Shapp 
(Outdoor Sportsmen's Day Sept. 26). 

Tennessee by Governor Winfield Dunn. 

Vermont by Governor Deane C. Davis. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, so that 
further information may be available 
about National Hunting and Fishing Day, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Recorp at this point material from a just 
published fact sheet on National Hunting 
and Fishing Day. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

NATIONAL HUNTING AND FISHING Day 


Historically the joint activities of hunting 
and fishing have been held in the highest 
regard as a prime recreational activity. In 
Feudal Europe hunting and fishing were held 
to be royal sport reserved for the nobility. 
As the Feudai Age passed from the scene, 
one of the early concessions was the designa- 
tion nf some game as being suitable for 
pursuit by the Yeomanry and later ordinary 
citizenry. In early America, game and fish 
were a major and frequently the sole source 
of food for the early settlers. The concern 
of American pioneers for fish and game led 
to the first American conservation laws. Early 
leaders in the conservation movement such 
as John Audubon, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot, the originator of the word 
conservation, came from the ranks of out- 
doorsmen whose first interest was hunting 
and fishing. Today, that trend continues. 
With scarcely an exception, the most effec- 
tive leaders in the fight to save the environ- 
ment developed their dedication to the cause 
from their early outdoor experiences in hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Economically, some 50 million hunters and 
fishermen spend 4 billion dollars annually in 
pursuit of their avocation. Dollars that enter 
the economy through such diverse channels 
as transportation expenses, food, lodging, 
and clothing, as well as the more direct cost 
of equipment and license fees. 

For many years, the only funds available 
to Federal and State Governments for con- 
servation of natural resources came from 
special taxes and fees levied solely on hunt- 
ers and fishermen. To date, some two and a 
half billion dollars in tax and license fees, 
over and above all other including public tax 
contributions, has been the sportsman’s spe- 
cial financial contributions for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

In view of these facts and others, Senator 
Thomas J. McIntyre of New Hampshire and 
Congressman Robert L. E. Sikes of Florida, 
have introduced respectively to the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, joint 
resolutions to declare the fourth Saturday 
of September as National Hunting and Fish- 
ing Day. Twenty-three states and one city 
have issued such proclamations. Major con- 
servationists and conservation organizations 
enthusiastically endorse the concept of cele- 
brating a National Hunting and Fishing Day 
each year. 

The purpose of such a celebration is to 
call attention to the considerable contribu- 
tion hunters and fishermen make to our na- 
tional welfare and introduce the nonhunting 
public to the hunters and fishermen in their 
community with the view of promoting har- 
mony and a greater total public concern for 
the conservation of natural resources and 
the maintenance of a viable environment. 

The main thrust of this celebration is sug- 
gested to be an open house hosted by local 
sportsman’s organizations during which 
graphic demonstrations of all club activities 
is presented to the visiting public, including 
such things as nature walks, habitat restora- 
tion projects, hunting & fishing clinics, skill 
demonstrations and participation. Themes, 
programs and projects are suggested as those 
falling best within the capabilities of the 
separate clubs and organization. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the enormous support and effort in- 
dicated by these facts is clear evidence 
that National Hunting and Fishing Day 
has come of age. 

I hope that more of my colleagues will 
want to join in sponsoring Senate Joint 
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Resolution 117 to give further national 
recognition to this activity. 

I hope that soon the Judiciary Com- 
mittee may be ready to report this reso- 
lution and that we can move to action on 
the floor of the Senate to adopt it. 

Too many months, too many years, 
too many decades have gone by without 
suitable expression of appreciation for 
the lasting contributions the outdoor 
sportsman has made to a better world, 
a cleaner world, a healthier world. 

It is time we act to make our apprecia- 
tion known. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
profoundly saddened by the death of 
Mahalia Jackson, whose gospel songs 
stirred the heart and conscience of every 
American over the years. I have lost a 
dear and kind friend. 

The stilling of this warm, rich voice in 
praise of God is a great loss to America 
and the world. Her music of joy and 
agony, hope and need, broke a silence of 
communication that would otherwise 
have surrounded so many of us—over- 
coming that perennial barrier between 
man and his Maker, as well as his fellow 
man. 

Truly a great lady, a human being with 
soul, she gave of herself totally in service 
to God and her people. She was a woman 
of true beauty, because it came from her 
heart. She served her Nation nobly in 
healing the wounds of a divided society, 
and in building bridges of understanding 
and good will throughout the world. She 
knew poverty and wealth, the ignominy 
of discrimination and the praise of fame, 
but she remained a genuine person, deep- 
ly concerned to advance the equal op- 
portunities that life should offer to every 
American. I was honored to share in her 
friendship. 

Mahalia Jackson’s greatness is firmly 
established in the world of musical artis- 
try. But I shall remember her best for a 
single song at the funeral of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. May that song now be 
her promise: “Precious Lord, Take My 
Hand.” 


NURSING HOMES: A NEW 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Dr. Her- 
bert Shore, executive vice president of 
the Jewish Homes for the Aged is well 
known to experts in the field of long- 
term care. His involvement with care of 
the aged can be measured in decades and 
his facility in Dallas, Tex., enjoys an 
excellent reputation. 

Dr. Shore frequently communicates 
with my Subcommittee on Long-Term 
Care and often provides perspectives 
which can only come from having an 
active role in care for the infirm elderly. 
His dedication to improving the quality 
of life for nursing home patients makes 
his comments especially helpful. For 
these reasons, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have entered in the 
Recor a copy of a letter which Dr. Shore 
recently wrote to the Honorable Elliot 
Richardson, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
HOMES FOR THE AGED, 
November 18, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY RICHARDSON: I was pres- 
ent at the Duke-AARP Conference and had 
the privilege of hearing your remarks as well 
as witnessing your introduction of Mrs. Ma- 
rie Callender. I have also since heard Sec- 
retary Veneman and Dr. Arthur Fleming 
at the Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Homes for Aging in Seattle. 
Since Mr. Veneman’s remarks so closely par- 
alleled yours, I can only assume that the 
positions being taken are the Department’s 
policy re institutional care. 

As one who has served as President of the 
American Association of Homes for Aging 
and of the National Association of Jewish 
Homes for the Aged, I am writing to state 
my concern with the posture the institu- 
tion is being placed in and with the thrust 
the Administration has taken relative to al- 
ternatives for institutional care. I feel com- 
pelled to share my views with you and ask 
your indulgence in reading them. 

The institution (nursing home—home for 
aged) is not responsible for the present posi- 
tion it finds itself in. 

Until three or four decades ago, the in- 
stitution, more specifically, the almshouse, 
represented our major public policy for care 
of the poor and infirm aged, and policy de- 
velopment of the aged is a history of the 
abandonment of that policy. 

The emergence of the philanthropic or 
voluntary home was essentially the first step 
in the effort to abandon the public institu- 
tion made on behalf of the “deserving poor” 
and sometimes the not-so-poor, aged. 

The first step in the effort to abandon 
the public institution was the movement for 
“old age pensions” and “social security” 
which was “a revolt against institutions as 
@ welfare resource.” What we succeeded in 
doing was to transfer responsibility for care 
of a very high proportion of the institutional- 
ized aged from public institutions, and to a 
lesser degree, from philanthropic institutions 
to proprietary institutions, which either 
had not existed or were of no significance 
before. 

The large public institution did not dis- 
appear, although it has changed its name 
and its function, but a new institutional 
resource was added to help serve “social se- 
curity (and later old age assistance) 
paupers”. We brought into existence in- 
stitutions where the cost of care equals the 
old age assistance check—abolishing the 
“lease-out” system of care of the poor. Lack- 
ing a decent social policy for the aged society 
drives out the remnants of the soul of the 
institutionalized old person while it barely 
keeps his body alive. 

Fifty years ago discussions of institutions 
included a section on the “sick bay”, “in- 
firmary” or “nursery”, but these were pe- 
ripheral. With the advent of antibiotics and 
tranquilizers, we have made them central. 
Over the long run, the basic function of 
institutions for the aged has increasingly 
changed from care of the poor to care of the 
sick. We, increasingly, define and classify 
institutions along the single dimension of 
the health services they offer. Institution- 
alized aged are no longer poor therefore de- 
fective, we treat them as sick and therefore 
invalid. 

It is the absence of a national policy for 
long term care that has cast the institution 
into its present mold. It is the wholesale 
dumping of patients from state mental hos- 
pitals into nursing homes so that states can 
use the federal funds rather than their own; 
that has contributed to the problem. 

It is the lack of understanding that hous- 
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ing without services (as FHA insisted they 
be built) is a disservice to the aged and 
contributes to the misuse of nursing homes. 

It is lack of adequate welfare payments 
that actually depress standards of care. The 
elderly are the victims, caught in a vicious 
trap between state financing and lack of ade- 
quate resources. Sources of payment now 
dictates the kind, quality, quantity and 
geography of care. 

Alternatives to institutional care are 
needed. A great host of services to aged in 
their own homes and in congregate care 
homes must be developed but this will not 
in any way change the fact that at some 
point the aged need a complex of services 
available only in an institution. Yes, we 
need better utilization. I am also opposed 
to unnecessary institutionalization, but I am 
not opposed to the institution as a valid 
resource. 

My experience has shown me that there Is 
a great amount of pathology (physical and 
psychological) in the aged who seek institu- 
tional care. 

I am indeed pleased with President Nixon’s 
program. It is a good beginning, but only a 
beginning. Hopefully the White House Con- 
ference can build on this and will define a 
real national policy on long term care. 

The problems of the aged in America’s 
Nursing Homes will not be solved with addi- 
tional programs of inspection and enforce- 
ment. Necessary as it is to enforce fire and 
safety codes, the aged will be best served 
when government, the providers and the 
public can agree on a program that will 
include: 1. The aged must be elevated from 
second class citizens and “castofis” to a 
proper place in our society—one of dignity 
and worth; 2. Those who have most direct 
contact with the residents, the aides, maids 
and waitresses; those who traditionally per- 
form the closest and most intimate service 
need the greatest amount of training and 
preparation for their job; need continuing 
support; need understanding of the patient 
and their special role in meeting his need 
and they need a great deal of recognition 
for their performance, The bulk of all money 
spent and the thrust of all attention must 
be aimed at this level of employee. A whole 
host of innovative approaches to pre-service, 
in-service and on the job training must be 
developed if we are to achieve any success in 
improving patient care. 

This is the key to improving care if it is 
to occur at all. 

Recognize that provision of care is total— 
that meeting the medical, nursing and health 
needs, though important and essential for 
the chronically ill, aged and vulnerable pop- 
ulation in Nursing Homes, must be matched 
with massive programs to meet the social and 
personal needs of the aged. 

Inspections that shuffle papers, escalate and 
increase paper work, test the degrees of water 
and nitpick conditions of safety, though im- 
portant, cannot and will not make the differ- 
ence as to what does the older persons have 
to look forward to each day; is there rea- 
son, meaning and purpose in his existence; 
a reason to get up? Will he have someone to 
interact with? Something to do? People who 
care? Unfortunately the social components 
are not considered. We are told we do not 
know how to measure them or pay for them 
yet they are just as necessary if the indi- 
vidual is to live and not merely exist. No 
amount of inspectors can improve stand- 
ards and services as long as payments are in- 
adequate. Welfare rates actually depress 
standards. In essence, the communities are 
subsidizing the States because they refuse 
to pay the true cost of care but rather pay on 
a system of rates that the Welfare Depart- 
ment sets. They demonstrate the level of 
care and the rate of payment. Their orien- 
tation is strictly a limited nursing care pro- 
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gram. Inadequate reimbursement begets in- 
adequate service. 

No amount of inspection, no pious mouth- 
ing will change this. 

I am concerned with the posture that in- 
dicates that the “nursing homes be a last 
recourse”. 

As long as nursing homes are viewed in 
this perspective and the image is one that 
relegates the nursing home out of the main- 
stream of appropriate resources, nursing 
homes will continue to be the Siberias, the 
warehouses for the dying, etc. 

If, however, the nursing home is in fact 
viewea as an important and necessary spe- 
cialized recourse, we will begin to achieve the 
aspirations of the President's program. 
Rather than the place to go because there is 
no other place, the aged should go to nursing 
homes because no other place in the com- 
munity can match it in its specialized pro- 
gram and ability to care for the aged. 

In your remarks you mentioned that 2000 
facilities voluntarily withdrew from the 
Medicare program. While many may have 
withdrawn because they could not meet the 
Federal standards, hundreds upon hundreds 
withdrew because they could not live with 
the systematic dismantling of the program 
by rules and regulations, hospital auditing, 
denial of claims and administrative abuses 
that made it impossible to stay in the pro- 
gram. 

When the Medicare legislation pased, there 
were no “Extended Care Facilities” in ex- 
istence; it was the nations skilled nursing 
homes that met the challenge, that enabled 
the program to be launched because they 
firmly believed that the aged had a right to 
use these benefits. 

It has always been the nursing homes that 
have adapted to the existing and changing 
Federal programs through Kerr Mills, Vendor 
Medical programs and now Medicaid. It is 
these same nursing homes that are constantly 
being cut back in payments for service. HR 1 
in its present form will again reduce benefits 
for the medicaid recipients in Nursing 
Homes compounding confusion and creating 
further havoc for the older person and pro- 
vider alike, 

There are no simple answers to this highly 
complex problem. It will take more than 
inspectors, more than alternatives to insti- 
tutional care, more than a single study of a 
Florida Nursing Home. 

We are delighted with the appointment of 
Mrs. Callender and look forward to an oppor- 
tunity to work with her and with you toward 
a solution and a positive program and na- 
tional policy. I pledge the support of the Na- 
tional Association of Jewish Homes for Aged 
in working with you. 

We have a long and proud tradition, as ac- 
countable, responsible community supported 
facilities. We have attempted to provide 
leadership and will continue to do so, not as 
the last recourse, but as specialized facili- 
ties rendering a vital and necessary service 
to the aged today and tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT SHORE, Ed. D., 
Executive Vice-President. 


THE WAR GOES ON 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I listened 
intently, as did other Americans, cour- 
tesy of nationwide TV, to the President’s 
political statement outlining the Ameri- 
can peace offer to Hanoi. I was disturbed 
by the recitation of the many secret trips 
Henry Kissinger had made, in an effort 
to reach an agreement with North Viet- 
nam to end the war. Why were these at- 
tempts not made public earlier? While 
the administration has been closely 
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guarding its secret, the world has con- 
tinued to blame the war on the United 
States. If these offers had been made 
public, world opinion could have focused 
earlier on Hanoi and the United States 
would have been given credit for trying 
to end the fighting. 

I was more disturbed, however, by the 
President’s recitation of failure. The war 
still goes on today. The President’s 
speech was truly a triumph of form over 
substance. We were simply told Mr. Nix- 
on’s negotiations have not been work- 
ing, his proposals have made no differ- 
ence, they have not achieved peace. 

The key to ending the war is not the 
administration’s shell game peace plan. 
We must set a definite date for the com- 
plete withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam. I believe that only the actual 
setting of a date for withdrawal and the 
end of bombing will bring our men and 
prisoners home. 

A Washington Post editorial of Jan- 
uary 27 entitled “Vietnam: The Same 
Old Shell Game” gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the administration’s shopworn 
peace plan. 

I recommend this penetrating editorial 
to my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: THE SAME OLD SHELL GAME 

Those who value form over substance may 
find a political triumph in Mr. Nixon's new 
“Plan for Peace” in Indochina—a veritable 
political master-stroke, courtesy of nation- 
wide TV. Senator Mansfield, for example, 
hailed it as a long step forward; Senators 
Muskie and Humphrey welcomed it as a new 
initiative. The President himself called it 
“generous,” as if generosity had any place in 
our dealings with a ruthless and relentless 
adversary. Republican sympathizers are de- 
lighting in the way the rug is supposed to 
have been pulled from under those who 
have been advocating a “date certain” for 
our withdrawal in exchange for our prison- 
ers of war—on the theory that this is what 
the President has been secretly offering. This 
is what was meant to dazzle us—along with 
the drama of Dr. Kissinger’s thirteen trans- 
atlantic trips, the secret dealings, the sur- 
prise. We are meant to believe, in short that 
the President has “gone the extra mile for 
peace” and that whatever happens next— 
continued impasse, a new Communist of- 
fensive, an increase in Ameriac casualties, a 
prolonged, open-ended war—is not his fault. 

Well, you can make the argument that it 
is Hanoi’s fault, or even that the whole war 
is Hanoi’s (or Peking’s or Moscow’s) fault, 
and not gain much by doing so. You can 
prove, as Mr. Nixon did, that the enemy has 
been duplicitous, but that is hardly a rev- 
elation. You can assert that Mr, Nixon has 
tried what some of his critics have long been 
urging him to try, but even if that were so 
(which it isn’t) it doesn’t help much when 
it doesn’t work—except perhaps at home, po- 
litically for a time. The fact of the matter 
is, of course, that there is drama in the un- 


veiling of a secret peace initiative and a little 
vindication, perhaps, and not much else— 
not even, in this case, much surprise. 

Last November 12, just about the time 
when Dr. Kissinger was busiest on his Pari- 
siene rounds, the President was asked if he 
had any reason for encouragement concern- 
ing prospects for release of our POWs, and he 
replied: “No reason for encouragement that 
I can talk about publicly. I can say, however, 
that we are pursuing this subject, as I have 
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indicated on several occasions in a number 
of channels .. .” So the likelihood of pri- 
vate dealings was always there and the real 
surprise is in the terms the President was 
offering “the other side”; there is, in fact, 
no better way to measure the significance 
of the President’s hitherto secret “plan for 
peace” than by comparing it with one he 
was proposing publicly in October, 1970— 
when there were 384,000 American troops in 
South Vietnam. At that time, Mr. Nixon 
announced that the United States would offer 
in Paris a plan for: 

“An agreed timetable for complete with- 
drawal as part of an over-all settlement”; 

An immediate and unconditional release of 
all prisoners of war held by both sides; 

A fair political solution, which would “re- 
flect the existing relationship of political 
forces” in South Vietnam. The U.S., he said, 
would abide by the outcome (whether one 
reached by negotiation or election, he did not 
specify) and he added that “we know that 
when the conflict ends, the other side will 
be there, and the only kind of settlement 
that will endure is one both sides have an in- 
terest in preserving (in other words, an 
eventual piece of the action in Saigon was 
held out to the Communists) ; 

An Indochina peace conference, to negoti- 
ate a wider settlement which would be guid- 
ed by the terms of the Geneva Accords of 
1954 (Vietnam) and 1962 (Laos). 

A cease fire, to be internationally super- 
vised. 

That, then, was the Nixon peace plan fif- 
teen months ago, publicly put forth in Paris. 
What is essentially new or different about the 
one Dr. Kissinger has been pushing secretly? 
Essentially nothing, except that elaborate 
election machinery has been added—an elec- 
toral process made in America, rooted in 
democratic institutions which are alien to 
the Vietnamese, and one to which Hanoi has 
been consistently hostile. That, and an eye- 
catching deadline of six months for US. 
troop withdrawal, which is about as uncer- 
tain a “date certain” as could be devised, 
depending as it does on an agreement not 
just on prisoner exchange, as the President’s 
leading critics have proposed, but on work- 
ing out the incredibly difficult details of a 
cease fire and an election procedure. 

This, we are asked to believe, is a new peace 
plan whose unilateral, public disclosure is 
likely to break the impasse with Hanoi. This, 
we are told, is progress, when in fact it is 
more of the same old shell game. It may work, 
for a time, for as this game has been played 
with the Vietnam war over the years, the 
hand of a government in possession of a se- 
cret and in command of prime time has 
proved more often than not to be quicker 
than the eye. But the real news here is not of 
@ new peace plan, or even of an earnest secret 
initiative. What the President told us Tues- 
day night was nothing more or less than 
that he and Dr. Kissinger have been privately 
pressing upon Hanoi a rather shopworn peace 
plan, only slightly refurbished, and that over 
a period of 30 months they have been had; he 
is telling us that he still wants it done the 
American way and that the North Vietnamese 
are still not buying it; he is telling us that 
negotiation isn’t working, and that this, by 
his own admission leaves the alternative of 
“Vietnamization” which he is frank enough 
to describe as the “long voyage home.” 

So unless there is a lot the President isn’t 
telling us, we are just where we were before 
we learned of Dr. Kissinger’s secret travel: 
still insistent on having it our way; still 
counting on the North Vietnamese to aban- 
don the goals of some forty years of fighting; 
still unwilling to act upon the President’s 
own, public estimates (also offered in Oct., 
1970) that the “South Vietnamese have 
gained the capability to handle the situa- 
tion”—and with less and less to offer, as our 
ground forces shrink, in exchange for our 
prisoners of war. 
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SET-ASIDE PROGRAM A FAILURE— 
SECRETARY BUTZ MUST ACT TO 
AVOID ANOTHER GRAIN SURPLUS 
IN 1972 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
originally introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 172 last November as a companion 
measure to S. 2729, the Strategic Stor- 
able Agricultural Food Commodities Act 
of 1971. 

At that time I said: 

If enacted, S. 2729 would give the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority and require him to 
buy sufficient wheat and feed grains at prices 
approximating $1.20 a bushel for corn and 
$1.40 a bushel for wheat to lift market prices 
close to those levels. * * * 

If passed in the next 6 weeks (S. 2729) 
would increase the market value of the 1971 
crops of wheat and feed grains about $1.5 
billion. A similar increase would apply to the 
1972 crops. 


At that time my staff estimated the net 
additional fiscal year 1972 cost of creat- 
ing a strategic reserve under S. 2729, at 
about $300 million. 

We had an opportunity to create a 
strategic reserve which would have con- 
tributed to stabilizing consumer supplies 
and increasing farm income by $1.5 bil- 
lion at a first fiscal year cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $300 million. I regret that the 
administration opposed this and we were 
unable to take the needed legislative 
action. 

We recognized, however, that passage 
of S. 2729 by itself would not provide a 
long-term solution to the economic prob- 
lems facing grain producers. We con- 
cluded that unless more effective adjust- 
ment programs were developed to restrict 
1972 production of wheat and feed grains, 
production would again be excessive. 
After consulting with farm leaders, I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 172 
as a companion measure to S. 2729, re- 
quiring the Secretary of Agriculture to 
return to the 1965 base acreage adjust- 
ment program for feed grains and estab- 
lish a voluntary additional set-aside pro- 
gram for wheat. 

Several developments have occurred 
since November 10, 1971. The House 
passed a grain reserve bill containing a 
mandatory requirement to increase 1971 
and 1972 wheat and feed grain loan rates 
by 25 percent. 

On December 15, 1971, the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
keting and Stabilization of Prices, of 
which I am a member, held an executive 
session and unanimously reported the 
bill to the full Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Although con- 
siderable pressure was exerted, the full 
committee was unable to act upon the 
bill before adjournment last December. 
But the chairman of the committee, 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, said he would 
move on the bill as soon as possible in the 
next session, and he kept that promise. 
One day of hearings were held on H.R. 
1162 and Senate Joint Resolution 172 
and all of the major farm and com- 
modity organizations, with the excep- 
tion of the Farm Bureau, indicated their 
support of these bills. Secretary Butz ap- 
peared and indicated his strong opposi- 
tion to the bill, especially those provi- 
sions which would have provided for an 
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increase in loan rates for wheat and feed 
grains. Two days following these hearings 
the full Committee on Agriculture met 
and voted down H.R. 1163 and tabled my 
Senate Joint Resolution 172 as amended. 
Hearings were scheduled on the latter 
for next Monday, January 31, 1972. 

Yesterday, USDA released the planting 
intentions report which indicated that 
producers plan to plant over 70 million 
acres to feed grains this year. Instead of 
the 15 to 20 percent reduction in acreage 
that the administration was hoping to 
get under their announced set-aside pro- 
gram for feed grains, they got less than 
4 percent. Unless prompt action is now 
taken by Secretary Butz to drastically 
reduce these plantings we will produce 
close to 200 million tons of feed grains 
this year, or about 30 million tons more 
than we need, which would be added to 
carryover stocks. Another carryover this 
year on top of the one we had last year 
will drive feed grain prices so far down 
they will have to look up to see bottom. 
And, of course, such a market condition 
will economically destroy our Nation's 
grain producers. 

Mr. President, following the defeat of 
H.R. 1163 earlier this week, the further 
delay I encountered regarding action on 
Senate Joint Resolution 172 as amended, 
and the planting intentions report of 
yesterday, I have concluded that only 
prompt action by Secretary Butz can now 
avoid a disastrous situation occurring in 
our Nation’s grain producing areas, 

Signup begins next Thursday for the 

1972 feed grains program and there ob- 
viously is not time enough for Congress 
to take any action to force Secretary 
Butz to move. He has all the authority he 
requires to move administratively and 
should do so immediately, He has op- 
posed all of the suggestions made by me 
and others here in the Congress con- 
ri this situation, so now let him 
act. 
; I have written to Secretary Butz urg- 
ing him to move promptly and also have 
written to Chairman TALMADGE indicat- 
ing that I do not intend to pursue enact- 
ment of my Senate Joint Resolution 172, 
as amended, any further, since it is ob- 
vious that time has run out for Congress 
to act. The ball is in Secretary Butz’ 
court where he insisted it be. Now let us 
see what he does with it. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to have my letters to 
Secretary Butz and Chairman TALMADGE 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1972. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of yesterday’s 
planting intentions report which indicates 
that producers are planning to plant in ex- 
cess of 70 million acres of freed grains this 


gear, I have written to Secretary Butz urging 
him to take immediate action administra- 
tively to reduce plantings to insure a pro- 
duction level that will not exceed 175 mil- 
lion tons of feed grains. Also in view of the 
fact that the Secretary has all the authority 
he requires to accomplish this goal adminis- 
tratively, and the fact that program sign-up 
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begins next Thursday, February 3, 1972, it is 
essential that he act immediately. 

I do not feel there is sufficient time for 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and the 
Congress to act upon my amended resolu- 
tion S.J. Res. 172. Therefore I question how 
productive next Monday’s hearings will be, 
when action on this matter is needed im- 
mediately and cannot wait for the Commit- 
tee and both chambers of Congress to act. 

I think it would be better for the Com- 
mittee, either by letter or by a “Sense of the 
Senate” resolution to urge Secretary Butz 
to take the action required administratively— 
and immediately to achieve the 170 million 
ton production goal desired. 

I personally do not intend to pursue en- 
actment of S.J. Res. 172 as amended any 
further, Therefore I will not be appearing 
at next Monday’s hearing nor will I be 
submitting a statement. 

Both S.J. Res. 172 and SJ. Res. 172 
amended were proposed by me as a compli- 
mentary measure to H.R. 1163. I said from 
the very beginning of the discussion regard- 
ing the current grain crisis, that we needed 
both H.R. 1163 and S.J. Res. 172. Enactment 
of H.R. 1163 would have given the Secre- 
tary the “reserve inventory” authority he 
needs to minimize the hazards of estimat- 
ing production levels and would have re- 
quired him to increase loan levels in an ef- 
fort to substantially increase crop values 
and market prices for producers. 

The “greater incentive to plant” conditions 
that such loan rate increases admittedly 
might have created would have been pre- 
vented by enactment of S.J. Res. 172, which, 
as you know, would have required adoption 
of more effective production control pro- 
grams for 1972. Had both of these measures 
been enacted, 1971 and 1972 wheat and feed 
grain crop values would have been increased 
by a total of almost $3 billion and with no 
additional costs being incurred by the gov- 
ernment in the long run, Unfortunately, I 
don’t believe the Committee, during its con- 
sideration of these measures last Wednesday, 
understood the inter-relationship of these 
two measures. 

With the killing of H.R. 1163, enactment of 
my amended §.J. Res. 172 would still be im- 
portant, especially if time were available to 
implement it. However, taking action on that 
alone—either administratively or legislative- 
ly—would still leave the need, in my judg- 
ment, for legislation to authorize the estab- 
lishment of grain reserves and for improving 
the income of grain producers by increasing 
loan rates. Wednesday's action by the Com- 
mittee was a major economic blow to our 
nation’s grain producers. I don’t know 
whether the Committee at this point is open 
to any compromise or not. But I do know ac- 
tion must be taken promptly by Secretary 
Butz to reduce feed grain plantings substan- 
tially. I hope you will join me in urging him 
to take immediate administrative action to 
achieve that goal. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1972. 
Hon. EARL L. BUTZ, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: In view of today’s 
planting intentions report which indicates 
that producers are intending to plant in ex- 
cess of 70 million acres of feed grains in 1972, 
I urge you to take steps administratively to 
reduce plantings under this year’s set-aside 
program for feed grains. 

Unless immediate action is taken to sub- 
stantially reduce these plantings, we will end 
up with almost 200 million tons of feed grains 
instead of the 170 million tons desired. 

As you know, I have been urging that we 
return to a base-acreage program for feed 
grain since last summer. The set-aside pro- 
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gram approach is too loose and provides for 
too much production slippage to rely upon it. 

Since my urgings and recommendations 
have thus far been ignored by the Depart- 
ment regarding these program changes, I 
hope you will now take immediate action to 
reduce plantings under the program to a pro- 
duction level not to exceed 170 million tons. 

In view of the fact that sign-up for this 
year's program is due to get underway next 
Thursday, February 3, 1972, I believe it is 
essential that you move administratively— 
and immediately—to make the changes re- 
quired, Although I have legislation still 
pending before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee which, if enacted, would require you 
to make these type of changes, it is now ob- 
vious that there is not enough time for Con- 
gress to act. Therefore, I again urge you to 
exercise your authority to make the neces- 
sary changes and not wait for Congress to 
require you to do so. 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


EXPECTED NORTH VIETNAM 
OFFENSIVE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, the day after the President 
unveiled his secret Vietnam peace plan, 
I expressed on the floor of the Senate my 
fears that the President may have decid- 
ed to “go public” at this time partly in 
an effort to prepare the American pub- 
lic for a renewed escalation of the fight- 
ing in Indochina. 

I also pointed out that the President’s 
so-called peace plan was not a peace plan 
at all because it was not realistically for- 
mulated to be accepted by the other side. 
Only a plan conceivably acceptable to 
both sides in a war as a basis for negotia- 
tions, bargaining, and compromise legit- 
imately deserves to be called a peace 
plan. 

A major sticking point in the Presi- 
dent's proposals, “Catch 22,” is his de- 
mand for a general cease-fire encom- 
passing all fighting forces throughout all 
of Indochina. I said at the time that it 
was quite clear that the North Vietnam- 
ese would not accept such a demand. 

On Thursday morning, the Los Angeles 
Times carried an account of the same 
views as those expressed by others. 

In a page 1 article, the Washington 
Bureau Chief David Kraslow, an ex- 
tremely well-informed and perceptive re- 
porter, disclosed that: 

The major offensive apparently being 
planned by North Vietnam was an impor- 
tant element in President's Nixon’s decision 
to surface the secret efforts to negotiate an 
end to the war. 


He goes on to point out that: 

Some knowledgeable observers feel that the 
timing and tone of the President’s speech 
Tuesday night and Kissinger’s press confer- 
ence Wednesday were in part an effort to 
prepare the American public for the pos- 
sibility of bad news on the military front 
in Indochina, 


Mr. Kraslow also notes that the im- 
pending Tet offensive “probably ex- 
plains why the North Vietnamese ignored 
the eight-point peace plan the U.S. of- 
fered secretly last October.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an article from the January 
27 issue of the Los Angeles Times head- 
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lined, “Expected North Viet Offensive 
Key to Timing of Speech.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPECTED NORTH VIET OFFENSIVE Key To 
TIMING OF SPEECH 


(By David Kraslow) 


WasHINGTON.—The major offensive appar- 
ently being planned by North Vietnam was 
an important element in President Nixon’s 
decision to surface the secret efforts to nego- 
tiate an end to the war. 

The offensive, which American officials ex- 
pect around the beginning of the Tet new 
year period on Feb. 15, also probably ex- 
plains why the North Vietnamese ignored 
the eight-point peace plan the United 
States offered secretly last October. 

For one thing, that plan contains a provi- 
sion for a cease-fire in place and that obvi- 
ously would bar a Tet offensive. 

But the current interplay of diplomatic 
and military factors—even without consider- 
ing the growing domestic pressures on Mr. 
Nixon to resolve the Vietnam issue as the 
presidential election approaches—is far 
more complex. 

There is strong reason to believe that the 
Administration is assessing the current situa- 
tion and enemy motivations in the context 
of what happened almost exactly four years 
ago. 
The Communists uncorked a massive Tet 
offensive to demonstrate their disruptive 
capabilities in South Vietnam, and then 
agreed to participate in peace talks in Paris 
in a stronger bargaining position than they 
were in before the offensive 

An authoritative view is that the North 
Vietnamese are now preparing a military blow 
for the same two reasons they did in 1968: 

1.—Make the maximum effort for a military 
victory that would topple the government of 
President Nguyen Van Thieu and therefore 
obviate negotiations with the United States. 

2.—If a knockout blow cannot be delivered, 
cause so much damage—including blemish- 
ing Mr, Nixon’s prestige—that the Commu- 
nist side can return to the negotiating table 
with the ability to bargain from greater 
strength. 

The clear suggestion of such a scenario 
came at a press conference Wednesday from 
Henry A. Kissinger, the President’s national 
security adviser and the man who met se- 
cretely in Paris 12 times with Hanoi’s top 
negotiators. 

“... We believe that we can contain the 
offensive,” Kissinger said, “and it is even 
possible, maybe even probable, that the rea- 
son they make the offensive is as a prelude 
to a subsequent negotiation. This... was 
their pattern in 1968.” 

Kissinger then said that uncovering the 
secret negotiations was in part “an attempt 
to say to them once again, ‘It (the offensive) 
is not necessary. Let's get the war over with 
now.” 

At another point Kissinger remarked that 
the enemy's response to “the most sweeping 
offer” the United States had made (a refer- 
ence to the eight-point plan) “was a massive 
step up in their infiltration and a move to- 
ward a military solution.” 

If a repetition of the 1968 scenario is what 
the North Vietnamese have in mind, there 
is little reason to believe they will be deterred 
from that course by the President's decision 
to broadcast the fact and some of the sub- 
stance of the secret talks or by Kissinger’s al- 
most plaintive plea that an offensive isn’t 
necessary. 

Considering the history of the Vietnam ne- 
gotiations, it was uncharacteristic for North 
Vietnam to have left the President’s latest 
peace proposal on the table so long without 
a formal response, 

In some informed quarters, that behavior 
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would be consistent with a plan to come back 
to the negotiating table to bargain on that 
proposal if the offensive falls short of total 
victory. 

There also is reason to believe that the Ad- 
ministration expects some setbacks to South 
Vietnamese forces in a major Communist 
offensive. 

Some knowledgeable obsérvers feel that the 
timing and tone of the President's speech 
Tuesday night and Kissinger’s press confer- 
ence Wednesday were in part an effort to pre- 
pare the American public for the possibility 
of bad news on the military front in Indo- 
china. 

Observers took special note of Mr. Nixon’s 
warning that he will “fully meet my respon- 
sibility as commander in chief” if the North 
Vietnamese “answer to our peace offer is to 
step up their military attacks.” 

The President has a record of implementing 
warnings he has issued on the Indochina war, 
and there is no reason to expect him to de- 
viate from that record if the enemy launches 
a big offensive. 

Officials declined Wednesday to discuss how 
the President might respond militarily. His 
options are obviously limited by the con- 
tinued withdrawal of American troops, but 
officials were not ruling out heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam as part of the President's 
response. 

Although the Communists would object to 
a cease-fire if they have a TET offensive in 
mind, the question of a cease-fire has longer- 
range import in connection with a negoti- 
ated settlement and the political debate in 
this nation. 

Kissinger said Wednesday that while the 
two sides “may well differ about how we de- 
fine the cease-fire,” he insisted that the cease- 
fire has not been "a contentious issue” in the 
secret negotiations. 

One informed source who had long urged 
Mr. Nixon to offer a cease-fire before the 
President finally did so publicly in October 
1970, said the Communists would stand to 
lose it they accepted a cease fire today. He 
said he believed the all-Indochina cease-fire 
is still much an issue. 

In any event, the question is largely aca- 
demic in the short term if the North Viet- 
namese are committed to an offensive soon. 

Although Kissinger stressed that the Pres- 
ident'’s disclosures Tuesday would have no 
impact on his plans to visit China Feb. 21 to 
28, there will be no surprise in the presiden- 
tial party if major fighting occurs in Vietnam 
while Mr. Nixon is in China. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, death 
has claimed Mahalia Jackson, a woman 
revered in America and throughout the 
world. 

Her singing entertained millions. It is 
not much of an exaggeration to say that 
she did have “the whole world in her 
hands” when she performed. 

Most certainly, this was because her 
performances went far beyond entertain- 
ment in its usual sense. Mahalia Jack- 
son had the ability to inspire people; to 
make those who heard her feel a little 
better. 

But the respect—in fact awe—that so 
many people felt for her did not stem 
solely from her role as a consummate 
performer. She was a great human being 
who seemed surrounded by an aura of 
dignity that the strength of her person- 
ality created. 

Mahalia Jackson was a leader, both 
on the stage and in life. She devoted 
tremendous and lifelong efforts to help 
this Nation achieve the goal of true 
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equality. Her talent opened many doors 
for her but she never forgot that those 
doors were closed to persons who did not 
possess her talent or prestige. 

Her loss is deeply felt. We realize that 
we have lost not only an outstanding tal- 
ent but also a warm, marvelous human 
being. 

None of us can emulate her as an 
artist. 

However, we can honor her memory by 
carrying on with her efforts to make this 
a better country; a country where all are 
treated equally. 


IN DEFENSE OF FAMILY FARMS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
January 23, 1972, issue of the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press focuses attention 
on the steady drift of people from rural 
America. 

The article points out that a growing 
number of economists worry that even 
highly capitalized family farms are hav- 
ing an uphill struggle. It calls for con- 
gressional action to open up new benefits 
for bona fide farm families who want to 
stay on their land. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM CRISIS EMPHASIZED IN WORTHINGTON 


A “cornbelt crisis” conference was held at 
Worthington this past week with 500 Minne- 
sota and Iowa farmers and businessmen in 
attendance. The central problem discussed, 
the steady drift of young people from rural 
America to the urban centers, is national in 
scope, but is especially visible in the Mid- 
west. 

It stems from the economic changes which 
are driving small farmers from the land. As 
the farm population dwindles, the small 
towns which serve that population are left 
with a smaller base of support. Jobs and op- 
portunities on and off the land decline, and 
young people move toward the bigger cities. 

The Worthington meeting showed a keen 
appreciation of the problem in that region. 
The fact that the conference was regional in 
character, not limited to a single community, 
is an encouraging indication. For as some of 
the speakers emphasized, regional economic 
patterns will be more significant in the fu- 
ture than in the past. 

“It is no longer important at what particu- 
lar geographical spot a high school, hospital 
or church is located,” said The Rev. Lawrence 
Gavia of Wilmont, Minn. “The important 
thing is that educational, health and church 
services are accessible to the people of a gen- 
eral area so that their needs can be met.” 

The regional approach is important politi- 
cally also. With six southwestern Minnesota 
counties and four Iowa counties sending del- 
egations to the Worthington conference, 
public officials took notice. Gov. Wendell An- 
derson, Sen. Walter Mondale and Rep. John 
Zwach were among those on hand. 

It is easier to describe rural problems than 
to find their solutions. Local and regional 
efforts to develop cooperative programs for 
an improved quality of life are essential. 

However, broader efforts at the state and 
federal levels also must be developed. Federal 
policies in particular have direct impact on 
farm prosperity, land use and ownership and 
manifold aspects of country and small town 
living. 

Farm families, squeezed by high taxes, high 
operating costs and low crop prices, continue 
to sell out their holdings and look for urban 
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jobs and futures. In 1971 the number of Min- 
nesota farms declined by 3,000 from 122,000, 
to 119,000. Iowa and Wisconsin lost about 
2,000 farms each. Just since 1963, Minnesota 
farm units have dropped by 35,000. 

The remaining farms of course are larger 
in size. Normal economic factors, including 
development of more efficient farm machin- 
ery, naturally favor larger operating units. 
Within reasonable limits, a trend to larger 
acreages would be healthy, provided the big- 
ger family units produced genuine prosperity 
and stability for the owners. 

What worries a growing number of econo- 
mists is that even the big, highly capitalized 
family farms have an uphill struggle to sur- 
vive, especially in competition with corpora- 
tion agribusiness land operation which often 
enjoy special tax advantages or can be partly 
supported by profits from nonfarm activities. 

There is a possibily that if present trends 
in agriculture continue the eventual outcome 
could be industrial domination of the na- 
tion’s food production, with giant conglom- 
erate corporations in control. 

Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz and many 
others pooh-pooh this possibility as an 
imaginary threat. But each year the migra- 
tion continues from the farms and the small 
towns which family farming supports. No 
end is In sight. 

It might help if Congress could find ways 
of opening up tax shelters or benefits for 
bona fide farm families who want to stay on 
their land, comparable to benefits now en- 
joyed by some of the conglomerate corpora- 
tions now invading agriculture. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD ABOLISH 
47-CENT CHEESE QUOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Tariff Commission has recommended 
abolition of the 47-cent price break on 
quota-type cheeses. But President Nixon 
has delayed the setting of quotas and the 
evasion of present quotas by importers 
continues. 

Since the mid-1960’s there has been 
an increase in dairy imports primarily 
because importers find ways of legally 
evading quotas on dairy import items. 
Since then, several hearings have been 
held, each usually followed by a Presi- 
dential action to close a loophole. 

Early last year, President Nixon re- 
quested the Tariff Commission to make 
recommendations to him concerning 
three import categories of cheeses costing 
47 cents a pound or more and having no 
import quotas. These are Swiss, Gruyere- 
process and a comprehensive grouping 
labeled as “other cheese.” Subsequently 
the Tariff Commission held hearings 
which resulted in their recommendation 
on July 28, 1971, that the President abol- 
ish the 47-cent price break and establish 
a quota for various types of cheese re- 
gardless of price. 

During the Tariff Commission’s hear- 
ings on the matter last year, I submitted 
a statement to them urging abolition of 
the obsolete 47-cent quota. I urged closing 
of the loopholes then and I fully support 
the Tariff Commission's recommendation 
to the President. The President consist- 
ently delays the setting of quotas as the 
Tariff Commission recommended. He 
should delay no longer in placing all 
quota-type cheeses under the same quota. 

Further delay will only result in con- 
tinued dairy product imports hurting our 
domestic dairy industry. I ask unanimous 
consent that my testimony to the Tariff 
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Commission be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


(By Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, Apr. 28, 
1971) 

In January 1969 the Department of Agri- 
culture exempted from quota certain cheeses 
priced at over $.47. A Department press re- 
lease stated: “these are the high price mis- 
cellaneous specialty cheeses such as are nor- 
mally found in gourmet food counters and 
stores,” 

If this exemption had removed from quota 
only those exotic cheeses sold in small quan- 
tity for their special appeal, there would be 
little argument for halting the price break. 

Unfortunately, this has not been the case. 

In 1969, according to the latest USDA fig- 
ures, over $.47 quota-type cheese was 27% of 
all cheese shipped in to this country and (on 
a milk equivalent basis) over 20% of all im- 
ports, In 1970 the corresponding figures were 
38% (of the cheese import total) and 25% 
of all diary imports. (These figures do not 
refer to all of the cheese coming in outside of 
quota, but only to certain specific types— 
such as Swiss—Emmenthaler and Gruvere— 
which are subject to quota if priced under 
$.47). 

In both 1969 and 1970 imports of the higher 
cost nonquota items exceeded imports of the 
same cheese under quota. In million pounds, 
imports were: 

Quota (under $.47) in 1969, 33.3; in 1970, 
29.5. 

Nonquota (over $.47) in 1969, 44.6; in 1970, 
58.1 


A quick look at these figures will show 
that the ratio is widening—a trend which I 
fear will continue unless action is taken. 

There are a number of factors encouraging 
greater imports of the higher-priced items. 
Because of inflation, a cheese which may 
have cost $.45 in 1969 may now have risen to 
$.50, thus crossing the $.47 line. In some 
cases, imports of the higher priced cheeses 
have been encouraged by kickbacks and other 
questionable trade practices which, I hope, 
other witnesses will call to this Commission's 
attention. 

Another factor is the rise in the price sup- 
Port level. When the $.47 figure was estab- 
lished, it was the same as the domestic sup- 
port purchase price for cheese. Today the 
cheese support level is 54.75 cents. The Com- 
mission, during this hearing, should deter- 
mine whether this spread is sufficient to in- 
duce domestic producers to import the for- 
eign cheese and sell it here commercially 
while their own production goes into gov- 
ernment warehouses under the price support 
program. 

In summary, I urge the Tariff Commission 
to recommend the abolition of the $.47 price 
break on quota-type cheeses, placing all 
such quota-type cheeses under the same 
quota. To exempt certain cheese from quota 
because of its greater cost was a noble ex- 
periment which, to put it bluntly, just hasn't 
worked. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair now lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, S. 2515, the pending amendment 
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being No. 818 by the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

The clerk will read the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, and ask the clerk to state, a motion 
for cloture under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
rule XXII, the Chair directs the clerk to 
state the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLoTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
(S. 2515), a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 

. Harrison Williams. 

. Walter Mondale. 

. Richard S. Schweiker. 
. George McGovern. 
. Thomas J. McIntyre. 
. Claiborne Pell. 
. J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 
. Mark O. Hatfield. 
. J. Javits. 
. Clifford P. Case. 
. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 
. Edward W. Brooke. 
. Charles Percy. 
. P. A. Hart. 
. Harold E. Hughes. 
. Gaylord Nelson. 
. Edward M. Kennedy. 
. Jennings Randolph. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY NEXT TO TUESDAY 
NEXT AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Monday next, it stand in adjournment 
until 10 a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER THAT THE 1 HOUR UNDER 
RULE XXII BEGIN RUNNING AT 
11:30 AM. ON TUESDAY, FEBRU- 


ARY 1, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
1 hour for debate under rule XXII not 
begin running on Tuesday next until 
11:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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CONTROL OF TIME UNDER RULE 
XXII 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time with respect to the 1 hour under 
rule XXII on Tuesday next be divided 
between and controlled by the able man- 
ager of the bill (Mr. WILLIAMS) and the 
able Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does that mean that 
the vote on the cloture motion will come 
at 12:30 p.m. on Tuesday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct, after a quorum call, 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at 12:30 p.m. on Tuesday next, 
the Chair will ask the clerk to call the 
roll to establish a quorum. The rollcall 
vote also is automatic under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The roll- 
call vote would begin at about 12:40 or 
12:45. Is that sufficient? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 


AMENDMENTS IN ORDER UNDER 
RULE XXII 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
amendments which are at the desk on 
Tuesday next at the time the Chair asks 
the clerk to establish the presence of a 
quorum—to wit, at the conclusion of the 
1 hour of debate, at 12:30—be consid- 
ered qualified under rule XXII, as hav- 
ing been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand it, they shall be considered as hay- 
ing been read under rule XXII and oth- 
erwise qualify. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that the 
able Senator from North Carolina is 
willing to have a vote at 11:30 a.m. to- 
day on an amendment which he is about 
to offer. May I ask if all parties are will- 
ing to announce that a vote will occur 
at that time, and if so, we can ask unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ask 
special consideration for the business of 
a commission of the United States of 
which I am a member, the Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, with re- 
spect to the imminent plans of the Sen- 
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ator from Alabama and the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

I am perfectly willing to vote, but I 
need a half hour to an hour some time 
this morning to attend that Commis- 
sion meeting. Would I have a right to 
expect, assuming that we do vote at 
11:30, that the following amendment 
may be one which is not so heavily in- 
volved in legal questions, et cetera? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we propose 
to offer an amendment to provide that 
the courts are not bound by the findings 
of fact of the Commission unless they 
are supported by the preponderance of 
the evidence. We expect to offer after 
that an amendment which would exempt 
from the coverage of the bill employees 
of educational and religious institutions. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator 
that on the latter—I shall stay and de- 
bate the first amendment; I feel that I 
must, but on the latter amendment, may 
I ask whether there is going to be any 
time limitation soon on that? 

Mr. ERVIN. I doubt it seriously, be- 
cause I think it will take a certain 
amount of time to show how ridiculous 
is the proposal of the bill to give to 
either Federal judges in respect to 
State educational institutions or to the 
Commissioners in respect to other edu- 
cational institutions the power to deter- 
mine whether or not the institution has 
hired men who are more competent than 
others who have been hired to teach the 
very same subjects, men who are more 
competent than applicants to seek em- 
ployment against the will of those in- 
stitutions. That will require some time, 
and I would not be willing at this time 
to agree to a time limitation on it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I take it that all parties are will- 
ing to vote on the amendment the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is about to 
offer at 11:30 a.m. today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
amendment which the able Senator 
from North Carolina is about to offer 
occur today at 11:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment which is the pending busi- 
ness? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I was go- 
ing to withdraw the pending amend- 
ment, because I consider that it is not 
of the importance of the amendment 
I am about to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT NO, 811 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 811, which has been 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) and myself, and ask that 
it be stated in full, because that will 
explain what it does. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the proposal to vote 
on this amendment at 11:30? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
1. On page 42, lines 17, 18, and 19, strike 
out the words “if supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole 
shall be conclusive,” and insert in lieu there- 
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of the words “shall be reviewed by the court, 
which shall reject them and make its own 
findings of fact on the evidence in the rec- 
ord in the event it concludes that the findings 
of fact of the Commission are not supported 
by the preponderance of the evidence in the 
record.” 

2. On page 43, lines 5 and 6, strike out the 
words “if supported by substantial evidence 
on the record considered as a whole shall be 
conclusive,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “shall be reviewed by the court under 
the rule hereinbefore specified governing its 
review of other findings of fact of the Com- 
mission.” 

3. On page 44, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
the words “if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole 
shall be conclusive,” and insert in lieu there- 
of the words “shall be reviewed by the court, 
which shall reject them and make its own 
findings of facts on the evidence in the rec- 
ord in the event it concludes that the find- 
ings of fact of the Commission are not sup- 
ported by the preponderance of the evidence 
in the record.” 

4. On page 45, lines 5, 6, and 7 strike out 
the words “if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole 
shall be conclusive,” and insert in lieu there- 
of the words “shall be reviewed by the court 
under the rule hereinbefore specified gov- 
erning its review of other findings of fact of 
the Commission.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the distinguished Senator 
from New York, I will state that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and I, instead of call- 
ing up the amendment that I mentioned 
to exempt employment practices of edu- 
cational and religious institutions, will 
call up another amendment, if this 
amendment should be rejected, which 
would give the right to the party ag- 
grieved by a decision of the commission 
to apply to the court for trial de novo, 
and the right to a jury trial in the event 
either party requested it. If the Senator 
from New York will advise me at what 
time he wants to go to the meeting of the 
Commission that he mentioned, we can 
adjust the debate to suit the conven- 
ience of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, someone 
stated in a happier day that if he could 
write the songs of the Nation, he would 
not care who wrote its laws. I say that if 
I were allowed to write the verdict on 
which a judgment is to be based, I do not 
care who writes the judgment, 

During the course of the day yesterday, 
I pointed out that the pending bill emu- 
lates hyprocrisy. We are told that hy- 
procrisy pays homage to righteousness 
and justice by attempting to disguise it- 
self in the garb of righteousness and 
justice. 

I also called attention yesterday to the 
fact that the men who drafted and rati- 
fied the Constitution stated in its pre- 
amble that one of their purposes in 
establishing and ordaining that docu- 
ment was to establish justice. I charge 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that every procedural aspect of the Sen- 
ate committee bill is designed to stay so 
far away from justice that despite the 
far-reaching grasp for power of this bill, 
the bill does not get close enough to jus- 
tice to touch the hem of its garment. 

The truth of it is that this is a bill 
which seeks to prostitute justice for the 
purpose of making certain the policies of 
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those who believe that basic rights should 
be denied to all American citizens for the 
supposed—and I use the word “sup- 
posed” advisedly—benefit of one class of 
our citizens or one segment of our society. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time on the 
pending amendment be equally divided 
between the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I shall not 
object to that if the Senator from West 
Virginia will not make his unanimous- 
consent request as to the few remarks I 
have heretofore made. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No, begin- 
ning only at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, beginning at this moment, 
the time on the amendment will be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require out of 
what I construe to be the 20 minutes al- 
lotted to those who favor the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I assert 
that every provision of this bill is de- 
signed to enforce the policy of the bill— 
that is, to rob all American citizens of 
basic liberties—for the supposed benefit 
of the individuals constituting one seg- 
ment of our society, for whom certain 
pressure groups have appointed them- 
selves guardians. 

First, you establish a Commission, a 
politically appointed Commission. The 
history of this Commission down to this 
date shows that virtually all the men who 
have been appointed to serve on this 
Commission were men who were psycho- 
logically incapable of holding the scales 
of justice evenly, because they were so bi- 
ased in favor of the policy of the bill that 
they could not appraise impartially the 
truth involved in the proceedings. 

So, you start out with the creation of 
a board composed of men of undoubted 
bias, men who would be disqualified to 
serve on any jury passing on questions of 
fact which arise in cases of this nature, 
and who would be incapable of doing 
what the great English statesman Ed- 
mund Burke said is the duty of exercising 
the cold neutrality of the impartial judge. 
If the men who were selected to serve on 
this Commission were impartial and un- 
biased, the system for administering the 
act is such that it makes it impossible for 
those men to long remain unbiased; be- 
cause it unites the function of the pros- 
ecutor and the function of the judge, and 
these men are prosecuting, in the sense 
that they investigate charges and then 
prefer charges to the General Counsel on 
some occasions, and on other occasions 
these men sit as judges rather than in- 
vestigators. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared in plain words, in 
the McGrath case, that when you unite 
these functions and permit a public offi- 
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cial 1 day to exercise investigatory pow- 
ers in some cases and on the next day to 
exercise the adjudicatory powers in other 
cases, you cause him to develop a psy- 
chological handicap which disables him 
from exercising either of these functions 
in an impartial manner. 

I know nothing that is more inconsist- 
ent with the purpose proclaimed by the 
men who drafted and ratified the Con- 
stitution, and the preamble to that in- 
strument, when they ordained and estab- 
lished that instrument to establish jus- 
tice, than to create a Commission of this 
nature, with power to coerce into accept- 
ance of their views with respect to each 
person employed by them, in all cases 
throughout the United States involving a 
business enterprise employing from eight 
to 25 persons, and of every religious in- 
stitution except in respect to those who 
engage simply in religious activities 
rather than the secular activities which 
are necessary to permit any religious 
institution to function. 

To show the absurdity of the last pro- 
vision, many churches employ people 
to conduct kindergartens for small chil- 
dren in order that the parents of these 
children may attend divine services. Yet, 
under this bill, as I construe it, the EEOC 
would have jurisdiction to supervise the 
employment practices of the churches in 
respect to the employment of these per- 
sons. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this bill 
gives the EEOC power to supervise the 
employment practices of every private 
educational institution in the United 
States. This shows another phase of this 
bill, which manifests that the bill is the 
greatest threat of tyrannical power ever 
proposed in any legislative proposal pre- 
sented to the American Congress 
throughout the history of this Nation. 

For example, I hold in my hand a cat- 
alog of an educational institution which 
manifests this absurdity. This educa- 
tional institution has a department of 
classics in which they teach ancient art, 
Greek archeology, the archeology of 
the Bible, and Roman art. This bill, 
insofar as a non-State-supported edu- 
cational institution is concerned, would 
give the EEOC the power to judge 
whether the person selected by the edu- 
cational institution to teach these rather 
abstruse subjects is less competent than 
a person that the EEOC chooses to teach 
them in the institution and to find that 
in employing a person to teach these 
subjects, the institution selected a man 
less competent than the man selected by 
the EEOC, and did so because of some 
mental preference, such as those con- 
demned by this act. 

Another thing which illustrates the 
fact that the bill is not designed to do 
justice arises out of the fact that, under 
the bill, the Commission is acting on be- 
half of individuals selected by it and the 
taxpayers of the United States will pay 
the cost incurred in behalf of these indi- 
viduals, whereas the bill compels the in- 
dividual employers and the individual 
employees hired by the individual em- 
ployees to bear the cost of any efforts to 
vindicate their rights. 

The crowning prostitution of justice 
sanctioned by this bill is the provision 
which is designed to prohibit courts of 
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law which review the findings of the 
Commission to search for the truth with 
respect to the facts of the case. 

On yesterday, I read to the Senate the 
definitions which are given to the terms 
“substantial evidence” and “preponder- 
ance of evidence.” 

What is the definition of “preponder- 
ance”? 

It is this: Superiority in weight, quan- 
tity, power, importance, or the like. 

Under the law of every State in the 
United States, a party suing in a civil 
court to establish a complaint of any 
kind is required to establish the truth of 
his cause by the preponderance of the 
evidence, that is, by the evidence which 
outweighs the evidence in opposition and 
the evidence which shows that his allega- 
tions are probably true. 

Not so with this bill. It disables the 
courts to search for the truth with re- 
spect to the facts by decreeing that the 
court, no matter how inconsistent the 
findings of the Commission may be with 
respect to questions of fact, is bound by 
its findings if they are supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Now what is “substantial evidence”? 

According to the definition of the 
courts, it is merely evidence which is 
more than a scintilla. It is merely evi- 
dence which is a percentage point beyond 
being purely imaginary. Five percent of 
the evidence is substantial evidence. 

Thus, we have a situation here that, in 
their zeal to deny all Americans rights 
for the supposed benefit of one segment 
of our society—for which the pressure 
groups supporting this bill have appoint- 
ed themselves guardians—we have a sys- 
tem under which the courts are denied 
the right to search for truth with respect 
to issues of fact, even if those issues of 
fact are supported by as little as 5 per- 
cent of the evidence and are shown to 
be false by at least 95 percent of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr, President, I do not know what will 
happen to this country. I would say, with 
all due respect to those who support this 
bill, that one of the chief activities of 
Congress in enacting bills of this charac- 
ter is to frustrate another purpose of the 
Founding Fathers declared in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, and that is, 
to destroy rather than to secure the 
blessings of liberty to the American peo- 
ple. 

This bill represents the greatest grab 
for governmental power in the history of 
this Nation. It represents the implemen- 
tation of the grab for power by pro- 
cedures which constitute an insult to 
justice which, as I have stated, do not 
approach close enough to Justice even 
to touch the hem of her garment. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt this amendment and thus enable 
the courts which review the findings of 
the Commission to search for truth in 
accordance with the evidence in the 
case and thus to set aside the findings of 
fact which are not supported by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. In any case, 
under this amendment, where the find- 
ings of the Commission are supported by 
a preponderance of the evidence, the 
court would be bound by those findings. 

But this amendment would merely pro- 
vide, where the court finds the findings 
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of the Commission are not supported by 
the greater weight of the evidence, or the 
more convincing evidence, or the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, that the 
court itself can make findings of fact. 

It is important to have these findings 
of fact reviewed by an impartial tribunal 
composed of men who are capable of act- 
ing with the cool neutrality of the im- 
partial judge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Within the last few 
seconds, the Senator described in three 
ways his interpretation of the meaning 
of the weight of evidence that would be 
the test here. Could the Senator please 
repeat what those three ways of describ- 
ing the weight of the evidence are. 

Mr. ERVIN. They all mean the same 
thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator re- 
peat them? 

Mr. ERVIN. I tell the Senator that I 
used to have to charge juries on this. 
The preponderance of the evidence is 
the evidence which has more convinc- 
ing force than the evidence in opposition 
to it. All I am trying to do is see that the 
court should be allowed to act in cases 
where the findings of the Commission are 
only supported by evidence which is less 
convincing than the evidence accepted by 
the Commission. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
glad that I asked the Senator from North 
Carolina the last question. He did give 
further meaning to the word “preponder- 
ance.” Since we talked about the weight 
of the evidence in charges to the jury— 
and as I say, the Senator from North 
Carolina was a most able and distin- 
guished jurist in North Carolina before 
he came to the Senate—that is one of 
the points I would like to make. 

This description of the weight of the 
evidence would be the test where it is 
used in law and used in the jury trial 
situation, Of course, that is not what 
we are dealing with here. We are deal- 
ing with agency administrative action 
and all of the precedent and all of the 
practice goes contrary to what the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is suggesting 
as the court of appeals test in connection 
with the weight of the evidence on an ap- 
peal from a Commission decision. 

I will say that perhaps if any man can 
tread where others might fear to tread 
in this legal area, the Senator from North 
Carolina perhaps is that one. 

Professor Wigmore, whom many of us 
used as the high authority in evidentiary 
matters as we went through law school 
and who used to guide us in the practice 
of law, found the term “preponderance 
of the evidence” to be quite impossible to 
define and subject to much confusion 
among the courts and those in the legal 
profession. 
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If I recall correctly, Professor Wig- 
more characterized it as a term which 
jurors could waste years trying to de- 
fine, Therefore, we have not the time to 
define it here. 

I will say that there is a precedent for 
this descriptive phrase to be applicable 
in the trial of a case. This is true in jury 
cases. However, we are not dealing with 
jury trials here. We are dealing with 
trials before an administrative agency 
or a commission. 

We have a precedent in jury trials. 
Two years ago, as manager of the bill, 
I accepted an amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina to have the 
preponderance of the evidence as a test 
for the Commission. That was written 
into the bill passed by the Senate. 

I will confess my error in not includ- 
ing that in the bill that was reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. It is an over- 
sight. 

I will say that if this amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina fails on the vote that will be taken 
shortly, it will be my purpose to include 
the preponderance test where it prop- 
erly belongs, at the trial level. Then we 
will go on to the test at the appellate 
level as it is in all other administrative 
agencies save one, the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board. And we might look 
into how many cases they have had to 
use that test of preponderance in at the 
appellate level. I doubt if there are very 
many, if any. At any rate, it is at the 
appellate level and not at the trial level. 
I would like to stick, being a lawyer, with 
the longtime precedents on the evidence 
rule. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join with 
the manager of the bill in the statement 
that we will include the preponderance of 
the evidence rule before the Commission. 
‘Second, I must say that the vast major- 
ity of commissions which have cease- 
and-desist powers are subject to the sub- 
stantial evidence rule rather than the 
preponderance of the evidence rule, aside 
from the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, which the manager of the bill 
has already mentioned. 

Indeed, the substantial evidence rule 
is specifically mandated into law as the 
general standard of review under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. Thus 5 
U.S.C. 706 provides: 

§ 706. Scope of review. 

To the extent necessary to decision and 
when presented, the reviewing court shall de- 
cide all relevant questions of law, interpret 
constitutional and statutory provisions, and 
determine the meaning or applicability of the 
terms of an agency action. The reviewing 
court shall— 

(1) compel agency action unlawfully with- 
held or unreasonably delayed; and 

(2) hold unlawful and set aside agency 
action, findings, and conclusions found to 
be— 

. . . . . 

(E) unsupported by substantial evidence 
in a case subject to sections 556 and 557 of 
this title or otherwise reviewed on the rec- 
ord of an agency hearing provided by statute; 
or 
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In making the foregoing determinations, the 
court shall review the whole record or those 
parts of it cited by a party, and due ac- 
count shall be taken of the rule of preju- 
dicial error. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 
Stat, 393.) 


Also, there is a very serious question as 
to whether this amendment does not 
simply constitute again a reargument of 
the cases on cease-and-desist power in 
an effort to obtain civil suits. We might 
as well proceed with the nisi prius suit 
and not circuit court review. In short, 
this amendment is just another way of 
trying to reverse the Senate’s position so 
far taken in respect to the so-called 
Dominick amendment. 

Mr. President, I realize that they do 
not call witnesses in the trials of those 
cases. However, they must weigh every 
shred of evidence as carefuly as if it 
were a de novo trial. And if they have a 
preponderance of the evidence rule, they 
will have to use that technique time and 
time again because they will have to 
study and evaluate the evidence, not as to 
meeting the standard of substantiality, 
but as to which side preponderates on the 
scale of justice. 

Mr. President, if the substantial evi- 
dence rule contained as much gossamer 
as the Senator from North Carolina 
would have us believe, he would have 
much more of a point not only against 
this Commission but also against every 
other commission than he actually has. 

There is a big, gaping hole in his argu- 
ment. He said that it is a percentage 
point beyond being purely an imaginary 
description of its substance. Then he said 
it could be as little as 5 percent of the 
evidence. 

Let us see what the substantial evi- 
dence rule is. A classic statement on that 
rule is made in the case of Universal 
Camera Corp. v. the Labor Board, 340 
U.S. 474. At page 488, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in the classic decision on the sub- 
ject had this to say about the substantial 
evidence rule: 

To be sure, the requirement for canvas- 
sing “the whole record” in order to ascertain 
substantiality does not furnish a calculus of 
value by which a reviewing court can assess 
the evidence. Nor was it intended to negative 
the function of the Labor Board as one of 
those agencies presumably equipped or in- 
formed by experience to deal with a spe- 
cialized field of knowledge, whose findings 
within that field carry the authority of an 
expertness which courts do not possess and 
therefore must respect. Nor does it mean 
that even as to matters not requiring ex- 
pertise a court may displace the Board’s 
choice between two fairly conflicting views, 
even though the court would justifiably have 
made a different choice had the matter been 
before it de novo. * * * 

Congress has merely made it clear that a 
reviewing court is not barred from setting 
aside a Board decision when it cannot con- 
scientiously find that the evidence support- 
ing that decision is substantial, when viewed 
in the light that the record in its entirety 
furnishes, including the body of evidence 
opposed to the Board’s view. 


So the doctrine of substantiality, based 
upon the Administrative Procedure Act 
which will be applicable to this particu- 
lar Commission under this bill, as defined 
by the U.S. Supreme Court means that 
we take the whole record, the facts for 
and the facts against, and then see if 
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there is substantial evidence left that 
backs up the finding of the Commission. 

That, Mr. President, is a very different 
standard, a much more weighted stand- 
ard than “a percentage point beyond 
being purely imaginative.” We do not 
contend for a “percentage point beyond 
being purely imaginative,” but we do 
contend that the agency which is trying 
the facts presents a complete record to 
the court, when it weighs the pros and 
cons and still leaves a substantial amount 
in favor of the pros; that that will stand 
with the court; and that the court of 
appeals should not have to weigh the 
evidence as it would if it were trying the 
case de novo, remembering always that 
the court can send back the case for 
further evidence if it does not find that 
by laying the pros and the cons in the 
balance—both sides of the evidence, not 
just one side—there is still a substantial 
amount to support the findings of the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, there are good reasons 
why the substantial evidence rule was 
included in the Administrative Procedure 
Act and in the bill before us. 

To quote another case, Conolo v. Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, 388 U.S. 607, 
at 620: 

Congress was very deliberate in adopting 
this standard of review. It frees the review- 
ing courts of the time-consuming and diffi- 
cult task of weighing the evidence, it gives 
proper respect to the expertise of the admin- 
istrative tribunal and it helps promote the 
uniform application of the statute. These 
policies are particularly important when a 
court is asked to review an agency’s fashion- 
ing of discretionary relief. In this area agency 
determinations frequently rest upon a com- 
plex and hard-to-review mix of considera- 
tions. By giving the agency discretionary 
power to fashion remedies, Congress places 
a premium upon agency expertise, and, for 
the sake of uniformity, it is usually better 
to minimize the opportunity for reviewing 
courts to substitute their discretion for that 
of the agency. These policies would be dam- 
aged by the standard of review articulated 
by the court below. 


Mr. President, those reasons are fully 
applicable to the EEOC and therefore 
I believe we should reject the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
heard an overwhelming weight of per- 
suasion by the Senator from New York 
that this amendment should be defeated 
by a preponderance of the statements 
and by reason of all the precedents. 

Mr. President, in the first place, I do 
not feel that the use of the term “pre- 
ponderance of the evidence” is at all 
useful or necessary in the context of 
this bill. It neither clarifies the degree 
or nature of the evidence that we would 
be dealing with in these situations nor 
introduces any added benefit for the re- 
solving of complaints under this bill in 
these situations. 

In general, Mr. President, the courts 
have avoided using the term or apply- 
ing it in to any significant number of 
cases. While it is generally termed to 
be the standard of persuasion in civil 
cases, its precise meaning or an under- 
standing of its application has never 
been fully undertaken by the court. The 
question still remains. A widely ac- 
cepted definition is that evidence pre- 
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ponderates when it is more convincing to 
the trier than the opposing evidence. 
While this kind of commonsense ex- 
planation has grown out of repeated use, 
its applicability has been restricted to 
jury-trial situations where the jury is 
led to believe, through proof by prepon- 
derance, that the existence of a con- 
tested fact is more probable than its 
nonexistence. However, this ceases to be 
applicable in appellate cases. 

This nonapplicability of the term 
“preponderance of the evidence” can be 
best illustrated by reference to the ex- 
periences of the NLRB. While the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act contains the 
requirement that the Board make its 
findings by a “preponderance of the 
testimony,” a search of the Labor Board 
cases as reviewed by the courts discloses 
no reference to “preponderance.” The 
courts rather refer repeatedly to “sub- 
stantial” evidence. 

Second, Mr. President, I feel that 
the amendment, as proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
seeks to introduce a new and unneces- 
sary element in the courts’ reviewing 
process of administrative decisions. If I 
understand the amendment correctly 
Mr. President, it would require the ap- 
pellate courts to hold, in effect, a trial de 
novo in those cases where “it concludes 
that the findings of fact of the Commis- 
sion are not supported by the preponder- 
ance of the evidence in the record.” 

Mr. President, it is one of the funda- 
mental traditions of our system of courts 
that there is a gulf fixed between the 
trial court and the reviewing court. The 
reviewing court examines only questions 
of law, and is barred, except in a few 
exceptional situations like mandamus 
actions or disbarment proceedings, from 
examining issues of fact. This amend- 
ment, Mr. President, would specifically 
alter this separation of functions. 

The traditional and long-standing pro- 
cedure of administrative review in this 
country is that the courts of appeals re- 
view an agency decision by examining 
the record of the administrative proceed- 
ing to determine whether there is “sub- 
stantial evidence on the record” to sus- 
tain the agency’s finding. This process 
is guaranteed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act and by the provisions of 
S. 2515. 

The reviewing courts, in examining the 
record of the agency, have been very 
conscious of the need to fully insure that 
the administrative hearing fully and 
properly takes into document all the evi- 
dence presented at the hearing. The 
standard has probably been best enunci- 
ated by the former Mr. Chief Justice 
Frankfurter in the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Universal Camera Corp. against 
NLRB where the court stated: 

The Board’s findings are entitled to re- 
spect; but they must nonetheless be set aside 
when the record before the Court of Appeals 
clearly precludes the Board’s decision from 
being justified by a fair estimate of the worth 
of the testimony of witnesses or its informed 
judgment on matters within its special com- 
petence, or both. 


The amendment which we are now 
considering would destroy this tradi- 
tional function of the appeals courts and 
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would seek to make them trial courts. It 
would seek to supplant the substantial 
evidence rule contained in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, and preferred by 
the courts even before its formalization 
in that act, and seek to substitute there- 
for a new procedure based upon a yet 
undefined standard which the courts 
must use in reviewing equal employment 
cases. I submit, Mr. President, that this 
amendment would confuse the admin- 
istrative review process immeasurably, 
and would result in unnecessary work for 
the appeals courts. 

It is the purpose of appellate pro- 
cedure to provide a quick and precise 
review of any errors which may have 
been made at the trial level. In this func- 
tion, the appellate courts are by design, 
and not by accident, freed from the fre- 
quently tedious and time-consuming 
process of taking factual evidence. To 
now introduce this function into the 
appellate courts, as this amendment 
seeks to do, can create nothing short of 
chaos in the judicial process. The ap- 
peals court traditionally reviews for 
errors and, if in its opinion errors are 
indeed found, it remands the case to the 
trier of the facts with specific instruc- 
tions for remedying the error. 

If this traditional separation of func- 
tions is now destroyed, Mr. President, 
what worth does the trial level proceed- 
ing have? If the reviewing court is going 
to retry the entire case, then we might 
as well do away with the trial process 
altogether and only have the appeals 
courts doing all cases. I feel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amendment which we are 
now discussing degrades the entire ad- 
ministrative process by imputing that 
the appeals court may have to entirely 
retry a case where errors are made on 
the record, and that remand to the ad- 
ministrative tribunal would not resolve 
any such errors which might have been 
made. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time 
of the Senator from North Carolina has 
been used up. If he would like to bor- 
row from my time, I shall be glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. ERVIN. I certainly appreciate the 
generosity of my good friend from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York says that the weight 
of this argument is that the court should 
not be permitted to require a greater 
weight of evidence when the facts of the 
case should have been determined by a 
substantial amount of evidence. 

He says he is willing to amend the bill 
to require the Commission to make a 
finding based on a preponderance of evi- 
dence, but the retention in the bill of 
provisions which I seek to strike, and 
to offer substitute provisions which 
would nullify that purpose. 

While the law as amended requires the 
findings of the Commission to be made 
by a preponderance of the evidence, that 
would be paying little more lipservice to 
justice than the bill now before us. It 
would be absolutely nugatory because 
if the Commission did not obey that law 
and based its findings on less than a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, when the 
court reviewed the action of the Com- 
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mission it could not determine that the 
Commission had failed to obey the law if 
the findings of the Commission were sup- 
ported by any substantial evidence—that 
is, anything above a scintilla, and any- 
thing constituting enough to resist a 
motion for a nonsuit in a civil court. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for an observation? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was just 2 years 
ago, when the bill was before us, that the 
Senator from North Carolina persuaded 
me—indeed, persuaded the entire Sen- 
ate—that at the trial level, at the Com- 
mission hearing level—the preponder- 
ance of evidence—a test which fits the 
precedents in other areas of the law— 
would be appropriate at that level, and 
that is why, in the bill as passed by the 
Senate, at pages 10 and 12, the Senator’s 
amendment was added. The amendment 
provided that “if the commission finds by 
a preponderance of the evidence taken 
by the commission,” et cetera; and in the 
other section, at page 12, “shall be de- 
termined by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence of the record.” It was not lipserv- 
ice then. We were persuaded by the lan- 
guage of the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina is a little wiser now than he 
was then. He has recognized that all that 
amounted to was a sort of biased request 
to the Commission. Under the provision 
that binds the courts, if there is barely 
more than a scintilla of evidence—that 
is, substantial evidence—then the Com- 
mission can violate the rule that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and the Senator from 
North Carolina advocated with respect to 
the action of the Commission, and the 
courts would be unable to correct a viola- 
tion of that rule under the bill in the 
absence of my amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for his generosity in yielding me the 
extra time. I should like to add this ob- 
servation: It is true that there are many 
laws making the findings of adminis- 
trative agencies binding if they are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. But, as I 
observed yesterday, the fact that Con- 
gress has passed iniquitous laws in the 
past does not justify Congress continuing 
to enact iniquitous laws. 

I thank the Senator for yielding me 
his time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the amendment having expired, under 
the previous order the Senate will now 
proceed to vote on the amendment 
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offered by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. GaMBRELL), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN), the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sponc) , the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the Senator 
from California (Mr. TUNNEY), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Cxurcu), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is absent be- 
cause of of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“Nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), the Senator from California 
(Mr. TuNNEY), and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senators from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD and Mr. Packwoop), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. BucKLeY), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen) is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son). If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 43, as follows: 

[No 18 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Eliender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gurney 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 


Allen 
Baker 
Byrd, Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 

Roth 
Talmadge 
Tower 

Young 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 
Fong 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Mcintyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
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Harris Mundt 
Hartke Muskie 
Hatfield Packwood 
Humphrey Pearson 
Jackson Sparkman 
Kennedy Spong 
Magnuson Stennis 
Mathias 

McClellan 

McGovern 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Buckley 
Church 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Gambrell 
Goldwater Metcalf 

Hansen Miller 

So Mr. Ervin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 829 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have an- 
nounced that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and I would next call up 
amendment No. 609, which would pro- 
vide for trial by jury—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. I had announced that I 
would next call up amendment No. 609, 
which was an amendment to allow the 
party aggrieved by a judgment of the 
Commission to appeal to the courts and 
have a trial de novo, and a trial by jury 
if he so desired. But I think it will take 
more educational endeavors on my part 
to persuade the Senate, in view of its 
last vote—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator please use his 
microphone? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
cannot hear the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was announcing that in- 
stead of calling up that amendment, I 
have reached the conclusion, in view of 
the last vote, that the Senate is not now 
in a position to show much veneration 
for the ancient right of trial by jury, 
and I shall postpone offering that 
amendment until the Senate has had 
time to further consider some of the 
landmarks of the Constitution of wor- 
thier service. 

So instead of doing that, on behalf of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) 
and myself, I call up amendment No. 829, 
and ask that it be stated in full, because 
a statement in full will do much to ex- 
plain what its purport is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Add a new section at the end of the bill 
appropriately numbered and reading as fol- 
lows: “No department, agency, or office of the 
United States shall require any employer to 
practice discrimination in reverse by employ- 
ing persons of a particular race, or a partic- 
ular religion, or a particular national origin, 
or a particular sex in either fixed or variable 
numbers, proportions, percentages, quotas, 
goals, or ranges. Any officer of the United 
States or any other person who violates this 
provision shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year or fined not exceeding 
$1,000.”. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I modify 
this amendment by striking out lines 8, 
9, 10, and 11, which provide that any 
officer of the United States or any other 
person who violates this provision shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
1 year or fined not exceeding $1,000, 
and substitute in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

If any department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall violate or 
attempt or threaten to violate the provisions 
of the preceding sentence, any employer or 
employee aggrieved by such violation, or at- 
tempted or threatened violation, shall have 
the power to bring a civil action in the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States; 
and said district court shall have the power 
to enter such a decree or grant such tem- 
porary interlocutory or permanent injunc- 
tive relief as may be necessary to correct the 
consequences of such violation or to pre- 
vent such attempted or threatened violation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his modification to the 
desk? 

Mr. ERVIN. Unfortunately, it is in my 
head. I had written it out, but I left it 
in my office. I can get a written copy, if 
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we take a recess long enough for me to 
go to my office. 

I ask unanimous consent, instead of 
that, that the Official Reporter of De- 
bates furnish it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
should have the modification at the desk, 
so that the clerk can read it before we 
proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, until I can write it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I find that 
I was mistaken with respect to the draft 
of the modification. I send to the desk 
the amendment as modified and ask that 
it be stated in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment as modified. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Add a new section at the end of the bill 
appropriately numbered and reading as fol- 
lows: “No department, agency, or officer of 
the United States shall require an employer 
to practice discrimination in reverse by em- 
ploying persons of a particular race, or a 
particular religion, or a particular national 
origin, or a particular sex in either fixed or 
variable numbers, proportions, percentages, 
quotas, goals, or ranges. If any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States violates or attempts or threatens to 
violate the provisions of the preceding sen- 
tence, the employer or employee aggrieved by 
the violation, or attempted or threatened 
violation, may bring a civil action in the 
United States District Court in the District 
in which he resides or in which the violation 
occurred, or is attempted or threatened, or 
in which the enterprise affected is located, 
and the District Court shall grant him such 
relief by way of temporary interlocutory or 
permanent injunctions as may be necessary 
to redress the consequences of the violation, 
or to prevent the attempted or threatened 
violation. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield for a question, without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the convenience of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle, I ask the able 
Senator from North Carolina whether or 
not a vote could be had on the pending 
amendment at 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
and I ask the same question of the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is agreeable. 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it an- 
ticipated by either party that an amend- 
ment in the second degree would be of- 
fered to the pending amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not for my part. I 
cannot speak for the comanager of the 
bill, the ranking minority Member. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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vote on the pending amendment occur 
today at 2:15 p.m.; that time on any 
amendments to the pending amendment 
be limited to 20 minutes, to be equally 
divided between the mover of such and 
the distinguished manager of the bill; 
that the time on any motions or appeals 
be likewise limited and likewise divided; 
that time on any amendments to the 
amendment, motion, appeal, or point of 
order, with the exception of nondebata- 
ble motions, come out of the time al- 
lotted on the pending amendment; and 
that the time on the pending amend- 
ment be equally controlled and divided 
between the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) and the dis- 
tinguished manger of the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, for the 
moment I am compelled to object to the 
proposals. In a few moments, after I have 
had a chance to confer with the distin- 
guished acting minority leader, I will not 
object. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withhold the request, accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I know that the Senator 
from North Carolina is going into this, 
but I may have to leave town and might 
not be here all day. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
mean that any Senator or Representative 
who had eight or more people on his staff 
would be subject to this law, just as 
every other American citizen, would it 
not? 

Mr. ERVIN. It may be; so I would like 
to modify it again, to provide that it 
shall not apply to any Member of the 
legislative branch. 

Mr. COTTON. I would hope not. No 
man should be above the law. I think that 
if we are going to make everybody in 
this country who employs eight people be 
liable in some way and responsible in 
some way and subject to actions and 
harassment in some way, we should take 
it ourselves. 

As I stated yesterday, I have always 
opposed this, because it gets down to the 
very small business, where the relation- 
ships of people are so personal. If we 
are going to do it to the small business- 
man with eight employees, in some little 
town, I think it would be very unwise 
and not very consistent for us to exempt 
ourselves, even if we are political officers. 

I hope the Senator will leave it so that 
it will apply to us, because what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the elo- 
quence and cogent argument of the able 
and distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire have convinced the Senator 
from North Carolina of the absolute rec- 
titude of the position which the Senator 
from New Hampshire has just stated. On 
reflection, I think it would be a mistake 
to modify this amendment so as to ex- 
empt Members of Congress from its ap- 
plication. Since this amendment now 
covers all of the employees of all of the 
States of all of the subdivisions, and since 
it covers all the members of the faculties 
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and the other employees of all educa- 
tional institutions, and since it empowers 
Caesar to lay his political hands on the 
activities of God, I think it would be a 
mistake to exclude anyone from the un- 
speakable tyranny which this bill is de- 
signed to inflict upon the people of 
America. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me for 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to do so. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator for 
the opportunity to express these senti- 
ments, and having it understood that if 
I am unable to be present when the final 
vote is taken on this amendment, that 
I would vote for it if it is to apply to us. 
However, I would vote against it if it does 
not apply to us, and I shall vote against 
the bill if it does not apply to us. May I 
say now that I am very glad to withdraw 
my objection to the unanimous-consent 
request of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp). 

Mr, ERVIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, a State 
which has now been irrevocably and 
completely embraced by the Senator 
from North Carolina. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntTyYreE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, does he antic- 
ipate a rolicall vote on this amendment 
today? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I certainly do. I want 
to ask for the yeas and nays. I want to 
find out how many Members of the Sen- 
ate—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
believe there are a sufficient number of 
Senators present in the Chamber at this 
moment, but the Senator may be assured 
that the yeas and nays will be ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum on my time, 
because I want to get the yeas and nays 
before there are too many weekend de- 
partures. There might be too many 
weekend departures for me to get the 
yeas and nays at a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
myself such time as I may use. 
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Mr. President, this amendment is very 
clear. It is in complete harmony with 
the other provisions of the Senate com- 
mittee bill, strange to say. 

All the other provisions of the Senate 
bill are avowedly included in the bill to 
prevent any employer, whether he is 
engaged in the work of Caesar or in the 
work of the Lord, who is touched by the 
bill, from practicing discrimination 
against applicants for employment or 
persons who desire to be promoted or 
persons who desire not to be discharged 
on account of their race, religion, na- 
tional origin, or sex. 

The amendment is in perfect harmony 
with that objective of the Senate com- 
mittee bill because it forbids discrimina- 
tion in reverse. 

It gives access to the courts to prevent 
any department or agency or officer of 
the United States from requiring any 
employer to practice discrimination in 
reverse. 

When Congress adopted the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 it undertook to for- 
bid discrimination in reverse. 

It inserted in title VII of that act a 
provision which stated in about as plain 
words can be found in the English 
language that no employer should be re- 
quired to hire employees on a quota sys- 
tem; that is, a system which required 
him to employ certain numbers or per- 
centages of a particular race, or a par- 
ticular religion, or a particular national 
origin, or a particular sex. 

I thought that that provision of title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was so 
plain that he who runs might read it and 
not err in so doing. 

But some officials who are charged by 
the Executive order relating to discrimi- 
nation in employment—Executive Order 
11246—and who are charged with en- 
forcing the provisions of title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 were apparently 
illiterate or educated way past their in- 
telligences, and they could not under- 
stand the plain and the unambiguous 
words of Congress which were designed 
to prevent what is probably known as 
discrimination in reverse. 

As a consequence of this lack of under- 
standing of the plain and unambiguous 
words of the English language employed 
in title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Office of Contract Compliance 
on virtually every occasion has required 
employers seeking Government contracts 
to practice discrimination in reverse. The 
EEOC, on less frequent occasions, has 
haled employers before its bar to practice 
discrimination in reverse. 

It is to be noted that the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is charged with exactly the 
same duty in respect to employers seek- 
ing Government contracts that the 
EEOC is charged with in respect to em- 
ployers generally. The sole function of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance under the Executive order is to 
review proposed contracts which various 
executive departments or agencies have 
made to obtain work or services for the 
Federal Government and to make sure 
that those contracts prohibit discrimi- 
nation against employees or applicants 
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for employment because of their race or 
religion or national origin or sex. 

One of the strange things about Gov- 
ernment is that it has an insatiable thirst 
for power and that if we give an execu- 
tive department or an executive agency 
an inch of authority, it converts that 
inch of authority into a mile of author- 
ity. This has been true in respect to the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance in 
the Department of Labor and it has been 
true in some instances in respect to the 
EEOC itself. The most notorious example 
of discrimination in reverse has been em- 
bodied in the concept set forth in what 
A popularly known as the Philadelphia 
plan. 

The Office of Federal Contract Appli- 
ance adopted the Philadelphia plan and 
required building contractors who ob- 
tained contracts from the Federal Gov- 
ernment of certain magnitude to deny 
the employment of members of the ma- 
jority race until the employees belong- 
ing to the minority race reached certain 
percentages or certain proportions of 
their total employees. 

Manifestly this requires discrimina- 
tion in favor of the members of the 
minority race and discrimination against 
members of the majority race. In other 
words, it requires discrimination in re- 
verse. 

When the attention of the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance and the 
then Secretary of Labor was called to 
the fact that the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Appliance was requiring discrimi- 
nation in reverse and was requiring 
building contractors holding Govern- 
ment contracts of & certain magnitude 
to practice discrimination in favor of 
the members of one race and against the 
members of other races, the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance and the 
then Secretary of Labor engaged in lin- 
guistic gymnastics and in a sematic 
operation the like of which is unknown 
in the annals of either the English lan- 
guage or of our country. 

They said that, when they require the 
employers holding Federal contracts to 
employ persons of one race in certain 
variable proportions in preference to the 
members of other races, that does not 
constitute the hiring of people by quotas, 
but on the contrary is the hiring of peo- 
ple to obtain certain goals or the hiring of 
people to achieve certain ranges of 
employment. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
not a person of great erudition in the 
English language. For that reason he 
cannot ascend to the linguistic strato- 
sphere. On the contrary, he has to rely 
on the definitions in the English dic- 
tionaries in his effort to ascertain the 
meaning of English words. 

The Senator from North Carolina took 
the dictionaries he had, and they are 
rather multitudinous, and he looked up 
the word “goal.” He found that the word 
“goal” was synonymous for all practical 
intents and purposes with the word 
“quotas.” And he found that requiring an 
employer to employ persons of one race 
in preference to persons of other faces 
within a variable percentage or a varia- 
ble proportion of his total employees was 
nothing in the world other than for all 
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practical intents and purposes requiring 
a hiring of quotas. 

So the Senator from North Carolina 
does not believe in discrimination and he 
joins those who propose that the Govern- 
ment prevent discrimination on the basis 
of race or religion or national origin or 
sex, and he offers an amendment which 
will prevent any department, agency, or 
office of the United States from requiring 
an employer to practice discrimination in 
reverse by employing persons of a par- 
ticular race or a particular religion or 
a particular national origin or a partic- 
ular sex in either fixed or variable num- 
bers, proportions, percentages, quotas, 
goals, or ranges. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment for two reasons. In the first place, 
it is in perfect harmony with the ob- 
jective of the bill to forbid discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis of race, 
religion, or national origin, or sex. 

In the second place, the amendment 
is so phrased that any person handi- 
capped in linguist ability and under- 
standing of the meaning of words, and 
the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance, the EEOC, and the Secretary of 
Labor will have a law couched in phrase- 
ology which all of them can understand— 
and surely we ought to try to bring about 
simplicity of statements in the laws of 
the United States, and have those laws 
couched in terms such as the Members 
of Congress and those charged with pre- 
venting discrimination in employment 
can all understand alike. That is the ob- 
jective of this amendment. 

In its original form, the amendment 
had a criminal sanction for enforcement; 
but on reflection, the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN) and the Senator from 
North Carolina came to the conclusion 
that it would be a rather harsh remedy 
to make men criminals because their un- 
derstanding of English language differs 
from the understanding of Congress, 
which enacts laws in the English lan- 
guage. So the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
North Carolina modified their amend- 
ments so as to establish a different sanc- 
tion for this amendment, and that sanc- 
tion is the rather general sanction of 
giving any employer who is required to 
practice discrimination in reverse or any 
employee who is denied a job because of 
discrimination in reverse, access to the 
courts. The courts can then exercise their 
general powers of equity and compel the 
Office of Contract Compliance and the 
EEOC to obey the acts of Congress ac- 
cording to the plain intent of Congress. 
All these objectives will be achieved by 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Frankly, I find, as I travel to and fro 
among the people of this land, that peo- 
ple cannot understand why the Federal 
Government orders employers to prac- 
tice discrimination in employment while 
they are supposed to be preventing dis- 
crimination in employment. As I ob- 
serve the activities of the departments, 
agencies, or offices which are charged 
with preventing discrimination in em- 
ployment, I am reminded of one of 
Aesop's fables, the one about the man 
who got lost in the woods on a very cold 
evening. 
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The man could not find his way out 
of the woods. He met a satyr. The satyr 
told the man he would take him to the 
satyr’s home and entertain him over- 
night, and thus offer the man an oppor- 
tunity to find his way out of the dense 
woods to the man’s home in the daylight 
of the following morning. 

When the satyr was accompanying the 
man to the satyr’s home, the man’s hands 
were so cold that he blew on his hands, 
and the satyr asked the man, “Why are 
you blowing on your hands?” The man 
said, “I am blowing on my hands to keep 
them warm.” 

After the satyr and the man got to the 
satyr’s habitation, the satyr prepared an 
evening meal, which consisted in the 
main of hot porridge. The porridge was 
particularly hot, and the man blew his 
breath on his porridge. 

The satyr asked, “Why are you blowing 
your breath on the porridge?” 

The man replied, “I am blowing my 
breath on the porridge to make the por- 
ridge cold.” 

The satyr said, “Out with you. I will 
have nothing to do with a man who blows 
hot and cold with the same breath.” 

That is precisely what the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance of the De- 
partment of Labor and the EEOC have 
been doing in their alleged efforts to en- 
force Executive Order 11246 and title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, respec- 
tively, which prohibit discrimination in 
employment on account of race, religion, 
national origin, or sex. These authorities, 
in case after case, have entered orders 
requiring employers to practice discrimi- 
nation in reverse by employing persons of 
a particular race or a particular religion 
or a particular national origin or a par- 
ticular sex, either in fixed or variable 
numbers, proportions, percentages, quo- 
tas, goals, or ranges. I do not believe you 
can enforce laws against discrimination 
in employment by commanding and re- 
quiring discrimination in employment. 
The two concepts are irreconcilable and 
repugnant to each other. 

So I appeal to every Member of the 
Senate who does not think that the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance and the 
EEOC should be permitted to blow hot 
and cold with the same breath to sup- 
port this particular amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder, 
if any, of the time in support of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will be on my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator consent to the withdrawing of 
his order for a moment? I just want to 
ask that the section of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 that I referred to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield myself such time 
as I may use at this moment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that subsection (j) of section 703 
of title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the statute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(j) Nothing contained in this title shall 
be interpreted to require any employer, em- 
ployment agency, labor organization, or joint 
labor-management committee subject to this 
title to grant preferential treatment to any 
individual or to any group because of the 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
of such individual or group on account of 
an imbalance which may exist with respect 
to the total number or percentage of per- 
sons of any race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin employed by any employer, re- 
ferred or classified for employment by any 
employment agency or labor organization, 
admitted to membership or classified by any 
labor organization, or admitted to, or em- 
ployed in, any apprenticeship or other train- 
ing program, in comparison with the total 
number or percentage of persons of such 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
in any community, State, section, or other 
area, or in the available work force in any 
community, State, section, or other area. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which is before us—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
we time does the Senator yield him- 
se 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
New Jersey yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Such time as the Sen- 
ator requires, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which is before us affects both 
the problem of dealing with Government 
contractors in the Office of Contract 
Compliance, to which we have voted in 
the Department of Labor, and with 
remedies available under title 7. This 
amendment seeks to set a standard by 
which remedies shall be determined on 
the part of the United States. 

Now, all we see in the wording of the 
amendment which is largely contained 
in its first sentence, is the tip of the ice- 
berg because what this first sentence pur- 
ports to restrain is a department, agency, 
or officer of the United States. But a 
department, agency, or officer of the 
United States may move respecting a 
given situation for or upon the order of 
the court. We do not have to specify in 
this amendment that it applies to the 
seeking or enforcing orders of a court 
because a court usually does not itself re- 
quire anything of an employer but acts 
on motion of an officer or employee of the 
United States. Therefore, the depth of 
this amendment is much greater than is 
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apparent on the surface because it would 
purport not only to inhibit in given 
respects the officers of the United States 
but also the courts of the United States 
through whom, once they make a finding 
or a judgment, the officers of the United 
States are moved. 

I make that analysis because it is clear 
that what is sought to be reached is, first 
the Philadelphia plan and similar plans 
in other cities, and beyond that, the 
whole concept of “affirmative action” as 
it has been developed under Executive 
Order 11246 and as a remedial concept 
under Title VII. 

Philadelphia-type plans are based on 
the Federal Government’s power to re- 
quire its own contractors or con- 
tractors on projects to which it con- 
tributes—for example, State projects 
with a Federal contribution—to take 
affirmative action to enlarge the labor 
pool to the maximum extent by pro- 
moting full utilization of minority- 
group employees, and by making 
certain requirements for those who hire 
to seek out minority employees as well 
as majority employees and also to cor- 
rect discrimination on its face which has 
persisted over a long period of time. The 
courts have sustained such requirements. 
The Philadelphia plan itself was sus- 
tained by the Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in the case of Contractors 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania v. 
the Secretary of Labor, 442 F. 2d 159. 
Certiorari was recently denied by the Su- 
preme Court. The basis of sustaining it 
was really upon two critical points: First, 
the Government, as part of its procure- 
ment function, has the right to en- 
courage full utilization of all minority- 
group employees as a method of insur- 
ing the availability of a broad manpower 


_ pool to support procurement efforts, and 


second, the plan was upheld as a proper 
way to remedy past discrimination in 
the six building trades covered by the 
plan. 

Thus, with respect to procurement, the 
court—I am reading from page 171 of 
442 Fed. 2d, if anyone is following the 
actual decision—stated: 

In direct procurement the federal govern- 
ment has a vital interest in assuring that 
the largest possible pool of qualified man- 
power be available for the accomplishment 
of its projects. 


Therefore, it was held that the Phila- 
delphia plan requirement that construc- 
tion contractors agree to use good-faith 
efforts to meet goals pertaining to the 
employment of minority-group employees 
in certain trades was entirely appropriate 
in terms of authority by the Federal 
Government. 

The court also held that there was 
nothing inconsistent between the Phila- 
delphia plan and section 703(j) of title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act because the 
Philadelphia plan was issued under an 
Executive order, rather than title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act, and that sec- 
tion 703(j) was a limitation only on title 
VII. The decision also implied that the 
words of the Civil Rights Act themselves 
apply to the matter of setting quotas for 
correction of imbalance in the percentage 
of people in any race, in comparison to 
the percentage in the available work 
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force in the area, whereas the Philadel- 
phia plan was applicable to the available 
work force in certain specific trades. 

Finally, the court also held that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not prohibit 
specific relief requiring an employer to 
be “color conscious” to remedy the ef- 
fects of past discrimination. 

The court, on page 173, held: 

Clearly the Philadelphia Plan is color- 
conscious, Indeed the only meaning which 
can be attributed to the “affirmative action” 
language which since March of 1961 has 
been included in successive Executive Orders 
is that Government contractors must be 
color-conscious. Since 1941 the Executive 
Order program has recognized that discrim- 
inatory practices exclude available minority 
manpower from the labor pool, In other con- 
texts color-consciousness has been deemed 
to be an appropriate remedial posture. Por- 
celli v. Titus, 302 F. Supp. 726 (D.N.J. 1969), 
aff'd, 431 F.2d 1254 (3d Cir, 1970); Norwalk 
CORE v. Norwalk Redevelopment Agency, 
395 F.2d 980, 931 (2d Cir. 1968); Offermann 
v. Nitkowski, 378 F.2d 22, 24 (2d Cir, 1967). It 
has been said respecting Title VII that “Con- 
gress did not intend to freeze an entire 
generation of Negro employees into discrim- 
inatory patterns that existed before the Act.” 
Quarles v. Philip Morris, Inc., supra, 279 F. 
Supp. at 514. The Quarles case rejected the 
contention that existing, nondiscriminatory 
seniority arrangements were so sanctified 
by Title VII that the effects of past discrimi- 
nation in job assignments could not be over- 
come, We object the contention that Title 
VII prevents the President acting through 
the Executive Order program from attempt- 
ing to remedy the absence from the Philadel- 
phia construction labor of minority trades- 
men in key trades. 


Therefore, that the Government had a 
right, under the Philadelphia plan, to 
order affirmative action which would 
overcome that past discrimination with- 
out transgressing the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

The court sealed that in on page 177 of 
the opinion, which states: 

The Philadelphia Plan is valid Executive 
action designed to remedy the perceived evil 
that minority tradesmen have not been in- 
cluded in the labor pool available for the 
performance of construction projects in 
which the federal government has a cost and 
performance interest. The Fifth Amendment 
does not prohibit such action. 


So, Mr. President, the courts have re- 
jected much of the argument that we 
should—what in effect this amendment 
does—preclude preferential treatment 
under any and all circumstances, be- 
cause it runs afoul of section 703(j). 

I would also like to cite in that regard 
the opinion in the United States v. Iron- 
workers Local No. 86, 443 F.2d 544, de- 
cided in the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals as recently as May of 1971, in 
which the court held, in a title VII 
“pattern or practice” case, that there was 
an affirmative duty for minority recruit- 
ment where it was shown that there was 
past discrimination which now required 
correction, and that the court could or- 
der that correction affirmatively without 
violating section 703(j) relating to pref- 
erential treatment of individuals of any 
group, and so forth, where there had been 
illegality. The court would not allow a 
respondent to profit from his own ille- 
gality under cover of section 703(j). 

Now, Mr. President, I am told, and I 
believe the information to be reliable, 
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that under the decision made last week 

by Judge Bonsal in New York, in the 

Steamfitters case, an affirmative order 

was actually entered requiring a union 

local to take in a given number of mi- 

nority-group apprentices. 

What this amendment seeks to do is to 
undo the Philadelphia plan and those 
court decisions. Incidentally, I take great 
pride in the fact that when the legality 
of the Philadelphia plan was argued here, 
and we had an opinion of the Attorney 
General which held it lawful pitted 
against an opinion of the Comptroller 
General’s Office which held it unlawful, 
I think I was the principal Senator who 
sustained the doctrine of legality. And I 
am very grateful, naturally, that the 
courts took that view. 

So, here I believe that the amendment 
does two things, both of which should be 
equally rejected. 

First, it would undercut the whole con- 
cept of affirmative action as developed 
under Executive Order 11246 and thus 
preclude Philadelphia-type plans. 

Second, the amendment, in addition to 
the dismantling the Executive order pro- 
gram, would deprive the courts of the op- 
portunity to order affirmative action un- 
der title VII of the type which they have 
sustained in order to correct a history of 
unjust and illegal discrimination in em- 
ployment and thereby further dismantle 
the effort to correct these injustices. 

So, for both reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe that the amendment should be 
rejected, and I hope very much that the 
Senate will do that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two opinions which I have 
cited in this discussion be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA VERSUS SECRETARY OF LABOR 
(The Contractors Association of Eastern 

Pennsylvania v. The Secretary of Labor, 

George P. Shultz, the Assistant Secretary of 

Labor, Arthur A. Fletcher, the Director, 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance, John 

L. Wilks, the Secretary of Agriculture, Clif- 

ford M. Hardin, and the General State Au- 

thority of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

(James D. Morrissey, Inc., the Conduit & 
Foundation Corp., Glasgow, Inc., Buckley & 
Company, the Nyleve Company, Erb Engi- 
neering & Constr. Co., Perkins, Kanak, Foster, 
Inc., and Lansdowne Constructors, Inc. (In- 
tervening Plaintiffs in D.C.) .) 

(The Contractors Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, James D. Morrissey, Inc., the 
Conduit & Foundation Corp., Glasgow Inc., 
Buckley & Company, the Nyleve Company, 
Erb Engineering & Constr. Co., Perkins, 
Kanak, Foster, Inc. and Lansdowne Con- 
structors, Inc., Appellants.) 

(No. 19027. United States Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit. Argued March 1, 1971. Decided 
April 22, 1971.) 

Action by contractors’ association and in- 
dividual contractors against various state 
and federal officials challenging validity of 
the Philadelphia Plan. The United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, Charles R. Weiner, J., 311 
F.Supp. 1002, entered order denying plain- 
tiffs’ motion for summary judgment and 
granting motion of federal defendants for 
summary judgment and the plaintiffs ap- 
pealed. The Court of Appeals, Gibbons, Cir- 
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cuit Judge, held that Executive Order pro- 
mulgating Philadelphia Plan relating to mi- 
nority hiring in federally assisted construc- 
tion projects in five-county area and includ- 
ing as a precondition to federal assistance 
the bidder’s submission of an affirmative pro- 
gram containing goals within the range set 
for minority hiring was valid as being within 
the implied authority of President and his 
designees and was not prohibited by any con- 
gressional enactment. 

Affirmed. 

1. Administrative Law and Procedure—668: 
Civil Rights—13: Contractor plaintiffs, who 
as bidders on federally assisted project were 
directly affected by requirement of Phila- 
delphia Plan pertaining to the hiring of 
minority persons in federally assisted con- 
struction projects requiring, among other 
things, the inclusion in each bid of a com- 
mitment by bidder to an affirmative action 
program containing goals falling within 
specified ranges on minority hiring, had 
standing to bring action challenging validity 
of Plan. Executive Order Nos, 11246, § 202(1), 
11478, 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e note; Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, § 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e 
et seq. 

2. States—4.12: If Philadelphia Plan relat- 
ing to the hiring of minority persons in 
federally assisted construction projects was 
adopted pursuant to valid exercise of presi- 
deptial powers, its provisions would prevail 
over local Pennsylvania statutes. Executive 
Order Nos. 11246, § 202(1), 11478, 42 U.S.C.A. 
§ 2000e note; Civil Rights Act of 1964, § 701 
et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 200e et seq. 

3. United States—82: When Congress 
authorizes an appropriation for program of 
federal assistance and authorizes executive 
branch to implement program by arranging 
for assistance to specific project, in absence 
of specific statutory regulations it must be 
deemed that Congress granted to President 
a general authority to act for protection of 
federal interests. 

4. United States—82: Executive order 
promulgating Philadelphia Plan relating to 
minority hiring in federally assisted con- 
struction projects in five-county area and 
including as a precondition to federal assist- 
ance the bidder’s submission of an affirmative 
program containing goals within the range 
set for minority hiring was valid as being 
within the implied authority of President 
and his designees and was not prohibited by 
any congressional enactment. Executive 
Order Nos. 11246, § 202(1), 11478, 42 U.S.C.A, 
$ 2000e note; Civil Rights Act of 1964, § 701 
et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e et seq. 

5. Civil Rights—2: Express reference in 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to executive orders 
relating to fair employment practices for 
government contractors indicates that Con- 
gress contemplated continuance of the ex- 
ecutive order program and the remedies 
established by that Act are not exclusive, 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, §§ 701 et seq., 703 
(j), 709(d), 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 2000e et seq., 
2000e—2(j), 2000e-8(d). 

6, Civil Rights—3: While Congress has not 
prohibited presidential action in area of em- 
Ployment on federal or federally assisted 
contracts, President is bound by the express 
prohibitions of title of Civil Rights Act of 
1964 dealing with discrimination in em- 
ployment. Civil Rights Act of 1964, §§ 701 
et seq., 703(j), 709(d), 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 2000e 
et seq., 2000e—2(j), 2000e-8(d). 

7. Civil Rights—2: Civil Rights Act of 1964 
provision stating that nothing should be 
interpreted to require any employer or labor 
organization to grant preferential treatment 
to any individual or group because of race 
is a limitation only upon that title of Act 
dealing comprehensively with discrimination 
in employment and not upon any other 
remedies, state or federal. Civil Rights Act of 
1964, § 708(j), 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e-2()). 

8. Civil Rights—2: Provision of Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to effect that it shall not 
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be unlawful employment practice for em- 
ployer to use different conditions and stand- 
ards of compensation in any employment 
pursuant to bona fide seniority or merit sys- 
tem is a limitation only upon that title of 
Act comprehensively dealing with discrimi- 
nation in employment and not upon any 
other remedies. Civil Rights Act of 1964, § 
703(h), 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e-2(h). 

9. Civil Rights—2, 3: Civil Rights Act of 
1964 provision making it unlawful employ- 
ment practice for employer to fail or refuse 
to hire any individual because of race or 
classify employees in any way which would 
deprive any individual of opportunity be- 
cause of race discloses no intention of Con- 
gress to freeze the status quo and to fore- 
close remedial action under other authority 
designed to overcome existing evil, and sec- 
tion does not preclude Philadelphia Plan 
relating to the hiring of minority in speci- 
fied five-county area with respect to federally 
assisted construction programs. Executive 
Order Nos. 11246, § 202(1), 11478, 42 U.S.C.A. 

2000e note; Civil Rights Act of 1964, § 703 
(a), 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e-2(a). 

10, Civil Rights—2: General prohibition 
against discrimination in any program or 
actvity receiving federal financial assistance 
contained in Civil Rights Act of 1964 cannot 
be construed as limiting executive author- 
ity in defining appropriate affirmative action 
on part of a government contractor. Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, §§ 601 et seq., 604, 701 
et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 2000d et seq., 2000d-3, 
2000e et seq. 

11. Labor Relations—251: While hiring 
hall arrangements are permitted by federal 
law, they are not required. National Labor 
Relations Act, § 8(f) as amended 29 U.S.C.A. 
$ 158(f). 

12. Civil Rights—3: Since Philadelphia 
Plan relating to hiring of minorities in cer- 
tain construction trades within five-county 
area on federally assisted construction proj- 
ects violate neither Constitution nor federal 
law, fact that is contractual provision with 
relation to hiring of minority members for 
enumerated construction trades might be at 
variance with other exclusive hiring hall 
agreements by contractors was legally irre- 
levant. National Labor Relations Act, § 8(f) 
as amended 29 U.S.C.A. § 158(f). 

13. Civil Rights—3: Absence of a judicial 
finding of past discrimination was irrelevant 
to authority to promulgate Philadelphia 
Plan regarding the hiring of minority work- 
ers in specified construction trades for work 
on federally assisted construction contracts 
in five-county area. Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
§§ 701 et seq., 706(g), 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 2000e et 
seq., 2000e-5(g). 

14. Administrative Law and Procedure— 
303, 413, 701: Administrative action pursuant 
to Executive Order is invalid and subject to 
judicial review if beyond scope of Executive 
Order, but court should give more than ordi- 
nary deference to an administrative agency’s 
interpretation of Executive Order or regula- 
tion which it is charged to administer. 

15. Administrative Law and Procedure— 
413: Civil Rights—3: Where Attorney Gen- 
eral issued an opinion that the Philadelnhia 
Plan with regard to hiring of minority work- 
ers in federally assisted construction pro- 
jects was valid and the President had con- 
tinued to acquiesce in interpretation of Ex- 
ecutive Order by his designee, the Labor De- 
partment interpretation of order that the af- 
firmative action required more than mere 
policing against actual present discrimina- 
tion and action looking toward employment 
of specific member of minority trades must 
be deferred to by courts. Executive Order No. 
11246, §§ 201, 202, 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e note. 

16. Civil Rights—3: Orders implementing 
Executive Order regarding hiring of minority 
tradesmen in federally assisted construction 
projects in the five-county area were not in- 
valid because signed by the assistant secre- 
tary rather than by the Secretary of Labor, 
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Executive Order No. 11246, § 401, 42 U.S.C.A. 
§ 2000e note. 

17. Constitutional Law—275(2): Philadel- 
phia Plan regarding hiring of minority trades- 
men in a five-county area for federally as- 
sisted construction programs does not violate 
due process clause of Fifth Amendment on 
ground that it imposes on contractor con- 
tradictory duties which are impossible of at- 
tainment, that plan is arbitrary and Capri- 
cious by administrative action singling out 
contractors in five-county Philadelphia area 
and that the goals specified by Plan were 
racial quotas prohibited by the equal protec- 
tion aspect of Fifth Amendment, Executive 
Order Nos. 11246, § 202(1), 11478, 42 U.S.C.A. 
§ 2000e note; Civil Rights Act of 1964, § 701 
et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e et seq.; U.S.C.A. 
Const. Amend. 5. 

18, Administrative Law and Procedure— 
470; Civil Rights—3: Public hearings after 
notice were appropriate means for the De- 
partment of Labor to obtain information 
needed for informed judgment regarding or- 
ders to be issued to implement Philadelphia 
Plan relating to the hiring of minority trades- 
men in federally assisted construction con- 
tracts. Executive Order No. 11246, § 204, 42 
U.S.C.A. § 2000e note. 

19. Civil Rights—3: Data in order of De- 
partment of Labor implementing Philadel- 
phia Plan as to percentages of utilization of 
minority tradesmen in the six trades com- 
pared with the ability of such tradesmen in 
the five-county area justified issuance of 
order regarding minority hiring of trades- 
men in federally assisted construction proj- 
ects without regard to a finding as to cause of 
situation. Executive Order No. 11246, § 204, 
42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e note. 

John J. McAleese, Jr., Synnestvedt & 
Lechner, Robert J. Bray, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for plaintiff and intervening plaintiffs- 
appellants. 

David L. Rose, Civil Right Division, Plan- 
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Asst. Atty. Gen., David L. Norman, Deputy 
Asst. Atty. Gen., Louis C. Bechtle, U.S. Atty. 
Bernard H. Shapiro, Joseph B. Scott, Attys., 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 
for federal appellee. 

Theodore R. Mann and Barry E. Ungar, 
Philadelphia, Pa., amicus curiae, for appel- 
lees; Goodis, Greenfield, Narin & Mann, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., of counsel. 

Winthrop A. Johns, Lawrence T. Zimmer- 
man, Washington, D.C., for Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America; Reilly, Johns 
& Zimmerman, Washington, D.C., of counsel. 

Nathaniel R. Jones, General Counsel, Paul 
J. Spiegelman, New York City, Russel Spec- 
ter, Washington, D.C., William D. Wells, 
amici curiae, for NAACP; Robert J. Rein- 
stein, Philadelphia, Pa., of counsel. 

Sherman, Dunn & Cohen, Louis Sherman, 
Washington, D.C., Meranze Katz, Spear & 
Bielitsky, Bernard N. Katz, Philadelphia, 
Pa., amici curiae, for Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL-CIO and 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity, AFL-CIO. 

John D. Day, Asst. City Sol., Matthew W. 
Bullock, Jr., First Deputy City Sol., Levy An- 
derson, City Sol., Philadelphia, Pa., amici 
curiae, for City of Philadelphia. 

Ralph B. Powell, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa., ami- 
cus curiae, for General Building Contractors 
Ass’n, Inc. 

Guy Farmer, Patterson, Belknap, Farmer 
& Shibley, Washington, D.C., amici curiae, 
for National Electrical Contractors Ass’n. 

Before Hastie, Chief Judge, and McLaugh- 
lin and Gibbons, Circuit Judges. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
Gibbons, Circuit Judge. 


The original plaintiff, the Contractors As- 
sociation of Eastern Pennsylvania (the As- 
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sociation) and the intervening plaintiffs; 
construction contractors doing business in 
the Philadelphia area (the Contractors), ap- 
peal from an order of the district court which 
denied their motion for summary judgment, 
granted the motion of the federal defend- 
ants?! to dismiss the Association complaint 
for lack of standing, and granted the cross- 
motion of the federal defendants for sum- 
mary judgment.* When deciding these mo- 
tions, the district court had before it the As- 
sociation’s verified complaint, a substantially 
identical complaint of the Contractors, the 
affidavits of Vincent G. Macaluso and Ward 
McCreedy on behalf of the federal defendants 
which identified certain relevant documents, 
a stipulation by the parties as to certain 
facts, and two affidavits of Howard G. Minck- 
ler on behalf of the plaintiffs. 

The complaint challenges the validity of 
the Philadelphia Plan, promulgated by the 
federal defendants under the authority of 
Executive Order No. 11246. That Plan is em- 
bodied in two orders issued by officials of 
the United States Department of Labor, dated 
June 27, 1969 and September 23, 1969, re- 
spectively. Copies of these orders were an- 
nexed to the verified complaint as exhibits 
1 and 2, respectively, and to the Macaluso 
affidavit as appendices B and C respectively. 
In summary, they require that bidders on any 
federal or federally assisted construction con- 
tracts for projects in a five-county area 
around Philadelphia,’ the estimated total cost 
of which exceeds $500,000, shall submit an ac- 
ceptable affirmative action program which in- 
cludes specific goals for the utilization of 
minority manpower in six skilled crafts: 
ironworkers, plumbers and pipefitters, steam- 
fitters, sheetmetal workers, electrical workers, 
and elevator construction workers. 

Executive Order No. 11246 requires all ap- 
Pplicants for federal assistance to include in 
their construction contracts specific provi- 
sions respecting fair employment practices, 
including the provision: 

“The contractor will take affirmative action 
to ensure that applicants are employed, and 
that employees are treated during employ- 
ment, without regard to their race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin.” 9 

The Executive Order empowers the Secre- 
tary of Labor to issue rules and regulations 
necessary and appropriate to achieve its pur- 
pose. On June 27, 1969 Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Fletcher issued an order implement- 
ing the Executive Order in the five-county 
Philadelphia area, The order required bid- 
ders, prior to the award of contracts, to sub- 
mit “acceptable affirmative action” programs 
“which shall include specific goals of minor- 
ity manpower utilization.” The order con- 
tained a finding that enforcement of the 
“affirmative action” requirement of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11246 had posed special prob- 
lems in the construction trades.” Contractors 
and subcontractors must hire a new employee 
complement for each job, and they rely on 
craft unions as their prime or sole source 
for labor. The craft unions operate hiring 
halls. “Because of the exclusionary practices 
of labor organizations,” the order finds “there 
traditionally has been only a small number 
of Negroes employed in these seven trades.” 8 

The June 27, 1969 order provided that the 
Area, Coordinator of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, in conjunction with 
the federal contracting and administering 
agencies in the Philadelphia area, would 
determine definite standards for specific 
goals in a contractor’s affirmative action 
program. After such standards were deter- 
mined, each bidder would be required to 
commit itself to specific goals for minority 
manpower utilization. The order set forth 
factors to be considered in determining def- 
inite standards, including: 

“(1) The current extent of minority group 
participation in the trade. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“(2) The availability of minority group 
persons for employment in such trade. 


“(3) The need for training programs in 
the area and/or the need to assure demand 
for those in or from existing training 
programs. 

“(4) The impact of the program upon the 
existing labor force.” 

Acting pursuant to the June 29, 1969 order, 
representatives of the Department of Labor 
held public hearings in Philadelphia on 
August 26, 27 and 28, 1969. On September 23, 
1969, Assistant Secretary Fletcher made find- 
ings with respect to each of the listed factors 
and ordered that the following ranges be 
established as the standards for minority 
manpower utilization for each of the desig- 
nated trades in the Philadelphia area for the 
following four years: 


{In percent] 


Range of minority group 
employment 


Identification of trade 


Ironworkers.............. 

Plumbers and pipefitters___ 

Steamfitters 

Sheetmetal workers. 

Electrical workers. 

Elevator construction 
workers. ........ 


The order of September 23, 1969 specified 
that on each invitation to bid each bidder 
would be required to submit an affirmative 
action program. The order further provided: 

“4. No bidder will be awarded a contract 
unless his affirmative action program contains 
goals falling within the range set forth * * + 
above RE 


6. The purpose of the contractor’s commit- 
ment to specific goals as to minority man- 
power utilization is to meet his affirmative 
action obligations under the equal oppor- 
tunity clause of the contract. This commit- 
ment is not intended and shall not be used 
to discriminate against any qualified ap- 
plicant or employee. Whenever it comes to 
the bidder’s attention that the goals are be- 
ing used in a discriminatory manner, he must 
report it to the Area Coordinator of the Of- 
fice of Federal Contract Compliance of the 
U.S. Department of Labor in order that ap- 
propriate sanction proceedings may be in- 
stituted. 


8. The bidder agrees to keep such records 
and file such reports relating to the pro- 
visions of this order as shall be required by 
the contracting or administering agency.” 

In November, 1969, the General State Au- 
thority of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania issued invitations to bid for the con- 
struction of an earth dam on Marsh Creek 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania. Although 
this dam is a Commonwealth project, part 
of the construction cost, estimated at over 
$3,000,000 is to be funded by federal monies 
under a program administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’ The Secretary of 
Agriculture, one of the federal defendants, as 
a condition for payment of federal financial 
assistance for the project, required the inclu- 
sion in each bid of a Philadelphia Plan Com- 
mitment in compliance with the order of 
September 23, 1969. On November 14, 1969, 
the General State Authority issued an ad- 
dendum to the original invitation for bids 
requiring all bidders to include such a com- 
mitment in their bids. It is alleged and not 
denied that except for the requirement by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that the Phila- 
delphia Plan Commitment be included, the 
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General State Authority would not have im- 
posed such a requirement on bidders. 

The Association consists of more than 
eighty contractors in the five-county Phila- 
delphia area who regularly employ workers 
in the six specified crafts, and who collec- 
tively perform more than $150,000,000 of fed- 
eral and federally assisted construction in 
that area annually. Each of the contractor 
plaintiffs is a regular bidder on federal and 
federally assisted construction projects. The 
complaint was filed prior to the opening of 
bids on the Marsh Creek dam. It sought in- 
junctive relief against the inclusion of a 
Philadelphia Plan Commitment requirement 
in the invitation for bids. By virtue of a stip- 
ulation that the General State Authority 
would issue a new and superseding invita- 
tion for bids if the district court held the 
Plan to be unlawful, the parties agreed that 
bids could be received without affecting the 
justiciability of the controversy. Bids were 
received on January 7, 1970. One of the inter- 
vening contractor plaintiffs submitted a low 
bid and appeared at the time of the district 
court decision to be entitled to an award of 
the contract. 

The complaints of the Association and the 
Contractors refer to the fact that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States has 
opined that the Philadelphia Plan Commit- 
ment is illegal and that disbursement of fed- 
eral funds for the performance of a con- 
tract containing such a promise will be 
treated as unlawful.” The plaintiffs point 
out that the withholding of funds after a 
contractor has commenced performance 
would have catastrophic consequences, since 
contractors depend upon progress payments, 
and are in no position to complete their con- 
tracts without such payments. They allege 
that the Philadelphia Plan is illegal and void 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is action by the Executive branch not 
authorized by the constitution or any statute 
and beyond Executive power. 

2. It is inconsistent with Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964." 

3. It is inconsistent with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964." 

4. It is inconsistent with the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

5. It is substantively inconsistent with and 
was not adopted in procedural accordance 
with Executive Order No, 11246. 

6. It violates due process because 

(a) it requires contradictory conduct im- 
possible of consistent attainment; 

(b) it unreasonably requires contractors 
to undertake to remedy an evil for which the 
craft unions, not they, are responsible; 

(c) it arbitrarily and without basis in fact 
singles out the five-county Philadelphia area 
for discriminatory treatment without ade- 
quate basis in fact or law; and 

(d) it requires quota hiring in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment. 

The federal defendants moved both to dis- 
miss the complaint under Rule 12(b)(1), 
Fed.R.Civ.P. and for summary judgment un- 
der Rule 56(b), Fed.R.Civ.P. They asserted 
that the plaintiff's lacked standing and that 
they were entitled to judgment as a matter 
of law. The plaintiffs moved for summary 
judgment.The district court held that the 
Association lacked standing to maintain the 
suit, that the Contractors had such standing, 
and that the Plan was valid, 311 F.Supp. 
1002. It granted summary judgment for the 
federal defendants, and the plaintiffs appeal. 


Standing 


[1] The district court’s holding that the 
Association lacked standing to sue was 
handed down prior to that of the Supreme 
Court in Association of Data Processing. 
Service Organizations, Inc. v. Camp, 397 U.S. 
150, 90 S.Ct. 827, 25 L.Ed.2d 184 (1970), and 
in the light of that decision and the more 
recent decision in Citizens to Preserve Over- 
ton Park, Inc. v. Volpe, 401 U.S. 402, 91 S.Ct. 
814, 28 L.Ed.2d 136 (1971), is at least doubt- 
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ful. We need not reach this issue, however, 
since the Contractor plaintiffs who as bid- 
ders are directly impacted by the requirement 
that they agree in their bid to comply with 
the Plan, clearly have standing. Abbott 
Laboratories v. Gardner, 387 U.S. 136, 87 S.Ct. 
1507, 18 L.Ed.2d 681 (1967). All plaintiffs 
have been represented by the same attorney, 
and the presence or absence of the Associa- 
tion as a plaintiff has no practical 
significance. 
Executive power 


[2] The plaintiffs contend that the Phila- 
delphia Plan is social legislation of local ap- 
plication enacted by the Executive without 
the benefit of statutory or constitutional 
authority. They point out, probably correctly, 
that the Plan imposes on the successful bid- 
der on a project of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania record keeping and hiring prac- 
tices which violate Pennsylvania law.“ If the 
Plan was adopted pursuant to a valid exer- 
cise of presidential power its provisions 
would, of course, control over local law. See 
United States v. City of Chester, 144 F.2d 
415, 420 (3d Cir. 1944); cf. United States v. 
Allegheny County, 322 U.S. 174, 183, 64 S.Ct. 
908, 88 L.Ed. 1209 (1944); Panhandle Oil Co, 
v. State of Mississippi ex rel. Knox, 277 U.S. 
218, 221, 48 S.Ct. 451, 72 L.Ed. 857 (1928). 
But, say the plaintiffs, where there is neither 
statutory authorization nor constitutional 
authority for the Executive action, no sub- 
stantive federal requirements may be im- 
posed upon a contract between the Common- 
wealth and its contractor. 

The district court’s answer is that the fed- 
eral government “has the unrestricted power 
to fix the terms, conditions and those with 
whom it will deal.” For this proposition 
it cites Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co., 310 U.S. 
113, 60 S.Ct. 869, 84 L.Ed. 1108 (1940) and 
King v. Smith, 392 U.S. 309, 333, 88 S.Ct. 
2128, 20 L.Ed.2d 1118 (1968). Neither case is 
in point, however on the issue of Executive 
as distinguished from federal power. King v. 
Smith held that the Alabama substitute 
father regulation was inconsistent with the 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. § 606(a), and 
points out that the federal government may 
impose the terms and conditions upon which 
its money allotments may be disbursed. The 
conditions referred to were imposed by Con- 
gress, not by the Executive branch. Perkins 
v. Lukens Steel Co. interprets the Public 
Contracts Act of June 30, 1936" which re- 
quires that sellers to the federal government 
pay prevailing minimum wages. It holds that 
an administrative determination of prevail- 
ing wages in a given industry made by the 
Secretary of Labor is not subject to judicial 
review on behalf of a potential seller.” The 
opinion contains the language: 

“Like private individuals and businesses, 
the Government enjoys the unrestricted 
power to produce its own supplies, to deter- 
mine those with whom it will deal, and to fix 
the terms and conditions upon which it will 
make needed purchases,” 18 

The quoted language refers to federal 
power exercised pursuant to a statutory 
mandate. The case is not in point on the 
issue of Executive power absent such a man- 
date. 

The federal defendants and several amici 1 
contend that Executive power to impose fair 
employment conditions incident to the 
power to contract has been upheld in this 
circut and in the Fifth Circuit. They cite 
Farmer v. Philadelphia Electric Company, 
329 F.2d 3 (3d Cir. 1964) and Farkas v. Texas 
Instrument, Inc., 375 F.2d 629 (5th Cir.), 
cert. denied, 389 U.S. 977, 88 S.Ct. 480, 19 
L. Ed, 2d 471 (1967). Both cases discussed 
the Executive Order program for achieving 
fair employment in the context of Govern- 
ment contracts rather than federally as- 
sisted state contracts, and both assumed the 
validity of the Executive Order then applica- 
ble.” Both cases held that even assuming 
the validity of the Executive Order, it did 
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not give rise to a private cause of action for 
damages by a party subjected to discrimina- 
tion. Discussion of the validity of the Execu- 
tive Order was in each case dictum. More- 
over, both Farmer and Farkas refer to 40 
U.S.C, § 486(a) as the source of the Execu- 
tive power to issue the order. That subsec- 
tion authorizes the President to prescribe 
such policies and directives as he deems nec- 
essary to effectuate the provisions of Chapter 
10 of Title 40“ and Chapter 4 of Title 41.~ 
These chapters deal with procurement of 
Government property and services, not with 
federal assistance programs. Thus even if 
Farmer and Farkas were holdings rather 
than dicta as to Executive power, the hold- 
ings would not reach the instant case. The 
validity of the Executive Order program as 
applied to the construction industry in state 
government contracts by virtue of federal 
assistance has not been litigated, so far as we 
have been able to determine, in any case 
reaching the courts of appeals. Certainly no 
case has arisen which considers Executive 
power to impose, by virtue of federal assist- 
ance, contract terms in a state construc- 
tion contract which are at variance with 
state law. 

The limitations of Executive power have 
rarely been considered by the courts. One of 
those rare instances is Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 72 S.Ct. 
863, 96 L.Ed. 1153 (1952). From the six con- 
curring opinions and one dissenting opinion 
in that case, the most significant guidance 
for present purposes may be found in that of 
Justice Jackson: 

“We may well begin by a somewhat over- 
simplified grouping of practical] situations 
in which a President may doubt, or others 
may challenge, his powers, and by distin- 
guishing roughly the legal consequences of 
this factor of relativity. 

“1. When the President acts pursuant to 
an express or implied authorization of Con- 
gress, his authority is at its maximum, for it 
includes all that he possesses in his own 
right plus all that Congress can delegate. In 
these circumstances, and in these only, may 
he be said (for what it may be worth) to 
personify the federal sovereignty. If his act 
is held unconstitutional under these circum- 
stances, it usually means that the Federal 
Government as an undivided whole lacks 
power. A seizure executed by the President 
pursuant to an Act of Congress would be 
supported by the strongest of presumptions 
and the widest latitude of judicial inter- 
pretation, and the burden of persuasion 
would rest heavily on any who might attack 
it. 

“2, When the President acts in absence in 
either a congressional grant or denial of au- 
thority, he can only rely upon his own in- 
dependent powers, but there is a zone of 
twilight in which he and Congress may have 
concurrent authority, or in which its dis- 
tribution is uncertain. Therefore, congres- 
sional inertia, indifference or quiescence 
may sometimes, at least as a practical matter, 
enable, if not invite, measures on independ- 
ent presidential responsibility. In this area, 
any actual test of power is likely to depend 
on the imperatives of events and contem- 
porary imponderables rather than on ab- 
stract theories of law. 

“3. When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied 
will of Congress, his power is at its lowest 
ebb, for then he can rely only upon his own 
constitutional powers minus any constitu- 
tional powers of Congress over the matter. 
Courts can sustain exclusive presidential 
control in such a case only by disabling the 
Congress from acting upon the subject. 
Presidential claim to a power at once so con- 
clusive and preclusive must be scrutinized 
with caution, for what is at stake is the 
equilibrium established by our constitutional 
system.” ** 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Plaintiffs contend that the Philadelphia 
Plan is inconsistent with the will of Congress 
expressed in several statutes. We deal with 
these statutory contentions hereinafter. Thus 
for the moment we may set to one side con- 
sideration of Justice Jackson’s third cate- 
gory, and turn to category (1), action ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorized, and category 
(2), action in which the President has im- 
plied power to act in the absence of congres- 
sional preemption. To determine into which 
category the Philadelphia Plan falls a review 
of Executive Orders in the field of fair em- 
ployment practices is helpful. 


The first such order, Executive Order No. 
8802," was signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 25, 1941. It established in the Office of 
Production Management a Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, and it required that all 
Government contracting agencies include in 
all defense contracts a covenant not to dis- 
criminate against any worker because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. The order 
contained no specific statutory reference, and 
describes the action “as a prerequisite to the 
successful conduct of our national defense 
production effort.” In December 1941 Con- 
gress enacted “An Act to expedite the prose- 
cution of the war effort,” * and on December 
27, 1971, pursuant to that Act the President 
issued Executive Order No. 9001” which 
granted to the War and Navy Departments 
and the Maritime Commission broad con- 
tract authority. This order among other pro- 
visions stated that a non-discrimination 
clause would be deemed incorporated by ref- 
erence in all such contracts. On May 27, 1943, 
Executive Order No. 8802 was amended by 
Executive Order No. 9346 5 which established 
in the Office for Emergency Management of 
the Executive Office of the President a Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice. This 
order required the antidiscrimination clause 
in all government contracts rather than in 
defense contracts only. Still, the order was 
quite clearly bottomed on the President’s 
war mobilization powers and was by its terms 
directed toward enhancing the pool of work- 
ers available for defense production. 


On December 18, 1945, President Truman 
signed Executive Order No. 9664,” which con- 
tinued the Committee established by Exec- 
utive Orders Nos. 8802 and 9346 “for the 
periods and subject to the conditions stated 
in the National War Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1946 (Public Law 156, 79th Cong., ist 
Sess., approved July 17, 1945).” On Febru- 
ary 2, 1951, the President signed Executive 
Order No. 10210,” which transferred to the 
Department of Defense the contracting pow- 
ers referred to in Executive Order No. 9001. 
The order continued the provision that a 
non-discrimination clause would be deemed 
incorporated by reference in all defense con- 
tracts. It referenced the First War Powers 
Act, 1941 as amended. By a subsequent se- 
ries of Executive Orders, Executive Order No. 
10210 was extended to other Government 
agencies engaged in defense related procure- 
ment.“ On December 3, 1951 the President 
signed Executive Order No. 10308, creat- 
ing the Committee on Government Contract 
Compliance, which was charged with the 
duty of obtaining compliance with the non- 
discrimination contract provisions. The stat- 
utory authorities referenced in Executive 
Order No. 10308 are the Defense Production 
Act of 1950* and 31 U.S.C. § 691." Refer- 
ence to the Defense Production Act of 1950 
shows that the President was still acting, 
pursuant to his national defense powers, 
to assure maximum utilization of available 
manpower. 

President Eisenhower on August 13, 1953, 
by Executive Order No. 10479 © revoked Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10308 and transferred the 
compliance functions of the Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance to the 
Government Contract Committee.” In this 
order for the first time there is no mention 
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of defense production. For the first time the 
Committee is authorized to receive com- 
plaints of violations,” and to conduct activ- 
ities not directly related to federal procure- 
ment. On September 3, 1954, by Executive 
Order No. 10557% the required form of 
Government contract provision was revised. 
The new provision was much more specific, 
required the imposition of the contractor’s 
obligation on his subcontractors, and re- 
quired the posting of appropriate notices. 
The Eisenhower orders, while they did not 
refer to defense production and did author- 
ize the Compliance Committee to encourage 
nondiscrimination outside the field of Gov- 
ernment contracts, were still restricted in 
direct application to federal government pro- 
curement. 

While the orders do not contain any spe- 
cific statutory reference other than the ap- 
propriations statute, 31 U.S.C. § 690, they 
would seem to be authorized by the broad 
grant of procurement authority with respect 
to Titles 40 and 41.” No less than in the 
case of defense procurement it is in the in- 
terest of the United States in all procure- 
ment to see that its suppliers are not over 
the long run increasing its costs and delay- 
ing its programs by excluding from the labor 
pool available minority workmen. In the area 
of Government procurement Executive au- 
thority to impose non-discrimination con- 
tract provisions falls in Justice Jackson’s 
first category: action pursuant to the express 
or implied authorization of Congress. 

Executive Order No. 10925 “ signed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy on March 6, 1961, among 
other things enlarged the notice require- 
ments and specified that the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity could by rule, regulation or order im- 
pose sanctions for violation. Coverage still 
extended only to federal government con- 
tracts. Significantly for purposes of this case, 
however, the required contract language was 
amended to add the provision: 

“The Contractor will take affirmative ac- 
tion to ensure that applicants are employed, 
and that employees are treated during em- 
ployment, without regard to their race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” 4 

The Philadelphia Plan is simply a refined 
approach to this “affirmative action” man- 
date. Applied to federal procurement the af- 
firmative action clause is supported by the 
same Presidential procurement authority 
that supports the non-discrimination clause 
generally. 

The most significant change in the Execu- 
tvie Order program for present purposes oc- 
curred on June 22, 1963 when the President 
signed Executive Order No. 11114,“ which 
amended Executive Order No. 10925 by pro- 
viding that the same non-discrimination 
contract provisions heretofore required in all 
federal procurement contracts must also be 
included in all federally assisted construc- 
tion contracts. By way of Executive Order No. 
11246“ issued in 1965, President Johnson 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor the 
functions formerly specified in Executive Or- 
der Nos. 10925 and 11114, and he continued 
both the affirmative action requirement and 
the coverage of federally assisted construc- 
tion contracts. 

[3, 4] While all federal procurement con- 
tracts must include an affirmative action 
covenant,” the coverage on federally assisted 
contracts has been extended to construction 
contracts only. This choice is significant, for 
it demonstrates that the Presidents were not 
attempting by the Executive Order program 
merely to impose their notions of desirable 
social legislation on the states wholesale. 
Rather, they acted in the one area in which 
discrimination in employment was most 
likely to affect the cost and the progress of 
projects in which the federal government 
had both financial and completion interests. 

In direct procurement the federal govern- 
ment has a vital interest in assuring that 
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the largest possible pool of qualified man- 
power be available for the accomplishment 
of its projects. It has the identical interest 
with respect to federally assisted construc- 
tion projects. When the Congress authorizes 
an appropriation for a program of federal 
assistance, and authorizes the Executive 
branch to implement the program by ar- 
ranging for assistance to specific projects, in 
the absence of specific statutory regulations 
it must be deemed to have granted to the 
President a general authority to act for the 
protection of federal interests. 

In the case of Executive Order Nos. 11246 
and 11114 three Presidents have acted by 
analogizing federally assisted construction to 
direct federal procurement, If such action 
has not been authorized by Congress (Jus- 
tice Jackson’s first category), at the least it 
falls within the second category. If no con- 
gressional enactments prohibit what has 
been done, the Executive action is valid. Par- 
ticularly is this so when Congress, aware of 
Presidential action with respect to federally 
assisted construction projects since June of 
1963, has continued to make appropriations 
for such projects. We conclude, therefore, 
that unless the Philadelphia Plan is pro- 
hibited by some other congressional enact- 
ment, its inclusion as a pre-condition for 
federal assistance was within the implied au- 
thority of the President and his designees. 
We turn, then to a consideration of the 
statutes on which plaintiffs rely. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 


[5] Plaintiffs suggest that by enacting 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 
U.S.C, § 2000e et seq., which deals compre- 
hensively with discrimination in employ- 
ment, Congress occupied the field. The ex- 
press reference in that statute to Executive 
Order No. 10925 or any other Executive Order 
prescribing fair employment practices for 
Government contractors, 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-8 
(d), indicates, however, that Congress con- 
templated continuance of the Executive 
Order program. Moreover we have held that 
the remedies established by Title VII are not 
exclusive. Young v. International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 438 F. 2d 757 (3d Cir. 1971). 

[6, 7] But while Congress has not prohi- 
bited Presidential action in the area of fair 
employment on federal or federally assisted 
contracts, the Executive is bound by the ex- 
press prohibitions of Title VII. The argument 
most strenuously advanced against the Phila- 
delphia Plan is that it requires action by 
employers which violates the Act. Plaintiffs 
point to § 703(j), 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-2(j): 

“Nothing contained in this subchapter 
shall be interpreted to require any employer 
* + + [or] labor organization * * * to 
grant preferential treatment to any individ- 
ual or to any group because of the race * * * 
of such individual or groups on account of 
an imbalance which may exist with respect 
to the total number or percentage of persons 
of any race * * * employed * * * in com- 
parison with the total number or percen- 
tage of persons of such race * * * in the 
available work force in any community * * * 
or other area.” 

The Plan requires that the contractor 
establish specific goals for utilization of 
available minority manpower in six trades in 
the five-county area. Possibly an employer 
could not be compelled, under the authority 
of Title VII, to embrace such a program, al- 
though §703(j) refers to percentages of 
minorities in an area work force rather than 
percentages of minority tradesmen in an 
available trade work force. We do not meet 
that issue here, however, for the source of 
the required contract provision is Executive 
Order No. 11246. Section 703(j) is a limita- 
tion only upon Title VII not upon any other 
remedies, state or federal. 

[8] Plaintiffs, and more particularly the 
union amici, contend that the Plan violates 
Title VII because it interferes with a bona 
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fide seniority system, Section 703(h), 42 
U.S.C. § 2000e-2(h), provides: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subchapter, it shall not be an unlaw- 
ful employment practice for an employer to 
employ different standards of compensation, 
or different terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment pursuant to a bona fide 
seniority or merit system * * *.” 

The unions, it is said, refer men from 
the hiring halls on the basis of seniority, and 
the Philadelphia Plan interferes with this 
arrangement since few minority tradesmen 
have high seniority. Just as with § 703(j), 
however, $ 703(h) is a limitation only upon 
Title VII, not upon any other remedies.“ 

[9] Plaintiffs contend that the Plan, by 
imposing remedial quotas, requires them to 
violate the basic prohibitions of Section 
703(a), 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-2(a): 

“It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire * * * any indi- 
vidual * * * because of such individual’s 
race * ** or 

(2) to * * * classify his employees in any 
way which would deprive * * * any individual 
of employment opportunities * * * because of 
such individual’s race * * *.” 

Because the Plan requires that the con- 
tractor agree to specific goals for minority 
employment in each of the six trades and 
requires a good faith effort to achieve those 
goals, they argue, it requires (1) that they 
refuse to hire some white tradesmen, and 
(2) that they classify their employees by race, 
in violation of § 703(a). This argument rests 
on an overly simple reading both of the Plan 
and of the findings which led to its adoption. 

The order of September 23, 1969 contained 
findings that although overall minority group 
representation in the construction industry 
in the five-county Philadelphia area was 
thirty per cent, in the six trades represen- 
tation was approximately one per cent, It 
found, moreover, that this obvious under- 
representation was due to the exclusionary 
practices of the unions representing the six 
trades, It is the practice of building con- 
tractors to rely on union hiring halls as the 
prime source for employees. The order made 
further findings as to the availability of qual- 
ified minority tradesmen for employment in 
each trade, and as to the impact of an affirm- 
ative action program with specific goals 
upon the existing labor force. The Depart- 
ment of Labor found that contractors could 
commit to the specific employment goals 
“without adverse impact on the existing la- 
bor force." Some minority tradesmen could 
be recruited, in other words, without elim- 
inating job opportunities for white trades- 
men, 

To read §703(a) in the manner sug- 
gested by the plaintiffs we would have to at- 
tribute to Congress the intention to freeze 
the status quo and to foreclose remedial 
action under other authority designed to 
overcome existing evils. We discern no such 
intention either from the language of the 
statute or from its legislative history. Clearly 
the Philadelphia Plan is color-conscious. In- 
deed the only meaning which can be at- 
tributed to the “affirmative action” language 
which since March of 1961 has been included 
in successive Executive Orders is that Gov- 
ernment contractors must be color-conscious. 
Since 1941 the Executive Order program has 
recognized that discriminatory practices ex- 
clude available minority manpower from 
the labor pool. In other contexts color- 
consciousness has been deemed to be an ap- 
propriate remedial posture. Porcelli v. Titus, 
302 F. Supp. 726 (D.N.J. 1969), aff'd, 431 F.2d 
1254 (3d Cir. 1970); Norwalk CORE v. Nor- 
walk Redevelopment Agency, 395 F. 2d 920, 
931 (2d Cir. 1968); Offermann v. Nitkowski, 
378 F.2d 22, 24 (2d Cir. 1967). It has been 
said respecting Title VII that “Congress did 
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not intend to freeze an entire generation of 
Negro employes into discriminatory patterns 
that existed before the Act.” Quarles v, Philip 
Morris, Inc., supra, 279 F.Supp. at 514, 

The Quarles case rejected the contention 
that existing, nondiscriminatory seniority 
arrangements were so sanctified by Title VII 
that the effects of past discrimination in job 
assignments could not be overcome.” We re- 
ject the contention that Title VII prevents 
the President acting through the Executive 
Order program from attempting to remedy 
the absence from the Philadelphia construc- 
tion labor of minority tradesmen in key 
trades. 

[10] What we have said about Title VII 
applies with equal force to Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000d 
et seq. That Title prohibits racial and other 
discrimination in any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance.“ This 
general prohibition against discrimination 
cannot be construed as limiting Executive 
authority in defining appropriate affirmative 
action on the part of a contractor. 

We hold that the Philadelphia Plan does 
not violate the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


The National Labor Relations Act 


The June 27, 1969 order, par. 8(b) pro- 
vides: 

“It is no excuse that the union with which 
the contractor has a collective bargaining 
agreement failed to refer minority em- 
ployees. Discrimination in referral for em- 
ployment, even if pursuant to provisions of 
a collective bargaining agreement, is pro- 
hibited by the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It is the 
longstanding uniform policy of OFCC that 
contractors and subcontractors have a re- 
sponsibility to provide equal employment op- 
portunity if they want to participate in fed- 
erally involved contracts, To the extent they 
have delegated the responsibility for some 
of their employment practices to some other 
organization or agency which prevents them 
from meeting their obligations pursuant to 
Executive Order 11246, as amended, such 
contractors cannot be considered to be in 
compliance with Executive Order 11246, as 
amended, or the implementing rules, regu- 
lations and orders.” 

The union amici vigorously contend that 
the Plan violates the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act by interfering with the exclusive 
union referral systems to which the con- 
tractors have in collective bargaining agree- 
ments bound themselves. Exclusive hiring 
hall contracts in the building and construc- 
tion industry are validated by Section 8(f) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 29 U.S.C. 
$ 158(f). In Teamsters Local 357 v. NLRB, 
365 U.S. 667, 81 S.Ct. 835, 6 L.Ed2d 11 (1961), 
the Supreme Court held that the National 
Labor Relations Board could not proscribe 
exclusive hiring hall agreements as illegal 
per se since Congress had not chosen to pro- 
hibit hiring halls. It is argued that the Presi- 
dent is attempting to do what the Supreme 
Court said the National Labor Relations 
Board could not do—prohibit a valid hiring 
hall agreement. Of course collective bargain- 
ing agreements which perpetuate the effects 
of past discrimination are unlawful under 
Title VII. Local 189, United Papermakers & 
Paperworkers v. United States, supra; United 
States v. Sheet Metal Workers, Local 36, 416 
F.2d 123, 132 (8th Cir. 1969). The findings of 
past discrimination which justified remedial 
action in these cases were made in judicial 
proceedings, however. See 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-5 
(g). The amici contend that the Assistant 
Secretary’s nonjudicial findings of prior ex- 
clusionary practices is insufficient to support 
the Plan’s implied requirement that the 
contractor look to other sources for em- 
ployees if the unions fail to refer sufficient 
minority group members. 

[11, 12] It is clear that while hiring hall 
arrangements are permitted by federal law 
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they are not required. Nothing in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act purports to place 
any limitation upon the contracting power 
of the federal government. We have said 
hereinabove that in imposing the affirmative 
action requirement on federally assisted con- 
struction contracts the President acted with- 
in his implied contracting authority. The 
assisted agency may either agree to do busi- 
ness with contractors who will comply with 
the affirmative action covenant, or forego 
assistance. The prospective contractors may 
either agree to undertake the affirmative ac- 
tion covenant, or forego bidding on federally 
assisted work, If the Plan violates neither 
the Constitution nor federal law, the fact 
that its contractual provisions may be at 
variance with other contractual undertak- 
ings of the contractor is legally irrelevant. 

Factually, of course, that variance is quite 
relevant. Factually it is entirely likely that 
the economics of the marketplace will pro- 
duce an accommodation between the contract 
provisions desired by the unions and those 
desired by the source of the funds. Such an 
accommodation will be no violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

[13] The absence of a judicial finding of 
past discrimination is also legally irrelevant. 
The Assistant Secretary acted not pursuant 
to Title VII but pursuant to the Executive 
Order, Regardless of the cause, exclusion from 
the available labor pool of minority trades- 
men is likely to have an adverse effect upon 
the cost and completion of construction proj- 
ects in which the federal government is in- 
terested. Even absent a finding that the situ- 
ation found to exist in the five-county area 
was the result of deliberate past discrimina- 
tion, the federal interest in improving the 
availability of key tradesmen in the labor 
pool would be the same. While a court must 
find intentional past discrimination before 
it can require affirmative action under 42 
U.S.C. § 2000e-5(g), that section imposes no 
restraint upon the measures which the Presi- 
dent may require of the beneficiaries of fed- 
eral assistance. The decision of his designees 
as to the specific affirmative action which 
would satisfy the local situation did not vio- 
late the National Labor Relations Act and 
was not prohibited by 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-5(g). 


Consistency with Executive Order No. 11246 


[14, 15] The plaintiffs argue that the af- 
firmative action mandate of § 202 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11246 is limited by the more 
general requirement in the same section, 
“The contractor will not discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” They contend that properly con- 
strued the affirmative action referred to 
means only policing against actual present 
discrimination, not action looking toward the 
employment of specific numbers of minority 
tradesmen. 

Section 201 of the Executive Order pro- 
vides: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall be respon- 
sible for the administration of Parts II [Gov- 
ernment contracts] and II [federal assist- 
ance] of this Order and shall adopt such 
rules and regulations and issue such orders 
as he deems necessary and appropriate to 
achieve the purposes thereof.” 

Acting under this broad delegation of au- 
thority the Labor Department in a series of 
orders of local application made it clear that 
it interpreted “affirmative action” to require 
more than mere policing against actual pres- 
ent discrimination.” Administrative action 
pursuant to an Executive Order is invalid 
and subject to judicial review if beyond the 
scope of the Executive Order. Peters v. Hobby, 
349 U.S. 331, 75 S.Ct, 790, 99 L.Ed. 1129 (1955). 
But in the courts should give more than or- 
dinary deference to the administrative agen- 
cy’s interpretation of an Executive Order or 
regulation which it is charged to administer. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Udall v. Tallman, 380 U.S, 1, 85 S.Ct. 792, 13 
L.Ed. 2d 616 (1965); Bowles v. Seminole Rock 
& Sand Co., 325 U.S. 410, 413, 65 S.Ct. 1215, 89 
L.Ed. 1700 (1945). The Attorney General has 
issued an opinion that the Philadelphia Plan 
is valid,” and the President has continued to 
acquiesce in the interpretation of the Execu- 
tive Order made by his designee. The Labor 
Department interpretation of the affirmative 
action clause must, therefore, be deferred to 
by the courts. 

[16] Plaintiffs also contend that the sign- 
ing of the June 27, 1969 and September 23, 
1969 orders by an assistant secretary rather 
than by the Secretary of Labor makes those 
orders procedurally invalid. Here they rely 
on § 401 which provides: 

“The Secretary of Labor may delegate to 
any officer, agency, or employee in the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government, any func- 
tion or duty of the Secretary under Parts II 
and III of this Order, except authority to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations of a general 
nature.” 

The Plan, they say, is a rule or regulation 
of a general nature, and could have been 
issued only by the Secretary. In the first 
place the Plan is not general. It is based upon 
findings as to the available construction man- 
power in a specific labor market. Moreover, 
the interpretation of § 401 made by the ad- 
ministrator requires the same deference from 
the courts as is required toward his interpre- 
tations of the order. We will not second guess 
his delegation to the Assistant Secretary of 
the duty of enforcing the affirmative action 
covenant. 


The due process contentions 


[17] Plaintiffs urge that the Plan violates 
the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment in several ways. 

First, they allege that it imposes on the 
contractors contradictory duties impossible 
of attainment. The impossibility arises, they 
say, because the Plan requires both an un- 
dertaking to seek achievement of specific 
goals of minority employment and an un- 
dertaking not to discriminate against any 
qualified applicant or employee, and because 
a decision to hire any black employee neces- 
sarily involves a decision not to hire a 
qualified white employee. This is pure 
sophistry. The findings in the September 23, 
1969 order disclose that the specific goals 
may be met, considering normal employee 
attrition and anticipated growth in the in- 
dustry, without adverse effects on the exist- 
ing labor force. According to the order the 
construction industry has an essentially 
transitory labor force and is often in short 
supply in key trades, The complaint does not 
allege that these findings misstate the un- 
derlying facts. 

Next the plaintiffs urge that the Plan is 
arbitrary and capricious administrative ac- 
tion, in that it singles out the contractors 
and makes them take action to remedy the 
situation created by acts of past discrimina- 
tion by the craft unions. They point to the 
absence of any proceedings under Title VII 
against the offending unions, and urge that 
they are being discriminated against. This 
argument misconceives the source of the 
authority for the affirmative action program. 
Plaintiffs are not being discriminated against. 
They are merely being invited to bid on a 
contract with terms imposed by the source of 
the funds. The affirmative action covenant is 
no different in kind than other covenants 
specified in the invitation to bid. The Plan 
does not impose a punishment for past mis- 
conduct. It exacts a covenant for present 
performance. 

Some amici urge that selection of the 
five-county Philadelphia area was arbitrary 
and capricious and without basis in fact. The 
complaint contains a conclusive allegation to 
this effect. No supporting facts are alleged. 
It is not alleged, for example, that the spe- 
cific goals for minority manpower utiliza- 
tion would be different if more or fewer 
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counties were to be included in the Septem- 
ber 23, 1969 order. The union amici do ques- 
tion the findings made by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, but the complaint, fairly 
read, does not put these findings in issue. 

We read the allegation with respect to the 
five-county area as putting in issue the legal 
authority of the Secretary to impose a specific 
affirmative action requirement in any sepa- 
rate geographic area. The simple answer 
to this contention is that federally assisted 
construction contracts are performed at spe- 
cific times and in specific places. What is 
appropriate affirmative action will vary ac- 
cording to the local manpower conditions 
prevailing at the time. 

Finally, the plaintiffs urge that the specific 
goals specified by the Plan are racial quotas 
prohibited by the equal protection aspect of 
the Fifth Amendment. See Shapiro v. Thomp- 
son, 394 U.S. 618, 641-642, 89 S.Ct. 1822, 22 
L.Ed. 600 (1969); Schneider v. Rusk, 377 US. 
163, 84 S.Ct. 1187, 12 L.Ed.2d 218 (1964); Boll- 
ing v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497, 74 S.Ct. 693, 98 
L.Ed. 884 (1954). The Philadelphia Plan is 
valid Executive action designed to remedy the 
perceived evil that minority tradesmen have 
not been included in the labor pool available 
for the performance of construction projects 
in which the federal government has a cost 
and performance interest. The Fifth Amend- 
ment does not prohibit such action. 

One final point. The plaintiffs contend that 
although there were cross-motions for sum- 
mary judgment the district court, while it 
should have entered summary judgment in 
their favor, could not properly enter sum- 
mary judgment against them. Several amici 
press this point on appeal even more stren- 
uously than do plaintiffs. They contend that 
neither the finding of past discrimination by 
the craft unions made in the June 27, 1969 
order nor the statistical findings as to avail- 
ability of minority tradesmen, employee at- 
trition, and industry growth made in the 
September 23, 1969 order should be accepted 
as true. 

[18, 19] The federal defendants conceded 
in the district court that the affidavit of 
Mr. Macaluso, to which copies of both or- 
ders were attached, was offered not for the 
truth of the underlying facts but only to 
identify the orders. This concession was not 
significant for the decisions on the motions 
under Rule 12(b)(1) and Rule 66(b). The 
complaint to which the motions by the 
federal defendants was addressed nowhere 
challenges the factual underpinnings of the 
specific goals set forth in the September 
23, 1969 order. Rather the complaint makes 
& legal attack upon the power of the De- 
partment of Labor to impose these goals as 
contractual commitments. Read generously 
the complaint can be construed to challenge 
the administrative procedures followed by 
the Assistant Secretary in determining these 
goals. We have dealt hereinabove with that 
challenge insofar as it questions compliance 
with the procedures specified in Executive 
Order No. 11246. 

Insofar as the complaint challenges on 
broader administrative law grounds the 
methods by which the Assistant Secretary 
assembled the data for the September 23, 
1969 order, we hold that public hearings 
after notice were an appropriate means for 
the administrative agency to obtain the in- 
formation needed for informed Judgment. 
Cf. Shannon v. Department of Housing & 
Urban Development, 436 F.2d 809 (3d Cir. 
1971). No public hearing was held prior 
to the issuance of the June 27, 1969 order, 
which contains the Assistant Secretary's 
finding of past exclusionary union practices. 
He relied upon published data, however, 
which itself may have been sufficient to 
justify administrative action leading to the 
specification of contract provisions. 

We need not decide that issue, however, 
for in our view the data in the September 
23, 1969 order revealing the percentages of 
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utilization of minority group tradesmen in 
the six trades compared with the availabili- 
ty of such tradesmen in the five-country 
area, justified issuance of the order with- 
out regard to a finding as to the cause of 
the situation. The federal interest is in 
maximum availability of construction 
tradesmen for the projects in which the fed- 
eral government has a cost and completion 
interest. A finding as to the historical rea- 
son for the exclusion of available tradesmen 
from the labor pool is not essential for fed- 
eral contractual remedial action. 

The judgment of the district court will 
be affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 


1James D. Morrissey, Inc.; The Conduit 
& Foundation Corp.; Glasgow, Inc.; Buck- 
ley & Company; The Nyleve Company; Erb 
Engineering & Constr. Co.; Perkins, Kanak, 
Foster, Inc.; and Lansdowne Constructors, 
Inc. 

2 The Secretary of Labor, George P. Shultz; 
The Assistant Secretary of Labor, Arthur A. 
Fletcher; The Director, Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance, John L. Wilks; The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Clifford M. Hardin. 

2An additional defendant, the General 
State Authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, has not participated in this 
appeal. 

430 Fed. Reg. 12319 (Sept. 24, 1965), as 
amended by Exec. Order No. 11375, 32 Fed. 
Reg. 14303 (Oct. 13, 1967), 3 C.F.R. 406 (1909), 
42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e note (170), superseded in 
part by Exec. Order No. 11478, 34 Fed. Reg. 
12985 (Aug. 8, 1969), 3 C.F.R., 1969 Comp. 
133, 42 U.S.C. § 2009e note (1970). 

5 Encompassing Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

*§ 202(1). This wording comes from Exec. 
Order No. 11375, see note 4 supra, and rep- 
resents a minor change from the original 
designed to parallel the classes of discrimina- 
tion prohibited by Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000e et seq. 

1 Recognition of this problem antedated 
the present Plan. Under the Philadelphia 
Pre-Award Plan, which was put into effect on 
November 30, 1967 by the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Executive Board, each apparent low bid- 
der was required to submit a written affirma- 
tive action program assuring minority group 
representation in eight specified trades as a 
precondition to qualifying for a construction 
contract or subcontract. This predecessor 
Plan was suspended due to an Opinion letter 
by the Comptroller General stating that it 
violated the principles of competitive bid- 
ding. 48 Comp. Gen. 326 (1968). 

®The order of June 27, 1969 listed “roofers 
and water proofers” among the trades under- 
represented by minority craftsmen. The order 
of September 23, 1969 dropped this category 
from the list, leaving the six trades previ- 
ously named. 

? Federal assistance was authorized under 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, 16 U.S.C. § 1001 et seq. 

1 Comp. Gen. Op., Letter to Sec. of Labor 
George P. Shultz, August 5, 1969, 115 Cong. 
Rec. 17201-04 (daily ed. Dec. 18, 1969). The 
Comptroller General had objected to earlier 
efforts at implementing the “affirmative ac- 
tion” aspect of Exec. Order No. 11246 on the 
ground that these plans failed to inform 
prospective bidders to definite minimum 
standards for acceptable programs. In his 
negative opinion letter in response to the 
original Philadelphia Pre-Award Plan, he had 
also adverted to the possibility of conflict 
with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. See note 7 supra. The Title VII objec- 
tions became the heart of the opinion of 
August 5, 1969 which challenged the validity 
of the Revised Philadelphia Plan. 

u 42 U.S.C. § 2000e et seq. 

12 42 U.S.C. § 2000d et seq. 

18 29 U.S.C. § 151 et seq. 
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1 The Pennsylvania Human Relations Act, 
43 P.S. § 951 et seq. (Supp. 1970), specifically 
prohibits an employer from keeping any rec- 
ord of or using any form of application with 
respect to the race, color, religion, ancestry, 
sex or national origin of an applicant for em- 
ployment, 43 P.S. § 955(b) (1). The Act also 
prohibits the use of a quota system for em- 
ployment based on the same criteria. 43 P.S. 
§ 955(b) (3). The record keeping prohibition 
may be of limited force due to certain re- 
quirements of Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000e—-8(c) . Moreover, 
we do not know how the Pennsylvania courts 
or the Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
mission would react to a scheme of “benign” 
quota hiring. 

18311 F. Supp. 1002, 1011 (E.D.Pa. 1970). 

2949 Stat. 2036-2039, 41 U.S.C. §§ 35-45. 

1? The actual holding of Perkins was sub- 
sequently nullified by Congress. 66 Stat. 308 
(1952), 41 U.S.C, § 43a. See 4 K. Davis, Ad- 
ministrative Law § 28.06 (1958). 

18 310 U.S. at 127, 60 S.Ct. at 876. 

19 Amici favoring the Plan include the City 
of Philadelphia, the Urban League of Phila- 
delphia, Wives for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, and the N.A.A.C.P. Ap- 
pearing as amici in opposition to the Plan 
are the Building and Construction Trades 
Dep't, AFL-CIO, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, AFL-CIO, the General Building 
Contractors Ass'n, Inc., the National Electri- 
cal Contractors Ass'n, and the Associated 
General Contractors of America. 

* Exec. Order No. 10925, 26 Fed. Reg. 1977 
(March 6, 1961), 3 C.F.R., 1961 Comp. 86. 

“Management and Disposal of Govern- 
ment Property. 

= Procurement Procedures, 

23 But cf. Weiner v. Cu Community 
College, 19 Ohio St. 2d 35, 249 N.E. 2d 907 
(1969), cert. denied, 396 U.S. 1004, 90 S. Ct. 
554, 24 L. Ed. 2d 495 (1970); Ethridge v. 
Rhodes, 268 F. Supp. 83 (S.D. Ohio 1967). 

“343 U.S. at 635-638, 72 S. Ct. at 870-871 
(footnotes omitted). 

= 6 Fed. Reg. 3109, 3 C.F.R., 1938-43 Comp. 
957. 

* Act of Dec. 18, 1941, ch. 593, 55 Stat. 838. 

“6 Fed. Reg. 6787, 3 C.F.R., 1938-43 Comp. 
1054. 

*8 Fed. Reg. 7183, 3 C.F.R., 1938-43 Comp. 
1280. 

2 10 Fed. Reg 15301, 3 C.F.R., 1943-48 Comp. 
480. 

% 15 Fed. Reg. 1049, 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 
390. 

zt Exec, Order No, 10216, 16 Fed. Reg. 1815 
(Feb. 23, 1951), 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 732 
(Department of Agriculture, Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and Government Printing 
Office); Exec. Order No. 10227, 16 Fed, Reg. 
2675 (Mar. 24, 1951), 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 
739 (General Services Administration) ; Exec. 
Order No, 10231, 16 Fed. Reg. 3025 (April 5, 
1951), 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 741 (Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority); Exec. Order No. 
10243, 16 Fed. Reg, 4419 (May 17, 1951), 3 
C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 752 (Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration) ; Exec, Order No. 10281, 
16 Fed. Reg. 8789 (Aug. 28, 1951), 3 C.F.R., 
1949-53 Comp. 781 (Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency). 

#16 Fed. Reg. 12303, 3 C.P.R., 1949-53 
Comp. 837. 

3 50 U.S.C. App. § 2061 et seq. 

% This latter reference is to the source of 
appropriations for salaries and expenses for 
committee members and staff. It appears in 
numerous subsequent Executive Orders, but 
has no significance other than fiscal. 

*18 Fed Reg. 4899, 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 Comp. 
961. 

% The new committee was composed of 15 
members, 9 named by the President and one 
representative each from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Defense, the Department 
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of Justice, the Department of Labor and the 
General Services Administration. Id. § 3, as 
amended by Exec. Order No. 10482, 18 Fed. 
Reg. 4944 (Aug. 15, 1953), 3 C.F.R., 1949-53 
Comp. 968. 

s Id. § 5. 

s “Sec. 6. The Committee shall encourage 
the furtherance of an educational program 
by employer, labor, civic, educational, reli- 
gious, and other voluntary nongovernmental 
groups in order to eliminate or reduce the 
basic causes and costs of discrimination in 
employment. 

“Sec. 7. The Committee is authorized to 
establish and maintain cooperative relation- 
ships with agencies of state and local govern- 
ments, as well as with nongovernmental 
bodies, to assist in achieving the purposes of 
this order.” 

Id. §§ 6, 7. 

* 19 Fed. Reg. 5655, C.F.R., 1954-58 Comp. 
203. 

“ See 40 U.S.C. § 486(a). 
paz 26 Fed. Reg. 1977, 3 C.F.R. 1959-63 Comp. 

“Id., pt. IIL, § 301(1). 

“28 Fed. Reg. 6485, 3 C.F.R., 1959-63 Comp. 
174, 

“ See note 4 supra. 

& Section 204 of Exec. Order No. 11246 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Labor may exempt 
certain contracts and purchase orders from 
the requirements of the order because of spe- 
cial circumstances in the national interest 
and that he may by rule or regulation exempt 
certain classes of contracts (1) to be per- 
formed outside the United States, (2) for 
standard commercial supplies or raw mate- 
rials, (3) involving insubstantial amounts of 
money or workers, or (4) involving subcon- 
tracts below a specified tier. 

“This same subsection refers to ability 
tests. The Supreme Court recently in Griggs 
v. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424, 91 S.Ct. 849, 
28 L.Ed.2d 158 (1971) considered the extent 
to which such tests are permissible. The 
Court said: 

“But Congress directed the thrust of the 
Act to the consequences of employment prac- 
tices, not simply the motivation.” 91 S.Ct. 
at 854, 

It held that the tests must be job related. 
Nor can seniority make permanent the effects 
of past discrimination. Local 189, United Pa- 
permakers & Paperworkers v. United States, 
416 F.2d 980 (5th Cir, 1969), cert. denied, 397 
U.S. 919, 90 S.Ct. 926, 25 L.Ed.2d 108 (1970); 
Quarles v. Philip Morris, Inc., 279 F.Supp. 505 
(E.D.Va.1968) . f 

“ The federal courts in overcoming the ef- 
fects of past discrimination are expressly au- 
thorized in Title VII to take affirmative ac- 
tion. 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-5(g). See Vogler v. 
McCarty, 294 F. Supp. 368 (E.D. La. 1968), 
aff'd sub. mom. International Ass'n Heat & 
Frost Insulation & Asbestos Workers v. Vog- 
ler, 407 F. 2d 1047 (5th Cir. 1969). 

“Section 604 of Title VI, 42 U.S.C. 
§ 2000d-3, states that nothing in the Title 
authorizes agency action under the Title 
with respect to employment practices of any 
employer, except where federal assistance is 
primarily aimed at providing employment. 
However, since the Philadelphia Plan does 
not purport to derive its authorization from 
Title VI, this section does not affect its 
validity. 

*See United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, The Federal Civil Rights Enforce- 
ment Effort at 167-72 (1970). 

5 Att'y Gen. Op., Letter to Sec. of Labor 
Shultz, Sept. 22, 1969, 115 Cong. Rec. 17,204- 
06 (daily ed. Dec. 18, 1969). 

[United States Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, May 17, 1971, No. 26048] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF-APPEL- 

LEE, V. IRONWORKERS LOCAL 86 ET AL., DE- 

PENDANTS-APPELLANTS 

Action wherein government charged unions 
and joint apprenticeship and training com- 
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mittees with having denied equal employ- 
ment opportunities to blacks in violation of 
Civil Rights Act. The United States District 
Court for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, William J. Lindberg, J., 315 F.Supp. 
1202, entered judgment in favor of govern- 
ment, and all but one defendant appealed. 
The Court of Appeals, Hamlin, Circuit Judge, 
held, inter alia, that finding that building 
construction unions and joint apprenticeship 
and training committees associated with 
them had engaged in a pattern or practice 
of discriminatory conduct with respect to 
equal employment opportunities for blacks 
was not clearly erroneous when well docu- 
mented with statistical evidence showing & 
distinct absence of black membership in 
unions and committees, failure of union hir- 
ing halls to grant black referrals, many overt 
acts of discrimination on part of unions and 
committes, and many facially neutral em- 
ployment practices which had a differential 
effect on blacks. 

Affirmed. 

1. Courts—406.1(23), 406.3(13): On appeal 
from judgments determining that certain 
building construction unions and joint ap- 
prenticeship and training committees asso- 
ciated with them had pursued a pattern or 
practice of conduct which denied equal em- 
ployment opportunities to blacks on account 
of their race, Court of Appeals would not 
review evidence de novo and freely substitute 
its judgments for that of trial court, but 
would apply clearly erroneous rule, even ifa 
“large reliance” was placed on written evi- 
dence in trial court. Fed.Rules Civ.Proc. rule 
52(a), 28 U.S. C.A. 

2. Courts—406.3(6) : Court of Appeals may 
not substitute its judgment for trial court if 
conflicting inferences may be drawn from 
established facts by reasonable men, and 
inferences drawn by trial court are those 
which could have been drawn by reasonable 
men, 

3. Federal Civil Procedure—1191: Applica- 
tion forms found in files of joint apprentice- 
ship and training committees, which were 
accused along with building construction 
unions of having denied equal employment 
opportunities to blacks on account of their 
race, were not admissible under business 
records exception to hearsay rule to prove 
truth of matters contained therein, but were 
admissible as evidence of type of informa- 
tion sought by committees and relied upon 
by them in reaching their evaluative deci- 
sions. 28 U.S.C.A, § 1732. 

4, Civil Rights—3: On basis that a show- 
ing of a small black union membership in 
a demographic area containing a substantial 
number of black workers raises an infer- 
ence that racial imbalance is the result of 
discrimination, the burden of going forward 
and the burden of persuasion is shifted to 
the accused, for such a showing is enough 
to establish a prima facie case, Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, § 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e 
et seq. 

5. Civil Rights—3: Statistics showing 
racial composition of membership of con- 
struction unions accused of having denied 
equal employment opportunities to blacks 
on account of their race could be used for 
purpose of establishig a prima facie violation 
of Civil Rights Act. Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
§ 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A, § 2000e et seq. 

6. Courts—406.3(6): Even if statistics 
concerning racial composition of member- 
ship of unions accused of having denied 
equal employment opportunities to blacks on 
account of their race could not alone show 
as a matter of law that there had been a 
civil rights violation, conclusion of law 
reached by trial court that a violation had 
occurred would not be overturned, where 
trial court cited specific instances of discrim- 
ination on part of unions and apprentice- 
ship committees in its findings, and where 
Statistical evidence was complementary 
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rather than exclusive. Civil Rights Act of 
1964, $ 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e et seq. 

7. Civil Rights—2: It is the intent of 
Congress that a “pattern or practice” of dis- 
criminatory conduct with respect to employ- 
ment opportunities be found where acts of 
discrimination are not “isolated, peculiar or 
accidental” events. Civil Rights Act of 1964 
§ 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e et seq. 

8. Courts—406.3(20): Finding that build- 
ing construction unions and joint appren- 
ticeship and training committees associated 
with them had engaged in a pattern or prac- 
tice of discriminatory conduct with respect 
to equal employment opportunities for blacks 
was not clearly erroneous when well dccu-~- 
mented with statistical evidence showing a 
distinct absence of black membership in 
unions and committees, failure of union 
hiring halls to grant black referrals, many 
overt acts of discrimination on part of 
unions and committees, and many facially 
neutral employment practices which had a 
differential effect on blacks. Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, § 701 et seq., 42 U.S.C.A. § 2000e et 
seq. 

9, Civil Rights—3: Trial court did not vio- 
late Civil Rights Act by ordering building 
construction unions to offer immediate job 
referrals to previous discriminatees, and 
ordering apprenticeship and training com- 
mittees associated with unions to select and 
indenture sufficient black applicants to 
overcome past discrimination, and to also 
meet judicially imposed ceiling requirements 
in apprenticeship program participation. 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, §§ 703(j), 706(g), 
707(a), 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 2000e-2(j), 2000e- 
5(g), 2000e-6(a). 

10. Civil Rights—3: There can be little 
doubt that where a violation of equal em- 
ployment provision of Civil Rights Act Is 
found, the court is vested with broad reme- 
dial power to remove the vestiges of past 
discrimination and eliminate present and 
assure the nonexistence of future barriers to 
the full enjoyment of equal job opportuni- 
ties by qualified black workers, Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, §§ 703(j), 706(g), 707(a). 42 
U.S.C.A. §§ 2000e-2(j), 2000e-5(g), 2000e- 
6(a). 

Hugh Hafer (argued), John E. Rinehart, 
Jr., of Bassett, Donaldson & Hafer, Seattle, 
Wash., Harold Stern, Gen. Counsel, Iron- 
workers International Union, New York City, 
Donald Fisher, Gen. Counsel, Sheet Metal 
Workers International Union, Toledo, Ohio, 
Martin F. O'Donoghue, Gen. Counsel, Plumb- 
ers & Pipefitters International Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for defendants-appellants. 

Frank Petramalo, Jr. (argued), David L. 
Rose, Robert T. Moore, Attys., Dept. of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D.C., Jerris Leonard, Asst, 
Atty. Gen., Stan Pitkin, U.S. Atty., Seattle, 
Wash., Herman Siqueland, Duane Vance, Don 
Davidson, Alec Brindle, Seattle, Wash., for 
plaintiff-appellee. 

Before Hamlin and Merrill, Circuit Judges, 
and Hill, District Judge.* 

Hamlin, Circuit Judge: 

On October 31, 1969, the Attorney General 
of the United States? brought an action in 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington against five 
building construction unions? located in 
Seattle, Washington, and three joint appren- 
ticeship and training committees associated 
with them.’ The complaint alleged that the 
named unions and joint apprenticeship and 
training committees had denied employment 
opportunities to blacks on account of their 
race and that certain policies, practices and 
conduct, described therein, constituted a 
“pattern or practice” of resistance to full 
employment of blacks in violation of Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 42 U.S.C, 
§ 200e et seq. The district court, William J. 
Lindberg, Chief Judge, found that all the 
named unions and joint apprenticeship and 
training committees had pursued a pattern 
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or practice of conduct which denied blacks, 
on account of their race, equal employment 
opportunities in the construction industry; 
two judgments and decrees followed.‘ All but 
one of the defendants ë have joined in the in- 
stant appeal.’ We affirm. 

Many of the basic facts were largely undis- 
puted and were stipulated by the parties. 
Appellant building trades unions are labor 
organizations which represent a large num- 
ber of workmen employed in the construc- 
tion industry in and about Seattle, Washing- 
ton.” Through the union hiring halls, appel- 
lant unions effectively control a large per- 
centage of the employment opportunities in 
the construction industry in that area, Un- 
der the bargaining agreements entered into 
between the contractor-employers and the 
unions, the unions must be given first op- 
portunity to fill positions. Contractors may 
not employ non-union workers unless the 
positions are not filled by the unions within 
a period of time stipulated under the bar- 
gaining agreement. 

The joint apprenticeship and training com- 
mittees who join in this appeal are entities 
legally separate and distinct from the specific 
unions with which they are associated, The 
committees consist of members representing 
both the unions and the employers,’ and are 
formed to oversee and run the apprenticeship 
programs whose purpose is to train appren- 
tices to become journeymen in the respective 
trades. Once an applicant is accepted into the 
program,® he becomes indentured to the 
joint apprenticeship and training committee 
for a period of years” and participates in a 
program which consists of both on-the-job 
training and classroom instruction. It is 
through this program that participants gain 
admission to the union as a journeyman, 
thereby obviating the necessity of taking the 
avenue of direct admission which demands 
that an applicant meet certain requirements 
such as possessing a specified number of 
years of experience, being within a given 
age range, having letters of recommendation, 
and passing a journeyman’s examination. 

The court found appellant unions and 
joint apprenticeship and training committees 
to have engaged in a pattern or practice of 
discrimination which denied blacks employ- 
ment opportunities in the construction in- 
dustry. It based its conclusions on specific 
findings of discrimination which included (1) 
the employment of tests and admission cri- 
teria which had little or no relation to on- 
the-job skills and which had a differential 
impact upon blacks, and which operated to 
exclude them from entrance into the unions 
or referrals to available jobs; (2) the active 
recruitment of whites while at the same time 
giving little or no publicity to information 
concerning procedures for gaining union 
membership, work referral opportunities, and 
the operation of the apprenticeship training 
programs in the black community; (3) the 
granting of preferential treatment to friends 
and relatives of existing members of the 
unions; and (4) the differential application 
of admission requirements, often by-passing 
such requirements in cases of white appli- 
cants. In addition, several instances were 
shown where black workers who sought re- 
ferrals were turned away without reason or 
after being given a spurious reason in sup- 
port of its action; and in some cases, unions 
refused to place blacks on the referral lists, 
thus assuring their inability to secure work. 

The relief granted by the court took the 
form of two judgments and decrees: the first 
related to the unions and the second related 
to the joint apprenticeship and training 
committees. In the first, the court enjoined 
the unions from engaging in future discrim- 
ination with respect to referrals for employ- 
ment and the acquisition or retention of 
union membership. It ordered that the 
unions keep detailed records of their opera- 
tions and actively disseminate information 
in the black community describing the oper- 
ation of the referral systems, membership 
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requirements and available job opportunities. 
Specific relief was granted by the court to 
certain individuals or groups of persons or- 
dering the unions to offer them immediate 
construction referrals in response to the next 
contractor requests for workers and to open 
their membership application lists to these 
persons. The court retained jurisdiction for 
such further relief as it deems necessary or 
appropriate to further effectuate equal em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Judgment and Decree No, 2 pertained to 
the joint apprenticeship and training com- 
mittees. The committees were enjoined from 
all future discrimination against applicants 
for apprenticeship on account of their race. 
It further ordered the committees to dis- 
seminate information concerning the re- 
quirements and procedures for admission to 
the apprenticeship programs so as to apprise 
blacks within the geographical area of avail- 
able opportunities, The respective commit- 
tees were ordered to consider all applicants 
who met the standards set out by the court 
in the decree, In addition to the above, an 
affirmative action program was included in 
the decree in the hope of eradicating the 
vestiges of past discrimination. Among the 
provisions under this program were the cre- 
ation of special apprenticeship programs de- 
signed to meet the special needs of average 
blacks with no previous experience or special 
skills in the trade, or black applicants who 
have some previous experience or special 
skills in the trade but do not meet journey- 
men standards, The court also retained juris- 
diction over the committees in order to grant 
such further relief as it deems necessary. 

I. FINDINGS OF FACT 

We are confronted initially with the ap- 
pellants’ contention that the “clearly erro- 
neous” rule™ should not govern our review 
of the findings of fact made by the district 
court. They reason that the rationale under- 
lying the rule is that an appellate court 
should defer to the judgment of the trial 
court because the trial judge had access to 
demeanor evidence and could readily assess 
the credibility of the witnesses. Hence, where, 
as they allege, ‘large reliance” is placed upon 
written instruments and depositions, they 
claim the rule does not apply as demeanor 
evidence played a small part in the trial 
judge’s decision. 

{1, 2] Appellants’ characterization of the 
proceeding below as one in which the trial 
judge placed “large reliance” on documen- 
tary evidence and depositions ignores the 
fact that over fifty-five witnesses testified, 
many of whom were deponents prior to trial. 
Even if “large reliance” was placed on written 
evidence, the clearly erroneous rule would 
still apply. We examined this problem in 
Lundgren v. Freeman, 307 F.2d 104 (9th 
Cir. 1962), and found the better rule to be 
that the clearly erroneous rule does apply, 
even where the factual issues are decided on 
written evidence alone.’* Appellants would 
have us review the evidence de novo and 
freely substitute our judgment for that of 
the trial judge. We decline to do so. The weli- 
established rule is that we “may not sub- 
stitute our judgment if conflicting inferences 
may be drawn from established facts by rea- 
sonable men, and the inferences drawn by 
the trial court are those which could have 
been drawn by reasonable men.” Lundgren, 
supra, 307 F.2d at 113. See also Jacobson y. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., 409 F.2d 1263, 
1267 (9th Cir. 1969); Friend v. H. A, Friend 
& Co., 416 F.2d 526, 531 (9th Cir 1969); United 
States v. Hanna Nickel Smelting Co., 400 
F.2d 944, 947 (9th Cir. 1968). 

[3] Appellants further contend that the 
district court’s findings were based on evi- 
dence which it had previously excluded. Prior 
to trial, the Attorney General examined the 
application forms found in the files of the 
joint apprenticeship and training commit- 
tees. At trial, appellants objected to the in- 
troduction of charts which were made from 
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information found in the application forms 
on the ground that they did not qualify for 
admission under the business records excep- 
tion to the hearsay rule.“ The court, sus- 
taining, in part, appellants’ objection, held 
this evidence was inadmissible to prove the 
truth of the matters contained therein, but 
was admissible as evidence of the type of 
information sought by the committees and 
relied upon by them in reaching their eval- 
uative decisions. 

The contention of appellants is unsupport- 
able, given the limited purpose for which the 
information contained in the applications 
was used. As we noted in Phillips y. United 
States, 356 F.2d 297, 307 (9th Cir. 1965), 
cert. denied, 384 U.S. 952, 86 S.Ct. 1573, 16 
L.Ed.2d 548 (1966), where a similar argument 
was raised; 

The purpose of that section [Business Rec- 

ords Act, 28 U.S.C. § 1732, as amended, 28 
U.S.C. § 1732 (Supp. IV 1961] is to provide, 
in the case of business records, an exception 
to the hearsay rule, and to provide an accept- 
able substitute for specific authentication of 
each business record. We are not here con- 
cerned with the hearsay rule because the let- 
ters and requests contained in exhibits 968 
and 984 were not offered in proof of the state- 
ments contained therein. They were intro- 
duced only to show defendants had knowl- 
edge that such statements had been made. 
Nor are we concerned with authentication 
since the authenticity of the documents need 
not be established where the only purpose 
of the documents is to show notice. 
Accord: United States v. Middlebrooks, 431 
F.2d 299, 301 (5th Cir. 1970). As in Phillips, 
supra, the information contained in the ap- 
plications was not proffered to prove the 
statements therein, but to show what in- 
formation was sought by the apprentice- 
ship committees in the applications and re- 
lied upon by them in making their decisions. 
The application form information was prop- 
erly admitted for this purpose. 

The district judge’s duty was to consider 
the evidence, reach all reasonable interfer- 
ences therefrom, and make specific findings 
of fact and conclusions of law. This task was 
necessarily a difficult one and involved the 
review of extensive oral testimony, many dep- 
ositions and a great amount of accompany- 
ing documentary evidence. Its proportions 
are reflected in the size of the reporter's 
transcript which alone numbers twenty vol- 
umes. In his carefully written and excellent 
opinion, covering some fifty pages, Judge 
Lindberg made separate findings of fact as 
to each party, carefully analyzing the sup- 
portive evidence found in the record. In these 
findings of fact Judge Lindberg has pointed 
out by page reference to the record, the testi- 
mony, stipulations, admitted facts, and ex- 
hibits upon which his findings were based. 
It would serve no purpose to repeat such 
references in this opinion. It is not our duty 
to relitigate the facts at this time. Having 
reviewed the findings below and the record 
before us, we are fully convinced that the 
findings are amply supported by the evidence. 


It. CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


At the outset, appellants contest the use 
of racial statistics to prove a “pattern or 
practice” of discrimination as a matter of 
law. They categorize this mode of proof as 
a statistical “numbers game”, incapable of 
proving a violation of Title VII. We believe 
this argument is without support as the use 
of statistics is well established in recent Title 
VII cases." 

In the district court's opinion, a separate 
statement was made as to each appellant 
concerning the racial composition of its 
membership. As to appellate unions, it was 
stated: Ironworkers Local 86 had approxi- 
mately 920 members in January 1970, only 
one of whom was black.“ Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Local 99 had approximately 900 members 
in its construction division, only one of 
whom was black; and Plumbers and Pipe- 
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fitters Local 32 had approximately 1900 mem- 
bers in its construction classification, only 
one of whom was black.” In addition, with 
respect to the appellant joint apprenticeship 
and training committees, the court noted: 
Sheet Metal Workers JATC had 100 appren- 
tices indentured in its program and seven 
were black; Plumbers and Pipefitters JATC 
had 104 building trades apprentices and none 
were black. 

The district court also made a specific 
finding applicable to all parties concerning 
the racial composition of the City of Seattle 
where the main offices, hiring halls and train- 
ing facilities of the appellants are found. 
Approximately 42,000 blacks reside in the 
City, constituting roughly seven percent of 
the population, This information came from 
an expert witness, a demographer, called to 
testify by the Attorney General.” 

[4, 5] Since the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964,” the courts have frequently re- 
lied upon statistical evidence to prove a 
violation. This judicial practice has most 
often taken the form of the use of such data 
as a basis for allocating the burden of proof. 
On the basis that a showing of an absence or 
a small black union membership in a dem- 
ographic area containing a substantial 
number of black workers raises an inference 
that the racial imbalance is the result of 
discrimination, the burden of going forward 
and the burden of persuasion is shifted to 
the accused, for such a showing is enough 
to establish a prima facie case. In many 
cases the only available avenue of proof is 
the use of racial statistics to uncover clan- 
destine and covert discrimination by the em- 
ployer or union involved. One court, in Par- 
ham v. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
433 F. 2d 421, 426 (8th Cir. 1970), held as 
a matter of law, without other supportive 
evidence, that the statistics introduced 
showing an extraordinarily small number of 
black employees, notwithstanding a small 
number who held menial jobs, established 
& violation of Title VII. Of course, as is the 
case with all statistics, their use is condi- 
tioned by the existence of proper supportive 
facts and the absence of variables which 
would undermine the reasonableness of the 
inference of discrimination which is drawn. 
It is our belief that the often-cited aphorism, 
“statistics often tell much and Courts lis- 
ten,” has particular application in Title 
VII cases. 

[6] Here, even if we were to accept appel- 
lant’s assertion that statistics alone cannot 
show as a matter of law that there has been 
a violation, it would not command our over- 
turning of the conclusions of law reached 
by the district court. We are not faced with 
a situation where a court has relied upon 
Statistical data alone. On the contrary, in 
its findings, the district court cited specific 
instances of discrimination on the part of 
the unions and apprenticeship committees. 
Thus the statistical evidence is comple- 
men tay rather than exclusive. We see no 
merit in appellants’ complaint re; 
use of statistics. 4 lie ee: 

Appellants next argue that the conclu- 
sions reached by the court that appellants 
engaged separately in a “pattern or practice 
of resistance” are wholly unsupportable. They 
equate the phrase “pattern or practice” with 
“uniformly engaged in a course of conduct 
aimed at denying rights secured by the Act.” 
We feel that such an interpretation is overly 
restrictive and does violence to the meaning 
intended by Congress to be accorded the 
phrase. Moreover, it is our firm belief that 
the conclusions reached by the district court 
are not clearly erroneous and must be af- 
firmed, 

The phrase is not defined in Title VII, but 
some guidance is offered by an examination 
of the legislative history of this and other 
Civil Rights Acts employing the same words. 
Commenting on the meaning to be accorded 
the phrase in the debates on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Senator Humphrey stated: 
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* * * Such a pattern or practice would be 
present only where the denial of rights con- 
sists of something more than an isolated, 
sporadic incident, but is repeated, routine 
or of a generalized nature.™ 


In testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee on the Civil Rights Act of 1960,” 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh said: 


Pattern or practice have their generic 
meanings. In other words, the court finds 
that the discrimination was not an isolated 
or accidental or peculiar event; that it was 
an event which happened in the regular pro- 
cedures followed by the state officials con- 
cerned,” 


In United States v. Mayton, 335 F.2d 
153, 158 (5th Cir, 1964), an action under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960, in which the court 
found that racial discrimination in the voter 
registration process was pursuant to a “pat- 
tern or practice”, the court addressed itself 
to defining the words and concluded that 
they “were not intended to be words of art.” 
See also United States v. Ramsey, 331, F.2d, 
824, 837 (5th Cir. 1964) (Judge Rivas, con- 
curring and dissenting in part). With re- 
spect to the phrase, Senator Keating com- 
mented that “[t}he ‘pattern or practice’ re- 
quirement means only that the proven dis- 
criminatory conduct of defendants was not 
merely an isolated instance of racial dis- 
crimination.” 106 Cong. Rec. 7767. 


[7, 8] We are firmly convinced that it was 
the intent of Congress that a “pattern or 
practice” be found where the acts of dis- 
crimination are not ‘isolated, peculiar or ac- 
cidental” events. The words were not in- 
tended to be words of art. Applying this def- 
inition in the instant case, we are com- 
pelled to concur with the district court's 
findings that appellants engaged in a “pat- 
tern or practice” of discrimination. The find- 
ings are well documented with statistical 
evidence showing a distinct absence of black 
membership in the unions and the appren- 
ticeship programs; the failure of the union 
hiring halls to grant black referrals; many 
overt acts of discrimination on the part of 
appellants; and many racially neutral em- 
ployment practices which had a differential 
effect upon blacks. We are not concerned 
with isolated or accidental acts by appellants 
but a “pattern or practice” of resistance by 
them which has had an effect of denying 
black workers equal job opportunities in the 
Seattle area. 


Therefore, we hold that the conclusions 
reached by the district court finding appel- 
lant unions and joint apprenticeship and 
training committees to have engaged in a 
pattern or practice of discriminatory conduct 
with respect to employment opportunities in 
the construction industry are not clearly 
erroneous. 

III. RELIEF GRANTED 

[9] Appellants finally contend that the 
district court violated section 703(j) of the 
Act” in ordering appellant unions to offer 
immediate job referrals to previous discrim- 
inatees, and ordering appellant apprentice- 
ship and training committees to select and 
indenture sufficient black applicants to over- 
come past discrimination, and to also meet 
judicially imposed ceiling requirements in 
apprenticeship program participation. This 
they condemn as “racial quotas” and “racial 
preferences.” We cannot agree. 

The Act vests in the Attorney General and 
the trial court power to eliminate both the 
vestiges of past discrimination and termi- 
nate present discriminatory practices. Undér 
sections 706(g)* and 707(a)” unlawful em- 
ployment practices may be enjoined by the 
court and such affirmative relief granted as 
the court may deem appropriate. The only 
statutory limitation on the availability of 
relief is the anti-preferential treatment pro- 
vision of section 703(j). 
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[10] There can be little doubt that where 
a violation of Title VII is found, the court is 
vested with broad remedial power to remove 
the vestiges of past discrimination and 
eliminate present and assure the non-exist- 
ence of future barriers to the full enjoyment 
of equal job opportunities by qualified black 
workers, Parham v. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 433 F.2d 421, 427 (8th Cir. 1970); 
United States v. International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, No, 38, 428 F.2d 144, 
151 (6th Cir. 1970); Local 53 of Interna- 
tional Association of Heat and Frost Insula- 
tors and Asbestos Workers v. Vogler, 407 
F.2d 1047, 1052-1053 (5th Cir, 1969); United 
States ex rel. Mitchell v. Hayes International 
Corp., 415 F.2d 1038, 1039 (5th Cir. 1969). 
Cf. Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenberg Board 
of Education, 402 U.S. 1, 91 S.Ct. 1267, 28 
L.Ed.2d 554 (April 20, 1971). On the basis 
of this broad equitable power, the courts 
have allowed a wide range of remedial relief. 
See, e.g. Electrical Workers Local 38, supra 
(remand to district court with direction to 
fashion appropriate affirmative relief); Par- 
ham, supra, (remand to the district court 
with directions to retain jurisdiction to 
assure compliance); Griggs v. Duke Power 
Co., 420 F.2d 1225 (4th Cir. 1970), rev'd 401 
U.S, 424, 91 SCt 849, 28 LEd2d 158 (March 
8, 1971) (immediate work referral or union 
membership); Hayes International Corpora- 
tion, supra (preliminary injunction); Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 36, supra (publication 
of the fact that membership and related 
benefits were open to all persons and an 
affirmative duty of minority recruitment); 
United States ex rel. Mitchell v. United 
Association etc. Plumbers Local 73, 314 F, 
Supp. 160 (S.D. Ind. 1969) (revamping of 
apprenticeship program). Without such 
powers, the district court would be unable to 
effectuate the desire of Congress to eliminate 
all forms of discrimination. 

In Vogler, supra, 407 F.2d at 1053-1055, the 
district court ordered, in addition to an in- 
junction against future discrimination and 
the immediate admission of four discrimina- 
tees, that the union develop objective cri- 
teria for membership and union size. As here, 
it was contended that the order established 
a “quota system to correct racial imbalance in 
violation of section 703(j).” Rejecting this 
argument, the court held the district court 
did “‘no more than ensure that the injunc- 
tion against further racial discrimination 
would be fairly administered.” Id. at 1054. 
The Vogler court succinctly stated that 
“where necessary to insure compliance with 
the Act, the District Court was fully impow- 
ered to eliminate the present effects of past 
discrimination.” Similarly, in International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 
38, supra, 428 F.2d at 149, the court felt that 
such an interpretation of section 703(j) 
“would allow a complete nullification of the 
purposes of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

We therefore reject appellants’ contention. 
The district court neither abused its discre- 
tion in ordering the affirmative relief, nor did 
it in any way establish a system of “racial 
quotas” or “preferences” in violation of sec- 
tion 703(j). 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 


* Honorable Irving Hill, United States Dis- 
trict Judge, Central District of California, 
sitting by designation. 

142 U.S.C. § 2000e-6(a) reads: 

Whenever the Attorney General has reason- 
able cause to believe that any person or group 
of persons is engaged in a pattern or practice 
of resistance to the full enjoyment of any of 
the rights secured by this subchapter, and 
that the pattern or practice is of such a na- 
ture and is intended to deny the full exercise 
of the rights herein described, the Attorney 
General may bring a civil action * * * re- 
questing such relief, including an application 
for a permanent injunction or temporary 
injunction, restraining order or other order 
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against the person or persons responsible for 
such pattern or practice. * * * 

2Local 86 International Association of 
Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron- 
workers (hereinafter Ironworkers Local 86); 
Local 46, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (hereinafter Electrical Workers 
Local 46); Local 32, United Association of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the 
United States (hereinafter Plumbers and 
Pipefitters Local 32); Local 302, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (hereinafter 
Operating Engineers Local 32); Local 99, 
International Sheet Metal Workers Associa- 
tion (hereinafter Sheet Metal Workers Local 
99). 

3 Ironworkers Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee (hereinafter Ironwork- 
ers JATC); Plumbers and Pipefitters Joint 
Apprenticseship and Training Committee 
(hereinafter Plumbers and Pipefitters JATC); 
Sheet Metal Workers Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee (hereinafter Sheet 
Metal Workers JATC). 

t Judge Lindberg's opinon is reported at 
315 F.Supp. 1202 (W.D.Wash. 1970). 

ë Operating Engineers Local 32 was party 
to a consent decree and thus did not join in 
the appeal. The Ironworkers JATC chose not 
to join in the appeal and were represented by 
other counsel. 

* After the court found that the unions and 
the joint apprenticeship and training com- 
mittees had engaged in a pattern of practice 
of discrimination, the court, desiring to 
structure proper and effective relief, ordered 
the parties (Electrical Workers Local 46, 
defendant contractor associations and the 
United States) to “take all steps available to 
persuade or require” the Electrical Workers 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Commit- 
tee (hereinafter Electrical Workers JATC) to 
intervene for purposes of relief in respect. 
to conduct of the apprenticeship program. 
The court specifically noted that it did not 
intend to find or imply that the Electrical 
Workers JATC had discriminated against 
blacks, but entered the order so as to impart 
“uniformity in procedures relative to the 
J.A.T.C.’s connected with the respective de- 
fendant unions found to have discrimin- 
ated.” While appellants take exception to 
this order, we see no error in the court re- 
questing the full cooperation of the defend- 
ants in structuring appropriate relief. 

7 More specifically, the court found that 
the unions had the following membership: 
Iron Workers Local 86, approximately 920 
members; Plumbers and Pipefitters Local 32, 
approximately 1900 members; Electrical 
Workers Local 46, approximately 1750 mem- 
bers; Sheet Metal Workers Local 99, approxi- 
mately 900 members. 

*The Plumbers and Pipefitters JATC is 
comprised of five representatives of Local 
32, and three representatives of the Seatle 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Employers, one 
representative of the Refrigeration Con- 
tractors’ Association and one member from 
the Puget Sound Shipbuilders Association. 
As for the Sheet Metal Workers JATC, the 
other committee joining in this appeal, it is 
comprised of eight members, four represent- 
atives of Local 99 and four representatives of 
contractors party to a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

*The Sheet Metal Workers JATC provides 
an example of the process leading to accept- 
ance into an apprenticeship program. An 
applicant must be between the ages of 18 
to 24 (excluding time spent in the mili- 
tary service), pass a GATB aptitude test, 
complete an application form and submit 
& high school transcript before he is con- 
sidered. Preference is given to high school 
graduates. Assuming these threshold require- 
ments are met, thereby allowing the appli- 
cant the right to be considered by the com- 
mittee, he is then interviewed in order to 
evaluate his qualifications and the commit- 
tee then votes whether to accept him or not. 
The chairman of the Sheet Metal Workers 
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JATC indicated that they “will more or less 
look favorably on an individual who has fam- 
ily members who are sheet metal workers.” 

10 The period of indenture differs between 
the appellant committees: Plumbers and 
Pipefitters JACT (five years), Sheet Metal 
Workers JATC (four years). 

u See Fed.R.Civ. P. 52(a). 

nA number of courts have held that in 
cases where the findings are based on docu- 
mentary evidence, on uncontradicted - testi- 
mony, on stipulated facts, or on testimony 
taken by depositions, the trial court’s find- 
ings are given only slight weight on ap- 
peal. See, e.g., Galena Oaks Corp. v. Sco- 
field, 218 F.2d 217 (5th Cir. 1954); Hart 
v. Gallis, 275 F.2d 297 (7th Cir. 1960). See 
generally, 5 J. Moore, Federal Practice 1 52.04 
(2d ed. 1959). 

13328 U.S.C. § 1732, as amended, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1732 (Supp. IV 1961). 

u The reliance upon statistical evidence to 
prove discriminatory practices is not new to 
the courts. See, e.g, Swain v. Alabama, 380 
U.S. 202, 85 S.Ct. 824, 13 L.Ed.2d 759 (1965); 
Patton v. Mississippi, 332 U.S. 463, 68 S.Ct. 
184, 92 L.Ed. 76 (1947); Hill v. Texas, 316 
U.S. 400, 62 S.Ct. 1159, 86 L.Ed. 1559 (1942); 
Norris v. Alabama, 294 U.S. 587, 55 S.Ct. 579, 
79 L.Ed. 1074 (1935) (jury selection cases); 
F. W. Woolworth Co., 25 NLRB 1362 (1940) 
(anti-union discrimination case). See gen- 
erally, Fiss, A Theory of Fair Employment 
Laws, 38 U.Chi.L.Rev. 235 (1971). 

15 The black was Howard Lewis, who was 
admitted on September 12, 1969, pursuant to 
an order of the Washington State Board 
Against Discrimination. 

10 His name was Leonard O’Neale, a mem- 
ber of Local 99 since the summer of 1968. 

"He was David Williams, a welder, who 
was accepted in a period where there was an 
acute shortage of welders, forcing Local 32 
to recruit from the Boilermakers’ Union. 

138 Pive were accepted after September, 1969, 
and the remaining two were accepted in May, 
1968. 

1 Aside from their castigation of the use of 
such information as an engagement in a 
statistical “numbers game,” appellants fur- 
ther contend that this data is irrelevant as 
the appellants’ jurisdiction extends beyond 
the City of Seattle, rendering such statistics 
misleading. This is simply answered by the 
fact that the City has the single largest pop- 
ulation within their jurisdiction and is that 
area from which they would most likely draw 
the vast majority of workers for apprentice- 
ship, referral and membership purposes. We 
also recognize that appellants made no ob- 
jection to this testimony at trial. We feel ap- 
pellants’ argument has no merit. 

% Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
took effect on July 2, 1965. 

2 See, e.g., United States v. Local 38, IBEW, 
428 F.2d 144, 151 (6th Cir. 1970); EEOC v. 
United Association of Journeymen, etc., 311 
F.Supp. 468 (S.D. Ohio 1970); United States 
ex. rel. Mitchell v. Hayes Int'l Corp., 415 F.2d 
1038 (5th Cir. 1969); United States v. Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 36, 416 F.2d 123 (8th 
Cir. 1969). 

3 Fiss, supra note 14, at 272-73. See also 
Note, Enforcement of Fair Employment Un- 
der the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 32 U.Chi.L. 
Rev. 430, 461 (1965). 

233 State of Alabama v. United States, 304 
F.2d 583, 586 (5th Cir.), aff'd per curian, 371 
U.S. 37, 83 S.Ct. 145, 9 L.Ed.2d 112 (1962). 

*%110 Cong.Rec. 14270. 

* 42 U.S.C. § 1971(e). 

* Hearings Before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary on H.R. 1037, 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 13. 

s U.S.C. § 2000e—-2(j). It provides: 

Nothing contained in this title shall be 
interpreted to require any employer, employ- 
ment agency, labor organization, or joint 
labor-management committee subject to 
this title to grant preferential treatment to 
any individual or to any group because of 
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race, color, religion, sex, or national origin 
of such individual or group on account of 
an imbalance which may exist * * *. 

342 U.S.C. § 2000e—-5(g) reads: 

If the court finds that the respondent has 
intentionally engaged in or is engaging in an 
unlawful employment practice charged in 
the complaint, the court may enjoin the re- 
spondent from engaging in such unlawful 
employment practice, and order such affirm- 
ative relief as may be appropriate. * * * 

™ See note 1 supra. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if there 
are no other speakers at the moment, I 
again suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed in the quorum be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Jersey 
yield me time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

ORDER FOR TIME TO VOTE ON PENDING 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for debate on the pending amend- 
ment close at 2 p.m. today and that the 
vote on the pending amendment then 
occur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS TO 1:45 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 1:45 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1:15 p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
1:45 p.m.; whereupon the Senate recon- 
vened when called to order by the Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. BYRD of Virginia). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on my 
time, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
remaining time be equally divided? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just to 
consummate and complete the argument 
I made against this amendment, point- 
ing out that it would torpedo orders of 
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courts seeking to correct a history of un- 
just discrimination in employment on 
racial or color grounds, because it would 
prevent the court from ordering specific 
measures which could assign specific 
percentages of minorities that had to 
be hired, and that could apply to gov- 
ernment as well as private employers, I 
have just had my attention called to two 
recent cases, both involving consent de- 
crees negotiated by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

One is a case in the U.S. district court 
in Boston and another in Kansas. In one 
case, part of the decree required that 166 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans be given pref- 
erence—in filling future vacancies for 
which they were qualified. 

In the other case in Kansas, the com- 
pany agreed to make a good-faith effort 
to hire from three minority groups for 
20 percent of the clerical positions to be 
filled in the next 3 years. 

This amendment would make it impos- 
sible for the Justice Departament to ob- 
tain such decrees in the future. 


I ask unanimous consent that a news 
item in the Daily Labor Report of Decem- 
ber 22, 1971, concerning these two cases 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Daily Labor Report, Dec. 22, 1971] 


Justice DEPARTMENT OBTAINS CONSENT DE- 
CREES PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION UNDER 
Trrie VIL 


The entry of two consent decrees prohibit- 
ing two firms from discriminating against 
minority groups in employment is announced 
by the Department of Justice. 

A decree prohibiting AMBAC Industries, 
Inc., from discriminating against Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in employment at its 
Springfield, Mass., plant is entered in U.S. 
District Court in Boston, concluding a suit 
filed against AMBAC by the Justice Depart- 
ment on June 28, 1968. A second one pro- 
hibits a Kansas manufacturer from dis- 
criminating against Negroes, Spanish-sur- 
named Americans and American Indians. It 
was entered in U.S. District Court in Kansas 
City., Kan., terminating an employment dis- 
crimination suit filed on April 24, 1969. 

The AMBAC decree is also signed by Amer- 
ican Bosch Industrial Union Local 206, IUE, 
and the parent international union, which 
were named as defendants because the inter- 
ests of their members would be affected by 
the relief sought. AMBAC, which has 1,200 
employees, manufactures carburetors and 
fuel injection systems for trucks, trailers and 
tanks. 

The suit charged discrimination against 
blacks and Puerto Ricans in its employment 
practices in violation of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and the decree perma- 
nently enjoins AMBAC from any racial or 
ethnic discrimination in its employment 
practices, including hiring, assigning, pro- 
moting and training. 

In addition, AMBAC is required to provide 
back pay of $1,000 to each of 29 black and 
Puerto Rican persons who unsuccessfully 
applied for jobs between 1966 and 1969. They 
also must be offered jobs ahead of all new 
applicants and ahead of persons who have 
been laid off and have a later seniority date. 
The company is further required to give 
preference to another 166 black and Puerto 
Rican persons in filling future vacancies 
for which they are qualified. 

Another requirement is the notification by 
AMBAC of employment offices and racial 
and ethnic groups of job vacancies, to keep 
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job applications for 90 days and check them 
against vacancies. AMBAC also must recruit 
for salaried employees at educational in- 
stitutions which have a substantial black 
enrollment, and to post signs when vacancies 
exist stating that the company is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

The Kansas decree applies to Certain-Teed 
St. Gobain Insulation Corp., successor to 
Gustin Bacon Division of Certain-Teed 
Products Corp., and Teamsters Local 41, 
whose members, interests would be affected 
by the relief sought. The original suit 
charged that Gustin-Bacon, which em- 
ployed about 1,000 persons, discriminated 
against the minority groups in hiring, job 
assignment, testing, and promotion to super- 
visory positions. The defendants are pro- 
hibited from any discriminatory practice 
and the company is required to provide for 
Negroes, Spanish-surnamed persons and 
American Indians training similar to that 
made available to white employees. 

In addition, the firm is required to make 
a good faith effort to hire from the three 
minority groups for 20 percent of the clerical 
positions filled during the next three years. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that it is the intent of the 
Senator from North Carolina to deny to 
the judicial and executive branches of 
Government all power to remedy the 
evils of job discrimination; but I am 
afraid—I am desperately afraid—that 
this amendment would strip title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 of all its 
basic fiber. It can be read to deprive even 
the courts of any power to remedy 
clearly proven cases of discrimination. 

That statement follows right on ex- 
amples of situations cited by the Senator 
from New York of the kind of situation 
that could be affected adversely. 

I have listened intently to the debates 
on this bill. Not one Member of this body 
has spoken against providing some 
method for enforcing the law. This 
amendment raises the real threat of de- 
stroying any potential for effective law 
enforcement. If this amendment is ac- 
cepted, I earnestly suggest that we will 
have a law, but there will be little chance 
for order under the law again if this 
amendment should prevail. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am authorized to state 
that the Secretary of Labor is directly 
opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is to say that 
the administration opposes this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I do not always speak 
for the administration. I am happy to. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is not very surprising 
that a public official would object to 
anything which robs him of the power 
wd be a tyrant. That is not surprising at 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Moderately, may I 
say that I disagree with the tempestuous 
language of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, if any further time re- 
mains, I yield it back. 

Mr. ERVIN. If any further time re- 
mains on our side, I should like to add 
to the Senator’s statement—“tempestu- 
ous and truthful.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). All time has now expired. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no time for 
a surrebuttal. ([Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Maanuson), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Tunney), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GraveL), and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is absent 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnvu- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. JACKSON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nlinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. TUNNEY) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senators from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD and Mr. Packwoop), the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and the Sena- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
BuckKLEy), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marnras) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Colorado (Mr. Dominick) would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. HANsEN) is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[No. 19 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 


Allen 

Bible 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 

Spong 
Talmadge 
Tower 

Young 


Jordan, N.C. 
NAYS—44 


Griffin 
Hart 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bennett 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Fong 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Hughes Randolph 
Humphrey Ribicoff 
Inouye Roth 
Javits Saxbe 
Mansfield Schweiker 
McGee Scott 
McIntyre Smith 
Mondale Stafford 
Montoya Stevens 
Moss Symington 
Nelson Weicker 
Pastore Williams 
Pell 


NOT VOTING—34 


Hansen Mundt 
Harris Muskie 
Hartke Packwood 
Hatfield Pearson 
Jackson Sparkman 
Kennedy Stennis 
Magnuson Stevenson 
Mathias Taft 
McClellan Thurmond 
McGovern Tunney 
Metcalf 

Miller 


Ervin’s amendment was re- 


Baker 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


So Mr. 
jected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the Senator’s yielding to me. I rise to 
address a question to the manager of 
the bill with respect to one aspect that 
has given concern and to establish the 
understanding and purpose as it will be 
reflected by the expression of the man- 
ager of the bill. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 19, at the opening of our delibera- 
tions on proposals to amend title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 so as to 
give the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission much needed additional en- 
forcement authority, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare placed into the RECORD 
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an excellent comparative analysis of the 
present law, his own bill (S. 2515) that 
we are discussing today, and the bill 
passed last year by the House of Repre- 
sentatives (H.R. 1746). 

Although this analysis will be most 
helpful to all of us as we continue debate 
on this vitally important legislation, I 
am concerned about a provision in the 
House-passed measure that is described 
as the exclusive remedy provision. It is 
one that is not identified or referred to in 
the comparative analysis printed in the 
Recorp of January 19, and I believe some 
clarification would be desirable. 

This provision, which some feel might 
be interpreted as an exclusive or sole pro- 
vision or sole remedy provision, was the 
subject of discussion during the floor de- 
bate on H.R. 1746 in the House. There, 
several Members drew attention to its 
possible effect on the remedies available, 
particularly beneficial to women employ- 
ees under the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

Mr. President, the Equal Pay Act of 
1963 was the first Federal law enacted by 
the Congress to prohibit wage discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex. It has enjoyed 
widespread support, and we should make 
explicit the fact that Congress does not 
intend the Equal Pay Act to be affected 
by proposals to expand and strengthen 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Labor Committee 
if he will confirm my understanding that 
it is not the will or desire of this body that 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 be superseded 
in whole or in part by any action taken 
by the Congress to provide most sorely 
needed amendments to title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the questions put to me by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. I 
certainly want to make the situation very 
clear here today. 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan is correct in his assumption that it 
is not our intention in any way to affect 
or diminish the remedies available under 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. I am glad to 
have the opportunity to add my voice to 
those who wish to see continued, effective 
enforcement by the Department of Labor 
of a law that is of major importance, 
particularly to women employees who 
have long been the victims of wage dis- 
crimination based on sex. Many of us in 
the Congress strove for a period of years 
to see an equal pay for equal work law 
placed on the statute books. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan may rest assured that 
his question, if it still remains, will be 
further clarified during the course of our 
conference on S. 2515 and H.R. 1746 with 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreciate 
very much the response of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
know that I speak for many Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 599 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsE). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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On page 39, line 20, following “finds” in- 
sert “by preponderance of the evidence taken 
by the Commission”. 

On page 41, line 8, strike “on the record.” 
and insert “by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence of the record as a whole.”’. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
manager of the bill for a moment, I will 
state that the amendment would merely 
make clear that in making findings of 
fact, the Commission should make the 
findings of fact conform to the prepon- 
derance of the evidence. I understand 
that there is a probability that the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill may be 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. We discussed the 
purport of the amendment during the 
debate on an earlier amendment. I re- 
call that this amendment, dealing with 
the preponderance of evidence at the 
Commission level, was included in a bill 
passed by the Senate 2 years ago. The 
Senator from North Carolina offered the 
amendment then, it was agreed to, and 
was in the bill passed by the Senate at 
that time. It was not included in the bill 
reported by the Senate committee this 
year. It should be in the bill, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 812. I ask that the 
reading of the amendment be omitted 
but that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the Recorp and that I be per- 
mitted to explain the amendment in lieu 
of its being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recor and considered as having 
been read. 

The amendment is as follows: 

1. On page 32, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10. 

2. On page 32, line 18, insert the words “a 
State or political subdivision thereof” be- 
tween the comma following “United States” 
and the words “an Indian tribe.” 

3. On page 33, strike out lines 4 and 5. 

4. On page 33, strike out lines 11, 12, and 
13. 

5. On pages 32 and 33, renumber (2) and 
(4) as (1) and (2), respectively. 

6. On pages 36 and 37, strike out every- 
thing from the beginning of line 22 on page 
36 through the end of line 12 on page 37, 
and re-letter the remaining subsections ap- 
propriately. 

7. On pages 38 and 39, strike out every- 
thing from the word “In” on line 18 on page 
38 through the word “hearing” on line 2 on 
page 39. 

8. On page 48, strike out everything from 
the word “upon” on line 14 through the 
word “importance” on line 24. 

9. On page 49, strike out everything be- 
tween “Subsection (c)” and the words “or 
the efforts” on line 2. 

10. On page 49, strike out everything be- 
tween “Subsection (f)” on lines 6 and 7 and 
the words “or the Commission” on line 8. 

11. On page 54, strike out everything from 
the word “or” on line 16 through the word 
“Subdivision” on line 17. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is a 
simple amendment. I should like to alert 
Senators to the fact that it is, in my 
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judgment, one of the most crucial 
amendments which will be offered to the 
bill. 

Stated simply, the amendment would 
completely remove from the bill all the 
provisions which undertake to give the 
EEOC jurisdiction over the employment 
practices of any of the States or any of 
the political subdivisions of the States. 
I should like to discuss the amendment 
for a comparatively brief time this after- 
noon and announce my willingness to 
have it voted on Monday. I think that 
because of the great importance of the 
amendment, all Senators should have an 
opportunity to ascertain what is contem- 
plated by it and have an opportunity to 
think about it before they vote. I am 
ready to proceed with the argument. 

Mr. President, in my honest judgment, 
the legislative proposal contained in the 
bill that the EEOC be given jurisdiction 
over the employment practices of all the 
States and of all the political subdivisions 
of all the States constitutes the most 
drastic assault upon our Federal system 
of government which has been proposed 
in any legislative proposal to come be- 
fore Congress at any time in its history. 

The bill gives the EEOC power to pass 
upon the employment practices where- 
by the States and their political subdivi- 
sions employ any person to render serv- 
ices to them. There is not even an excep- 
tion in the bill to the effect that the 
EEOC will not have jurisdiction over the 
Governor of a State or the Lieutenant 
Governor of a State, or both; statewide 
election officials; State judges, whether 
they are elected or appointed to office; 
clerks of superior courts of counties and 
their assistants; sheriffs of counties or 
their assistants; and the chiefs of police 
of municipalities. The bill would give the 
EEOC jurisdiction, even, over members 
of school boards, certainly where they are 
appointed. 

It was once said, in a far happier day 
than the present, that the Constitution 
of the United States looks in all its provi- 
sions to an indestructible Union com- 
posed of indestructible States. Yet today 
we have pending before the Senate of the 
United States a bill providing that the 
EEOC be given the ultimate power to de- 
termine who a State or a political sub- 
division of a State can appoint or em- 
ploy to exercise the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers of a State. 

If the amendment is not adopted, we 
ought to change the name of our country 
from that of the “United States of 
America” to the “United State’”—singu- 
lar—“of America,” because any Federal 
agency which has jurisdiction over the 
employment of persons by a State, which 
exercises legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial power over a State, is the supreme 
dictator of State and local governments 
in America. 

Mind you, Mr. President, the bill not 
only gives the EEOC power to supervise 
and ultimately to control the employees 
of a State; it also gives the Commission 
that power in respect to all employees. 
Hence, under this power, in the bill in 
its present form, the EEOC would be au- 
thorized to act as the school board for 
every school district in the United States. 
In that capacity, the EEOC would have 
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the ultimate power to determine the per- 
sons who would act as school superin- 
tendents, school principals, and school- 
teachers in every area of the United 
States. 

The bill does not, however, stop with 
that. It would, in effect, give the EEOC 
the ultimate power to overrule the deci- 
sions of the boards of trustees of State 
institutions of higher learning, and ulti- 
mately control the appointment of every 
teacher who teaches any subject in any 
institution of higher learning. 

I would say that this bill not only con- 
stitutes the most drastic grab for gov- 
ernmental power on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in the history of this 
Nation, but I would say that if it is en- 
acted into law in its present form, with- 
out removing the provisions which would 
be removed by this amendment, this bill 
would represent the most stupid piece of 
legislation in the Nation’s history. 

I can illustrate that by discussing the 
power which this bill gives to the EEOC 
to supervise and ultimately control the 
employment practices of State institu- 
tions of higher learning. As the Senator 
from North Carolina understands this 
bill, it does not give the EEOC the power 
to compel a State institution of higher 
learning to employ a man whose com- 
petency for teaching is inferior. It does 
not intend to take away from a State 
institution of higher learning the right- 
ful power to select as teachers of the 
various subjects taught in institutions of 
higher learning men who are competent 
to teach those subjects. And yet it is con- 
ceivable that it may, in practical effect, 
accomplish that unintended and that un- 
warranted result. 

There are two questions involved in 
every case which is concerned with the 
application of this bill to any employ- 
ment situation involved in State employ- 
ment. There are two things that the 
EEOC must do before it can control the 
employment practices of a State institu- 
tion of higher learning and order that 
institution to employ an applicant for a 
teaching job in lieu of the person selected 
by the trustees of the State institution. 
To do this the EEOC must do two things, 
and it must find these things by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, according to 
the amendment just now adopted. The 
EEOC must find by the great weight of 
the evidence, first, that the person is 
competent to perform the function of 
the employment in question, and sec- 
ond, that he has been denied employment 
because of his race, or because of his 
religion, or because of his national origin, 
or because of his sex. 

The bill before the Senate puts the 
same obligation upon the Federal courts 
in respect to State employees and in 
respect to employees of State institutions 
of higher learning. The EEOC, under this 
bill, exercises that power with respect 
to the employees of private institutions 
of higher learning where jurisdiction is 
given to Federal district courts in cases 
of State institutions of higher learning. 
And so, when a Federal judge under- 
takes to exercise control under this bill 
over teachers of State institutions of 
higher learning and undertakes to order 
them to employ as a teacher an indi- 
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vidual selected by the Federal judge, in 
place of the person selected by the au- 
thorities of the State institution of higher 
learning, the Federal judge must find 
by the preponderance of the evidence 
these two things: First, that the person 
he orders the State institution of higher 
learning to employ is competent to teach 
the subject which he is to be assigned 
to teach; and, second, that he has been 
denied that employment by that State 
institution of higher learning because of 
his race or religion or national origin or 
sex. 

This first requirement manifests the 
stupidity—and I know of no other way 
to describe it—of this proposed legislation 
insofar as it relates to the employment of 
teachers of a State institution of higher 
learning. 

The University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill is a State institution of high- 
er learning established and maintained 
and operated by the State of North Caro- 
lina. Under this bill, a Federal judge 
would have the ultimate power to order 
the University of the State of North 
Carolina to employ a specified person se- 
lected by the Federal judge, rather than 
by the authorities of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, if the Fed- 
eral judge found, as a fact, that the per- 
son selected for it was competent to 
teach the subject in question and that 
he had been denied employment to teach 
such subject because of his race or re- 
ligion or national origin or sex. 

I submit, with all due deference to all 
concerned, that it is the height and the 
depth of legislative stupidity to confer on 
Federal judges the power to determine 
the competency of any person to teach 
any of the abstruse subjects in which 
people receive instructions in a State in- 
stitution of higher learning. And, while 
such observation is not strictly germane 
to this particular amendment, I also sub- 
mit that it is both the height and the 
depth of stupidity to confer upon the 
EEOC like powers with respect to per- 
sons who are to teach subjects at private 
institutions of higher learning. I submit 
that if there is anything which is beyond 
the competency of a Federal judge and 
beyond the competency of the EEOC, it 
is the task of passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of people who are to teach the vari- 
ous subjects of instruction which are 
presented to the students at institutions 
of higher learning. 

I can illustrate that by certain refer- 
ences to the subjects, or some of the sub- 
jects, in which the University of North 
Carolina instructs its students. 

The University of North Carolina has 
a department of anthropology, and vir- 
tually every State institution of its cali- 
ber in this Nation has a similar depart- 
ment. I might add that the leading pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning also 
have such departments. 

Let me call the attention of Senators 
to what instruction is offered in this one 
field. 

They have a freshman seminar: 

The seminar will provide an initial small 
group learning experience in significant cur- 
rent topics in anthropology. 


I respectfully submit that it would be 
a legislative absurdity for Congress to 
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enact this bill and give to the EEOC in 
the case of private institutions and to 
Federal judges in the case of State in- 
stitutions of higher learning the power 
to pass on the competency of any person 
to provide initial small group learning 
in the significant current topics in an- 
thropology. Despite all of their legal 
learning, Federal judges are too ignorant 
to have any competency to perform that 
task; and notwithstanding all of its po- 
litical acumen, the EEOC is too ignorant 
to be vested by law with the task of 
performing that function in respect to 
private institutions of learning. 

Let us refer to just a few other sub- 
jects which are taught in State and pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning. 

General anthropology, which is an in- 
troduction to anthropology: 

The science of man, the culture-bearing 
animal. Topics considered: Physical evolu- 
tion of mankind and biological variations 
within and between human populations. 
Prehistoric and historic developments of 
culture. Cultural dynamics viewed analyti- 
cally and comparatively. 


Now, what Federal judge is competent 
to determine whether any person pos- 
sesses the qualification to teach general 
anthropology? And obviously, the EEOC 
manifests about as much capacity in that 
field as I possess the capacity of direct- 
ing the kind of activities which arch- 
angels should pursue. 

Then these institutions of higher 
learning, both State and private, teach 
courses in human origins, which con- 
stitute surveys of physical anthropol- 
ogy, including the place of man among 
the primates, human evolution, and ra- 
cial differences. Consideration is also 
given in these courses to osteology and 
the interrelationship of cultural and bio- 
logical factors. 

With all due respect to Federal judges 
and the EEOC, I would say that they are 
totally without the capacity to determine 
the competence of any person to teach 
such a subject in any State or private 
institution of higher learning. Yet this 
bill gives Federal judges that power in 
respect to the teaching of such subjects 
at State institutions of higher learning, 
and the EEOC that power in respect to 
private institutions of higher learning. 

I note that one branch of anthropology 
deals, among other things, with the place 
of man among his primates in human 
evolution. This bill, in this respect, re- 
minds me of the time I served in the 
legislature of North Carolina, many years 
ago, when someone offered a bill to pro- 
hibit the teaching of the organic theory 
of evolution in any of the State-support- 
ed colleges or schools. If the legislature 
of North Carolina, had been so foolish 
as to adpt such a piece of legislative 
stupidity, North Carolina would have en- 
joyed the very dubious fame of being the 
place where the Scopes trial occurred, 
rather than the State of Tennessee. 

I participated in the debate on that 
bill in the legislature of North Carolina, 
and I made this observation: That the 
only good purpose that I saw that such 
a bill could serve would be to bring the 
satisfaction to the monkeys in the jun- 
gle of knowing that the Legislature of 
North Carolina had absolved them from 
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any responsibility for the conduct of the 
human race in general, and of the North 
Carolina Legislature in particular. 

We defeated the bill. But the issue did 
not necessarily die there. 

During the campaign for the election 
of the members of the next legislature, 
one of my good friends, Gus Seff, of 
Hickory, N.C., was the Democratic can- 
didate for the legislature from Catawba 
County. He was opposed by my good 
friend of a by-gone day, Loomis Kluttz, 
of Newton, N.C., who was a Republican 
candidate for the State legislature. 

During the campaign, these two gen- 
tlemen engaged in a joint debate, and 
Loomis Kluttz charged Gus Seff with 
believing in evolution, which Loomis 
Kluttz explained as a belief that men 
are descended from monkeys. 

Gus Seff said he did not know much 
about evolution, that he believed that 
evolution taught that as the ages go by, 
mankind progresses, and that he would 
like to think that mankind does progress 
with the passing of the ages. He said: 

I don’t know anything about this proposi- 
tion, to the effect that evolution teaches that 
men are descended from monkeys. I don’t 
accept that. But I knew the father of my 
opponent. He was a great, old-time family 
physician in Catawba County. He was a man 
of good sense and intelligence. I take no 
position with respect to the theory that men 
may be descended from monkeys; but my 
knowledge of the father of my opponent, 
and my observation of my opponent, have 
led me to the conclusion that sometimes 
monkeys are descended from men. 


{Laughter.] 
Well, I do not mean any harm, and 


I do not mean to violate any rule of the 
Senate; but I would say that the passage 
of this bill in its present form, without 
my present amendment, might shed no 
light whatever upon this subject in an- 
thropology, concerning evolution, insofar 
as it may proclaim—if it does proclaim— 
that men are descended from monkeys. I 
would say, were it not for the fact that 
it might constitute some kind of implicit 
violation of the Senate rule, that the pas- 
sage of this bill would afford consider- 
able evidence that sometimes legislators 
act with the limited intelligence which is 
ordinarily exhibited by monkeys rather 
than by men. 

Now, let us talk a little more about a 
bill which gives a Federal judge and the 
EEOC the ultimate power to pass on the 
competency of men or women to teach 
anthropology and the various subjects in 
institutions of higher learning. 

One of the subjects that is taught in 
this field is genetics and human evolu- 
tion. A prerequisite to the study of this 
subject is introductory biology, by per- 
mission of the instructor. This subject 
deals with the fundamental principles 
of genetics, population genetics, genetic 
equilibrium, race and species formation, 
the factors of evolution, and the rela- 
tion of these principles to man and the 
primates. Blood groups and other traits 
are used to illustrate this subject. 

Mr. President, I ask this question, not 
facetiously but solemnly: Does any Mem- 
ber of the Senate know of any Federal 
judge anywhere within our vast borders 
who has enough understanding of the 
subject of anthropology to determine the 
competency of a person to teach genetics 
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and human evolution as a course in an- 
thropology in an institution of higher 
learning? 

There is another subject in this field 
that would certainly tax the ingenuity of 
a Federal judge or the ingenuity of the 
EEOC. In these departments of anthro- 
pology in private and State institu- 
tions of learning, they teach a subject 
called primate social behavior. This deals 
with the social behavior and ecology— 
ecology is a good word—of presimians, 
monkeys, and apes, and the evolution of 
human behavior. 

I think it is inconceivable that there is 
any judge on any Federal district court 
bench anywhere within the vast borders 
of our land who is qualified to pass on 
the competency of any individual to 
teach primate social behavior. Yet, this 
bill imposes that duty upon a Federal 
judge in any case where it is alleged, 
in any action before him, that the in- 
stitution of higher learning has refused 
to employ a particular person to teach 
primate social behavior because of that 
berson’s race or religion or national ori- 
gin or sex. 

I submit that this bill imposes the 
same duty in the same situation upon 
the members of EEOC and that their 
competency to make a decision on this 
point places them in the same state 
which is inhabited by ignoramuses and 
the Senator from North Carolina. Yet, we 
have this bill to impose that duty on 
Federal judges and the members of the 
EEOC. Thank God it does not impose 
that duty on the Senator from North 
Carolina, and the Senator from North 
Carolina is opposed to having it imposed 
upon him. That is one of the purposes 
of this amendment. 

There is another subject that is taught 
by the department of anthropology in 
the institutions of higher learning, the 
“Anthropology of Religion.” This course 
examines over 100 years of speculation. 
This is not speculation on Wall Street 
which they are talking about but spec- 
ulation about the origin of religion and 
its place in our culture, including the 
thoughts of Marx, Durheim, and Freud. 
It gives attention to ritual, magic, myth, 
and revitalization movements as they 
operate in modern society and others. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
some proponent of this bill tell me the 
name of a Federal judge or some mem- 
ber of the EEOC who is possessed of suf- 
ficient knowledge to pass upon the ques- 
tion of the competency of any man or 
any woman to teach the anthropology 
of religion. 

Senators will note, if they heard what 
I said, that the course included, among 
other things, myths. I say it is a legal 
myth that any Federal judge or any 
member of the EEOC has the com- 
petency to pass on the qualifications of 
any person to teach the anthropolgy of 
religion. 

There is another subject in this field 
which is entitled “The Development of 
Anthropological Thought.” This course 
of study is a constitutional review of se- 
lected cultural anthropologists and their 
predecessors to define recurrent as well 
as innovative perspectives with which 
they have viewed man, culture, and 
society. 
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Mr. President, I think it would be a 
myth for Congress to assume that any 
Federal judge or any member of the 
EEOC has the competency to pass upon 
the qualifications of a person to teach 
that course, the development of an- 
thropological thought. This course also 
deals not only with the subject of myths 
but also with the subject of magic. 

I just do not believe there is a single 
Federal judge within the borders of the 
United States of America, or any member 
of the EEOC, who could possibly be ap- 
pointed to that board who would have 
possession of enough magic to empower 
him to determine the competency of any 
person to teach this subject in any State 
or private institution of higher learning. 
Yet that is one of the duties which this 
bill, if enacted into law, would impose 
upon Federal judges and members of the 
EEOC in exercising the vast powers it 
would give them to supervise and control 
the employment practices of institutions 
of higher learning. 

Mr. President, I have barely scratched 
the surface of the subject I am now ex- 
pounding. I have cited only a relatively 
few instances which show how stupid it 
would be for Congress to give Federal 
judges and members of the EEOC the 
power to pass upon the qualifications of 
persons employed or to be employed to 
teach the very subjects of learning taught 
in institutions of higher learning. 

I might state to my friends that there 
are many other subjects taught in these 
institutions of higher learning, such as 
intermediate painting, arts, and crafts, 
sculpture, elementary bacteriology, gen- 
eral botany, cells biology, plant physiol- 
ogy, environmental biology, chemistry, 
physics, and religion. 

It would be, as I say, the height and 
depth of stupidity for Congress to enact 
a law which would empower and require 
Federal judges and members of the EEOC 
to pass upon the qualifications of per- 
sons who apply or are hired by institu- 
tions of higher learning to teach those 
subjects. 

Mr. President, as I have just said, I 
have merely scratched the surface in 
presenting the view that it is the height 
and depth of stupidity for Congress to 
undertake to empower and require Fed- 
eral judges and members of the EEOC to 
pass upon the qualifications of men and 
women to teach subjects of learning in 
which students receive instruction in a 
State or private institution of higher 
learning. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to tres- 
pass upon eternity, as I could do in fur- 
ther expounding on this subject. I sin- 
cerely trust that the old expression, “A 
word to the wise is sufficient,” and these 
few words which I have spoken on this 
subject, will induce the wise Members 
of the Senate—and, indeed, the foolish 
ones, if any such there be—to vote in 
favor of this amendment when it comes 
up for a vote. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin). The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the Record, what is the pend- 
ing question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is amendment No. 812 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished presiding 
officer. 

Mr. President, I have cleared the fol- 
lowing requests with the distinguished 
majority leader, the distinguished assist- 
ant Republican leader, the distinguished 
manager of the bill, and with the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the author of the pending 
amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 1972— 
TIME FOR DEBATE ON PENDING 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its busines today it 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. on 
Monday next; provided that at the con- 
clusion of the morning business and 
when the unfinished business is laid be- 
fore the Senate on Monday next, the 
time on the pending amendment begin 
running and that the time be under the 
control of and divided between the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
and the distinguished mover of the 
amendment, the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO VOTE 
ON ERVIN AMENDMENT NO. 812 AT 
2 P.M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
vote occur on the pending amendment at 
2 p.m. on Monday; provided further, that 
time on any amendment thereto, motion, 
appeal, point of order—with the excep- 
tion of nondebatable motions—be limited 
to 20 minutes, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill, except in any case in 
which the manager of the bill is in favor 
of such, in which case the time in oppo- 
sition thereto be under the control of the 
distinguished minority leader or his des- 
ignee; provided further, that time on 
any amendment to the amendment, de- 
batable motion, appeal, or point of order 
shall come out of the time on the amend- 
ment in the first degree with one excep- 
tion, that being if there is an amendment 
in the second degree pending at the time 
of 2 p.m., then the provision with respect 
to the 20 minutes on any such amend- 
ment would apply. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, is it cor- 
rect that this limitation of time and the 
conditions pertaining thereto apply only 
to the pending amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of Senators, 
the vote on the pending amendment will 
be a rollcall vote. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY TO TUESDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 1, 1972, AT 9:45 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Monday next, it stand in adjournment 
until 9:45 a.m. Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS PEARSON, FANNIN, ELLEN- 
DER, GOLDWATER, AND YOUNG 
ON TUESDAY MORNING NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two leaders 
on Tuesday next, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
and that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Kansas on Tuesday 
next the following Senators be recog- 
nized, each for not to exceed 15 minutes 
and in the order stated: Senators Fannin, 
ELLENDER, GOLDWATER, and YOUNG. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday, following the remarks of the 
aforementioned Senators, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 30 
minutes with the statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes, the period to end 
at 11:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CREATION OF OFFICE FOR DRUG 
ABUSE LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the past 
3 years have witnessed a balanced, com- 
prehensive, as well as a determined and 
effective strategy to fight drug abuse and 
its related problems on a Federal level. 

Today the President has, by Executive 
order, created an Office for Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement within the Department 
of Justice, headed by a Director with the 
title of Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. Its thrust in chief will be against 
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drug traffickers and pushers on the 
streets. 

This is a program in keeping with that 
part of the state of the Union message 
in which the President declared: 

I will soon initiate a major new program to 
drive drug traffickers and pushers off the 
streets of America. This program will be built 
around a nation-wide network of investiga- 
tive and prosecutive units, utilizing special 
grand juries established under the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970, to assist State and 
local agencies in detecting, arresting, and 
convicting those who would profit from the 
misery of others. 


Mr. President, this new office is also in 
keeping with the past 3 years’ persistent 
and determined efforts to fight the drug 
menace and all of its aspect through a 
balanced, comprehensive strategy. 

It is an overall approach. Its compo- 
nent parts are designed to work together 
and to complement each other. They are 
functioning admirably and vigorously. 
Much progress has been made. More is on 
its way. 

In his release today, the President re- 
ferred to a number of these programs: 

First. The Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention headed by Dr. 
Jaffe. 

Second. The Cabinet Committee on In- 
ternational Narcotics Control. 

Third. Expanded programs for drug 
treatment and rehabilitation in the De- 
partment of Defense and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Fourth. National drug education train- 
ing program. 

Fifth. National clearinghouse for drug 
abuse information. 

Sixth. Federal Drug Abuse Prevention 
Coordination Committee. 

Of course, there are many other pro- 
grams, a total of nine Federal agencies 
being involved in one or another of the 
aspects of this problem, 

Congressional action and cooperation 
have been exemplary, both in legislation 
and in appropriations. Such action is 
headed by passage in October 1970 of 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1970. 

The providing of funding by Congress 
has been selective and generous toward 
implementing of these programs: 

First. For treatment and rehabilitation 
this fiscal year, $190 million—a seven- 
fold increase from 3 years ago. An in- 
crease of $40 million is asked for fiscal 
year 1973, to make a total of $230 million. 

Second. Research, education, training, 
and prevention, also about a sevenfold 
increase over the amount of 3 years ago, 
at the figure of $120 million, with a fur- 
ther increase of $17 million requested 
for 1973. 

Third. Law enforcement obligations 
had an eightfold increase in the past 3 
years, from $20 million to $165 million. 
An increase of $65 million for fiscal year 
1973 is requested, to make a total of 
$230 million. 

Fourth. An increase in the past year 
alone of over 2,000 positions in person- 
nel in the Bureau of Customs and in the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. 

It has been borne in mind throughout 
that the Federal Government cannot 
meet this menace alone, but it can take 
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a strong leadership position. The tone is 
set at the top. But State and local efforts 
must likewise be commensurate, and of 
much more total massive proportions. 

The new Office of Drug Abuse Law En- 
forcement, created today, recognizes 
and demonstrates this. 

It is designed for cooperation with 
State aná local government units en- 
gaged in like enforcement work. 

It is directed at the street-level push- 
ers and traffickers, with a dedicated 
group of lawyers and investigators intent 
upon exposing and eliminating retail 
sales. It will utilize new authorities 
under the Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970, including special grand juries. 

Mr. President, this action should be 
widely hailed and commended as an- 
other giant step in the continuing prog- 
ress in drug abuse control. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s release and 
Executive order on this subject earlier 
today be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Drug abuse—as I said seven months ago— 
is America’s “public enemy number 1.” It is an 
all-pervasive and yet an elusive enemy. I am 
convinced that the only effective way to fight 
this menace is by attacking it on many 
fronts—through a balanced, comprehensive 
strategy. 

For the past three years, this administra- 
tion has been working to carry out such a 
strategy. We have moved to eliminate danger- 
ous drugs at their source, to cut their inter- 
national flow, to stop them from entering 
our country, and to intercept them after they 
do. We have been educating our people to 
understand the drug problem more com- 
pletely. We have expanded significantly our 
efforts to prevent drug addiction and to treat 
and rehabilitate those who have become drug 
dependent. 

A NEW INITIATIVE 


Today our balanced, comprehensive attack 
on drug abuse moves forward in yet another 
critical area as we institute a major new pro- 
gram to drive drug traffickers and drug push- 
ers off the streets of America. 

I have signed today an executive order es- 
tablishing a new Office of Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement in the Department of Justice. 
This Office will marshal a wide range of gov- 
ernment resources—including new authori- 
ties granted in the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970—in a concentrated assault on the 
street level heroin pusher. Working through 
nine regional offices, our new program will 
use special grand juries to gather extensive 
new information concerning drug traffickers 
and will pool this intelligence for use by Fed- 
eral, State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies, It will draw on the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of the Treasury 
to assist State and local agencies in detect- 
ing, arresting and prosecuting heroin traf- 
fickers, 

I am pleased to announce that the new 
Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement will 
be headed by Myles J. Ambrose, who has been 
serving as our Commissioner of Customs. Mr. 
Ambrose will also serve as my own Special 
Consultant for Drug Abuse Law Enforce- 
ment, advising me on all matters relating to 
this important subject. 


PROGRAMS ALREADY IN OPERATION 
This effort to meet the drug menace di- 
rectly on the streets of America—an effort 
which I promised in my message on the 
State of the Union—complements our other 
drug-related initiatives. 
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The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention, established on an interim basis 
last June and headed by Dr. Jerome Jaffe, is 
already beginning to have an impact in the 
fields of drug abuse education, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and prevention. The Office 
is working to coordinate programs which are 
spread through nine Federal agencies and to 
develop a national strategy to guide these 
efforts. Drawing on private and public ex- 
pertise, the Special Action Office has spurred 
new research, gathered valuable information, 
planned for a new drug training and educa- 
tion center, and helped in setting up a major 
program to identify and treat drug abuse in 
the Armed Services. 

The Special Action Office—which has al- 
ready done so much—can do much more if 
the Congress will promptly give it the au- 
thority and the funds I have requested for it. 

The Cabinet Committee on International 
Narcotics Control, established last Septem- 
ber and chaired by Secretary Rogers, is taking 
the lead in our efforts to fight the interna- 
tional drug traffic and to eliminate drugs at 
their source. We have appointed Narcotics 
Control Coordinators in all affected Amer- 
ican embassies around the world and have 
been working closely with other governments 
to strengthen drug control efforts. We were 
especially gratified when Turkey announced 
last summer a total ban on the growing of 
the opium poppy. 

Drug dependence in the Armed Forces and 
among veterans is being reduced considerably 
by expanded drug treatment and rehabilita- 
tion programs in the Department of Defense 
and in the Veterans Administration. Drug 
identification and detoxification programs, 
which began in Vietnam, have been expanded 
to include all military personnel in the 
United States who are being discharged, sent 
abroad, or are returning from overseas duty. 
In the year ahead the Veterans Administra- 
tion will offer treatment and rehabilitative 
service to an estimated 20,000 addicts. It will 
expand its drug dependence units by as 
many as 12, creating a total of up to 44 such 
units. 

We have also been moving ahead with a 
range of other activities. The Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970—which I proposed in July of 1969— 
was passed by the Congress and signed into 
law in October of 1970. The model State 
narcotics legislation which I also recom- 
mended has been adopted by 26 States and is 
being considered in 15 others. 

Tens of thousands of teachers, students, 
and community leaders have been trained 
under our National Drug Education Training 
Program. A new National Clearinghouse for 
Drug Abuse Information has been estab- 
lished. Some 25 million pieces of drug edu- 
cation information have been distributed by 
the Federal Government. We have estab- 
lished a Federal Drug Abuse Prevention Co- 
ordinating Committee at the interagency 
level and a number of White House Confer- 
ences on Drug Abuse have been conducted. 

In addition, the Federal Government is 
carrying out a number of major research 
programs to help us better to identify and 
analyze drugs and more fully to understand 
how they are moved about the country and 
around the world. I haye also recommended 
the creation of a United Nations Fund for 
Drug Control—to which we have already 
contributed $1 million and pledged $1 mil- 
lion more—and have recommended several 
steps to strengthen international narcotics 
agreements. 

In the enforcement field, the number of 
authorized new positions in the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and in the 
Bureau of Customs has jumped by more than 
2,000 in the past year alone. We are expand- 
ing our program to train State prosecutors 
to handle cases under the newly enacted 
Uniform Controlled Dangerous Substances 
Act. We are stepping up the work of the 
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Joint State-Federal Narcotics Task Force in 
New York City. 

It is estimated that the amount of heroin 
which will be seized in the current fiscal year 
will be more than four times what was 
seized in fiscal year 1969. Since that time, the 
number of drug-related arrests has nearly 
doubled. 

OVERALL EXPENDITURES 


Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of our 
stepped up campaign against drug abuse lies 
in the budget figures for various aspects of 
our effort. In the last three years, for ex- 
ample, Federal obligations for drug treat- 
ment and rehabilitation have increased 
nearly seven-fold, from $28 million to $189.6 
million, and we have proposed a further 
increase of $40.6 million for next year. Obli- 
gations for research, education, training, and 
prevention activities have also grown nearly 
seven-fold, from $17.5 million in fiscal year 
1969 to $120.5 million this year, and our new 
budget calls for a further increase of $14.5 
million. 

This means that we will be obligating more 
than 8 times as much for treatment, rehabili- 
tation, research, education, training and pre- 
vention in the coming fiscal year as we were 
when this administration took office. 

As far as law enforcement obligations relat- 
ing to drug abuse are concerned, the level has 
increased more than eight-fold in our first 
three years in office—from $20.2 million to 
$164.4 million. We plan to increase this figure 
by another $64.6 million next year to the 
$229 million level. 


A BALANCED AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The central concept behind all of these 
programs is that our overall approach to the 
drug menace must be balanced and com- 
prehensive—fighting those who traffic in 
drugs, helping those who have been victim- 
ized by drugs, and protecting those who have 
not yet been threatened. The new initiative 
I have launched today in the area of law en- 
forcement is aimed against those who would 
profit from the misery of others. It will con- 
front the street level heroin pusher with a 
dedicated group of lawyers and investigators 
intent upon exposing and eliminating retail 
sales of heroin. At the same time, however, we 
must be sure that we have sufficient treat- 
ment facilities to handle any increase in the 
number of addicts seeking treatment be- 
cause of the disruption of heroin trafficking. 
The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention, which helped in the development of 
this new law enforcement program, has as- 
sured me that we will be able to meet an in- 
creased demand in the treatment field if the 
Congress passes its new legislation. 

Drug abuse, as I said in my message on the 
State of the Union, saps our Nation’s 
strength and destroys our Nation’s character. 
The Federal Government cannot meet this 
menace alone—but it can take a strong 
leadership position. I believe we have de- 
veloped a Federal program for combating 
drug abuse which is both firm and compas- 
sionate. With the cooperation of the Con- 
gress, the State and local governments, and 
the American people, that program will con- 
tinue to grow in effectiveness. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


CONCENTRATION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ACTIVITIES RELATING TO DRUG ABUSE 


The menace of drug abuse threatens to sap 
our Nation’s strength and destroy our Na- 
tion’s character. It must be combatted in a 
variety of ways—through international meas- 
ures, through domestic law enforcement, 
through programs dealing with prevention, 
education, treatment and rehabilitation. As 
one critical part of this balanced and com- 
prehensive program, we must now give spe- 
cial emphasis to improving law enforcement 
activities at all levels of government. 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and laws 
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of the United States, including section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, as 
amended, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall provide for the establish- 
ment within the Department of Justice of an 
“Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement.” 

(b) This Office shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor who shall have the title of Special As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

(c) The Director shall also serve as a Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President for Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement. He shall advise the 
President with respect to all matters relating 
to the more effective enforcement by all Fed- 
eral agencies of laws relating to illegal drug 
traffic and on methods by which the Federal 
Government can assist State and local gov- 
ernments in strengthening the enforcement 
of their laws relating to illegal drug traffic. He 
shall, as appropriate, recommend to the Pres- 
ident plans, programs, legislation, techniques, 
and other measures designed to maximize at 
every level of government the Nation’s cam- 
paign to stamp out illegal drug traffic 
through effective law enforcement. 

(d) The Director shall be responsible for 
the development and implementation of a 
concentrated program throughout the Fed- 
eral Government for the enforcement of Fed- 
eral laws relating to the prevention of drug 
abuse and for cooperation with State and 
local governments in the enforcement of 
their drug abuse laws. The Attorney General 
is called upon to delegate to the Director 
those duties and authorities vested in him as 
are necessary to carry out those functions. 

Sec. 2. The Director shall consult with 
the Director of the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention and those officials 
shall ensure that all steps permitted by law 
are being taken by Federal, State, and local 
governments and, to the extent feasible, by 
private persons and organizations, to prevent 
drug abuse in this Nation and elsewhere. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 
11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, is 
further amended by deleting “(12) Chair- 
man, Pay Board,” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “(12) Director, Office for Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement." 

Sec. 4. Each department and agency of 
the Federal Government shall, upon request 
and to the extent permitted by law, assist 
the Director of the Office for Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement in the performance of 
functions assigned to him by or pursuant to 
this order, and the Director may, in carry- 
ing out those functions, utilize the services 
of any other agencies, Federal and State, as 
may be available and appropriate. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR CHILES 
AND SENATOR GURNEY ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two leaders 
on Wednesday next, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes, to be followed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
ape Gurney) for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MUSLIM MURDERS IN BATON 
ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the rioting, 
burning, and senseless killing which con- 
vulsed this great Nation several years ago 
has subsided, for which all of us are 
grateful. But on January 10 of this year 
we were shocked by an incident in Baton 
Rouge, La., where the lives of five per- 
sons, including two deputy sheriffs, were 
extinguished. This was not a scuffle with 
law enforcement authorities, but a 
planned shootout by an extreme group 
of Black Muslims who invaded the capi- 
tal city of my home State. 

These extremists told responsible black 
leaders in Baton Rouge that they wanted 
a confrontation to occur and spread 
across the country. They said they were 
prepared to die in a conflict but warned 
local residents not to bring firearms to 
the 1300 block of North Boulevard. In- 
stead these Black Muslims said they 
wanted “the women and children to see 
them”—the Muslims—‘“die’ in the 
streets. 

Three of these Black Muslim ex- 
tremists got their wish. Thomas David, 
28, and Lonnie X. Mobley, 33, both from 
Chicago, and Samuel Upton, 29, of Val- 
lejo, Calif., perished in the shootout 
with Baton Rouge police and deputy 
sheriffs. Tragically, two young deputy 
sheriffs, Ralph G. Hancock, 30, and De- 
Wayne Wilder, 27, who had promising 
careers ahead of them, were fatally hit 
in the rain of bullets that took place. 

In addition, 31 persons, including eight 
policemen, were injured in the fracas. A 
television newsman, Bob Johnston, of 
station WBRZ-TV, was so savagely 
beaten in the head that he lies in a coma 
and is not expected to live. 

Official and unofficial investigations 
are underway, and eight Black Muslims 
have been charged by the State of Louisi- 
ana with murder and inciting to riot. The 
FBI is taking statements, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People—NAACP—plans to 
conduct its own inquiry. 

Mr. President, I am taking this oc- 
casion to try to impress on Senators the 
urgent need for this body to look into the 
shootout in Baton Rouge and determine 
whether Federal authorities coordinated 
any information about this extreme 
Black Muslim group and their travels 
throughout the Nation with local au- 
thorities. 

Then I would hope that the FBI, which 
has done such a very fine job of inves- 
tigating and alerting local enforcement 
agencies of the dangers that existed, 
would take heed of this situation and see 
to it that in the future the rights of hu- 
man beings are protected every bit as 
much from the ravages of the Black 
Muslims as they are from those of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

A so-called itinerary of cities and 
dates, beginning in Rochester, N.Y., on 
November 7 and ending in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on January 17, was found among 
the belongings of the Black Muslims. 
Police in Tampa, Fla., have reported that 
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the extremist group was in their city on 
the date shown on the list, in late Decem- 
ber. Tampa authorities were quoted as 
saying the Muslims were going to have 
a confrontation with police but were 
told to leave the city and did so. 

These Muslims also were reported to 
have been on the campus of West Texas 
State University on December 6, were 
scheduled in Atlanta and Mobile and the 
two groups of these extremists were to 
join ranks in Baton Rouge. 

Mr. President, the FBI has fought the 
Klu Klux Kian to the extent that the 
KKK cannot do anything without Fed- 
eral authorities knowing about it. I am 
not here to criticize any of that, even 
though, in some respects, it might be 
overdone. At least, it is better to overdo 
it than not do it at all. 

I deplore killing of any kind, such as 
occurred in Mississippi several years ago 
when three civil rights workers were 
murdered. Those killers should have been 
prosecuted. They were and I applaud 
the fine work of the FBI in that instance 
and others. 

One of the good things that has been 
happening in this country is that Ne- 
groes have been emerging into full pos- 
session of the rights of Americans. But 
with those rights go responsibilities. Peo- 
ple should have the courage and the good 
judgment to realize that rights and re- 
sponsibilities go hand in hand. 

Mr. President, such violence as occur- 
red so tragically in Baton Rouge cannot 
be tolerated. It cannot be tolerated when 
conducted by the Black Muslims, any 
more than it can be tolerated when con- 
ducted by the KKK. 

It is obvious that the FBI has not 
shown the Black Muslims the close scru- 
tiny, the attention in depth, that it has 
shown the KKK or the Black Panthers, 
another extremist black group. 

The shoot out in Baton Rouge was 
not just a scuffie with the police. This 
was a planned confrontation, a planned 
attack on a community, with the delib- 
erate intent of killing the police officers. 

If anyone could have any doubt about 
this matter, the fact that the newsman, 
Bob Johnston, was beaten so savagely 
prior to the police even arriving on the 
scene should remove their doubts. He lit- 
erally had his head kicked in. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD a verbatim account of how Mr. 
Johnson and other television newsmen 
were beaten and chased, before police 
arrived and the ensuing and tragic shoot- 
out. Al Crouch, news director of WBRZ- 
TV, provided this account to me. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Baton ROUGE TRAGEDY, JANUARY 10, 

1972—-REPoRT BY AL CROUCH 

Henry Baptiste is a black newsman who 
works for Al Crouch. Baptiste is off on Mon- 
days and just happened to be on North Boule- 
vard in Baton Rouge at 13th Street. Baptiste 
saw a crowd of blacks gathering in the streets 
and called the TV station. Baptiste talked 
with Bob Johnson, a newscaster, at 11:55 
a.m., just prior to Johnson’s noon news 
broadcast. Since Johnson was going on the 
air, he said Maurice Cocherham would come 
down and assess the situation. 
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Maurice drove down and observed the 
crowds gathering but did not see Baptiste. 
He returned to the TV station without stop- 
ping. This was about 12:15 p.m., just as John- 
son was finishing his broadcast. Johnson and 
Maurice went to the newsroom and called 
the police (Maurice had seen no policemen 
during his drive). 

Johnson called the office of the Chief of 
Police and spoke with a sergeant, informing 
him of the situation. The sergeant said he 
didn’t know anything about it but would 
send a car down to check on it. Maurice said 
he would go back to check, also. 

Johnson and Maurice went back down and 
parked their car next to Baptiste’s car, about 
seventy yards from where the events were to 
occur. They left all cameras and tape re- 
corders in the car and carried nothing with 
them on the streets. 

They entered the public relations firm of 
Mr, Reed Canada, a black man who is a friend 
of theirs. Mr. Canada said, “These black 
muslims came to town and have been meet- 
ing all morning out in the street.” 

About this time, Maurice noticed a Cadil- 
lac parked, blocking the street. He saw a tall 
black man, dressed in a black business suit 
with a black bow tie crawling to the top of 
the car as if to start talking. 

Maurice told Johnson he was going out- 
side to hear what the black man was saying. 
Maurice walked to the Temple Theatre where 
he found Baptiste for the first time. He saw 
no police officers. 

The black man in the black suit began 
shouting to the crowd: “We have come to 
Baton Rouge to give you your city back. The 
White Devil (pointing down the street) will 
die here today...” (. . . and so on, words to 
that effect). 

Johnson walked up to them. They became 
concerned for their own safety and Johnson 
told Maurice that they had better get away. 

The man on top of the Cadillac said, 
“There are two of the white honkies 
right there.” Johnson and Maurice and Henry 
were walking at this point. Someone in the 
crowd yelled, “Yeah, there are those white 
so-and-sos (Crouch was not exactly sure of 
the words), You had better get out of there 
while you are still alive.” 

As Maurice turned to head down the street, 
he was encountered by another black muslim 
wearing a black business suit and a black 
bow tie. Maurice asked him who they were 
waiting for. He answered, “The big white 
man (or words to that effect) .’” Maurice then 
asked, “Who are you talking about?” The 
black man answered, “The big white 
(obscenity).” Maurice replied, “Excuse me,” 
and attempted to go down the street. As he 
started down, a group of blacks ran across 
North Boulevard and cut off his exit, They 
were armed with clubs, brick-bats and 
bottles. He realized that Bob Johnson had 
locked the car so he turned and started back 
to the direction from where he had come. 

Maurice saw Bob at this point. Bob was 
surrounded by a group of blacks; they, too, 
were armed with clubs, bricks and bottles. 
They were beating Johnson but he was still 
on his feet with his hands around his head 
as if to protect it from the blows. 

When Maurice saw this, he knew things 
were bad, He saw an alley to his left, along- 
side the Temple Theatre and he ran down 
it. Halfway down the alley he realized some- 
one was following him so he turned and saw 
a black man with a black bandana around 
his head coming toward him with a raised 
2 x 4, As the black man came down on him 
with the board, he grabbed the board and 
gave him a “butt stroke” with the lumber 
and the black man was rendered uncon- 
scious, falling to the ground. Maurice said 
he could see a group of black men at the 
entrance to the alley trying to get to the 
alley after him so he turned and began 
running. 

He felt someone hit him in the back again 
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with a board as he scrambled over a fence 
in the rear of the building. One of the blacks 
grabbed his legs but he pulled loose. He 
made his way approximately two blocks from 
the scene to an office building where he 
found two white secretaries. He asked them 
to lock the door and call the police. He called 
the police again. (Up until this time he had 
not seen one police officer). 

He told the police that a riot had broken 
out on North Boulevard and he feared for 
Bob Johnson’s life. Johnson had been trapped 
by the black men and the last he had seen of 
Johnson he was being beaten. He said into 
the phone, “My god, please hurry!” They said, 
“Okay, we will send a car down and see what 
is going on.” One of the secretaries offered to 
drive him back to the television station since 
he was bloody and had been beaten by the 
mob. 

En route to the TV station, they had to 
travel over Interstate 10 which crossed North 
Boulevard. Here he saw a Sheriff's Deputy’s 
car with the red light going. This was the 
first police car he had seen in some 45 min- 
utes to an hour which had passed since the 
first call. 

(Note: He subsequently was taken to a 
hospital where he was treated, hospitalized 
for two days and then released). 

While all the above had been going on, 
Henry Baptiste (the black newsman) had 
managed to escape with minor injuries. He 
circled back around to where his car was 
parked. Upon reaching his car he found Bob 
Johnson lying on the ground (near John- 
son’s car), unconscious with heavy bleeding 
from the nose, mouth and ears. There was a 
black man standing nearby. Henry asked him 
to help put Johnson in the car which he did. 
Henry drove him to the hospital. 

(Note: Bob Johnson remains in a deep- 
seated coma with severe brain damage. Con- 
dition is “critical,” and he is not expected 
to live.—this is as of noon, January 18, 1972, 
Al Crouch). 

Around 12:30 p.m., Crouch was en route 
to the TV station, leaving Interstate 10 at the 
Louise Street Exit. To the right of the Exit 
is McKinley Junior High (note: a black 
school). Crouch noticed at least six City 
Police cars around the school which is highly 
unusual. Crouch was concerned as to why 
and also concerned “to chew out my news 
people because they were not at the school 
finding out what was going on.” 

As Crouch pulled up in front of the TV 
station, Ray Alexander and Walter Hill were 
in front waving Crouch down. As he pulled 
up, they told Crouch that Bob Johnson and 
Maurice had been involved in a riot and he 
had better get over there right away. 

Crouch headed to the intersection of 13th 
Street and North Boulevard immediately (ar- 
riving on 13th street). There was a Deputy’s 
car parked right at the intersection. Crouch 
pulled up in back of this car. Crouch got 
out of the car with his camera and walked 
up to the intersection. 

There was another Sheriff’s Deputy’s car 
there with Major Marion M. Benning (from 
the Sheriff's Department) inside. Crouch ob- 
served a group of blacks, all dressed in black 
business suits with bow ties, lined up across 
the street. He noticed one slender, tall Negro 
dressed in a black suit with a maroon bow 
tie standing in front of the line. They ex- 
tended from curb to curb all the way across 
the Boulevard. 

Crouch turned to Major Benning and asked 
him, “What is going on?” Benning said that 
he had no idea. The tall slender Negro was 
later identified as a black named Upton. Up- 
ton walked up to Benning and asked, “Are 
you the spokesman for the White Caucasian 
Race?” Benning replied, “No.” Upton then 
asked, “Who is?” To which Benning replied, 
“I don’t know.” Upton asked, “Is he on his 
way?” Benning answered, “I guess he is.” 
“We will wait for him,” Upton concluded. 

Major Fred Sliman arrived on the scene 
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and Crouch asked him what was going on. 
Crouch was told by Sliman that he had no 
idea. Sliman then said, “We were responding 
to & call for help because someone had called 
and said that Bob Johnson was being beaten 
by the blacks. We came to his rescue.” 

Crouch said that, at this time, they were 
aware that the blacks were unfriendly—or 
should have been aware, 

More Sheriff's Deputies started arriving on 
the scene. Major Jim Dummigan (with the 
City Police Department) arrived. He and 
Major Sliman conferred for a moment and, 
apparently, decided they were going to call 
a wrecker to move the cars and clear the 
street. 

The wrecker arrived in a few minutes. 
Dummigan and Sliman were in front of the 
wrecker. They approached the line of men as 
if to bring about the first confrontation, but 
as they started toward them, the black 
who appeared to be the leader turned and 
faced his men and clapped his hands just 
once, At this signal, the entire line, in uni- 
son, moved back down the street to a new 
position in front of the Cadillac which was 
parked across the street in front of the 
Temple Theatre. 

The wrecker came and moved the first car 
(a compact) without incident, Another 
wrecker arrived about this time. 

The same procedure was repeated. Dum- 
migan, Sliman and Captain Bleedin (from 
the Sheriff's Department) and Sergeant 
Hoover (Police Department) started the same 
procedure, leading the wrecker toward the 
blacks. 

This time the blacks stocd their ground. 
The closer the police approached, the tight- 
er the line of blacks drew together, massing 
toward their leader. 

They were face-to-face with the blacks now 
with Major Sliman face-to-face with the 
leader. Major Sliman explained to the leader 
that they were blocking a public street, that 
they were violating the law and that the 
streets would have to be cleared. 

The black leader (Upton) said, “White 
Devil, you or I, one, are going to die today.” 

Shortly after that, Crouch heard Sliman 
say, “Keep your hands off that police officer.” 
Then the entire line of blacks started chant- 
ing something that sounded like “Ah You 
Wah La” and “Kop Lop.” 

(Note: From this time on, the blacks said 
nothing in English, only repeating this 
chant). 

From here on, everything got real chaotic. 

Major Sliman was either pulled into the 
crowd or was hit and fell into the crowd. 
Major Sliman went down and Major Dum- 
migan went to the ground. 

All this action is to Crouch’s right. Crouch 
is still filming. Now Crouch hears two or 
three small calibre reports (“pow! pow! 
pow!") followed by a shotgun blast; Crouch 
was startled. Crouch looked up from the 
camera and across the line where he saw a 
black man in a business suit and a bow tie 
with a large revolver in his hand, pointed 
in Crouch’s direction. The black man 
was waving the revolver back and forth, as 
if he were trying to pick out a target. This 
was all in a matter of seconds, Crouch re- 
ported. 

Crouch then saw a Deputy’s hand go up in 
the air as if he were falling backwards with 
blood spewing from his face into the air 
(later identified as Hancock). At the time, 
due to the facial blood as well as the shotgun 
blast, Crouch assumed Hancock had been 
shot with the shotgun in the face. 

(Note: It turned out later that he had 
been shot with a 38 calibre pistol in the 
chest—the blood on the face had been gush- 
ing from his mouth). 

Crouch became frightened and began back- 
ing up, facing the crowd. Crouch saw Deputy 
Wilder slumped by the side of a car, appear- 
ing wounded. Bottles and brickbats were 
raining all around Crouch on the street. 
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Crouch saw one or two bullets ricochet off 
the street nearby. Crouch became more 
frightened and started to run for cover to- 
ward the police car. 

Another Deputy, who was facing Crouch 
and the crowd, took a bullet in the chest and 
fell. Crouch and another Deputy who had 
been nearby grabbed the wounded Deputy 
and dragged him behind a police car. Crouch 
yelled for medical help because he thought 
the Deputy was wounded seriously. 

(Note: He was not wounded seriously; he 
was hit on his collar bone). 

Two deputies brought one of the men 
dressed in business suits to the back of the 
police car and were attempting to place him 
under arrest. The black man was fighting 
them frantically, in Crouch’s words, still 
chanting the original chant. The black man 
was struck in the head several times with the 
butts of rifles by the Deputies while they 
attempted to handcuff him. Two other Depu- 
ties joined them and finally subdued the 
black man. 

Crouch, at this point, identified himself to 
the black man who was now on the ground, 
bleeding. Crouch told him he was not taking 
any sides in this but just wanted to hear his 
side. Crouch asked him where he was from 
and why he was here. The black man just 
stared at him fanatically and continued 
chanting. 

Crouch turned and looked over the hood 
of the police car to where it all started and 
saw bodies everywhere. Some sporadic shots 
were still going on. By this time, more police- 
men had arrived on the scene and arrests 
were being made. They started a door-to- 
door checking to see if anybody was still 
there. 

Thirty minutes after it was all over, they 
apprehended three more of these black men 
in suits hiding inside Angel’s Cafe, directly 
across the street from the Temple Theatre. 
From them, police recovered a 38 calibre 
revolver which had belonged to Sergeant 
Hoover of the City Police Department. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 
strengthen the enforcement of provisions 
related to unlawful possession of fire- 
arms by any convicted felon, any person 
discharged from the Armed Forces under 
other than honorable conditions, any 
person judged to be mentally incom- 
petent, anyone who has renounced his 
U.S. citizenship, or any alien who is il- 
legally or unlawfully in this country. This 
would amend section 1201 of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968. 

The maximum penalties would be a 
$10,000 fine and not more than 2 years 
in prison. These are the same penalties 
that existed under my amendment to the 
1968 law which the Supreme Court re- 
cently watered down. This was another 
decision by the Court which makes it so 
difficult for Congress to defend the coun- 
try against the criminal element. 

This tragedy in Baton Rouge makes 
me more determined to try to write laws 
to help our law enforcement authorities 
fight the criminal element. The Supreme 
Court declared that my amendment to 
the 1968 Safe Streets Law was too vague, 
although Chief Justice Berger and Asso- 
ciate Justice Blackmun dissented and 
said the law was “clear enough.” 

With all the solicitude for the rights of 
the criminal over the rights of society 
being shown by the William O. Douglas 
faction of the U.S. Supreme Court, it is 
being predicted by law enforcement peo- 
ple in Louisiana that none of these Black 
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Muslims charged with murder will ever 
serve a day in jail for the killings. 

Apparently, police officers must do 
everything letter-perfect. Even if they do, 
the Douglas faction of the Supreme 
Court undoubtedly will conjure up a new 
technicality to turn these criminals loose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a calm and well-reasoned edi- 
torial published in the Baton Rouge 
Morning Advocate of January 11. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an account of the 
Baton Rouge tragedy, written by 
G. Michael Harmon, of the Associated 
Press, and published in the Baton Rouge 
Morning Advocate of January 16. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning 
Advocate, Jan. 11, 1972] 


EDITORIAL: THE MONDAY INCIDENT—A 
SENSELESS TRAGEDY 


Baton Rouge has survived a number of so- 
called long hot summers, with a minimum of 
racial disturbances. 

Now, on a rainy winter day, with the gen- 
eral mood of the community apparently free 
of serious tension, suddenly has erupted a 
tragedy, a senseless tragedy in which has 
resulted deaths and in injury. 

Following the eruption, once again the 
curfew notice went out, and once again, the 
National Guard was called, to keep the vio- 
lence from spreading, to cool tempers. 

Precisely what caused the violence has not 
yet been fully decided, but the immediate 
catalyst for the shootings and the debris 
tossing was a confrontation over an auto 
blocking a street. 

The resulting fusillade of bullets and de- 
bris was senseless. 

Baton Rouge has had its racial tensions be- 
fore, and virtually every time leaders in both 
groups have been able to restore calm to the 
city. 

Apparently, in the tragic Monday killings, 
there was no time for any mediation of 
grievances. The trouble erupted suddenly 
and was over in a few minutes. 

However, Emmitt J. Douglas, state NAACP 
president, issued a statement shortly after 
the violence, urging citizens, black and white, 
to cooperate with authorities. 

Violence is not the answer to any of the 
community’s problems, he noted. These prob- 
lems can be and are being worked out by 
Baton Rouge citizens, black and white. 

His position is entirely correct. 

It should be noted that one car involved 
in the incident bore out-of-state license 
plates, and that the group which was mak- 
ing speeches from the car tops claimed to be 
Black Muslims of Chicago. A Black Muslim 
representative in Chicago has denied this. 

It appears that every time Baton Rouge has 
serious racial violence, some outside force is 
involved. 

There will be considerable assessment of 
the Monday tragedy and, perhaps in time, 
the real cause will be known. 

Whatever the final assessment, it cannot 
undo the tragedy. Hopefully, it will provide 
some lessons for preventing such incidents 
in the future. 

Senseless shootings and brutal beatings 
have not been a part of this community’s 
way of life. 

It is time now for cooler heads to prevail 
and make sure that they do not become so. 
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[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Sunday Ad- 
vocate, Jan. 16, 1972] 
LOOKING BACK AT THE CONFRONTATION IN 
BATON ROUGE 


(Eprror's Nore.—Offiicials have conceded 
they may never fit together all the pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle of facts and speculation 
surrounding the deaths of two policemen 
and two members of an alleged splinter group 
of Black Muslims in a brief but bloody vol- 
ley of gunfire on a downtown city street last 
Monday. The following is an account of the 
known events leading up to the confronta- 
tion, the shooting spree and the aftermath 
based on interviews with police, newsmen 
at the scene and other eyewitnesses.) 


(By G. Michael Harmon) 


On Dec. 30, James Kolter, manager of the 
Baton Rouge Better Business Bureau, said 
he received a series of complaints from local 
downtown businessmen about a group of 
blacks soliciting funds for something called 
the “black art center” in Chicago. 

After receiving the seventh call, Kolter said 
he and an assistant drove to Third Street, 
the city’s main business street, and found a 
neatly dressed young black man attempting 
to sell art reproductions, 

Kolter said the man identified himself as 
Eugene Varnado, a black Muslim who was 
part of a nationwide drive to raise $20 to $30 
million for an art and cultural center in 
Chicago. 

Kolter said he questioned the man about 
the alleged project but received little in- 
formation except that he was asking busi- 
nessmen to mail checks to 5335 South Wood- 
lawn in Chicago. 

The man, Kolter said, questioned him about 
the BBB’s authority to interfere with a reli- 
gious fund drive. Kolter said he asked the 
man to accompany him to this office for fur- 
ther information on the campaign but he 
refused. 

Kolter said he watched the man for awhile, 
then called police, who arrested Varnado and 
two other members of the alleged black Mus- 
lim group. The three were taken to the 
police station, questioned and released. 

Asked to investigate the group, Capt. Leroy 
Watson, head of the city police intelligence 
division, traced the blacks to the Bellemont 
Motor Hotel on Airline Highway, a major 
north-south thoroughfare. Watson said he 
sent three men to the hotel who told the 
blacks they were violating local ordinances. 
A spokesman for the group, Watson said, as- 
sured his men they would stop their activity. 


CHECK OUT 


Howard McBride, manager of the motel, 
said the group checked into the hotel on 
Dec. 29 and checked out Jan. 1, the morning 
after the visit by Watson’s men. McBride 
said a man who identified himself as Robert 
Barber of Chicago checked in for the group. 
McBride said he did not know how many 
people were in the group, which took a suite 
and two rooms. 

McBride described Barber as “very surly.” 

“They were out of the motel during the day 
and we had trouble collecting from them,” 
McBride said. “Barber would say he would 
come by and pay the bill but he would never 
show up. We finally had to lock them out of 
their rooms to get him to come to the desk.” 

McBride said the bill was paid in cash 
each day, about $110 a day. 

Watson said his men went back to the 
motel Jan. 1 to learn the group had checked 
out. Police, he said, thought they had left 
town. 

Four days later, on Jan. 4, a group of blacks 
composed of 14 men and two women checked 
into the White House Inn Hotel, which is 
located about two blocks from the state 
capitol. 

Watson said it was the same group which 
had been at the Bellemont, and the facts ap- 
peared to back him up. 
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White House Inn manager Frank Fry said a 
man who identified himself as David McKin- 
ney of Chicago checked in for the group. Un- 
der his name, on the hotel registration card, 
McKinney wrote “The Young Muslims,” 

“I asked him if they were in show business 
and ‘The Young Muslims’ was the name of 
their group, “Fry said. "He said ‘sort of.’’’ 

Pry said McKinney took eight rooms on 
the seventh floor. 


PAY BILL 


Unlike McBride’s account of his dealings 
with Barber, Fry said McKinney paid his bill, 
which amounted to about $190 a day for the 
eight rooms, promptly in cash and acted very 
businesslike. 

Fry said there was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary about the group's behavior until Friday 
night, Jan. 7, when an apparent guard detail 
of two men took up positions in the lobby 
and another two men by the elevators on the 
seventh floor. The watch, Fry said, was 
changed every two hours throughout each 
night from Friday through Sunday. 

“They didn't harass anybody,” Fry said. 
“They just stood around and watched.” 

Fry said he called the FBI in New Orleans 
and reported that a group of blacks calling 
themselves “The Young Muslims” were in his 
motel, and told about the guard detail. Fry 
said he did not hear from the FBI again 
until after the Monday shooting incident. 

The men, Fry said, were all impeccably 
dressed in suits. He described McKinney as 
very intelligent. 

Although there were 16 in the group when 
the blacks first checked in, Fry said the band 
dwindled to nine by Sunday, occupying five 
rooms, seven men and two women. 

Fry said the group was driving five cars, a 
Toyota with California license plates, a Cadil- 
lac with Illinois license plates, a Dodge van 
with California plates and a Mercury. 

McKinney, Fry said, acted like a business 
agent, issuing orders that all charges were to 
be signed by him. Fry said the group ordered 
coffee sent to their rooms but did not eat at 
the hotel. 

Fry said he questioned his staff following 
the shooting incident and learned that “ap- 
parently one of the men claimed to be God. 
The others were disciples and the women 
were the wives of God.” 

The hotel manager said his staff could not 
identify McKinney as the God figure. 

At this point, the first unanswered ques- 
tions in the bizarre sequence of events begin 
to surface. It appears that the group that 
checked into the Bellemont could have been 
the same group which later checked into the 
White House Inn. Both Barber and McKinney 
were among the eight blacks arrested and 
booked with murder following the shooting 
incident. 

It was not known, however, where the 
group went for the four days between the 
time Barber checked out of the Bellemont 
and McKinney checked into the White House 
Inn. 

Officials, who thought the blacks had left 
town when they checked out of the Belle- 
mont, did not learn that they, or another 
group, were again in town until Thursday, 
Jan. 6. 

Dist. Atty. Sargent Pitcher said he received 
information from intelligence sources of a 
meeting on the roof of the Temple Theater 
in the 1300 block of North Boulevard, the 
scene of the subsequent shooting, called by 
Black Muslims. 

REFUSED ADMISSION 

Pitcher said he sent a black undercover 
investigator to attend a meeting but the man 
apparently was recognized and refused 
admission, 

“There was tight security by this group,” 
Pitcher said. “They were polite but denied 
my man admission.” 

Pitcher said his investigator waited out- 
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side and talked to some of the people who 
came out of the meeting and picked up a 
handbill the alleged Muslim group was dis- 
tributing. 

The handbill, which advertised the meet- 
ing, invited black citizens to “hear and see a 
right now change.” 

One local black who attended the meeting 
was Frank Millican, a businessman and Re- 
publican candidate for the state Senate. 
Millican said those who attended were 
searched at the door and escorted to a seat 
by one of the alleged Muslims. 

“There weren't any of the really local peo- 
ple there that I knew,” Millican said, adding 
that most of the small audience was com- 
posed of young people. 

“One of them said they were here to deliver 
the city back to the black people,” Millican 
said. “They wouldn’t say how they planned 
to do this, but told us, if you want to see it, 
come out at 12 o’clock Monday.” 

The black businessman said the alleged 
Muslims did not solicit the audience for 
money and at one point told them they did 
not believe in violence. 

The meeting, Millican said, broke up in a 
matter of minutes without any specific state- 
ment of purpose from the alleged Muslim 
group, but another meeting was called for 
10 a.m, Monday. 

Pitcher said police have no record of the 
group's movements over the weekend, but did 
not expect any violence. 

“I didn't anticipate any trouble,” said 
Pitcher, who like most officials, still is totally 
puzzled by the shooting incident. “We've had 
these things before. We either talk them out 
or toss a little tear gas.” 

The group of blacks appeared on North 
Boulevard, which runs east and west through 
a downtown section of predominantly black 
businesses and homes, again Monday morn- 
ing. 

There were unconfirmed reports all morn- 
ing of an imminent demonstration and large 
groups of blacks on the street. Police sent 
undercover agents into the area, but, accord- 
ing to Watson, kept uniformed officers out to 
avoid provoking a confrontation. 

One intelligence officer reported that the 
group was preparing to march to city hall 
about two miles away, but said he expected 
no trouble. The march never materialized. 

Another meeting was held at about 10 a.m. 
in the four-story building which houses the 
Temple Theater, a rundown movie house. Po- 
lice say the alleged Muslims talked about 
“taking over the city and returning it to the 
blacks” at the meeting, but there are no in- 
dependent accounts of what transpired. 

The first newsman to arrive on the scene 
was Maurice Cockerham, a reporter for tele- 
vision station WBRZ in Baton Rouge. Cocker- 
ham said he drove down the street shortly 
before noon, returned to the television sta- 
tion, called the police and reported crowds 
he saw on the street. The police, Cockerham 
said, denied any knowledge of the gathering 
and said they would check it out. 

Cockerham and another WBRZ reporter, 
Bob Johnson, then returned to the street. 
They parked their car, leaving tape recorder 
and cameras inside the automobile, and 
walked up the street where they met a col- 
league, Henry Baptiste, a black newsman 
from WBRZ. 

Cockerham said the three went to the busi- 
ness office of Reed Canada, which is located 
two doors from the Temple Theater, to find 
out what was going on. Canada owns an ad- 
vertising firm and is a black community 
leader. 

BLOCKING STREET 

While they were talking to Canada, Cocker- 
ham says, a Cadillac and a Toyota, apparent- 
ly the same automobiles driven by the group 
which checked into the White House Inn, 
were pulled across the street, blocking traffic. 

One of the alleged Muslims climbed to the 
top of the Cadillac and began addressing the 
crowd. 
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The speaker was identified tentatively as 
Samuel Upton, 29, of Vallejo, Calif., who later 
died in the shooting. 

The speaker told the crowd the group was 
in Baton Rouge to return the city to blacks 
and talked about “white devils.” 

“They talked about their faith,” said 
Charles Granger, a young black who works 
for a local anti-poverty agency. “They men- 
tioned they were great men, a black guard, 
and they believed in Islam and the great Eli- 
jah Muhammad. They indicated they were 
here to do something for the black people. 

“It was mostly a non-verbal thing, how- 
ever. They said that great things were going 
to happen and they were here to help. They 
said they did not need our support and told 
the brothers not to bring guns. 

“They told us to bring out our children to 
see them die. They said they were ready to 
die,” Granger recalled. 

Cockerham, Johnson and Baptiste walked 
out onto the street when the automobiles 
were pulled across the thoroughfare, but 
were told to leave by one group of blacks. 

Cockerham and Baptiste said they turned 
and started walking away when they were 
attacked. It was not known whether the at- 
tack was specifically provoked by the alleged 
Muslims or represented a spontaneous action 
by the crowd of about 200 which by this time 
had gathered at the scene. 


TOLD TO LEAVE 


“They told us to leave,” Baptiste said. “As 
we were starting to leave, they attacked us.” 

Two young black eye-witnesses to the at- 
tack, said, however, the newsmen would 
have not been beaten if they had left when 
told to by the crowd. 

“Bob Johnson and those guys were asked 
to leave,” said Roland Knox. “He (Johnson) 
was smoking, he hesitated, and had to put 
out his cigarette. He even laughed. 

“Somebody said, ‘What are they (the news- 
men) whispering about’ They just stood 
there. The black brothers started advancing 
toward them and that’s when it happened.” 

The blacks do not deny that the crowd 
attacked the newsmen. 

Cockerham and Baptiste wriggled free and 
escaped, but Johnson wasn’t so lucky. 

“I saw Bob Johnson running by and bleed- 
ing from the head like a pig,” said Canada, 
who was watching from his office. “Then he 
got hit with a bottle and went down again. 
I told them to leave Johnson alone and they 
started throwing at me.” 

Cockerham fled down an alley to an ad- 
joining street and called the police from an 
office. 

“I told them to please get out there quick,” 
Cockerham said. “I told them there's a riot 
going on.” 

Up to this time, Cockerham said, there 
were no uniformed police on the street. 

Baptiste, meanwhile, had worked his way 
back to the area, pulled the bleeding John- 
son into his car, and drove him to the hos- 
pital. 

Baptiste and Cockerham were not injured 
seriously in the attack, but Johnson remain- 
ed hospitalized at week's end in critical con- 
dition with massive head injuries. 


POLICE BEGIN ARRIVING 


Responding to Cockerham’s call, police 
began arriving on the scene about 12:45 p.m. 
When they arrived, both the compact and 
the Cadillac were blocking the street. A line 
estimated at about 15 of the alleged Muslims, 
all dressed in suits and bow ties, were lined 
up across the street in front of the compact 
car. 
A police wrecker was called in and as it 
drove up to the line of men, one of the al- 
leged Muslims clapped his hands once and 
the group pulled back several yards and posi- 
tioned themselves in front of the Cadillac. 
The compact was towed away without in- 
cident. 

Crowds of blacks lined both sides of the 
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street, in front of the theater and across the 
street in front of a cafe. 

At this point, Maj. Fred Sliman and Detec- 
tive Bob Blieden of the East Baton Rouge 
Parish Sheriff's Department approached the 
line from the front. At the same time, city 
Police Maj. Jim Dumigan, who was stand- 
ing with Police Chief E. O. Bauer behind 
the line and the automobile, walked through 
the line from the rear and joined Sliman and 
Blieden. 

An undetermined number of sheriff’s dep- 
uties stood behind the group of three officers 
facing the line and a force of police officers 
were behind Bauer. “They were lined up 
like a little bunch of tin soldiers, like they 
wanted us to come up and talk to them,” 
said Capt. Bryan Clemmons Jr., the son of 
the East Baton Rouge Parish sheriff. 


WENT UP TO TALE 


“Something was said that they wanted 
to talk and that’s when Dumigan said Sli- 
man went up to talk to them.” 

Sliman said he approached the line and 
“told them they would have to move the 
car from the street or we would call the 
wrecker to tow it away.” 

Sliman said the apparent leader of the 
group, Upton, replied, “You white devil, 
either you or I are going to die today. You're 
lying. That car is not moving.” 

At this point, both police and black eye- 
witnesses agree that one of the alleged Mus- 
lims struck Dumigan. Sliman said the blow 
came without warning, as he motioned for 
the wrecker. Black witnesses, however, say 
Dumigan was not struck until he tried to 
walk through the line. 

“The officers approached them to tell them 
they were going to have to move the car,” 
Granger recalled. “Then I saw someone try- 
ing to walk through their wall. Walking 
through their wall was like walking through 
their dignity. 

“He (Sliman) was struck. Then Maj. Sli- 
man was trying to go through the wall and 
he was struck. A policeman came in from 
the left and started swinging his billy club.” 

As the crowd moved around Dumigan and 
Sliman, the first gunshot went off and no- 
body agrees what happened after that. 


FIRST SHOT HEARD 


Granger, Sliman and WBRZ News Direc- 
tor Al Crouch say the first shot came from 
the right, near a vacant lot where the bod- 
ies of a black and a deputy were later 
found. 

Another view came from Clemmons, who 
says he may have fired the first shot. 

Clemmons, who was standing several 
yards behind Sliman, Dumigan and Blieden 
and to the right, said when the fight broke 
out he watched for a while and decided 
the officers involved “were taking pretty 
good care of themselves.” 

I looked to the left and saw one of the 
guys in the line pull a chrome-plated .38- 
caliber revolver from under his coat," Clem- 
mons said. “I was armed with a shotgun 
loaded with tear gas. I didn’t even have 
any buckshot on me. When he pulled the 
gun and extended his arm. I fired at him. 
At almost the same time, somebody else, I 
don’t know who, must have fired at him 
with buckshot because he fell and the pis- 
tol dropped to his feet.” 

By this time, shots were coming from 
all directions, and no witnesses at the scene 
have been able to outline the sequence of 
events. 

“Anybody who tells you they can remem- 
ber what happened after the shooting 
started is lying,” said Blieden. 

SHOTGUN FIRED 


“After that first shot.from the right, a 
deputy sheriff with a shotgun fired,” Granger 
said. “Another standing behind him with a 
shotgun shot,” 

These two shots could have been Clem- 
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mons and the unidentified officer who fired 
at the black who allegedly pulled the pistol, 
but the theory cannot be confirmed, Granger 
said he saw no blacks with guns, however. 

“People were falling like files, like when 

we went into Omaha Beach,” said Canada, a 
World War II veteran. “It was like there was 
war.” 
It looked like a battlefield with bodies ev- 
erywhere,” said newsman Crouch. “One of 
the Muslims charged into the police line. 
He was chanting. They hit him with every- 
thing they had. They shot him in the leg, 
hit him with billyclubs and gun butts but 
he kept coming.” 

Several other witmesses also reported that 
the Muslims broke into a chant when the 
fighting broke out. To Blieden, it sounded 
like they were saying ‘“Kop-lop.” 

Granger said the Muslims were speaking to 
their black god. 

Crouch said he ran and crouched behind 
a police car when the shooting broke out. 
A deputy standing near him, who was later 
identified as Kenneth Savignol, was hit and 
Crouch said he pulled him behind the car. 

The shooting lasted only about two min- 
utes and when it was over, two deputies and 
two blacks, identified as members of the 
alleged Muslim group, were dead. 

Dead were deputies Ralph Hancock, 30, 
and Dewayne Wilder, 27, and the alleged 
Muslims, Thomas Davis, 25, of Chicago and 
Upton, 

Nine persons have been booked with mur- 
der in connection with the deaths of Han- 
cock and Wilder. Charged were Robert Bar- 
ber, 20, Los Angeles; Warren Hall, 25, Phila- 
delphia; David McKinney, 22, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, 21, Clennon Brown, 25, and 
James Barlow, 21, all of Chicago; Ridgley 
Williams Jr., 25, Ada, Okla; and Baton 
Rouge residents Lawrence Brooks, 25, and 
Ramond Eames, 21. 

It was not known whether Brooks and 
Eames were associated with the group or 
were charged for alleged incidental participa- 
tion in the incident. 

Five other police officers and five alleged 
Muslims were either wounded by gunfire or 
injured in the shooting spree. 

The bodies of Hancock and Davis were 
found near each other in the vacant lot 
where some said they heard the first shot 
fired. 

Both Wilder and Upton were found in the 
street. All four were believed to have been 
killed with shots fired from .38-caliber 
pistols. 

At the center of the debate on the shooting, 
is the question of whether any of the alleged 
Muslims were armed before the fighting 
broke out. 

Chief of Police Bauer, Clemmons and 
Crouch said they saw blacks with guns in 
their hands, but did not see any of the 
blacks fire. 

A local television station, however, aired 
four days after the shooting an interview 
with a man who said he saw a member of 
the alleged Muslim group fire at a police- 
man. 

In the interview, the eyewitness said he 
saw a city police officer, who was believed 
to have been Hoover, talking to one of the 
alleged Muslims. 

KARATE CHOP 

Suddenly, the man said, the black man 
hit the officer with what looked like a 
karate chop. Hoover fell, the man said, and 
the black drew a pistol from under his coat 
and fired down at the policeman three times. 

The man said he did not want to be identi- 
fied because he was afraid of reprisals. The 
man, the station said, was not an officer 
or a newsman. 

The exact location of the alleged assault 
was not known. 

Police recovered no guns at the scene other 
than weapons either dropped by or taken 
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from police. The city police say, however, 
they found a .22-caliber pistol on the floor 
of a paddywagon used to transport those 
arrested to jail. 

Bauer said he saw one black pull a shot- 
gun from the trunk of the Cadillac used to 
block the street. Bauer, who was on the 
ground after being hit by a thrown object, 
said he saw the man pull the shotgun, then 
lost sight of him. When he saw the man sec- 
onds later, Bauer said, he did not have the 
weapon, 

Clemmons said the man he saw with the 
.38-caliber pistol dropped it when he was shot 
and someone in the crowd ran out and picked 
it up. 

Crouch said he saw Davis, one of the blacks 
killed, waving a gun near where his body 
was found, but he did not see him fire. 

Police said they found a pistol belonging 
to Savignol near the bodies of Davis and 
Hancock. Hancock’s weapon, police say, was 
not fired. 

Pistols belonging to Dumigan and city 
Police Maj. W. L. Gunby were not found at 
the scene, and remain missing. Another pistol 
belonging to wounded city Police Sgt. Abram 
Hoover was found in the possession of a 
black, who along with about four other 
Negroes was found hiding in a cafe across 
the street from the theater about an hour 
after the shooting incident. 

Blacks who were at the scene contend the 
alleged group of Muslims were unarmed and 
fought the police only with their fists. 

“They were not violent,” said Moses Wil- 
liams, a young black who was at the scene. 
“They were nonviolent. They were only vio- 
lent in defense of themselyes. Wouldn't you 
be violent if somebody started waving guns 
in your face?” 

“They were not offensive,” Granger said, 
“They were defensive.” 

The blacks and even some members of 
the police department have speculated that 
some of the wounded officers may have been 
shot by their own men. 

Those proposing the theory point to the 
positions of police on both sides of the 
Cadillac, all shooting toward the vehicle and 
the line of alleged Muslims, and officers who 
were fighting. 

“They were shooting toward the whole 
hassle, toward the policemen and toward the 
brothers,” Granger said. “They acted like 
they were crazy. They were just shooting.” 

“I'll tell you what happened out there,” 
said Knox. “The white man in Baton Rouge 
has never had black people stand up to him 
like these black men stood up to them. It 
frightened them. When they attacked those 
black people and the black people did not 
run like black people have done in the past, 
it scared them to death and made them back 
off and start shooting. They were scared to 
fight anymore so they just started shooting.” 


PROOF AWAITED 


Definite proof of whether or not the blacks 
had guns of their own or whether those 
policemen wounded and killed were shot with 
their own weapons will come when investi- 
gators get the results of ballistics tests, 

A bullet was recovered from the body of 
Hanccck, who was shot once in the chest. 
The bullet that struck Wilder in the chest 
went through his body. 

The bullet that struck Savignol first struck 
his helmet and then glanced down and struck 
his collarbone. Hoover suffered gunshot 
wounds in the abdomen and shoulder. Gunby 
was struck in the leg. 

Several questions quickly surfaced follow- 


ing the shooting, but most remain un- 
answered. 


Was the group of blacks lined up across 
the street in fact Muslims or were its mem- 
bers imposters? Was the violent confronta- 
tion planned or was it spontaneous? Were the 
alleged Muslims alone in the confrontation 
or were they supported by local blacks? 
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Blacks who talked to members of the group 
are conyinced they were. 

“Those people were Muslims,” said Knox. 
“They may not have been in the movement. 
They may have got kicked out of the nation, 
but they were Muslims.” 

Police said they recovered Muslim literature 
from the hotel rooms occupied by the group. 
Investigators, however, said a small local 
Muslim chapter was not involved. 

A spokesman for the local Muslims, a man 
known as Minister Lewis, called the group 
“renegades” and denied any association with 
them. 

One member of the outside group, who was 
asked about an association with the local 
Muslims, was quoted as responding, “We're 
their bosses.” 

In an edition of the National Black Muslin 
Publication, ‘Muhammad Speaks,” Muslim 
spiritual leader Elijah Muhammad dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the group. In an 
earlier publication, however, Muhammed said 
his group was “faced with murderers and 
killers coming to them from our own black 
brothers.” 

In one of a series of news conferences in 
which he raised more questions than he 
answered, Baton Rouge Mayor W. W. Dumas 
said the blacks involved in the shootout were 
a splinter group of Muslims who were op- 
posed to Elijah Muhammad. 

“This Elijah Muhammad, whoever he is, 
had better watch out for these people,” 
Dumas said. 

Dumas referred to the confrontation with 
police as a planned conspiracy of revolution. 


WELL TRAINED MUSLIMS 


Both blacks and whites agreed that the 
alleged Muslims were well trained. Several 
were seen using what appeared to be judo or 
karate in the fight. 

On the questions of whether the confron- 
tation was planned, even the black police 
critics say they were under the impres- 
sion that the alleged Muslims appeared 
ready for death. 

Granger said he believes the men were 
ready and willing to face death to demon- 
state the brutality of white racism, “to show 
that whites would shoot back.” 

“They wanted people to take notice, to be 
aware of the minds of white people and show 
that white policemen would kill them,” 
Granger said, comparing the Muslims’ ac- 
tions to the self immolation of Buddhist 
monks in Vietnam. 

Granger said, however, he did not really 
expect whites to understand the logic. He 
said it was almost impossible for whites to 
understand any black mind much less the 
Muslim mind. 

Granger said he was at first leary of the 
group, thinking they were maybe “con 
artists.” 

“I knew they were very intelligent men. 
They were trained. But I wondered if they 
were really going to do something,” Granger 
said. “I think they have proven that they 
were heroes. Everything they said was proven 
true. They were great men. The greatest men 
we have ever seen.” 

Police, it was learned, were in possession 
of some raw intelligence data that indicated 
the alleged Muslims may have once belonged 
to the “Fruit of Islam,” a highly trained 
group of bodyguards for Elijah Muhammad. 

In addition to Muslim literature, police 
also uncovered what appeared to be an itin- 
erary from the White House Inn. 

The so-called itinerary was composed of a 
list of cities and dates, beginning in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., on Nov. 7 and ending in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on Jan. 17. 

Even the itinerary, however, led to more 
questions. Police in Tampa have reported 
the group was in their city on the date shown 
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on the list. Police in Canyoun, Tex., said, 

however, that Davis and three other members 

of the group charged with murder were on 

the campus of West Texas State University 

on Dec, 6. According to the itinerary, the 

group was scheduled 
. s 


to be in Atlanta Dec. 
+ * . 

Another unexplained notation on the al- 
leged itinerary said “both squads come to- 
gether” in Baton Rouge on Jan. 7. 

In addition, while members of the group 
were in Baton Rouge in late December, the 
itinerary called for a stop in Mobile, Ala. 

It is already apparent that repercussions 
from the incident are far from over. U.S. Rep. 
John Rarick of Baton Rouge says he is ask- 
ing the House Internal Security Committee 
for a full-scale investigation of the Black 
Muslims. 

On the other side, the Louisiana NAACP 
planned a public inquiry into the shooting 
next week patterned after hearings con- 
ducted by the Memphis NAACP following the 
alleged police beating death of a young black 
last year. 

The city was clamped under a curfew and 
the National Guard was called out for three 
days after the incident. There were no major 
disturbances but the city remained tense. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the appropriate Senate sub- 
committee—offhand my guess would be 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee headed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
might be the most logical subcommittee, 
but any one of the properly constituted 
committees or subcommittees having 
jurisdiction over the matter would sat- 
isfy my purposes—would look into this 
matter not only to obtain the facts, but 
in the hope that the valuable services of 
the FBI and any other investigative 
agency of this Government would not 
be lacking in the future as they were in 
the case of the Baton Rouge situation. 
This situation could have been avoided 
had the diligence that is usually typi- 
cal of the FBI been exerted in this 
case, 

The Treasury Department should also 
be alerted to look into this matter. It is 
my impression that the Treasury agents 
have been extremely diligent in watch- 
ing the affairs of the Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers. I should think they would show 
the same interest in the affairs of the 
Black Muslims, if we are going to have 
these killings by the Muslims around the 
country. Perhaps with the cooperation 
of other agencies of Government we can 
see to it that this organization becomes 
as aware of its duty to look into the 
affairs of the Black Muslims as it does 
with respect to the Ku Klux Klan. 

I hold no brief for any group which, 
on the basis of race, national origin, re- 
ligion, or any other basis, seeks to deny 
any citizen, be he black or white, of the 
rights which are his under the Consti- 
tution. If what we experienced in Baton 
Rouge is to become a pattern and is to 
be visited upon other cities in the Na- 
tion, perhaps even including Baton 
Rouge a second time, it is time that the 
Federal Government, in line with the 
duties with which have been been im- 
posed upon it in the laws passed by 
Congress, should provide its best efforts 
to protect the rights of citizens of the 
country, who in this instance happen 
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to be citizens of the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, before a motion to adjourn 
is made, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 
PROGRAM FOR MONDAY, JANUARY 31 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for Monday next is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 a.m. Fol- 
lowing recognition of the two leaders, 
there will be routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. At 
the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness, the unfinished business—the equal 
employment opportunities bill—will be 
laid before the Senate. Time will then be- 
gin running on the pending amendment 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) with a vote on the Ervin 
amendment to occur at 2 p.m. Although 
the yeas and nays have not yet been 
ordered, the vote on the pending amend- 
ment will be a rollcall vote. Additional 
rolicall votes can be anticipated during 
the remainder of Monday afternoon. 


PROGRAM FOR TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


The Senate will convene at 9:45 a.m. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized, the following Senators will be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes each 
and in the order stated: Senators PEAR- 
SON, FANNIN, ELLENDER, GOLDWATER, and 
YOUNG. 

A period for routine morning business 
will follow, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes, to end at 11:30 a.m. 

Beginning at 11:30 a.m., there will be 
1 hour of controlled time for debate on 
the motion to invoke cloture. At 12:30 
p.m. in accordance with standing rule 
XXII, a mandatory live quorum call will 
occur. When a quorum has been estab- 
lished, an automatic rollcall vote will im- 
mediately occur on the motion to invoke 
cloture—at about 12:45. 

If cloture is invoked on Tuesday, the 
EEOE bill will be the unfinished busi- 
ness, under the rule, to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

If cloture is not invoked on Tuesday, 
presumably another cloture motion will 
have been filed on Monday, with a rollcall 
vote on that cloture motion to occur on 
Wednesday. Meanwhile, amendments 
would be called up for action during the 
remainder of Tuesday afternoon. 

Senators are reminded, therefore, of 
rolicall votes on Monday, the first to 
occur at 2 p.m.; and there will be roll- 
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call votes on Tuesday, the first to occur 
at about 12:45 p.m. 

Mr. President, I think I should state 
that the time on Tuesday next—which 
has been set aside for the control of 
Senators FANNIN, ELLENDER, GOLDWATER, 
and Younc—will be for the purpose of 
eulogia to our late departed former col- 
league, Senator Carl Hayden. I also 
should state that the time on Wednesday 
which has been set aside for the Senators 
from Florida (Mr. CHILES and Mr. 
GurRNEyY) will be for the purpose of any 
additional eulogies that Senators wish to 
express in connection with the passing 
of our late departed former colleague, 
Senator Spessard Holland. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 31, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3:44 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, January 31, 1972, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations received from the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia 
and referred January 28, 1972: 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

John J. Gunther, Esq., for appointment 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency for a term of 5 years, effective 
on and after March 4, 1972, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4(a) of Public Law 592, 
79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended. 

Willie L. Leftwich, Esq., for appointment 
as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for a term of 5 years, effective on 
and after March 4, 1972, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4(a) of Public Law 592, 
79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CLEAN WATER THROUGH 
DREDGING 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 28, 1972 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there is 
no doubt that America’s expanding in- 
dustrial economy has had a massive im- 
pact on our precious environment. All 
too often, we have seemingly been forced 
to choose between industrial progress or 
ecological protection. Hence, it is in- 
deed refreshing to read of a major in- 
dustry dedicating its resources to the 
reduction and elimination of water pol- 
lution. 

I refer to the industry of dredging, and 
to the recent remarks made by Mr. Her- 
bert Buré before the Northeastern Re- 
gional Conference of the Society of Amer- 
ican Military Engineers. 

Mr. Buré is vice president and general 
manager of the Ellicott Machine Corp., 
of Baltimore, Md. This company, for 
years, has been the leader of the dredg- 
ing industry and is responsible for most 
of the modern techniques in dredging 
developed in this century. 

He points out that improper techniques 
of dredging can very well lead to greater 
pollution levels. Hence, he boldly pro- 
poses that the industry commit them- 
selves to the development of technology 
to minimize environmental disruption. 
Mr. Buré approaches this crucial prob- 
lem directly and proposes various meth- 
ods by which dredgers can effectuate 
positive changes to improve our eco- 
logical system. 

Mr. Buré’s address should not, I be- 
lieve, be viewed merely in the light of 
one industry. His remarks can and must 
be applied to all industries, large and 
small. It offers a model for all who wish 
to effectively clean up this country. The 
responsibility lies not with the “other 
guy,” but with ourselves. Solutions to 
this vast and complex problem are not 
easy. But with the commitment exem- 
plified by Mr. Buré’s address, these an- 
swers cannot be far off. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Buré’s address be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks so that my col- 


leagues in the Senate might read of his 
positive proposals. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLEAN WATER THROUGH DREDGING 


(Presented at the Northeastern Regional Con- 
ference of the Society of American Military 
Engineers by Herbert P. Buré) 


I am delighted to have an opportunity this 
afternoon to speak in my home town on a 
subject which my associates and I at Ellicott 
have addressed at meetings all over the 
United States and in various other parts of 
the world. This subject bears the provocative 
title “Clean Water Through Dredging,” and 
I can assure you that it has been selected 
with the most constructive intent. In fact, 
I hope this afternoon to present to you a 
brief summary of various points of fact and 
conviction which will hopefully present a 
challenge to many of you who are in one way 
or another associated with dredging and 
marine construction, 

In any conference which is in some way 
related to military and civil engineering, or 
public works and construction, we must face 
the issue that our expanding Industrial econ- 
omy has a severe impact on the natural 
environment. The subject which I want to 
address is limited to the environment of 
water and land, and the industrial economy 
is represented by marine construction of vari- 
ous types, and in particular, dredging. It is 
a subject which is getting a great deal of 
attention, particularly on a pseudo-scientific 
basis with political and emotional overtones. 
This is an approach which is difficult to 
handle for people with engineering back- 
ground and education, but is, of course, far 
more appealing to the general public. Some- 
how, it appears that in environmental dis- 
cussions there does not seem to be the same 
need for substantiation, relationship to facts 
and the same concern for putting things in 
their proper perspective, as we are used to, as 
engineers and businessmen. 

In the dredging industry we find ourselves 
poorly conditioned and trained to handle a 
situation of this type, because we are sud- 
denly cast in the role of villains, instead of 
being identified, as we ourselves properly 
think, with the constructive progress in- 
tended to be beneficial both to the nation, its 
economy and our particular enterprises. We 
are action and results oriented, and find our- 
selves bridled by agencies and people who 
have the power to stop the operation, but 
still lack the ability to put together the 
knowledge and judgment to get it going 
again. 

This represents such a change in pace that 
we get the impression that the situation is 


hopeless—"Like getting hit over the head”. 
What we must recognize is that the situation 
may really become hopeless if we as a group 
and as individuals, by lack of action on our 
part, leave the initiative to politicians, con- 
servationists, such as Sierra clubs and simi- 
lar pressure groups, without giving these 
groups the benefit of the professional advice 
that we, as a group and as individuals, are 
capable of giving. 

I would further like to show that the prob- 
lem, although somewhat intangible because 
of poor definition at this time, is not all that 
elusive, and that it will respond to the tradi- 
tional problem-solving techniques that we 
in business and government have used as a 
philosophy in many other situations. There- 
fore, I will assume, for the sake of brevity, 
but with conviction, that the technical prob- 
lems associated with environmental control 
in way of water pollution control and the 
role of dredging under this new and poorly 
defined set of conditions, can be solved by 
our scientists and engineers, provided that 
we adopt the business and management ap- 
proach to this problem, which will permit us 
to give our scientists and engineers the di- 
rection required, in order to come up with 
the desired results within reasonable time 
and cost. As a result, we will be able to de- 
fine a number of objectives which we can set 
for ourselves as individuals, companies, and 
agencies, which should assure not only the 
continuation and progressive advancement 
of the dredge industry, but will give our 
dredge industry its place which it deserves, 
as a leader in the fight against water pollu- 
tion and for constructive environmental con- 
trol. 

Let me state the problem in simple words. 
It is the danger of further contamination 
from industrial effluents and natural pollu- 
tion to our rivers, streams, lakes, ponds, bays, 
harbors and other types of water bodies. I 
emphasize the word “further contamination” 
because most of the water bodies mentioned 
are now polluted to a degree, and if anybody 
did anything further in the way of construc- 
tion, dredging, or other activity, there would 
be increased contamination of these waters 
by nature, as well as by man in the future. 
It is evident that there is a need to clean 
up the mess, to provide cleaner water, and 
the first step is to provide positive identifica- 
tion and definition. Contamination of our 
waters has always occurred and natural pol- 
lution is perhaps the greatest single type of 
pollution of water. Man-made pollution, if 
it goes unchecked, is probably a function of 
population increase and industrial growth 
and is, therefore, apt to become progressively 
greater in the future. 

Natural pollution, the far greater of the 
two, as it will be recalled, is probably fairly 
constant and an ever present danger. Most 
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of us here in the room have a fairly good idea 
of the quantity of silt which is being moved 
down by the Mississippi River from Minne- 
sota to the New Orleans delta every 24 hour 
period, and this tonnage—about two million 
tons—is of a greater magnitude than the 
total combined daily capacity of all dredges 
in the United States. 

In a very perceptive article by Dr. William 
T. Pecora, Director of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, presented about a year ago and en- 
titled, “Science and Equality of our Environ- 
ment”, he says and I quote, “Natural proc- 
esses are by far the principal agents in 
modifying our environment”. I think this is 
a statement of fact which is often overlooked 
within our dredging industry and sometimes 
deliberately ignored by conservationists. 

Secretary Resor of the Army, on the oc- 
casion of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ 
195th anniversary celebration in Washington, 
D.C., made some remarks with which most 
of us are familiar, and I would like to quote 
just a few statements which help put the 
problem in focus. He said, “There is no sim- 
ple way to quantify the value of a river in its 
natural state or to calculate the point at 
which the present demands of commerce put 
too heavy a tax on the future, or recreation- 
al development becomes despoilation. Strik- 
ing a balance will require complex analysis 
and sensitive judgment. We cannot assume 
that any use or alteration of natural re- 
sources is necessarily a change for the worse. 
For it may actually enhance quality of life. 
But we also cannot respond blindly to the 
pressures to construct, dredge, and fill, or we 
will not serve the public interest and will be 
swept away in a flood of public resent- 
ment”’.—Then he goes on to say, “What is 
needed now is a technology which system- 
atically minimizes environmental disrup- 
tion.” I think every word in that last state- 
ment is exactly right—we need a technol- 
ogy—we need it now—it has to be systemati- 
cal—and it has to minimize environmental 
disruption. What it does not say is that en- 
vironmental disruption can be stopped all at 
once. No more than we can stop the weather 
or natural disasters by legislation, 

It is time to make a bold statement at this 
point—dredging as a technique and method, 
is one of the very few, if not the only, avail- 
able means to reduce or avoid certain types 
of water pollution. When we address this 
subject, we must, of course, define water pol- 
lution and recognize the specific areas of 
water pollution with which we are dealing in 
our industry of dredging and marine con- 
struction. I am going to give you a practical 
definition, not a very scientific one, but one 
that we have to live with by courtesy of 
ecologists and conservationists. Water pol- 
lution, they say, is any change which effects 
the practical condition of the water adversely 
for any purpose. Logically then, pollution 
control prevents or prohibits a change which 
effects the practical condition of water ad- 
yersely for any purpose. You will note that 
this definition of pollution control does not 
guarantee clean water, but is supposed to 
prevent it from getting dirtier. 

Among the many types of water pollution 
recognized by various agencies, there are four 
(4) with which we are primarily con- 
cerned:—the release of toxic or poisonous 
material into the water; excessive bio-chemi- 
cal oxygen demands, referred to as OD or 
BOD by scientists and measured in particles 
of free oxygen remaining per million particles 
of water; turbidity or an expression of sus- 
pended solids or sludge in the water, most of 
which by the way, comes under the heading 
of natural pollution such as silt and mud 
carried by rivers and streams; and finally, 
causes of water pollution may include the 
changing of the relative flow of water by 
means of obstruction, diversion, filling, or 
other natural or man-made changes in the 
earth under and surrounding any body of 
water. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A dredging operation may relate to any or 
all of these causes of water pollution for a 
number of reasons. A primary reason may be 
that the construction project is poorly de- 
signed or does not meet today’s standards for 
environmental protection, I leave this as an 
observation in order to concentrate on the 
real aspects of dredge operation towards 
water pollution. Whether the dredge is of the 
mechanical type, such as a clamshell or dip- 
per dredge and dumping into barges, or of 
the hydraulic or suction type, such as a hop- 
per dredge, dustpan, or hydraulic pipeline 
cutterhead dredge, the water pollution affect 
is limited to the excavating and the discharge 
end of the operation. With respect to the dis- 
charge end, whether dumping into a scow, 
filling the hoppers of a hopper dredge, or 
reclaiming land with a hydraulic pipeline 
dredge, pollution control is primarily a func- 
tion of technique and management of opera- 
tion and as little bearing on the design of the 
equipment, excepting that in a suction or 
hydraulic dredge the problem is reduced in 
direct proportion to the capability designed 
into the dredge to carry a higher percentage 
of solids in the mixture. On the excavating 
or material acquisition side of the dredge, 
the design and construction of the equipment 
has a direct bearing on the release of material 
outside of the sphere of acquisition by spill- 
ing or dropping, and it is unfortunate that 
most studies of dredging operations in con- 
nection with environmental protection, have 
been based on ancient and obsolete dredging 
equipment. 

The Office of Water Programs, EPA Region 
X in Seattle, Washington, recently released 
a study dated July 1971 entitled “The Effects 
of Dredging on Water Quality in the North- 
west”, and while the make some constructive 
suggestions on dredging techniques to avoid 
pollution, all of their studies are based on 
some 40 pipeline dredges and 4 hopper 
dredges, of which only two or three are from 
the last 12 years, and I estimate that the 
average age of the remaining units is any- 
where between 20 and 60 years old. I do not 
deny the fact that these were the dredges 
available for the study in the Pacific North- 
west, but it is unfortunate that no allowance 
has been made in the study for improved 
efficiency of dredging equipment of more re- 
cent vintage. If we agree that we have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves, our industry, and 
to politicians, conservationists, and ecolo- 
gists because of the value, experience and 
understanding which we have in the indus- 
try which is not generally known to outsiders, 
then we should define the way in which we 
can discharge this responsibility to ourselves 
and others. I propose we do so by setting 
five objectives which are technical and pro- 
fessional in character, and I would outline 
these as follows: 

I. The first objective on the professional 
side which really affects all of us to a sig- 
nificant degree, is that we must provide a 
common forum for our engineers and scien- 
tists to train ourselves and each other in 
better definitions of the problem and in the 
positive attitude which we must acquire to 
lead to action in our approach in the dredge 
industry, whether we are operators, builders, 
designers, civil engineers, or carry other re- 
sponsibilities. We must do this in order to 
bring our professional opinion to the fore 
in the world. In other words, we must learn 
to condition ourselves to adopt a positive and 
active approach to the solution of the prob- 
lem of ever-increasing water contamination 
and pollution. To put it more plainly, we 
should stop complaining and commiserating 
with one another and show a mature and 
professional attitude to the outside world. 

II. Now, to get over to the technical side— 
it is obvious that we have to develop im- 
proved methods and equipment in the dredge 
industry. We need both, to avoid contribut- 
ing to water pollution and start reducing 
the effect that a dredge operation may have 
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on its environment by insisting on greater 
precision in dredge operation and more con- 
trol in avoiding material run-off. In the 
equipment, we must design more efficient 
dredging machinery, both in mechanical and 
hydraulic dredge design, so that we do not 
lose material behind the cut or stir up mate- 
rial around the cutter or bucket. The keynote 
here is to improve efficiency by reducing the 
losses. This goes together with improved civil 
designs which allow for more efficient appli- 
cation of dredging equipment. It should be 
apparent that in this approach, the cost per 
cubic yard may not necessarily increase be- 
cause a greater efficiency, will be obtained 
in the overall operation. 

III. Referring again to the professional ob- 
jectives which we must set for ourselves, I 
think that perhaps the most apparent lack 
in general understanding of water pollution, 
in specific relation to a dredging operation, 
is that there is a time element which is an 
important dimension in evaluation of the 
environmental affect of a certain dredging 
operation. To put it simply, you can’t clean 
up the store with a broom without stirring 
up a certain amount of dust. But, does that 
mean that the clean-up operation creates 
dust? If you come back an hour later, the 
store is cleaner than it was before you took 
the broom to it.—There is the time element. 
Applying this observation to dredging, if you 
have a certain amount of sludge or even 
poisonous material in the bottom of a river 
or channel, you may stir up some of the stuff 
while you are trying to clean it out with a 
dredge, and it is certainly desirable to keep 
this stirring or turbidity to a very minimum, 
but if it needs cleaning up, the only way is 
to go to it and use the best methods and 
equipment available. A temporary reduction 
in catch of the fisherman downstream may 
be of far smaller economic impact than a 
reduction of draft in a channel which may 
eventually starve a harbor from traffic—per- 
manently! Please note that after the channel 
is cleaned up by dredging, the fisherman 
will improve his harvest also. 

IV. We must also learn to sort, share, and 
coordinate existing information and to pre- 
sent this in a communicable form to our 
politicians, conservationists and similar 
groups to show our willingness to share fac- 
tual information and fundamental theory 
with the world, in order to help improve the 
environment. We at Ellicott have emphasized 
the need to develop and promote our art in 
the dredging industry into science, in order 
to provide a common base from which all 
of us can build faster towards a more pro- 
gressive future. We have conducted a great 
many seminars on our own to present the 
fundamental dredge system theory applica- 
ble to dydraulic dredge operations and de- 
signs, which is beginning to get wide accept- 
ance. This is just an example of taking a 
step in the direction of converting art into 
science, It has been accomplished in prac- 
tically all other technologies and industrial 
endeavors, and there is no reason why it 
could not be accomplished in the dredge 
industry. 

V. As the final objective, both technical 
and professional in character, we must de- 
velop better guidelines in our own immedi- 
ate areas of responsibility for predicting side 
effects related to pollution in one way or an- 
other, of dredging equipment and its opera- 
tion. There is a great need for factual infor- 
mation in this area, and this information is 
available only from direct sources in our in- 
dustry. If we make it available to the proper 
authorities, it may serve as a practical basis 
for compromising political objectives with 
practical legislation and regulation, and the 
time is now. 

Some 14 bills of new proposed legislation 
were presented earlier this year by the Ad- 
ministration to the Congress on recommen- 
dation of the President’s Council for Envir- 
onmental Quality. Many of these have to do 
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with standards and definitions for water pol- 
lution and control. I suggest that many of us 
would make extremely knowledgeable and 
skilled witnesses to the congressional com- 
mittees which are reviewing these bills, if we 
were willing to make ourselves available. 
In summary, I wish to call on this fine rep- 
resentative group in the dredge and marine 
construction industry to recognize that we 
have a problem on hand which is generally 
referred to as water pollution; and that—to 
reverse a popular saying—“we are not a part 
of this problem, but we can contribute to 
the solution”. The solution is not all that 
apparent, and we need to work on it to bring 
it out and to promote it to the world. The 
key to this pollution issue is to provide im- 
proved methods and equipment in the dredge 
industry in order to run more efficient oper- 
ations requiring new developments in equip- 
ment and a higher level of management and 
skill in operation. To do so, we must assess 
our level of art and help convert it to science 
to provide a common basis for further im- 
provement. We at Ellicott are dedicating our 
resources to this purpose, I thank you. 


ON THE POLLUTION OF EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon underscored the importance of lo- 
cal control of public education when he 
stated in his recent state of the Union 
address: 

All of my recommendations, however, will 
be rooted in one fundamental principle with 
which there can be no compromise; Local 
school boards must have control over local 
schools, 


Yet, the clear record of his adminis - 
tration in the public and private edu- 
cational field has been one of more 
Federal control and Federal interven- 
tion, denying a voice to the local elected 
officials, than any President who pre- 
ceded him. The President’s noble rhet- 
oric is belied by his recommendations for 
billions of dollars in Federal funds for 
education and by his failure to direct his 
appointed HEW and Justice Department 
officials to stop their Federal usurpation 
of the people’s educational systems and 
comply with the law of the land, which 
is the Constitution and the laws enacted 
pursuant thereto by Congress which pro- 
hibit such Federal control and inter- 
meddling. 

Dr, Joseph P. Bean, medical doctor, 
and former member of the Glendale, 
Calif., Board of Education as well as a 
self-educated student and scholar in the 
field of education, has placed the blame 
for the breakdown in public education 
largely upon the federalization of local 
school districts. On the occasion of his re- 
cent resignation as a trustee of the Glen- 
dale Unified School District, Dr. Bean 
delivered a remarkable speech entitled 
“Public Education—A River of Pollu- 
tion” which he concluded with these 
words: 

I have been to the River of Education and 
have found it polluted. I have concluded this 
pollution is irremedial at the local level be- 
cause pollutants are poured into the river 
at the federal level and more pollutants 
are added at the state level. Nearly every 
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innovation is paid for by funds from Wash- 
ington, and accepted on our behalf by the 
State Board of Education. The federalization 
of local districts was completed with the 
enactment of ESEA in 1965, and under the 
law-making policies assumed by HEW, the 
control grows tighter daily. Only about ten 
percent of the decisions affecting local school 
districts are made by the local board of edu- 
cation, and the River of Education is too 
highly contaminated for this small fraction 
of influence to make an impression at the 
local level. 


Dr. Bean’s address comprises the distil- 
lation of countless hours of reading, 
study, thought, and observation on his 
part in the field of education. After 
briefly tracing the history of public edu- 
cation from the 1820's, he explains how 
John Dewey and his “progressive” dis- 
ciples laid the foundation for the schools 
to play an active role in building a new 
collectivistic social order, with a com- 
pletely state-owned and operated econ- 
omy. Then follows an exposition of sig- 
nificant innovations introduced into edu- 
cation during the past decade and which 
can be noted in effect in classrooms across 
America today. Dr. Bean discusses such 
innovations as the sensitizing of students 
to change their attitudes and beliefs, 
downgrading and even elimination of 
textbooks, a new role of the teacher as a 
change agent, and an insidious plan 
called PPBS—planning, programing, 
budgeting system—which would robot- 
ize children. 

In resigning his post with the Glendale 
Unified School District, Dr. Bean was 
not quitting the fight for locally con- 
trolled schools—he was just beginning it. 
He plans to form a corporation named 
“The Center for the Study of Educa- 
tional Institutions” as well as to write 
and talk in order to alert Americans of 
the cancer which is destroying American 
education and to foster the improvement 
of practices in our schools. 

America’s future, whether it be a free 
society under our constitutional Republic 
or a totalitarian collectivistic society, de- 
pends in large measure on how our youth 
are trained and educated. It is imperative 
that the President’s praiseworthy recom- 
mendation that local school boards have 
control over local schools be made a 
reality now. 

I insert Dr. Joseph P. Bean’s address 
“Public Education—River of Pollution” 
in the Recorp at this point: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION—"RIVER OF POLLUTION” 
( By Joseph P. Bean, M.D.) 


[Published by The Citizens Committee of 
California, Inc., 1110 South Pomona Ave- 
nue, Fullerton, Calif.] 


As I began my term as a school district 
trustee, study in an area of current interest 
to the board would take me into the byways 
of education, some pleasant and some not 
so pleasant. These studies always involved 
reading; some were short stories and some 
became major adventures. Philosophers whom 
I had read and half-forgotten were revisited 
with great thoroughness, and dozens of the 
world’s great scholars through the ages whose 
thinking has contributed to educational 
development were read. The most reading, 
however, has consisted of the recent and 
current works of educational theorists and 
of those who are making the applications of 
those theories in the classroom. I have 
attended lectures without count, workshops, 
symposia, and conferences in many districts. 
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Campuses in this and other states were visited 
to see first hand how particular innovations 
were working, 

A constant theme in all the current writ- 
ings is change, how society is changing, how 
individuals are changing, and change and 
more change, An expression coming into use 
is “the cutting edge of change,” and the peo- 
ple on the cutting edge are the front-line 
innovators. Most of the change we see is 
being induced deliberately. 

So much of my study is of what is happen- 
ing on that cutting edge, and I have come to 
realize lately that much of my time is spent 
monitoring it, scanning it incessantly like 
a stereo radar. It is possible to anticipate 
what we will be seeing in education and 
what the probable effects on man will be. 
In a few minutes we will speak of some of 
these things. First, however, I wish to present 
an abbreviated picture of what has gone be- 
fore in school reform in this country. 

Beginning in the 1820's, we began to orga- 
nize state systems of public schools, consist- 
ing chiefly of grammar schools, Later, state- 
wide requirements were set up for attend- 
ance, courses of study, and certification of 
teachers. After 1874 the states included the 
high school in their systems, and by 1900 we 
had more public high schools than private 
academies. There was growing pressure to en- 
act laws requiring all children to attend 
public schools. In 1925 the Supreme Court 
ruled that no state can require all children to 
attend public schools, permitting the choice 
between public or private schools to remain 
with parents. 

Both public and private schools offered 
what we call traditional education, holding 
that schools exist primarily to transmit 
systematic knowledge, A large share of ele- 
mentary education was given to reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and the high school 
stressed the teaching of academic courses 
in history, English, mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages. Students were expect- 
ed to extend maximum effort to achieve high 
standards, 

Education in schools has three basic com- 
ponents: (1) the aims and purposes of edu- 
cation, (2) the courses offered and their con- 
tent, and (3) the process or method of in- 
struction, 

In this century traditional educational 
aims, content, and methods have been pro- 
foundly influenced by several innovations 
and philosophies. Some of the periods of re- 
form have been long and pervasive while 
others have presented themselves as mere 
fads. 

The first significant innovative phase was 
initiated by John Dewey and his colleagues. 
By 1905 Dewey had become the dominant 
voice in teacher education with his home 
base at Columbia University. Harvard and 
many of our other great universities adopted 
his philosophy. 

Dewey changed the aim, content, and 
methods of education. It is important to un- 
derstand why and how he changed the aim 
of our schools. He was a national socialist, 
promoting one hundred percent state control 
or ownership of property, of all means of 
production, whether capital, natural re- 
sources, or labor. He called it collectivism. 
In 1905 he organized the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, along with Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, Walter Lippmann, and W.E.B. 
Dubois. In 1921 the Society changed its 
name to the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and Dewey served as its president in 
1941. Its aim was to put teachers in the 
classroom who were collectivists, as well as 
ministers in the pulpits and leaders in the 
labor unions. In 1962 the League formed an 
action arm called the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Early in the century Dewey had formed the 
Progressive Education Association and the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. These two organizations were commit- 
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ted to the goal of collectivizing the United 
States. 

Dewey assigned to the schools a revolution- 
ary mission to reform society, including its 
economic system. This changed the aim of 
education, of course, from its traditional pur- 
pose. The chief instrument to accomplish 
this reform of our country was the use of 
social studies instead of the separate dis- 
ciplines of history, geography, economics, etc. 
By the 1930's the political climate was suit- 
able for their work, and social studies de- 
partments were formed in public schools in 
several important local systems in the 
United States. By the forties social studies 
had moved into the elementary schools. 

Included in this movement were many of 
the best minds of the country. They wrote 
volumes and lectured endlessly on the theme 
that the schools take an active part in build- 
ing a new social order, with a completely 
state-owned and operated economy. 

Having changed the aim of the schools, the 
content of education also underwent great 
changes. New textbooks were written and the 
old ones revised to present the collectivist 
aim. The third component of education, 
method, was also changed. There was em- 
phasis on life-adjustment of the student, 
learning by doing called the discovery 
method. 

It was a permissive approach and did for 
education what Spock did for child rearing. 

During and immediately following World 
War II, the emphasis on creating a new eco- 
nomic and social order in this country was 
expanded to include the entire globe. The 
whole world would be better off as a global 
collective and to achieve this a political 
mechanism of global government would be 
necessary. The global government would re- 
move the sovereignty of all countries. Even 
national boundaries would be erased. This 
expanded role of the schools is well stated in 
one textbook which reads “Allegiance to a 
nation is the biggest stumbling block to 
creation of international government, Na- 
tional boundaries and the concept of sover- 
eignty must be abolished. The quickest way 
to abolish .. . sovereignty is to condition the 
young to another and broader allegiance. 
Opinion favorable to international govern- 
ment will be developed in the social studies 
in the elementary school.” 

The teaching of geography is now used to 
break down the isolation of nation identity 
in the mind of the child, and develop in- 
stead a world sense. The social planners state 
that the attitudes brought to school by the 
child which are harmful to building world 
citizenship are “corrected” whenever possible 
and replaced with the “proper” attitudes 
simply by the wise use of geography in the 
classroom. 

A few months ago, I objected to the adop- 
tion of a series of textbooks in social studies 
for the elementary grades by the California 
State Board of Education. These books are 
geared to develop a readiness in the child for 
a global collectivist economy, under one gov- 
ernment. A newspaper reporter asked me if I 
didn’t think global government would be a 
good thing. My response was, of course, that 
it is the collectivism which I object to, 
whether on a world basis, in the United 
States, in California, or in a school district. 
Furthermore, it has been well established 
that world government could exist only as a 
collectivist state. 

In 1952 and '53 aroused public opinion 
against this abuse of the public schools put 
a crimp in the actions and statements of the 
social planners. Many individuals and orga- 
nizations went underground at that time, 
and did not surface again until the Supreme 
Court of the United States, itself populated 
mostly with collectivists, removed such laws 
as would curtail their actions. Since their re- 
surfacing in the sixties, we have all become 
familiar with the remarkable success in 
achieving their aim. 
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In 1955 the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion disbanded, and many educators passed 
by the movement for newer and more promis- 
ing methods of reform. It had been so perva- 
sive, however, that it has continued to be 
dominant over traditional education in the 
classroom and its philosophy, in fact, is in 
control of American education. The educa- 
tional theorists, textbooks writers, professors 
in our universities, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers, are unshamedly collectiv- 
ists. It is a fact which is taken for granted 
and little attention is now paid to the fact 
that their economic, political, and social phi- 
losophy is remaking and has already greatly 
remade our country. Charles Reich in his re- 
cent book “The Greening of America” says 
the social revolution of the new generation 
is so successful and complete that it lacks 
only the change in the political structure as 
its final act. In fact, our laws, institutions, 
and social structure are rapidly changing be- 
cause of the revolution of the new generation. 

After Dewey’s movement, the next era of 
reform has been marked by its innovations in 
methods of instruction. After Sputnik in 
1957, a sense of national urgency concerning 
our deficiencies in education elicited numer- 
ous innovative programs and techniques. 
These include the use of teaching machines, 
team teaching, television, non-graded classes, 
computers, etc, 

In the sixties, as innovations became more 
widely used, the federal government became 
interested in speeding up the development of 
new ways of teaching. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 provided 
one hundred million dollars to set up cen- 
ters which would develop exemplary school 
programs as models for use in the districts. 
‘Exemplary’ has been interpreted to mean 
innovative and experimental programs, and 
the centers, called centers for Programs to 
Advance Creativity in Education (PACE) 
have developed quite a volume of innova- 
tions. Once the experimental stage of a proj- 
ect is complete, the program is then exported 
to any district which wants it. It is sometimes 
the case that the project is still in the experi- 
mental stage when it is exported. More on 
this later. 

Team teaching, flexible scheduling, 
elimination of grade levels permitting stu- 
dents to move up the scale at their own 
speed, teaching machines, use of television, 
elimination of four-walled classrooms, etc., 
are innovations which relieved the rigid pro- 
grams and teaching practices in many 
schools. If these methods had been used to 
improve schools where traditional education 
is taught, I believe they would have achieved 
some real progress in the art of teaching, or 
at least they could have been given a fair 
trial. But we attempted to apply these new 
techniques to schools whose philosophy was 
inherently bad and all we accomplished was 
different ways of turning out a bad product. 

Even while these new practices are being 
adopted by an ever greater number of schools, 
other changes are being embossed upon the 
still new practices. 

Developing alongside these new teaching 
techniques is a new movement, the philoso- 
phy of which we need to understand. It is 
a concept of man which rejects nearly every 
previously held belief about man and his 
nature. It is this philosophy with which mil- 
lions of American parents came to logger- 
heads in the late sixties. The distress which 
it has created, coupled with the effects of 
Dewey’s collectivism, has placed our schools 
in jeopardy and their continued existence is 
questioned by educators and laymen alike. 
Because the radical applications of this new 
philosophy were introduced into the class- 
room at the same time many of the above 
innovations were introduced, parents have 
blamed the innovations for the resulting dif- 
ficulties, not realizing that it was to a great 
extent a new philosophical movement which 
caused the problem. 
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A few words about the historical develop- 
ment of this new movement will suffice. Sig- 
mund Freud, who died in 1939, had de- 
veloped the first great school in psychology 
and his theories of human behavior continue 
to dominate the field of psychology. He be- 
lieved that man is an animal and only an 
animal. He emphasized the influence of the 
unconscious mind on human behavior. His 
work was with the mentally disturbed, and he 
did not study the normal, healthy human 
being. 

The second force in psychology is referred 
to as the theory of behaviorism. Many men 
were associated with the development of this 
movement, but first is the name of John Wat- 
son who died in 1958. The behaviorists see 
man as merely another type of animal and 
emphasize external, environmental influ- 
ences in shaping human behavior. They are 
influenced by the work of the Russian scien- 
tist, Pavlov. Their research is strictly ob- 
jective, using the scientific approach in the 
study of man. 

Freud emphasized the inner drives of man, 
and the behaviorists relied on outer or en- 
vironmental influences to explain man’s be- 
havior. For several decades these two schools 
of thought have existed side by side, and both 
have profoundly affected education. 

A new school of psychology, called the 
Third Force, has emerged and is having a 
much greater influence on education than 
the first two schools. In fact, for many edu- 
cators today, the practice of this Third Force 
psychology in the classroom is what educa- 
tion is all about. 

The Third Force school, or Humanistic Psy- 
chology as it is also called, holds that man 
is not classified with the lower animals, that 
he is significantly different, and that he is 
capable of good behavior as well as bad. In- 
stead of using the mentally ill in its studies, 
healthy individuals are studied, the best of 
the species. Fully mature people are chosen, 
people who have achieved self-actualization. 
These people are intelligent, creative uncon- 
cerned with conformity if important princi- 
ples are involved, living beyond certain mores, 
humble yet enormously flexible, have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, have a low degree 
of self-conflict, are highly motivated, and 
have few problems of their own. They work 
to solve the problems of society. These self- 
actualizing people are few; they make up 
less than one percent of the population, 
and are described as the ‘growing tip’ of the 
human species. The psychologically healthy 
person is one who wants to do what is usually 
considered right and reasonable, that is, what 
he wants equates with what is right. 

The Third Force holds that man first ful- 
fills his physiological needs for food, shelter, 
sleep, etc. Only after these needs are met does 
he move on to fulfill his needs for safety. 
After he has secured himself, he tends next to 
fulfill his need for love and for esteem. Once 
these are met, he is motivated to meet his 
needs for self-actualization which are called 
growth needs. The person who fulfills these 
requirements is psychologically mature, and 
one of the ‘growing tip.’ 

The most prominent name in the move- 
ment and the man who unified the thinking 
of his colleagues is Abraham Maslow who was 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
at Brandeis University. When he died last 
June at 82, the Los Angeles Times reported 
that Maslow’s psychology formed the foun- 
dation for the National Training Laboratories 
of Washington, D.C., now called the Institute 
for Applied Behavioral Science as well as for 
Esalen and Synanon. Some of Maslow’s fellow 
founders of this movement in psychology are 
Carl Rogers of the Western Behavioral Sci- 
ences Institute at La Jolla; Willard Mainord, 
a psychologist who believes the patient must 
be made responsible and productive as the 
means to rid him of his mental disturbance; 
William Glasser, a psychiatrist who devel- 
oped Reality Therapy and who believes the 
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mental patient is morally responsible for his 
deviant behavior and can only be cured when 
he assumes responsibility for fulfilling his 
needs; and Herbert Otto, Gordon Allport, 
Abraham Low, Henry Link, and others. Sup- 
porters of the movement include Gardner 
Murphy, Erich Fromm, S. I. Hayakawa, advo- 
cates of Gestalt psychology and advocates of 
General Semantics. 

The application of the Third Force theories 
includes the human potential laboratories 
or growth centers such as Esalen Institute 
at Big Sur, California and the one hundred 
or more other such growth centers ,T-groups, 
encounter groups, therapeutic communities 
such as Synanon, Reality Therapy, and in- 
numerable other applications in churches, 
businesses, and especially in the schools. The 
object, so the practitioners say, is to aid the 
businessman or the child to achieve his 
growth needs and thereby become self- 
actualized. 

I am not arguing with the use of some of 
the Third Force principles in the treatment 
of the mentally ILL. Some of its basic as- 
sumptions in the area of mental illness as 
medically defined are valid and I support 
them. However, I do not agree with applying 
these principles to the healthy individual 
in the manner in which they are being ap- 
plied today. Pictorial articles describing ther- 
apy for well individuals at growth centers 
such as Esalen depict the activities as disso- 
lute, degenerative, and certainly not designed 
to develop the individual but to degrade him. 
Books and articles on the subject have ap- 
peared by the thousands, including medical, 
psychological and educational journals. 

Applications of Third Force principles in 
the classroom is what concerns us tonight, 
and we will describe this in some detail. What 
this movement has done to the classroom, 
I call ‘new education.’ Over the past two 
years, I have catalogued in some detail those 
conditions now prevalent in education which 
derive from the Third Force influence, either 
directly or indirectly. In most educational 
journals one-half of any one issue is devoted 
to promoting programs applying Third Force 
principles. Please bear in mind that in the 
classroom these principles are being applied 
to healthy minds, not disturbed minds. Let 
us look at some of the occurring changes. 

As mentioned earlier, Dr. William Glasser 
is a psychiatrist and one of the founders of 
the Third Force in psychology. He argues that 
Freud's psychoanalysis is too time consum- 
ing and yields too few successes with mental 
patients. He developed a new approach in 
treatment called Reality Therapy, which was 
first tested in the Ventura School for Girls, 
a California institution for alcoholics, dope 
addicts, prostitutes, thieves, and convicts of 
more serious crimes. He was very pleased with 
the results and decided it would be bene- 
ficial to utilize his approach in the schools 
to prevent delinquent behavior from devel- 
oping when the child is still young. Delin- 
quency almost equates with failure in school, 
he believes, and his object is to prevent this 
failure, 

Dr. Glasser describes life prior to 1950 as 
a survival society, a society in which it was 
necessary for large numbers of persons to 
work to survive. He believes that most per- 
sons do not have to work for a living today. 
and that children. because of our affluence, 
are not concerned with their own survival. 
The government will take care of people's 
needs, This has produced an identity society, 
in which children are no longer searching for 
a goal. but for a role. he says. This search for 
a role or identity is now the primary need 
of human beings. he believes. Our schools 
are out of phase because they fail to recog- 
nize the children’s identity needs. Schools are 
still emphasizing achievement, the gaining of 
knowledge, teaching children how to make 
a living when they grow up. and reaching 
goals, all of which were admirable aims for 
the survival society when people did work for 
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a living. But now, the school must change 
its function to enable the child to identify 
himself as worthwhile, Dr. Glasser has 
decided. 

What is happening in the schools where 
Dr. Glasser’s principles are employed? He 
believes education has three components: 
involvement, relevance and thinking, as op- 
posed to the traditional triad of aim, con- 
tent, and method. 

How does he provide involvement? The 
most heavily weighted aspect of his theory 
is the class meeting, held once daily at the 
primary level and once weekly at the secon- 
dary level. The most effective class meeting 
is a circular arrangement with the teacher 
and students sitting in a tight circle. 

These class meetings are of three types, 
The meeting acts first as a problem solving 
group to strengthen the child’s coping be- 
havior. The class discusses any difficulty it 
wishes, and problems of the home are eligible 
for discussion. The conclusions arrived at are 
to afford peer group control of behavior of 
the individual students. The teacher stresses 
that there are no right answers, no constant 
truths, and no constant moral principles. Dr. 
Glasser’s definition of morality is 180 degrees 
out of phase with the moral concepts of 
Western man, with the Biblical religions, 
both Jewish and Christian, and with most 
beliefs held by the mainstream of our society. 
Much of the literature refers to these class 
meetings as psychotherapy. 

The class meeting acts also as a problem 
solving group to discipline students who have 
misbehaved. Dr. Glasser says there should 
be no reluctance to name names and bring 
the difficulty into the open, as the children 
discus; the misdeed. Children will often be- 
come very personal, talking about subjects 
ordinarily considered private, but Dr. Glasser 
says parents exhibit too much anxiety about 
such things. 

The second type of class meeting is the 
open-ended discussion, where any item of 
relevance is treated. The teacher is not look- 
ing for factual answers, or for solutions to 
social problems. The students discuss, and 
no conclusions are reached. These discussions 
include the draft, the pill, abortion, family 
planning, urban renewal, oll slicks, etc. 

The third type of class meeting is termed 
educational diagnostic and is an effort by 
teachers to see how well children are relating 
their education to real-life situations. They 
have been prepared for social and political 
action by the open-ended discussions, as we 
shall see in a moment, and this class meeting 
is designed to determine how well the chil- 
dren have been reoriented. 

The teacher must develop great expertise 
in handling the class. To keep a discussion 
going she asks personal and specific ques- 
tions. She may ask “Is your mother bored? Is 
your father bored? Is school work always 
boring?” Family-life education is important 
for discussion, 

Morality should be discussed. A balance 
must be struck between complete honesty 
and what the community will bear, Dr. Glas- 
ser says. Elementary pupils understand early 
in life that we really live in two worlds: the 
world of pretense, where we spout moral 
values, and the world of reality, where we pay 
as little attention to them as possible, he 
states. Children know how phony the world 
is, he concludes. 

Concerning his next component of educa- 
tion, Dr. Glasser says relevance is brought to 
the classroom by suspending the usual sub- 
ject matter and substituting discussions of 
the emotionally-laden social issues which 
face man today. Discussions should take place 
on such subjects as love, marriage, sexual 
relationships, the Vietnam war, abortion, the 
pill, family planning, lobbying, taxes, zoning, 
the draft, pollution, friendship, etc. This be- 
gins in elementary school. 

On the subject of his third component of 
education, thinking, Dr. Glasser believes edu- 
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cation has downgraded the thinking and the 
creative capacities of the student. The prob- 
lem-solving aspect of educating the student 
has been ignored. We need thinking in the 
classroom, especially thinking about the 
great problems facing man today, as indi- 
cated earlier. He would have the class solve 
these problems before the students have re- 
ceived any valid information on the sub- 
ject. As one mother described it last year, 
“The students sit around in circles exchang- 
ing uninformed opinions.” When they are 
through, they believe they have come up with 
something valid. 

Dr. Glasser believes that education’s em- 
phasis on imparting knowledge to the stu- 
dent has been very destructive ... what we 
should have done was to teach the student to 
think and solve problems. The inquiry meth- 
od of learning must be used, almost exclu- 
sively, a method wherein the curriculum 
consists of an investigation of timely prob- 
lems. For this purpose Dr. Glasser eliminates 
textbooks and the class uses relevant, low- 
priced paperbacks, newspaper articles, and 
material from such periodicals as “Life” and 
“Look” magazines. When the student ac- 
cumulates data on a social problem from 
these random sources, he evaluates the data 
and tries to draw conclusions of his own. The 
accumulated knowledge of Western civiliza- 
tion which he would have received through 
good textbooks is now denied him, and he is 
thrown into a morass of material most of 
which is not objective and presents one point 
of view—that of the collectivist. It is designed 
to alienate him from his heritage, and from 
his parents’ point of view. 

Using textbooks and lectures to impart 
knowledge has produced certainty, truth, cor- 
rectness, and memory for the student, says 
Dr. Glasser, and these are enemies of think- 
ing. Either we impart knowledge so that the 
student has truth and right answers, or we 
permit the student to think. The two are 


mutually exclusive. Learning facts promotes 


isolation (development of the individual) 
rather than involvement (development of the 
group man). By eliminating the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, the student will be freed 
to become involved in relevant matters, and 
we can translate that to mean social and 
political action. One advocate of Dr. Glasser’s 
concepts stated to me recently that this ap- 
proach will produce great social change in 
our country, and might involve violence by 
thwarted students who have been oriented 
to social change in the classroom. He felt 
such violence would be fully justified. 

To prevent failure children must be taught 
to tolerate uncertainty, and Dr. Glasser 
states: “. . . we have to let students know 
there are no right answers, and we have to 
let them see that there are many alterna- 
tives to certainty and right answers.” Again, 
“The truth does not make much difference 
basically,” and “It is very unfortunate that 
we get so concerned that what we teach is 
certain and correct.” 

Dr. Glasser believes that using grades as 
a yardstick for achievement produces most 
failures. Scholastic achievement is not the 
proper function of schools today and to 
measure a child's achievement interferes 
with his identifying his role and establish- 
ing his self-worth. Objective tests have been 
very harmful to children. Since there are no 
textbooks and no formalized systematic sub- 
ject matter studied in the class, there is not 
much reason for testing. He recommends a 
pass-superior, no failure grading system. 

The belief that knowledge is tentative and 
that there are no constant truths or absolutes 
pervades most of American education to- 
day. If there is any one thing which causes 
parents to lose faith in our schools, this 
must be it. 

Dr. Glasser is concerned about the number 
of students who became failures in school 
and are damaged for life by the effects. This 
is a constant concern of mine. What we have 
done to the school child through the years in 
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the form of poor methods is enough to stunt 
the best students, and we must eliminate 
these damaging practices. But sensitizing the 
children with an unnatural therapy is not the 
answer. If we want to change our practices 
and techniques, then we must work at the 
level of the teachers and the teacher colleges 
where they receive their training. Third Force 
principles have not improved education: they 
have replaced education. So much for Dr. 
Glasser. 

An important aspect of the Third Force 
practice in the schools has to do with chang- 
ing the children’s attitudes. The assumption 
is that if students’ attitudes are signif- 
icantly changed, the result will be a changed 
society. These programs are now reaching out 
to re-educate parents, with pre-tests and 
post-tests to determine how successfully 
their attitudes were affected. 

The Self-Enhancing Education program 
called SEE is designed to accomplish just 
that. It works with both the students and the 
parents. One of the objects for the children is 
to discover who they are. We hear a lot these 
days about the fact that our young people are 
asking, “Who am I?” 

Parents are saying that our children knew 
who they were before Benjamin Spock, John 
Dewey, and the therapy people presently 
swarming our schools came along. 

The process of sensitizing a child involves 
three steps: unfreezing his values and stand- 
ards, changing the child by giving him dif- 
ferent standards and a different conception 
of who he is, and thirdly, refreezing, to lock 
the child into the new self. He is then sup- 
posed to be a self-actualizing person. After 
the re-freezing is accomplished, it is impos- 
sible for the child to communicate with the 
conventional person, including his parents. 
He operates on a different wave length, and 
though in conversation he will use the same 
words he formerly used, the meanings of 
these words to him will be entirely different 
from their meaning as understood by his 
parents. The child is fully sensitized. It is 
important to understand that sensitivity 
training occurs overtly in seminars and work- 
shops specifically for that purpose, but more 
generally it can occur covertly in the every- 
day experience of the classroom. A great deal 
of sensitization occurs via television. Many 
newspaper reporters and editors are sensi- 
tized, without having had formal marathon 
sessions, T-groups, or whatever. I think it 
is in order to state also that most textbook 
writers today are sensitized, as are many, 
many teachers. The traditional teacher is 
battling for his very life in a system which 
can no longer communicate with him. 

In an attempt to re-establish communica- 
tion between parents or other adults and 
teen-agers, the University of California offers 
courses for these adults to retread them in 
the ways of the new mentality of the youth. 
The theory is that after these courses, 
parents and children can converse again. 

It is when the student enters junior high 
school that he is bombarded with textbooks, 
lectures, films, pamphlets, and periodicals 
which are at odds with what he has been 
taught by his family concerning capitalism, 
religion, and the whole scope of his heritage. 
He is daily confronted with a view which is 
in conflict with his own standards and values. 
Most students are absorbed almost by os- 
mosis into the new thinking process; only a 
few escape. The one who continues to iden- 
tify with his home training is subjected to 
ridicule by his peers and to pressure by the 
teacher, 

Most all social studies textbooks pub- 
lished today state in the preface and in the 
teachers’ manual that it is necessary for 
the child to unlearn his old values; he comes 
to school damaged by the concepts he has 
received during the first five years of life, 
and requires mental healing. Educators are 
now saying that if they can have the child for 
two years before he reaches kindergarten, 
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they can so affect his value system that 
the child will not depart from it when he 
grows up. If they cannot have him before 
kindergarten, the next best thing is to undo, 
at as early an age as possible, the damage 
done to him in his home environment. 
Seventh grade is considered much too late 
to begin this process of retraining. For this 
reason, the social scientists have moved into 
the elementary level to write textbooks. The 
new series of books for kindergarten through 
fourth grade by Paul Brandwein adopted by 
the State of California a few months ago 
has the express purpose of unfreezing the 
child’s home-taught values at an early age. 
These books will be in use this fall. 

For the last several parents have found it 
difficult if not impossible, to communicate 
with their teen-age youngsters, chiefly be- 
cause their children had been reoriented in 
the classroom. Now parents should expect 
to find alienation from their elementary 
school age children as well. 

The modes used in the classroom which 
reflect the Third Force influence are myriad, 
and cannot be discussed here. Teams of ex- 
perts moving out from the universities and 
colleges into the school districts bring un- 
believable programs designed to affect the 
children’s psyches, not to teach them any- 
thing. This constant remolding and tamper- 
ing with the minds of the children in very 
damaging ways is the way of life in many 
school districts today. Developmental labora- 
tories are maintained by some districts to 
churn out their own devices to experiment 
with the children and help them to relate to 
their changed world. There are thousands of 
such things going on with teaming fervor all 
over the country. They are not proved tech- 
niques, but replaced in the classroom with 
great facility, with school boards asking no 
questions and refusing to listen to the plead- 
ings of parents. As stated earlier, I have cata- 
logued thousands of such programs under 
the heading “new education.” A large portion 
of these programs, modes, and techniques 
are directly from Dr. Glasser. Many schools 
not using the Glasser principles in their en- 
tirety are using certain portions, in varying 
stages of progression. Large numbers of such 
programs are emanating from the PACE cen- 
ters mentioned earlier. 

Some scholars in education who live and 
work on the thin line of education’s fron- 
tier, on that cutting edge, if you will, have 
pioneered an even newer and truly radical 
reform movement in education which is tak- 
ing hold at a surprising rate. It has grown 
out of and certainly reflects in large part the 
Third Force movement in psychology. “Radi- 
cal” means going to the root, and indicates 
a genuine and complete departure from pres- 
ent theories and practices in education. 
These reformers refer to themselves as radi- 
cal in this sense. They dismiss the innova- 
tions in method such as team teaching, non- 
grading, and teaching machines, as mere 
patches on cracked plaster. The thinking 
of these reformers is exemplified by Good- 
man, Friedenberg, Henry and McLuhan. 
These men are not critics of educational in- 
stitutions in the usual sense, simply because 
they are not interested in schooling as such. 
They tell us they are not even interested in 
learning as such, but in growth, dignity, 
autonomy, freedom, and the development 
of the full range of human potentialities. 
These thinkers strongly condemn what they 
term America’s sick society, its competitive 
spirit, its debased culture, its suppression of 
minority groups, its racism and imperialism, 
and its lack of compassion for the wretched 
within its own boundaries and the rest of 
the world. They blame the school for the 
existence of these conditions, and believe the 
schools engage mostly in miseducation. They 
believe we would be far better off without 
schools of any kind than to continue the 
way we are. They would not give a cent to 
continue education as it is now established, 
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but would dismantle the entire system and 
reconstruct it along radically different lines, 
using Third Force principles, including most 
of Glasser’s. Let us take a look. 

They believe that up to age twelve there is 
no point in having formal subjects or pre- 
arranged curriculum. It makes no difference 
what a child learns at this age so long as he 
keeps on learning. Any benevolent grownup, 
even if he is illiterate, can teach an eight- 
year-old anything he wants to know. The only 
training the teacher would need would be in 
group therapy. What ever is useful of our 
kindergarten through grade eight curriculum 
can be learned in four months by a normal 
child of twelve. Schools can be small, with 
28 or 30 children and can meet in any store 
front, church basement, or housing project. 
Four grownups would be needed; a teacher, 
a housewife who can cook, a college senior, 
and a school dropout of teen-age. The cost 
would be less than today’s public school. Most 
students would not go to high school but 
would go to work. The 15% who want aca- 
demic study would go to a small academy 
instead of a high school (there would be no 
high schools) and there they would prepare 
for college board examinations. Three teach- 
ers would suffice, one in physical sciences, 
one in social sciences, and one in humanities, 
for the 60 students in each academy. A stu- 
dent can be ready for college in three years 
by spending 3 hours a day in the classroom. 

The radicals agree that the idea of the 
liberal arts college is to refine character and 
citizenship, but they say it does not come 
off that way. Some nice friendships are 
formed but ivied clubhouses are not necessary 
for this purpose. Paul Goodman states that 
young men learn more about the theory and 
practice of government by resisting the draft 
than they ever learned in Political Science 
412. 

According to George Leonard, education 
will be more concerned with training the 
senses and perceptions than with stuffing 
brains. Developing the mind will be de- 
emphasized; developing the capacity to en- 
joy sensations will be paramount. Experi- 
mental institutes are now working out new 
ways to educate people's neglected capacities 
to relate, to feel, to sense, to create, empha- 
sizing man's physical, sensual makeup. The 
new school in Leonard's view will be unstruc- 
tured and students will move freely through 
this place of learning, whether it be a room, 
a building, or a cluster of buildings. 

The ghetto school will be a community 
center where the citizens come for recreation, 
and for art, music and drama activities. They 
come to the school to work out community 
policy on housing, traffic, health, police, etc., 
and for welfare activities. The school solves 
problems not only for the student but also 
for the citizen and the entire community. 
The County of Los Angeles Commission on 
Human Relations has worked out something 
of this sort recently by developing its pro- 
posed Community Advisory Committees. 
Each school would have its own advisory 
group of citizens. In the ghetto school situ- 
ation, the radical reformers will educate 
parents as well as students. Parents will be 
tested before and after their schooling to 
determine what changes took place. 

Edgar Friedenberg believes that compul- 
sory education until late adolescence is ter- 
ribly wrong, and that a child should arrange 
his education for himself, if he wants it. 
He should choose the school he desides. Mr. 
Friedenberg believes we will have to provide 
residential schools for students whose homes 
are wretched and lack sufficient nutrition. 
These boarding schools present one danger, 
he believes; they might become totalitarian. 

A description of one of the new schools as 
proposed by the radical school reformers will 
be helpful at this point. Many or most stu- 
dents arrive early and proceed to their class- 
rooms. There is no opening bell. Some read, 
write, paint, play music, and some take care 
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of pets. The teacher comes in unobtrusively 
and begins working with students. There 
is little organized activity for the entire 
class to perform together. Some work on 
math or reading in a small group, but for 
the most part children are on their own, 
moving about and talking quite freely. The 
children come to the teacher at her desk 
for help, but more often she is moving about 
the classroom, listening to children read, 
asking questions, advising on projects and 
helping where needed. The hallways are full 
of children putting up displays of paintings 
and graphs, or collections of many sorts. 
There are plenty of nails and boards, and I 
assume, hammers. 

In one corner is a library nook where chil- 
dren read or look at books. There are no 
formal reading lessons and the child learns 
to read at random, in the same fashion he 
learned to talk by random encounter when 
he was two. If two children are reading aloud 
in the library nook, the better reader will 
correct the mistakes of the other, and so 
they learn. Much free writing is produced. 
No assignments are made, but the children 
write from natural desire, whether stories, 
poems, or just sentences. There are no indi- 
vidual desks, and no assigned places. The 
room is about the size of the conventional 
classroom, and has about 35 to 40 students. 
There are tables about the room for different 
kinds of activities: art, water and sand play, 
and number work. The number tables have 
many number lines with numbers marked 
on them so that children learn to count and 
to reason in math. They have weights and 
measures, and odd things to count. 

The room has a play corner with dolls and 
furniture for playing house. Puppet theaters 
are everywhere, and the puppets are home- 
made. There is no difference in the school 
day between any of the subjects—in fact the 
new school may have no subjects at all. Text- 
books are eliminated at the outset. 

There is never a spelling lesson. As the 
child comes upon each new word by accident, 
he writes that word in his own dictionary 
notebook, and having internalized the word, 
ergo, he can spell it in the future. When the 
child is well on his writing, some grammar 
and spelling are introduced but not as sepa- 
rate subjects. They are mentioned as ways 
to say what the child wants to say in a 
more efficient way. The children write spon- 
taneously and only on a topic which occurs 
to them. 

In the new school the role of the teacher 
herself is vastly changed. She is a facilitator 
of learning, a conditioner of attitudes, rather 
than an imparter of knowledge. Children 
learn from models and the teacher is a model 
learner, The radical school reformers state we 
are so flooded these days with the elaborate 
formulations of experts that we have lost 
sight of the underlying simplicity of things, 
one of which is that children learn best from 
other children. They believe teachers should 
get out of the way of children so that learn- 
ing can take place. The role of one child is 
that of learner model for another child. 

The informal conditions of the classroom 
make it difficult for the teacher to keep a 
record of the child’s progress. A detailed his- 
tory is kept of each child's path, and these 
histories make a report card look like a swin- 
die, teachers in these new schools report. 
There are no examinations given and school 
attendance is voluntary. we 

The new school is designed to eliminate the 
dehumanization of the public school system 
as we know it, we are told. Each school is 
autonomous, being operated at the pleasure 
of the parents and the teacher. There is no 
school board, no administrators. 

The unstructured class described here is 
still too conventional for some of the radical 
reformers. There is not even a classroom as 
such in some schools. The students go about 
with the teacher through the town and near- 
by countryside to become familiar with the 
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social geography of their community. They 
visit the slums, the city hall, courts, study 
ecological hazards, methods of food produc- 
tion, transportation, etc. Parents serve as 
teacher assistants or as foster teachers. 

The radical school reformers believe the 
new school will produce a society with no 
poverty, no racial conflict, no ugly individ- 
ualism, no private property. 

An example of their condemnation of our 
present situation is a statement of Jules 
Henry who says: “If all through school the 
young were provoked to question the Ten 
Commandments, the sanctity of revealed reli- 
gion, the foundations of patriotism, the profit 
motive, the two-party system, monogamy, 
the laws of incest, and so on, we would have 
more creativity than we could handle.” Of 
course, I feel his argument is invalid. There 
are quite a few million young Americans 
today who have questioned some of these 
very things, and they were provoked to ques- 
tion’ them by the classroom teacher. The re- 
sult has been damage both to the student and 
to society. 

During the last few days I have had the oc- 
casion to talk with two colleagues of Dr. 
Maslow, the chief mentor of the Third Force 
in psychology, and they believe some at- 
tempted applications of his theories are dis- 
tortions and off the track. The state Dr. Mas- 
low would not recommend an unstructured 
school such as we have been describing, that 
he recognized the failures of sensitivity train- 
ing before he died, and that some applica- 
tions of his works are not at all what he had 
in mind. This is not borne out by recent 
reports, which indicate he continued until 
his death to contribute his time to the de- 
velopment of what I consider harmful prac- 
tices growing out of his theories. 

Some of the reforms being implemented 
by the radical educators are based on very 
valid criticisms of our cystem. Some of the 
changes can be effective in creating internal 
motivation and in developing a love of learn- 
ing. Some of the thinking, however, is based 
on misconceptions about the basic nature of 
man. Conventional education is accused of 
meddling with human nature and of trying 
to make it into something which it is not. 
The same charge must be made of some of 
the reforms of the radical educators. Human 
nature cannot be changed, and attempts to 
do so can create a monster. 

Bertrand Russell disagreed with his friend 
John Dewey on the use of the method of dis- 
covery approach to learning. Russell believed 
that accumulation of knowledge is neces- 
sary, that the great pool of knowledge handed 
down in any one discipline must be sought 
by the student who wants to be educated, 
that study takes hard work and consistent 
application, that knowledge for its own sake 
is justified, and that if the student does not 
study of his own volition, he may need to be 
spanked to achieve the purpose. I am not an 
admirer of much of Russell's work, and this 
from him, is an amazing statement. Many 
great minds have brought their thinking to 
bear on this subject of learning, and perhaps 
the answer lies somewhere between the au- 
thoritarian approach and some of the valid 
reforms. In any case, the traditional aim or 
purpose of education must remain the same. 

There are several areas of interest in edu- 
cation today which I would like to discuss 
at random. We will touch upon each area in 
staccato fashion, not attempting to unify 
them in any way. 

One is the matter of relevant education. 
We touched on this topic earlier, and found 
that it involves replacing the subject mat- 
ter with discussion of social issues which 
concern our country today. The subjects dis- 
cussed closely parallel the several phases of 
the protest movement which began in 1954 
with civil rights. Racial equality consumed 
several years and gave way to the poverty 
phase. After poverty came the free speech, 
sexual freedom, and academic freedom 
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putsch, then the anti-war phase, followed by 
ecology, women's liberation, and now homo- 
sexual liberation. As these issues are tackled 
in the social studies classroom, English class, 
or art class, the student’s education is said 
to be relevant. Teachers did not wait for Dr. 
Glasser to come along before they made their 
classrooms relevant. Relevant education has 
been going on for several years, moving from 
the college down to the high school, the 
junior high school, and now the elemen- 
tary grades. Relevancy in the classroom has 
produced several million young people whose 
way of life and actions are destructive to our 
society and to the human spirit. More than 
fifty percent of our population is now under 
twenty-five years of age. This is more than 
one hundred million persons. What future 
have our schools carved out for these young 
people, as they enter the adult world, and 
what future for those who follow them, what 
future for the human race? 

Let us look at the use of medication ad- 
ministered to normal children to help them 
perform better in school. Drugs, at the sug- 
gestion and sometimes demand of school au- 
thorities, are now used on upward of three 
million students in schools in the United 
States for such reasons as problems with 
learning, overactivity, assumed hyperkinesis, 
minimal brain damage, and to achieve be- 
havioral change, memory lengthening, and 
attention-span lengthening. The number of 
children on drugs could grow to four mil- 
lion, Congress was told in September. One 
school district has reported 35% of its stu- 
dents on such medication. The National In- 
stitute of Health has given grants to provide 
behavior-modifying drugs, and physicians 
to administer those drugs, to local school 
districts. Representative Cornelius Gallagher 
of New Jersey held hearings in September to 
determine the extent of the practice, what 
persons in Washington were promoting the 
practice, and what role the NEA will take in 
the furtherance of the practice. 

As we increase the use of experimentation 
with drugs to improve the personality of 
the child, a report in the NEA Journal states 
that “the basic role of the teacher will 
change noticeably. Ten years hence it should 
be more accurate to term him a learning 
clinician. This title is intended to convey 
the idea that schools are becoming clinics 
whose purpose is to provide individualized 
psychosocial treatment for the students, thus 
increasing his value both to himself and to 
society.” This statement was made two years 
ago. The state of Hawaii adopted a master 
plan for its schools two years ago which calls 
for its children to become the objects of 
biochemical research. The Hawaii plan also 
incluues the use of chemical memory transfer 
when the technique is available for their use. 
In the last few months we find symposia 
being offered in colleges for the purpose of 
explaining to those attending just what is 
happening in the area of the biomedical and 
cybernetic revolution. Literature promoting 
these symposia is most interesting to read. 
Already we are far advanced in the use of 
microcircultry permitting multichannel re- 
mote control brain stimulation and record- 
ing in animals. The literature predicts that 
in this decade we could easily tilt irreversibly 
toward a totally controlled optimized elec- 
tro-hierarchical society. 

Ancther matter which Americans should 
be following with concern is the rapidly de- 
veloping reality for the school for children 
two to five years of age. In the opening days 
of his administration in 1969, President 
Nixon established the Office of Child Develop- 
ment out of which grew plans for the con- 
struction of a large number of day care cen- 
ters for the child under kindergarten age of 
five. These centers are planned not only for 
children whose mothers work, but for all 
children from two to five. As noted earlier, 
the people working in these government pro- 
grams want to have access to the child at 
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this early age, before he has had a chance 
to learn the wrong things from his parents. 
The maladaptive behavioral patterns devel- 
oped at home can thus be prevented, they 
contend. This eliminates the necessity of the 
unlearning process when the child enters 
regular school. By the time he reaches 
kindergarten, his thought processes will have 
been directed away from traditional values 
and the child will not need sensitivity train- 
ing at a later age. This will save everyone 
@ lot of trouble. Whereas child care centers 
in the past have been custodial or baby-sit- 
ting facilities, the new centers will be learn- 
ing centers. The NEA states that when the 
centers begin -to operate on a wide scale, 
educators will assume a formal responsibility 
for children when they reach the age of two. 

As was to be expected, when the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
met in Washington last December, one of 
the important matters to come before the 
conference was the establishment of these 
child care centers. Great urgency was as- 
signed to the program. It would cost between 
six and ten billion dollars a year to operate 
the centers, and I do not know how many 
billions for construction, A system of child 
advocates will probably be established this 
year, with one advocate to represent children 
at the national level, one at each state level, 
and one for each community. The advocates 
would be responsible for policy-making and 
enforcement for all persons under twenty- 
one, and the system would guarantee every 
infant seven new rights which we will not 
take time to enumerate here. The advocate 
would stand as “protector” between parent 
and child. 

There is more and more being said about 
developing the kibbutz (and this word is 
used) for American children, and the idea 
already has the backing of some congress- 
men. As in the communal settlement in 
Israel, the kubbutz house here would take 
the child at an early age, even at birth in 
some instances, and the child would be 
reared by the state. Elizabeth Koontz, presi- 
dent of the NEA in 1968 and named head of 
the new network of child care centers by 
President Nixon, is pushing for the establish- 
ment of this sort of arrangement for chil- 
dren, The kibbutz has the backing of numer- 
ous influential people. 

The fading importance of the printed word 
as the most used mode of communication in 
education is being stepped up. The use of 
books and other printed modes (the use of 
printed words) is decreasing in importance 
daily as non-print multimedia receive more 
emphasis in education. Non-print multi- 
media include television, films, film-strips, 
recorders and tapes, radio, and telephone. 
We must contemplate the import of ignoring 
the printed word. If you cannot read, you can 
only do what you are told. One textbook says: 
“The alphabet and the print technology have 
fostered and encouraged the development of 
the individual. Electric technology (such as 
television) in today’s communications proc- 
esses encourages involvement and unifica- 
tion of persons. 

The older training of observations has be- 
come quite irrelevant in this new time. Tech- 
nology which was produced by the scientific 
method is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past, and we have turned our backs on ma- 
chinery of the industrial age. I assume you 
grasp the significance of this statement, that 
the day of science and its resulting tech- 
nology is on its way out, that students will 
be discouraged from studying the sciences 
and engineering. One other brief quote from 
a high school senior problems class: ‘Social 
action can consume our energies and our 
time now, because it is no longer necessary 
for us to be overly concerned with a liveli- 
hood.” The impetus is to regress toward a 
more primitive society, toward tribalism,. Our 
standard of living has eliminated the neces- 
sity for worrying about fulfilling the basic 
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needs, and we can move on to fulfill the 
growth needs to become self-actualized, 
Somehow, in the minds of educators, these 
growth needs come to be equated with work- 
ing in the ghetto, on problems of pollution, 
on changing our institutions, etc. 

According to the Executive Secretary of the 
California School Boards Association, man is 
a verb, not a noun. This kind of thinking is 
going into the making of the new school. 
Think about it. Man is a verb, not a noun. 

Expect some talk in the coming months 
about the government billeting children in 
homes of strangers for the purpose of placing 
them in a neighborhood with a high socio- 
economic background, and for the purpose 
of achieving forced integration of races. 

In his report on urban education submit- 
ted to the President last year, Wilson Riles 
stated that the role of the federal govern- 
ment in education in the future would be in 
social action thrusts. Our new state super- 
intendent supports the idea of billeting and 
his assumptions about the role and purpose 
of the school are completely foreign to tradi- 
tional education. 

The idea of compulsory re-education of 
parents is growing, regardless of whether the 
parent already has a fine normal education. 
This new thrust will reach into the home 
and determine what and how the parents 
teach the child until he is five years old. This 
will involve impressment into the service of 
the government for the purpose of educat- 
ing the infant and small child, right in the 
home, in a manner determined by the gov- 
ernment. Look for much more on this in the 
near future. 

Some high schools in California have elim- 
inated all textbooks. Instead of textbooks 
the teachers use packets of material which 
they put together. These packets may con- 
tain articles from the press, essays by cur- 
rent educators, politicians, and bureaucrats, 
and articles from such periodicals as Life and 
Look magazines. If they choose, the teach- 
ers may order the packets ready made from 
lesson plan banks. These include the Learn- 
ing Activity Package called LAP’s from Flor- 
ida, packets from I.P.I. in Pittsburgh, another 
from Duluth, and a popular one in California 
called Unipac in Santa Ana. These packets, 
whether ordered from a bank or prepared by 
the teachers themselves, are not seen or read 
by the board of education or the adminis- 
trators, or parents. 

Prior to two years ago, the term ‘change 
agent’ was seldom heard. Since then educa- 
tional journals, school documents, govern- 
ment documents from the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington and from the Depart- 
ment of Education in Sacramento, and even 
books used in graduate study in education, 
are replete with the term ‘change agent.’ 
Innovators assume that the educational 
change they are pushing is good, and that 
the only stumbling block to its adoption by 
a school district is resistance by a school 
board or the teachers. A person is trained in 
certain leadership techniques and placed in 
the target area to aid in the adoption of in- 
novation, to accomplish change. He is called 
the change agent. Some counties in the 
state, perhaps all, have worked out a routine 
procedure to be followed by the change agent 
in implementing the innovation. 

The procedure to be used in overcoming 
the resistance to change by the people of 
five foint counties in Northern California is 
most interesting to read. It is a document 
about half an inch thick and I will read a 
few lines from the last section. “The quality 
of leadership by a change agent is directly 
related to the rate of adoption of an in- 
novation.” “Use those principles best suited 
to each type of audience...” (board, 
teachers, students). “Times of stress are pro- 
pitious for rumors.” “A crisis speeds innova- 
tion.” Innovators are perceived as deviants.” 
“Innovators perceive themselves as deviants.” 
The board, teachers, and parents need to 
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know who the change agent is. It may be a 
board member, administrator, teacher, com- 
munity leader, or an organization. Dr. John 
Goodlad, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education at UCLA, and one of the top in- 
novators in the country, wrote in “The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal” that the single 
school is the most strategic unit to act as a 
change agent. Dr. Goodlad’s work is to help 
develop innovations and to devise ways for 
implementing them in the country’s schools. 

Literature from Washington states that 
groups can be used as change agents in edu- 
cation, and that the most effective ones for 
this purpose are the chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, and on occasion, the YMCA 
and YWCA. A plan for the new school in 
North Dakota states that the teacher is the 
change agent for the purpose of achieving 
radical school reform in that state. 

The movement toward compulsory national 
service is growing. Having finished high 
school, the young person would spend two 
years in forced service, mostly in areas of 
social reform. Work would include helping 
in the ghetto, child care centers, paraprofes- 
sionals in the schools, and even service 
abroad in organizations such as the Peace 
Corps. Those choosing to accept military 
draft or who would enlist in the armed 
forces would, of course, not be placed in 
national service. National service would 
apply to both our young men and young 
women. 

A study which has been most time con- 
suming is that of the new Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budget System for California 
schools. It is called PPBS, and its sole func- 
tion is to rebotize the population of the 
United States—of the world for that matter, 
because operational models of the system are 
already being exported to countries abroad. 
We lack the time even to scratch the surface 
in describing PPBS, but suffice it to say that 
it is an agonizingly sophisticated endeavor by 
use of esoteric mathematical formulations to 
standardize and average out every child who 
is subjected to its use. If fully implemented 
within one generation we will have a na- 
tion of unbelievably uncreative, immobilized, 
insensitive, and unnatural inhabitants, all 
under the control of the very, very few talent- 
ed elite who, of course, do not permit them- 
selves to be processed through the system. 
Sounds incredible. A search into the system’s 
meaning and beginnings lead back into 
higher and higher mathematics to some of 
the world’s great mathematical minds of last 
century, whose formulae on mathematical 
probabilities have been applied in this cen- 
tury to the manipulating of humans. Its 
study has been the most fascinating adven- 
ture I have ever undertaken. I am not 
through. I am looking for a mathematics 
scholar who has been involved in the devel- 
opment of the system who can finish off the 
story for me. 

What does all this which has been said 
mean to you? To me it means much more 
hard work, hard work than I've accomplished 
in the past because I believe most of the 
past, present, and proposed future educa- 
tional reforms pervert minds, destroy human 
dignity, and wither the soul. 

Some of the activities in which I will en- 
gage from this moment on were decided upon 
after much serious thought. First, I decided 
I must identify educational organizations de- 
serving of the name. After identification of 
these organizations was established, these 
activities were decided upon. 

I have accepted a co-chairmanship, with 
Mrs. Marilyn Angle of Santa Monica, of the 
Los Angeles County District of the Citizens 
Committee of California? 

I have made myself available to the John 
Birch Society for lecturing purposes in Cali- 


1 Dr. Bean has since been appointed State 
Co-chairman of the CCC. 
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fornia and contiguous states. I will be a reg- 
ular writer for “The Educator,” a nationally 
distributed newspaper and the official organ 
of the Citizens Committee of California. 
Copies of my lectures will be submitted for 
publication in the periodicals of the John 
Birch Society. Articles on education will be 
submitted to “The Wanderer” and various 
newspapers. Copies of my voluminous files 
are to be forwarded to research libraries 
where much needed research is being done 
in present educational practices. 

At each stop I will promote the sale of 
John Steinbacher’s new book entitled “The 
Child Seducers” which was published just 
last week and which will no doubt become 
the most controversial book ever published 
in this nation simply because it tells the 
truth about education. I heartily recommend 
it, 

I intend to found a corporation which will 
be called—to almost borrow a name—The 
Center for the Study of Educational Institu- 
tions. The by-laws of this organization will 
specifically prohibit funding by Xerox, the 
Ford's Foundation, The Carnegie Fund, and 
the federal government. The purpose of this 
organization will be to activate—to borrow 
another term—a delegate assembly which 
could also be called—to borrow yet another 
term—the Security Council. This Assembly 
would be made up of representatives from 
the numerous organizations in the country 
which haye been founded because of con- 
cern about what is occuring in the schools 
and which organizations have developed re- 
markable expertise in some area of educa- 
tion. These include such groups as the Cit- 
izens Committee of California, ARMS of San 
Luis Obispo, and many hundreds more. 
Imagine the influence generated by the pool- 
ing of information and the devising of pro- 
grams of concerted action in a specific direc- 
tion. 

We have discussed at length the problem, 
and one area in which I will work to provide 
a solution will be to help initiate and bring 
about enactment of legislation which will 
give direct and full tax exemption of tuition 
to the parent who has a child in private 
school. This will place the public system in 
competition with the private school, and the 
market of free enterprise will accomplish the 
improvement of practices in the public sys- 
tem, as well as upgrade the private schools. 
This is an area receiving much attention by 
legislators, the media, educators, and the 
public. 

In these several activities I solicit your 
support. 

All this activity will take work and time. 
And as Robert Browning said, “If you love 
life do not waste time, for time is the stuff 
out of which life is made.” 

And so in order to conserve time, I will 
eliminate those activities which are not, nor 
could possibly be, productive. I have been to 
the River of Education and have found it 
polluted. I have concluded this pollution is 
irremedial at the local level because pollu- 
tants are poured into the river at the federal 
level and more pollutants are added at the 
state level. Nearly every innovation is paid for 
by funds from Washington, and accepted on 
our behalf by the State Board of Education. 
The federalization of local districts was com- 
plete with the enactment of the ESEA in 
1965, and under the law-making policies as- 
sumed by HEW, the control grows tighter 
daily. Only about ten percent of the decisions 
affecting local school districts are made by 
the local board of education, and the River of 
Education is too highly contaminated for 
this small fraction of influence to make an 
impression at the local level. 

Therefore, my first move will be to resign 
as trustee of the Glendale Unified School 
District. Thank you for coming, and good 
night. 

* The Child Seducers, 1110 S. Pomona Ave., 
Fullerton, Cal. 92632. 
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FRASER HEARINGS ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned about the persistently high 
rate of unemployment that has plagued 
the country for the past 3 years. But 
the statistics do not really tell us who 
the unemployed are and why they are out 
of work. In an effort to get behind these 
statistics I recently conducted 2 days of 
hearings in my home district to find 
out more about the unemployment prob- 
lems in Minnesota and in Minneapolis. 

The following accounts of the hearings 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
January 22 and 23, 1972. They give an 
indication of the severity of the prob- 
lems not only in Minnesota but in the 
country as a whole. 

The articles follow: 

UNEMPLOYMENT TOUCHES ALL, HEARING TOLD 
(By Bruce Nelson) 

Unemployment in Minnesota has touched 

nearly every occupation and has transcended 
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the social and economic class barriers usual- 
ly associated with joblessness. 

That was the story told by 23 witnesses 
at an informal congressional hearing on 
unemployment held in the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library Friday. 

Most witnesses, testifying at the seven- 
hour hearing sponsored by Rep. Donald Fras- 
er, D-Minn., also concluded there is no im- 
mediate relief in sight to unemployment. 

Most witnesses were representatives of 
agencies that work with the unemployed. 
Fraser and Dr. George Seltzer, labor econ- 
omist at the University of Minnesota, will 
hear from several unemployed persons as 
the hearing continues today. 

According to testimony presented Friday, 
the unemployment picture in Minnesota 
looks something like this: 

Case load in the Minneapolis Relief De- 
partment increased 16 per cent in the past 
month. Arnold Skaar, a unit manager in 
that office, testified that there were more 
than 84 requests for relief made Monday, 
more than on any single day in the last 20 
years. 

More than half of the clients in the Legal 
Aid Society office in south Minneapolis are 
unemployed. And about 70 per cent of the 
unemployed clients are women, according to 
Ellen Dresseluis, an attorney in the office 
who testified that women face “severe dis- 
crimination" in the job market. 

Unemployment among professional en- 
gineers is 5.5 percent, compared with .7 per- 
cent two years ago. Ronald Vegemast, past 
president of the Minnesota Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, said there are 660 unem- 
ployed engineers in Minnesota. 

Number of jobs available to University of 
Minnesota students is 19 to 20 per cent less 
this year. W. L. Pederson, director of the stu- 
dent employment service at the university, 
said there have been 9.5 per cent fewer place- 
ments out of the job service this year. 

Minnesotans who are over 45 years are more 
apt to be unemployed than a younger worker 
and when unemployed will stay out of work 
75 per cent longer than someone under 45. 
Max Goldberg, an unemployed engineer who 
has been researching the jobless problem, 
said there are 7 million unemployed persons 
over 45, an increase from 600,000 a year ago. 

Black unemployment in the Minneapolis 
area is 12 per cent, about double the overall 
unemployment figure. Matt Johnson, Minne- 
apolis Urban League deputy director, testified 
that jobless rate among black youths is more 
than 30 per cent. 

Veterans face a tougher unemployment 
situation than non-veterans. Phillip John- 
son, a Red Cross worker assigned to the mili- 
tary family divsion, said a survey of 51 Twin 
Cities Vietnam veterans showed that 15 per 
cent are unemployed. 

Indian unemployment in Minnesota is be- 
tween 8 and 18 per cent, according to John 
Martinson, employment director of the Min- 
neapolis office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In an interview after the hearing Friday, 
Fraser said the testimony was a “clear indi- 
cation that there are many dimensions to 
the unemployment problem. It’s hit black 
and white and Indian and it’s hit the rich 
and the poor and the unskilled and the 
highly skilled.” 

Fraser said he plans to use the information 
presented at the hearings when he testifies 
before a House Labor subcommittee next 
month on pending manpower legislation. 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
January 23, 1972] 
Man Gets JOB ON 126TH Try 
(By Bruce Nelson, Staff Writer) 
David Yale spent the last year looking for a 


job in the Twin Cities and was turned down 
125 times. 

Yale, of 1027 27th Ave. SE. in Minneapolis, 
told Rep. Donald Fraser, D-Minn., Saturday 
why he was unemployable: 
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“I have a B.A. degree in English, an M.A. 
degree in American studies and three years of 
teaching experience. My credentials are like 
having your pockets full of confederate dol- 
lars.” 

Yale was hired as a neighborhood recrea- 
tion director by the Minneapolis Recreation 
Department two weeks ago. 

“I'm one of the lucky ones,” he told Fraser 
during the second day of unemployment 
hearings conducted by the congressman in 
the Minneapolis Public Library, “but there 
are hundreds more like me in this city who 
have something to offer but are getting sick 
of begging for work.” 

Yale's testimony dramatized only a small 
part of the unemployment picture presented 
by 48 witnesses at the two-day hearing. 

Similar out-of-work stories were told by 
blacks, Indians, Vietnam veterans, unskilled 
ex-convicts, highly trained and experienced 
engineers, teachers, nurses and labor leaders. 

All of them recounted stories of individ- 
uals forced out of the work force or pro- 
hibited from entering it because of the 
current economic slump. 

Several leaders of black community groups 
criticized the city of Minneapolis for al- 
legedly not complying with federal equal 
opportunity employment practices and cited 
the all-white fire department as an example. 

Ronald Edwards, of the Northside Rede- 
velopment Council, also criticized a goal set 
by the Minneapolis building trades for a 
four per cent minority membership by 1976. 
He said the goal should be 10 percent or 
more. 

Several young unemployed veterans testi- 
fied that they have seen no hope for a job 
in the Twin Cities employment market and 
claimed their veteran status is a hindrance 
rather than an aid in seeking work. 

Banghart said the hospitals told him his 
military training and experience did not 
qualify him to hold the job in a civilian 
hospital. 

Another unemployed witness, Walter Carl- 
son, a leader of Minnesota Unemployed 
Workers, said the programs aimed at hiring 
Vietnam veterans discriminate against older 
vets. 

“I fought for my country too,” Carlson 
said, “and nobody is trying to get me a job, 

Carlson has been listed with the state 
Manpower Services Department for four 
months but says he has received only one 
lead on a job from the department. 

More than 3,000 unemployed Minnesotans 
are members of Carlson’s organization. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE USA; ANOTHER ABUSE 
OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the President of the United States has 
asked Congress to increase the contribu- 
tions by the U.S. taxpayers to the U.N. 
Organization, our colleagues may find of 
interest the names of the officers of the 
influential members of the U.N. lobby in 
the United States, their role, and the ex- 
tent of their activities. 

Many Members may find it unusual 
that the U.N. Association is a tax-exempt 
organization enjoying preferential tax 
status while actually advancing the in- 
terests of a quasi-alien government—the 
United Nations. Especially, is this so 
when we realize some private schools in 
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the United States are denied tax-exempt 
status. 

A review of the officers and members 
of the board of directors of the U.N. 
lobby may explain the fear of publicity 
that discharge petition No. 10 is at the 
Clerk’s desk awaiting signatures to force 
discharge of the bill, H.R. 2632, to revoke 
and rescind U.S. participation in the 
U.N.O. 

I include a list of the officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the U.N. 
Association of the United States of 
America, a statement of their role, and 
a report of the policy panel: 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


(Members of Council Foreign Relations are 
marked*.) 

(Members of Board of Governors are 
marked**.) 

Chairman of the Association, Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice of the United States (Retired). 

*Chairman, Board of Governors, Robert S. 
Benjamin, *Chairman of the Board, United 
Artists Corp. 

Vice Chairman *Oscar A. de Lima, Chair- 
man of the Board, Roger Smith Hotels Corp. 

*Ernest A. Gross, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, 
Colt & Mosle. 

Leonard F. McCollum, Chairman of the 
Board, Continental Oil Co., Houston. 

President, *Porter McKeever. 

Secretary, Mrs. Harvey Picker, Interchange 
Foundation. 

Treasurer, Harry W. Knight, Chairman of 
the Board, Knight, Gladieux & Smith, Inc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


**I. W. Abel, President, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. David M. Allyn, Rochester, N.Y. 

Robert O. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Board, Atlantic Richfield Company. 

Mrs. Dana Converse Backus, New York, 
N.Y. 

C. Lloyd Bailey, Executive Director, U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF. 

Ben Barkin, Barkin, Herman & Ass»ciates, 
Milwaukee. 

Frank E. Barnett, Chairman, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

**Prederick S. Beebe, Chairman of the 
Board, Newsweek, Washington Post Co. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Belcher, President, Nat’l 
Association of Negro Business & Professional 
Women’s Club, Inc. 

Mrs. Joseph Berenson, President, Southern 
New York Division UNA. 

Lee S. Bickmore, Chairman of the Board, 
National Biscuit Co. 

Mrs. Shirley Temple Black, Woodside, Calif. 

Steven Blaske, Student, Michigan State 
University. 

*Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Robert S. Boas, Chairman of the Board, 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 

Giovanni Buitoni, Chairman of the Board. 
Buitoni Foods Corporation. 

*Gen. Lucius D. Clay (retired), Director. 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. 

William K. Coblentz, Jacobs, Sills & Cob- 
lentz, San Francisco. 

William H. Cochrane, Chairman of the 
Board, Neptune Meter Co. 

Herbert J. Cohen, Cohen & Wolf, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

**William T. Coleman, Jr., Dilworth, Pax- 
son, Kalish, Levy & Coleman, Philadelphia. 

James W. Davant, Managing Partner, Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

*Jose de Cubas, President, Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. 

Mrs. Edison Dick, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Farleigh S. Dickinson, Jr., President, Bec- 
ton Dickinson & Co. 

Mrs. Robert K. DiGiorgio, San Francisco. 
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Bishop John J. Dougherty, Chairman, 
Bishop's Commission on Justice and Peace, 
South Orange, N.J. 

Robert W. Dowling, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, City Investing Co. 

**David Dull, Student, Yale University, 
President of CIRUNA, Collegiate Affiliate of 
UNA-USA. 

R. Edison Elkins, Washington, D.C. 

Gustav S. Eyssell, New York, N.Y. 

*Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Honorary Direc- 
tor, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 

Shelton Fisher, 
Inc. 

J. Frank Forster, President, Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 

Mrs, Luther H, Foster, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 

*Henry H. Fowler, Goldman Sachs & Co. 

*Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Jr., Member, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

*Richard N. Gardner, Prof. of Law and 
International Organization, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Zelma George, Executive Director, Job 
Corps Center for Women, Cleveland. 

Jacob A. Goldfarb, Chairman of the Board, 
Union Underwear Co. 

Mrs. Albert Greenfield, Philadelphia. 

Harold W. Greenwood, Jr., President, Mid- 
west Federal Savings & Loan, Minneapolis. 

Harvey W. Greisman, Past-President, 
CIRUNA Collegiate Affiliate of UNA-USA. 

Edward Gudeman, Partner, Lehman Broth- 
ers, Inc. 

Walter A. Haas, Jr., Chairman, Levi Strauss 
& Company, San Francisco. 

*Najeeb E. Halaby, President, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc. 

Dr. Armand Hammer, Chairman of the 
Board, Occidental Petroleum Corporation, 
Los Angeles. 

*Walter E. Hansen, Senior Partner, Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

Mrs. William Beasley Harris, 
Washington, D.C. 

*Fred L. Hartley, President, Union Oil 
Company of California, Los Angeles. 

Harold H. Heath, Chairman of the Board, 
Heath Tecna Corporation, Kent, Wash. 

Harry Bulova Henshel, President, Bulova 
Watch Company. 

William A. Hewitt, Chairman of the Board, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg Hoffman, President, 
Anna M, Rosenberg Associates. 

William R. Howard, Vice President for In- 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


UNA-USA is a private, non-partisan or- 
ganization of people who want to stop war; 
who want to make the UN a stronger force 
for reason, for peace and progress in the 
world. People who want to do something 
more about the world situation than just 
hope—and have decided there's no better 
place to begin than in their own community. 

UNA-USA works to strengthen the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions dedicated to peace, progress and the 
rule of law: 

By organizing National Policy Panels to 
research and analyze key problems—peace, 
development, the environment—and to de- 
velop concrete proposals for action that com- 
mand attention here and abroad. 

By working with over 143 major national 
organizations on informational materials and 
programs relating their special interests to 
international issues. 

By helping more than 400 student-directed 
collegiate units conduct campus-community 
dialogues, Model UN’s and leadership insti- 
tutes focused on the common interest of all 
ages in the issues of survival. 

By stimulating and servicing UN Day ob- 
servances in some 2,000 communities under 
the leadership of a National UN Day Chair- 
man appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

By organizing a nationwide network of local 
chapters for effective community work to- 
ward the establishment of peace and co- 
operation in the world. 


A REPORT OF A NATIONAL POLICY PANEL ESTAB- 
LISHED BY THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

UNA-—USA 

The United Nations Association of the 
United States of America engages in objec- 
tive, non-partisan research and policy formu- 
lation, backed by nationwide education, in- 
formation, and citizen-action programs 
aimed at making the United Nations and 
other international organizations more ade- 
quate to the needs of our times. 

Its activities and programs are premised on 
the belief that opposition to war—to have 
real meaning—requires vigorous efforts to 
build the international institutions needed 
for settling differences peacefully and for 
cooperating in improving the quality of life. 
UNA-USA embraces: 

1. A research and policy formulation pro- 
gram that involves top leadership from all 
segments of our society, and has rapidly 
achieved an international reputation for the 
quality and the influence of its reports and 
recommendations. 

2. Information, education, and civic-action 
programs that include: 

A. Cooperative projects with more than 140 
national organizations, including continuing 
conference groups of leaders and delegates in 
Washington and at UN Headquarters. 

B. Community activities and programs in 
nearly 2,000 localities led by local chapters 
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of UNA-USA, local units of affiliated national 
organizations, cand by Governors’ Committees 
and Mayors’ Committees formed in response 
to an annual UN Day proclamation by the 
President of the United States. 

C. Services requested by the United States 
Government and by the United Nations. 

D. The only readable and authoritative 
magazine reporting on international orga- 
nization, VISTA. 

3. The only national student organization 
specializing in international affairs with 
units on nearly 400 campuses: the Council on 
International Relations and UN Affairs 
(CIRUNA). Its activities reach into hundreds 
of high schools and colleges with programs to 
bring campus and community leadership to- 
gether for dialogues across the generation 
gap. 

UNA-USA is supported entirely by con- 
tributions from individuals, foundations, 
business, industry, and labor organizations; 
by dues from its members; and by income 
from its publications and conferences. 


ABORTION: A METAPHYSICAL 
APPROACH 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, abortion 
proponents frequently argue that the 
unborn child is not a distinct human be- 
ing but rather a part of the mother. 
This claim flies in the face of scientific 
fact. 

As we know from our studies of biology 
and metaphysics, the unborn child is a 
distinct individual who is living in a 
cavity in his mother’s body. As a human 
being he is entitled to all the rights of 
man, the foremost of which is the right to 
life. 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, associate profes- 
sor of biology and professor of chordate 
embryology at Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, has de- 
tailed the biological and metaphysical 
arguments against abortion in an excel- 
lent essay entitled “Abortion: A Meta- 
physical Approach,” and I insert his 
essay into the Recorp at this point: 

ABORTION: A METAPHYSICAL APPROACH 

The issue of abortion has occupied the 
minds of humans for as long as civilized 
society has existed. There have been times 
when abortion was legally condoned and 
socially accepted, -nd other periods of man- 
kind’s history when this practice was out- 
lawed and considered to be a criminal act. 
Today, at a point in time when the rights of 
individuals are being attacked, ignored or 
destroyed, we are again witnessing a re- 
surgence of the devate on abortion, and with- 
in the past few years, the passage of laws 
which remove most or all restrictions which 
have, in the previous history of this nation, 
protected the individual rights of the most 
vulnerable, defenseless and innocent of hu- 
man beings: the unborn child. 

The abortion controversy is not just an- 
other dispute causing people to occupy op- 
posing intellectual and legal camps. It is 
not a subject that can be equated in im- 
portance with other national concerns. Abor- 
tion is an issue which must be recognized as 
one of the most, if not the most important 
argument of our times, for it deals with an 
attack on the fundamental right of all hu- 
mans: the right to life. When this right, upon 
which all other rights depend, can be set 
aside; when, at the whim of an adult, a new 
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human life can be destroyed simply because 
another human does not wish to allow this 
life to continue; when it is decided that one 
stage of human life is of no real value—that 
its existence is an inconvenience to others 
and can thus be terminated—mankind looses 
its most precious value. Once the absolute 
value of each individual to his own life van- 
ishes, existence no longer remains as a right, 
but becomes a privilege to be granted or de- 
nied by those in authoritative positions, by 
majority vote, or by the caprice of an unrea- 
soning mother. 

There is but one approach that can be 
taken in dealing with the subject of abor- 
tion—the metaphysical approach. Metaphys- 
ics is a branch of philosophy which involves 
the attempt to understand the nature of ex- 
istence, to explain and scientifically analyze 
natural phenomena, both in the animate and 
inanimate realms. Since abortion is dealing 
with the destruction of the human embryo 
or fetus, it is necessary to examine the biolog- 
ical nature of these entities and apply this 
information to another division of philos- 
ophy—Ethics—in the attempt to determine 
the correct behavior of men towards these in- 
trauterine stages. 

Among those who advocate abortion, who 
state that a woman should be able to termi- 
nate a pregnancy simply because she desires 
to do so, there are two significant groups. One 
group states that the entity within the uter- 
ine cavity is not a living human being, that 
the embryo or fetus is simply a cluster of 
multiplying cells that could be considered as 
a part of the mother’s body. The other group 
considers the embryo or fetus to be human, 
but argues that there is a conflict between 
the rights of the mother and those of the 
unborn child, That the mother must have 
full control over her body, and that if she is 
denied this right she will fall victim to the 
rights of the unborn. 

What is the actual nature of the intra- 
uterine stages and does a real conflict exist 
between the mother and the unborn? In or- 
der to answer these questions it will be nec- 
essary to briefly analyze the known essen- 
tials of reproduction, particularly those fac- 
tors which apply to vertebrates, of which the 
human is the most advanced form, and cor- 
relate this knowledge with the issue of the 
rights of the embryo or fetus, and the mother. 

Sexual reproduction—reproduction accom- 
plished by means of the production of sperms 
and eggs, and their subsequent fusion—is 
characteristic of most forms of life, and is the 
only method of reproduction possessed by 
numerous animal groups (for example, all 
vertebrates). Once a mature animal produces 
the sex cells, they are released from the or- 
gans in which they formed (the testis or 
ovary) and usually pass into ducts leading to 
the outside of the organism. Either the 
sperms and eggs are released into water, at 
which time fertilization occurs immediately, 
or sperm cells are introduced into the female 
tract and fertilization will eventually take 
place within the body of the female. The 
essential point is, that at the time of fusion 
of sex cells, a new generation of a species is 
produced, 

Within each cell of an animal there are 
two sets of chromosomes (filaments contain- 
ing genes). When the sex cells are formed, 
each sperm or egg contains only one set of 
chromosomes, but when a sperm fuses with 
an egg the full complement of chromosomal 
pairs is re-established. It is at this point, at 
the time of the formation of the zygote (the 
cell formed by the fusion of the sperm and 
egg) that a new organism comes into exist- 
ence. 

In human reproduction, the sperm fertil- 
izes the egg in the upper portion of the 
oviduct. A new human life thus begins its 
existence in the cavity of the oviduct, and 
since it takes several days for the new or- 
ganism to reach the uterus, it is already an 
embryo by the time it enters that organ. 
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One frequently hears the argument that 
the zygote, embryo or fetus is a part of the 
mother’s body over which she must have 
control. Without question, this is not the 
case. Once sperms and eggs are discharged 
from the sex organs, they are no longer a part 
of the organism which produced them. These 
highly specialized cells, which have been 
produced by a special form of cell division 
(meiosis—other body cells are formed by the 
process of mitosis), are of no value to the 
organism which formed them (as regards the 
maintenance of its own life)—thus they 
either degenerate or they are released from 
the sex organs and pass into a tube on their 
way out of the body. Ultimately a small frac- 
tion of these discarded sex cells will fuse. 
Under no circumstances could one consider 
mature released sex cells, or any subsequent 
organism resulting from the fusion of these 
cells, as a part of the individual which gen- 
erated them. 

(Although the human embryo attaches it- 
Self to the wall of the uterus in order to gain 
needed substances from the mother for its 
growth and development, it does not fuse 
with this organ but remains as a distinct 
new life existing within the cavity of the 
mother’s reproductive tract.) 

Human life therefore has its beginning (is 
viable) at a point in time when the neces- 
Sary genetic information, half coming from 
the father and the other half from the moth- 
er, is brought together by the fusion of 
the released sperm and egg to form the sin- 
gl^ celled zygote. This individual organism 
cannot be a part of the mother (it has an 
entirely different set of chromosomes), but is 
a separate and unique human life. 

There is another important, but generally 
overlooked, aspect of the development of 
vertebrates which is germane to the discus- 
sion of abortion and which would shed light 
on the nature of the intrauterine embryo 
or fetus. It is a well known biological fact 
that all vertebrate life must begin in an 
aquatic environment. Fishes and amphibians 
generally release the sex cells into a body of 
water and the zygotes and embryos develop 
there. In the land vertebrates, which do not 
deposit their eggs into water, a sac forms 
around the embryo which fills with fiuid. 
Consequently, each vertebrate, including the 
human, must spend the first developmental 
phase of its life in a water medium, and it 
is only after the new organism has achieved 
the necessary physical development (not ac- 
complished by fishes and some amphibians), 
that it is able to continue its life ina gaseous 
environment. 

(Even if humans should achieve the tech- 
nological ability to raise what science fiction 
writers have called “bottle babies,” these 
“bottles” would be filled with fluid. It is only 
because the human organism begins its life, 
not in a glass container in which one could 
observe the rapidly changing new life, but 
in a dark cavity out of sight, that older 
humans find it possible to pretend that these 
younger humans are not living or are not 
human. If the growth of the unborn child 
were to be observed by the mother, the issue 
of abortion would most likely never have 
become a matter of world wide concern, for 
what psychologically healthy mother, seeing 
the unborn child within herself, would 
choose to destroy it.) 

Metaphysically, by its nature, every new 
human life must spend the first months of 
its existence in an aquatic environment, 
within the amniotic sac, if it is ever to ex- 
perience a later stage of human existence. 
No human life has ever bypassed this require- 
ment, or ever will—at least not for many mil- 
lions of years, if then, considering the present 
rate of evolution. Every new human life must 
also have first been a zygote, then an embryo 
and finally a fetus before it is prepared to 
live outside the fluid medium. To contend 
that human life is only human at the time 
of birth, that the intrauterine entity is not 
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an actual, but only a potential human being, 
is untenable. 

For those who insist that human life be- 
gins only at birth, the question that must be 
asked is—What is this entity developing 
within the uterus if not an actual human 
being? Is it possible that by some magic, at 
the time of birth, that this alleged potential 
being is somehow, within a matter of min- 
utes, transformed into an actual human 
being? To rational individuals, in possession 
of scientific facts, the answer is incontrovert- 
ible. Both the unborn child and the new 
born child is an actual human being, and 
at the time of birth, the child is merely moy- 
ing from one required environment (aquatic) 
to a new required environment (gaseous) so 
that it can continue to develop into the suc- 
ceeding stages of its life until it eventually 
ends its existence at the time of death. 

The biological facts relating to the re- 
productive process and the first stages of 
human life have been established. It is now 
necessary to relate this knowledge to the 
issue of rights. 

Those that contend that the intrauterine 
being is not human have no problem in their 
attempt to settle a controversy over rights, 
for if this living “thing” is not human, it 
can possess no rights. Since it is a well sub- 
stantiated fact that the zygote, embryo or 
fetus is a human being, their argument be- 
comes meaningless and requires no further 
discussion. 

Those that contend that a human life is 
existing within the mother during the period 
of pregnancy do ascribe rights to this new 
human life, but it is argued that the rights 
of the mother take precedence over those of 
the unborn child and thus she has, or should 
have, the legal and moral right to terminate 
the life of this new individual at any, or 
certain limited, stages of its existence. This 
latter position requires a succinct examina- 
tion. 

A woman must have full control over her 
own body at all times. She must be free to 
take any action which is deemed necessary 
to sustain her life. For instance, if it can be 
medically determined that carrying her un- 
born child to term would probably result in 
her death, she cannot be expected or re- 
quired to sacrifice her adult independent 
life for the life of an immature, dependent 
offspring. (Actually, in many such cases, 
both the mother and the fetus could die, re- 
sulting in the loss of two lives, instead of 
just one). Since medical science has advanced 
to a point at which such life and death sit- 
uations rarely occur, the argument in favor 
of abortion in order to preserve the life of 
the mother has only limited application. Al- 
though this is the case, the legal code should 
specifically grant abortions if the mother’s 
life is seriously jeopardized, which it has done 
throughout the history of this nation. 

Are there other circumstances that might 
arise which would, or could, legally and mor- 
ally permit an expectant mother to undergo 
an abortion? The answer is yes—in cases of 
legally proven (which is sometimes difficult), 
unwillfully engaged in acts of rape or incest. 
When an individual does not commit an 
act of his own free will, he (or she) cannot 
be held responsible for the consequences of 
this act. Although this is true, it does not 
alter the fact that a new life is existing and 
that it will be destroyed if aborted. The most 
humane response to such a circumstance 
would be to encourage the expectant mother 
to carry the child to term, but no one could 
require this of the victim. 

There are some who insist that abortion 
should be allowed for other medical rea- 
sons—in the case of diseased or malformed 
fetuses. But what individual physician, or 
board of physicians, or legislative body has 
the ability to determine what diseased con- 
dition or what deformity could warrant kill- 
ing the unborn (or the born)? No such judg- 
ment is possible, either for the intrauterine 
or extrauterine human. 
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Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Wilke, in their recently 
released book, Handbook On Abortion, em- 
phasize this point when they write: “This 
price tag of comfort or utilitarian useful- 
ness, called euthanasia when applied to in- 
curably ill post-born humans, applies equally 
well to the pre-born human who is also 
judged to be so deformed or mentally defi- 
cient that he too should not be permitted 
to live. This criterion and value judgment 
which permits humans to continue to live 
only because they are useful and independ- 
ent is an utterly barbaric concept. Once life 
has a price tag on it and is no longer an 
absolute right, then all life is endangered, all 
life is only worth the current price tag placed 
upon it by society, the state, the master race, 
or those in positions of power.” 1 

Having full control over her own body 
(having self determination) is an absolute 
right of each woman, but having full control 
over another's body, over the body of a new 
life developing within her reproductive sys- 
tem is not, and never could be her preroga- 
tive. A woman must have the right to pre- 
vent conception—to determine herself if she 
wishes to have, or not have, a child—to ob- 
tain contraceptive information and materi- 
als—but she must also bear the responsibility 
for sustaining the life of a newly formed 
human if she willfully engages in intercourse 
which results in pregnancy. 

(It should be noted that certain contra- 
ceptives do not prevent conception, but pre- 
clude the implantation of the embryo in the 
wall of the uterus. The use of such contra- 
ceptives should be condemed, for they bring 
about the destruction of very young lives 
rather than prevent their coming into 
existence.) 

Consider the political philosophy, and the 
attitude toward individual rights, of those 
groups which are the most outspoken sup- 
porters of abortion—those concerned with 
environmental pollution, the population ex- 
plosion and the “liberation” of women. Each 
of these groups espouses a collectivist view 
of life and considers the individual human 
to be expendable or enslavable as the means 
of achieving their ends. They are outspoken 
lobbyists backing legislation granting the 
agency of force, the government, the author- 
ity to establish a myriad of programs which 
they consider necessary to achieve their 
aims, and they completely ignore the fact 
that it is other human lives that will be 
sacrificed in this attempt to carry out their 
master plan for society. The sacrifice of the 
unborn is just one other aspect of their 
social engineering which is completely com- 
patible with their view of man—the view 
that the individual is nothing; the collective 
is all. 

There is no conflict of rights between the 
expectant mother and the unborn child. 
Both she and the new life within her have 
the right to life, a right which must be 
possessed by all humans at all stages of their 
life. And since it is the function of govern- 
ment to protect the rights of all humans, 
from the beginning of life to its end, it is 
right for the government to proscribe the 
killing of the unborn by means of abortion— 
except to save the life of the mother or in 
instances where a woman's self determination 
was obliterated, as in the case of forced rape 
or incest. 

In her brilliant essay, “Man’s Rights,” Ayn 
Rand states: “There are no ‘rights’ of special 
groups, there are no ‘rights of farmers, of 
workers, of businessmen, of employees, of 
employers, of the old, of the young, of the 


1 Handbook On Abortion is a well reasoned 
and scientifically accurate work covering all 
of the primary and secondary issues concern- 
ing abortion. It is available in paperback for 
$0.95, plus postage, from Hiltz Publishing Co. 
6304 Hamilton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45224. 
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unborn.’ There are only the Rights of Man— 
rights possessed by every individual man and 
by all men as individuals.” The unborn child 
is a new individual having the same rights as 
all other individuals, and, as with all hu- 
mans, regardless of their age or station in 
life, possesses the most basic of all rights, 
the right without which all other rights 
would cease to exist, the right to life. 
THOMAS JOHNSON, 1971, 
Associate Professor of Biology and 
Professor of Chordate Embryology. 


STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT 
NIXON’S “PEACE” PLAN 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people would be well advised to watch 
what President Nixon does rather than 
what he says. 

For at least 2 of the 3 months that he 
says “the substance” of his eight-point 
peace plan for Indochina was before the 
North Vietnamese, American planes have 
been massively bombing North Vietnam 
and Laos. Even as the President was 
speaking last night about his adminis- 
tration’s peaceful intentions, U.S. jets 
were completing another day of bombing 
raids. 

This “carrot and bomb” policy was a 
failure under the Johnson administra- 
tion. It is failing under Nixon too. 

Again, President Nixon links the fate 
of American prisoners of war to his sup- 
port for the Thieu government. He would 
have us believe that he was formulating 
a plan for free elections sometime in the 
distant future while he was condoning 
the farce of Thieu’s one-man “election” 
last fall. 

Under his plan, General Thieu would 
remain in power indefinitely, with a 
token 1-month resignation. Meanwhile, 
Thieu would retain control of the police 
and the Army and keep thousands of his 
opponents in jail, where they are now. 

If Nixon wanted serious acceptance of 
his election proposal, he would have 
called now for the immediate resignation 
of Thieu, demanded the release of all 
political prisoners and announced the 
abandonment of Operation Phoenix, the 
secret U.S. plan to assassinate the NFL 
infrastructure. 

The President’s disclosure of alleged 
secret negotiations between Henry Kis- 
singer and the North Vietnamese is still 
another affront to the American people 
and to the Congress, which he has un- 
constitutionally frozen out of any role in 
foreign policy. We are now expected to 
believe that the President is telling us the 
whole story of these negotiations. Why 
should we? 

Clearly, there are times when secrecy 
in diplomatic relations is necessary. But 
as the Pentagon papers revealed, it was 
under the cover of a self-serving secrecy 
that our Government ensnared us into 
this vicious and unnecessary war. Secret 
discussions of terms for getting us out 
of this war are not necessary because the 
Congress and the American people have 
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already made it clear that their terms 
are simple and uncomplicated. 

If President Nixon wants to end the 
war, he has only to carry out “the policy 
of the United States,” as enacted in sec- 
tion 601 of the Military Procurement Act 
(Public Law 92-156) which requires him 
to set a specific date for total withdrawal 
of all our troops from Indochina, con- 
tingent only on the release of our pris- 
oners of war. 

If he is concerned about his credibility 
and divisions among the American peo- 
ple, he should accompany his televised 
speeches about peace with actions for 
peace. He should call an immediate and 
permanent halt to the mass bombing of 
Indochina. He should refrain from mak- 
ing new threats of military action, as he 
did again last night. 

Aside from its obvious political cam- 
paign overtones, the President’s appear- 
ance on TV may be designed to provide 
him with an excuse to carry out Pen- 
tagon plans for severe military escala- 
tion in the near future. For weeks, the 
Pentagon has been leaking to the press 
warnings of impending heavy fighting 
in the central highlands. 

We want no more excuses, secret diplo- 
macy, or threats of military escalation. 
We want the President to end the war. 
He has still to do this. 


EDALHAB: A CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TO THE NATION'S OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC ENGINEERING EFFORTS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of 1966, the University of New 
Hampshire was approached by the Office 
of Naval Research, represented by Mr. 
Denzil C. Pauli, to undertake the feasi- 
bility design of a research diving habitat 
to serve the U.S. national oceanographic 
community. It was to incorporate the 
technological developments by the U.S. 
Navy in their Sealab I and Sealab II 
projects that had been successfully ini- 
tiated by Capt. George Bond, M.D., USN 
plus other saturation diving technology 
developed by private U.S. industry and 
the French laboratory headed by Capt. 
Jacques Cousteau. However, this habitat 
was to meet the peculiar needs of the 
oceanographic research and educa- 
tional community in the United States, 
and be more simple and much more 
economic to operate than the existing 
saturation diving systems. 

During the summer of 1966, this proj- 
ect, entitled “University Sealab,” was 
conducted by 13 University of New 
Hampshire engineering faculty and stu- 
dent assistants under the direction of Dr. 
Godfrey H. Savage, professor and direc- 
tor of University of New Hampshire’s 
ocean engineering laboratory. The proj- 
ect was also supported by a volunteer sci- 
entific advisory committee composed of: 
Dr. Melbourne Carriker, Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass.; Dr. 
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David Dean, director, Ira C. Darling Re- 
search Center, University of Maine; Dr. 
Galen Jones E,stuarine Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; Dr. John 
Knauss, Narragansett Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Rhode Island; Mr. 
Bernard Skud, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Biological Laboratory, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine; and Dr. Lionel Wal- 
ford, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife Laboratory, Sandy Hook, N.J. 
Basically, the University Sealab project 
showed a substantial need on the east 
coast of the United States for a highly 
mobile saturation diving facility that 
could be operated for less than $3,000 
per day; that is approximately 10 percent 
of the total estimated daily cost of the 
Sealab II diving program. Seven very 
different conceptual designs of mobile 
diving habitat systems meeting the re- 
search requirements of the scientists 
were evaluated and the technically eco- 
nomic feasibility of two systems was ex- 
amined in preliminary construction de- 
sign detail. In 1966 it was hoped that 
these University Sealab plans could lead 
to a joint Navy/civilian Sealab program 
that would follow the Navy Sealab IIT 
program which was already in the plan- 
ning stages. However, with the delays 
that occurred in the Sealab III program 
and the changes in naval policy toward 
research ordered by Congress, the future 
of University Sealab looked bleak by the 
summer of 1967. 

Therefore, in the fall of 1967 the 
University of New Hampshire, with the 
assistance of funds and materials solic- 


ited from private industry, particularly 
Dan Clark, Inc. of Woods Hole, Mass., 
and approximately $4,000 from the Office 
of Naval Research, undertook an under- 
graduate student project to build a 


simple, shallow water diving facility 
using a compressed air system, rather 
than the more sophisticated closed cir- 
cuit helium-oxygen system employed in 
most of the previous saturation diving 
facilities. Nine electrical engineering, 
and geology students participated in the 
construction of this habitat system which 
they called Edalhab, an acronym for 
the Engineering Design and Analysis 
Laboratory—EDAL—of the University of 
New Hampshire, which is the inter- 
departmental ocean engineering facility 
directed by Dr. Savage. Edalhab was 
constructed during the winter of 1967-— 
68 and successfully tested in Lake Winni- 
pesaukee between April 26 and April 29, 
1968, when four students lived in it at a 
depth of 30 feet for nearly 2 days. Medical 
support for the safe recovery of these 
student saturation divers was provided 
by Dr. Joseph MacInnis of Toronto, 
Canada, who recently conducted a diving 
experiment at the North Pole. Although 
Edalhab I was successful, it had such 
limited capability for mobility that the 
Office of Naval Research originally sug- 
gested turning it over to the University 
of Puerto Rico for a fixed location 
habitat. However, the University of New 
Hampshire felt it was possible to do more 
with the system and retained possession 
in the belief that the total investment by 
UNH student personnel, gifts of materials 
and equipment to the university gave 
possession of the system to the univer- 
sity. At that time the total value of the 
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habitat was estimated to be approxi- 
mately $10,000, excluding the student 
and faculty labor that had gone into it. 

Edalhab lay idle for nearly 2 years, 
until Dr. Savage of UNH and Mr. Robert 
Ballard of the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution conceived the idea of 
mating the Edalhab system to the re- 
search vessel Lulu, which is the 100- 
foot support catamaran for WHOI’s re- 
search submersible, Alvin. Starting in 
the fall of 1970, another student engi- 
neering group, under the supervision of 
Dr. Savage assisted by Prof. E. H. Stol- 
worthy also of the University of New 
Hampshire, redesigned and recon- 
structed the Edalhab so that it could 
be transported and surface supported by 
the R/V Lulu in an actual ocean diving 
expedition. During the period April 23 to 
April 30, 1971, the R/V Lulu came to the 
New Hampshire State Port Authority 
dock, where it loaded Edalhab III and 
a mobile recompression chamber that 
had also been built by UNH students, and 
conducted a successful 4-day saturation 
dive in approximately 50 feet of water 
off the Isles of Shoals in New Hampshire 
shelf waters. 

The major purpose of this second sat- 
uration dive by three UNH students was 
to conduct an experiment on transplant- 
ing Dungeness Crabs from the west coast 
to the Gulf of Maine. This crab farming 
experiment, which was carefully de- 
signed to avoid any escape of the crabs 
and any other zoological contamination, 
was jointly conceived and directed by 
Dr. Larry Harris of the UNH Zoology 
Department and Dr. Savage. The overall 
Expedition Leader for this entire 
EDALHAB II-R/V LULU experiment 
was Dr. Savage. 

The EDALHAB II-R/V LULU diving 
system operated simply and satisfactorily 
at an estimated cost of approximately 
$1,000 per day excluding volunteer stu- 
dent and faculty support. It was jointly 
decided by Mr. Harold Goodwin, Deputy 
Director of the sea grant program of 
the Department of Commerce which sup- 
ported the EDALHAB II project and Dr. 
James Miller, Deputy Director of the 
Manned Undersea Science and Tech- 
nology Division of NOAA that EDALHAB 
II could be used as the initial Univer- 
sity Sealab diving habitat that had orig- 
inally been conceived at the University of 
New Hampshire in 1966. The low cost 
of operation relative to other saturation 
diving systems and simplicity of this 
operation indicated that it would be in 
substantial demand by the scientific div- 
ing committee. Therefore, the concept of 
project Flare was put forward in a meet- 
ing in Washington of EDALHAB II proj- 
ect team from UNH and Woods Hole and 
interested members of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Project Flare is a totally NOAA spon- 
sored project with the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution providing the 
overall operational direction under 
Messrs. William Rainnie and Barrie 
Walden, of this 4-month diving research 
program off the eastern coast of Florida, 
and UNH, under the direction of Dr. 
Savege, accepting technical support re- 
sponsibility for supplying and operating 
the entire diving system including the 
tecompression chamber, air purification 
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system, and the habitat itself. The hab- 
itat, EDALHAB, for this Flare project, 
remains a very marginal, shallow water 
diving facility that cannot be used at 
depths exceeding approximately 50 feet 
because there are no proven standards 
for saturation diving for compressed air 
below this depth. Nor can the system 
withstand storm conditions. The scien- 
tific coordinator for the project will be 
Dr. John Vanderwalker of NOAA. 

The pride of the University of New 
Hampshire in this entire development is 
the fact that an originally sound pro- 
gram for advancing the national interest 
on the U.S. Continental Shelf has over- 
come large roadblocks and seems on the 
brink of being carried through to sub- 
stantial fruition by means of Yankee 
thrift and ingenuity and the willingness 
of its students and faculty to fly by the 
seat of their pants. The rest of the story 
is adequately told in the Portsmouth 
Herald newspaper article of January 13. 

The article follows: 


UNH IN RESEARCH PROJECT—EDALHAB To 
PLAY IMPORTANT ROLE OFF FLORIDA Coast 


(By John Whiteman) 


DurHAM.—The University of New Hamp- 
shire and its submersible vehicle EDALHAB 
II have an important role in a series of re- 
search dives planned off the Florida coast 
near Miami shortly 

The three-man habitat is presently on its 
way to Florida, slung between the twin hulls 
of the Research Vessel Lulu out of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, Mass. 

The series of dives for the marine research 
project FLARE (Florida Aquanaut Research 
Expedition) will begin Jan. 27 and continue 
intermittently until mid-April. 

EDALHAB, built and redesigned by UNH 
students, will be involved in a total of 10 
dives to 50 feet for eight different scientific 
projects. 

The white-painted submersible will remain 
below for between three and five days each 
time. The mobile, low-cost vehicle has suc- 
cessfully operated in Lake Winnipesaukee 
and, last year, in the Atlantic near the Isles 
of Shoals when it was used in a crab farming 
experiment. 

It has brought an enviable reptation in 
oceanographic circles to the UNH team that 
built and operates the vehicle, named for the 
university’s engineering, design and analysis 
laboratory. The lab's director, Dr. Godfrey 

Savage, and a UNH crew will fly to Miami 
Jan. 24 to ready the craft for its first dive for 
the purposes of a fish experiment. 

The entire series of dives and research 
projects is being financed by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) and involves literally dozens of 
scientists and engineers from four univer- 
sities, there museums, two non-government 
marine institutions, f. junior college and sey- 
eral units of NOAA. 

A research team from UNH will be directly 
involved in one of the projects. Led by Dr. 
Arthur C. Mathieson, an associate professor, 
the team will do research from EDALHAB on 
subtidal seaweeds, a botanical experiment, 
during Dive No. 8 between April 3 and 7. 
The team will include botanists Barry Hutch- 
inson and Richard Fralick, and David Drew, 
a Durham student. 

Dr. Savage said this week that one of the 
most exciting scientific events during EDAL- 
HAB’s Florida visit will be the tryout of an 
acoustic monitoring system on free swim- 
ming divers. The apparatus is being taken 
down by Prof. Richard Skutt of the electrical 
engineering department, who will be accom- 
panied by graduate students Roger Fell and 
Paul Hagstadt. 

Prof. Skutt’s devices will monitor physio- 
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logical information from the divers, includ- 
ing pulse and respiration rates, by acousti- 
cal rather than the telemetrical method used 
in the space program, a considerably more 
difficult proposition. 

In all, the 100 Florida days will produce a 
scientific bonanza. 

Dr. Savage is planning to remain about six 
days, initially, before turning over the craft 
and its life-support systems to Woods Hole 
personnel, after the first of the planned dives. 

With him will be Prof. Fletcher Blanchard, 
a UNH colleague, who will be in charge of the 
submersible's electrical system; Prof. Howard 
Stolworthy, another UNH colleague, who’s 
responsible for the air system; and three 
UNH project engineers, James Metcalf of 
Newmarket, Robert Blake of Rochester and 
William Miskoe of Concord. Metcalf is cur- 
rently aboard the 500-ton research ship Lulu 
ferrying the Durham habitat to the site of 
its forthcoming missions. 

The ingenuity and private enterprise thrift 
that have gone into EDALHAB is no small 
source of pride for Savage and his team of 
students. The craft is small enough to be 
moved easily and versatile enough to carry 
out a variety of tasks assigned it, and its 
mobility will be proved during the upcom- 
ing tests in the warm, Floridian waters. 

Always, she'll be moved from one research 
spot to another and serviced by the Lulu, de- 
signed as the mother ship for the deep-div- 
ing submersible Alvin. The decompression 
chamber for the divers on Lulu’s deck was 
designed and built by the UNH engineers. 

“There’s no question, this is a prototype 
system that can do saturation diving more 
cheaply and safely than has heretofore been 
done,” said Savage. Although the Navy and 
other organizations have tested vehicles to 
perform similar tasks, apparently none hes 
come near to operating as low as the EDAL- 
HAB'’s $1,000 a day figure. 

Improvements have been carried out to the 
UNH submersible since it was last operated. 
The three-man crew can now heve a hot 
shower aboard, and there is a telephone and 
closed circuit TV monitor. 

Nineteen hours in the recompression cham- 
ber face the divers who complete a four-day 
stint underwater aboard EDALHAB, making 
it a five-day mission for each of the crews in 
all. They have to be inside the chamber 
within minutes of leaving the submersible. 

At 50 feet, EDALHAB’s operating depth, 
no special atmospheric mixture is required 
for several days but about the five-day mark, 
oxygen poisoning becomes a possibility and 
the divers must be returned to a more eque- 
ble environment. 

Teams of marine explorers will be rotated 
aboard the habitat during the course of the 
experiments, which will be carried out at 
three sites near Miami and the Florida Keys. 

The Woods Hole research mother ship and 
the 20-ton habitat can follow a wandering 
course, if need be, along the coral reefs or 
seaweed beds, where the scientists desire. 

Tt was so-called sea grant funds of NOAA, 
part of the U.S. Commerce Department, that 
helped to construct and modify the craft. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
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ocide on over 600 American prisoners of 
war and their families. 
How long? 


BAIL IN NARCOTICS CASES 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all well aware that the illegal sale of 
narcotics has risen to alarming propor- 
tions. While much needs to be done in 
formulating new laws and enforcing the 
present ones as a means of stopping the 
illegal sale of drugs, the public is not 
aware of existing legal complications 
which prevent swift and effective law en- 
forcement. 

Last month, the New York Law Journal 
published an enlightening article which 
revealed some of the problems prose- 
cutting attorneys must face in seek- 
ing convictions of drug offenders. The 
article, written by the able and distin- 
guished U.S. attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York, Robert A. Morse, 
points to legal loopholes within our sys- 
tem of justice which makes the prose- 
cutor’s role more difficult. This article is 
of particular significance because the au- 
thor’s insight and conclusions are a re- 
sult of many years of accumulated knowl- 
edge and dedication to strict law enforce- 
ment. Mr. Morse, who for many years was 
a courageous and vigorous assistant U.S. 
attorney, is presently the youngest U.S. 
attorney to ever serve the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. His expertise in the 
area of prosecuting drug offenders and 
his intimate knowledge of the legal pit- 
falls of this aspect of his profession 
makes this a most fascinating and infor- 
mative article. At this time I would like 
to include in the Recorp the article 
“Review Urged or Question of Bail in 
Narcotics Cases” as it appeared in the 
December 6, 1971 issue of the New York 
Law Journal: 

REVIEW URGED CN QUESTION OF BAIL IN 

NARCOTICS CASES 
(By Robert A. Morse) 

How often have you heard or read about 
drug seizures as the “largest ever” or arrested 
traffickers as “the biggest in the business,” 
or similar expressions in public announce- 
ments at the conclusion of a narcotics inves- 
tigation? Did you receive the impression 
that arrests represent the finale of a battle 
in the “War on Drugs?” Did you believe, 
then, that those caught plying the narcotics 
trade are no longer a problem? 

The fact is that only “Phase I” of the 
struggle ends with arrest. Thereafter, "Phase 
II” must be carried on in the courtroom 
and may well result in a complete defeat for 
the prosecution. In “Phase I,” the investigat- 
ing agencies have overcome the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles presented by a 
highly organized and profitable narcotics 
traffic. In “Phase II,” the struggle is for a 


conviction, which then must occur if the re- 
sult is to be meaningful. 


PROSECUTION PITFALLS 
Since plea-bargaining is not the common 
path to conviction in federal law enforce- 
ment, the pre-trial proceedings are paved 
with pitfalls for the prosecution which can 
easily result in disaster. These traps, how- 
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ever, are not the ones to be expected in the 
usual prosecution. Precisely put, we can be- 
gin with the premise that once a defendant 
goes to trial in a narcotics case, the chances 
of his acquittal are relatively low. The rea- 
son for this is that jurors are not prone to 
lend a sympathetic ear to the defendant 
charged with dealing in drugs, and prosecu- 
tors believe that less significance is placed on 
the fact that the prosecution's case must 
rest on the testimony of another drug ped- 
dler. Since the defendant can usually find 
little hope from the “jury box,” he must 
either look to the government or to the ju- 
dicial process for assistance in avoiding the 
almost inevitable conviction. 

The situation is difficult for the defend- 
ant if he looks to the government for help. 
The defendant must testify in court against 
his fellow traffickers in the business or assist 
the investigators in obtaining the evidence 
against them. Experience has shown that the 
closer the defendant's relationship to the 
higher echelons of the narcotics trade, the 
greater the likelihood the defendant will “re- 
main silent” and not cooperate. Hence, the 
defendant must look to the legal process for 
relief on the only two other avenues that 
realistically remain available to him, and 
should be the subject of serious and schol- 
arly review; jumping bail or suppressing 
evidence. 

BAIL FORFEITURE 


Narcotics is a big money trade. It is not 
uncommon for a street peddler to be arrested 
with $1,000 cash on his person. In cases of 
foreign aliens and top level traffickers of 
drugs, sums as high as $500,000 in the form 
of a certified check have been produced in 
court to obtain the defendant's release on 
bail. Too often, these defendants never come 
to trial as the result of having fled the 
court's jurisdiction. 

Between 1966 and 1970, in the Southern 
District of New York, alone, seventy-seven 
defendants jumped bail and forfeited an ag- 
gregate of $836,200. This does not prevent 
the fleeing defendant from participating in 
further drug trafficking. Now, he is in great 
debt to his fellow peddlers who raised the 
cash for bail; and there is only one practical 
means for raising the funds for repayment. 
He must stay in the business—even if it is 
necessary to operate outside the United 
States. 

However, it is not only that these defend- 
ants have escaped punishment and are back 
in the business that is significant. It is the 
fact that the effects of these defeats reach 
beyond the particular struggle and the par- 
ticular defendent. The whole effort has suf- 
fered a major defeat since the deterrent ef- 
fect of the actual or potential or additional 
convictions has also been lost, and it is com- 
pletely beyond the control of the United 
States attorney. 


THE CASE OF A VICE CONSUL 


Some of the more cynical will no doubt 
say that these seventy-seven lost battles have 
no appreciable side effects. I must disagree. 
Take, for example, a recent case in the East- 
ern District of New York. A vice-consul of a 
Latin-American country was found in pos- 
session of a suitcase stuffed with cocaine 
worth nearly $5 million on the street. Ini- 
tially, bail was set at $75,000 surety bond 
which the defendent claimed he could not 
meet. Later, the amount was reduced to 
$25,000 which the defendant was able to 
raise. The case proceeded to trial, and the 
defendant was convicted after the Govern- 
ment survived a suppression hearing. 

Faced with a mandatory minimum sen- 
tence of five years, the defendant fled to his 
native country where he walks the streets 
without the slightest trepidation. Had this 
defendant remained in jail and received 
the sentence which he rightly deserved, it 
would surely have had an effect on the other 
citizens of this country who might otherwise 
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be tempted to succumb to the inducement 
offered by the narcotics trade. 

If these couriers, who usually have little 
means of their own and are looking for 
entrance into the United States, learn that 
a prominent official of their own country did 
not escape punishment, they would think 
twice before becoming a “mule” and carry- 
ing drugs for the trade. 

The case of the vice-consul is rather spec- 
tacular, and bail in that instance brought 
a grave defeat in the “War on Drugs.” In 
sharp contrast, Chief Judge Jacob Mishler 
of the Eastern District recently set bail in 
the amount of $1 million in a major nar- 
cotics case to assure the defendant's pres- 
ence, and a conviction with a long sentence 
resulted. 


BAIL PROVISIONS NEED REVIEW 


Experience dictates that the time has come 
to review the question of bail in narcotics 
cases where the chance of flight is so great 
and the need for conviction of guilty persons 
so paramount to the interests of the country. 

In addition to the question of bail jump- 
ing, a second avenue of escape remains open 
to the defendant. After bail is set, the de- 
fendant generally moves through his counsel 
for the suppression of evidence, including 
the narcotics seized, as well as any admis- 
sions of guilt, following the arrest. His fate 
will turn on the possibility that the investi- 
gating agents made an error which the court 
will later find to have violated the defend- 
ant’s constitutional rights. 

These motions and hearings are an inevit- 
able part of a narcotics prosecution. Indeed, 
the agents during the investigation are more 
likely to consult the prosecutor, not as to 
whether the evidence is sufficient to prose- 
cute, but as to whether there are sufficient 
facts for a warrant of arrest or search. Now, 
these are the usual questions the prosecutor 
gets from the agents: 

“What do we need for probable cause to 
arrest and search on the spot?” 

“Can we get a warrant without disclosing 
the informant?” 

“What are the chances for obtaining a 
court ordered wire tap?” 

We should keep in mind that since the 
battle is won on conviction, judgments made 
during the investigation will surely decide 
the outcome. 

HEARING PROCEDURE 


At the suppression hearing, the defendant 
sits in the courtroom and sees a run-through 
of the evidence to be used against him at the 
trial but with a distinct difference—there 
is no jury to find him guilty. The result of 
the preview may be an acquittal, since the 
defendant may prevail in suppressing the 
evidence needed to convict him. However, 
there is one great advantage for the defend- 
ant; he has the option of taking the stand 
at the hearing, admit his guilt and, nonthe- 
less, testify as to the alleged violation of his 
constitutional rights. He is free to admit 
his guilt in open court without fear that the 
prosecution will use it against him on its 
“direct case’’ before the jury at the ensuing 
trial. 

Now we may believe that this system is 
unbalanced in the defendant's advantage 
since, in addition to perhaps aborting the 
trial, it allows him to “tailor” a false story 
of innocence to meet the evidence unveiled 
before him at the hearing. The exclusionary 
rules as they presently exist provide the irony 
for this scenario, This is for the reason that 
the agents are “sweating out” whether they 
have violated the defendant’s constitutional 
rights, while the defendant is praying that 
they have! 

It may well be that the time has now 
come to seriously consider whether or not the 
exclusionary rules should only be applied in 
cases of flagrant illegality. (Compare, United 
States v. Edmons, 432 F. 2d 577 (2d Cir. 
1970) ). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This national administration has substan- 
tially increased resources available in the 
“War Against Drugs,” including extensive 
numbers of assistant United States attorneys 
and investigative agents for the various agen- 
cies, In addition, extensive sums of money 
have been spent in developing international 
co-operation among the police forces of vari- 
ous nations, 

However, all these efforts may be impeded 
unless these very practical problems of nar- 
cotics prosecutions are faced by the Congress, 
the courts and all those concerned with the 
“War on Drugs.” It is submitted that new 
rules, consistent with constitutional require- 
ments, can and must be formulated to meet 
the needs of our society with respect to a 
problem which President Nixon has described 
as one of the greatest dangers facing the 
nation. 


CALLEY IS IN, BERRIGAN IS OUT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
continues to mount of the continued de- 
terioration in values that threatens to 
destroy American moral fiber as we once 
knew it. 

It is a strange world indeed when a 
man who willingly gives of himself to 
fight and puts his life on the line for 
this country and its freedoms is held 
under a sentence of 30 years for doing 
his duty, while another man, convicted 
of vandalizing draft boards, is allowed to 
go free on parole. 

There are many today who comment 
on the sickness of American society, at- 
tempting to arrive at some conclusion 
about the nature and cause of the dis- 
ease that threatens us. They would do 
well to examine the cases of Lt. William 
Calley and Father Daniel Berrigan. 

The former waits under sentence of 30 
years for doing his duty, for serving his 
country well; the latter, antiwar priest 
Daniel Berrigan, has just been granted 
parole after serving about 17 months of 
a 3-year sentence, or less than half, for 
disservice to his country—activities de- 
signed to destroy or disrupt the National 
Government and damage the military 
effort. 

I include a related news article to fol- 
low my remarks: 

[From the Washington Star, Jan. 27, 1972] 
PAROLE Is GRANTED TO DANIEL BERRIGAN 
Anti-war priest Daniel Berrigan has been 

granted parole after serving about 17 months 

of a three-year sentence for destruction of 

draft records at Catonsville, Md., in 1968. 

The U.S. Board of Parole announced the 

decision yesterday after its second parole 

review, which included new information 
concerning Berrigan’s health. A previous ap- 
plication was denied in August, 

Berrigan, 51, is the brother of the Rev. 
Philip Berrigan who, along with six other 
persons, went on trial Monday in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on charges of planning to kidnap Henry 
A. Kissinger, national security affairs adviser 
to President Nixon. The indictment also 
charges Philip and the others with a plan 
to blow up heating systems of federal build- 
ings in Washington, and to vandalize draft 
boards. 

Daniel was dubbed the “fugitive priest” 
in 1970, after he failed to appear to serve the 
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records-destruction sentence. He eluded the 

FBI for four months, surfacing occasional- 

ly to make public appearances and speak 

against the Vietnam war. Federal agents 

finally arrested him at a private summer 

home on Block Island, R.I., in August 1970. 
WEEK’S HOSPITALIZATION 

Berrigan reportedly is suffering from 
ulcers and a hernia. He was hospitalized for 
& week last year after suffering an adverse 
reaction to medication. 

He is serving his sentence at the Federal 
prison in Danbury, Conn. 

Berrigan was sentenced with eight others— 
including Philip—for burning draft papers. 
Eg group became known as the Catonsville 

ne. 

He also was named—but not charged—in 
the initial indictment concerning Kissinger 
and the Washington bomb plot. A second 
indictment, however, made no reference to 
him, so he is not connected with the Harris- 
burg trial. 

The parole board said Berrigan’s parole 
will be effective Feb. 24. He then will live 
at Woodstock College in New York City. 
Philip said news of his brother's impending 
release was “totally unexpected.” 

SERVICE HELD 

“Yet it was received with the utmost joy 
by myself, the defendants and lawyers. By 
all who know and love Dan, very simply, we 
thank God and our friends who worked so 
steadfastly for Dan's release.” 

Some 50 demonstrators held an interfaith 
religious service of celebration outside the 
main gates of the Danbury prison last night 
after parole announcement. 

In Harrisburg, nine more persons were 
selected yesterday as possible jurors to hear 
the conspiracy trial. 

Five other potential jurors were dismissed 
for cause by U.S. District Court Judge R. 
Dixon Herman. Questioning to select 12 
jurors and six alternates was conducted by 
opposing attorneys and the judge. 

Under a pretrial agreement, a panel of 46 
potential jurors will be selected first, then 
narrowed down to the 12 who will hear the 
case and the six alternates. 

The nine persons retained as potential 
jurors said they would not be swayed by 
personal feelings about the war in Indo- 
china and would not be antagonistic to wit- 
nesses who might have long hair and beards 
and wear strange clothes. 

The identities of those being questioned 
are being withheld at the request of Her- 
man. 


AN ANGRY INDIAN AT BAT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, some base- 
ball fans may think the whole thing is a 
big joke, but Russell Means is deadly 
serious when he talks about his $9 million 
damage suit against the Cleveland In- 
dians baseball team. Means, an Oglala 
Sioux and national chairman of the 
American Indian movement, claims that 
the Cleveland team’s Indian symbol is 
racist, degrading, and demeaning. 

The Cleveland suit is only part of a 
national effort by Indian activists to 
eliminate the stereotype of the Indian as 
a clown and a savage, a stereotype per- 
petuated so unthinkingly by American 
sports. 

Washington’s own Redskins are a ma- 
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jor target of this new effort. Redskin is 
a derogatory term, Means says. What if 
we called them the Washington Niggers 
or the Washington Rednecks or the 
Washington Polacks, he asks. 

The following article from the Wall 
Street Journal discusses the Cleveland 
suit and the use of Indian symbols in 
American sports. Means and his group 
have raised some valid issues that de- 
serve our attention: 


Is CHIEF Noc-A-Homa RACIST? Many INDIANS 
EVIDENTLY THINK HE Is—THE CHIEF AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS USED BY SCHOOLS, PRO 
TEAMS ARE ATTACKED AS OFFENSIVE 


(By William M. Carley) 


The Cleveland Indians had better watch 
out. So had the Washington Redskins, the 
Atlanta Braves and countless other profes- 
sional and college teams using Indian names, 
caricatures or mascots. Because the real In- 
dians are on the warpath. 

One of the opening shots was fired a few 
days ago when the American Indian Center 
of Cleveland sued the local baseball team 
for $9 million in damages. The target was 
the Cleveland Indians’ symbol, a grinning, 
toothy Indian emblazoned on the club’s 
shirts and on its stadium in a huge neon 
sign. 

“That Indian looks like a damn fool, like 
a clown, and we resent being portrayed as 
either savages or clowns,” says Russell 
Means, director of the Indian center and 
himself an Oglala Sioux. 

Mr. Means adds that the suit against the 
Cleveland Indians is but the beginning of a 
national effort to change the stereotype of 
the American Indian, and he already has 
help. On college campuses—at Dartmouth, 
Marquette and Stanford, to name a few— 
Indian students have been attacking a va- 
riety of portrayals of their race that they 
find offensive. 

Some schools are moving fast to make 
changes. Some professional teams, however, 
say they aren't worried much by the Indians’ 
charges. “I don’t think they'll start shooting 
any flaming arrows soon,” says a spokesman 
for the Cleveland Indians. 


INGRAINED RACIAL SLURS 


But Indians like Mr. Means are dead se- 
rious. Racial slurs against Indians, he says 
are “so ingrained in our society and institu- 
tions that they aren’t even recognized.” 

Take the Washington Redskins, the capi- 
tal’s professional football team. “Redskin is 
a derogatory name,” Mr. Means says. “What 
if we called them Washington Niggers, or 
Washington Rednecks, or Washington Po- 
lacks?” 

An Atlanta Braves mascot also draws Mr. 
Means’ ire. Whenever a Brave baseball player 
knocks a homer, Chief Noc-A-Homa strides 
out of his tepee near center field and does a 
war dance. 

“That's ridiculous," says Mr. Means. “What 
if we called the team the ‘Atlanta Storm 
Troopers,’ and every time there was a home 
run a man in a German military uniform 
came out and knocked a few Jews over the 
head with a baseball bat? Or the ‘Atlanta 
Negros,’ and an old black man came out of a 
shack and did a soft-shoe dance?” 

The teams hasten to say that no such racial 
slurs are intended. Chief Noc-A-Homa him- 
self, who is actually an Indian named Levi 
Walker, says it’s an honor for the team to 
be called the Atlanta Braves. 

WHY NOT SKUNKS OR CRIMINALS? 

“You don't call teams the Atlanta Skunks 
or the Chicago Criminals, do you? You call 
them names you can admire,” Mr. Walker 
says. A spokesman for the Atlanta Braves 
maintains “there’s absolutely nothing de- 


grading about” the chief’s victory dances on 
the field. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Cleveland Indians spokesman says, “We 
consider the Indian name and image an 
honor, not a racist thing.” And a Washing- 
ton Redskin official asks, “Is the name ‘In- 
dian’ discriminatory? Our logo portrays a 
very proud and distinguished Indian—there’s 
no circus atmosphere about it.” 

Besides challenging the athletic teams, 
Mr. Means says he plans to attack prejudi- 
cial portrayals of Indians in school text- 
books, in the mass media and in the enter- 
tainment field. “Every time there's a cowboy 
and Indian show on TV (portraying Indians 
in a degrading manner), we'll ask for equal 
time to rebut it,” Mr. Means says. 

On college campuses, Indian students are 
going after a variety of what they consider 
racial slurs. At Dartmouth, which was origi- 
nally founded to educate and Christianize 
Indians and which has sought out Indian 
undergraduates in recent years, a group of 
students launched an attack a few weeks 
ago. 

Dartmouth’s Indian symbol for the ath- 
letic teams should be dropped, the students 
said. Indian symbols on Dartmouth sweat- 
shirts, notebooks and glassware should be 
eliminated. And a huge mural in a faculty- 
administration dining room, depicting a 
mythical founding of Dartmouth with bare- 
breasted women and rum-drinking Indian 
men in the scene, must go, the students said. 
They also asked for improved financial aid 
for Indian students, for an Indian studies 
program, for Indian coeds, and for an Indian 
center. 

The Dartmouth administration is caught 
between the students’ demands and the 
alumni, many of whom prize the Dartmouth 
Indian tradition emphasizing strength and 
ruggedness. An administration spokesman 
says, “We've set up a committee to study 
the whole thing.” 

(Meanwhile, back at the Dartmout Co-op 
store, manager Dick Fowler says items with 
Indian imprints are selling as well as ever. 
“There has been no drop in sales of sweat- 
shirts or ties” that show a profile of the 
noble-looking Dartmouth Indian, Mr. Fow- 
ler says.) 

Other schools have moved earlier on the 
Indian issue. Marquette University students 
created “White Wampum” a few years ago. 
Willie consisted of a huge papier-mache In- 
dian head worn by a buckskin-clad student 
at basketball games. When Marquette's top- 
ranked team drew well ahead of an opponent, 
Willie would cross the court during time-outs 
and “scalp” the opponents. 

But Willie has already been tomahawked. 
When a group of Indian students protested 
his antics last year, Marquette, at the urging 
of the student government, put him out of 
existence. 

The Indians are fighting an uphill battle 
in some areas, however. At the University of 
Oklahoma, for example, the mascot “Little 
Red” would do a dance every time the foot- 
ball team made a touchdown. 

“Little Red would just go out and jump 
around,” says Iola Hayden, a Comanche from 
Oklahoma who is now director of American 
Indians for Opportunity, an organization 
based in Washington, D.C. “Most people in 
Oklahoma actually felt Little Red was re- 
taining the Indian culture, and they’ve even 
brainwashed some of the Indians to believe 
this,” she says. 

After Indian student protests, including a 
sit-in at the university president’s office 
Oklahoma officials did away with Little Red 
for a brief period. But last year he reap- 
peared, unnamed and dancing as part of the 
school’s cheerleader contingent. 

“There’s no protest now—I think every- 
thing’s going to be quiet,” one University of 
Oklahoma official says with a note of hope- 
fulness. 

What is protested on some campuses, how- 
ever, is accepted as the status quo at others. 
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Stanford University recently abolished a bul- 
bous-nosed, bug-eyed caricature of an In- 
dian that had been used as an unofficial 
symbol of the Stanford Indians. But the 
school still has Prince Lightfoot, an Indian 
who has been a San Francisco dock worker 
and who continues to dance at football games 
without a trace of protest. 


U.S. CAPITAL TO STRENGTHEN 
SOVIET WAR MACHINE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, American 
attempts to expand trade with Soviet 
Russia have taken another turn. 

Last night’s paper carried a story 
headlined “U.S. Firms Pursuing Deal for 
Siberian Natural Gas.” 

The story’s lead is shocking: 

Two major Texas-based natural gas sup- 
pliers have dispatched a team of specialists 
to the Soviet Union to study the feasibility 


of shipping liquified Siberian gas to the 
American east coast. 


The American companies would sup- 
ply the finances and the technical knowl- 
edge—they would, in effect, construct 
gasfields in Russia in exchange for the 
privilege of using Russian gas. 

It seems that the Russian Bolsheviks 
do not object to American capitalism— 
so long as it strengthens Communist 
economy. Nothing in the article indicates 
that the Russians will not simply take 
over by “communizing” these natural 
gasfields after the Americans have built 
them and trained the Soviet workers in 
its operation. Nor does the report explain 
that again U.S. capital and technical 
knowledge will be used to strengthen the 
Soviet war machine. 

This is certainly a distinct possibility— 
and the American taxpayer will take the 
loss through the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, a Government-op- 
erated and taxpsyer-funded organiza- 
tion that insures American investments 
from losses resulting in overseas invest- 
ments, regardless of the politics of the 
country. 

I include a related news article to fol- 
low my remarks: 


{From the Washington Star, Jan. 27, 1972] 


U.S. Frrms PURSUING DEAL FOR 
SIBERIAN NATURAL Gas 


(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


Two major Texas-based natural gas sup- 
pliers reportedly have dispatched a team of 
specialists to the Soviet Union to study the 
feasibility of shipping liquified Siberian gas 
to the American East Coast. 

In recent months, Soviet officials have sug- 
gested a massive, Soviet-American natural 
gas deal which would involve billions of dol- 
lars of investment by American companies in 
the gas-rich but climate-poor Siberian areas. 
The Russians have said they could guarantee 
the sale of from $800 million to $1 billion 
worth of gas for many years. 

American natural gas suppliers, seeking 
new sources of the fuel for the U.S. market, 
have expressed tentative interest in the un- 
tapped Soviet gas fields, the largest in the 
world. 

A spokesman for the Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. of Houston said yesterday that 
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it and the larger Tenneco Corp. of Houston 
were “studying the possibility of importing 
Russian liquified natural gas.” 

There has been a stepped-up U.S. interest 
in expanding trade with the Soviet Union 
from the current $200 million yearly to bil- 
lions of dollars a year. The Commerce De- 
partment, particularly interested in the pos- 
sibilities of joint ventures such as the pro- 
posed natural gas arrangement, has proposed 
steps to remove trade barriers on both sides. 
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But the White House, awaiting a further 
improvement in the political climate, for the 
moment has postponed any dramatic action. 

Because of heavy demand for natural gas, 
American suppliers have been seeking to in- 
crease the amount of liquified natural gas 
imported to either East or West Coast ports. 
This requires refrigeration plants at ports in 
the source country as well as special refrig- 
erated ships. 

In the Soviet case, pipelines would have to 
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be laid to get the gas to either Baltic Sea or 
Arctic Ocean ports, and special equipment 
would have to be built to Nquify it. 

The principal factor involved is cost. At 
present, North African liquified gas costs 
about 85 cents per thousand cubic feet in the 
U.S. East Coast. If the Soviet Union can 
work out an arrangement by which total cost 
would not exceed $1 per thousand cubic feet, 
one gas expert said today, a deal might be 
feasible. 


ot oa EA e re E ooo a a e i o L a L E O E u 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Monday, January 31, 1972 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward G. 
Latch, D.D., offered the following prayer: 

The ways of the Lord are right and the 
just shall walk in them.—Hosea 14: 9. 

God of grace and God of goodness, 
whose presence stills our spirits in the 
quiet of the night and whose strength 
supports us in the struggles of each new 
day, keep our minds clear and our hearts 
clean as we set out upon the work of 
this week. 

Give to each one of us the inspiration 
of the humble in spirit, the insight of 
the pure in heart and the industry of 
willing hands that we may add to the 
goodness of life and make this a great 
time in which to lead our beloved coun- 
try. 
Amid differences of opinion and divi- 
sions in relationships give us ears to hear 
the clarion calls of justice and freedom 
and hearing may we give heed with a 
hope that sends a shining ray far down 
the future’s broadening way. 

In the spirit of Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WasHIncron, D.C., 
January 27, 1972. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from the 
White House, received in the Clerk's Office at 
4:35 p.m. on Thursday, January 27, 1972, 
and said to contain the Sixth Annual Report 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for the calendar year 1970. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 92- 
239) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 


dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development for the calen- 
dar year 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tre WHITE House, January 27, 1972. 


NO REPARATIONS FOR NORTH 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find it very 
difficult to believe the secret negotiations 
for peace between the United States and 
North Vietnam have included commit- 
ments for reparations, under the name 
of reconstruction, but apparently this 
is the case. This is a shocking develop- 
ment. We are under no obligation to 
rebuild North Vietnam. The damage 
which they have sustained, they brought 
on themselves. They should be required 
to pay reparations to us for the suffering 
and cost they caused us as a result of 
the war. And they should be paying 
reparations to the nations of Indochina 
for the destruction wrought by the Com- 
munist forces in their efforts to overturn 
the governments of other nations. In- 
stead of paying reparations or providing 
reconstruction to the North Vietnamese, 
I am certain it would be more satisfying 
to the Congress and to our Nation to 
provide additional benefits to American 
servicemen of the conflict and to their 
families, particularly to the families of 
the dead, to the wounded, and to the 
families of those missing in action. 

Istrongly urge that the nonsense about 
reparations, by whatever name, to North 
Vietnam be dropped now. 


FCC REVERSES ITSELF AND REIN- 
STATES A.T. & T. HEARINGS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, January 27, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission did an about face, 
set aside its own order of December 23, 
which had dismissed the hearings on 
phase II of the A.T. & T. rate case, and 
ordered the hearing reinstated. 

On December 23, the FCC abandoned 
its investigation of A.T. & T., which had 


been pending for 7 years, on the grounds 
of inadequate staff and funding. That 
decision constituted a default of the 
Commission’s regulatory responsibility 
and was the target of widespread public 
outcry and criticism. The Commission 
was, in effect, saying that it did not have 
the resources to carry out its most basic 
responsibility—the investigation of the 
rate base and revenue requirements of 
A.T. & T. 

On the opening day of this session of 
Congress, January 18, Senator Frep Har- 
RIS and I held a press conference with 
FCC Commissioner Nicholas Johnson, 
who had dissented from the December 23 
decision, and we introduced legislation 
authorizing $2 million to be used by the 
FCC to carry out this study—S. 3060 and 
H.R. 12423. The Commission’s reversal 
and its reinstatement of the hearings 
demonstrate the importance of public 
pressure upon an agency to prevent it 
from shirking its fundamental respon- 
sibilities. 

The FCC in its order of January 27 
says that the President’s budget for fis- 
cal year 1973 will provide the funds to 
carry out this study. However, the new 
budget provides only 12 additional man- 
years for domestic telephone rate regu- 
lation. It should be noted that the Com- 
mission only asked for 10 additional man- 
years in its original fiscal year 1973 
presentation to the OMB. Thus, the Com- 
mission has hardly exhibited any vigor- 
ous effort to obtain the resources re- 
quired to conduct a thorough study of 
A.T. & T. 

Certainly it is incumbent upon the 
Commission now to carry out a full study 
of A.T. & T., including but not limited to 
revenue requirements, the reasonableness 
of prices and profits, the amounts claimed 
for investment and operating expenses, 
and the internal rate structure of the 
interstate and foreign message toll tele- 
phune service. 

It is essential that the FCC carry out 
this study without in any way slighting 
its other regulatory requirements. If its 
resources are believed to be insufficient 
to meet its responsibilities, the FCC has 
an obligation to ask the OMB and Con- 
gress for whatever funds are necessary. 


STRIKES IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 


(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
west coast dock strike is probably the 
most costly in the history of the Nation. 
There is more involved here than just the 
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situation as it relates to the strikers. The 
entire Nation is affected. Every industry 
and every consumer is feeling the ef- 
fects. The strike is sorely damaging the 
American economy. 

President Nixon in his state of the 
Union message faced up to the problem. 
He called on the Congress to give him 
the authority to do something about this 
intolerable situation. In fact, he has 

-nade such an appeal on several occa- 
sions. And in February 1970 he sought 
broad legislation to deal with strikes in 
the transportation industry, an industry 
which for the good of all must be kept 
moving at maximum capacity. 

Legislation sought by the President is 
now pending before appropriate commit- 
tees of the Senate and House. He has 
urged speedy action. The masses of this 
Nation are urging action. 

As one who supports the position of 
the President on this very important is- 
sue, I strongly urge the Labor Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House to promptly 
move this legislation out of committee 
and onto the floor so that the Congress 
may express its will thereon. 

The President has done his part. The 
next move is up to the Congress. Time 
is running out. 


PRESIDENT'S PEACE PROPOSALS 
SHOULD BE PURSUED AND SUP- 
PORTED 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, indica- 
tions from both the Democratic and Re- 
publican sides are of hope and encour- 
agement that the President’s initiatives 
will lead quickly to peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

As a strong supporter of the Mansfield 
amendment, I believe that the points 
proposed by the President show the ad- 
ministration coming closer to the con- 
sensus of the country that settlement of 
the prisoner of war issue should lead to 
a definite date for total withdrawal. 

Support in the House is widespread, 
not necessarily on the specific eight 
points, but for the broad proposition 
which the President is pressing of achiev- 
ing a settlement. 

My hope is that the President’s affir- 
mative proposals will lead to serious dis- 
cussions between ourselves and Hanoi 
in Paris, and a sincere effort by their 
country as well as ours to move toward a 
settlement, American withdrawal and an 
end of the war. 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION FOR 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


(Mr. KEMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the programs 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act have been carried out under the 
authority of two temporary resolutions 
since June 30, 1971. The latest exten- 
sion expired on October 31, 1971. Since 
that time, the Environmental Protection 
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Agency has been without authorization 
for important areas of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee (Mr. 
BLATNIK) an his committee have been 
working hard on the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments. How- 
ever, it will be some time until this vital 
bill is reported, considered by the House, 
and differences reconciled with the Sen- 
ate version. Therefore, I have introduced 
today a continuing resolution which is 
cosponsored by my able and distin- 
guished colleague from Buffalo (Mr. 
Dutsx1) who is also deeply interested in 
the restoration of the Great Lakes. It is 
imperative that this continuing resolu- 
tion be passed so that important environ- 
mental programs which are now being 
held up because of lack of authorization 
can get going again. 

This resolution can also be the vehicle 
for a major crash program to restore 
Lake Erie and the other Great Lakes. 

Dr. Robert A. Sweeney, the very able 
and dedicated director of the Great 
Lakes Laboratory of the State University 
College at Buffalo, has been working very 
closely with me on this project. Recently 
Dr. Sweeney stated: 

The costs of not instituting a program to 
abate pollution in the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly with respect to up-grading the effective- 
ness of municipal sewage collection and 
treatment systems, would incur damages 
which far exceed the expenses of such a 
program. 


My distinguished colleague (Mr. BLAT- 
NIK) also serves as chairman of the Con- 
ference of Great Lakes Congressmen 
which has been a bipartisan effort since 
1966 to initiate a comprehensive program 
to restore the Great Lakes. I know he 
shares my concern. 

This authorization is urgently needed 
to enable the Federal water pollution 
control program to continue until per- 
manent legislation is passed by the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Speaker, it has also been brought 
to my attention that salaries are being 
paid under section 5(n) for which no 
authorization exists. 

I strongly urge immediate considera- 
tion and passage of this critical meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks I shall in- 
clude extraneous matter which will ap- 
pear oo in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 


SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
STATEMENT ON THE VIETNAM 
WAR 


(Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past weekend, I have studied the state- 
ment made by President Nixon Janu- 
ary 25, 1972, on his efforts to make a last- 
ing peace in Indochina. He has told the 
American people of his proposals to Ha- 
noi which would resolve this war in a fair 
and acceptable manner to all sides. 

It is clear to me that President Nixon 
has lived up to his promise to search for 
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an end with honor to the conflict in Viet- 
nam. I hope that all Americans will put 
aside partisan politics and support the 
eight-point initiative. There are many 
who are motivated to attack the Presi- 
dent for purely political expediency, but 
this issue should be above politics. I would 
remind those who have attacked Presi- 
dent Nixon’s peace initiative that the 
issue is the lives of American soldiers 
and POW’s. It is to be expected that the 
North Vietnamese will not readily accept 
any American proposal—their past rec- 
ord clearly indicates this fact. They will 
attempt to gain even more, but the Presi- 
dent has made an entirely fair proposal 
and world opinion should be on our side. 

I hope now that the private negotia- 
tions have been made public, all sides 
will be willing to begin serious negotia- 
tions at the Paris talks. I join with Presi- 
dent Nixon and the vast majority of 
Americans in the hope that we will soon 
see the end of this war and the return of 
our POW’s. 


ENCOURAGING ECONOMIC SIGNS 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, CONABLE, Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of December the Government 
index of certain leading economic indi- 
cators posted the sharpest rise since 
January 1971 when in the aftermath of 
the strike against General Motors the 
index jumped 2.3 percent. Aside from 
the January 1971 increase, last month’s 
2.2 percent rise was the sharpest rise in 
the leading indicators since October 
1968, when the indicators rose 24 per- 
cent. According to Dr. Harold C. Passer, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Economic Affairs: 

This provides important evidence that the 
economy will be expanding vigorously in the 
years ahead. 


Of the eight indicators, four advanced 
during December. The average work- 
week of manufacturing employees in- 
creased, initial claims for unemployment 
insurance declined by 11.6 percent, and 
new housing permits rose by 14.3 per- 
cent. Stock prices, represented by Stand- 
ard & Poor’s average of 500 stocks, 
gained almost 7 percent. The four other 
indicators, which declined, did so only 
slightly, with the resulting strong in- 
crease for the eight indicators taken 
together. 

Additionally, executives in the impor- 
tant steel industry are voicing optimism 
about 1972. According to a recent report 
in the Wall Street Journal, there is con- 
siderable agreement among steelmen 
that first quarter 1972 shipments will 
total around 22 million tons, with a jump 
of 10 percent or more to about 24 mil- 
lion tons in the second quarter of the 
year. Steel orders are coming in at a 
considerably higher rate than they were 
1 or 2 months ago. The auto industry is 
expected to increase its order rate 
shortly because of the need to restock 
inventories. Mr. Speaker, I think that in 
light of the many encouraging economic 
signs which we have seen in the past 
month, there is sound basis for optimism 
about the future course of the economy. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 10086, INCREASES IN AP- 
PROPRIATION CEILINGS AND 
BOUNDARY CHANGES IN CERTAIN 
UNITS OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SYSTEM 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 782 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 782 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10086) to provide for increases in appropria- 
tion ceilings and boundary changes in cer- 
tain units of the national park system, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as 
may been been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, and at 
the conclusion of my remarks I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 782 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
10086 providing for increases in appro- 
priation ceilings and boundary changes 
in certain units of the national park sys- 
tem. 

Title I of H.R. 10086 authorizes addi- 
tional appropriations for the acquisition 
of lands at nine units of the national 
park system. On page 24 of the report are 
listed the units involved and the amount 
of increase for each. The total increase 
is $12,544,500. 

Title II of the bill authorizes in- 
creased appropriations for development 
at four units of the national park sys- 
tem. These units and the increase for 
each are also listed on page 24 of the 
report. The total increase is $7,367,600. 

Title ITI of the bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revise the bound- 
aries at 11 units of the national park 
system. These units and the estimated 
cost for each are listed on pages 24 and 
25 of the report. The total acquisition 
costs are estimated at $1,176,500. 

Title IV of the bill amends the Ozark 
Scenic Riverways Act to allow the United 
States to accept title to approximately 
6,600 acres of State parkland subject to 
the retention by the State of a reversion- 
ary interest if the lands are not used to 
national scenic riverway purposes. Also 
in this title, the Cowpens National Bat- 
tleground Site is redesignated as Cow- 
pens National Battlefield and authorizes 
$2,363,900 for land acquisition and $3,- 
108,000 for development. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 782 in order that H.R. 
10086 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of saving 
time, may I say the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL) has explained the contents of 
the resolution and bill very ably. House 
Resolution 782 does provide for 1 hour 
of debate under an open rule for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10086. 

I think it is rather interesting to note, 
Mr. Speaker, that there may be a couple 
of points of order on this bill, and the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs did 
not request the Rules Committee to waive 
those points of order. He stated he would 
stand on the bill on the floor. There is, 
simply, possibly an appropriation in a 
legislative bill, and the committee in 
making some 22 changes that had to 
comply with the Ramseyer rule inad- 
vertently missed one of them, Rather 
than request the waiver of points of or- 
der, the distinguished chairman had a 
supplemental report prepared to cover 
that instance. I certainly commend the 
gentleman and the committee for the 
fine attitude they have taken in that 
regard. I am happy to bring an open 
rule to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 11] 


Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curlin 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Don H. Flynt 
Clawson, Del Foley 
Clay Ford, 
Cleveland William D. 
Collins, Ill. Fountain 
Colmer Frey 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


ee 
Kuykendall 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
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Madden 
Mailliard 


Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Thompson, Ga. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


Rostenkowski 
Runnels 
Ruth 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 


Moorhead 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nix 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pettis 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Railsback Stanton, 
Rangel J. William 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 290 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


INCREASES IN APPROPRIATION 
CEILINGS AND BOUNDARY 
CHANGES IN CERTAIN UNITS OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10086) to provide for in- 
creases in appropriation ceilings and 
boundary changes in certain units of 
the national park system, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10086, with 
Mr. Roserts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Saytor) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, before 
we begin the formal debate on the bill 
now before us, I once again wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. TAYLOR), and his counterpart, 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. SKU- 
BITZ), and the members of the subcom- 
mittee, especially for their detailed and 
constructive handling of this legislation. 
By bringing the bill before us in the man- 
ner in which it is presented, we can save 
a great deal of the time of the House and 
get the job accomplished, perhaps more 
expeditiously, and in just as good a man- 
ner, as if we were to have 22 separate 
bills before us. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10086 and its com- 
panion, H.R. 10110, were introduced by 
several Members of the House as a result 
of an Executive communication. The bill 
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which was recommended by the com- 
mittee by a voice vote, involves legislative 
changes at 22 existing units of the na- 
tional park system. 

All of the changes are designed to ac- 
complish the original objective which 
some earlier Congress authorized or to 
resolve some problem at a park area 
where congressional action is required. 

BASIC PURPOSE 


Basically, H.R. 10086, as amended, is 
an omnibus bill which brings together 
into one measure a fairly large number 
of routine matters which are important 
at the individual units involved. Individ- 
ually, I believe that each item included 
in this bill can stand on its own merits, 
but, standing alone, some of these 
changes would probably find it difficult to 
successfully compete for the time and at- 
tention of the Congress. 

To accomplish what H.R. 10086 seeks 
to accomplish, it would undoubtedly take 
many hours of discussion on the House 
floor. While congressional oversight re- 
quires that limitations be placed on the 
authority of administrative agencies, de- 
tailed changes should be handled as ex- 
peditiously as possible. The members of 
the authorizing committee feel that H.R. 
10086 is a reasonable and sound method 
for disposing of such legislative necessi- 
ties. 

To qualify for inclusion in this bill, 
the Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation established some reason- 
able standards which it applied to all of 
the items in the bill now being recom- 
mended. It suggested, and the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
agreed, that each element should meet 
four tests— 

First, the item should be relatively free 
of controversy; 

Second, the proposed change should 
be able to stand on its own merits; 

Third, the item should be compatible 
in form with the other areas in the bill; 
and 

Fourth, the legislative process should 
be complete and should include an open, 
public hearing so that everyone knows 
exactly what the issues are. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that all of the 
provisions of H.R. 10086 meet those tests. 
Every aspect of the legislation has been 
considered in detail by the subcommit- 
tee and reviewed by the full committee. 

The general thrust of the bill is to 
provide additional authority for the ap- 
propriation of moneys needed to acquire 
lands or to complete development pro- 
grams. In addition, the bill authorizes 
several important boundary changes 
which could not be made in the absence 
of favorable congressional action. The 
Members will find that the report dis- 
cusses the changes recommended for 
each unit. 

cost 

Altogether, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10086 
involves increased appropriation ceilings 
at about a dozen areas. The total in- 
crease is $26,560,000. Of this amount, 
about $16,165,000 is for land acquisition 
and the remaining $10,395,000 is for de- 
velopment. Probably no one in this House 
is more disappointed at the necessity for 
recommending these increases than are 
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the members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

It is important to remember that in 
almost every case, the appropriation 
limitation has been written into the orig- 
inal statute by the House on the recom- 
mendation of the committee. Those ceil- 
ings are not arbitrary figures drawn from 
a hat; they are almost always exactly the 
amounts which departmental spokesmen 
have said are needed to do the job. If 
they are wrong, then, with these limita- 
tions, they must come back to the Con- 
gress and justify their additional needs. 
While it may be impossible to reverse an 
action where a substantial investment 
has been made, we can take a look at 
what has been accomplished and deter- 
mine what can reasonably be expected 
in the future. 


COMMITTEE ADDITIONS TO THE BILL 


The committee has included several 
important items in H.R. 10086 which were 
not in the bill as introduced— 

Assateague Island National Seashore, 
Md. and Va.; 

Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Mont. and Wyo.; 

Cowpens National Battlefield, S.C. 

Muir Woods National Monument, 
Calif.; 

Ozark National 
Mo.; 

Piscataway Park, Md.; and 

Wolf Trap Farm, Va. 

All of these additions were considered 
in a public hearing on their individual 
merits. Spokesmen for the administration 
endorsed—in fact urged—the adoption of 
each of them, except for the Cowpens 
National Battlefield proposal. In that 
case, the Department reversed itself. In- 
stead of recommending it, as it had done 
in the 91st Congress, it suggested that 
action be deferred until the administra- 
tion could determine what the legislative 
priorities should be. 

There is no question about the histor- 
ical significance of the area where the 
Cowpens National Battlefield would be 
located. The Secretary’s Advisory Board 
on National Parks and Historic Sites rec- 
ommended its creation long ago. Our col- 
league from South Carolina, Representa- 
tive Gettys, has worked hard and waited 
patiently for the consideration of his leg- 
islation. The matter was considered by 
the National Parks Subcommittee during 
the 91st Congress and it was the subject 
of further hearings last year. The project 
is ready for the expansion which H.R. 
10086 would authorize and should be ap- 
proved along with these other changes 
that are being recommended. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10086, as amended, 
represents many days of work. It was 
thoroughly considered and it should be 
approved as recommended. Undoubtedly, 
other areas will require similar consider- 
ation in the future and I expect that the 
authorizing committee will be bringing 
in a housekeeping bill of this kind from 
time to time. 

Personally, I favor all of the items in- 
cluded in the bill, as recommended, but I 
could not support the inclusion of any 
additional items which had not been con- 
sidered and justified in a public hearing. 


Scenic Riverways, 
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I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
10086, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
10086, a bill providing for increases in 
appropriation ceilings and boundary 
changes in 22 different units of the na- 
tional park system. Generally, each 
change provided for each park unit in 
this bill is in furtherance of a congres- 
sionally declared objective and is non- 
controversial. Each change has been 
thoroughly reviewed by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and hear- 
ings have been held. Each measure can 
stand on its own merits. In all instances, 
save one which I shall discuss later, the 
changes here authorized do not substan- 
tially alter the existing authorizations in- 
sofar as size or general character of the 
existing units are concerned. The com- 
mittee’s purpose in combining these au- 
thorizations into one bill is to achieve 
economy of time. 

Title I of the bill involves nine units 
of the national park system and pro- 
vides for increases in the statutorily au- 
thorized appropriations ceiling for land 
acquisition at each. In each of the nine 
instances, the administering agency has 
been unable to complete its land acquisi- 
tion program, as contemplated by the en- 
abling legislation, for a variety of rea- 
sons—the most common of which are 
rising land values and higher court 
awards in condemnation cases than an- 
ticipated. Each request for an increase 
in authorization ceiling has administra- 
tion approval. Each increase is merited in 
the collective opinion of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. The total 
amount involved is $12,544,500. 

Title II of the bill involves increases in 
statutorily authorized development ceil- 
ings at four units of the national parks 
system and involves a total dollar increase 
of $7,367,600 based on March 1971 prices. 
Accordingly, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has added language 
allowing adjustment of these increases by 
such amounts, if any, as are justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in con- 
struction cost indicated by engineering 
cost indexes applicable to the types of 
construction involved for each area. In 
each instance, the increases here author- 
ized were either requested by or approved 
by the administration. 

Title III involves boundary changes at 
11 units of the national parks system. 
Some of the changes sought are to au- 
thorize inclusion of donated lands and 
in two cases are to exclude unnecessary 
lands. The estimated value of privately 
owned lands to be acquired at seven of 
these areas is $1,176,500. Again, each re- 
quest has administration approval ex- 
cept for one, which the administration 
did not disapprove and which the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
considered worthy of and necessary to 
enlarge at this time—the Cowpens Na- 
tional Battleground Site, S.C. In that 
instance, this committee determined that 
redesignation of the site as a national 
battlefield is justified as is the author- 
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ization of $2,363,900 for land acquisition 
and $3,108,000 for development con- 
tained in title IV of the bill for those 
purposes. 

The costs involved at the several units 
varies considerably. The total amounts 
authorized to be appropriated by this bill 
are $26,560,000. Of that amount, how- 
ever, about $16,165,000 is to be used for 
land acquisition and will come from 
funds already “earmarked” for that pur- 
pose—land and water conservation fund 
moneys—leaving $10,395,000 to be ap- 
propriated generally. 

It is my belief that the measures con- 
tained in H.R. 10086 before you today 
will go a long way toward furthering our 
responsibility to respond to the needs of 
the American people for conservation of 
our natural, cultural and recreation re- 
sources and opportunities even though 
any one measure, taken alone, is not a 
spectacular contribution of itself. Each 
change authorized by this bill is, in the 
opinion of the committee, both neces- 
sary to implement and consistent with 
the basic legislation authorizing the par- 
ticular park service area. The omnibus 
bill vehicle permits us to review each 
proposal in the least possible amount of 
time, thereby facilitating the execution 
of our oversight responsibility regarding 
authorized programs. I am satisfied that 
each measure contained in this bill is 
worthy of enactment and is important 
to the mission assigned by the Congress 
to the National Park Service at the par- 
ticular area involved. I urge your support 
of H.R. 10086. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the 
House (H.R. 10086) was originally co- 
sponsored by my friend, the ranking 
minority member of the National Parks 
Subcommittee, Mr. Skusirz, and myself. 
It is truly a nonpartisan bill which is 
designed to systematically and effi- 
ciently dispose of several of the relatively 
routine national park matters which re- 
quire congressional attention from time 
to time. 

THE OMNIBUS APPROACH 


This legislation is in the form of an 
omnibus bill because it involves problems 
at 22 different areas of the national park 
system. It does not authorize any new 
area. Instead it deals with specific prob- 
lems at existing national park units. Nor- 
mally we take these matters up one at a 
time, regardless of their magnitude or 
character, and spend a good deal of time 
considering them as they move through 
the legislative process. Undoubtedly, if 
we had used that procedure, it would 
have absorbed as much as 22 hours of the 
time of the House of Representatives to 
complete debate on them individually. 

Each of the 22 proposals contained in 
this bill had to pass the following tests: 

First. It had to be the subject of a 
public hearing. I hope that no Member 
today will endeavor to add to this bill a 
proposal which has not been the subject 
of hearing in our committee; 

Second. It had to be relatively non- 
controversial; 

Third. It had to be able to stand on 
its own merits. 
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To summarize the bill very briefly, it 
does essentially three things: 

First, it authorizes additional appro- 
priations for the acquisition of lands at 
nine units of the national park system; 

Second, it provides for increased ap- 
propriations for development at four ad- 
ditional national park units; and 

Third, it makes various boundary re- 
visions at 11 other areas. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs brings many bills to the House 
floor—perhaps more than any other com- 
mittee of the House. Some are large, new 
proposals; some deal with small prob- 
lems. Combining many similar noncon- 
troversial projects in an omnibus bill 
should save the Government money be- 
cause it conserves the time of Congress. 

We encouraged the administration to 
develop a bill which would combine sev- 
eral of these relatively simple house- 
keeping problems into one measure. Ac- 
cordingly, on July 12, 1971, an Executive 
communication was forwarded to the 
Speaker which recommended the favor- 
able consideration of an omnibus bill. 
As a result of this recommendation, H.R. 
10086 was introduced. 

The following month, the National 
Parks Subcommittee held hearings on 
the bill and on various individual meas- 
ures which it embraced. Each item was 
explained and justified by spokesmen for 
the administration, but because the 
items in the bill involved areas already 
authorized, there was very little public 
participation in the hearings. 

Following the consideration of the ba- 
sic proposal, the subcommittee took from 
its calendar various other proposals 
which seemed to fit into the same gen- 
eral legislative framework of the 
bill to determine if it would be 
desirable to provide for their inclusion. 
Hearings were conducted on measures 
involving seven additional areas having 
problems similar in character to those 
involved in H.R. 10086. Subsequently, 
amendments were recommended to in- 
clude them in the bill. 

With this background, the members 
of the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs were able to judge the 
merits of the various proposed changes 
before recommending the legislation, as 
amended, to the House by a voice vote. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BILL 


Mr. Chairman, upon examination of 
the bill and report, I believe that the 
Members of the House will be able to 
readily understand the provisions of the 
legislation. Without going into too much 
detail, however, I would like to very 
briefly summarize the bill: 

Title I provides for increased author- 
ization ceilings for land acquisition at 
the following areas: 


Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore, Md. (including deficiency 
awards and interest thereon)... $4, 800, 000 
Big Hole National Battlefield, 
Mont 
Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, Mont. and Wyo 
Effigy Mounds National Monu- 
ment, Iowa 
Fort Donelson National Military 


22, 500 
425, 000 
12, 000 
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Lincoln Boyhood Home National 
Memorial, 

Ozark National Scenic Riverways, 
Mo 

Piscataway Park, Md 

Shiloh National Military Park, 


320, 000 


3, 804, 000 
2, 840, 000 


93, 000 


Total 12, 544, 500 


Altogether, this title of the bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $12,544,500. 
All of this money, of course, is to be ap- 
propriated, in accordance with the usual 
congressional procedure, from the land 
and water conservation fund. 

Title II provides for increased develop- 
ment ceilings. Under the terms of this 
title, an additional $7,367,600 would be 
authorized at four existing units. They 
are: 


Herbert Hoover National Historic 


increase 


Booker T. Washington National 
Memorial, Va 
Johnstown Flood National Memo- 


4, 873, 000 


Total increase T, 367, 600 


Title III involves various boundary 
changes and it authorizes the appropria- 
tion of the sums needed in order to ac- 
quire any lands that are added. The 
areas affected are: 

First, Adams National Historic Site, 
Mass.—to add 3.68 acres—$122,000. 

Second, Cowpens National Battle- 
ground Site, S.C.—to add 84 acres—see 
section 402. 

Third, Fort Caroline National Memo- 
rial, Fla.—to add 12.5 acres—donation. 

Fourth, George Washington Birth 
Place National Memorial—to add 62.3 
acres—$57,000. 

Fifth, Glacier National Park, Mont.— 
to add 267.90 acres and to exclude 68.47 
acres—$6,000. 

Sixth, Isle Royale National Park, 
Mich.—to add 0.52 acre—$31,500. 

Seventh, Johnstown Flood National 
Memorial, Pa—to add 53.6 acres— 
$10,000. 

Eighth, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, Calif—to exclude 482 acres. 

Ninth, Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, Calif—to add 49.7 acres—$950,- 
000. 

Tenth, Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways, Mo.—to add 1,670 acres—included 
in title I, 6. 

Eleventh, Petersburg National Battle- 
field, Va.—to exclude 257,53 acres. 

Total: $1,176,500. 

Title IV covers two situations which 
require special language. One section 
deals with the acceptance of the donation 
of some 6,600 acres of parkland from 
the State of Missouri for the Ozark Na- 
tional Scenic Riverways subject to the 
retention by the State of a reversionary 
interest if the lands cease to be used for 
national scenic riverways purposes. The 
other redesignates the Cowpens National 
Battleground Site as a national battle- 
field and authorizes the appropriation of 
$2,363,000 for land acquisition and $3,- 
108,000 for development at that area. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to impose 

any further upon the time of the Mem- 
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bers of the House. I am sure that every- 
one understands the details of this 
measure. But I do want to assure my 
colleagues that the members of the 
authorizing committee have reviewed 
the legislation very carefully. We feel 
that the approach utilized in this in- 
stance is a sound one, that the legislation 
accomplishes worthy objectives, and that 
it represents a constructive effort to solve 
a large number of minor problems in the 
most efficient manner possible. 
RECOMMENDATION 

I urge the Members of the House to 
give H.R. 10086, as amended, their favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and I shall just take a moment 
to endorse this concept the way it has 
been executed and I recommend passage 
of this legislation. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. RoncaLio). 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to lend my wholehearted support 
to H.R. 10086, an omnibus bill from the 
Interior Committee which authorizes in- 
creased appropriations for a number of 
much-needed projects throughout the 
heartland of rural America. Many well- 
intentioned words have been spoken by 
political leaders on the need for rural re- 
development, both in order to forestall 
the senseless overcrowding of our cities 
and to refurbish and revitalize our less 
populous areas. Surely this is not a local 
issue, but in every sense a national one to 
which we must respond, if the past 
strength of this great land is to be re- 
captured. 

Today, a bill which takes small steps 
toward realizing such a needed response 
is before the House. H.R. 10086 asks for 
positive allocations of funds for improv- 
ing such diverse rural areas as are to be 
found in Montana, Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Iowa. I am naturally 
interested in that part of the bill under 
our consideration which relates to my 
own State of Wyoming. This section in- 
corporates bills which were sponsored 
last May in this House by myself, H.R. 
8512, and in the Senate by Senators 
Hansen, MCGEE, MANSFIELD, and MET- 
CALF, S. 1878. It asks that Public Law 89- 
664, which established the Bighorn 
Canyon National Recreation Area, be 
amended so the ceiling allocation of 
funds for the purchase of land and right- 
of-way is raised from $355,000 to 
$780,000. 

Such increased funds are to be ex- 
pended toward the completion of a 
road—whose construction has unfor- 
tunately been held up altogether too 
long—from Lovell, Wyo., to Fort Smith, 
Mont. This road is to be part of a great 
loop, extending from northern Wyoming 
into southern Montana and down again 
into Yellowstone Park. Many benefits are 
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expected to reach fruition through this 
project. The terrible traffic jams of 
tourists who have but one main artery 
into the park will be allayed. Surround- 
ing areas, both in Montana and in Wyo- 
ming’s Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, will benefit by becoming ac- 
cessible tourist attractions in their own 
right. 

If this is but one positive example of 
the good which many people can expect 
from H.R. 10086 in other areas of the 
country, and I think it is, I cannot more 
strongly recommend its passage today. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
GETTYs). 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank Chairman AsPINALL and Subcom- 
mittee Chairman TAYLOR and all the 
members of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee for their consideration 
and approval of the merits of the Cow- 
pens Battleground site proposal and for 
their courtesies to me personally during 
the several years the proposal has been 
before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, included in H.R. 10086 
is an authorization for the enlargement 
and development of the Cowpens Na- 
tional Battleground in Cherokee, my 
district. 

The Cowpens National Battleground 
has been recognized as one of the most 
important Revolutionary War battle 
sites. Here the southern strategy of Lord 
Cornwallis that was to end the Revolution 
met a crushing defeat and resulted in the 
winning of American independence. It 
was in January of 1871 that Lord Corn- 
wallis began his grand march north- 
ward. 

From his headquarters in Fairfield 
County, S.C., the British commander dis- 
patched the finest of his soldiers under 
the dashing cavalry leader Bannistre 
Tarleton to destroy a band of militiamen 
and guerrillas under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Daniel Morgan. 

On the morning of January 17, 1781, 
at Cowpens, the British force of 1,100 
engaged the 600-man troop under Gen- 
eral Morgan. In the 50-minute battle 
that followed, Morgan’s small force ex- 
ecuted the first and only successful dou- 
ble envelopment ever carried out on 
American soil and decimated the British 
forces. Only 200 of the British forces es- 
caped. 

From Cowpens, the British moved to 
Guilford where they won a costly vic- 
tory and began the march to Yorktown 
where Cornwallis’ surrender marked the 
end of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, the Patriot victory at 
Cowpens has been recognized by his- 
torians as a crucial turning point in our 
War of Independence. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that we should authorize plans for 
a comprehensive interpretive presenta- 
tion of this historic engagement as we 
approach the bicentennial celebration 
of our national beginnings, It is also a 
practical necessity that we start now if 
we are ever to preserve this significant 
battlefield. 

Residential development is crowding 
closer and closer to the battle site and, 
unless the needed land is acquired 
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promptly, the costs may become pro- 
hibitive. 

The National Park Service reports that 
today, with only an acre and a quarter 
site and a simple marker to commemorate 
this decisive battle, some 32,000 visitors 
come to the Cowpens battleground an- 
nually. With proper development, its lo- 
cation within short driving distance of 
two major Interstate Highways—I-—85 
and I-77—will insure its use by increas- 
ingly large numbers of Americans in the 
years ahead. 

The Cowpens battlefield project has 
been on the drawing boards for several 
years and the master plan for its de- 
velopment was approved by the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments in 1968. 

That plan calls for the enlargement of 
the area to about 850 acres, which would 
include all of the original battlefield and 
enough surrounding land so that it can 
be restored to its condition at the time 
of the battle. The surrounding land 
would provide parking and picnicking 
areas, foot trails and bridle paths, and 
an environmental education area. 

Park Service plans for riding stables 
as part of the development is particu- 
larly appropriate since the Battle of Cow- 
pens was the only Revolutionary War 
engagement in which the cavalry played 
a decisive role. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House will approve this bill. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to speak on be- 
half of H.R. 10086 as amended, a bill 
which includes provisions comparable to 
my bill, H.R. 1439, dealing with Muir 
Woods National Monument in the State 
of California. 

I would first like to express my appre- 
ciation of the consideration given to this 
legislation by the Interior Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation and 
by the full Interior Committee. Every- 
one knows of the fine work done by the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Taytor, and by their ranking coun- 
terparts on the other side of the aisle, 
Mr. SAYLor and Mr. SKUBITZ. 

H.R. 10086 as amended would provide 
for increases in certain appropriation 
ceilings and boundary changes in cer- 
tain units in the national park system. 
As I mentioned before, Muir Woods is 
one of the units included in this bill. 

Located just 17 miles north of San 
Francisco, Muir Woods has served as a 
national monument since 1908. Virtually 
surrounded by Mount Tamalpias State 
Park, only a small portion of the lands 
remain to be acquired to complete the 
monument. Acquisition of these lands, 
which approximate 50 acres, will permit 
the National Park Service to relocate 
visitor use, service and residential facili- 
ties; improve access to the monument; 
and control the scenic approaches to 
Muir Woods. 

It may be of interest to note that in 
the last 2 years nearly 1.5 million 
people have visited this beautiful grove 
of redwoods, which gives emphasis to the 
desirability of moving out of the grove 
itself all services and facilities, so that 
visitors will be less crowded and better 
able to enjoy the beauty of the trees. 
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Public control of the area is a necessity 
if the scenic and environmental integrity 
of Muir Woods—and also of adjoining 
Mount Tamalpias State Park—is to be 
preserved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I en- 
dorse H.R. 10086 as amended and urge 
its approval by Members of the House. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 10086. It 
contains the provisions of H.R. 6442 
which I introduced last year. That bill 
and the legislation before us today in- 
crease the authorization ceiling for land 
acquisition and development at the 
Herbert Hoover National Historic Site 
from $1,650,000 to $3,500,000. 

As most Members know, the Herbert 
Hoover Site is located at West Branch, 
Iowa. It is the site of the late President’s 
birthplace and is the burial place of 
President and Mrs. Hoover. 

Also located on the site is the Hoover 
Presidential Library, a replica of the 
blacksmith shop operated by President 
Hoover's father and the Quaker meeting 
house he attended while a boy in West 
Branch. 

When Congress created the Herbert 
Hoover Historic Site in 1965, the mone- 
tary authorization was set at $1,650,000. 
Rising costs have made necessary an in- 
crease in this authorization. Presently, 
only $2,300 remains of the original au- 
thorization and a good deal of develop- 
ment work remains to be done. For that 
reason, I introduced H.R. 6442 which 
would increase the authorization by $1,- 
850,000 to $3,500,000. Of course, I am 
pleased that is the figure included in the 
bill by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

For the most part, the funds will be 
used to the completion of the restoration 
and development plans at West Branch, 
which includes the reconstruction of 
Second Street in the city of West Branch. 

The restoration consists primarily of 
the retention and rehabilitation of 19 
historic structures or period buildings. 
Other structures will be removed. The 
completed restoration will bring into 
being a village scene at West Branch of 
the town which Herbert Hoover knew as 
a boy. 

There is one large parcel of land on 
the west side of the development which 
remains to be acquired. Originally, it was 
thought that a scenic easement on the 
property would be sufficient to protect 
the integrity of the historic site. Negotia- 
tions have not been successful and, as a 
result, the purchase of almost 45 acres 
is now necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, as someone who has 
been interested in the Herbert Hoover 
Historic Site and Presidential Library for 
many years, beginning with my work 
with the Herbert Hoover Foundation 
while I served in the Iowa Legislature, I 
have been concerned that development 
work at West Branch be completed as 
soon as possible. The adoption of this 
legislation should remove one of the last 
obstacles remaining in the path of the 
completion of the historic site. I urge 
support of this bill. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10086, a bill providing 
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for increases in appropriation ceilings 
and boundary changes in certain units 
of the national park system. 

The purposes of this bill are fourfold: 

First, to authorize increased or addi- 
tional appropriations for the acquisition 
of lands at nine existing units of the na- 
tional park system; 

Second, to authorize increased appro- 
priations for development at four units of 
the national park system; 

Third, to revise boundaries at 11 units 
of the national park system; and 

Fourth, to make other changes related 
to such areas. 

The changes authorized by this bill for 
each unit of our national parks system 
are as follows: 

At the Assateague Island National 
Seashore, Md., and Va., an increase 
of $4,800,000 is authorized in order 
to complete acquisition of about 3,644 
acres within the seashore, estimated to 
cost $5.2 million, plus interest, and an 
estimated escalation in land values of 
8 percent per year. The figure was com- 
puted using the formula used in a recent 
condemnation award in the area. This 
sum, added to the $819,802 remaining 
unexpended of the original authorization, 
is estimated to be sufficient to complete 
the administering agency’s acquisition 
program. 

For Big Hole National Battlefield, 
Mont., $22,500 are authorized. The area 
was created in 1910 by Executive order 
and enlarged and given statutory recog- 
nition in 1963. About 120 acres of an 
L-shaped private inholding need to be 
acquired to prevent usage adverse to the 
battlefield. No funds remain of the origi- 
nal authorization. 

At Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, Wyo. and Mont., created in 
1966 and enlarged in 1967, an increase 
of $425,000 is authorized to acquire about 
7,685 acres of tribal and allotted Indian 
lands to provide adequate access to the 
areas added to the national recreation 
area by the voluntary inclusion of Crow 
Indian Reservation lands. The remaining 
5,840 acres needed for that purpose are 
already in Federal and State ownership. 

Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Utah, was established in 1949 by Execu- 
tive order; increased in size in 1952 by 
State donations and statutorily recog- 
nized in 1961 at which time 270 acres 
were added and $2,000 were authorized 
to be appropriated to acquire 94 privately 
owned acres containing Indian burial 
mounds. Land values have increased. For 
acquisition $12,000 additional are needed 
and are authorized to be appropriated 
by this bill. 

Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tenn., established in 1928, increased in 
size in 1933 and increased again and 
legislatively sanctioned during the 86th 
Congress is to be increased by the ac- 
quisition of 22 acres of privately owned 
inholdings, needed to improve traffic 
safety and historic settings; $228,000 are 
needed. Land values have increased since 
the 1960 expansion. 

At Lincoln Boyhood National Memo- 
rial, Ind., 72 acres need to be acquired to 
complete the restoration of farmlands 
originally patented by Thomas Lincoln 
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in 1827. Estimated acquisition costs of 
$320,000 are authorized. 

At Ozark National Service Riverways, 
Mo., 1,670 acres of lands need to be added 
to the riverway in addition to the Sec- 
retary’s authority to make boundary 
changes and within existing statutory 
acreage authorizations; $3,804,000 are 
authorized to complete the acquisition 
program, including the added 1,670 acres, 
and to cover anticipated deficiency 
awards. Authorization is needed for the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept dona- 
tion of three State-owned parks which 
are subject to reverter if used other than 
for the riverway. 

In 1961 Congress authorized acquisi- 
tion and administration of Piscataway 
Park in Prince Georges and Charles 
County, Md., to protect the view from 
Mount Vernon and Fort Washington; 
$937,000 were authorized. That amount 
was increased in 1961 to $4,132,000 when 
it became apparent that the acquisition 
program could not be completed. Ac- 
quisition is still not complete and land 
values in the Washington metropolitan 
area have increased tremendously. In- 
formation supplied the committee indi- 
cates that with the increase of $2,840,000, 
authorized by this bill, the acquisition 
program can be completed as originally 
intended. 

The Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., was congressionally recognized in 
1897. In 1926, amounts authorized for 
land acquisition were increased by $7,000; 
191.5 acres now in private ownership are 
historically associated with the battle- 
field and are needed for the Park Service 
to develop a one-way loop road through 
the park; $93,000 are authorized for that 
purpose. 

At Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site, Iowa, all but $2,300 of the existing 
authorization ceiling of $1,650,000 has 
been expended. The development plan at 
the site is not completed and is esti- 
mated to cost $1,772,000. One tract of 
farmland of 44.59 acres needs to be ac- 
quired. Total costs authorized are $1,850,- 
000. 

The 218-acre Booker T. Washington 
Farm is in Federal ownership. However, 
plans to develop a “living farm” at the 
site have not been implemented because 
of the limits on development imposed by 
the enabling legislation. In order to im- 
plement the development plan, a devel- 
opment ceiling increase of $400,000 is 
needed and is authorized by H.R. 10086. 

At Johnstown Flood National Me- 
morial, Pa., 53 acres, of which only 12 
acres need be acquired, would be added 
to the present 56-acre national memorial 
in order to better interpret the 1889 flood 
disaster. A foot bridge would be con- 
structed to provide visitor access across 
the river. Interpretative trails and visitor 
facilities would be constructed. Develop- 
ment costs are estimated at $244,600 are 
authorized. 

At Wolf Trap Farm Park in Virginia, 
an increase in the development ceiling of 
$1,473,000 is needed to expand visitor 
facilities at or near the Filene Center, 
principally because of the phenomenal 
success of the park. H.R. 10086 increases 
the present development ceiling by that 
amount. 
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Authority to acquire 3.68 acres includ- 
ing the historic Beale home and carriage 
house which are adjacent to the present 
Adams Nationa] Historic Site, Mass., at 
cost to the National Park Foundation— 
$112,000—are authorized. 

The Cowpens National Battleground 
Site, S.C., would be redesignated as a 
national battlefield commemorating that 
Revolutionary War battle; the battlefield 
site would be expanded from 1% acres to 
850, and funds would be authorized for 
land acquisition—$2,363,900—and devel- 
opment—$3,108,000. The Secretary’s Ad- 
visory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments in- 
dorsed the proposal in 1968. 

At Fort Caroline National Memorial, 
Fla., 12.5 acres are proposed for addition 
to the present 128.29-acre site, and are to 
be donated. 

At George Washington Birthplace Na- 
tional Monument, Va., 62.3 acres would 
be added to the existing 393.68-acre mon- 
ument. These lands are presently being 
used as part of the “living farm” opera- 
tion at the memorial with the consent of 
the owner. Purchase is expected to cost 
$57,000 and is authorized by the bill. 

Boundary changes at Glacier National 
Park, Mont., consist of reestablishing a 
railroad right of way, the route of which 
was altered by a flood, as the park 
boundary line. 267.9 acres would be add- 
ed and 68.47 acres deleted. Net increase 
would be 200 acres. Costs are about $6,- 
100. Portions are presently in Federal 
ownership and would be acquired by ex- 
change. This legislation is necessary be- 
cause the enabling act does not contain 
authority to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make minor boundary adjust- 
ments. 

At Isle Royal National Park, Mich., 
additional facilities are needed for ad- 
ministration and visitor use, This legis- 
lation would permit acquisition of a one- 
half acre lot and vacant building which 
bisect the present mainland headquar- 
ters for the park for the option price of 
$31,500 thereby permitting development 
of the needed facilities. 

Adjustment of the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, Calif., boundaries by 
transferring 481.23 unneeded acres to the 
Forest Service for administration as part 
of the existing Lassen National Forest 
would be facilitated by this legislation. 

H.R. 10086 authorizes the Secretary to 
acquire 49.7 acres of private lands in be- 
tween the Muir Woods National, Calif., 
Monument and a State park, otherwise 
adjacent to the monument. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to acquire the lands in 
fee but grant a revocable use permit to 
the present owners or acquire the lands 
subject to a life or 25-year estate in the 
present owners. Acquisition is desirable 
to prevent possible future adverse use. 
Cost for the authorized acquisition are 
$950,000. 

At Petersburg National Battlefield, Va., 
258 acres which are no longer needed 
would be eliminated and transferred to 
the city of Petersburg pursuant to an 
agreement that the city maintain them 
in their present park-like character. The 
lands to be excluded are principally two 
public roads of about 7 miles in length. 

All of the items covered by this lengthy 
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bill are relatively free of controversy, and 
all, except Cowpens National Battle- 
ground Site in South Carolina, were rec- 
ommended for enactment. In the case of 
the Cowpens Battlefield Site, the Depart- 
ment recommended deferral until the 
administration could establish priorities 
for the national parks program. Never- 
theless, after hearings, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs deemed the 
Cowpens Site worth of inclusion in this 
bill. 

The bill is a good bill. It was carefully 
assembled. It represents, I think, an ef- 
ficient method of handling a group of 
relatively small but necessary legislative 
proposals which time might not other- 
wise permit to be separately considered. 
I urge your support for its passage. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation before us today would affect ap- 
propriation ceilings and boundary 
changes in certain units of our na- 
tional park system for California to my 
own State of Maryland. 

As I have often pointed out in the past, 
our growing Nation needs the natural re- 
treats and open spaces provided in our 
nationwide park system. Particularly 
great is this need in the northeastern 
urban corridor stretching from Metro- 
politan Boston, Mass., to Metropolitan 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D.C. 

During the 91st Congress I suggested 
that any excess lands at the Agricul- 
ture Research Center in Beltsville, Md., 
in my congressional district, be made 
available as a parkland and animal re- 
fuge to provide enjoyment for urban and 
suburban youngsters. 

Although this proposal is not included 
in the bill before us since the Department 
of Agriculture is still evaluating what 
acreage may be termed “excess,” H.R. 
10086 does include a provision to secure 
the purchase or acquisition of scenic 
easements on all the lands within the 
Piscataway Park boundaries in Prince 
Georges and Charles Counties in my 
congressional district. The purpose of 
this additional acquisition is to insure 
and protect the riverfront view from Mt. 
Vernon on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac River. 

Originally some of the lands within the 
Piscataway Park boundaries were do- 
nated by public-spirited individuals and 
organizations. It has become apparent, 
however, that the remaining lands will 
have to be acquired through fee simple 
arrangements or purchase of scenic ease- 
ments. 

Certainly the landowners of this re- 
maining property are concerned about 
the acquisition of their land, particu- 
larly since the plans have been redrawn 
and revised numerous times in the past 
few years. At the present time over 80 
such landowners have joined together as 
the ROUR—Retain Our Rights—Com- 
mittee. The committee is particularly 
concerned that they have not been ad- 
vised or consulted about any changes 
with regard to their property in the 
Piscataway Park area since 1961. While 
they are vitally concerned about the en- 
vironmental and ecological development 
of the area, they are also fearful that the 
Department of the Interior has plans to 
change the natural character of the area 
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with paved roads, parking lots, visitors’ 
centers, boat landings, and broadened 
highways. 

The Department of the Interior has 
further indicated that Public Law 87- 
362 gives the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to condemn their properties in 
order to acquire the needed additional 
lands. 

Mr. Chairman, with.so few families in- 
volved in this particular parkland ac- 
quisition, it would appear that the De- 
partment of Interior officials might take 
a more considerate and concerned ap- 
proach in their negotiations with these 
landowners. Certainly, some equitable 
and fair treatment might be achieved by 
rational discussion between the land- 
owners or their representatives and the 
officials of the Department of Interior. 
At the very least, these residents deserve 
the right to be heard with respect to their 
own. property and its use. 

I earnestly hope that this request be 
heeded on the part of the Interior offi- 
cials as well as by our colleagues during 
the deliberations of the Senate-House 
conference committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—ACQUISITION CEILING 


INCREASES 

Sec. 101. The limitation on appropriations 
for the acquisition of lands and interests 
therein within units of the national park 
system contained in the following Acts are 
‘amended as follows: 

(1) Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana: section 5 of the Act of May 17, 1963 
(77 Stat. 18), is amended by changing “$20,- 
000” to “$42,500”; 

(2) Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Iowa: section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1964 
(75 Stat. 88), is amended by changing 
“$2,000” to “$14,000”; 

(3) Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee: section 3 of the Act of September 
8, 1960 (74 Stat. 875), is amended by chang- 
ing “$226,000” to “$454,000”; 

(4) Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
Indiana: section 4 of the Act of February 19, 
1962 (76 Stat. 9), is amended by changing 
“$1,000,000” to $1,320,000" and “$75,000” to 
“$395,000”, 

“(5) Shiloh National Military Park, Ten- 
nessee: section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat. 826), is amended by changing 
“$57,100” to $150,100”. 


TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT CEILING 
INCREASES 


Sec. 201. The limitations on appropria- 
tions for acquisition and development of 
units of the national park system contained 
in the following Acts are amended as fol- 
lows: 

(b) Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, 
Iowa: section 4 of the Act of August 12, 1965 
(79 Stat. 510), is amended by changing 
“$1,650,000” to “$3,500,000”; 

(2) Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment, Virginia: section 4 of the Act of April 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 86), is amended by changing 
“$200,000” to “$600,000”; 

(3) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania; section 6 of the Act of August 
31, 1964 (78 Stat. 752), is amended by chang- 
ing “$2,000,000 to “$2,244,600”. 

Sec. 202. The additional sums authorized 
to be appropriated for development in the 
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Acts as amended in section 201 are based 
on March 1971 prices and may be increased 
or decreased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts, if any as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dices applicable to the types of construction 
involved for each area. 


TITLE III —BOUNDARY CHANGES 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to revise the boundaries of the 
following units of the national park sys- 
tem: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site Massa- 
chusetts: to add approximately 3.68 acres; 

(2) Fort Caroline National Memorial, 
Florida: to add approximately 12.5 acres; 

(3) George Washington Birthplace Nation- 
al Monument, Virginia: to add approximate- 
ly 62.3 acres; 

(4) Glacier National Park, Montana: to add 
approximately 233.15 acres and to exclude 
approximately 68.47 acres; 

(5) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan: 
to add approximately 0.52 acre; 

(6) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: to add approximately 53.6 
acres; 

(7) Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia: to exclude approximately 482 acres; 

(8) Petersburg National Battlefield, Vir- 
ginia; to exclude approximately 257.53 acres. 

Sec. 302. The boundary revisions author- 
ized in section 301 shall become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
a map or other description of the lands added 
or excluded by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 303. Within the boundaries of the 
areas as revised in accordance with section 
301, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire lands and interest therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appropri- 
ated funds, exchange, or transfer from any 
other Federal agency. Lands and interests 
therein so acquired shall become part of the 
area to which they are added, and shall be 
subject to all laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
plicable thereto. Lands and interests therein 
excluded from the areas pursuant to section 
301 may be exchanged for non-Federal lands 
within the boundaries as revised, or they 
may be transferred to the jurisdiction of any 
other Federal agency or to a State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, without monetary 
consideration, as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem appropriate. In exercising the au- 
thority in this section with respect to lands 
and interests therein excluded from the 
areas, the Secretary of the Interior may, on 
behalf of the United States, retrocede to the 
appropriate State exclusive or concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction subject to such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
over such lands, to be effective upon accept- 
ance thereof by the State. Any such lands 
not so exchanged or transferred may be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Sec. 304. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $228,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests therein 
added to the areas referred to in section 301. 

Sec. 305. The authorities in this title are 
supplementary to any other authorities avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the acquisition, development, and 
administration of the areas referred to in 
section 301. 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection- 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the committee amendment. 


Committee amendment: Strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(1) Assateague Island National Seashore, 
Maryland: section 11 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1965 (79 Stat, 824, 827) is amended 
by changing “$16,250,000” to “$21,050,000 
(including such sums, together with interest, 
as may be necessary to satisfy final judg- 
ments rendered against the United States)”; 

(2) Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana: section 5 of the Act of May 17, 1963 
(77 Stat. 18), is amended by changing “$20,- 
000" to “42,500”; 

(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of 
the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913) is 
amended by changing $355,000” to “$780,- 
000”; 

(4) Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Iowa; section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1961 
(75 Stat. 88), is amended by changing 
“$2,000” to "$14,000"; 

(5) Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee: section 3 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 875), is amended by 
changing $226,000" to “454,000”; 

(6) Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
Indiana: section 4 of the Act of February 19, 
1962 (76 Stat. 9), is amended by changing 
$1,000,000” to $1,320,000” and “$75,000” to 
“$395,000”; 

(7) Ozark National Scenic Riverways, Mis- 
souri: section 8 of the Act of August 27, 
1964 (78 Stat. 608), is amended by changing 
“$7,000,000” to “$10,804,000”; 

(8) Piscataway Park, Maryland: section 4 
of the Act of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 780, 
782), as amended by section 2 of the Act of 
July 19, 1966 (80 Stat. 319), is amended by 
changing “$4,132,000” to “$6,972,000”; and 

(9) Shiloh National Military Park, Ten- 
nessee: section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1962 
(44 Stat. 826), is amended by changing “$57,- 
100” to “$150,000”. 


TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT CEILING 
INCREASES 


Sec. 201. The limitations on appropriations 
for acquisition and development of units of 
the national park system contained in the 
following Acts are amended as follows: 

(1) Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, 
Iowa: section 4 of the Act of August 12, 1965 
(79 Stat. 510), is amended by changing “$1,- 
650,000” to “$3,500,000”; 

(2) Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment, Virginia: section 4 of the Act of April 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 86), is amended by chang- 
ing “$200,000” to “$600,000”; 

(3) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: section 5 of the Act of August 
31, 1964 (78 Stat. 752), is amended by chang- 
ing “$2,000,000” to “$2,244,600”; and 

(4) Wolf Trap Farm Park, Virginia: sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 
950) is amended by changing “$600,000” to 
“$5,473,000”. 

Sec. 202. The additional sums authorized 
to be appropriated for development in the 
Acts as amended in section 201 are based on 
March 1971 prices and may be increased or 
decreased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dices applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved for each area. 

TITLE II—BOUNDARY CHANGES 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to revise the boundaries of the 
following units of the national park sys- 
tem: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, Mas- 
sachusetts: to add approximately 3.68 acres; 

(2) Cowpens National Battleground Site, 
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South Carolina: to add approximately 845 
acres; 

(3) Fort Caroline National Memorial, Flor- 
ida: to add approximately 12.5 acres; 

(4) George Washington Birthplace Na- 
tional Monument, Virginia: to add approxi- 
mately 62.3 acres; 

(5) Glacier National Park, Montana: to add 
approximately 267.90 acres and to exclude ap- 
proximately 68.47 acres; 

(6) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan: 
to add approximately 0.52 acre; 

(7) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: to add approximately 53.6 
acres; 

(8) Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia: to exclude approximately 482 acres; 

(9) Muir Woods National Monument, 
California: to add approximately 49.7 acres; 

(10) Ozark National Scenic Railways, Mis- 
souri: to add approximately 1,670 acres; and 

(11) Petersburg National Battlefield, Vir- 
ginia: to exclude approximately 257.53 acres. 

Sec. 302. The boundary revisions author- 
ized in section 301 shail become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
a map or other description of the lands added 
or excluded by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 303. Within the boundaries of the 
areas as revised in accordance with section 
301, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire lands and interest therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, exchange, or transfer from any 
other Federal agency. Lands and interests 
therein so acquired shall become part of the 
area to which they are added, and shal] be 
subject to all laws, rules, and regulations 
applicable thereto. When acquiring any land 
pursuant to this Act, the Secretary (i) may 
tender, to the owner or owners of record on 
the date of enactment of this Act, a revocable 
permit for the continued use and occupancy 
of such land or any portion thereof subject 
to such terms and conditions as he deems 
necessary or (ii) may acquire any land pur- 
suant to this Act subject to the retention of 
a right of use and occupancy for a term not 
to exceed 25 years or for the life of the owner 
or owners, Lands and interests therein ex- 
cluded from the areas pursuant to section 301 
may be exchanged for non-Federal lands 
within ‘the boundaries as revised, or they 
may be transferred to the jurisdiction of any 
other Federal agency or to a State or political 
subdivision thereof, without monetary con- 
sideration, as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem appropriate. In exercising the au- 
‘thority in this section with respect to lands 
and interests therein excluded from the 
areas, the Secretary of the Interior may, on 
behalf of the United States, retrocede to the 
appropriate State exclusive or concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction subject to such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
over such lands, to be effective upon accept- 
ance thereof by the State. Any such lands 
not so exchanged or transferred may be 
disposed of in accordance with the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. 

Sec. 304. For the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands which are added to the 
areas referred to in section 301, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary, but not more than the 
following amounts: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, $122,000; 

(2) George Washington Birthplace Na- 
tional Monument, $57,000; 

(3) Glacier National Park, $6,000; 

(4) Isle Royale National Park, $31,500; 

(5) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
$10,000; and 

(6) Muir Woods 
$950,000. 

Sec. 305. The authorities in this titie are 
supplementary to ‘any other authorities avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the acquisition, development, and 
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administration of the areas referred to in 
section 301. 
TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES 

Sec. 401. The third sentence of section 2 
of the Act of August 27, 1964 (78 Stat. 608) 
is amended to read as follows: “Lands and 
waters owned by the State of Missouri within 
such area may be acquired with the consent 
of the State and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, subject to provision for 
reversion to such State conditioned upon 
continued use of the property for National 
Scenic Riverway.” 

Sec. 402. For the purposes of the Cowpens 
National Battleground Site, which is hereby 
redesignated as the Cowpens National Battle- 
field, there are authorized to be appropriated 
not more than $2,363,900 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands and not more 
than $3,108,000 for development. 


Mr. ASPINALL (during therreading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the Recorp, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to direct 
a question to someone in charge of this 
bill with respect to raising the ceiling by 
some $4,873,000 on appropriations for the 
Wolf Trap Farm Park in Virginia. I 
would like to ask why this has been in- 
creased in that amount and why there 
should be this expenditure of Federal 
money on two theaters for the perform- 
ing arts within a comparatively few miles 
of each other? The taxpayers of this 
country already have some $50 million 
invested in the cultural center in Wash- 
ington, allegedly the Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. I cannot help but wonder 
why this substantial amount is to be in- 
vested in the Wolf Trap Farm Park in 
Virginia. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be happy to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross) for yielding to me. 

May I say that as I consider the 
various theaters, areas and facilities in 
this field that we have around Washing- 
ton, D.C., for this particular purpose 
that I do not like to bring them into any 
particular relative significance with each 
other. It so happens that I am one of 
the supporters and sponsors of the legis- 
lation having to do with the Wolf Trap 
Farm Park in Virginia. The lady from 
Kansas, Mrs. Jouette Shouse has given 
so much of her money in order to see 
that this facility has been made avail- 
able to the people in this area, and there 
is really no comparison between any 
other facilities that we have and this 
particular facility. 

Most of the money we have spent so 
far on this facility has been donated by 
the lady to whom I have made reference. 
The basic facilities have been construct- 
ed. Additional public facilities are re- 
quired to complement the Filene Center. 

I would say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, I think if it can be said 
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to be a difficulty, one of the difficulties 
here is that this has been such an out- 
standing success for the purpose for 
which it has been constructed. 

Mr. GROSS. If it has been such an 
outstanding success, why raise the ap- 
propriation ceiling by $4,800,000? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I was just coming to 
that. A substantial portion of their funds 
are for facilities to complement the Fi- 
lene Center. A visitor center, picnic area, 
an outside picnic area, an outside or- 
chestra shell, walkways, and concession 
facilities are planned. 

The plans also include a pedestrian 
tunnel under the Wolf Trap Farm Road 
which is essential for the safety of the 
visiting public. 

Perhaps we should have thought of 
these facilities in the original authoriza- 
tion, but we did not. We did not under- 
stand the hazards that were going to be 
present because of the attendance at this 
place of both motorists and pedestrians. 
That is the reason we are at the present 
time back here asking for additional 
money. 

May I also say that this is only right 
that the Federal Government contribute 
its share, as private donations in large 
amounts are coming in from many of 
those who are interested in this partic- 
ular facility. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. This Wolf Trap Farm has 
been a great satisfaction to me, and for 
this basic reason. We used to have a col- 
league here who spoke of the “suede shoe 
boys” and the “one gallus boys.” I know 
the gentleman from Iowa agrees with us, 
when we are trying to dispense culture to 
the people of the United States, we 
should make it available to the one gallus 
folks who just do not have the funds to 
participate at some other place where 
the meals cost a lot of money and where 
you almost feel ashamed if you do not 
drive up in a chauffeured limousine. 

This is a center for the people and it 
has proven to be so. It started with about 
$444 million donation from Mrs. Shouse 
and others. The investment of the Gov- 
ernment has been an excellent one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) has 
expired. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for the 5 additional minutes be- 
cause this seems to be getting interest- 
ing. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. The facilities which are there 
now are inadequate for the numbers of 
people who attend the performances. 

One of the things proposed is an out- 
door orchestra shell where a much larger 
audience can be accommodated and 
again in using of the clothing that one 
would wear during the season of the year 
when outdoor performances are held. 
This would be in the nature of that 
famous bandshell in Sioux City, Iowa 
which has been so attractive for so long. 
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It is the kind of cultural center that I 
believe the gentleman from Iowa would 
really appreciate because it does attempt 
to present cultural experiences to the 
people of the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentleman 
this question: When is Maryland going to 
ask for funds for a cultural center in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia? Have 
you any advance warning that they will 
be here with a request? 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield, I 
think the only thing in the wind at this 
moment is the private development in the 
nature of a Disneyland type of opera- 
tion, close to Washington in the State of 
Maryland, but so far as I know Mr. Mar- 
riott is figuring that will be a totally pri- 
vate operation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
think the taxpayers of this country are 
going to have to underwrite that too; 
does he? 

Mr. KYL. No, I certainly do not. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if nearby Mary- 
land is going to get into this act. It seems 
to me they are entitled to because they 
must travel all of 10 or 15 miles to get to 
that cultural edifice on the Potomac 
River in Washington and past which 
flows some of the worst pollution in the 
country. 

Are we not becoming surfeited with 
culture around here? What is culture do- 
ing for the District of Columbia? I read 
in the newspapers that the rate of crime 
is increasing. Down perhaps a little now, 
but it is one of the worst crime-ridden 
cities in the Nation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would have to disagree, 
in the first place, that Wolf Trap Farm 
in Virginia, is a contribution by the 
Government to the State of Virginia. 
As a matter of fact, I have personal 
knowledge that a number of Iowans have 
attended performances at that center. 
This is a national unit. It is for all States. 

I suppose there is a basic disagree- 
ment, which is quite apart from the merit 
of Wolf Trap Farm, as to how much 
money we should spend on those things 
we loosely call “culture” in the United 
States. I personally do not think we are 
spending enough. I would hope that the 
economic situation of the country might 
improve to the extent that we could ex- 
pand the amount of money we are spend- 
ing on cultural affairs. But the kind of 
culture that is being presented at Wolf 
Trap Farm is directed to the people of 
the country, not to a few individuals, 
and not to the State of Virginia It is a 
part of a national system, and so far the 
operation has been strictly in accordance 
with that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend 
from Iowa I hope the money holds out 
and that we can take care of all the cul- 
tural centers- whenever and wherever 
they spring up around the country, but 
I am afraid we are going to be fresh out 
of money soon for any but essential pur- 
poses. Iam not opposed to culture, what- 
ever that is, but life would go on in this 
country without expending millions upon 
millions of dollars as the taxpayers of 
the entire country are called up to do at 
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the Cultural Center on the Potomac in 
Washington and now this. However, life 
cannot go on without the necessities of 
life. I hope the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will join with some of 
the rest of us in holding down these ex- 
penditures for nonessential purposes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today to urge my col- 
leagues to give their support to H.R. 
10086 as amended and as reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I want to pay special tribute on 
this occasion to the members of the com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Recreation who labored so dil- 
igently to put together this most worth- 
while bill. I know I am speaking not only 
for the citizens of Quincy, Mass., whom I 
represent here in Washington, but also 
of the surrounding communities, the 
State of Massachusetts and indeed the 
whole Nation in expressing my gratitude 
to the committee for including in this bill 
under title 3 dealing with boundary 
changes provision to add approximately 
3.68 acres of the Adams Historic Site. I 
was happy to testify before the Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Recreation 
to urge inclusion of this boundary 
change and acquisition of the adjacent 
property back in August just before the 
summer recess. Naturally, any Congress- 
man is elated when his recommendation 
and a cause which he supports is agreed 
with by his colleagues, especially his ex- 
perienced and distinguished colleagues 
who are members of the committee with 
jurisdiction in this area. So today I urge 
passage of the bill as reported from this 
committee with this provision. In doing 
so, I am hardly being local or provincial. 
The Adams’ family contribution to our 
Nation’s history is a matter of local and 
universal recognition. Every schoolchild 
knows the role the family played, not 
only in the Nation’s early days, but right 
through to the present. In some senses, 
the family continues to be its own best 
memorial, a living continuous embodi- 
ment of public service and high ideals 
for the Nation. It is, however, altogether 
fitting and proper that we the heirs and 
beneficiaries of their efforts take steps 
to preserve for future generations what 
we have to enjoy in the way of an un- 
spoiled piece of early American history 
in its natural setting; namely, the Adams 
Historic Site. I just want to conclude by 
way of summary and repeat here the gist 
of my testimony before the subcommittee 
as a matter of record: 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JAMES A. 
BURKE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Na- 
TIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION 
Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear be- 

fore you today on the subject of legislation, 


which was submitted by the department on 
July 21. 

Of particular concern to me is title III, 
section 301, article (1) providing for a bound- 
ary change to the Adams National Historic 
Site, Quincy, Massachusetts. The addition 
of approximately 3.68 acres would provide 
the necessary protection for the Adams prop- 
erty and insure that the historic site would 
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be preserved much as it was in the time of 
the Adams. 

The necessity of this land purchase was 
dramatized recently when the city of Quincy 
re-zoned property directly across from the 
site, allowing for the construction of a park- 
ing lot. The parcel in question today, known 
as the Beale estate, is presently zoned for 
residential purposes, but this is no guaran- 
tee that it will remain that way. Further- 
more, the extension of the MBTA (subway), 
this month, which runs parallel to the site, 
would create pressures for new develop- 
ments in the surrounding area. 

As a gift of the Adams family, the man- 
sion was meant to serve as a national monu- 
ment to the American people. Local units 
ot government have been unable to finance 
preservation and therefore it is incumbent 
upon us to do what we can to preserve its 
particular character. Cost of adding these 
acres and development is $122,000, an amount 
I’m sure you'll agree will be an investment 
well spent. 

I have long been interested in protecting 
the site and filed legislation on numerous 
occasions to acquire the Beale property. I am 
confident that purchase can be made at this 
time without further delay. 

Of particular historical significance to me 
is the fact that two residents of the man- 
sion, John Quincy Adams and Charles 
Francis Adams were my predecessors in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

History has indeed taught us that good 
intentions are not sufficient to protect our 
noble heritage. What we need and demand 
is a definite policy for our government to in- 
sure the preservation of this national monu- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR, TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 


offered by Mr. TAYLOR: Page 5, after line 16, 
insert: 


“TITLE I—ACQUISITION CEILING IN- 
CREASES 


“Sec. 101. The limitation on appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of lands and inter- 
ests therein within units of the national 
park system contained in the following Acts 
are amended as follows:”, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment would correct an error that 
was inadvertently made in printing the 
language of the committee amendment 
in the bill. The first sentence, which ap- 
pears on page 1 of the report, is not re- 
fiected in the bill. The amendment would 
insert that language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. TAYLOR: 


Page 9, line 1, after “Scenic” strike out 
“Railways,” and insert “Riverways”’. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment would correct a printing 
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error made by the Government Printing 
Office. The bill reflects the committee 
language on page 9, line 1, as referring 
to “Ozark National Scenic Railways.” It 
should be “Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to be offered? If not, the 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roserts, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that, that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10086), to provide for increases in 
appropriation ceilings and boundary 
changes in certain units of the national 
park system, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 782, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
wee and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
eo Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 303, nays 2, not voting 126, 
as follows: 

[Roll No, 12] 
YEAS—303 


Abernethy Bolling 
Abourezk Bow 
Adams Brademas 
Anderson, Bray 

è Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 


Cederberg 
Chappell 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 


Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Cabell 

Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 


Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
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Dulski 

Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilbe 


» McCollister 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy, Il. 


Murphy, N.Y. 


Hays Natcher 
Hechler, W. Va. Nedzi 
Heckler, Mass. Nelsen 
Helstoski Nichols 
Henderson Obey 
Hicks, Mass. O'Hara 
Hogan O'Neill 
Holifield Patman 
Hosmer Patten 
Howard Pelly 
Hull Pepper 
Hungate Perkins 
Hunt Peyser 
Hutchinson Pickle 
Ichord Pike 
Jacobs Pirnie 
Jarman Poage 
Johnson, Calif. Podell 
Johnson, Pa. Poff 
Jonas Price, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. Pucinski 
Jones, N.C. Purcell 
Jones, Tenn. Quie 
Karth Quillen 
Kastenmeier Randall 
Keith Rangel 
Kemp Rees 
King Reid 
Kluczynski Reuss 
Koch Rhodes 
Kuykendall Riegle 
Kyl Roberts 


NAYS—2 


Devine Hastings 
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Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 
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Abbitt 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 


Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Il. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curlin 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Dellums 


Celler Derwinski 


Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La, 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Flynt 

Foley 
Galifianakis 
Giaimo 
Grasso 

Gray 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 


Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Mills, Ark. 


Halpern 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hébert 

Heinz 

Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 


Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Waggonner 


Horton 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mann 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Horton. 
Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Camp. 
Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Biester. 
Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Blackburn. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Findley. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Conte. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Fish. 
Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Del Claw- 
son. 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Mikva with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Moss with Mr. Smith of California. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Scheuer. 
Mr. Rarick with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Eshleman. 
Mr. Udall with Mr. Badillo. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Hillis. 
Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Gude. 
Mr. Brasco with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Keating. 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina with Mr., 
Edwards of Alabama. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. McDonald of Michigan. 
. Foley with Mr. Metcalfe. 
. Caffery with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Carney with Mrs. Abzug. 
. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Min- 


Runnels 
Ruth 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 


Young, Tex. 
Zion 


. Clark with Mr, Heinz. 
. Fascell with Mr. Ruth. 
. Danielson with Mr. Pettis. 
. Barrett with Mr. Mailliard. 
. Alexander with Mr. Zion. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Myers. 
. Whitten with Mr. Sebelius. 
. St Germain with Mr. Wyman. 
. Gray with Mr. Railsback. 
Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Steele. 
Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr, Cotter with Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Hicks of Washington with Mr. Schwen- 
gel. 
Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Wampler. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. O’Konski. 
Mr. Boland with Mr. Davis of South Car- 
olina. 
Mr. Harrington with Mr. Dellums. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Seiberling. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hagan. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Sarbanes. 
Mr. Kazen with Mr. Mann. 
Mr, Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Curlin. 
Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Runnels. 
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Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Smith of 
Towa. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Leggett. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the Senate bill (S. 2601), 
to provide for increases in appropriation 
ceilings and boundary changes in certain 
units of the national park system, and for 
other purposes, a similar bill to the bill 
just passed, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2601 
An act to provide for increases in appropria- 
tion ceilings and boundary changes in cer- 
tain units of the national park system, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—ACQUISITION CEILING 
INCREASES 

Sec. 101. The limitation on appropriations 
for the acquisition of lands and interests 
therein within units of the national park 
system contained in the following Acts are 
amended as follows: 

(1) Assateague Island National Seashore— 
Maryland and Virginia: section 11 of the Act 
of September 21, 1965 (79 Stat. 824, 827), is 
amended by changing ‘'$16,250,000”" to “$20,- 
650,000”, and by adding the following sen- 
tence after the period: “Funds authorized 
to be appropriated for the acquisition of 
lands and interests in land may, notwith- 
standing the foregoing limitation, be in- 
creased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay in- 
terest and deficiency awards owed by the 
United States as determined in condemna- 
tion actions for the acquisition of such lands 
and interests.”; 

(2) Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana: section 5 of the Act of May 17, 1963 
(77 Stat. 18), is amended by changing 
“$20,000” to $42,500"; 

(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of 
the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913), 
is amended by changing “$355,000” to 
"$780,000"; 

(4) Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Iowa: section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1961 
(75 Stat. 88), is amended by changing 
“$2,000” to “$14,000”; 

(5) Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee: section 3 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 875), is amended by 
changing “$226,000” to $454,000”; 

(6) Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
Indiana: section 4 of the Act of February 19, 
1962 (76 Stat. 9), is amended by changing 
“$1,000,000” to “$1,320,000” and ‘$75,000" to 
“$395,000”; 

(7) Ozark National Scenic Riverways, Mis- 
souri: section 8 of the Act of August 27, 1964 
(78 Stat. 608), is amended by changing 
“$7,000,000” to “$11,111,000”; and section 2 
of such Act is amended by revising the third 
sentence to read as follows: “Land and waters 
owned by the State of Missouri within such 
area may be acquired only with the consent 
of the State and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, subject to provision for re- 
version of such State conditioned upon con- 
tinued use of the property for park purposes”; 
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(8) Shiloh National Military Park, Ten- 
nessee: section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat. 826), is amended by changing 
“857,100” to “$150,100”. 


TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT CEILING 
INCREASES 


Sec, 201. The limitations on appropriations 
for acquisition and development of units of 
the national park system contained in the 
following Acts are amended as follows: 

(1) Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, 
Iowa: section 4 of the Act of August 12, 1965 
(T9 Stat. 510), is amended by changing 
“$1,650,000” to “$3,500,000”; 

(2) Booker T. Washington National Mon- 
ument, Virginia: section 4 of the Act of April 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 86), is amended by changing 
“$200,000” to "$600,000"; 

(3) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: section 5 of the Act of August 
31, 1964 (78 Stat. 752), is amended by chang- 
ing “$2,000,000” to “$2,244,600”. 

Sec. 202. The additional sums authorized 
to be appropriated for development in the 
Acts as amended in section 201 are based on 
March 1971 prices and may be increased or 
decreased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs are indicated by engineering cost in- 
dices applicable to the types of construction 
involved for each area. 


TITLE ITI—BOUNDARY CHANGES 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to revise the boundaries of the 
following units of the national park system: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, Massa- 
chusetts: to add approximately 3.63 acres; 

(2) Fort Caroline National Memorial, Flor- 
ida: to add approximately 12.5 acres; 

(3) George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument, Virginia: to add approximately 
62.3 acres; 

(4) Glacier National Park, Montana: to 
add approximately 267.90 acres and to exclude 
approximately 68.47 acres; 

(5) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan: 
to add approximately 0.52 acre; 

(6) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: to add approximately 53.6 
acres; 

(7) Lassen Voleanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia: to exclude approximately 482 acres; 

(8) Muir Woods National Monument, Cali- 
fornia: to add approximately 49.7 acres; 

(9) Petersburg National Battlefield, Vir- 
ginia: to exclude approximately 257.53 acres. 

Sec. 302. The boundary revisions author- 
ized in section 301 shall become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
a map or other description of the lands added 
or excluded by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 303. Within the boundaries of the 
areas as revised in accordance with section 
301, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire lands and interest therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appropri- 
ated funds, exchange, or transfer from any 
other Federal agency. Lands and interests 
therein so acquired shall become part of the 
area to which they are added, and shall be 
subject to all laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
plicable thereto. Lands and interests therein 
excluded from the areas pursuant to section 
301 may be exchanged for non-Federal lands 
within the boundaries as revised, or they may 
be transferred to the jurisdiction of any other 
Federal agency or to a State or political sub- 
division thereof, without monetary consider- 
ation, as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem appropriate. In exercising the author- 
ity in this section with respect to lands and 
interests therein excluded from the areas, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, on behalf of 
the United States, retrocede to the appropri- 
ate State exclusive or concurrent legislative 
jurisdiction subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem appropriate, over such 
lands, to be effective upon acceptance thereof 
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by the State. Any such lands not so exchanged 
or transferred may be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 304. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $1,328,000 for 
the acquisition of lands and interests therein 
added to the areas referred to in section 301. 

Sec. 305. The authorities in this title are 
supplementary to any other authorities avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the acquisition, development, and 
administration of the areas referred to in 
section 301, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2601 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 10086, as passed, as follows: 


TITLE I—ACQUISITION CEILING 
INCREASES 

“Sec. 101. The limitation on appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of lands and inter- 
ests therein within units of the national 
park system contained in the following Acts 
are amended as follows: 

(1) Assateague Island National Seashore, 
Maryland: section 11 of the Act of September 
21, 1965 (79 Stat. 824, 827) is amended by 
changing “$16,250,000” to ‘$21,050,000 (in- 
cluding such sums, together with interest, 
as may be necessary to satisfy final judg- 
ments rendered against the United States)”; 

(2) Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana: section 5 of the Act of May 17, 1963 
(77 Stat. 18), is amended by changing “$20,- 
000” to “$42,500”; 

(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of 
the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913) 
is amended by changing “$355,000" to 
“780,000”; 

(4) Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Towa; section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1961 
(75 Stat. 88), is amended by changing “$2,- 
000” to “$14,000”; 

(5) Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee: section 3 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 875), is amended by 
changing “$226,000” to “$454,000”; 

(6) Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial 
Indiana: section 4 of the Act of February 
19, 1962 (76 Stat. 9), is amended by chang- 
ing $1,000,000" to “$1,320,000” and “§$75,- 
000” to “$395,000”; 

(7) Ozark National Scenic Riverways, Mis- 
souri: section 8 of the Act of August 27, 
1964 (78 Stat. 608), is amended by changing 
“$7,000,000” to $10,804,000”; 

(8) Piscataway Park, Maryland: section 
4 of the Act of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 780, 
782), as amended by section 2 of the Act of 
July 19, 1966 (80 Stat. 319), is amended 
by changing “$4,132,000” to “$6,972,000”; and 

(9) Shiloh National Military Park, Ten- 
nessee: section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat. 826), is amended by changing “$57,- 
100” to “$150,100”. 

TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT CEILING 
INCREASES 


Sec. 201. The limitations on appropriations 
for acquisition and development of units 
of the national park system contained in 
the following Acts are amended as follows: 

(1) Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, 
Iowa: section 4 of the Act of August 12, 
1965 (79 Stat. 510), is amended by chang- 
ing $1,650,000" to ‘$3,500,000"; 

(2) Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment, Virginia: section 4 of the Act of April 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 86), is amended by chang- 
ing “$200,000” to “$600,000”; 

(3) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: section 5 of the Act of August 
31, 1964 (78 Stat. 752) is amended by chang- 
ing “$2,000,000” to $2,244,600"; and 
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(4) Wolf Trap Farm Park, Virginia: sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 
950), is amended by changing “$600,000” to 
“$5,473,000”. 

Sec. 202. The additional sums authorized 
to be appropriated for development in the 
Acts as amended in section 201 are based 
on March 1971 prices and may be increased 
or decreased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering cost 
indices applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved for each area. 

TITLE III—BOUNDARY CHANGES 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to revise the boundaries of the 
following units of the national park system: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, Massa- 
chusetts: to add approximately 3.68 acres; 

(2) Cowpens National Battleground Site, 
South Carolina: to add approximately 845 
acres; 

(3) Fort Caroline National Memorial, Flor- 
ida: to add approximately 12.5 acres; 

(4) George Washington Birthplace Nation- 
al Monument, Virginia: to add approximate- 
ly 62.3 acres; 

(5) Glacier National Park, Montana: to 
add approximately 267.90 acres and to ex- 
clude approximately 68.47 acres; 

(6) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan: 
to add approximately 0.52 acre; 

(7) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: to add approximately 53.6 
acres; 

(8) Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia: to exclude approximately 482 acres; 

(9) Muir Woods National Monument, Cali- 
fornia: to add approximately 49.7 acres; 

(10) Ozark National Scenic Riverways, 
or ee to add approximately 1,670 acres; 
an 

(11) Petersburg National Battlefield, Vir- 
ginia: to exclude approximately 257.53 acres. 

Sec. 302, The boundary revisions author- 
ized in section 301 shall become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
a map or other description of the lands added 
or excluded by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 303. Within the boundaries of the areas 
as revised in accordance with section 301, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
quire lands and interest therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated funds, 
exchange, or transfer from any other Federal 
agency. Lands and interests therein so ac- 
quired shall become part of the area to which 
they are added, and shall be subject to all 
laws, rules, and regulations applicable there- 
to, When acquiring any land pursuant to this 
Act, the Secretary (i) may tender, to the 
owner or owners of record on the date of 
enactment of this Act, a revocable permit 
for the continued use and occupancy of such 
land or any portion thereof subject to such 
terms and conditions as he deems necessary 
or (ii) may acquire any land pursuant to 
this Act subject to the retention of a right 
of use and occupancy for a term not to ex- 
ceed 25 years or for the life of the owner or 
owners. Lands and interests therein excluded 
from the areas pursuant to section 301 may 
be exchanged for non-Federal lands within 
the boundaries as revised, or they may be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of any other 
Federal agency or to a State or political sub- 
division thereof, without monetary consid- 
eration, as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem appropriate. In exercising the author- 
ity in this section with respect to lands and 
interests therein excluded from the areas, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, on behalf of 
the United States, retrocede to the appropri- 
ate State exclusive or concurrent legislative 
jurisdiction subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem appropriate, over 
such lands, to be effective upon acceptance 
thereof by the State. Any such lands not so 
exchanged or transferred may be disposed of 
in accordance with the Federal Property and 
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Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Sec. 304. For the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands which are added to the 
areas referred to in section 301, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary, but not more than the 
following amounts: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, $122,000; 

(2) George Washington Birthplace Na- 
tional Monument, $57,000; 

(3) Glacier National Park, $6,000; 

(4) Isle Royale National Park, $31,500; 

(5) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
$10,000; and 

(6) Muir Woods 
$950,000. 

Sec. 305. The authorities in this title are 
supplementary to any other authorities avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the acquisition, development, and 
administration of the areas referred to in 
section 301. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES 

Src. 401. The third sentence of section 2 
of the Act of August 27, 1964 (78 Stat. 608) 
is amended to read as follows: “Lands and 
waters owned by the State of Missouri within 
such area may be acquired with the consent 
of the State and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, subject to provision for 
reversion to such State conditioned upon 
continued use of the property for National 
Scenic Riverway.” 

Sec. 402. For the purposes of the Cowpens 
National Battleground Site, which is hereby 
redesignated as the Cowpens National Bat- 
tlefield, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated not more than $2,363,900 for the ac- 
quisition of lands and interests in lands and 
not more than $3,108,000 for development. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 10086) was 
laid on the table. 


National Monument, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, and to include extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPORT FOR THE CONTINUED 
DESIGNATION OF DENVER AS THE 
HOST CITY FOR THE 12TH WIN- 
TER OLYMPIC GAMES IN 1976 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 787) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 787 

Whereas the 11th Winter Olympic Games 
commence on February 3, 1972 in Sapporo, 
Japan, and 
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Whereas the 12th Winter Olympic Games 
have been awarded to Denver, Colorado coin- 
ciding with our Nation’s 200th anniversary in 
1976, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its good wishes to the citizens 
of Japan and the participants of the 11th 
Winter Olympic Games, and be it further 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives affirms its support for the continued 
designation of Denver as the host city for the 
12th Winter Games to be held in 1976. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I take this time to 
ask my colleague from Colorado whether 
or not he would explain the resolution. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if my 
friend from Pennsylvania will yield. I 
shall be glad to explain. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say that when 
I finish my explanation, I shall also ask 
the gentleman to yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. McKevirt) for a fur- 
ther explanation. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, there is presently in Sapporo, at 
Japan, the International Olympics Com- 
mission. They are having a meeting rela- 
tive to a final designation of a place for 
holding the 12th Winter Olympic games, 
which heretofore were awarded to Den- 
ver to coincide with our 200th birthday. 
On February 3 this year there will be 
held in Sapporo the 11th Winter Olym- 
pic games. 

Our athletes taking part are already 
assembled in that winter center in Ja- 
pan. 

This resolution does two things. It 
sends to the people of Japan our best 
wishes for a fine meeting of the games 
beginning with the 3d of February, and 
it also continues the support of the 
United States, and, if this resolution is 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
it agrees with the designation of Den- 
ver for the 12th Olympic games. 

May I say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and my col- 
leagues in the House, that the other 
body has already passed a similar resolu- 
tion. I think our resolution is in order. 
I am sure everyone would like to see this 
great international event brought to the 
United States, and Denver, so I am ad- 
vised, is in a position to host such an 
event. 

Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. McKevirt). 

Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this week the 11th Winter 
Olympic games get underway in Sap- 
poro, Japan, as I am sure the House is 
aware. 

Because Denver, Colo., has been desig- 
nated the host city for the 12th Winter 
Olympic games in 1976, I believe it ap- 
propriate that the House of Representa- 
tives join with the other body in extend- 
ing best wishes to the participants in the 
llth Winter Olympic games and to the 
people of Japan on the eve of the 11th 
Winter Olympic games, and affirm our 
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support of Denver as the host city of the 
1976 Winter Olympic games. 

The 1976 Winter Olympic games, which 
Denver will host, coincides with our 
country’s 200th anniversary and has been 
designated a part of the celebration. 

Mr. BROTZMAN., Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. BrorzMan). 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for yielding. 

I concur with both of my colleagues, 
the gentlemen from Colorado (Mr. As- 
PINALL) and (Mr. McKevirr). I would 
point out to the Members of the House 
that we are, in fact, affirming actions we 
have taken heretofore. In January 1970, 
this body did support the bid of both 
Los Angeles for the summer games and 
Colorado for the winter games. So, as 
the resolution correctly states, this is a 
reaffirmation of that particular support. 

I certainly urge the support of the 
Members of the House for this resolu- 
tion which is consistent with our previous 
support. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman from 
Colorado, for offering this resolution. I 
think certainly it is fitting and appropri- 
ate to commend our athletes who are 
now in Sapporo, Japan, and I certainly 
look forward to that day in February 
1976, when the winter Olympics will be 
held in the Mile-High City of Denver, 
Colo. I have read some of the planning 
literature regarding the 1976 event and 
am thoroughly convinced that the State 
of Colorado, the city of Denver, and the 
Olympic committee will make the 12th 
Winter Olympic Winter games the 
standard by which all future events will 
be measured. Surely, in the majestic 
Rocky Mountains, there could not be a 
better setting for this international 
sports and cultural event. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
pe motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 14 United States Code 194(a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Acacemy the following members on the 
part of the House: Mr. MONAGAN, of 
Connecticut and Mr. STEELE, of Connecti- 
cut. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 46 United States Code 1126c. 
The Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy the following members 
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on the part of the House: Mr. WOLFF, of 
New York and Mr. WYDLER, of New York. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS, US. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 United States Code 4355 (a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Hutt, of Mis- 
souri, Mr. MurPHY of New York; Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin, and Mr. PIRNIE, of 
New York. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS, US. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 United States Code 6968 (a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Fioop, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Stratron, of New York; Mr. 
MINSHALL, of Ohio; and Mr. MILs, of 
Maryland, 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
U.S. GROUP, NORTH ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 689, 84th 
Congress, as amended, the Chair appoints 
as members of the U.S. group of the 
North Atlantic Assembly the following 
Members on the part of the House: 

Mr. Hays, of Ohio, Chairman; Mr. 
Ropino, of New Jersey; Mr. CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Brooks, of Texas; Mr. 
Burton, of California; Mr. ARENDS, of 
Illinois; Mr. DEVINE, of Ohio; Mr. 
Maruias of California; and Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, of Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF US. 
DELEGATION, MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-420, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
U.S. delegation of the Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary group the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Nrx, of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man; Mr. Wricut, of Texas; Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Of Texas; Mr. DE ta Garza, of 
Texas; Mr. Kazen, of Texas; Mr. UDALL, 
of Arizona; Mr. WALDIE, of California; 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey; Mr. 
Tuomson, of Wisconsin; Mr. STEIGER, of 
Arizona; Mr. Wiccrns, of California; and 
Mr. Lusan, of New Mexico. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF U.S. 
DELEGATION, CANADA-UNITED 
STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
US. delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group the 
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following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. GALLAGHER, of New York, 
Chairman; Mr. Jonnson, of California; 
Mr. RANDALL, of Missouri; Mr. MORGAN, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Kyros, of Maine; 
Mr. STRATTON, of New York; Mr. Meeps, 
of Washington; Mr. Harvey, of Mich- 
igan; Mr. McEwen, of New York; Mr. 
VANDER Jact, of Michigan, Mr. MORSE, of 
Massachusetts; and Mr. SMITH, of New 
York. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 9355(a), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
FLYNT, of Georgia; Mr. Sixes, of Flor- 
ida; Mr. RHODES, of Arizona; and Mr. 
McKevirt, of Colorado. 


DR. WILLIAM D. McELROY 


(Mr. BOLAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take a moment to express my apprecia- 
tion, and also the appreciation of many 
other Members of the Congress, to Dr. 
William D. McElroy for the outstand- 
ing leadership and service he has given 
to our country as Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the past 
two and a half years. 

During that time he served as the 
third Director of the Foundation since 
its creation in 1950. Today he is leaving 
this post to become the chancellor of 
the University of California at San Diego. 

Dr. McElroy for many years has been 
making notable contributions to our 
country’s well-being, both as a citizen 
involved in public affairs and as a dis- 
tinguished scientist. 

Immediately before coming to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation he was chair- 
man of the biology department at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

At the Foundation, two of his first acts 
as Director were to reorganize the agency, 
in order to regroup programs around 
broad policy objectives, and to improve 
management, in order to assure that his 
policy directives would be translated into 
reality. 

In his many appearances before the 
committees of the Congress, Dr. McElroy 
was always well prepared to discuss not 
only the programs of his agency, but the 
broader implications of science and tech- 
nology for all mankind. 

The President’s budget message this 
year notes that the Foundation has in- 
creased its support for science by 48-per- 
cent since 1969. Federal funds for non- 
defense research and development ac- 
tivities have increased by 65 percent un- 
der the leadership of Dr. McElroy. As 
much as any other individual, he must 
be awarded credit for this substantial 
current increase in Federal support for 
science. 

I would note that Dr. McElroy takes 
with him from the Foundation staff, an- 
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other capable individual who has worked 
closely with him in the Foundation as 
the Assistant Director for Administra- 
tion, Mr. Bernard Sisco. He will as- 
sume new responsibilities as the vice 
chancellor for administration at the uni- 
versity. He leaves behind a long and out- 
standing career with the Federal Govern- 
ment as a civil servant in many and 
varied capacities with several depart- 
ments and agencies. 

In closing, I congratulate the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego in ac- 
quiring a man of Dr. McElroy’s demon- 
strated ability. This is certainly an un- 
usually attractive opportunity offering a 
stimulating challenge to one who has 
spent a lifetime in higher education. With 
his interest in associating with young 
people in an academic setting, he is 
eminently qualified to fill the challeng- 
ing post he is taking. 

Those of us who know him feel con- 
fident that he will meet nobly and effec- 
tively the challenges of his new position, 
and we wish him well in this and all of 
his future endeavors. 


A PROMISING START FOR SPACE 
SHUTTLE 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply pleased by the President’s an- 
nouncement earlier this month of plans 
to go forward with space shuttle, a highly 
imaginative program for exploiting our 
near-earth environment in space. 

It will be at least 6 years before any of 
these reusable spacecraft are airborne. 
But the implications of what they will be 
able to do are already clear and exciting. 

Take the weather. Everyone talks 
about it—but manmade satellites are do- 
ing something about it. 

In 1960, the first meteorological satel- 
lite was orbited by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. Since 
1966, a network of spacecraft equipped 
with cloud-cover cameras have enabled 
man to observe the atmosphere on a con- 
tinuous basis, a capability that has en- 
abled us to predict and trace the origins, 
paths, and ultimate dissipation of hurri- 
canes and other severe storms. 

What’s next? With the help of space 
shuttle, the sky is quite literally the limit. 
I for one can easily foresee a time when 
satellites will actually help us control the 
weather, through such techniques as fog 
and cloud clearance, suppression of light- 
ning, and even tinkering with precipita- 
tion. 

Regardless of what awaits us in the 
heavens, it will be a far cry from Hatfield 
the Rainmaker, the legendary brother 
act credited—or blamed, depending on 
the viewpoint—for the record floods 
which inundated parts of my home com- 
munity of San Diego back in 1916. The 
Hatfields’ equipment may have been 
primitive, but they sure got results and 
were chased out of the country by angry 
farmers. 


Besides weather modification, satellites 
maintained by space shuttle should, by 
the late 1970’s, also be equipped to extend 
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the advance for accurate weather fore- 
casts from 48 hours to 2 weeks or more. 
They will also prove valuable in moni- 
toring air pollution, and charting action 
to alleviate these conditions. 

Space shuttle, of course, will have 
many other exciting applications, in such 
areas as communications, navigation, as- 
tronomy, oceanography, and agricultural 
management. 

All are good reasons for supporting 
the program, but the most basic reason 
is that space shuttle represents the log- 
ical next step in the overall space pro- 
gram. No one can describe the ultimate 
limits of space exploration. But we can 
all be certain of at least one thing: We 
are proceeding from the high drama and 
the great rewards we have experienced 
with the Apollo program to a follow-on 
effort that may be less dramatic, but 
promises even greater rewards. 

First steps are always groping ones. 
First steps are always taken with hesi- 
tancy. We have taken these first steps 
and with magnificent success. The ad- 
vances in technology that have been re- 
quired for us to reach the moon’s sur- 
face are already having their influence 
on the much more prosaic ways of our 
daily life. These rewards, these benefits 
to all of us, are only the beginning; we 
have only begun to realize the ways in 
which our lives here on earth can and 
will be benefited by both the techno- 
logical surge that has been required for 
the space program, and the actual prac- 
tical results that will come to all of us 
because of the program. 

Let us get on with this magnificent 
adventure in space, to enhance the qual- 
ity of life everywhere here on earth. 


SPACE SHUTTLE 


(Mr. STEIGER of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
even though the judge has not been se- 
lected nor the jury assembled, we are 
already seeing in the press the beginning 
of the trial of the space shuttle program. 
If I could believe that the prosecuting 
attorney really knew what he was talking 
about, I might find myself listening with 
a great deal more credence than I have 
been able to muster so far. 

We read of analogies being drawn be- 
tween the space shuttle program and 
SST; we hear that Congress has not got- 
ten sufficient input from the scientists 
of the country, that NASA's activities are 
being presented to the Congress as sci- 
entific endeavors when all they are, are 
engineering feats. 

All that I can say about these argu- 
ments is that they seem to be designed 
to confuse rather than inform the public. 
To me the only resemblance between 
the space shuttle program and the SST 
is that people would be carried in both 
vehicles. One is a scientific—and engi- 
neering—endeavor and the other was a 
very fast means of commercial travel. At 
this point the resemblance stops. As to 
the lack of input of the views of scien- 
tists, we will all recall that 2 years ago 
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the President set up a task force to review 
the whole space program. On that task 
force were eminent scientists and engi- 
neers, and the task force during the en- 
tire period of study had available to it, 
and used, the most objective and far- 
reaching scientific advice that is avail- 
able in the country. 

Another one of the facile—and to my 
mind cynical—allegations made about 
the space shuttle program is that it is 
designed to bail out the aerospace 
industry. 

The aerospace industry, like all indus- 
try in the United States, is you and me 
and all the people of the United States. 
Millions of Americans are affected in one 
way or another by the areospace indus- 
try. The aerospace industry is the source 
of most of the great advances that have 
been made during the lives of all of us 
present here today. If that industry—if 
those workers—will also benefit, along 
with the country generally, then all I can 
say is, ‘“Let’s get on with it.” I feel that a 
much more sensible—and a much more 
fair—approach to the aerospace industry 
is to offer to it every encouragement ra- 
ther than subject it to criticism. It is an 
industry like any other industry, and the 
healthier it is the healthier the economy 
of the country is; the more jobs there are, 
the more the money is spread among the 
working people of our country. 

Perhaps there is a visualization of the 
aerospace industry as made up exclu- 
sively of executives at the top and scien- 
tists and engineers the level below—and 
nothing else. In actual fact, of course, the 
aerospace industry, although requiring a 
large number of scientific and engineer- 
ing trained people, has assembly lines, 
has workers just exactly the same as the 
workers in virtually every other industry 
in the United States. And outside of the 
industry itself are all of the other peo- 
ple—the other segments of our econ- 
omy—that benefit from a healthy aero- 
space industry. All of these people— 
whether in the industry itself or outside 
but affected by it—must build or buy 
houses; must buy food and clothing; 
must purchase transportation; and 
thereby spread throughout the whole of 
our economy the wages earned in the in- 
dustry. And they must send their children 
to school. And they must pay taxes. 

It is estimated that the space shuttle 
program will add some 50,000 jobs to in- 
dustry. I would like to have someone ex- 
plain to me why it would be better—as it 
is implied—if these jobs were added to 
some other area of our industrial or man- 
ufacturing, or any other part of our busi- 
ness activity. There is a lack of logic, a 
lack of good sense, it seems to me, to en- 
gage in this kind of unthinking criticism. 
Working people are people who are work- 
ing and making wages, and spending 
money. Is this not what we are seeking? 
Is it not jobs—and more than that, is it 
not jobs in activities that cannot fail but 
improve our lives? This is no boondoggle 
that we are about to engage in, it is seri- 
ous scientific and engineering endeavor. 
Are not the benefits that we have already 
seen from the space program so far a 
good criterion by which to judge the 
future? 

It has been said often, and it will be 
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said many times again: The space shuttle 
is the next logical step to take in order 
to continue to learn and use what is wait- 
ing for us in the laboratory that the 
space around our earth represents. 
Indeed, I say, “Let’s get on with it.” 


BLACK PROGRESS UNDER NIXON 
BELIES CHARGES BY KENNEDY 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I think all 
too often the KEnNEepy speechwriters got 
carried away with themselves and forget 
the facts. No better example of this tend- 
ency can be found than the recent ut- 
terances of the Senator erroneously crit- 
icizing the administration for its 
progress with the blacks when the blacks 
have in fact made more progress under 
this administration than previous admin- 
istrations. A good summary of this prog- 
gress was contained in an article written 
by Nick Thimmesch which appeared in 
the Toledo Blade on January 30, 1972. 


BLACK PROGRESS UNDER NIXON BELIES CHARGES 
BY KENNEDY 


(By Nick Thimmesch) 


Blacks make progress, and though some 
people resent this, the momentum of blacks 
into a better life is hard to stop. The an- 
guished crles of the 1960s are behind us. Now 
is a time for work, not burned-out, demagogic 
rhetoric uttered by Sen. Edward Kennedy (D., 
Mass.) about the “race issue,” as he calls it, 
He recently not only gave short shrift to 
President Johnson on his role in the 1964 civil 
rights bill, but also cut loose with falsehoods 
about the Nixon administration’s record on 
blacks. Senator Kennedy declared that under 
Mr. Nixon “the chain has broken, progress 
has stopped, there are no achievements to 
cite.” Every indicator shows life improving 
for blacks, and surveys report that black 
Americans are more optimistic about their 
future than whites. Yet Senator Kennedy 
talks of 25 million blacks “starving for the 
bread of hope and notice,” and claims “you 
have to go back to the era of Reconstruction 
to find a comparable abdication by the Fed- 
eral Government of its responsibility for civil 
rights." Black America, intones Senator Ken- 
nedy, “lies becalmed today, halfway between 
hope and desperation.” 

This is rubbish. The Nixon administration 
has not only maintained the momentum for 
blacks, but has added on plenty and put its 
deeds and money where Teddy’s mouth is. 
Blacks are on the move. 

The 1973 budget, for example, calls for 
$2.6 billion to be spent on federal civil rights 
activities, compared with $835 million in 
1969 when Mr. Nixon took office. Outlays for 
civil rights enforcement have jumped from 
$75 million in 1969 to $295 million for 1972 
and $602 million in the new budget. The 
Justice Department has doubled its staff of 
attorneys enforcing Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Minority business enterprises got 
$200 million when Mr. Nixon came in, and 
1973 called for $715 million. Federal pur- 
chases from minority firms increased tenfold 
under Mr. Nixon, from $13 million to $142 
million currently. 

More, the Administration asks for $1.5 bil- 
lion to help desegregate schools in the next 
two years, in addition to $1.5 billion for as- 
sistance to schools in low-income neighbor- 
hoods. In asking for $200 million federal aid 
to black colleges, the Nixon administration 
would be doubling the outlay of three years 
ago. The 1973 budget also calls for a 33 per 
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cent increase in the cost of administering 
fair housing programs. 

Under the present administration the per- 
centage of blacks in government employment 
reached a record 20 per cent. Moreover, the 
Nixon administration appointed a record 
number of blacks into the uppermost eche- 
lons of the bureaucracy. A White House staff 
assistant on domestic affairs is a Negro 
woman. The director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s women’s bureau is black. A black 
woman now heads VISTA. 

Mr. Nixon appointed the first black to the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. The navy 
got its first black admiral and assistant sec- 
retary in this administration, and the army 
added five black generals. A black man, Col. 
Vernon Coffey, army aide to the President, is 
close to Mr. Nixon, will accompany him to 
China, 

It drives Nixon haters daffy, but in 1969 
only 6 per cent of the nation’s black chil- 
dren were in legally desegregated schools, 
and now the figure is 92 per cent. In 1969, 
there was no food stamp program in 500 
counties; now it’s down to 10. In 1969, food 
stamps went to 2.9 million: Mr. Nixon upped 
it to 11 million. And Senator Kennedy knows 
that the first family assistance program, in- 
cluding welfare reform, was proposed by the 
President. 

He got only 9 per cent of the black vote in 
1968 and won't get much more in 1972, so I 
have to conclude that his administration’s 
good record on this matter results from his 
conviction that it’s right and it’s also part 
of the relentless movement of history. 

If President Nixon is to be flawed, it should 
be for allowing G. Harrold Carswell to be 
nominated for the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
for not bragging up his administration’s 
good civil rights activity record. But Mr. 
Nixon, like Senator Kennedy, can make 
mistakes. 


THE DOCK STRIKE ON THE WEST 
COAST 


(Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
have started in the appropriate House 
and Senate committees on the adminis- 
tration’s antilabor proposal for imposing 
a forced settlement on the parties to the 
dock strike on the west coast. Events of 
the last week—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, January 20, page 510—demon- 
strated that the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation is determined to use every means 
available to force a settlement of the dis- 
pute on its own terms. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a resolution adopted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council and the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council on 
January 24, 1972. The resolution states 
in the clearest terms the broad and united 
opposition of the groups of labor repre- 
sented by the two councils, as well as the 
opposition of Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO, to the imposition of 
compulsory arbitration. 

In addition, the resolution requests that 
local and national elected officeholders 
state their positions on forced or “legis- 
lative settlements” of labor-management 
disputes. This is clearly a reasonable and 
justified request. My own position is un- 
equivocal—I oppose the pending bill. The 
text of the resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The Nixon Administration eco- 
nomic policies have been actively opposed 
by the labor movement; and 

Whereas, President Nixon imposed a wage 
freeze and wage controls which have sabo- 
taged hard-won union conditions gained 
through collective bargaining; and 

Whereas, The Taft-Hartley Act has been 
used to break strikes; and 

Whereas, The Nixon economic policies de- 
liberately created unemployment; and 

Whereas, The latest action of the Nixon 
Administration is to demand compulsory and 
forced arbitration against the striking Long- 
shoremen which could affect every section of 
the American Labor Movement; and 

Whereas, George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, has condemned the President's re- 
quest with a statement that, “our unions 
will never submit to compulsory arbitration;” 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council, protest and oppose all attempts at 
eompulsory arbitration, a “legislative settle- 
ment” for the striking Longshoremen or any 
other section of labor, and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Mayor and 
Board of Supervisors of the City of San Fran- 
cisco to adopt similar stands through reso- 
lutions and statements of policy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we ask all candidates for 
elective national office, their positions on 
compulsory arbitration or “legislative set- 
tlements;"" and be it further 

Resolved, That we call for an immediate 
emergency conference of all labor organiza- 
tions, regardless of affiliation, to plan con- 
certed action to defeat this latest threat to 
all of organized labor. 


POW’S AND MIA’S 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Tatcotr) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the nega- 
tive response of the Government of North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong to President 
Nixon’s new proposal for peace should 
be illuminating to all U.S. citizens. It 
requires me to speak out concerning the 
actual situation of our POW’s and MIA’s., 

Too many of us in the United States 
and other civilized countries of the world 
seem to misunderstand the POW/MIA 
situation. 

Too many politicians are trying to 
make too much political capital out of a 
delicate, agonizing, and frustrating situa- 
tion. 

Our POW’s in Southeast Asia are in 
fact and reality not prisoners of war— 
are not now and never have been. 

Our military personnel captured by the 
Vietcong or North Vietnamese and now 
incarcerated in North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia have never 
been considered to be prisoners of war by 
the enemy. They have never been called 
or referred to as prisoners of war by the 
enemy. They have never been treated as 
prisoners of war by any definition or 
common understanding of the term. They 
have never been accorded treatment or 
the status of prisoner of war as defined 
by the Geneva Convention, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, the Hague Convention, 
the United Nations, or by any agreements 
pertaining to prisoners of war signed by 
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the official representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. 

The men we refer to as prisoners of 
war are simply and clearly hostages; and 
they have been hostages from the begin- 
ning of their incarceration. 

We need to recognize the difference be- 
tween a prisoner of war and a hostage 
as well as to try to understand the mind 
and attitudes of the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese Communists toward all hu- 
man beings and particularly toward cap- 
tured military personnel. 

There are many distinctions between 
prisoners of war and hostages. POW’s are 
entitled, by various international laws, 
agreements, protocols, and conventions, 
to certain prescribed treatment. There is 
no legal or contractual law which covers 
or defines the treatment to be accorded 
hostages. The Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese have complied with no law—not 
even common decency or humanitarian 
treatment of the hostages. Holders of 
hostages are outlaws in every society. 
Every nation considers the holding of 
hostages to be criminal. No nation con- 
siders the incarceration of prisoners of 
war, in compliance with international 
agreements, to be criminal. 

Prisoners of war are customarily liber- 
ated by the victor or released by the 
terms of the settlement at the end of the 
war. Hostages are released upon acced- 
ing to the demands of ransom—or, possi- 
bly, when it becomes clear the ransom 
will not be paid and the care becomes a 
burden—or they must be rescued. 

Because early on in this war we decided 
not to try to win a military victory—we 
now have no practical way to rescue or. 
liberate our POW’s. Our determination 
to not invade, or permit invasion of, 
North Vietnam precludes our opportu- 
nity to overtake or liberate their prison 
camps and release our personnel. 

As soon as the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese discovered that we had no 
intention of gaining a military victory 
over North Vietnam but that our only 
objective was to prevent a successful 
North Vietnamese invasion and takeover 
of South Vietnam, they knew that per- 
sonal hostages could bring them as much 
or more than they could accomplish by 
guerrila or conventional war. 

They, of course, will use any and all 
means to accomplish their objectives of 
domination over Southeast Asia—guer- 
rila war, conventional war, subversion, 
terrorism, negotiation, waiting, delay, 
hostages, blackmail, welching, anything, 
everything. 

What they cannot achieve by other 
means, they hope to achieve by holding 
out to us the conditional release of our 
hostages. Because our hostages are pre- 
cious to us and we have power and influ- 
ence in Southeast Asia, the value of our 
captured military personnel is extraor- 
dinarily high and now a principal stake 
in the Southeast Asia conflict. 

Prisoners are returned at the conclu- 
sions of wars—hostages are not. Hostages 
are redeemed by the payment of the 
ransom. 

Hanoi refuses to exchange other mil- 
itary personnel for our prisoners even 
though many have offered to change 
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places with our prisoners. Even highly 
rated pilots have offered to change places 
with our prisoners—to no avail. If Hanoi 
was simply interested in “preventing 
warriors from returning to do battle 
against them”—the real and legitimate 
reason for retaining prisoners to the end 
of a war—they would exchange our pris- 
oners for equally or more highly rated 
pilots. 

Hanoi refuses to exchange prisoners 
with South Vietnam, 10 for 1 or even 
100 for 1, because, even though they 
would gain a large personnel advantage, 
they would thereby dilute their hostage 
value. 

Obviously many of our MIA are dead— 
either from illness, injuries, or the crash 
of the aircraft. The reason Hanoi does 
not give accurate information concern- 
ing deaths that are known to them is 
solely to maintain or enhance the hos- 
tage value. A pilot known to be dead has 
little hostage value so they keep us be- 
lieving he might still be alive—no matter 
how cruelly agonizing the anxiety may 
be to his family. 

Also hostage value is increased by such 
contrived techniques as publishing an ob- 
viously unclear photograph of a downed 
pilot—so that many will conclude—even 
if only out of an incredible hope—that 
the picture depicts a husband or son who 
has surely survived. Twenty some wives 
once identified the subject of one photo- 
graph as their husband. A poignant phe- 
nomenon which should help us under- 
stand both the incredible hope and the 
psychological torture the families en- 
dure. 

Hostage value is also increased by se- 
verely restricting mail—because this 
enormously increases our curiosity to 
know more and our desire to relieve this 
awful state of agony and anticipation. 

The escape of a POW is not too serious. 
Loss of a hostage, on the other hand, is 
costly. So our POW’s—hostages—have 
been guarded and secured extraordinar- 
ily—even moved from prison to prison 
from time to time; and kept isolated or 
confined in small groups. Those few who 
have been released have been of the least 
hostage value—often believed dead. But 
their release after being believed de- 
ceased simply raises the hopes of other 
families that their servicemen who is 
MIA may still be alive and in custody— 
thereby increasing the hostage value even 
though he may in fact be dead. 

Ordinarily POW’s who are injured, sick 
or who have become mentally incompe- 
tent are repatriated—because they are 
no longer of any military value and are a 
great bother to their captors. But the sick 
and crippled still have value as hostages. 
This explains why very few of our sick 
or injured POW’s—hostages—have been 
repatriated. 

So we must conclude that our captured 
servicemen are hostages rather than pris- 
oners of war. We must understand this 
distinction. We must deal with the situ- 
ation realistically. 

Cruelty is no deterrent to a hostage 
holder; to be initially successful, they 
must be uncaring and abjectly inhuman. 
Hostage holders always threaten—ex- 
pressly or subtlely. Worry by his loved 
ones concerning the welfare of the host- 
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age increases the hostage value. So Hanoi 
exploits every possible means and utilizes 
every technique to enhance the hostage 
value. This kind of exploitation is never 
carried out toward prisoners of war who 
have little or no hostage value. 

Our POW’s are hostages for many ob- 
jectives: among others; 

First. Total U.S. withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia, 

Second. Overthrow of any non-Com- 
munist government in Southeast Asia, 
and 

Third. Reparations—the payment of 
any initial amount will sharply escalate 
like blackmail. 

We cannot capture enough Vietcong or 
North Vietnamese to accomplish any 
tradeoff of personnel. Their values of 
persons and life are too different from 
ours. In fact, loss of life alleviates many 
problems of support in North Vietnam. 

Our only opportunity for an exchange 
of persons would have to involve very 
high ranking Communist officials or lead- 
ers. 

Our only other bargaining chip would 
be the threat of certain destruction of 
large and valuable parts of North Viet- 
nam. Bluffing would not succeed. 

We cannot accede to blackmail to ob- 
tain the return of our hostages. The first 
concession would inevitably escalate ev- 
ery succeeding demand. 

What to do? When to do it? 

What if the Vietcong or North Viet- 
namese set a date certain, as the South 
American Tupamoros did—“You comply 
with our demands, our seven points, be- 
fore July 1, 1972, or we will execute so 
many of the hostages.” This could hap- 
pen. Do not be deluded. 

We are not dealing with civilized dip- 
lomats. We are dealing with unfeeling, 
uncaring, different people who are iso- 
lated from the free world by their almost 
total reliance upon the media for infor- 
mation, and who are under enormous 
pressure and on the verge of catastrophe. 

There are at least two points which 
should be made and understood by all 
who are truly concerned about the plight 
of our POW’s, MIA’s, their families, and 
our Government’s position pertaining to 
prisoners of war. 

One, the international rules regarding 
prisoners of war, their status and treat- 
ment, desperately need to be revised, 
updated, and reformed. They are pres- 
ently inadequate, misunderstood, and 
not applicable to present conditions. All 
nations should join and collaborate in 
drawing new, modern, and clear rules. 
With clear, appropriate, and comprehen- 
sive rules, all nations might be more will- 
ing to comply with them. 

Two, Members of the Congress, candi- 
dates for public office, and proponents of 
various proposals for ending the war in 
Southeast Asia, should try to understand 
the true present conditions and circum- 
stances of our prisoners of war. We must 
wage a negotiated settlement of the war. 
We can, with united support, achieve a 
settlement without surrender or sellout. 
The President’s proposal is one more step 
toward a permanent peace with freedom 
for all peoples of this planet. 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER), is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s pio- 
neers of progress and in so doing renew 
our faith and confidence in ourselves as 
individuals and as a Nation. 

American Willis H. Carrier first de- 
vised air conditioning in 1911. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING ACT OF 
1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Brown) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow I will introduce the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1972. Because hear- 
ings on public broadcasting legislation 
will begin in the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power at 10 a.m. Tues- 
day, February 1, 1972, I want to take 
time today to discuss this proposal and 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD so 
my colleagues will have an opportunity to 
review the legislation. 

Many of us who were involved in the 
legislative process that led to adoption of 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 had 
signficant misgivings about the act. 
There were too many unanswered ques- 
tions regarding the appropriate role of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing—CPB—the activities that should be 
authorized to the Corporation, and the 
nature and level of financing for CPB 
and for the public broadcasting system 
as a whole. Most of the witnesses who 
appeared before us were quite eager for 
the financial benefits they saw flowing 
from the legislation, but in that frame of 
mind, they did not wish to come to grips 
with the fundamental problems of who 
would manipulate the basic control and 
the direction that financial and orga- 
nization control might take. 

At that time I joined in a statement 
of minority views which urged a 
strengthing and clarification of the lan- 
guage limiting the powers of the Corpo- 
ration, particularly as it referred to net- 
working. We raised “the possibility that 
the Corporation could emerge as the high 
mogul of a new nationwide network.” 

Now that CPB has been in existence 
for some 5 years, we still have not re- 
solved all the questions which were left 
unanswered in 1967 concerning CPB’s 
objectives, its functions, and its financ- 
ing. We do have the advantage, how- 
ever, of seeing how CPB has organized it- 
self and has carved out its own direction 
and emphasis within the field of non- 
commercial educational broadcasting. 

Prior to the establishment of CPB by 
adoption of the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967, we saw a vigorous growth in the 
number of local noncommercial televi- 
sion stations, and this has continued 
since 1967, although at a diminished rate 
because so many markets had been satu- 
rated prior to that date. But before 1967 
or after, most such stations were oriented 
to education with regard to both pro- 
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gram content and basic sources of pub- 
lic support. And most of that educational 
orientation, in turn, involved financial 
support from or program support to in- 
stitutions whose primary function was 
and is classroom instruction. 

What we have seen from CPB, however, 
has been what must be considered the 
development a centralized national net- 
work system, only limited support for 
the operating needs of local ETV sta- 
tions, and a preoccupation with “general 
interest” programing. This might lead 
one to conclude that CPB is more inter- 
ested in being an example to commercial 
broadcasting than in breaking new 
ground in instructional or community 
education television, the areas of pri- 
mary emphasis of most of the stations it 
was supposedly organized to serve. It is 
not unfair to conclude that the Corpora- 
tion has emerged as the “high mogul” of 
a new nationwide network and that the 
thrust of that network is more accu- 
rately described as “public broadcasting” 
than “educational” or “instructional.” 

At the same time that this direction of 
CPB’s influence has developed, it has 
been my conclusion that the real purpose 
of noncommercial broadcasting as envi- 
sioned by the Carnegie Commission and 
the Congress—that is, its role in 


strengthening and developing new 
thrusts into the educational broadcast 
field—both in classroom-utilized in- 
struction and in general educational pro- 
graming for those outside the formal 
education sphere. 

The Carnegie Commission for educa- 


tional television noted that educational 
television should undertake all facets of 
the educational process. While differ- 
entiating community education from the 
instructional programing of formal 
teaching, the commission carefully 
stated “that we look upon these two 
parts as constituting a single whole.” 
Unfortunately, under CPB, instructional 
television has been relegated to the posi- 
tion of the second child receiving hand- 
me-downs from its more glamorous, 
favored brother. 

As the congressional debate on the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967—which 
established CPB—indicated, however, the 
prospects of classroom and general in- 
structional programs offered the strong- 
est appeal to many Members of the Con- 
gress. It was my feeling at the time, and 
even more so now with the growing crisis 
in our schools, that both the local sta- 
tions and CPB should give priority to de- 
veloping programs for classroom instruc- 
tion above either general community or 
cultural education. But in any event, ed- 
ucation efforts should take priority over 
any ambition to be merely an artistic 
or philosophic competitor with existing 
commercial television. In an effort to fill 
the highest priority of need in the local 
communities they serve, this is the role 
being filled by most noncommercial tele- 
vision and radio stations. They have not 
dropped “education” from either their 
name or their purpose, in spite of the em- 
phasis CPB has tried to bring for “public” 
broadcasting and in spite of the fact that 
CPB was established as the vehicle to 
finance the programing “software” of 
educational broadcasting. 
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By reversing the downward power flow 
on programing decisions from a federally 
well-heeled CPB to a hard-pressed locally 
financed station, and by limiting the in- 
fluence of large outside sources of in- 
come, we can reestablish the balance of 
instructional and cultural programing as 
local communities want it. Local station 
control of the CPB board and local sta- 
tion financial independence of CPB will 
assure that CPB serves the local station 
rather than the local stations serving 
CPB. Above all, this would answer the 
concern about who makes the decisions 
in programing—local broadcasters and 
educators or centralized arbitors of na- 
tional viewpoint. 

In my view the time has come to deal 
with these unresolved issues of 1967 and 
modify the structure of our public broad- 
casting system based upon our experi- 
ence with it over the past 5 years. The 
bill I have submitted accomplishes the 
purpose of redirecting the control and 
thrust of CPB’s activities in order to 
achieve the economies in program pro- 
duction, localized service and freedom 
from central control of public educa- 
tional broadasting that was envisioned 
by the Carnegie report, the Congress and 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. The 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1972 would 
accomplish these general purposes by the 
following particular amendments to the 
existing statute: 

Title I of the bill, in Section 101(a), 
amends the “Facilities” portion of the ex- 
isting statute by substantially increasing, for 
a 5-year period, the amount of appropriated 
funds to be used by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—HEW—to 
support the construction and expansion of 
local public educational broadcasting facili- 
ties. This program has proven its worth in 
bringing the benefits of public broadcasting 
to many of our citizens who have previously 
been unserved or underserved by public 
broadcasting stations. 


These amendments also add a new as- 
sistance program to HEW’s responsibili- 
ties. They authorize the expenditure of 
substantial Federal funds—an average of 
$40 million annually—to support the 
general operating expenses of individual 
public radio and television broadcast sta- 
tions. This modification is in line with 
the original recommendation of the Car- 
negie Commission for Educational Tele- 
vision, whose report established the 
framework for public broadcasting as it 
is reflected in the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967. 

The Carnegie Commission stressed the 
critical need for Federal aid to local sta- 
tion operation, but opposed placing the 
responsibility for this support in CPB. 
The commission believed strongly that, 
without this separation of funding fimc- 
tions, the Corporation would become too 
big and too central and would dominate 
the local public broadcasting stations, 
since each station would have to look to 
CPB for its daily requirement of operat- 
ing funds and of programing. But in 1967 
the Congress rejected the Carnegie Com- 
mission approach and lodged with CPB 
responsibility for general operating sup- 
port of local stations. Unfortunately, ex- 
perience has shown that the fears of the 
Carnegie Commission were justified. 
CPB spends only about 12 percent of its 
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budget on local station support, an 
amount that averages only 5 percent of 
the budget of the local stations. The time 
has now come to return to the original 
concept of the separate roles of the local 
stations and CPB, in order to restore 
some balance to the system by making 
the local stations financially viable and 
autonomous. 

These operating support grants would 
come directly from HEW, much as facili- 
ties funds are now distributed. Within 
certain minimums and maximums de- 
signed to assure some equality of distri- 
bution, the funds would be provided on a 
matching basis to encourage a maximum 
of local initiative on the part of the sta- 
tions. The funds would be made available 
to the stations without any discretion 
being exercised by HEW. Moreover, the 
goal of insulation of the Federal funds 
from programing activities would be fur- 
thered. since the operating funds could 
not be used for program production or 
procurement. Program development will 
be the primary function of CPB, as out- 
lined in title IT; but, of course, nothing 
would prevent program development by a 
local station from funds provided by 
local governments or from gifts or grants 
from individuals, corporations, founda- 
tions, or CPB. 

Title II modifies the present Public 
Broadcasting Act by precluding CPB 
from activities, functions and means 
that it has used to assume an autocratic 
role in the public broadcasting system. 
It also legislatively proscribes CPB from 
underwriting the kind of programing for 
which use of Federal funds is inappro- 
priate—even as the board of CPB has 
belatedly concluded as a result of public 
reaction to some of its recent activities. 

In section 201(a), the bill would give 
local station managers a two-thirds ma- 
jority on the Corporation board. Bal- 
ance in the membership representation 
is called for with reference to the region 
of the country, the size of the city and 
the type of station. Local station op- 
erators would thereby exercise a dom- 
inant influence on program content 
sponsored by CPB. This would give ap- 
propriate emphasis to their own educa- 
tional programing priorities without 
stifling innovative concepts of artistry 
and method which would also be con- 
tributed through the board. 

Section 201(b) of the bill modifies the 
present act by adding to the general pro- 
hibition on political activity, specific 
preclusion of the Corporation from 
funding programs on matters of current, 
partisan political controversy. This 
change is necessary not only because it 
is inappropriate to use Federal moneys 
for such presentations, but also to pro- 
tect the Corporation from the inevitable 
buffeting it would get in reaction to such 
involvement in the political arena. The 
Corporation can be a much more effec- 
tive “insulator” of programing from ex- 
cessive partisan zeal when it is not itself 
a subject of such controversy. 

Section 201(b) further modifies the 
present act by extending to CPB the 
antilobbying restrictions applicable to 
tax-exempt, private foundations. Since 
CPB has foundation-like responsibilities 
with respect to program funding, there 
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is no reason why it should not be sub- 
ject to the same reasonable constraints. 
The taxpayers’ money should not be 
used by a private organization to influ- 
ence legislation, whether it is taxes col- 
lected or taxes expended. 

Section 201(b) of the bill amends the 
1967 act by removing the interconnection 
and advertising functions from CPB’s 
authorized purposes and activities. 

The original intent of the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 was to preclude 
use of interconnection facilities to sup- 
port a fixed schedule, real-time network. 
The resources have, however, been used 
for this purpose. When this use is com- 
bined with the corporation’s programing 
responsibilities, it casts the corporation’s 
network arm—the Public Broadcasting 
Service—into the mold of the three com- 
mercial television networks and allows 
the corporation to dominate the sched- 
ules of the local broadcast stations. 

The local stations should have com- 
plete autonomy with respect to their 
schedules and should have unrestricted 
authority to present CPB-financed pro- 
graming at times of their own choosing. 
The bill therefore removes the intercon- 
nection support functions from CPB and 
precludes it from controlling a network, 
even indirectly, as it exercises financial 
control over the Public Broadcasting 
Service. It is anticipated that the local 
public broadcast stations will use a por- 
tion of the operating funds they receive 
from HEW to organize themselves into 
a truly representative membership orga- 
nization to provide for the kind of dis- 
tributive interconnection system that was 
originally intended for the public broad- 
cast system by the Congress. 

The removal of CPB’s advertising and 
promotional activities reflect a strong 
feeling that this is an inappropriate use 
of public moneys. 

Many in the Congress were uneasy 
about authorizing CPB to engage in this 
activity, and CPB’s plunge into exten- 
sive promotional campaigns confirms the 
original reluctance to give CPB this re- 
sponsibility. 

Section 201(c) continues the author- 
ization for free or reduced rate inter- 
connection services for public broadacst- 
ing, but makes clear that the stations, 
rather than CPB, are entitled to the ad- 
vantages of organizing such a service. 

In addition, subsection (g) (z) (a) un- 
der 201(C) prohibits CPB from accept- 
ing from any individual or entity an 
amount more than 10 percent of the 
federally appropriated funds for the giv- 
en fiscal year. This is designed to as- 
sure that no single contributor influences 
CPB through the vehicle of providing fi- 
nances. Item (g) (z) (f) under section 
201(C) authorizing the encouragement 
of new noncommercial broadcast sta- 
tions, methods and technologies, such as 
CATV, cassettes and the like, to enhance 
the service of educational broadcasting. 

Section 201(d) provides a 5-year au- 
thorization of appropriations for CPB. 
The level of funding has been reduced to 
reflect the fact that CPB would no long- 
er have to expend substantial portions of 
its budget for networking and advertis- 
ing purposes, and that substantial sup- 
port of operating costs of individual sta- 
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tions is provided from HEW under 
title I. 

Section 201(e) makes mandatory an 
annual GAO audit, so that Congress may 
keep informed as to CPB’s activities and 
operations and be certain that the letter 
and spirit of CPB’s authority from the 
Congress is being adhered to completely. 

In short, the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1972 would eliminate the present per- 
version of the original purposes of the 
1967 act by restoring overall balance to 
the public broadcasting system. This 
would be accomplished by strengthening 
and giving increased importance to the 
role of the local broadcast stations, and 
by taking from CPB’s hands the tools 
that have led, inevitably, to its dominant 
role in the system. However, the essen- 
tial role of CPB would be preserved, and 
in fact, strengthened. CPB would be able 
to devote its full resources and its full 
energies to the program creation role it 
was originally intended to serve, but the 
station-oriented board would assure the 
program software needs of local stations 
were served. 


The public broadcasting system would 
be built on a bedrock of localism, and it 
can be. Issues that were left unresolved 
in 1967 have been dealt with by CPB in 
a manner that made the so-called bed- 
rock a very shaky foundation for the 
system indeed. Final resolution of these 
issues in a manner consistent with the 
Congress original intent will serve to 
strengthen that foundation before the 
structure that has developed on it 
crumbles on its own weight. 

The bill follows: 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING Act or 1972 


A bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 by authorizing general support grants 
to defray the ordinary operating costs of 
noncommercial educational radio and 
television broadcast stations and by estab- 
lishing the long-range financing of public 
broadcast programing through the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting in a 
manner consistent with the original intent 
of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1972.” 


TITLE I—GRANTS FOR FACILITIES AND 
GENERAL SUPPORT 


Sec. 101 (a) Sections 390 and 391 of Sub- 
part A of Part IV of Title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. §§ 390- 
391) are hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 390. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE—The 
purpose of this subpart is to assist (through 
matching grants) in the construction and 
operation of noncommercial educational tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting facilities and 
stations. 

“Sec. 391. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA-~ 
TIONS FOR FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
AND GENERAL SUPPORT GRANTS FOR NONCOM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATIONAL BROADCAST STATIONS— 
“(a) There are authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years such 
sums, not exceeding $120,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate, as may be necessary to carry out the 
facilities purposes of Section 390. There are 
also authorized to be appropriated for car- 
rying out the said purposes of such sec- 
tion, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. There are 
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also authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and for the 
succeeding fiscal year, $30,000,000 per fiscal 
year. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain available for pay- 
ment of grants for projects for which applica- 
tions, approved under Section 392, have been 
submitted under such section prior to 
July 1, 1977. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to help defray the ordinary operating 
costs of existing and new noncommercial 
educational television and radio broadcast 
stations (except FM radio stations operating 
with no more than 10 watts transmitter pow- 
er output) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years such sums, not exceeding $250,000,000, 
in the aggregate, as may be necessary to carry 
out the general support purposes of section 
390. There is also authorized to be appropri- 
ated for carrying out the purposes of said 
section, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, $60,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and $65,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1977. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain available for pay- 
ment of station support grants for which 
applications approved under subsection 391 
(b)(1) have been submitted under such 
subsection prior to July 1, 1977. Such sums 
shall be disbursed in the manner and for the 
purposes set forth below: 

“(1) Each licensee or permittee of a non- 
commercial educational broadcast station 
seeking assistance under this subpart to de- 
fray the ordinary operating costs of its sta- 
tion(s) shall submit to the Secretary no later 
than September 30 each year an application 
for a general support grant and shall certify 
the amount of financial support received by 
the applicant from State or local governmen- 
tal entities and the amount of funds con- 
tributed by private persons, corporate enti- 
ties, and foundations during the preceding 
fiscal year. The applicant shall also provide 
such other information as the Secretary may 
by regulation require, including but not lim- 
ited to assurances that the station(s) is 
qualified to receive construction and general 
support grants under this section, that the 
grant will not be used to produce or purchase 
the rights to present programing or to ad- 
vertise or otherwise promote particular pro- 
grams or program series. 

“(2) Upon approving such applications, 
the Secretary shall distribute to each 
qualified applicant an amount equal to the 
amount of financial support and contribu- 
tions (excluding corporate entities and 
foundations) certified by the applicant as 
having been received during the preceding 
fiscal year to support operation of its sta- 
tion(s), provided that no single noncom- 
mercial educational television broadcast sta- 
tion authorized to such applicant shall be 
entitled to a matching grant less than $30,- 
000 or in excess of $150,000, and that no sin- 
gle qualified noncommercial educational 
radio broadcast station authorized to such 
applicant shall be entitled to a matching 
grant less than $1,000 or in excess of $25,000.” 

Sec. 101. (b) Sections 393 and 395 of sub- 
part A of part IV of title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 393- 
394) are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 393. Recorps.—Each recipient of as- 
sistance under this subpart shall keep such 
records as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the Secretary to carry out his func- 
tions under this subpart, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and the dis- 
position by such recipient of the proceeds of 
such assistance, the total cost of the project, 
undertaking or operations in connection with 
which such assistance is given or used, and 
the amount and nature of that portion of 
the cost of the project, undertaking or op- 
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erations supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipient that are pertinent 
to assistance received under this subpart.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 394. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out this subpart, includ- 
ing regulations relating to the order of pri- 
ority in approving applications for general 
support grants under section 391(b) or for 
projects under section 392 or to determine 
the amounts of general support or construc- 
tion grants for such projects.” 

Sec. 101. (c) Subpart A of part IV of title 
III of the Communications Act of 1934 is fur- 
ther amended by striking of the heading of 
such subpart A and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“SUBPART A—-GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
FACILITIES AND STATION OPERATIONS” 


TITLE II—SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CAST PROGRAMING THROUGH THE 
CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING 


Sec. 201. (a) Subsections (c) (1) and (c) (2) 
of section 396 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. § 396(c)(1)—(2)) are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) The Corporation shall have a 
Board of Directors (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Board’), consisting 
of fifteen members, ten of whom shall be sta- 
tion members and five of whom shall be 
public members. Board members shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 


than eight members of the Board may be 
members of the same political party. 

“(2) The station members of the Board 
(A) shall be selected from among citizens of 


the United States (not regular full-time 
employees of the United States) who are, at 
the time of their appointment, managers of 
noncommercial educational television and 
radio broadcast stations; (B) shall be se- 
lected so as to provide a broad representa- 
tion of various regions of the country, vari- 
ous size cities, various educational systems, 
and various types and sizes of stations. The 
public members of the Board (C) shall be 
selected from among citizens of the United 
States (not regular full-time employees of 
the United States) who are eminent in such 
fields as education, cultural and civic affairs, 
or the arts; (D) shall be selected so as to 
provide as nearly as practicable a broad rep- 
resentation of various regions of the country, 
various professions and occupations, and 
various kinds of talent and experience appro- 
priate to the functions and responsibilities 
of the Corporation. (E) The above composi- 
tion of the Board shall be accomplished 
within three years of the passage of this Act.” 

Sec. 201(b). Subsection (f) of section 396 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(f)) is hereby amended by adding the 
following paragraphs: 

“(4) The Corporation shall not fund, 
through grants or contracts, directly or in- 
directly, the production of, or otherwise pro- 
cure, programs or program series dealing in 
whole or in part with the coverage, presen- 
tation, discussion, or analysis of current news 
events or current issues that are the sub- 
ject of partisan political controversy. 

“(5) The Corporation shall not engage in 
any activity which, under section 508(e) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (26 U.S.C. 508 
(e)(1)) must be prohibited by the governing 
instrument of any foundation which seeks 
to be exempt from taxation under section 
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501(a) of the Internal Revenue Code (26 
U.S.C. 501(a)).” 

Sec. 201(C). Subsection (g) of section 396 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(g)) is amended to read as follows: 


“PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CORPORATION 


**(g) (1) In order to achieve the objectives 
and to carry out the purposes of this subpart, 
as set out in subsection (a), the Corporation 
is authorized to: 

“(A) facilitate the full development of ed- 
ucational broadcasting in which programs of 
high quality, obtained from diverse sources, 
will be made available to noncommercial edu- 
cational television or radio broadcast sta- 
tions, with strict adherence to objectivity and 
balance in all programs or series of programs 
of a controversial nature; 

“(B) carry out its purposes and functions 
and engage in its activities in ways that will 
most effectively assure the maximum auton- 
omy and independence of the local noncom- 
mercial educational television or radio broad- 
cast stations. 

(2) Included in the activities of the Cor- 
poration authorized for accomplishment of 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
‘this section, are, among others not specif- 
ically named: 

“(A) to obtain grants from and to make 
contracts with individuals and with private, 
State and Federal agencies, organizations, 
and institutions except that no grants or 
contracts from a single private individual 
or entity shall amount in total during any 
fiscal year to more than ten percent of the 
amount of Federal funds appropriated to 
the Corporation under section 396(k) of this 
Act for such fiscal year. 

“(B) to contract with or make grants to 
independent program production entities, in- 
dividuals, and selected noncommercial edu- 
cational broadcast stations for the produc- 
tion of, and otherwise to procure from di- 
verse production sources, educational tele- 
vision or radio programs for distribution to 
noncommercial educational broadcast sta- 
tions; 

“(C) to make payments to existing and 
new noncommercial educational broadcast 
stations to aid in financing local educational 
television or radio programing costs of 
such stations, particularly innovative ap- 
proaches thereto, and other costs of opera- 
tion of such stations except for advertising 
and other promotional costs; 

“(D) to establish and maintain a library 
and archives of noncommercial educational 
television or radio programs and related ma- 
terials and to publish a journal; 

“(E) to hire or accept the voluntary sery- 
ices of consultants, experts, advisory boards, 
and panels to aid the Corporation in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section; 

“(F) to encourage the creation of new non- 
commercial educational stations in order to 
enhance such service on a local, State, re- 
gional, and national basis, and to encourage 
the development of new communications 
technologies for educational and instruc- 
tional uses which will be to the economi¢ 
advantage of the public. 

“(G) to contract with or make grants to 
non-profit entities for research, demonstra- 
tions, or training in matters related to non- 
commercial educational television or radio 
broadcasting. 

“(3) To carry out the foregoing purposes 
and engage in the foregoing activities, the 
Corporation shall have the usual powers con- 
ferred upon a nonprofit corporation by the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act, except that the Corporation may not 
own, operate or exercise financial or other 
control, either directly or indirectly, over 
any television or radio broadcast station, 
interconnection system or network, cable 
television system, or interconnection or pro- 
gram production facility.” 
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Sec. 201 (d). Subsection (h) of Section 396 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
§ 396(h)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
“for non-commercial educational television 
or radio services” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “to non-commercial educational television 
or radio broadcast stations.” 

Sec. 201 (e). Subsection (k) of Section 396 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
§ 396(k) ) is amended as follows: 

(1) By deleting paragraph (1) thereof and 
substituting the following: 

“(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for expenses of the Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, the sum of 
$20,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, the sum of $25,000,000; and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, the sum of 
$30,000,000.” 

(2) In paragraph (2) thereof, by deleting 
the phrase “July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1972” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1972, to 
June 30, 1977.” 

Sec. 201 (f). Subsection 396 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. § 396(1)) 
is amended by— 

(1) Deleting paragraph (1) thereof in its 
entirety. 

(2) Deleting the phrase “may be audited by 
the General Accounting Office” in subpara- 
graph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall be audited annually by the General 
Accounting Office.” 

(3) Remembering paragraphs (2) and (3) 
thereof paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively. 


THE GROWING INCIDENCE OF 
HEROIN BABIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
the recent alarming increase of heroin- 
addicted babies. One of the blatant trag- 
edies of our permissive society, where 
the drug scene is so prevalent, is that 
babies born of heroin-addicted mothers 
are themselves addicted to heroin. They 
begin withdrawal within the first 15 
hours after birth. The number of such 
heroin babies born in New York City 
alone has risen from 200 in 1966 to 550 
in 1971. 

The baby experiences a coarse tremor 
during withdrawal. Its arms twitch and 
its knees jerk convulsively toward its 
chest. Sometimes the hands claw at the 
face and arms until they are raw. All the 
while, the baby cries out with a tense, 
high-pitched shriek. Detoxification, as 
with adults, takes 10 to 20 days. In more 
than a few instances, the babies must 
remain in the hospital for as long as 40 
days due to complications, even after 
withdrawal, and usually at public ex- 
pense. 

An epidemic of heroin addiction is 
prevalent in this Nation, and unless more 
meaningful steps are taken to curb the 
situation, we will be faced with a white 
plaque that threatens to sweep across 
the country, preying upon those inno- 
cents who have not yet even been born. 

No one knows at this point just how 
much damage is being caused by women 
who continue to take heroin while preg- 
nant—will these children crave narcot- 
ics in later years? Will they become ab- 
normally susceptible to the effects of 
drugs? The question of chromosome or 
brain damage has not even been deter- 
mined yet. 
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What is involved here, Mr. Speaker, is 
the possibility of a dead child, or of a 
deformed and addicted child. It seems to 
me that a doctor has an obligation to the 
unborn child and to society to inform 
the appropriate agency of the mother’s 
addiction when an examination during 
pregnancy reveals that she is using nar- 
cotics. 

Where there is danger to society, such 
as an addicted or deformed child, then 
the doctor should be released from his 
privileged information obligation so that 
the mother can be placed on immediate 
withdrawal. This matter should be a pri- 
ority subject for the AMA, Mr. Speaker, 
and for the legislative process. I intend 
to seek action on both these fronts. 

Another development in this grim 
tragedy is the unabated flow of heroin- 
addicted GI’s, back from Vietnam, into 
our city streets. It has been predicted 
that the 50,000 to 70,000 ex-GI’s who 
have already returned to American so- 
ciety with their heroin habit intact can 
“turn on” as many as 3 million others by 
1975. Many of these contacts will nat- 
urally be women. This cannot help but 
set the scene for a steady increase of 
babies hooked on heroin from birth. 

How much further proof do we need 
before we realize that American society 
today is being threatened at its very 
roots by the ravaging menace of nar- 
cotics abuse? How much longer will we 
delay action on important drug bills 
presently before Congress? 

And for how long will our citizens tol- 
erate an Army policy which results in 
the return of addicted GI’s to America 
with little or no attempt at rehabilita- 
tion? Mr. Speaker, now that our unborn 
children are falling victim to heroin ad- 
diction, perhaps we will realize that it is 
time to act. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Rosison) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, during the first session of this 
Congress, I introduced two bills to en- 
hance and reorganize the present Fed- 
eral effort to improve emergency medi- 
cal transportation. The sequence of these 
bills parallels the drift of my thinking on 
this subject, and I would like to briefly 
explain the considerations which brought 
me here today to jointly introduce the 
Emergency Medical Services Act with 
my colleague from West Virginia. 

As I have previously mentioned to 
this body, certain activities in my own 
congressional district directed my atten- 
tion to the subject of ambulance serv- 
ices. Due to the success of the Chemung 
County “Shockmobile,” a mobile emer- 
gency treatment facility, I was prompted 
to introduce legislation which would 
make this kind of comprehensive emer- 
gency treatment vehicle available to 
every area of the country. At that time 
I joined my colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr. DaniELs) in making this proposal, 
and I believe our enthusiasm for this 
kind of emergency treatment vehicle has 
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proven out, as Chemung County, N.Y., 
prepares to put a second such vehicle 
into operation. 

Even such a slight brush with the large 
and complex subject of emergency medi- 
cal transportation was enough to im- 
press me with the large gains which 
could be made in the saving of human 
life, if sufficient public attention were 
given to the improvement of these serv- 
ices. After reviewing the programs now 
undertaken by the Federal Government, 
as well as talking and corresponding 
with many of those involved in the plan- 
ning, administration, and evaluation of 
these programs, I concluded that effec- 
tive Federal participation in the im- 
provement of emergency medical trans- 
portation would require some reorgani- 
zation and some redirection of the pres- 
ent Federal effort. On the basis of that 
thinking, I introduced H.R. 11193, which 
would designate the division of Emer- 
gency Health Services, Health Services, 
and Mental Health Administration, 
HEW, as the single office responsible for 
the professional guidance and grant sup- 
port of emergency medical transporta- 
tion. 

As I was preparing this latter bill, I 
was pleased to learn that my colleague 
from West Virginia (Mr. MottoHan) had 
also devoted a great deal of study to the 
subject of emergency medical transpor- 
tation. The bills which he introduced in 
Congress last July are clear indication 
that the Congressman from West Vir- 
ginia has been conscientious in his study 
and determined in his desire to improve 
the Nation’s ambulance services. For 
some months, I have had the consider- 
able satisfaction of working with Mr. 
MOLLoHAN on the draft of a new bill 
which would translate our shared con- 
victions into workable legislation. We 
have that bill ready, today, and we ask 
that our colleagues give the Emergency 
Medical Services Act their serious con- 
sideration. 

This new proposal attempts to meet 
the most serious deficiencies in this 
country’s emergency medical transpor- 
tation capability in a direct and co- 
ordinated manner. We first propose that 
the division of Emergency Health Serv- 
ices within HEW be upgraded and re- 
designated the Emergency Medical Serv- 
ices Administration. In following action, 
all Federal Government functions and 
responsibilities relating to the improve- 
ment of emergency medical transporta- 
tion would be centralized in this Admin- 
istration. Among its most important 
duties, the new Emergency Medical Serv- 
ices Administration would be charged 
with setting up national standards for 
the operation of ambulance and related 
services. These standards would apply 
both to the fitness of ambulance equip- 
ment and to the training of ambulance 
personnel. Further, the new Administra- 
tion would provide financial assistance, 
through the States, for the operation of 
local ambulance services which meet na- 
tional standards. Funding would also be 
provided for the initial purchase of am- 
bulance equipment, so that localities 
could bring their ambulance services up 
to the standards required by the Emer- 
gency Medical Services Act. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have taken some trou- 
ble during previous remarks to my col- 
leagues to describe the extent to which 
accidents and consequent inadequate 
emergency medical services have in- 
flicted physical and economic suffering 
on our citizens. It has not been my in- 
tention to berate my colleagues through 
statistics of suffering and death, and I 
have tried to avoid doing so, today. How- 
ever, I was encouraged that the Presi- 
dent used the forum of his state of the 
Union address to impress upon the Na- 
tion the need for improved emergency 
medical transportation services. In his 
January 20 message to Congress, Pres- 
ident Nixon noted: 

Last year, more than 115,000 Americans 
lost their lives in accidents. Four hundred 
thousand more were permanently disabled 
and 10 million more temporarily disabled. 
The loss to our economy from accidents last 
year is estimated at over $28 billion. These 
are sad and staggering figures—especially 
since this toll could be greatly reduced by 
upgrading our emergency medical services. 
Such improvement does not eyen require new 
scientific breakthroughs; it only requires 
that we apply our present knowledge more 
effectively. 

To help in this effort, I am directing the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to develop new ways of organizing emer- 
gency medical services and of providing care 
to accident victims, By improving communi- 
cation, transportation, and the training of 
emergency personnel, we can save many 
thousands of lives which would otherwise be 
lost to accidents and sudden illnesses, 


Certainly we welcome the contributions 
which the HEW study can make to the 
improvement of these services. Yet, with 
all due respect, Congressman MOLLOHAN 
and I have studied this question—with 
the aid of many medical professionals— 
and we believe we already have a pro- 
posal which will save thousands of lives. 

We encourage the interest and advo- 
cacy of the Emergency Medical Services 
Act by all of our interested and con- 
cerned colleagues, 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
fortify these remarks by inserting a note- 
worthy analysis of the present status of 
this country’s emergency medical sery- 
ices prepared by Dr. Gerald L. Looney, 
coordinator of emergency services, Uni- 
versity of Arizona College of Medicine. 
Dr. Looney presents a battery of facts 
which depict the present serious state of 
emergency medical services and empha- 
size the urgency of corrective action: 

THE REAL CRISIS IN HEALTH CARE 
(By Gerald L. Looney, M.D., M.P.H.) 

It has now been roughly two years since 
President Nixon popularized the phrase “cri- 
sis in health care,” and the net effect has 
been a rising crescendo of concern over 
health costs and a clamor for national health 
insurance proposals. However, even the best 
of these proposals offers to the citizen-con- 
sumer primarily convenience and compre- 
hensive coverage of relatively routine (or 
non-emergency) medical services and leaves 
ignored and unchanged probably the most 
vital aspect of medical care—emergency med- 
ical services, National health insurance will 
cost literally billions and will add only grad- 
ually, if at all, to the average life span of 
Americans. A really comprehensive system of 
emergency medical service would add an im- 
mediate bonus in longevity to thousands of 
Americans at much less cost. 

Like most other physicians, Iam very much 
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interested in pursuing the fountain of youth 
and eliminating heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke; but I am mystified by the universal 
lack of concern over the number one cause of 
death under age thirty-seven—accidental in- 
jury. By almost any standards, the loss of 
healthy, vigorous, and productive citizens is 
& much greater tragedy for society and offers 
much greater investment returns than trying 
to add a few weeks or months at the inexor- 
able end of a life span. Yet, the priorities 
for attention and funding have been reversed, 
and we find that emergency medical services 
are distinguished only by their undisputed 
position at the bottom of the medical totem 
pole, remaining the most primitive area of an 
already archaic industry. Without a doubt, 
trauma is America’s most neglected disease! 

When one considers the future, this ana- 
chronism seems even more intolerable as the 
number of motor vehicles and machines 
steadily increase and as society witnesses an 
increasing use of violence in social problems. 
The permanence of trauma and accidental 
injury as the primary health problem of the 
United States now seems firmly established, 
and to combat it we have virtually the same 
emergency medical system that we had fifty 
years ago! 

By 1975, how much will national health 
insurance help the 150,000 citizens who will 
die of accidental injury? How will national 
health programs bring patients to this mar- 
velous and comprehensive coverage from re- 
mote regions or from areas where physicians 
are literally dying out and not being re- 
placed? Or how will all of these wonderful 
prepaid benefits help the thousands of pa- 
tients with heart attacks or strokes while 
they wait and wait at home or on the street 
for a mortuary vehicle staffed by grade school 
drop-outs or a police station wagon or van 
driven by rushed and harassed patrolmen 
with virtually no medical training or equip- 
ment for medical emergencies, while they 
wait as the vehicle slowly makes its way 
(sometimes recklessly, but rarely rapidly) 
through jammed city streets to the rear en- 
trance of a hospital which adamantly refuses 
to admit that one of its most vital functions 
today is emergency care, and then wait some 
more after they enter a crowded and disor- 
ganized emergency room which is under- 
staffed both in the quantity and quality of 
its medical personnel? 

I urge the development of a new program 
for the re-training and re-orientation of 
these skilled individuals to meet changing 
needs in our society. This would not only 
help the unemployment statistics, but would 
allow great savings over the cost of training 
new medical and paramedical personnel from 
scratch. Furthermore, it would provide a 
rapid infusion of new ideas and enthusiasm 
into the rather stodgy and unimaginative 
area of health care. Medicine has the great- 
est collection of antique objects in the world: 
its systems to handle medical data, to moni- 
tor patients on a wide scale, to desseminate 
new medical advances quickly and efficiently, 
and to evaluate what man is doing outside 
the hospital (particularly to his environ- 
ment) are still struggling through the Nine- 
teenth Century and have had little exposure 
to Twentieth Century technology. It is im- 
perative that medical planners and the health 
industry not become so engrossed in leaving 
the Nineteenth Century and belatedly enter- 
ing the Twentieth that they overlook the 
fact that the Twenty-first Century is less 
than three decades away. 

“In Moscow anyone without two kopeks to 
make a phone call can push the ‘emergency’ 
button and dial 03 for medical help. If the 
patient is suffering from a heart attack, a 
mobile cardiac unit manned by a heart spe- 
cialist will arrive in minutes to take him to 
a hospital specializing in cardiac cases. A 
stroke case would be picked up by a stroke 
ambulance carrying a neurologist; a child 
by a children's ambulance staffed by women; 
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a known case of shock by a shock ambulance; 
automobile accident victims are taken to a 
hospital specializing in traumatology or the 
Institute of Trauma. The crew can evaluate 
the problem on the spot and remove the pa- 
tient to the proper facility, treat him and 
refer him to his regular health system, or 
treat and dismiss him.” 

Later, in October, Time reinforced this 
description> 

“Perhaps the most impressive aspect of 
Soviet medicine is its system for emergency 
care. Each city has a central station 
(reached by dialing 03) that dispatches am- 
bulances from local substations. Leningrad, 
which handles as many as 1,800 calls on a 
winter day, has 120 ambulances at 16 stations 
spotted about the city. Officials boast that an 
ambulance can be on the scene from seven to 
nine minutes after a call is received. Ambu- 
lances carry equipment for emergency sur- 
gery, care of cardiac patients and ‘reanima- 
tion’ in cases of near death, They also carry 
a medical doctor and a feldsher, or medical 
assistant, a combination that makes treat- 
ment more readily available than it is in 
most U.S. emergency rooms.” 

The Russians may not have put a man on 
the moon as quickly as we have, but they 
certainly can take better care of a man on 
earth and get him to medical care quicker 
than we can. I see no reason why the United 
States cannot do both if it really acknowl- 
edges and tackles the problem of emergency 
medical services and the support of life on 
earth as zealously as it tackled the problem 
of space and life-support systems on the 
moon. This would seem to be a much better 
bargain than the currently popular “moon 
shot” attack on cancer slated to receive 
$100,000,000 in President Nixon's proposed 
budget. 

If there is one area of common agreement 
in the health-care field today, it is the con- 
sensus that there is a crucial and widespread 
need for medical manpower in practically all 
areas (not just emergency medical services), 
a need which is poorly met at the present in 
the more traditional modes of care and which 
will probably remain unfilled for several 
years (if not decades) as new modes of care 
are developed such as air mobility and re- 
mote telemetry and telecommunication. 

To fill this need for medical manpower is a 
surplus of highly skilled persons with a so- 
phisticated background in technology and 
education, a surplus which seems to have 
largely been ignored by health planners and 
recruiters. I am referring to the engineers 
and scientists unemployed since the cutback 
in military spending, the unplanned and un- 
controlled expansion of graduate schools 
whose Ph. D. graduates now find that they 
are a glut on an already tight employment 
scene, and a similar oversupply of public 
school teachers from the state teachers’ 
colleges. 

These people usually have an excellent 
background for medical work, and, except for 
@ course or two in biophysics or organic 
chemistry, could readily meet even medical 
school requirements. Why not make a con- 
certed effort to allow the surplus (as a mat- 
ter of free choice) to move over to fill the 
deficit in another area? I can’t think of a 
better way to balance a troublesome budget 
in these days of tight finances. 

“In Chicago, according to a study made 
public a few weeks ago by the Chicago Hos- 
pital Council, an average of 804 emergency 
cases are transported to hospitals weekly in 
police ‘squadrols’—actually paddy wagons 
that may carry drunks and prisoners with 
the patients. ‘Oxygen cannot be given to the 
35 cardiac cases per week, nor to the 51 
cases of seizures/conyulsions, nor to the 21 
unconscious cases per week,’ says the coun- 
cil. ‘The fractures of the 179 external limb in- 
juries per week could not be splinted nor the 
200 laceration cases per week temporarily 
cared for.’ The situation, says the report, 
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‘presents a substantial threat to the health 
and even life of the patients transported.’ 

“A 1968 University of Iowa study of am- 
bulance service in that state revealed that 
59.9% of the services were run by under- 
takers. Of these, only half required any first 
aid training at all of prospective employees, 
and 80% had no regular in-service training; 
48.3% gave no first aid ‘in bad cases’ before 
the patient was picked up, and 29.5% gave 
none at all, ‘because our business is tra or- 
tation.’ Some 29%0f the vehicles were station 
wagons and another 29% of all ambulances 
were more than ten years old. About 60% 
carried no splints. Only 48% of the operators 
bothered to clean the medical equipment 
after each use. ‘These data for Iowa are little 
different from those gathered in other states,’ 
commented the study's author, Lyle L. Shook. 
‘The picture of ambulance service is very 
discouraging.’ 

“A University of Michigan team headed by 
surgeon Charles F. Frey examined the autop- 
sy protocols of 159 patients who died of mo- 
tor vehicle accidents in Washtenaw County. 
Of the victims, 28—18%—might have been 
salvaged and returned to society in much 
their previous state of health had the equip- 
ment and capability to start I.V. therapy and 
to perform endotracheal intubation and as- 
piration for tension pneumothorax been 
available at the accident scene or en route to 
the hospital. Another nine victims were listed 
as possibly salvageable. 

“Commercial ambulance service varies from 
excellent to atrocious. Last June, the Chi- 
cago Tribune ran a blistering expose of some 
of the private services, calling them ‘ 
merchants’ and ‘profiteers of human suffer- 
ing.’ The articles told of attendants demand- 
ing $40 from a man suffering from an ap- 
parent heart attack; when they found he had 
only $2 in cash, they stole that and left him. 
Other incidents included the stories of an 
epileptic with a fractured hip who lay for two 
hours in a police ‘squadrol’ waiting for the 
arrival of a private ambulance whose crew 
paid off the cops with $10; of a woman who 
had just suffered a miscarriage being forced 
to walk downstairs from the third floor; of 
an attendant pretending to give a woman 
oxygen so that a $10 extra fee could be 
charged, but actually turning off the valve.” 

As in preparing a direct comparison, Dr. 
Patrick B. Storey described the situation in 
Russia in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (January 12, 1970): 

The real “crisis in health care” in this 
country is in the homes and on the streets— 
not in the doctors’ offices or hospitals or 
community health centers, as most health 
planners would have you think. Somehow, 
medical spokesmen have become intoxicated 
with their own rhetoric as they rant and 
rave that our current system of episodic and 
crisis-type care has been polished and per- 
fected and yet is still not enough, that we 
have to have a whole new comprehensive 
program of toupee-to-toenail care which will 
prevent disease and illness (but not acciden- 
tal injury). 

There are two major obstacles in accept- 
ing these arguments: first, the overall yield 
in the terms of health statistics from these 
“preventive maintenance programs” is go- 
ing to be disappointingly small, and the in- 
evitable escalation of demands for more 
money and medical personnel surprisingly 
large. Even the president of Blue Cross, Mr. 
Walter McNerney, has begun to publicly cau- 
tion Dr. John Knowles and other medical 
spokesmen that the cost of preventive medi- 
cine on a routine and general basis will be 
expensive, and significant benefits will be 
very difficult to prove. The second obstacle 
is even more distressing: the medical system 
in this country still hasn’t even mastered the 
art of really good crisis-care. We manage to 
spend billions on hospitalized patients and 
have developed some very sophisticated and 
expensive techniques and equipment to work 
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on and watch over these patients, but the 
hospital is usually only half of the story 
of episodic crisis-care, and for those who 
don’t get to the hospital in time, it’s none 
of the story. The American Heart Associa- 
tion estimates that about 600,000 Americans 
die each year because of coronary heart dis- 
ease, and nearly 70% of these deaths occur 
outside the hospital. The real crime in the 
streets is not the occasional human assault; 
it is the repeated loss of potentailly produc- 
tive citizens who are suddenly and unexpect- 
edly stricken or injured and die needlessly 
because life-saving personnel and equipment 
are not available. 

Even the much-maligned military profes- 
sion has more concern for the sick and in- 
jured than the civilian medical profession. 
No military medical planner would ever 
dream of devoting his budget and resources 
to television sets, air conditioning, and wall- 
to-wall carpeting for the base hospital, while 
leaving the emergency care and transport of 
patients to this fine facility totally up to 
happenstance and mainly untrained and un- 
supervised crews (with whom he rarely con- 
verses socially and never communicates medi- 
cally). However, the most amazing phe- 
nomenon of this dilemma is the apparent 
complacency of the general public and the 
medical establishment in the face of steadily 
decreasing effectiveness of emergency medi- 
cal care and transport. No one seems to be 
aware of the statistics which show a better 
chance of survival from injuries sustained 
in Vietnam than in Virginia or Vermont. 
In spite of the many marches and protests 
about the war, no one seems to be point- 
ing out that a person in Saigon can reach 
a medical facility quicker than a person in 
Somerville or Seattle, that a soldier wound- 
ed in the jungles of South Vietnam can be 
brought to medical care quicker than a 
sailor injured in an auto accident in South 
Boston or South Dakota. 

In a recent excellent review of “The Crisis 
in Emergency Care,” Medical World News de- 
scribed the situation in other areas of the 
United States: 

“In the 20 counties of northwestern Ohio, 
with a population of 1.5 million, ‘ambulances 
with some exceptions have only enough room 
for the patient lying down, with little or no 
room for an attendant to function. Equip- 
ment on most ambulances consists merely of 
an oxygen tank and mask. There are no 
splints and backboards, no equipment for 
resuscitation, heart monitoring, keeping 
the patient’s clogged-up windpipe open, or 
providing intravenous therapy.” So wrote the 
Toledo Blade on May 6, 1970, adding that even 
had such equipment been available, attend- 
ants were not trained to use it.” 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. MoLLoHAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 19 I introduced two bills designed 
to improve the quality of emergency 
medical care received by highway acci- 
dent victims and others suffering from 
medical emergencies. The thrust of the 
legislation was to improve the Nation’s 
ambulance services and I stated at that 
time that the quality of ambulance care, 
generally very poor across the Nation, 
had received very little consideration by 
all levels of government. 

Today the situation is rapidly chang- 
ing. An increasing number of leaders here 
in the Congress and in the administra- 
tion are becoming aware of the deplor- 
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able condition of ambulance services and 
the thousands of lives which are being 
wasted each year because of inadequate 
and oftentimes nonexistent ambulance 


care. 

The Public Health Service estimates 
that as many as 60,000 lives could be 
saved each year if the Nation had a truly 
effective ambulance and hospital emer- 
gency room system delivering profes- 
sional medical care to patients as rapidly 
as possible. 

The unwritten presumption behind 
those estimates is that people are dying 
needlessly at the hands of ambulance at- 
tendants who are so medically unskilled 
that they do not know how to deal ef- 
fectively with many common medical 
emergencies. Furthermore, these people 
are dying because ambulances may not 
be equipped with such rudimentary life- 
saving devices, such as oxygen respi- 
rators, that are essential to keep the 
patient alive. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration estimates that less than 
half of the ambulance attendants in the 
United States have received advanced 
first aid training, although such a course 
itself amounts to only 27 hours of train- 
ing in the mere basics of first aid. The 
NHTSA also estimates that far less than 
half of the ambulance vehicles in the 
Nation are equipped with the kind of 
lifesaving devices recommended as the 
very minimum by the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

President Nixon gave further impetus 
to emergency health care efforts in his 
recent state of the Union address when 
he announced that he was directing the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop new ways of orga- 
nizing emergency medical services and of 
providing care to accident victims. 

The President said: 

By improving communication, transporta- 
tion, and the training of emergency person- 
nel, we can save many thousands of lives 
which would otherwise be lost to accidents 
and sudden illnesses, 


There is substantial bipartisan agree- 
ment on recommendations for increasing 
the effectiveness of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in trying to upgrade ambu- 
lance care. 

For instance, one of my previous bills, 
H.R. 9876, which would establish a grant 
program within the Public Health Serv- 
ice to assist hospitals in operating top 
quality ambulance services, pointed out 
the need for greater participation in this 
area by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This bill was closely 
followed by one from the Honorable 
Howard W. Rostson to transfer all exist- 
ing Federal programs dealing with am- 
bulance services to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; then 
on January 24, Chairman PAUL ROGERS 
of the Public Health and Environment 
Subcommittee on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee introduced 
H.R. 12563 establishing an expanded 
grant program under the Public Health 
Service Act. The trend in this series of 
bills represents a recognition that am- 
bulance care is a health problem, rather 
than one confined solely to highway 
safety and transportation. 
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After months of research, the Honor- 
able Howarp Rosison and I are joining 
in the introduction of legislation to 
establish an Emergency Medical Services 
Administration within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
direct and coordinate all Federal pro- 
grams on emergency health care as well 
as to provide financial assistance to help 
qualified communities in the operation 
of their own ambulance corps as a third 
public service. 

This is a bold step, but the deplorable 
conditions in ambulance care today and 
the inexcusable inaction and lack of co- 
ordination on all levels of government 
require this action to be taken to prevent 
the needless loss of thousands of lives. 
With such an organization the Nation 
will be able to have space age emergency 
health care rushed to the sick and in- 
jured. We will be able to utilize techno- 
logical advances in the medical field, as 
well as the talent of a new breed of para- 
professional, the emergency medical 
technician. We will see an end to the 
present situation in which the sick and 
injured die waiting for ambulances that 
never come. We will put to an end the 
present situation in which the sick and 
injured are cared for in the back of a 
station wagon or a hearse by ambu- 
lance men who may have little or no 
medical skill. 

Let me explain why this action is 
needed. 

In the past—and unfortunately to a 
large extent today—when someone called 
an ambulance, he was likely to get a 
hearse driven by a funeral home worker. 
Patients have died because that hearse 
was unequipped with lifesaving devices 
and because the worker was medically 
unskilled. 

Today, about half of all ambulances 
are operated by funeral homes and this 
is so all across the Nation, but primar- 
ily in the Midwest and the South. But, 
due to financial situations making the 
answering of emergency calls unprofita- 
ble, funeral homes are discontinuing 
such rescue calls at an alarming rate, so 
that many communities are left without 
any emergency ambulance service what- 
soever. 

But funeral directors still use their 
ambulances, They use them as medicare 
and welfare taxis, because the Federal 
and State governments pay for the ride. 
The equipment and personnel training 
requirements for getting this reimburse- 
ment under medicare are really far be- 
low what other Federal offices, chiefiy 
the National Highway Safety Adminis- 
tration, the Division of Emergency 
Health Services, and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences recommend as the very 
minimum, The conclusion is that the 
medicare program is actually subsidizing 
substandard emergency health care and 
is directly responsible for the shift on the 
part of the funeral home industry from 
answering unprofitable emergency rescue 
calls to concentrating solely on the more 
lucrative medicare trade. This shift has 
left many communities without emer- 
gency ambulance care. 

Furthermore, in all but a handful of 
States, there are no regulations for am- 
bulance services, no requirements that 
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attendants have any degree of medical 
training, no requirements that any life- 
saving equipment be carried aboard an 
ambulance, and no requirements to in- 
sure that the vehicle which responds to 
an emergency is not in fact a station 
wagon with only a flashing red light as 
its sole pretense of being an ambulance. 

This is where the Federal Government 
comes in, for under the Highway Safety 
Act, the Department of Transportation 
has the power to cut off 10 percent of 
highway construction funds to any State 
which does not have an acceptable high- 
way safety program designed to save 
lives. The Department has achieved very 
little progress in getting States to regu- 
late ambulance services although it has 
the authority to disapprove a highway 
safety program its finds unsatisfactory. 
Ambulance programs are recognized by 
law as a required ingredient in a State’s 
highway safety program, but the officials 
of the Department of Transportation 
who deal daily with ambulance pro- 
grams confess quite openly that they are 
discouraged by the lack of State action 
in this vitally important field. 

Although the Transportation Depart- 
ment has drawn up detailed recommen- 
dations for the operation of ambulance 
services, and although it has done much 
to show State officials just how an ideal 
ambulance service should operate, I 
doubt seriously that the “concrete and 
wheels” philosophy inherent in the De- 
partment itself has much business han- 
dling ambulance care which is essentially 
a health problem. 

That is the trend in the progress of 
ambulance care. We are moving away 
from the transportation approach which 
gave us the underequipped ambulance 
hearse, and we are moving toward a 
health care approach which will give us a 
mobile hospital emergency room that will 
bring advanced lifesaving devices and 
qualified paramedics to the rescue of the 
sick and injured. 

Unfortunately, the health aspect has 
been largely ignored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has not provided 
the kind of leadership necessary to em- 
phasize this. The Division of Emergency 
Health Services represents the Depart- 
ment’s sole concern with ambulance 
care, and the Division itself is an 
ignored and powerless guardian of un- 
funded programs. 

Although the Division recommends 
certain high standards for ambulance 
services, such recommendations have 
been ignored by the higher officials of the 
Department. As an example, the Social 
Security Administration in its handling 
of medicare reimbursement programs 
does not follow the guidelines on ambu- 
lance care established by its sister orga- 
nization within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—the 
Division of Emergency Health Services. 

Furthermore, the 1973 budget contains 
an increase of only a $1,000 from $4,267,- 
000 to $4,268,000 for the entire operation 
of the Division. Now this is surprising for 
it comes at a time when the President 
himself has called upon the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
play a greater role in ambulance care. 
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This oversight—if it is one—should be 

corrected. 

The discrepancies between ambulance 
program handled by the Division of 
Emergency Health Services and the 
Social Security Administration is an 
example of the lack of coordination be- 
tween Federal offices in this field. This is 
exaggerated even further in the rivalry 
between the Transportation Department 
and the Division of Emergency Health 
Services. Needless to point out, the 
Transportation Department now has the 
upper hand, 

But there must be coordination. That 
is why the Nation needs an Emergency 
Medical Services Administration to set 
guidelines and standards for eligibility in 
the participation in all Federal programs 
dealing with ambulance care. I think this 
new administration should have an un- 
derlying philosophy and orientation 
toward health care. 

Furthermore, although I have con- 
cerned myself only with ambulance care, 
I must emphasize that emergency health 
care itself is not confined to that field 
alone; it encompasses disaster work and 
primarily hospital emergency depart- 
ments. The new administration I am pro- 
posing should encompass these fields as 
well, and that is another reason why I 
think the administration must be es- 
tablished within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. But the 
Department must give more than just 
lipservice to such programs. It must do 
more than it has in the past and in this 
respect I am in complete agreement with 
the President. 

My colleague, the Honorable HOWARD 
Rosison, presents an article by Dr. 
Gerald L. Looney, director of the emer- 
gency service section of the University 
of Arizona Medical Center. That article, 
I believe, will give a brief explanation of 
the problems in ambulance care and the 
direction the Nation should be following 
to improve the delivery of emergency 
health care. 

I would like now to submit the full 
text of the Emergency Medical Services 
Act: 

H.R. — 

A bill to establish an Emergency Medical 
Services Administration within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to assist communities in providing 
professional emergency medical care 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Emergency Medical 

Services Act”. 

FINDINGS; DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 
Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that count- 

less lives have been and are being lost 
through the lack of prompt and professional 
ambulance care, and that many of these 
lives could be saved if such care were more 
readily available. 

(b) It is the policy of the Congress and 
the purpose of this Act to prevent this need- 
less loss of life by upgrading the quality of 
ambulance care in the United States through 
the establishment of a Federal entity having 
the power to set standards for ambulance 
vehicles, equipment, and personnel training 
and the authority to provide financial as- 
sistance to qualified ambulance services op- 
erated by or under the supervision and aus- 
pices of local political subdivisions or com- 
binations thereof. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF EMERGENCY MEDICAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. There is established within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an Emergency Medical Services Administra- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Admin- 
istration”). The Administration shall be 
headed by a Director (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Director”) who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATION; TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Sec. 4. (a) The Director, under the general 
direction and supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”), shall carry 
out the functions and responsibilities vested 
in or transferred to him or the Administra- 
tion by or under this Act, and shall perform 
such related duties as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary to carry out the purpose of 
this Act. 

(b) The Director shall serve at the plea- 
sure of the President and shall receive basic 
pay at the rate prescribed for level 18 of 
the Executive Schedule under subchapter IT 
of chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) With -the approval of the Secretary, 
the Director shall appoint such technical 
and professional personnel as he deems nec- 
essary, in addition to the regular personnel 
of the Department under his jurisdiction 
and control, to carry out the functions of 
the Administration, and shall fix the pay 
of the personnel so appointed, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service or the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and gen- 
eral schedule pay rates. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS FOR OPERATION 
OF AMBULANCE AND RELATED SERVICES 


Sec. 5. The Director shall establish, keep 
current, and from time to time publish 
standards to govern the operation of ambu- 
lance and other emergency medical services. 
Such standards, which shall be designed to 
ensure that such services are professionally 
provided and effectively available on the wid- 
est possible basis, shall include (without be- 
ing limited to) standards and minimum 
requirements for— 

(1) the licensing of ambulance services 
based (in the case of any entity providing 
such services) upon periodic inspection of its 
vehicles and equipment, and periodic review 
of the training level of its personnel and 
the adequacy of its dispatching and com- 
munications system; 

(2) the licensing of ambulance drivers, and 
of ambulance attendants (taking into ac- 
count the extent to which they meet the 
standards established by the Director with re- 
spect to level of medical training) ; 

(3) the type and amount of equipment to 
be carried aboard ambulance vehicles; 

(4) adequate liability insurance to cover 
ambulance operations; 

(5) the performance of advisory and mon- 
itoring functions by physicians in connec- 
tion with ambulance operations; 

(6) the filing of reports on all calls to 
which response is made in the provision of 
ambulance services; and 

(7) the revocation of licenses, or the impo- 
sition of other penalties, for violation of any 
of the standards established under this sec- 
tion. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR OPERATION OF LOCAL 
AMBULANCE SERVICES 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to make funds avail- 
able to local communities and regional com- 
binations thereof to assist them in the de- 
velopment and operation of ambulance serv- 
ices meeting the standards perscribed under 
section 5, the Director is authorized to allot 
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funds to qualified States for distribution 
among their political subdivisions as pro- 
vided in this section. 

(b)(1) The Director shall allocate and 
pay to each State which qualifies for assist- 
ance under this section with respect to any 
fiscal year, from the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 11(a) for such year, an 
amount (based on the population of the State 
and other conditions, such as population 
density and the availability of physicians and 
hospital facilities, demonstrating or bearing 
upon the adequacy of ambulance services in 
the State) which reflects the needs of such 
State and its political subdivisions for im- 
proved ambulance services relative to the 
corresponding needs in other qualified States. 

(2) A State is qualified for assistance under 
this section with respect to any fiscal year 
if (and only if) it has in effect throughout 
such year a fully implemented comprehen- 
sive ambulance program, submitted by the 
Governor of the State and approved by the 
Director, which provides for financial assist- 
ance to political subdivisions of the State or 
regional combinations thereof for the de- 
velopment and operation of ambulance serv- 
ices, and for the licensing of such services, 
based on vehicle design standards, personnel 
training standards, equipment standards, 
and other standards designed and established 
to improve the quality of ambulance care. 

(c) Subject to subsection (d), funds made 
available to a qualified State with respect 
to any fiscal year under subsection (b) shall 
be disbursed by the appropriate agency of 
such State, in accordance with the State's 
comprehensive ambulance program and on 
such additional terms and conditions (con- 
sistent with such program) as such agency 
deems appropriate, to political subdivisions 
of the State or regional combinations there- 
of for the development and operation of 
improved ambulance services by or under the 
supervision and auspices of such subdivisions 
or combinations. 

(d)(1) No funds shall be disbursed by a 
State to any political subdivision or regional 
combination of subdivisions under subsec- 
tion (c) unless and until the Director has 
specifically approved such disbursement as 
suitably contributing to the achievement of 
the purpose of this Act on the basis of (A) 
reports submitted by such subdivision or 
combination along with its application for 
funds, and (B) any on-site inspections, re- 
view, and other information and data which 
the Director may deem necessary. 

(2) The amount of the funds disbursed by 
a State to any political subdivision or re- 
gional combination of subdivisions under 
subsection (a) with respect to any fiscal year 
for the development and operation of am- 
bulance services shall not exceed one-third 
of the costs incurred or to be incurred by 
such subdivision or combination during such 
year for the development and operation of 
such services. 

(e) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Director, any funds which have been dis- 
bursed by a State to a political subdivision or 
combination of subdivisions with respect to 
any fiscal year for the development and op- 
eration of ambulance services, and which re- 
main unexpended and unobligated, may be 
withdrawn from such subdivision or combi- 
nation (and redistributed to other political 
subdivisions or regional combinations of sub- 
divisions in that State, or to other qualified 
States) if the Director deems the withdrawal 
of such funds warranted on the basis of sub- 
sequent inspections made or information 
received. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR INITIAL PURCHASE 
OF AMBULANCE EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 7. In addition to providing financial 
assistance for the development and operation 
of improved ambulance services under sec- 
tion 6, the Director is authorized to assist in 
the establishment of new ambulance services 
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in any political subdivision or regional com- 
bination of political subdivisions in a quali- 
fied State by making grants to such subdivi- 
sion or combination of subdivisions for the 
initial purchase of ambulance vehicles, 
equipment, and communication systems to be 
used in the provision of ambulance services 
by or under the supervision and auspices of 
such subdivision or combination. A grant un- 
der this section shall be in an amount not 
exceeding 50 per centum of the cost of pur- 
chasing the ambulance vehicles, equipment, 
and communication systems involved, and 
shall be made only to a political subdivision 
or combination of political subdivisions 
which demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the Director that, with the acquisition of 
such vehicles, equipment, and systems, it will 
rapidly be able to provide ambulance services 
fully complying with the standards estab- 
lished by the Director under section 5. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN HIGHWAY SAFETY 
FUNCTIONS TO DIRECTOR 


Sec. 8. (a) All functions, power, and duties 
of the Secretary of Transportation and the 
National Highway Safety Bureau relating to 
emergency medical services (Standard No. 
11) which are being exercised under, in con- 
nection with, or as a part of the Uniform 
Standards for State Highway Safety Pro- 

are transferred to and vested in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to be exercised and carried out by him 
through the Director and the facilities and 
other personnel of the Administration. 

(b) So much of the positions, personnel, 
assets, liabilities, contracts, property, rec- 
ords, and unexpended balances of authoriza- 
tions, allocations, and other funds of the 
Secretary of Transportation and the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau as were em- 
ployed, held, used, or available for use ex- 
clusively or primarily in connection with the 
functions, powers, and duties transferred by 
subsection (a) shall be transferred to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
along with such functions, powers, and 
duties. 

(c) The transfers under subsections (a) 
and (b) shall be made in accordance with 
such regulations as the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget may prescribe 
to carry out this section. 

(d) With respect to any functions, power, 
or duty transferred by subsection (a) and 
exercised after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, any reference in any law, document, 
or record to the Secretary of Transportation 
or the National Highway Safety Bureau shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the Director 
of the Emergency Medical Services Adminis- 
tration. 


APPLICATION OF STANDARDS TO FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 9. (a) The standards established by 
the Director under section 5 shall apply to 
and govern the operation of all ambulance 
and other emergency medical services which 
are provided or assisted in any way under 
Federal law or under programs established, 
carried on, or supported under Federal law. 

(b) No loan, grant, or other assistance in 
any form shall be provided under any Fed- 
eral law, directly or indirectly, to any public 
or private agency, organization, or other en- 
tity engaged in furnishing ambulance sery- 
ices, or to any State or local governmental 
agency exercising jurisdiction, control, or 
regulatory authority over any such entity, 
unless such services meet the applicable 
standards established by the Director under 
section 5. 

(c) The Director shall consult with and 
provide technical and other advice and serv- 
ices to the heads of the various Federal de- 
partments and agencies having jurisdiction 
over programs or activities involving the 
provision of ambulance or other emergency 
medical services or the provision of assistance 
in any form, directly or indirectly, to en- 
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tities furnishing such services, in order to 
ensure that the requirements of this sec- 
tion will be met and that all such programs 
and activities of the Federal Government will 
be effectively coordinated with a view to the 
widest possible achievement of the purpose 
of this Act. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 10. (a) In administering the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Director is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
other agencies of the United States and of 
any non-Federal public or nonprofit private 
agencies or institutions, in accordance with 
agreements entered into between the Di- 
rector and the heads of such agencies or 
institutions, on a reimbursable basis or oth- 
erwise, 

(b) The Director is authorized to conduct 
or contract with others to conduct studies 
and research projects on the problems and 
conditions of emergency medical care and on 
methods of upgrading emergency medical 
services. Any such studies or projects shall 
particularly be directed toward the utiliza- 
tion of technological advances in the im- 
provement of ambulance care. 

(c) The Director, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
this Act. 

(d) The Director shall annually submit 
to the President and the Congress a full and 
complete report on activities under this Act, 
including such recommendations as he may 
consider necessary or desirable for legislative 
or administrative action to improve and make 
more effective the program under this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 11. (a) For assistance under sections 
6 and 7, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, the sum of $125,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and the sum of $150,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 3, 1975. 

(b) For other expenses incurred by the Di- 
rector and the Administration in 
out this Act, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $50,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1973, the sum of 
$60,000,000 foor the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, and the sum of $70,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

(c) Any amounts appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall remain available until ex- 
pended, and any amounts authorized for any 
fiscal year under this section but not appro- 
priated may be appropriated for any succeed- 
g fiscal year commencing prior to July 1, 
1975. 


ECONOMISTS ENDORSE “JOBS NOW” 
PROGRAM TO PROVIDE 500,000 
PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1971, I introduced legislation, H.R. 
12011, that would create 500,000 fed- 
erally-financed public service jobs by 
amending and expanding the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971—to CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 44358. This legisla- 
tion is cosponsored by 60 Democratic 
Congressmen, and is being introduced in 
the Senate today by Senator WALTER 
MOoNDALE and 20 other Democratic Sen- 
ators. The 60 House cosponsors are: 

LIST oF COSPONSORS 

James Abourezk (S. Dak.), Brock Adams 
(Wash.), Les Aspin (Wis.), Herman Badillo 
(N.Y.), Nick Begich (Alaska), Jonathan B. 
Bingham (N.Y.), Frank J. Brasco (N.Y.), 
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Phillip Burton (Calif.), Hugh L. Carey (N.Y), 
Charles J. Carney (Ohio). 

Frank M. Clark (Pa.), George W. Collins 
(11.), William R. Cotter (Conn.), George E. 
Danielson (Calif.), Ronald V, Dellums 
(Calif.), Robert F. Drinan (Mass.), Thaddeus 
J. Dulski (N.Y.), Don Edwards (Calif.), 
Joshua Ellberg (Pa.), Walter E. Fauntroy 
(D.C.). 

Wiliam D. Ford (Mich.), Donald M. Fraser 
(Minn.), Sam Gibbons (Fla.), Ella T. Grasso 
(Conn.), William J, Green (Pa.), Richard T, 
Hanna (Calif.), Michael Harrington (Mass.), 
William D. Hathaway (Maine), Ken Hechler 
(W. Va.), Henry Helstoski (N.J.). 

Joseph E. Karth (Minn.), Peter N. Kyros 
(Maine), Robert L, Leggett (Calif.), Romano 
L. Mazzoli (Ky.), Lloyd Meeds (Wash.), 
Ralph H. Metcalfe (Tll.), Abner J, Mikva 
(D01.), Parren J. Mitchell (Md.), Morgan F. 
Murphy (Ill.), David R. Obey (Wis.). 

Edward J. Patten (N.J.), Claude Pepper 
(Fla.), Bertram L, Podell (N.Y.), Melvin Price 
(Il.), Charles B. Rangel (N.Y.), Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr, (N.J.), Robert A. Roe (N.J.), 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (N.Y.), Edward R. 
Roybal (Calif.), William F. Ryan (N.Y.). 

Fernand J. St Germain (R.I.), Paul S. 
Sarbanes (Md.), John F, Seiberling (Ohio), 
B. F. Sisk (Calif.), Louis Stokes (Ohio), 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (N.J.), Robert O. Tier- 
nan (R.I.), Charles A. Vanik (Ohio), Jerome 
R. Waldie (Calif.), Lester L. Wolff (N-Y.). 


On December 6, I wrote to a number 
of eminent economists seeking their 
views on the economic merits of this 
“Jobs Now” program, and asking their 
suggestions for possible changes and im- 
provements in the bill. 

The response thus far has been en- 
couraging. 

From Professor James Tobin of Yale 


University, a member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers during the 
Kennedy administration: 

I am very much in favor of your proposal 
for 500,000 federally financed public service 
jobs. 


From Professor R. A. Gordon of the 
University of California at Berkeley: 


I fully support your amendments to the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 


From Dr. Sar A. Levitan, director of 
the Center for Manpower Policy Studies 
at George Washington University: 

I believe that the proposed amendments of 
the Emergency Employment Act are 
grounded in impeccable logic and sound eco- 
nomics. 


From Professor Robert M. Solow of 
MIT: 


Iam glad to endorse H.R. 12011 as an effec- 
tive means to create badly needed jobs. 


From Robert R. Nathan: 

I believe that such a program is highly 
desirable and fully merited on a number of 
grounds, 


From Garth L. Mangum of the Center 
for Manpower Policy Studies at George 
Washington: 

I would be happy to endorse an expansion 
of the public service employment provided 
under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971. 


From V. Lewis Bassie, director of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search at the University of Illinois: 

I believe this proposal has a great deal of 
merit and favor it. 


From Prof. Lester Thurow of MIT: 
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I think that the idea of a public service 
jobs program is a good idea that can be used 
as an anti-recessionary weapon. 


From Prof. Otto Eckstein of Har- 
vard, a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers during the Johnson 
administration: 


Under the present circumstances, it is only 
common sense to try to put together a pro- 
gram which would use federal money to hire 
some of the unemployed to help the quality 
and quantity of public services provided by 
the states and localities. 


From Prof. Robert Eisner of North- 
western University: 

I can report general sympathy with the pro- 
posal to create additional federally financed 
public service jobs. 


From Prof. Gardner Ackley of the 
University of Michigan, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in the 
Johnson Administration: 


I...fayor measures which will quickly and 
directly increase employment, and yours is 
such a proposal, 


PRESENT POLICIES UNLIKELY TO REDUCE UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


Most of these economists made the 
point that present policies and programs, 
including the current token 130,000 job, 
public service jobs program, will not be 
enough to reduce unemployment signifi- 
cantly. 

Professor Tobin: 


In my opinion unemployment is the most 
serious economic problem now facing the 
country, and even the most optimistic fore- 
casts for 1972 do not contemplate substan- 
tial improvement in the rate of unemploy- 
ment. 


Professor Gordon: 


Given the Administration’s present game 
plan, few economists expect unemployment 
to be as low as 5 percent by the end of 1972, 
The consensus among 76 forecasts by busi- 
ness, government, labor, and academic econ- 
omists puts the unemployment rate at 5.3 
per cent in the fourth quarter of 1972, and 
the average rate for the entire year 5.5 per 
cent. 


Professor Eckstein: 


It is already evident that a major unem- 
ployment problem will still exist a year from 
now, and our projections indicate that even 
in 1973 there will be too much unemploy- 
ment. 


Professor Ackley: 


My own present forecast is that the rate of 
unemployment, based on present and ex- 
pected Federal policies, is unlikely to fall 
much below 5% percent by the end of 1972. 
I regard this prospect as unacceptable and, 
indeed, socially dangerous. 


Professor Solow: 


I fully agree that the Administration’s eco- 
nomic program to date is insufficiently ex- 
pansionary, and will leave us with a hang- 
over of excessive unemployment at least into 
1973. The Emergency Employment Act of 
1971 is obviously utterly inadequate to the 
problem. 


Professor Eisner: 


I consider the current rate of unemploy- 
ment, still as high as 6% by last reports, a 
major failure of our economic policy. It is 
indeed a much more important failure than 
the rate of inflation which has apparently 
been the major concern of the Nixon Admin- 
istration. Unemployment means a real loss 
in current output and untold further losses 
in destroyed human capital. 
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The Administration’s presumed efforts to 
meet the problem of unemployment have 
consisted overwhelmingly of long run tilting 
of the tax program in favor of business and 
hence the generally wealthy owners of busi- 
ness, The equipment tax credit is quite mis- 
named as a job development credit, will do 
little to relieve short run problems of unem- 
ployment and in the long run may even be 
counterproductive, Similarly, the asset de- 
preciation range revisions of our tax laws will 
mean billions of dollars of lower business 
taxes and hence higher earnings and capital 
gains to stockholders but relatively little for 
capital expansion and even less for employ- 
ment, 


Professor Bassie: 

There is an immediate need for reducing 
unemployment and nothing in the present 
situation indicates that this need will be 
taken care of automatically by other pro- 
grams. An unemployment rate of six percent 
is far too high, and I think that attempts to 
justify it on the basis that the teenagers, 
women, and other unemployed workers are 
not qualified for available employment are 
shocking rationalizations. 

Unemployment is not likely to decrease as 
a result of general economic developments 
in 1972. Business prospects are not favor- 
able. On the contrary, we shall probably ex- 
perience the same sickly economic perform- 
ance this year as last. 


Mr. Nathan: 

It seems to me quite clear that the weak- 
est part of the President’s program of Au- 
gust 15th, 1971 related to the recovery of 
the economy .. . Therefore, I believe it is 
important to stimulate the economy much 
further than is called for under the Presi- 
dent’s program, 

“JOBS NOW” PROGRAM IS BEST WAY TO CREATE 
JOBS WITHOUT INFLATION 


The administration’s hope that un- 
employment can be reduced by simply 
running enormous budget deficits re- 
flects a kind of vulgarized Keynesian- 
ism. It is not the size alone of the budget 
deficit that is crucial; it is necessary to 
pay attention also to the kind of tax and 
expenditure policies which produce the 
deficit. To take an extreme example, it 
would without doubt create a very large 
budget deficit if all those earning over 
$100,000 a year were excused from pay- 
ing Federal taxes and supplied with 
free yachts by the government. This 
might create a few jobs for yacht build- 
ers and deck boys, but the overall im- 
pact on the unemployment rate would 
be scarcely measurable. Job-creating ef- 
forts must be direct to be effective. 
Trickle-down methods may be congenial 
to the tricklers, but they are not much 
help to the tricklees. 

The economists who commented on 
the “Jobs Now” program frequently 
made this point, emphasizing that an 
expanded public service jobs program 
was the kind of direct, rifie-shot method 
that was needed to reduce unemploy- 
ment quickly and without inflationary 
side effects. 


Professor Bassie put it this way: 

Direct employment of workers as in your 
proposal is the most effiecient method of deal- 
ing with the unemployment problem. For 
any given number of new jobs, trickle-down 
procedures are more costly—whether by tax 
relief, subsidies, or expenditures on sophis- 
ticated programs such as military-space hard 
ware. With the federal deficit running at a 
rate of over $30 billion, efficiency in job 
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creation becomes increasingly important. The 
use of inefficient methods of stimulating em- 
ployment will result in increasingly greater 
deficits. This is undesirable because building 
up the deficit too much will merely replace 
one kind of instability with another. 


Professor Gordon went into greater 
detail: 

Federal financing of local public service 
jobs works rapidly to increase employment. 
Most of these job slots have already been 
designed by local governments but have been 
left unfilled due to lack of revenue. As soon 
as Federal funds are allocated, local gov- 
ernments can immediately begin to hire in- 
dividuals for these positions. This direct and 
immediate hiring contrasts with the employ- 
ment effects generated either by Federal pur- 
chases of goods and services or by increased 
private expenditures resulting from a tax cut. 
Private employers do not necessarily and im- 
mediately respond to increased spending by 
increasing employment. To some extent, they 
can reduce inventories, increase hours for 
the existing work force, and even raise prices 
to some extent. Only gradually, as employers 
are convinced that the increase in spending 
is permanent and as they come more effec- 
tively to utilize those already employed, will 
they hire new workers. And the delays in 
hiring will be significant as the increase in 
demand works its way backward from re- 
tailers and manufacturers of finished goods 
to the suppliers of parts and raw materials. 
In contrast, for the same amount of govern- 
ment expenditure, public service employ- 
ment would put a larger number of people 
to work considerably more promptly. 

Public service vacancies bid directly for the 
unemployed, for labor which by definition is 
in surplus. A general increase in spending, 
in contrast, bids across the board for all 
kinds of labor and also for capital. Skilled 
labor is likely to become scarce while un- 
skilled labor is still in surplus. The increase 
in demand needed to absorb the unskilled 
presses on capacity, tends to raise prices and 
creates new bottlenecks. The creation of low- 
skilled public service jobs is an alternative 
to this inflationary expansion of general de- 
mand, It selectively bids for the labor still 
in surplus, without overbidding for skilled 
labor. Thus, it is the best way to achieve low 
levels of unemployment with minimum in- 
flation. 


Professor Tobin agreed: 


Your proposal has the special merit that 
these jobs can be targeted for those unem- 
ployed who are least likely to be put to work 
by general economic recovery. Experience 
shows that the unemployment of these dis- 
advantaged workers does very little to retard 
wage inflation, and by the same token the 
creation of jobs to employ them will not 
significantly increase wage-inflationary pres- 
sures. 


The full text of all the letters I have 
received thus far follows: 

CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1971. 

Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REUSS: In response to 
your letter of December 6, I would be happy 
to endorse an expansion of the public serv- 
ice employment provided under the Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1971. 

The present program has proven the need 
and the potential. Naturally there have been 
& few areas lagging in the filling of their 
“slots” and there have been a few abuses. 
But these are minor in the whole. Most juris- 
dictions has grasped the opportunity to pro- 
vide jobs for their unemployed while simul- 
taneously meeting critical need for public 
services. In the areas where I have had the 
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opportunity to observe, I have been im- 
pressed with the quality and usefulness of 
the jobs provided. 

No one knows at this point how many peo- 
ple can be usefully absorbed in this fashion 
but it is apparent that it is far more than at 
present authorized. As you have wisely ob- 
served, when over five million people need 
jobs and more than that need better jobs 
while all 200 million of us need more and 
improved public services, it is only logical to 
marry those needs. 

In an economic, if not budgetary sense, it is 
costless to employ the unemployed. 

Sincerely, 

GARTH L, MANGUM. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY, 

Cambridge, Mass., December 10, 1971. 
Congressman HENRY S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: This letter is 
in response to your request for comments on 
HR 12011. 

I think that the idea of a public service 
jobs program is a good idea that can be used 
as an anti-recessionary weapon, but a device 
that should not be thought of primarily as a 
countercyclical weapon. To limit it to coun- 
tercyclical periods would be to destroy its 
usefulness. 

First, the goods and services that are to be 
provided are needed in full employment pe- 
riods as well as periods of unemployment. 

Second, bureautically, it is very difficult 
to make programs rise and fall with the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Third, there are a large number of people 
who want to work, but need semi-sheltered 
employment in that they cannot earn above 
poverty lines incomes in the private economy 
even in periods of full employment. In a 
work-ethic economy, governments should 
seek to fulfill these desires to work. 

Fourth, to provide motivation for learning 
new skills and for doing a good job, it is 
necessary to convince the workers that they 
are doing something important with a future. 
If the program is to be abandoned when- 
ever unemployment hits 4.0 percent, they 
will all know that they are not doing any- 
thing worth doing. Like some of our current 
programs, it will become a defacto income 
transfer program and nothing more. 

As a consequence, I do not like the pro- 
vision calling for the elimination of the pro- 
gram when unemployment hits 4.0 percent. 
Such a provision is also partly unnecessary 
since the number of people wanting such 
jobs will drop as private job opportunities 
expand as the economy reaches and exceeds 
4.0 percent unemployment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester O. THUROW, 
Professor of Economics and Management. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 16, 1971. 
Congressman Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Henry: Thank you for sending me 
the material on the legislation to create 
500,000 federally financed public service jobs. 
It is already evident that a major unemploy- 
ment problem will still exist a year from now, 
and our projections indicate that even in 
1973 there will be too much unemployment. 
At the same time, the ability of state and 
local governments to provide public services 
has been severely affected by the recession 
and the slow recovery. Revenues have fallen 
far short of normal growth, education 
budgets have been cut, and the average effec- 
tive tax rates on the property base and other 
traditional revenue sources have gone up. 

Under these circumstances, it is only 
common sense to try to put together a pro- 
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gram which would use federal money to hire 
some of the unemployed to help the quality 
and quantity of public services provided by 
the states and localities. Such a program 
solves two problems with one stroke. 

There still are some unsolved problems in 
the design of an effective program. The initial 
program under the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 spreads the money thinly over a 
large fraction of all localities, so that the 
administrative burden in terms of grant 
applications, community coordination for 
joint applications, screening of numerous job 
applicants and selection of positions to be 
filled has become totally out of line with the 
magnitudes of the grants actually being 
made. This at least has been the experience 
that I could observe in my own home area. A 
larger program, administered with objectives 
more clearly defined, is likely to show better 
results. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro ECKSTEIN. 
ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOCIATES, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1971. 
Hon. HENRY S, REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HENRY: I have your letter of Decem- 
ber 6th concerning the legislation you have 
introduced to create a half million Federally 
financed public service jobs. I believe that 
such a program is highly desirable and fully 
merited on a number of grounds. 

First of all, it seems to me quite clear that 
the weakest part of the President’s program 
of August 15th, 1971 related to the recovery 
of the economy. There can be a great deal 
of controversy about the techniques under 
which stabilization was to be pursued and 
is being pursued and also concerning the 
techniques in the international exchange and 
trade field but these can be corrected. How- 
ever, I think that there was a negative ele- 
ment in the expansion program and, even 
though it did appear that for a time Con- 
gress might rescue the program by changing 
the emphasis in the President’s proposals, 
this does not now seem likely to take place. 
Therefore, I believe it is important to stimu- 
late the economy much further than is 
called for under the President’s program. 

What is particularly distressing is the em- 
phasis in the President’s program of private 
spending over public spending. Every time 
we need a stimulus in the economy there is 
too much emphasis on tax reduction and not 
enough on spending for truly essential pub- 
He needs. It wouldn't be so bad to provide 
the tax relief for the very low or lower middle 
income levels but we are giving huge tax 
benefits to the higher income groups as well 
as to corporations and this is going to impair 
public revenue resources for a long time to 
come and make it difficult to undertake the 
essential public facility and public service 
program so desperately needed. 

I agree that there are many, many public 
services that are being neglected and that a 
half a million jobs could do a great deal to 
improve our environment and to provide 
much greater satisfaction and to fulfill many 
of our unsatisfied public wants. It certainly 
is a direct and desirable way to reduce un- 
employment and it will serve the country’s 
needs more fully than practically any other 
method. 

I would add another point concerning the 
relationship between economic expansion 
and stabilization. We do have tremendous 
underutilization of capacity and I am con- 
vinced that the rapid recovery will bring 
with it a very rapid and sustained rise in 
the rate of output per man hour. This sharp 
increase in productivity should make it pos- 
sible for us to slow the pace of price increase 
quite materially and help overcome infia- 
tion. There isn't much prospect for excess 
aggregate demand for the next year or prob- 
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ably two years and therefore quick expan- 
sion will stimulate productivity and the price 
stability. 

You have emphasized the important ele- 
ment of equity and this certainly is deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. Tax reductions 
seep through to the unemployed in a slow 
and highly uncertain and often purely 
spurious manner. On the other hand, pro- 
viding public jobs means direct assistance 
to those who are unemployed and in need of 
an income. It's an equitable way to afford 
opportunities for the less fortunate to par- 
ticipate in the production of our economy 
and also it will provide the kinds of goods 
and services needed by so many people as dis- 
tinct from helping those at the top and hop- 
ing that benefits will trickle down. 

There is perhaps only one thought I might 
suggest and that would be for pushing the 
program up as rapidly as possible in the 
earlier part of the two years for which pro- 
vision is made. I think we need more jobs 
in '72, The year ’73 is still somewhat un- 
certain and, while I do believe that continued 
public service employment will be needed, 
it may well be that if this kind of a pro- 
gram and others like it are introduced early 
in 1972, there may be some vigorous overall 
expansion which might necessitate a level- 
ing off or a decline in such program in '73. 
Therefore, the levels for 1973 should be sub- 
ject to some flexibility as the measures of 
economic activity are made available. 

I think on the whole you are proposing 
something exceedingly worthwhile and I 
hope it gets positive and widespread support. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT R. NATHAN. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
NOMICS, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 23, 1971. 
Representative HENRY S. REUSS, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: Thank you for sending 
me material on H.R. 12011. I fully agree that 
the Administration’s economic program to 
date is insufficiently expansionary, and will 
leave us with a hangover of excessive unem- 
ployment at least into 1973. The Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971 is obviously utterly 
inadequate to the problem. I am glad to 
endorse H.R. 12011 as an effective means to 
create badly needed jobs—badly needed in 
two senses. 

I'm not in any position right how to pro- 
duce a careful analysis. Two thoughts occur 
to me, however. The first is that the Presi- 
dent is unlikely to let January go by with- 
out some expansionary moves in the Budget. 
He can hardly want to face the November 
election with unemployment still at some 
514% of the labor force. Budget moves made 
in January, however, are unlikely to have 
much effect on the economy by Fall. Your 
legislation has the merit that if the ad- 
ministrative details are already working 
smoothly, if states and localities already 
have a list of jobs they would like to fill 
under the law, then a Job ts created as soon 
as a man or woman is hired. If the President 
implicitly or explicitly acknowledges the 
need for stimulation in January, you could 
perhaps press this legislation as one of the 
few devices that can have a quick effect. 
(Will this appeal to the President? I doubt 
it.) 

The second point I would like to make has 
to do with the wage to be paid people hired 
under the legislation. I don’t remember what 
the Act itself specifies, Discussion of em- 
ployment guarantees usually talks about pay- 
ing the statutory minimum wage. This has 
the advantage that it interferes very little 
with private employment. One must remem- 
ber that an effective guarantee of employ- 
ment at a specified wage means that no 
lower wage can be paid by anyone who hopes 
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to find workers. The disadvantage of paying 
the minimum wage is that some of the jobs 
available would “naturally” pay more. Per- 
haps some method of job classification could 
be found for setting wages. I merely suggest 
this problem needs study. 

With best wishes for the legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. SOLOW. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., January 3, 1972. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Reuss: I am happy to reply to 
your letter of December 6, asking my views on 
the merits of your bill, H.R. 12011, amending 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 

My position on this proposal can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. My own present forecast is that the rate 
of unemployment, based on present and ex- 
pected Federal policies, Is unlikely to fall 
much below 544% by the end of 1972. I 
regard this prospect as unacceptable and, 

2. I therefore favor measuers which will 
quickly and directly increase employment, 
and yours is such a proposal. The Emergency 
Employment Program has the great merit 
that its effects automatically terminate once 
an adequate number of jobs becomes avail- 
able from other sources. I believe, however, 
that your proposal to reduce from 414 to 4% 
the unemployment level which will termi- 
nate the program is mistaken, and I would 
oppose this part of your bill. 

3. I have two reservations. It 1s concelv- 
able—although I do not expect it—that the 
Administration's Budget for 1972-73 might 
involve so large a proposed increase in ex- 
penditures or reduction in taxes as to change 
materially the outlook for economic expan- 
sion and employment growth. In that event, 
your proposal might appear unnecessary or 
even unwise, My only other reservation re- 
lates to the ability of State and local gov- 
ernments to make good use of the expanded 
funds provided. It is my impression that 
some localities have apparently still not used 
the funds made available under the Act. 
However, I am not in a position to evaluate 
the significance of this failure on a national 
basis. 

With warm regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

GARDNER ACKLEY, 
Henry Carter Adams University Profes- 

sor of Political Economy. 

CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1972. 

Hon, Henry S. REUSS, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REUSS: In response to 
your recent request inviting comments on 
H.R. 12011, I believe that the proposed 
amendments of the Emergency Employment 
Act are grounded in impeccable logic and 
sound economics. Based on the persuasive 
assumption that the best way to combat un- 
employment is to create jobs, the bill pro- 
poses a direct attack on the problems of un- 
employment. 

The Emergency Employment Act has amply 
demonstrated the flaws of the conventional 
wisdom about the snail’s pace of governmen- 
tal activity. Government can act not only as 
fact but more massively than can private 
decisionmakers. Within four months after 
Congress appropriated funds for the Emer- 
gency Employment Act, state and local gov- 
ernments hired some 79,000 persons, most of 
whom would have been unemployed in the 
absence of the legislation; and many more 
could have been hired if funds were avail- 
able. Obviously, much unemployment would 
have been avoided during 1971 if President 
Nixon had not vetoed the Employment and 
Manpower Act of 1970. 
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By providing a trigger mechanism which 
would automatically release federal funds 
when unemployment rises above 4 percent, 
H.R. 12011 avoids future debate about the 
need to create public employment and saves 
future administrations from the embarrass- 
ment of admitting that the economy is not 
functioning as well as it might. 

Although H.R. 12011 has much to contrib- 
ute, it suffers from a familiar ailment of 
promising more than it can deliver. Although 
H.R. 12011 may be an effective weapon to 
fight unemployment, the bill as it now stands 
lacks the flexibility necessary in a counter- 
cyclical tool. Section 5 of the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act would trigger $3 billion of pub- 
lic employment expenditures as long as un- 
employment remains above 4 percent, but 
would become completely inoperative when 
unemployment falls below that level. The 
annual outlays for public employment would 
remain unchanged if unemployment remains 
at 4.1 percent or rises to 5 or 6 percent. The 
formula should be revised to avoid the notch 
problem of an abrupt cutoff of federal aid 
when unemployment drops below 4 percent 
and also the danger that the emergency em- 
ployment subsidies might become a source of 
inflation. 

There ts a very definite limit to the number 
of useful jobs that can be created on short 
notice, and the number of jobs generated by 
the federal government should vary with the 
extent of unemployment. The trigger mech- 
anism proposed in Section 5(b) could be per- 
fected by adjusting the amount of funds re- 
leased according to the level of “excessive” 
unemployment. The amended Act might pro- 
vide that enough funds be triggered to ab- 
sorb a given percentage of the total job de- 
ficiency. In round figures, the “interim goal” 
of 4 percent unemployment connotes 3.2 
million persons unemployed. Thus, at the 
current (December 1971) level of unemploy- 
ment, there is a 1.6 million job deficit. At 
$8,000 annually per job, as suggested in the 
illustrative material explaining H.R. 12011, 
the cost of absorbing the total excess unem- 
ployment would be $12.8 billion. For the fed- 
eral government to generate enough employ- 
ment to absorb one-fourth of this excess 
unemployment, the annual price tag would 
be $3.2 billion. 

There should be little concern that the 
need for the additional funds would suddenly 
disappear because experience has shown that 
unemployment is slow to drop during a period 
of recovery. The federal funds could not only 
help unemployed workers but also provide 
needed public services. 

Provision should be made, however, to ad- 
just gradually to the reduction in unemploy- 
ment. Consequently, if unemployment drops 
by the end of 1972 to 5 percent, for example, 
then the excess forced idleness would amount 
to 800,000; if the federal government should 
provide for only one-quarter of all the un- 
employed, the annual federal outlays for 1973 
would be reduced to $1.6 billion ($8,000 per 
job for 200,000 unemployed). 

Many unemployed will remain stranded in 
depressed areas—either complete labor mar- 
kets for central cities—when unemployment 
drops below 4 percent. These unemployed will 
be provided for under Section 6. Here again 
the flat $1 billion appropriation might be ad- 
justed in accordance with the formula pro- 
posed for Section 5. 

The desirability of making every commu- 
nity with a thousand unemployed persons 
eligible to apply directly for emergency em- 
ployment funds is also open to question. Al- 
though this provision is not much different 
from the current measure which allows com- 
munities with a population of 75,000 to ap- 
ply directly for aid, it seems to complicate 
unnecessarily the administration of the pro- 
gram. Under the amended provision, a com- 
munity with a population of 60,000 would 
yleld, on the average, a labor force of 24,000 
and, at 4.2 percent unemployment rate, 
would qualify for direct assistance. But if 
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unemployment drops to 4.1 percent, the com- 
munity would no longer be eligible for di- 
rect assistance. Obviously, if the unemploy- 
ment rate is higher, even smaller communi- 
ties would be eligible for assistance. Chang- 
ing economic conditions would therefore 
make some communities ineligible for direct 
assistance as their economic conditions im- 
prove. Such potential volatility would be a 
further obstacle to orderly administration of 
the Emergency Employment Act. The surer 
responsiveness to local needs promised by 
greater decentralization must be balanced 
against the administrative benefits of more 
centralization. Direct pass-through to com- 
munities of 75,000 population already yields 
some 700 direct prime sponsors. The goal 
should be to reduce paper shuffling and red 
tape rather than to compound the difficulties 
of the federal administrators in helping the 
unemployed. 

The need for job creation when unemploy- 
ment rises above an acceptable level is per- 
suasive. Such a bill might have avoided 
billions of dollars of deficit financing which 
spurred inflation and the current regrettable 
controls. With the wisdom of hindsight, we 
can assert that if H.R. 12011 had been in 
effect two years ago when the recession be- 
gan it would have been sound economic 
policy. 

Sincerely, 
Sar A. LEVITAN. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Evanston, Ill., January 7, 1972. 
Hon. HENRY S. REUSS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak HENRY: While I am not able to re- 
spond in detail, I can report general sym- 
pathy with the proposal to create additional 
federally financed public service jobs. 

I consider the current rate of unemploy- 
ment, still as high as 6% by last reports, a 
major failure of our economic policy. It is 
indeed a much more important failure than 
the rate of inflation which has apparently 
been the major concern of the Nixon Admin- 
istration, Unemployment means a real loss 
in current output and untold further losses 
in destroyed human capital. 

The Administration's presumed efforts to 
meet the problem of unemployment have 
consisted overwhelmingly of a long run tilt- 
ing of the tax program in favor of business 
and hence the generally wealthy owners of 
business. The equipment tax credit is quite 
misnamed as a job development credit, will 
do little to relieve short run problems of 
unemployment and in the long run may 
even be counterproductive. Similarly, the 
asset depreciation range revisions of our tax 
laws will mean billions of dollars of lower 
business taxes and hence higher earnings and 
capital gains to stockholders but relatively 
little for capital expansion and even less for 
employment. 

While fiscal and monetary policy should be 
directed to maintaining full employment by 
a variety of means, including adequate stim- 
ulus to private demand for goods and serv- 
ices, I have long felt that government has a 
particular obligation to provide employment 
as well as an obligation to provide the public 
goods, which we cannot expect from the 
private sector of the economy. We have final- 
ly apparently broken the ties of the dollar 
to gold and in a sense it has no formal 
backing. What better backing than the value 
of human labor? 

I would argue that the government should 
be ready to buy labor services at some fixed 
price scaling up from the minimum wage. 
No person should be involuntarily unem- 
ployed. If he can find no better alternative, he 
should always be able to get employment 
from the government. 

Ideally, I would have no limit on the 
amount of such employment available. It 
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would provide an automatic fiscal corrective 
to unemployment elsewhere. For the in- 
creased government employment would not 
only relieve unemployment directly but 
would increase aggregate spending and thus 
increase the private demand for goods and 
services, thus indirectly increasing private 
employment. 

It would of course be important that such 
public employment not be wasteful. There 
is much in the way of provision of public 
demand planning for such public production 
so that public service jobs can prove reward- 
ing to the individual and fruitful to society. 
There should also be provision of adequate 
training facilities so that applicants for pub- 
lic service jobs who are not qualified for pub- 
lic services employment or perhaps any other 
employment can receive appropriate prepa- 
ration, This training would itself be treated 
as employment in production by government 
of the human capital that is so important 
to long term growth and prosperity. 

I hope this is of help to you. Please let me 
know if I can be of any other assistance by 
way of correspondence or personal appear- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT EISNER, 
Professor of Economics. 
Invine H. SIEGEL, 
CONSULTING ECONOMIST, 
Bethesda, Md., January 10, 1972. 
Hon. HENRY S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: This replies to your letter 
of December 6 regarding H.R. 12011. 

Since I expect the national unemployment 
rate to remain above 4 percent and many 
local rates to remain above 6 percent in the 
next few years despite a broad gain in eco- 
nomic activity, I do not think that the coun- 
try would best be served by the mere revision 
and enlargement of an “emergency” act ad- 
dressed to a “temporary” (if not “transi- 
tional”) problem and promising “counter- 
cyclical” benefits, 

There is room indeed for a sizable, non- 
emergency, long-term “public service” job 
program designed to overcome our well-ad- 
vertised domestic blights, but such a pro- 
gram should envisage government as “em- 
ployer of first resort", not last resort. I spelled 
out this preferred government role in my 
testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the Kerner Report in 1968 and in 
& paper published by the Committee in the 
hearings on the 1970 Economic Report (Ex- 
hibits A and B, respectively) . 

If requested, I shall be glad to amplify 
these brief remarks. 

Sincerely, 
IRVING H. SIEGEL, 


EXHIBIT A 


Excerpt from statement by I. H. Siegel be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, pub- 
lished in Employment and Manpower 
Problems in the Cities: Implications of the 
Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, 1968, pp. 129-138: 

A comment is required on public-service 
Jobs. It is a mistake to think only of new low- 
skill and low-training employment oppor- 
tunities when we consider the induction of 
the hard-core unemployed into the world of 
work. Actually, significant jobs could be pro- 
vided for a very wide assortment of occupa- 
tions and at all levels of skill if the various 
layers of government saw themselves as the 
logical employers of first resort, not last 
resort, for certain services that the private 
sector cannot or would not normally supply. 
These new or expanded services pertain to 
health, education, antipollution, recrea- 
tion, police and fire protection, mail deliv- 
ery, urban development and reconditioning, 
and many other categories of public interest. 
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Although governments alone are the poten- 
tial entrepreneurs, they could enlist exten- 
sive private participation on a contract basis. 
These government-operated or government- 
sponsored undertakings could provide on- 
the-job training opportunities and career 
ladders for new workers as well as jobs for 
better qualified manual, service, office, tech- 
nical, professional, and managerial employ- 
ees, But, of course, time would still be re- 
quired—and a “‘new will,” too—to meet these 
long-neglected public needs. Thus, “new 
will” is demonstrably absent to meet peren- 
nial, accumulating, public-service require- 
ments in general. The “white society,” in 
short, neglects itself too; it does not tend 
to neglect the area of the Kerner Commis- 
sion’s primary concern on racist grounds 
merely. 


—— 


EXHIBIT B 


Excerpt from paper by I. H. Siegel and 
A. H. Belitsky, “The Changing Form and 
Status of Labor”, prepared for Journal of 
Economic Issues, March 1970, and also pub- 
lished by the Joint Economic Committee in 
The 1970 Economic Report of the President, 
Part 2, 1970, pp. 405-414: 

The most significant change that we ex- 
pect is the emergence of government—fed- 
eral, state, and local—as a dominant em- 
ployer of first resort (not “last resort”) in 
meeting critical and social needs. Govern- 
ment is the natural medium for improving 
the quality of living on behalf of society at 
large. It is the logical agent of the people 
for the performance of tasks that would not 
normally attract private firms. Such tasks 
may lack clear profitability, or require large 
capital outlays for long periods, or demand 
a coordination of opposing interests. Indeed, 
government could collaborate with private 
companies in setting up joint ventures of 
appropriate structure, power, and scope for 
the achievement of public objectives. Prece- 
dents already exist that offer suitable in- 
centives for private participation. Collabo- 
Tative public ventures that involve more 
than one governmental jurisdiction are also 
familiar, and their proliferation could be 
encouraged by the adoption of various reve- 
nue-sharing schemes. Incidentally, although 
we say “employer of first resort,” we do not 
mean the term to exclude related roles of 
governmental leadership—for example, as fi- 
nancier or guarantor. 

In seeking amenities for themselves 
through government, majorities would also 
improve the quality of living for others— 
and significantly strengthen the sense of 
community in additional ways. In particular, 
majorities would be opening up realistic 
paths for the incorporation of the disad- 
vantaged into the larger economic, social, 
and political life. Thus, the pursuit of com- 
prehensive, non-crash programs to improve 
air and water supplies, to revive cities, to 
make adequate health care widely available, 
and so forth would incidentally provide 
“meaningful” training situations and career 
ladders for the less skilled and less educated 
members of the labor force. These special 
opportunities could not be prestigmatized as 
low-grade since government would be func- 
tioning as the instrument of first resort for 
meeting widely recognized problems en- 
dowed with new high priority. 

The corrective programs, furthermore, 
would entail the definition of jobs and the 
hiring of employees over a wide spectrum of 
skills, occupations, and salaries. Educated 
social dropouts and volunteers could be ac- 
commodated, in addition to the disadvan- 
taged, in work having clear social impor- 
tance. Furthermore, many initial volunteer 
tasks could be supplemented with ladders to 
Subprofessional and professional employ- 
ment; the provision of pay could help assure 
a sufficient supply of personnel. The new 
respectability of the entire public enterprise 
would spread to all the parts. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Berkeley, Calif., January 17, 1972. 
The Honorable Henry S. Reuss, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: This is in reply 
to your letter of December 6, in which you 
request my views regarding new legislation 
which you have introduced to amend the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 and 
thereby create 500,000 new federally financed 
public service jobs. 

I fully support your amendments to the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. I do so 
for a number of reasons. First, the Admin- 
istration’s fiscal measures will not bring 
unemployment down to a satisfactorily low 
level, and it will take a relatively long time 
to bring about even this reduction in unem- 
ployment. Secondly, the creation of Feder- 
ally financed public service jobs will rapidly 
increase employment. Third, this employ- 
ment increase should generate minimal in- 
flationary pressures. Fourth, public service 
jobs aimed at the unskilled should, in my 
opinion, be a permanent component of our 
stabilization policy, not transitory. Fifth, the 
services created by these jobs are urgently 
needed at the local level. Sixth, there will 
be no problem of absorbing this labor with 
100% Federal financing, in the range of 
500,000 jobs. Seventh, local governments are 
well situated to reach the hard core unem- 
ployed, once the program is expanded enough 
to reach these individuals. Indeed, I suggest 
that probably more than 500,000 public sery- 
ice jobs may be needed, given the magnitude 
and character of present unemployment. 

I shall elaborate on each of these points 
in turn. 

Given the Administration’s present game 
plan, few economists expect unemployment 
to be as low as 5 per cent by the end of 1972. 
The consensus among 76 forecasts by busi- 
ness, government, labor, and academic econ- 
omists puts the unemployment rate at 5.3 
per cent in the fourth quarter of 1972, and 
the average rate for the entire year at 5.5 
per cent, 

Federal financing of local public service 
jobs works rapidly to increase employment. 
Most of these job slots have already been 
designed by local governments but have 
been left unfilled due to lack of revenue. 

As soon as Federal funds are allocated, local 
governments can immediately begin to hire 
individuals for these positions. This direct 
and immediate hiring contrasts with the em- 
ployment effects generated either by Federal 
purchases of goods and services or by in- 
creased private expenditures resulting from a 
tax cut. Private employers do not necessarily 
and immediately respond to increased spend- 
ing by increasing employment. To some ex- 
tent, they can reduce inventories, increase 
hours for the existing work force, and even 
raise prices to some extent. Only gradually, as 
employers are convinced that the increase in 
spending is permanent and as they come more 
effectively to utilize those already employed, 
whi they hire new workers. And the delays 
in hiring will be significant as the increase 
in demand work its way backward from re- 
tailers and manufacturers of finished goods 
to the suppliers of parts and raw materials. In 
contrast, for the same amount of government 
expenditure, public service employment 
would put a larger number of people to work 
considerably more promptly. 

Public service vacancies bid directly for 
the unemployed, for labor which by defini- 
tion is in surplus. A general increase in spend- 
ing, in contrast, bids across the board for all 
kinds of labor and also for capital. Skilled 
labor is likely to become scarce while un- 
skilled labor is still in surplus. The increase 
in demand needed to absorb the unskilled 
presses on capacity, tends to raise prices and 
creates new bottlenecks. The creation of low- 
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skilled public service jobs is an alternative to 
this inflationary expansion of general de- 
mand. It selectively bids for the labor still 
in surplus, without overbidding for skilled 
labor, Thus, it is the best way to achieve low 
levels of unemployment with minimum infia- 
tion, 

For this reason, public service jobs will also 
be important in prosperity. As recovery oc- 
curs, unemployment will remain substantial 
for particular groups. I have done consider- 
able research on the dispersion of unemploy- 
ment rates among different groups in the 
labor force. For example, the effort to reduce 
unemployment among ghetto residents to ac- 
ceptable levels by merely expanding aggregate 
demand will cause inflation. Certainly, a bet- 
ter policy is to hire many of these individuals 
directly, without indiscriminately bidding for 
other labor in short supply. This can effec- 
tively be done through Federal financing of 
local public service jobs. Thus, the elimina- 
tion of the word “transitional,” and the 
change from 4.5% to 4.0% are completely 
justified. 

These services are needed at the local level. 
Experience with the Emergency Employment 
Act in San Francisco, for example, indicates 
that urgent departmental requests substan- 
tially exceed the current EEA allocations. By 
reducing tax revenues, the recession has com- 
pounded the usual financial difficulties of 
local governments. Thus, there is no danger 
of make-work. 

While there may be difficulties, in pros- 
perity, in absorbing the truly “hard core" 
unemployed (although I am inclined to think 
these can be overcome by intelligent plan- 
ning), no such obstacle will confront the 
current proposal for 500,000 more jobs. With 
high unemployment, there are many un- 
employed who are reliable, competent work- 
ers, who are simply victims of the current 
recession, They do not require special train- 
ing, nor are they psychologically averse to 
work. Indeed, the EEA experience in San 
Francisco indicates that many of the new 
hires had recently been laid off. Not until 
unemployment falls much further will the 
absorption of unemployed labor become a 
more difficult problem. 

Finally, part of our unemployment prob- 
lem, even in prosperity, is geographic. Jobs 
are leaving the central city while the under- 
privileged remain. Similarly, rural Appala- 
chia loses private employment, but many of 
the péople remain. Unlike private industry, 
local government stays in the central city, 
and in rural Appalachia. These governmental 
units are thus able to reach these pockets of 
unemployment. Indeed, the employment 
center can easily locate in the center of the 
high unemployment area. Jobs can be created 
within reasonable reach of the individual's 
residence. 

Although an important step in the right 
direction, 500,000 public service jobs will still 
leave unemployment too high. You might 
well seek to provide for a larger number of 
jobs. If the local governments incur ca- 
pacity constraints, then not all the funds 
will be allocated. As prosperity gradually re- 
turns, some of the new hires will choose to 
leave for private employment. The creation 
of these slots, however, will then make it 
easier to absorb the hard core. In this con- 
nection, it is important to recognize that 
more additional jobs will appear to be created 
than in fact occurs. This is because the local 
government will partly substitute Federal 
funds for local revenues. The Federal funds 
will “free up” local funds for other uses 
(purchase of other inputs, hiring of em- 
ployees at salaries above $12,000, etc.), in- 
cluding possibly some reduction in the size 
of the tax increase that would have oc- 
curred without the Federal program. While 
the Secretary of Labor is supposed to prevent 
this, this is almost certain to happen to some 
extent. Thus, the increase in jobs under 
$12,000 above that which would have oc- 
curred anyway will be less than 500,000. This 
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leakage is not to be regretted, since it sub- 
stitutes financing by more progressive Fed- 
eral income taxes for financing by regres- 
sive local property taxes. The leakage does 
mean, however, that 500,000 is an over- 
estimate of the net increase in public serv- 
ice employment to be expected. To offset this 
attrition and secure a net increase of 500,000 
jobs, a larger number of jobs should be 
provided for in your bill. 
You are free to make such use of this 
statement as you wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. A. GORDON, 
Professor of Economics. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
New Haven, Conn., January 17, 1972. 
The Honorable HENRY S. REUSS, 
Congress of the United States, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HENRY: Thank you sincerely for the 
copy of the Congressional Record in which I 
read your public-service proposal with much 
interest. I will take the liberty of sending 
you in a few days a piece of analysis of mine 
on the subject (I am out of copies at the 
present moment). 

To me it seems that the main difficulty 
standing in the way of a reasonable long-run 
employment policy arises because we become 
faced with acute shortages in some specific 
labor categories before we succeed in reduc- 
ing the unemployment rate of other cate- 
gories to the desired extent. Basically this 
results from rigidities in our real-wage struc- 
ture but while we should be able to reduce 
these rigidities we cannot in practice reduce 
them to insignificance. 

Consequently, a public-service rogram 
would be helpful in the long run any, if it 
were selective in the sense of reducing the 
excess supply of worker categories that will 
have high unemployment rates even when 
we have arrived at low unemployment rates 
for the most-demanded categories. A public- 
service program that is not selective in this 
regard would aggravate the shortages in the 
most-demanded categories by the time we 
get down to lower national unemployment 
rates, and would thus force us to stop at a 
time when the unemployment rates of the 
vulnerable categories are still very high. 

With repeated thanks for your interesting 
letter and its enclosure I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM FELLNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIs, BUREAU OF 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS RESEARCH, 
Urbana, Ill., January 21, 1972. 
Congressman HENRY S. REUSS, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I am writing in 
response to your letter of December 6 con- 
cerning the proposed legislation to amend 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971. I be- 
lieve this proposal has a great deal of merit 
and favor it for the following reasons: 

1. There is an immediate need for reducing 
unemployment and nothing in the present 
situation indicates that this need will be 
taken care of automatically by other pro- 
grams. An unemployment rate of six percent 
is far too high, and I think that attempts to 
justify it on the basis that the teenagers, 
women, and other unemployed workers are 
not qualified for available employment are 
shocking rationalizations. 

2. Unemployment is not likely to decrease 
as a result of general economic developments 
in 1972. Business prospects are not favorable. 
On the contrary, we shall probably experience 
the same sickly economic performance this 
year as last. Enclosed is a short article which 
I have prepared for our Illinois Business Re- 
view. It is a critique of the current optimistic 
forecasts as well as an explanation of why I 
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believe unemployment is likely to rise in the 
months ahead. 

3. There are so many aspects of the current 
situation with similarities to 1929 and 1930 
that the threat of a deeper recession has to be 
taken seriously. The economy does not hold 
steady for long. If it cannot progress, down- 
side instabilities will come into play, and 
if these are not dealt with promptly they 
will cumulate to such an extent that it will 
be very difficult to counteract them later. 
Therefore it is desirable to have some re- 
medial mechanism operating and capable of 
expansion in the event that adverse condi- 
tions so dictate. 

4. Direct employment of workers as in your 
proposal is the most efficient method of deal- 
ing with the unemployment problem. Por any 
given number of new jobs, trickle-down pro- 
cedures are some costly—whether by tax re- 
lief, subsidies, or expenditures on sophisti- 
cated programs such as military-space hard- 
ware. With the federal deficit running at a 
rate of over $30 billion, efficiency in job crea- 
tion becomes increasingly important. The use 
of inefficient methods of stimulating employ- 
ment will result in increasingly greater 
deficits. This is undesirable because building 
up the deficit too much will merely replace 
one kind of instability with another. 

5. The experience with the WPA program 
in the 1930s confirms the effectiveness of the 
direct approach: When the number of WPA 
jobs was cut severely in 1937, the economy 
fell back into a new recession. When jobs 
were again built up to the three million level, 
the economy recovered to new highs in 1939. 

I should also like to make two comments 
that may suggest modifications of the pro- 
posed legislation: 

First, even though the new version is an 
improvement, we should be concerned not 
to make any cutoff of the funding too abrupt. 
Any cutoff on the basis of three months ex- 
perience with reduced unemployment tends 
to incorporate the fallacies of pump-prim- 
ing that were exposed by the 1937 recession. 
To avoid a setback, a more extended period 
for program reductions may be desirable, 
beginning, say, when the national average 
was down to the 4.5 percent rate—with im- 
mediate impact in communities that were 
then down to 4 percent—but with funds con- 
tinuing until it became clear that the private 
economy was capable of sustaining output at 
& level equivalent to the 4 percent rate. Thus, 
the “reconversion” period might run for a 
year or more, or even indefinitely if condi- 
tions in the private economy did not meet 
adequate expansionary goals. Since the jobs 
are designated for areas of desirable public 
service, their indefinite continuation would 
not be unwarranted; rather, they would help 
maintain more favorable economic condi- 
tions on a continuing basis. 

Second, by reason of the necessity for mak- 
ing government expenditures efficient, every 
effort should be made to protect the federal 
treasury against abuse by state and local gov- 
ernment units. The jobs provided should as 
far as possible be additions rather than re- 
placements for other government workers. I 
know this is the present intention; however, 
there are so many ways to reclassify and 
divert jobs that such practices could become 
a serious problem. This means that there 
should be some restriction on reductions of 
work forces financed by other means during 
the period when this program is in effect. 
Regular reporting of employment by each 
participating government unit, by program 
and source of funds, would be necessary to 
enforce this restriction. Some requirements 
for reporting should therefore be made, and 
the reports should be frequent enough to 
make window-dressing changes on the re- 
porting date difficult. 

I trust you will find the above helpful and 
Suggestive. Please let me know if I can be of 
further service. 

Sincerely yours, 
V Lewis Bassre, Director. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT of ECONOMICS, 
New Haven, Conn., January 24, 1972. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HENRY: I am very much in favor of 
your proposal for 500,000 federally financed 
public service jobs. In my opinion unemploy- 
ment is the most serious economic prob- 
lem now facing the country, and even the 
most optimistic forecasts for 1972 do not con- 
template substantial improvement in the 
rate of unemployment. Your proposal has 
the special merit that these jobs can be tar- 
geted for those unemployed who are least 
likely to be put to work by general economic 
recovery. 

Experience shows that the unemployment 
of these disadvantaged workers does very 
little to retard wage inflation, and by the 
same token the creation of jobs to employ 
them will not significantly increase wage- 
inflationary pressures. At the same time, it is 
clear that expansion of public service jobs 
can provide needed and useful social product; 
we need not engage in boondoggling. 

I know this reply is late; I hope not too 
late. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES TOBIN. 


THE BUREAU OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION IS VITAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI), 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
(BOR), within the Department of the 
Interior, has been, since its inception in 
1962, a vital and integral part of our 
national recreation and parks network. 
Besides having the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Nation’s largest Federal 
recreation grant program—the land and 
water conservation fund—BOR is also 
the principal catalyst for both the co- 
ordination and implementation of the 
more than 100 national summer youth 
recreation programs. It has been the 
mission of the BOR to untangle the con- 
glomeration of programs which are scat- 
tered throughout eight different Federal 
agencies in order to make them func- 
tional and productive instruments for 
servicing the public—particularly Amer- 
ica’s youth. 

Mr. Speaker, inadequate recreation 
facilities ranked fourth on a 12-point 
scale in a 1971 grievance survey of poor 
urban residents of cities that were rav- 
aged by the riots of 1967. To date, Fed- 
eral recreation investments have obvi- 
ously not met the needs of our poor and 
urban residents. Congressional efforts 
have been both sporadic and grossly 
underfunded, and, most crucially, they 
have not adequately served those areas 
where the need for recreational services 
is paramount. 

Mr. Speaker, if these recreation pro- 
grams have been effective at all, it is 
mainly because of the overriding infiu- 
ence of the BOR. Although the bureau 
does not have the power to fund any of 
the programs and can work only in an 
advisory capacity, the role they play has 
been of immeasurable importance to the 
survival of our national recreation 
scheme. The sole concern of BOR is rec- 
creation and its place in society. Unlike 
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those agencies who presently administer 
summer programs, BOR has a vested in- 
terest only in insuring that recreation 
fulfills its intended role. 

Despite this perennially late and often 
inadequate funding, and despite the con- 
fusion that seems to surround the nu- 
merous agencies involved in recreation 
support, it is a great credit to BOR and 
to the Department of the Interior that 
summer youth programs have been as 
effective as they have been over the past 
5 years. But, the BOR will not be able 
to compensate for the shortcomings of 
our recreation system much longer. The 
lack of city moneys needed to match Fed- 
eral grants, the costly and frustrating 
duplication of program efforts, and the 
inevitable late and inadequate funding 
of programs, all add up to a loose net- 
work that becomes progressively more 
porous with each summer. Something 
must be done to consolidate this bureau- 
cratic mishmash. Something must be 
done to reorganize and reestablish guide- 
lines and objectives for recreation in the 
United States. If we allow 1 more year 
to pass without attending to this desper- 
ately needed housecleaning, we will find 
ourselves in a most untenable position. 
All that will be left for the Congress to 
do will be to mop up the remains of what 
was once a potentially effective means of 
fulfilling a major national need. 


COST OF LIVING COUNCIL'S DECI- 
SION TO EXEMPT FROM CON- 
TROLS WAGES ONLY UP TO $1.90 
AN HOUR A FLAGRANT VIOLATION 
OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Cost of 
Living Council has frustrated the will of 
Congress by refusing to implement the 
low-wage worker exemption enacted as 
part of the economic stabilization legis- 
lation. Despite the legislative history, it 
announced on January 29 that the ex- 
emption would apply only to workers 
earning up to $1.90 an hour—or $3,968 
annually. The clear intent of Congress 
was that the exemption be keyed to the 
level of annual earnings of $6,960. 

The provision involved is title II, sec- 
tion 203(d) of the Economic Stabilization 
Act Amendments of 1971 which provides: 

(W)age increases to an individual whose 
earnings are substandard or who is amongst 
the working poor shall not be limited in 
any manner, until such time as his earnings 
are no longer substandard or he is no longer 
a member of the working poor. 

The legislative history of this provision 
makes it quite clear that the intent of 
Congress was to define “substandard 
earnings,” and “working poor,” to mean 
a level of income of $6,960 annually, or 
approximately $3.35 an hour. 

The language exempting low-paid 
workers originated in the House—my bill 
H.R. 11406. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee report states with re- 
spect to this language: 

It is the intention of the Committee that 
this exemption from control apply to all per- 
sons whose earnings are at or below levels 
established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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in determining an income necessary to afford 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter and sim- 
ilar necessities. (Report No. 92-14, p.5). 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 1970 
cost estimate for a family of four in an 
urban area is $6,960 annually. This was 
based on 1969 data. 

Yet in the face of this clear legislative 
history, the Cost of Living Council has 
decreed that only workers earning up to 
$1.90 an hour—$3,968 a year, assuming 
a 40-hour workweek, 52 weeks a year— 
will be exempted from wage controls. 
The Council arrived at this $1.90-an-hour 
figure through a tortured process of rea- 
soning. It first explicitly conceded that 
the Congress intended the annual $6,960 
figure as a definition of substandard 
earnings. It then subjected this figure to 
a series of statistical computations, mak- 
ing supposed corrections in the BLS 
methodology relating to assumptions 
about typical family size and number of 
workers in a family. The upshot of this 
statistical exercise was to reduce the 
$6,960 figure to $3,968 annually. This con- 
stitutes a reduction of $3,000, or over 40 
percent from the BLS figure. Congress 
certainly did not intend that the BLS fig- 
ure be distorted by the Cost of Living 
Council to set the exemption at the pov- 
erty line. In fact, the Conference Com- 
mittee specifically rejected any reference 
to the OMB poverty line. 

In enacting this legislation, Congress 
made a determination that the exemp- 
tion should apply to earnings which 
would yield a minimum budget for a 
family of four in an urban area. It deter- 
mined that the BLS figure should be ap- 
plied to insure that those members of the 
population who were below a minimal 
standard of living should not be subjected 
to wage controls. Congress specifically 
made reference to the widely accepted, 
methodologically sound BLS budget cost 
for an urban family of four at a lower 
level, which provides $6,960 a year. This 
is the figure which must be used to define 
substandard earnings. 

Furthermore, the decision by the Cost 
of Living Council to exempt workers 
earning only up to $1.90 an hour was 
reached in the face of a unanimous opin- 
ion by the Pay Board on January 19 that 
the figure of $1.90 an hour was so low 
as to be violative of congressional intent. 
The Cost of Living Council had, early in 
January, submitted this $1.90 figure to 
the Pay Board and asked for the Pay 
Board’s views on it. The Pay Board re- 
jected this figure unanimously saying: 

It is the sense of the Pay Board that the 
$1.90 figure recommended by the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council is inconsistent with the purposes 
of the Amendments to the Economic Stabi- 
lization Act and supporting analysis. (Pay 
Board Press Release, January 19, 1972). 


Yet the Cost of Living Council has now 
promulgated the figure of $1.90 an hour, 
contrary to the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Pay Board. 

In reaching this decision the Cost of 
Living Council has broken faith with 
Congress and with millions of working 
poor people in this country. It is inequi- 
table to control the wages of the work- 
ing poor, preventing them from receiving 
wage increases sufficient to lift them out 
of poverty. I have called upon President 
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Nixon to rescind this unfair decision and 
abide by the law which Congress passed 
and which he signed. 


FIREMAN’S STORY 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the tradi- 
tion of the professional firefighter in 
America represents the epitome of cour- 
age and stamina in serving the interests 
of the community. The Nation’s full- 
time firemen, whether they be from a 
small rural town or municipality or from 
the large cities, have devoted their lives 
and efforts to the saving of lives and 
property from the ravages of fire. Joseph 
E. Galvin, who authored an article which 
appeared in the Boston Globe of January 
21, 1972, points up the unusual dilemma 
which firemen of the Nation face. While 
Congress appropriates millions of dol- 
lars to aid local towns and communities 
in the problems of law enforcement, 
there is little being done to aid and as- 
sist the fireman who braves not only the 
physical dangers concomitant to fighting 
a blaze, but must also brave the collateral 
hazards of hostility by certain commu- 
nity members, and the malicious acts of 
arsons, false alarms, and actual assaults. 

I believe that any Member truly in- 
terested in promoting the important role 
which the firefighter plays in our overall 
scheme of social responsibility will want 
to read this article. Mr. Galvin makes a 
good case for increased concern on the 
part of the legislative branch in an area 
whose importance to the community and 
the Nation cannot be overemphasized. 

[From the Boston Globe, Jan. 21, 1972] 
FIREMAN’S STORY ... PLEA 
(By Joseph E. Galvin) 

During my firefighting career I've been 
blown from the roof of a blazing pier, have 
had the man next to me on a hose line gasp 
and die as we tried to advance into a burn- 
ing tenement, have had a woman relieve her- 
self as we carried her down an aerial ladder 
from a blazing Harlem tenement in a snow- 
storm. 

I’ve worked seven hours in a blizzard while 
soaked to the skin, and had to be taken to 
a hospital as a result; I once literally tore 
the arms from a dead firefighter who was 
trapped beneath a truck. 

I’ve saved lives and have had mine saved 
several times by my brother firefighters. I've 
suffered injuries ranging from scalds and 
burns to a form of “combat fatigue.” I’ve 
been taken to the hospital, unable to walk, 
due to the swelling in my heels resulting 
from sliding the firehouse pole over 20 times 
during one single night tour in Harlem, I’ve 
been in building collapses to assist in the re- 
moval of victims when the building was 
threatening to collapse over our heads and 
bury us. 

I’ve also been cursed, punched, assaulted 
and insulted by so-called “toughs” so many 
times that, incredibly, I’m almost inured to 
it. I’ve fought off a group of hoodlums who 
had surrounded our apparatus and were at- 
tempting to steal our tools and equipment. 
However, and this is quite important, I am 
not alone nor am I unique. Many other pro- 
fessional firefighters have endured much 
more than I, and will carry terrible physical 
and emotional scars to their graves. 

To be a member of a ladder company crawl- 
ing around the smoke-filled rooms of an 
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occupied tenement, searching for possible fire 
victims, while three or four rooms are afire 
in the apartment directly below, is one of the 
most demanding tasks required of a human 
being. To be given the assignment of cutting 
a hole in a building's roof to effect ventila- 
tion so that the engine company down below 
can advance its line, when every enlargement 
of the hole allows superheated smoke and 
gases to blast into one’s face, demands the 
ultimate in dedication and raw guts. 

The human body is subjected to such a 
high level of punishment during the per- 
formance of these tasks that no one, and I 
mean no one but a firefighter, would place 
his body in close proximity to the immediate 
area. You see, professional firefighters as a 
rule have life spans approximately seven 
years less than the average male. 

Few of this city’s citizens realize that some 
fire units respond to over seven thousand 
alarms during the year, and that each time 
they do the firefighters are subjected to 
tremendous emotional strain—not knowing 
whether the alarm will be a tragedy or a false 
alarm. I've seen some of my men leave their 
firehouses after the completion of their tour 
of duty almost disoriented from fatigue and 
the effects of noxious gases. To respond to 
over 20 alarms during one night tour and get 
three or four tough fires, back to back, is a 
terrible experience. What motivates men to 
perform this task? 

After almost 20 years of working with and 
observing firefighters in every conceivable 
emergency, I’ve concluded that the glue 
which holds this great department together 
is a combination of brotherhood and love. 
The misery, suffering and pain which we fire- 
fighters share creates a bond which those out- 
side the fire service cannot comprehend. 
Wives, mothers, sweethearts—none can in- 
trude into this unique fraternity that comes 
from being truly brothers. This spirit of 
comradeship grows from the development of 
mutual respect and admiration which each 
man has for another; and is a form of love. 
And that special love which men in combat 
develop for one another is indeed a wonder- 
ful thing to share in, or even to observe. 

We firefighters endure hardships and share 
experiences which we'll never forget even if 
we live to be 200. The crucible of arduous fire 
duty welds us into a tough steel-like chain, 
which may be strained, but never parted. 

In recent years we have all but been in- 
undated by television shows, newspaper and 
magazine articles, movies and books describ- 
ing the problems of the law-enforcement of- 
ficer (all valid) during this era of “crime in 
the streets.” This has resulted in hundreds 
of millions of dollars being granted by both 
state and Federal agencies to police depart- 
ments throughout this country. 

Doesn't “crime in the streets” and the Safe 
Streets Act relate to the malicious false 
alarms, arson, assaults on and shooting at 
professional firefighters? Cannot we in the 
fire service acquire the aid of someone to 
forcefully bring to the attention of our citi- 
zens a truly honest picture of the firefighter’s 
life? And death? Does it have to be left toa 
nonerudite individual like myself, so obvi- 
ously out of my element, to attempt to get 
across the message that this noble calling— 
the saving of lives— takes a terrible toll? 

What is needed is the effective spotlighting 
of the firefighter’s problems; the unique skills 
required of the job and the need for aid—new 
equipment, research and development pro- 
grams, a newer type of lightweight mask (the 
mask widely used new, developed for World 
War II, weighs 30 pounds and can be used 
up in less than 10 minutes). 

It should be just as easy for a firefighter to 
attend a course at a university as it is for a 
policeman, but the work schedules now in 
effect in the New York City Fire Department 
make it very difficult for a fireman and almost 
impossible for an officer. 

Won't someone please come forward to help 
us? 
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THE SUGAR ACT PROVES ITS VALUE 


(Mr, ABERNETHY asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
world’s sugar crop is short. The supply 
is very tight. With sugar being a basic 
food needed by virtually every person in 
the world, world prices have soared. In 
some areas it has more than doubled. 
Prices might soar to even greater heights. 
Many nations and many people will feel 
the high price and the shortage. 

Thanks to the National Sugar Act, the 
sugar situation in the United States is 
normal. The supply is adequate. The price 
in our marketplaces is reasonably steady. 
We will not feel the current shortage. 

This is the very situation that the 
Sugar Act, which was first enacted many 
years ago, was designed to bring about 
in the United States—a guaranteed 
steady supply at reasonably steady prices. 
Contrary to the criticisms of a few— 
some who do not understand the act, 
others who simply refuse to understand 
it and others who demagog over the leg- 
islation every time it is before the Con- 
gress—the Sugar Act has once again 
proved its worth and great value to the 
American consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include a report of the world supply 
and market situation which appeared in 
the New York Times on January 23, 1972, 
entitled “Sugar Price Soars.” In this ar- 
ticle the matter I have just dealt with is 
reported in further detail. The article 
follows: 

SUGAR PRICE Soars 
(By Elizabeth M. Fowler) 

If commodity price charts were fever ther- 
mometers, the almost vertical rise in sugar 
prices in the four recent weeks would spell 
disaster. As a matter of fact, it indicates that 
the world is thriving. 

Demand for sugar increases about 3 per 
cent a year, and this year will be no excep- 
tion. The increase may even be about 4 per 
cent, despite discouragingly high world sugar 
prices. 

Sugar is a basic food needed by virtually 
every person in the world. Its use measures to 
a certain extent living standards because 
sugar also goes into such consumer items as 
chocolate candy ‘(cocoa plus sugar)’, soft 
drinks, dessert and other food extras that 
make life more enjoyable for many. And this 
is not even to mention the inevitable sugar 
in coffee cups. 

Why the sudden price increase that took 
world sugar quotations from about 5.1 cents 
a pound for nearby delivery early in Decem- 
ber to 8.97 cents on Jan. 5? This was more 
than double the year’s low in 1971 of about 
4.25 cents a pound. 

A multitude of factors conspired to propel 
the price upwards, to the amazement of many 
Sugar experts, who hadn’t seen such a rise 
since 1963. Even then the rise did not occur 
within such a short space of time. 

The chief reasons: 

Every year Cuba is inclined to exaggerate 
her crop estimates, and a guessing game be- 
gins. The current consensus is that Cuba, 
which has begun to harvest its cane sugar, 
cannot expect more than 4.5 to 4.6 million 
metric tons. Lack of experienced cane cutters, 
overaged equipment and other factors have 
cut Cuban production well below the yearly 
8 to 10 million tons it would like to produce. 
The Soviet Union the world’s largest sugar 
producer (beet sugar) and Cuba's major buy- 
er, has had a “shortfall” this year, not a disas- 
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ter but a smaller crop than expected. In 
bountiful years, the Soviet Union buys Cuban 
sugar and “dumps” it on the world market 
where possible. However, just a few weeks ago 
it surprised the experts by placing a big 
order for sugar for nearby delivery in Brazil. 
According to Farr, Whitlock & Dixon, a large 
sugar brokerage firm, about 350,000 tons are 
being shipped or will be shipped soon to the 
Soviet Union from Brazil and some Carib- 
bean countries. In addition, Fabio Freyre, the 
company’s vice president, speaks of 115,000 
tons bought from Australia. 

Other Eastern European nations have been 
buying more sugar, perhaps to satisfy grow- 
ing insistence for more consumer items such 
as candy and soft drinks. 

The quick flareup in Pakistan also im- 
pelled world sugar prices upward. Generally 
wars make sugar buyers nervous because of 
shipping space problems. 

Dollar devaluation wrought an upswing in 
world commodity prices, including sugar. 

World production has not been keeping 
pace with demand. In some nations land 
values have been increasing for real estate 
and industrial use so much that it is more 
profitable to build on land than to harvest 
sugar. 

To confuse matters, F. O. Licht, the world 
sugar statistical firm, and the Department 
of Agriculture have been quite far apart 
in sugar production estimates, with one put- 
ting the 1971-1972 output at 74.8 million 
tons and the other insisting on 72.4 million 
tons. Consumption figures have been put at 
about 78 million. 

Carryover stocks could run about 18 mil- 
lion tons, but much of this might not be 
available to the world market. 

Where does this leave the United States 
consumers? With very little to worry about. 
For years the United States has operated 
under a Sugar Act that provides a flexible 
quota system for imported sugar based on 
demand and target prices. It also sets limits 
on the amount of homegrown beet and cane 
sugar that can be used domestically. 

It is designed to help underdeveloped na- 
tions friendly to the United States by assur- 
ing them good prices, usually over the world 
level, and a stable market for their sugar. So, 
while world sugar prices were zooming the 
past year’s range for United States sugar was 
about 8.67 to 9.16 cents a pound. 

As the price rises the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture increases the quota to help depress it 
and to meet demand. Recently, for example, 
he raised the quota by some 400,000 tons. 
Other major nations such as Great Britain 
and France also have such arrangements to 
help underdeveloped sugar-producing na- 
tions. 

While some suppliers might complain at 
having to supply sugar here when world 
prices are so high, they won't be likely to 
renege because that would “jeopardize” the 
continuation of the Sugar Act, according to 
Bache & Co. 

After all, the beet and cane growers in this 
country clamor for larger shares of the total 
United States market. 

World sugar prices at today’s high level 
naturally are vulnerable to a fast turn- 
around. However, C. Czarnikow, London 
sugar brokers, said recently that “the outlook 
is one of increasing tightness.” High prices, 
however, eventually discourage some buying 
and encourage greater production efforts. 

A look back at 1963 shows that prices rose 
with roller-coaster sharpness in about two 
months from about 6.7 cents a pound to just 
under 14 cents, and then plummeted to 
about 6.2 cents in a few more months. 


FCC REINSTITUTES INVESTIGATION 
OF A.T. & T. 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recor and to include extra- 

neous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress from New York, 
where telephone rates are skyrocketing, 
I am encouraged by the Federal Com- 
munication Commission's apparent re- 
newed commitment to an investigation of 
A.T. & T.’s internal structure and fi- 
nances. Such an investigation is essential 
if consumers are to be protected from 
unjust increases in telephone rates, To- 
day’s reinstatement by the Commission 
of the investigation which it recently 
terminated for lack of funds and person- 
nel achieves the immediate purpose of 
legislation I introduced on January 18 
with more than 20 House cosponsors. In 
oni sense, it certainly is a first-step vic- 

ry. 

But the Commission’s announcement 

today does not firmly convince me that 

this will amount to anything more than 

a resumption of the charade the Com- 

mission has been engaged in on this mat- 

ter since 1965. 

The last full investigation of A.T. & T. 
by the Commission, from 1935-39, in- 
volved at its peak over 300 professional 
staff. The Common Carrier Bureau of the 
FCC, which will presumably have most 
of the responsibility for this investiga- 
tion, currently has a total staff of only 
about 150 professionals, only a handful 
of which are economists needed to 
analyze A.T. & T.’s internal corporate 
finances. The Commission apparently 
now has an exemption from the general 
White House freeze on hiring. But more 
than a token exemption will be needed 
to do this job right, and the Commission 
is disturbingly vague on that point- 

If the Commission now has the power 
and the will to put together the extensive 
expert manpower required to make this 
the vigorous and penetrating investiga- 
tion it ought to be, as I certainly hope is 
the case, then this is a most significant 
and promising development for consum- 
ers and the communications industry. 
That, however, is not yet clear. 

The Commission should reassure the 
Congress and the public, and thereby im- 
prove prospects for congressional ap- 
proval of the requested extra funds for 
the project, by releasing specific details 
of its plans for this investigation as soon 
as possible. 

A report on this matter from today’s— 
January 31—Wali Street Journal entitled 
“FCC Wrestles on How To Push Study of 
A.T. & T.” follows: 

FCC WRESTLES ON How To Puss Srupy or 
A. T. & T.: AGENCY, HAVING REVERSED ITs 
Decision To Dror INQUIRY, PONDERS ITS 
Next MOVES—CASH AND STAFF BIG QUESTION 
WASHINGTON.—The Federal Communica- 

tions Commission begins this week to face 

the tough aspects of its off-again on-again 
decision to investigate American Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. 

Deciding to reverse itself and reinstitute 
the formal AT&T inquiry, as the FCC did last 
week, was relatively simple. It cost the 
agency little except the embarrassment of 
having to publicly change its mind in the 
wake of sharp criticism of its earlier stand. 

But this week the commission begins the 
process of discovering whether anything ex- 
cept its mind has really changed. The FCC 
called off a portion of the investigation in 
December, citing a shortage of staff and 
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money. Now it will try to do some internal 
rearranging of staff and money to get the 
inquiry going again. It also will appear before 
a Senate commerce subcommittee on com- 
munications tomorrow, trying to explain its 
position and problems, And it will be worry- 
ing even more about whether Congress is 
going to give the agency extra funds. 

“Everything depends on whether we get 
some more bodies around here,” says an FCC 
source, 

Debate already is emerging over the signifi- 
cance of the FCC’s latest action. The com- 
mission, itself, seemed confident of moving 
ahead with a meaningful AT&T inquiry, not- 
ing that President Nixon's 1973 budget pro- 
posed an increase in funds for regulation of 
communications common carriers such as 
AT&T. 

“This will require affirmation of Congress,” 
the FCC conceded, but we believe it is rea- 
sonable to expect that we will be able to 
build up the staff resources of our Common 
Carrier Bureau and to devote a major part 
of these resources” to the AT&T proceeding. 

That position drew some support outside 
the agency. “The inquiry is going to get back 
on the track in a hurry,” argued one Wash- 
ington communications attorney involved in 
the proceeding. “It’s the real McCoy this 
time,” he added. 


JOHNSON IS SKEPTICAL 


Others weren't so sure. FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson called the agency's reversal 
a “retreat under pressure, with absolutely no 
guarantees that the resources will be asked 
for and received by the FCC to carry out its 
obligations, or that the agency’s historic will- 
ingness to trust all the Bell System tells us 
has been replaced with the healthy regula- 
tory requirements of testing and proof.” 

Mr. Johnson was one of two FCC commis- 
sioners who dissented from the original deci- 
sion to drop part of the inquiry. The decision 
to reinstitute the proceeding was unanimous. 
Mr. Johnson made the comments in a con- 
curring statement. 

What the commission originally decided to 
drop was the so-called “Phase 2" of its in- 
vestigation. This was to have dealt with the 
reasonableness of the prices and profits of 
Western Electric Co., the AT&T subsidiary 
that makes equipment for the Bell System, 
and with the amounts claimed by AT&T for 
investment and operating expenses. The com- 
mission said it would deal with those mat- 
ters in an informal way, rather than the 
more costly formal hearing. 

The decision prompted intense criticism 
from several Congressmen, plus a raft of 
petitions for reconsideration. The commis- 
sion’s decision to reinstitute the inquiry 
technically was in response to those petitions. 


AT&T CHIEF RESPONDS 


In New York, H. I. Romnes, AT&T chair- 
man and president, responded: “The decision 
to reinstate Phase 2 is just fine with us. We 
didn’t seek its dismissal in the first place and 
we aren't in the least dismayed now that it 
is back on the track. 

“We are confident that a rigorous examina- 
tion of the Phase 2 issues will reassure the 
public that its interests have been well 
served. We have been ready all along to re- 
spond to the commission’s interest in what- 
ever aspect of our operations the regulators 
might want to look into, We are ready now,” 
Mr. Romnes added. 

Sen. Fred Harris (D. Okla.), who sharply 
criticized the agency's original decision, 
warned that its latest action could become a 
“hollow victory” unless the FCC gets more 
money and staff. Another critic, Rep. Jona- 
than Bingham (D., N-Y.), echoed that con- 
cern, adding that the reversal “doesn’t fully 
reassure me that this will amount to any- 
thing more than a resumption of the charade 
the commission has been engaged in on this 
matter since 1965.” 
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A decision is expected soon on the first 
phase of the AT&T inquiry, which dealt with 
the rate of return the company should be al- 
lowed to earn on its interstate operations. 
AT&T has asked for 9.5% but an FCC hearing 
examiner, after several weeks of formal hear- 
ings, recommended only 8.25%. The company 
has been earning a rate of about 8.15% since 
the FCC granted an interim $250 million a 
year long-distance telephone rate increase 
last January. Still pending at the commission 
is AT&T's original request for a rate increase 
that would produce $545 million a year in 
revenue. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
EDITORIAL CHAIRMAN, KNIGHT 
NEWSPAPERS, ON MONDAY, JAN- 
UARY 17, 1972, UPON AWARD TO 
HIM OF 1972 GOLD MEDAL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT BY POOR RICH- 
ARD CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, January 17, 1972, before the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, the Hon- 
orable John S. Knight, editorial chair- 
man of the Knight Newspapers, one of 
the great newspaper groups of America, 
was given the 1972 Gold Medal of 
Achievement award. 

The address Mr. Knight made on this 
occasion, coming out of his rich and 
broad experience as a newspaper editor 
and publisher—and dealing primarily 
with the role of the press in our Nation 
today—was most interesting, informa- 
tive, and stimulating. 

Few men can speak with greater 
knowledge of the subject than Mr. 
Knight. He has been an eminently suc- 
cessful publisher and a very able, far- 
sighted, and courageous editor. 

Mr. Knight symbolizes, in his own 
papers, the integrity which he believes 
most of the press in America today pos- 
sesses. Mr. Knight clearly sets forth the 
obligations of the press in a free society 
like ours and the manner in which, in 
his opinion, those duties should be dis- 
charged. He holds the press to a high 
standard of excellence, integrity, and 
performance, but, at the same time, he 
minces no words in his adverse criticism 
of those who do injustice to the press in 
their criticisms of the press. 

Speaking on the historic occasion rep- 
resenting the 266th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin, great edi- 
tor and publisher, Mr. Knight’s address 
commanded wide attention in the coun- 
try. Mr. Knight recognizes the public 
interest in a free and fearless press, espe- 
cially in these critical times, when so 
many are infiuenced by the press in the 
discharge of their heavy duties as citi- 
zens of our country, and Mr. Knight vig- 
orously presents his views that the 
survival of our country, as Thomas 
Jefferson thought, is dependent upon the 
survival of a free and fearless press. 

Mr. Knight also, in his Poor Richard 
Club address, made some very significant 
predictions and comments about the 
state of the Nation. He said: 

I still cling to my prediction that the 
1970's may well become a decade of matu- 
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rity when extremism and anarchy will not 
rest well with the American people. 


And Mr. Knight movingly spoke of his 
faith in our country—a faith founded 
upon the dangers we have conquered and 
the obstacles we have surmounted in our 
difficult past. He calls for a new genera- 
tion of leaders who have the dedication, 
the wisdom, and the courage of those 
who guided our destinies through many 
critical periods. 

Mr. Knight finds a calmer mood in 
America today on the campus, in the 
ghettos—a return to the fundamental 
principle of our Republic—peaceful pro- 
test and use of the ways of a free country 
for the solution of problems. 

And out of our problems, and protests, 
and crises, Mr. Knight finds an emerging 
America, stronger, more stable, with 
clearer vision and deeper dedication than 
before. 

The voice of Mr. Knight is one of 
America’s strongest voices. It commands 
respect and thoughtful consideration by 
all Americans. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
Mr. Knight’s able address to my col- 
leagues and to my fellow countrymen: 

Poor RICHARD CLUB SPEECH 

I am proud indeed to be so honored by 
the Poor Richard Club on this, the 266th 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Until today, I had made but two public 
speeches in Philadelphia: The first in 1946 
upon receiving the Poor Richard Club's Cita- 
tion of Merit; the second just two years ago 
following our acquisition of the Inquirer and 
the News from Amb. Walter Annenberg. 

And then, there were several private 
“speeches,” such as advising Wendell Willkie 
in 1940 at the Warwick Hotel against taking 
Sen. Charles McNary ot Oregon as his run- 
ning mate. 

This observation was made on the theory 
that McNary couldn't campaign and would 
gain no votes from the great Northwest. 

Another “speech” to my associates con- 
cerned the fact that Joe First and Fred 
Chait, representing Mr. Annenberg, were 
driving too hard a bargain for the Philadel- 
phia newspapers. 

My admonition to Willkie fell on deaf 
ears; my counsel to several of the Knight 
people present here today was politely 
brushed aside. 

For, as Benjamin Franklin observed in 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, “Who says Jack 
is not generous?—he is always fond of giv- 
ing, and cares not for receiving,—what?— 
why, advice.” 

So what happened? Well, Willkie lost, 
and Annenberg won. 

But now, at least, we have Fred Chait in 
harness for the long pull. As a Vice Presi- 
dent of Knight, he is enjoined by Benjamin 
Franklin to “enjoy the present hour, be 
mindful of the past; And neither fear nor 
wish the approaches of the last.” 

As for Joe, the First, I understand that he 
is carefully “watching things” for Walter, 
and making sure that we meet both interest 
and principal payments on time. Brother 
Jim Knight advises me that if we do this, 
Walter plans to add another nine holes to his 
golf course in Palm Springs. 

Since I am told that considerable curiosity 
still exists about Knight—both corporately 
and otherwise—may I say that I have been 
a newspaperman for more than 50 years. As 
with the late Ralph McGill, I have had a love 
affair with newspapers for most of that time, 
while practicing and preaching the need for 
excellence in journalism. 

From long experience in newspapering, am- 
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ple exposure to politics and the world of busi- 
ness, I have developed the following philos- 
ophy of newspaper management—as stated to 
a civic gathering in Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 20, 1970: 

We endeavor to meet the highest stand- 
ards of journalism. 

We try to present the news accurately with 
a high priority on fairness and objectivity. 

We don’t play politics, are not beholden 
to any political party, faction or special in- 
terest. 

Political endorsements, when made, are 
determined solely by our judgments of the 
candidates’ qualifications for the offices they 
seek, 

I am certain that there are present in this 
audience a number of people who may take 
exception to that last statement. But even 
so, Mayor Rizzo was kind enough to write me 
a nice letter which said in effect that I was 
“esteemed as a leader dedicated to the public 
welfare, as an independent thinker and as a 
thorough professional.” 

By way of reply, I sent the mayor my best 
wishes in his efforts to solve the grave prob- 
lems facing Philadelphia, an expression of 
hope which I am sure is shared by everyone 
present. 

Mayor Rizzo also said he felt that “Free- 
dom of the press is one of our most cher- 
ished rights.” I applaud that statement, but 
hasten to add that circumstances may de- 
velop when “freedom of the press” may need 
interpretation and clarification as arguments 
continue to arise between newspapers and 
City Hall. 

As a final note on publishing philosophy, 
our chief executives and policy makers studi- 
ously avoid conflicts of interest. We serve on 
no corporate boards or committees other than 
appropriate civic or cultural organizations, 
and in the fields of education and communi- 
cations. 

Outside directorships can also prove to be 
embarrassing, as all Philadelphians know so 
well. 

So we stick to the profession we know 
best—newspapering. 
. * . . . 

The role of the press in our society is not 
always fully understood. The chief function 
of the press—and I am speaking broadly of 
all media both print and electronic—is to 
disseminate information. 

Beyond that, and I am talking now only 
as a newspaper editor, well reasoned com- 
mentary and definite expressions of opinion 
aid in stimulating thought. 

The experienced and thoughtful reader is 
able to differentiate between news and edi- 
torial opinion, but sadly, a goodly number 
either fail or are unable to make the dis- 
tinction. 

As I am sure you know, newspapers are not 
very popular these days. The current com- 
plaint goes something like this: “All you do 
is to print the bad news; why can’t we have 
more good news?” And then, when we have 
something which by its very nature could be 
termed “sensational,” the cry goes up that 
“all you want to do is to sell newspapers.” 

To the first charge, I would make reply 
that if editors printed only the bland and 
sanitized versions of the news our critics say 
they want, who would read us? 

As for “good news” and “bad news,” we 
publish a goodly ration of the former which 
somehow goes largely unnoticed by critical 
readers who enjoy instructing the editor. 

“Bad news,” being in ample supply owing 
to the fact that we live in an uncivilized 
world of war, uncontrollable passions and 
the mendacity of public and private men, 
tends to overwhelm “good news” by its very 
volume alone. 

Beyond that, the newspaper is rightly the 
conscience of the community—ferreting out 
wrongdoing and incompetence in public 
affairs while building constructively through 
well reasoned and “plain talk” commentary. 
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We likewise honor the opinions of our 
readers, listen to what they have to say and 
endeavor, if possible, to redress their griev- 
ances. 

Some have attacked us for sensationalism 
when newspapers of the Knight group were 
winning a dozen Pulitzer prizes or because 
we fight against injustice, audit the govern- 
ment at all levels and denounce plunderings 
by the privileged as well as by the poor. 

What really must concern the editors of 
today is how well they are able to distinguish 
between the important and the unimportant 
news. Equally compelling is the ability to 
interpret the news fairly, accurately and per- 
ceptively. 

As you ladies and gentlemen know so 
well, the name of the game in Washington 
and in every state and local community is 
to raise serious doubts about the credibility 
of the press. 

In large part, the aspersions cast upon us 
by the Vice President and other disgruntled 
public officials are calculated to make us un- 
believable to the general public. We should, I 
think, accept such criticism philosophically 
while endeavoring to set the record straight 
at all times, 

An editor, who must or should take vigor- 
ous editorial positions on the great issues 
of the day, is not meant to be loved. If he 
seeks affection and popularity, he should be 
in public relations. Newspapermen who 
formulate policy must base their conclusions 
upon the facts at hand. The unvarnished 
truth is frequently unpleasant reading since 
it so often differs from the reader's precon- 
ceived notions of what the truth should be. 

At times, I fear, what is popularly known 
as the press media provide, through their own 
lack of commitment and perception, some 
inexcusable transgressions upon the code of 
truth and accuracy. In these instances, crit- 
icism is certainly merited and can not be dis- 
missed with lofty disdain from the ivory 
tower. 

In our newspapers, we do more than en- 
dure the shafts and arrows of our critics. 
Critical comment is carefully evaluated as to 
its veracity, pertinence and justification. It 
overcomes smugness, helps keep us alert. 

As one Knight Newspaper editor expressed 
it so aptly: “As long as we have men such as 
those guiding our newspapers—men who are 
sometimes proud, sometimes ashamed, and 
never satisfied, we will make tomorrow's 
newspaper better than today’s. 

The press—both print and electronic—is 
certainly not without fault but in its relent- 
less pursuit of the truth, it stands today as 
the best if not the only protector of your 
precious freedoms. 

Obviously, all readers do not agree that 
we try to be fair and accurate. And if an 
editor wishes to avoid controversy, I suggest 
that he forego tangling with the powerful 
education lobby and the police department. 

Rank and file readers can put it bluntly, 
too. Just the other morning my secretary 
handed me this terse note: “A Mr. Paul Stoy 
of Homestead, Florida telephoned and asked 
that you call him. His reason for calling? 
To raise hell.” 

Yet I point with pride to the fact that it 
was the press—not the government—which 
long years ago and since has been presenting 
the truth about Vietnam, pointing out the 
stark tragedy of our involvement and de- 
manding new standards of accountability. 

How demeaning it must have been for 
Gen. Paul Harkins, once our commanding 
general in Vietnam, to have to admit on 
NBC's’ excellent documentary—‘Vietnam 
Hindsight’’—that he really didn’t know what 
was going on in Saigon until many years 
later when he read the Pentagon Papers. 

The adversary relationship between gov- 
ernment and the press is nothing new. It 
has existed throughout our history. 

Fortunately, the press of today is far more 
responsible than the editors who called 
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George Washington “treacherous, mis- 
chievous, inefficient, and guilty of the farce 
of disinterestedness.”’ 

Or the underserved attacks upon the 
martyred Lincoln who was described by a 
Charleston, S.C. editor as “a horrid-looking 
wretch, sooty, scoundrelly in aspect, a cross 
between the nutmeg dealer, the horse swap- 
per and the night man. He is a lank-sided 
Yankee of the uncleanest visage and of the 
dirtiest complexion.” 

Even the great Benjamin Franklin, whose 
memory we honor today, was not without 
his critics. His biographer, Carl Van Doren, 
says Franklin “was the target of cartoons, 
squibs in the newspapers, and malicious 
tongues,” 

Today, we have laws of libel and slander 
to protect the innocent. 

= > ` * + 


With notable exceptions, today’s press is 
not maliciously motivated. An editor may 
and does disagree with elected public offi- 
cials without injudicious name calling. More- 
over, the offended public servant or private 
citizen is accorded the right of reply. 

For many years, newspapers have exposed 
the absurdity of so-called “background” and 
“off-the-record” discussions with highly 
ranked Washington officials. 

These planned sessions are calculated at- 
tempts to use the press—either to float trial 
balloons, or to mislead reporters into con- 
clusions attributable only to “an authori- 
tative source.” 

Furthermore, the federal government has 
a propaganda apparatus estimated several 
years ago by the Associated Press to cost tax- 
payers about $425 million a year. This is more 
than double the combined outlay spent at 
that time for news gathering by the two ma- 
jor U.S. news services, the three major tele- 
vision networks and the 10 largest American 
newspapers. 
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So when this or previous administrations 
have complained about adverse stories in the 
press, let us remember that the overly abused 
press carries about five times as much of 
the government’s views as are presented 
by the administration's critics. 

Our best Washington correspondents are 
never satisfied with government press re- 
leases but keep digging for more information 
to which the public is entitled. The loudest 
cries of “foul” come from bureaucrats who 
have been singed in the journalistic fires. 

Former President Lyndon Johnson once 
expressed surprise that “any citizen would 
feel toward his country in a way that is not 
consistent with the national interest.” 

I would agree, but would also ask: “Whose 
national interest?” The national interest is 
not the President’s alone to decide. 

It comes from dialogue and debate not 
only at the White House and on Capitol Hill, 
but in every place in the land where two 
citizens can meet to speak freely. 

On the whole, I believe the Nixon adminis- 
tration has had—if not an uncritical press— 
at least a press which has not defaulted on 
its responsibility to print all of the news. 

Those who would prefer a fawning press, 
a press virtually subservient to government— 
misconstrue and fail to grasp the role of the 
press as a public defender. 

In my humble opinion, the Nixon admin- 
istration has fared far better in press cover- 
age than Mr. Agnew would have you believe. 

I had hoped to have something to say 
about “The State of the Nation,” but Presi- 
dent Nixon is scheduled for that role next 
Thursday, and I would not presume to in- 
trude upon his territory. 

But perhaps we can talk about where we 
are and where we are headed in the question 
and answer period. 

Two years ago in this city, I predicted that 
despite the grave questions which plague 
us domestically and abroad, my instinct was 
that the 1970s may usher in an era of ma- 
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turity in which extremism and anarchy will 
not rest well with the American people. 

But then came the avoidable tragedy at 
Kent State, the Mayday demonstrations at 
Washington, and the pervading sickness 


which for a time had enveloped our coun- 


“We have become,” I then said, “an ill- 
mannered society in which rational dialog is 
all but submerged in a sea of assertiveness. 
Let us not be deluded by those who cloak 
themselves in the masks of freedom while 
forging manacles to deny us our constitu- 
tionally guaranteed liberties. We of the press 
believe in freedom, not repression; and in 
bringing the truth of light to prevent the 
darkness of tyranny.” 

In retrospect, and despite the torment we 
have endured, I still cling to my prediction 
that the 1970s may well become a decade 
of maturity when extremism and anarchy 
will not rest well with the American people. 

And for those who are properly perturbed 
over the complex problems which now beset 
us, I ask: Has There Ever Been a Time When 
We Didn't Have Problems? 

The sacrifices made by the Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, Franklins and a host of patriotic 
citizens brought this country through the 
Revolutionary days. 

And more than a hundred years ago, our 
nation was torn apart by a war which turned 
fathers against sons, brothers against broth- 
ers. Yet we endured. 

Four decades ago, a depression shattered 
the security of millions of citizens. Yet we 
endured. 

Today, we are facing some of the most 
horrendous problems in our history. And yet 
the most serious problem of all is a loss of 
faith in our ability to endure as a Republic. 

By contrast with the problems of disease, 
hunger and poverty prior to and during 
the American revolution, our own vexations 
stem from the softness of an affluent society. 

We are hell-bent on what we can get from 
the government, and not, as Jack Kennedy 
said so aptly, on what we can do for our 
country. 

Even during that period when Lyndon 
Johnson was escalating the Vietnam war and 
our kids were being killed for an uncertain 
cause, there was no evidence of any sacrifice 
at home. 

Nor, in fact, were any sacrifices demanded 
of the people by an administration infected 
with a super-rich complex. 

No, life has never been simple in this 
country. It never will be. Each new genera- 
tion will face an array of new problems. 

Sorrowfully, we presently have no national 
leaders with the wisdom, foresight, patience 
and persuasive traits of a Franklin. 

Will they emerge from the new generations 
of Americans? We need men who not only 
have faith in themselves but who can instill 
faith in others by their virtues and qualities 
of leadership. 

Well, there are signs of hope. A few years 
ago, the mood of America was one of almost 
unrelieved despair. Students were burning 
and rioting not only in New York, Califor- 
nia and Wisconsin but right in the heart of 
Kansas. 

Routine ghetto riots were so common that 
we found them on the inside pages. Eldridge 
Cleaver, Huey Newton, Rap Brown, Stokely 
Carmichael, Bobby Seale, William Kunstler, 
Abbie Hoffman and their scrubby counter- 
parts were dominating the headlines, 

Today, students are not bombing and burn- 
ing. The leaders are using an old American 
device—peaceful political organization. The 
star of the violent black revolutionaries is 
being dimmed, as wiser men strive for truth 
and justice. 

Could it be that America is adjusting to 
change without armed civil combat? Could it 
be that we bend but do not break? Is the 
flexibility of our system—and Ben Franklin 
had a deft hand in that—helping us to re- 
cover? 
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Could it be that while rigid systems col- 
lapse, ours does not although it scares the 
hell out of us sometimes? 

Could we liken ourselves to a sick patient? 
Because a man is sick does not mean that he 
is going to die, if he has a strong constitu- 
tion, and the U.S. does have one. 

And there, ladies and gentlemen, are some 
thoughts that all of us might well ponder. 

I for one, remain convinced that if we can 
find the faith and sustain it in ourselves as 
a nation, we will not only endure... we 
shall prevail. 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SHOULD BE RESTORED TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


(Mr. HALEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
President spoke of a “value added” tax 
to run the Nation's schools. In the fol- 
lowing letter to the President, Mr. S. 
Loyal Frisbie IV, a constituent of mine, 
expresses the wishes of many in this 
country that the President not do us any 
more favors such as establishing new 
ways to fund our schools. Mr. Frisbie 
points out that instead of talking about 
new funding techniques and ways of 
keeping control of schools locally, the 
administration should be addressing the 
problem of restoring control of our 
public schools to local governments. I 
commend this article to our colleagues. 


[From the Polk County Democrat, Bartow, 
Fla., Jan. 24, 1972] 
Let’s MAKE A DEAL, PREZ 
(By S. L. Frisbie IV) 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Prez: Down here in Florida, home of 
sun, sand and the four per cent sales tax, 
your idea about a classy “value added” (oth- 
erwise known as sales) tax to run the na- 
tion’s schools isn’t likely to win you a whole 
lot of new fans. 

We like the sound of replacing the prop- 
erty tax, but with all due respect, Sir, we've 
been there before. 

You see, we had a three per cent state sales 
tax to help pay the state’s share of local edu- 
cation, and the property tax to pay the 
county's share. 

We raised the sales tax by 33 per cent (not 
one per cent, as a lot of people called it) but 
we haven’t seen any remarkable drop in the 
property tax. 

And we voted for a new corporate profits 
tax, which is supposed to let us reduce the 
property tax, and while it’s too early to judge 
that one yet, the property tax still hasn’t gone 
down, 

Please understand us, Prez. Us folks down 
here in Florida believe in the sales tax, 
because it’s something we can share with the 
tourists and the transient laborers and 
everybody else who enjoys our state without 
owning a piece of it. 

And we're all for relief from the property 
tax. 

But gee whiz, Sir, we just can’t stand much 
more relief. 

And there’s another part of that state of the 
union message I'd like to talk to you about 
for a minute. 

According to the wire services (I couldn't 
listen to your speech in person, Prez—we're 
busier than a pepper shaker at a fish fry down 
here on Thursday afternoons) you figure to 
put in a national sales tax for education and 
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still “keep control in the schools in the hands 
of local boards.” 

Pardon, Sir, but your age is showing. You 
obviously don’t have any kids in school any 
more (except for Julie, and she’s a teacher, 
and that’s different). 

In 1954, the Supreme Court said that 
segregated schools had to go. Well, Sir, a lot 
of us down South got uptight over that, but 
we've adjusted to it pretty well, now. (In fact, 
Prez, your national statistics show that the 
Northern schools are more segregated than 
our Southern ones, but that’s a side issue.) 

In 1962, the Supreme Court said it was un- 
Constitutional to pray in school. Now ad- 
mittedly a lot of good churchmen agreed with 
the decision (and a lot of others didn’t) but 
the fact is, this decision was removed from 
the hands of local school boards. 

Those two decisions, unpalatable though 
they were to most of us, we've learned to live 
with. 

But now, your federal courts, with their 
unflagging zeal to do something... any- 
thing . . . in the name of civil rights are 
coming up with increasingly absurd require- 
ments that kids be bussed cross-country 
without regard for their education, their 
safety, or their simple right not to have their 
government give them a hard time in order to 
test some judge's sociological theories. 

Mr. President, it’s too late to talk about 
“keeping” control of our schools in local 
hands. It’s time to talk about “restoring” 
control to the local governments which have 
always provided the bulk of tax support for 
education in this country. 

You do that much for us, Sir, and we'll find 
& way to raise all the taxes it takes to run 
local schools at the local level. 

Respectfully, 
THINKING OUT LOUD. 


LONDONDERRY MASSACRE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, a tragedy of 
huge dimensions occurred in London- 
derry, Northern Ireland, yesterday. Death 
came to at least 13 persons who were 
shot by British troops. Fifteen other 
civilians were taken to the hospital with 
gunshot wounds, two of them women. It 
appears from news reports that about 
15,000 demonstrators from all parts of 
Northern Ireland were marching on the 
center of Londonderry when they were 
stopped by a British paratroop regiment. 
The news reports indicate that at first 
the British soldiers used tear gas, water 
cannons, and rubber bullets. Then the 
paratroop regiment is reported to have 
driven its armored cars through the 
marchers and commenced firing with 
real bullets. 

The British Army defended the action 
of its soldiers, saying they were fired on 
by snipers. This is a common excuse for 
violent behavior on the part of officials 
with the authority to control civil dem- 
onstrations. At the present time there is 
no proof to substantiate the charge that 
snipers fired on British soldiers. In fact, 
one member of Northern Ireland’s Par- 
liament, Ivan Cooper, a Protestant, and 
two Members of the English Parliament, 
Bernadette Devlin and Lord Fenner 
Brockway—Labor M.P.—who were ap- 
parently eyewitnesses to this tragedy, 
have accused the British soldiers of cold- 
blooded murder. 

Even if later evidence indicates there 
were snipers, surely we must condemn 
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the indiscriminate shooting by British 
soldiers. Police and soldiers trained in 
crowd-control tactics are required to ex- 
ercise the greatest restraint in an effort 
to preserve innocent lives and this the 
British paratroopers failed to do. Too 
often we have seen those in official au- 
thority—not limited to Northern Ireland 
alone—use their authority in this bar- 
baric way. Two similar situations come 
to mind immediately: One was the mur- 
der by shooting by the South African 
Army of 72 black demonstrators in 
Sharpsville in 1960 and the other was the 
1965 incident when Dr. Martin Luther 
King led a civil rights march from Mont- 
gomery to Selma. The marchers were 
stopped by Alabama state troopers. There 
were no deaths, but men, women, and 
children were viciously beaten, result- 
ing in 17 people being seriously hurt and 
40 people undergoing hospital treatment. 
The whole world was appalled by both 
of these incidents. 

Tragically, despite Sharpsville, South 
Africa continues its repressive policy, 
while in the United States we have at 
least passed important civil rights legis- 
lation as a result of the civil rights 
marches in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1968, the Northern 
Treland Civil Rights Association, made 
the following demands for change in 
Northern Ireland endorsed and supported 
by the National Association of Irish Free- 
dom: 

First. That there be legislation provid- 
ing for one man, one vote. 

Second. That there be legislation to 
outlaw incitement to religious hatred. 

Third. That there be legislation to end 
discrimination in housing and employ- 
ment. 

Fourth. That there be repeal of the 
Special Powers Act which permits the 
concentration camps in which are now 
held 850 Northern Irish civilians. 

Fifth. That an ombudsman be 
appointed. 

This same organization takes the posi- 
tion, and all of us should, too, that no 
matter what the ultimate resolution is 
of the thorny question of reunification, 
no one can deny that the Catholics in 
Northern Ireland are entitled to full citi- 
zenship protected by the British crown 
now. 

While legislation has been enacted to 
put into effect the principle of one man, 
one vote, and to outlaw incitement to 
religious hatred, there has been no im- 
plementation of those laws; and the 
other demands, all reasonable, have not 
ever been the subject of legislation. 

I am a sponsor of H.R. 653, known as 
the Kennedy-Carey bill, which would, if 
enacted, request the U.S Government at 
the highest level to urge implementation 
of the following: 

First. Termination of the current in- 
ternment policy and simultaneous re- 
lease of all persons detained thereunder. 

Second. Full respect for the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland and 
the termination of all political, social, 
economic, and religious discrimination. 

Third. Implementation of the reforms 
promised by the Government of the 
United Kingdom since 1968, including 
those reforms in the field of law enforce- 
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ment, housing, employment, and voting 
rights. 

Fourth. Dissolution of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland. 

Fifth. Withdrawal of all British forces 
from Northern Ireland, and the institu- 
tion of law enforcement and criminal 
justice under local control acceptable to 
all parties. 

Sixth. Convening of all interested 
parties for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the unification of Ireland. 

Mr. Speaker, there need not be any 
more investigations. The facts are 
known. What is required is action and 
action now. Until such time as the in- 
ternment policy is terminated and all 
prisoners detained thereunder released, 
those held in what amounts to be British 
concentration camps should be placed 
under the protection of the International 
Red Cross. I have written to the Inter- 
national Red Cross today urging that 
they make a request for permission to 
enter these camps. 

It may very well be, Mr. Speaker, that 
these killings will be the turning point in 
the Ulster crisis. Surely the English Par- 
liament will recognize that liberty can- 
not ever be eradicated no matter what 
the force. It is the responsibility of all 
leaders of democratic nations to speak 
out and condemn the British Govern- 
ment’s use of this callous and violent 
suppression which is in stark contrast to 
its own tradition of democracy and lib- 
erty. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous request leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Carter (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of the death of a medi- 
cal associate. 

Mr. EsHLEMAN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of con- 
tinued illness with influenza. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the week of Jan- 
uary 21, on account of official business. 

Mr. GUDE (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Ford), for today through February 3, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. DANIELSON (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business in his district. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today through February 3, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
O’NEILL), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Corman, for the week of Jan- 
uary 31, on account of official business. 

Mr. Wo.rr (at the request of Mr. 
ZABLOCKI), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
February 2, 

Mr. Grssons (at the request of Mr. 
Revss), for 1 hour, on February 2. 
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Mr. Tatcort, today, for 10 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include there- 
in extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rosison of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marsis of Georgia) and 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include therein extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Matirirarp (at the request of Mr. 
Taytor) to include his remarks during 
the debate on H.R. 10086 today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ScHERLE in 11 instances. 

GUBSER. 

WIGGINS. 

LATTA in two instances. 
Kine in four instances. 
KEMP. 


DULSKI. 
Hosmer in two instances. 
SHRIVER. 
THOMSON of Wisconsin. 
ANDERSON of Illinois. 
FORSYTHE. 
Gross. 
ASHBROOK in three instances. 
DUNCAN. 
ZWACH. 
CRANE in five instances. 
PELLY. 
FINDLEY. 
Scumirz in two instances. 
GOLDWATER. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Maruis of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 
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Mrs. Hansen of Washington in two 
instances. 

Mrs. Axszuc in 10 instances. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. Hagan in three instances. 

Mr. FLYNT in three instances. 

Mr. Fountatrn in three instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Prxe in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in five instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee in two 
instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. Becicu in three instances. 

Mr. Mazzorz in two instances. 

Mr. Annunzzio in three instances. 

Mr. Asourezx in five instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. McKay in two instances. 

Mr. HunGarte in two instances. 
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Mr. ROUSH. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts in 
two instances. 

Mr. Dorn in three instances. 

Mr. FLOWERS in four instances. 

Mr. Miter of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. DENHOLM in three instances. 

Mr. PICKLE in five instances. 

Mr. Warne in two instances. 

Mr. Maruis of Georgia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 1, 1972, at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF MEMBER 


The oath of office required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and as provided by section 
2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members of the 
House of Representatives, the text of 
which is carried in section 1757 of title 
XIX of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and being as follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 

has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 92d Congress, pursu- 
ant to Public-Law 412 of the 80th Con- 
gress entitled “An act to amend section 
30 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U.S.C. title 2, sec. 25), approved 
February 18, 1948: 

RIcHARD W. Matiary, At Large Dis- 
trict of Vermont. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1500. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting his 
findings regarding the importation of mar- 
ble, travertine, and articles of marble suit- 
able for use as monumental, paving, or 
building stone, pursuant to section 351(a) 
(2) of the Trade Expansion Act (H. Doc. 
No. 92-237); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

1501. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal certain acts relating to 
exportation of tobacco plants and seeds, na- 
val stores, and wool; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1502. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
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Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a re- 
port that the appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for “Forest protection 
and utilization,” Forest Service, for fiscal 
year 1972, has again been reapportioned on 
@ basis which indicates the need for a fur- 
ther supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1503. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a re- 
port that the appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for “Operating ex- 
penses” and “Reserve training” for fiscal 
year 1972, have been reapportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1504. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs), 
transmitting the report of the 1971 quadren- 
nial review of military compensation, pur- 
suant to 37 U.S.C. 1008(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

1505. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed transfer of the surplus T-boat, Hull 
No. T-513, to the Department of General 
Services of the State of Illinois, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 7308; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1506. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed transfer of the submarine U.S.S. Re- 
quin (SS 481) to the city of Tampa, Fla., pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 7308(c); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1507. A letter from the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement and Produc- 
tion), transmitting the Department of the 
Navy's semiannual report of research and 
development procurement actions of $50,- 
000 and over, covering the period ended 
December 31, 1971 pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2357; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1508. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on fair labor standards 
in employments in and affecting interstate 
commerce, pursuant to section 4(d) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1509. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report of Department of Labor 
activities in connection with the Age Dis. 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967, cov- 
ering 1971, pursuant to section 13 of the 
act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

1510. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting the 24th annual report of the Serv- 
ice, covering the fiscal year 1971; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1511. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting the Agen- 
cy’s 36th semiannual report, covering the 
period ended June 30, 1971; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1512. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting the 
quarterly report on deliveries of excess de- 
fense articles at acquisition cost and at the 
value specified in section 8(c) of Public Law 
91-672, covering the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1972, pursuant to section 8(d) of the 
act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1513. A letter from the president and 
chairman, Little League Baseball, Inc., 
transmitting the audit of financial state- 
ments and annual report of Little League 
Baseball, Inc., for 1971, pursuant to Public 
Law 88-378; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1514. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for the procurement of vessels and 
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aircraft and construction of shore and off- 
shore establishments, and to authorize the 
average annual active duty personnel 
strength for the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1515. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report of scientific and 
professional positions in the Library of Con- 
gress, covering calendar year 1971, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3104(c); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1516. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting a report on positions in 
grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 in the FBI 
during 1971, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1517. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting. a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 24, 1971, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on Sturgeon Bay and Lake Mich- 
igan Ship Canal, Wis., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted May 
10, 1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1518. A letter from the Federal Cochair- 
man, Four Corners Regional Commission, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting the 
annual report of the Commission, pursuant 
to section 509 of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1519. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and program 
management, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1520. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the income tax 
treatment of certain distributions and sales 
pursuant to the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1521. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Health Insurance Benefits 
Advisory Council on the medicare program 
for fiscal year 1971, pursuant to section 1867 
(b) of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1522. A letter from the Chairman and 
members, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting the 1971 annual report of the 
Commission, pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1523. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of financial state- 
ments of the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram, Federal Insurance Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C, 841 (H. Doc. No. 92-238); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1524. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on ways to increase U.S. exports under 
the trade opportunities program implement- 
ed by the Departments of State and Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1525. A letter from the Deputy Comptroller 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18 in the General Accounting Office dur- 
ing 1971, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1857. An act to amend the joint 
resolution establishing the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission, as amended; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 92-802). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 12736. A bill relating to the nullifica- 
tion of certain criminal records; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12737. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 in order to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on the basis of physical or mental hand- 
icap in federally assisted programs; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. DANIELSON, and Mr. 
MITCHELL) : 

H.R. 12738. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of U.S. 
capital, jobs, technology, and production, 
control multinational corporations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12739. A bill to establish a Federal 
program to encourage the voluntary dona- 
tion of pure and safe blood, to require li- 
censing and inspection of all blood banks, 
and to establish a national registry of blood 
donors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CARTER, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DA- 
vis of Georgia, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. Grarmo, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ScHEvER, and Mr. YatTron): 

H.R. 12740. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide benefits to survivors of police 
officers, firemen, and correction officers killed 
in the line of duty, and to police officers, 
firemen, and correction officers who are dis- 
abled in the line of duty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of Alabama, and Mr. HARSHA) : 

H.R. 12741. A bill to extend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act through June 
30, 1972; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York: 

H.R. 12742. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to provide for the estab- 
ishment of a National Center for the Home- 
bound; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. DUNCAN, and 
Mr. HILLIS) : 

H.R. 12743. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12744. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of law which relate to the checkoff procedure 
for financing presidential election cam- 
paigns; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 12745. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 12746. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Clara Barton House National 
Historic Site in the State of Maryland, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 12747. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not 
be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 12748. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. Barrnc, Mr. McCture, Mr. 
RoOncaLIO, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, and Mr. MCKEVITT) : 

H.R. 12749. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion program 
for fiscal year 1973 to delete section 6(d) of 
the Saline Water Conversion Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 12750. A bill to provide for the control 
of sickle cell anemia; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself and Mr. 
DULSKI) : 

H.R. 12751. A bill to extend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act until June 30, 
1972; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 12752. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 12753. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MILLS of Maryland: 

H.R. 12754. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12755. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to establish procedures designed 
to balance reasonable power needs and rea- 
sonable environmental factors in planning 
and authorizing the construction and opera- 
tion of bulk electric power facilities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Boccs, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. GALLAGHER, 
Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
PoDELL, Mr. Rosrson of New York, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. STUB- 
BLEFIELD) : 

H.R. 12756. A bill to promote research and 
development of drugs or chemical compounds 
for use in the cure, prevention, or treatment 
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of heroin addiction; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
TON, Mrs. Grasso, and Mr. SEIBER- 
LING) : 

H.R. 12757. A bill to establish minimum 
prisoner treatment standards for prisons in 
the United States and to create an agency 
to hear complaints arising from alleged in- 
fractions of such standards; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12758. A bill making an appropriation 
to the Federal Communications Commission 
to carry out an investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 12759. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to ex- 
empt any nonmanufacturing business or any 
business, having 25 or less employees, in 
States having laws regulating safety in such 
businesses, from the Federal standards cre- 
ated under such act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 12760. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
require the Secretary of Labor to recognize 
the difference in hazards to employees be- 
tween the heavy construction industry and 
the light residential construction industry; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12761. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 12762. A bill to raise the Veterans’ 
Administration to the status of an executive 
department of the Government to be known 
as the “Department of Veterans’ Affairs’; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 12763. A bill to provide that Inter- 
state Route No. 70 shall be known as the 
“Disabled American Veterans Memorial 
Highway”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H.R. 12764. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12765. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 12766. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to exempt from its 
coverage individuals whose annual earnings 
are below $10,000, except with respect to the 
portion of any increase which raises their 
annual earnings above $10,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 12767, A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 1036. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5, United States Code, in order to desig- 
nate November 11 of each year as “Veterans 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.J. Res. 1037. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation designating the week begin- 
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ning October 22, 1972, as “National Records 
Management Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. ABOU- 
REZK, Mr. Hicks of Washington, and 
Mr. LEGGETT) : 

H.J. Res. 1038. Joint resolution to suspend 
for 80 days the continuation of any strike 
or lockout arising out of the labor dispute 
between the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen's Union; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.J. Res. 1039, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to insure the right of States to 
establish and prescribe the powers of their 
local educational agencies; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H. Res. 788. Resolution relating to the au- 
thority of certain standing committees of the 
House of Representatives to meet while it is 
in session; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H. Res. 789, Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Internal Security; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

301. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, 
relative to the death of U.S. Senator Winston 
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L. Prouty, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT introduced a bill 
(H.R. 12768) for the relief of U.S. Forgecraft 
Corp.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


182, The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the City Council, Spokane, Wash., relative to 
Federal-State revenue sharing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


SENATE—Monday, January 31, 1972 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, the source of all power 
and the giver of all wisdom, we lift our 
eyes upward to behold Thy holiness, we 
turn our eyes outward and behold the 
world’s need, we look inward and feel 
our need of Thee. Qualify us for service 
by the gift of clean hands and pure 
hearts and souls receptive to the guid- 
ance of Thy spirit. Keep the humblest 
and the mightiest among us under the 
shelter of Thy grace that as “one na- 
tion under God” we may further the com- 
ing of Thy kingdom. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 28, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. James L. BUCKLEY, a Senator 
from the State of New York, attended 
the session of the Senate today. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with- 
out any reference to the Pastore rule of 
germaneness, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 568. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTEGRATED PEST CONTROL 
RESEARCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1794) to authorize pilot field- 
research programs for the control of 
agricultural and forest pests by inte- 
grated biological-cultural methods which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


S. 1794 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “integrated control” means 
a pest management system that, in context 
of the associated environment and the dy- 
namics of the pest species, utilizes all suitable 
techniques and methods in as compatible a 
manner as possible and maintains the pest at 
levels below those causing economic injury. 

(b) The term “pest” means insects, ro- 
dents, nematodes, fungi, weeds, and other 
forms of plant or animal life or viruses, 
which are determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cause economic injury to agri- 
cultural and forest crops to the extent that 
suppression is necessary. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to carry out, through 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, pilot field-research 
programs for the purpose of (1) developing 
and testing the suppression of agricultural 
and forest pests by the employment of inte- 
grated control methods, (2) determining the 
economic and environmental consequences of 
predicting and modifying agricultural and 
forest pest occurrences through utilization of 
integrated control methods, and (3) develop- 
ing methods of collecting, handling, and in- 
terpreting data obtained from such field re- 
search. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to reimburse farmers and ranchers for 
any losses sustained by them as a result of 
any research authorized under this Act being 
conducted on their lands, crops, or live- 
stock. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out the provisions of this section dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, the 
sum of $2,000,000, and such sum as may be 
necessary for each of the five succeeding fis- 
cal years. 

Sec, 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the National Science Foun- 
dation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, the sum of $2,000,000, and such sum as 


may be necessary for each of the five suc- 
ceeding fiscal years for the purpose of ex- 
panding its fundamental research on inte- 
grated control principles and techniques to 
suppress agricultural and forest pests. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize pilot field-research 
programs for the suppression of agricul- 
tural and forest pests by integrated con- 
trol methods.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-595), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHORT EXPLANATION 


This bill— 

(1) directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out pilot fleld research programs in 
integrated methods of controlling agricul- 
tural and forest pests; 

(2) authorizes him to reimburse farmers 
for losses sustained as a result of such re- 
search being conducted on their lands, crops, 
or livestock; and 

(3) authorizes expanded research on inte- 
grated control by the National Science 
Foundation. 

HEARINGS 


Hearings were conducted on this bill by 
the Committee’s Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Research and General Legislation on 
September 30 and October 1, 1971. Witnesses 
were generally favorable. The hearings have 
been printed. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to develop and 
encourage the use of a wide variety of pest 
control measures which will result in pro- 
tection of the environment, the continued 
production of high quality foods and other 
agricultural commodities in abundant quan- 
tity, and reduction in the cost of producing 
such commodities. Such measures would in- 
clude the use of insect predators, parasites, 
pathogens, insect- sterilization, attractants, 
hormones, varieties of crops resistant to in- 
sect and diseases, crop morphology, chemi- 
cals, and various combinations of such tech- 
niques for integrated control of pests. 

The following abstracts from the testi- 
mony of witnesses for the Department of 
Agriculture appearing at pages 12 through 
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18 of the hearings will throw further light 
on the objectives of the bill: 

“Mr, EDMINSTER. * * *. 

“The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
pilot-field-research programs for the con- 
trol of agricultural and forest pests by inte- 
grated biological control methods. 

“The Department of Agriculture is totally 
committed to the integrated biological con- 
trol approach to the suppression of pests and 
diseases of importance to producing the 
quantity and high quality of food, feed, and 
fiber in our Nation, as well as for the pro- 
tection of our environment. 

“The American farmer has been active in 
developing and applying many programs that 
will protect our environment. For an out- 
standing example, we have only to look to the 
soil and water conservation programs. Pro- 
grams that are supported and led by farmer- 
oriented associations in concert with the 
technical agencies of the State and Federal 
Government. These successful programs came 
out of the early research findings that pro- 
vided an array of integrated conservation 
practices. Our research programs for pest 
control are geared to provide a similar array 
of integrated pest control practices. The agri- 
cultural sector with the tools at hand can 
then take similar leadership in applying bio- 
logical and cultural methods of controlling 
pests and diseases. 

* $ * e * 


“Dr. Knteuinc. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for more than 15 years 
the Entomology Research Division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service has been orient- 
ing its fundamental and applied research ef- 
forts to the development of alternative ways 
to control insects, with particular emphasis 
on those insects that are responsible for the 
most extensive use of insecticides, We rec- 
ognize the great contributions to agriculture, 
forestry, and health that modern chemical 
pesticides have made. The need for many of 
the pesticides will continue for years to come 
if we are to cope with the thousands of pests 
that attack crops, forest, livestock, and which 
affect man’s comfort and health. Yet, we also 
recognize that our goal for the future must 
be to achieve the same or even a higher 
degree of efficiency in pest control but by 
methods that will not adversely affect the 
quality of our environment. 

“In the intensified efforts that have been 
underway for some years to develop ecologi- 
cally acceptable methods for insect control, 
some progress has already been made, The 
screw-worm, & major pest for livestock, was 
eliminated by a unique method which uti- 
lizes the insect itself as a biological agent 
for its own destruction. The same technique 
is now employed to operate a barrier zone 
to keep screw-worms in Mexico from rein- 
festing this country. Each week from 100 
million to 150 million screw-worm files are 
being reared and sterilized by exposure to 
atomic radiation and then released in a 
broad band about 200 miles wide along the 
U.S.-Mexico border region from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 

“The success of the sterile male method 
stimulated research efforts to develop the 
technique for use against other insect pests. 
As a result, the technique is now used along 
the California-Mexico border area to con- 
trol the Mexican fruit fly. Each week several 
million sterilized Mexican fruit flies are re- 
leased to prevent the establishment of this 
dangerous pest of fruit and vegetables. These 
sterile insect releases have replaced the use 
of insecticidés which were formerly used to 
prevent the establishment of this pest in 
southern California fruit and vegetable 
growing areas. That year the USDA and the 
California Department of Agriculture jointly 
financed a program to rear, sterilize, and 
release more than 100 million pink bollworm 
moths in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia in an effort to prevent the spread of 
this dangerous and costly pest of cotton into 
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this important cotton-growing region. When 
the pink bollworm spread from Texas to 
cotton-growing areas in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and the Imperial Valley in California, 
it immediately posed a serious problem to 
growers, because chemical insecticides now 
provide the only effective way to control the 
pest under conditions that cotton is now 
grown in these areas. It is the hope that the 
sterile pink bollworm release technique will 
continue to keep the pest from getting a 
foothold in the San Joaquin Valley and thus 
obviate the need for an intensive use of in- 
secticides in this large cotton-growing area 
in California. 

“We recognize that the use of sterile or 
genetically altered males for their own de- 
struction will not solve all or even most of 
our major insect pest problems. Yet, our re- 
search has advanced to the stage that we see 
excellent possibilities of developing the tech- 
niques to help solve or alleviate a number of 
other major insect problems. Research on 
the insect sterilization method has advanced 
to the point that this technique shows prom- 
ise when integrated with other methods for 
the control of low populations of such major 
pest species as the boll weevil, codling moth, 
Mediterranean fruit fly, oriental fruit fiy, 
melon fiy, Caribbean fruit fly, corn ear- 
worm, tobacco budworm, tobacco hornworm, 
gypsy moth, horn fly of cattle, and other pest 
species. However, we will not know if or how 
the technique can be employed effectively 
against these and other species until suitable 
pilot field tests are conducted against iso- 
lated populations. 

“There is a big Jump from laboratory and 
small pilot type of research to practical 
operational scale field testing. As an example 
of the type of pilot testing research that 
needs to be undertaken to develop some of 
the new techniques for insect suppression, 
I would like to cite a test program on the 
boll weevil now under way, which is jointly 
sponsored and financed by the Agricultural 
Research Service, the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service, the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana, and the cotton indus- 
try. A pilot test is now underway to deter- 
mine if insecticides, attractants, and sterile 
males employed in an integrated program 
can be used to eliminate isolated populations 
of the cotton bowl weevil, one of the Na- 
tion's most damaging pests, The large-scale 
field test will cost $2 million each year for 2 
years. However, if the procedures used prove 
successful, we may have the means of elimi- 
nating a pest that alone costs cotton farmers 
about $75 million per year on the average to 
control the boll weevil with chemical insec- 
ticides. 

“The genetic approach to insect control is 
just one of several approaches that offer 
more acceptable solutions to insect pest prob- 
lems. Insects haye many natural enemies. 
One of the most important goals of Federal 
and State scientists is to use insecticides 
more judiciously so as to obtain maximum 
help from the biological agents that already 
occur naturally in our agricultural and our 
forested areas. We know through many years 
of experience and long before insecticides 
were used intensively, that these natural 
agents, as valuable as they are, do not pro- 
vide adequate control for many pests. There- 
fore, USDA is investigating a number of 
parasites and predators with a view to rear- 
ing certain species by the hundreds of mil- 
lions, or even billions, so that enough of 
them can be released on a programed basis 
into crop environments to assure effective 
controls of some of our major pests. One of 
our scientists located at Texas A. & M. Uni- 
versity has shown that the release of large 
numbers of eggs or larvae of a predator called 
chrysopids on cotton will effectively control 
cotton bollworms. 

“To explore fully this biological method, 
we need to develop low-cost methods of 
rearing the predator in large numbers and 
determine its usefulness in well-planned 
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pilot field tests..A tiny natural biological 
agent called Trichogamma is known to be an 
effective parasite for suppressing a wide 
variety of crop pests. However, like many nat- 
ural enemies, this parasite seldom pro- 
duces a high degree of control until the 
pest has already exceeded the economic 
damage level. We are taking a new look at 
this parasite and there is good reason to 
believe that the release of from 50,000 to 
100,000 of these tiny parasites per acre each 
week on crops attacked by such insects as 
the bollworm, tobacco budworm, sugarcane 
borer, cabbage looper, and imported cabbage 
worm can lead to the control of pests. Again, 
however, we will not know how effective 
and how practical this biological agent can 
be as alternatives to chemicals without con- 
ducting suitable pilot fleld tests on a com- 
munity size scale. Similar exploratory stud- 
ies are underway on parasites of such im- 
portant crop pests as the greenbug on sor- 
ghum, the pea aphid on peas, and the green 
peach aphid on potatoes. Parasites that at- 
tack aphids often control aphid poulations 
but too late to prevent damage to the crops. 
This is typical of many parasites, thus our 
goal is to develop ways to rear potentially 
useful parasites on a large scale and conduct 
pilot fleld tests on a sufficient size scale to 
determine their value as a biological control 
procedure to replace chemical pesticides. 

“Insects are also affected by a number of 
insect diseases. Thus, we have another type 
of biological agent to exploit. Insect viruses 
are known that seriously affect such pests as 
the cabbage looper, cotton bollworm, to- 
bacco budworm and the gypsy moth. Several 
strains of the bacterium Bacillus thurin- 
giensis are under investigation, which are 
more virulent than the strain now sold for 
the control of certain vegetable pests. For- 
tunately, most insect diseases are highly 
selective against a given pest or a closely 
related pest complex; therefore, the use of 
insect pathogens offers a way to control some 
of our important pests without adversely 
affecting other natural biological agents or 
fish and wildlife. We believe that such patho- 
gens can eventually provide effective ways 
to control a number of important pests; 
but again, pilot tests are needed to deter- 
mine how effective some of the insect viruses 
and the different strains of Bacillus thurin- 
giensis are for the control of such pests as 
bollworms on cotton, the cabbage looper, 
gypsy moth, and other species. 

“Another approach to insect control in- 
volves the use of attractants. There is a 
special interest in the use of insect sex at- 
tractants for insect detection and control. In 
a strict sense the use of sex attractants 
would not involve a biological method be- 
cause the attractants are chemicals. But they 
are chemicals of natural origin and are high- 
ly selective in action, generally only against 
the insects that produce them naturally. 
Chemists with Federal and State research 
institutions have made remarkable progress 
in recent years in the isolation, identification, 
and synthesis of these highly active chem- 
icals. Sex attractants have been synthesized 
for such important pests as the gypsy moth, 
cabbage looper, boll weevil, codling moth, 
redbanded leafroller, European corn borer, 
and pink bollworm. Other major insects are 
known to produce powerful sex attractants 
and chemists are now trying to isolate, iden- 
tify, and synthesize the compounds. They in- 
clude such pests as the peach tree borer, 
Japanese beetle, tobacco hornworm, tobacco 
budworm, and sugarcane borer. We are hope- 
ful that insect sex attractants will eventual- 
ly offer a way to control a number of im- 
portant pests without causing any harm to 
other organisms in the environment. How- 
ever, we are finding it to be difficult and cost- 
ly to conduct the type of tests that are needed 
to determine how effective insect attractants 
can be for insect control. Most of the insects 
are strong fliers and it is not possible to 
demonstrate effective control by the use of 
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attractants unless the test area is sufficient- 
ly large to minimize the influence of pre- 
viously mated insects immigrating into the 
experimental area. 

“One of the most desirable ways to con- 
trol insects is to develop crop varieties that 
tolerate or resist insect attacks. This ap- 
proach to insect control is by no means new, 
but there has been a renewed interest in 
developing this method for more insect prob- 
lems. Good control is now obtained by grow- 
ing wheat resistant to the Hessian fiy; grow- 
ing alfalfa that is resistant to the spotted 
alfalfa aphid and the pea aphid, and corn 
that is resistant to the European corn borer. 
Research has been expanded on this approach 
in recent years. Promising lines of cotton are 
known that possess a high degree of resist- 
ance to the boll weevil, the cotton bollworm, 
tobacco budworm, and the flea hopper. It 
requires long and painstaking research by 
plant breeders and entomologists to expect to 
find and develop crop varieties that are re- 
sistant or tolerant to insect attack. But even 
after promising germ plasm is found, it be- 
comes necessary to grow resistant lines in 
special field tests and on a sufficient size scale 
to fully evaluate their agronomic qualities 
and to measure their effectiveness against the 
pest. One of the special problems is to be sure 
that such varieties, while resistant to gne 
pest, will not be more susceptible to some 
other pest or diseases, Small scale tests do 
not always provide the information needed 
to fully evaluate the performance of new 
varieties. Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to add the eventual goal is to determine how 
we can integrate these alternative methods 
to achieve the highest degree of control pos- 
sible that will be sound from an ecological 
standpoint.” 

* 7 La . . 


DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


The Department of Agriculture and the 
National Science Foundation strongly sup- 
port the objectives of the bill, but advise that 
its enactment is unnecessary because ade- 
quate authority already exists. The Commit- 
tee feels that the importance to the environ- 
ment and the national welfare of improved 
methods of pest control is such that the bill 
should be passed, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be given the clear and specific 
direction provided by the bill to carry out 
these pilot research programs. 

On January 14, 1972, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture announced a program along the 
lines provided for by the bill, as shown by 
the following release: 


“New Pest MANAGEMENT PROGRAM To HELP 
FARMERS ANNOUNCED 


“WASHINGTON, January 14.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz today announced a 
broad new pest management action program 
and an expanded research program to help 
farmers control pests more economically and 
effectively. At the same time it will reduce 
the amount of DDT and other chemical pesti- 
cides currently being used. 

“The new program provides for a combi- 
nation of chemical, biological and cultural 
pest control techniques as well as long- 
range pest control research. This should en- 
able farmers to reduce pesticide use in 1972 
and later years. 

“The program will be conducted jointly 
by the U.S, Department of Agriculture, the 
National Science Foundation, and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, in coopera- 
tion with State Departments of Agriculture, 
and State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and Extension Services. 

“'We are well aware of the need to con- 
tinually examine our methods of pest con- 
trol and make modifications when possible. 
This program will help farmers develop inte- 
grated control techniques for protecting 
crops and livestock from insects and diseases 
while reducing farmer’s production costs and 
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protecting the Nation’s consumers from in- 
creased costs for food and clothing,” Secre- 
tary Butz said. 

“*The program will have other benefits. It 
will help protect the environment from the 
effects of currently used pesticides, as well as 
protecting farmers, farm workers and their 
families, and the public from the possibly 
harmful effects of more toxic materials that 
might be used as substitutes for DDT or 
other chemicals.’ ” 

“The initial pest management program ef- 
fort will be directed toward cotton because 
of the amount of chemical pesticides cur- 
rently required to control cotton pests, the 
mounting ineffectiveness of some of these 
insecticidal chemicals and their side effects 
on beneficial insects and the environment. 
Later the program will be broadened to in- 
clude insect pests affecting other agricultural 
crops. 

“The accelerated pest management pro- 
gram generally calls for assessment of pest 
population levels by organized scouting pro- 
grams, selective use of pesticides, placing 
greater reliance on beneficial insects, utiliz- 
ing special cultural practices, and in the case 
of the cotton boll weevil, applying insecti- 
cides late in the growing season to control 
the population of the diapausing weevils— 
a period in the fall when the weevils’ develop- 
ment is interrupted. 

“Cotton is grown on about 11 million acres 
in 19 States, and is subject to attack by more 
than 130 species of insects or spider mites. 
The boll weevil alone infests over 8 million 
acres in the cotton belt, with annual losses 
exceeding $200 million. Currently, cotton pro- 
ducers must make 10 to 20 pesticide applica- 
tions annually at a cost of $15 to $35 per acre 
to control these pests. 

“Under the new program, on-the-farm pest 
management efforts which have previously 
been field-tested in a number of cotton pro- 
ducing areas will be expanded. A total of 
$2,250,000 in existing funds has been allo- 
cated by the USDA to this phase of the pro- 
gram in 1972. It is expected that each of the 
pest management activities will be finan- 
cially self-supporting at the farm level three 
years after initiation of the . This 
would allow reallocation of the funds to pest 
management programs for other crops. 

“In addition to the on-farm phase of the 
program, a total of $3.5 million will be allo- 
cated in 1972 to expand the research needed 
to field test new pest control and detection 
techniques, and to develop the tools neces- 
sary for initiating still other methods of con- 
trol. Of these funds, $1.7 million will be pro- 
vided by USDA, $900,000 by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, and $900,000 by the 
National Science Foundation.” 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PEACE PLAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the weekend, a commentary by TRB, 
which was published in the Baltimore 
Sun on January 29, 1972, and a lead 
editorial published in the New York 
Times on Sunday, January 30, 1972, con- 
tained, I think, some pertinent comments 
relative to the President’s proposals 
seeking to bring an end to the war in 
Vietnam. 


I am impressed by both article and 
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editorial, as I was impressed by the con- 
cluding remarks made by Dr. Kissinger in 
his on-the-record appearance last week 
with the press. 

I should like to quote from Dr. Kis- 
singer at this time. He said: 

The new proposal was accompanied, in 
the speech, first by a renewed offer to dis- 
cuss the military issues alone, ... 


I stress that word “alone” because, as 
I have indicated, I believe that the mili- 
tary aspects should be separated, but I 
think the Record should be clear. 

Dr. Kissinger continues: 

Just in case the North Vietnamese have 
changed their minds on this, which we think 
is unlikely, but we just want to make sure 
that this was true; and secondly, we have 
offered, on October 11th, and we will repeat 
that offer tomorrow in Paris, a staged ap- 
proach to the implementation of this agree- 
ment by which the withdrawal and ex- 
changes could begin while the other details 
were still in the process of negotiation, as 
long as they were completed within the six- 
month period, 


That is the end of the statement by 
Dr. Kissinger. 

Mr. President, I think that there is a 
good deal of merit in both commentaries 
by TRB and the New York Times edi- 
torial, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they both be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 29, 1972] 


U.S. PUBLIC SEEKS PULLOUT WITH FEWEST 
Scars POSSIBLE 


WASHINGTON.—We are prepared to believe 
that President Nixon wants to get out of 
Vietnam. He feels that he has made a gen- 
erous offer in the terms of the secret nego- 
tiations with Hanoi which last week he re- 
vealed have been going on since 1969. The 
fact that at long last almost in despair he 
disclosed these negotiations indicates that 
there is small chance of their being accepted 
so long as Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu remains 
president. In fact we now know what we are 
fighting for; it is to preserve General Thieu, 
though he must run the seemingly small 
risk of a new election. 

The difficulty is that North Vietnam, we 
imagine, has not the slightest confidence in 
the proposed democratic process of holding 
an election, despite all the bait that Mr. 
Nixon has spread around—General Thieu’s 
resignation one month ahead of time, par- 
ticipation by the Viet Cong and impartial 
supervision. The Yale political scientist, Rob- 
ert Dahl, once observed that of 150 nominally 
independent countries in the world today 
the people in only about two dozen regularly 
exercise the right to free elections. We can- 
not force the system on other nations, he 
argues. Certainly South Vietnam hardly ap- 
preciates it in the farcial affair where Gen- 
eral Thieu ran by himself; an instance of 
“one man, one vote” if we ever saw it. 

Furthermore, the North Vietnamese prob- 
ably believe that they are winning; that time 
is on their side; that the Americans are in- 
terlopers. They have the perverse notion that 
it is their country and that we have no busi- 
ness being there. 

Yet it would be wrong, we think, for Hanoi 
to misinterpret the Nixon speech. Some of 
our friends here hate the war so much that 
they want the lesson against imperialism 
driven home by the abject defeat of America. 
This is a luscious morsel of I-told-you-so 
and revenge to roll over the tongue, 
but we cannot buy it. We guess that 
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Mr. Nixon’s earnest, injured broadcast is go- 
ing to mute some critics, and produce a sub- 
stantial feeling of sympathy—for a time at 
least. We think the leaders of North Vietnam 
should appreciate this. They will make a mis- 
take not to explore this possible opening or 
to ignore the fact that many Americans who 
loathe the war are not prepared to see their 
country humiliated. For Americans it is a 
question now, we think, of getting out 
with the fewest scars possible so that we can 
get back to our own agonizing internal prob- 
lems. 

It is time to take some thought about what 
the war has done to us. Not merely all those 
lives lost and treasury spent—they are the 
brutal obvious costs. Some penalties have 
been less glaring—Mr. Nixon's $40 billion 
deficit for example, announced last week. 

And what caused the deficits and dollar 
devaluation? Primarily it was the war; in- 
flation caused by the war, with inflation 
started by Mr. Johnson’s failure to pay for 
the war with adequate taxes. 

In perspective the war is the longest one 
America has ever fought and one of the 
most important in some of its consequences, 
It forced Mr. Johnson out of office, and 
probably defeated Hubert Humphrey, and 
has bedeviled Mr. Nixon for three years. 
More important are subtler developments, 
widespread alienation of youth; a greater 
than normal distrust of politicians, a loss 
of faith in the very instruments of govern- 
ment, a malaise, a sourness, a feeling that 
the nation is in great trouble, a questioning 
of democracy itself. A year ago a Gallup Poll 
showed 73 per cent of the public wanted 
troops out; there is no greater danger for 
the spirit than to go on fighting a war 
which the people think is wrong. 

There is also the erosion of congressional 
power. This has been going on for half a 
century but Vietnam sped it up, it under- 
lined the humiliating downgrading of the 
legislature; Congress was gulled into whoop- 
ing through the Tonkin Gulf resolution; it 
was not consulted about the Cambodia in- 
vasion; it only learns now that for 30 months 
secret White House negotiations with the 
enemy have been going on. What does Con- 
gress count? It debates ineffective resolu- 
tions about ending the war by fixing a 
“date certain.” Its job is to vote funds; not 
interfere. 

The war brought notable statements, too: 
such windy comments as Mr. Johnson's in 
1965, “No other people in no other time has 
had so great an opportunity to work and 
risk for the freedom of all mankind.” And 
Mr. Humphrey in October, 1967, “The threat 
to world peace is militant, aggressive Asian 
communism, with its headquarters in Pe- 
king, China.” 

American global evangelism is now at a 
discount but it was shared by the press. 

The war brought from Mr. Nixon that 
tocsin announcement on the Cambodian 
“incursion”: “Tonight, American and South 
Vietnamese units will attack the headquar- 
ters of the entire Communist military op- 
eration in South Vietnam .. .” We never 
did find it. 

Here is London correspondent Peregrine 
Worsthorne a year ago reporting from per- 
sonal interviews with the President, “No 
wonder a mood of infectious optimism per- 
vades the White House today .. . poised on 
the brink of succeeding in its long strug- 
gle.” And here is columnist Joseph Alsop, giv- 
ing the good news, datelined Saigon, a year 
ago: “Hanoi's problems now appear so hor- 
rible that they are almost certainly beyond 
solution...” 

Well, well. We can tell our children about 
it. The myth of innocence and invincibility. 
Disruption of the 1968 Chicago convention. 
Repeated examples of civil disobedience. 
Catch words like Tiger Cages, My Lai, Lieu- 
tenant Calley. Kent State, Protective Reac- 
tion, Moratorium March, Body Count. Yes, 
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as some cynic said, “Vietnam has given war 
a bad name.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 30 1972] 
THE PEACE PLAN 


President Nixon’s peace plan, as revealed 
to the world in general and to the American 
electorate in particular last Tuesday night 
in his own special brand of TV spectacular, 
does represent a significant advance of the 
American position in the complex negotiating 
effort to bring an end to the Vietnam war. 
While Mr. Nixon’s dramatic announcement 
may indeed have been timed to soften up 
American and world opinion for a massive 
renewal of aerial bombing in response to 
the anticipated major Tet offensive on the 
part of Hanoi, the fact remains that the pro- 
posals are substantial enough, and are flexi- 
ble enough, to warrant more serious explora- 
tion from the naturally suspicious enemy 
than has yet been publicly evidenced. 

Mr, Nixon's plan is certainly not foolproof, 
and it is perfectly clear why the other side 
has not rushed to accept it. He has not aban- 
doned the Thieu regime, as not only Hanoi 
but also many of Mr. Nixon’s most earnest 
domestic critics insist must be done before 
peace can be expected in Indochina; but 
what he has proposed is a series of steps that 
could lead to a change of government in 
South Vietnam through a process in which 
all shades of opinion—Communist as well as 
anti-Communist—would have a part, while 
the fighting came to an end. 

But on the political arrangements, the 
cease-fire, the withdrawal in exchange for 
prisoners of war, and other issues as well, the 
Nixon plan clearly leaves room for negotia- 
tion. Though the steady withdrawal of 
American ground troops and the continued 
failure of Vietnamization place the United 
States in an increasingly difficult bargain- 
ing position, it would be too much to expect 
Mr. Nixon to come forward with a plan im- 
mediately acceptable to Hanoi. What can be 
expected and now has at least been partially 
accomplished is a plan that should invite 
serious response from Hanoi in a forward- 
moving negotiation. 

In fact, the secret Kissinger meetings last 
year in Paris with Le Duc Tho, member of the 
North Vietnam Politburo, did much to ad- 
vance these negotiations by undertaking de- 
tailed discussions on a political settlement 
in South Vietnam, something that Wash- 
ington had not been willing to talk about 
with Hanoi alone in the past. 

This does not mean that the Administra- 
tion has given up its hope that the Com- 
munists ultimately will accept, or at least 
negotiate, the detailed terms of a political 
solution with the Saigon Government. Nor 
have the Communists backed away from 
their refusal to talk to the Saigon Govern- 
ment—even to negotiate its replacement. 
But, for the first time, there has been a 
serious exchange about the central issue of 
the conflict: How power is to be exercised in 
South Vietnam when the war ends. 

Ostensibly, Washington and Hanoi are 
poles apart on this issue. But some progress 
has been made toward closing the gap. The 
critical divergence has to do with how South 
Vietnam shall be governed in the transitional 
period between an agreement—which, in the 
view of both sides, must include a cease- 
fire—and the holding of elections. 

The Communists propose an Interim coali- 
tion government made up one-third of their 
representatives, one-third of representatives 
of a new Saigon Government without Presi- 
dent Theiu and one-third of other factions. 
But they insist on a veto over the partici- 
pants they do not name. Essentially, they 
favor elections that confirm an outcome 
known in advance and achieved by negotia- 
tions, The United States has been proposing 
a process meaningful to Americans but less 
so to Vietnamese—elections leading to an 
unknown outcome. 
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In the secret conversations, the United 
States for the first time evidently discussed 
with Hanoi, without commitment, the com- 
position of the interim coalition government 
the Communists were proposing. It was made 
clear to Hanoi that the representative “in- 
dependent” body the United States and Sai- 
gon want to run the elections could have 
powers approaching that of an interim coali- 
tion government. Washington evidently is 
prepared to have equal representation on 
the commission of the Vietcong, the Saigon 
Government and third groups chosen jointly 
by the two chief adversaries. 

Hanoi'’s answer is still awaited on this 
critical point. Other points of difference be- 
tween Washington and Hanoi appear to be 
negotiable, including the terms of American 
withdrawal and prisoner release. 

For the first time in four years of effort 
the way seems open for serious negotiation 
of a peace settlement—if both sides are real- 
ly prepared to accept a political compromise 
rather than a continued effort to achieve a 
military victory. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is high 
time for the Senate to live up to its re- 
sponsibilities and deal with the west 
coast dock strike. Continuance of this 
strike forces up food prices and results 
in hardship on consumers. 

Action by Congress might serve to 
save face on the part of both labor and 
management. At least we should try some 
legislation. The committee should be 
working on it and, if necessary, we could 
surely work out some way of getting ac- 
tion on the floor of the Senate in between 
this and our other bills. 

Thus, I think it is desirable that the 
President’s urgent request be considered 
in the same context of urgency. It is 
really not doing the cause of industrial 
peace any good by failing to act or to 
consider this matter. 


THE “SURRENDER NOW” 
TECHNIQUE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I note with 
interest that many columnists are veer- 
ing now toward a “surrender now” tech- 
nique. These are our U.S. boys, our un- 
conditional surrender boys. 

Their case is weak. Their cause is bad. 
They serve no American interest and 
they should be identified accordingly. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 


SENATOR COOPER OF KENTUCKY— 
A BLUE-RIBBON SENATOR 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot of January 
26, 1972, has published an excellent edi- 
torial headlined “Blue-Ribbon Senator.” 
It deals with the announcement by JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky, that he 
will not be a candidate for reelection. 

The editorial ably reviews Senator 
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Cooper’s career and his accomplish- 
ments and ends with this sentence: 


He has been a blue-ribbon Senator for 20 
years. 


Most certainly, Mr. President, JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky, has been 
a blue-ribbon Senator for 20 years. 

As an independent Democrat, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I feel Sen- 
ator Cooper’s pending retirement from 
the Senate will be a great loss to the 
Senate. As the senior Republican Senator 
from Kentucky he will be not only great- 
ly missed by his colleagues, but his abil- 
ities will also be greatly missed by the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BLUE-RIBBON SENATOR 


Senator John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) 
made it official the other day: he isn’t going 
to run for reelection this year. 

Mr. Cooper, who was 70 last summer, is 
one of the most respected men on Capitol 
Hill and will be missed in the Senate. 

And it won't be the first time that he’s 
been missed in the Senate. Few men have 
had as much trouble staying there, and few 
have been as persistent in returning there, 
as Mr. Cooper, a Republican in what used 
to be a Democratic state. 

He was first elected to the Senate in 1946, 
to fill the unexpired term of Albert B. (Hap- 
py) Chandler, who resigned to become Base- 
ball Commissioner. He was defeated in 1948 
by Democrat Virgil Chapman. He was re- 
turned in 1952 for the balance of the Chap- 
man term after Mr. Chapman's death. He 
was defeated in 1954 by Alben W. Barkley; 
Mr. Cooper was much admired even then, 
but Alben Barkley, the former “Veep,” was 
unbeatable. After Mr. Barkley’s death, Mr. 
Cooper once more was re-elected to fill the 
unexpired term, and re-elected in his own 
right thereafter in 1960 and 1966. 

During the periods when he was out of 
the Senate, he served as delegate to the 
United Nations (1949-51) and as Ambas- 
sador to India (1955-56). 

Mr. Cooper was never a partisan Repub- 
lican, and often was found voting with the 
Democrats when he disagreed with his own 
party. Essentially, he was an internation- 
alist as a Senator. His chief interest was for- 
eign affairs and he long served on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, where he has been 
an active foe of the fighting in Indochina in 
recent years. His name has been on amend- 
ments to limit the use of American troops 
there. But despite his efforts opposing the 
Vietnam War, Mr. Cooper has remained on 
good terms with the White House. 

But then he always was highly respected. 
In 1963, when Lyndon Johnson wanted a 
blue-ribbon commission to investigate the 
assassination of John F, Kennedy, he chose 
John Sherman Cooper and Richard Russell 
from the Senate. That is the measure of the 
man. He has been a blue-ribbon Senator for 
20 years. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized for 3 
minutes. 


STOP THE KILLING 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, at the 
White House the other night, a young 
woman who had been hired as a substi- 
tute to perform with the Ray Conniff 
Singers, suddenly pulled out a cloth sign 
and held it up. The sign read: “Stop the 
killing.” Needless to say the incident dis- 
rupted the program at the White House 
and focused a great deal of news media 
attention on the woman and her 
message. 

I rather suspect that a number of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s critics read the news about 
this incident with some degree of amuse- 
ment; perhaps, with some satisfaction 
that the incident could have happened 
and did happen. I suspect that many of 
the President’s critics found themselves 
identifying with the young woman and 
her message. 

As I read the news story, I could not 
help recalling some of the criticism that 
was voiced following the President’s his- 
toric address to the Nation last Tuesday 
night, when he revealed for the first time 
the details of some of the Vietnam 
negotiations that have taken place in 
secret. 

I recall that a number of those who 
criticized the President following his ad- 
dress—or who found fault with his peace 
offer—seized upon the fact that he pro- 
posed a cease-fire in connection with the 
offer of withdrawal and an exchange of 
prisoners. 

The President proposed, in other words, 
that both sides in the war “stop the 
killing.” 

It seems incredible but some of those 
identifying with and silently applauding 
the young woman who held up the sign 
are the same people who berate President 
Nixon for his proposal that both sides 
stop the killing. 

Apparently, those people are suggest- 
ing or implying that only one side should 
stop the killing. But, of course, that 
would not stop the killing. 

It should be obvious to all except any 
who insist upon abject surrender that 
President Nixon has been working very 
diligently to achieve exactly what the 
young woman seeks with her sign: “Stop 
the killing.” 

Mr. President, without intending to 
refer to any particular critic, I think a 
column entitled “A Sick Reaction to Nix- 
on,” written by William Raspberry, and 
published in the Washington Post this 
morning, is very interesting. Mr. Rasp- 
berry focuses attention upon a troubling 
position taken by some with respect to 
President Nixon’s peace proposal. 
Columnist Raspberry refers to the views 
of some who seem to take the position 
that America does not deserve an hon- 
orable exit from the Vietnam war and 
must not be permitted to have one. 

He goes on to say: 

Nor is it a new feeling. Its most blatant 
manifestation came in the chants of “Ho, Ho, 
Ho Chi Minh, NLF is gonna win” that used to 
mark the big peace demonstrations. 

But it also showed up in some of the reac- 
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tions to such military initiatives as the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian “incursions,” not merely 
that the initiative couldn't work for this or 
that military reason, nor even that the ini- 
tiative amounted to an immoral widening 
of the war. 

Those reactions were there of course. But 
also there was the feeling—the fear—that 
these gross actions might work, and since 
their success would be vindication for im- 
morality, they must be opposed. 


At another point, Mr. Raspberry, a 
very perceptive columnist says: 

But you can treat sick people who Insist 
on punishing themselves. A nation cannot 


afford to indulge in that sort of self instruc- 
tion. 


At another point he writes: 


But it is sick to work at delivering your 
own comeuppance, and that is what some of 
those who oppose the war and Richard Nix- 
on’s handling of it are proposing. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Raspberry’s 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Sick REACTION To NIXON 
(By William Raspberry) 

Two of the three primary reactions to the 
President’s recent revelation of his secret 
Vietnam negotiations are fairly easy to talk 
about. They are more or less clearcut and 
have more or less articulate spokesmen. 

First is the reaction of triumph (or chagrin, 
depending on your point of view) that for 
the past several months Mr. Nixon was doing 
precisely what his most respected critics 
were accusing him of refusing to do: Offering 
American withdrawal—even by a “certain 
date”—in exchange for the return of Ameri- 
can POWs. 

The President’s announcement embar- 
rassed those (particularly the Democratic 
presidential hopefuls among them) who had 
been demanding just that sort of proposition. 

It vindicated those whose faith was that 
the President really did want to extricate his 
country from the war and was sparing no ef- 
fort to do so. In either case, it must be 
counted a political plus for Mr. Nixon for 
the time being, although it may blow up in 
his face between now and November. 

The second reaction is that the President's 
eight-point proposal, whether sincerely of- 
fered or not, cannot work—for the simple 
reason that Hanoi can gain more heavily by 
not agreeing to anything. 

America clearly is getting out of Vietnam 
without the benefit of negotiation, the argu- 
ment goes. In light of that irrevocable trend, 
Hanoi could only lose by entering into serious 
negotiation. The smart thing from Hanoi’s 
point of view would be to avoid anything 
drastic—either at the bargaining table or on 
the battlefield—and simply permit the con- 
tinuing withdrawal of the American forces. 

The first two reactions are essentially 
practical, and have to do with whether this 
plan or that can work. 

There is a third, more troubling position 
that is difficult to document because it has 
no respected spokesman, It is that America 
does not deserve a graceful exit from the war 
and must not be permitted to have one. 

The American involvement in Vietnam 
was immoral from the very beginning, the 
feeling seems to be, and it is immoral for 
immorality to go unpunished. 

It is the same reaction some of us have 
to “liberal” talk about prison reform or re- 
habilitation of criminals. It is the same feel- 
ing some of us would have had if Hitler had 
been able to negotiate an honorable end to 
World War II. 

Someone (maybe it was Sam Smith of the 
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D.C. Gazette) once said that the notion of 
America getting out of Vietnam with honor 
is like a prostitute getting out of her profes- 
sion with her virginity intact. 

Nor is it a new feeling. Its most blatant 
manifestation came in the chants of “Ho, 
Ho, Ho Chi Minh, NLF is gonna win” that 
used to mark the big peace demonstrations. 

But it also showed up in some of the reac- 
tions to such military initiatives as the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian “incursions”: not merely 
that the initiative couldn't work for this or 
that military reason, nor even that the initia- 
tive amounted to an immoral widening of 
the war. 

Those reactions were there of course. But 
also there was the feeling—the fear—that 
these gross actions might work, and since 
their success would be vindication for im- 
morality, they must be opposed. 

I suppose it is the psychological equivalent 
of those sick people who keep finding new 
ways to fail because they subconsciously feel 
that they don’t deserve success. 

But you can treat sick people who insist 
on punishing themselves. A nation cannot 
afford to indulge in that sort of self-destruc- 
tion, 

I don’t argue with those who say the war 
was—is—wrong, nor even with those who 
say a proper comeuppance for our folly might 
be a good thing. 

But it is sick to work at delivering your 
own comeuppance, and that is what some of 
those who oppose the war and Richard 
Nixon’s handling of it are proposing. 

Extrication from the war—even without 
honor—is going to be difficult enough under 
any circumstance. The moralistic posturing 
of self-righteous critics won't make it any 
easier. 


ELEVENTH WINTER OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. RES. 246 

Whereas the Eleventh Winter Oympic 
Games commence on February 3, 1972, in 
Sapporo, Japan, and 

Whereas, the Twelfth Winter Olympic 
Games have been awarded to Denver, Colo- 
rado, coinciding with our Nation’s 200th An- 
niversary in 1976: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate extends its good 
wishes to the citizens of Japan and the par- 
ticipants of the Eleventh Winter Olympic 
Games, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate affirms its sup- 
port for the continued designation of Denver 
as the host city for the twelfth Winter Games 
to be held in 1976. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 246) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
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cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


Duwvtes ON CERTAIN MARBLE AND TRAVERTINE 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, relating to tariff on fin- 
ished structural marble and travertine; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, January 28, 1972. 
Hon. SPIRO T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On September 13, 
1971 the Tariff Commission reported to me, 
following its investigation conducted under 
Section 301(b) of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 (TEA), that its members were equally 
divided, 2-2, as to whether marble, traver- 
tine, and articles of marble suitable for use 
as monumental, paving or building stone 
are, as a result in major part of concessions 
granted thereon under trade agreements, be- 
ing imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities as to cause, or threaten 
to cause, serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or similar products. 
The imports in question are all classified 
under items 614.65, 514.81 and 515.24 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States. The 
rates of duties on these items are 3.5%, 
10.5% and 10.5% respectively. 

After careful consideration, I have decided, 
under authority provided in Section 330(d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to 
adopt as the finding of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the finding that the domestic industry 
is threatened with serious injury. Also, I 
have provided that the firms and the workers 
of the domestic industry may request the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Labor, respectively, for certifications of 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assistance, 
as recommended by the two Commissioners 
who found a threat of injury. 

It is my view that, in addition to adjust- 
ment assistance, the costs of the domestic 
industry could be reduced and its ability to 
compete more successfully against imports 
could be enhanced by eliminating certain of 
the customs duties the industry now pays 
on blocks and semifinished structural prod- 
ucts of marble and travertine imported for 
fabrication by U.S. firms and workers. After 
obtaining further advice from the Tariff 
Commission, I intend to send to the Con- 
gress a legislative proposal for the elimina- 
tion of such duties as a means of strengthen- 
ing the domestic industry and safeguarding 
the jobs of its employees. 

Although the petitioners for escape clause 
relief in this case have requested tariff in- 
creases on finished structural marble and 
travertine, I have decided not to proclaim 
the increase of duties found and reported by 
the Tariff Commission, and, therefore, pur- 
suant to Section 351(a) (2) of the Trade 
Expansion Act, I am submitting this report 
to the House of Representatives and to the 
Senate stating why I am not proclaiming 
such increase in duties, 

The marble and travertine covered in the 
Commission's investigation are building ma- 
terials of a luxury and/or aesthetic char- 
acter. They are more durable than cheaper 
competitive materials. Many factors in addi- 
tion to price determine whether domestic or 
imported marble and travertine will be used 
in a particular building. The most important 
element usually is the personal preference 
of a building owner and/or his architect's 
specifications. 

It is difficult to determine whether imports 
of finished structural marble and travertine 
have increased in recent years. Based on 
available data, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn is that on a quantity basis im- 
ports of finished structural marble and trav- 
ertine have been increasing but apparently 
only slightly. 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission 
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and information in the Commission's report 
makes it fairly clear that increasing rates 
to the statutory level or to 50 per cent above 
the statutory level, as proposed by the two 
Commissioners who found a threat of in- 
jury, generally would not raise the prices of 
imported structural marble and travertine to 
the level of prices offered by domestic pro- 
ducers. Such tariff increases would bring im- 
ported prices closer to domestic prices, but 
the price differential together with other 
demand factors would generally continue to 
dictate the source of supply. 

Raising tariffs on semifinished marble and 
travertine as proposed by two of the Com- 
missioners would place the estimated 300 
independent fabricators in a very difficult 
position. Their costs for imported stock would 
be raised. Since their ability to bid on build- 
ing projects would be severely limited, it 
appears possible that increasing tariffs would 
cause the loss of more jobs among independ- 
ent fabricators than would be created among 
the petitioning domestic quarrier-fabricators. 

In addition, raising tariffs on finished 
structural marble and travertine would re- 
sult in an increase in construction costs in 
those buildings using marble and travertine. 
Such increased costs might discourage the 
use of marble and travertine and could result 
in a decline in the limited demand for those 
materials. 

Though the marble and travertine industry 
has been and is experiencing difficulties 
which may be due in part to import com- 
petition, it is difficult to justify increases in 
tariff protection as a remedy since the maxi- 
mum possible increase in tariffs will not ap- 
preciably affect the ability of the domestic 
industry to compete with imports. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF SURPLUS BOAT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
proposed transfer of surplus T-boat, hull No. 
'T-513, to the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
RELATING TO THE COAST GUARD 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting & draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for the 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments, and to authorize the average annual 
active duty personnel strength for the Coast 
Guard (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON MEDICARE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the medicare program, for 
the fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Agency, for the 6-month period 
ended June 30, 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Examination of Finan- 
cial Statements of the National Flood Insur- 
ance Program Fiscal Year 1970," Federal 
Insurance Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, dated Jan- 
uary 28, 1972 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report entitled “Ways to Increase U.S. 
Exports Under the Trade Opportunities Pro- 
gram,” Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of State, dated January 28, 1972 (with 
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an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
REPORT RELATING TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on fair 
labor standards in employments in and af- 
fecting interstate commerce, dated January 
1972 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Report RELATING TO ACTIVITIES IN CONNEC- 

TION WITH THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EM- 

PLOYMENT ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relating to 
activities in connection with the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967, 
dated January 1972 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
REPORT ON POSITIONS IN Grapes GS-16, GS-17, 

AND GS-18 

A letter from the Deputy Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on positions in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, within the General 
Accounting Office, for the calendar year 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Report OF U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman and Members 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Commission, for the year 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, Atlanta, Ga., express- 
ing resentment at the passage of H.R. 140, 
providing for a so-called National Historic 
Site at Andersonville, Ga.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Public Works, with 
amendments: 

S. 3033. A bill to provide that the lock and 
dam referred to as the “Columbia Lock and 
Dam” on the Chattahoochee River, Ala., shall 
hereafter be known as the George William 
Andrews Lock and Dam (Rept. No, 92-599). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Rear Adm. David H. Bagley, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Chief of Naval Personnel in 
the Department of the Navy; and 

Rear Adm. David H. Bagley, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties of great im- 
portance and responsibility determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably 33 flag and general officers in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. I 
ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 


Rear Adm. Douglas C. Plate, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Robert S. Salzer, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Stansfield Turner, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Vice Adm. Robert L. Townsend, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
when retired; 

Lt. Gen, Donn J. Roberston, U.S. Marine 
Corps, when retired to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant general; 
and 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Howard Bayer, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U.S, 
Army), and sundry other officers, for pro- 
motion in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion I report favorably 178 promotions 
to lieutenant colonel in the Army and 
131 promotions in grade of colonel and 
below in the Air Force. Since these names 
have already appeared in the CONGRESS- 
SIONAL RECORD, in order to save the ex- 
pense of printing in the Executive Calen- 
dar, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Godfrey D. Adamson, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the U.S, Air Force; 
and 

Fausto Acosta-Natal, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Army of the 
United States. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HucHes, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 3092. A bill to amend and expand the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 to re- 
duce national unemployment and stimulate 
noninflationary economic growth. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

8. 3093. A bill to amend Section 1039 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to certain sales of low-income housing proj- 
ects). Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. Curtis) (by request): 

S. 3094. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
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poses. Referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 
By Mr, PROXMIRE: 

S. 3095. A bill to amend title II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in order to exempt 
from certain provisions of such title motor 
vehicles used in carrying processed milk 
products. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S. 3096. A bill to convey to the Ely Indian 
Colony the beneficial interest in certain Fed- 
eral land. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
Mr. Jacgson) (for himself and Mr. 
ALLOTT) (by request) : 

S. 3097. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Saline Water Conversion program for 
fiscal year 1973, to delete section 6(d) of 
the Saline Water Conversion Act, and for 
other purposes, Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH: 

S.J. Res. 192. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the attendance 
of Senators and Representatives at sessions 
of the Congress. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENT ON INTRODUCED BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. Baym, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HuGHes, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. Moss, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. 
TUNNEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 3092. A bill to amend and expand 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 
to reduce national unemployment and 
stimulate noninflationary economic 
growth. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), and for a 
number of other Senators, a bill to in- 
crease substantially the authorizations 
under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1972. Such action is desperately needed 
to reduce national unemployment and 
stimulate noninflationary economic 
growth. 

Last year’s unemployment rate aver- 
aged close to 6 percent and the year 
closed with a 6.1 percent level in Decem- 
ber. The average rate of unemployment 
for 1971 was the highest in 10 years, 
while the annual rate of inflation aver- 
aged close to 4 percent. By now, we 
should be convinced that high unemploy- 
ment is not the cure for inflation. Yet, 
some economists suggest that we will 
have to learn to live with 5 percent or 
even 6 percent unemployment. 

I am glad that the President has en- 
dorsed the goal of full employment. But 
he has given us no plan or program to 
achieve that goal, as traditionally de- 
fined—that is, with only 4 percent unem- 
ployed. His economic report does not 
forecast such a level. In fact, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
CEA, Dr. Stein, has said it may be dan- 
gerously inflationary to reach the 4 per- 
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cent level through economic stimulus. I 
refuse to accept 6 percent unemploy- 
ment as a necessity. I am unwilling to 
accept even a 5-percent rate of unem- 
ployment as a new definition of full em- 
ployment. And I reject the theory that 
getting the unemployment rate below 5 
percent means accepting a higher rate of 
inflation. I am offering a bill which can 
reduce unemployment without contribut- 
ing to inflation, because it will put un- 
employed people to work without creat- 
ing upward pressure on wage rates. 

A breakdown of unemployment into 
its basic elements focuses on transitional, 
cyclical, and structural components. 
Economists generally call “cyclical” that 
unemployment which results from a gen- 
eral decline in the rate of economic 
activity. “Structural” unemployment is 
caused by technological and geographi- 
cal changes in industry. “Transitional 
unemployment relates to workers who 
are merely between jobs. When aggre- 
gate demand picks up, cyclical unem- 
ployment declines as laid off employees 
are recalled, and new jobs open up for 
others. But the structurally unemployed 
worker must either find a new skill or a 
new location in which to practice his 
skill, or both. And the CEA alleges that 
transitional unemployment has expand- 
ed greatly. In that connection, it con- 
cludes that there is a need to deal more 
directly with the problem—annual re- 
port, page 116. 

Clearly, all three kinds of unemploy- 
ment are present. Whether they are 
unemployed miners of Appalachia, un- 
employed aircraft workers of California 
or Washington, unemployed engineers in 
Massachusetts or Minnesota, unemployed 
teachers or salesmen, or unemployed 
youths or women just entering the labor 
market, we can and must do something 
for them—and for America—because we 
need their talents and their contributions 
to national growth. 

A look at recent governmental action 
reveals efforts in both fiscal and mone- 
tary realms aimed at reducing unem- 
ployment. But it is clear that the effects 
will not be significant, even according to 
spokesmen for the administration. The 
annual report of the CEA forecasts a 
decline only to the neighborhood of 5 
percent by the year’s end—page 26. 

The thrust of the administration’s 
international monetary policy—first the 
10-percent subcharge, and then devalua- 
tion of the American dollar—was two- 
fold. The primary aim was to reduce our 
balance-of-payments deficit. But an- 
other benefit should be growth in em- 
ployment here at home. 

The administration has forecast that 
the devaluation of the dollar and result- 
ant increase in exports would create 
500,000 to 675,000 jobs in the United 
States, but that it might take 2 years to 
come about. However, during the period 
that these jobs are being created, there 
will be 1.5 to 2 million new entrants into 
the labor force annually. So this develop- 
ment, welcome as it is, cannot even as- 
sure us of standing still. 

In the fiscal policy realm, Congress 
has passed the Revenue Act of 1971, 
including most of the President’s rec- 
ommendations. One of the cornerstones 
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of the Revenue Act is said to be job 
development. The 7-percent investment 
tax credit for industry was designed to 
provide a stimulus toward the crea- 
tion of jobs. However, since industry is 
operating well below capacity, the in- 
centive to invest in increased capacity 
is dubious. Significantly, we have had 
few estimates of the additional jobs we 
should expect from this measure. 

In a nutshell, the problem we are try- 
ing to solve is that of 5 million unem- 
ployed Americans—people who want to 
work. Instead, we are spending billions 
of dollars on unemployment compensa- 
tion and welfare payments. We paid out 
$78 million in unemployment benefits in 
Minnesota, alone, last year. But we have, 
as yet, no plan or program to give them 
the work they would prefer to do. 

What, then, is the answer? It seems 
to me to be public service employment. 
The industry of public service is one in 
which there is tremendous need for jobs 
to be done. At the same time, creating 
new jobs is, without a doubt, the most 
reliable way of counteracting the unem- 
ployment problem. I am glad that the 
CEA’s annual report recognized this by 
stating that: 

When unemployment is high, the develop- 
ment of additional jobs in areas of unmet 
public needs is possible and desirable (p. 109). 


The actual number of jobs needed to 
accomplish objectives at the local gov- 
ernment level has been estimated by sev- 
eral sources. The Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Prog- 
ress estimated in 1966 that 5.3 million 
new jobs could be created through pub- 
lic service employment. Greenleigh Asso- 
ciates, in a 1965 study for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity entitled “A Pub- 
lic Employment Program for the Unem- 
ployed Poor,” estimated that 4.3 million 
jobs could be filled in public service 
activities. 

Mr. Harold Sheppard, in a study for 
the Urban Coalition, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, reported 
in 1969 that in 130 selected cities, mayors 
estimated that 280,000 positions could 
be promptly created to provide needed 
services. Clearly, the same needs are 
present in other cities and in State and 
county governments all across the 
country. 

As Mr. Sheppard said in his paper: 

Unfortunately, this need (for public serv- 
ices) has been obscured by the use of such 
terms as “government as employer of last re- 
sort”, which implies that such employment 
should be advocated and provided only after 
private enterprise has failed to employ every- 
one; that these jobs with government agen- 
cies are only temporary, pending the rise in 
demand for workers in private enterprise; 
and that such jobs are not very desirable for 
the individual or useful and worthwhile to 
the community. 


Studies have shown that the need and 
capacity for public service workers and 
creation of public service jobs within lo- 
cal government far exceeds the funds 
available to provide for such jobs. We are 
now in a period when city and local gov- 
ernments are feeling the increasing 
pinch of lack of funds to accomplish 
needed objectives. At the same time, un- 
employed workers are willing to work for 
the going level of wages. What better 
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opportunity than to match up these re- 
sources with the work that needs to be 
done in such areas as pollution control, 
sanitation, recreation, police and fire 
protection, health services, child care, 
and education. 

Statistics show that the current public 
service employment program developed 
under the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971 is progressing very well. Already, 
approximately 100,000 have been em- 
ployed. Ninety-one percent of these were 
unemployed before obtaining the public 
service employment job. The remaining 
9 percent were underemployed. Thirty 
percent of the workers in such jobs are 
Vietnam-era veterans. Thirteen percent 
are professionals, including 6 percent 
who are teachers. Forty-four percent are 
high school graduates, 18 percent have 
attended college, and another 18 percent 
are college graduates. 

These statistics show that the indi- 
viduals who are finding employment in 
these public service jobs are a different 
group from those whom welfare and 
other manpower training programs are 
reaching. They are basically individuals 
who have good work records but who, be- 
cause of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, find themselves incapable of obtain- 
ing employment. 

While I think that this new public 
service employment program is excellent, 
I also believe that because of its limited 
size, it has caused serious frustrations. 
It frustrates governments which are in 
great need of having public services per- 
formed, and it frustrates individuals who 
are out of work, unable to find jobs, and 
who are ready, qualified, and eager to 
hold responsible positions providing 
public services to those in their com- 
munities. To take an example from my 
own State: Duluth, a city of 100,000, is 
experiencing substantial unemployment. 
In November, about 1,200 people were 
thrown out of work when a steel plant 
closed down part of its operation. 
Duluth has been allocated a mere 33 jobs 
under this new program. 

My bill will make the following 
changes in this excellent program: 

First. Increase the fiscal 1972 au- 
thorization under the national triggered 
program from $750 million to $1.5 billion 
and the 1973 authorization from $1 bil- 
lion to $3 billion. 

Second. Increase the authorization for 
special assistance in localities with 6 per- 
cent unemployment from $250 million to 
$500 million for fiscal 1972 and $1 billion 
for fiscal 1973. 

Third. Reduce the unemployment level 
at which the national program is au- 
thorized from 4.5 percent to 4 percent. 

Fourth. Generally require that the 
funds authorized to be distributed to 
States and localities be apportioned 
strictly on the basis of their share of 
unemployment, 

Fifth. Provide that voluntary com- 
binations of units of local government 
may be eligible for receiving grants. 

Sixth. Eliminate the requirement that 
the jobs provided under the program be 
transitional. 

Seventh. Eliminate the 10-percent 
fund-matching requirement by States 
and local areas, to allow local govern- 
ments suffering from financial pressures 
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to take greater advantage of available 

funds. 

This bill should make it possible to in- 
crease employment under the program to 
at least 400,000 by June and to 500,000 
later in the year. If administration fore- 
casts are correct, we will still have more 
than 4 million unemployed by the end 
of the year. Therefore, there is clearly 
room for all of these jobs—and more— 
without contributing to inflation. I hope 
the bill will be enacted speedily. 

TIME FOR A TRUE FULL EMPLOYMENT STRATEGY: 
MERGING THE URGENT NEEDS FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICES AND NEW JOBS 
Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 

delighted to join today with the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MonpAateE) in introducing S. 3092. This 
bill, a companion measure to one intro- 
duced in the other body (H.R. 12012), 
would expand the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971, the basic provisions of 
which are operative when national un- 
employment exceeds 4.5 percent. Instead 
of the 145,000 jobs the Department of 
Labor estimates will be created under the 
Emergency Employment Act, Senator 
MonpDALE’s bill proposes a program that 
would provide some 500,000 jobs. I will 
shortly introduce legislation for a perma- 
nent program to provide 1.25 million new 
public service jobs, regardless of the rate 
of unemployment. 

With over 5 million Americans unem- 
ployed, and at least 13.7 million under- 
employed—according to the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council—the need for jobs in public 
service cannot be doubted. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
this Nation to face up to its responsi- 
bilities to provide opportunity for work 
at decent wages for all its citizens. 

This has been our stated goal for dec- 
ades. Franklin Roosevelt made it the 
keystone of his economic bill of rights, 
proposed in those hopeful days when the 
last world war was drawing to a close. 

We have not fulfilled that promise. 
And the price we pay is the national 
humiliation and individual and family 
tragedy of American poverty. Think of it: 
The most prosperous Nation the world 
has ever known must face the fact that 
poverty is its most pressing and per- 
sistent domestic problem. 

We claim that our society is just and 
democratic. We want it to be nothing 
less. Yet the social fabric of our inner 
cities and rural backlands is torn apart 
by desperate human need in the midst 
of extraordinary private affluence. The 
danger and disastrous consequences 
touch the lives of each of us. 

Aerospace engineers, who have built 
their lives upon service to our Nation 
in space and defense, are now exhausting 
their unemployment insurance, and then 
finding themselves on welfare—where 
that is available—with their children 
hungry, their pride gone, and their fam- 
ilies collapsing. 

Veterans who have risked their very 
lives—and often lost limbs or been other- 
wise maimed—in the Nation's service are 
unable to find jobs upon returning to this 
great, generous Nation. 

Last month, December 1971, unem- 
ployment for Vietnam era veterans 20 
to 29 years old stood at 8.1, meaning that 
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325,000 returned veterans were then out 
of work. Moreover, unemployment 
among nonwhite Vietnam era veterans 
was running 13.8 percent in the last 3 
months of 1971, almost double the rate— 
7.1—for their white veteran counter- 
parts. And during all of 1971, one quar- 
ter of all unemployed recent veterans 
had been job-hunting for an average of 
15 weeks. 

The latest figures available to me for 
California’s unemployment among Viet- 
nam era veterans is that in the third 
quarter of 1971 over 55,000 were job- 
less. 

For aerospace engineers and for re- 
turned veterans the Nation, at least, is 
turning a sympathetic ear even though 
there is not always thoroughgoing fol- 
lowthrough. But for those thousands 
and thousands of people, forced from 
farms and rural areas in the decades 
since World War II, for these people who 
have faced a generation of joblessness 
and hopelessness the country is less un- 
derstanding, feels less responsible, and 
hence is less responsive in terms of pro- 
grammatic reforms. 

The crisis in welfare is the ugly fruit 
of our long neglect of real solutions, 
while offering only paliatives, to the 
problem of poverty. 

Why are most Americans hostile to 
welfare? Because they believe people 
ought to work and support their families. 
And most Americans have been simply 
unaware of the number of those on wel- 
fare who could not work even if jobs were 
available, and of the extent of the total 
lack of adequate job opportunities and 
the shocking scale of unemployment and 
subemployment in poverty neighbor- 
hoods over the past decades. 

The problem of job-associated poverty 
is much more serious than most people 
realize. In 1966, Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz surveyed the poverty nei- 
borhoods of 10 major cities. He found 
that the problem was not simply unem- 
ployment, but part-time and low paying 
jobs—jobs that paid below the minimum 
wage. He also found that many, many 
workers were so discouraged that they 
had ceased even to look for work. 

Secretary Wirtz put these factors into 
a “subemployment” index, and deter- 
mined that over 30 percent of the inner 
city residents were not able to earn above 
poverty wages in the ghetto labor mar- 
ket. 

In a memo to President Johnson, 
Wirtz said: 

If a third of the people in the nation 
couldn’t make a living . . . there would be 
a revolution. This is the situation and the 
prospect unless action is taken in the na- 
tion-within-a-nation, the slums and ghettos. 


The Bureau of the Census has just re- 
leased a followup study of poverty neigh- 
borhoods in 60 cities conducted as part of 
the 1970 census. The Government did not 
calculate a “subemployment” index, but 
all the factors Wirtz considered are avail- 
able. For Oakland, Calif., for instance, 
if you add together the unemployed, the 
hopeless, and discouraged workers who 
no longer seek jobs, the part-time work- 
ers seeking full-time jobs and those 
working full time but earning less than 
$2 an hour, we find that a staggering 
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34 percent of the work force of Oakland 
is unemployed or underemployed. This 
is the shocking situation in all too many 
cities all across our land. Thus, even 
after 4 years of the poverty program and 
special manpower training programs 
aimed at ghetto unemployment, the 
problem continues to grow more serious. 

It is underemployment—as much as 
unemployment itself—that is at the roots 
of the poverty and welfare crisis. 

The crisis that faces the aerospace 
worker’s family and the returned veteran 
has been the gray, hopeless reality faced 
for the past 20 years by those Americans 
who have come to the inner city in hopes 
of better things. 

Between the end of World War II 
and President Kennedy’s administration, 
the problem was ignored. Under Kennedy, 
modern economics began to gain accept- 
ance in Washington. Now even a Re- 
publican President declares himself 2 
Keynsian. 

How have the new methods worked? 
They have had some success in stimulat- 
ing the economy as a whole. But they 
have not been effective in fighting un- 
employment where it hurts the worst, 
among the poor, the black, the Chicano, 
the Indian, the disadvantaged. They 
have not produced significantly more 
jobs and they have contributed to a run- 
away inflation which convinced even a 
President who had long spoken in clas- 
sical economic terms of the advisability 
of wage and price controls. 

Treasury Secretary Connally in Sep- 
tember suggested that perhaps 5 percent 
unemployment is the best we can do in 
peacetime. That would mean 4.2 million 
Americans unemployed with our present 
work force. As the work force grows in 
the coming years, it would mean still 
more unemployed. 

What does the good Secretary suggest 
we do with these people: stamp them 
surplus and put them in mothballs? 
Shall we place them on a permanent 
dole? 

If this Nation were now as pros- 
perous in public goods—in housing and 
schools, and hospitals and transporta- 
tion, in parkland and recreation facili- 
ties—as some segments of our popula- 
tion are in the goods of private life, then 
perhaps it would be time to consider 
resting on our oars and sharing the 
leisure some enjoy. 

But that is not the case. The Nation 
is, in fact, starved for many public 
goods in the midst of private oppulance. 

The fact of the matter is, we need 
the mind and muscle and the hard, good 
work of all our citizens if we are to meet 
the enormous challenges of the last quar- 
ter of this century if we are to make 
a highly technological and growing so- 
ciety a living habitate for democratic 
man. We need full employment, not just 
to provide work and income to individu- 
als, and to sustain their families, but 
to meet the Nation’s needs. 

The administration—while basing its 
full employment annual budgeting on 
the assumption that government in- 
come would provide a surplus if the un- 
employment were down to 4 percent, is 
now seriously suggesting that that 4 per- 
cent is an unrealistic goal. 
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The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors now suggests that persistent 
high unemployment accompanied by 
rapid inflation has become a structural 
feature of the American economy. 

If the pursuit of full employment 
through stimulation of the economy as 
a whole has failed as a policy, if we 
are reaching unacceptable levels of in- 
flation before coming close to achieving 
full employment through expansionary 
economic policies, then the time has 
come to go beyond such traditional job- 
stimulation policy. 

We must not despair of achieving full 
employment. We must find other means 
of achieving it. 

A full employment policy at decent 
wage rates for decent jobs will require 
very broad scale economic and social 
policy. It will require broad programs, 
including economic growth strategies 
for depressed areas, funded at a level 
that promises success. It will require a 
new policy in housing construction and 
in transportation. It will require a high- 
er minimum wage, and expanded train- 
ing programs. 

But such a broad strategy can be 
planned and carried out only by an ad- 
ministration that takes full employment 
as the highest domestic priority. An ad- 
ministration that sought for 2 years to 
fight inflation by deliberately increasing 
unemployment is not likely to be drawn 
to such a course. But even this admin- 
istration is beginning to sense the in- 
adequacies of its standard approaches. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors itself has at last begun to rec- 
ognize that fiscal and monetary policy 
alone will not bring us to full employ- 
ment. The Council states in its 1972 an- 
nual report: 

When unemployment is high, the devel- 
opment of additional jobs in areas of unmet 
public needs is possible and desirable. In- 
itiation of the . . . Emergency Employment 
Act was a major step forward in this area 
(Page 109). 


The Council attributes much of our 
current unemployment—too much, I be- 
lieve—to the large percentage of teen- 
agers and women now in the labor force. 
The Council points out that unemploy- 
ment, especially among these groups, 
has not responded, as economic theory 
would predict, to expansion of the gen- 
eral economy. The report stated: 

The persistence of this large difference 
(between unemployment rates for teenagers 
and those for married men) in both good 
times and bad suggests that factors other 
than lack of aggregate demand cause the 
differential. 


It is my belief, Mr. President, that the 
nagging persistence of unemployment, 
not only for teenagers and women, but 
for blacks and all persons living in pov- 
erty communities in our inner cities and 
rural areas, is the result of the structure 
of our economy. 

The administration has just taken offi- 
cial note of the seriousness of the under- 
employment problem. Congress in ex- 
tending authority to impose controls on 
the economy required that no ceiling be 
imposed on pay raises given those who 
are paid a substandard wage. The Cost 
of Living Council has now set the level 
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of substandard wage at any pay below 
$1.90 an hour. The fact is that 15 percent 
of the labor force—some 13.7 million 
Americans—now work for wages beneath 
the Cost of Living Council’s standard. 

In a story yesterday, the Washington 
Post tells how the $1.90 an hour figure 
was reached. The Pay Board recognized 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics low 
adequate budget—$6,960 for an urban 
family of four—represents a reasonable 
figure. The Pay Board lowered that fig- 
ure to take into account tax cuts and 
other factors and recommended a sub- 
standard wage level of $2.20 an hour. 

The Cost of Living Council lowered 
that figure to $1.90 an hour by calculat- 
ing that there are an average of 1.7 work- 
ers in every American family. However, 
the fact of the matter is, that for poverty 
families there are only 0.88 workers per 
family, so the substandard wage level 
ought to be considerably above the $2.20 
level, if anything. Whatever the admin- 
istration’s calculations are, it is very sig- 
nificant that it has now officially recog- 
nized the poverty line—now set at $4,000 
a year for an urban family of four—is not 
a level of income adequate to support 
family life. 

The administration's family assistance 
plan, FAP, sets the maximum level for 
assistance at $4,320, slightly higher than 
the poverty level. Both the poverty level 
and the FAP level, however, are arbi- 
trary. They are not based on any actual 
measure of what it costs to live. In con- 
trast, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ fig- 
ure of $6,960 is based on an actual mar- 
ket basket of goods needed for an ade- 
quate life. The BLS figure comes much 
nearer to defining the true extent of pov- 
erty in this Nation than the commonly 
accepted “poverty line” indicator. The 
Senate in passing child developments leg- 
islation last year in S. 2007 used the BLS 
figures to establish the level for free child 
care services. I am pleased to welcome 
the administration to the ranks of those 
who recognize that these figures are 
sound. 

Last summer, we had the privilege of 
welcoming the administration to our 
ranks in support of the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act which the President had 
strongly opposed during the winter and 
spring of 1971. 

It is clear, if we are to provide an 
adequate supply of jobs at decent wages 
to all Americans, that the Government 
must undertake direct job-creation ef- 
forts. We must continue the beginning 
we have made. Thus, we have the bill I 
join in introducing today with Senator 
MOonpDaALE to extend the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act. 

However, important as emergency em- 
ployment jobs are, I do not believe that 
they are enough. It is time to move be- 
yond “transitional” programs and to be- 
gin seriously to consider ways of provid- 
ing decent jobs at decent pay for all 
Americans who seek work. 

Thus, I will introduce within the next 
few weeks a bill to establish a continuing 
nationwide public service employment 
program, regardless of national or re- 
gional unemployment rates. The pro- 
gram I propose would be similar in struc- 
ture to that which the Senate passed in 
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September 1970, as part of the Em- 
ployment and Training Opportunities 
Act of 1970. 

The bill would authorize spending $10 
billion, enough for more than 1.25 mil- 
lion jobs. These jobs are needed if the 
Nation is to achieve full employment. We 
now have 5.2 million unemployed. And 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures, there are at least another 788,000 
discouraged workers, men who are not 
seeking work because they despair of 
finding it. This is a real unemploy- 
ment total of 6 million persons, Add to 
that the 13.7 million Americans working 
for substandard wages, and we have the 
enormous dimension of the need—almost 
20 million decent jobs. This lack of em- 
ployment opportunities affects 72 million 
Americans, taking into accounts the 3.6 
person average family. One and a quarter 
million jobs would hardly be an overre- 
action to this great need, 

During 1971, average unemployment 
for all male workers 20 and over was 
2,086,000. My legislation would provide 
help for many unemployed Americans. 
But for recent veterans the Federal Gov- 
ernment must carry a compelling respon- 
sibility. We have asked these men to risk 
their lives. At a time when they might 
have been learning the trades of peaceful 
commerce, we have required them to 
master the arts of war. My bill would 
provide special recognition of the unem- 
ployment problems of Vietnam era vet- 
erans by according them a preference 
for public service jobs. Most every vet- 
eran has received some military train- 
ing which should enhance his job skills. 
The Nation owes these men a quick tran- 
sition to a decent civilian job. 

Our experience with the Emergency 
Employment Act indicates that jobs cost 
an average of $7,200 each under that 
program. However, that bill is very re- 
strictive, providing little funding for 
training or for administration. A contin- 
uing program would require funds for 
training, administration—kept to a mini- 
mum necessary—tools, and light equip- 
ment. 

Where would the money come from? 
In my opinion, full employment is this 
Nation’s only hope if we are to avoid a 
society divided between the working citi- 
zens and a permanent welfare class. We 
cannot afford continued, everlasting 
high rates of unemployment. It is not 
a question of affording jobs. We cannot 
afford high unemployment. 

The Nation needs full employment a 
good deal more than it needs a $6.3 bil- 
lion increase in the already swollen de- 
fense budget. We have cut costs in Viet- 
nam from a recent high of $29 billion 
a year ago to perhaps as little as $8 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1973 budget. That 
money could be much better used meet- 
ing our public needs than lost in the 
labyrinth of the Pentagon budget. 

Under my bill the employment pro- 
gram would be designed and controlled 
at the local level, but 90 percent of the 
funds would come from the Federal 
Government. Cities and counties of 50,000 
population would organize public serv- 
ice employment councils, representing 
government, business, labor, poverty or- 
ganizations, veterans, schools, and pri- 
vate service groups. 
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The council would inventory public 
service and economic development needs, 
establish priorities and design programs. 
Mayors, county executives and other eli- 
gible sponsors would file the applications 
for Federal funds to operate programs, 

Federal standards would seek to insure 
that programs were: well designed and 
planned; provide special preferences for 
Vietnam-era veterans and persons on 
welfare; provide equitable treatment for 
significant population groups, such as 
the disadvantaged, blacks, chicanos, In- 
dians, older workers and youth; provide 
for job redesign and civil service reform 
to assure that entry and advancement in 
civil service are based on true merit and 
not on arbitrary standards and tests; and 
paid the minimum wage, $1.60, or the 
prevailing wage, whichever is higher. 

Under my bill, public service jobs could 
be carried out not only by governmental 
units, but also through such organiza- 
tions as community action agencies, 
community development corporations, 
United Fund agencies and other private 
organizations. 

The bill will differ substantially from 
the Emergency Employment Act. 

It will not be transitional. The Emer- 
gency Employment Act would end when 
national unemployment fell below 4.5 
percent. But 4.5 percent is not full em- 
ployment. Even 4 percent is too high. In 
any event, with the national rate down to 
some acceptable level, in pockets of pov- 
erty we would still be faced with destruc- 
tively high levels of unemployment. What 
is needed is a continuing program of pub- 
lic service jobs. 

For individuals, however, every effort 
would be made to move them from fed- 
erally subsidized jobs into permanent 
jobs in the civil service or appropriate 
employment in the private sector. Nor- 
mal turnover in public payroll jobs should 
make it possible for most of those hired 
on public payrolls under this act to move 
on to unsubsidized jobs. For others, the 
expansion of economic activities in their 
communities, in part stimulated by this 
legislation, will afford new job oppor- 
tunities in the private sector. 

This bill will be more like the section 6 
program in the Emergency Employment 
Act that provides funds for areas with 6 
percent or higher unemployment even 
after the national EEA program ends. 
The Labor Department has identified 
over 700 areas with such high and unac- 
ceptable levels of unemployment in the 
Nation. 

Is the proposal realistic? 

Two years ago, many did not take us 
seriously when Senator NELSON, chair- 
man of the Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty Subcommittee and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee proposed a 
modest public service employment pro- 
gram as part of the comprehensive man- 
power legislation then being considered. 
In fact, the President vetoed that legis- 
lation after it had passed Congress. But 
within 6 months Congress had enacted 
an even larger, though still modest, pub- 
lic service employment program, and 
the President signed it into law. Many 
months have passed. Various policies 
have been launched and tested. Yet we 
are still afflicted with an average unem- 
ployment rate of 6 percent. 
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And, as I have pointed out, the admin- 
istration’s latest pronouncements reveal 
a dawning understanding of the need for 
new employment strategies. 

President Nixon is not an inflexible 
man. The President astonished the Na- 
tion by reversing lifetime policies and 
announcing his trip to Peking. In his 
search for peace, he surprised the Nation 
by abandoning long-held views to em- 
brace Keynesian economics in order to 
deal with the recession, It is not incon- 
ceivable that he will startle the Nation 
by reversing lifetime policies and decid- 
ing to support large-scale public service 
employment as the way to really deal 
with unemployment. 

Many questions remain to be answered. 

How much stimulation to State and 
local economies can we expect from a 
great local expansion of public service 
employment opportunities? In other 
words, what will be the multiplier effect 
in terms of job creation of providing 
funds for one and a quarter million new 
jobs? 

What is the proper mix of jobs on 
public payrolls and jobs with private 
agencies carrying out public service em- 
ployment programs? 

What percentage of the jobs ought to 
be allocated to teenagers, middle-aged 
and older workers, minority groups, mi- 
grants, those on welfare, and other espe- 
cially hard-hit groups? 

How can we best insure more move- 
ment of workers from public service em- 
ployment jobs onto unsubsidized em- 
ployment? 

How can a major public service em- 
ployment policy fit into larger national 
economic planning efforts? 

We hope that experience with the 
Emergency Employment Act and hear- 
ings in the bill we introduce today and 
the measure I will shortly introduce will 
provide answers to these and other ques- 
tions that remain to be answered. 

However, the need for more public serv- 
ices and the need for more jobs is desper- 
ate. The need is now. The time to act is 
now. 

America’s promise of democracy, equal- 
ity before the law, and economic oppor- 
tunity is not a promise for only some of 
its citizens. It is the promise of hope and 
opportunity for all. 

Mr. President, for too long we have 
relied upon the vast natural resources 
of the country and the autonomous 
workings of the economy to meet our ob- 
ligations for providing adequate employ- 
ment opportunity. Just as today we are 
debating the merits of strengthening 
Federal Government powers to strike out 
against job discrimination, we can no 
longer continue to avoid our responsi- 
bility to provide enough jobs. 

To continue to rely on prescriptions 
of the past will be to divide this Nation 
into the separate worlds of the jobless, 
employed, and the satisfied, on the one 
hand, and the jobless and the resentful 
on the other. It is long past the time 
when we must develop remedies equal to 
the seriousness of the problem. It is time 
for a true full employment strategy for 
the Nation. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3093. A bill to amend Section 1039 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
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(relating to certain sales of low-income 
housing projects). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 section 1039 re- 
lating to sales of low-income housing 
projects was added to the Internal Re- 
venue Code. The purpose of this section 
is to provide for nonrecognition of gain 
if a “qualified housing project” is sold by 
a taxpayer and within a certain specified 
period the taxpayer constructs or acquires 
another qualified housing project. The 
term “qualified housing project” was de- 
fined as one in which a mortgage is in- 
sured under section 221(d)(3) or 236 
of the National Housing Act and which 
is limited as to rate of return on in- 
vestments and as to rentals charged for 
units in the project. 

This section allows an initial inves- 
tor in a federally assisted housing proj- 
ect to sell the property to the occupants 
or to a tax-exempt organization man- 
aging the property without paying tax 
on any gain that might be involved in 
the transaction. This would allow private 
developers to construct housing and turn 
it over to nonprofit groups or to tenants 
for their use. 

At the time the Tax Reform Act was 
passed by the Senate I offered an amend- 
ment, which was accepted on the Sen- 
ate floor by the managers of the bill, to 
apply section 1039 to State and local pro- 
grams which contained the same con- 
trols as the Federal programs, and which 
would be approved by HUD. My amend- 
ment was deleted in conference and did 
not become law. 

I believe that this tax incentive should 
be extended to housing under State or 
local programs which are assimilated to 
the Federal program and which are 
based upon guaranteed mortgages, direct 
loans or which operate through tax abate- 
ment. In New York State this would ap- 
ply to programs such as those operated 
by the State urban development cor- 
poration and the State Mitchell-Lama 
program. According to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development ap- 
proximately 19 other States beside New 
York have enacted legislation establish- 
ing viable State assisted housing pro- 
grams. Under my bill State programs 
would be eligible for the same preferen- 
tial tax treatment in section 1039, which 
is now granted to the Federal programs. 
I believe that this would further en- 
courage the development of housing for 
low- and moderate-income persons. 
Much greater use could be made of sec- 
tion 1039 than is presently being done. 

I have written to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Treasury Department asking them 
to comment on this legislation and both 
have indicated that the extension of sec- 
tion 1039 to State and local programs 
would be a desirable step. I! would hope 
that this legislation could be enacted as 
soon as possible so that greater use could 
be made of section 1039. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ters to the Treasury Department and 
HUD, together with their replies be 
placed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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NovEMBER 19, 1971. 
Hon, GEORGE W. ROMNEY, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Tax Reform Act 
of 1969 as enacted into law contained a pro- 
vision allowing for nonrecognition of gain 
to the initial investor in a housing project 
insured under Section 221(d)(3) of Section 
236 where the properties are sold to the oc- 
cupants or a tax-exempt organization manag- 
ing the property, but only to the extent that 
the investor reinvests the sale proceeds in 
other similar housing. 

At the time this legislation was considered 
in the Senate I offered an amendment to ex- 
tend this favorable tax treatment to projects 
which are insured under state or local pro- 
grams which have been certified by the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
to be in accord with the standards used in 
approving the sale or disposition of a quali- 
fied housing project under federal programs. 
Unfortunately this amendment was deleted 
in the Conference Committee and did not be- 
come law. 

I am planning to submit the amendment 
again on the pending tax legislation since 
many states, like New York State, now have 
responsible state programs for low and mod- 
erate income housing. I believe it is essen- 
tial to extend Section 1039 to these state- 
assisted programs so that tt can work more 
effectively. 

I would appreciate your comments as to the 
merits of my amendment and any other sug- 
gestions you might have on the matter. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 

Jacos K. JAVITS. 
THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 

Washington, D.C., December 9, 1971. 
Hon. JACOB K, JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Jack: This letter is in response to 
your letter of inquiry of November 19, 1971, 
regarding a proposed amendment to Section 
1039 of the Internal Revenue Code. I appre- 
ciate your desire to obtain our opinion prior 
to the introduction of such a measure. 

At the present time the Department “‘certi- 
fies” state and local programs for the purpose 
of qualifying them to receive interest sub- 
sidy payments under Section 236(b) of the 
National Housing Act. Our certification for 
that purpose does not include any review of 
the standards used in approving the sale or 
disposition of a qualified housing project. 
Perhaps the legislation should call for a 
separate certification by the Department to 
the Internal Revenue Service of the fact that 
the standards used by the state and local 
program in question for such purposes are in 
accord with the standards used under Federal 
programs. 

I certainly agree that the extension of Sec- 
tion 1039 to the state and local programs, 
where they qualify, would be in our interests 
in assisting the growth of those programs, I 
would also like to suggest that you consider 
a further extension of Section 1039 to in- 
clude non-profit sponsors, 

I appreciate your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
/s/ George 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1971. 
Mr. JOHN B. CHAPOTON, 
Taz Legislative Counsel Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHapoton: The Tax Reform Act 
of 1969 which is now Section 1039 in the 
Internal Revenue Code which allows for 
nonrecognition of gain to the initial investor 
in a housing project insured under Section 
221(d)(3) or Section 236 of the National 
Housing Act where the properties are sold to 
the occupants or a tax-exempt organization 
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managing the property, but only to the ex- 
tent that the investor reinvests the sale pro- 
ceeds in other similar housing. 

At the time this legislation was considered 
in the Senate I offered an amendment to 
extend this favorable tax treatment to proj- 
ects which are insured under state or local 
programs which have been certified by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
to be in accord with the standards used in 
approving the sale or disposition of a quali- 
fied housing project under federal programs. 
Unfortunately this amendment did not be- 
come law. 

I am planning to submit the amendment 
again this year to an appropriate tax bill 
since many states, like New York State, now 
have responsible state programs for low and 
moderate income housing. I believe it is es- 
sential to extend Section 1039 to these state- 
assisted programs so that it can work more 
effectively. 

I would appreciate your comments as to 
the merits of my amendment and any other 
suggestions you might have on the matter. 
I am enclosing a copy of the amendment 
language for your review. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K, Javits. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D.C., December 10, 1971. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is in response 
to your letter of November 22, 1971, in re- 
spect to a proposed amendment to section 
1039 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 1039 generally provides for non- 
recognition of the gain realized on the sale 
of a “qualified housing project” to the ex- 
tent the proceeds are reinvested in another 
qualified housing project. Under section 1039 
(b) a “qualified housing project” is a project 
with respect to which the owner is limited 
as to the rate of return and limited to rate 
of occupancy charges; and with respect to 
which a mortgage is insured under section 
221(d)(3) or section 236 of the National 
Housing Act. Thus, section 1039 is presently 
limited to Federally-sponsored housing 
projects. 

Your amendment would extend section 
1039 to apply to state or local housing proj- 
ects which have been certified, under stand- 
ards approved by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, as being compara- 
ble to qualified housing projects under Fed- 
eral programs, A similar amendment to the 
Tax Reform Act was introduced in 1969, but 
did not become law. 

I agree that there is no meaningful dis- 
tinction between housing projects sponsored 
under Federal programs and similar housing 
projects sponsored under state and local 
programs. In either case, the statute is pri- 
marily concerned that the project have a 
limited rate of return and that rental or 
occupancy charges also be limited. Where a 
state or local program meets these con- 
ditions, and where the program has been 
certified in accordance with standards ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development as being consistent with 
the standards applied under the Federal pro- 
grams, I can see no objection to extending 
the benefits of section 1039. 

Section (b) of the proposed amendment 
would make these changes apply to “taxable 
years” beginning after December 31, 1971. 
Since section 1039 itself applies to “dispo- 
sitions” of qualified housing projects after 
the effective date, you may wish to revise 
section (b) of your amendment to apply to 
dispositions after the date of enactment of 
the amendment. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. CHAPOTON, 
Taz Legislative Counsel. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself 
and Mr. Curtis) (by request): 

S. 3094. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research and 
development, construction of facilities, 
and research and program management, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) by request, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp together 
with a letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion and a sectional analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill, 
letter, and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 3094 
A bill to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Apollo, $128,700,000; 

(2) Space filght operations, $1,094,200,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $1,500,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $156,600,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$321,200,000; 

(6) Launch vehicle procurement, $191,- 
600,000; 

(7) Space applications, $194,700,000; 

(8) Aeronautical research and technology, 
$163 440,000; 

(9) Space research and technology, $64,- 
760,000; 

(10) Nuclear power and propulsion, $21,- 
100,000; 

(11) Tracking and data acquisition, $259,- 
100,000; 

(12) Technology utilization, $4,000,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, as follows: 

(1) Rehabilitation and modification of 
aeronautical, airborne science and support 
facilities, Ames Research Center, $1,065,000; 

(2) Rehabilitation of Unitary Plan wind 
tunnel model supports, control systems, and 
model preparation areas, Ames Research 
Center, $760,000; 

(3) Rehabilitation and modification of 
utility systems, Goddard Space Flight Center, 
$590,000; 

(4) Rehabilitation and modification of 
roadway system, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
$610,000; 

(5) Modifications of, and additions to, 
spacecraft assembly facilities, Kennedy Space 
Center, $3,100,000; 

(6) Modification of Titan Centaur facili- 
ties, Kennedy Space Center, $2,040,000; 

(7) Rehabilitation of full scale wind tun- 
nel, Langley Research Center, $2,465,000; 

(8) Modification of central air supply sys- 
tem, Langley Research Center, $1,175,000; 

(9) Environmental modifications for util- 
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ity operations, Langley Research Center, 
$650,000; 

(10) Modification of high temperature and 
high pressure turbine and combustor re- 
search facility, Lewis Research Center, 
$9,710,000; 

(11) Modification of fire protection sys- 
tem, Manned Spacecraft Center, $585,000; 

(12) Warehouse replacement, Wallops Sta- 
tion, $350,000; 

(13) Space Shuttle facilities at various 
locations, $27,900,000; 

(14) Rehabilitation and modification of 
facilities at various locations, not in excess 
of $500,000 per project, $11,580,000; 

(15) Minor construction of new facilities 
and additions to existing facilities at various 
locations, not in excess of $250,000 per proj- 
ect, $1,720,000; 

(16) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $8,000,000. 

(c) For “Research and program manage- 
ment,” $700,800,000. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection 1(g), appropriations for “Re- 
search and development’? may be used (1) 
for any items of a capital nature (other than 
acquisition of land) which may be required 
at locations other than installations of the 
Administration for the performance of re- 
search and development contracts, and (2) 
for grants to nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, or to nonprofit organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research, for purchase or construc- 
tion of additional research facilities; and 
title to such facilities shall be vested in the 
United States unless the Administrator de- 
termines that the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities will best be 
served by vesting title in any such grantee 
institution or organization. Each such grant 
shall be made under such conditions as the 
Administrator shall determine to be required 
to insure that the United States will receive 
therefrom benefit adequate to justify the 
making of that grant. None of the funds 
appropriated for “Research and develop- 
ment” pursuant to this Act may be used in 
accordance with this subsection for the con- 
struction of any major facility, the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Admin- 
istrator or his designee has notified the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate of the nature, location, and estimated 
cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Construc- 
tion of facilities” may remain available with- 
out fiscal year limitation, and (2) mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Research and program manage- 
ment” appropriation for periods not in ex- 
cess of twelve months beginning at any time 
during the fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

(g) Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsections 1(a) and 1(c), not in excess of 
$10,000 for each project, including collateral 
equipment, may be used for construction 
of new facilities and additions to existing 
facilities, and not in excess of $25,000 for 
each project, including collateral equipment, 
may be used for rehabilitation or modifica- 
tion of facilities: Provided, That of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to subsection 1(a), 
not in excess of $250,000 for each project, 
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including collateral equipment, may be used 
for any of the foregoing for unforeseen pro- 
grammatic needs. 

(h) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
may be used for grants to any nonprofit in- 
stitution of higher learning unless the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee determines at 
the time of the grant that recruiting per- 
sonnel of any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States are not being barred from the 
premises or property of such institution ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not apply if 
the Administrator or his designee determines 
that the grant is a continuation or renewal 
of a previous grant to such institution which 
is likely to make a significant contribution 
to the aeronautical and space activities of 
the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall furnish to the Administrator or his 
designee within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act and each January 30 
and June 30 thereafter the names of any 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
which the Secretary of Defense determines 
on the date of each such report are barring 
such recruiting personnel from premises or 
property of any such institution. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1) through (15), inclusive, of 
subsection 1(b) may, in the discretion of the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, be varied upward 
5 per centum to meet unusual cost varia- 
tions, but the total cost of all work author- 
ized under such paragraphs shall not exceed 
the total of the amounts specified in such 
paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection l(a) hereof may be trans- 
ferred to the “Construction of facilities” ap- 
propriation, and, when so transferred, to- 
gether with $10,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection 1(b) hereof 
(other than funds appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (16) of such subsection) shall be 
available for expenditure to construct, ex- 
pand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations at any location (including loca- 
tions specified in subsection 1(b)), if (1) 
the Administrator determines such action to 
be necessary because of changes in the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities or new scientific or engineering de- 
velopments, and (2) he determines that de- 
ferral of such action until the enactment of 
the next Authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with the interest of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities. These 
funds so made available may be expended to 
acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment. No 
portion of such sums may be obligated for 
expenditure or expended to construct, ex- 
pand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations unless (A) a period of thirty days 
has passed after the Administrator or his 
designee has transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
President of the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate a written report containing a full and 
complete statement concerning (1) the na- 
ture of such construction, expansion, or mod- 
ification, (2) the cost thereof including the 
cost of any real estate action pertaining 
thereto, and (3) the reason why such con- 
struction, expansion, or modification is nec- 
essary in the national interest, or (B) each 
such committee before the expiration of such 
period has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 
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Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections 1(a) and 
1(c),and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, unless (A) a period 
of thirty days has passed after the receipt 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate and 
each such committee of notice given by the 
Administrator or his designee containing a 
full and complete statement of the action 
proposed to be taken and the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of such 
proposed action, or (B) each such committee 
before the expiration of such period has 
transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the national interest that considera- 
tion be given to geographical distribution of 
Federal research funds whenever feasible, 
and that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and devel- 
opment funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. (a) If an institution of higher edu- 
cation determines, after affording notice and 
opportunity for hearing to an individual at- 
tending, or employed by, such institution, 
that such individual has been convicted by 
any court of record of any crime which was 
committed after the date of enactment of 
this Act and which involved the use of (or 
assistance to others in the use of) force, dis- 
ruption, or the seizure of property under 
control of any institution of higher educa- 
tion to prevent officials or students in such 
institution from engaging in their duties or 
pursuing their studies, and that such crime 
was of a serious nature and contributed to 
a substantial disruption of the administra- 
tion of the institution with respect to which 
such crime was committed, then the institu- 
tion which such individual attends, or is 
employed by, shall deny for a period of two 
years any further payment to, or for the 
direct benefit of, such individual under any 
of the programs authorized by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, the funds 
for which are authorized pursuant to this 
Act. If an institution denies an individual 
assistance under the authority of the pre- 
ceding sentence of this subsection, then any 
institution which such individual subse- 
quently attends shall deny for the remainder 
of the two-year period any further payment 
to or for the direct benefit of, such individual 
under any of the programs authorized by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
the funds for which are authorized pursuant 
to this Act. 

(b) If an institution of higher education 
determines after affording notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to an Individual at- 
tending, or employed by, such institution, 
that such individual has willfully refused 
to obey a lawful regulation or order of such 
institution after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and that such refusal was of a 
serious nature and contributed to a substan- 
tial disruption of the administration of such 
institution, then such institution shal] deny, 
for a period of two years, any further pay- 
ment to, or for the direct benefit of, such 
individual under any of the programs au- 
thorized by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, the funds for which are 
authorized pursuant to this Act. 
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(c) (1) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any institution of higher 
education from refusing to award, continue, 
or extend any financial assistance under any 
such Act to any individual because of any 
misconduct which in its judgment bears 
adversely on his fitness for such assistance. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting or prejudicing the rights 
and prerogatives of any institution of higher 
education to institute and carry out an in- 
dependent, disciplinary proceeding pursuant 
to existing authority, practice, and law. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the freedom of any student 
to verbal expression of individual views or 
opinions. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1973.” 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1972. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: Submitted herewith 
is a draft of a bill, “To authorize appropri- 
ations to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research and de- 
velopment, construction of facilities, and 
research and program management, and for 
other purposes,” together with the sectional 
analysis thereof. It is submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate pursuant to Rule VII 
of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Section 4 of the Act of June 15, 1959, 73 
Stat. 73, 75 (42 U.S.C. 2460), provides that 
no appropriation may be made to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
unless previously authorized by legislation. 
It is the purpose of the enclosed bill to pro- 
vide such requisite authorization in the 
amounts and for the purposes recommended 
by the President in the Budget of the United 
States Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. The bill would authorize ap- 
propriations totaling $%3,379,000,000 to be 
made to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration as follows: 

(1) for “Research and Development” 
amounts totaling $2,600,900,000; (2) for 
“Construction of facilities” amounts totaling 
$77,300,000 and (3) for “Research ana pro- 
gram management,” $700,800,000. 

The enclosed draft bill follows the format 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act, 1972 (Pub- 
lic Law 92-68), except for the omission of 
section 7 of that Act, which section is perma- 
nent law, having amended the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958. However, the 
bill does differ in substance from the prior 
Act in several respects. First, subsections 1 
(a), 1(b) and 1(c), which would provide the 
authorization to appropriate for the three 
NASA appropriations, differ in the dollar 
amounts and the “Construction of facilities” 
projects for which authorization to appropri- 
ate is requested. 

Second, subsection 1(a) contains a nu- 
merical realignment of the program line 
items related to the activities of the former 
Office of Space Science and Applications, so 
that all of the program line items related 
to the new Office of Space Science are grouped 
together. To this end, the program line item 
“Launch vehicle procurement” precedes 
(rather than follows, as in the prior Act) 
the “Space applications” program line item. 
This latter line item relates to the program 
activities of the new Office of Applications. 

Third, subsection 1(b) contains two line 
items covering minor construction and re- 
habilitation and modification of facilities 
which relate to classes of activity (delimited 
as hereinafter discussed) to some extent cov- 
ered within the authorizations for subsec- 
tions 1(a) and 1(c) in prior years. 
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Fourth, subsection 1(c) omits the limita- 
tion contained in the prior year’s Act on 
the amount available for personnel and re- 
lated costs. Such limitation is deemed un- 
necessary for the fiscal year starting July 1, 
1972. 

Fifth, there are changes in statutory lan- 
guage related to the implementation of cer- 
tain of the recommendations of the NASA 
Facilities Management Review Committee 
which I have approved. Copies of this Com- 
mittee’s report have previously been fur- 
nished to the respective Congressional Com- 
mittees having cognizance over legislation 
and appropriations for NASA. The changes 
in statutory language consist of (1) the line 
items in subsection 1(b) covering limited 
construction and rehabilitation and modifi- 
cation activities, alluded to above; (2) the 
addition of language to subsection 1(d) 
clarifying that such provision relates to 
items of a capital nature, particularly facili- 
ties, at locations other than NASA installa- 
tions; and (3) an overall revision to the lan- 
guage of subsetcion 1(g) which has the effect 
of restricting the use of “Research and de- 
velopment” and “Research and program man- 
agement” funds for certain facilities pur- 
poses. 

The report of the NASA Facilities Man- 
agement Review Committee previously al- 
luded to make several recommendations of 
a fundamental nature, each of which I have 
approved. As indicated above, certain lim- 
ited changes to the statutory language were 
required to implement them; however, their 
main impact is to be found in a revised ap- 
proach to the management of NASA’s fa- 
cilities activities. The NASA budget, which 
would be implemented by the proposed bill, 
is structured in accordance with such ap- 
proach, the principal points of which, as 
related to the changes in statutory language, 
are as follows. 

One major area dealt with by the Com- 
mittee involves the method of presenting 
for approval facilities projects (i.e., all proj- 
ects involving the acquisition of new, or the 
enhancement of existing, facilities consist- 
ing of real property and equipment con- 
nected therewith). All such projects com- 
prehended within the instant proposed bill 
have been presented—and any other such 
projects proposed after the date of enact- 
ment of the NASA Authorization Act, 1973 
(without regard to the fiscal year during 
which the funds therefor became, or be- 
come, available), will be presented—for ap- 
proval and ultimate funding under a full 
disclosure concept. That is, all elements re- 
quired for the initial stated operational use 
of that facility, whether construction or 
equipment, will be fully disclosed to the 
extent that each of these elements has been 
or can be identified and quantified and esti- 
mates prepared therefor. (To the extent that 
elements can be identified but not quan- 
tified, and/or meaningful estimates cannot 
be prepared therefor, this also will be dis- 
closed.) However, for purposes of funding 
under the applicable facilities authorities, 
only those elements constituting actual con- 
struction trades activity (ie. “brick and 
mortar”), together with collateral equipment 
(i.e., equipment which is an inherent part of 
the structure, or is built in, or is large and 
substantially affixed to the structure) will 
be considered a part of the facility project. 
All other equipment, while it is to be dis- 
closed as being related to the facilities proj- 
ect, will, nevertheless, be funded from sources 
otherwise available therefor. Also, greater 
emphasis than has been accorded in the past 
will be given to identifying the funding 
source for all equipment. 

The above concept is not directly reflected 
in the enclosed draft bill other than by the 
term “collateral equipment” in subsections 
1(d) and 1(g), which would take on the 
redefined meaning described above. However, 
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the concept is followed in the NASA Budget 
which the enclosed draft bill would im- 
plement. 

An additional recommendation of the 
Facilities Management Review Committee, 
which is also reflected in the enclosed draft 
bill, is that any facilities project (defined as 
above), the estimated cost of which at the 
time of approval is above a very minimal 
level (i.e., $10,000 for construction of new, 
or additions to existing, facilities, and 
$25,000 for rehabilitation or modification of 
facilities) will be funded from the “Con- 
struction of facilities’ appropriation; pro- 
vided, however, that a project required to 
satisfy unforeseen programmatic needs, the 
estimated cost of which project at the time 
of approval does not exceed $250,000, will 
continue to be funded from the “Research 
and development” appropriation. Projects 
involving maintenance or repair of facilities 
will continue to be funded from the “Re- 
search and development” and “Research and 
program management” appropriations with- 
out a per project dollar limitation. 

The implementation of this second major 
recommendation is evidenced (1) by sub- 
section 1(g) of the enclosed draft bill; and 
(2) by the language of the three NASA 
appropriations as recommended by the 
President in the Appendix to the Budget of 
the United States Government, 1973. The en- 
closed draft bill would further provide for 
two line items under the “Construction of 
facilities” head covering (a) the construc- 
tion of new, and additions to existing, facili- 
ties, the estimated cost of which (including 
collateral equipment) is not in excess of 
$500,000 for each project at the time of ap- 
proval; and (b) the rehabilitation and modi- 
fication of facilities, the estimated cost of 
which (including collateral equipment) is 
not in excess of $500,000 for each project at 
the time of approval. Any project for these 
purposes, the estimated cost of which ex- 
ceeds the applicable project limitation, 
would be separately stated as a budget line 
item and justified as such, 

It will be noted that under subsection 
1(g), revised in accordance with the above, 
“Research and development” funds would 
continue to be legally available for facility 
projects, required to satisfy unforeseen 
programmatic needs at NASA installations 
and other locations, the estimated cost of 
which projects, including collateral equip- 
ment, does not at the time of approval ex- 
ceed $250,000. Any unforeseen requirement, 
the estimated cost of which exceeds the 
stated amount, would be funded from the 
“Construction of facilities” appropriation 
using, where necessary and appropriate, one 
of the statutory flexibility provisions (unless, 
of course, it is fundable under the provisions 
of subsection 1(d)). 

It will also be noted that subsection 1(d) 
has been revised so as to clarify that the use 
of “Research and development” funds there- 
under for items of a capital nature is limited 
to locations other than NASA installations, 
and that the reporting requirement, which 
is a part of such subsection, relates only to 
construction of a major facility in accord- 
ance with the subsection. 

It will be noted further that none of the 
specific flexibility provisions included in 
prior NASA Authorization Acts has been sub- 
stantively affected by any of the foregoing. 
It is NASA's view that such flexibility pro- 
visions are essential to NASA’s dynamic and 
evolving research and development activity. 

Where required by section 102(2)(C) of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 (42 U.S.C. 4332(2) (C)), environmental 
impact statements covering NASA installa- 
tions and the programs to be funded in 
fiscal year 1973 have been furnished to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration recommends that the enclosed 
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bill be enacted. The Office of Management 
and Budget advises that such enactment 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES C. FLETCHER, 
Administrator. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


[Of a bill to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other 
purposes. | 

SECTION 1 

Subsections (a), (b), and (c) would au- 
thorize to be appropriated to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration funds, 
in the total amount of $3,379,000,000, as fol- 
lows: (a) for “Research and development,” a 
total of 12 program line items aggregating 
the sum of $2,600,900,000; (b) for “Construc- 
tion of facilities,” a total of sixteen line items 
aggregating the sum of $77,300,000; and, (c) 
for “Research and program management,” 
$700,800,000. 

Subsection 1(d) would authorize the use 
of appropriations for “Research and devel- 
opment” without regard to the provisions of 
subsection 1(g) for: (1) items of a capital 
nature (other than the acquisition of land) 
required at locations other than NASA in- 
stallations for the performance of research 
and development contracts; and (2) grants 
to nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or to nonprofit organizations whose primary 
purpose is the conduct of scientific research, 
for purchase or construction of additional 
research facilities. Title to such facilities 
shall be vested in the United States unless 
the Administrator determines that the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities will best be served by vesting title in 
any such grantee institution or organization. 
Moreover, each such grant shall be made 
under such conditions as the Administrator 
shall find necessary to insure that the United 
States will receive benefit therefrom adequate 
too justify the making of that grant. 

In either case no funds may be used for 
the construction of a facility in accordance 
with the subsection the estimated cost of 
which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $250,000, unless the Administrator noti- 
fies the Speaker of the House, the President 
of the Senate and the specified committees 
of the Congress of the nature, location, and 
estimated cost of such facility. 

Subsection 1(e) would provide that, when 
so specified in an appropriation Act, (1) any 
amount appropriated for “Research and 
development” or for “Construction of facili- 
ties” may remain available without fiscal year 
limitation, and (2) contracts for mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities and support 
services may be entered into under the “Re- 
Search and program management” appro- 
priation for periods not in excess of twelve 
months beginning at any time during the 
fiscal year. 

Subsection 1(f) would authorize the use of 
not to exceed $35,000 of “Research and pro- 
gram management” appropriation funds for 
scientific consultations or extraordinary ex- 
penses, including representation and official 
entertainment expenses, upon the authority 
of the Administrator, whose determination 
shall be final and conclusive. 

Subsection 1(g) would provide that of the 
funds appropriated for “Research and devel- 
opment” and “Research and program man- 
agement,” not in excess of $10,000 per project 
(including collateral equipment) may be 
used for construction of new, or additions 
to existing facilities, and not in excess of 
$25,000 per project (including collateral 
equipment) may be used for rehabilitation or 
modification of, existing facilities; however, 
of the funds appropriated for "Research and 
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development,” not in excess of $250,000 per 
project (including collateral equipment) 
may be used for construction of new fa- 
cilities or additions to, or rehabilitation or 
modification of, existing facilities required 
for unforeseen programmatic needs. 

Subsection 1(h) would provide that no 
part of the funds appropriated for “Research 
and development” may be used for grants 
to any nonprofit institution of higher learn- 
ing unless the Administrator determines that 
recruiting personnel of any of the Armed 
Forces are not being barred from the prem- 
ises or property of such institution. Sub- 
section 1(h) would not apply if the Admin- 
istrator determines that the grant is a con- 
tinuation or renewal of a previous grant to 
such institution which is likely to make a 
significant contribution to the aeronautical 
and space activities of the United States. The 
Secretary of Defense would be required to 
furnish to the Administrator on the dates 
prescribed the names of any nonprofit insti- 
tions of high learning which the Secretary 
of Defense determines are barring such re- 
cruiting personnel from premises or prop- 
erty of any such institution. 


SECTION 2 


Section 2 would authorize the 5 per centum 
upward variation of any of the sums author- 
ized for the “Construction of facilities” line 
items (other than facility planning and de- 
sign) when, in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, this is needed to meet unusual cost 
variations, However, the total cost of all work 
authorized under these line items may not 
exceed the total sum authorized for “Con- 
struction of facilities” under subsection 1(b), 
paragraphs (1) through (15). 

SECTION 3 


Section 3 would provide that not more 
than one-half of 1 per centum of the funds 
appropriated for “Research and develop- 
ment” may be transferred to the “Construc- 
tion of facilities” appropriation and, when so 
transferred, together with $10,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated for “Construction of fa- 
cilities,” shall be available for the construc- 
tion of facilities and land acquisition at any 
location if (1) the Administrator determines 
that such action is necessary because of 
changes in the space program or new scien- 
tific or engineering developments, and (2) 
that deferral of such action until the next 
authorization Act is enacted would be in- 
consistent with the interest of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities. However, 
no such funds may be obligated until 30 days 
have passed after the Administrator or his 
designee has transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House, the President of the Senate and 
the specified committees of Congress a writ- 
ten report containing a description of the 
project, its cost, and the reason why such 
project is necessary in the national interest, 
or each such committee before the expiration 
of such 30-day period has notified the Ad- 
ministrator that no objection to the proposed 
action will be made. 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 would provide that, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics or the Senate Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences; 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by subsections 1(a) 
and 1(c); and, 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of 30 days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the 
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House, the President of the Senate and each 
such committee of notice given by the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee containing a full 
and complete statement of the action pro- 
posed to be taken and the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of such 
proposed action, or (B) each such committee 
before the expiration of such period has 
transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 would express the sense of the 
Congress that it is in the national interest 
that consideration be given to geographical 
distribution of Federal research funds when- 
ever feasible and that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration should ex- 
plore ways and means of distributing its 
research and development funds whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION 6 


Subsection 6(a) would provide that if an 
institution of higher education determines, 
after affording notice and opportunity for 
hearing to an individual attending, or em- 
ployed by, such institution, that such in- 
dividual has been convicted by any court 
of record of any crime which was com- 
mitted after the date of enactment of the 
Act and which involved the use of (or assist- 
ance to others in the use of) force, dis- 
ruption, or the seizure of property under 
control of any institution of higher educa- 
tion to prevent officials or students from 
engaging in their duties or pursuing their 
studies, and that such crime was of a seri- 
ous nature and contributed to a substantial 
disruption of the administration of the in- 
stitution, then the institution would be 
required to deny for a period of two years 
any further payment to, or for the direct 
benefit of, such individual under any of the 
programs authorized by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, the funds for 
which are authorized pursuant to this Act. 
If an institution denies an individual assist- 
ance under the authority of the first sen- 
tence of subsection 6(a), then any institu- 
tion which such individual subsequently 
attends would be similarly required to deny 
for the remainder of the two-year period any 
further payment to, or for the direct bene- 
fit, of such Individual. 

Subsection 6(b) would provide that if an 
institution of higher education determines, 
after affording notice and opportunity for 
hearing to an individual attending, or em- 
ployed by, such institution, that such indi- 
vidual has willfully refused to obey a lawful 
regulation or order of such institution after 
the date of enactment of the Act, and that 
such refusal was of a serious nature and con- 
tributed to a substantial disruption of the 
administration of such institution, then such 
institution would be required to deny, for a 
period of two years, any further payment to, 
or for the direct benefit of, such individual 
under any of the programs authorized by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
the funds for which are authorized pursuant 
to the Act. 

“Bubsection 6(c)(1) would provide that 
nothing in the Act shall be construed to pro- 
hibit any institution of higher education 
from refusing to award, continue, or extend 
any financial assistance under any such Act 
to any individual because of any misconduct 
which in its Judgment bears adversely on his 
fitness for such assistance. 

Subsection 6(c)(2) would provide that 
nothing in section 6 shall be construed as 
limiting or prejudicing the rights and pre- 
rogatives of any institution of higher educa- 
tion to institute and carry out an independ- 
ent disciplinary proceeding pursuant to exist- 
ing authority, practice, and law. 

Subsection 6(c)(3) would provide that 
nothing in section 6 shall be construed to 
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limit the freedom of any student to verbal 
expression of individual views or opinions. 
SECTION 7 
Section 7 would provide that the Act may 
be cited as the “National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 
1973.” 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3095. A bill to amend title II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to ex- 
empt from certain provisions of such title 
motor vehicles used in carrying processed 
milk products. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

MILK PRODUCERS AND THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
October 1, I introduced legislation to 
clarify the confusion that has arisen un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act as to 
what dairy products shipments are ex- 
empt from the act. 

As I indicated at that time the ship- 
ment of buttermilk is not regulated by 
the act while the shipment of butter is 
regulated. Powdered milk is not regulated 
but condensed milk is regulated. I could 
give other examples. 

Today I am reintroducing this legis- 
lation in revised form. The bill makes it 
very clear that processed dairy products 
are exempt from the act. It is an im- 
provement over last year’s proposal, S. 
2635. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point: 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3095 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the second 
proviso in section 203(b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 303(b)(6)) is 
amended by inserting after “shall be deemed 
to include” the following: “products de- 
rived from the processing of milk, cream, 
skim milk, or whey into dairy products and”. 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. CANNON): 

S. 3096. A bill to convey to the Ely In- 
dian Colony the beneficial interest in 
certain Federal land. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Cannon, I introduce for appro- 
priate referral a bill to convey to the Ely, 
Nev., Indian Colony the beneficial in- 
terest in some 90 acres of land in White 
Pine County, Nev., to be used for the 
benefit of these native Americans. 

At the present time, the land available 
to this particular colony is less than 10 
acres. This was purchased in 1930 by the 
United States for Indian village purposes. 
It was contemplated at that time that it 
would be occupied by some five Indian 
families with a population of about 30. 

Today, the tribal membership is near 
100 and the need for additional land and 
facilities is urgent if this low-income 
minority group is to have the advantages 
that have accrued to their more pros- 
perous neighbors. 

Enactment of the legislation will make 
sufficient land available to take care of 
the tribal members and also permit them 
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to take advantage of programs that en- 
able these people to construct their own 
homes and provide sanitary facilities and 
living conditions that give them an op- 
portunity to enjoy the same type of liv- 
ing standards that are available to most 
of us. I trust that early approval from 
the administration and favorable com- 
mittee action will not be delayed. 

I ask unanimous consent that resolu- 
tion No. 71-E-2 of the governing body of 
the Ely Colony Council, dated November 
12, 1971, be included as a part of my 
statement at this time. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 71—E-2 
Resolution of the governing body of the 
Ely Colony Council 

Whereas, this organization is an Indian 
organization located in Ely, White Pine 
County, Nevada known as the Ely Colony 
Council, and 

Whereas, the Ely Indians need to acquire 
& suitable site for housing, and commercial 
development to enhance their economic op- 
portunities, and 

Whereas, there exists a parcel of land 
south of the City of Ely described as the 
NYANWY%SE% and NEYNEYSWY% and 
NW'Y%4NE%SEY, Sec. 22, T. 16 N., R. 63 E. 

Whereas, there also exists a parcel of va- 
cant Public Domain land adjacent to the 
parcel above described which is the 84 NW 14 
SEY and E4NEY%SE% and SW4NE4SE, 
Sec. 22, T. 16 N., R. 63E., embracing approx- 
imately 50 acres, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that all prior 
resolutions in connection with this with- 
drawal action are hereby rescinded. 

Be it further resolved that we request the 
herein described lands be withdrawn for the 
Ely Indian Colony to be held in trust by the 
United States of America. 

Be it further resolved that the Nevada 
Congressional Delegation is requested to in- 
troduce appropriate legislation that will con- 
vey this land to the Ely Indian Colony. 

Be it further resolved that the Tribal Sec- 
retary is authorized to send copies of this 
resolution to the Nevada Congressional Dele- 
gation; the Superintendent, Nevada Indian 
Agency, the Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada; 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson) (for him- 
self and Mr. ALLOTT) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 3097. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Saline Water Conversion 
program for fiscal year 1973, to delete 
section 6(d) of the Saline Water Con- 
version Act, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion 
program for fiscal year 1973, to delete 
section 6(d) of the Saline Water Con- 
version Act, and for other purposes, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) and the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT). 

Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of Sena- 
tor Jackson, that the executive commu- 
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nication accompanying the proposal 
from the Secretary, including their in- 
sert on the President’s memorandum, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the material requested will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The material ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., January 24, 1972. 


Hon, SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To authorize appropriations 
for Saline Water Conversion Program for 
fiscal year 1973, to delete section 6(d) of the 
Saline Water Conversion Act of 1971, and for 
other purposes.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 


FISCAL YEAR 1973 APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION 


The legislation under which the Office of 
Saline Water conducts its program, the Saline 
Water Conversion Act of 1971 (Public Law 
92-60; 85 Stat. 159), authorizes “to be ap- 
propriated such sums, to remain available 
until expended, as may be specified in an- 
nual appropriation authorization acts.” In 
order to meet fiscal year 1973 program re- 
quirements, we propose an appropriation of 
$26,871,000 to be authorized to conduct the 
desalting research and development program 
as follows: 

I. Research expense, $5,850,000; 

II. Development expense, $12,131,000; 

III. Design, construction, acquisition, 
modification, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion test beds and test 
facilities, $5,085,000; 

IV. Design, construction, acquisition, mod- 
ification, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion modules, $1,075,000; 
and 

V. Administration 
$2,730,000, 

The amount appropriated for FY 1972 in- 
cluded $2,500,000 for the construction of two 
test beds ($2,100,000) and for modifications 
to test beds ($400,000). Since these are non- 
recurring items, the amount requested for 
FY 1973 represents an increase of $2,443,713 
over the FY 1972 net program. This increase 
also includes funds to cover first-year costs 
of projects initiated during FY 1972 such as 
operation of the two net test beds, the 
Fountain Valley Test Facility, and VTE/MSP 
Module Operation. 

Major changes in each of these categories 
from the fiscal year 1972 program of $26,- 
927,287 are described as follows: 

Research expense shows an increase of 
$415,000, Increases are required to conduct an 
intensive research program on sea water 
membrances, geothermal brines, heat trans- 
fer and materials, and new freezing processes. 

Development expense contains a net in- 
crease of $1,958,513. The increase in this pro- 
gram includes construction of a new process 
freezing pilot plant, development of sea 
water and brackish water reverse osmosis 
systems, operation of reverse osmosis and 
distillation pilot plants, and test components 
being constructed during FY 1972. Funds are 
also provided for development work on de- 
salting geothermal waters. Preliminary de- 
salting investigations and cooperative studies 
will continue. 

Design, construction, acquisition, modifi- 
cation, operation, and maintenance of saline 
water conversion test beds and test facilities 
reflects a decrease of $2,209,800. For FY 1972 
this category included authorization for two 
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reverse osmosis test beds and modifications to 
existing plants amounting to $2,500,000, 
which is not included in the category this 
year. But increases for the category are 
shown for first-year operation of the two re- 
verse osmosis test beds, increased main- 
tenance and operating cost, and moderniza- 
tion of facilities that have been operating for 
as long as 9 years without being updated to 
modern technology. 

Design, construction, acquisition, modi- 
fication, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion modules is decreased 
by $340,000 due to reductions in the operat- 
ing requirements of the multistage flash 
distillation module. 

Administration and coordination shows an 
increase of $120,000. No additional positions 
are requested. Additional funds are requested 
to cover cost of increased man-years of em- 
ployment in positions previously authorized. 

Environmental effects—The program that 
will be carried out under Public Law 92-60 
during FY 1973 will not have significant en- 
vironmental effects beyond those described 
in the environmental statement submitted 
with this Department’s proposed legislation 
“To expand and extend the desalting pro- 
gram being conducted by the Secretary of the 
Interior” forwarded to the Congress by ex- 
ecutive communication dated April 1, 1971. 
Such legislation is substantially in accord 
with P.L. 92-60. Should future actions under 
this program involve significant environ- 
mental effects are not previously covered by 
an environmental impact statement prepared 
under section 102(2) (C) of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, such a state- 
ment will be prepared and circulated in ac- 
cordance with the Act’s requirements. 


Deletion of section 6(d) of the Saline Water 
Conversion Act of 1971 


In addition to authorizing FY 1973 appro- 
priations, the proposed bill would delete sec- 
tion 6(d) of the Saline Water Conversion 
Act of 1971 under which the OSW program 
is carried on. Section 6(d) provides: 

(d) All research within the United States 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all in- 
formation, uses, products, processes, patents, 
and other developments resulting from such 
research developed by Government expendi- 
ture will (with such exceptions and limita- 
tions, if any, as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary in the interest of national defense) 
te available to the general public. This sub- 
section shall not be so construed as to de- 
prive the owner of any background patent 
relating thereto of such rights as he may 
have thereunder. Within six months of the 
date of this Act, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish rules in the Federal Register to give ef- 
fect to the provisions of this subsection and 
shall subsequently publish all revisions in 
the same manner. 

The effect of deleting this provision from 
the Act would be to bring “information, uses, 
products, processes, patents and other de- 
velopments resulting from . ... research de- 
veloped by Government expenditure” in the 
Saline Water Conversion Program under gen- 
eral Federal policy. For inventions and dis- 
coveries made under Government sponsored 
grants and contracts, Federal policy is cur- 
rently embodied in a Presidential Memoran- 
dum of August 23, 1971, dealing with Gov- 
ernment Patent Policy (36 FR 16887-16892), 
a copy of which is attached hereto. This pol- 
icy applies “subject to specific statutes gov- 
erning the disposition of patent rights of 
certain Government agencies’’ such as sec- 
tion 6(d) of the Act. 

In the opinion of the Solicitor’s Office of 
this Department, section 6(d) precludes the 
application of general Federal policy and 
inventions and discoveries developed under 
the Saline Water Conversion Program must 
be made “available to the public” on a roy- 
alty-free, nonexclusive basis. Situations 
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have, however, arisen in the program where 
we believe the public interest would best be 
served through a grant of patent rights to 
contractors and others as provided for by 
the general Federal policy memorandum. In 
such circumstances, granting greater rights 
to inventions and discoveries may result in 
their more rapid development in accordance 
with the public interest. The Presidential 
Memorandum provides appropriate guide- 
lines, desirable flexibility and consistent 
treatment for the use of information devel- 
oped under Federal sponsorship and we 
believe it is superior to the present pro- 
visions of section 6(d). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised that this proposed legislation 
is in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


TITLE 3—THE PRESIDENT: MEMORANDUM OF 
AUGUST 23, 1971, GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 


MEMORANDUM FOR HEADS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 23, 1971. 

On October 10, 1963, President Kennedy 
forwarded to the Heads of Executive Depart- 
ments and Agencies a Memorandum and 
Statement of Government Patent Policy for 
their guidance in determining the disposition 
of rights to inventions made under Govern- 
ment-sponsored grants and contracts. On the 
basis of the knowledge and experience then 
available, this Statement first established 
Government-wide objectives and criteria, 
within existing legislative constraints, for 
the allocation of rights to inventions be- 
tween the Government and its contractors. 

It was recognized that actual experience 
under the Policy could indicate the need for 
revision or modification. Accordingly, a Pa- 
tent Advisory Panel was established under 
the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology for the purpose of assisting the agen- 
cies in implementing the Policy, acquiring 
data on the agencies’ operations under the 
Policy, and making recommendations regard- 
ing the utilization of Government owned 
patents. In December 1965, the Federal Coun- 
cil established the Committee on Government 
Patent Policy to assess how this Policy was 
working in practice, and to acquire and 
analyze additional information that could 
contribute to the reaffirmation or modifica- 
tion of the Policy. 

The efforts of both the Committee and the 
Panel have provided increased knowledge of 
the effects of Government patent policy on 
the public interest. More specifically, the 
studies ana experience over the past 7 years 
have indicated that: 

(a) A single presumption of ownership of 
patent rights to Government-sponsored in- 
ventions either in the Government or in its 
contractors is not a satisfactory basis for 
Government patent policy, and that a flex- 
ible, Government-wide policy best serves the 
public interest; 

(b) The commercial utilization of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored inventions, the participa- 
tion of industry in Government research and 
development programs, and commercial com- 
petition can be influenced by the following 
factors: the mission of the contracting 
agency; the purpose and nature of the con- 
tract; the commercial applicability and mar- 
ket potential of the invention; the extent 
to which the invention is developed by the 
contracting agency; the promotional activ- 
ities of the contracting agency; the commer- 
cial orientation of the contractor and the 
extent of his privately financed research in 
the related technology; and the size, nature 
and research orientation of the pertinent in- 
dustry; 

(c) In general, the above factors are re- 
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fiected in the basic principles of the 1963 
Presidential Policy Statement. 

Based on the results of the studies and 
experience gained under the 1963 Policy 
Statement certain improvements in the 
Policy have been recommended which would 
provide (1) agency heads with additional au- 
thority to permit contractors to obtain great- 
er rights to inventions where necessary to 
achieve utilization or where equitable cir- 
cumstances would justify such allocation of 
rights, (2) additional guidance to the agen- 
cies in promoting the utilization of Govern- 
ment-sponsored inventions, (3) clarification 
of the rights of States and municipal gov- 
ernments in inventions in which the Fed- 
eral Government acquires a license, and (4) 
a more definitive data base for evaluating 
the administration and effectiveness of the 
Policy and the feasibility and desirability of 
further refinement or modification of the 
Policy. 

I have approved the above recommenda- 
tions and have attached a revised Statement 
of Government Patent Policy for your guid- 
ance. As with the 1963 Policy Statement, the 
Federal Council shall make a continuing ef- 
fort to record, monitor and evaluate the ef- 
fects of this Policy Statement. A Committee 
on Government Patent Policy, operating un- 
der the aegis of the Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology, shall assist the Fed- 
eral Council in these matters. 

This memorandum and statement of policy 
shall be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
STATEMENT OF GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY— 
Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


A. The Government expends large sums 
for the conduct of research and development 
which results in a considerable number of 
inventions and discoveries. 

B. The inventions in scientific and tech- 
nological fields resulting from work per- 
formed under Government contracts con- 
stitute a valuable national resource. 

C. The use and practice of these inven- 
tions and discoveries should stimulate inven- 
tors, meet the needs of the Government, rec- 
ognize the equities of the contractor, and 
serve the public interest. 

D. The public interest in a dynamic and 
efficient economy requires that efforts be 
made to encourage the expeditious develop- 
ment and civilian use of these inventions. 
Both the need for incentives to draw forth 
private initiatives to this end, and the need 
to promote healthy competition in industry 
must be weighed in the disposition of patent 
rights under Government contracts. Where 
exclusive rights are acquired by the con- 
tractor, he remains subject to the provisions 
of the antitrust laws. 

E. The public interest is also served by 
sharing of benefits of Government-financed 
research and development with foreign coun- 
tries to a degree consistent with interna- 
tional programs and with the objectives of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

F. There is growing importance attaching 
to the acquisition of foreign patent rights in 
furtherance of the interests of U.S. industry 
and the Government. 

G. The prudent administration of Gov- 
ernment research and development calls for 
a Government-wide policy on the disposition 
of inventions made under Government con- 
tracts reflecting common principles and ob- 
jectives, to the extent consistent with the 
missions of the respective agencies. The pol- 
icy must recognize the need for flexibility 
to accommodate special situations. 


POLICY 


SECTION 1. The following basic policy is 
established for all Government agencies with 
respect to inventions or discoveries made in 
the course of or under any contract of any 
Government agency, subject to specific sta- 
tutes governing the disposition of patent 
rights of certain Government agencies. 
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(a) Where 

(1) a principal purpose of the contract is 
to create, develop or improve products, proc- 
esses, or methods which are intended for 
commercial use (or which are otherwise in- 
tended to be made available for use) by the 
general public at home or abroad, or which 
will be required for such use by governmen- 
tal regulations; or 

(2) a principal purpose of the contract is 
for exploration into fields which directly 
concern the public health, public safety, or 
public welfare; or 

(3) the contract is in a field of science 
or technology in which there has been little 
significant experience outside of work funded 
by the Government, or where the Govern- 
ment has been the principal developer of the 
field, and the acquisition of exclusive rights 
at the time of contracting might confer on 
the contractor a preferred or dominant posi- 
tion; or 
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(4) the services of the contractor are 

(i) for the operation of a Government- 
owned research or production facility; or 

(il) for coordinating and directing the 
work of others, the Government shall nor- 
mally acquire or reserve the right to acquire 
the principal or exclusive rights throughout 
the world in and to any invention made in 
the course of or under the contract. 

In exceptional circumstances the contrac- 
tor may acquire greater rights than a non- 
exclusive license at the time of contracting 
where the head of the department or agency 
certifies that such action will best serve the 
public interest. Greater rights may also be 
acquired by the contractor after the inven- 
tion has been identified where the head of 
the department or agency determines that 
the acquisition of such greater rights is con- 
sistent with the intent of this Section 1(a) 
and is either a necessary incentive to call 
forth private risk capital and expense to 
bring the invention to the point of practical 
application or that the Government's con- 
tribution to the invention is small compared 
to that of the contractor. Where an identifiéd 
invention made in the course of or under 
the contract is not a primary object of the 
contract, greater rights may also be acquired 
by the contractor under the criteria of 
section 1(c). 

(b) In other situations, where the pur- 
pose of the contract is to build upon exist- 
ing knowledge or technology, to develop 
information, products, processes, or methods 
for use by the Government, and the work 
called for by the contract is in a field of 
technology in which the contractor has ac- 
quired technical competence (demonstrated 
by factors such as know-how, experience, 
and patent position) directly related to an 
area in which the contractor has an estab- 
lished nongovernmental commercial posi- 
tion, the contractor shall normally acquire 
the principal or exclusive rights throughout 
the world in and to any resulting inventions. 

(c) Where the commercial interests of the 
contractor are not sufficiently established to 
be covered by the criteria specified in Sec- 
tion 1(b) above, the determination of rights 
shall be made by the agency after the inven- 
tion has been identified, in a manner deemed 
most likely to serve the public interest as 
expressed in this policy statement, taking 
particularly into account the intentions of 
the contractor to bring the invention to the 
point of commercial application and the 
guidelines of Section 1(a) hereof, provided 
that the agency may prescribe by regulation 
special situations where the public interest 
in the availability of the inventions would 
best be served by permitting the contractor 
to acquire at the time of contracting greater 
rights than a nonexclusive license. 

(d) In the situations specified in Sections 
1(b) and 1(c), when two or more potential 
contractors are judged to have presented 
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proposals of equivalent merit, willingness to 
grant the Government principal or exclusive 
rights in resulting inventions will be an addi- 
tional factor in the evaluation of the pro- 
posals. 

(e) Where the principal or exclusive rights 
in an invention remain in the contractor, 
he should agree to provide written reports 
at reasonable intervals, when requested by 
the Government, on the commercial use that 
is being made or is intended to be made of 
inventions made under Government con- 
tracts. 

(f) Where the principal or exclusive rights 
in an invention remain in the contractor, 
unless the contractor, his licensee, or his as- 
signee has taken effective steps within three 
years after a patent issues on the invention 
to bring the invention to the point of prac- 
tical application or has made the invention 
available for licensing royalty-free or on 
terms that are reasonable in the circum- 
stances or can show cause why he should 
retain the principal or exclusive rights for a 
further period of time, the Government shall 
have the right to require the granting of a 
nonexclusive or exclusive license to a respon- 
sible applicant(s) on terms that are reason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(g) Where the principal or exclusive rights 
to an invention are acquired by the con- 
tractor, the Government shall have the right 
to require the granting of a nonexclusive 
or exclusive license to a responsible appli- 
cant(s) on terms that are reasonable in the 
circumstances (1) to the extent that the in- 
vention is required for public use by govern- 
mental regulations, or (ii) as may be neces- 
sary to fulfill health or safety needs, or (iii) 
for other public purposes stipulated in the 
contract. 

(h) Whenever the principal or exclusive 
rights in an invention remain in the con- 
tractor, the Government shall normally ac- 
quire, in addition to the rights set forth in 
Sections 1(e),1(f), and 1(g), 

(1) at least a nonexclusive, nontransferable, 
paid-up license to make; use, and sell the in- 
vention throughout the world by or on be- 
half of the Government of the United States 
(including any Government agency) and 
States and domestic municipal governments, 
unless the agency head determines that it 
would not be in the public interest to acquire 
the license for the States and domestic 
municipal governments; and 

(2) the right to sublicense any foreign gov- 
ernment pursuant to any existing or future 
treaty or agreement if the agency head de- 
termines it would be in the national interest 
to acquire this right; and 

(3) the principal or exclusive rights to the 
invention in any country in which the con- 
tractor does not elect to secure a patent. 

(i) Whenever the principal or exclusive 
rights in an invention are acquired by the 
Government, there may be reserved to the 
contractor a revocable or irrevocable non- 
exclusive royalty-free license for the practice 
of the invention throughout the world; an 
agency may reserve the right to revoke such 
license so that it might grant an exclusive 
license when it determines that some degree 
of exclusivity may be necessary to encourage 
further development and commercialization 
of the invention. Where the Government has 
a right to acquire the principal or exclusive 
rights to an invention and does not elect to 
secure a patent in a foreign country, the 
Government may permit the contractor to 
acquire such rights in any foreign country 
in which he elects to secure a patent, subject 
to the Government's rights set forth in Sec- 
tion 1(h). 

Sec. 2, Under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator of General Services, Govern- 
ment-owned patents shall be made available 
and the technological advances covered 
thereby brought into being in the shortest 
time possible through dedication or licens- 
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ing, either exclusive or nonexclusive, and 
shall be listed in official Government publi- 
cations or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Council for Science and 
Technology in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice shall prepare at least annu- 
ally a report concerning the effectiveness of 
this policy, including recommendations for 
revision or modification as necessary in light 
of the practices and determinations of the 
agencies in the disposition of patent rights 
under their contracts. The Federal Council 
for Science and Technology shall continue to 

(a) develop by mutual consultation and 
coordination with the agencies common 
guidelines for the implementation of this 
policy, consistent with existing statutes, and 
to provide overall guidance as to disposition 
of inventions and patents in which the Gov- 
ernment has any right or interest; and 

(b) acquire data from the Government 
agencies on the disposition of patent rights 
to inventions resulting from federally 
financed research and development and on 
the use and practice of such inventions to 
serve as bases for policy review and develop- 
ment; and 

(c) make recommendations for advancing 
the use and exploitation of Government- 
owned, domestic and foreign patents. 

Each agency shall record the basis for its 
actions with respect to inventions and appro- 
priate contracts under this statement. 

Sec. 4. Definitions: As used in this policy 
statement, the stated terms in singular and 
plural are defined as follows for the purposes 
hereof: 

(a) Government agency—includes any ex- 
ecutive department, independent commis- 
sion, board, office, agency, administration, 
authority, Government corporation, or other 
Government establishment of the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

(b) States—means the States of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(c) Invention, or invention or discovery— 
includes any art, machine, manufacture, de- 
sign, or composition of matter, or any new 
and useful improvement thereof, or any va- 
riety of plant, which is or may be patentable 
under the Patent Laws of the United States 
of America or any foreign country. 

(d) Contractor—means any individual, 
partnership, public or private corporation, 
association, institution, or other entity which 
is a party to the contract. 

(e) Contract—means any actual or pro- 
posed contract, agreement, grant, or other 
arrangement, or subcontract entered into 
with or for the benefit of the Government 
where a purpose of the contract is the con- 
duct of experimental, developmental, or re- 
search work. 

(f) Made—when used in relation to any 
invention or discovery means the conception 
or first actual reduction to practice of such 
invention in the course or under the con- 
tract. 

(g) To the point of practical application— 
means to manufacture in the case of a com- 
position or product, to practice in the case of 
a process, or to operate in the case of a ma- 
chine and under such conditions as to estab- 
lish that the invention is being worked and 
that its benefits are reasonably accessible to 
the public. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1615 


At the request of Mr. BIBLE, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) 
was. added as a cosponsor of S. 1615, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide income tax simpli- 
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fications, reform, and relief for small 
business. 
5. 1637 
At the request of Mr. METCALF, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1637, a bill to 
establish uniform standards and proce- 
dures for Government advisory commit- 
tees. 
S. 1964 
At the request of Mr. Rotu, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1964, a bill to au- 
thorize the Office of Management and 
Budget to establish a system governing 
the creation and operation of advisory 
committees throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are created to advise offi- 
cers and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
S. 2895 
At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 2895, a bill to enable producers of 
commercial eggs to consistently provide 
an adequate but not excessive supply of 
eggs to meet the needs of consumers for 
eggs and to stabilize, maintain, and de- 
velop orderly marketing conditions for 
eggs at prices reasonable to the con- 
sumers and producers. 
S. 2981 


At the request of Mr. AIKEN, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DomInick), 


the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 


Hores), the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the 
Senators from Iowa (Mr. MILLER and 
Mr. HucuHes), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MoNnpALE), and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2981, a bill to provide 
for environmental improvement in rural 
America. 
s. 3056 

At the request of Mr. Dominick, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senators from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER 
and Mr. Brock), the Senator from Ne- 
braska, (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3056, a bill to 
amend Public Law 92-178, the Revenue 
Act of 1971. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 180 


At the request of Mr. Ror, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScorT) was 
added as a consponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 180, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the month of May in each 
year as “National Arthritis Month.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 247—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING EXPENDITURES BY THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON EQUAL ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
(Referred to the Committee on Rules 

and Administration, by unanimous con- 

sent.) 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures by the Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity. The res- 
olution has been agreed to unanimously 
by the Select Committee. 

Under usual procedures of the Senate, 
this resolution would be referred first to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and then to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. I have spoken with 
the chairman of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee (Mr. WILLIAMS) and 
ranking minority member, Senator 
Javits, and with their agreement I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 

S. Res. 247 

Resolved, That (a) in studying the effec- 
tiveness of existing laws and policies in as- 
suring equality of educational opportunity 
in accordance with Senate Resolution 359, 
Ninety-first Congress, agreed to February 19, 
1970, as amended and supplemented, the Se- 
lect Committee on Equal Educational Op- 
portunity is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through May 31, 1972, in its discretion (1) 
to make expenditures from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, 
(3) to subpoena witnesses and documents, 
(4) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Adminstra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices of personnel, information, and facilities 
of any department or agency, (5) to interview 
employees of the Federal, State and local 
governments and other individuals, and (6) 
to take depositions and other testimony. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Person- 
nel assigned to the minority shall be accorded 
equitable treatment with respect to the fixing 
of salary rates, the assignment of facilities, 
and the accessibility of committee records. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $104,000. 

Src. 3. The committee shall make the final 
report required by such Senate Resolution 
359, together with such recommendations as 
it deems advisable, at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than May 31, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 248—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, reported the 
following resolution: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 248 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by sections 134(a) and 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, in accordance with its jurisdiction 
under rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, (or any subcommittee thereof), 
is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1978, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
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(3) with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and administration, to 
use on a reimbursable bases the services 
of personnel of any such department or 
agency. 

Src. 2, The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $250,000. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 249—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res. 249 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134({a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Public Works, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1973, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $685,- 
000,000 of which amount not to exceed $17,- 
500.00 shall be available for the procure- 
ment of the services of individual consult- 
ants, or organizations thereof (as author- 
ized by section 202(1) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 250—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, by unanimous con- 
sent.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
for myself, and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) a resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business and 
ask ous consent that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 
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S. Res. 250 


Resolved, That che Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res, 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of the problems of American small 
and independent business and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning those problems to 
the appropriate legislative committees of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1972, through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1973, in its discretion (1) to make 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency, 
(4) to procure the temporary services (not 
in excess of one year) or intermittent serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as a standing committee 
of the Senate may procure such services un- 
der section 202(i) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, and (5) to provide 
assistance for the members of its professional 
staff in obtaining specialized training, in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
as any such standing committee may provide 
that assistance under section 202(j) of such 
Act. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $158,000, 
of which amount (1) not to exceed $500 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, and (2) not to exceed $1,000 
shall be available for the training of the pro- 
fessional staff of such committee. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 5. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 251—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGING 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, by unanimous con- 
sent.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution authorizing additional ex- 
penditures for the Special Committee on 
Aging. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 

S. Res. 251 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Aging, established by Senate Resolution 33, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, agreed to on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1961, as amended and supplement- 
ed, is hereby extended through February 28, 
1973. 

Sec. 2. (a) The committee shall make a 
full and complete study and investigation of 
any and all matters pertaining to problems 
and opportunities of older people, including 
but not limited to, problems and opportuni- 
ties of maintaining health, of assuring ade- 
quate income, of finding employment, of en- 
gaging in productive and rewarding activity, 
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of securing proper housing and, when nec- 
essary, of obtaining care or assistance. No 
proposed legislation shall be referred to such 
committee, and such committee shall not 
have power to report by bill, or otherwise 
have legislative jurisdiction. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 3 (a) For purposes of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized from March 1, 
1972, through February 28, 1973, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to hold 
hearings, (3) to sit and act at any time or 
place during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate, (4) to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
(5) to administer oaths, (6) to take testi- 
mony orally or by deposition, (7) to employ 
personnel, (8) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to use on a reimbursable basis 
the services of personnel, information, and 
facilities of any such department or agency, 
and (9) to procure the temporary services 
(not in excess of one year) or intermittent 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof, in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as a standing 
committee of the Senate may procure such 
services under section 202(i) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Such per- 
sonnel assigned to the minority shall be ac- 
corded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of salary rates, the assignment of 
facilities, and the accessibility of committee 
records. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $375,- 
000, of which amount not to exceed $15,000 
shall be available for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 28, 
1973. The committee shall cease to exist at 
the close of business on February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 252 AND SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 253—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS REPORTED RELAT- 
ING TO EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I report 
two resolutions from the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

One resolution authorizes expenditures 
in the amount of $25,000 for the full com- 
mittee during the second session for rou- 
tine purposes. 

The other resolution authorizes ex- 
penditures in the amount of $455,000 for 
the purpose of preparedness inquiries and 
investigations during the second session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olutions will be appropriately referred. 
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The resolutions are as follows: 
S. Res. 252 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services is authorized to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, during the 
92d Congress, second session, $25,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134(a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 


S. Res. 253 


Resolution authorizing additional expendi- 
tures by the Committee on Armed Services 
for inquiries and investigations 
Resolved, That, in holding hearings, report- 

ing such hearings, and making investiga- 

tions as authorized by section 134(a) and 

136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 

1946, as amended, in accordance with its 

jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 

ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 

Armed Services, or any subcommittee there- 

of, is authorized from March 1, 1972, through 

February 28, 1973, in its discretion (1) to 

make expenditures from the contingent fund 

of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, (3) 

with the prior consent of the Government 

department or agency concerned and the 

Committee on Rules and Administration, to 

use on a reimbursable basis the services of 

personnel of any such department or agency, 

and (4) to examine, investigate, and make a 

complete study of any and all matters per- 

taining to— 

(1) common defense generally; 

(2) the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force generally; 

(3) soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) selective service; 

(6) size and composition of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(7) forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) ammunition depots; 

(9) maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administration, 
sanitation, and government of the Canal 
Zone; 

(10) conservation, development, and use of 
naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense; and 

12) aeronautical and space activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the de- 
velopment of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $455,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $30,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof (as authorized by section 202 (1) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 28, 1973. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent funds of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 254—RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF COMMITTEE PRINT 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 
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Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 

lowing resolution: 
S. Res. 254 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions ten thousand additional copies of the 
committee print entitled “International Ne- 
gotiation—The Impact of the Changing 
Power Balance,” issued by that committee 
during the Ninety-second Congress, first 
session. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 232 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmrire), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 232, expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the remainder of the amount 
appropriated for the rural electrification 
program for fiscal 1972 be immediately 
released by the Office of Management 
and Budget. 


AGREEMENTS WITH PORTUGAL OR 
BAHRAIN FOR MILITARY BASES 
OR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 847 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment in the nature of a. substitute 
for Senate Resolution 214, introduced 
by me on December 16, 1971. As amended, 
it would read as follows: 


S. Res. 214 


Whereas the Constitution states that the 
President of the United States must have 
the advice and consent of the Senate in 
order to make treaties; 

Whereas an agreement with Portugal, 
which would provide for the stationing of 
American troops overseas and which would 
furnish Portugal with large amounts of for- 
eign aid, is clearly a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to necessitate its submission to the 
Senate as a treaty; 

Whereas an agreement with Bahrain, 
which would provide for the establishment 
of a new American military base on foreign 
territory and the stationing of American 
troops overseas, is clearly a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to necessitate its submis- 
sion to the Senate as a treaty; Be it 

Resolved by the Senate, that any agree- 
ment with Portugal or Bahrain for military 
bases or foreign assistance should be sub- 
mitted as a treaty to the Senate for advice 
and consent. 


I also ask unanimous consent that the 
following Senators be listed as cospon- 
sors of Senate Resolution 214: Senators 
BAYH, BENTSEN, BROOKE, BURDICK, 
CHURCH, COOPER, CRANSTON, EAGLETON, 
FULBRIGHT, GRAVEL, Harris, HART, 
HUGHES, HUMPHREY, JAVITS, KENNEDY, 
MCGOVERN, MONDALE, Moss, MUSKIE, 
NELSON, PACKWOOD, PROXMIRE, SYMING- 
TON, TUNNEY, WEICKER, and WILLIAMS. 

Finally, Mr. President, 1 ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement I made 
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on January 6, 1972, on this question be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR CASE’s STATEMENT ON THE BAHRAIN 
NAVAL BASE AGREEMENT 


It is extremely disturbing that without 
seeking the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the United States already has entered 
into an “unpublicized” agreement to es- 
tablish a naval base on the island of Bahrain 
in the Persian Gulf. 

It is contrary to our Constitution to settle 
such a matter with the stroke of a diplomat’s 
pen, 

The framers of the Constitution wrote in 
the requirement for advice and consent of 
the Senate on treaties as an integral part of 
our system of checks and balances. 

Despite a State Department spokesman’s 
statement that “all we are doing is changing 
landlords,” the establishment of an Ameri- 
can base in a foreign country is a very se- 
rious matter. 

The stationing of American troops overseas 
can lead to war. Explicitly or implicitly, it 
may involve the United States on a commit- 
ment toward the host country. In the Per- 
sian Gulf area, it could potentially entangle 
us in the bitter dispute raging among Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and several other states 
on which countries have rights to what ter- 
ritories. The recent Iranian occupation of is- 
lands in the Persian Gulf only points up the 
volatility of that part of the world. More- 
over, could this agreement with Bahrain be 
just one step in the assumption by the U. S. 
of responsibility for defense of the Persian 
Gulf as well as the adjacent sea lanes of the 
Indian Ocean? 

Before such an agreement is entered into, 
these and other questions should be thor- 
oughly aired and the intentions of our Gov- 
ernment with respect to these issues should 
be ascertained. 

The Bahrain agreement comes on the heels 
of last month’s pact with Portugal for mili- 
tary bases in the Azores. At that time we 
learned that the Administration intended to 
give the Portuguese $435 million in economic 
assistance and credits in return for contin- 
ued use by the United States of air and naval 
bases in the Azores. The Administration made 
it clear that it did not intend to submit the 
Portuguese pact to the Senate as a treaty 
but instead intended to handle the whole af- 
fair as an executive agreement. 

Now again, the Administration's apparent 
intention is to use the device of an executive 
agreement, as opposed to a treaty, to estab- 
lish permanent base facilities in Bahrain. 

In the Portuguese case, the Administra- 
tion maintains that an executive agreement 
sufficed for renewing U. S. base rights, since 
the American presence in the Azores had 
originally been established by executive 
agreements. I do not accept this argument 
myself, for I believe it to be constitutionally 
clear that any agreement, new or renewed, 
with a foreign government for the stationing 
of American troops overseas and the furnish- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars in as- 
sistance should be submitted to the Senate 
as a treaty. 

On December 16, with the co-sponsorship 
of four senior members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee (Fulbright, Javits, 
Church, and Symington), I introduced a 
resolution calling for the submission of the 
Portuguese base agreement to the Senate as 
a treaty. I plan to expand this resolution to 
include Bahrain or to introduce separate 
legislation, 

The Senate’s treaty making role is so clear- 
ly defined in the Constitution that it should 
be redundant to be introducing resolutions 
calling for the Senate to give its advice and 
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consent to treaties. Yet the Senate's role in 
the treaty making process has become so 
eroded that we have no choice. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 


AMENDMENT NO. 832 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. JAvITs) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 832, intended to be of- 
fered to H.R. 12067, the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CONGRESS SHOULD IMPOSE A CEIL- 
ING ON FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress should act on the President’s pro- 
posal for a ceiling on Federal spending. 
But it should be a tough, no loophole, no 
exception ceiling, not merely a token. 

Not only should Congress limit Federal 
spending, but the $246.3 billion proposed 
by the President should be cut. 

The main problem in staying within 
the budget does not lie with Congress 
but with the executive agencies. Since 
the end of World War II, or for more 
than 25 years, Congress has given every 
President every year less money than he 
has asked for. So far this year we have 
appropriated $3 billion less than the 
President requested. And last year we ap- 
propriated $3.5 billion less than the 
President asked for. 

The problem lies with the executive 
branch. By a stroke of the pen or a 
verbal order to the Office of Management 
and Budget, the President can reduce the 
Pentagon’s bloated spending, stop the 
space shuttle, cut back on wasteful proj- 
ects, and restrict subsidies. 

By cutting back in the wasteful and 
low priority areas, we could provide 
needed funds for the cities, education, 
and anti-pollution programs and still 
spend less than the President’s proposed 
budget. 

The $90 billion in Nixon budget deficits 
was not caused by Congress going on a 
drunken spending spree. It was caused 
primarily by the administration induced 
recession which brought two cata- 
strophic, budget-busting effects. 

First, the recession caused an im- 
mense drop in budget receipts. Unem- 
ployed workers and businesses in the red 
do not pay taxes. 

Second, the recession caused an in- 
crease in payments for unemployment 
benefits, social security, and welfare. 

Congress should impose a rigid ceiling. 
It should do this by law. 

But more important, the President 
should cut back on the fat and waste in 
both civilian and Pentagon programs, ex- 
amine and cut the billions in subsidies 
which go to special interest groups, close 
the scandalous tax loopholes, and get the 
economy moving again. 

The billions saved by these actions 
could be used to finance needed pro- 
grams, reduce the deficit, and give the 
American taxpayer a break as well. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of nationalizing our transportation 
system has arisen more and more often 
recently as air, rail, and ground systems 
have been plagued with minor and not so 
minor problems. 

John A. Creedy, president of the Water 
Transport Association, in pertinent re- 
marks to the Rotary Club in Louisville, 
Ky., addressed himself to this issue. 

Mr. Creedy says wisely that: 

The force of competition is the single most 
important stimulant to improved efficiency. 
Remove the prod of competition and a na- 
tionalized industry does not struggle for im- 
provement. 


As detriments to a nationalized system 
of transportation, he cites significantly 
higher costs and the elimination of the 
discipline of the profit and loss report. 

I commend this excellent address to 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF JOHN A. CREEDY—A NEW STRAT- 
EGY TO PREVENT NATIONALIZATION OF 
‘TRANSPORT 


A peaceful, gain-loving nation is not often 
far-sighted. Admiral A. T. Mahan complained 
about that when he was trying to persuade 
the United States of the critical importance 
of sea power. In the end, his ideas prevailed. 

Today we are urgently looking for far- 
sighted policies to make nationalization of 
transportation unnecessary. 

I was in Washington last week and was 
alarmed by the extent to which many gov- 
ernment officials are ng to believe 
that nationalization is inevitable. 

Sure, they say, we're against nationaliza- 
tion. But, they continue, every other nation 
has had to nationalize its transportation 
network. Why should the U.S. be different? 
The shock effect of the idea of nationaliza- 
tion has worn off. Policy makers very high in 
government are beginning to think the un- 
thinkable. 

The distant evils of nationalization are 
vague and insubstantial beside the urgent 
problems of today, particularly the ICO’s re- 
port last year that 18 railroads are in danger 
of bankruptcy. Many policy makers have be- 
come discouraged by the complexity of the 
problems and have become defeatists. And 
naturally if one feels defeatist one is much 
more than half licked. 

Why should anyone bother if transporta- 
tion is nationalized? First, there is the prec- 
edent. Freight transportation in this coun- 
try is a very large and important segment of 
the economy, accounting for 10 per cent of 
the gross national product. The policy-mak- 
ers are talking about nationalizing railroads, 
but they recognize that nationalizing rail- 
roads would be only a preliminary to nation- 
alizing the competitors of railroads. And if 
all transportation is nationalized why not 
rely on that solution when problems arise 
in utilities, in coal, or in steel? Once one ma- 
jor segment of the economy is nationalized, 
why stop? The rubicon is crossed. A funda- 
mental start will have been made on large 
scale nationalization of the entire economy. 

Second, the shipper and consumer will not 
be benefited. By definition, a nationalized 
system is one in which competition is elim- 
inated. The force of competition is the 
single most important stimulant to improved 
efficiency. Remove the prod of competition 
and a nationalized industry does not struggle 
for improvement, Costs inevitably rise. 
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Third, under nationalization, the ultimate, 
objective discipline of the profit and loss re- 
port disappears. Managers become bureau- 
crats and politicians or report to them. De- 
cisions would be centralized in Washington; 
there would be no competition of ideas among 
many businessmen in different parts of the 
country as there is today. Mistakes made in 
Washington would be imposed all over the 
country and magnified throughout the econ- 
omy. 

We do not need to speculate on the effect 
of nationalization. We can look at the na- 
tionalized systems and see that costs are sig- 
nificantly higher than they are in the U.S. 
With all its numerous faults, transportation 
in the U.S, is still far and away the most ef- 
ficient and flexible system operating any- 
where in the world. It is interesting that 
those who have gone the nationalization 
route are now trying to reverse the process, 
The British government, which operates a 
nationalized airline industry, has recently 
recognized the virtues of competition. It has 
authorized large scale new expansion and 
strengthening for a private enterprise airline 
to compete with the Government airlines for 
the express purpose of creating a second force 
to improve the efficiency of the national 
aviation system. 

Last year I would have thought it unnec- 
essary to warn against nationalization, but 
this year the climate appears to be different. 
The drift toward nationalization has gained 
speed. 

What then is the correct strategy for the 
producers and consumers of transportation 
to adopt to make nationalization of trans- 
portation unnecessary? 

An essential pre-requisite to the develop- 
ment of a sensible program is an open- 
minded approach to solutions both on the 
part of the producers and the consumers of 
transportation. Unfortunately, the ‘ trans- 
port industry and its shippers have been 
notorious more for the acrimony of their dis- 
putes than for their ability to find common 
ground. Under the pressure of necessity, how- 
ever, perhaps 1972 can be a year of significant 
progress, 

The transportation industry has led the 
way toward new thinking. Last March, at the 
University of Louisville, on behalf of the 
water carriers, I suggested in a speech that 
the transportation industry should make 
common cause on a program of improvement, 
I outlined how such a program might be de- 
veloped, I suggested we put together all those 
ideas which would benefit all segments of 
transportation and all those ideas which 
would help one mode and not hurt any other 
and that we should put aside temporarily 
those ideas on which we couldn't agree. 

The time was ripe and it turned out to be a 
successful formula. For the first time in his- 
tory, water carriers, truckers and railroads— 
traditional enemies—were able to agree on a 
common program. 

Most of this program was favorably re- 
ceived by shippers and investors. This does 
not mean there is full agreement on all de- 
tails, but there is agreement in principle on 
& government emergency loan guarantee pro- 
gram for railroads, liberalization of stand- 
ards for abandonment of unneeded facilities, 
elimination of discriminatory state taxation 
of common carriers, tax incentives, more in- 
vestment in the elimination of highway grade 
crossings of railroads, and better financial 
support for the ICO, 

But helpful as these parts of the program 
will be when adopted, they will not save the 
industry from nationalization unless reve- 
nues and earnings are adequate and, of 
course, in this area there is plenty of con- 
troversy. 

Having successfully made common cause 
among the various segments of transporta- 
tion, it would be significantly helpful to ex- 
plore what common ground there may be on 
this issue with the consumers of transporta- 
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tion—the shippers. Will they meet us half- 
way? 

I believe common cause can be achieved. 
The shipper is naturally suspicious of any- 
thing which might result in the payment 
of more money for transportation services. 
At the same time, he badly wants improved 
and expanded transport services and he 
knows this costs money. It’s a paradox. He 
may feel he automatically should oppose 
increases in rates and yet he knows that, in 
his own enlightened self-interest, moderniz- 
ing and the transport plant is the only sound 
way to lower cost transport services. 

Adequacy of revenues and earnings are of 
course crucial to the health of the trans- 
portation industry. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that efficiency is best pro- 
moted in any industry by healthy competi- 
tion. So far, there is agreement. But, of 
course, there is, up to now, no agreement on 
what one means by adequacy of earnings 
and healthy competition. Representatives of 
the shippers and of the industry have made 
fine speeches as part of the preliminary 
skirmishes, but so far there has been no 
meaningful exchange of ideas. The time has 
now come, in my view, for shirt sleeve ses- 
sions of those who are not afraid to face 
real problems. Fortunately, particularly in 
the shipper group working with the carriers 
in the Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, there are a number of shippers who, over 
the years, have, in my opinion, demonstrated 
the patience and open-mindedness necessary 
to reach common ground. 

There can be no question that, so far, the 
shippers have had the best of the rate level 
argument. The problem in transportation is 
not excessive profits; it is the reverse, earn- 
ings so low that financing of needed new 
equipment and facilities has reached a crisis 
stage for broad segments of the industry. 

The sort of thing that troubles the car- 
riers has just occurred in the service to Alas- 
ka. Ten years ago, shippers trying to sell 
goods in Alaska had available to them only 
a very expensive service involving many cost- 
ly re-handlings of the shipment. In the mid- 
dle sixties, the Alaska trade was revolution- 
ized by very heavy new investment of car- 
riers in a modern containerized service elimi- 
nating re-handling and a tug and barge 
system capable of transporting 112 railroad 
freight cars in a single trip—better than a 
unit train. The two systems required mil- 
lions in new investment. They compete vig- 
orously with each other. New technology and 
competition have resulted in a drastic lower- 
ing of rates. Average rates are today 25 per 
cent below the 1964 levels. At the same time, 
service has improved dramatically. 

Serving Alaska is not particularly easy and 
the risks are high. The traffic is mostly north- 
bound, with very little coming back. It is 
seasonal, but service is maintained year 
round. The weather is extremely difficult 
causing rapid deterloration of the equip- 
ment, 

But in microcosm, the service to Alaska is 
the kind of transport service the country 
would like to see everywhere. There is heavy 
new investment, technological and service 
innovations, vigorous competition, very suc- 
cessful voluntary coordination among trucks, 
railroads and water carriers and a rate level 
which reflects the sharing of improved pro- 
ductivity with the consumer. 

After a period of drastic rate reductions, 
the blast of inflation caught up with the 
Alaska service. Rate increases to reflect cost 
increases became necessary. A decision has 
just been announced by the ICC. For one 
of the carriers, a rate ceiling has been set 
providing a return of 3.3 per cent. 

Since one could take the investment to a 
savings bank and make more without taking 
any risk whatever, such a decision amounts 
to confiscation of the investment. Put an- 
other way, the carrier is being required to 
subsidize the shippers. 
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A decision of that kind is damaging not 
only to the carriers but is also against the 
interests of the shippers. A shipper has only 
to ask himself whether he would be inclined 
to invest millions in his own business for a 
return of barely over 3 per cent to understand 
the problem, 

It is an extraordinary fact that in all the 
vastly complicated structure of surface 
transportation regulation, the ICC has been 
given no statutory standards by which to 
measure the adequacy of revenues and earn- 
ings. It is not barred from taking into ac- 
count a proper rate of return and indeed does 
pay lip service to the notion, but it is also 
not required to consider rate of return and 
there are no criteria for determining what 
the rate should be. 

The shipper should not be against the 
establishment of proper criteria, The carriers 
believe that rates should cover the true costs 
of providing the service plus a return that 
enables them to compete in the capital 
markets with the rest of the economy. Natu- 
rally, the shippers will want safeguards. They 
should be protected against underwriting all 
costs just because they are incurred. Also 
they shouldn’t have to underwrite non-trans- 
portation adventures. A proviso which said 
that the carriers were entitled to recover 
costs incurred under honest, economical and 
efficient management for needed facilities 
and earn a fair and reasonable return would 
cover those problems in principle. There 
should not be too much difficulty in defin- 
ing “fair and reasonable.” I think of it as the 
economic return, the return that does the 
job of keeping the investors interested. 

Covering true costs and providing an ade- 
quate and competitive rate of return is, it 
seems to us, the minimum required if trans- 
portation is to remain a free enterprise opera- 
tion, It also seems reasonable, What other 
approach do the shippers have to suggest? 

The shippers should be willing to meet 
the carriers’ legitimate financial needs, It is 
unrealistic for shippers to expect to be sub- 
sidized indefinitely. In their own long range 
interest, they should not want it, 

At the same time, the carriers should be 
willing to meet legitimate suggestions for 
improving competition. Of course, adequate 
earnings would result in heavy new invest- 
ment in technological improvement and cost 
reduction, New technology has always been 
a potent force for starting competitive 
activity. 

The water carriers have long thought that 
there is much to be learned from antitrust 
experience in defining and eliminating those 
practices which suppress the free play of 
competition. Certain principles have been 
established over the years in the antitrust 
policy which are now part of the mainstream 
of national competition policy. They have 
relevance for transportation. 

As a general proposition, it is the objec- 
tive of the antitrust laws to prevent prac- 
tices which artificially shut a competitor out 
of the market place regardless of efficiency. 
Thus, in transportation, there should be no 
objection to flexibility in pricing so long as 
the opportunity of the more efficient opera- 
tor to compete is not artificially suppressed 
by the abuse of inordinate market power. 


The details of putting into practice such 
a principle may be complex, but the prin- 
ciple is not and it may well be the basis for 
meeting the requirements of the shippers for 
greater rate flexibility. 

The unity which has been achieved by the 
transportation industry in the past year 
demonstrates an ability to accept new ideas 
on the part of the carriers. This is an op- 
portunity for further progress which should 
not be dismissed lightly. 

There were many who said that the car- 
riers would never reach a common position, 
but they demonstrated the flexibility to do 
so, much to the annoyance of some shippers 
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and the Department of Transportation. There 
will be plenty of people who will say that the 
shippers and the carriers have nothing in 
common. I disagree. A major breakthrough 
was achieved last year by the carriers. A 
similar one can be achieved this year be- 
tween the carriers and the shippers. 

If we can agree on two simple principles— 
rate levels adequate to provide a competitive 
return on capital for transport and rate 
flexibility which does not have the effect of 
suppressing the competition of the more ef- 
ficient operator, we may have a basis for ac- 
tion this year on a successful strategy for 
making nationalization unnecessary. 

In the light of the importance of the is- 
sue, I think it is worth while to make a 
major new effort to resolve as many dif- 
ferences as we can. We have a common in- 
terest in preserving an efficient system under 
private enterprise. In my experience the ship- 
pers are not so benighted, are not such poor 
businessmen, that they believe investment 
will flow into the service they urgently need 
at rates of return which are a fraction of that 
demanded in the capital markets. 

It’s a case for the shippers to extend the 
golden rule—do unto transport as you would 
have others do unto you. 


CONSUMER SUBCOMMITTEE HEAR- 
INGS ON TOBACCO 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, tomorrow morning the Senate 
Commerce Consumer Subcommittee will 
initiate hearings on proposals for addi- 
tional Government restrictions on ciga- 
rette advertising, on product standards, 
and even on the areas in which an indi- 
vidual will have the right to smoke. 

Because I consider these proposals un- 
warranted, excessive, and an unjustified 
economic threat to my State which leads 
the Nation in tobacco production and 
manufacture, I wish to voice my strong 
opposition in testimony at the opening 
session. 

It is not my purpose to discuss those 
issues in detail at this point. 

There is one aspect of the hearings, 
however, which I think it appropriate to 
bring to the Senate’s attention before 
they begin and to which I want to ad- 
dress myself now. 

That concerns what I consider to be a 
wholly unjustified and improper attack 
on the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and 
its subcommittee’s intent to consider 
amending the Cigarette Smoking Act of 
1969 to include little cigars. 

The statement called direct attention 
to what it described as— 

The unconscionable over-reaching now be- 
ing practiced by certain cigarette companies, 
notably R. J. Reynolds with its new Win- 
chester. 


The statement further alluded to such 
products as “cigarettes masquerading as 
cigars.” 

The implications of that statement, Mr. 
President, are inaccurate as well as in- 
temperate. 

Both the U.S. Justice Department and 
the Internal Revenue Service have offi- 
cially ruled that Winchesters are, in fact, 
properly classified as cigars. 

That is fully documented in a letter I 
have received from Mr. William S. Smith 
president of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
and a copy of correspondence between 
officials of the firm and the Justice De- 
partment. 
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In the interest of fairness to this out- 
standing North Carolina corporation and 
in order that Members of the Senate may 
have all the facts about this question in 
advance of the subcommittee hearings, I 
ask that the full text of these letters be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., January 21, 1972. 
Hon, B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR JonDAN: We were recently 
supplied a copy of a December 13, 1971, let- 
ter from John F. Banzhaf, II, Executive Di- 
rector of Action on Smoking and Health, 
which was sent to you and the other members 
of the United States Senate. In his letter, 
he leveled very serious charges against R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company and, in partic- 
ular, its marketing of a new product—Win- 
chester Little Cigars. The charges were the 
same as those made by Mr. Banzhaf on Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, in a document filed with the 
Department of Justice captioned “Petition 
for Instituting Proceedings for Injunctive Re- 
lief and Criminal Prosecution,” a copy of 
which Mr. Banzhaf has apparently supplied 
to you. 

As soon as we learned that Mr, Banzhaf had 
filed his October “Petition,” we immediately 
sought a conference with the Department of 
Justice and laid before it the facts regard- 
ing Winchester Little Cigars. We also sup- 
plied the Department with a written answer 
to the “Petition,” For your information, we 
are enclosing herein a copy of that answer 
which, we believe, summarizes the true facts 
relating to the product and its category and 
demonstrates that Mr. Banzhaf’s allegations 
are without basis in fact. 

Winchester was classified as a little cigar 
in January, 1971, by the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Agency which has the statutory 
responsibility for categorizing smoking prod- 
ucts. In making that determination, IRS ex- 
tensively analyzed the constituents of the 
product and passed on our proposed pack- 
aging, labeling, and promotion. Its statutory 
standard for classification (26 U.S.C. Sec. 
5702) is the same as that of the Public Health 
Cigarette Smoking Act of 1969 (15 U.S.C. 
Sec. 1332). 

The most serious and obviously erroneous 
assertion by Mr. Banzhaf in his letter to you 
is that Winchester Little Cigars are “wrapped 
in brown paper which apparently contains 
small traces of tobacco.” Clearly, if such were 
the case, the product could not and would not 
have been classified as a little cigar. There 
is absolutely no cigarette paper in the Win- 
chester wrapper. It is made entirely of re- 
constituted cigar tobacco and certain con- 
stituents to provide tensile strength, as are 
the wrappers on all the other little cigars, 
and a number of other cigars, presently on 
the market. As noted, the wrapper, as well 
as the cigar tobacco filler used in the product, 
were submitted to the IRS for approval. 

Mr. Banzhaf also advised you that Win- 
chesters are being advertised on television, 
which is correct. We are presently testing the 
product in the areas of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Dayton, Ohio; New York City; 
Providence, Rhode Island; Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts; and Albany, New York; and we are 
using the broadcast medium as part of our 
marketing effort. Since the product is a cigar, 
and not a cigarette, we are lawfully able to 
do so. In our broadcast messages, as well as 
in print advertising, we affirmatively state 
that Winchester is “not a cigarette,” but is 
a little cigar. 

Little cigars have been marketed for well 
over 50 years. (There are at least 28 brands, 
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according to Mr. Banzhaf.) Although they are 

within the size ranges of a cigarette (70 

millimeters-100 millimeters in length) , which 

they must be to meet the statutory defintion 

of little cigar, they differ from cigarettes in a 

number of significant ways. In the first place, 

they contain cigar type tobacco, rather than 
cigarette tobacco. Secondly, the wrapper is 
made of tobacco and not cigarette paper. 

Thirdly, they are generally different in taste 

than most cigarettes, and their tobacco and 

smoke have a distinctive cigar aroma. Finally, 

the cigar tobacco used in Winchester is a 

much darker tobacco than that found in 

American blend cigarettes. 

Winchester has all of the above-noted 
characteristics. In addition, the packaging, 
labeling, and marketing of the product clearly 
identifies it as a little cigar. For these reasons, 
we are able to use the broadcast medium to 
advertise Winchester. 

As you may be aware, the Justice Depart- 
ment has issued a press release announcing 
an agreement between it and Reynolds re- 
garding the marketing of Winchester Little 
Cigars. We had not considered it necessary 
to make any changes in the Winchester pack- 
aging or promotional materials to advertise 
on the broadcast medium and be in compli- 
ance with both the spirit and the letter of 
the Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act of 
1969. Nevertheless, in an effort to cooperate 
as much as possible with the Government 
and still retain the marketing independence 
to which we were entitled, we agreed to make 
certain changes in Winchester packaging 
and point-of-sale materials. The changes did 
not include any revisions of broadcast ad- 
vertising. 

We feel that the recent action by the 
Justice Department, like the ruling of the 
Internal Revenue Service before it, fully 
demonstrates that our Winchester product 
is truly a little cigar and, thus, can be law- 
fully advertised on television. Mr. Banzhaf, 
and others, such as your colleague, Senator 
Moss, are continuing their zealous efforts to 
effectively eliminate all forms of tobacco 
usage. Unfortunately, in seeking that end, 
some of them write letters and issue state- 
ments containing allegations which are con- 
trary to fact. We trust that this communica- 
tion, with its enclosure, will set the record 
straight. 

If we can supply you with additional in- 
formation on the subject, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact us. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. SMITH. 
R. J. REYNOLDS ToBAcco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., October 12, 1971. 

Howarp EPSTEIN, Esquire, 

Acting Chief, Consumer Affairs Section, Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. EPSTEIN: I wish personally to 
thank you for the courtesy you and your staff 
extended to me and the officials of R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Company when we met in your 
office on the morning of October 7, 1971, to 
discuss the “Petition” filed by Mr. John F. 
Banzhaf, III, regarding this Company’s prod- 
duct, Winchester Little Cigars. 

Prior to investing the millions of dollars 
necessary to develop and test market Win- 
chester, we felt compelled to take all reason- 
able steps to make sure that the product 
would constitute a little cigar—both for the 
lower tax rate which would be assigned and 
so that we would be allowed to advertise and 
promote the product on any medium we 
chose, 

Section 5702(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides a definition of what constitutes 
a cigarette for tax purposes as opposed to a 
cigar. This statute has been implemented by 
Regulations 26 CFR 270.11, 275.11. It should 
be noted that the statutory language under 
which the Revenue Service makes a deter- 
mination is identical to the language found 
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in 15 U.S.C. §1332(1). While we were not 
required to obtain an advance ruling prior to 
marketing our product, we felt it desirable to 
do so because there was very little guidance 
as to exactly what specific criteria the Reve- 
nue Service would consider in making a clas- 
sification. Thus, to protect the investment 
necessary to test market this product, this 
question was submitted to the Revenue Serv- 
ice for an advance determination. As indi- 
cated below, all information pertaining to the 
makeup of the product, packaging, labeling 
and then existing advertising materials were 
submitted and considered by the Revenue 
Service prior to its classification of Winches- 
ter as a little cigar. 

In view of the wide range of the discussions 
in our meeting last week, I thought it best 
to restate for you, in writing, our Company’s 
response to Mr. Banzhaf’s “Statement of Al- 
legations Constituting A Violation Of The 
1969 Act,” and I shall do so below 
seriatim: 

(1) Reynolds, indeed, is a major cigarette 
manufacturer engaged in interstate com- 
merce, In fact, it is the nation’s leading pro- 
ducer of cigarettes, pipe tobacco, and plug 
chewing tobacco. 

(2) Reynolds does manufacture a little 
cigar product under the brand name 
“Winchester.” 

(3) Winchesters do have the identical shape 
of a cigarette. They are 85 millimeters long 
and have a circumference of 25 millimeters. 
Most cigarettes have this circumference al- 
though their length may vary from 70 to 101 
millimeters. The 11 little cigar brands which 
accounted for over 95% of the 1970 little 
cigar sales volume have a length of 85 or 100 
millimeters and are 25 millimeters in cir- 
cumference. However, in order to be in the 
category “Little Cigar,” 1,000 units of finished 
product may not weigh more than 3 pounds. 
Thus, in order to be included in that cate- 
gory, a product must approximate the size 
and the shape of a standard cigarette. 

(4) Winchester does use a cellulose acetate 
filter with a covering which has the appear- 
ance of simulated cork. Although the 
Winchester filter is not identical to the filter 
found on cigarettes, such as Reynolds’ 
“Winston” brand, it is true that cellulose 
acetate is used in common. However, at least 
8 of the 11 leading little cigars use cellulose 
acetate filters, as does a leading Class A small 
cigar. These 8 little cigars constitute approxi- 
mately 74% of the market, and, of them 4 
(including the top-selling brand) utilize a 
covering which has the appearance of simu- 
lated cork. 

Contrary to the allegation in Mr, Banz- 
haf’s Statement, Winchester does not use 
cigarette paper on its product. Its wrapper is 
made only of reconstituted cigar tobacco and 
certain constituents to provide tensile 
strength—the same materials used as wrap- 
pers on all little cigars presently on the mar- 
ket and a number of small cigars as well. The 
color is brown, the traditional color of cigar 
wrappers, which clearly distinguishes Win- 
chesters from the conventional white 
wrapped cigarette. 

Moreover, the color of the Winchester 
tobacco filler is strikingly darker than the 
standard golden hue of American-made ciga- 
rettes. The filler in Winchester is cigar and 
air cured tobacco common to other little 
cigars. The filler has a distinctive cigar odor, 
as does the odor emanating from the smoke 
of the product. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, I might add, in reaching a determina- 
tion that Winchesters are little cigars, care- 
fully measured all of the above-noted char- 
acteristics. 

(5) Winchesters are sold in packages con- 
taining 20 cigars, as are the 11 leading little 
cigar brands on the market. 

(6) Winchester packages are the same size 
and shape of a conventional 85-millimeter 
soft pack. The Internal Revenue Service 
viewed our name and full color package and 
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carton designs prior to making its classifica- 
tion of the product. Ten of the leading 11 
little cigar brands, which accounted for 82% 
of the category’s 1970 sales volume, are sold 
in a conventional soft pack (60%) or a ciga- 
rette-type crushproof box (22%). Winchester 
does not bear any health warning since the 
1969 Act applies only to cigarettes. 

(7) Winchesters began being test marketed 
on September 7, 1971, in the Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Dayton, Ohio areas. 

(8) Winchesters are displayed in retail out- 
lets in Boston on merchandising racks from 
which cigarettes traditionally have been 
marketed. During the course of our submis- 
sion to the Internal Revenue Service, we ad- 
vised that Agency of our intention to do so. 
We were told that this would not present a 
problem as long as the product was clearly 
identified as a little cigar. Cigar products 
have always been sold contiguous to ciga- 
rettes, and often in racks attached to ciga- 
rette carton and package merchandising fix- 
tures. Moreover, in a number of stores little 
cigars are marketed on such fixtures in the 
same fashion as Winchesters. Winchesters, in 
addition, are also displayed with other little 
cigars wherever we have been allowed to do 
so, 
Cigarettes are a high volume, fast turnover 
item and are given prime display locations in 
most retail stores, such as supermarkets, 
This prime space is limited, and few, if any, 
retail stores carry every brand and variety 
of cigarettes. (The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported some 121 in its August 12, 1971 
“Tar” and nicotine report.) Little Cigars, as 
a category, have not generally created enough 
demand to justify being marketed in these 
prime locations, although there have been 
some exceptions. Aggregately, as a comparison 
to cigarette volume, the existing little cigar 
brands have generated annual sales equal to 
approximately two-tenths of one percent of 
the number of cigarettes sold, although the 
category is growing. 

It has been Reynolds’ marketing strategy 
from the outset to create a high volume, high 
demand, quality little cigar. Accordingly, the 
price of Winchesters to our customers was 
set substantially below the prices quoted on 
competitive little cigars. (In fact, our price is 
significantly below our cigarette brands.) As 
a result, Winchesters are being sold in 
Boston at retail at approximately one-half 
the retail price of other little cigars (and 
one-half the price of cigarettes). If this 
strategy is successful in generating high 
volume, then each retailer must decide 
whether this volume is sufficient to justify 
permanent placement in prime display loca- 
tions, As we demonstrated to you, where 
Winchester is being marketed on cigarette 
package fixtures, we are placing point of 
sale pieces which clearly identify and dis- 
tinguish the product as a little cigar. 

(9) A number of cigarette vendors in 
Boston have agreed to market Winchester in 
their machines. However, this is not the first 
time that cigars (including little cigars) have 
been sold along with cigarettes in vending 
machines. We supplied you with some evi- 
dence of that fact. As in the case of sales 
of the product in retail stores, each vend- 
ing column containing Winchester is clearly 
labeled and designated “Little Cigars,” and 
a “Little Cigar” notice has been provided to 
vendors to be put next to each coin slot. 
The Internal Revenue Service was also told 
of our plans to seek vending distribution, 
and we received the same assurance as noted 
above with respect to fixtures. Winchesters 
are also sold in vending machines for close 
to one-half the price of cigarette brands. 

The available space in cigarette vending 
machines is such that only the leading brands 
can be carried, for the average machine has 
but 22 columns. We were able to convince a 
number of vendors that the demand for our 
little cigar product would be great enough to 
justify its inclusion in their machines. We 
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were banking particularly on the dramatic 
price difference along with the high quality 
of the product. For these reasons, along with 
the fact that the package could easily be dis- 
pensed in a machine, the product was ac- 
cepted. 

(10)—(11) Winchesters’ advertising sched- 
ule began in Boston on September 7, 1971, and 
a typical television advertisement did appear 
on September 25, 1971, at approximately 11:01 
p.m. on WHDH-TV, Channel 5, Boston. A 
sample 60 second storyboard, visually depict- 
ing the action and related audio was sub- 
mitted to the Internal Revenue Service and 
Was considered as part of its approval of the 
product. There are no significant differences 
between that sample storyboard and the tele- 
vision commercials for Winchester currently 
on the air. As we advised you, other little 
cigars, as well as several small cigars, have 
had commercials on the broadcast media 
since January, 1971. 

(12) The advertising for Winchester was 
designed to appeal primarily to men, our 
target market. The format used in its adver- 
tising contains some of the same elements in 
use in the advertising for other male-oriented 
products, such as beer, men’s toiletries, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, little cigars, small ci- 
gars, and large cigars. 

(13) The so-called “theme” of Winchester 
contains certain descriptive words about 
taste often used in cigar advertising which 
may also have been used in the promotion 
of some cigarettes, but it is fundamentally 
different from any cigarettte advertising. In 
both broadcast and print, it is repeatedly 
stated that Winchester is “not a cigarette.” 
We clearly advise viewers, listeners, and read- 
ers that the product is a little cigar—a prime 
example teing the superimposed copy ‘20 
little cigars” at the conclusion of all televi- 
sion commercials. It is also said that the 
product is “not just another little cigar’— 
“it’s a whole ‘nother smoke"—“it’s something 
else." The latter statements are substantiated 
by the fact, as has been indicated, that the 
product is selling for half the price of other 
little cigars on the market. Furthermore, ex- 
perts in the Company who are schooled in 
the art, along with specially assembled test 
panels, have concluded that Winchester is the 
best tasting little cigar of the brands now 
being sold. We were able to achieve these 
breakthroughs only after several years of re- 
search, repeated testing, planning, and a con- 
siderable monetary investment. 

(14) Winchester has been promoted in 
Boston newspapers and, in particular, was 
advertised in the September 27, 1971 issue of 
the Boston Herald Travel at page A-19. In 
that ad, the theme “new kind of smoke,” “not 
a cigarette,” and “not just another little 
cigar” was also followed. The ad was designed 
to focus the reader’s attention on the price 
of the product—‘25¢ or less per pack of 20 
little cigars.” The point is that we clearly 
state in all of our advertising that the prod- 
uct is not a cigarette and is, in fact, a little 
cigar. 

(15) I have discussed earlier that all but 
one of the existing little cigars currently be- 
ing marketed are sold in conventional soft 
packs or crushproof packs of 20. I have also 
spoken to the question of the place and man- 
ner in which the product, and others in its 
category, have been sold, and have noted that 
other little cigar brands have been adver- 
tised on the broadcast media since January, 
1971. 

We had no motives in developing a little 
cigar other than the marketing and sale of 
a new high quality smoking product. As Mr. 
William S. Smith, the President of our Com- 
pany, recently stated in a telegram to the 
National Observer: 

“The idea of entering the growing little 
cigar market—one estimate puts this year’s 
sales growth at 20 percent—was one that 
came to us long before the radio-TV ban. De- 
velopment of the product has been under- 
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way since 1968, for we realized that it would 
be good business for Reynolds, the nation’s 
largest tobacco company, to have an entry 
in the little cigar market.” * 

* I am enclosing a copy of a recent article 
from the U.S. Tobacco Journal which dis- 
cusses the little cigar market. 

I trust that the above response will be of 
some assistance to you. However, as we have 
indicated, it is our sincere belief that Win- 
chester is, in fact, a little cigar as defined 
in the 1969 Act, 15 U.S.C. § 1332(1). 

If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Very truly yours, 
Max H, CROHN, Jr., 
Secretary. 


[From the Tobacco Journal, Sept. 30, 1971] 


MAXWELL: “THE LITTLE CIGAR Is WHERE THE 
AcTION Is” 


John Maxwell, the U.S. financial com- 
munity’s best known tobacco industry an- 
alyst, has published his annual report on 
the cigar market with the observation that 
“the little cigar is where the action is, 
and ... this section of the industry could 
well be up another 20 per cent plus in 1971.” 
(The report was written in May.) 

“The overall cigar industry,” Mr. Max- 
well reported, “is showing some of the same 
trends as the cigarette industry. Sales of 
filters and 100mm’s appear to be increasing 
while the straights decline. 

“This is particularly true,” the Maxwell 
survey continues, “in the case of the little 
cigars (IRS definition under 3lbs. per thou- 
sand), with American Cigar showing almost 
a 50 per cent jump in units in 1970, moving 
the company into second place behind 
Lorillard. This growth has been mainly cen- 
tered in Antonio y Cleopatra; however, 
American is in the process of introducing 
two new Roi-Tan 100's little cigars in reg- 
ular and cherry flavor, which could accelerate 
the growth of this brand grouping. . . 

“Lorillard’s Omega continues ahead, led 
by the 100mm (variety of this brand). 
Stephano’s newly introduced Action con- 
tinues to move strongly ahead. It, too, has 
a filter offering two types of flavor: (a) 
cherry with a hint of menthol and (b) aro- 
matic. 

“We feel that the little cigar is where the 
action is, and that this section of the indus- 
troy could well be up another 20 per cent 
plus in 1971, The industry feels that it is 
attracting new smokers that otherwise might 
have become cigarette users or non-smokers.” 

Turning to the “straights,” Mr. Maxwell 
reported: “Production figures for large cigars 
were relatively flat in 1970, showing a 1.7 
per cent gain, but we feel that consumption 
for the year was off slightly. We believe pro- 
duction figures for 1970 are misleading be- 
cause of the many new introductions, cen- 
tered mainly in Class B (IRS definition), 
Le., Tijuana Smalls, Cigar-Let, etc. This par- 
ticularly overstates consumption figures. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, many 
of us saw the editorial in Monday’s 
Washington Post entitled ‘Nuclear 
Power: Questions That Need Answers.” 
It is helpful having a major national 
newspaper editorialize in this manner, 
but what we have needed most in this 
whole controversy is a calm, reasonable 
voice articulately discussing the com- 
plexities of the nuclear power issue. It is 
frustrating to say the least to have “ex- 
perts” talk to us in “reassuring highly 
technical terms,” while at the same time 
we are burdened with the serious con- 
cerns of many reputable environmen- 
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talists backed by their own experts. But 

a calm, reasonable voice has spoken out, 

and it is even more gratifying to me that 

the voice is of my respected friend, Pete 

Henault of Idaho Falls, Idaho. Perhaps 

one reason Pete can so intelligently as- 

sess the nuclear situation is that he oc- 
cupies a unique position in this some- 
what confused world of ours. He is an 
atomic scientist at the National Reactor 

Testing Station in eastern Idaho, who 

simultaneously enjoys the role of an ac- 

tive conservationist. His record in con- 

servation/environmental areas is as im- 

peccable as his qualifications as an 

atomic scientist are unquestionable. At 

35 years of age, Pete has covered a lot of 

ground. 

I first met Pete because of his un- 
yielding desire to preserve the Middle 
Snake River and Hells Canyon. He has 
guided the Hells Canyon Preservation 
Council through many a treacherous pass 
over the past few years, with patience, 
perseverance and dedication seldom wit- 
nessed on any issue. 

Over Memorial Day weekend last 
year, I joined with him and many of our 
mutual conservation friends on a “Snake 
River float” which I will never forget. 
During that time the bonds of mutual 
interests in conservation matters in gen- 
eral and in preserving the Middle Snake 
River in particular were welded in a 
warm friendship between Pete and De 
Anna Henault and Bob and Georgie 
Packwood. 

The discussion that Pete has provided 
in a four-part series in the Intermoun- 
tain Observer, of Boise, Idaho, is the 
clearest statement on the nuclear power 
question that I have found anywhere. 
Both Pete and the Intermountain Ob- 
server should be commended for so need- 
ed a contribution. I urge all those who 
have qualms, unanswered questions, 
biased thoughts, or limited information 
on the subject of nuclear power to read 
this series by Pete Henault. 

Mr. President, in order to make this 
series available to all who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Henault’s four articles, to- 
gether with the editorial by Mr. Sam Day 
of the Intermountain Observer be printed 
in the Record. I would also ask that the 
editorial from the January 24, 1972, 
Washington Post be printed following 
Mr. Henault’s series. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Intermountain Observer, Dec. 18, 

1971] 

NUCLEAR POWER: ENERGY FOR THE FUTURE OR 
ENVIRONMENTAL NIGHTMARE? WHILE THE 
AEC PLODS ON AND CONSERVATIONISTS CRY 
ALARM, THE PUBLIC WONDERS IF THE ATOM 
Is REALLY SAFE 
(Editor's note: This is the first of a four- 

part series about the safety of nuclear 

energy as a source of electric power. The 
author is an atomic scientist at the Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Station in eastern 

Idaho who has also been active in environ- 

mental causes in this and other states. The 

views he expresses in the series are his own 
and should not be presumed to reflect the 
views of his employer, Argonne National 

Laboratory. For more about his background 

and the significance of the series, see the 

editor’s column elsewhere in this issue.) 
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(By Pete Henault) 


Searching through the archives of Amer- 
ica’s first experimental breeder reactor, an 
Atomic Energy Commission facility known 
in the nuclear profession as ERB-I, an entry 
in the log-book for December 20th, 1951, can 
be found which reads: 

At 1:23 p.m. Load dissipators from the 
Generator were connected—Electricity flows 
from atomic energy. 

With these simple words, peaceful nuclear 
power was born on an unlikely sagebrush 
desert 18 miles southeast of Arco, Idaho. 
“The atom had been harnessed.” 

The electricity on that historic day, 20 
years ago next Monday, was used to light 
four 200-watt lightbulbs. On the following 
day, the supply of outside power to ERB-I 
was cut off and the reactor produced in ex- 
cess of 100 kilowatts, enough power to 
supply all of the facility’s electrical require- 
ments. 

ERB-I was shut down several years ago 
and was designated a National Historic 
Landmark when President Johnson visited 
the site in 1966. The facility is soon to be 
turned over to the National Park Service. 

Today there are 120 nuclear power plants 
in operation or under contract throughout 
the United States and many more through- 
out the world. Nuclear plants are being built 
today which are capable of producing more 
than 1,000,000 kilowatts, an electrical gen- 
eration capacity more than 214 times that of 
Hells Canyon Dam and 50 times that pro- 
posed for the controversial Teton Dam not 
very far from ERB-I. 

Two of these plants are capable of produc- 
ing more power than is now generated by 
all the dams on all the rivers in Idaho. They 
don’t drown wild rivers and scenic canyons. 
They don’t pollute the atmosphere with tons 
of ugly fly ash and acid-producing SO, for 
you and me to breathe. They don’t need to 
strip mine the sacred lands of the Navajo 
and the Hopi. They can be located almost 
anywhere, far away from Hells Canyon and 
Canyonlands and Black Mesa. 

One would expect environmentalists to be 
grateful for that historic day in eastern 
Idaho 20 years ago. But they are not, 

Last June, in a message to the Congress on 
national energy needs, President Nixon said, 
“Our best hope today for meeting the na- 
tion's growing demand for economical clean 
energy is with the fast breeder reactor.” He 
asked Congress to make “a commitment to 
complete the successful demonstration of the 
liquid-metal fast-breeder reactor (LMFBR) 
by 1980” and requested an additional $50 
million to achieve the goal. 

The National Wildlife Federation called the 
President’s program a “wholesale commit- 
ment to federal promotion of the breeder re- 
actor program, long a favorite Frankenstein 
of the Atomic Energy Commission” and 
termed the program “extremely costly and 
dangerous.” 

Shortly before the House was to vote on 
the appropriation, Friends of the Earth 
(FOE), a highly-respected national conser- 
vation organization, sent a letter to every 
member of Congress urging them to vote 
against the appropriation bill. The letter 
claimed that “little is known about the so- 
cial and environmental hazards” and that 
FOE was “firmly opposed to the development 
of such a new and hazardous technology 
without the full participation of the Congress 
and the public in the decision-making proc- 
ess.” Development of the LMFBR now, FOE 
said, was “premature.” 

Rep. Craig Hosmer, minority leader of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, re- 
sponded with his own letter to each mem- 
ber—a very terse, indignant letter. He said, 
“It is an uncontroverted fact that our coun- 
try is running out of power.” He referred to 
FOE as “an organization naming itself 
‘Friends of the Earth’” and to their letter as 
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a “demand.” He termed their request 
“ridiculous.” 

FOE’s letter, very polite actually, had said, 
“We urge you to vote against passage of the 
bill in its present form.” (emphasis added) 

Hosmer’s letter concluded with three para- 
graphs: 

“It is both possible and provident to devel- 
op a saje breeder reactor. 

“It would be suicidal for any modern in- 
dustrial nation to refuse to do so. 

“Your enlightened support of the necessary 
funding is solicited.” 

The House, apparently not wanting to be 
considered unenlightened and certainly not 
wanting the nation to commit suicide, ap- 
proved the appropriation. The AEC and the 
President got what they asked for and FOE 
was ignored. But the debate over the merits 
of nuclear power, and especially the fast 
breeder, continues. 

And it is growing. The Scientists Institute 
for Public Information (SIPI) has recently 
sued the AEC for not examining the environ- 
mental impact of the LMFBR. Bills have been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania and Delaware 
legislatures calling for a moratorium on all 
nuclear plant construction in those states. 
Senator Mike Gravel of Alaska, an increas- 
ingly vocal critic of the AEC and nuclear 
power, has proposed a nation-wide mora- 
torium. 

Last July 23rd environmentalists won & 
major victory when the U.S, Court of Appeals 
in Washington, D.C. ruled in their favor on 
a suit involving the Calvert Cliffs reactor in 
Maryland. The Court severely criticized the 
AEC, charging that it had made “a mockery” 
of the National Environmental Protection Act 
(NEPA). The AEC was not only ordered to 
implement the full intent of NEPA, making 
the Commission responsible for evaluating 
the total environmental impact, including 
the non-nuclear aspects of all nuclear power 
plants, but it was also ordered to consider 
the environmental issues in connection with 
all nuclear-power licensing actions that took 
place after January 1st, 1970, the effective 
date of NEPA. 

This landmark victory by a few environ- 
mentalists is changing the whole course and 
structure of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
It will affect the licensing of scores of nu- 
clear reactors, several of which are already in 
operation. Plants are expected to be delayed 
on an average of one year and cost estimates 
for the delays range up to $5-6 billion. Sen- 
ator Gravel indicated a possibility that ‘the 
long-term implication of the court decision 
may be a permanent halt to the nuclear 
electricity program." 

Still the debate goes on. Last month a 
coalition of environmental groups, led by 
the Southern Vermont Conservation Society, 
filed a class action suit challenging the very 
constitutionality of the 1954 Atomic Energy 
Act. 

Maybe it’s about time we began to wonder 
what the environmentalists are concerned 
about. 

What are the real facts behind all the up- 
roar? Is the LMFBR a hazard and is its de- 
velopment premature as FOE claims? Is it an 
undeniable fact that the U.S. is running out 
of power as Congressman Hosmer claims and 
would it be “suicidal” for the nation not to 
develop the fast breeder? Is the breeder really 
our “best hope” for “economic clean energy” 
as the President has claimed? 

Unfortunately, the answers are not simple. 
And also unfortunately, too many critics and 
too many proponents have been attempting 
to give the public simple answers. 

But, for the environmentalists at least, 
getting the truth isn’t easy. Where can they 
go with their questions? 

Obviously the AEC is the most qualified 
to provide the public with straight-forward, 
understandable answers, They're the experts 
and it’s our tax dollars that pay for their 
operations. 
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The American Nuclear Society should be 
answering the public’s questions too, and, 
while the majority of members often seem 
mainly interested in talking to themselves 
and commending each other's achievements, 
the society does address the issues through 
a number of periodicals and several symposia 
each year. 

The nuclear industry and the power utili- 
ties stand to gain the most from nuclear 
power and, since their gain may be at the 
expense of public health and safety and a 
decrease in the quality of the public’s en- 
vironment, they should be helping, possibly 
more than any other group, to provide the 
public with candid answers. But their main 
concern is profit and corporate growth, not 
safety or the environment, and in our capital- 
istic society, it is naive to expect the profit- 
eers to be candid. 

The responsibility for informing the pub- 
lic must, of course, reside with the AEC. But 
the AEC, born in an aurora of bomb-making 
secrecy and still with one arm hidden in that 
secrecy, has found it difficult to talk to the 
public about what the peaceful arm is doing. 
Too often it has hidden behind a question- 
able screen of classification or retreated with 
a barrage of atomish language that no lay- 
man could decipher. Too often it has simply 
been silent, apparently hoping the uproar 
would go away. When it has been forced to 
spesk the tone of its dialog has been “Don’t 
worry about a thing, we have everything 
under control,” 

To evaluate the questions and answers 
surrounding the nuclear power controversy, 
and to see them in their proper perspective, 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
basic facts about nuclear reactors. 

A nuclear reactor derives its power from 
the direct conversion of mass into energy ac- 
cording to Einstein’s famous equation, 
E=me*, or energy equals mass times the 
square of the velocity of light. Most types of 
energy or heat-producing reactions are chem- 
ical, reactions where the atoms that make up 
matter move around and change their “pref- 
erences” for each other. In a nuclear reac- 
tion, the atom itself changes its composition. 

Two special types of nuclear reactions are 
“fission” and “fusion.” The term “fission” 
comes from the splitting of heavy atoms 
such as plutonium and uranium. The term 
“fusion” comes from the combining or 
fusing together of light atoms such as hy- 
drogen. In each case the mass of the sub- 
atomic particles, after the reaction, is less 
than before and the difference is converted 
to energy according to Einstein's equation. 
The energy is seen in the form of heat, ac- 
tually caused by friction of the atomic par- 
ticles moving within the fuel structure at 
high velocities. The heat of course, can be 
used to produce electricity. Of the several 
ways to convert the heat to electricity, by 
far the most efficient is through the use of 
boiling water and a steam turbine. 

Nuclear power reactors, as we know them 
today, are really fission reactors. The atomic 
bomb, or A-bomb, is also a fission-power re- 
action but is not a controlled reaction. 

An example of a fusion reaction is the 
hydrogen bomb, or H-bomb. Man has not yet 
been able to achieve a controlled, power- 
producing, fusion reaction although a great 
deal of effort has been expended in this 
country, the United Kingdom, and the USSR 
in the attempt to do so. Controlled fusion 
power holds a lot of promise because its fuel 
might come from the almost infinite supply 
of hydrogen in ocean water. But fusion power 
as a means of supplying the nation’s energy 
needs is probably 30 years away, at least. 

The heavy uranium and plutonium atoms 
are split, or fission, when bombarded by neu- 
trons, one of the subatomic particles that 
make up all atoms. From the fission reac- 
tion, two new atoms are created and usually 
two or three neutrons are released. The new 
atoms are called “fission products” and the 
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released neutrons are used to bombard new 
heavy atoms and keep the fission process 
going. 

It is these fission products that are the 
cause of most of the environmentalists’ con- 
cern today. They are the waste product of the 
nuclear reaction. 

Fission products are often created in an 
unstable and highly-excited state. They im- 
mediately begin to decay or stabilize, giving 
off high-energy radiation in the process. 
Hence the terms “radioactive” and “radio- 
activity.” 

The radiation from this nuclear waste is 
much the same as X-rays but greater in in- 
tensity. If exposed to the human body in 
excessive amounts, changes in the molecules 
of the body cells can result. An altered be- 
havior or death of the cells is likely to 
follow. 

Too much radiation over a prolonged pe- 
riod can cause leukemia, anemia, leukopenia, 
cancer, cataracts, or genetic mutations. Ex- 
posure to extremely high levels of radiation 
can cause instant death but this is well 
controlled and is not a serious problem. It is 
the prolonged exposure to the low-level radi- 
ation, much like the long-term exposure to 
cigarette smoke or smog, that environmen- 
talists are concerned about. 

Nobody knows how much radiation is too 
much. We all eat, drink, breathe, and absorb 
some radiation every day. Most of it is “nat- 
ural or background” radiation, coming from 
naturally-occurring unstable atoms and 
from cosmic rays. Medical and dental X-rays, 
and even television watching, add to the nat- 
ural radiation we have learned to accept 
without concern. 

The AEC has established a limit for the 
radioactivity released to the environment 
from a nuclear plant such that a person who 
lived on the boundary, drank the water in 
the effluent canal, and breathed the down- 
wind air 24 hours a day every day of his life, 
would receive an exposure from the plant of 
no more than 600 millirem per year to his 
whole body. (A millirem is simply a unit of 
exposed radiation dose.) If there is a com- 
munity near the nuclear plant, then the 
exposure can be no more than 170 millirem 
per year. 

Recently, as a result of pressure from en- 
vironmentalists, the AEC stated that the ra- 
dloactivity released to the environment must 
always be as “low as practicable” in addition 
to never exceeding the above limits. Honest 
attempts are now being made to lower the 
routine release to “zero.” 

Drs. John Gofman and Arthur Tamplin, the 
two researchers of the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory that have caused much of the 
present unroar, refer to the AEC's limit as a 
permit for mass murder. They say the AEC 
limit should be reduced to one-tenth its 
present level, that exposure at the present 
level would produce 32,000 additional cancer 
deaths every year. 

Dr. Linus Pauling, professor of chemistry 
at Stanford University and winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1954 and the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1963, supports Gofman 
and Tamplin: 

“The arguments that have been presented 
by Gofman and Tamplin and that are sup- 
ported by (my) calculations seem to me to 
require that a decrease be made immediately 
in the Federal Radiation Council guidelines 
for radiation exposure of the American 
people.” 

The AKC insists, “There is no accepted eyi- 
dence of any sort of genetic or tissue damage 
to any human being exposed to these maxi- 
mum levels.” It disputes the calculations of 
Gofman and Tamplin, pointing out a num- 
ber of factual errors and misinterpreta- 
tions on which the calculations are based. 
One such “error,’’ made in arriving at the 
32,000 deaths figure, was the assumption that 
all 200 million people in the United States 
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would be exposed to the AEC limit. This is, 
of course, impossible since any activity leav- 
ing the site boundary dissipates just as 
smoke does from a conventional power plant, 

And so the debate goes on, growing larger, 
with experts on both sides making claims and 
counter-claims. The environmentalists, con- 
cerned about the quality of life but often not 
trained in the area of radiation biology or 
medical physics, are caught in the middle. 
Who should they believe? 

One thing the environmentalists could do 
is ask how the AEC limit compared with the 
background levels of radiation, the levels we 
have learned to live with every day without 
question. 

Cosmic rays and natural radioactivity ex- 
pose every American to an average of 130 
millirem per year. So the AEC limit, in effect, 
allows for doubling or tripling the dose that 
an average American might receive. 

But the background level can vary greatly 
depending on altitude (more cosmic rays 
penetrate the thinner atmosphere at higher 
altitudes), local mineral deposits, etc. While 
the nation’s average is 130 millirem per year, 
the lowest state average is 100 (Texas) and 
the highest is 250 (Colorado). The average in 
Idaho is 170. 

A person living in a brick home can re- 
ceive 25-30 millirem per year more than his 
neighbor in a wood home. A person traveling 
across the country by plane can get an addi- 
tional dose of 2-3 millirem just from the 
higher level of cosmic radiation at an alti- 
tude of 30,000 feet. An ordinary chest X-ray 
may involve exposure to 200 additional mil- 
lirem. Seen in this light, the AEC limit seems 
low. 

But missed in much of the controversy are 
a few bigger questions, questions which a few 
responsible environmentalists are asking and 
which the AEC can give no satisfactory an- 
swer. What are the long-term and cumula- 
tive effects? Isn't it possible that even with 


this low level of fission products, certain spe- 


cies may lead to an eventual, harmful 
buildup due to concentrations in various 
organisms, or parts of the body, or in certain 
species of the food chain? We know it hap- 
pens with mercury, DDT, and other con- 
taminants. Why not fission products? 

The AEC has sponsored extensive research 
in this area and knows that some species do 
concentrate, such as radioactive iodine col- 
lecting in the thyroid, and several species do 
not concentrate. But there are still some 
species for which there is not enough evi- 
dence, not enough data. 

In 1871, when there weren’t many factories, 
air pollution wasn’t a national problem; will 
radioactive pollution be a problem when 
there are 1,000 nuclear plants across the 
country? No one knows the answers to these 
questions. 

The mercury we've put in our lakes and 
rivers will always be there; we can’t clean 
it up. Lake Erie is dead and the sludge that 
killed it is too deep to remove. We've made 
too many mistakes from which we cannot 
turn back the clock. 

And we know that those who are urging 
caution, the experts like Linus Pauling and 
the environmentalists like Mike McCloskey 
of the Sierra Club, have little to gain if the 
limit is lowered. But many among those who 
say the limit is sufficiently low, who reassure 
us there is nothing to worry about, have a 
lot to gain by leaving the limit at the higher 
level. An extra two or three million dollars on 
the cost of a nuclear plant may only slightly 
be seen in the homeowner’s electrical bill but 
it may easily cut into corporate profits or 
affect the decision on whether or not a power 
plant can obtain the financial backing for 
its proposed plant. 

To environmentalists, the defenders of 
the present AEC limit have a superficial 
view: "The solution to pollution is dilution,” 
they seem to be saying. “If the radioactivity 
is too high, mix it with more water before 
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dumping it into our rivers. Any amount of 
radioactivity mixed with twice as much 
water will cut the activity per gallon in half, 

“If the gaseous activity in the exhaust air 
is too high, build the boundary fence a little 
farther away then the activity will be diluted 
more when it passes the nuclear plant 
boundary. 

But a Scotch and Soda, while it doesn’t 
taste as strong, contains just as much scotch 
as a Scotch on the Rocks! 

Technically, it would be simple for nuclear 
plants to operate with a lower limit, lower 
even than Gofman’s proposed level. Many 
plants in fact routinely release only one per 
cent of the AEC limit. Economics might suf- 
fer slightly but cost would be passed on to 
the consumer. The additional cost of a home- 
owner's electricity would be negligible. 

On the other hand, is it right to hamper 
the utilities with restrictions that are not 
necessary? No, it is not right but the key 
here is that we do not know that it is not 
necessary. In the past, we have always de- 
cided in favor of the polluter and today we 
are incapable of cleaning up the mess we 
have made and continue to make at an in- 
creasing rate every day. 

Maybe it is time we gave our environment 
the benefit of the doubt. 


[From the Intermountain Observer, 
Dec. 25, 1971] 


THE GREAT Sarr Mine Frasco—Kansas DIS- 
POSAL SITE Provep To BE a Poor BET, BUT 
AEC May Yet LICK THE RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
PROBLEM 


(Editor’s note: This is the second in a series 
of articles about the impact of nuclear power 
production on the environment. The author 
is a nuclear scientist at the National Reac- 
tor Testing Station in eastern Idaho and also 
a director of the Idaho Environmental Coun- 
cil.) 

No significant impact on the environment 
resulting from either the construction or op- 
eration of the proposed repository is antici- 
pated.—AEC Environmental Impact State- 
ment, Radioactive Waste Repository, Lyons, 
Kansas. 

The overwhelming sentiment in Kansas is 
to get the AEC out of the State. Under no 
circumstances should the AEC be relied on to 
speak for the future generations in Kansas. 
This project is so bad that no other state will 
accept it, and the people of Kansas are be- 
ginning to get information concerning the 
poor prior record of the AEC in this area.— 
Ron Baxter, Chairman, Kansas Sierra Club. 


(By Pete Henault) 


It takes about nine septillion fissions every 
day, or more than a billion trillion every 
second, to produce the power of today’s large 
nuclear reactor. Even with the atom as small 
as it is, one might suspect these fissions 
would produce a lot of radioactive waste. 

Most of the waste of serious concern is 
separated into “low-level” and “high-level” 
waste, terms which refer to the intensity of 
radioactivity per unit volume. Another term 
that is used is “unrestricted waste” and refers 
to the waste having concentrations of radio- 
activity so low, that it offers no environmen- 
tal threat or hazard based on all available 
information. There are no restrictions, from 
the radioactivity standpoint, on the disposal 
of these wastes. 

Still another type of radioactive waste, and 
the one which many consider the most haz- 
ardous, is “alpha waste,” the waste contain- 
ing small amounts of plutonium. Plutonium 
is an extremely hazardous material because of 
its radioactivity and the fact that on enter- 
ing the human body it concentrates in the 
bones and is excreted very slowly. The time 
for any amount of plutonium to decay to one- 
half of its original amount is 24,400 years. 

There are two types of “disposal"”’ methods 
for radioactive waste: (1) dilution and con- 
trolled dispersion to the environment; and 
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(2) concentration and burial or storage. 
High-level and alpha wastes are invariably 
buried or stored. The term “high-level” is 
often used to refer to both. 

Although nuclear power plants are the 
source of nearly all the radioactive waste 
(some radioactive waste comes from the con- 
centration of naturally-occurring radioactive 
atoms during the mining and fuel-fabrica- 
tion processes), the plants themselves re- 
lease only the tiniest fraction of the waste 
to our environment, More than 99.9 per cent 
of the radioactivity generated by a nuclear 
plant remains locked in the fuel elements 
until they are reprocessed to restore a high 
grade of heavy, fissionable atoms. The end 
product of the reprocessing, therefore, makes 
up most of the radioactive waste. 

The problems associated with control of 
the low-level waste at the reprocessing plant 
are similar to those of the operating nuclear 
plant. The environmental concern is the 
possible, long-term, gradual effects on hu- 
man health and our ecosystem. But of even 
greater concern is the high-level and alpha 
waste. 

We know that these wastes contain the 
potential to completely destroy or change all 
life as we know it today. And we know that 
the alpha waste will not completely decay 
for hundreds of thousands of years. What we 
do not know is whether we can adequately 
package all this waste and guarantee that it 
will never escape into our environment. 

The need for a national radioactive waste 
disposal site, called a “repository” by the 
AEC, has been growing more critical every 
year. A report released two years ago showed 
that 93 million gallons of high-level liquid 
waste was then stored at the Hanford, Wash., 
Savannah River, S.C., and Arco, Idaho, sites. 

As reported in this newspaper by A. Robert 
Smith last April, a good deal of this was 
leaking into the ground from the Hanford 
site, where most of the waste was located. 
As much as 227,400 gallons were reported to 
have leaked from 10 of the 49 underground 
storage tanks which did not have provisions 
for secondary containment. 

At the Savannah River plant, where 17 
million gallons were stored, leakage occurred 
from four tanks, but only in one case did 
high-level waste seep into the ground. None 
of the 1.6 million gallons stored in Idaho 
leaked. 

The AEC has been studying the problem 
of permanent disposal for the high-level 
radioactive waste for many years. It estab- 
lished several important criteria: The site 
must be in a location that would be stable 
for a million years or more and would not be 
affected by earthquakes, war, natural dis- 
asters, or sabotage. The waste must not be 
able to come in contact with man’s water 
supply or his food chain. It must be free of 
surveillance and maintenance and the cost 
must not be prohibitive. 

For the past 16 years the AEC has been 
studying one proposal that has appeared in- 
creasingly more promising. It proposed to 
bury the waste in vast salt beds just outside 
of Lyons, Kansas, a town of 4,300 about 60 
miles northeast of Wichita. 

The salt beds are located far from the 
earthquake zones of America’s mountainous 
regions and are known to have been stable 
for 250 million years. If left undisturbed by 
man there is no reason to believe that they 
wouldn't remain stable for another 250 mil- 
lion years, well beyond the potentially haz- 
ardous lifetime of the radioactive waste. 

This sounded pretty good and when the 
AEC told of its plan at various international 
meetings, the world was impressed—and 
jealous. Few locations can be found in the 
world with such stable deposits of any sub- 
stance, 

The AEC plan called for converting the li- 
quid waste at the reprocessing plants into a 
solid ceramic material, about one-tenth the 
liquid volume, and encasing it in stainless 
steel cylinders 10 feet long and six inches in 
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diameter. The cannisters would be transport- 
ed by rail from reprocessing centers in New 
York and Illinois to an abandoned salt mine 
near Lyons which would serve until the year 
2000. The cannisters would then be lowered 
into holes in the floor of an excavated room 
in the mine 1,000 feet below the surface, 

Because the decaying waste generates an 
extensive quantity of heat, 20 of the cylinders 
in a 30 by 300 foot room would produce an 
ambient temperature of 400° F., The room 
would be back-filled with loose salt and 
sealed off. Heat would cause the back-fill to 
recrystalize and flow plastically, causing it 
to merge with the bedded salt thus sealing off 
the waste. 

The salt beds seemed to be the answer. 

But the Kansas Sierra Club and a number 
of other state and citizen environmental 
groups didn't feel good about the AEO'’s pro- 
posal. 

They discovered that a number of test 
holes had been drilled through the salt beds 
in search of oil below. While most of these 
had been mapped and later leased, not all 
were recorded. What if ground water seeped 
down through these holes and dissolved large 
portions of the salt below? 

Then they discovered that the steel con- 
tainers in which the high-level waste was to 
be stored would corrode within as little as 
six months. The combination of heat, salt, 
and 0.5 per cent water naturally occurring in 
salt would make short work of the stainless 
steel. The waste would then be left as bare, 
localized deposits in the salt. What if some- 
thing happened someday to crack or dissolve 
the salt beds, maybe something in 5,000 years 
that we can’t even imagine now? 

The AEC replied that there was no inten- 
tion of ever relocating the waste. However, it 
said, “The burial locations for each container 
will be accurately surveyed and recorded so 
that precise location of the wastes will be 
known. Retrieval through the use of remote- 
ly controlled automatic mining equipment 
would then be possible. Concepts for re- 
trieving the stored wastes will be examined.” 

The AEC didn’t hide the fact that the steel 
containers would corrode in six months; it 
just was not candid about it. And it wasn’t 
very candid about the hydraulic salt mine 
just a few miles away on the other side of 
Lyons, either. 

Digging deeper, the concerned public dis- 
covered that the commercial mine, which 
planned to continue its operations for 30 to 
40 more years, had a tunnel that came with- 
in 1,500 feet of a tunnel extending from the 
AEC mine. How long would it take water to 
dissolve through the 1,500 feet of salt, thus 
making it possible for uncontrolled migration 
of the radioactive waste? 

A few months ago it was reported public- 
ly that 175,000 gallons of water once pumped 
down into the hydraulic mine during a salt- 
recovery operation had disappeared instead 
of coming to the surface as brine. Neither 
the AEC experts nor the mining, company 
could explain where the water had gone. Still 
not known publicly as this is written is that 
the water-vanishing incident happened six 
years ago, in 1966, and the AEC has known 
about it since that time. 

After all this and much more digging by 
non-AEC environmentalists, the AEC finally 
announced in October that it was having sec- 
ond thoughts about the Lyons, Kansas, dis- 
posal site. Work was stopped and the AEC 
sent a letter to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy explaining its ac- 
tion. The letter noted the possibility of flush- 
out of the radioactive waste by the adjoining 
salt company’s operations and the fact that 
the solution-mining would eat away at the 
underground salt pillars. The AEC letter said 
there is a potential of “sudden and dramatic 
collapse of a fairly large area not far from 
the repository site, with the formation of a 
surface lake which could be several hundred 
feet deep.” 

These, of course, are not all of the environ- 
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mental impacts the AEC might have been 
more concerned about, What about all the 
heat from the decaying waste—where does it 
go? The AEC says it'll produce a maximum 
temperature rise of 1° F at the surface of the 
site approximately 800 years after burial and 
a maximum rise of 32° F in an underground 
stream 285 ft below the site, also 800 years 
after burial. But the State Geological Survey 
says a thermal explosion is possible and that 
faults in the overlying rocks could result. 

The AEC’s environmental impact state- 
ment, however, gives assurance that the ra- 
dioactive wastes will remain safely locked 
away from the reaches of man for the 500,000 
to one million years it will take them to de- 
cay. It begins with the following introduc- 
tion: 

No significant impact on the environment 
resulting from either the construction or 
operation of the proposed repository is antic- 
ipated. Minor environmental effects antici- 
pated on or below the 1,000 acre proposed 
site as well as those beyond the site bound- 
aries are described below. 

Today virtually every newspaper in the 
State of Kansas is opposed to burial of nu- 
clear wastes in their salt beds or are opposed 
to it until further studies can be conducted. 
The Governor is opposed also and has asked 
that the project be stopped. In the state legis- 
lature, 48 members of the House and nine 
Senators have sponsored bills calling for the 
Governor, President Nixon and Congress to 
reject the project. 

Congressman Joe Skubitz of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, said, “How ironic it is for a member 
of Congress to find it necessary to sit here 
today and plead that an agency of govern- 
ment not pollute the environment while at 
the same time Congress will be asked to con- 
sider the expenditure of billions of dollars 
to clean up pollution that already exists. 
How ironic it is to be required to make a case 
against a new kind of pollution so hazard- 
ous and so lethal that all existing pollution 
seems almost inconsequential.” 

But Congressman Craig Hosmer of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, who last 
June told us it would be suicidal to delay the 
fast breeder reactor, has steadfastly supported 
the AEC throughout the dialogue on the re- 
pository issue. “I get the impression that we 
should never have invented the wheel if we 
had thought about it before hand,” he said. 

If becoming aware of the facts is disturb- 
ing, that is as it should be. We Americans 
are on the verge of making decisions about 
the future of nuclear power that will drasti- 
cally affect the future of man, either for 
better or worse. 

If becoming aware of these facts causes 
us to turn against the AEC and nuclear pow- 
er, if it makes us want to rush out and 
say stop, that would be an unwarranted re- 
action. We don’t yet know the whole story. 
To do so would be to confirm what the AEC 
has feared all along: “Nuclear power is too 
complex for the public to understand and 
we can better serve the nation by deciding 
for them what is best rather than scaring 
them with the awesome possibilities.” 

It appears now that the AEC made some 
poor decisions in regard to the abandoned salt 
mine near Lyons. But this in itself is no rea- 
son to condemn the AEC nor is it any reason 
to abandon the concept of using salt beds 
for high-level radioactive waste disposal. 
Most of the problems uncovered and made 
public by environmentalists are unique to 
the Lyons site. 

Some solution, however, must be found for 
the radioactive waste. Like it or not, and 
whether or not we keep it, nuclear power is 
here. Total generating capacity is already 
over 7,000,000 kilowatts and in the next year 
or so, capacity will surpass that of hydro- 
electric power. 

There are, of course, other ways to dispose 
of the radioactive waste. We could dump it 
into deep ocean trenches where it may even- 
tually disperse, increasing background levels 
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of radiation somewhat. We could send it to 
the sun by rocket or to some safe orbit in 
space. We could, through other types of nu- 
clear reactions, convert it to safe non-radio- 
active materials. 

These are not wild ideas but sound, tech- 
nical concepts that have been studied and 
evaluated. Taking into consideration all the 
desirable criteria, none appear today as prac- 
tical as burial in stable Earth locations. 

Overlooked in most of the controversy, 
however, is whether or not we should even 
try to dispose of the waste now. Unlike other 
methods of producing power, the AEC has so 
far done an outstanding job of controlling 
the harmful effects of nuclear power. We 
know we have the technology to continue 
containing and storing the waste safely for 
30 or 100 more years. Who’s to say we will 
never find a beneficial use for the waste? We 
Americans, when we want to or are forced 
to, have a knack for finding ways to make 
money out of things we once thought were 
useless. And possibly in a few years we might 
even find a better solution for permanent 
disposal than the salt mines. 

One thing we should do, if we decide to 
wait, is to put some of the profits aside, pos- 
sibly the equivalent cost of burial in the salt 
beds. When the ultimate solution is agreed 
to, we would then not be faced with the prob- 
lem of finding new sources of money as we are 
today in our desire to clean up air and water 
pollution. 

The problem bothering environmentalists 
most about the salt-mine disposal method, 
is the irreversible nature of the decision. 
There is no way to guarantee that the poison- 
ous waste will never return to man’s living 
environment. If we decide in 50 or 100 years 
that we made a mistake in burying the waste, 
as we have decided it was a mistake to bring 
slaves to America, or to annihilate the In- 
dians, or to fight a war in Southeast Asia, we 
could, at some staggering cost, recover the 
waste. But what if we don’t find out it was 
a mistake for a thousand years or ten thou- 
sand years? 

The social and environmental impacts of 
the commitment we are now making to nu- 
clear power are staggering. There is no reason 
to turn away from the commitment but we 
must examine the alternatives and make our 
decisions with all aspects in mind. We should 
not let a few technologists enthusiastic about 
their own proposals, or a few power com- 
panies enthusiastic about their profits, make 
such far-reaching decisions for all of us. 

Most of all, we must find a path, taking 
into consideration the present mess we have 
made of our planet, which will give man the 
greatest chance of surviving during the next 
few hundred years and of preserving some 
quality of life that is desirable. We are not 
doing that now and the lack of concern on the 
part of many of us is very disturbing. 
[From the Intermountain Observer, Jan. 1, 

1972] 


Tue SEARCH FOR AN ANSWER TO THE WATER 
Heat PROBLEM—THE PUBLIC Must MAKE 
SURE NUCLEAR POWER Does Nort SETTLE FOR 
THE CHEAPEST WAY 


(Editor’s note: This is the third in a series 
of four articles about the impact of nuclear 
power production on the environment. The 
author is a nuclear scientist at the National 
Reactor Testing Station in eastern Idaho and 
also a director of the Idaho Environmental 
Council.) 

(By Pete Henault) 


The environmental impacts of nuclear 
power fall into two broad categories: those 
caused by the release of radioactivity and 
those caused by the release of waste heat. 

The impact of released radioactivity, if in- 
deed it is not adequately controlled and some 
day becomes an impact, will be long-term in 
character, something that will affect future 
generations. And the impact will be seen first 
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in a biological way, affecting our health and 
the health of life around us. We might see 
it first as a gradual increase in the cancer 
rate, or in infant mortality, or in the decline 
of some non-human population as in the case 
of eagles declining because of the effects of 
DDT on eggshells. 

But the most harmful environmental im- 
pact of nuclear power, in the coming years 
at least, the one that is already changing our 
quality of life and the one promising to be 
the most difficult to control, is the effect of 
waste heat. And while it is a very real prob- 
lem of nuclear power, it is not the fault of 
nuclear power that it is a problem. 

Most of the environmental effects of waste 
heat today are harmful effects and are, there- 
fore, called “thermal pollution” by the critics 
and ecologists. The power companies, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and those who 
equate more power with progress prefer to 
use the term “thermal effects,” partly to give 
the public a more favorable image of their 
power plant and partly because the waste 
heat is not always harmful or does not have 
to be harmful. But for the next 20 years or 
so, it appears that “thermal pollution” will 
be by far the more accurate term to use. 

The highest efficiency that most conven- 
tional fossil-fueled plants achieve is about 
41 per cent. Today's nuclear plants, because 
they cannot operate as hot as conventional 
plants, have an efficiency of only about 30 per 
cent. This means that 70 per cent, or nearly 
three fourths, of all the energy produced by 
nuclear reactors is thrown away—dumped 
into our environment as waste heat. 

Thirty per cent versus 41 per cent doesn’t 
appear too bad and nuclear power proponents 
are quick to point out that what ecologists 
and environmentalists are calling “thermal 
pollution” has been around for a long time. 
Technically, they aren’t lying and most en- 
vironmentalists, not trained in the dialogue 
of British thermal units and thermal effi- 
ciencies, find it hard to rebut their argu- 
ment. But looking at the facts in perspective 
yields a different picture. 

A typical size for electrical generating 
plants in the next few years, whether nu- 
clear or conventional, is one million kilo- 
watts. Plants two and three times larger are 
being built, but the one million size will be 
more or less standard. 

In order to generate one million kilowatts, 
& nuclear plant, because of the 30 per cent 
efficiency, must produce 3,333,000 kilowatts 
of heat. A conventional plant, with 41 per 
cent efficiency, must produce 2,440,000 kilo- 
watts of heat to generate the same amount 
of electricity. Looking at the difference be- 
tween the total heat produced and the elec- 
trical output, one can see that the waste heat 
is 2,333,000 kilowatts for the nuclear plant 
and 1,440,000 kilowatts for the conventional 
plant. Today’s nuclear plants, therefore, 
waste about 893,000 kilowatts, or a full 60 
per cent, more heat than the conventional 
plants. 

Looked at this way, today’s nuclear plant 
is by far the bigger thermal polluter. 

What really bothers environmentalists 
and professional ecologists, however, is not 
just the much. greater thermal pollution po- 
tential of nuclear plants, but the growth of 
all thermal pollution. 

Our present consumption of electricity is 
growing at the rate of 9.25 per cent per year, 
completely doubling every 7.8 years. And use 
has been accelerating during the past 10 
years with no sign of leveling off soon, 

“Doubling every 7.8 years” sounds innocent 
enough and to some it even has the sound of 
prosperity. But to those who spend their 
lives studying the balance of nature and see 
how thermal pollution is already affecting 
our quality of life, this doubling rate is an 
awesome and frightening statistic. It should 
frighten us all. 

In any one doubling period, the growth 
quantity—be it energy, population, or the 
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amount of land covered by highways—in- 
creases by an amount equal to its growth 
during its entire past history. By late 1979, 
therefore, only 7.8 years from now, we must 
install as much electrical generating capabil- 
ity as we have installed in all our previous 
history. 

Our present electrical generating capacity 
in the United States is about 362,770,000 
kilowatts and is growing at the rate of 2.6 
million kilowatts every month. By January 
1982, if we continue at the present rate of 
growth, our capacity will be 878,700,000 kilo- 
watts and growing at the rate of 6.5 million 
kilowatts per month. 

By comparison, the generating capacity of 
the entire state of Idaho is approximately 
1.9 million kilowatts, or only about 70 per 
cent of the present monthly growth rate of 
the nation, 

The city of Idaho Falls normally consumes 
about 40,000 kilowatts and on a recent cold 
day established a new record of 51,000 kilo- 
watts. Our nation is presently installing an 
average of 51,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity every 14.3 hours. In ten years, we 
will be installing that much new capacity 
every 5.7 hours if the trend continues. 

This growth, in the Northwest alone, is 
going to cost us an average of $2,500,000 per 
day, every day, for the next 20 years, just to 
provide new generation and transmission 
facilities—an investment of $21 billion by the 
end of 1991. 

Already the cooling water needed to cool 
the steam condensers of today’s generating 
plants adds up to 2,300 billion gallons per 
day, an amount of water equal to twice the 
daily runoff of the entire nation. Most of this 
is used as “once-through” cooling and is re- 
turned immediately to the nearby river or 
water source from which it is taken and is 
available for use again further on down- 
stream. But about 60 billion gallons per day 
is lost as evaporation and not returned. For 
all uses, the United States is today consum- 
ing about 310 billion gallons per day or about 
26 per cent of its entire daily runoff. 

Obviously, when we're using such substan- 
tial fractions of all there is, we cannot con- 
tinue with the doubling process very long. 

By the year 2000, when the majority of 
today’s population will still be under 55 
years of age, the waste heat from power gen- 
erating plants, if we were to follow the pres- 
ent trend, would be 18 times what it is today. 
Eighteen times the 60 billion gallons per day 
we are now using is more than all the water 
available in the United States for all uses. 

There are three principle ways for a power 
plant installation to rid itself of the waste 
heat: 1) dumping it directly into the nearest 
river, lake or bay; 2) dumping it into the 
atmosphere through a specially designed 
“wet cooling tower”; and 3) dumping it 
into the atmosphere by use of a special “cool- 
ing pond.” 

The cheapest, and the most environmen- 
tally threatening to the Northwest, is the 
direct dumping to the nearest source of 
fresh water. 

A typical one-million-kilowatt power plant, 
dumping its waste heat into a river carrying 
a flow of 3,000 cubic feet per second (cfs), 
will raise the temperature of the river by 
about 10 degrees Fahrenheit. It may take 
several miles for the water to return to its 
natural temperature. 

By comparison, the minimum allowable 
flow downstream of the proposed Teton Dam, 
if built, will be 300 cfs. The minimum allow- 
able flow of the Middle Snake in Hells Can- 
yon, one of America’s mightiest rivers, is 
5,000 cfs. 

Since water above 93 degrees is uninhabi- 
table for all fishes in the U.S. except certain 
southern species, it wouldn’t take many 
plants dumping their heat into Idaho streams 
before our trout and salmon began to dis- 
appear. 

Although temperatures above a certain 
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level would cause direct fish kills (the lethal 
limit for trout is 75-77°F), thermal dis- 
charges well below the limit can have a pro- 
found effect on aquatic life. Higher than 
normal temperatures can adversely affect a 
fish’s metabolism, respiration and heartbeat. 
This results in a greater need for oxygen 
while, at the same time, dissolved oxygen 
content in the water is decreasing. The com- 
bined effect is often detrimental. 

As the water temperature is changed ab- 
normally, the entire food chain is thrown out 
of balance. Reduction in supply of a living 
organism that is part of the food chain of 
a fish species may lead to the depletion of 
that species. Often the elimination of one 
species is following by the establishment of 
an undesirable species. 

Not surprisingly, fish activity slows down at 
high temperatures, At a water temperature 
of 63°F, trout will slow down in pursuing 
food; at 70°F, they are incapable of pursuing 
food. Preferred environmental temperature 
for trout is about 58°F. 

Effects on reproduction can be adverse 
also. The temperature requirements for 
spawning are usually much more limited 
than for adult survival. For example, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion recommends a maximum temperature of 
48°F for the spawning of lake trout and 
about 55°F for other species of trout. The 
Oregon Game Commission states that a rise 
of 5.4°F in the Columbia River could be dis- 
astrous for the eggs of the Chinook salmon. 

While thermal discharges near a lake shore 
tend to disrupt spawning areas and kill eggs, 
thermal discharges into & river or reservoir 
impose a thermal block that prevents fish 
from reaching the spawning areas. 

Migrating salmon, for example, which do 
not feed during migration, will tend to 
avoid the thermal block, become confused, 
and die without ever reaching the spawning 
beds. Those that do pass the thermal block 
expend an excessive amount of body fuel due 
to increased metabolic rates in the higher 
temperature water and may not have suf- 
ficient energy to reach the spawning area. 

These are only part of the adverse effects 
that might occur from large-scale thermal 
discharges. Changes in algae species could 
eventually lead to eutrophication, as in Lake 
Erie. Because fish are very sensitive to sud- 
den and rapid temperature changes, especial- 
ly a temperature drop, the sudden shutdown 
of a power plant would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the fish in the vicinity of the dis- 
charge. 

In all this discussion, it is important to 
remember that it is really the more subtle, 
ecological effects of thermal discharges that 
must be studied, effects which may occur to 
the life processes in a body of water over 
several years. 

Getting rid of the waste heat from power 
plants by the use of wet cooling towers 
employs the principle of removing heat by 
evaporation. The heated effluent is discharged 
into a high tower (400 to 500 ft.) with slop- 
ing sides; as the water falls in a thin film 
over a series of baffies it is exposed to the 
air rising through the tower and is cooled 
by evaporation. Most of the water, cooled by 
up to 20°F, collects in the basin below the 
tower and is pumped back to the power plant 
condensers. 

The main drawback is the amount of water 
lost to the atmosphere. The towers for a typi- 
cal one-million-kilowatt plant would eject 
as much as 20,000 to 25,000 gallons per min- 
ute of evaporated water or about 30,000-40,- 
000 acre feet per year. A series of these 
plants in Idaho, while losses would likely be 
somewhat less because of the cooler climate 
and lower water temperature, would be lit- 
tle different from full-scale water diversion 
to other states. 

While alleviating problems associated with 
thermal pollution, this high rate of evapora- 
tion would raise the humidity of our dry 
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mountain air, something we who love Idaho’s 
climate should not consider lightly. Extreme 
fogging would occur during periods of tem- 
perature inversion, making visibility difficult, 
causing icy roads during cold weather, and 
possibly raising auto insurance rates. 

Other problems would likely be caused by 
the tons of chemicals added to the cooling 
water to control hardness, algae and scale 
buildup, etc., in both the cooling tower and 
the condenser. This writer doesn’t know what 
effect these chemicals would have on the 
surrounding environment except that a large 
portion would be carried into the atmosphere 
by the evaporating water while most would 
eventually be dumped back to the nearby 
source of water that is used to replace evap- 
oration losses, 

Another way to get rid of the waste heat 
is to use artificial lakes or “cooling ponds.” 
Size of the ponds, a principle drawback, 
would be 1,000 to 2,000 acres. A 2,000-acre 
pond would be one mile wide by three miles 
long, a few feet deep at one end and sloping 
to a depth of 50 feet at the other end. Water 
for cooling would be drawn from the deep 
end and the warm water discharged at the 
shallow end. 

A steady inflow of water would be required 
to replace evaporation but losses would be 
somewhat less than that for the cooling tow- 
ers, Fog in cold weather would be a problem 
as in the case of the cooling towers. Chemical 
addition to the atmosphere would not be a 
problem but buildup in the artificial lake 
would be. 

Power plant proponents are proud of their 
artificial lakes. Where only a small meander- 
ing stream might exist, they move in with 
bulldozers and before long they have a “lake.” 
The “lake” is stocked with warm-water fish, 
boat-ramps are installed, “campsites” are 
constructed—benefits abound. Soon the pow- 
er plant is said to have a “positive environ- 
mental impact.” 

Speaking about the benefits of these ponds 
in Coeur d’Alene recently, a nuclear-power 
company executive said, “Whereas this new 
lake will create a fishing and recreation re- 
source where none now exists I have yet to 
see anyone catch a bass—or water ski—or 
take a swim—or camp overnight in a cooling 
tower.” 

He said this in Idaho, only 150 feet from 
the shores of Lake Coeur d'Alene. 

While the problem of waste heat presents 
a very dark picture for the years ahead, it 
would not serve the purpose of this discus- 
sion to leave the impression that things are 
totally black. There are environmentally- 
acceptable ways to get rid of the waste heat. 
For large power plants on the coast, where 
much of the power will be needed, it appears 
that the heat from a limited number of 
plants can be discharged to the ocean with 
negligible adverse effects, provided of course, 
it is dispersed in a careful manner. 

For plants located inland, a method having 
no apparent adverse effect would be through 
the use of dry cooling towers which avoid 
evaporation and chemical release to the en- 
vironment. The hot water is channeled 
through tubing that is exposed to an air 
flow, and gives up its heat to the air much 
the same as an automobile radiator. A few 
dry cooling towers have been built and put 
into operation in Europe but dry towers are 
expensive. Wet cooling towers typically run 
6 to 10 per cent of the total cost of a power 
plant and dry cooling towers cost two to three 
times as much as the wet towers. There is 
little talk of using dry cooling towers in the 
foreseeable future. 

Still another way to get rid of waste heat is 
to use it in some beneficial way and numer- 
ous proposals are currently being considered 
One of the most promising uses appears to 
be for the desalination of ocean water. Irri- 
gation or drinking water for a city could be 
supplied from such a plant. Extensive re- 
search has been done in this area and it ap- 
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pears desalination as a use of waste heat is 
on the verge of becoming economical. 

One potential use in the Northwest might 
be for warm-water irrigation. The intent here 
would be to lengthen the spring and fall 
growing seasons or to even keep the ground 
warm all year round, thereby increasing the 
number of crops harvested each year. An- 
other possibility might be greenhouse heat- 
ing. By extending the growing season and 
providing a hot, moist environment, it is esti- 
mated that very large quantities of vegetables 
could be raised. 

Aquaculture is still another much talked 
about use. In England, three times the nor- 
mal shrimp production has been obtained in 
the warmed water near one nuclear power 
plant. Experiments on Long Island and in 
Maine have indicated increased growth rates 
and yields of oysters and lobsters with con- 
trolled, warmed water. By using warm water 
throughout the year, it is estimated that 
yields of catfish of 5,000 to 10,000 pounds per 
acre can be expected. Aquaculture is, in fact, 
a promising potential use for the waste heat 
and maybe some day a prime source of food 
and protein, 

Unfortunately, most of these promising 
possibilities are only in the preliminary study 
stage at the present time and even the most 
optimistic studies do not envision nearly 
enough uses for the quantities of waste heat 
we can expect. The most economical solu- 
tion for getting rid of the waste heat is still 
to dump it into the surrounding environ- 
ment as simply and as cheaply as possible. 
Unless the public demands that a better solu- 
tion be found, that’s going to mean adverse 
environmental effects. 

For us in the Northwest, who still enjoy a 
large share of unaltered, high-quality en- 
vironment, the prospects of this waste heat 
present a sad picture. We are going to see the 
artificial cooling ponds stocked with bass and 
catfish while our trout and salmon streams 
grow fewer and fewer; and we are going to 
see the fog-making cooling towers that ice 
up our highways and raise the local hu- 
midity. And our grandchildren will probably 
learn to accept them as a way of life. 

There is little we can do to stop the near- 
term growth of electrical power, short of a 
major disaster. Population control may help 
for the year 2000 and beyond, if we act soon, 
but not for the next two or three doubling 
periods. The people who are going to want 
all this power are already here. We could, if 
enough people become aware in time, and 
cared, insist on the more costly environ- 
mental safeguards but our past history with 
dams and conventional power plants gives 
little room for optimism. 

The environmental impact of thermal 
power plants, both nuclear and conventional, 
will affect our lives greatly in the next few 
years. Neglecting the strip mines and oil 
slicks; the hazy, acid air; the threat of re- 
leased radioactivity; power lines across sacred 
Indian lands; and much more; the environ- 
mental impact of thermal pollution alone is 
going to change our lives. Most of the 
changes we are not going to like. 

[From the Intermountain Observer, 
Jan. 8, 1972] 


THE Fast BREEDER—LEAST OF THE Evits?— 
TECHNOLOGY AND PROFITS ARE CALLING THE 
Suots Now. But PUBLIC Must WEIGH THE 
FACTS AND DECIDE 


(Editor’s note: This is the last of a series 
of four articles about the impact of nuclear 
power production on the environment. The 
writer, an environmentalist, is also a nuclear 
scientist for Argonne National Laboratory at 
the Nuclear Reactor Testing Station in east- 
ern Idaho. The views he expresses cannot be 
assumed to reflect those of his employer. 
For back copies or reprints of the series, 
write The Intermountain Observer.) 

Our best hope today for meeting the na- 
tion's growing demand for economical clean 
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energy lies with the fast breeder reactor. 
Because of its highly efficient use of nuclear 
fuel, the breeder reactor could extend the 
life of our natural uranium fuel supply 
from decades to centuries with far less im- 
pact on the environment than the power 
plants which are operating today.—President 
Richard M. Nixon. 

Environmentalists have also been raising 
questions that transcend the issues involved 
in individual plants. The question has been 
raised, by Michael McCloskey of the Sierra 
Club among others, whether our society for 
environmental reasons viewed broadly ought 
not curb its appetite for energy and for 
electrical power. It is a legitimate social 
question. It is not unreasonable to question 
whether neon signs or even air conditioning 
are essential ingredients in the American 
way of life. More fundamentally, it is not 
unthinkable to inquire whether energy pro- 
duction should be determined solely in re- 
sponse to market demand.—Dr. James R. 
Schlesinger, chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

If we think ahead realistically to the eco- 
nomic and environmental conditions that 
face us in the decades ahead, the breeder 
takes on a new significance. It becomes far 
more than a technology designed to pro- 
vide incremental improvements in our so- 
cial and economic system. In a world of nat- 
ural resources being rapidly depleted and 
degraded, of an environment perhaps being 
irreversibly stressed and of societies com- 
mitted to raise the quality of life of their 
peoples, such an energy system could perhaps 
be a key to ultimate survival —Commission- 
er William O. Doub, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

(By Pete Henault) 

The liquid metal fast-breeder reactor, or 
LMFBR, is really not very different from any 
other nuclear reactor. It is a fission reactor, 
like all other nuclear reactors in the coun- 
try today, deriving its power from the heat 
of the split atom and using the heat to 
produce steam which drives a turbogenera- 
tor. It does, however, have several impor- 
tant differences. 

The term “liquid metal” refers to the fact 
that a liquid metal, like mercury is used as 
the primary reactor coolant. The p: 
coolant is simply the fluid which passes 
through the reactor and enables the heat of 
fission to be collected and transferred to 
the boiler where the steam is produced. 
Some reactors in use today are gas-cooled 
but most are light-water thermal reactors 
meaning that ordinary water is used as the 
primary coolant, Use of a liquid metal, usual- 
ly sodium which is molten above 208° F and 
weighs about as much as water, makes 
it possible to operate the reactor at a much 
higher temperature, thereby improving the 
thermal efficiency of the whole system. 

The term “fast” implies nothing about the 
speed of the reactor but rather refers to the 
fact that it operates on fast, high-energy 
neutrons rather than slow, or thermal, neu- 
trons. (Hence fast reactor as opposed to 
thermal reactor.) Neutrons, remember, are 
one of the subatomic particles that make up 
all atoms and keep the fission process going 
by bombarding and breaking up the heavy 
uranium and plutonium atoms, 

The use of fast neutrons makes it possible 
for “breeding” to take place. 

The only fissionable material occurring in 
nature is uranium-235, the lighter of the two 
uranium metals, Uranium-238 makes up 993 
out of every one thousand naturally-occur- 
ring uranium atoms and is not a fissionable 
material. Nearly all reactors today use 
uranium enriched in the lighter, uranium- 
235 component. The enrichment process re- 
quires vast amounts of energy and leaves a 
lot of waste. It is not very different from 
using only a rare species of some tree, and 
only in a certain size, to fuel a wood fire. 
Obviously, it is not a very efficient way to 
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use uranium. Nuclear engineers and scien- 
tists have long been searching for a way to 
use the more plentiful uranium-238. 

As nature would have it, uranium-238, 
when bombarded with fast neutrons, under- 
goes a nuclear change and eventually decays 
to plutonium, a fissionable material which 
does not occur naturally. By putting a 
“blanket” of uranium-238 around a “core” of 
uranium-235 fuel, enough fissionable plu- 
tonium can be recovered from the blanket 
(over a period of about 20 years) to more 
than replace the original uranium-235 fuel. 
Technologists refer to this process as “breed- 
ing” and widely publicize the fact that “a 
breeder reactor can produce more fuel than 
it consumes.” 

No one can deny that the fast breeder re- 
actor is one of the man’s most ingenious 
developments. It eliminates the need to use 
large amounts of energy to concentrate the 
rare uranium-235, it eliminates the wasting 
of more than 99 per cent of all naturally- 
occurring uranium, and it extends the poten- 
tial lifetime for nuclear reactors as a source 
of energy from about 300 years to about 30,- 
000 years. 

The fast breeder has a number of environ- 
mental advantages, too, advantages which 
many environmentalists have not been recog- 
nizing, Allowing more efficient use of the 
natural resource is of course one. Another 
important advantage is the higher operating 
temperature made possible by the liquid- 
metal coolant. This results in a much higher 
operating efficiency for the whole plant, as 
high as today’s conventional, fossil-fuel 
plants, and thereby reduces thermal pollu- 
tion greatly. Still another advantage is the 
fact that the release of radioactive effluents is 
much more easily controlled. President 
Nixon, in fact, has directed the AEC to design 
fast reactors such that no radioactive efflu- 
ents will be emitted and steps have already 
been taken to reduce such effluents from ex- 
perimental breeder reactors to zero. 

But the always-pessimistic environmen- 
talists are looking at the bad points of the 
LMFBR rather than the much-publicized 
good points. As usual, they are about the only 
ones that are. And while Congressman Craig 
Hosmer, the power companies, and many 
other nuclear power enthusiasts, prefer to 
write them off as “extremists”, “disaster 
merchants”, and “soothsayers of doom", this 
fast-reactor technologist finds a lot of justi- 
fication for their pessimism! 

Plutonium, remember, is the extremely 
hazardous material that collects in the bones, 
causing cancer, leukemia, and half-a-dozen 
other diseases, and takes hundreds of thous- 
ands of years to decay. If this plutonium is 
not contained and kept away from man and 
his life processes, it could make Earth un- 
inhabitable. If we follow the course that 
President Nixon has set for us, we can ex- 
pect, in 30 years or so, to be producing thou- 
sands of tons of plutonium annually. 

Can we contain all this plutonium and 
keep it away from man’s environment for 
half a million years? We've never done any- 
thing like it before, of course. The Pharoahs 
did a pretty good job with their pyramids, 
keeping things out of man’s reach for 25 
centuries or so. We’ve done a pretty good job 
of containing our gold at Fort Knox for 100 
years or so. And we've done a pretty good 
job for the last 30 years of keeping our 
weapons, some of which are just as harmful 
as the plutonium from nuclear reactors, from 
adversely affecting the environment. But half 
a million years is a lot longer than 30 or 100 
years or 25 centuries. 

One way in which some of this plutonium 
might escape into our living environment is 
through the consequences of a major nuclear 
reactor accident. 

No one knows how severe the consequences 
could be because we do not yet know what 
the worst possible accident is. A number of 
irresponsible journalists and nuclear-power 
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critics have given the impression that a 
nuclear reactor can explode like an atomic 
bomb but this is impossible. A nuclear re- 
actor cannot explode because the fuel is too 
dilute, just as dynamite or gunpowder, if 
we mixed it with the right amount of sand, 
might burn but would be too dilute to ex- 
plode. 

The question of what the worst possible 
nuclear reactor accident might be has been 
studied and researched since before the first 
experimental reactor was conceived on a 
drawing board. The AEC has probably spent 
more effort on this aspect, trying to deter- 
mine the ultimate consequences, and de- 
signing reactors to prevent such accidents, 
than any other government agency has ever 
spent on any other concern relating to public 
safety. 

Some scientists think the worst possible 
accident would be one in which the reactor 
temperature increases rapidly and uncontrol- 
lably, causing the primary coolant, or pos- 
sibly even the fuel itself, to boil, flash to 
vapor, and eventually make the reactor blow 
itself apart much as a pressure cooker might 
blow apart if it becomes too hot. If this 
thermal “explosion” was great enough to 
eject fuel components through the struc- 
ture of the building which contained the 
reactor, the surrounding area would be con- 
taminated and people in the area might be 
killed. 

Whatever the worst possible nuclear re- 
actor accident is, this environmental writer 
does not believe it belongs in a discussion on 
the environmental aspects of nuclear power. 

The probability of such accidents happen- 
ing is so low, or can be made so low, that 
they will only happen very infrequently. In- 
frequent reactor accidents, and we believe 
they can be kept to one serious accident 
every 100 years or so, are not going to alter 
our environment or adversely affect our eco- 
system. 

When we discuss the environmental ef- 
fects of automobiles, we do not discuss the 
50,000 lives that are lost annually. When we 
discuss the environmental effects of alr- 
planes, we do not concern ourselves with the 
threat of two Boeing 747’s colliding over the 
Rose Bowl during half-time on New Year's 
Day. The risk is there, of course, but we 
look at it as a safety problem rather than 
an environmental problem and we try to re- 
duce the risk as much as technology will al- 
low us, and then we accept it as a way of 
life. 

We may be wrong, of course; the serious 
accidents could happen every year or two. 
If this occurs, then the plutonium and 
radioactivity leaking to the environment 
would create an ecological problem. But 
based on what we know, we just don’t think 
this is a real threat. Many critics of nuclear 
power do not agree with us. 

There are other more probable ways by 
which plutonium might escape and con- 
taminate our environment. If the time 
comes when our electrical power comes main- 
ly from the LMFBR, we will have thousands 
of shipments of plutonium in transit at any 
time, hundreds of thousands of shipments 
each year, With so much plutonium in tran- 
sit and in inventory, can we be sure that 
there will be an acceptably low number of 
accidents in which plutonium is per- 
manently lost? 

And what about the possibility of diversion 
by criminal or alien forces? Although pluto- 
nium for reactors is too dilute to explode, it 
can be concentrated and used to make bombs 
and we therefore have to face the possibility 
that some unfriendly party will be willing to 
pay a high price to gain access to it. Can we 
prevent all this material from getting into 
irresponsible hands? 

We are a pretty responsible nation and 
it is likely that we can do a pretty good job 
of preventing plutonium from contaminating 
the environment. But if we develop the fast 
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breeder, other nations will follow suit. Can 
we expect them to be as concerned about the 
environment as we are? 

Another aspect of the fast breeder that 
we might be concerned about is the effect 
on radioactive waste. We already know that 
the permanent storage of nuclear reactor 
waste is a serious environmental problem. 
Will the fast breeder make the problem 
worse? 

In a sense, yes. A good deal of the very- 
long-lived waste consists of plutonium not 
completely removed during the fuel re- 
processing stage. But the used fuel from wa- 
ter reactors contains only the tiniest frac- 
tion of plutonium. Used fuel from the breed- 
er will be primarily plutonium and so the 
waste after reprocessing is bound to have a 
much greater percentage of plutonium, 
Whether or not this makes the breeder 
“worse” environmentally depends on how well 
we contain the waste and permanently iso- 
late it from the ecosystem. If we contain it 
all, then it is no worse. If we only contain 
some high percentage, then indeed, the fast 
breeder may be a greater environmental 
threat in this respect. 

The Four Corners plant is one of America’s 
larger power plants—2,075,000 kilowatts— 
more than all the power being generated 
by Idaho’s dams. It is a lot of power from 
a single plant and it is only one of several 
new plants in the area either already in 
operation or under contract. There are the 
Mojave plant near Bullhead City, Ariz., and 
the Navajo plant near Page, Ariz. There is 
the San Juan plant in New Mexico. There are 
the Huntington Canyon and Kaiparowitz 
plants in Utah. 

The Four Corners plant is near Fruitland, 
N.M. It is the first of six plants to be com- 
pleted near the Four Corners region, that 
part of the United States where Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona all come to- 
gether at a single point. When the last plant 
goes into operation in 1977 the six plants 
will have a total generating capacity of about 
14,000,000 kilowatts, about 40 times the 
capacity of Hells Canyon Dam. By 1985 the 
plan calls for increasing the capacity to 
36,000,000 kilowatts. That’s about 100 times 
the capacity of our Hells Canyon Dam. 

“ The radioactivity released from each of 
these plants will probably meet the AEC 
standards but, biologically, the harmful ef- 
fects will be greater than the radioactivity 
coming from most of today’s nuclear plants, 

The water needed to cool these plants is 
staggering: 34,000 acre feet per year for the 
Four Corners plant alone, 225,000 acre feet 
per year for the whole complex. 

But the valuable southwest water used to 
cool these plants is only a fraction of the 
total environmental impact of these six mon- 
strous power plants; the radioactivity re- 
leased to the environment is only a small 
footnote at the bottom of a long list. For 
these six plants are not nuclear plants but 
conventional, coal-fired plants. From this 
writer's viewpoint, they are the most environ- 
mentally devastating electrical-generating 
nightmares ever created by man, 

The Four Corners plant alone consumes 
22,000 tons of coal per day, the equivalent 
weight of nearly 1,000 Volkswagens every 
hour, Unlike nuclear plants, the fuel that 
goes into a coal-fired plant must come right 
back out. At the Four Corners plant, it comes 
out as 320 tons of fly ash, 385 tons of acid 
producing SO,, and about 200 tons of nitro- 
gen oxides every day. 

The radioactivity released consists of nat- 
urally occurring radon gas normally locked 
in the tons of coal burned every minute. It 
is very small in quantity, but because the 
biological effects of radon are much more 
harmful than the effects from gases of the 
type released from a nuclear plant, the health 
hazard is about comparable to a nuclear 
plant with the same generating capacity, The 
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Four Corners plant is more than twice as 
large as today’s largest nuclear plants. 

Altogether the six plants will bring a pro- 
found environmental change for the worse 
to more than 100,000 square miles of our 
land in the southwest—our land now adver- 
tised by the tourist industry as the En- 
chanted Wilderness of the Colorado Plateau. 
the air, water and landscape will be effected, 
as will the environmental quality of six na- 
tional parks, 28 national monuments, two 
national recreation areas, scores of national 
historic landmarks and state parks, and 
39 Indian reservations, 

Already the blanket of dirty brown smoke 
spewing forth continuously, every day, from 
the Four Corners plant contains more par- 
ticulate matter than is let loose by all the 
stationary sources of air pollution in New 
York and Los Angeles combined. At times 
the pollution hangs over an area of 10,000 
square miles, creating an ugly, smoky haze 
over the Rio Grande Valley and reaching as 
fer away as Santa Fe and Albuquerque. At 
other times a thick, fifthy plume extends 
like a wall across the multi-colored desert for 
150 miles. This writer had an occasion to 
see the Four Corners plant recently, with its 
tons of smoke obscuring the mesas outlined 
against a setting sun. It was a very depress- 
ing sight. 

None of this pollution is good for man, of 
course, nor his animals, nor his soil, nor 
the intangible things in his life. A number 
of recent studies, including one by the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration, 
provide evidence that a dangerous health 
situation and damage to vegetation are al- 
ready facts of life in the area. 

To fuel these monstrous plants the power 
companies are strip-mining coal from the 
surrounding Indian reservations and from 
anywhere else they happen to find it. Much 
of it will come from Black Mesa, a magnifi- 
cent 3,000 square miles “island in the sky” 
in northeastern Arizona. The mesa, rising 
1,500 feet above the surrounding Navajo 
Indian countryside, is an arid place, like all 
the region, and water is a precious com- 
modity. Springs and wells scattered on the 
mesa top are carefully used by the Hopi to 
tend their corn and bean fields and by the 
Navajo who graze sheep and cattle in the 
north, 

The rims of the mesa are black with 
juniper and pinon. To the Hopi and Navajo 
it is a sacred land of shrines and spirits 
where man comes close to unity with nature 
and the supernatural. It is an awesome and 
timeless region of solitude, wonder, and 
beauty not experienced in man’s more popu- 
lated areas. Black Mesa, to the Indians, is 
their Life. “If the mountains are damaged,” 
traditionalist Navajo leaders warn, “the 
Navajo Way will be doomed.” 

The power companies, caring more about 
profits than ancient Indian ways, have 
moved in and, with the help of the Interior 
Department and Bureau of Indian Affiairs, 
have convinced the tribal councils to lease 
their lands for strip mining. Sixty-five thou- 
sand acres on the mesa top have already been 
leased to get at the hundreds of millions of 
tons of bituminous coal lying in seams up 
to 8 feet thick near the surface and perhaps 
up to 65 feet thick a little lower down. With 
giant drag line and huge buckets that scoop 
up overburden, piling it in towering ridges 
of dirt and rocks beside the gaping trenches, 
the power companies will obtain their coal 
for the Mojave plant 275 miles away—ten 
tons of coal every minute, five million tons 
every year. 

REMOVING THE WATER 


To get all this coal to the Mojave plant, 
located on the Colorado River near Boulder 
Dam, where the power companies can find 
enough water to cool the plant’s condensers 
and then distribute the power via the 
already-built transmission routes, the coal 
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is pulverized, mixed with water, and then 
pumped as a slurry through an 18-inch 
underground pipeline across Black Mesa and 
across northern Arizona. The water to make 
the slurry comes from wells more than 2,000 
feet deep in the mesa. It is removed from the 
Navajos and Hopis underground water table, 
a source which has taken ages upon ages to 
build up, at the rate of 2,000 to 4,500 gallons 
per minute. The Hopis are not just a little 
bit worried about what may happen if the 
springs and wells begin to dry up because of 
all the water being removed for the coal. 
If the Hopi cannot grow their corn and 
beans, they will have to leave their present 
villages. The spiritual base of their existence 
would disappear. 

The Hopis are among the oldest people in 
the Southwest and they have lived on Black 
Mesa for centuries, long before the Navajo 
migrated from the Northwest. For their coal, 
they will receive about 25 cents a ton, for 
their water, $1.67 per acre foot. The Navajos 
newcomers who have only lived on the mesa 
for 500 years, did a little better, about $1 per 
ton and $5 per acre foot. 

There are many other environmental im- 
pacts of the coal-fired conventional plants 
in the Four Corners region—from the homes 
that must be moved to make way for the strip 
mines to the transmission lines that will 
string like nets across sacred Indian lands— 
but they are too numerous to list here. 

It is easy to speak of the bad points of 
something or the good points. It is not so 
easy to put all the good and bad into their 
proper perspective. 

Are nuclear plants bad for the environ- 
ment? We don’t think the Hopi would say so. 

We have been discussing these past few 
weeks the environmental bad points of nu- 
clear power as we see them today and even 
some of the faults of the AEC which oversees 
the development of nuclear power. But we 
have been presenting a very one-sided story. 
And we have been discussing the bad that is, 
not necessarily the bad that has to be 

We aren't going to present the good side— 
the power companies, the AEC, the Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, the nu- 
clear industry, the chambers of commerce, 
and a lot of others are doing that. 

But there is a good side and anyone who 
accepts the privilege, or right, to voice a 
judgment for the public, or even for himself 
if he is going to use it to make a choice in 
the ballot box, should accept also the respon- 
sibility of looking into that good side. Too 
many critics of nuclear power have not ac- 
cepted that responsibility. 

On the other hand, we have seen far fewer 
proponents of nuclear power accept the re- 
sponsibility of looking into the bad side 
before they offer all sorts of judgments for 
the public’s benefit. 

But apart from the good and bad, and their 
relation to other goods and bads, there are a 
whole realm of other questions we ought to 
be concerned about. 

Do we really need all that power? Does 
more power necessarily mean a higher stand- 
ard of living? Higher for whom? The power 
company executives? Us? The Hopi? What is 
& higher standard of living, anyway? Is the 
bad that we see an inherent fault of the 
technology or a fault of the men who con- 
trol the technology? 

If we really do need all that power (and 
there are good grounds for believing we do 
not), are the options that the power com- 
panies present the only options? 

Is the LMFBR a hazard and is its develop- 
ment premature as FOE (Friends of Earth) 
claims? Yes, it is a hazard but its develop- 
ment is not premature. The first reactor ever 
to produce electricity, remember, was a fast 
breeder reactor. The breeder has been studied 
and researched exhaustively during the past 
20 years. 

It is an undeniable fact that the U.S. is 
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running out of power, as Congressman Hos- 
mer claims, and would it be suicidal for the 
nation not to develop the fast breeder? No, 
it is not an “undeniable fact” and, in fact, 
this writer is among the many who deny it. 
And it would, of course, not be suicidal for 
the nation to abandon the fast breeder. Con- 
gressman Hosmer makes all sorts of judg- 
ments for the public without wondering 
about the bad side. 

Is the breeder really our best hope for eco- 
nomic clean energy, as the President has 
claimed? Yes, if. If we are talking about the 
next 30 years, and if we are willing to accept 
the risk of producing all the poisonous, ra- 
dioactive waste which may make Earth unin- 
habitable in a thousand or ten thousand 
years, then President Nixon is right. The al- 
ternatives which promise to provide so-called 
“clean” energy (they include solar power 
and fusion power) cannot be developed as 
soon as the LMFBR. Our own guess is that 
30 years, even if we spend the money we 
ought to be spending, is a reasonable time 
in which to expect good, usable alternatives. 


MANY IMPLICATIONS 


Producing radioactivity in a nuclear power 
plant, whether we think of the plutonium 
for other power plants or the plutonium for 
bombs, or whether we thing of all the fission 
products and waste that must be “disposed” 
of, is an awesome responsibility. It raises a 
long list of social implications that this writer 
is not willing to pass judgment on. Debating 
whether or not we should produce the radio- 
activity in a fast breeder reactor or a thermal 
water reactor is really not very significant in 
comparison. 

We know we can do a lot of good for man- 
kind, today, by producing the radioactivity 
while at the same time we are creating the 
risk of making Earth uninhabitable for fu- 
ture mankind. We must remember, though, 
that it is only a risk and not a certainty, and 
that we may anyway be already making 
Earth uninhabitable by some other means. 

A very few technologists and profiteers are 
making nearly all the decisions today. Thanks 
to a few environmentalists who are begin- 
ning to ask some questions, there might yet 
be a chance for us all to participate in mak- 
ing the decisions. And maybe if enough of us, 
with all our different insights, have an input 

‘to those decisions, we may even make the 
right ones. 


A Foor In BOTH Camps 
(By Sam Day) 


Two years ago, when it appeared that 
Idaho’s Middle Snake River was on the verge 
of being written off as a free-flowing stream 
in the interests of hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, an Intermountain Observer reader 
wrote a long letter which asked, “why block 
the nation’s deepest gorge when nuclear 
power is just around the corner?” 

The argument, a detailed analysis of the 
environmental and economic case against 
further dam construction in Hells Canyon, 
was considered a novel one in those days. 
But in recent times it has become part of the 
arsenal with which environmentalists are 
stopping dam builders in Idaho and else- 
where. 

The letter-writer, Pete Henault of Idaho 
Falls, went on to become one of the prime 
movers in the environmental movement in 
Idaho, both as a writer and an activist. 
He is president of the Hells Canyon Preser- 
vation Council, a director of the Idaho En- 
vironmental Council, an active member of 
the Sierra Club, an occasional witness at con- 
gressional hearings on environmental bills 
and an unflagging cajoler of senators, con- 
gressmen and secretaries of the interior. 

As a writer and photographer, Henault has 
pressed his case for environmental sanity 
through a variety of publications. He has 
written major articles for this newspaper 
presenting arguments against the proposed 
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Lynn Crandall Dam on the Upper Snake River 
and in favor of a bill by Sen. Robert Park- 
wood of Oregon to set aside the Middle Snake 
and its approaches as a national river. 

Henault’s best remembered journalistic 
contribution to The Intermountain Observer 
was an illustrated account, last January, of 
an eastern Idaho rabbit drive. It demon- 
strated both the futility and the barbarity of 
such events, and it was reproduced in news- 
papers and magazines around the world. 

Henault’s record as a critic of environ- 
mental abuses is one of the qualifications he 
brings to the four-part story which begins 
this week in The Intermountain Observer: 
the impact of nuclear power production on 
the world in which we live. Growing national 
concern over the disposal of radioactive waste 
and the safety of nuclear reactors has deep- 
ened the urgency of the subject. It is a 
controversy which finds the environmental 
and nuclear power communities increasingly 
at loggerheads. 

Henault’s other major qualification for the 
task is that he has feet firmly planted in both 
communities. He is a nuclear scientist whose 
specialty is the experimental breeder re- 
actor—the electric power producer which lies 
at the very heart of the controversy. 

Born at Hyannisport, Mass., Henault grad- 
uated from the University of Idaho in physics 
in 1961. He went to work at the National 
Reactor Testing Station in eastern Idaho in 
1964 for Bettis Atomic Power Co. (a division 
of Westinghouse) as a test engineer on the 
Navy’s prototype of the U.S.S. Enterprise 
reactor. Since 1967 he has been conducting 
safety-orlented experiments on EBR-II, the 
nation’s only operational fast breeder power 
reactor, for Argonne National Laboratory. 

In this series, undertaken at the request of 
The Intermountain Observer, and timed to 
coincide with the 20th aniversary of the first 
production of electricity from the atom, 
Henault sifts through the welter of conflict- 
ing opinion from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and environmental groups to arrive 
at an appraisal of the hazards involved in 
continued nuclear power production. He was 
assisted in the research and preparation by 
his wife, De Anna. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1972] 


NUCLEAR POWER: QUESTIONS THAT NEED 
ANSWERS 


The atomic age has been around for more 
than a quarter of a century now but the vi- 
sion it has always held out of providing 
cheap, plentiful, and clean energy has yet to 
be fulfilled. Nuclear power plants are only 
beginning to be an important part of the 
nation’s electricity generating complex, and 
disputes about them seem to be growing as 
they become more common. These disputes, 
you might say, themselyes generate more 
heat than light. Yet, some crucial decisions 
are in the process of being made now which 
will have great implications for the future so 
far as this nation’s use of its energy re- 
sources is concerned. 

A few days ago, for example, the State of 
Pennsylvania asked the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to bar construction of a nuclear 
plant on an island in the Delaware River 11 
miles from Philadelphia. Its complaint is 
that such a plant would impose too much 
danger on too many people by being located 
in so densely settled an area. This complaint, 
it seems to us, creates questions just as diffi- 
cult as the one it asks the AEC to resolve. 
If the plant is too dangerous to be located 
near Philadelphia, where would it not be 
dangerous? Is it fair for an area, like Phila- 
delphia, which will be the ultimate consumer 
of the electricity to insist that the risks in- 
volved in its production be placed in another 
area because fewer people live there? Two 
quite different and very difficult issues are 
thus raised by Pennsylvania’s action. One in- 
volves the amount of danger inherent in nu- 
clear power plants. The other involves the 
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location of any kind of generating plant— 
because all of them, regardless of the kind of 
fuel they use, have some harmful effects on 
the nearby environment. 

Everybody, it seems, wants the electricity 
that generating plants produce but nobody 
wants the plants. Southern California Edison 
has had a terrible time finding building sites 
because of the protest of environmental or 
community groups each time one is selected. 
Yet, if it doesn’t get the plants built, it 
won't be able to supply as much electricity as 
the residents of Southern California want. 
One answer, seriously proposed in some cir- 
cles, is to hold down the rate at which indi- 
viduals and industries increase their use of 
electricity. In recent years, that rate of in- 
crease has been almost 10 per cent a year. 
Some of this electricity does go to power 
things of marginal value, but most of it goes 
into equipment designed to improve the qual- 
ity of life (like air conditioning) or to power 
industry. 

As a matter of fact certain of those changes 
in daily life now being urged to help clean 
up the air would require even more electric- 
ity. Washington's Metro system, for example, 
will require most of the capacity of one plant. 
A switch to electric cars, while reducing air 
pollution sharply, would require much more 
electricity. What is needed then is a long- 
range program of allocating sites for power 
plants on an area basis. Fortunately, Congress 
is looking into this problem, and the power 
companies have begun to realize that this 
process of picking sites must be done in such 
a way as to balance their own desires against 
overall community needs, It is also time for 
the environmental groups to realize that a 
balancing process has to be developed between 
the need for electricity and the need for pro- 
tecting our surroundings. 

The safety question raised by Pannsyl- 
vania's action is even more difficult to grapple 
with, but the need to do so has been under- 
lined by two other recent actions. One is the 
AEC’s announcement of plans to build the 
first large fast breeder reactor somewhere in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's generat- 
ing system. This kind of reactor is inherently 
more dangerous than those now in use but its 
potential in terms of providing the electrical 
power the atomic age has always promised is 
far greater. While the AEC is convinced the 
danger can be made negligible, some scien- 
tists disagree. Related directly to this is a law 
suit filed by several environmental groups in 
an effort to split the AEC—organizationally— 
in two. They contend that this Commission 
cannot constitutionally be given the task of 
both promoting the use of atomic energy and 
setting the safety standards under which it is 
to be used. Underlying this case is the fear 
that the AEC will not set adequate safety 
standards if such standards would interfere 
with expanding the use of atomic power. 

We don't purport to have answers to these 
questions, but we do believe they ought to be 
settled only on the basis of a wide and intelli- 
gent public discussion of them. Much of the 
current distrust of the AEC, the power indus- 
try and atomic energy itself has arisen be- 
cause questions such as these have been 
thought either too sensitive or to difficult 
for public debate. Since the whole atmos- 
phere of the AEC has changed considerably 
in the last few months, we look forward to 
having these hard questions aired and argued 
in public—not settled in quiet courtrooms or 
hearing rooms. Too much is at stake in terms 
of the environment and the industrial poten- 
tial of the country for them to be left solely 
to the experts or litigants. 


EULOGY TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
WILLIS A. ROBERTSON 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, news of the 


death of Hon. Willis A. Robertson, one of 
Virginia’s great U.S. Senators, on No- 
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vember 1, 1971, left me with a feeling of 
personal loss and profound regret. 

It was not my privilege to have served 
with Senator Robertson during his long 
Senate tenure which extended from No- 
vember 6, 1946, to January 3, 1967. How- 
ever, Willis Robertson was drawn back 
to the Senate on many occasions by the 
strong bonds of lasting friendships and 
from time to time he met with those of us 
who join together at Wednesday morning 
prayer breakfasts. He was always warmly 
and affectionately welcomed and it was 
here that I came to know and to admire 
that distinguished gentleman and states- 
man. 

Mr. President, Willis Robertson de- 
voted a long and fruitful life to the serv- 
ice of his country and to his beloved 
State of Virginia. I came to see in him 
the extraordinary qualities of character 
which, throughout the history of our Na- 
tion, have characterized political leaders 
which the great State of Virginia has 
contributed to our Nation. For Willis 
Robertson was a true son of Virginia, 
steeped in her proud traditions and true 
to her high ideals. He garnered an im- 
peccable record of selfless service such as 
to make proud the people of Virginia and 
the Nation. 

What a distinct honor it was for him 
to be chosen by the people of Virginia to 
succeed and to pick up the reins from 
the hands of the great Carter Glass in 
the U.S. Senate, and what an honor it 
was that he was privileged to work in 
close harness with his close friend, the 
great and beloved Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, father of our distinguished col- 
league (Mr. BYRD). 

Mr. President, the parallels in the 
political lives of Senator Willis Robertson 
and Senator Harry Flood Byrd are in- 
deed remarkable. Both were born in 
Martinsburg, Berkeley County, W. Va— 
Willis Robertson on May 27 and Harry 
Byrd a few days later on June 10 of the 
same year—1887. Both served ‘n the Vir- 
ginia Senate—Harry Byrd from 1915 to 
1925 and Willis Robertson from 1916 to 
1922. Both began their congressional 
careers on March 4, 1933, Senator Byrd 
in the U. S. Senate and Senator Robert- 
son as a Representative in the 73d Con- 
gress. He served continuously in that 
capacity until his election to the Senate 
in 1946 to fill the unexpired term of 
Carter Glass and served until January 
3, 1967. In the meantime, Senator Byrd 
served continuously in the U.S. Senate 
until his resignation in 1965. 

Mr. President, the institution of the 
U.S. Senate as well as the State of Vir- 
ginia and our Nation have been vastly 
enriched by the life and service of Willis 
Robertson. On behalf of the people of 
Alabama, I offer this humble tribute to 
his memory and extend condolences to 
his family and loved ones. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. PHILIP E. MOSELY 


Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the passing 
of Dr. Philip E. Mosely on January 13, 
1972. 

Dr. Mosely spent most of his career in 
the academic field, but he also played a 
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major role in the foreign policy com- 
munity. He was called the father of 
Russian studies in this country by Mar- 
shall D. Shulman, the current director 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia 
University. 

I was privileged to have known Dr. 
Mosely in my capacity as an advisory 
member of the board of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
where he served as chairman of the re- 
search council and, until his retirement 
just over a year ago, as chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Dr. Mosely made outstanding con- 
tributions to the center and to the coun- 
try, and the center will deeply miss him 
and his expertise on the Soviet Union, 
now so formidable with its ever expand- 
ing strike forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Mosely’s detailed obituary be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 14, 1972. 

My Dear COLLEAGUES: With great sadness, 
I have to inform you this morning of the 
passing of Dr. Philip E. Mosely yesterday, 
January 13. In case it escaped your attention, 
I am enclosing a xerox copy of the rather 
detailed obituary which appeared this morn- 
ing in the New York Times. 

As you will remember, Dr. Mosely relin- 
quished his responsibilities with the Center 
just over & year ago to undergo surgery, and 
we had hoped that a period of rest and con- 
valescence would have made it possible for 
him to return to full strength and his many 
scholarly responsibilities. 

Professor Mosely’s contribution to the Cen- 
ter was great. A distinguished scholar, he 
approached his work with unusual dedica- 
tion and care. Many of the successes of the 
Center bore the mark of his invaluable con- 
tribution, and he has been sorely missed. 

As the Chairman of the Research Council 
and as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
during his last association with the Center, 
his leadership in the affairs of the Center 
left a record of performance that will long 
be remembered. 

I felt that close associates of the Center 
would like to have this word, as sad as it 
is, in case you missed it in the public an- 
nouncement, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ambassador JOHN M. STEEVES, 
Chairman. 


Dr. PHILIP E. MOSELY, SCHOLAR OF SOVIET 
AFFAIRS, DEAD AT 66 


(By Israel Shenker) 


Philip Edward Mosely, Adlai E. Stevenson 
Professor of International Relations at Co- 
lumbia University and a leader of Russian 
studies in this country, died yesterday morn- 
ing at his home, 29 Claremont Avenue, after 
a long illness. He was 66 years old. 

As a founder (1946) and director (1951-55) 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia, Dr. 
Mosely was instrumental in establishing that 
institution as a center of advanced scholar- 
ship. 

Most of his career was in academic life, 
but he spent many years—officially as a mem- 
ber of the State Department, unofficially as a 
senior figure in the foreign policy commu- 
nity—advising on affairs of state. 

The Russian Institute’s current director, 
Marshall D. Shulman, called him “the father 
of Russian studies in this country.” There 
were some grandfathers as well, but Dr. 
Mosely did a good deal more than most for 
students, encouraging them, even writing 
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personal checks to tide them over personal 
difficulties. 

He was a small, dark-haired man of nor- 
mally equable temperament, but occasionally 
he could be roused to striking exhibitions of 
temper, as happened when an offhand allu- 
sion by the scholar E. H. Carr to American 
motives roused his fury. 


STUDIED THE NUANCES 


Dr. Mosely was a charter member of that 
band of scholars, called Sovietologists or 
Kremlinologists, who are expected to do more 
with less than perhaps any other specialists 
save archeologists of remotest prehistory. 
Prof. David Joravsky of Northwestern has 
defined Kremlinology as “the effort to do 
archival research in Soviet politics without 
access to the archives.” 

From subtle shifts in the way leaders are 
addressed or applause recorded, from drib- 
bles of doctored statistics, from the very mien 
of a man glimpsed through the miasma of 
newspaper reproduction, these archivists 
without archives are expected to elaborate 
political theories and venture daring pre- 
dictions. 

Like his colleagues, Dr. Mosely had to con- 
tend with the subordination in the Soviet 
Union of reported fact to official political 
judgment. 

Others spread themselves thin in works of 
massive scholarship; he was more the man 
of the article and the reviews. As a teacher, 
he helped turn thousands of students to the 
elusive enterprise of discerning and ordering 
the facts of the past and of influencing the 
policies of the future. 

Andrew W. Cordier, dean of the School of 
International Affairs, called Dr, Mosely “one 
of the most thorough and knowledgeable 
members of the entire Columbia faculty.” 

In a statement Dr. Cordier said: “He re- 
garded teaching, student counseling, and his 
uniquely effective relationship with students 
as the top priority of his schedule.” 

But he was capable of extending his stric- 
tures and warnings to any target, however 
highly placed. In a review in the New York 
Times Book Review in 1961 he took Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, Premier of the Soviet Union, to 
task for having failed to understand “the 
forces of freedom,” and said it was urgent 
for the Communist leader “to broaden his 
perspective.” 

After earning bachelor’s and doctorate de- 
grees from Harvard University, Dr. Mosley— 
with time out for research in the Soviet 
Union and the Balkans—taught at Princeton, 
Union College, Cornell and Hunter. In 1940 
he joined the Columbia faculty but spent 
1942 to 1946 in the State Department. 

An adviser to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull at the Moscow Conference in 1943, he 
was ẹ political adviser in the United States 
delegation to the European Advisory Com- 
mission (1944-45), to the Potsdam Confer- 
ence (1945) and to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (London and Paris, 1945-46). He 
was United States representative on the four- 
power Commission for Investigation of the 
Yugoslay-Italian boundary (1946). The Com- 
mission rendered a divided verdict, the West 
on one side, the Soviet Union on the other. 

After returning to Columbia as a professor 
of international relations, Dr. Mosely left 
once more, in 1955, to become director of 
studies at the Council on Foreign Relations. 
He returned to Columbia in 1963 as director 
of the European Institute and as associate 
dean of the School of International Affairs. 

He was the author of “Russian Diplomacy 
and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 
1838 and 1839” and of a collection of articles 
entitled “The Kremlin and World Politics,” 
and he edited “The Soviet Union, 1922-1962.” 

Under his chairmanship the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies, in 1949, began its 
publication of a weekly Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press. 

Dr. Mosley was a talented, even facile 
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linguist who spoke more than half a dozen 
foreign languages. It was said of him, for 
example, that “he learned Bulgarian going 
through the * * * in a train.” 

He is survived by his widow, Ruth Bissel 
Mosley; two daughters, Mrs. John (Ann) 
Lesch of Princeton, and Mrs. Philip (Pa- 
tricia) T. Jackson of Oberlin, Ohio; a 
brother, James M. Mosely of Boston; a sister, 
Mrs. Edward (Eleanor) Rust Collier of Har- 
risville, N.H., and one granddaughter, Laura 
Jackson. 

The interment, in the family plot in his 
home town of Westfield, Mass., will be pri- 
vate. A memorial service will be held on 
Feb. 5 at 3 P.M., in the auditorium of Co- 
lumbia’s School of International Affairs, 420 
West 118th Street. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL DAMAGE 
RESEARCH 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, back in 
December, my Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, Environmental and Consumer Pro- 
tection held 5 days of hearings on the 
subject of predatory animal control. Al- 
though those hearings were thorough. 
I arrived at no definite conclusions by the 
time they were recessed. What was very 
apparent to me was the mass of conflict- 
ing statistics and data generated by the 
witnesses from both the public and pri- 
vate sectors concerning such elemental 
questions as the numbers of predators, 
the extent of sheep and lamb losses, and 
solid information on which to base a 
judgment of the predators’ habits. 

Despite the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s so-called animal damage con- 
trol program is more than 40 years old, 
there were simply no reliable statistics 
in some areas. On other questions there 
was a wide gulf separating the data pre- 
sented by different sources, whether rep- 
resentatives of Government agencies, 
conservation organizations, or associa- 
tions of wool-growers were the witnesses. 
Stockmen reported massive depredations 
by predators, and conservationists 
charged these figures were wildly exag- 
gerated. Government witnesses could not 
satisfactorily reconcile these great differ- 
ences. In short, it appeared that the re- 
search necessary to do so had never been 
undertaken. 

Over the years, of course, the Federal 
Government, States, and stockmen have 
expended truly great sums in carrying 
out the predatory animal control pro- 
grams. That program has been, I believe 
it fair to say, predicated on the thesis 
that predators do cause severe losses on 
the range. I cannot say that thesis has 
pern proved or disproved once and for 
all. 

In all of our testimony over the 5 days 
of hearings in December, Mr. President, 
the subcommittee was fortunate to hear 
from one witness whose approach to the 
problem appeared to promise significant 
information predicated, not on a notion 
that predators were “good” or “bad,” but 
on dispassionate and scientific inquiry. 
The witness was Sander Orent, director 
of the Predator Ecology Laboratory of 
the University of Michigan. Interestingly, 
I would note for my colleagues that the 
testimony offered by Mr. Orent resulted 
from the relatively small investment of 
$25,000 by the National Science Founda- 
tion in a research effort conducted by 
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both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents from a number of institutions and 
a variety of disciplines. 

For myself, I found it somewhat dis- 
maying—but also, in a sense, refresh- 
ing—that a band of 14 students with little 
in the way of operating funds had 
accomplished more significant research 
than larger and richer agencies, public 
and private, had over four decades. 

Mr. President, Mr. Orent’s testimony 
was carefully reasoned. In a sense, it 
points the way for future efforts to re- 
solve the question of predatory animal 
control. That is an effort I intend for 
the subcommittee to continue in the hope 
of finding a workable solution that will 
serve all segments of the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Sander Orent’s statement before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, Environmental, and Con- 
sumer Protection on December 16, 1971, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SANDER ORENT 

My name is Sander Orent, director of the 
Predator Ecology Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a research organization 
funded by the National Science Foundation 
under the Student Originated Studies pro- 
gram. We are an interdisciplinary team of 
graduate and undergraduate students from 
a multitude of institutions and a variety of 
fields, including Ecology, Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Human and Veterinary Medicine, Bio- 
chemistry and Zoology. 

This past summer I and fourteen others 
took to the field to investigate the problem 
of predator control. Our previous searches 
through the literature assured us that there 
was little if any research available on the 
actual impact of predators, particularly the 
coyote, on domestic sheep bands in the West. 

In spite of the increasing frequency of 
heated debates as to the efficacy and safety 
of various predator control measures, when 
the question arises of why kill predators in 
the first place, no one is able to point to 
scientific data actually documenting preda- 
tor kill numbers. Stockmen report massive 
depredations on their stock by coyotes, and 
conservation groups accuse them of gross 
exaggeration. Of most relevance to these 
hearings, however, is the primary operating 
thesis of the Division of Wildlife Services of 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife— 
that coyotes (and other predators) do in 
fact cause severe and economically crippling 
losses to stockmen, and are the major con- 
tributors to domestic sheep mortality. To 
the best of our knowledge, no one, includ- 
ing this agency, has in the past made any 
attempt to validate or refute this claim. 

This, then, was our goal. 

When confronted with the idea of our re- 
search, numerous land management agen- 
cies, upon whom often falls the greatest bur- 
den of reconciling conflicting interests, and 
who must bear the brunt of the backlash 
resulting from decisions not wholly accept- 
able to all parties, were intensely interested, 
and gratified that they might now have some 
data upon which to base their decisions. 
These organizations included the National 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the National Park Service, and many 
non-governmental agencies, such as the 
Colorado Woolgrower's Association, the 
Sierra Club, Defenders of Wildlife, etc. Nu- 
merous individual ranchers appeared anx- 
ious to receive our input into the problem, as 
well. 

On the basis of this interest, a secondary 
goal was established for the project, namely 
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to issue recommendations on the various 
control methods now in use, and to attempt 
to establish criteria for implementation of 
these, and any other alternative forms we 
were able to envision. 

We set about attempting to discover causes 
of sheep mortality on the Western range by 
first selecting an area that fit the following 
four characteristics: 

(1) The area must be uncontrolled in large 
part for coyotes—this defined as an area 
where sodium fluoroacetate (1080), thallium, 
and other poisons were not in use. Some con- 
trol, it was found, is inevitable in all regions; 
acceptable levels were the use of steel traps 
on an occasional basis, or hunting for sport 
of the major predators. 

(2) The area must have high sheep and 
predator densities. These predator densities 
were estimated a priori by conversations 
with local inhabitants. 

(3) There should be a reasonable number 
of standing complaints about stock loss to 
predators by the local inhabitants. 

(4) The area must be suitable for imple- 
mentation of proposed experimental design. 

Essentially, then, what we desired was an 
area where demands for control were high be- 
cause of alleged high sheep loss, but the serv- 
ice was not permitted or unavailable. 

The study area selected was in Northwest- 
ern Colorado, in the high mountain country. 
Much of the region lay within the Routt Na- 
tional Forest, where numerous sheep allot- 
ments were held from the period of June 1 to 
September 1, the duration of our study. 

Approprimately 2,500 ewes and an equal 
number of lambs were maintained under ob- 
servation throughout this period. All were in- 
troduced to the allotments after our arrival, 
and removed just prior to or a few days fol- 
lowing our departure. Three distinct bands of 
sheep were studied, two on adjoining Na- 
tional Forest allotments, one on private land. 
Loss claims in previous years ranged from 35 
head per day in one instance to 10-20 percent 
of the lamb crop in the others. The National 
Forest Service had not permitted control of 
this area for the last three years, and did not 
institute any such program during our study 
period. 

In addition to observing these three bands 
of sheep, we attempted to broaden our per- 
spective by making an agreement with re- 
gional officials of the National Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and several 
sheep ranchers over a wide area, that in the 
event of large numbers of kills within their 
jurisdiction or upon their sheep, we would be 
contacted and permitted to necropsy car- 
casses and evaluate the situation. 

Techniques involved use of high power day 
spotting scopes and army Starlight Night 
observation devices to maintain long dis- 
tance surveillance of the sheep bands, In ad- 
dition, a coyote census effort was undertaken, 
as well as scat collections and analyses, the 
results of which are before you. 

I must of necessity place a constraint upon 
the interpretation of the following material; 
the data collected are for a highly localized 
area, and must be taken in such a context. 
I will return to this point later. 

One of our earliest findings was that ob- 
servation of range sheep is a difficult under- 
taking—due primarily to their scatting tend- 
encies. However, we did manage to log an 
enormous number of man-hours of effective 
observation, and supplemented this with 
horseback and on foot carcass searches. The 
results are before you in Table I. The pri- 
mary cause of sheep deaths was not, in fact, 
a function of predation; in fact, it ranked 
equally and in some cases was greatly ex- 
ceeded by disease and a phenomeon we have 
chosen to call “displacement”. This is simply 
a situation, often repeated throughout the 
summer, of sheep straying and remaining 
lost. 

Predator losses did not approach previous 
claims—however, actual total loss did. Why, 
then, the discrepancy? Two reasons: 
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(1) The many displaced sheep reported to 
us by herders this summer may well have 
been attributed to predators, for at times 
the only method a rancher has of assessing 
his loss is by subtracting the number of 
sheep retrieved at the end of the season from 
the total turned out. It appears to us that the 
coyote may in fact be a catch-all excuse for 
unaccounted herd loss or the inefficiency of 
the herder. Herders mentioned that their 
bosses might make at best a cursory effort 
to retrieve strayed sheep or those stranded 
at earlier bed grounds. Further, some local 
residents reported sighting small groups of 
sheep on the mountain long after the bands 
were withdrawn from the allotment. 

Though our actual experience with this 
type of displacement loss was limited, the 
implications are clear, and we feel large num- 
bers of sheep grazed on areas of this nature 
are lost in such a manner, In fact, our data 
suggest that, at least locally, such displace- 
ments constitute an overwhelming propor- 
tion of total loss. It is perhaps natural for a 
rancher to blame missing sheep on predators, 
but we believe there is good cause to question 
such assertions. 

(2) The discovery of a few predator killed 
carcasses may lead a rancher to extrapolate 
numbers of slaughtered sheep as in the in- 
stance where a rancher reported loss to us of 
100 sheep to a bear. Further investigation 
showed that he had in fact seen only three or 
four carcasses, and assumed that “if there 
are four dead sheep here, there must be a 
hundred scattered over the mountain.” An 
intensive carcass search involving eleven of 
of our personnel for two days revealed only 
one carcass—it was coyote killed. The ranch- 
er's herder stated he had only seen three or 
four. Yet the rancher’s claims was sufficient 
justification for official authorization of a 
bear hunter, though the damage was slight, 
unseen and unproven. If you look at the 
third column of Table I, you will see this 
rancher's total loss, numbering 12. 

We have two justifications for extrapolat- 
ing our mortality data to other areas, and 
broadening the implications of our research: 

(1) Terrain and management practices 
appear to be quite similar over much of the 
high mountain summer range, at least in 
Colorado, and hence we believe that dis- 
placement as a cause of sheep mortality is 
in fact a common phenomenon. 

(2) By maintaining contact with many 
sheep ranchers and local land management 
agencies we were able to indirectly follow 
many operations over a wide area through- 
out the summer. Our repeated requests for 
reports of predator damages from any of 
these parts met (significantly) with no re- 
sponse. Therefore, we must infer that there 
were few if any instances of significant preda- 
tion losses over much of the northwestern 
Colorado sheep ranges this summer. 

We do not mean to infer that predators 
in any instance do not cause significant 
mortality to range sheep. There may in fact 
be instances in which predation is severe 
enough to economically destroy the rancher, 
however, we were unable to document any 
such and hence believe that these are rare 
occurrences. 

Occurrences such as the aforementioned 
bear incidents, in which the rancher's 
arithmetic was shoddy at best, coupled with 
the actual fact of numerous sheep turning 
up missing at season's end may give insight 
into the genesis of the high predator loss 
claims reported by some operators. There- 
fore, we find serious cause to question the 
assumption that coyotes are in fact respon- 
sible for large numbers of sheep deaths, but 
feel rather that much mortality may be due 
to management practices. 

However, the active role of the predator in 
domestic sheep loss is difficult to state pre- 
cisely. We do know that coyotes kill sheep. 
Their reasons for doing so are at times 
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clearly for food sources, and at other times 
obscure at best. 

The next point which merits some atten- 
tion is the question of whether sheep killing 
is a universal activity among coyotes. As far 
as we could ascertain by observation, kills 
were perpetrated by 2-3 individuals out of 
a considerably larger predator population 
within hunting range. One dramatic inci- 
dent involved an animal who killed four 
sheep and was later trapped. It was found 
that this coyote was severely incapacitated 
by what seemed to our veterinarian to be a 
previously ingested sub-lethal dose of thal- 
lium poison. This was tentatively confirmed 
by a poison analysis laboratory. After her 
demise, killing ceased. Due to poor denti- 
tion and widespread systemic lesions, it is 
quite possible this coyote was unable to ob- 
tain food in another manner. The low inci- 
dence of kills in both Moore's and the Circle 
A bands concomitant with great amounts of 
howling activity and numerous scats in these 
allotments lead us even further to suggest 
that killer coyotes are true miscreants and 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
ATTITUDES, OPINIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

ON PREDATION Loss AND CONTROL—ParRT 

II 

Throughout the course of the summer, 
rapport was established and maintained with 
several sheep ranchers throughout the area 
whose operations varied in size from 350 
lambs and ewes to well over 8,000. 

It is of interest to note the conflicting 
nature of the views held on predation by the 
small and large operators. (A small operation 
is defined as less than 1,000 ewes and lambs.) 
There was a strong concurrence of opinion 
among small ranchers that predation dam- 
age was caused primarily by one or two local 
coyotes, the rest playing no role whatsoever 
in their losses. Many of them felt that a 
well tended herd has greatly reduced losses 
from those under less careful management. 
Further the majority of these individuals 
were opposed to the use of broad spectrum 
poisons and were of the opinion that specific 
control through use of rifles or steel traps 
was effective in reducing the predation loss. 

The large ranchers were quite diametri- 
cally opposed to this view and made such 
statements as, “Without 1080 (i.e. sodium 
fluoroacetate), our outfits would go broke. 
It is this poison that has saved our lives.” 
On the whole, the large operators feel that 
all coyotes are killers and that they must 
be largely eliminated in order to reduce 
stock loss, 


DOLPHINS: ANOTHER ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, one area of 
our ocean’s ecology which has generally 
been ignored, is the one concerning ma- 
rine mammals. In February, the Senate 
Commerce Committee will hold hearings 
on S. 1315, the Ocean Mammal Protec- 
tion Act; other bills dealing with this 
conservation issue have been introduced 
in both the House and Senate. 

It is in the light of this growing con- 
cern that I noted with special interest, 
and would like to share with my col- 
leagues, the excellent article by Lewis 
Regenstein which appeared on January 
11 in the Washington Post. The writer is 
the Washington coordinator for the Com- 
mittee for Humane Legislation, a group 
organized to help conserve wildlife and 
save endangered species. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Dolphins 
and Porpoises Face Threat of Extinc- 
tion” be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABUSED BY THE TUNA FISHING INDUSTRY— 
DOLPHINS AND PORPOISES FACE THREAT OF 
EXTINCTION 


(By Lewis Regenstein) 


Dolphins and porpoises are among the most 
intelligent and highly evolved of all the 
world’s creatures. It is easy to see why these 
friendly and fascinating animals have cap- 
tured the imagination and interest of a large 
segment of the American public, for they 
have become the subject of countless movies, 
television programs, and children’s stories, as 
well as the star attractions at oceanariums. 
Unfortunately, they have also become the 
major victims of a new type of fishing tech- 
nology invented and utilized by the U.S. tuna 
industry; and in recent years, over a million 
dolphins have been killed by U.S. tuna fisher- 
men. As a result, schools of dolphins and 
porpoises are decreasing in size and numbers 
at an alarming rate; and several species of 
these animals may shortly be threatened with 
extinction, 

There are about 80 different types of dol- 
phins and porpoises, and they belong to the 
Same biological family as the whales, the 
mammal order cetacea. These animals ex- 
hibit many qualities that we like to think of 
as “human”; they are warm blooded, air- 
breathing mammals which nurse their young 
and usually bear a single calf every three to 
four years, 

Man has traditionally enjoyed a friendly, 
cooperative relationship with dolphins; and 
in some areas such symbiotic arrangements, 
celebrated in local folklore, still exist. Some 
aboriginal tribes living along the coastlines 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Mediter- 
ranean have for generations utilized the help 
of dolphins to drive fish into their nets. 
Naturalist Tom Garrett, a wildlife consultant 
for Friends of the Earth, has described how 
tribes in the Amazon basin cultivate the 
friendship of fresh water dolphins to protect 
them against such dangers as piranha fish. 

Some natives reportedly refuse to enter the 
water without first “calling” a friendly dol- 
phin by knocking on the side of the boat. 
Moreover, the countless sea legends of dol- 
phins saving the lives of drowning people 
may have some scientific basis, since these 
animals instinctively swim under their young 
and buoy them up to the surface so that they 
will not drown during their infancy period. 

The ancient Greeks had a deep and fre- 
quently awed appreciation for dolphins. 
Aesop, writing some 600 years B.C., made 
favorable references to these animals; and 
Oppian, in the second century A.D., called 
the killing of dolphins “an offense to the 
gods ...as execrable as the murder of a 
human.” Pliny the Elder has described how 
the Greeks used dolphins to lead them to 
schools of fish and then shared their catch 
with these friendly cetaceans. According to 
him, the dolphins even waited in the area 
until the following day, to be rewarded for 
their efforts with bread dipped in wine. 

Aristotle has written that “this creature is 
remarkable for the strength of its parental 
affection”; and females do indeed show great 
concern for their young, nursing them until 
they are about 18 months of age. This 
mother-young relationship lasts for several 
years, and dolphins 4 to 6 years old have been 
known to seek out their mothers from a 
group when they become tired, sleepy or 
frightened. Adult dolphins also exhibit 
strong protective traits towards one another; 
and the killing or capture of one sends a 
shockwave of trauma through the entire 
herd. 

Scientific studies of dolphins have con- 
firmed their extraordinary intellectual capa- 
bilities. The brain of the dolphin is quite 
convoluted, even more so than that of man. 
Moreover, Colin Taylor of the Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, oceanarium has studied adult 
dolphins teaching their young and believes 
that the infants learn close to 1,000 “words.” 
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The U.S. Department of Defense has also 
made extensive studies of dolphin intelli- 
gence, primarily for such things as locating 
sunken ships and in anti-submarine warfare 
projects. (Some dolphins even developed 
uclers from the strain of learning their mis- 
sions!) In one such experiment, a female 
dolphin, using its sonar system, has learned 
to differentiate between copper and alumi- 
num plate by echo ranging. 

Interestingly, the Soviet Union not only 
studies dolphins but has also banned the 
killing or capture of these animals; the Min- 
ister of Fisheries, Alexander Ishkov, calls 
them “marine brother to man.” In urging 
that worldwide protection be accorded these 
creatures, Ishkov pointed out that “the teeth 
of a dolphin could turn him into a dangerous 
enemy. But, no dolphin has ever attacked or 
molested a man, even in self-defense.” 

Yet these fascinating creatures are rapidly 
being wiped out, in large part by the Amer- 
ican tuna fishing industry. The fishing prac- 
tices in U.S. tuna fleets are similar to that of 
the ancient Greeks in that dolphins are used 
to locate and follow schools of tuna. How- 
ever, after leading the fishermen to the 
tuna, the dolphins are entrapped in the tuna 
nets and killed. In 1970, in one area of the 
Eastern Tropical Pacific, between 250,000 
and 400,000 dolphins are estimated to have 
perished in the huge “purse-seine” tuna nets 
which only recently came into widespread 
use. These nets sometimes entrap as many as 
2,000 dolphins at a time along with the yel- 
low-fin tuna with which they are usually 
found. After being netted, the dolphins usu- 
ally swim about wildly in a desperate effort to 
escape. They then huddle together “singing” 
. in one corner of the net; those that instinc- 
tively “sound” or dive to the bottom usually 
become ensnared in the meshing and drown. 
Other dolphins become so frightened that 
they go into a state of shock and also drown. 
The rest make little attempt to jump out of 
the nets and escape, since they will not, as a 
rule, abandon their infants or desert a fel- 
low dolphin that seems to be injured or in 
distress. The majority of dolphins killed in 
this manner have been females and infants, 
primarily of the spinner (Stenella longiro- 
stris), spotter (Stenella graffmani), and com- 
mon dolphin (Delphinus delphis) species. 

The result of these tuna fishing operations 
has been a serious reduction in the numbers 
and composition of the dolphin schools, and 
they are becoming much harder to approach 
than in the past. Many scientists concerned 
with this problem fear that the above types 
of dolphin may soon face a very real danger 
of extinction, particularly since Mexico, 
France, Spain and fleets operating under the 
Panamanian flag are increasingly turning to 
purse-seine technology. Moreover, with the 
rapidly approaching extinction of the great 
whales, dolphins and porpoises may well be- 
come an economically feasible (albeit tempo- 
rary) substitute source for the products of 
the larger whales, particularly since they 
are already being “harvested” in such ex- 
traordinary numbers. The Japanese, for ex- 
ample, have already established a dolphin 
“fishery” and in 1970 are estimated to have 
“taken” some 200,000 of these animals. 

The powerful tuna industry has been vig- 
orously lobbying in Congress in an attempt 
to exempt itself from pending legislation 
which would protect ocean mammals. While 
claiming (without convincing evidence) that 
new nets and techniques have been devel- 
oped which will reduce dolphin mortality, 
the industry has been successful in obtain- 
ing legal permission to continue their waste- 
ful fishing methods. A marine mammal “pro- 
tection” bill, originally introduced by Rep. 
Glenn Anderson (D-Cal.), whose district in- 
cludes the port of Los Angeles where most 
of the tuna boats are based, was reported out 
of Rep. John Dingell’s Wildlife Conservation 
Subcommittee in December, 1971. The act 
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contains provisions which give the Secretary 
of Commerce broad discretion to allow the 
tuna industry to continue killing dolphins, 
including the use of “general” blanket 
permits which may be issued to the fisher- 
men for the “taking” of these animals. Such 
language was reportedly insisted upon by 
the Nixon administration, acting through 
the Commerce Department and the Repub- 
lican members of the subcommittee, whose 
senior member, Rep. Thomas Pelly (R-Wash.) 
represents a district which includes the 
builders of the tuna fleets as well as many 
Commerce Department bureaucrats based in 
Seattle. 

Representative David Pryor (D-Ark.) and 
other congressmen plan to offer strengthen- 
ing amendments to this bill when it comes 
up for a vote this month or next. However, 
the Senate has not yet taken any action on 
the ocean mammal legislation pending be- 
fore it; and Senator Ernest Hollings (D- 
S.C.) subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee has so far refused to even schedule 
hearings on these bills. In the meantime sev- 
eral conservation groups are threatening to 
launch a boycott of tuna products unless the 
industry takes immediate steps to solve the 
problem. 

Because of the limitations of human in- 
telligence, man may never perceive the real 
nature, the true significance, of these 
unique creatures that he is so needlessly de- 
stroying. A hint of this vast and untapped 
wealth of knowledge is contained in the 
writings of a Russian delphinologist, Pro- 
fessor Yablakov: 

“Dolphin societies are extraordinarily 
complex, and up to 10 generations coexist 
at one time. If that were the case with man, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Faraday, and Einstein 
would still be alive .. . Could not the dol- 
phin’s brain contain an amount of informa- 
tion comparable in volume to the thousands 
of tons of books in our libraries?” 

Dolphins play an integral if little under- 
stood role in the health and stability of the 
oceans’ ecology—ecosystems that are funda- 
mental to the survival of man’s own environ- 
ment. If we allow selfish men to destroy or 
alienate the dolphin before we have had a 
chance to learn what it can teach us, then 
we will compound the inherent evil of 
human nature with a foolishness which may, 
in the end, hasten our own doom. 


TEST BAN RESOLUTION ENDORSED 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently introduced Senate Resolution 230 
calling for a new diplomatic initiative by 
the United States to seek a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban treaty. The resolu- 
tion also urges the President to announce 
a moratorium of underground nuclear 
weapons testing to remain in effect so 
long as the Soviet Union abstains from 
testing. 

I believe it is time to conclude nego- 
tiations that began 9 years ago. We 
pledged at the time of the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty to pursue negotiations lead- 
ing to a comprehensive nuclear weapons 
test ban treaty. Five years later we re- 
affirmed that pledge in the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

In 1963, military concerns about main- 
taining our deterrent and technological 
concerns about verification prevented the 
conclusion of a comprehensive treaty. 

Today, those concerns no longer are 
valid. Our deterrent is totally adequate 
against any strategic threat. Any change 
therefore in the nuclear balance of power 
is likely to produce less security rather 
than more security. 

Also, continued testing increases the 
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possibility of a breakthrough in weapons 
technology which would permit a truly 
cheap nuclear weapon to be developed. 
Such a development would encourage 
smaller nations to develop nuclear 
weapons, increasing the risk of nuclear 
accidents. 

Perhaps equally important is the im- 
pact of uncontrolled testing on any stra- 
tegic arms limitations agreement. A ban 
on testing would make it unlikely that 
any qualitative change in warhead de- 
velopment could affect the parity written 
into a SALT agreement. For instance, the 
inability to undertake extensive testing 
would make it unlikely that the Soviet 
Union could deploy a second generation 
MIRV. 

Thus, a comprehensive test ban treaty 
would do the following: First, it would 
act to assure the maintenance of our de- 
terrence; second, it would prevent nu- 
clear proliferation; and third, it would 
support and strengthen any SALT 
agreement. 

The administration has also repeatedly 
affirmed its desire for a test ban if ade- 
quately verified. 

In this regard, recent developments 
both in seismological detection and in 
satellite intelligence-gathering provide 
the rationale for pursuing new negotia- 
tions without demanding the same level 
of onsite inspection as in 1963. 

There have been numerous scientific 
reports of late noting our increased ca- 
pacity to detect underground nuclear 
explosions and to distinguish them from 
earthquakes. I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recor articles by Walter 
Sullivan of the New York Times and by 
Jack P. Ruina of Science on this subject. 
It is particularly noteworthy that Mr. 
Ruina, former head of the Pentagon’s 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
stated in his article: 

The improvements in seismic detection re- 
duce substantially the need for on-site in- 
spection. The now manifest technical limits 
to the effectiveness of on-site inspection 
further reduce its significance both as a 
means of verification and as a deterrent to 
treaty violations. 


Thus, he adds: 

Now on-site inspection seems hardly rele- 
vant to the important considerations in- 
volved in assessing the risks and benefits 
of a CTB. 


With verification no longer the ob- 
stacle that it was 9 years ago, I believe 
the United States has the opportunity 
to remove past obstacles to a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. 

In that effort, my resolution proposes 
that the President announce a mora- 
torium on U.S. underground nuclear 
testing so long as the Soviet Union ab- 
stains from testing. 

It is my hope that such an initiative 
will provide the same impetus to nego- 
tiating a comprehensive agreement as 
President Kennedy’s action 9 years ago. 
Two months after announcing that 
moratorium, the two nations signed the 
partial test ban treaty. 

I believe it is important to note that 
my resolution has received impressive 
support from some of the leading figures 
in American arms control activities of 
the past decade. 
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Thus, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp a telegram support- 
ing my resolution from Marvin L. Gold- 
berger, chairman of the Federation of 
American Scientists and a former Chair- 
man of the Strategic Weapons Panel of 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee; Adrian Fisher, former Deputy 
Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson; Morton H. Hal- 
perin, former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Arms Control and Policy Plan- 
ning under President Johnson and senior 
staff member of the National Security 
Council under President Nixon; Frank- 
lin A. Long, former Assistant Director 
for Science and Technology of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; 
George Rathjens, former Deputy Direc- 
tor of ARPA; Herbert Scoville, Jr., for- 
mer Deputy Director for Science and 
Technology of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; and Herbert F. 
York, former Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering under Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 30, 1972] 
Test DETECTION: How To TELL A QUAKE 
From A BLAST 
(By Walter Sullivan) 


More than a decade ago Soviet and Ameri- 
can experts in seismology—the study of earth 
tremors—sat down in Geneva to explore pos- 
sible methods for policing a ban on testing 
nuclear weapons underground, The Ameri- 
cans presented data from earthquake moni- 
tors of that period to show that it was im- 
possible to discriminate reliably between 
earthquakes and nuclear explosions. Conse- 
quently the United States insisted on being 
allowed to inspect places in the Soviet Union 
from which “suspicious” seismic waves had 
originated. The Russians refused and ever 
since the issue of on-site inspection has 
stood in the way of a total ban on nuclear 
testing. 

But today methods for discriminating be- 
tween the tremors induced by explosions and 
those caused by earthquakes are much more 
sophisticated. And as evidence by a number 
of analyses published in scientific journals in 
recent weeks, such as one in Science co- 
authored by Jack P. Ruina, former head of 
the Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, there appears to be a general con- 
viction among specialists that the problem 
should no longer stand in the way of a total 
ban on nuclear explosions, The one remain- 
ing obstacle, they say, is political. 

The basis for the scientific claims is rooted 
in a new technique that makes it possible, at 
remote stations, to discriminate between 
tremors induced by an explosion and those 
resulting from a natural earthquake. The 
method is considered reliable for any explo- 
sion large enough to play a role in changing 
the “balance of terror” of the nuclear powers. 

Earthquakes and explosions generate dif- 
ferent tremor patterns. When something 
jostles the earth, be it the rupturing of rock 
in an earthquake or an explosion, two classes 
of waves are generated: body waves and sur- 
face waves. The surface waves are analogous 
to those that radiate on the surface of water 
when a stone is dropped into a pond. The 
body waves are like those that travel through 
the body of the water, startling fish at even 
the greatest depths. 

It has been found that explosions differ 
from natural quakes in being relatively in- 
efficient producers of surface waves. Thus at 
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a distant station it is possible to determine 
the nature of an event by comparing the 
strength of surface waves that it produced 
with the body waves. If the surface waves 
are strong in relation to the body waves, it 
was & natural earthquake; if they are weak, 
it was an explosion. 

While many in the scientific community 
believe that only politics is holding up a 
total test ban, military advocates of contin- 
ued testing argue that there are compelling 
reasons to do so. These include the need to 
make certain that warheads, long in storage, 
have not deteriorated; the need to develop 
warheads with special effects (such as in- 
tense radiation or blast to destroy incom- 
ing missiles); the need to improve systems 
to avoid accidental detonation and the need 
to keep the weapons development establish- 
ment vigorous. 


[From Science, Jan. 14, 1972] 
A COMPREHENSIVE BAN ON NUCLEAR TESTING 
(By Robert Neild and J. P. Ruina) 


The technical, strategic, and political as- 
pects of a comprehensive test ban (OTB) 
treaty have changed since they were debated 
in the negotiations leading up to the limited 
test ban (LTB) treaty of 1963. Progress in 
the technical art of seismic monitoring may 
now permit nations to overcome the verifica- 
tion obstacle that blocked the CTB in the 
past. The gradual realization that new nu- 
clear bomb technology is not critical to the 
strategic balance between the superpowers 
has also reduced concern about the risks of 
entering into a CTB. 

In this article, we review the range of is- 
sues involved in the consideration of a CTB. 
Often the negotiations at Geneva and the in- 
ternal debates in the United States have been 
so dominated by technical issues, notably 
those regarding verification, that the political 
and military significance of a CTB has been 
lost or ignored. 


BACKGROUND 


Any history of the LTB must consider the 
dimensions of the process of negotiations. 
The most obvious dimension is the record of 
official statements and the formal negotiating 
process itself—that process in which the 
parties to the negotiations make evident 
their policy decisions regarding negotiations. 
Much of the written history of this dimen- 
sion is available (1) However, what is less evi- 
dent is the nature of the intragovernmental 
negotiations that necessarily precede and ac- 
company intergovernmental negotiations. We 
know a good deal about the United States’ 
internal process. We know almost nothing 
about the Soviet Union’s, but we must as- 
sume nevertheless that, in that country too, 
there was internal argument and debate on 
the test ban issue. The international nego- 
tiations consisted largely of sparring rounds 
on a few issues—the test ban's relation to 
more general disarmament and on-site veri- 
fication. What we know about the internal 
debate in the United States and what we 
surmise about debate in the Soviet Union 
point up political and military issues that 
were never stated in the international ne- 
gotiating process, but that were, neverthe- 
less, motivating forces behind each country’s 
position. 

A test ban was proposed in 1954 after both 
the United States and the Soviet Union had 
tested thermonuclear devices and after the 
fallout from a particularly large U.S. test (15 
megatons) in February 1954 had affected 
the crew of a Japanese fishing boat. From 
then until 1963, when the LTB treaty was 
signed, there were periods of serious negotia- 
tions, periods devoted to technical analyses, 
and a test cessation lasting almost 3 years— 
during which each side agreed to refrain 
from testing if the other did likewise—often 
punctuated by unilateral proclamations or 
bitter accusations, or both. 
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The United States was worried that a nu- 
clear test ban would be a prelude to a ban 
on the use and even the possession of nuclear 
weapons and that this would eliminate the 
West’s nuclear superiority, which was con- 
sidered necessary to balance Soviet superior- 
ity in conventional forces in Europe. A test 
ban was therefore held to be detrimental to 
the West unless limitations on nuclear forces 
were tied to limitations on conventional 
forces. In 1959, the United States dropped its 
requirement that the test ban be linked to 
other disarmament measures. It focused its 
“anxieties” on the technical questions in- 
volved in verification. American technical 
analyses indicated that monitoring nuclear 
explosions would be particularly difficult if 
the tests were underground. As a conse- 
quence, the United States insisted that, be- 
fore it would sign a comprehensive test ban 
treaty, it must have the right of on-site in- 
spection. The Soviets, for their part, viewed 
this U.S. requirement very suspiciously and 
claimed that this was required not for tech- 
nical reasons, but for the U.S. intelligence 
services. However, for a short time in the 
course of the negotiations, the Soviet Union 
took the significant step of agreeing to per- 
mit a certain small number of on-site in- 
spections, Considering previous Soviet atti- 
tudes toward any foreign intrusion, this 
appears to have reflected great interest on 
their part in reaching an agreement at that 
time. 

When resolving the Cuban missile crisis in 
1962, both powers recognized the need for 
détente and a demonstration of reconcilia- 
tion. A nuclear test ban treaty, which was 
ripe for conclusion after years of negotia- 
tion, was mentioned in this connection in 
the exchange of messages during the crisis. 
In renewed negotiations, the Soviet Union 
revived its willingness to accept a small 
number (that is, two or three) of on-site 
inspections per year. For its part, the United 
States reduced the requirement from between 
12 and 20 inspections per year to seven per 
year, An agreement seemed virtually in hand. 
However, existing doubts and internal pres- 
sures found expression in arguments about 
the exact number of on-site inspections re- 
quired. A compromise between three and 
seven was not reached. In retrospect, it is 
difficult to see how U.S. security could have 
been dependent on precisely seven on-site 
inspections or how Soviet security could have 
been more compromised by seven (or five) 
inspections per year than by three. But this 
numbers game became a politically insuper- 
able obstacle to an agreement that banned 
underground testing. Fortunately, the lead- 
ers of both sides salvaged some of the spirit 
of the negotiations and agreed to the LTB. 
On 10 October 1963, the LTB, with no pro- 
hibition on underground testing, came into 
force. It included a commitment to continue 
negotiations for a OTB. 

The Soviet Union later withdrew its offer 
permitting on-site inspections. Looking back, 
we can see that not only was the opportunity 
to reach a CTB agreement missed, but also, 
and perhaps more important, the opportu- 
nity to introduce reciprocal on-site inspec- 
tions in the Soviet Union and the United 
States was missed, If the precedent of on-site 
inspections had been established, subse- 
quent disarmament negotiations might have 
been more fruitful. 

The internal debate in the United States 
was much less about on-site inspection per 
se than about the ease with which the Soviet 
Union could secretly violate a test ban agree- 
ment. Those who were particularly suspi- 
cious of the Soviet Union believed it folly to 
agree to anything that limited U.S. freedom 
to test. Looking back at the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, we can see that ambiguous po- 
sitions, vacillation, and slow decision-mak- 
ing reflected internal differences over the 
general wisdom of a treaty, as well as over 
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specific aspects of a treaty, such as the dan- 
ger of fallout and the military necessity for 
underground tests. 

When, after the Cuban crisis, President 
Kennedy determined that a treaty was im- 
portant, he was willing and able to resolve 
some of the internal differences; thus the 
LTB resulted. We know from public state- 
ments and from the changes in the Soviet 
Union’s position that they, too, had some 
internal problems. Khrushchev later re- 
counted his struggle to persuade his Coun- 
cil of Ministers to agree to three on-site in- 
spections when he felt that the United States 
would accept this too (2). 

Before the LTB went into effect, the United 
States and the Soviet Union were almost 
totally preoccupied with the issues as they 
affected their relationship to each other. 
Other countries, by and large, took positions 
that can be explained in part by their places 
in the nuclear hierarchy. Britain generally 
seemed to want to eliminate the political 
and technical obstacles that arose, but until 
the completion of its weapons test series in 
1958, Britain was less positive about immedi- 
ate cessation of tests. France felt that its 
position demanded that it pursue the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons unless there was 
going to be complete nuclear disarmament; 
France started its testing program in 1960, 
during the U.S.-Soviet testing moratorium. 
China likewise advocated full nuclear dis- 
armament. However, in July 1963, when the 
LTB was being concluded, China publicly 
denounced the agreement. This seems to 
have been a major step in the breach in 
Sino-Soviet relations. The LTB was nego- 
tiated without the participation of China 
and France, and this no doubt added to their 
annoyance. The remaining countries were 
generally without nuclear weapons and with- 
out nuclear ambitions, and they supported a 
test ban as a way to prevent nuclear fallout 
and as a door to arms limitation. 

Since the LTB, nuclear testing by the 
superpowers has not ceased, but has gone 
underground. The total number of tests re- 
ported by U.S. authorities before and since 
the LTB, as of 1 January 1971, are United 
States, 539 (310 before, 229 since); Soviet 
Union, 173 (126 before, 47 since); Britain 
25 (23 before, 2 since); France, 37 (7 before, 
30 since); and China, 11 (all after the LTB). 
Swedish Defence Research Establishment fig- 
ures indicate Soviet tests to be 236 (163 be- 
fore, 73 since). There are indications that 
the actual number of U.S. and Soviet tests 
may be substantially higher than the num- 
bers officially announced. 


VERIFICATION 


For over a decade, the presumed obstacle 
to a CTB was whether or not national means 
of verification were sufficient to monitor tests 
and verify that a CTB was not being violated. 
Specifically, the question centered on wheth- 
er on-site inspections were necessary to verl- 
fy compliance with a treaty. 

The U.S. position has been that the main 
means of monitoring underground nuclear 
explosions is analysis of seismic signals. This 
involves two steps—detection (that is, a 
signal must be detected, thus indicating that 
there has been a seismic event and, as far as 
possible, locating it) and identification 
(that is, analyzing seismic signals gener- 
ated by the event to see whether the source 
was an explosion or an earthquake). Not all 
detected signals can be identified (3). There- 
fore some on-site inspections were demanded 
as a means of spot-checking that detected 
but unidentified signals were not caused by 
nuclear explosions. The United States has 
always been prepared with a mass of tech- 
nical evidence to support its position that 
seismic identification without on-site in- 
spection was an inadequate means of veri- 
fication. 

The Soviet Union has engaged in technical 
discussion but has not linked its technical 
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arguments directly to its position that on- 
site inspection is not necessary for veri- 
fication. 

Since it was recognized that only seismic 
evidence could be used to demand an on-site 
inspection, this form of verification was 
limited to tests that could be detected by 
seismic means. This seems to indicate that 
the United States was willing to risk possible 
Soviet treaty violations stemming from 
both very low yield tests and from inter- 
mediate yield tests that, in theory, could be 
seismically concealed, but was unwilling to 
risk possible violations from seismically 
detectable tests. 

At the time of the signing of the LTB, the 
United States estimated (3) that: 

(1) A seismic detection system could be 
built, with instruments placed outside the 
Soviet Union, which would have a high 
probability of detecting underground tests 
of about 1 to 2 kilotons in hard rock, as well 
as earthquakes giving comparable signals. 
Underground tests in softer materials such 
as dry alluvium generate signals that are 
smaller by as much as a factor of 10 and 
therefore would have to be 10 to 20 kilotons 
in yield before being detectable. 

(2) Such a system would detect about 170 
earthquakes annually in the Soviet Union. of 
these, only about 20 would be clearly iden- 
tifiable as earthquakes by seismic techniques 
then in hand. 

(3) Concealment methods, such as 
muffiing seismic signals by testing in very 
large cavities or masking signals by making 
tests coincide with earthquakes, could, in 
principle, make it possible to test at much 
higher yields—perhaps up to 100 kilotons— 
without seismic detection, Such concealment 
methods were costly and fraught with prac- 
tical engineering difficulties, but they might 
be feasible on some scale. They would also 
increase the likelihood of detection by non- 
seismic means. 

Since the LTB has been in effect, progress 
in seismology has demonstrated that the 
detection threshold can be somewhat lower 
than the level of 1- to 2-kiloton explosions 
in hard rock. Of far greater importance is 
the discovery that explosions almost always 
produce smaller long-period surface waves 
than do shallow focus earthquakes of the 
same body wave magnitude. This means 
that, if desired, systems can be built which 
can identify explosions and earthquakes ex- 
tremely well, down to a level equivalent to 
about a 5-kiloton explosion in hard rock, 
leaving only a small number of detected but 
unidentified events annually (4). Moreover, 
improvements in identification give promise 
of continuing down to levels equivalent to 1- 
to 2-kiloton explosions in hard rock, al- 
though it will never be possible to identify 
all seismic events that are detected, since 
identification requires more information 
than detection (5). To go further in im- 
proving seismic means for monitoring un- 
derground explosions, it would be necessary 
to lower the detection threshold, which will 
become ever more difficult. Thus, the point 
of diminishing returns for seismology re- 
search in nuclear test monitoring may soon 
be reached. Meanwhile, the systems installed 
and now operating lag some way behind the 
technical possibilities described here. 

The problems of concealment are pretty 
much the same as they were. Any analysis 
of the significance of concealment must take 
account of the fact that making progress in 
nuclear weapons technology poses serious 
practical difficulties and that these are com- 
pounded by the requirements of clandestine 
testing. What is often forgotten is that the 
primary goal of a nuclear testing program 
is advancing nuclear weapons technology— 
not avoiding detection per se. Clandestine 
testing is not predominantly a game of 
“hide and seek.” No country is going to 
embark on necessarily costly, complicated, 
and risky concealment measures unless it 
judges the gains to be great. 
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In addition to the progress in seismology, 
research carried on in the United States on 
the technical aspects of on-site inspection 
has shown that visual observation and radio- 
chemical analysis are the only useful tech- 
niques, but that even these techniques are 
not effective when a test explosion is sufi- 
ciently deep to prevent surface disturbances 
and seepage of radioactive gases to the sur- 
face (6). 

The improvements in seismic detection 
reduce substantially the need for on-site 
inspection. The now manifest technical 
limits to the effectiveness of on-site inspec- 
tion further reduce its significance both as 
@ means of verification and as a deterrent 
to treaty violations. 

However, interest in on-site inspection has 
not disappeared, since the door to possible 
violation with tests above the seismic detec- 
tion threshold cannot be completely closed 
by seismology. Every method, including on- 
site inspection, that offered any hope of aid- 
ing verification and increasing the difficul- 
ties and risks for a potential violator would 
be grasped, if great military importance 
were to be attached to the occasional tests 
that might be detected, but not identified, 
seismically. 

Recognized but rarely discussed are non- 
seismic means for detecting and identifying 
underground explosions. Satellite sensors can 
be exploited for this purpose, as can tradi- 
tional means of intelligence, although how 
helpful either of these methods is in supple- 
menting the seismic means is not known to 
the public. They can be helpful in detecting 
clandestine tests and in directing careful 
examination of seismic records relating to 
specific times and locations. They may also 
be significant in helping to identify suspi- 
cious events first detected seismically. 

The significance of nonseismic means is 
that they are varied and secret and that they 
may not diminish in effectiveness with small- 
er tests in the same way as seismic means. 
It will be hard to find ways to deceive them 
all, and a potential violator will not feel se- 
cure, no matter how much effort he puts 
into seismic evasion. 

Although the need for on-site inspections 
was a key issue to both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the character and 
details of on-site inspections were but little 
discussed. How intrusive need they be? How 
well would they work? The lack of discussion 
of these issues may indicate that neither na- 
tion expected to be allowed an on-site in- 
spection at a real test site, and that, at 
most, they regarded the right of on-site in- 
spection as only a deterrent to cheating. But 
it may also be that on-site inspection was 
mainly a proxy issue for other apprehensions 
that the superpowers had about signing a 
treaty or for their inability to have their 
disparate constituencies face up to accept- 
ing a treaty. Now on-site inspection seems 
hardly relevant to the important considera- 
tions involved in assessing the risks and 
benefits of a CTB. 

There are very few references to the prob- 
lems of verification for countries other than 
the superpowers. This is so for a combina- 
tion of reasons. 

(1) The superpowers are no doubt inter- 
ested in observing the military activities of 
other countries, including, in particular, the 
testing of nuclear weapons and their delivery 
systems. But if they observe tests by Britain, 
China, France, or any other country that 
“goes nuclear,” this is not likely to influence 
strongly their own highly advanced programs 
for testing nuclear warheads. 

(2) The acquisition of nuclear weapons 
has been an overt act from which govern- 
ments sought to derive political advantage. 
Most countries would not go nuclear by 
clandestine testing. 

(3) Countries going nuclear are likely to 
start with tests large enough to detect. To 
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date, such tests have usually been around 
20 kilotons. For technical reasons, this ap- 
pears to be the easiest and the most eco- 
nomical size for a first weapon. 

It is important to note that there are great 
variations in the technical difficulty of mon- 
itoring different countries. Israel, a very 
small and barren country, should be very 
easy to monitor; Japan, large and highly 
seismic, relatively hard to monitor. Also, 
the great variation in political openness of 
different countries allows very different 
levels of collateral intelligence to be obtained 
about nuclear developments. 


MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF TESTS 


The next question to consider is the nature 
of the miiltary attractions to the two super- 
powers of continuing nuclear tests and, in 
particular, what, if anything, could be gained 
by illicitly conducting nuclear tests after a 
CTB was introduced. 

Nuclear tests are conducted to maintain 
confidence in existing stockpiles, to prove 
the feasibility of new weapons designs, to 
measure nuclear explosion effects, or to con- 
tribute to research and development in 
weapons technology. Some tests serve more 
than one purpose. 

Confidence tests are occasional tests for 
the purpose of maintaining confidence in 
weapons already stockpiled. Since materials 
age and inadvertent changes may occur in 
production, military authorities frequently 
insist on sampling the performance of their 
weapons. These tests are not intended to ad- 
vance the state of the art. 

It is not clear that such tests are really 
needed, since a bomb need not have any 
moving parts and tests of the entire device, 
short of going nuclear can be carried out. 
Nuclear fuels work, as the world knows all 
too well, and their chemical integrity can 
be checked by conventional chemical means. 
If all tests were prohibited, steps would 
surely be taken to minimize the possible de- 
terioration in the reliability of the weapons, 
Bomb designs, material standards, produc- 
tion methods, and so on would be rigidly 
frozen. But to the extent that confidence 
diminishes, it is more likely to affect the at- 
titude of those who plan a first use than of 
those who plan retaliation only. The effect, 
if any, is to widen the firebreak between non- 
nuclear and nuclear weapons and to shift 
nuclear weapons gradually toward the role 
of weapons that are useful only to deter nu- 
clear attack. 

Proof tests are tests of newly designed 
weapons who designs are based on ac- 
cepted and established principles. New de- 
signs are needed to meet size, weight, shape, 
or other performance requirements. Before 
stockpiling, it is necessary to test a new 
weapon to see whether it works as intended 
and expected. 

Tests without nuclear explosives or at less 
than full yield will give less than full con- 
fidence. Occasional single tests can do the 
job; but full diagnostic instrumentation, 
which raises the risk of detection by non- 
seismic means, is not necessary, although 
useful in the event of failure. 

Without proof tests it would probably be 
necessary to design new weapons systems 
around existing nuclear bomb designs (7). 
The effect is different for weapons intended 
to deter attack than it is for those intended 
to enhance the capability for fighting wars. 

For the purpose of maintaining a credible 
deterrent, the case of continued upgrading 
and redesign of nuclear weapons is hardly 
persuasive for several reasons: (i) deterrent 
weapons tend to be in the larger yield class, 
in which warheads of high efficiency are al- 
ready available to both superpowers; (ii) sev- 
eral different bomb designs can be used to 
make up a deterrent force, thus minimizing 
the possibility of a catastrophic failure in the 
force’s retaliatory capability; (iii) so much 
overkill already exists that greater efficiency 
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in the nuclear arsenals of either power is 
hardly needed for deterrent capability. 

It is interesting in this regard to speculate 
on whether or not the deterrent capability of 
either power would have suffered if a CTB had 
been in effect for the last decade. For ex- 
ample, in the development of MIRV’s (multi- 
ple, independently targetable reentry vehi- 
cles), the most significant advance in long- 
range nuclear weapons in the past decade, it 
is safe to assume that a system could have 
been made using warheads of existing design 
and that testing has merely permitted a bet- 
ter combination of the numbers and sizes of 
warheads for a given missile. 

Another argument for the need to continue 
testing is that it may lead to the design of a 
new and effective defensive system that 
would be critical to the strategic balance. But 
for the superpowers, improvements in war- 
heads are not likely to be as important as de- 
velopments in other parts of the present de- 
fensive systems. This can be seen in the fact 
that, in many U.S. debates about technical 
limitations of the ABM (antiballistic missile), 
the limits imposed by nuclear technology are 
not mentioned—all the emphasis is on the 
deficiencies of radar, computers, component 
reliability, and so on (8). 

For military systems intended for fighting 
wars, the case for continued upgrading of nu- 
clear weapons is stronger, but is still not 
compelling. Since these systems are designed 
to battle with an adversary’s system, superior 
performance makes military sense. Technical 
improvements in nuclear warhead design can 
make for superior weapons systems. However, 
other technical aspects of the system (for ex- 
ample, speed, agility, and range), in addition 
to such factors as military tactics and troop 
training, will generally be more important to 
the performance of the system than the pre- 
cise character of the nuclear bomb it delivers. 
Moreover, it can be argued that the super- 
powers, with their long history of intensive 
research and development and with their 
many tests, already have so complete an ar- 
senal of weapons designs that a suitable, 
though probably not optimal, design can be 
found to fit almost any particular require- 
ment. 

In effects tests, nuclear explosions are used 
to provide a realistic nuclear environment 
in which to test materials, electronic devices, 
the survival of weapons against defense meas- 
ures, and so on. 

Tests of this kind are now conducted 
underground and are primarily for the pur- 
pose of improving designs of warheads for 
ABM interceptors and for missiles intended 
to penetrate ABM defenses. By now, the 
superpowers have had so much experience 
with underground tests that they could pur- 
sue a serious (though limited) program of 
effects tests even if they were restricted to 
yields below the seismic detection thresh- 
old. With time for even more testing and 
with growing disillusionment about the 
military utility of ABM’s, the need for effects 
tests should become less compelling. An in- 
ternational limitation of ABM’s, if stringent, 
would certainly reduce the argument for ef- 
fects tests. 

Some effects tests are ruled out now by the 
LTB’s prohibition on atmospheric testing. 
For example, existing missile silos appear 
not to have been subjected to air-induced 
ground shock from nuclear explosions by 
either superpower; nor has the phenomenon 
of radar blackout, induced by nuclear explo- 
sions, been fully explored experimentally. 

Research and development tests, including 
tests to investigate entirely new principles in 
weapons design, would be needed to advance 
the state of the art toward pure fusion 
bombs, neutron bombs, or major advances in 
yield-to-weight ratios for very small weapons. 
Large weapons are already very close to their 
theoretical maximum in yield-to-weight 
ratios, and improvement by a factor of 2 is 
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probably all that we can reasonably expect. 
This is quite insignificant compared with 
the advances made to date; for example, the 
yield of current weapons per unit of weight 
is about 1000 times greater than that of the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima (7). 

Vigorous research and development ap- 
pears to be continuing on the assumption 
that a breakthrough, comparable in signifi- 
cance to the original development of the A- 
bomb and the H-bomb, may lie around the 
next scientific corner. Before the LTB, adyo- 
cates of the importance of nuclear research 
and development to military security came 
up with the possibility of a “clean” bomb, 
which would minimize radioactive fallout, 
for strategic use, and a “neutron” bomb, 
which would reduce blast effects but maxi- 
mize lethal neutron radiation, for tacti- 
cal use. Neither of these potential weapons 
now seems significant in the military equa- 
tion, and the advocates of tests have not 
come up with anything “exciting” since 
then—perhaps because the test ban issue has 
been quiescent. But of course it is impossible 
to prove that something of significance will 
not be invented. Fears of the undiscovered 
will undoubtedly persist, although they lose 
& great deal of their strength as time passes 
and nothing spectacular emerges from re- 
search programs. It is now about two decades 
since the H-bomb was developed. Progress 
has not stopped, but research and develop- 
ment in nuclear bomb technology seems, as 
might have been expected, to be yielding 
diminishing return. Much of the technical 
cream was skimmed in the first decade after 
the A-bomb was developed. 

Research and development in nuclear 
weapons technology can continue without 
nuclear testing, but, of course, with a very 
reduced scope. 

In the light of considerations like these, 
it is a matter of Judgment as to how highly 
one should value, in military-cum-political 
terms, the results now derived by the super- 
powers from nuclear tests. It seems clear 
that the results are not as important as the 
results of the first tests undertaken by these 
or any other nations. Both the military and 
political returns may now be low. If they are 
low, the benefit of a CTB as a direct step 
to stop the arms race between the two super- 
powers is low, but so are the obstacles to 
achieving that step. If the returns are high, 
the benefits are high and so will be the ob- 
stacles—in terms of the arguments about 
what the other side might gain if it tested 
clandestinely. In either case, those who work 
in the nuclear weapons and test programs 
will press for continued tests. 

While there are no particular grounds for 
assuming that if either superpower chose to 
break a CTB it would do so secretly rather 
than openly, it is interesting to speculate 
about the conceivable character of a clan- 
destine test program. If one assumes that a 
violator would risk nonseismic detection, but 
not seismic detection and identification—an 
assumption for which there is no strong 
foundation—then small tests will be safer 
than big ones. A clandestine program might, 
in such a case, include a series of under- 
ground tests in soft, dry material to muffie 
the seismic signal, in carefully chosen loca- 
tions and at a fraction of a kiloton. and per- 
haps occasional tests in the 20- to 80-kiloton 
range once every year or two, perhaps in the 
shadow of an earthquake. 

A program of this kind would permit con- 
tinued research and development and the 
measurement of effects to be carried further 
than would be possible with no tests, but 
probably not as far as is possible now with 
unlimited underground testing. 

On the other hand, it would not be possible 
to have proof or confidence tests of very large 
warheads. Also, except for warheads of small 
yield, it would not be possible to develop war- 
heads fully by using new technology, since 
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such development would probably require 
many tests. 

This suggests that, as far as the super- 
powers with their huge armories of nuclear 
weapons are concerned, the testing and devel- 
opment of small nuclear weapons could 
scarcely be expected to change the balance 
of power. The military in the superpowers 
might show an interest in improving those 
small weapons that they believe might im- 
prove their ability to fight nuclear wars short 
of a major nuclear exchange involving their 
homelands; however, it is questionable 
whether the notion of a limited nuclear war 
is realistic, let alone desirable. 

It can be argued that the nation that had 
continued small tests would be able to keep 
its nuclear weapon design teams together 
and to maintain the vigor of its weapons 
laboratories. In this way, it would have a lead 
over a nation that had not continued testing, 
if and when a treaty was not renewed or 
was abrogated. The substance of this argu- 
ment rests on the highly questionable premise 
that a lead of this kind could give one super- 
power a significant political and military 
advantage over the other, even though each 
of them already has such a vast and varie- 
gated arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

For China, France, and the United King- 
dom, however, the situation may be very dif- 
ferent. These countries do not possess the 
variety of nuclear weapons that the super- 
powers possess. The state of nuclear tech- 
nology in France and China is considerably 
behind that of the superpowers. The point 
of diminishing returns has certainly not been 
reached in efforts to provide more variety for 
their arsenals and in improving weapons, 
Although to be in the same “nuclear class” 
as the superpowers would mean building up 
the quality and quantity of delivery vehicles, 
which presents more serious obstacles than 
progressing in nuclear technology, these 
countries would be substantially limited in 
their ultimate capability if they stopped nu- 
clear testing now. 

The interest and need for testing may be 
different for each of the nonnuclear powers. 
Some could probably develop and store a 
small nuclear arsenal without any nuclear 
tests. With knowledge about fission weapons 
now available to anyone, it is feasible to 
design simple weapons and be confident that 
they will work, even if they are not tested. 
Most of the fundamental design work and 
essential laboratory tests can be carried out 
without having any nuclear explosions. How- 
ever, if the desire were to stockpile weapons 
of a more advanced design without any nu- 
clear tests, it could only be at the cost of 
diminished confidence in such weapons. 


PEACEFUL NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


Possible peaceful uses of nuclear explosives 
were first explored in the United States as 
Project Plowshare. Applications investigated 
include earth moving and excavation, natural 
gas and mineral extraction, extraction of geo- 
thermal energy, creation of underground 
storage areas, and so on. The enthusiasm of 
U.S. scientists for peaceful applications of 
nuclear explosives stimulated interest in ex- 
ploiting this technology elsewhere in the 
world. But in recent years, U.S. enthusiasm 
for peaceful nuclear explosions has dimin- 
ished. Preliminary experiments and detailed 
analysis now suggest that the potential of 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes is 
limited and that often other methods can 
be found for accomplishing the same things. 

Contributing to the disillusionment with 
peaceful applications of nuclear explosions 
is the realization that full explosions for 
each feasible application would require very 
large numbers of explosions. For example, 
it may take hundreds of nuclear explosions 
to extract significant amounts of gas or 
other minerals. If several countries were to 
exploit nuclear explosions for such purposes, 
thousands of explosions could occur. This 
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might again raise concerns about radioactive 
contamination. 

But the major question here is whether 
it would be possible to separate civilian from 
military nuclear explosions and hence 
whether it would be possible to prohibit 
military explosions in a CTB while permit- 
ting peaceful explosions. 

It may be that verification procedures 
could be devised to ascertain that no mili- 
tary purposes were being served in a particu- 
lar program of nuclear explosions—that is, 
that the peaceful explosion was not also serv- 
ing the purpose of a proof or confidence test 
or that new bomb technology was not being 
tested in peaceful applications. Even if such 
procedures could be devised, they would un- 
doubtedly involve some detailed disclosures 
about the explosive device to all partici- 
pants—nuclear and nonnuclear—and there- 
by work counter to the purposes of the non- 
proliferation treaty. They would also involve 
observation by foreign technicians, sampling 
and analyses of the products of the explo- 
sion, and so on. All of these means of verifi- 
cation could be considered intrusive and 
would probably be difficult to negotiate. On 
the other hand, without verification, peace- 
ful nuclear explosions make violation so easy 
that any country might eventually succumb 
to exploiting a peaceful program for some 
military purposes. 

From what we now know, the benefits from 
a program of peaceful explosions hardly seem 
to match the costs, particularly if the costs 
include ruling out a CTB. But a CTB need 
not rule out possible peaceful applications 
forever. One approach would be to ban all 
nuclear explosions initially, stipulating that 
for a period of several years parties to the 
agreement should jointly investigate meth- 
ods of verifying that military applications 
are not being pursued in a program of peace- 
ful nuclear explosions, If further analyses 
suggest that peaceful explosions are more 
promising than they now seem, the incen- 
tive to exploit them constructively while 
having a ban on military tests might en- 
courage unprecedented international coop- 
eration. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Our foregoing analysis of the role of a com- 
prehensive test ban leads us to the following 
conclusions. 

(1) A CTB by itself will have little direct 
effect on the arms race between the super- 
powers. It would not hinder their nuclear 
arms production and deployment nor would 
it necessarily present a significant obstacle 
to the development of new nuclear weapons 
systems, despite limiting the development of 
new nuclear warheads designs. It can hardly 
make a dent in the destructive capability of 
the superpowers or in their ability to step 
up the pace of the arms race. 

(2) The chief merits of a CTB reside in the 
political sphere. It would help promote 
détente and could help to escalate interest 
in arms control agreements of broader scope. 
But in neither of these effects would it be as 
significant as a successful SALT (strategic 
arms limitation talks) agreement. The CTB 
also lingers as a piece of unfinished business 
since the signing of the LTB in 1963. The 
question can be and has been raised. “If the 
superpowers are serious about arms control, 
why have they not accepted the CTB, which 
is simple in concept and in form and is also 
free of serious military risks?” Such doubts 
about the sincerity of the superpowers’ will- 
ingness to limit their own arms development 
will persist as long as there is no CTB. Sub- 
stantial agreement at SALT would lessen 
some of this effect too, but would not elimi- 
nate it completely. 

(3) Recent progress in seismic identifica- 
tion has been impressive, and other means 
of obtaining technical intelligence about nu- 
clear testing have probably also Improved 
greatly. In addition, research on the tech- 
nical means of on-site inspection has demon- 
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strated its limited effectiveness. Therefore, 
the role of on-site inspections as an added 
deterrent to cheating on a CTB has dimin- 
ished substantially. This is not to say that 
detection and identification of all nuclear 
tests is possible now, or ever, but only that 
on-site inspection would add very little to 
the other technical means now available for 
verification. 

(4) It will become increasingly difficult in 
the United States to oppose the CTB on the 
basis of risks that accompany possible Soviet 
evasion of a treaty that does not include the 
right of on-site inspection. The opposition to 
a direct argument that nuclear testing is 
important to keep pace with continuing 
worldwide technical and military develop- 
ments, The justification for U.S. testing is 
only in part because of advances in Soviet 
nuclear technology per se. Those opposing 
a CTB may argue that it makes little sense, 
and may even be courting danger, to freeze 
nuclear technology alone and that banning 
nuclear tests should await an agreement that 
copes with all military research and develop- 
ment and all qualitative improvements in 
weapons systems. This directly confronts the 
argument that the unique virtue of a CTB 
is that it provides a simple and feasible first 
step in the very complicated problems of 
controlling military technology. 

(5) The mutual deterrence of the super- 
powers will not be compromised if a CTB 
agreement is reached and one side or the 
other clandestinely violates such an agree- 
ment. The state of nuclear technology in 
both countries is mature, and the destructive 
capability of their nuclear arsenals can be 
easily maintained. Whatever small improve- 
ments can come as a consequence of clan- 
destine testing would hardly affect the stra- 
tegic balance. 

(6) It seems unlikely that China and 
France will agree to stop testing in the near 
future. These countries refused to join the 
nonproliferation treaty, which did not affect 
their nuclear programs, and it is doubtful 
that, proceeding from military considerations 
alone, they would join a CTB. Their nuclear 
programs are still not mature, and a CTB 
would freeze their positions of inferiority 
with respect to the superpowers. There may, 
however, be wider political and security ar- 
rangements to induce them to participate. 
Cessation of tests by the other nuclear 
powers might serve as an inducement to 
China and France to refrain from testing. 

(7) The key near-nuclear powers, such as 
Japan, India, and Israel, are much more con- 
cerned with the military activities of their 
neighbors than they are with those of the 
superpowers. The modest nuclear restraints 
that a CTB imposes on the superpowers are 
hardly likely to have a direct impact on the 
approach of these countries to their own 
security. However, for these critical near- 
nuclear countries a CTB may be much more 
acceptable than the nonproliferation treaty. 
A CTB would not prohibit the production of 
fissionable material, the development of nu- 
clear weapons technology short of testing, 
nor the stockpiling of untested nuclear wea- 
pons, and is therefore less restrictive. Conse- 
quently, these powers may be willing to ratify 
a CTB, but not the nonproliferation treaty. 
On the other hand, the CTB may provide 
them with a ready excuse for not succumbing 
to the pressure to ratify the nonproliferation 
treaty, if indeed they need excuses or would 
bow to such pressure. 

(8) A CTB is of very little added, direct 
significance to other nonnuclear powers who 
have already ratified or are about to ratify 
the nonproliferation treaty. It may only 
lessen their pique about the treaty’s being 
highly discriminatory—the treaty imposes 
no restraints on the nuclear weapons pro- 
grams of the nuclear powers, while the CTR 
restricts all parties to the agreement. 

(9) Peaceful nuclear explosions do not now 
show great promise and significance for eco- 
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nomic development. * * * Explosions can of- 
ten be done by other means, although pos- 
sibly at a slightly higher cost. On the other 
hand, making allowance for peaceful explo- 
sions greatly complicates a CTB. A useful ap- 
proach to the problem of banning military 
tests but not foregoing indefinitely the use 
of peaceful explosions might, therefore, be to 
ban all nuclear explosions for a period of 
several years and to stipulate in the agree- 
ment that in that time there would be ne- 
gotiations on how peaceful explosions may 
be controlled in a way that would not 
jeopardize the CTB. 
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JANUARY 24, 1972. 
Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As you know, we argued in the January 
Federation of American scientists newsletter 
that national means of certification are now 
adequate even for a permanent comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. Thus your resolution 
urging the President to announce a tempo- 
rary moratorium on underground nuclear 
tests, for so long as the Soviet Union com- 
plies with it, is completely consistent with 
our position. 

You seek, as we do, a permanent treaty. But 
you have added to our underlying technical 
and strategic analysis, a political initiative 
that we consider statesmanlike and wholly 
admirable. 

Marvin L. GOLDBERGER, 
ADRAIN FISHER, 
Morton H. HALPERIN, 
FRANKLIN A. LONG, 
GEORGE W. RATHJENS, 
HERBERT SCOVILLE, Jr., 
HERBERT F, YORK. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Friday, Jan- 
uary 22, marked the 54th anniversary of 
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the date upon which the people of the 
Ukraine declared their independence of 
the Russian state by proclamation of a 
national council at Kiev in 1918. The 
Ukrainian Republic existed for only 3 
short years before the dream of inde- 
pendence was rudely shattered in Nov- 
ember and December 1920, when the Bol- 
shevik armies reasserted Russian rule. 
The many Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent dedicate January 22 each year to 
the memory of the brief time their an- 
cestral homeland was free. 

This anniversary is a reminder to other 
Americans also of the many contribu- 
tions that Ukrainian-Americans, with 
their rich cultural heritage, have made to 
this country. These proud people began 
arriving in the 1870's, fleeing the Russian 
oppressors of their homeland. As they 
continued to come in ever increasing 
numbers, they formed part of the indus- 
trial sinew which has made this country 
what it is today. Thus, it is entirely fit- 
ting that we join with our Ukrainian- 
American brothers in celebrating this 
important part of their heritage. 


THE RENWICK GALLERY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
opening of the restored Renwick Gal- 
lery was an occasion that should please 
everyone. It was a beautiful restoration 
of one of the more graceful buildings 
of our Capital City and will give much 
pleasure to our people. 

It is encouraging to see our Govern- 
ment support the arts. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Rercorp an article by Miss Sarah 
Booth Conroy, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 30, 1972. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RESTORATION OF JAMES RENWICK 
(By Sarah Booth Conroy) 


Hugh Newell Jacobson, the Washington- 
based contemporary architect, probably 
came as close as any historian to knowing 
James Renwick Jr., the perpetrator of some 
of the wackiest and most interesting build- 
ings in New York and Washington. Jacob- 
son designed the interiors for the 19th cen- 
tury architect’s Renwick Gallery, which 
opened last week as the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s museum of arts, crafts, and design. 
In working inside Renwick’s ornate Second 
Empire building on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
diagonally across from the White House and 
next door to the Blair Lee, the presidential 
guest house, Jacobson became something 
of an intimate of Renwick the craftsman, 
and of a style of life and decorative art 
that seems to be on its way back, having 
departed more than half a century ago. 

“It's nutty stuff,” Jacobson allows. “But 
once you get into the esthetic, you begin 
to dig it. You find that Renwick took the 
rules and instead of copying them, kicked 
them. It's designed very deliberately, no 
accident, to make you feel smaller and the 
building grander. In photographs, the rooms 
look vast. 

“For instance, you're accustomed to an 
8-inch baseboard. But some of these are 14 
inches. The Chair rails are not all at 36 
inches: some are at 30, 48, even 52 inches 
high. Doorknobs, you reach for at 36 inches, 
but some of those 12-foot doors have the 
knob at 30. The sill line of the windows 
downstairs are above your head. You have 
to look up—and feel smaller.” 

Going over Renwick’s specifications for 
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the building, Jacobson also found himself 
admiring an architect who could specify: 
“The window should be fitted with one 
tasteful screen,” 

“I could just see him sitting in the room, 
legs crossed, leaning on his cane, while a 
workman came in bearing one tasteful 
screen,” Jacobson says: “ ‘Hey boss, this thing 
looks something like what you drew,’ And 
Renwick would turn up his nose and say, 
‘not tasteful enough.’” 

Renwick was a prodigy in his time. He was 
only 27 when he designed another Wash- 
ington landmark, the Smithsonian’s original 
building, that comic, ante-Walt Disney castle 
on the Mall. Before that he had won the 
competition to design Grace Church in New 
York, at Broadway and 10th Street, the 
wealthiest, most fashionable and highest 
Episcopal church of its day. 

To look at, Renwick was a handsome man 
with eyes like skylights. He had more hair on 
the bottom of his face than on top, and his 
nephews said he dyed his beard. It was 
blacker than the artistically gray locks that 
seemed to wave over his ears. He was well 
over 6 feet tall, with shoulders, ego and tem- 
per on the same grand scale. You could tell 
by looking at him that he belonged to the 
“first circle:” the well-bred, well-fed and 
well-read, 

You were likely to meet him at the homes 
of his wealthy friends, Charles Morgan and 
Courtland Palmer, in New York. Or in the 
watering places where every other 30-room 
“cottage” was his design. Sunday he was 
visible as senior warden at Grace Church, 
where you could be pious and posh at the 
same time. 

Renwick's mansion in New York City was 
at 10th Street and University Place. Every- 
body said “it looks like a museum”—though 
not all who said it knew what a museum 
looks like. Renwick had been everywhere, and 
brought most of it home. He collected paint- 
ings, rugs, furniture, china, object d’art and 
a number of things whose identification was 
difficult. 

He was an early collector of Chinese and 
Japanese furniture, objects and paints. (He 
left it all to the Metropolitan Museum at his 
death. But by the time his will was pro- 
bated—he and his wife had no children— 
the century had turned and the Metropolitan 
turned down the collection on the grounds 
it was dated.) His heirs (his nephews) dis- 
persed the collection. 

His Northern yacht was called Jean, not 
named for his mother, sister or wife. You 
might find him aboard the Jean, watching to 
see if they were polishing up the brass engine 
so carefully. Or he might be in Florida fish- 
ing on his steam yacht, the Victory. He held 
pilot's licenses in four districts of Florida and 
was a member of the New York and Larch- 
mont yacht clubs. 

In 1869 and 1870, you would have to look 
for him in Italy or in Egypt. In 1855, he 
and William Wilson Corcoran could be found 
at the Paris Exposition, The next year you 
could have seen Renwick and his wife in 
Edinburgh, where the doctors were reputed to 
be the best for “female complaints.” 

If you were looking for Renwick in the 
1840s and ’50s, a good place to look would 
have been on Lafayette Square at H Street 
in Washington, the home of his friend and 
patron, William Wilson Corcoran, Washing- 
ton’s first millionaire. Corcoran had made 
his fortune in the Mexican War and with it 
had opened a bank, Corcoran and Riggs. 

Renwick had designed the elaborate ad- 
ditions of salon, library and dining room to 
the Corcoran house, once owned by Daniel 
Webster. 

The place to dine in Washington was at 
Corcoran’s house. A contemporary social 
chronicler, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe—a neigh- 
bor of Corcoran’s—said of him (as quoted in 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
book, Decatur House) : 

“When Mr. Webster left Mr. Tyler’s cabi- 
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net (he was Secretary of State for both Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and John Tyler) Mr. 
Corcoran became its purchaser, and greatly 
improved the house and grounds, making 
it altogether the most splendid town estab- 
lishment in the country. Mr. Corcoran, by 
his magnificient entertainments, threw all 
others in the shade. In General Pierce’s 
time, Mr. Corcoran wielded a great influence 
in Washington, His splendid dinners are well 
remembered; the most grand, with a file of 
Senators on each side of the table, or inter- 
mixed with the foreign and Cabinet minis- 
ters; but the most beautiful when he occa- 
sionally assembled pretty women, for Mr. 
Corcoran had an eye to beauty. His taste in 
all respects is excellent.” 

In the ’40s and ‘50s, there were lots of 
things to talk about at Corcoran’s parties: 
President Van Buren’s invitation to Fanny 
Elssler to come to the White House after 
the Viennese ballerina’s dance performance, 
The repaving of Pennsylvania Avenue with 
cobbles, The Indian paintings of George Cat- 
lin. The underground railroad (with a sta- 
tion off MacArthur Boulevard) smuggling 
escaped slaves out of the South and into 
Canada. Tippie Canoe and Tyler too. The 
triumphant tour of Jenny Lind, under the 
auspices of P. T. Barnum. The cows grazing 
on the Mall, The need to increase the police 
force to 57 men. Whether John James Audu- 
bon, who drew birds, was or was not the lost 
French dauphin. Miss Amelia Bloomer’s 
pantaloons worn on walks down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The death of the Secretaries 
of Navy and State when a gun exploded un- 
accountably aboard the new steam war- 
ship, the Princeton, on a voyage down the 
Potomac. Corcoran’s interview with Presi- 
dent Filmore to promote a plan for the Mall 
by Andrew Jackson Downing. The increase 
in the number of free Negroes in Washing- 
ton, many of whom drove hacks or worked 
as chefs. The $60,000 President Van Buren 
spent for gold plates, cut glass, Royal Wilton 
carpets, and outrider coach, marble mantels 
and some things he didn’t account for. Mrs. 
Zachary Taylor’s corncob pipe. The alarm- 
ing influx into town of Irish immigrants. 

The drunken Indians at Beveridge Hotel, a 
few doors down from the Temperance Hotel. 
Thoreau, who marched to the beat of a dif- 
ferent drum. The mysterious deaths at the 
National Hotel at Pennsylvania Avenue and 
3rd Street, where Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay were regular patrons. (Said to have 
been caused by arsenic in the wallpaper, 
poison in the food or a plot in the parlor.) 
The growth of the Lombardy poplar trees 
which Jefferson had planted along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The new photographer, Mat- 
thew Brady. The impossibility of getting by 
all those building blocks and Ionic columns 
piled up in the street where the Treasury 
Department was abuilding. The breakfast 
robes, heavily laced, at Harper and Mitchell’s. 
The necessity of dispatching a messenger to 
the Palace of Fortune gambling hall when a 
quorum was needed in the Senate. The $2,000 
appropriated by Congress to water the dust 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. The exact location 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Pishey Thompson's 
bookstore. The black American actor Ira 
Aldridge’s triumph as Othello at Stratford 
upon Avon. Daniel Webster, buying venison 
and giant terrapin at Center Market. The 
number of dead animals in the Washington 
Canal. Gautier’s spun sugar nest for swans. 
Corcoran’s speech at the cornerstone laying 
for the Washington Monument with Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, 91, and Dolley Madison, 
80, in attendance. 

Renwick was into all these things of his 
time. He knew everybody and everybody knew 
him. But back then, there weren't all that 
great a number of people whom one deigned 
to know. 

Donald McClelland, National Collection of 
Fine Arts staffer, speculates that Renwick 
met Corcoran through the banker William 
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H. Aspinwall. Aspinwall and Corcoran were 
two of the seven or eight men in the country 
at that time who had money and time to 
collect art. In consequence, their collections 
were always outgrowing their houses. Ren- 
wick added a wing to Aspinwall’s Fifth 
Avenue house and married (Dec. 16, 1861) 
his daughter, Anna. 

It is one of fate’s curious chain letters that 
Corcoran was influential in getting Renwick 
the job of designing the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s original building. Corcoran was the 
Smithsonian's banker. The Smithsonian’s 
secretary, Joseph Henry, wrote letters of in- 
troduction for Corcoran’s art-buying sprees 
in Europe. 

According to research by James M. Goode, 
the Smithsonian castle’s curator, rival archi- 
tects charged Renwick was given the contract 
for the Smithsonian because of his connec- 
tions. Goode thinks they were probably right. 

Renwick’s Grace Church in New York was 
not admired by everyone. There were those 
who called it pointedly, “Renwick’s tooth- 
pick.” 

But anyway, the commission to choose an 
architect liked Renwick’s work, and his plan 
for the Smithsonian was accepted in 1846, 

Renwick obviously went way out when he 
designed the building. He gave it everything 
he could think of: nine towers, three princi- 
pal entrances, one chapel and more whoop- 
de-doos than a covey of curators could count. 

Renwick’s nominally Norman design for 
the building may be the monumental exam- 
ple of an architect giving the client what he 
thought was good for him. 

The client, in the body of the Congress of 
the United States, in a bill introduced by 
Ohio Senator Benjamin Tappen, ordered: 

“...a suitable building of plain and dur- 
able structure without unnecessary orna- 
ment and of sufficient size .. .” Congress 
added that it should be fireproof. (It was 
finished in 1855 and burned up 10 years later. 
Earlier, on Feb. 26, 1850, a number of the 
durable materials, the center of the interior, 
fell into the basement.) 

But Corcoran thought Renwick was 4 
splendid architect. They shared a taste for 
the newest thing, the fashionable, the in. 
They went to Paris Exposition of 1854 and 
both were thunderstruck with the great 
beauty of the Second Empire style of the 
Louvre’s new addition, the Visconti-and- 
Lefuel-designed Pavillon Colbert. 

According to one story, researched by 
McClelland, the Princess Eugenie asked Gar- 
nier, who designed the Paris opera, what its 
style was, “Louis XIV, Louis XV or Louis 
XVI?” “Garnier replied with both tact and 
accuracy: c’est du Napoleon III.” 

Corcoran and Renwick came back to the 
United States as spiritual captives of the 
Second Empire. Corcoran had Renwick try 
out the style in a chapel for a cemetery he 
was establishing in Georgetown, Oak Hill. 
Renwick used the style in a grander fashion 
for the Charity Hospital, New York City 
(1858-61, now being restored). 

Later (1860) Renwick also used Second 
Empire for the main building at Vassar Col- 
lege. But likely his most charming French 
gesture is the gallery he designed for 17th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, originally the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, after Renwick’s patron, 
and, as of last week, the Renwick Gallery. 

Mansard roofs of purple Welsh slate. 
Ornately ornamented orders. Baltimore red- 
face brick. Cutstone work of Beleville free- 
stone, Iron beams cast at the Cooper Hewitt 
Foundry (arriving late). 

The roof was on. The windows in. But the 
interior was still a mess of wet plaster when 
the Civil War (which Corcoran, a Southern 
sympathizer, might have called the War for 
Southern Independence) began. 

The Lafayette chronicler Tayloe writes 
what happened: “Mr. Corcoran’s house, with 
all its costly furniture and art treasures, was 
most unjustifiably seized by the Secretary 
of War, in 1862, as a hospital for the soldiers. 
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By some magic, the French Minister, M, 
Mercier, telegraphed from New York that 
the house was his. Afterwards, on his going 
to the State Department, Governor Seward 
asked the Minister if “the French flag was 
broad enough to cover Mr. Corcoran’s house?” 
“If it is not,” M. Mercier replied, “we will 
make it so.” 

But the French flag wasn't elastic enough 
to cover the unfinished gallery. Quarter- 
master General Montgomery C. Meigs occus 
pied the building and it was almost 10 years 
later before Corcoran got his building back, 

But having kept his wits, his cool and his 
money throughout the war, he was able after- 
ward to regain his gallery, his house and his 
friends. The first major social event in Wash- 
ington after the war to be attended by both 
Southern sympathizers (old Georgetown and 
Washington society) and Grant's reconstruc- 
tion government officials was the grand ball 
preview of Corcoran’s art gallery on Feb. 
20, 1871. 

The carnival season ball celebrated George 
Washington’s birthday, was a benefit for 
funds to complete the Washington Monu- 
ment, as well as previewed Corcoran’s Gallery. 
Contemporary accounts suggest that the wine 
and food cost Corcoran more than was raised. 
President Grant attended. Two Frenchmen, 
ballroom decorators, bedecked the halls. 
Everything went well, with the single excep- 
tion of a bit of stage business criticized by 
a New York society reporter of the day: When 
the President entered the ballroom, the gas 
jets (a Renwick invention, which encircled 
the hall) were dimmed. When he was seated, 
the lights blazed bright. The reporter wrote 
critically: 

“Unfortunately when private theatricals 
are undertaken, rehearsals are necessary to 
insure a success and as no previous drill had 
been attempted, neither the actors in the 
little piece nor the gas itself were in accord.” 

‘There was still much to be done to turn the 
building into a gallery. It was three more 
years before it opened. 

Meanwhile, Corcoran kept on buying. And 
in 1897, shortly after his death, the collec- 
tion had outgrown the building, so a new 
Corcoran Gallery was built at 17th Street 
and New York Avenue to a design of Ernest 
Flagg. 

The French Empire building was bought by 
the government for use as the U.S. Court of 
Claims from 1899 to 1964. 


SLAUGHTER IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, once 
again, the killing and violence in North- 
ern Ireland occupy the headlines of the 
world. Decent people everywhere are ap- 
palled at the senseless and terrible new 
sacrifice of innocent human life that took 
place yesterday in Londonderry. 

If any one event can be singled out as 
the cause that has precipitated the cur- 
rent reign of terror in Ulster, it was the 
ominous decision last August to launch 
the disastrous and repressive policy of 
internment. And now, by some cruel and 
tragic irony, the most wanton slaughter 
of all has occurred in the course of 
what began as a peaceful demonstration 
against that very policy itself. 

Can anyone now doubt that intern- 
ment is a failure? Can anyone now doubt 
that the presence of British troops is 
compounding the violence instead of con- 
tributing to peace? How much more in- 
nocent blood must be shed before the 
Governments of Britain and Northern 
Ireland realize the error of their policy 
and take the steps that are needed to 
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prevent the rising daily flow of blood in 
the streets of Northern Ireland? 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
A VOTE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, while I 
was necessarily absent on January 28, the 
Senate voted on amendment No. 829 to 
S. 2515 which would have prohibited the 
Federal Government from requiring an 
employer to employ persons of a par- 
ticular race, religion, or national origin 
in either fixed or variable numbers, pro- 
portions, or percentages. If present I 
would have voted “nay,” and I ask that 
the permanent Record reflect my posi- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIAL FOR GENOCIDE: NO 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
people who oppose the Genocide Con- 
vention do so because they fear that 
American ratification of this treaty will 
subject American citizens to trial before 
the International Court of Justice with- 
out any of their rights and protections 
under our Constitution. 

This fear is not warranted by the 
facts. The International Court of Justice 
was established after World War II to 
arbitrate disputes between nations. 
Should two countries have a disagree- 
ment that they can not settle by nego- 
tiation, they can agree to submit the 
matter to the International Court. After 
hearing both sides, the Court renders an 
opinion. Should one party to the dispute 
decide not to abide by the Court’s opin- 
ion, the Court has absolutely no power 
to enforce its opinion. Only the good will 
of the parties to the dispute enforces the 
opinion. 

Article IX of the Genocide Conven- 
tion says that any disputes over the 
meaning of this treaty will be decided by 
the International Court of Justice. Noth- 
ing is said about giving the Court the 
power to try individuals, a power the 
Court has never had. Instead the Court is 
to issue an opinion as to what the treaty 
says. Should any party to the dispute 
disagree with the Court’s opinion, the 
Court still has no power to enforce its 
cpinion. 

Article VI of the Genocide Convention 
does speak of an international tribunal 
to try individuals, but in the 22 years 
that the Convention has been in force 
such a tribunal has never been estab- 
lished. The reason is because neither 
article VI, nor any other part of the 
Convention, establishes such a tribunal. 
Rather, article VI makes it clear that if 
the nations of the world should desire 
an international tribunal to try persons 
for genocide, they will have to enter 
into a separate agreement. Such an 
agreement would have to be approved 
by each nation before it was in force for 
that nation. Thus the Senate would have 
to ratify that agreement before the 
United States was bound by it. There is 
no movement to attempt to establish an 
international tribunal. 

We see, Mr. President, that the Geno- 
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cide Convention does not provide for the 
trial of individuals by the International 
Court of Justice or any other interna- 
tional body. Rather the trial must occur 
in a competent tribunal of the country 
where the crime allegedly occurred. The 
time has come for the Senate to ratify 
the Genocide Convention. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, January 25, the Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth had a very mov- 
ing and informative hearing on the sub- 
den infant death syndrome. 

Among our witnesses were Dr. Abra- 
ham B. Bergman and Mrs. Judith 
Choate, president and executive admin- 
istrator, respectively, of the National 
Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, 
Inc.; Dr. Jay M. Arena, president of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics; Dr. 
Merlin K. DuVal, Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs at HEW; 
Mr. Saul Goldberg, president of the In- 
ternational Guild for Infant Survival; 
and Mr. Frank Hennigan and Mr. Arthur 
Siegal, fathers of children who died sud- 
denly for no apparent reason. 

Because of the virtual ignorance sur- 
rounding this major killer of young chil- 
dren, I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony of our witnesses and other 
relevant materials be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALTER F, MONDALE, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH 


This morning’s hearing is the first of a 
series the Subcommittee will hold concern- 
ing “the rights of children.” Today we will 
explore the most fundamental right of all— 
the right of a child to live. 

Every night several million American 
mothers feed their babies, put them in their 
cribs, and say goodnight. The next morning 
they return, greet their children and begin 
another day of care. 

Yet every morning anywhere from 30 to 
60 mothers return to find their babies lying 
dead in their cribs—victims of a mysterious 
and frightening disease that takes the lives 
of at least 10,000 infants each year. 

Some people know this disease by the name 
of “crib death” or “cot death”. Others call it 
“Sudden Infant Death Syndrome.” By any 
name it is an elusive disease which strikes 
not only the child, but his whole family. 
Sometimes the victim’s parents and brothers 
and sisters never recover from the shock, 
guilt and self-incrimination that follow. 

The death of any baby, any child, is a 
tragedy. But consider the tragedy of the 
mother who has fed her healthy child as 
usual and put him to bed. She awakes in the 
middle of the night, looks in on the baby and 
finds him dead. Can she ever hope to escape 
the gnawing feeling that she was in some 
way responsible for that death . . . the tor- 
tured thoughts that if she had only checked 
one more time, that the death could have 
been prevented? 

Consider the woman who wrote: “I lost my 
son almost 24 years ago . . . with this syn- 
drome. An autopsy was not performed, I have 
since divorced and my ex-husband has told 
both my daughters that I killed the baby. 
I fed him at 3 a.m. and at 6 a.m. he was 
dying when I went in to check on him... 
I have seen two psychiatrists but I still have 
terrible guilt feelings.” 
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Crib death is not an isolated occurrence. 
It is the leading cause of death of infants 
between one month and one year old, strik- 
ing 3 out of every 1,000 children born in this 
country. It strikes silently and unexpectedly 
at healthy babies who are sleeping peacefully 
in their cribs one minute and found dead 
there a few hours later. When an autopsy is 
performed—and this does not always hap- 
pen—no specific cause of death can be iden- 
tified. 

Although it touches thousands of Ameri- 
can families every year, most Americans know 
little about it. 

Although medical researchers have explored 
a variety of hypotheses on the causes of crib 
deaths, none of them has been confirmed. 

Although the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development calls it 
the largest cause of death in infants from 
one to twelve months old, SIDS is not even 
mentioned in government statistics on in- 
fant mortality. 

Although Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 
was finally identified and described as a spe- 
cific disease in 1969, large numbers of medi- 
cal and legal authorities are not up to date 
on the research findings and implications of 
SIDS. 

We need to review our efforts to discover 
the medical cause of these deaths . . . and 
ways to prevent them. And, we need to ex- 
amine the extent to which families who lose 
their babies to this mysterious killer are re- 
ceiving the help and support they need from 
the doctors and nurses, medical examiners 
and policemen, coroners, and rescue squad 
Officials they encounter following their child's 
death. 

This is why we are holding this hearing 
today: 

To learn about past and present research 
efforts; 

To explore the prospects for discovering the 
cause—and preventing future occurrences— 
of SIDS; 

To understand the scope of activity within 
HEW, to inform the public and professions 
about this disease; 

To learn from government officials, medi- 
cal experts, and parents—what more we can 
do both to determine the cause and provide 
assistance to those families who have been 
the victims of this deadly disease. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. MERLIN K. DUVAL, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE ON SUDDEN INFANT 
DEATH SYNDROME, BEFORE THE SENATE LA- 
BOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, JANUARY 25, 1972 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear be- 
fore the Committee this morning to discuss 
with you the sudden infant death syndrome, 
also known as “crib death,” and report the 
efforts of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through its component, 
the National Institutes of Health, and spe- 
cifically the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, to increase 
our understanding of this tragic medical 
problem about which so little ‘s known. 

Let me first outline briefly for you some of 
the obstacles to explaining accurately and 
fully the occurrence of crib death, what we 
have learned about it so far, and then de- 
scribe the Institute’s plans for future re- 
search on sudden infant death syndrome. 

Since its establishment in 1963, the NICHD 
has been increasingly concerned with the 
syndrome and has directed its efforts to en- 
larging our understanding the syndrome. 
But progress has been slowed by three criti- 
cal factors: 

(1) There is a paucity of scientists inter- 
ested in the phenomenon of suddent infant 
death. In the last nine years, only a very 
small number of applications dealing specif- 
ically with sudden infant death syndrome 
have been submitted to the NICHD for con- 
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sideration. Eight of these were disapproved by 
the initial review group because of their poor 
scientific merit; of the five approved, all were 
funded. 

(2) There is currently no code in the In- 
ternational Classification of Diseases for this 
syndrome. These deaths according to the 
classification system may have been cate- 
gorized as mechanical suffocation, pneu- 
monia, ill-defined conditions, and accidental 
deaths. We recognize the need to gain valid, 
reliable vital statistics in certifying cause of 
death for these babies. The NICHD is work- 
ing closely with the Director of Health Statis- 
tics Analysis of the National Center for 
Health Statistics of the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration to identify 
more accurately infant deaths attributed to 
sudden infant death syndrome and to estab- 
lish a separate category for suddent infant 
death syndrome in the ninth edition of the 
International Classification of Diseases. The 
definition of sudden infant death syndrome 
as put forth in the Second International 
Conference on Causes of Sudden Death in 
Infancy will be used as a basis for this 
classification. 

(3) Finally, an even more serious limita- 
tion on our understanding of sudden infant 
death syndrome is the very nature of the 
syndrome. Its starting point is the death 
of an infant, which is instantaneous and 
without warning. There is no opportunity to 
observe the forces and interrelationships 
leading up to the baby’s death. It has been 
necessary first to gather information on the 
nature of the syndrome and the character- 
istics of the victims and their environment. 
Much of this has now been accomplished; we 
now have a better understanding of who the 
vulnerable baby is (i.e, premature infant, 
the sleeping baby), and the environment 
from which he is most likely to come (i.e., 
low socio-economic level and minority 
group). 

In an effort to generate interest in the 
sudden infant death phenomenon, and to 
provide a focus for the exchange of the 
knowledge we do have about it, the NICHD 
has supported two conferences on sudden in- 
fant death, one in 1963 and another in 1969. 
As a result, it was possible to identify the 
condition as a disease, not a mystery killer, 
and both conferences recommended certain 
types of research which were needed to pro- 
vide the most helpful data. Proceedings of 
the two conferences are available and have 
been submitted to you. A pamphlet designed 
for general public information is now being 
prepared. 

On the basis of three carefully controlled 
studies in the United States + and one in the 
United Kingdom,? it appears that the sudden 
infant death syndrome may result in up to 
10,000 deaths each year in those countries 
(about 3 per 1,000 live births), and is the 
major cause of death in infancy after the 
first month of life. 

Table 1, attached at the end of my state- 
ment, details the number of deaths per 1,000 
live births attributed to SIDS by each of 
these researchers, and the infant subjects 
observed. 

It is generally agreed that “crib death” is 
the unexpected demise of an infant not 
known to have had a serious disease whose 
death remains unexplained after complete 
autopsy. Sudden unexplained infant death 
occurs in the young infant who is apparent- 
ly in good health. In the majority of cases, 
the baby does not have a cold or infection 
and takes his feeding without difficulty. The 
infant is then placed in his crib for a nap 
or for the night; several hours later, or in 
the morning, the baby is found dead. 


1 Fitzgibbons et al. (1969), Valdes-Dapena 
et al. (1968), and Peterson (1966) (Second 
International Conference on Sudden Infant 
Death Syndrome, p. 3). 

2 Froggatt et al. (1968) Ibid. 
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It occurs more frequently in nonwhite 
babies than in white babies; in families of 
lower socio-economic status than in the 
higher socio-economic status; in premature 
infants, particularly those with gestational 
ages between 34 and 35 weeks, than in full- 
term infants; and in babies who have had 
recent infections. Twins may have increased 
risk of SIDS, but it is difficult to be certain 
of this because twins are frequently of low 
birthweight and low gestational age. Victims 
are mostly between the ages of two and six 
months; the frequency is highest around the 
third month of life. 

The baby is most frequently found dead 
during sleeping hours. The largest number 
of the deaths occur in the winter, between 
the months of November and February. 
There is some suspicion that sudden changes 
in temperatures may be influential in trig- 
gering the syndrome. Risk of sudden infant 
death syndrome appears to be highest in 
crowded dwellings and among younger moth- 
ers who have several other children. All 
known associations, however, are intertwined 
with one another; therefore it is not known 
which one of the associations is most im- 
portant. 

A number of hypotheses have been pro- 
posed for the cause of this syndrome. None 
has yet been proven correct. In the past, sin- 
gle-factor explanations were advanced, but 
no single factor has been causally related to 
SIDS. Table II, which I have attached to the 
end of my statement, lists the more impor- 
tant single-factor theories. More recently, 
multifactorial theories of SIDS etiology have 
been advanced. For example, an important 
current theory involves a combination of 
factors involving infection; instability of 
the nervous system, and sleep. This theory 
holds that infiamation of the respiratory 
tract, that could be caused by an upper res- 
piratory infection, may trigger a nervous sys- 
tem response that results in a spasm of the 
muscles controlling the airway opening to 
the lungs. This laryngeal spasm effectively 
keeps oxygen from getting to the lungs and 
the infant dies. This hypothesis is difficult to 
test since no animal model exists that will 
permit us experimentally to define the in- 
teraction of the immune response and the 
autonomic nervous system. Table III shows 
several factors which could lead down a final 
common pathway to acute heart failure. 

During fiscal year 1971, 43 grants relating 
to SIDS and totalling $1.8 million were sup- 
ported by the NICHD. Of these, one is di- 
rected specifically to the cause of SIDS and 
is funded at a level of $46,258. The other 
grants are in areas of research which have 
been identified by scientists working in the 
field as being relevant to the sudden infant 
death syndrome, for example: 

At Stanford University, a study of the re- 
lationship of oxygen to temperature stability 
is being supported. It has been confirmed 
through epidemiologic investigation that the 
risk of premature infants becoming victims 
of SIDS is significantly greater than for full- 
term infants. Premature infants have mul- 
tiple problems related to the relative imma- 
turity of vital physiologic functions, and a 
major problem in these infants is the main- 
tenance of temperature stability. Because 
both low environmental temperature and 
oxygen lack due to nasal or pharyngeal ob- 
struction have been implicated in the on- 
set of the syndrome, this study is highly rel- 
evant to the sudden infant death syndrome. 

It is also well documented that SIDS oc- 
curs much more frequently in cold weather 
months than at other times in the year. This 
observation has resulted in questions about 
the relationship between cold and thermal 
regulating processes to the phenomenon. In 
this area, an NICHD-supported investigator 
at the University of Washington has found 
that heat production and temperature con- 
trol of premature infants and young infants 
is unstable, and that rapid changes in envi- 
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ronmental temperature can affect respiratory 
state and function, frequently resulting in a 
temporary loss of breath. 

Sudden infant death occurs most fre- 
quently when the infant is in a sleeping 
state. He apparently does not wake up or cry 
out. This observation has led to the suspicion 
that the sleep mechanism is closely tied to 
the pathogenesis of this phenomenon. A 
study of the relationship between heart rate, 
eye movements, respiratory rate, and bodily 
movement in three-month-old infants is be- 
ing supported at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. This investigation will de- 
scribe neural developments in premature and 
full-term infants, and the relationship of 
nervous system development to the stability 
of sleep and the wake/sleep cycle. 

In addition to grants for research on SIDS, 
the NICHD has initiated two contracts spe- 
cifically concerned with the sudden infant 
death syndrome. One was a contract with 
the Children’s Hospital in the District of 
Columbia to study the role of viral and other 
infections in the etiology of the syndrome. 
Although no specific virus was incriminated, 
the investigators frequently found evidence 
of viral infection either in the victim or his 
family. 

The other was a contract for a review 
of world literature on sudden infant death 
Syndrome covering the years 1954 through 
1966. This was published in Pediatrics in 
1967. In the follow-up of this review of the 
literature, the Institute is currently working 
on an annotated bibliography of sudden 
death syndrome for the years 1960-1971. This 
bibliography will be available by midyear. 

On August 16, 1971, the NICHD held a re- 
search planning workshop to define new di- 
rections in research into the causes of the 
syndrome utilizing the data presented at the 
February 1969 conference as well as more 
recent research findings. As a result of this 
workshop, a plan for an integrated program 
of research for the prevention of sudden in- 
fant death syndrome has evolved which will 
serve as a basis for an active, Institute-spon- 
sored program of scientific research in this 
area. We will distribute this document in 
the scientific community in an effort to 
stimulate research grant proposals. 

As a result of the August 1971 NICHD 
workshop on sudden infant death syndrome 
and an earlier NICHD-sponsored conference 
on growth and development, an age parallel- 
ism between risk of sudden infant death syn- 
drome and pattern of sleep physiology devel- 
opment was identified. Death rate for SIDS 
peaks at about three months of age, just 
when chaotic infant sleep patterns change 
to the more regular adult rhythms. Because 
of the probable involvement of sleep physi- 
ology in the etiology of this syndrome, we 
feel that a descriptive study of sleep physi- 
ology would be valuable, and a longitudinal 
study of sleep parameters in a selected popu- 
lation is planned. High risk (or SIDS) and 
low-risk subjects will be studied prenatally, 
immediately postpartum, and at monthly in- 
tervals during the first half year of life. We 
hope that parallels between sleep physiology 
and SIDS risk will give strong indications of 
the etiology of this syndrome. 

In addition to exploring the interrelation- 
ship of age and sleep patterns with SIDS, the 
NICHD is now reviewing a proposal to iden- 
tify possible relationships between the events 
of sudden infant death syndrome and physi- 
ologic, demographic, meteorological, and 
environmental factors. This area of research 
is important because of the possible relation- 
ship between abrupt and sharp temperature 
changes and the occurrence of sudden, un- 
explained, infant death that has been re- 
ported by several investigators. 

Finally, the NICHD plans to undertake 4 
national survey of death certificates to de- 
termine the incidence of the syndrome in 
the United States, based on the techniques 
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developed in a 1966 study of SIDS in King 
County, Washington. Examination of death 
certificates confirmed the incidence of SIDS 
reported by an earlier detailed pathological 
study in the same area. The close corrolla- 
tion of SIDS incidents in these studies leads 
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us to believe that a careful examination of 
death certificates for the entire United States 
would yield useful and valid data on the 
incidence of SIDS. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 


TABLE 1.—INCIDENCE OF SIDS 


Author 
Fitzgibbons et al 
Ministry of Health of Great Britain 


Carpenter. 
Froggatt et al.. 


Place 


1 1.41 Caucasians: 4,32 Negro. s a 
22.71 Caucasians; 4.66 Negro and American Indian, 


TABLE II.—Sudden unexpected death in in- 
fants: Etiologic theories that involve the 
heart—hypotheses and particular explana- 
tions 1 
Reflex vagocardiac inhibition. 
Subendocardial fibroelastosis. 

Congenital heart disease. 
Primary and secondary myocarditis. 
Arrhythmias consequent to an exaggerated 

“diving refiex” or myocardial electrolyte dis- 

turbance. 

Inherited conduction anomalies. 
Myocardial hypocalcemia, 
Infantile arrhythmias. 


1 Taken from Froggatt, et al; Amer. J. Car- 
diology, 22:457, 1968. 


TaBLE [1I.—Sudden unerpected death in in- 
fants: Etiologic theories other than those 
involving the heart* 


PRINCIPAL HYPOTHESIS 
Mechanical suffocation. 
Respiratory infection plus abnormal re- 
sponse. 
Antigen hypersensitivity. 
SUBSIDIARY HYPOTHESES AND PARTICULAR 
EXPLANATIONS 


Thymic death. 

Fulminating septicemia. 
Suffocation by milk feeds or vomit. 
Mass viscerovisceral reflex. 

Low serum gammaglobulin. 
Adrenal insufficiency. 
Anaphylactic pulmonary edema. 
Renal anaphylaxis. 

Protein intoxication. 
Enteritis-enterocolitis. 

Laryngo- and bronchospasm. 
Pulmonary thrombi. 

Thymus dysfunction. 


1Taken from Froggatt, et al: Amer, J. Car- 
diology, 22:457, 1968. 


TESTIMONY OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDI- 
ATRICS, JANUARY 25, 1972. 


I am Dr. Jay M. Arena of Durham, North 
Carolina, here today in my capacity as Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
The American Academy of Pediatrics is the 
world’s largest association of board certified 
physicians providing care to infants, chil- 
dren and adolescents. Since establishment in 
1930, the Academy and its membership have 
been committed to working for the welfare 
of children and to establishing and main- 
taining the highest possible standards for 
pediatric practice, education and research. 

It is a great personal honor for me to 
appear here today. I wish also to convey the 
appreciation of the Academy to appear again 
before this Subcommittee on behalf of chil- 
dren. We in the pediatric community feel a 
special attachment to you, for despite the 
fact that many committees within the Con- 
gress have within their purview activities 
affecting the safety, health and welfare of 
children and youth, this Subcommittee is 


Olmstead County, Minn. 
(Mayo Clinic). 
England and Wales (ovora = — 

England and Wales 
Northern Ireland 


Number 
per 1,000 
live births 


Subjects 
All infants. 


š Do, 
overall). 2 Exclusively twins. 
.3 All infants. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


the only unit within the Legislative Branch 
which identifies its relationship to children 
and youth in its very title. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were to leave today 
having imparted through my presentation 
only one impression, I would hope that it 
might be this: Children must have greater 
visibility within our national priorities. 
There are many impediments which deprive 
children of a full share of life; they must be 
more closely scrutinized, and more vigorous 
efforts must be mounted to conquer them. 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, which we 
are to discuss today, is but one example of 
& phenomenon affecting children which must 
become the object of relentless efforts to 
understand and overcome. 

Sudden Infant Death Syndrome (SIDS) 
claims one of every 330 infants. Although 
there are seasonal variations in the incidents, 
the magnitude of this disease might be even 
more greatly appreciated if expressed in the 
daily toll of young lives—which is approxi- 
mately twenty-seven, or if expressed in the 
term of approximately 190 deaths per week. 
How long might such a situation be tolerated 
without an indication of a commitment to 
reduce these incidents. Well, today there is a 
great restlessness within government, within 
the medical community and among the 
public; a restlessness which is making it 
abundantly clear that greater attention must 
be devoted to the number one killer of chil- 
dren between one month and one year of 
age. These proceedings are but one mani- 
festation of that concern, 

Crib death is not yet preventable, there 
are no symptoms, there is no known treat- 
ment. Although the correlation of informa- 
tion from research efforts is helping us to 
better understand this phenomenon, none- 
theless SIDS is one of medicine's mysteries 
yet to be solved. The scientific community 
has been perplexed, but it has not given up. 
Within the medical community, our informa- 
tion has been scanty, and our understand- 
ing at best has been incomplete. But much 
the same way cancer research and the con- 
quest of outer space have challenged this 
nation, so too must we zero in our efforts to 
understand more fully the developmental 
phenomenon of the fetus, growth and devel- 
opment of the newborn, the early life process 
and the interrelationship of these various 
facets with man’s environment. Therein we 
are likely to find the answers we seek. 

A task of this magnitude and nature is not 
beyond our ability. One need only look at 
our efforts in the space program, wherein 
an ideal environment has been manufac- 
tured for our astronauts traveling beyond 
the influences of earth. Truly a remarkable 
feat. Yet, we note how much we must still 
uncover regarding man’s first environment— 
intrauterine life—and how much there is 
still to be done in perinatal biology and con- 
quering the causes of infant mortality. The 
question is not can we do it, the issue is 
whether we have the will to do it—the will 
as a nation to commit our resources to as- 
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sure children their right to the quality of 


life. 


RESEARCH 

The pediatric community has followed with 
intense interest the development of the NIH 
and particularly NICHD in the past decade. 
Although NICHD's fiscal year 1972 budget re- 
quest submitted last year by the President 
to the Congress contained a $10 million in- 
crease, nonetheless few appreciate that there 
was a net decrease for child health research. 
The responsiveness of the Congress was 
heartening, and $5 million was added to 
remedy this shortcoming. However, in a let- 
ter to Secretary Richardson on December 13, 
1971 I conveyed our frustration over the 
fact that the increase for child health re- 
search grants had been frozen by the Ad- 
ministration. These monies are now avail- 
able for allocation I’m pleased to note. For 
the information of the Committee and the 
public I wish to include my letter in the 
record of these proceedings and the response 
thereto. My letter underlines the discrepancy 
between needs in support for child health 
research and the not yet adequate measure 
of support provided. 

Research into the Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome is part and parcel of our entire 
child health research effort. While further 
exploring the physiology of the young child, 
we may come to understand the interrela- 
tionship of prematurity, the infant’s response 
to the stresses of labor, temperature, sleep 
physiology, infection, etc. and the relation- 
ship of each to SIDS. Prematurity, postnatal 
asphyxia, and congenital malformations ac- 
count for more than half of the deaths of 
children under one year of age. The majority 
of these instances occur during the perinatal 
period (twentieth week of gestation thru 
twenty-eighth day of life), while SIDS ac- 
counts for the majority of deaths among in- 
fants beyond one month of age. There is a 
correlation among these phenomenon, and & 
greater understanding of one will enhance 
our knowledge to deal more effectively with 
early life. 

The Academy would recommend that the 
Administration and the Congress identify 
child health research as a national priority, 
and that these efforts be particularly di- 
rected at the perinatal period and postnatal 
periods (through one year of age). The dedi- 
cation of our financial resources to research 
should be viewed not as an effort to save 
a life, but to save a lifetime; not as an effort 
to eliminate a disease or conquer a handicap, 
but as an effort to improve the quality of 
life for all Americans. 

The corollary of this must also be men- 
tioned (only in passing), for not all within 
our capacity now to prevent or eliminate has 
gotten off the shelf and has reached the peo- 
ple. Health care for many is wanting, dis- 
eases which should have been eliminated run 
rampant, and our capacity to train qualified 
professionals and allied health personnel has 
not been taxed. While research is important, 
the entire compendium of activities in child 
health must be more fully supported, in- 
cluding service programs and training ac- 
tivities. 

NICHD has been attentive to meeting its 
responsibilities to support outside research 
efforts, and it has supported professional and 
public education activities. The 1963 and 
1969 Conferences supported by NICHD are 
further tangible manifestations of our fed- 
eral government’s responsiveness to meeting 
its responsibilities. However, in consequence 
of the paucity of fundable applications for 
SIDS research, the Academy would recom- 
mend that an extensive intramural research 
effort be developed by NICHD, facilites be 
allocated, and trained personnel be engaged 
to foster quality work. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The Academy itself has attempted to be 


responsive in the area of professional educa- 
tion regarding SIDS. Our official publication 
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Pediatrics is the principal professional pub- 
lication for physicians caring for children 
and at least a half dozen references to SIDS 
may be found in the past few years. Much 
the same as quality research applications are 
wanting, so too there is a paucity of writings. 

Within the past few months a Committee 
of the Academy has been charged to prepare 
a statement on SIDS for the pediatric com- 
munity. Although the work is not yet com- 
pleted, I understand the statement will dis- 
cuss the lack of professional education, the 
physician’s role to counsel victim parents so 
that self incrimination might be averted, and 
the need for humane treatment of family 
members. 

I anticipate the promulgation of this state- 
ment among the Academy members will be 
accompanied by a recommendation to our 
state chapters that they identify and estab- 
lish liaison with the principal parent groups, 
and become more actively involved with this 
problem within the community. 

Since SIDS is a phenomenon occurring at 
home, attempts must be made to have phy- 
sicians at teaching hospitals and medical cen- 
ters become more interested in work in this 
field. Hopefully renewed emphasis placed 
upon SIDS by the AAP will stimulate inter- 
est in research efforts by the academic and 
research community. Along these lines, the 
utilization of hospital pediatric departments 
and medical schools for autopsies may help 
to provide more complete information on 
SIDS. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The contribution which might best be 
made by the Academy in the area of public 
education, in addition to our cooperative 
efforts with government and parent groups, 
is to continue to stress the value of prenatal 
care, proceed with our program of education 
regarding parental care of children, and con- 
tinue to emphasize the value of health su- 
pervision and preventive medicine. Until we 
know more about SIDS, we must simply 
continue to help parents understand the 
essentials of good child care. 

The federal government might continue 
to play a role in supporting periodic con- 
ferences and publishing timely reports and 
articles, Although we have not explored the 
feasibility of a federal agency becoming the 
cornerstone of a nationwide program to as- 
sist SIDS parents, the Office of Child Devel- 
opment in the Office of the Secretary of HEW 
might develop a program capable of re- 
sponding to the needs of SIDS parents with 
appropriate and timely information. Per- 
haps simply augmenting the efforts of SIDS 
parent groups and aiding them in education 
efforts of parents and professionals would be 
sufficient, Even though no cure is immedi- 
ately at hand, parents who in the past have 
spent hellish dawns blaming themselves may 
find it easier to live with an explanation 
rather than only with an unanswerable why. 

There also may be a role for government 
in the education and training of personnel 
who most frequently come in contact with 
parents soon after tragedy strikes, such as 
police, corners and medical examiners, physi- 
cians, social workers, and perhaps attorneys. 
The objective of such an educational effort 
would be to assure respectful and humane 
treatment of family members. 

The peculiar nature of SIDS is such that 
it strikes without warning. There is no pre- 
vention, there is nothing which the parent 
can do to avert its coming. Consequently, 
we endorse the approach of the Children’s 
Bureau of not discussing SIDS in its pub- 
lications for parents. Other than to raise 
apprehension and fear, there is little to be 
benefited. 

It is appropriate at this point to acknowl- 
edge the tremendous efforts of the parent 
groups, most notably The National Founda- 
tion for Sudden Infant Death, Inc. I wish 
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to express my high admiration for parents 
who have experienced SIDS and who are 
diligently working to somewhat lighten the 
burden and grief for other parents. 


DATA 


Incidents of SIDS should be reported, but 
measures must be taken to facilitate data 
collection. The Academy is considering the 
feasibility of recommending that SIDS be 
classified as a term in the International 
Classification of Diseases and that cases be 
reported and recorded. I anticipate we will 
be exploring this issue with the National 
Center for Health Statistics in the coming 
months, 

Earlier I alluded to the need for the medi- 
cal community to become more deeply in- 
volved and interested in this disease. The 
potential for unlocking the mystery of SIDS 
through a greater participation of hospital 
and medical center based physicians cannot 
be underestimated. At this time we are un- 
able to recommend whether a nationwide 
standard procedure might be developed, such 
as the program in Washington State, wherein 
the medical institution plays an important 
role by performing autopsies on deceased 
persons under three years of age. Certainly 
this is an avenue which might be further 
explored and hopefully will be discussed by 
other witnesses. Perhaps two needs now 
existing are (1) standardization in procedure 
and agreement upon the criteria for post- 
mortem diagnosis and (2) the need for 
autopsies among all unexplained infant 
deaths. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for this 
opportunity to appear here today on behalf 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics. I will 
be sure that you are kept apprised of our 
efforts in this field, and you have our pledge 
of further cooperation and assistance when- 
ever possible. If you or other members of 
the Subcommittee have questions, I will be 
pleased to attempt answering them. Thank 
you. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME 


(Statement by 
Senator LOWELL P, WEICKER, JR.) 
JANUARY 25, 1972. 

I am honored to have the opportunity 
today to introduce representatives of an 
organization that has provided support to 
thousands of families whose children have 
died of Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 

Nine years ago I was present at the found- 
ing of the Mark Addison Roe Foundation, the 
predecessor of the National Foundation for 
Sudden Infant Death. The original founda- 
tion was formed by my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jedd Roe, following the crib death of 
their infant son, Mark, Their tragic experi- 
ence in losing Mark and subsequent creation 
of the foundation has resulted over the years 
in greater public awareness of Sudden Infant 
Death and its sad implications for fam- 
ilies, 

I only regret that despite the years of effort 
by the Roes, the Foundation, the Interna- 
tional Guild for Infant Survival and other 
dedicated individuals, we still do not know 
the cause of crib death, We know that 10,000 
babies can be expected to die mysteriously 
this year; and that we will be able neither 
to predict nor prevent these innocent deaths 
and so we know that much work remains to 
be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for taking 
an interest in this serious problem, and for 
bringing it to the attention of your col- 
leagues in the Senate and the general public. 

Iam pleased now to introduce Dr. Abraham 
Bergman and Mrs. Judie Choate, who serve 
respectively as President and Executive Ad- 
ministrator of the National Foundation for 
Sudden Infant Death. 
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SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Testimony of Abraham B. Bergman, M.D.) 


MR. CHAIRMAN; I am Abraham B. Bergman, 
M.D., President of the National Foundation 
for Sudden Infant Death. I am Director of 
Outpatient Services at Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital and Medical Center and Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics and Health Services 
at the University of Washington in Seattle. 

I first want to express my deepest appreci- 
ation to you, sir, on behalf of all of us inter- 
ested in the problem of sudden infant death. 
The very fact that you have convened these 
hearings in the United States Senate on this 
tragically neglected problem is a signal event 
which could well mark the turning point in 
efforts to remove the destructive veil of ignor- 
ance which surrounds the disease. 


WHAT IS THE SUDDEN INFANT DEATH 
SYNDROME? 


Sudden infant death syndrome (SIDS) is 
best defined by describing a typical case, An 
apparently healthy infant, usually between 
the ages of three weeks and six months, is 
put to bed without the slightest suspicion 
that things are out of the ordinary. He may 
have signs of a slight cold. Some time later, 
without any warning, the infant is discov- 
ered lifeless. The autopsy reveals a minor de- 
gree of inflammation of the upper respiratory 
tract and some congestion of the lungs. 
Otherwise, there are no lesions sufficient to 
account for death. In about 10% of cases 
where infants die suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, a definite cause of death is identified 
at autopsy, such as a bacterial infection, an 
inflammation of the heart or bleeding in the 
brain. All of these can cause sudden death, 
and such children should not be considered 
to have SIDS. Approximately 90%, therefore, 
of infants who die suddenly and unexpect- 
edly are victims of a disease which we call 
sudden infant death syndrome. 


INCIDENCE 


We estimate that approximately 10,000 in- 
fants a year die in the United States of SIDS. 
This figure was derived from communities 
where all infant deaths were carefully mon- 
itored (e.g, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Seattle, 
San Diego, Kingston, Ontario; Belfast, 
Northern Ireland; Prague, Czechoslavakia). 
Interestingly, the incidence of three per 1,000 
live births, or one out of every three hun- 
dred babies, seems to be constant in all of 
these communities spread around the globe. 
An interesting exception is a study from 
Olmstead County, Minnesota where an ex- 
ceptionally low rate of 1.2 cases per 1,000 live 
births was recorded. The figure 10,000 then 
is reached by plugging in the total num- 
ber of births per year in the United States. 
(A map estimating the number of crib 
deaths in each state for the year 1969 is at- 
tached to this testimony.) 

How does this figure compare to other 
causes of death in children. The largest 
group of infants who die, do so during the 
first week from complications of prematurity. 
When the first week of life is excluded, how- 
ever, SIDS ranks by far as the greatest cause 
of death during the first year of life and 
second only to accidents as the greatest killer 
under age fifteen years. SIDS outranks 
deaths from all types of birth defects in- 
cluding heart disease, Over twice as many 
children die of SIDS than cancer. (A table 
showing the causes of death in children in 
King County, Washington for a three year 
period is attached.) 


HISTORY OF SIDS 


SIDS is not a new disease. References are 
made to “overlaying” in the Bible. A Scottish 
physician by the name of Templeman wrote 
an article about SIDS in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal in 1892. Regretfully, he described 
his cases as suffocation, ascribing the cause to 
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carelessness of parents. Because of the aura 
of mystery which has surrounded this condi- 
tion both among the lay public and medical 
profession, virtually all parents feel them- 
selves to be responsible for their child's death. 
The resultant toll of broken spirits and 
mental illness from needless guilt reactions 
has been enormous. 

Theories have abounded to explain why 
previously well infants are suddenly found 
dead in their cribs. The first international 
conference on the causes of sudden death in 
infants held in Seattle in 1963 marked a 
turning point in SIDS research. What little 
organized research that had been conducted 
took place mostly in overworked and under- 
financed coroner’s offices. To this day, the 
amount of research being conducted on SIDS 
is still minuscule in relation to its impor- 
tance. 


THE TWO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ON SIDS 


The two international conferences in 1963 
and 1969, both sponsored by the National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment, were extraordinarily productive. 

The proceedings of the first conference in 
1963 were notable for cataloging and critically 
evaluating available theories about sudden 
infant death and charting pathways of future 
research needed to answer the questions 
raised. At that first conference it was not pos- 
sible even to say that sudden infant death 
syndrome was a distinct disease entity. Sev- 
eral of the research paths recommended at 
the 1963 conference were subsequently fol- 
lowed resulting in significant advances, par- 
ticularly in the fields of epidemiology; pa- 
thology and virology. By the time of the 
second international conference in 1969, held 
near Seattle, it was finally possible to say that 
sudden infant death syndrome is a real dis- 
ease entity that is readily definable and not 
some vague mystery killer. 


KNOWN FACTS ABOUT SIDS 


In epidemiology we learned that the inci- 
dence of one out of 300 live born babies was 
amazingly constant in different parts of the 
world. SIDS is more apt to occure in babies 
born prematurely and in those living in over- 
crowded conditions. We learned about the 
peculiar age incidence, namely, that it rarely 
occurs before the age three weeks or after 
eight months. The peak incidence is at the 
two or three month age period. It occurs 
more often in winter months and almost 
always during sleep. 

The distinguished pathologists at the con- 
ference spelled out the criteria whereby a 
positive diagnosis of SIDS could be made. No 
unusual or expensive tests are required. The 
diagnosis can be made on a routine type of 
post mortem examination. Finally, it was 
shown that no single killer virus is involved; 
the same viruses that cause common colds 
are associated with SIDS. 

As was also the case at the first confer- 
ence, future research pathways were recom- 
mended. Among them being, the need to 
come up with some type of animal model of 
SIDS and concentration in elucidating the 
exact mechanism of death. Also, as was the 
case following the first conference, the pro- 
ceedings were edited, published and widely 
disseminated throughout the scientific com- 
munity. These two publications, both sub- 
sidized by NICHD, are invaluable resources 
for all who seek knowledge about the disease. 


CURRENT STATUS OF RESEARCH 


My colleagues, Drs. J. Bruce Beckwith, C. 
George Ray, and I, in Seattle, have studied 
every single case of sudden infant death syn- 
drome occurring in our area since January 1, 
1965. To date, we have intensively investi- 
gated approximately 470 cases. We feel that 
SIDS occurs because of a sudden closure of 
vocal cords during sleep shutting off the air- 
way. For reasons that I shall not detail here, 
we feel that this catastrophic event is medi- 
ated through nerves that control the vocal 
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cord and that the presence of a viral infec- 
tion somehow causes them to be more sensi- 
tive and susceptible to spasm. Certainly not 
all investigators agree with us. Others, such 
as Dr. Edward Shaw in San Francisco, feel 
that the airway suddenly becomes obstructed 
at a higher level than the vocal cord and 
that the babies who die are those who have 
not learned to open their mouths when their 
nasal passages close. Still other investiga- 
tors feel that something goes wrong with the 
nerves that control the heart. 

I report two very hopeful developments 
that should certainly be classed as prelimi- 
nary observations. Dr. Alfred Steinschneider 
at the Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse 
who has long studied the development of the 
autonomic nervous system in infants has 
found distinct changes in the behavior of 
certain infants at the two to three month 
age period during sleep while they have colds. 
This and other observations have led to the 
planning by NIH of an important collabora- 
tive study by sleep physiologists (scientists 
who study different bodily functions during 
sleep) in Los Angeles and New York. 

At the University of Washington, Dr. Or- 
ville Smith, a physiologist who heads the 
Primate Center, and his associates have ob- 
served that some infant monkeys die during 
sleep. Dr. Beckwith, a pathologist, has found 
their autopsy findings closely resemble those 
of human infants dying of SIDS. I should 
emphasize that a great deal more work must 
be done to confirm these preliminary find- 
ings. But if, in fact, they pan out, we could 
have our long sought after animal model of 
SIDS. Drs. Ray, Smith and Beckwith plan to 
make intensive observations on the infant 
monkeys in an attempt to simulate SIDS, a 
requisite step before possible preventive 
measures can be postulated. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF SUDDEN INFANT DEATH 
RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, I am of two minds about 
the adequacy of research support for SIDS. 
Firstly, I am extremely grateful for what NIH 
has done in the past and yet believe a great 
deal more could have been done and, indeed, 
should be done in the future. From its very 
inception, the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development has placed 
& top priority on supporting research into 
sudden infant death. As I mentioned previ- 
ously, NIH sponsored both international con- 
ferences and supported the publishing of the 
proceedings. In fiscal year 1971, NICHD sup- 
ported forty-three extramural research grants 
pertinent to SIDS totaling about $1.8 mil- 
lion. One grant, the one in Seattle with Dr. 
Ray as the principal investigator, is the only 
one directed specifically to the cause of SIDS. 
The others are in areas of research that have 
been identified by scientists working in the 
field as being relevant to SIDS. 

To my knowledge, NIH has never turned 
down a request for funds for a qualified re- 
search project in SIDS. What does that 
mean? It has to do with the review mech- 
anism for grants at NIH which I whole- 
heartedly support. All applications are 
studied by panels of distinguished scientists, 
respected by their peers, outside of govern- 
ment service. These panels, called study sec- 
tions, evaluate whether the purposes of a 
proposed study are worthwhile, whether the 
proposed methods are likely to achieve the 
desired results, and whether those making 
the proposal possess the necessary expertise 
to do what they say they want to do. Though, 
doubtless, mistakes have been made, this 
system of passing upon grants has received 
universal acclaim in the scientific commu- 
nity; and I submit that it is the only way 
in which taxpayers money can wisely be 
spent in scientific research. 

I can also testify that the first Director of 
the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Dr. Robert Aldrich, 
now Vice President for Health Affairs at the 
University of Colorado, and his successor, the 
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present Director, Dr. Gerald LaVeck, have 
had deep personal commitment to SIDS re- 
search. The problem simply has been that 
scientists capable of performing quality re- 
search work, for the most part, have re- 
mained ignorant about the very existance of 
SIDS and have not turned their attention 
to its solution. 

Could more have been done? Certainly! 
When it was known that there were not 
enough qualified investigators working in the 
infant death field, active efforts to solicit 
them should have been made. The Institute 
should have taken the initiative in con- 
tracting for scientific work that needed to 
be done instead of passively waiting for 
grant applications to come in. In the last 
few months, this effort is finally being made; 
the collaborative study in sleep physiology 
is one result. 

What about funds? That’s big problem. 
Though the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development received 
an increase in its budget during the past 
fiscal year, most of it went for population re- 
search. There was no increase in funds for 
child health research, 

Frankly, the supporters of child health re- 
search carry very little clout either with the 
people who draw up the NIH budget, the 
Office of Management and Budget or you 
legislators up here on the Hill. Though this 
hearing was not called to examine how re- 
search priorities are decided in the United 
States, it Is interesting to note that there is 
no research going on in accident prevention 
and only a miniscule amount of research on 
SIDS, the two big killers of children. I would 
venture to guess that this has something to 
do with the fact that those who make bud- 
getary decisions are either heading into or 
already in their golden years. Kids don’t vote! 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF SIDS 


Mr. Chairman, I have talked about the sci- 
entific aspects of sudden infant death syn- 
drome; I should now like to turn to the hu- 
man aspects. While much has been learned 
from research in the past decade and future 
prospects look hopeful, virtually no progress 
whatsoever has been made in the handling 
of suddden infant death cases in the United 
States. Virtually every parent whose infant 
dies suddenly and unexpectedly feels respon- 
sible for that death. The aura of mystery that 
surrounds crib death services only to rein- 
force and perpetuate this needless guilt. 
Moreover, the callous and inhumane handling 
of sudden infant death cases throughout the 
United States wreaks an incredibly large toll 
of broken spirits. Ten thousand infants 
perish every year in this country: they are 
gone. Ten thousand sets of guilty, grief 
stricken parents, however, are created every 
year and they live on. 

Earlier I described a typical clinical picture 
of a case of SIDS. Now let me describe how 
that typical case is probably handled. When 
an infant is discovered lifeless, a call for help 
goes out responded to by police or firemen, 
Frantic resuscitation efforts are undertaken 
while the shocked parents hover in the back- 
ground. A thoughtless comment like “it looks 
like another case of suffocation” or “prob- 
ably choked on his food” are uttered. 

Being that all sudden unexpected deaths 
come under the jurisdiction of a medical 
examiner or coroner, the body is removed to 
the local morgue. Police detectives come by 
to “just ask a few questions.” “Did the baby 
give you any trouble?” “Could the other kids 
in the family have hit it?” Maybe an autopsy 
is performed and maybe not. A coroner’s in- 
quest is held. “What kind of care did you 
give this baby?" The verdict comes back, 
“death by suffocation,” “smothering,” “over- 
laying,” “aspiration.” The results of the au- 
topsy may come back a week, two weeks, a 
month, six months. a year later. 

The wife of a young doctor in Chicago last 
summer tearfully handed me a crumpled 
piece of paper labeled “death certificate’ and 
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asked me what the words meant. On it were 
the words “tracheo-bronchitis.” There had 
been a public coroner's inquest. I asked her 
what her husband thought and she dissolved 
in more tears. “He won’t talk about it.” If 
this type of treatment Is afforded physician's 
families, picture if you will a family in an 
urban ghetto or on an Indian reservation. 
Picture a family where there is no father in 
the home, or where a babysitter was involved. 
It’s ugly! 

A woman called me from St, Louis last 
week asking for help. Her baby’s death cer- 
tificate read “aspiration pneumonia.” I asked 
her if she had discussed the matter with her 
physician. She broke down and cried and 
said, “Why do you think I'd be calling you 
long distance in Seattle if I were able to talk 
to my physician; he refuses to speak to me.” 
Lest the members of this Committee feel that 
Iam exaggerating, I would respectfully invite 
you to examine the hundreds of letters that 
the National Foundation receives every 
month—letters that break one’s heart. 

Such letters break my heart because it is 
all so needless. The fact that survivors of 
crib death victims in the United States are 
treated like criminals is a national disgrace. 
With our present state of knowledge, crib 
death itself is neither predictable nor pre- 
ventable, The divorces, the mental illnesses, 
the torment of unrelieved guilt are com- 
pletely preventable. How? By the humane 
handling of infant death cases, 


WHAT CONSTITUTES HUMANE TREATMENT? 


Mr. Chairman, no longer should we have to 
tolerate callous coroners’ or medical examin- 
ers’ administrative procedures whereby fam- 
ilies are kept waiting months for autopsy 
results or subjected to cruel inquests. Sud- 
den infant death syndrome must be rec- 
ognized as a disease entity. No family should 
be denied autopsies because of lack of funds. 
No longer should we have to tolerate the lack 
of instruction about sudden infant death 
among health professionals. Without knowl- 
edge there will be no impetus for new re- 
search nor will young health professionals be 
prepared to deal with the syndrome should it 
occur during the course of their careers. Every 
doctor in the United States should be pre- 
pared to offer the family more than the con- 
solation of “these things just happen.” 

The National Foundation for Sudden In- 
fant Death proposes a standardized proce- 
dure in every community in the United States 
for the handling of cases of infants who die 
suddenly and unexpectedly that is both com- 
passionate and medically sound, Autopsies 
must be performed and parents promptly 
informed of the results. The criteria for the 
diagnosis of sudden infant death syndrome 
should be disseminated to coroners and medi- 
cal examiners throughout the United States, 
and the term “sudden infant death syn- 
drome” should be utilized on death certif- 
icates. 

Every family should receive authoritative 
information about SIDS from a physician, 
nurse or other health professional who is 
both knowledgeable about the disease and 
skilled in dealing with characteristic grief 
reaction. These services should not be denied 
to families because of lack of funds. 

I regret to inform the Committee that the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, with its multi-billion dollar budget, has 
been totally derelict in dealing with the hu- 
man suffering created by sudden infant 
death. Strong action by this Committee would 
do much to alter their neglectful posture. 

A major effort should be undertaken to in- 
crease the amount of research being con- 
ducted on SIDS by the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development. Con- 
sideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of regional infant death research cen- 
ters. Such centers could perform autopsies 
on infants from localities that lack adequate 
facilities and provide skilled counseling for 
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families. Technical assistance could be pro- 
vided to coroners and medical examiners of- 
fices from these centers and, of course, the 
research effort in infant death would be 
boosted tremendously. 

The major goal of our Foundation is that 
physicians and other health professionals, 
as well as the lay public possess sufficient 
knowledge about sudden infant death syn- 
drome so that families who lose babies feel 
no more guilty than those who lose children 
to heart disease, cancer or meningitis. I re- 
spectfully submit that this objective is read- 
ily achievable. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before you. 


TasBLE IV.—Causes of death of children in 
King County during 1965-67, demon- 
strating the numerical significance of SIDS 


First year (excluding first week of 
life): 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome_... 139 
Congential Malformations. 66 
Diseases of Early Infancy 47 
Influenza and Pneumonia 36 
Accidents 24 
First 14 years (excluding first week of 
life) : 
Accidents 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome... 139 
Congenital Malformations 110 
Malignant Neoplasms 63 
Influenza and Pneumonia 41 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME 
(By Judith Choate) 


The National Foundation for Sudden In- 
fant Death, Inc., established in 1962 as the 
Mark Addison Roe Foundation, Inc., was the 
first lay organization to propose a plan of 
public education about the sudden infant 
death syndrome as well as to provide under- 
standing and information to SIDS families. 
The NFSID was begun by parents who had 
lost an infant to the syndrome and SIDS 
families continue to be the major contrib- 
utors to its growth. Volunteer parents, 
officers and Board of Trustees have led the 
Foundation from a family basement office 
in Connecticut to national headquarters in 
New York City, offering support and in- 
formation to parents across the country; 
guidance to seventeen established chapters 
(plus many in formation); factual literature 
to the general public, medical and allied 
health organizations; promotion of SIDS 
educational projects and aid to qualified 
research projects. 

The financial support of these same volun- 
teers has kept its literature free of charge 
and paid the salary of the one staff member. 
The concern of the knowledgable volunteer 
worker holding out a hand to others in time 
of crisis has alleviated the guilt and grief 
most often associated with SIDS for thou- 
sands of other SIDS families. 

I began my work with the National 
Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, Inc. 
in 1965 after the death of my healthy, thriv- 
ing five month old son, He was found dead 
in his crib in the early morning after his 
normal night time sleep. Unlike most fami- 
lies who are faced with the death of their 
infant to SIDS, we were aware of both "crib 
death” and the Foundation. We immediately 
notified the fire and police resuscitating units 
and our own pediatrician, and it was, of 
course, useless. 

If we had not been aware of the problem, 
our case would be much like the cases of 
most families in the United States. Our 
baby’s body was left in our house, in a closed 
room, with a policeman guarding the door 
until late in the afternoon at which time a 
medical investigator from the Medical Ex- 
aminer’s office interviewed us and observed 
the baby. If a death is unexpected and un- 
explained, one is, at first, suspect; and we 
were, in fact, suspected of criminal neglect 
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and not treated as parents grieving over the 
death of their child, We were asked such 
questions as “How many times did you hit 
the baby?”, “Did your other child choke or 
in any way abuse the infant?”, “Did you let 
your dog bite the baby?” If we had not been 
confident that our child was a victim of 
SIDS, one can imagine the guilt and self- 
accusation such questions can ellicit as is 
the case for most families. 

In the seven years I have been involved 
in the work of the National Foundation for 
Sudden Infant Death, I have spoken to, con- 
soled and informed hundreds of families, 
Families who have not only suffered the loss 
of a loved infant but agonized over their own 
feelings of responsibility for it, the ignorance 
of their communities, the accusations of in- 
fanticide by neighbors or relatives, the lack 
of knowledge of their physicians and count- 
less other emotional strains. In many areas of 
the United States autopsies are not per- 
formed on SIDS victims. In others, if they 
are performed, a substantial fee is charged 
the family. It is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that families must wait months to 
hear the results of an autopsy from a medi- 
cal examiner’s or coroner’s office. The latter 
was made especially poignant recently when 
I received a call from a mother who had 
seen me on a local television show. She had 
lost a son on the same day and in the same 
year that I had and, seven years later, is 
still waiting to hear from the medical ex- 
aminer’s office as to the cause of death. All 
of these only reinforce the natural guilt that 
parents feel after losing an infant suddenly, 
unexpectedly and with no explanation. 

Each day, we receive correspondence from 
families in every area of the United States 
who have lost children to the sudden infant 
death syndrome asking for help and infor- 
mation. Families who feel abandoned by 
their communities and by their physicians. 
I quote, “Do you think I killed my baby or 
did she really die from ‘crib death’ and what 
is ‘crib death’? Please help me, I don’t want 
to kill my new baby.” “It wasn’t until a few 
months ago, two years after our daughter’s 
death, that we found out about your orga- 
nization, It is a long time to go around won- 
dering and feeling guilty.” "The guilt we feel 
is tremendous, please help us.” “We had an 
autopsy performed. They listed the cause of 
death as ‘bronchial pneumonia’ which the 
doctor said was a common use for ‘crib 
deaths’. Why would they say - ‘bronchial 
pneumonia’ if it was ‘crib death’? Why don’t 
they say ‘sudden infant death syndrome’?” 
“Our pediatrician said ‘She’s dead, what do 
you want me to do?’” 

“The police beat us to the emergency room 
and the homicide detective began question- 
ing me even before the doctor had pro- 
nounced the baby dead.” 

Only time and concerted research efforts 
will find a cause and cure for the syndrome; 
however, much can be done now to alleviate 
the guilt and suspicion of the victim family. 
Particularly with involvement of national, 
state and local governments to promote SIDS 
research, upgrade autopsy procedures, dis- 
seminate the criteria for the post mortem 
diagnosis of SIDS to coroners and medical 
examiners throughout the country, to en- 
force the use of the term “sudden infant 
death syndrome” on death certificates, dis- 
tribute authoritative information through 
health departments, coroner's and medical 
examiner's offices and law enforcement agen- 
cies and to insure that no family is as- 
sumed guilty of criminal neglect until such 
accusations are proven, the burden of the 
victim family will be eliminated. 

The National Foundation for Sudden In- 
fant Death, Inc. asks that each and every 
family experiencing an SIDS be given the 
chance to face the death with knowledge 
and dignity. We have pledged our entire 
resources to this end. We request the as- 
sistance of all agencies and individuals con- 
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cerned with the welfare of not only the child, 
but the entire family unit, to help us make 
dignity a part of the lives of 10,000 families 
& year. 
STATEMENT FOR HEARING ON “SUDDEN INFANT 
DEATH SYNDROME” 
(By Frank Hennigan) 

On the morning of August 5, 1969, my wife 
and I rose from our bed and set about our 
daily routines. While I was shaving, Diana, 
my wife, checked on our still sleeping six 
children (aged 10 years to 7 months) only 
to find, to her horror, that our infant son 
was apparently dead. 

In my panic, I seized the child from her 
arms and screamed for her to get the keys 
to the car. I ran outside to the car, yelling 
all the way for her to hurry. While waiting 
for Diana, I attempted to give mouth to 
mouth resuscitation but Jimmy’s jaws and 
lips were tightly drawn together. I laid him 
down on the car’s front hood and jammed 
the fingers of both my hands into his mouth 
and forced it open. I knew he was dead but 
my emotions still ruled over my intellect 
and I again attempted mouth to mouth re- 
suscitation. I continued this activity as my 
wife drove to the hospital. Needless to say, 
there was no positive response from my 
child—only a sound resembling pulmonary 
edema caused by my own breath being forced 
into his lungs. 

At the hospital, it was immediately obvi- 
ous to those unemotional, unexcitable, calm, 
“professional” medical authorities that the 
child was dead and therefore there was a 
more interesting subject to be discussed. 
“Had the child fallen?” “Were there symp- 
toms of illness? Etc.” The doctor who pro- 
nounced Jimmy “Dead On Arrival” stated to 
me that “He looks like he’s been squeezed. 
How about that, Mr. Hennigan?” My answer 
was “Go to Hell!” 

We returned home and told our remain- 
ing children the sad news and set about 
making funeral arrangements. A few hours 
later we were notified that the dead child 
we had just taken to the hospital was now 
at the city morgue and that we were obliged 
to report there and identify the body. Un- 
der the circumstances, I felt this was ex- 
tremely cruel as well as unnecessary but, of 
course, we did as directed. 

About mid-afternoon, we noticed an un- 
marked car pull up in front of our house 
and a man get out and head toward our door. 
He had no jacket on. The thing that made 
him look conspicuous was the revolver 
jammed down, half exposed, under his belt. 
He introduced himself as Detective Goldberg 
of the Criminal Investigations Department 
and explained that it was his job to deter- 
mine whether there was foul play involved 
in the death of our child. His line of ques- 
tioning was typical of what Joe Friday em- 
ploys on “Dragnet”. I was asked “When you 
saw your child was not breathing, why didn’t 
you call the fire department?” My answer 
was “Because the house wasn’t on fire. I 
thought my son needed a doctor not a fire- 
man.” 

In Detective Goldberg’s report which was 
read at the Coroner’s Jury Inquest he stated 
words to the effect that “Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
nigan have five other children. They appeared 
to be well fed and cared for. There was no 
evidence of abuse or maltreatment. They were 
clean and well-clothed. The house was neat 
and fully furnished. There was every indica- 
tion of a pleasant harmonious household.” 
We were told that there would be an in- 
quest in a few weeks which would require 
our presence. 

The cruelest part of this whole nightmare 
was the inquest. I asked that my wife be 
spared this additional assault to her emo- 
tional stability and mercifully, she was ex- 
cused. The supposition is that a panel of 
experts, forming a jury, is to listen to all 
the facts associated with the death of the 
child and then decide whether the evidence 
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warrants prosecution. In actual fact, the 
coroner's jury consists of aging political ap- 
pointees who are neither expert in law nor 
medicine and who rubber stamp the conclu- 
sions made by the States Attorney's office. 

I stood tearfully as the official read the 
“facts’—"Caucasian male, two feet, four 
inches long, twenty eight pounds; no social 
security number . . . cerebral spinal fluid 
negative for arsenic . . . evidence of healed 
fractured rib probably sustained at deliv- 
ery . . .” His conclusion, following his state- 
ment of all the facts, was that there was 
“No evidence of foul play.” The jury retired 
to their deliberation room and returned 
within five minutes to report their agree- 
ment that indeed no crime had been com- 
mitted. 

My feeling is that it is a crime to subject 
loving parents, grieving for their child who 
has been stricken by “crib death,” to such 
treatment. Sudden unexpected death in 
children should not be handled by the intern 
on duty in the hospital emergency room and 
the disposition of the body left to clerical 
aids. An elected coroner speaks well for his 
own personal charm but says nothing for his 
qualifications as a forensic pathologist. 

It is my understanding that in a Medical 
Examiner’s System as opposed to Chicago's 
Coroner's System children who are received 
“Dead on Arrival” at any hospital must be 
examined by a forensic pathologist on the 
spot. If, in his opinion, based on both medi- 
cal and legal training, there is need for legal 
action, so be it but for an intern, fresh out 
of medical school who has had no training 
about or contact with Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome, to be playing detective is ludi- 
crous. A Medical Examiner’s System, with 
qualified and knowledgeable pathologists, 
will save hundreds of parents who are con- 
fronted with this dread disease each year 
from unnecessary and unwarranted criminal 
investigations. As one can well imagine they 
have enough to deal with managing to main- 
tain their sanity and marriage and family 
and attempting to explain to their not too 
understanding relatives how their happy, 
healthy infant could possibly have died. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME 
(By Arthur A. Siegal) 

On the evening of December 24, 1966, our 
sixteen month old happy, healthy son, 
Danny, was put to bed, along with his older 
sister, at their usual bedtime after spending 
a normally hectic day. I looked into his room 
at approximately 12 midnight before going 
to bed and he was sleeping peacefully. Since 
he was still in a crib, he had kicked his 
blanket off and I can remember covering him. 

When I got up at 7:00 a.m. the following 
morning, I went in to check the children. I 
first went over to Danny’s crib and realized 
that he was not breathing. I picked him up 
and listened for a heart beat. There was 
none. Danny was dead. Although I knew 
rationally that he was dead, I called to my 
brother-in-law, who was our houseguest, and 
he tried by mouth-to-mouth resuscitation to 
revive him while I called the police and our 
pediatrician. The police arrived within min- 
utes. My brother-in-law met them at our 
front door with Danny and they (the police) 
placed the mask of a resuscitation unit over 
Danny’s face and took him directly to the 
Emergency Room of the hospital which was 
five minutes from the house. My brother-in- 
law, wife, and I followed in our car. 

We arrived at the hospital a few minutes 
after the police, and were met at the 
Bmergency Room door by the nurse on duty 
who simply said, “I'm sorry.” The two police- 
men also expressed their sympathy before 
they left. We were treated with every kind- 
ness but received no facts until our pedia- 
tricilan arrived a few minutes later. He was 
visibly badly shaken. He said that he felt 
that Danny had died from “crib death” and 
asked that we allow an autopsy to be per- 
formed. He told us that he had had two 
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other “crib deaths” in his practice over 
the last six years and continually stressed 
that we were in no way to blame and that 
his death could not have been predicted or 
prevented. 

We did, of course, allow the autopsy to be 
performed and the results (which took ap- 
proximately 10 months to receive) revealed 
all findings to be negative and the cause of 
death was stated as “Hemorrhagic Pneu- 
monia” with sudden, unexpected death in 
parenthesis. 

As we had only lived in New Jersey a 
short time, we still maintained a very close 
relationship with our pediatrician in New 
York. When my wife called to tell him of 
Danny’s death, he again assured us that we 
were in no way to blame and that he had 
had several SIDS in his own practice. In 
fact, his brother, who was also a pediatrician, 
lost his child to SIDS. 

Both my wife and I were indeed fortunate 
that on the day of Danny's death and the 
days following, we were surrounded by in- 
formed, understanding and kind profes- 
sional people. We were also fortunate in the 
fact that we had been aware of SIDS be- 
fore Danny died, and therefore could accept 
the facts and not blame each other or our- 
selves for his death. 

Even with the intellectual knowledge that 
there was nothing we could have done, guilt 
feelings still occur especially when family 
members and friends cannot accept the fact 
that a beautiful, healthy child is found dead 
for no apparent reason. 

None of our immediate family or close 
friends had ever heard of SIDS and there was 
then, and still is today, the doubt in some 
of their minds that we were neglectful to our 
son and that if we had been “better parents” 
Danny might still be alive today. Many of our 
friends, some of them who had children the 
same age as Danny, could not handle the 
situation and could not face us. As a matter 
of fact, one couple never spoke to us again. 

SIDS, as it’s name implies, leaves the 
immediate family with a “high grief’’ re- 
action. With SIDS there is no extended ill- 
ness or time to prepare for the child's death. 
Death is instantaneous and in many cases is 
not accepted until weeks later. Our only 
strength came from the one fact that we 
knew we were not to blame and that there 
was nothing that could have been done to 
save him. 

Approximately four weeks after Danny's 
death, my sister-in-law sent us an article 
entitled, “Crib Deaths: Search For A Mystery 
Killer”, that had appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. This article mentioned the 
Mark Addison Roe Foundation. My wife im- 
mediately called and was fortunate enough 
to talk to Mrs. Judith Choate who is now the 
Executive Director of the NFSID, and had 
herself lost a son to SIDS. All the consolation, 
understanding and comfort given SIDS par- 
ents by professionals and friends cannot re- 
place talking to another parent who has 
experienced this tragedy. 

In the years following Danny’s death, we 
have been in contact with many families 
whose children have been the victims of 
SIDS. Although we were fortunate in the 
way our case was handled by the professional 
people we had contact with, we seem to be 
very much in the minority. We know the 
urgent need for public education about SIDS, 
and for reforms in the Medical-Legal system 
in regard to this disease. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH 
(Statement of the International Guild for 
Infant Survival, Inc., Baltimore, Md.) 


Thank you, Senator, for this opportu- 
nity to exercise my participation in our 
democratic form of government, According- 
ly, I speak before you as a private citizen, as 
a father for his family, as a parent who has 
personally experienced the tragedy of Sud- 
den Infant Death, and as President of The 
International Guild for Infant Survival and 
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Chairman of the International Council for 
Infant Survival. In all these capacities, I 
thank you and the Committee for your inter- 
est in what we call Sudden Infant Death 
and for your holding this hearing. On behalf 
of everyone I represent here today, we greatly 
and gratefully appreciate your concern for 
the very lives of our young children. 

I need not dwell on the characteristics and 
details of Sudden Infant Death for I would 
like to assume we all understand something 
of its nature and tragedy. But I would like 
to say a personal word for background pur- 
poses, 

My family experienced our own Sudden 
Infant Death tragedy when we suddenly lost 
our daughter Suzanne on Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, 1963, a scant 12 days after the 
tragic assassination of President Kennedy. If 
you can recall the magnitude of your own 
shock and our nation’s grief at the loss of 
this great leader, then you have some in- 
sight into the magnitude of our own per- 
sonal shock and grief at the loss of our 
normal, healthy, beautiful little 2-month-old 
girl! Multiply this by the thousands of simi- 
lar sudden deaths of equally precious babies 
and you begin to obtain some idea of the 
disastrous proportions and extent of this 
major problem of infant mortality. 

In trying to discover as much as possible 
about this unknown killer of infants, we 
were frustrated as individuals to learn that 
little or nothing was being done anywhere to 
get to the bottom of this phenomenon, and 
that very, very few people, including phy- 
sicilans and public health officials, knew any- 
thing about it. In fact, many never heard of 
it before, or had some misconception about 
it. So, in the true spirit of American to- 
getherness, friends and strangers banded 
together for common purpose in pursuit of 
this killer in our midst. 

And so The Guild for Infant Survival was 
founded in Baltimore in late 1964 .. . to fight 
this killer, to help solve the mystery of Sud- 
den Infant Death, to eradicate it from the 
face of the earth and save the lives of thou- 
sands of infants here in our own country 
and around the world as well, From the be- 
ginning, we established three main purposes: 
to help families understand about Sudden 
Infant Death and its ramifications, to edu- 
cate and arouse the general public to an 
awareness of its seriousness and scope, to 
support and encourage medical and scientific 
interest and activity in the study of this 
puzzling mystery. 

The Guild for Infant Survival has grown to 
10 affiliated autonomous groups, 25 regional 
representatives in various states and com- 
munities from coast to coast, plus personal 
or medical contacts in almost a dozen coun- 
tries over the globe. The Guild is a member- 
ship organization of both stricken parents 
who know first-hand about Sudden Infant 
Death and those who have the good fortune 
to be spared but share our concern—who have 
a voice in what we do and how we do it. Their 
work is done on a voluntary, spare-time, un- 
paid basis. In addition to members and con- 
tributors, there are many who serve and sup- 
port us in a variety of ways individually and 
through other groups and organizations, so 
that there are literally thousands of citizens 
involved with us. 

In communities where Guild groups are 
most active, the problem of Sudden Infant 
Death is no longer unheard of. For people 
have come to realize that, instead of sticking 
their heads in the sand, or ignoring this prob- 
lem, the way to solve a problem is to face it, 
honestly . . . squarely .. . meaningfully. At 
least 4 research projects have been given im- 
petus due to the efforts of our Guild groups, 
and there may be more. We estimate that 
Guild contributions directly for Sudden In- 
fant Death research now approximate $30,000 
without large corporate, foundation, or pub- 
lic funds, donated by ordinary, wonderful 
people who really care about our kids. 

The Guild reaches out its hand of friend- 
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ship and its heart full of understanding to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of “crib death” 
families. You can imagine how heavy the 
burden of self-guilt must hang over the 
family and anyone else with the baby at the 
time, and how important it is to relieve that 
unnecessary weight with information and 
compassion. Our Guilds bring these parents 
and the public in closer contact with re- 
searchers themselves and their facilities, 
sponsor meetings with health personnel, and 
held the first parent-medical conference in 
1969. 

We have succeeded in bringing our own 
state health officials to recognize Sudden In- 
fant Death as a legitimate cause of death on 
medical certificates, to undertake special 
studies and statistical tabulations, and to 
call on us in time of need and cooperation. 
In Maryland, state appropriations to com- 
plete the research floor of the new Medical 
Examiners Building were obtained with 
Guild help so there would at least be a place 
in which research could begin, and in which 
it has. 

Our Guild groups are satisfied that we can 
successfully aid and console the families of 
these young victims, provided we can expect 
the cooperation of medical authorities and 
public health officials, especially in verifying 
the serious extent of Sudden Infant Death. 
Much of this is also true when we reach out 
to the general public but the need for greater 
Government participation is more so. This is 
because the mass media which influence pub- 
lic knowledge and opinion so dramatically 
and extensively turn to those in a position to 
know and inform. 

In the first few years of Guild for Infant 
Survival activity, it was very important for 
us to impress upon those we contacted that 
there was such a phenomenon as Sudden In- 
fant Death and that it was serious. Although 
much correspondence were exchanged with 
Federal health officials and visits made to the 
National Institutes of Health, we could not 
obtain a relatively simple written statement 
acknowledging the true nature and extent of 
Sudden Infant Death. Nor could we find even 
one reference to this problem in any avail- 
able Government publication on health, in- 
fant care, or mortality statistics, And I am 
speaking in general terms, not in specifics 
more difficult to come by. In fact, it wasn’t 
until a year or two ago that we finally re- 
ceived statements in writing that were perti- 
nent and helpful. I don’t think these services 
of Government, which exist for public good, 
should be so withheld, and I certainly shud- 
der to think that the National Institutes of 
Health has a “head in the sand” attitude. 

Beyond this, most of the problems we have 
encountered lie in the direction of skimpy 
medical activity to stamp out this killer, and 
our intention as a Government to seriously 
pursue this goal. In order to ascertain the 
status of basic knowledge and information 
known about Sudden Infant Death, our 
Guild in Baltimore undertook a nationwide 
survey. A questionnaire concerning Sudden 
Infant Death was mailed to the chief health 
Official of each of the 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in June 1971. Within 2 
months or so, replies had been received from 
all but 9 states. Thirty-nine (39) states and 
the District of Columbia returned completed 
questionnaires and two states submitted their 
information in letter form. I should like to 
refer to the preliminary analysis of this sur- 
vey in this statement now. 

It seems logical to assume that before we 
attack a problem, we should all understand 
what the problem is. This involves terminol- 
ogy, definition, description. In the 8 years of 
our involvement, there is still no uniform, 
accepted definition, no standardization de- 
scription—and worse, no universally desig- 
nated name or term. We are all familiar with 
the variety of names in current use: Sudden 
Infant Death, Sudden Unexplained Infant 
Death, Sudden Death Syndrome, Sudden 
Death in Infancy, etc. It is difficult to believe 
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that we have yet to take this obvious initial 
step in official recognition. 

Our questionnaire replies revealed 16 dif- 
ferent names or phrases being used to iden- 
tify what is essentially the same phenome- 
non. “Crib death” was most frequently 
named, by 20 of the 42 jurisdictions replying; 
Sudden Infant Death was second with 7 
states. Nine (9) states used no official desig- 
nation at all and 6 states were guided by the 
certified cause of death or pathological diag- 
nosis. In only 14 states was a single designa- 
tion employed, but there were still 7 dif- 
ferent terms used among those 14 states! 
Nine (9) states used two terms and 4 states 
used 3. This illustrates a confusing situation 
in naming the problem we are talking about 
and trying to solve. 

The Guild for Infant Survival recommends 
use of the term “Sudden Infant Death” in 
cooperation with other parent groups. To use 
“crib death” implies death in the crib, but 
this is not always true and may be mislead- 
ing if officially adopted. It may, however, hare 
value in colloquial usage. Sudden Infant 
Death is simple, direct, and easily understood 
by stricken parents and scientific research- 
ers. 

Along with a name should be a definition. 
No uniform or standard phraseology exists. I 
understand that just recently the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment has circulated a suggested one. But 
earlier this year, the Guild delved into this 
shortcoming with our medical advisors and 
proposes the following working definition: 
The death of an ostensibly healthy infant 
or young child which occurs suddenly and 
unexpectedly and which remains unexplained 
after post-mortem examination. 

Before any name and definition agreed 
upon can be of yalue, their use must be rec- 
ognized and accepted by the state filing in- 
formation. In our survey, 5 states replied 
that no term is acceptable. Twenty-seven 
(27) states said they did recognize and ac- 
cept one of the terms but 8 more qualified 
their affirmative response; for example, only 
if no other cause could be found or if the 
certifying authority used it. 

Another fundamental piece of information 
needed before a logical attack can be made 
on Sudden Infant Death is, we think, to 
know the frequency and its relation to other 
health problems and causes of infant mor- 
tality. We all known about the International 
Classification of Diseases and Causes of 
Death (Adapted) and its detailed classifica- 
tion of all health problems with accompany- 
ing code number identification. One would 
expect to find some specific category within 
this system for our subject today. Sudden 
Infant Death (or some related terminology). 
There is none. Yet if we look far enough, we 
find a catch-all category of ill-defined causes 
or conditions, 

Our survey revealed use of two such cate- 
gories in this section frequently mentioned 
by state health officials. The state of Indiana 
put it the best way: “Sudden Infant Death 
is recorded in accordance with the 8th Revi- 
sion International Classification of Diseases 
and with instruction from the National Cen- 
ter on Vital Statistics. STD is classified in the 
Symptoms and Ill-Defined Conditions Cate- 
gory ‘795 Sudden death (cause unknown), A 
crib death diagnosis is charged to ‘796.2 
Found dead (cause unknown). If a more 
specific cause is indicated the death is 
charged to that category; e.g., interstitial 
pneumonitis, asphyxia, etc. . . .” In our dis- 
cussion here, I think it is agreed among the 
experts that Sudden Infant Death and crib 
death are one and the same. Yet the Inter- 
national Classification is used to split these 
into two parts (above). Note also that neither 
category makes any reference to age. Adults 
as well as infants can and do become tabu- 
lated in both classifications. In the Guild 
survey, 8 states use both categories, 18 states 
use one or the other, 4 states use some varia- 
tion of the two, 2 use a supplemental num- 
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ber, a couple of states use the accidential 
death category (E913); one used other con- 
ditions of newborn (778.9) for crib deaths 
under 28 days. Thirty-one (31) states men- 
tioned some code number, 5 mentioned none, 
5 were indefinite. Mention was also made of 
the imprecise or vague specification as to 
age, as not being sufficient for Sudden Infant 
Death. 

The Guild for Infant Survival believes it 
is important for the National Center for 
Health Statistics to officially propose before 
the forthcoming Revisions Committee of the 
International Classification of Diseases a 
separate and specific classification term and 
code number for Sudden Infant Death. With 
the Federal health authorities showing the 
way for the states—as formally proposed by 
resolution of the state assembly of Cali- 
fornia—this revision would be a monumental 
step in the right direction. 

This special classification and coding is 
essential to the accurate state tabulations of 
crib deaths. Fifteen (15) states reported no 
official tabulation in state health statistics; 
25 said they do, especially when age is con- 
sidered, but noted variables. Minnesota re- 
sponded when asked if SID’s are tabulated in 
state statistics: “Yes but, the variations in 
methods of certification and coding lead to 
some confusion. ICDA 795 should include the 
total—but some are coded 796.2 for various 
reasons.” Tennessee said: “Those rules for 
selecting and classifying the cause of death 
are quite sensitive to the manner in which 
the medical certification is completed. Thus, 
in interpreting data regarding cause of death 
it is important to remember that a slight 
variance in the statement of cause of death 
may result in an appreciable difference in 
the cause to which the death is assigned by 
using the standard rules.” 

North Dakota noted the extra effort re- 
quired: “... No separate tabulation has been 
made of ‘crib deaths’ or ‘sudden death of 
infants’ other than the fact that these would 
be in the total of ‘ill-defined’ causes. To tab- 
ulate differently would require individual ex- 
amination of each infant death certificate by 
a qualified medical person which service is 
not available to the Division of Vital Statis- 
tics (N. Dak.) at this time.” 

The National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development is fond of quoting sta- 
tistics which we believe are, in reality, too 
low. References are continually being made 
to projections based on 2 to 3 sudden infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births, to rationalize 
estimates as low as 7500 and as high as only 
12,000. We believe even the higher estimate 
to be too low in the overall significance of the 
problem. Our reasons are these: Projections 
for the entire country are based on only 2-3 
study areas like Seattle and Philadelphia. Yet 
the Chief Medical Examiner of Maryland 
noted the Sudden Infant Death rate in Bal- 
timore as 6 per 1,000 live births. Since we are 
told there is a correlation between Sudden 
Infant Death incidence and general infant 
morality, it would seem that SID incidences 
would be higher in areas with greater infant 
morality, as in the South, thus increasing the 
total annual number. 

Then there is the problem of finding and 
tabulating every Sudden Infant Death. Even 
as successful and enlightening as we have 
been in Maryland, there are still occasions 
when there is no official record of a Sud- 
den Infant Death which we have discovered 
privately, as through a hospital or the family 
itself or a relative or neighbor. It is likely 
these “hidden” cases are more frequent in 
less enlightened communities. It is not diffi- 
cult to accomplish this, especially where afflu- 
ence and influence coincide. Finally, no 
consideration of this syndrome can be com- 
plete without regard for the phenomenon 
of “near” Sudden Infant Deaths... when 
normal, healthy infants suddenly are found 
near death but for some unexplained reason 
pull out of this situation, recover, and re- 
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turn to normal. Yet competent medical ex- 
amination cannot explain this strange oc- 
currence. These, too, should be included in 
the SID count. For all these reasons, our 
Guilds and our local advisors believe it is 
quite possible the frequency of Sudden In- 
fant Death could reach as high as 25,000 in- 
fants/yr. 

For all this concern, with all these uncer- 
tainties and lack of knowledge, relatively 
little research funding has been granted by 
the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development (NICHD) down through 
the years. Here again, we have never been 
able to ascertain the exact extent of research 
funding. This continuing inability to pin 
down specific information, which should be 
available to the public, may lead to suspi- 
cious conclusions. 

As of last year, the Guild was able only to 
estimate the extent of specific SID research 
funding by NICHD at about $700,000 in the 
8 years of Institute existence. It is also 
conceivable at the time that up to 200,000 
American babies were lost to SID in 8 years. 
Simple arithmetic reveals that only $3.50 per 
lost child was being spent. Even if we con- 
ceded the Institute’s upper estimate of 12,000 
SID losses per year, we would still be spend- 
ing only about $7.00 each. 

In an honest attempt to prove or disprove 
our $700,000 figure, we asked the Institute to 
provide us with a yearly breakdown of fund- 
ing since its inception. It would seem logical 
that an index of research grants by title or 
specific subject would yield this data con- 
veniently. Yet it took more than 2 months 
to obtain these statistics, and then only for 
the 1971 fiscal year. The information sheet 
listed 43 grants totalling $1.8 million relat- 
ing to infant mortality/SID, but only one 
specifically for Sudden Infant Death of 
$46,000 (or $2-4 per child). In 1970, there 
was only one grant, for $33,000 ($1.50-$3 per 
child). Yet the total NICHD budget rose from 
$76 million to $94 million in 1971, with a 
$5.7 million increase for support of general 
child health research, which includes crib 
death. 

It is our position that the problem of 
Sudden Infant Death is too devastating and 
horrible to be explained away by 43 funding 
grants which may indirectly relate to the 
problem—that the magnitude and signifi- 
cance of the problem are so great as to de- 
mand commensurate and specific funding. 

This lack of substantial funding is further 
explained by Government officials by a lack 
of “meritorious research ideas” or “qualified 
researchers.” There are many potential re- 
searchers ready and willing to investigate 
SID in new and potentially promising direc- 
tions. Although they may not meet the estab- 
lished standards of scrutinizing study sec- 
tions, there are respected men of competence 
and position in their own fields and are 
worthy of a chance to explore their theories. 
It just may be that such a bizarre problem 
may require a bizarre or non-conformist ap- 
proach, instead of standard or restricted 
technique. 

We say this for two good reasons: First, 
we must always keep in mind the lives which 
are lost every day. I find it indecent and 
inhuman to wait for just the proper meri- 
torious ideas to come along for consideration 
while our babies are being struck down be- 
fore our eyes day in and day out. Second, the 
funds to support research are public funds, 
derived from us the taxpayers. The very fact 
that these same taxpayers in many numbers 
yoluntarily and anxiously contribute their 
own monies to our private efforts to fund 
research serves as a mandate to public offi- 
cials to put their taxes to use to save lives 
now! 

Our proposal is sensible and meaningful: 
Establish a certain substantial sum of 
money earmarked specifically for Sudden In- 
fant Death research. Invite all interested 
researchers to apply for funding. Then 
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choose those most capable and promising for 
funding. Make the most of what there is 
now; don't wait for an ideal who may never 
come. Only in this way will we know that 
our Government really cares about our 
babies! 

Down through the years, NICHD has 
calmed us with repeated phrases that Sud- 


‘den Infant Death has a high priority for 


attention and action. That it is the greatest 
single killer of infants from one month to 
one year of age. And more. Looking back, 
however, relatively little has been under- 
taken and even less has been accomplished. 
It is almost as if there were no such entity 
as Sudden Infant Death if you search the 
records and literature . even though 
thousands of empty cribs, tiny graves, and 
broken hearts bear mute evidence of the 
total destruction of this killer in our midst. 

Is this, then, the record of a Government 
which serves the people? In seeking to solve 
every problem of man’s development from 
prenatal care to geriatrics, does a problem 
like Sudden Infant Death get lost in the 
overwhelming responsibilities of this com- 
prehensive health Institute? Is Govern- 
ment’s priority and present preoccupation 
with birth control and population growth 
conflicting with the saving of the lives of 
newborn babies? The time has come for our 
Government to back up its words and inten- 
tions with dollars and sense! We spend mil- 
lions in research to perfect birth control 
devices, but paltry thousands to save new 
human lives we love so much. Where is our 
sense of values? 

Experience indicates that Government does 
not act on its own initiative to solve serious 
problems, but only reacts when some un- 
expected, disastrous episode compels it to 
positive action. Are these daily unexpected 
disastrous episodes too commonplace to at- 
tract urgent, serious action? Are these in- 
fant tragedies therefore being compounded 
by inaction? 

We of The Guild for Infant Survival can- 
not keep silent and watch more children die 
in vain without lifting a finger and raising 
our voices. We cannot ignore these dally 
tragedies happening before our very eyes... 
watching these precious babies slip through 
our hearts and homes! And America cannot 
afford to sit idly by while millions of hours 
of manpower and talent which could be put 
to peaceful and productive purpose are 
buried forever. 

These departed children can no longer 
speak for themselves . . . so we of The Guild 
for Infant Survival speak for them, so they 
shall not have died in vain. We come to 
plead for the lives of future generations who 
face this same horrible threat of sudden 
death at the very beginning of life. 

No one can say who will be touched in 
the weeks and months ahead. We do know 
there will be many; unfortunately, far too 
many. How much longer will our bables— 
yours and mine—die so tragically and so 
unnecessarily? How much do we really value 
life itself? 

Today, you have a golden opportunity 
given to very few: to save thousands of lives 
every year in every future generation of man- 
kind by considering and acting on 
what we have said here today ... to speed 
the day when no more babies will die... 

John Donne said it best: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself. Every 
man is a piece of the Continent, a part of 
the main ... Any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankind. And 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls, it tolls for thee. . .” 


Facts ABOUT SUDDEN Inrant DEATH 
SYNDROME 


THE BASIC FACTS ABOUT SIDS 
SIDS is a definite disease and is the num- 
ber one cause of death in infants after the 
first week of life. 
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SIDS cannot be predicted or prevented, 
even by a physician. 

The cause is not suffocation, aspiration or 
regurgitation, although sometimes death 
certificates use such terms in error. 

A minor illness such as a common cold may 
be present, but many victims are entirely 
healthy prior to death. 

There is no suffering; death occurs with- 
in seconds, usually during sleep. 

SIDS is not contagious in the usual sense. 
Although a viral infection may be involved, 
it is not a “killer virus” that threatens other 
family members or neighbors. SIDS rarely 
occurs after seven months of age. 

SIDS is not hereditary; there is no greater 
chance for it to occur in one family than in 
another. 

The baby is not the victim of a “freakish 
disease.” About 10,000 to 15,000 babies die of 
SIDS every year in the United States (two or 
three per 1,000 live births). 

SIDS is at least as old as the Old Testa- 
ment and seems to have been at least as 
frequent in the 18th and 19th centuries as 
it is now. This demonstrates that new en- 
vironmental agents, such as birth control 
pills, fluoride in the water supply and smok- 
ing, do not cause SIDS. Despite increased 
attention in the literature in recent years, the 
incidence of SIDS is not rising. 

Recent research shows that SIDS causes 
over 85 per cent of sudden unexpected death 
in infants. 


MOST FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS 
What is SIDS? 


SIDS (Sudden Infant Death Syndrome), 
commonly known as “crib death” or “cot 
death,” is a disease which causes from 10,000 
to 15,000 infant deaths annually in the United 
States. SIDS has been with us since Biblical 
times, but only in recent years has it been 
recognized to be a “specific disease entity.” 
It is best defined by describing a typical 
case. 

An apparently healthy infant, usually be- 
tween the ages of three weeks and seven 
months, is put to bed without the slightest 
suspicion that things are out of the ordinary. 
He may have signs of a slight cold. Some 
time later the infant is found dead. Often 
there is no evidence that a struggle has taken 
place, nor did anyone hear the baby strug- 
gling. Sometimes, though, the child has ob- 
viously changed position at the time of 
death. An autopsy reveals, at most, a minor 
degree of inammafition of the upper res- 
piratory tract, but no lesion sufficient to 
account for death. Often the autopsy reveals 
absolutely no evidence of illness. 

In about ten per cent of crib death cases, 
careful examination does demonstrate a pre- 
viously unsuspected abnormality or a rapidly 
fatal infectious disease, such as meningitis 
or pneumonia. These particular children are 
not victims of SIDS. If death results from an 
infectious disease for instance, the family 
may need to have protective medication. A 
thorough autopsy can put the family at ease 
about this. 


How can a healthy baby die so suddenly with- 
out finding a cause at autopsy? 


Unravelling the mystery of death can be 
extremely difficult. A typical picture is seen 
which consists mainly of changes in the 
tissues of the respiratory system. The con- 
sistent pattern has in itself now established 
a definition of death as due to SIDS. 


Was it my fault? 


Virtually every parent feels responsible 
for the death of his child, until the facts are 
known. In untold thousands of cases much 
needless blame has been placed by one par- 
ent upon the other, by relatives upon the par- 
ents, upon a babysitter who happened to be 
with the infant at the time it died, or upon 
the family doctor who pronounced the infant 
healthy shortly before it died. We know of 
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families that have been broken up by reper- 
cussions arising from this problem. There- 
fore, it is important to make clear that re- 
cent research proves that SIDS cannot be 
predicted, and in the light of present knowl- 
edge SIDS cannot be prevented. The disease 
has no specific symptoms and occurs in the 
best families, to the most competent, care- 
ful and loving parents. Indeed, we often 
feel that the victims of SIDS are unusually 
robust, healthy, and obviously well cared for. 
Even when the infant has recently shown 
signs of a slight cold and has been taken 
to the doctor, nothing has been found that 
would lead him to anticipate SIDS. Regard- 
less of how thorough the examination or of 
the treatment prescribed, SIDS cannot be 
predicted even by a physician. SIDS some- 
times even occurs in hospitals to well babies 
admitted for minor surgery. 


Did my baby suffocate in its bedding? 


It is not uncommon for victims to be 
found wedged into the corner of their cribs 
or with their head covered by blankets. Some- 
times their face is turned down into the pil- 
low or mattress or is discolored. Under such 
circumstances, it is natural to assume the 
baby smothered. However, SIDS also occurs 
under conditions where there is no possibil- 
ity of smothering. The baby is found without 
any articles of bedding, clothing, toys or 
pets around or near the face. The autopsy 
findings are identical in both types of cases. 
Investigators have found that even when in- 
fants are covered by bedding, the amount of 
oxygen is not reduced to the point of caus- 
ing suffocation. Thus it is possible to say 
with certainty that SIDS is not caused by et- 
ternal suffocation. 


Could my baby have vomited and choked 
after his last feeding? 


SIDS is not caused by vomiting and chok- 
ing. Sometimes milk or even blood-tinged 
froth is found around the mouth or on the 
bedding. This has been shown usually to oc- 


cur after death, and at autopsy is found not 
to block the internal air passages. 


Can SIDS be prevented? 


There is no known way to prevent its oc- 
currence. No symptoms exist, so extreme 
anxiety will serve no useful purpose. Al- 
though SIDS is not infectious in the usual 
sense, there are many health reasons why it 
is better to avoid taking a young infant into 
crowds of people. 

This does not mean infants should be kept 
away from small family groups or kept away 
from others in their family. Babies need 
company and thrive on meeting others out- 
side the immediate family. But this can be 
done without undue exposure to crowds. 


What causes SIDS? 


There have been many theories through 
the years as to the cause of SIDS. None of 
these have yet been proven and most have 
been discounted. Years ago an enlarged 
thymus gland was believed to block off the 
infant's airway. We know now that this does 
not happen. This assumption was made be- 
cause the thymus gland of a healthy infant 
is large compared to that of an infant who 
has been ill. In the past, examining physi- 
cians were accustomed to seeing only those 
thymus glands of infants who had died of 
disease because few autopsies were done. We 
now find that some causes of SIDS had small 
thymus glands due to recent illnesses from 
which the infants had recovered. 

Allergy to cow’s milk has been suspected by 
some to bring on sudden reaction severe 
enough to cause death. However, recent 
studies on antibodies in SIDS cases have 
failed to support this theory, and some SIDS 
babies have received no cow’s milk. 

Other theories that have been discounted 
are: bacterial infection, radiation fall-out, 
use of modern machines and drugs, smoking, 
adding bleach to the diaper wash, “whip- 
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lash” injury to the spinal cord, air pollution, 
and fluoridation. It is important to emphasize 
that SIDS is not a new disease and is no more 
frequent now than it was centuries ago. 

Did my baby suffer? 

It is known that SIDS can occur within five 
minutes. It is probably almost instantaneous. 
There may be some movement during the last 
few seconds of life, accounting for the dis- 
placed blankets or unusual positions that are 
sometimes evident, However, the babies do 
not cry out and very often show not the 
slightest trace of having been disturbed in 
their sleep. Therefore, it is safe to conclude 
that SIDS does not cause pain or suffering 
to the baby. 


Was it something infectious? Is the immedi- 
ate family in danger? 

SIDS is not contagious in the usual sense 
of the word. For example, sometimes one of 
twins in the same bed is taken by SIDS, yet 
the other is spared. There are seasons during 
which SIDS is more commonly seen but there 
is no reason for unusual concern in cases 
where an infant is exposed to an SIDS case. 

SIDS virtually never happens after the first 
year of life, so older children are not at risk. 
There is no need to be concerned about con- 
tamination from clothing, bedding, or furni- 
ture of an SIDS baby. The common viruses 
which appear to play a leading role in SIDS 
do not survive outside living bodies. 


Would it have helped if I had breast fed 

my baby? 

Breast feeding does not prevent SIDS. 
Literature of previous centuries, when near- 
ly all babies were breast fed, mentions the 
problems of sudden infant death. Recent re- 
search shows SIDS occurs to breast fed as 
well as to bottle fed babies. Breast feeding is 
recommended to mothers because the breast 
milk is usually well tolerated by the baby. 
Some additional antibodies are received from 
the mother in the colostrum which is 
present before the actual breast milk 
comes in. However, a baby is born with his 
major supply of antibodies that help him 
fight infection. 


What about babies we might have in the 
future? 


About two to three of every 1,000 newborn 
babies will die of “crib death” yearly in the 
United States. According to the best available 
data, SIDS is not hereditary. Therefore, it is 
probable that any future babies in a family 
will run no more than the random risk of 
two to three per 1,000. This is quite a small 
risk. More harm than good may be done to 
a subsequent child by excessive anxiety over 
SIDS. 


Is this a new disease? Aren’t there more 
deaths of this kind now? 


There is evidence that SIDS has been with 
us since antiquity. In Biblical times it was 
referred to as “overlaying. Then, as in some 
cultures today, mothers slept with their in- 
fants. When a mother woke to find her child 
dead, she assumed she must have rolled over 
on him and caused his death. Any new 
mother, however, knows how aware she is of 
the new baby and how impossible it would be 
for her to do this. 

We do not believe there has been an in- 
crease in the number of SIDS cases in recent 
years, but there is more publicity about them 
than in the past. Studies in many areas of the 
world consistently show the figures of two to 
three SIDS deaths per 1,000 live births. En- 
lightened communities list the cause of death 
as SIDS or “crib death”; other areas list them 
as “suffocation,” etc. This is a tragedy for the 
family as it leaves them with a lifelong feel- 
ing of guilt by indicated neglect. This is 
absolutely untrue and unnecessary. In some 
communities, confusion still exists about this 
disease. Only recently have the research facts 
about SIDS been added to medical school 
texts. 
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Do these deaths occur all over the world? 


There is evidence that SIDS is an extremely 
widespread condition. Studies of the syn- 
drome in England, Ireland, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada, Denmark, as well as New 
York, Washington, D.C., Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Washington, Orgeon and elsewhere in the 
United States have all revealed similar rates 
of occurrence. We know that SIDS occurs in 
tropical climates of Florida and the heat of 
southern California as well as in the cooler 
climates of the Northwest and the Northeast. 

With present day communications and 
transportation, researchers are able to keep 
informed of other studies and can meet to- 
gether to discuss the course of further re- 
search with the hope that the solution to this 
problem will be found soon. 

PROBLEMS OF GRIEF 
About parents’ grief 

After the initial shock and the numbness 
of the first few days begins to wear off, par- 
ents find that they are left with a prolonged 
depression, There will be “ups and downs” 
that can be brought on by a thoughtless or 
innocent remark from someone who doesn’t 
understand the disease or by remembering 
that it is the same day of the week or date 
in the month that the baby died. At these 
low points, it is often very helpful for them 
to talk to a member of the “parents group.” 
(See section on “Sources of Help and In- 
formation.) Only another parent who has 
had this same experience can convincingly 
say that things won’t always look as they do 
today, that time really does make a differ- 
ence. If there is no such person available, 
the family physician or minister can be re- 
assuring. 

Parents find that it is difficult to concen- 
trate for any length of time. The mind wan- 
ders making it difficult to read, write, or 
make decisions. Some experience a “whirl- 
ing around” sensation or pressure in the 
head. This is very normal and does not in- 
dicate that a person is losing his mind. Sleep 
is difficult, often leaving parents fatigued. If 
they have a family to care for or a job to get 
back to, they may need some temporary help 
from their doctor in the form of mild medi- 
cation in order to get some rest. Even with 
sleep, the feeling of exhaustion persists. 

Those in grief may experience muscular 
problems or other physicial symptoms cen- 
tering around the heart or in the stomach. 
Often there is no appetite, and they eat only 
because they know they must, They may 
feel “tied in knots” inside. Mothers nearly 
always say their arms “ache to hold their 
baby.” 

There may be an irresistable urge to get 
away, a fear or dread of being alone, or un- 
reasonable fears of danger. If there are other 
childen, parents fear for their safety and 
don’t want to let them out of their sight, but 
at the same time may be afraid of or shun 
the responsibility of caring for them. Even 
with this concern about their children, there 
may be feelings of extreme irritation and im- 
patience with their behavior. Parents rely a 
great deal on family and friends, but at the 
same time may resent their help and feel 
guilty about this. The situation is made even 
more difficult when the community around 
them does not understand SIDS. Friends or 
relatives who are trying to help seem to say 
the wrong things or do not understand the 
disease. 

The grief reaction of husband and wife may 
be different 


It is quite normal that husbands and wives 
express their grief in different ways and this 
is not always understood. For instance, 
mothers generally need to “talk out” their 
grief while fathers tend to suffer more in 
silence. Husbands are diverted by their work 
while wives are usually at home surrounded 
by constant reminders. Very often the loss of 
the infant is the first grief situation either 
parent has faced. 
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Children’s reaction to death 


Children will be affected in some way by a 
death in the family. A small child who is too 
young for explanations needs mainly to be 
shown love and affection by his parents for 
his own security. Little ones may have some 
very frightening thoughts that they cannot 
express, They may cling to the parents and 
do naughty things to get the attention they 
need, If there are older brothers and sisters 
in the family, one can expect special kinds of 
grief reactions. Children often feel terribly 
guilty about the death of a sibling. They 
often fear their own thoughts towards the 
baby could have caused its death. An older 
child should be told as much about the facts 
as he is able to understand. He should feel 
that this is an open subject in the family and 
that he can express his thoughts or questions 
about death as they arise. 

Children may not show their grief in ob- 
vious ways. Because they cannot deal effec- 
tively with tragedy, they may deny it and 
seem quite unconcerned. It is important to 
talk with brothers and sisters about the 
death and to discuss the fact that this was 
a disease. It is best not to say “the baby ‘went 
away’ in sleep.” It is important to explain 
that the reason the baby died is because of 
a disease that strikes suddenly to only a few 
infants of that particular age. Brothers and 
sisters should be assured that older members 
of the family including themselves are im- 
mune, (In cases where there is a surviving 
twin, the entire family should receive special 
counseling.) 

Many youngsters have been a source of 
strength for the family. They have written 
poetry and verse and often have a very sim- 
ple, unshakeable faith about the pattern of 
life and death. Some children, on the other 
hand, because of circumstances or age or 
emotional make-up have felt great insecurity 
after an infant’s death. This has manifested 
itself by nightmares, bed wetting, difficulty in 
school, and other disturbances. Any such 
problems should be discussed with the child's 
doctor. 


Close relatives, babysitters, etc. 


Occasionally the baby is in the care of 
relatives or babysitters when the death oc- 
curred. This is a special problem and counsel- 
ing should be made available to them also. 
It is often helpful for them to have literature 
or talk with the doctor. At first parents may 
tend to blame the babysitter or to blame 
themselves for having left the baby at all. 
On occasion the mother has been blamed by 
the husband or relatives for the death of the 
baby. So it is important that everyone under- 
stands about the disease. Often giving litera- 
ture is more helpful than trying to explain. 


SOURCES OF HELP AND INFORMATION 


The National Foundation for Sudden In- 
fant Death, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10036, Phone: (212) 563-4630. 

This is a national organization with chap- 
ters in many areas of the United States. It 
maintains contact with and makes referrals 
to other groups and individuals concerned 
about Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, some 
of whom are not directly affiliated with it. 
(See “Role of Parent Groups,” Appendix I, 
Proceedings of the Second International Con- 
ference on Causes of Sudden Death in In- 
fants.) The purpose of the NFSID, Inc., is te 
assist parents, educate the community about 
SIDS, and promote SIDS research. 

The Foundation was the first organization 
to call attention to the need for research and 
has awarded grants to assist several studies. 
It promotes and sponsors programs of pro- 
fessional counseling, publishes a quarterly 
newletter and distributes literature. It finan- 
cially supports the mailing of information to 
various community agencies and medical 
groups. Many prominent physicians and lay 
people serve on its advisory board and as 
Officers. It formerly was named the Mark 
Addison Roe Foundation and was started by 
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the Jedd Roe family whose son Mark was a 
victim of SIDS when they lived in Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Administered by a board of trustees com- 
posed at present of sixteen doctors and lay- 
men, the Foundation is a tax-exempt 
charitable corporation supported by contri- 
butions from the public and from a small 
number of private philanthrophic founda- 
tions. 

In keeping with its national character, 
there are trustees on the board from Seattle, 
Denver, Chicago, Toledo and Philadelphia as 
well as from New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut metropolitan areas. A medical board 
appointed by the trustees advises them on 
all medical matters and recommends action 
on applications for research grants. 

The medical board consists of: Marie A. 
Valdes-Dapena, M.D., Chairman, M. Renate 
Dische, M.D., J. Bruce Beckwith, M.D., James 
R. Patrick, M.D., Eli Gold, M.D. 

Donations should be mailed to the New 
York address above or to any local chapter. 
(Local group information may be included 
with this brochure.) The Foundation sends 
an acknowledgement card to the donor and 
to the family of the person being memorial- 
ized. 

Scientific information 


Two major sources of scientific informa- 
tion regarding SIDS are: 

Sudden Death in Infants: Proceedings of 
the Conference on Causes of Sudden Death 
in Infants (1963) , National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, Bethesda, 
MD, 20014. 

Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on Causes of Sudden Death in 
Infants (1970, University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, WA 98105. 


MISINFORMATION 


A great deal of misleading information and 
erroneous interpretation about sudden in- 
fant death finds its way into print, The 
most recent items serve as examples: 

A newspaper filler that we see every few 
months states, “suffocation in the crib is 
the number one killer of infants under one 
year . . .” This is of course referring to SIDS, 
and we know now for certain that external 
suffocation is not a cause of SIDS and that 
babies do not suffocate in bedding, no matter 
how any one incident might appear at the 
time. 

Many “theories” are among seven com- 
pletely discounted in the proceedings of the 
Second International SIDS Conference. 

If you read such obvious errors in the 
press, you can help correct them, Clip the 
statement or article out of the newspaper 
or magazine; identify the publication, date 
of appearance and page number; and mall to 
the National Foundation for Sudden Infant 
Death, 1501 Broadway, New York, NY, 10036. 
It is extremely cruel and confusing for these 
statements to keep reappearing in print. If 
you feel qualified, you might write the pub- 
lication yourself, particularly when articles 
suggest accidental causes such as the state- 
ments printed above. Your note should state 
that SIDS is not accidental, but a definite 
disease entity which is, at this time, not 
preventable. Refer them to the National 
Foundation for further information and 
strongly urge them to print a correcting 
statement as soon as possible. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME—THE Ex- 
TENT OF THE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Problem: The sudden infant death syn- 

drome—the death of an apparently healthy 

infant which remains unexplained after a 

complete post mortem. 

Incidence: Annually, 10,000 thriving, well- 
cared for infants die as victims of the sudden 
infant death syndrome. This is three in every 
1,000 liye births, almost one sixth of all in- 
fant mortalities in the United States. In a 
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large metropolitan area, such as New York 
City, one baby dies every day. The attached 
map illustrates the incidence of SIDS, per 
state, yearly. 

Victim: SIDS has no regard for race or eco- 
nomics; it strikes babies in every level of our 
society. However, babies who are black, In- 
dian, Mexican or poor white Americans and 
whose families live in urban ghettos will more 
frequently be SIDS victims than babies of 
the more privileged classes. This is also the 
case with babies born prematurely or of a low 
birth weight. 

Psychological trauma: Virtually every fam- 
ily losing an infant to SIDS feels responsible 
for the death, due to ignorance of the disease 
on the part of health professionals and the 
lay public. Without immediate understand- 
ing, the problems of guilt and deep grief are 
long lasting and destructive to the entire 
family unit. 

Medicolegal system. Since SIDS strikes 
without warning and without a physician in 
attendance, infant victims are delegated to 
the medical examiner or coroner for investi- 
gation. In many areas of the United States, 
autopsy is neither mandatory nor is it per- 
formed on SIDS victims. Deaths are often 
certified by the neighborhood funeral direc- 
tor or a coroner unskilled at pediatric pathol- 
ogy. Consequently SIDS is too often dealt 
with as a criminal case or certified as suffoca- 
tion (or other unsubstantiated theories) 
which carry a connotation of negligence on 
the part of the family. For accurate statis- 
tics, new medical data and an ethical stand- 
ard in dealing with the SIDS family, there 
must be a concerted effort to revise the en- 
tire medico-legal system. 

Medical awareness: SIDS warrants only 
perfunctory discussion in medical textbooks 
and is almost never examined in the class- 
room. Since the victims are not hospitalized, 
rarely are they seen in teaching hospitals 
where the major thrust of modern medical 
ideas originate. In every community, in pri- 
vate practice or in clinics, physicians and 
nurses are completely unprepared to deal 
with the death of a healthy infant or to offer 
understanding and knowledge to the family. 

Research status: Although support of re- 
search on sudden infant death syndrome is a 
high priority at the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, there 
are few applicants for the available funds. As 
long as SIDS continues to be nonexistent in 
medical training, there will be no new im- 
petus for research. 

Model system: In the entire United States, 
there is but one community committed to an 
organized, humane system of dealing with 
SIDS. In King County, Washington (Seattle), 
every SIDS is autopsied at a teaching hos- 
pital, the family is immediately contacted by 
the attending pathologist, a visit is made to 
the family by a public health nurse and a 
subsequent visit, two weeks later, is again 
made. With cooperative efforts of the NFSID 
and government agencies, this system could 
exist nation-wide and no family would have 
to face the torment of not knowing why their 
baby died. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1972] 

Inquiry Into “SUDDEN INFANT DEATH” 

(By Stuart Auerbach) 


It is perhaps the most horrible death of all. 
At midnight the infant is sleeping easily. 
By morning—suddenly, without explana- 
tion—he is dead. 

At least 10,000 children a year—three of 
every 1,000 babies born in America—die this 
way. Each morning, as many as 60 American 
mothers walk to their babies’ crib only to 
find them dead of a disease called sudden 
infant death syndrome (SIDS) or more 
simply, crib death. 

Medical science does not know what 
causes SIDS. And since its only symptom is 
death, they have no way to treat it. There is 
not even an official classification for the 
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disease on medical records, and it is often 
listed by doctors as pneumonia or sufoca- 
tion. 

“It’s almost as if there were no such en- 
tity as sudden infant death if you search 
the records and literature—even though 
thousands of empty cribs, tiny graves and 
broken hearts bear mute evidence of the 
total destruction of this killer in our midst,” 
said Saul Goldberg of Baltimore, president of 
the International Guild for Infant Survival. 

He and three other parents of infants who 
died of SIDS testified yesterday before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth headed by Sen. Walter F. Mondale 
(D-Minn.), where they pleaded for more fed- 
eral money for research into the causes of the 
disease. 

Dr. Abraham B. Bergman of the University 
of Washington in Seattle, head of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, 
said the government has neglected research 
into SIDS. 

Dr. Merlin K. DuVal, assistant secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare for health 
affairs, said few scientists seek grants to 
study SIDS. 

Of 13 grant requests submitted to the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development over the past nine years, five 
passed initial review and all were funded—a 
total of $700,000. In addition, he said, 43 
projects relating to SIDS costing $1.8 million 
were funded in 1971. 

SIDS occurs more frequently among the 
poor and the non-white than the affluent 
and white; it especially hits premature in- 
fants and rarely occurs after a baby is one 
year old. It is the largest cause of death in 
children between one month and one year. 

Most deaths occur between November and 
February, leading some doctors to believe 
that changes in temperature trigger the 
disease. 

But most researchers now believe there is 
no single cause for SIDS. The best current 
theory, DuVal said, involves a combination of 
infection and the instability of the nervous 
system during sleep. 

The parents told Mondale’s subcommittee 
that their children’s deaths left them guilt- 
ridden—feeling that perhaps they were 
somewhat to blame. 

“There still is today,” said Arthur A. 
Seigal of Closter, N.J., “doubt in some of the 
minds (of family and friends) that we were 
neglectful to our son (who died five years 
ago) and that if we had been ‘better parents’ 
Danny might still be alive.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1972] 
THE MYSTERY OF Cris DEATH 


Among the many baffling mysteries of the 
human body, few remain as persistently un- 
solvable as crib death. The disease is known 
medically as sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS). Estimates vary on how many victims 
die every year; the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development believes be- 
tween 7,400 to 10,500 occur annually, while 
two private groups—the National Founda- 
tion for Sudden Infant Death and the Guild 
for Infant Survival—put the figures between 
10,000 and 20,000. Whatever the number, 
little argument exists that SIDS is a definite 
disease and is the number one cause of death 
in infants after the first week of life. Mystery 
is present because it can neither be predicted 
nor prevented. The infant is usually under 
six months of age. Typically, the baby is 
healthy and normal, though sometimes a 
common cold may be present; he or she has 
been put to bed routinely but some hours 
later, with neither a cry or any indication of 
pain, is found dead. 

On Tuesday, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth held one day of hearings 
on crib death. One expected and much needed 
result of these hearings is that greater pub- 
lic attention will now be focused on this dan- 
gerous and widespread disease. Dr. Abraham 
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Bergman of Children’s Orthopedic Hospital 
in Seattle and president of the National 
Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, be- 
lieves that the urgent problem about SIDS 
“is ignorance among the medical profession 
and lay public. In the vast majority of com- 
munities, parents who lose children to SIDS 
are treated as criminals ... Many medical 
examiners and coroners are still calling the 
disease suffocation or a variety of other 
names,” In addition to normal reactions of 
grief, parents of SIDS victims often suffer 
guilt or emotional pain unmatched by other 
diseases. "The toll of broken families around 
the country for sudden infant death is shock- 
ing,” said Dr. Bergman. 

As a beginning sign of congressional inter- 
est in SIDS, the hearings were useful. As Sen. 
Walter F. Mondale, the subcommittee chair- 
man noted, it was only three years ago that 
crib death was finally identified and described 
as a specific disease. What needs to be done 
now is for NIH to examine its research pos- 
sibilities, first to discover the causes of SIDS 
and then to see how it may be prevented. 
Neither goal will be easy to reach, but with 
annual deaths ranging in the 10,000 area, the 
reduction of infant mortality should at least 
be a major concern of both Congress and the 
government. No one can deny that SIDS is 
surely a major concern to tens of thousands 
of parents. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 26, 1972] 


SENATE PANEL ToLD “Crie DEATH” Is UN- 
SOLVED DESPITE HicH TOLL 


WASHINGTON, January 25.— "Crib death,” 
a mysterious disease that kills seemingly 
healthy babies while they sleep, claimed at 
least 10,000 lives last year, but the Federal 
Government spent only $46,000 on research 
and prevention of the disease, a Senate 
panel was told today. 

A series of witnesses at a hearing of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
offered little hope that a cure would be found 
soon to end the disease—also called Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome—or even that causa- 
tive factors of the disease would be learned. 

“Consider the tragedy of the mother who 
has fed her healthy child as usual and put 
him to bed,” said Senator Walter F. Mondale, 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

“She awakens in the middle of the night, 
looks in on the baby and finds him dead,” the 
Minnesota Democrat continued. “Can she 
ever hope to escape the gnawing feeling that 
she was in some way responsible for that 
death?” 

Medical witnesses said parents had no rea- 
son for guilt. Dr. Merlin K. DuVal, Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
for scientific affairs, said progress in research 
on the cause of crib death had been slowed 
because few scientists were interested and 
beause of the nature of the phenomenon 
itself. 

“Its starting point is the death of the in- 
fant, which is instantaneous and without 
warning,” Dr. DuVal said. “There is no oppor- 
tunity to observe the forces and the inter- 
relationships leading up to the baby’s death.” 

He said there apparently were many fac- 
tors involved and said a current theory in- 
volved infection, instability of the nervous 
system, and sleep. 

Dr. DuVal added that the theory was diffi- 
cult to test because no animals were avall- 
able for laboratory research. 

But Dr. Abraham B. Bergman of Seattle, 
president of the National Foundation for 
Sudden Infant Death, reported that Dr. Or- 
ville Smith of the University of Washington 
had discovered that some infant monkeys 
die during sleep and that autopsy results 
closely resembled that of infants whose 
deaths were similar. 

Dr. DuVal said research at the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment directed specifically at the cause of 
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the syndrome is funded at the level of $46,- 
258. 

He said $1.8-million was spent on related 
research. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 31, 1971] 


NEITHER PREDICTABLE NOR PREVENTABLE—THE 
SUDDEN INFANT DEATH MYSTERY 


(By Colman McCarthy) 


Perhaps no other death is more difficult 
for the survivors to bear or the community 
to understand than the death of an infant. 
The special kind of funeral—the white coffin 
the size of a toy box—the mother’s grief on 
carrying a baby inside her for nine months 
only to lose the child after it is soon outside, 
the straining of religious faith that says the 
infant’s death is somehow in “God’s plan”: 
little of this helps. Yet, about 10,000 to 
15,000 babies die of what is called sudden 
infant death syndrome (SIDS) every year in 
the U.S. One infant in 350 is a victim. Ac- 
cording to HEW figures, 77 infants died of 
SIDS in the District of Columbia in 1969; 
220 died of it in Virginia and 169 in Mary- 
land. Popularly called crib death, SIDS is a 
major American health problem. Excluding 
the first week of life when infants die from 
complications of prematurity, SIDS is the 
nation’s largest cause of death in infants 
under one year and second only to accidents 
as the largest cause of death to children 
under age 15, A news story occasionally ap- 
pears on the subject and magazine “health 
columns” refer to it periodically; but the 
ones who know it best are the parents of the 
victims. The subject is topical this week be- 
cause the National Foundation for Sudden 
Infant Death in New York has announced 
that Dr. Abraham Bergman is its new presi- 
dent. Bergman is a Seattle pediatrician who 
for years was a leader in the fight to get 
fiammable clothing off the market. 

The mystery of crib death is that it al- 
ways occurs in sleep. It is neither predicta- 
ble nor preventable. Parents who give their 
infant its last feeding of the day—either by 
bottle or breast—never dream that death is 
about to strike. The child runs no fever, is 
not coughing and sounds no louder than 
usual in the final cry before falling off to 
sleep. Not many parents even know about 
SIDS, but, even if they did, obsessive worry- 
ing about it would be neurotic. Research 
groups at the University of Washington and 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle, 
where Bergman teaches, believe that SIDS 
babies die from a sudden spasm of the vocal 
cords that close off the airway during sleep. 
This is often associated with a viral infec- 
tion, Yet the viral infection does not cause 
the death, only causes the vocal cords to be 
more susceptible to a sudden spasm. Even 
more mysterious is why a viral infection in a 
2- or 3-month baby is different than in a 3- 
or 4-year-old, or an adult. One researcher 
has reported that sudden unexplained infant 
deaths “tend to occur most frequently dur- 
ing cold weather in a sleeping 2- to 4-month- 
old infant born prematurely or of low birth 
weight, who at the time had an upper respi- 
ratory infection. However, one of the major 
probiems that continues to require solution 
concerns the means by which these charac- 
teristics result in or lead to SIDS.” 

Two international conferences, in 1963 and 
1969, were held on crib death, but research 
is only beginning. Although Bergman reports 
that some critics say the federal government 
is purposely doing nothing in the fleld, he 
believes the opposite is true. To date he says 
the National Institutes of Child Health and 
Human Development has never turned down 
a qualified research application on SIDS. 
“The problem,” notes Dr. Gerald LaVeck, the 
institute's director, “is mostly a lack of 
trained scientific investigators interested in 
conducting research into the problem.” 

While the physical mysteries of crib death 
are explored, there is no confusion about the 
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emotional and social pains suffered by the 
surviving family. ‘There is a large amount of 
ignorance in the U.S. medical profession and 
the lay public about SIDS,” says Bergman. 
“In the majority of communities, parents 
who lose children to SIDS are treated as 
criminals. In many places, they can’t get 
autopsies or else must pay themselves. Usu- 
ally, families must wait many months to 
hear the results of these autopsies from a 
medical examiner’s or coroner’s office. Many 
examiners and coroners still call the disease 
‘suffocation’ or a variety of other wrong 
names. This only reinforces the natural guilt 
that parents feel anyway. Many are subjected 
to coroner’s inquests and questioned by 
police. This is a national scandal and must 
cease,” 

The destructive emotional effects of crib 
death can last long after the regular mourn- 
ing period. Tremendous after-guilt may be 
felt by fathers or mothers who did not “go 
in to check” when the baby cried during its 
last night; physically, though, it would have 
made no difference, because crying does not 
occur during the baby’s agonal period. Other 
parents suffer excessive guilt at not having 
taken the infant to the pediatrician, especial- 
ly if coughing or a fever was present. If they 
did just visit the doctor and the baby dies, 
parents wonder “what the doctor missed.” 
Curiously, Bergman reports, “physicians 
themselves harbor the same doubts, often 
for many years. A discussion of SIDS at a 
medical meeting invariably turns into a con- 
fessional for physicians who feel the need 
to stand up and re-live their traumatic ex- 
perience and be convinced of the known 
facts.” 

It is not that easy for parents. Occasion- 
ally, divorce follows a crib death, the father 
refusing to live with the mother who “let a 
baby die.” If a babysitter or relative was 
home at the time, they may be blamed, with 
the parents always feeling guilty about going 
out for the evening. “In the weeks following 
the death,” Bergman says, “there is often 
marked change of moods. The parents have 
difficulty concentrating and frequently ex- 
press hostile feelings toward their closest 
friends and relatives. Dental of death is com- 
mon; the mother may continue to draw the 
baby’s bath or prepare his food. Dreams 
about the dead child are common, as is a 
fear of being left alone in the house... 
Other common reactions are anger, helpless- 
ness and loss of meaning of life. Parents 
are fearful, particularly about the safety of 
their surviving children. A fear of ‘going 
insane’ often occurs in the first few days 
and may last for several weeks. Guilt is uni- 
versal and pervasive. Whether they say so or 
not, most if not all the parents feel respon- 
sible for the death of their babies.” 

The last point is the most crucial if the 
surviving parents are to lead normal lives. 
In medical fact, they are not responsible. 
Doctors, medical examiners, counselors and 
friends have the obligation to inform the 
parents that they did nothing wrong and 
could not have prevented the death. Guilt or 
anxiety may never be totally removed, but 
at least it can be lessened so that life can go 
on. If families can be consoled after a mem- 
ber dies of cancer, a car crash or other com- 
mon cause of death, why not with SIDS? 
Perhaps if the disease is recognized as a dis- 
ease, and not as a form of suffocation or 
pneumonia, more can be learned about it, 
Preventive medicine has conquered other 
diseases of mystery; it can conquer this one 
too. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 19, 
1970] 


“ORIB” DEATH—THE MYSTERIOUS KILLER 


Mr. Typrncs. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1969, Mr. Saul Goldberg, president of 
the International Guild for Infant Survival, 
Inc., of Baltimore, Md., presented some very 
important testimony before the Senate Ap- 
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propriations Subcommittee on Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The guild, which I 
have the privilege of serving as a member of 
the honorary advisory board, is a nonprofit 
charitable and educational organization com- 
prised of citizens across America who are 
deeply concerned with the tragedy of thous- 
ands of infants who died each year soon 
after birth. 

In his presentation before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Goldberg discussed a 
little known and little understood form of 
infant mortality called “crib” death. It takes 
the lives of 15,000 to 25,000 infants a year; 
yet we understand nothing of its cause or its 
prevention. In a Nation that prides itself on 
its medical advancement and scientific so- 
phistication, this situation its nothing short 
of criminal. As Mr. Goldberg so eloquently 
points out, it is clearly time we began de- 
voting the attention and the research re- 
sources to this mysterious killer that it de- 
mands. 

To all who are interested in this critical 
problem, I strongly recommend Mr. Gold- 
berg’s excellent statement. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SAuL GOLDBERG 


I have been asked to be brief in my testi- 
mony. I wish I were not here at all for the 
purpose I must be. I come before this dis- 
tinguished subcommittee as president of The 
International Guild for Infant Survival, Inc., 
a non-profit charitable and educational or- 
ganization of parents and other citizens 
throughout the United States tragically be- 
reaved or deeply concerned by the horrible 
loss of helpless infants who are not here to 
speak for themselves. I speak to you now in 
their name: the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of innocent babies 
who have died suddenly and unexpectedly in 
years past. I speak to you also in the name of 
the 15,000-25,000 normal, healthy babies in 
our 50 states who are dying in this same 
bizarre manner this year of 1969. More im- 
portantly, I speak for the untold thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of the babies in 
future generations who face this same terri- 
ble fate at the very beginning of life. 

These precious babies of ours are with us 
no longer. There is no “poster child” for us 
to bring here to remind you of this tragic 
problem. There is no handicapped youngster 
to accompany me to evoke your sympathy 
and help. Their passing comes so quickly 
and silently, these infants have little time 
to become known outside their own family 
and the general public is thus unaware that 
this dilemma even exists. Yet, for every vic- 
tim, death is final. And all that remain are 
an empty crib ...a tiny grave ...and broken 
hearts. 

Who will speak for these departed chil- 
dren? Who will come forward to plead for 
the lives of future generations? A group of 
stricken parents and some who have been 
spared but feel a deep compassion, a deep 
empathy, have banded together as The In- 
ternational Guild for Infant Survival to serve 
as the voice of all these dear children, to 
provide comfort and information to bereaved 
families, to give encouragement and support 
to scientific research activities in this field, 
and to bring the seriousness and scope of 
this major health problem to the widest pub- 
lic attention. 

We cannot keep silent and watch more 
children die in vain without lifting a finger. 
We cannot ignore what is happening before 
our very eyes, seeing these loveable babies 
slip through our hearts and homes, We can- 
not stick our heads in the sand in the mis- 
taken belief that somehow all this tragedy 
will disappear. And America can no longer 
afford to sit idly by while millions of hours 
of manpower and talent which could be put 
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to peaceful and productive purposes are 
buried forever. 

Our growing group of Americans repre- 
sents an important point of view in many 
parts of this great country which I would 
like to respectfully bring to your attention at 
this time. 

1. I would like to inform you, first of all, 
of the actual existence of this mysterious 
phenomenon which concerns our most pre- 
cious asset—our babies and their very lives. It 
is know only as sudden infant death, or sud- 
den death syndrome, or “crib death.” So little 
is known about it, there is not even a medical 
or scientific name to describe it. 

2. Sudden infant death kills infants from 
10 days to 2 years old, most being between 
2-3 weeks and 6 months of age, without any 
‘warning and for no apparent reason, 

3. From all reports given by parents, pedi- 
atricians, and medical examiners, these 
babies were perfectly normal and healthy. 
Some had been given a medical examination 
a few days before. Some had fathers who 
were physicians themselves—at home at the 
time—and they could do nothing. Yet the 
same set of circumstances is repeated over 
and over again. A mother puts her young 
child to sleep or to nap and, when she goes to 
check on the child later on, the baby is found 
dead. 

4. This distressing mystery is all the more 
puzzling because it persists in an era when 
babies have been inade more safe from fatal 
diseases today than ever before. Years ago, 
families were purposely large because it was 
expected that one or two babies would die 
in infancy. The old scourges like diphtheria, 
whooping cough, typhoid fever, polio, and 
others now have all been eliminated. Yet 
our infant mortality rate remains too high. 
It is the very success of modern medicine 
today that has ironically exposed this seri- 
ous sudden infant death problem—for which 
there is still no known cause, no prevention, 
no treatment, no cure. 


5. Sudden infant death provokes serious 
feelings of guilt, self-recrimination, and in- 
adequacy. After the first few moments of 


stunned disbelief, the stricken parents 
usually start blaming themselves and won- 
dering what they did wrong. How else can you 
explain the loss of such a beautiful little 
baby? The emotional impact of such a trau- 
matic experience tan have lasting effects: 
disrupting families, unhalancing other chil- 
dren, wrecking marriages, and fostering per- 
sonal chaos to such an extent that some will 
dare not think or speak about it for years. 
Others think this tragedy is something of a 
personal stigma to hide from and forget. 
Some place the guilt on an innocent third 
party, such as the doctor, the baby-sitter, or 
a housekeeper. 

6. Yet, there is no foundation in fact for 
these feelings of guilt, frustration, and fail- 
ure. Upon medical investigation and detailed 
autopsy, the vast majority of reports in these 
cases reveal no explanation to account for 
death. Sometimes there may be some evi- 
dence of a slight infection or a cold in the 
family, but nothing to medically cause death 
itself. Frequently, there is no clue at all. 
Everything is negative anc normal. 

7. Experts and investigators cannot tell us 
how extensive this problem actually is. The 
most conservative estimates start at 10,000 
deaths each year in the United States alone. 
More realistic estimates range between 15,- 
000—25,000 deaths a year, while some refer to 
incidences as high as 35,000 annually. This 
then represents from 10% to 25% of all in- 
fant mortality after the first few days fol- 
lowing birth. One reason it is not known how 
many sudden infant deaths there are is be- 
cause most states do not permit the frank 
term, “death unexplained” or “sudden unex- 
plained infant death”, to officially appear on 
certificates as the cause of death, even 
though most high medical authorities recog- 
nize this dilemma for the tragedies they are. 
To place these figures in better perspective, 
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this frequency of sudden infant death is al- 
most as high each year as the total number 
of Americans killed in Vietnam over several 
years! 

8. Sudden infant death can strike any 
home, any time, any place. It is no respecter 
of race, color, religion, creed, nationality, 
national origin, geography or socio-economic 
status, It does strike all kinds of families 
from every background—from the poor 
ghetto family to that of your colleague from 
Connecticut Senator Ribicoff. 

9. How significant is this sudden infant 
death problem? The National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, spe- 
cifically involved with this problem, helped 
to support only the Second International 
Conference on sudden infant death, bring- 
ing together over 40 medical experts and 
concerned scientists in infant mortality 
earlier this year. From this important meet- 
ing came the news that sudden infant death 
is the leading cause of death among all 
health problems of young children. In some 
communities, it was mentioned, sudden in- 
fant death even surpassed accidents as the 
number one cause of death among all 
children, 

10. So challenging and disturbing is this 
mystery that some medical men have taken 
it upon themselves to do some investigation 
on their own without signficant progress 
thus far. Several theories have been offered, 
but none as yet withstand the test of care- 
ful scrutiny. However, it now appears certain 
that suffocation and neglect are not the 
answers, nor did anyone with the baby at 
the time do anything to contribute to his 
death. More recognized experts have become 
concerned in recent months and have spoken 
of their theories and research ideas, hoping 
for the financial resources to pursue their 
interest in saving these young lives. Regret- 
tably, the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development specifically, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare generally, have such comprehensive 
responsibilities and such limited budgets 
that up until now there has been too little 
incentive to encourage these efforts, interests, 
and plans. 

11. In summary, therefore, sudden infant 
death is a leading killer of our most precious 
asset—our children, Yet so little is known 
about it, there is no scientific name, no exact 
accounting of the number of these deaths, no 
known cause or prevention, let alone a cure, 
and this tragedy contributes significantly to 
our high infant mortality rate. Knowledge- 
able medical men and health officials recog- 
nize these losses of young life as one of the 
most distressing and puzzling problems in 
the entire field of medical practice—and 
want to devote their time and effort to this 
kind of research in the fact of a limited 
research budget for this specific dilemma. 

12. It seems apparent to us that there 
is a definite need for this distinguished panel 
to seriously consider an increased research 
budget to find out all we can about what 
sudden infant death really is once and for 
all. It seems vital to us that larger research 
appropriations are required through the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare commensurate with 
the magnitude and scope of these deaths in 
today's infant mortality picture and the ex- 
tent of medical ignorance to this day. This 
is a major health problem which is concern- 
ing a growing number of citizens and pro- 
fessional men—that we respectfully suggest 
deserves your fullest attention and consider- 
tion. 

The President has stated that one of this 
administration’s major concerns is the first 
5 years of life. His predecessor was equally 
concerned with our high infant mortality 
rate. The Vice President has generously given 
us and the lives of our dear babies his per- 
sonal support, as has our own Maryland 
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Congressional delegation led by Senator Tyd- 
ings. Senator Ribicoff's family knows of this 
tragic experience first-hand. 

No one can say who will be touched in 
the weeks and months ahead. We do know 
there will unfortunately be many, far too 
many. How much longer will our babies die 
so tragically and so unnecessarily? How 
much do we really value life itself? Today, 
you have a golden opportunity given to very 
few ... the opportunity to save thousamds 
of lives every year! Speaking for all our chil- 
dren, you hold in your hands and minds the 
power to speed the day when no more happy, 
healthy, precious babies—so full of life—face 
this terrible fate of sudden death. 

For those who may question personal in- 
volvement, permit me to quote from John 
Donne's famous paragraph (Devotions, 
XVII): “No man is an island, entire of itself. 
Every man is a piece of the Continent, a part 
of the main. ... Any man’s death dimin- 
ishes me, because I am involved in Mankind. 
And therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls, it tolls for thee.” 

For those who see the task too difficult, 
allow me to recall the words of Senator 
Robert Kennedy: “Some men see things as 
they are and say, Why? I dream things that 
never were and say, Why not?” 

Our dear babies can be given life. For as 
another of our great Presidents once said: 
“. . . here on earth, God’s work must surely 
be our own.” 


ULMS AND AWACS: IS THERE A 
SOUND RATIONALE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
new defense budget presented to Con- 
gress earlier this week by the adminis- 
tration includes large funding requests 
for a number of major strategic weapon 
systems. Some of these requests call for 
a further step-up on programs to which 
sizable commitments have already been 
made. Examples are the ABM—which re- 
mains in limbo at a cost of $1.5 billion 
pending a SALT agreement which would 
allow a cutback—and the B-1 bomber— 
up to $440 million in the third year of its 
prototype development program. Also in- 
cluded, however, are major step-ups on 
two other strategic programs which have 
been funded in the past at a relatively 
low research and development effort. I 
refer to the undersea long-range missile 
system—ULMS—which is budgeted to 
rise from $103 million to $942 million and 
the airborne warning and control sys- 
tem—AWACS—which is slated for a 
jump from $140 to $470 million. 


YEAR OF DECISION 


This budget session in Congress will 
be a year of decision for both ULMS and 
AWACS. The new budget requests in- 
volve production funds for the first time, 
and history has shown us the great diffi- 
culty in cutting back later on programs 
for which production funds have once 
been authorized. The point is well taken 
in an editorial of the Washington Post. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this editorial be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1972] 

FUNDS FOR STRATEGIC WEAPONS SYSTEMS 

Q: Here, when you talk procurement, 
you're talking R&D procurement as opposed 
to deployment procurement? 
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A: Yes. 

Q: No deployment decision? 

A: No deployment decision. 

Q: Same as on AWACS [airborne warning 
and control system], no deployment? 

A: No deployment. 

Q: Does this mean you're going to build 
one of these things? 

A: It is $942 million. The answer is that 
you do not move this fast unless you intend 
to build submarines and new missiles. . . . 

The exchange between Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Robert C. Moot and newsmen who 
were being briefed on the fiscal 1973 defense 
budget at the Pentagon the other day casts a 
few flickering rays of light on a murky—yet 
absolutely crucial—aspect of that budget: 
the manner in which it may create commit- 
ments to vast and costly new weapons Sys- 
tems well in advance of any formal decision 
to proceed with them. In fact, these are 
commitments of time, money and techno- 
logical skill that tend to render subsequent 
decisions superfluous, representing an in- 
vestment of resources that is in itself a 
decision and generally an irreversible one. 
What makes this so important in relation to 
the fiscal '73 defense budget is the fact 
that Mr. Nixon is requesting a great leap 
forward in several strategic systems all at 
once, and their cost for the coming fiscal 
year—a few billion dollars—high as it is, 
will be as nothing to their costs if and when 
real deployment occurs. 

In dealing with this particular aspect of 
the defense budget, then, it seems to us 
pertinent to wonder where the money for 
these projects is taking us, as distinct from 
arguing about where it has (or will) come 
from, That the so-called Vietnam peace divi- 
dend would prove illusory has long been 
known: dwindling expenditures for the Viet- 
nam war have been, in large part, absorbed 
by congressionally approved pay increases for 
the military and these and related mainte- 
nance and operations costs, constituting as 
they do the bulk of military outlays, are 
best discussed in the context of other policy 
choices—specifically, those dealing with the 
desirability of an all-volunteer army and 
with the size and deployment of our general 
purpose forces as a whole. The “hardware” 
decisions are something else again. 

Of the proposed budgetary increases for 
nuclear weapons systems, the most striking 
and significant is that which would add 
about $1 billion in new obligational author- 
ity for work on the undersea long range mis- 
sile system—or ULMS. This ICBM-bearing 
nuclear-powered submarine has almost twice 
the range of the Polaris/Poseidon system 
that is being deployed now, and an increased 
missile-bearing capacity. Although no one 
supposes that the roughly $1 billion the Pres- 
ident is requesting in spending authority for 
this project will in fact be spent in the com- 
ing fiscal year, neither can anyone suppose 
that Mr. Nixon is being tentative or re- 
strained as regards a commitment to it—he 
is requesting authority for a decisive invest- 
ment. 

The “crash program” aspect of the ULMS 
request has provoked surprise and, in turn, 
speculation as to why the President has 
chosen to accelerate this project so dramati- 
cally at this time. One answer that has a de- 
gree of plausibility is that the President’s 
hefty request for funds for this specific sys- 
tem goes a certain way to meeting a number 
of separate challenges at once. It could, after 
all, be regarded as a signal to the Soviets 
who are balking on bringing submarine-based 
missiles under the restrictions of a SALT 
agreement that, failing a mutually accepted 
limitation on these systems, the United 
States means to proceed apace with their 
development. It offers—owing to the sheer 
and somewhat illusory size of the authoriza- 
tion request—some assurances to those in- 
creasingly alarmed critics who believe Mr. 
Nixon has let our defenses slip in the face 
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of the Soviet buildup. And, on the other side, 
it could present some of the President’s 
Democratic/liberal defense critics with a 
dilemma, since it has long been an article of 
faith among many of them that U.S. offen- 
sive nuclear weaponry should be phased out 
from a three-part system (bombers, land- 
and sea-based missiles) to one primarily 
composed of an underwater system such as 
that Mr. Nixon is moving on now. 

Whether all (or any) of this can be ex- 
pected to have the desired effect on the Sovi- 
ets and/or on the critics in Congress seems 
at least doubtful. In any event, via the SALT 
negotiations and forthcoming action on the 
Hill, they will make their own responses. Our 
own reaction is that the pending Defense 
posture statement by Secretary Laird and the 
administration testimony to follow will have 
to go a long way beyond anything said in 
connection with the budget presentation to 
make a compelling case for this kind of com- 
mitment to proceed with ULMS now. Per- 
haps such a case can be made, but two par- 
ticular elements in the budget presentation 
cast serious question on the impetus for this 
investment. One is that the administration 
seems to be working on a “force matching” 
principle, rather than a principle of need. 
That is to say, so far it has argued the ur- 
gency of our keeping equal to or more pre- 
cisely ahead of a prospective enemy in the 
number and design of such offensive weap- 
ons—it has not demonstrated that progress 
in Soviet antisubmarine warfare techniques 
is anywhere near to presenting a threat to 
our invulnerable and lethal Polaris/Poseidon 
force. 

The second disturbing aspect of the pres- 
entation is that the ULMS acceleration does 
not appear to reflect a trend to emphasize 
our relatively secure sea-based deterrent so 
much as it seems to reflect a trend to move 
forward in a big way on all systems, to move 
across the board at a stepped-up rate of 
modernization and new investment. There 
is $444 million for the controversial B-1 
strategic bomber meant to replace the B-52. 
There is close to half a billion dollars for 
AWACS, the rather dubious air defense 
against the Soviets’ relatively small and not 
very modern long range strategic bomber 
force. Safeguard ABM will absorb around 
$1.5 billion. Conventional systems, including 
some highly costly tactical aircraft are also 
scheduled for big increases. There is, in short, 
evidence that the administration has not so 
much made hard and realistic choices as 
simply moved on a broad front to inject 
funds into programs that may or may not 
be wise or effective, but which promise with- 
out exception to be costly. 

In the past couple of years Senator Prox- 
mire and some of his colleagues have been 
giving the Pentagon budget the kind of 
scrutiny it demands. And Senator Stennis’ 
Armed Forces Committee has been doing 
invaluable work of its own—looking into 
the genesis of contractual commitments to 
questionable programs, obliging the Pentagon 
to justify its requests and its performance 
under increasingly tough standards, cutting 
back authorizations it deems half-baked or 
imprudent. The Stennis committee will get 
first crack at the 1973 requests. We have 
great confidence that the committee, not 
exactly a hotbed of “radiclibs,” will—what- 
ever its final disposition of these requests— 
take a very hard look at the ULMS, AWACS 
and other big-step programs in this budget, 
especially in view of its own appreciation of 
the manner in which these “undecided” de- 
cisions have a way of getting made some- 
where along the line in the R&D process. 
Conceivably, the case is there for such an 
across-the-board move on a variety of weap- 
ons systems that will commit this country 
to the expenditure of unprecedented billions 
of dollars in the next decade. That case has 
yet to be made—and it is far from obvious. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as the 
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Post editorial indicates, the administra- 
tion and the Defense Department owe the 
Congress a sound justification for their 
decision to move out on the ULMS and 
AWACS programs. Frankly, I have grave 
doubts whether such a justification ex- 
ists. I intend to make a detailed study of 
the ULMS and AWACS programs in the 
months ahead before coming to any de- 
tailed conclusions. But I would like to 
flag at this point a number of factors 
which warrant in-depth scrutiny, in the 
hope that my colleagues will join with 
me in giving them the examination which 
they need. 
ULMS 

I have long supported the need for 
increased reliance on sea-based strate- 
gic systems. The reasons for such reliance 
have seemed self-evident. Sea-based sys- 
tems do not suffer from the growing vul- 
nerability which both land-based mis- 
siles and bombers have experienced. In 
addition, they pose no first strike threat 
to any potential adversary, thus provid- 
ing an element of stability in the pre- 
carious nuclear balance. 

Accordingly, I have been favorably dis- 
posed to the ULMS program in the past, 
regarding it as a study and design effort 
directed toward finding an eventual suc- 
cessor to our Polaris and Poseidon sub- 
marines. There are several things I find 
disturbing, however, ebout the crash pro- 
gram for ULMS development which the 
administration has just revealed. 

For one thing, it is not accompanied by 
any cutback in other programs, all of 
which continue full steam ahead. It is 
therefore difficult to see in the ULMS 
program a real indication that greater 
reliance will be placed on our sea-based 
deterrent any time in the near future. 

DANGEROUS TIMETABLE 


Iam also troubled by the timetable im- 
plied in the extremely high funding level 
which the administration has requested. 
Last year long-range Navy planning was 
oriented to an initial operating capa- 
bility—IOC—date for ULMS of 1984, 
with enough flexibility in its funding 
plans to permit an acceleration to a 1981 
INC. The present schedule, on the other 
hand, points squarely to a 1978 deploy- 
ment. What this means is that a 12-year 
development program has suddenly been 
condensed to roughly 6 years. Under this 
revised schedule, ULMS, which has not 
yet entered engineering development, 
would be deployed a year before the B-1 
bomber, which is about to enter its third 
year of engineering development. 

This revised schedule insures that 
there would be considerable concurrency 
between the development and production 
stages of work on ULMS, the same kind 
of concurrency which has led to massive 
cost overruns in the F-111, C-5, and F-14 
programs. A similar experience with 
ULMS would have devastating conse- 
quences, since costs per submarine are 
already estimated at a cool $1 billion, 
with total program costs expected to ex- 
ceed the costs of the other three pro- 
grams combined. 

In fact, funding for long-lead-produc- 
tion items—some $394.5 million—are al- 
ready included in this year’s budget. I 
recognize that there are substantial dif- 
ferences between the normal develop- 
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ment and production schedules for air- 
craft and submarine programs, but I am 
also convinced that the present tight 
schedule for ULMS foreshadows major 
problems ahead. 

POLARIS-POSEIDON SECURE 


And I see no need for anything ap- 
proaching this tight a schedule. There 
are no breakthroughs in antisubmarine 
warfare technology now on the horizon 
which threaten the survivability of our 
Polaris and Poseidon boats. And these 
boats certainly have enough nuclear fire- 
power for the foreseeable future, since 
the multiple-warhead Poseidon program 
was itself designed to penetrate a thick 
Soviet ABM system, the kind of system 
which it now appears will never be built. 

Moreover, we still have great advan- 
tages over the Soviet Union in the quality 
of our sea-based strategic deterrent, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Soviets 
have pulled even in actual numbers of 
submarines. The Soviets have yet to de- 
ploy a sea-based missile equal in range to 
the Poseidon and they have not yet even 
begun testing a sea-based missile with 
an MRV or MIRV capability such as the 
Poseidon has. 

Under these circumstances, I am hard 
pressed to find justification for any ac- 
celeration of the ULMS program over the 
schedule planned last year. And if we do 
move forward more quickly—and I am 
not advocating that—many believe it ad- 
visable to concentrate on a new missile 
system rather than a submarine itself. 
They argue that an expanded range mis- 
sile alone would tremendously expand 
the ocean area in which our submarines 
could effectively operate and in which the 
Soviets would have to find them. 


ULMS COULD BE OBSOLESCENT 


There is one other thing to consider in 
deciding to move ahead with a new boat, 
a factor I have not yet mentioned but 
which might in the long run be more 
important than all the other considera- 
tions combined. We do not know yet what 
improvements in antisubmarine war- 
fare technology the 1980’s will produce. 
Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
to design a submarine to counter those 
as yet unknown improvements. We do 
know, however, that the Navy’s plans 
for ULMS call for a huge submarine— 
much bigger than the Polaris—and that 
many kinds of ASW techniques on which 
we and the Soviets are working could be 
much more effective against large rather 
than small targets for detection. 

Accordingly, the Navy’s proposed 
ULMS design should be subjected to a 
searching evaluation before any go-ahead 
is given to it. The ULMS is touted by 
the Navy as the backbone of our strategic 
nuclear deterrent from the time it is 
deployed until well past the year 2000. 
Yet there is a grave danger that break- 
throughs in ASW technology could ren- 
der the present design obsolete shortly 
after it has been deployed. 

These are just some of the factors to 
be considered in scrutinizing the admin- 
istration’s ULMS request. And it is im- 
perative that such scrutiny begin at once. 
For in addition to the $942 million re- 
quest for ULMS in the fiscal 1973 budget, 
Congress will also have to act on the $35 
million request in the fiscal 1972 sup- 
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plemental. I hope that before acting on 
that portion of the supplemental request 
the Armed Services Committee will con- 
duct a penetrating examination of the 
whole ULMS program. Unless such an 
examination is made and the merits of 
the overall program debated, we may find 
ourselves locked in to portions of that 
program without even realizing it has 
happened. 
AWACS 

AWACS is only a small part of the 
modernized bomber defense system which 
the Air Force and the Army have been 
advocating. Other components are a new 
over-the-horizon radar system—OTH- 
B—a new interceptor, and SAM-D. The 
total costs of the system are presently 
estimated at roughly $5 billion, but this 
is clearly a too optimistic evidence. One 
indication of its optimism is the fact that 
its interceptor component is currently 
budgeted at a fraction of the actual cost 
of the two interceptor candidates—the 
F-14B and the F-15. 

IS BOMBER DEFENSE STILL NEEDED? 


I have long questioned the need for a 
new bomber defense system. The long- 
range Soviet bomber force is comprised 
of only 150 planes, all older than our 
own B—52’s of which we have almost 
three times as many. Even more impor- 
tant, the whole concept of bomber de- 
fense seems irrelevant in the absence of 
a large-scale ABM system. What sense 
does it make to defend against enemy 
bombers when enemy missiles can still 
get through, and when any lives saved 
by defending against bombers could be 
lost again by a small, inexpensive build- 
up in the enemy missile force? 

Other people have raised similar 
doubts about the bomber defense con- 
cept, and they have been reflected in the 
actions taken by the last three adminis- 
trations. Our existing bomber defense 
system was erected in the 1950’s when 
Soviet bombers constituted the sole 
weapon in their nuclear arsenal, and it 
reached its peak in 1961. Since that time 
fully 60 percent of the existing system 
has been gradually dismantled, in tacit 
recognition that it did not justify its 
large operating costs. As a result, an- 
nual bomber defense operating costs 
have been reduced from a level of $2.5 
billion to under $1 billion, if adjust- 
ments for inflation are considered. 

Congressional approval of the new 
AWACS request could reverse this trend. 
The first three production aircraft could 
be the opening wedge in a $5 to $10 
billion expenditure program which would 
eo nothing to our actual secu- 

ty. 

The administration is contending, of 
course, that these three production air- 
craft would not commit us to eventual 
deployment of AWACS, that they would 
be used primarily for test purposes. And 
there is another article in the Washing- 
ton Post which indicates that the ad- 
ministration is revising downward its 
estimates of long-term bomber defense 
requirements. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan, 28, 1972] 


UNITED STATES To LIMIT ANTIBOMBER AIR 
DEFENSES 


(By Michael Getler) 


The Nixon administration has come to the 
conclusion that spending billions of dollars 
to rebuild U.S. air defenses against attack 
by an aging and declining force of Soviet 
bombers is a losing proposition. 

Despite a proposed election-year increase 
in overall military spending—including a rise 
in one major new bomber defense project— 
a number of high-ranking officials say pri- 
vately that a longer-range decision has been 
made not to pour additional billions into the 
extensive new shield against bomber attack 
that the Air Force—and to a lesser extent 
the Army—have been pressing for. 

Behind the decision lie these factors: 

Acceptance of the logic expressed in the 
mid-1960s by former Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara that it was pointless to 
defend heavily against Moscow's relatively 
small fleet of 150 heavy bombers when it was 
impossible to defend against thousands of 
Soviet missiles that could reach American 
cities in 15 to 30 minutes. 

An assessment that the Soviets clearly are 
continuing to concentrate on ocean-span- 
ning missiles and missile-carrying subma- 
rines—rather than long-range bombers—as 
the cornerstone of their arsenal. 

An assessment that the threat posed by 
the existing long-range Soviet bomber force 
continues to shrink and that a new medium- 
range Soviet bomber now being tested has 
“almost no capability against the United 
States, even one-way.” 

“The Soviet bomber threat just isn’t 
there,” says one top official. 

Another senior defense specialist says that 
the way the Russians train and the intensity 
of that training is another telltale sign of 
the role of their heavy bomber force. “They 
are doing less training now. Their whole 
strategic aviation picture is shrinking.” 

The older squadrons of medium bombers 
are assigned to targets in Europe or China, 
in the view of these officials. 


RADAR NETS BUILT 


Fearing a huge Soviet bomber buildup in 
the late 1950s, the United States built hun- 
dreds of radars along the U.S. coasts and 
across Canada. Thousands of Nike antibomber 
missiles were installed around the country, 
and the Air Force built up a force of 1,500 
interceptor planes. 

Since the early 1960s, however, those de- 
fenses have declined steadily to about a third 
of their former level—a de facto recognition 
by successive U.S. administrations that the 
ICBM had made much of the anti-bomber 
defense obsolete. 

Now, the Air Force, backed by some strong 
supporters in Congress, wants to modernize 
those defenses. The ingredients include a 
$2.7 billion fleet of 42 Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS) planes stuffed with 
radars and computers and able to keep watch 
over the enemy bomber approach routes 
without being vulnerable to missile attack. 

The Air Force also wants to replace its 
aging interceptor squadrons with more mod- 
ern jets, and the Army wants to replace at 
least some of its old Nike missiles with a new 
and extremely costly weapon known as 
SAM D. 

The total cost of this has been estimated 
at above $5 billion by Pentagon officials. 

The Fiscal 1973 defense budget just sent 
to Capitol Hill does include $470 million for 
the AWACS project, an increase of some $330 
million over last year. This will buy the first 
three planes for testing, but officials stress 
that this does not represent a decision to 
proceed to build a fleet of 42 planes. 


CHALLENGE INDICATED 


While high-level sources will say no more 
than that there has been a decision not to 
make any heavy, new longrange investments 
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in bomber defense, they indicate that the 
AWACS project will face a strong challenge 
within the Nixon administration next year. 

These sources hint that only a relatively 
small number of these planes will actually 
be built, to be used primarily as airborne 
control centers for tactical warfare, or per- 
haps to fill a few gaps in ground-based early- 
warning radars. 

Similarly, while the Army intends to field 
its SAM-D missile overseas to help shoot 
down enemy planes over a European battle- 
field, the decision to deploy the missile for 
bomber defense in this country is being held 
in abeyance. As for new interceptors for 
the Air Force, officials indicate the most 
likely prospect is to use existing F-4 Phan- 
tom jet fighters, or perhaps divert a small 
number of the newer F-15 fighter, which is 
just now going into production. 

The future U.S. air defense posture is de- 
scribed broadly by one official as sort of a 
“Coast Guard of the air.” This means the 
United States will continue to modernize 
some parts of its ground-based radar net- 
work—including the addition of new over- 
the-horizon type radars that can look beyond 
the curvature of the earth and see targets 
hundreds of miles away. 

The United States these officials point out, 
wants to maintain its ability to know when 
unidentified planes of any kind are enter- 
ing U.S. airspace, and wants to maintain 
some capability to go up and take a look, 
or even to shoot down these planes if 
necessary. 

But the total defenses now envisioned are 
far short of the forces that the Air Force's 
Air Defense Command is pushing for. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, even 
if this story about administration plans 
is true, it raises more questions than it 
answers. Why is the Nixon administra- 
tion planning a full-scale review of 
AWACS next year rather than this year, 
especially since close to $1 billion will 
have been committed to the project by 
that time, including almost a half billion 
dollars in this year alone? What sense 
does it make to buy a limited number of 
AWACS for use in tactical warfare, where 
their slow speed and easy detectability 
make it unlikely that they will survive 
the initial moments of an engagement 
and thus be able to direct that tactical 
air battle in the manner the Air Force 
envisions? 

These questions are made the more 
urgent by the historical tendency of pro- 
grams, once approved, to expand well be- 
yond their initial planned proportions. 
They demand serious scrutiny in the days 
ahead. 


THE CONTINUING TRAGEDY OF 
ULSTER 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
tragic killings yesterday in Londonderry 
of 13 persons and the wounding of an- 
other 16 is another dark blot on Great 
Britain’s sorry record in Northern Ire- 
land. This bloody incident makes it even 
more obvious that the current British 
policies in Northern Ireland have failed, 
and that their continuation can only 
prolong the agony of Ulster. I hope that 
any official inquiry into this tragedy will 
go beyond the terrible events of January 
31 and go to the root causes of the 
mounting violence in Northern Ireland. 

Last October, when I introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 180 with the cosponsor- 
ship of Senator KENNEDY, the loudest 
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criticism was aimed at the provision call- 
ing for “withdrawal of all British 
forces from Northern Ireland and the in- 
stitution of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice under local control accept- 
able to all parties.” 

But the presence of these troops in in- 
creasing numbers is a crucial element. 
Had British paratroopers and armored 
cars, according to the Washington Post, 
not “stormed into the Catholic Bogside 
ghetto in pursuit of demonstrators at a 
banned protest march” this slaughter 
would not have taken place. From the 
first newspaper reports of the killings, 
including an eyewitness account by a 
Manchester Guardian correspondent, it 
appears that British troops deliberately 
fired into the crowd and at people fleeing 
the scene. The British army command- 
er’s allegations that his men came under 
a sustained attack by snipers and gre- 
nade throwers are refuted by the very 
fact that only a single British trooper 
was reported wounded. 

What is perfectly clear, however, is 
that more of the same repressive pol- 
icies, such as internment without trial 
and brutal interrogation, and more Brit- 
ish troops are not solutions for the fes- 
tering of problems of Northern Ireland. 
It has been said that the British genius 
for policies seems to disappear when it 
comes to Ireland. This was tragically 
evident yesterday. 

I realize that there are no quick and 
easy solutions here, and I can sympa- 
thize with Prime Minister Heath’s dilem- 
ma—but I must sympathize more with 
the families of the dead and wounded. 
Unless new, more enlightened and for- 
ward looking policies are followed, the 
only future for Northern Ireland is con- 
tinued violence, repression, and hate. A 
system built upon the deliberate sub- 
jugation of an oppressed minority can- 
not, and must not, endure. It is no longer 
being tolerated by Catholic men and 
women in Northern Ireland, and it must 
be condemned by decent men every- 
where. 

The steps outlined in Senate Resolu- 
tion 180 which would be urged by our 
Government upon Britain are more ap- 
plicable and more necessary today than 
ever before. They are: 

First. Termination of the current in- 
ternment policy and the simultaneous 
release of all persons detained there- 
under. 

Second. Full respect for the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland, 
and the termination of all political, so- 
cial, economic, and religious discrimi- 
nation. 

Third. Implementation of the reforms 
promised by the Government of the 
United Kingdom since 1968, including 
reforms in the fields of law enforcement, 
housing, employment, and voting rights. 

Fourth. Dissolution of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland. 

Fifth. Withdrawal of all British forces 
from Northern Ireland and the institu- 
tion of law enforcement and criminal 
justice under local control acceptable to 
all parties. 

Sixth. Convening of all interested par- 
ties for the purpose of accomplishing the 
unification of Ireland. 

Unless actions along these lines are 
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taken soon, yesterday’s tragic events 
will be repeated, and all those who chose 
to avert their eyes, and consciences, from 
what is going on in Northern Ireland 
will share the blame. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
morning’s Washington Post and New 
York Times accounts of the London- 
derry killings be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1972] 
ARMY RAIDS ULSTER RALLY; 13 SHOT DEAD 


LONDONDERRY, NORTHERN IRELAND, January 
30.—Thirteen Irishmen were killed today as 
British troops stormed into the Catholic 
Bogside ghetto in pursuit of demonstrators 
at a banned protest march. 

Sixteen demonstrators, including two 
women, were wounded and about 50 were 
reported arrested. 

Irish civil rights leaders accused the Brit- 
ish troops of mass murder, and a spokesman 
for the outlawed Irish Republican Army said 
British soldiers would be shot in reprisal for 
the victims of the street fighting. 

It was the bloodiest incident involving 
British troops since they were sent to North- 
ern Ireland in August, 1969, to try to restore 
order between warring Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. 

An army statement issued tonight said the 
British troops had opened fire only at iden- 
tified targets and only after more than 200 
shots had been fired in their general direc- 
tion. The British casualty toll was one soldier 
wounded, according to the army. 

Northern Ireland Prime Minister Brian 
Faulkner blamed the IRA and the organizers 
of the rally for the shooting. Public demon- 
strations have been banned in Northern Ire- 
land but a peaceful one was held yesterday 
despite the ban. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Ford, commander of 
British land forces in Northern Ireland, said 
those who died as his men stormed into the 
Bogside “might not have been killed by our 
troops.” 

In a television interview, Ford said there 
was “absolutely no doubt” that the para- 
troopers opened up only after they had come 
under fire. 

Controversy over who started shooting 
first erupted shortly after the half-hour gun- 
battle. It broke out near the William Street 
Guildhall Square on the edge of London- 
derry’s old city as demonstrators marched to 
the site of a rally where Bernadette Devlin, 
24-year-old civil rights leader and member 
of parliament was to speak. 

The army said between 15,000 and 20,000 
persons—“the majority perfectly orderly’— 
had gathered for the rally. Other reports 
estimated that the crowd totalled about 
3,000. 

The demonstration was staged to protest 
Britain's internment without trial of more 
than 700 security suspects, most of them 
suspected members of the IRA. 

The army said paratroopers moved into 
the crowd to snatch youngsters who were 
hurling rocks and bottles. The soldiers came 
under guerrilla sniper fire from a high apart- 
ment block, officers reported, and the ex- 
changes began. 

“At no time did any of our units open 
fire on the British army prior to the army’s 
opening fire,” countered a leader of the Irish 
Republican Army. 

“The British army murdered innocent civil- 
tians in Derry today,” he added. “We leave 
the world to judge who are the real ter- 
rorists.” 

The extremist provisional wing of the IRA 
swore to avenge the deaths. 

Witnesses said most victims were shot 
during gunfire near the scene of the rally, 
in Londonderry’s Roman Catholic Bogside 
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district—long a hotbed of Catholic activism. 

Ivan Cooper, a Londonderry Social Demo- 
cratic and Labor Party member of the North- 
ern Ireland provincial parliament who was 
among those to come under fire in the Bog- 
side area, declared: “I was shot at even 
though I had raised a white flag as I tried to 
help a wounded man. 

“I could see innocent people being shot 
down,” he said. “I saw the shots coming from 
the army.” 

Another eyewitness, party member William 
O'Connell, said he saw a detachment of three 
armored personnel carriers drive up Rossville 
Street. 

“Paratroopers jumped out and started to 
fire at the people, including people lying on 
the ground. It was completely indiscrimi- 
nate,” he declared. 

“After a while they shouted ‘Move and 
you're dead’ and everybody who had been 
running away when the paratroopers arrived 
stopped running,” O’Connell said. 

“Troops told the people to come towards 
them and arrested them.” 

Miss Devlin and another speaker were 
standing on a truck being used as a speaker’s 
platform when the first shots rang out. 

Civil rights leader Finbar O’Kane said 
Miss Devlin had just picked up the micro- 
phone and started to speak when a bullet 
struck a wall opposite. 

“People didn’t realize what it was at first. 
But more shooting followed and everybody 
hit the ground, The shooting seemed to stop 
after a bit and everybody got up on all 
fours and started to crawl away. But it 
started again,” O'Kane said. 

“T've never seen anything like it. Every- 
body was trying to crawl away, hitting walls 
and stumbling .. .” 

Manchester Guardian correspondent Simon 
Winchester said the first outbreak of violence 
occurred after crowds going to the rally were 
blocked by barricades. The crowds stoned 
the British troops who retaliated with tear 
gas and spray from a water cannon, 

The struggle continued to escalate with 
troops using rubber bullets. 

The Guardian correspondent said four or 
five British armored vehicles raced into the 
area and troops piled out. Some made ar- 
rests but about 20 opened fire with their 
rifles. About 10 minutes earlier, he said, one 
shot had been fired, presumably by a sniper, 
but it had been ignored. 

William Cardinal Conway, Roman Catholic 
primate of all Ireland, said he was “deeply 
shocked at the news of the awful slaughter 
in Derry this afternoon,” 

“An impartial and independent public in- 
quiry is immediately called for and I have 
telegraphed the British prime minister to 
this effect,” Cardinal Conway said in a state- 
ment. 

But Miss Devlin charged that an official in- 
quiry would only come up with a whitewash. 
“This is mass murder by the British army,” 
she added. 

Catholics charged that a priest was arrested 
by paratroops as he gave the last rites to a 
dying man. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1972] 


BRITISH SOLDIERS KILL 13 as RIOTING Erupts 
IN ULSTER—DEATHS COME AS CATHOLICS 
DEFY BAN ON LONDONDERRY MARCH 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, January 30.— 
At least 13 persons were shot dead by British 
troops in Londonderry today when rioting 
broke out after a civil rights march held in 
defiance of a Government ban. 

It was the worst day of violence since the 
disorders first broke out in Ulster three years 
ago, and it brought the total number of dead 
to 230. Already this year 25 have died. 

The army said that the dead were snipers 
who had fired at troops trying to break up 
rock-throwing mobs with nausea gas and 
rubber bullets. But local people contended 
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that the soldiers had panicked and fired 
wildly. 
I.R.A. VOWS VENGEANCE 


At the city hospital a spokesman said that 
the dead men were all in their twenties. Fif- 
teen civilians were also taken to the hospital 
with gunshot wounds, two of them women. 
Three soldiers were reported injured, one 
with gunshot wounds. 

A spokesman for the militant Provisional 
wing of the Irish Republican Army said that 
all guns had been cleared from the route of 
the march and that no shots had been fired 
until the troops opened fire. “The deaths will 
be avenged,” he said. 

The British Army chief on the spot, Maj. 
Gen. Robert Ford, maintained that the sol- 
diers fired only at snipers and grenade- 
throwers, 

A member of the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment, Ivan Cooper, said that the meeting 
had just begun and Bernadette Devlin, the 
fiery civil rights leader, was speaking when 
the shots rang out. 

“The speakers threw themselves to the 
platform and I shouted for people to keep 
down,” he said. “I could see the army sys- 
tematically picking off people who had got 
up to run away. 

“There was complete panic and confusion,” 
he went on, “and I thought the best thing 
I could do was to tend to the injured with 
a friend. I was carrying a white pillowcase. 
We were both fired on and my friend was hit 
on the side of the face. Many of those who 
died were friends of mine, people I've known 
all my life. 

“I can state absolutely positively that there 
were no snipers whatsoever. There had been 
stone-throwing, which had been taken care 
of. Sniper fire came 10 minutes later from 
local terrorists. 

“The British Army shot down unarmed 
people and I hope no one has the audacity 
to stand up and say they were firing at 
snipers. They murdered innocent men.” 


DEATHS CALLED MURDER 


Another local member of Parliament, John 
Hume, said that the soldiers had opened 
fire indiscriminately in an act that was 
“nothing short of coldblooded murder.” He 
said that the city was numb with shock, 
revulsion and bitterness. 

The March began quietly in a city hous- 
ing development overlooking the historic city 
of 50,000 where the Protestant garrision held 
out successfully against the Catholic army 
of James II in 1689 and where the civil rights 
movement was born in 1968. 

About 15,000 demonstrators from all parts 
of Northern Ireland marched on the city cen- 
ter. When their way was blocked by an army 
barricade about a quarter of a mile from their 
destination, the organizers diverted the pa- 
rade toward a meeting point in the Bogside, 
a Roman Catholic area. But some marchers 
wanted a confrontation and showered stones 
and later nausea gas cartridges, stolen from 
the British Army, on the soldiers. 

The soldiers replied with volley after volley 
of gas and rubber bullets and called in water 
cannon to spray the demonstrators with a 
purple dye. 

The Paratroop Regiment, especially hated 
by Roman Catholics for their methods, then 
drove armored cars through the rioters and 
it was at this stage that rifle fire was heard 
over the duller thud of rubber bullets. 

Civilians were shot down and one report 
said that a priest giving the last rites to a 
dying man was arrested and taken away for 
questioning. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of London- 
derry, Dr. Neil Farren, sent a telegram to 
Prime Minister Heath demanding a public 
inquiry. William Cardinal Conway, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of All Ireland, also called for an independent 
and impartial public inquiry. “I am deeply 
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shocked at the news of the awful slaughter 
in Derry this afternoon,” he said. 

He called on Catholics to maintain their 
calm and dignity in the face of “this terrible 
news.” 

In Belfast, Brian Faulkner, the Ulster 
Prime Minister, issued a statement saying 
that the day's events “illustrate precisely 
why it was found necessary, with the full 
support of the government at Westminster, 
to impose a general ban on all processions 
throughout Northern Ireland.” He said that 
the deaths today arose from “a meaningless 
and futile terrorist exercise.” 

The army headquarters, in a statement late 
tonight from Lisburn, near Belfast, said that 
the troops had come under nail-bomb attack 
and a fusillade of from 50 to 80 rounds, 

“Fire was returned at seen gunmen and 
nail bombers,” the statement continued. 
“Subsequently, as the troops deployed to get 
at the gunmen, the latter continued to fire. 
In all a total of well over 200 rounds was fired 
indiscriminately in the general direction of 
the soldiers.” 

In Londonderry, Miss Devlin, who is a 
member of the British Parliament, described 
the deaths as “mass murder” by the British 
Army. “This is our Sharpeville,’’ she said, 
referring to the massacre of 72 black demon- 
strators in South Africa in 1960. “We will 
never forget it.” 

She said the soldiers had shot at a peaceful 
meeting and declared there was no point in 
calling for “whitewash” inquiries. 

“All we can do is to continue the struggle 
to rid ourselves forever of this savagery,” she 
said, calling for a general strike until the 
British Army was withdrawn. Other civil 
rights leaders have called for a day of mourn- 
ing in Londonderry tomorrow. 

In Belfast the killings are seen as a possible 
turning point in the Ulster crisis. Already 
there is speculation in political circles that 
if the Irish Republican Army retaliates the 
British may be forced to take over respon- 
sibility for security from the Northern Ire- 
land Government. In extreme circumstances, 
the government here might have to be sus- 
pended and Ulster ruled directly from 
London. 

Many have predicted a clash like today’s 
and there will be little criticism in Protestant 
quarters for the army’s action. 

A clear warning was issued yesterday that 
the march would be stopped by force if 
necessary and it was on this assurance that 
militant Protestant leaders in Londonderry 
called off a counterdemonstration. 


SPACE SHUTTLE IS WRONG 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Janesville Gazette argues persuasively 
that the space shuttle is wrong at the 
present time, and should be voted down. 
The Gazette admires as all of us do, the 
tremendous achievements in space 
during the last decade. But it notes: 

That success has gone to our heads. We are 
a bit giddy. While we do not have the funds, 
we are challenged by the desire, (1) to be 
first again with the “mostest” in space; (2) 
to gain knowledge of what is out there; and 
(3) to prove to the world that we are still 
the greatest nation on earth, regardless of 
costs. 


Mr. President, the Gazette is absolute- 
ly right. We simply do not have the funds 
to commit ourselves to this enormous ex- 
penditure now. At a minimum, the shut- 
tle will cost $514 billion to develop, $900 
million for additional procurement, $300 
million for construction of new facilities, 
and $3 billion for flight operations. And 
this does not include the tens of billions 
of dollars of additional payload that will 
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be needed to justify the shuttle’s devel- 
opment cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Space 
Shuttle Is Wrong” from the Janesville 
Gazette of January 11, 1972, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Space SHUTTLE Is WRONG 


Plans for a space station, which United 
States space scientists envision for take-off 
in 1974 or 1975, are in the practicability stage. 
And President Nixon has lent the tremendous 
weight of his office to it. 

The space art has progressed to the point 
where man now is ready to put on the draw- 
ing boards the designs for both a space ship 
and the necessary shuttle rockets which 
would supply that orbital plane. 

American citizens, accustomed to space 
rockets, manned landings on the moon, space 
dockings with a mother ship, and safe re- 
turns to earth, can hardly argue with the 
imagined realities of a space shuttle. If NASA 
can achieve the impossible, already proved 
possible, we can accept the probability of 
such a project—given the people’s consent 
to spend what may perhaps be $10 billion 
or $20 billion, which they do not have. 

The people consented—rather, their repre- 
sentatives in Congress consented without 
their strong opposition—to the spending of 
billions for the rocketry, the vast complex of 
scientists and mechanics at Houston and 
Cape Kennedy. The flights to this date have 
been unbelievably successful while all the 
world stood in awe. 

That success has gone to our heads. We are 
a bit giddy. While we do not have the funds, 
we are challenged by the desire, (1) to be first 
again with the “mostest” in space; (2) to 
gain knowledge of what is out there; and (3) 
to prove to the world that we are still the 
greatest nation on earth, regardless of costs. 

There is nothing new in pointing to the 
fact that, while our scientific and mechanical 
genius is “way out” our society is retrogress- 
ing. We are sacrificing man to matter. 

The Janesville Gazette agrees with Sen. 
William Proxmire in calling this project at 
this time a monumental distortion of budg- 
etary priorities. 

There are two simple reasons: (1) Ameri- 
cans desperately need full concentration 
upon the human ills of their society, lest it 
fail, and (2) they do not have the funds. The 
costs would simply be loaded upon the al- 
ready tremendous national debt, with all 
its billion dollar demand for the interest rat 
hole. 

The White House declares the project will 
cost up to $6.5 billion just to develop. Then 
additional billions would be needed to sup- 
port the operation of the shuttle which scien- 
tist Werner von Braun said would fiy at least 
every 14 days. 

Perhaps this project should be put to ref- 
érendum. It is our guess that the American 
people are more concerned with their own 
troubles at home than with sending a space 
car back and forth from here to Station X or 
to Mars. 


EXPANDING THE VOTING 
FRANCHISE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
surest movements afoot in our Nation for 
quite some time has been the movement 
toward a broader based democracy. De- 
spite this expansion of the rights of full 
citizenship, however, Americans have not 
measured up to the citizens of most other 
Western democracies in terms of partic- 
ipation at election time. In 1968. for in- 
stance, more Americans of voting age 
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failed to cast ballots than voted for 
either of the major candidates. After- 
ward, Pollster George Gallup’s organiza- 
tion concluded, following a survey, that: 


It was not lack of interest but rather the 
residency and other registration qualifica- 
tions that proved to be the greatest barrier 
to wider voter participation in our nation. 


Pending before the Senate, soon to be 
debated, is a bill, S. 2574, sponsored by 
my colleague from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE), that would lower this barrier. Sat- 
urday’s Washington Post carried an edi- 
torial supporting this legislation. The 
Post agrees that the expansion of de- 
mocracy is a compelling need in our 
country today and can find no persuasive 
reason why a vote should be cast against 
this ingenious bill which the Post feels 
“would probably do as much to expand 
the franchise in this country as anything 
since the abolition of the poll tax.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
of January 29 entitled “Enlarging De- 
mocracy” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENLARGING DEMOCRACY 


Senator Gale McGee's interesting and in- 
genious bill to lower the barriers to voting 
in the United States by providing for voter 
registration through the mails is due to come 
to the Senate floor for a vote in the near fu- 
ture, Fourteen senators have joined Senator 
McGee in sponsorship of the bill, five of 
whom, it happens, are announced aspirants 
for the Democratic Party’s presidential nomi- 
nation. The bill would probably do as much 
to expand the franchise in this country as 
anything since the abolition of the poll tax. 
George Gallop observed, after a study of the 
voting patterns in the 1968 presidential elec- 
tion that “it was not a lack of interest but 
rather the residency and other registration 
qualifications that proved to be the greatest 
barrier to wider voter participation in our 
nation.” 

A variety of circumstances, apart from 
apathy, may operate to keep eligible voters 
from casting their ballots at the polls. Sick- 
ness, inclement weather, absence from home, 
work obligations, family needs may make it 
awkward or Impossible to get to the polling 
place on Election Day. The hazards are at 
least doubled by the requirement in nearly 
every state that a voter must personally ap- 
pear for registration at some appointed time 
and some prescribed place in advance of Elec- 
tion Day in order to become eligible to vote. 
A lot of states make registration quite 
troublesome for citizens who live in rural 
ereas at some distance from the nearest 
courthouse and for citizens whose jobs make 
it difficult to get to registration places at 
times when registrars are ready to register 
them. The result is that the registration re- 
quirement cuts heavily into exercise of the 
voting franchise. Nine out of ten registered 
Americans go to the polls and vote. But only 
six out of ten voting age Americans actually 
cast ballots. By contrast, three-fourths of 
those old enough to vote in Canada do so; 
and the figure runs to 80 per cent in England, 
85 per cent in Germany. 

The McGee bill would simplify the process 
by providing for a system of postcard regis- 
tration throughout the country to be run by 
the states with some assistance from a Na- 
tional Voter Registration Administration to 
be established in the Bureau of the Census. 
The Postal Service would deliver postcard 
registration forms to every household, ena- 
bling citizens to register for voting, at least 
in federal elections, by mailing these cards to 
their local election officials. Questionable reg- 
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istration forms could be checked just about 
as effectively as questionable registrants ap- 
pearing in person. In Texas, where a similar 
system has been in effect for a number of 
years, there has been no perceptible increase 
in fraud. 

The answer to the question Why in relation 
to this bill finds an easy answer. In 1968, 
some 47 million adult Americans did not par- 
ticipate in the national election—more than 
the number who actually cast ballots for any 
single presidential candidate, We do not see 
any persuasive answer to the question Why 
not. The expansion of democracy in America 
is now a compelling national need. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CARL 
HAYDEN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Carl 
Hayden’s death saddens us all; however, 
it is with fond admiration that I reflect 
upon the years in which I knew him and 
served with him in the Senate. 

We who served with him remember 
him as the real “dean” of the Senate. 
When he retired in 1969 he had served as 
the chairman of the important Senate 
Committee on Appropriations for the last 
14 years of his tenure, and had served as 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
for the last 12 years. 

Mr. President, when we speak of public 
service we will always remember the 
name Carl Hayden. He served as a mem- 
ber of the city council of Tempe in the 
Arizona Territory until he was elected as 
treasurer and later as sheriff of Maricopa 
County. When Arizona became a State on 
February 14, 1912, Carl Hayden was 
elected as its Congressman at Large. He 
served in that capacity until 1926 when 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate and 
served until his retirement in 1969. 

Mr. President, during Carl Hayden’s 
service in Congress, Arizona progressed 
from a Territory to a State—from a 
population of only 200,000 to one of over 
1.75 million today. Much of the progress 
of Arizona can be attributed solely to the 
work and diligence of Carl Hayden. He 
labored continuously for projects of vari- 
ous types which would benefit his State. 
His labors were successful as can be evi- 
denced by the project for which he prob- 
ably worked the hardest—the central 
Arizona water project which he saw 
signed into law in 1968. It is fitting that 
the two Senators from Arizona, Senator 
GOLDWATER and Senator Fannin, have 
proposed this project be renamed the 
Carl Hayden project. 

Mr. President, those of us who knew 
Carl Hayden were indeed privileged. We 
were fortunate to have been associated 
with a man of great ability, whose great- 
ness was also evidenced by his compassion 
for mankind. The passing of this distin- 
guished public servant gives us a feeling 
of sorrow, but we, as well as his family, 
can be proud of his service and his many 
contributions to our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial appearing in the 
January 27, 1972, edition of the News 
concerning Senator Carl Hayden be 
printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Cart HAYDEN, D-Arrz. 

It is possible that until his obituary no- 

tices appeared in yesterday's papers, Carl 
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Hayden was only barely known outside Ari- 
zona, Washington, and some of the more 
senior political circles. 

Mr. Hayden’s best-known distinction was 
his long tenure in Congress, 15 years in the 
House and 41 years in the Senate, 56 all 
told. His longevity is a record, both in total 
and in the Senate. 

Several years ago Mr. Hayden told Richard 
Starnes, Scripps-Howard Washington writ- 
er, about making his first speech in the 
House—in 1912. When he sat down an elder- 
ly fellow member told him: “There are two 
kinds of congressmen, show horses and work 
horses. If you want to get your name in the 
newspapers, be a show horse. But if you 
want to gain the respect of your colleagues, 
keep quiet, be a workhorse, and speak only 
when you have the facts.” 

Mr. Hayden elected to be a workhorse. He 
indulged himself utterly in the business of 
Congress, and only rarely made a speech. 

He overstayed his time in the Senate; 
failing health and age had impaired his 
abilities. But when he retired in 1968 at 
age 90 everybody in Congress knew that this 
was the end of a career which had been 
marked by great power, nimble political 
footwork, decades of high respect and a con- 
stituent popularity hardly excelled by any. 

Mr. Hayden had been a territorial sheriff 
in Arizona when the state was admitted 
to the union. He was the state’s first con- 
gressman, and over the years he seldom had 
to campaign for re-election. No opposition 
could touch him. In the Senate, his long 
chairmanship of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee gave him enormous influence, which 
he used with tact and effectiveness. As a 
champion of government irrigation and rec- 
lamation projects in the West, Mr. Hayden, 
as an associate once said, “probably brought 
water to more desert land than any man 
since Moses.” 

And all the while, he stuck to the work- 
horse pattern, never, never permitting him- 
self to resemble a show horse. In that sense 
alone, the present Congress could use sey- 
eral dozens like him. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
JEOPARDY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, our Found- 
ing Fathers, in their extraordinary wis- 
dom, patterned this country on a model 
of federalism. Different levels of govern- 
ment were set up to handle different 
types of problems. It was to be a sys- 
tem where each step—local, State, and 
Federal—would work in harmony, nei- 
ther one of which should take a pre- 
ponderant position in the affairs of its 
citizens. The reasoning behind this 
unique concept was that government 
functioned best when under the close 
and watchful eyes of its citizenry. 

But now, Mr. President, the very sur- 
vival of this grassroots democracy is be- 
ing threatened. Good Federal Govern- 
ment requires a strong, viable local gov- 
ernment, able to cope with their own 
problems in their own way. But as these 
problems increase, the ability of localized 
government to effectively deal with them 
decreases at an alarming rate. These 
agencies are left with growing difficul- 
ties that they have neither the responsi- 
bility nor the authority to correct them- 
selves, 

One man who knows of this in an 
acute fashion is James P. Gleason, the 
able county executive of Montgomery 
County, Md. Mr. Gleason outlined the 
problems of local government recently in 
a keynote address to the annual winter 
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meeting of the Maryland Association of 
Counties, meeting in Easton, Md., on 
January 20, 1972. In his remarks, the 
county executive spoke of our present 
system, which-allocates problems to the 
local government, powers to the States, 
and money to the Federal Government. 
Hence, the localities have been incapable 
of effectuating positive change in their 
areas, because they have not been given 
the means necessary to respond. 

The hallmark of a vital governmental 
system is meaningful citizen participa- 
tion, but this involvement is being great- 
ly hindered by the removal of responsi- 
bility to higher and higher levels. For 
example, Mr. Gleason points to the rapid 
growth of grant-in-aid programs. In the 
last 10 years the number of programs in- 
creased over three times while expendi- 
tures, now at $38 billion, show an up- 
ward jump of 475 percent. Yet, regret- 
fully, the results in too many cases have 
not met the expectations. Goals have not 
been reached, and Mr. Gleason offers 
some compelling reasons for these 
failures. 

Local government has an innate gov- 
ernmental advantage in its closeness to 
people, but this proximity goes to waste 
if needed authority and responsibility are 
not granted. I believe, as County Execu- 
tive Gleason does, that local government 
can and will work if given the chance. 
Only through effective utilization of gov- 
ernments closest to the people can we 
realize the full potential of public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by County Executive Gleason be- 
fore the Maryland Association of Coun- 
ties be printed in the Recorp, so that 
my colleagues might have the opportu- 
nity to read of these positive proposals. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUTURE SHock—LocaL GOVERNMENT IN 

JEOPARDY 
(By James P. Gleason) 

Mr. Sullivan, Judge Sweeney, Mayor Purdy, 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen... 

As elected representatives of local govern- 
ment, I want to discuss with you today the 
critical state of jeopardy which confronts 
the residents of our 23 counties and the City 
of Baltimore. The great issue at stake here— 
not only in Maryland, but throughout the 
country at-large—is the survival of grass- 
roots democracy. 

Two years ago, Mr. Alvin Toffler wrote the 
bestselling work Future Shock, in which he 
analyzed the effects of change on modern 
society. One of Mr. Toffier’s major thesis is 
that changes affecting our citizens are grow- 
ing at such a rapid rate and that govern- 
mental responsiveness to such changes is so 
limited that we are “in a churning, goal- 
cluttered environment, staggering future 
shocked from crisis to crisis .. .” 

Government’s only response to the new 
problems of modern society has been to ex- 
pand and spend. During the decade just 
concluded, total governmental expenditures 
have increased 130% while the population 
has increased only 13.5%. 

The people have responded by demon- 
strating a growing distrust of their govern- 
ment leaders as evidenced by recent national 
public opinion surveys. 

The National League of Cities recently sur- 
veyed citizen opinion on taxes and services 
in ten cities throughout the United States. 
In Baltimore the results revealed a con- 
sensus among its citizens that taxes were too 
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high and services were too low. This crisis 
threatens the very existence of the institu- 
tion of which most of us at this conference 
are a part. From my vantage point as the 
Chief Executive of one of our larger counties, 
I view this crisis as one which allocates prob- 
lems to local government, power to the 
states, and money to the federal government, 

It is against this background that I speak 
to you today. 

Let us review briefly the case for county 
government. Two hundred years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson said, “Our country is too large to 
have all its affairs directed by a single goy- 
ernment. Public servants at such a distance 
and from under the eye of their constituents 
must ... be unable to administer all the 
details necessary for the good government 
of the citizens...” 

Proximity is the great advantage of local 
government, but this proximity is meaning- 
less if local government is not given the au- 
thority and responsibility it needs to serve 
its citizens effectively. 

The nationwide erosion in the authority of 
local government has produced a situation in 
which the individual citizen finds himself 
paying more and more in taxes each year only 
to receive less and less back in real service. 

Service is the primary product of govern- 
ment in a democratic society. Government at 
all levels exists to deliver services. Over the 
years, the range of services which govern- 
ment has been called upon to provide has 
grown enormously, but government’s prin- 
cipal function still remains the delivery of 
those services demanded by the people. 

In a free society, however, service must 
never be imposed upon the citizen without 
his consent or participation. But, as the re- 
sponsibility for delivery of government sery- 
ices is removed to higher and higher levels, 
the opportunities for meaningful citizen par- 
ticipation are correspondingly reduced. 

As the opportunities for citizen involve- 
ment in the design and administration of 
programs intended to serve him are reduced, 
his apathy is increased and his confidence is 
decreased. 

Local government, on the other hand, is 
by its very nature more visible, more ac- 
countable and, when given the chance, more 
responsive than either state or federal. 

It is for this reason that the average citizen 
should care about the future of local govern- 
ment. Its future is his future. 

The trend of federal programs in areas 
which traditionally have been the province of 
local jurisdictions has shown, as you are 
probably aware, a marked acceleration in the 
past decade. During that time, a vast assort- 
ment of federal programs have reached down 
to the local level where they have frequently 
usurped the authority and initiative of local 
authorities. 

I am not here to question the motives be- 
hind the programs or the sincerity of the men 
who design and administer them. I would 
point out, however, that increased federal in- 
volvement in what were once areas of ex- 
clusively local concern has not been good for 
local government. This, in turn, has not been 
good for our citizens. 

Let me cite a few examples which illustrate 
how the growth of federal influence on our 
localities can affect the quality of govern- 
ment service available to our citizens. 

Many of you have probably had first hand 
experience with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development comprehensive 
planning grants. HUD’s requirements for 
comprehensive planning are contained in a 
thick handbook which must be followed 
carefully in order to qualify for federal aid. 
Specifically, each locality must prepare an 
overall program design outlining all plan- 
ning projects it expects to undertake for 
a period of three years. This must be done 
regardless of the source of the funds. Even 
after all this work is completed, the applica- 
tion must then go to the State where prior- 
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ities are set—often in contradiction to the 
priorities set by the local governments. In 
Montgomery County we are still waiting for 
approval of a planning application which was 
prepared and submitted 18 months ago. Thus, 
the needs of the people go unmet, having 
fallen victim to government bureaucracy. 

The Onmibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act is another example of a federal 
program which dilutes the ability of local 
governments to respond effectively to the law 
enforcement needs of the residents. Here 
again the federal government requires a state 
comprehensive plan, thus giving the states 
the ultimate authority in determining what 
programs will be financed at the local level. 

I could catalog a long list of programs 
where the federal government has used its 
financial power to bring about state and 
regional control over the affairs of local gov- 
ernment. 

Comprehensive health planning, environ- 
mental programs, the Cooperative Area Man- 
power Planning System and OEO programs 
all require the establishment of area wide 
or regional bodies, the effect of which is to 
impose an additional level of decision mak- 
ing power over local governments. 

In the same way, the federal “point evalu- 
ation system” for water, sewer and open- 
space grants frequently makes it difficult for 
local jurisdictions to effectively serve the 
needs of their citizens as they see it and still 
score high enough to qualify for federal aid. 
Local control is thus effectively removed and 
local government’s authority is seriously un- 
dercut. 

To provide you with some scale of the fed- 
eral efforts in local matters, I cite the record 
that ten years ago, there were 160 grant-in- 
aid programs with appropriations of 8 billion 
dollars. Today, there are 530 such programs 
with a price tag of 38 billion dollars of fed- 
eral money. 

The goals of these programs are laudable. 
Unfortunately, based on past performance, 
there is no reason to conclude they will work 
satisfactorily now. In the light of federal 
accomplishments we can only conclude that 
our health problems will be greater a decade 
from now, crime will continue to increase 
and the judicial and correctional systems 
will still be unable to contend with the in- 
creasing demands placed upon them. In spite 
of the well-intentioned programs to promote 
comprehensive planning, we will still see ur- 
ban sprawl, damage to the environment, and 
horrendous transportation problems. 

Why is this so? Why hasn’t the federal so- 
lution worked? And why can’t it? The reason 
is that the decisions are being made and the 
programs controlled at the wrong level of 
government. 

In Maryland as in many states, the in- 
creased involvement of the federal govern- 
ment in local programs has been matched by 
an increased involvement of state govern- 
ment. What programs were not taken over 
by the federal establishment were, in many 
cases, taken over or complicated further by 
the states. 

According to expert opinion, one of the 
principal reasons that the proposed new Con- 
stitution recently went down to defeat was 
the fear of many persons that regional gov- 
ernment, which could have been created un- 
der the proposed changes, would have de- 
Stroyed local government. I wonder today, 
three years since the proposed Constitution 
has been dead and buried, how many people 
realize that local government is possibly be- 
ing destroyed because the state government 
is taking over or trying to take over many 
local government activities. We are experi- 
encing transfers and proposed transfers of 
governmental programs from the counties 
and Baltimore City to the State of Maryland 
with unprecedented magnitude. These trans- 
fers usually have been cloaked behind the 
trappings of “Blue Ribbon” study commis- 
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sions, Governor's “Task Forces,” improved 
economies and efficiencies, uniform programs 
or interim measure. But as Al Smith used to 
say, “No matter how thin you slice it, it’s still 
baloney.” 

Here is the recent record: 

1. In 1971, the General Assembly enacted 
legislation for the state to assume the full 
cost and, as we are seeing, a great deal of con- 
trol, for school construction. Proposals are 
now constantly being made for the state to 
assume the total funding for education. 
Those urging this program always talk of 
preserving local control but this we know 
from past experience will not be the case if 
the state furnishes the funds. 

2. A state takeover of health programs is 
proceeding on many fronts. 

3. In the water, sewer and solid waste areas, 
every county has been mandated by the 
state to produce a county water and sewer 
master plan. Such plans and any amend- 
ments to them are subject to approval by the 
State Health Department. Each county is 
required to produce a solid waste master plan 
by 1974. Such plans also must receive ap- 
proval by the State Health Department. In 
addition, the Maryland Environmental Serv- 
ice has been authorized to create service 
regions and districts outside of county 
boundaries to provide state-wide treatment 
and disposal service. 

4. In the area of parks and recreation, the 
state invaded the traditional sources of reye- 
nue for local government—a property trans- 
fer tax—to move into the field of park acqui- 
sition. This so-called open space program 
from which the state has collected $28 mil- 
lion dollars for parkland acquisition has re- 
sulted in an expenditure back to the coun- 
ties of only $314 million dollars. 

5. In the housing area, the state is now 
authorized to enforce a state-wide certifica- 
tion and inspection system for industrialized 
housing and mobile homes. It has authorized 
the development of a statewide plumbing 
code for enforcement in local jurisdictions. 

6. In the field of taxation, the state has 
refused to grant any tax flexibility to local 
jurisdictions and recently removed the au- 
thority of county governments to impose cer- 
tain sales taxes. 

7. The judiciary functions which were al- 
most entirely locally administered and con- 
trolled, appear destined for complete state 
funding and control in this decade. 

8. In the area of land use planning and 
zoning, we already have imposed a state con- 
trol over sediment and erosion control pro- 
grams, and the State Planning Department 
has been discussing land use developments in 
an organizational framework which will 
make major modifications traditionally lo- 
cal zoning concepts. 

9. In the area of property assessments, the 
Governor has been pressing to have trans- 
ferred to the state the entire administration 
of the assessment program. 

The above record could cover many other 
areas of activities which have traditionally 
been matters of local jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility. It does, however, illustrate the 
trend of the state toward reducing local gov- 
ernments to collectors of trash and patchers 
of potholes and effectively diluting the voice 
of citizens in the administration of govern- 
mental programs. If the role of the state gov- 
ernment—such as it has been in the fields of 
penal detention, juvenile services, mental 
health, hospital care, and others—had given 
any evidence of responsiveness to citizen con- 
cern and input, perhaps we would not be so 
frustrated by the above developments. 

The problem essentially is that the state 
refuses to recognize that not all administra- 
tive expertise and wisdom resides in An- 
napolis; not all local programs are improved 
by unification and standardization; and all 
policy should not be made by the Governor 
or the General Assembly. 


Why have state and federal governments 
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failed to recognize the problem of diminished 
citizen interest and why do they instead in- 
sist on assuming more and more of the re- 
sponsibilities of local government? 

It must be recognized that after World 
War II, local government (and in many cases, 
state government) was not equipped to deal 
with the rapid growth and changes it faced. 
It lacked the power; it lacked the money. 
This was a new era and the federal govern- 
ment stepped into the vacuum. The federal 
assumption of many of the problems faced by 
local and state government in this period of 
accelerating growth and change was helpful. 

However, as is often the case, we got too 
much of a good thing and grew to depend too 
heavily on federal help to do everything for 
us. We in local government neglected to take 
the initiative ourselves in areas where we 
could. 

Now we have the means to deal with our 
problems. But the dilemma today is that the 
federal and state governments do not under- 
stand what local government can do and why 
it often can do it better. They assume, I 
think, that local government is incapable of 
handling the serious problems it faces, and 
in making this assumption they ignore some- 
thing of which we in Maryland should be 
well aware. 

Local government on the county level can 
work and work well if it is only given the 
chance. 

The urban counties of Maryland are prime 
examples, but unfortunately our own state 
government often fails to recognize the great 
potential sitting on its very doorstep. 

Priceless opportunities are being missed 
because the state government is not tapping 
the potential of its urban county govern- 
ments. 

We badly need responsible local govern- 
ment not only to deal with the problems 
which have traditionally been the province 
of local jurisdictions, but also as conduits 
to channel state and federal service to the 
citizens. In bypassing the counties in a state 
where the potential for responsive and effec- 
tive county government exists, the state and 
federal authorities risk a further separation 
of the citizen from the focus of authority 
for programs which affect his life and a cor- 
responding decrease in his confidence in gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

Maryland is blessed with counties which, 
in most cases, are natural regions. These 
counties are free, for the most part, of com- 
plicated internal subdivisions, Our urban 
counties possess some of the most progres- 
sive forms of county government in the 
country. 

Maryland, however, has not awakened to 
its good fortune and has not taken advantage 
of a situation many other states would justi- 
fiably envy. 

For Montgomery County the result has 
been a decline in the quality of service in 
many areas which the county itself believes 
it should provide. But even for counties 
where state takeover of school construction, 
courts, public defender systems, and other 
programs, may mean a momentary im- 
provement in service, the removal of citizen 
participation and local responsibility poses 
a serious threat. 

Montgomery and the other urban counties 
have had their “future shock.” For us, the 
future is now. But the rest of our counties 
will also face a very real shock if they are 
stripped of the means to confront and deal 
with their destiny of growth and develop- 
ment. 

— Wwe all share the risk of being overwhelmed 
by growth, a risk made greater by the ero- 
sion of our right to local government. The 
as yet undeveloped counties, however, are in 
the greatest danger because, for the most 
part, they have not yet felt the shock of 
growth. Those of you who represent coun- 
ties which have not yet had to cope with 
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rapid growth and urbanization should note 
that the problems faced in local government 
in Montgomery County today will face you 
tomorrow. 

If the trend I have discussed this morning 
continues gentlemen, County Executives, 
County Councilman and other elected and 
appointed officials of local government in 
Maryland and throughout the nation will 
soon find themselves with meaningless jobs. 

We face the very real prospect of becom- 
ing little more than ceremonial ribbon cut- 
ters for state and federal projects, ribbon 
cutters who will neither conceive nor imple- 
ment nor administer the programs our citi- 
zens deserve in a new decade. Such a situ- 
ation will certainly not be in the best inter- 
ests of those we are sworn to serve and it is 
our responsibility today to see that it does 
not come to pass. 

I have attempted to outline some of the 
major problems confronting county govern- 
ment and the citizens of our respective com- 
munities. The time is late for appropriate 
governmental reform. I submit for your con- 
sideration two specific recommendations. 
First, the General Assembly approved a 
Commission established by the Legislative 
Council to make an in-depth study of the 
functions of government that should be per- 
formed by the state government and those 
that should be performed by local govern- 
ment. The Commission was also directed to 
review and recommend the fiscal resources 
required to support these functions. The As- 
sembly approved and called for the imple- 
mentation of this Commission over seven 
months ago. I would urge that this Associa- 
tion insist on the activation of this Commis- 
sion, which was supposed to report its find- 
ings to the General Assembly by January 1, 
1972—three weeks ago. 

Second, I would urge you to resist any fur- 
ther’ erosion of local government respon- 
sibilities. 

The citizens of our country and Maryland 
badly need effective and responsible local 
government and local government needs our 
best efforts if grassroots democracy is to 
survive. 

Thank you. 


VIEWS OF JUSTICE FELIX FRANK- 
FURTER ON THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, many years 
ago the late Justice Felix Frankfurter 
wrote to the New Republic magazine 
which I feel expresses a great deal of 
truth about the equal rights amend- 
ment that will soon be considered by the 
Senate. Justice Frankfurter certainly 
expresses my feelings in his letter when 
he states that he “cares as deeply as a 
man can care for the elimination of un- 
justifiable differentiations in law between 
men and women,” but Justice Frank- 
furter goes on to criticize the strenuous 
efforts of the equal rights for women 
advocates to remove all differences in the 
law in the treatment of women and men. 
Justice Frankfurter concludes his letter 
by stating that— 

The Woman’s Party cannot amend nature. 
But it can add considerably to the burdens 
already weighing too heavily upon the backs 
of women, the industrial workers, who are 
least able to bear them. 


I certainly agree with Justice Frank- 
furter and I hope every Member of the 
Senate will read his letter as a contribu- 
tion of a very wise man to the up-and- 
coming debate on the amendment. Real- 
istically, I feel the soundness of his 
pronouncements are evidenced by the 
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fact that most labor unions in this coun- 
try, including AFL-CIO, strongly oppose 
the equal rights amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter which appeared in the New 
Republic be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., April 6, 1971. 
Representative Don EDWARDS, 
House Judiciary Committee, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: If the record on the 
equal rights amendment hearings is not yet 
closed, I should like to append thereto a 
letter by Felix Frankfurter, written to the 
New Republic way back in 1924 but which 
still has, I think, great relevance to the issues 
pending before the committee. 

I regret very much that my mother’s very 
serious illness prevented me from attending 
the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP B. KURLAND. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Miss Crystal Eastman challenges the gal- 
lantry of men by offering as a poser, in con- 
nection with the “equal rights” amendment 
of the Woman's Party, the question: “How 
would you feel about it if you were a 
woman?” Her question assumes a power of 
imagination which, alas, has been denied to 
mere man just because he can only think 
within his own skin. Therefore, I can't tell 
her how I would feel about it as a woman. 
It may be more relevant for me to tell her 
how I feel about it as one who cares, I sus- 
pect, as deeply as a man can care for 
the elimination of unjustifiable differentia- 
tions in law between men and women, but 
one who also happens to be a lawyer and 
perhaps familiar with what law can do and 
what law cannot do, in the significant de- 
tails that matter. 

The legal position of woman cannot be 
stated in a single simple formula, especially 
under our constitutional system, because her 
life cannot be expressed in a single simple 
relation. Woman's legal status necessarily in- 
volves complicated formulation, because a 
woman occupies many relations. 

The law must have regard for woman in 
her manifold relations as an individual, as a 
wage-earner, as a wife, as a mother, as a 
citizen. Only those who are ignorant of the 
nature of law and of its enforcement and 
regardless of the intricacies of American 
constitutional law, or indifferent to the 
exacting aspects of woman's industrial life, 
will have the naivete or the recklessness to 
sum up woman’s whole position in a mean- 
ingless and mischievous phrase about “equal 
rights.” (I am aware that Crystal Eastman 
once upon a time knew something about 
law; but that was long ago and far away. 
Now she disregards her former learning and 
writes as a “feminist.”) Nature made man 
and woman different: the Woman’s Party 
cannot make them the same. Law must ac- 
commodate itself to the immutable differ- 
ences of nature. For some purposes men and 
women are persons and for these purposes 
the law should treat them as persons, sub- 
jecting them to the same duties and con- 
ferring upon the same rights. But for other 
vital purposes men and women are men and 
women—and the law must treat them as men 
and women, and, therefore, subject them to 
different and not the same rules of legal con- 
duct. 

The unjustifiable legal differentiations as 
to women still existing in different States 
vary greatly from State to State. Now that 
women have the vote, these discriminations 
will readily yield to correction by appropriate 
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State action, provided the attempts at 
reform are preceded by an effective analysis 
of the legal situation in each State, an 
understanding formulation of remedies and 
an adequate educational exposition of the 
evils and remedies as a preliminary to legis- 
lation. But in a binding effort to remove 
remaining differences in the law, in the 
treatment of women as compared with men, 
which do not rest on necessary policy based 
on inherent differences of sex, the Woman’s 
Party would do away with all differences 
which arise from the stern fact that male and 
female created He them. The Woman's 
Party cannot amend nature. But it can add 
considerably to the burdens already weigh- 
ing too heavily upon the backs of women, 
the industrial workers, who are at least able 
to bear them. 


SENATOR WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
it is an honor for me to speak on this 
floor in praise of our late colleague, Sen- 
ator Willis Robertson. Many things can 
be said of him, but two things stand out 
in my mind. The first is that Willis Rob- 
ertson was a man of impeccable integ- 
rity. The second is that he was a man of 
intellect and learning. 

In my judgment, it was these two 
qualities which combined to make Willis 
Robertson a devoted and effective public 
servant for his State of Virginia and for 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, Senator Robertson was 
known for his strong stand in favor of a 
sound fiscal policy and he propounded 
this position with great skill and with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject. 

So extensive was his expertise in the 
field of finance that after he left the 
Senate he served as a consultant to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and, of course, many of 
us in the Senate know of his great con- 
tribution to this body’s deliberations on 
financial matters. 

Before ecology and environment be- 
came household words, Willis Robertson 
knew of the importance of both and de- 
voted much of his energy and construc- 
tive efforts to preserve the beauty and 
quality of our natural resources. He was 
an avid outdoorsman; he loved the 
mountains and the streams of his native 
Virginia. He worked hard for swordfish 
and game policies and many people 
throughout the United States are today 
enjoyed hunting and fishing areas be- 
cause of cooperative State-Federal pro- 
grams which Willis Robertson promoted. 

It has been said that Willis Robertson 
came from the same mold which pro- 
duced Virginia’s early statesmen. Those 
of us who knew him and admired him 
can attest to this. He possessed that com- 
bination so essential in a statesman: 
Great moral character and purpose on 
one hand, and the knowledge and ability 
to shape events on the other. 

Mr. President, we miss him as a Sen- 
ator and as a friend and hope that our 
words may be of comfort to his family. 


THE MEANING OF A 6-PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, an unem- 
ployment rate as high as 6 percent is a 
serious human and economic problem in 
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a nation whose objective is fullest pos- 
sible employment. Accordingly, the Na- 
tion’s unemployment situation has re- 
ceived substantial attention and a major 
objective of economic policy has been to 
increase jobs at a still faster pace and 
decrease the number of the Nation’s un- 
employed. 

But the unemployment statistics are 
aggregate statistics, and as with any such 
statistics, the aggregate figure hides sev- 
eral trends which when understood tend 
to reduce some of the impact of the ag- 
gregate figure. An article by John O’Riley 
in the January 17 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal makes this clear. Mr. 
O'Riley points out that teenage unem- 
ployment represents 26 percent of 5.2 
million unemployed in December, even 
though teenagers are only a fraction of 
the total work force. The point is that 
teenage unemployment gives a boost to 
the overall unemployment rate drasti- 
cally out of line with the teenagers’ work- 
ing role in the economy. 

About one-third of the unemployed in 
December were women. This is not to say 
that women are not important as full- 
time employees, many of whom provide 
the entire support for their families. But 
Mr. O’Riley points out that in November 
the Labor Department figured 15 percent 
of the jobless adult women had quit their 
jobs voluntarily, and another 44 percent 
“had actually been out of the labor mar- 
ket for some time, and, deciding to work 
nin had not found jobs to their lik- 

These facts should cause us to treat 
the 6-percent rate with less alarm. Un- 
employment remains a serious problem 
and economic policy should be geared to 
creating fullest possible employment. But 
an understanding of the facts behind the 
aggregate figure makes it seem less awe- 
some and more manageable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle referred to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPRAISAL OF CURRECT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Unemployment. Of all the economic num- 
bers tossed about with minimal understand- 
ing these days, the one representing the un- 
employment rate probably tops the list of 
the most-used and least-comprehended. Few 
political speeches can do without it. Reform- 
ers trumpet it. Talk about it is heard from 
the pulpit and in the seminar. It besprinkles 
the chitchat of the cocktail hour. Even 
school kids refer to it. But there is, withal, 
much more talk than clear thought on the 
subject. And maybe another try at keep- 
ing it in perspective is warranted. 

Fluctuating within a fraction of a point for 
more than a year, the much-mouthed figure 
now stands at 6.1%. Contrasting this with 
manpower-tight wartime rates (more men 
in the armed services, more workers in de- 
fense plants), most commentators seem to 
take it for granted that this represents a very 
bad situation indeed. 

But others are beginning to wonder: Look- 
ing about them for other evidences of really 
large-scale joblessness, they find themselves 
confused. The following paragraph reflects 
this confusion. It is excerpted from a letter 
among those flowing across this writer’s desk. 

“There is something wrong—radically 
wrong—with the unemployment figures. 
With all the unemployed reported, it would 
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be reasonable to assume that you could get 
a car washed, that you could get a house 
painted, that an electrical contractor could 
hire helpers, that it would be possible to 
employ people for clerical positions such as 
bank clerks. . . . But I have checked many 
sections of the country and they all report 
the difficulty in finding people to take jobs.” 

The letter writer may be guilty of exag- 
geration. And his cross-country survey may 
have been less than scientific. But he has a 
point. And it is this: Sure, there are people 
out of work today—there always are. But is 
the situation now anything like as bad as it 
is commonly painted? And if it is indeed so 
bad, why is it that would-be employers so 
often find it hard to hire people? 

These questions aren’t easy to answer. But 
an honest effort can be made. 

The best starting point is a look behind 
the 6.1% figure at the total number of people 
classified as unemployed, and a breakdown 
as to who they are. The Labor Department’s 
estimates for December are as follows: 


Age-Sex Groups: 

Males, 20 yrs and over 
Females, 20 yrs and over 
All Teenagers (16-19 yrs) 


Jobless 


As & source of public befuddlement on this 
overall unemployment picture, the most im- 
portant figure by far in the above table is 
the one for teenagers. The teenagers, of 
course, represent only a tiny fraction of the 
working manpower in the nation, but it will 
be noted that they account for more than a 
fourth—26 out of every 100—of the “un- 
employed.” 

Over half of all employed teenagers quite 
logically only work part-time—on after- 
school jobs and such. But if any one of these 
kids is looking for even an after-school job 
in the overall unemployment total as an out- 
of-work head of a family. 

Under this system of calculation, the teen- 
age unemployment rate, now about 17%, 
gives a boost to the overall unemployment 
rate drastically out of line with the teenager's 
working role in the economy. The December 
jobless rate for adult men was actually only 
4.4%—and for married men only 3.3%. 

Teenage unemployment heavily concen- 
trated in big-city slums is a serious thing. 
Hundreds of thousands of deprived youths, 
oppressed by grinding poverty, frustrated by 
idleness, tempted by drugs—their plight adds 
up to a dangerous, crime-breeding rash of 
sores on the social body. Only the blind can 
fail to see the evil in it and be concerned 
about finding a remedy. But to use this 
situation to help paint a picture of massive 
joblessness among bread-winning adults is 
plainly misleading. 

Now note the womenfolk in the unemploy- 
ment breakdown. Women play a far greater 
role in today’s payroll working force than 
they did just a few years ago. Wage-earning 
females have increased by nearly 10 million 
in the past decade—a gigantic leap of some 
50%. And just as they have increased their 
role in the work force, they have increased 
as a factor in the unemployment totals. 

It will be noted in the table above that 
more than 1.7 million, or roughly a third of 
the total unemployed, are adult women. And, 
more important, they account for 44 of every 
100 adults classified as unemployed. 

But there are not many women electrical 
workers. Or house painters. Or car washers. 
Or TV repair technicians. Or auto mechanics. 
The list of jobs where womenpower, swollen 
as it is today, just doesn’t fit importantly 
into the picture goes on and on. 

Thus when you remove from the unem- 
ployed the largely unskilled and largely part- 
time available teenagers, plus the women, 
who are not trained for so many occupa- 
tions, you begin to get at least a partial an- 
swer to the man who wonders why, “with 
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all the unemployed reported, “it is often 
so hard to hire people. 

It should be noted that adult women, as a 
source of family income, are not to be com- 
pared with the teenagers. Many women to- 
day provide the sole support for their fam- 
ilies. And many more provide a sizable part 
of it. 

But as a group (a now big group, remem- 
ber) they are still to a much greater degree 
in-and-outers in the labor market than are 
the men, Far less than half of the women 
labeled unemployed are so classified because 
they lost jobs. A recent (November) Labor 
Department estimate figured 15% of the job- 
less adult women were thus listed because 
they had quit their last jobs voluntarily, 
And another whopping 44% had actually 
been out of the labor market for some time, 
and, deciding to work again, hadn’t found 
jobs to their liking. 

No, the “6.1% unemployed” figure is not 
one to be happy about. But the public mis- 
conception it engenders is probably too big 
to measure. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, S. 
2515, to further promote equal em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers. 

Amendment No. 812 is the pending 
amendment. 

The time between now and 2 p.m. 
will be equally divided between the man- 
ager of the bill (Mr. WıLLIAams) and the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN), with the vote on the amendment 
to occur at 2 p.m. 

Time on any amendment, appeal, or 
point of order relative to the amendment 
will be limited to 20 minutes, to be di- 
vided between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, if he 
is opposed to it; otherwise, the time will 
be under the control of the minority 
leader or his designee. 

Time on any amendment to the amend- 
ment or appeal or motion is to come at 
the end of the time on amendment No. 
812. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the proposed 
amendment as follows: 

1. On page 32, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10, 

2. On page 32, line 18, insert the words “a 
State or political subdivision thereof” be- 
tween the comma following “United States” 
and the words “an Indian tribe.” 

3. On page 33, strike out lines 4 and 5. 

4. On page 33, strike out lines 11, 12, and 
13. 

5. On pages 32 and 33, renumber (2) and 
(4) as (1) and (2), respectively. 

6. On pages 36 and 37, strike out every- 
thing from the beginning of line 22 on page 
36 through the end of line 12 on page 37, 
and re-letter the remaining subsections ap- 
propriately. 

7. On pages 38 and 39, strike out every- 
thing from the word “In” on line 18 on page 
88 through the word “hearing” on line 2 on 
page 39. 

8. On page 48, strike out everything from 
the word “upon” on line 14 through the 
word “importance” on line 24, 

9. On page 49, strike out everything be- 
tween “Subsection (c)” and the words “or 
the efforts” on line 2. 

10. On page 49, strike out everything be- 
tween “Subsection (f)" on lines 6 and 7 and 
the words “or the Commission” on line 8. 
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11. On page 54, strike out everything from 
the word “or” on line 16 through the word 
“Subdivision” on line 17. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the Senator’s 
permission, that the time consumed dur- 
ing the call for the quorum be equally 
divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield myself the time 
that I shall consume. 

I stated on Friday that this bill, insofar 
as it seeks to extend this coverage to all 
the employees of States or the political 
subdivisions of States, is inconsistent 
with our federal system of government 
and that it represent the greatest grab 
for power ever made by the Federal 
Government. 

The people opposed to this extension of 
power of the Federal Government over 
the States are not simply sinful South- 
erners like the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. They are found in the offices of the 
attorneys general of the States of Mon- 
tana, Tennessee, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington. 

I read a letter from Slade Gorton, at- 
torney general of the State of Washing- 
ton: 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Thank you for your 
thoughtful letter on the subject of the above- 
numbered bill. 

The state of Washington already has a 
statute comparable to the proposal contained 
in that bill, covering state and local govern- 
ment employment as well as private employ- 
ment. Personally, I prefer an approach 
through state legislation, coupled with firm 
and fair state enforcement. 


I read a letter from Robert B. Hansen, 
deputy attorney general of the State of 
Utah: 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: In response to your 
letter of Dec. 1, it is the view of this office 
that the subject bill would be an unwise 
extension of Federal bureaucracy into state 
affairs. The principle of the bill, as you note, 
is commendable, but the mechanics of imple- 
menting it is directly contrary to traditional 
concepts of the right of a sovereign state to 
manage its own affairs. 

It has been our observation that many 
Federal programs unduly interfere with the 
proper sphere of local government activities 
and does so at a cost which is greatly dispro- 
portionate to the value conferred. 

For instance, in Utah, we have had only 
three cases of claimed discrimination 
brought to our attention during the past 
three years, each of which was settled by a 
phone call plus a personal interview in one 
of them. If these cases had been processed 
by a bureaucrat on the Federal payroll sup- 
ported by the usual office and staff the cost to 
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the taxpayer would be an astronomical mul- 
tiple of the cost actually necessary to resolve 
these problems here. 

If we can be of any further help in con- 
nection with this matter, I will appreciate 
hearing from you. 


Lee Johnson, attorney general of the 
State of Oregon, wrote me as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR ERVIN; Pursuant to your re- 
quest to share my views on the above-pro- 
posed legislation, please be advised that, al- 
though I am the chief law officer of the state, 
and am familiar with Oregon's civil rights 
legislation, I am not the administrative 
agency which enforces that legislation. As 
far as my office is concerned, Oregon already 
has complete coverage of governmental em- 
ployers under our own civil rights statutes. 
Therefore, there is no need for S. 2515 to 
solve problems in Oregon. 

I am enclosing a copy of Oregon’s civil 
rights statutes (ORS 659.010 to 659.110). You 
will note therefrom that all levels of govern- 
ment, except federal, are encompassed with- 
in the definition of an “employer,” although 
they may employ as little as only one em- 
ployee [ORS 659.010(6) ]. 

In addition, Oregon's law covers all classes 
of discrimination covered by federal legisla- 
tion (race, religion, color, national origin, sex 
and age). Only in the area of age discrimina- 
tion is the Oregon law not broad enough to 
cover all private and governmental em- 
ployers. 

Investigatory, conciliatory and adjudica- 
tory jurisdiction over complaints of discrimi- 
nation are granted by our state statutes to 
an administrative agency, with the right of 
appeal to the State Court of Appeals and the 
State Supreme Court. 

If you have any further inquiries, please 
do not hesitate to contact me. 


I also read a letter from David M. 
Pack, attorney general of the State of 
Tennessee: 


Desk SENATOR ERVIN: I am writing to 
acknowledge with appreciation your letter 
of December Ist with which you enclose a 
copy of S. 2515, being entitled a bill “to fur- 
ther promote equal employment opportuni- 
ties for American workers.” Please be advised 
that I am entirely in accordance with the 
sentiments expressed in your letter and in 
the remarks made by you on the Senate floor 
when a similar bill was considered by the 
9ist Congress. It is my firm conviction that 
the effect of this measure would be deleteri- 
ous to the federal concept of government and 
that it would further curtail the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the respective states 
and increase the impersonal bureaucratic 
control which weighs so heavily upon the 
nation today. 

As the foremost constitutional authority 
in the United States Senate you are 
eminently qualified to bring the dangerous 
and pernicious characteristics of this legis- 
lation to the attention of the Congress and 
the nation. Please be assured of my complete 
and unqualified support and of my opposition 
to this proposal as it is presently drafted. It 
is my purpose to communicate these views 
when it appears that an expression of my 
opinion may be effective. 


I read a letter from the attorney gen- 
eral of Montana, Robert L. Woodahl: 


Dear SENATOR Ervin: I have reviewed the 
materials you sent concerning Senate Bill 
No. 2515, the proposed Equal Employment 
Opportunities Enforcement Act of 1971. 

Although this legislation is quite detailed 
in terms of enforcement procedures, I feel 
that it is lacking in clarification relative to 
its potential impact on state governments. 
This is indeed unfortunate, since the possible 
ramifications on individual state govern- 
ments could be extremely detrimental. 
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I would agree that the inclusion of state 
governments, governmental agencies and 
governmental activity within the scope of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act amounts 
to a broad extension of the powers given the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The regu- 
lation of employment practices within state 
government is a matter which should prop- 
erly be left to the individual states, since 
state governments certainly are in a better 
position to handle, on an informed basis, 
employment difficulties arising in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, Also, and perhaps more 
sgnificantly, I believe as you do that the prin- 
ciple of federalism as expressed in the Tenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion would suffer serious impairment by the 
enactment of Senate Bill No. 2515. 

I strongly support the maintenance of the 
concept enunciated by the Tenth Amend- 
ment, and I appreciate your sharing your 
thoughts on this matter with me. 


Mr. President, as was pointed out in 
the last letter I read, there is nothing 
in the bill that clarifies who is a State 
employee or an employee of a local po- 
litical subdivision of a State. Does it in- 
clude the Governor of the State? Does it 
include the supreme court justices of 
the State? Does it include the members 
of the State legislature? Does it include 
all those elected sheriffs in the various 
counties? Does it include the various 
clerks of the court and other men who 
exercise executive and judicial power? 

This would give the Federal judge a 
broad mandate to go out and subject to 
his domination all the employees of a 
State and all the employees of a politi- 
cal subdivision of a State. 

As I argued last Friday, and I think 
my argument cannot be successfully 
contradicted, this would make Federal 
judges into employment bureaus for 
States, even though they lack capacity 
to determine many of the State’s em- 
ployment problems, such as who is 
competent—as I argued last Friday—to 
say who should teach such subjects as 
anthropology in a State institution of 
higher learning. 

Mr. President, this bill represents the 
greatest assault ever attempted in any 
legislative proposal upon the liberties of 
all the American people for the supposed 
benefit of only one segment of the 
American people. 

It is said to be a bill to promote 
equality in employment. That is a hypo- 
critical designation. The bill would de- 
stroy equality because it would place 
employers, both public and private, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, if they employ as many as eight 
persons, under subjection to a govern- 
ment agency for the supposed benefit of 
only one segment of the American peo- 
ple. That would be exalting the privi- 
lege of this segment of the American 
people above the liberties of all of the 
American people. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield such time 
as he may need to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina for yielding to me. I am hon- 
ored that I have this opportunity to 
speak alongside the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervry), who is the greatest 
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constitutional authority in the Senate— 
and I say that without fear of contradic- 
tion—and one of the most renowned con- 
stitutional lawyers in the entire country. 

Mr. President, I oppose the passage of 
S. 2515, not because I do not want to see 
equal employment opportunities for all 
our citizens, for every Member of the 
Senate, every fairminded person in the 
country, favors the concept of fair and 
equal opportunity by all our citizens to 
obtain employment and to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

One would think, from hearing some 
of the debates in the Senate, that a large 
number of jobs or positions that are open 
for filling are being denied to people. 

Let me point out that the bill does not 
create one single job or position of any 
sort, aside from the hundreds of Federal 
bureaucrats who would obtain jobs if the 
bill is passed. 

The bill seeks to make the EEOC, the 
so-called Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, the court, the jury, and 
the prosecutor all rolled into one. 

Some 7 years ago, originally, when the 
law was passed, and at the present time, 
the EEOC was an advisory and concilia- 
tion agency, one that sought to eliminate 
unfair labor practices by investigating 
charges, by considering them, by seek- 
ing to work out differences between the 
employer and the employee, but not to 
issue its own orders and not to be a 
prosecutor, jury, and judge. 

But the concept of conciliation will 
take second rank behind the function of 
forced compliance with its order. 

Is it fair for the same agency which 


receives the complaint, which investi- 


gates the complaint, which prefers 
charges based upon that complaint, to 
sit as the judge to determine the validity 
of the complaint? 

Mr. President, I submit that it is not. 

This bill is an arrogant effort to extend 
the scope of operation of the EEOC, to 
extend its coverage, to extend the powers 
of the EEOC. It will bring, for the first 
time, if the bill is passed, and if this 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina and myself is not 
adopted, the despotic powers of the com- 
mission to every State, county, and city 
employee, every employee of a State, 
county, or city public agency, bringing in 
some 10 million additional citizens cov- 
ered by this act. 

Mr. President, I might say at this point 
that the bill does provide a somewhat 
different procedure as regards the county 
and city employees in negotiating and 
prosecuting unfair labor practices from 
what is provided for employment in busi- 
ness and industry. 

They must have felt that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives would 
not go along with the same sort of rule 
for State, county, and city employees 
that there is for employees of business 
and industry. So, in effect, there have 
what we might call something on the 
order of a Dominick amendment for 
State, county, and city employees in that 
the forum for deciding the controversy 
with regard to the alleged unfair labor 
practices would not be just the Commis- 
sion itself, but would be the Federal 
court. 
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That was what the Dominick amend- 
ment sought to do, to require the Com- 
mission to go into the Federal court to 
prosecute the alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices. So, the proponents of the bill were 
wise enough to set up this procedure 
with regard to the State, county, and 
city employees. But they should not have 
any jurisdiction whatever. The Federal 
court should not. There should be a field 
of operation for the Federal Govern- 
ment, a field of operation for the State 
government, and, as my distinguished 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, has said, the 
Federal judge should not be the employ- 
ment agency for the State. 

So, Mr. President, it is very unwise in 
the judgment of the junior Senator from 
Alabama to seek to extend coverage of 
the EEOC to State, county, and city 
employees. The amendment now pending 
would eliminate the coverage of State, 
county, and city employees from the 
committee amendment. In other words, 
it would not change the law as it exists 
now at all. It would just say, “All right; 
you are seeking to lower the number of 
employees required for coverage by the 
EEOC, from 25 to eight; that in all small 
businesses you are moving over to the 
EEOC the power of the Justice Depart- 
ment to bring practice and pattern suits 
against employers where it is alleged 
that the employer is not just discrimi- 
nating in isolated cases, but that it has a 
practice and pattern by which it engages 
in unfair employment practices, and 
transferring that power over to the 
EEOC.” 

It has broadened the coverage to in- 
clude every single educational institu- 
tion in the entire country. They are not 
now covered. The pending amendment 
does not seek to correct those abuses by 
which there are extensions of the power 
and jurisdiction of the EEOC over these 
other agencies. All it seeks to do is to pre- 
vent the EEOC from reaching out and 
grabbing control of State, county, and 
city governments and their employment 
practices. 

It would leave the other matters to 
be settled by subsequent amendments. It 
does not withdraw any jurisdiction from 
the EEOC. It would merely prevent the 
EEOC from obtaining jurisdiction of the 
local governments. 

Mr. President, this amendment, in the 
judgment of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, is the most important amend- 
ment yet remaining to be acted upon by 
the Senate. Possibly the most important 
amendment was the Dominick amend- 
ment, which finally failed by a vote of 
48 to 46. That amendment would have 
required that the charges of unfair labor 
practices be presented and considered 
and adjudicated in the lower Federal 
court. 

That was a most meritorious amend- 
ment. However, the Senate by a very 
narrow margin turned it down. I hope 
that this amendment, keeping the EEOC 
from taking over the local government, 
will be accepted. It will not make the bill 
acceptable to the junior Senator from 
Alabama and the senior Senator from 
North Carolina and many other Sena- 
tors. However, it would be an improve- 
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ment if we were to just prevent the 
EEOC from running roughshod over the 
rights, the functions, and the obligations 
of local governments. 

Mr. President, when Thomas Jefferson 
remarked that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” he had in mind a vigi- 
lance by free men against encroach- 
ments of governmental authority. 

Mr. President, I am going to direct the 
remainder of my remarks not just to 
the amendment, but in opposition to the 
entire bill, S. 2515. 

In adopting the restraints which the 
Bill of Rights imposed upon the National 
Government, the authors of the U.S. 
Constitution espoused the cause of indi- 
vidual liberty against arbitrary, govern- 
mental intrusion. In so doing, the pa- 
triots who survived the bitter ordeal of 
tyrannical rule exercised by King George 
III and his ministers declared to all the 
world that those who were to be gov- 
erned knew best how they should be gov- 
erned and that government should move 
only as consent flowing from the people. 

The words of Jefferson are no less true 
today, particularly when we view the bill 
before us. It is an affront, to be sure, 
to the concept of the authors of the 
American Constitution and the idea of 
limited governmental authority which 
they sought to safeguard. 

When legislation similar to S. 2515 was 
before the Senate during the last Con- 
gress, I stated that it was the most dan- 
gerous and indefensible measure pre- 
sented in this Chamber since I came to 
the Senate. My views have not changed. 

I have never personally witnessed such 
a bold and colossal grab for naked power 
which is represented by the combined 
impact of S. 2515. We are being asked to 
endorse a blank legislative check to vest 
in an agency of the Federal Government 
totalitarian authority over the employ- 
ment practices and internal administra- 
tion of free enterprise, labor unions, edu- 
cational institutions, and State and local 
governments. 

This bill is deliberately designed to 
deny basic rights of the American peo- 
ple and to grant special privileges to a 
few. Its punitive and oppressive provi- 
sions are patently directed at the de- 
struction of the rights of the majority. 
Its far-reaching and drastic provisions 
will destroy and negate many more in- 
dividual rights and liberties than they 
could possibly protect. If enacted, the 
measure would, in fact, cripple, and in 
some instances destroy, the very institu- 
tions which brought this great Nation 
into being and which helped to make it 
great. 

Mr. President, I may say parenthet- 
ically, that the EEOC, in seeking to take 
over the employment practices of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, is treading, it 
seems to the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama, on dangerous ground. It is hard 
for our institutions of higher learning to 
survive in the terrific vost crunch that 
is affecting our colleges and schools. Not 
only would the EEOC takeover colleges 
and universities; it would take over edu- 
cational institutions of any other sort, 
whether they be private schools, church- 
supported schools, or even public grade 
schools, for that matter—any institu- 
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tion that would come within the phrase 
“educational institution.” 

Already, Federal courts are pretty well 
serving as employment agencies for 
teachers in Alabama and the rest of the 
South, because the Federal courts say 
whom the school boards may employ, 
whom they may not employ, and where 
they shall teach. So we do not need any 
further dictation by still another branch 
or department or agency or bureau of 
the Federal Government to exercise still 
more control over our educational insti- 
tutions in Alabama and the rest of the 
South. 

It has long been known that one of 
the things that accreditation boards and 
other agencies which have the power to 
accredit or to withdraw accreditation 
from institutions of higher learing, or 
of secondary schools, for that matter, 
consider very carefully is whether an 
institution is dominated by politics, 
whether politicians are in control of the 
educational institution or whether edu- 
cators are in control of the institution. 
If we turn the employment practices of 
colleges and universities over to the 
EEOC and let it decide who shall teach 
what subject, let it decide who is going 
to be on the faculty of the institution 
of higher learning, what chance will an 
institution of that sort have of continu- 
ing its accreditation if it is so embroiled 
in control, not by educators at the school, 
but by a bureau of the U.S. Government? 
I feel that it is certainly a weakening of 
our higher institutions of learning to 
turn over their employment practices 
to the EEOC. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Caugiina (Mr. Ervin) was remarking 
that even as to religious schools, the only 
exemption given from the EEOC is the 
control of employment insofar as it af- 
fects the teaching of religious subjects 
and the carrying on of religious activ- 
ities. The EEOC would not exempt the 
school from its employment practices 
with regard to persons who might teach 
history, languages, mathematics, or phi- 
losophy. All courses outside of religion 
would be under the control of the EEOC. 

So a church-supported school which 
might desire to have only members of its 
particular denomination on the faculty 
to teach not only religion, but also all 
other subjects, will find that under the 
bill its employment practices with regard 
to teachers of subjects not having a di- 
rect connection with the promulgation 
and carrying on of its religious activities 
will be covered. Under the bill, the very 
foundation stones of our American sys- 
tem would be denied. The proposed leg- 
islation is a direct assault upon the free 
enterprise system. 

The number of employees that would 
be required to bring an enterprise, a busi- 
ness, or an office, for that matter, under 
the provisions of EECO is reduced from 
25 to eight. Many small businesses today 
are having a time keeping their doors 
open for the purpose of carrying on their 
business. Competition from large cor- 
porations, governmental redtape, inves- 
tigations, and heavy taxes are forcing 
many small businesses to close their 
doors. All of this combines to make it 
very difficult, indeed, for a small buisenss 
to remain in business. 
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Under the provisions of the bill, if a 
man employs as few as eight persons, he 
is covered by every single one of the out- 
rageous provisions of the bill. The bill 
does not merely require large corpora- 
tions to maintain fair employment prac- 
tices. It requires that coverage be ex- 
tended to small businesses, as well. There 
will be harassment, there will be investi- 
gations, charges will be filed against 
many thousands of small businesses; and 
I predict that literally hundreds of such 
businesses will be crowded to the wall. 
I have in mind an incident that occurred 
in my State of Alabama. A small indus- 
try, employing some 250 persons, is barely 
making ends meet. A proceeding against 
it is pending right now before the EEOC. 
In talking with some of the officials of 
the company, I was told within the last 
week that it looked like they were not 
going to be able to carry on against all 
of the attacks by the Federal bureauc- 
racy, including, in particular, the EEOC. 

Mr. President, if we give the EEOC 
the power not only to point out these 
alleged practices to an employer but to 
sit in judgment on those charges and is- 
sues orders of cease and desist, we are 
going to find that this company, in all 
likelihood—a small company employing 
250 people—is not going to be able to 
survive. 

While I was home during the Christ- 
mas recess a man called me from an- 
other section of my State, and he was 
registering his protest against some of 
the trends in Washington. He said, “Sen- 
ator ALLEN, we are getting to the point 
where we are afraid of our Government.” 
Mr. President, that sums up the feeling 
of many thousands of people through- 
out this country. They are afraid of their 
Government. 

Governments used to protect the rights 
of the people, but this man, being buf- 
feted about by redtape, by heavy taxes, 
by government inquisition, is just cring- 
ing, wondering what the Government is 
going to do against him next. I hated to 
tell him that they are going to extend 
the powers of the EEOC against him and 
his small business. I just did not have 
the heart to tell him what was in store 
for him. That is what is worrying the 
people, Mr. President. 

We have so many problems facing this 
country—the dock strike on the west 
coast, the war in Vietnam and Indo- 
china—and we have been talking here 
for some 10 days on this pernicious bill. 

The EEOC has managed to get along 
without the cease and desist authority 
for 7 years. Why cannot it limp along 
without that authority now? 

It is said that without this bill, there 
will be 32,000 complaints filed with the 
EEOC in the year which will end June 
30, and it is estimated that for the next 
year starting July 1 they will have 45,000 
complaints. They must be doing some 
good in calling these matters to the at- 
tention of employers. Why cannot the 
EEOC limp along like it has done for 7 
years without this added authority, and 
let the Senate get on to more important 
business? 

I dare say when the head of the EEOC 
appeared before the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate he did not say, “Why, Mr. Chairman, 
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we are not accomplishing anything over 
in the EEOC.” He said, “We are doing a 
good job,” I dare say. 

Let us leave the EEOC where we find 
it. Let us not circumscribe its powers. Let 
us not curtail its powers. Let us not make 
it harder for them to act. Let us appro- 
priate all the money they can properly 
use. But, Mr. President, let us not extend 
their power over 10 million local govern- 
ment employees. Let us not extend their 
power over every educational institution 
in the country. Let us not extend their 
power over every employer of as many as 
eight persons. Let us not give them the 
power to sit as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury, and sit in judgment after they have 
already decided the case, or they would 
not have bothered to prefer the charges. 
That would show they had already de- 
cided the matter, or they would not have 
preferred the charge. Why let them sit in 
judgment on a charge that they them- 
selves preferred? 

The measure contains a self-starter 
provision vesting in the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission authority 
to initiate investigations and inquiries 
either on its own motion or whenever an 
anonymous person or organization mere- 
ly requests the filing of a charge that an 
unlawful employment practice has oc- 
curred. 

There is no requirement of “reasonable 
cause” as a condition precedent to the 
filing of a charge; therefore, the Com- 
mission is given carte blanche authority 
to conduct roving inquiries into the pri- 
vate books and records of a company, a 
labor union, an educational institution, 
or State and local governments, regard- 
less of whether there is any logical pre- 
existing cause for believing there has 
been a violation of the law. S. 2515 is, in 
essence, a civil “no knock” bill. 

What the people are afraid of is the 
Government coming in and harassing 
him by checking over a man’s books and 
checking on him. That is one fear they 
have of the actions of their Government. 

Right at that point, Mr. President, this 
bill has a provision in it that is one of 
the most amazing provisions present in 
any bill. We have had in the United 
States for 100 years a law that provides 
the Federal Government, the agencies 
and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, cannot accept the services for the 
Federal Government of volunteer or un- 
compensated employees. In other words, 
@ man shows up at the Justice Depart- 
ment and says, “Look, I want to volun- 
teer my services and work in the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” Well, the law is that 
such a person’s services cannot be used 
by the Justice Department. A man shows 
up at the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Treasury Department, and says, “I want 
to volunteer my services and work for 
the Government. I do not want to be 
paid anything. I am just interested in 
carrying on the work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” Under the law, such a person 
cannot have his services used. He has got 
to become a Federal employee. He has got 
to take a civil service examination in 
many cases. He has to be checked out 
by this Government. He has got to be 
needed in the department and employed 
as a Federal employee. 

But the bill that is before us now 
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would take the EEOC out from under 
this law. Other departments are covered 
by it. I have not been cited to any other 
agency that is not covered by it. It is a 
law that has been on the books, appar- 
ently, for 100 years. We have not had any 
other bill, since I have been here, seeking 
to take any bureau or agency out from 
under this law. But we find it now in this 
EEOC bill. It provides that the EEOC 
can avail itself of volunteer or uncom- 
pensated employees. Is that right, Mr. 
President? 

It was brought out here on the floor 
that at present the EEOC has some 1,000 
employees. It is anticipated that in the 
next year or so, it is going up to 2,000. 
Well, there is no limit on the number of 
volunteer or uncompensated employees 
that they could get. 

Already, even before they get the au- 
thority, the distinguished manager of the 
bill, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Wi.tams) stated that they have some 
300 volunteer employees. He stated that 
they were used largely in public relations 
work. But I submit, Mr. President, there 
is nothing anywhere in this measure that 
would prevent 500, 1,000, or 5,000 people, 
with prejudice, with bias, from coming 
forward and saying: “I am so definitely 
committed to this concept of equal and 
fair employment opportunity that I want 
to volunteer my services, so that I can 
go out over the country and check em- 
ployers and see if they are engaged in 
unfair employment practices.” 

Mr. President, that is what this bill 
would allow, and I feel that it should be 
pointed out again and again. We sought 
to knock that provision out, but the Sen- 
ate in its wisdom saw fit to defeat the 
amendment. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, the 
amendment at the desk that is the pend- 
ing business would not cure all of these 
other defects that I am seeking to point 
out, but it would prevent the EEOC from 
taking over State and local governments, 
and for that reason it ought to be adopted 
by the Senate. 

Under the inquiries and investigations 
directed by the bill, business would be 
vexed and harassed to the point where 
orderly plant management and efficient 
production could become impossible. 

The bill brings within its orbit every 
person in the United States who hires 
eight or more employees. Thus, the small 
businessmen—already overburdened— 
would encounter new regulations, inves- 
tigations, hearings, and appeals far be- 
yond his time, his energy, or his finances. 

The bill even goes farther. It says that 
the Commission can act as the complain- 
ant’s lawyer and prepare his testimony 
for him on the very case which will be 
presented to and ruled upon by the Com- 
mission itself. 

What about a little fair play there, Mr. 
President? That is denied here. This is 
consistent with the entire one-sided and 
dictatorial philosophy of S. 2515. Its po- 
tentialities have seeds of malignancy 
which it would be folly to ignore. 

Mr. President, S. 2515 is a delusion de- 
signed to create a false sense of security 
in that it does not create one new job 
except those in Federal bureaucracy. I 
repeat, other than the additional army 
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of bureaucrats that would be set up, this 
bill does not create one new job in the 
private sector. 

Yet, the bill is presented to us when we 
are confronted with our most serious eco- 
nomic crisis in four decades. 

We have the first peacetime wage-price 
freeze in our history. We are constantly 
faced with what some have called the 
“twin sixes’—6-percent unemployment 
and 6-percent increase in inflation per 
annum. The growth in our gross national 
product has been alarmingly small and 
capital goods expenditures have hardly 
grown at all. All of this has been com- 
pounded by our serious adverse balance 
of trade and the accompanying crisis in 
the position of our dollar abroad. 

Iam sure all will agree that there is an 
urgent, if not crying, need to devise 
means to bring an early end to economic 
stagnation in our country, to curb infia- 
tion, and to reduce unemployment levels 
by putting idle capacity to work and by 
creating new capacity. 

But at the very time production is so 
badly needed to restore sound and vig- 
orous economic conditions, this bill would 
create fear and suspicion, friction and 
division in the business houses, plants, 
and factories of America. 

If this bill should become law, Mr. 
President, it would give license for a bu- 
reaucrat, clothed with all the power of 
the Federal Government, to come out of 
Washington and to walk into a business 
or labor union hiring hall and to dictate 
to the employer or the business agent 
whom he could employ and whom he 
could not employ. 

Mr. President, touching again on this 
arm of volunteer employees: Those peo- 
ple would have to eat, I suppose, even if 
they were volunteering their services. 
Somebody is going to be paying them, we 
can rest assured of that. They are not 
going to volunteer their services unless 
somebody is paying the way. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to allow this army of volunteer 
employees, with the indicia, the power, 
and the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind them, is something we 
ought not to do. What check would be 
made about their criminal background, 
if any? What check would be made 
about their fitness to work in a delicate 
position of this sort? What check would 
be made on their general ability? What 
check would be made on their bias or 
prejudice? 

If for no other reason than that it has 
this vicious provision, the bill should be 
defeated. f 

There is just one other step which 
could in any way be worse than the step 
I have just described, and that would be 
for one of those bureaucrats to go into 
a man’s home—his castle—and try to 
tell him whom he should have around 
his dining room table or his fireside. 

But this is not all. The bill could also 
punish first and prove the offense sub- 
sequently. It would permit a Federal 
judge—a single judge acting without a 
hearing and without any showing by the 
Government of irreparable injury—to is- 
sue a temporary restraining order 
against the respondent for an alleged 
unlawful employment practice. 

Mr. President, that would be an alter- 
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nate remedy they would have. That 
would be in addition to the remedy they 
have of sitting as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. In addition to that, if they could 
not move rapidly enough by that 
method, if they have too large a back- 
log of cases, mark my words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going to have the EEOC 
coming in here and saying, “With this 
mass of added work we have got, we do 
not need just 2,000 employees, we need 
4,000, 6,000, or 8,000.” Mark my words. 

Mr. President, with regard to the ad- 
visability of leaving all this power in the 
EEOC, or requiring it to go into Federal 
court to have the complaints adjudi- 
cated, I might remark that there are 398 
Federal district judges in the country, 
and by dividing this workload up among 
398 Federal judges, it would seem to me 
to be a better way of handling it than to 
have one Commission here in Washing- 
ton, with five board members, handle all 
of these complaints from all over the 
United States. 

But, in addition to the right to decide 
the matter itself, when it gets to it, and 
running ahead of the backlog of cases, it 
can go into the Federal court. This is an 
alternate and additional remedy that the 
EEOC would have—to get the Federal 
judge to issue a temporary restraining 
order against the respondent for an al- 
leged unlawful employment practice. We 
thus see a reversal of the age-old maxim 
that a man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty. 

All they have to do is to go into Federal 
court and have the judge issue a restrain- 
ing order preventing the employers from 
engaging in an alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice, without ever deciding"the 
matter. The order will be issued, and@ten 
they will wait until they have time to 
hear it, at the bottom of the docket, and 
all that time they would be restrained 
from doing what good business judgment 
required them to do. 

The temporary restraining order could 
be followed by a preliminary injunction. 
The preliminary injunction could require 
affirmative action on the part of the em- 
ployer, such as the reinstatement of 
former employees and the hiring of new 
employees with back pay. 

Under these provisions of the bill, it 
would be possible, Mr. President, for an 
American to be imprisoned if he dis- 
agreed with the order of a Federal judge, 
without the benefit of trial by jury. 

No wonder the powers sought under 
this bill have been compared with the 
English court of the star chamber. 

Frankly, I am somewhat surprised to 
see that some of the people who for many 
decades were subjected to the injustices 
of the injunctive process prior to the pas- 
sage of the Norris-La Guardia Act in 
1932 are among those who now come be- 
fore Congress and clamor for a return to 
the dark days of the past. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was enacted at the behest of labor to 
free labor from what was called “govern- 
ment by injunction.” 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 
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Mr. ERVIN. And the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act is still in force. 

Mr, ALLEN, Oh, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under its terms, a man 
who suffers a genuine wrong which only 
an injunction can prevent is denied the 
right to obtain an injunction to protect 
his rights and prevent that wrong, is he 
not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Notwithstanding that la- 
bor has sought and obtained for itself 
protection against government by in- 
junction, labor joins the organizations 
which have appointed themselves guard- 
ians of the minority race in demanding 
the passage of a bill which places every 
other person within the borders of the 
50 States, employing as many as 8 peo- 
ple, under the tyranny of government by 
injunction. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. It is rather 
inconsistent. 

Mr. ERVIN, It would seem that the 
freedoms which they would cherish for 
themselves, they would wish the other 
people to enjoy. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina for 
the point he has raised and commented 
upon. 

Samuel Gompers, the pioneer and tow- 
ering leader in the American labor move- 
ment, declared in 1911: 

Modern American Courts assume the right 
to issue injunctions interfering with the 
personal rights of men in exercising free 
speech, free press, peaceable assemblage, and 
in their personal relationship with each oth- 
er. The right of free speech, free press, peace- 
able assemblage are specifically guaranteed 
by the Constitution. They are the funda- 
mental safeguards of a free people, which 
neither a Court, king, nor cajolery should 
be permitted to destroy. The personal rela- 
tionship between man and man comes clear- 
ly within the jurisdiction of the law Courts 
and has no place in the Courts of equity 
unless on the assumption of the Court that 
man is property, an assumption repugnant to 
the sense of all civilized communities and 
specifically forbidden by the 13th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Our contention is that when an in- 
junction is issued in a labor dispute, ir- 
reparable injury is done to the parties in- 
volved and to the cause of labor, which no 
court can compute and no bond can in- 
demnify. 


Mr. President, I am sure there are few 
among us who will not say that perhaps 
the most shameful chapters of our judi- 
ciary history were written by judges in 
labor relations cases prior to the enact- 
ment of the Norris-La Guardia Act. In- 
deed, the susceptibility to abuse by judges 
of the injunctive process is clearly illus- 
trated by the example of the years prior 
to 1932 when judges, acting without 
juries, in an almost unbroken line of 
cases, used the injunction to frustrate 
the efforts of labor to secure fair wages 
and safe working conditions. 

It would be well for those representing 
labor who advocate S. 2515 to pause 
and ponder the wise words of Samuel 
Gompers and to thoroughly review the 
cases involving labor disputes prior to 
1932. 

Mr. President, this bill would provide 
a different type of injunction. It would 
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provide an injunction against the em- 
ployer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the proponents of the amendment has 
now expired, and the committee chair- 
man has all the remaining time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I appreciate the Chair’s 
indulgence, and I will conclude my re- 
marks on the bill at a later time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, first, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The remaining time 
before the vote that is fixed for 2 p.m. is 
all to be allocated by the manager of the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the vote is at a 
time certain—2 p.m. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct—under the order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my understand- 
ing that the time for the quorum call that 
started the proceedings was equally di- 
vided between the proponents of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There will be another 
quorum call shortly. I will not ask for 
equal division. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have no time to con- 
tribute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Following a state- 
ment, I will be happy to work out an 
equity of time if not many speakers de- 
mand time from the manager of the bill. 
In the meantime, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, one of the most vital 
provisions of S. 2515 is the part which 
would amend section 701 to broaden the 
jurisdictional coverage of title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to include State 
and local government employees. Be- 
sides including State and local govern- 
ment employees, S. 2515 also creates a 
special enforcement mechanism for 
handling complaints against State and 
local government units. 

At this time in our country’s history, 
it should be beyond question that the 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments are entitled to the same benefits 
and protections in equal employment as 
are employees in the private sector. In 
fact, the well-documented and wide- 
spread discrimination among State and 
local government employees is a shame- 
ful condition that should be eliminated 
wherever and whenever possible. 

In a report released in 1969 by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, “For All the 
People—By All the People,” that Com- 
mission concluded that: 
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* * * State and local governments have 
failed to fulfill their obligation to assure 
equal job opportunity * * * Not only do 
State and local governments consciously and 
overtly discriminate in hiring and pro- 
moting minority group members, but they 
do not foster positive programs to deal with 
discriminatory treatment on the job. 


The report's findings indicate that the 
existence of discrimination is perpet- 
uated by both institutional and overt 
discriminatory practices, and that past 
discriminatory practices are maintained 
through de facto segregated job ladders, 
invalid selection techniques, and stereo- 
type misconceptions by supervisors re- 
garding minority group capabilities. The 
study also indicates that employment 
discrimination in State and local govern- 
ments is more pervasive than in the pri- 
vate sector. 

In another report issued by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights in 1970, 
“Mexican-Americans and the adminis- 
tration of Justice in the southwest,” the 
Commission found that in the five South- 
western States with the highest concen- 
tration of Spanish-speaking Americans, 
their representation in the vital area of 
law enforcement was significantly dis- 
proportionate to their demographic dis- 
tribution. The report shows that in these 
five Southwestern States, Spanish- 
speaking Americans, who constitute ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the popula- 
tion account for only 5.2 percent of po- 
lice officers and 6.1 percent of civilian 
employees associated with law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts of these two reports 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
failure of State and local governmental 
agencies to accord equal employment op- 
portunities is particularly distressing in 
light of the importance that these agen- 
cies play in the daily lives of the average 
citizen. From local law enforcement to 
social services, each citizen in a commu- 
nity is in constant contact with many 
local agencies. The importance of equal 
opportunity in these agencies is, there- 
fore, self-evident. 

In our democratic society, participa- 
tory government is a cornerstone of good 
government, Discrimination by govern- 
ment, therefore, serves a doubly destruc- 
tive purpose. The exclusion of minorities 
from effective participation in the bu- 
reaucracy not only promotes ignorance 
of minority problems in that particular 
community but also creates mistrust, 
alienation, and all too often hostility 
toward the entire process of government. 
The public sector should lead the way in 
the fight to insure equal employment op- 
portunity for all in our society. 

The Federal Government's interest in 
State and local government operations 
cannot be underestimated. There are ap- 
proximately 10 million employees of State 
and local political subdivisions. The Fed- 
eral Government alone will distribute 
more than $43 billion of its tax revenues 
to these levels in the next year. 
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Mr. President, in order to understand 
the pervasive influence of the Federal 
Government on the State finances, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks a summary 
of expenditures from the current Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1973. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
clear that with the expenditure of such 
sums comes the responsibility of making 
sure that the distribution and use of the 
funds is without discrimination. The fail- 
ure to have adequate minority repre- 
sentation in those agencies of Govern- 
ment responsible for expending those 
funds is an element of this discrimina- 
tion. 

S. 2515 seeks to establish a fair and ef- 
fective means for bringing about this 
result, within the boundaries established 
by our Federal system. At present, the 
more than 10 million State and local 
government employees, constitute the 
largest class of persons exempt from the 
operation of Federal nondiscrimination 
laws. By amending the present section 
701 to include State and local govern- 
mental units within the definition of an 
“employer” under title VII, all employees 
of these units would have access to the 
remedies proposed in the bill. 

In addition to the moral issues raised, 
the Constitution is imperative in its pro- 
hibition of discrimination by State and 
local governments. The 14th amendment 
guarantees equal treatment of all citi- 
zens by States and their political sub- 
divisions, and the Supreme Court has 
reinforced this directive by holding that 
State action which denies equal protec- 
tion of the laws to any person is in viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment. It is thus 
clear that the guarantee of equal pro- 
tection must extend to discriminatory 
practices of State and local govern- 
ments, where such discrimination is 
based upon race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. 

Through use of the enabling clause of 
the 14th amendment, the promise of 
equal protection can become a reality. 
The last sentence of the 14th amendment 
enables Congress to enforce the amend- 
ment’s guarantees by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

The inclusion of State and local gov- 
ernment employees within the jurisdic- 
tion of title VII protections will fulfill the 
congressional duty to enact the “appro- 
priate legislation” to ensure that all citi- 
zens are treated equally in this country. 

S. 2515 provides a legislative program 
for fulfilling this duty through an exten- 
sion of coverage and a special procedure 
for enforcement. In those cases involving 
a respondent which is a “government, 
governmental agency, or political sub- 
division,” the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission is given the author- 
ity to attempt to secure voluntary com- 
pliance under its normal procedures, in- 
cluding deferral of the charge to the 
appropriate State fair employment prac- 
tice agency, if one exists. I might note 
at this point that at least 33 States have 
provisions in their antidiscrimination 
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laws that provide enforceable coverage to 
State and local government workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a list of such State laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Commission is unable to secure a con- 
ciliation agreement it shall refer the 
case to the Attorney General for further 
action, specifically for filing of a civil 
action against the respondent in the ap- 
propriate U.S. district court. This is the 
authority that was requested by the 
President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage on January 20 of this year. Further, 
the bill gives the aggrieved State or lo- 
cal government employee or employees 
the right to intervene in such civil ac- 
tions. By placing the full weight of the 
U.S. Attorney General and the authority 
of the US. district courts behind equal 
employment opportunity in State and 
local governments, the machinery has 
been provided to insure equal rights. In 
short, this special enforcement pro- 
cedure, when State and local govern- 
ments are respondents, provides the 
necessary power to achieve results with- 
out the needless friction that might be 
created by a Federal executive agency 
issuing orders to sovereign States and 
their localities. To underscore the im- 
portance of this provision in the bill, I 
would like to offer for inclusion in the 
record, a copy of a resolution from the 
International Association of Official 
Human Rights Agencies, endorsing the 
bill in its entirety. This organization is 
the group that represents the State 
agencies charged with administering 
State equal employment laws. 

The committee has gone to great 
lengths to create a fair and equitable 
enforcement program that is capable of 
achieving the desired results. We have 
done so with the conviction that such 
a program is essential to the viability 
of State and local governmental units. 
This conviction is based in large part 
on the very practical consideration that 
employment discrimination at the State 
and local government level refiects very 
unfavorably upon the ability of those 
governmental units to deal equitably in 
their contracts with those groups against 
whom they discriminate in employment. 
State and local government employees 
are in constant contact with the citizens 
in their jurisdiction. If they are to carry 
out their jobs with any success what- 
ever, public confidence in their impar- 
tiality is vital. This confidence cannot 
help but be shaken by the widespread 
existence of employment discrimination 
in the public sector. 

Added importance must be placed upon 
this latter point if revenue sharing and 
welfare reform are ever going to maxi- 
mize their potential. Under both pro- 
grams, State and local government em- 
ployes make many important policy and 
administrative decisions. If these deci- 
sions are to be responsive to the needs 
and desires of the people, it is essential 
that those making the decisions be truly 
representative of all segments of the 
population. Only if such representation 
prevails can we hope to inspire the con- 
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fidence in our governmental institutions 
vital to the success of revenue sharing 
and welfare reform. 

One other practical consideration 
bears noting. Whenever the State or lo- 
cality is engaging in activities also en- 
gaged in by private parties, the potential 
for labor strife is increased where en- 
forcement of antidiscrimination laws is 
available in the private sector but not 
available for similar employees in the 
public sector. 

This potential, with its concomitant 
effect upon interstate commerce, gives 
ample reason for imposition of Federal 
equal employment standards on State 
and local governmental units. In fact, 
just such an argument was persuasive to 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Maryland against Wirtz, regarding ex- 
tension of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to certain classes of public employees. 
The full impact of this case is to suggest 
that there are proper situations and 
proper means to impose Federal stand- 
ards upon State and local governments. 
I would suggest that the insurance of 
equal employment opportunity is just 
such a situation. The means employed by 
this bill authorize minimal contacts be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
and local governments; public employers 
will be able to hire whomever they please, 
so long as it is done in a nondiscrimina- 
tory manner. 

In summation, I believe that the 
moral, legal, and practical considerations 
have for some time demanded that State 
and local governmental units meet their 
responsibilities to insure equal employ- 
ment opportunity under the law. S. 2515 
is a means to that end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the items I have requested 
to have printed in the Recorp be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The material was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


EXHIBIT 1 


For ALL THE PEOPLE . .. By ALL THE PEO- 
PLE—A REPORT ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


(A report of the U.S, Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1969) 
FINDINGS 
Background of the problem 

1. In recent years State and local govern- 
ment employment has grown rapidly in total 
numbers, in the range of services provided, 
and in the occupational categories required 
to perform these services. Because they are 
relatively large institutions, have broad po- 
tential, and need a variety of talent, State 
and local governments can provide an impor- 
tant source of jobs for members of minority 
groups. 

2. State and local governments are the 
largest single group of employers in the 
United States for which no comprehensive 
information is available on the racial and 
ethnic composition of their work force. These 
governments also are the only large group of 
employers in the Nation whose racial employ- 
ment practices are almost entirely exempt 
from any Federal nondiscrimination require- 
ments. 


Extent òf equal opportunity 


3. Minority group members are denied 
equal access to State and local government 
jobs. 

(a) Negroes, in general, have better suc- 
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cess in obtaining jobs with central city gov- 
ernments than they do in State, county, or 
suburban jurisdictions and are more success- 
ful in obtaining jobs in the North than in 
the South. 

(b) Negroes are noticeably absent from 
managerial and professional jobs even in 
those jurisdictions where they are substan- 
tially employed in the aggregate. In only two 
central cities, out of a total of eight surveyed, 
did the overall number of black employees 
in white-collar jobs reflect the population 
patterns of the cities. 

(c) Access to white-collar jobs in some 
departments is more readily available to mi- 
nority group members than in others. Ne- 
groes are most likely to hold professional, 
managerial, and clerical jobs in financial ad- 
ministration and general control. 

(d) Negroes hold the large majority of 
laborer and general service worker jobs—jobs 
which are characterized by few entry skills, 
relatively low pay, and limited opportunity 
for advancement. 

(e) Spanish Americans hold a substantial 
number of State and local jobs in the Hous- 
ton area governments but hold proportion- 
ately fewer State and local jobs in the San 
Francisco-Oakland area governments. They 
have been more successful in obtaining high- 
er level jobs than Negroes but less successful 
than majority group members. 

(J) Oriental Americans are more success- 
ful in obtaining State and county jobs than 
central city jobs. Although the distribution 
of Oriental Americans in professional and 
clerical occupations is equal to or better than 
that of the majority group. Oriental Ameri- 
cans have not obtained full access to man- 
agerial positions. 


Barriers to equal opportunity 


4. State and local government employ- 
ment opportunities for minorities are re- 
stricted by overt discrimination in personnel 
actions and hiring decisions, a lack of posi- 
tive action by governments to redress the 
consequences of past discrimination, and dis- 
criminatory and biased treatment on the 
job. 

(a) A merit system of public personnel 
administration does not eliminate discrimi- 
nation against members of minorities. It 
proclaims objectively, but does not assure 
it. Discrimination occurs both in recruiting 
and in selection among final applicants. 

(b) Governments have undertaken few 
efforts to eliminate recruitment and selec- 
tion devices which are arbitrary, unrelated 
to job performance, and result in unequal 
treatment of minorities. Further, govern- 
ments have failed to undertake programs of 
positive action to recruit minority appli- 
cants and to help them overcome barriers 
created by current selection procedures. 

(c) Promotional opportunities are not 
made available to minorities on an equal 
basis by governments that rely on criteria 
unrelated to job performance and on dis- 
criminatory supervisory ratings. 

Barriers in police ahd fire departments 

5. Barriers to equal employment are greater 
in police and fire departments than in any 
other area of State and local government. 

(a) Negroes are not employed in signifi- 
cant numbers in police and fire departments. 

(1) Although 27 percent of all central city 
jobs surveyed are in police and fire depart- 
ments, only 7 percent of the black employees 
in central cities are policemen and firemen. 

(2) Fire departments in most of the cities 
surveyed employ even fewer uniformed per- 
sonnel than do the police departments. 

(3) Negro policemen and firemen hold al- 
most no positions in the officer ranks. 

(4) State police forces employ very few 
Negro policemen. Four of the States employed 
no Negro policemen in the metropolitan areas 
surveyed. 

(b) Spanish Americans are employed as 
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policemen and firemen on the average less 
than half as frequently as Anglos. 

(c) Police and fire departments have dis- 
couraged minority persons from joining their 
ranks by failure to recruit effectively and by 
permitting unequal treatment on the job 
including unequal promotional opportuni- 
ties, discriminatory job assignments, and 
harassment by fellow workers. Minority group 
hostility to police and fire departments also 
deters recruitment, and this has not been 
overcome by the departments. 


Impact of the Federal Government 


6. The Federal Government has established 
no effective Federal requirements for equal 
opportunity in State and local government 
employment, and no effective standards and 
guidelines for affirmative action to correct 
past discriminatory practices and increase 
opportunities for minority groups. The limit- 
ed efforts to do so have not been successful. 

(a) The nondiscrimination clause, includ- 
ed in the Federal merit standards since 1963, 
applies only to a small fraction of State and 
local government employment and has had 
no discernible effect in increasing employ- 
ment opportunities for minority groups in 
State and local government. Present enforce- 
ment of the clause provides neither effective 
protection, nor effective avenues of redress 
to members of minority groups who en- 
counter discrimination. The Office of State 
Merit Systems has provided no guidelines for 
State action either to eliminate discrimina- 
tion or to increase opportunities. 

(b) Federal housing agencies have made 
virtually no efforts to enforce the nondis- 
crimination clause included since the 1950's 
in their contracts with local public housing 
and urban renewal agencies. Neither have 
they assured that affirmative action has been 
taken to increase opportunities tor minori- 
ties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Action needed to achieve equality in State 
and local government employment 


A, Every State and local government should 
adopt and maintain a program of employ- 
ment equality adequate to fulfill its obliga- 
tion under the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment to assure— 

1. that current employment practices are 
nondiscriminatory; and 

2. that the continuing effects of past dis- 
criminatory practices are undone. 

This report has found that State and local 
government employment is pervaded by a 
wide range of discriminatory practices. These 
practices violate the requirements of the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment and accordingly must be eliminated. 
Unconstitutional practices include not only 
those which are purposefully discriminatory, 
but also those which have the effect of creat- 
ing or reinforcing barriers to equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Such barriers will persist 
until affirmative action is taken to overcome 
them. For this reason, a public employer can 
assure that its employment practices are non- 
discriminatory only if it maintains a compre- 
hensive, well-planned program of equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

The following are examples of discrimina- 
tory barriers to equality in public employ- 
ment which may arise in the absence of an 
effective program of employment equality. 
Evidence of the effects of many of these dis- 
criminatory barriers may be found in the 
pages of this report. 

a. Recruitment through schools or colleges 
with a predominantly non-minority makeup 
discriminates against minorities wherever 
comparable recruitment is not done at pre- 
dominantly minority institutions. 

b. Unless special precautions are taken, 
use of recruitment sources such as private 
employment agencies, informal community 
contacts, or other sources, may incorporate 
into the employer’s recruitment system the 
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discriminatory practices or prejudices of the 
sources used. 

c. Whenever a work force, or significant 
levels or components of it, is predominantly 
nonminority in makeup, recruitment prac- 
tices which rely upon employee “word-of- 
mouth” contact for new applicants may dis- 
criminatorily perpetuate the majority pre- 
dominance. 

d. Unless special precautions are taken, a 
past history of overt discrimination may con- 
tinue to deter minority applications for em- 
ployment or advancement, particularly with 
respect to positions which have not tradi- 
tionally been held by minority persons. Such 
a history also may signal to outside employ- 
ment sources that the employer does not wel- 
come minority referrals, at least for nontra- 
ditional positions. 

e. Unless special precautions are taken, 
harassment or unfair treatment by nonmi- 
nority supervisors or coworkers, or other dis- 
crimination not countenanced by the em- 
ployer, may discourage minority applications 
for employment or advancement. 

f. Where minority persons have less access 
than nonminority persons to informal net- 
works of employment information—such as 
through present employees or officials—re- 
lating to such matters as available openings, 
hiring procedure, or the basis for rejection or 
other action taken with respect to applica- 
tions, this may impede access of minorities to 
available opportunities. 

g. Since minority persons, competing for 
positions at the entry level or elsewhere in 
the work force, frequently may have limited 
education or job experience, the employer 
may unfairly penalize minority applicants 
wherever he imposes qualifications not 
likely to be by minority appli- 
cants and not substantially related to the 
needs of the job. 

h. Selection standards may be applied rea- 
sonably to nonminority applicants, but un- 
fair if extended on the same terms to mi- 
nority persons. For example, the level of 
academic achievement—such as the level of 
verbal skill—may be one measure of an ap- 
plicant’s native ability, but when applied on 
the same basis to a group whose schools af- 
ford a markedly inferior education, it may 
cease to be a fair and equal measure of 
ability. 

In the case of many State and local gov- 
ernments, such discriminatory barriers, or 
other discriminatory practices, have given 
rise to patterns of minority underutilization, 
including concentration of minority employ- 
ees at lower job levels. 

Such discriminatory patterns of minority 
underutilization themselves give rise to de- 
nial of the 14th amendment right to equal 
protection of the laws. Such patterns, for ex- 
ample, mean unequal enjoyment by minor- 
ities of those public funds which are paid as 
salaries to public employees. Also, since pub- 
lic employees shape the conduct of their gov- 
ernment, discriminatorily created underuti- 
lization of minorities in public employment 
weakens the ability of government to reflect 
equally the interests of all segments of the 
governed. Finally, as shown in this report, 
discriminatorily created patterns of minority 
underutilization tend to be self-reinforcing 
and self-perpetuating; for this reason such 
patterns themselves constitute vehicles of 
discrimination which must be corrected. 

Accordingly, whenever in public employ- 
ment discriminatorily created patterns per- 
sist, the Constitution requires that they be 
remedied by measures aimed at giving the 
work force the shape it presently would have 
were it not for such past discrimination. It 
should be recognized that such measures are 
not a “preference” but rather a restoration 
of equality; one can see inequality in such 
remedies only by being blind to the past in- 
justices which they cure. 

B. Though the programs of employment 
equality adopted by individual State and 
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local governments will vary widely with the 
particular needs and problems of each, all 
such programs should include the following 
three elements: 

1. An evaluation of employment practices 
and employee utilization patterns adequate 
to show the nature and extent of barriers 
to equal opportunity for minorities and of 
any discriminatory underutilization of 
minorities. 

The first step in the program of employ- 
ment equality is an assessment of needs and 
problems. This requires a thorough evalua- 
tion by the State or local government of the 
employment practices of each of its con- 
stituent agencies, to determine the effect of 
its practices on utilization of minorities. 
Though the principal aim is to identify bar- 
riers to equal opportunity, the evaluation 
also should make note, for continuation and 
strengthening, of those policies which have 
the positive effect of overcoming such bar- 
riers. 

In order to make this assessment, and to 
identify patterns of minority underutiliza- 
tion, the State or local government will 
need to gather and review comprehensive in- 
formation, by nonminority-minority classi- 
fication, on employee distribution among 
the various agency components, job levels 
and locations, as well as data on referrals, 
applications, acceptances, promotions, and 
other personnel action. 

This initial evaluation should culminate 
in a written analysis of discriminatory bar- 
riers to equal employment opportunity in 
the State or local government, as well as 
an analysis of any patterns of minority un- 
derutilization which have resulted from the 
operation of such discriminatory barriers. 

2. Preparation and implementation of a 
program of action which is calculated— 

(a) to eliminate or neutralize all dis- 
criminatory barriers to equal employment 
opportunity; and 

(b) to undo any patterns of minority un- 
derutilization which have been brought 
about by past discrimination. 

Having evaluated employment practices 
and assessed patterns of minority under- 
utilization, the next step is to formulate a 
program which will overcome barriers to 
equal employment opportunity and, in ad- 
dition, will bring about whatever changes 
in minority utilization are necessary to undo 
the effects of past discrimination. Where 
patterns of minority utilization are to be 
changed, the program should include spe- 
cific goals, or estimates, to be achieved within 
a specified period of time. 

Even in those cases where evaluation has 
disclosed that the present employment prac- 
tices of a government or of one of its com- 
ponent agencies fully overcome all barriers 
to equal employment opportunity and that 
no pattern of discriminatorily created un- 
derutilization of minorities is present, for- 
mulation of relevant practices into a pro- 
gram is still desirable in order to help as- 
sure that nondiscriminatory practices con- 
tinue to be followed. 

Affirmative programs should be developed 
in a form which makes clear the obligations 
of each component agency of the govern- 
ment. Programs should be put in writing 
and made available upon request to public 
employees, minority leaders, and others with 
a legitimate interest in the status of mi- 
norities in public employment. Staff respon- 
sibilities for implementing the program 
should be allocated clearly, and employees 
informed of the program and of their rights, 
duties, and obligations under it. 

The adoption of affirmative programs by 
State and local governments may be subject 
to limitations imposed by statute, State 
constitution, city charter, or the like, which 
inflexibly mandate that certain employ- 
ment policies be followed, Similar limita- 
tions may be created by the amount or terms 
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of budgetary allocations made to govern- 
ments or to their component agencies. 

Questions of the right or duty of indi- 
vidual public agencies or officials faced with 
such restrictions can be resolved only on 
@ case by case basis. However, inherent in 
the supremacy clause of the Constitution is 
the requirement that State and local gov- 
ernments must alter any laws, regulations, 
or practices which stand in the way of 
achieving the equality in public employ- 
ment which is required by the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment. 

There follows a sampling of the kind of 
actions which State and local governments 
will need to include in programs of em- 
ployment equality. Use to some degree of 
most of these techniques will be necessary 
to assure that all barriers to equal employ- 
ment opportunity are eliminated. In addi- 
tion, public employers with discriminatorily 
created patterns of employee utilization 
should use the techniques to a degree suf- 
ficient to undo the effects of past discrimi- 
nation. 

Recruitment 


a. Maintain consistent continuing com- 
munication with the State employment serv- 
ice and schools, colleges, community agen- 
cies, community leaders, minority organiza- 
tions, publications, and other sources afford- 
ing contact with potential minority appli- 
cants in the job area. 

b. Thoroughly and continually inform 
sources affording contact with potential 
minority applicants about current openings, 
about the employer’s recruiting and selec- 
tion procedures and about the positions (to- 
egther with personnel cpecifiactions) for 
which applications may be made. 

c. Inform all applicant sources, both gen- 
erally and each time a specific request for 
referral is made, that minority applicants 
are welcome and that discrimination in re- 
ferrals will not be tolerated. 

d. Fully inform each applicant of the basis 
for all action taken on his or her application. 
Supply in detail the basis for rejection, in- 
cluding evaluation of tests and interviews. 
Suggest to rejected minority applicants pos- 
sible methods for remedying disqualifying 
factors. 

e. Make data on minority employment 
status available on request to employees, to 
minority leaders in the job area, and to 
others with a legitimate interest in non- 
discrimination by the employer. 

f. Invite minority persons to visit State 
and local government facilities; explain em- 
ployment opportunities and the equal op- 
portunity program in effect. 

g. Have minority persons among those who 
deal with persons applying for employment, 
with clientele, or with other members of the 
public, in order to communicate the fact of 
minority equal opportunity. 

h. Coordinate the employment and place- 
ment activities of the various components 
of the State or local government, at least for 
the purpose of facilitating minority applica- 
tions or requests for transfer. To the same 
end, maintain minority applications or 
transfer requests on an active basis for a 
substantial period of time. 

i. Participate in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, New Careers, other Federal job train- 
ing or employment programs, or similar 
State or local programs. In connection with 
such programs, or otherwise, make a par- 
ticular effort to structure work in a way 
which gives rise to jobs which are suitable 
for minority persons who are available for 
employment. 

j. Independent of outside training pro- 
grams, institute on-the-job training or 
work-study plans, in which persons are em- 
ployed part-time while studying or other- 
wise seeking to satisfy employment require- 
ments; this may include summertime em- 
ployment for persons in school, 

k. Solicit. cooperation of academic and 
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vocational schools to establish curricula 
which will provide minority candidates with 
the skills and education necessary to fulfill 
manpower requirements. 

Selection 

a. Take steps to assure that tests used for 
the purpose of selecting or placing appli- 
cants are demonstrated to be valid in fore- 
casting the job performance of minority ap- 
plicants. 

b. Pending validation, discontinue or 
modify the use of tests, minimum academic 
achievement, or other criterla which screen 
out a disproportionate number of minority 
applicants. 

c. Do not in all cases gives preference to 
nonminority applicants on the basis of 
higher performanco on tests or other hiring 
criteria, as long as it is apparent that com- 
peting minority applicants, especially where 
they have waiting list seniority, are qualified 
to do the job. 

d. Where tests are used, employ them as 
a guide to placement rather than as the 
determinant of whether an applicant is to 
be hired. 

e. Make increased use of tests comprised 
of a sampling of work to be performed on 
the job. 

f. Make increased use of the probationary 
period, affording an opportunity for on-the- 
job training and enabling the applicant's 
ability to be judged on the basis of job 
performance. 


Placement and Promotion 


a. Make available to minority applicants 
and to present minority employees a com- 
plete description of positions for which they 
may be eligible to apply. 

b. In the initial placement of said newly 
hired employees, wherever possible place 
minority employees in positions or areas with 
low minority representation. 

c. Broaden job experience and facilitate 
transfers of minority employees by creating 
a system of temporary work experience 
assignments in other positions or areas of 
work. Such a system may include temporary 
assignment between jurisdictions, such as a 
suburban-inner-city interchange. 

d. Individually appraise the promotion 
potential and training needs of minority em- 
ployees, and take action necessary to permit 
advancement. 

e. Announce all position openings on a 
basis which brings them to the attention of 
minority employees and makes clear that 
minority persons are eligible and encouraged 
to apply. 

Discipline 

a. Formulate disciplinary standards and 
procedures in writing, and distribute them to 
all employees. 

b. In case of proposed disciplinary action, 
inform the employee of the infraction alleged 
and afford an opportunity for rebuttal. If the 
rebuttal is deemed unsatisfactory, clearly 
state the reasons why. 

Facilities 

Assure that facilities, including all work- 
related facilities and those used in employer- 
sponsored recreational or similar activities, 
are not subject to segregated use, whether by 
official policy or by employee practice. 

3. A continuing review of employment 
practices and of the status of minority per- 
sons in employment. 

This third step of the program responds to 
the need for a continuing review of employ- 
ment practices—particularly those related to 
the affirmative program—and of their effect 
upon minority persons. Such a review re- 
quires the regular collection and evaluation 
of data on employee distribution and person- 
nel actions, such as that described under 
paragraph 1, above. 

These data afford an important measure of 
the effectiveness of steps taken to overcome 
barriers to minority employment, by showing 
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the actual impact of employment practices on 
minorities; the data may indicate points at 
which changes are needed in the affirmative 
program to make it more effective. Similarly, 
where patterns of minority under-utilization 
which arose from past discrimination are be- 
ing corrected, such comparative nonminority- 
minority data show the extent to which re- 
quired changes in minority utilization are in 
fact being made. 

Like the affirmative program itself, current 
data on minority employment should be 
made available to persons and groups with a 
legitimate interest in the status of minorities 
in public employment. 

The following are illustrations of the steps 
necessary for an effective continuing review 
by State and local governments of their em- 
ployment practices and of the status of mi- 
norities in employment. 

a. Maintain records containing for the pe- 
riod covered, and indicating nonminority- 
minority classifications and the positions in- 
volved, complete data on inquiries, applica- 
tions, acceptance, rejections, promotions, ter- 
minations, and other personnel actions, as 
well as data as of the end of the period, by 
nonminority-minority classification, on em- 
ployee distribution within the work force. 

b. Maintain for a reasonable period of time, 
with nonminority-minority classification, a 
file on each applicant (including those listed 
on a civil service register) adequate to docu- 
ment the specific grounds for rejection or 
passing over of the applicant. 

c. Maintain a record, with nonminority- 
minority classification, of applicants by job 
source, to facilitate review of the impact of 
each source upon minority utilization. 

d. Where there are a substantial number of 
separate components within the State or local 
government, make periodic inspection and 
review of employment practices and minority 
status in the various component agencies. 

e. Regularly interview minority employees 


upon termination to determine whether dis- 
criminatory acts or policies played a role in 
the termination. 


II. Methods of enforcement and assistance 
by the Federal Government to advance 
equality in employment in State and local 
government 


A. Congress should amend Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (1) by eliminat- 
ing the exemption of State and local govern- 
ment from the coverage of Title VII and (2) 
by conferring on the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission the power to issue 
cease and desist orders to correct violations 
of Title VII. 

(1) Eliminating the exemption of State 
and local governments from the coverage of 
Title VII. 

The present exemption of State and local 
governments from the nondiscrimination re- 
quirements of Title VII is anomalous since 
it precludes effective action against discrimi- 
nation in the one type of employment—pub- 
lic employment where nondiscrimination 
clearly is mandated by the Constitution. 

It is true that even without the proposed 
amendment, indviduals have the right under 
the Constitution and Federal statutes to ob- 
tain judicial relief against discrimination in 
public employment. Experience in such areas 
as votng discrimination and school segre- 
gation, however, has shown that it is both 
unjust and unwise to impose upon individ- 
ual victims the entire burden of correcting 
widespread noncompliance with constitu- 
tional obligations. To do so makes compliance 
depend upon the determination and finan- 
cial ability of the victim to wage a time- 
consuming and expensive lawsuit and his. 
success in obtaining the evidence necessary 
to sustain the charge. The fact that the vic- 
tims often are impoverished members of mi- 
nority groups who are ignorant of their 
rights makes such a remedy even more un- 
suitable. Even with willing litigants, private 
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lawsuits are an ineffcient mode of effecting 
widespread compliance. Enforcement efforts 
are not coordinated so as to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness but are instead governed 
by random suits in which the identity of the 
defendant and the nature of the relief sought 
are determined by a litigant whose main 
concern is redress of his particular grievance. 

As amended. Title VII would provide a 
means of attacking employment descrimina- 
tion in State and local governments since 
it provides an administrative agency (the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion) with authority to receive complaints 
of unlawful employment practices and to 
conciliate such complaints, and authorizes 
the Attorney General to bring suit whenever 
be believes that a person or persons are en- 
gaged in a pattern or practice of resistance 
to the rights secured by the Title. The Title 
also provides assistance to individual com- 
plaints in providing for court-appointed at- 
torneys and the suspension of normal court 
costs. 

(2) Conferring on the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission the power to 
issue cease and desist orders to correct 
violations of Title VII. 

EEOC's present lack of power to compel 
corrective action severely handicaps its 
ability to obtain voluntary compliance, for 
the employer knows that EEOC can do 
nothing if he refuses to agree to its recom- 
mendations and that only aggrieved persons 
and the Attorney General may sue to com- 
pel compliance. Many of the cases in which 
EEOC has found probable cause to believe 
discrimination was practiced have not been 
successfully conciliated under the present 
law. 

The experiences of State fair employment 
practice agencies shows that adequate en- 
forcement machinery is indispensable to an 
effective equal employment opportunity 
law. Of the States presently having fair em- 
ployment practice laws, the vast majority 
give the State commission administering the 
law power to issue cease and desist orders. 
Giving EEOC similar power would enhance 
its conciliation role by strengthening its 
bargaining power and make it a far more 
effective agent in ensuring equal employment 
opportunity. 

B. The President should seek and Con- 

should enact legislation authorizing 
the withholding of Federal funds from any 
State or local public agency that discrimi- 
nates against any employee or applicant for 
employment who is or would be compensated 
in any part by, or involved in administering 
the program or activity assisted by, the 
Federal funds. 

The receipt of Federal grant-in-aid funds 
and the accompanying responsibility for 
implementing the Federal program supported 
by the funds engender numerous job op- 
portunities with the recipient State and local 
agencies. The obligations of the Federal 
Government with respect to discriminatory 
actions by these recipients are based on the 
Due Process Clause of the fifth amendment 
which prohibits governmental support or in- 
volvement in discriminatory activities. Its 
involvement in grant programs as financier, 
prescriber of standards, and supervisor of 
execution imposes a duty on the Federal 
Government to ensure that there is no dis- 
crimination in the job opportunities pro- 
vided by the funds. 

The only Federal iaw directly dealing with 
discrimination by recipients of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, prohibits employment discrimi- 
nation only in those programs in which the 
provision of employment is a primary objec- 
tive, Accordingly, the recipients of funds 
under a large number of grant programs are 
not presently subject to nondiscriminatory 
employment requirements. 

Responsibility for determining whether 
discrimination exists could be vested in the 
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agency administering the grant program, as 
in Title VI. Alternative, this responsibility 
could be given to the Federal agency with 
greatest expertise in the area of employment 
discrimination, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. If, as previously rec- 
ommended, Title VII is amended to include 
State and local governments and to provide 
the EEOC with power to issue cease and 
desist orders, the agency also would be em- 
powered to direct that Federal funds be with- 
held in those cases in which the respondent , 
is a recipient of such funds. 

Congress also might provide that in those 
instances where EEOC finds discriminatory 
employment practices by such a recipient it 
must give the administering Federal agency 
a period of time to ensure correction of the 
practices before the funds are withheld. 

C. Pending congressional action on Rec- 
ommendation II B, the President should (1) 
direct the Attorney General to review each 
grant-in-aid statute under which Federal 
financial assistance is rendered to determine 
whether the statute gives the agency dis- 
cretion to require an affirmative program of 
nondiscrimination in employment by recip- 
ients of funds under the program; and (2) 
require all Federal agencies administering 
statutes affording such discretion to impose 
such a requirement as a condition of assist- 
ance. In the event the Attorney General 
determines that under a particular statute 
the agency does not have the discretion to 
impose such a requirement, he should advise 
the President whether he has power to direct 
the agency to do so, If the Attorney General 
advises the President that he lacks such 
power in a particular case. the President 
should seek appropriate legislation to amend 
the statute. 

As stated in the comment to Recommenda- 
tion II-B, the Constitution forbids the ex- 
tension of Federal grant-in-aid funds to 
recipients who discriminate in their em- 
ployment practices. If Congress has neither 
expressly forbidden such discrimination by 
recipients in a grant program nor given the 
Federal agency administering the program 
discretion to impose such a condition, the 
Attorney General should determine whether 
the President, in fulfilling his constitutional 
duty to “take Care that the Laws be faith- 
fully executed . . . ," has the power and 
obligation to independently impose such a 
requirement. 


MEXICAN AMERICANS AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE IN THE SOUTHWEST: A REPORT 
OF THE U.S, COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Marcu 1970 


THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTs, 
Washington, D.C., March 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sms: The Commission on Civil Rights pre- 
sents this report to you pursuant to Public 
Law 85-315 as amended. 

Under authority vested in this Commission 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended, 
we have appraised allegations that American 
citizens of Mexican descent in five South- 
western States are being denied equal pro- 
tection of the law in the administration of 
justice. We have found, through extensive 
field investigations during 1967 and 1968, 
three State Advisory Committee meetings in 
1968, and a Commission hearing in 1968, all 
in that section of the country, that there is 
widespread evidence that equal protection 
of the law in the administration of justice 
is being withheld from Mexican Americans. 

Our investigations reveal that Mexican 
American citizens are subject to unduly harsh 
treatment by law enforcement officers that 
they are often arrested on insumcient 
grounds, receive physical and verbal abuse, 
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and penalties which are disproportionately 
severe. We have found them to be deprived of 
proper use of bail and of adequate representa- 
tion by counsel. They are substantially un- 
derrepresented on grand and petit juries and 
excluded from full participation in law en- 
forcement agencies, especially in supervisory 
positions. 

Our research has disclosed that the in- 
ability to communicate between Spanish- 
speaking American citizens and English- 
speaking officials has complicated the prob- 
lem of administering justice equitably. 

We urge your consideration of the facts 
presented and of the recommendations for 
corrective action in order to assure that all 
citizens enjoy equal protection as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. THEODORE M. HESBURGH, CSC, 
Chairman. 
STEPHEN, HORN, 
Vice Chairman. 
FRANKIE M, FREEMAN, 
Hector P. GarcIa, M.D.* 
MAURICE B. MITCHELL, 
ROBERT S. RANKIN, 
Howarp A. GLICKSTEIN, 
Staff Director. 


PREFACE 


The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights un- 
dertook this study against a background of 
written complaints and allegations at Com- 
mission hearings and at meetings of the 
Commission’s State Adviosry Committees 
that Mexican Americans +! in the Southwest * 
were being subjected to discrimination by 
agencies of law enforcement and in the ad- 
ministration of justice" The alleged dis- 
crimination included physical and verbal 
abuse and harassment by law enforcement 
officers; exclusion from grand and petit 


juries; improper and discriminatory use of 
bail; lack of and inadequate representation 
by counsel; and employment of dispropor- 


tionately low numbers of Mexican Americans 
in law enforcement agencies—particularly in 
higher ranking positions. 

The objective of this Commission study 
was to determine what, if any, factual basis 
existed for these allegations. In the course 
of the study, Commission staff attorneys con- 
ducted field investigations beginning in the 
latter part of 1967 and continuing in 1968, 
in which they interviewed approximately 
450 persons in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. Persons interviewed 
included law enforcement officers, probation 
officers, prosecuting attorneys, judges, public 
defenders, attorneys in private practice, 
leaders of Mexican American organizations, 
and private citizens. Two State Advisory 
Committee meetings were held in 1968 in 
New Mexico specifically to gather informa- 
tion for this study. At these meetings 46 
persons, including law enforcement officers, 
attorneys, and private citizens made state- 
ments and were questioned by Committee 
members and staff. A similar State Advisory 
Committee meeting was held in California 
in August 1968, at which 21 persons ap- 
peared, 

At a Commission hearing held in San 
Antonio, Texas, in December 1968, which 
dealt exclusively with the problems of Mex- 
ican Americans, sworn testimony was re- 
ceived from 17 witnesses, including private 
citizens, law enforcement officers, and at- 
torneys, concerning the administration of 
justice. 

The resources of the Commission did not 
permit a comprehensive survey in response 
to allegations of exclusion of Mexican Ameri- 
cans from juries. The Commission, however, 
contracted with the California Rural Legal 
Assistance, Inc. (CRLA), for a study of serv- 
ice by Mexican Americans on grand juries 
in selected California counties. The CRLA 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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report, which is printed as an appendix to 
this report, is summarized in the text. 

A questionnaire was mailed to 793 law en- 
forcement agencies in the five States, includ- 
ing nine State agencies, 168 county sheriffs’ 
offices, and 616 municipal police departments 
seeking information regarding procedures for 
recruitment and selection of officers, the ex- 
tent to which Mexican Americans were em- 
ployed, policies on officer assignment and 
training, procedures for dealing with com- 
plaints against officers, as well as informa- 
tion on police-community relations. The 
counties selected were those having a mini- 
mum of 10 percent Spanish surnamed popu- 
lation and the municipalities selected were 
municipalities within these counties having 
a minimum total population of 3,000. A total 
of 331 questionnaires was returned to the 
Commission, of which 280 contained suffi- 
cient information for tabulation. 


INTRODUCTION 
Some vital statistics 


The Mexican Americans living in the 
five States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas constitute the largest 
minority group in that part of the United 
States.‘ In 1960 there were three and one- 
half million Spanish surname persons in 
those five States, and the current estimate is 
four million. The largest concentrations of 
Mexican Americans are in California and 
Texas, whose Spanish surname populations 
in 1960 were 1,426,358 and 1,417,810 respec- 
tively. Each of the five States has a substan- 
tial Spanish surname population, ranging 
from 9 percent in Colorado to more than 28 
percent in New Mexico.’ 

Mexican Americans share with most other 
ethnic and racial minorities the twin prob- 
lems of discrimination and poverty. Although 
this report concentrates on discrimination 
based on ethnic origin many of the problems 
discussed—including equal accesss to bail 
and counsel—are closely related to the wide- 
spread incidence of poverty among Mexican 
Americans. More than one-half (52 percent) 
of the rural Spanish surname families of the 
Southwest and not quite one-third (31 per- 
cent) of Spanish surname families living in 
urban areas had less than $3,000 incomes in 
1959.* Like other low-income groups, Mexican 
Americans are overrepresented in unskilled 
occupations? and have a high incidence of 
unemployment.* Their educational attain- 
ment falls substantially below that of both 
other whites and nonwhites in the South- 
west. 

The poverty of Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest cannot be attributed to their re- 
cent immigrant status. About 85 percent of 
the persons of Spanish surname in the five 
Southwestern States were born in the United 
States and more than half were native-born 
of native parents. The Mexican American 
population has grown rapidly in recent years 
and it is a younger group, on the average, 
than the Anglo population.” 

Mexican Americans are becoming increas- 
ingly urbanized. In 1960, 79 percent of the 
Spanish surname population lived in cities." 
Racial discrimination and economic segrega- 
tion restrict them in large numbers to iden- 
tifiable neighborhoods, frequently referred to 
as “barrios”, within these cities.” 

This bare statistical outline suggests the 
social context in which Mexican Americans 
encounter the problems in the administra- 
tion of justice which are discussed in this 
report. 

A capsule history 

A brief historical background of the Mexi- 
can American group is helpful in under- 
standing the basis for its separate ethnic 
identity within the American “melting 
pot.” 3 

The Spanish heritage of the Southwest is 
older than the American Union. The culture 
was Spanish and the land a Spanish colony 
until Mexico gained independence in 1821. As 
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early as 1538, the Spanish had set up a print- 
ing press in Mexico City. By 1551, they had 
established a university in Mexico City. By 
1609, the Spanish had left a series of mis- 
sions along the California coast, established 
Santa Fe, and ranged as far north as Kansas. 

There was little cohesion among the 
Spanish colonies of North America, Royal 
power was represented by the Viceroy in 
Mexico City. Spaniards seldom brought wives 
or families to the New World. In contrast to 
the British, who usually emigrated as fami- 
lies, or even as communities, the Spaniards 
married Indian women. Thus they created & 
fusion of races known as the mestizo, the 
ethnic wellspring of the Mexican American. 

Not until the 19th century, and then only 
in Texas, was there any appreciable settle- 
ment by immigrants from the United States 
in territory under Mexican sovereignty. The 
newly independent Mexican Government 
Offered grants of farm and grazing land to 
encourage American settlers. Yet by 1834 the 
English-speaking population of Texas prob- 
ably did not exceed 18,000 persons. 

The Mexicans encouraged the Anglo- 
Americans to settle in the Southwest. When 
the first Anglo arrived, the Mexican taught 
him to survive in the desert, to irrigate and 
cultivate the land, to raise cattle, to use the 
horse, the lariat, and the western saddle. He 
gave him a new vocabulary—bronco, stam- 
pede, arroyo, mesa, savvy, cowboy. He gave 
him an architecture suited to the climate 
and the land. 

The very immigration of Americans into 
Texas which the Mexican encouraged was 
their undoing. As the American population 
grew, so did problems between the Mexican 
and American Governments, A new Mexican 
Constitution of 1835 swept away many local 
rights; the Americans joined by some Mex- 
icans revolted and proclaimed the Republic 
of Texas. In 1845, Texas became the 28th 
State of the United States. Mexico regarded 
the admission of Texas to the Union as a 
hostile act and the two Nations went to war. 
Hostilities ended following the occupation of 
Mexico City in 1847 with the treaty of Guad- 
alupe-Hidalgo in 1848. Except for the terri- 
tory later acquired through The Gadsden 
Purchase of 1853, all Mexican territory north 
of the Rio Grande was ceded to the United 
States. This embraced all or parts of the 
present States of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Texas. and California. 

Mexican citizens living in the area were 
given the choice of returning to Mexico under 
no penalty or tax, or of remaining and be- 
coming American citizens automatically after 
1 year following the ratification of the treaty. 
Property rights were to be respected and 
protected during the interim period and all 
rights of citizenship were conferred upon 
those who elected to stay. 

The majority of Mexicans north of the Rio 
Grande chose American citizenship, even 
though Mexico offered resettlement and 
land grants. Constitutional guarantees of 
their rights as United States citizens, con- 
tinuing political instability in Mexico, and a 


'300-year history of settlement in the territory 


ceded to the United States by Mexico were 
factors affecting the decision. 

Soon after the Mexican War the people of 
the United States swept westward to the Pa- 
cific. The growth of cattle and cotton empires 
in Texas and the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia brought Anglo-Saxons into the South- 
west at such a rate that the Mexican Amer- 
icans were soon outnumbered. Only New 
Mexico maintained a majority of Mexican 
Americans for years after becoming a United 
States territory. The slower pace of American 
settlement in New Mexico has been attrib- 
uted, in part, to the extraordinary hostility 
of Indian tribes there and to the fact that 
New Mexico contained few apparent eco- 
nomic opportunities. The few Anglos who set- 
tled in the territory generally stayed in the 
urban areas in the southern half, intermar- 
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ried at the upper economic levels, and made a 
pleasant and profitable accommodation with 
the Mexican Americans. 

In Texas, however, hostility toward Mexi- 
cans, born of the war for Texas independence 
and the Mexican War, continued. The entire 
area between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
was the scene of lawlessness and countless 
border raids by Mexicans, and Texans alike. 
An imported slave culture influenced Anglo 
attitudes. Although Mexicans were not con- 
sidered in as low a category as Negroes, they 
were regarded as racialy inferior to Anglo- 
Americans. 

To California, meantime, came Anglo- 
Saxon banking, land, and business practices 
which were foreign to traditional Spanish 
ways. Ancient land titles dating from the 
16th century were difficult to validate, and 
the American system of land taxation, which 
Was on an assessed value of the land rather 
than the value of the produce of the land, 
all but stripped the original Californians of 
their lands. Drought and the mining industry 
helped to destroy the great rancho cattle em- 
pires, and by the 1860's, five-sixths of the 
land in southern California was reported to 
be delinquent in tax payments. More than 40 
percent of the land owned by the once 
wealthy and influential Mexican families 
went for as little as 25 cents an acre. With 
the decline of economic influence, Mexican 
American political power waned. 

After 1930 more than 750,000 persons emi- 
grated from Mexico to the Southwestern 
States.“ Two principal reasons are cited for 
this movement. One is the political insta- 
bility of Mexico during the 1910-1920 revolu- 
tion. During this period, many thousands 
came over as refugees. The second is the fact 
that there has never been an immigration 
quota system for Mexico. As economic op- 
portunity waxed in the United States, or 
waned in Mexico, traffic would flow across 
the border. The rise of cotton cultivation in 
Texas, the growth of mining in Arizona and 
agriculture in Colorado, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of the citrus and vegetable indus- 
tries in California—all these created enor- 
mouse demands for cheap labor which the 
Anglo population could not or would not 
supply. 

Manpower shortages in two World Wars 
redoubled these demands. Mexican immi- 
grant laborers became the principal work 
force for California agriculture. Essentially 
migrant, they increasingly returned at sea- 
son's end to Los Angeles, making it their 
home base. The same pattern developed in 
Texas, with El Paso and San Antonio serving 
as winter homes for migratory workers. 

The cotton boom spread into Arizona dur- 
ing World War I, drawing substantial num- 
bers of Mexicans to that State. When the 
demand dropped after 1918, some of the 
workers returned to Mexico. But a consider- 
able number stayed to work in copper mines. 
By 1930, Mexican Americans represented 25 
percent of Arizona’s population. 

The displacement of Anglo tenant farm 
workers by cheaper Mexican immigrant labor 
fed prejudices in Texas, Mexican American 
children often were sent to separate schools 
and discrimination was widely practiced. 
Violence against Mexican citizens and Mexi- 
can Americans became so widespread that, 
in 1922, the Secretary of State warned the 
Governor of Texas that action would have 
to be taken to protect Mexicans. 

The Mexican American population was ex- 
tremely hard hit by the nationwide depres- 
sion of the 1930's. Traditionally ill-paid, with 
little or no financial reserves, a large num- 
ber were on relief. Some welfare agencies, 
notably in the Los Angeles area, forcibly 
repatriated Mexicans to get them off relief 
rolls. Labor unrest was common and there 
were serveral instances of strikes by Mexican 
American agricultural workers in southern 
California. The use of violence to break up 
strikes and inhibit union activity was not 
uncommon. 
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The problems of the depression years were 
not the exclusive burden of the Mexican 
Americans. Mexican Americans undoubtedly 
did, to some degree, share in the benefits 
of the labor and welfare programs of the 
thirties such as TVA, CCC, and AAA; the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Social Security 
Act, and the Wagner Labor Act; and the ma- 
jor advances in farm and housing legislation. 

At the same time, the Mexican Americans 
were not singled out for special benefits or 
attention during this period. One reason may 
have been the absence of political organiza- 
tions and politically active leaders among the 
Mexican Americans; another, the almost total 
concentration of the Mexican American pop- 
ulation in the Southwestern States. 

As the depression eased, some improve- 
ments began to appear. In New Mexico, 
efforts were made to better schools and health 
services. On a lesser scale, similar advances 
were begun in California, Arizona, and Colo- 
rado. 

Texas lagged behind, however. Educational 
and health levels for Mexican Americans in 
Texas were the lowest in the Southwest. As 
late as 1943, the Mexican Government re- 
fused to permit Mexican laborers to work 
in Texas because of discriminatory practices 
against Mexican nationals and Americans of 
Mexican ancestry. This led the Governor to 
establish a Good Neighbor Commission; the 
State legislature also adopted a resolution 
which, without naming Mexican Americans, 
recognized them as Caucasians and entitled 
them to enjoyment of “‘white-only” public 
accommodations." 

Mexican American relations with the ma- 
jority community were jarred in that same 
year by the notorious “zoot suit” riots which 
occurred in June in Los Angeles. Anglo 
sailors claimed to have been attacked by a 
gang of Mexican American youths dressed in 
a foppish style of the time which affected 
heavily padded shoulders, wide lapels, and 
pegged pants—so-called “zoot” suits. In re- 
taliation for the alleged attack, about 200 
sailors, later joined by other servicemen and 
by civilians, roamed the streets, attacking 
Mexican Americans, 

On June 13, 1943 a special committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Earl Warren recom- 
mended that all participants be punished, 
whether zoot suiters or military; that the 
community be made safe for all, regardless 
of race; that no group be allowed to act as 
vigilantes; and that the large number of 
Mexican American youths arrested created 
a distorted picture, since juvenile delin- 
quency was lower in that group than any 
other group in the community. The commit- 
tee also recommended that racial and eth- 
nic data be deleted from arrest information, 
that the press show more cooperation, that 
law enforcement agencies provide special 
training for officers dealing with minority 
groups, that recreational facilities in minor- 
ity areas be increased, and that discrimina- 
tion in public facilities be abolished. 

World War II had a multiple impact on 
Mexican Americans. Thousands of Mexican 
American men in military service were ex- 
posed to attitudes, mores, and ways of life 
which differed from those of the Southwest. 
After the war the G.I. bill offered Mexican 
American veterans educational training op- 
portunities which they otherwise would not 
have received. 

The period since the end of World War II 
has also seen the growth of political aware- 
ness and participation by Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Such organizations as the Political As- 
sociation of Spanish Organizations (PASO) 
in Texas; the Mexican American Political 
Association (MAPA) in California; and var- 
ious branches of the National G.I. Forum 
(Mexican American veterans organization) 
have successfully promoted the candidacy of 
Mexican Americans in Texas, California, and 
New Mexico. 

Although these political movements have 
contributed to progress in obtaining equal 
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opportunity for Mexican Americans, a num- 
ber of major issues remain unresolved. 
Among these is the ever-present problem of 
Mexican American relations with law en- 
forcement agencies, which constitutes the 
basis for this report. 


FOOTNOTES 


*No longer member of the Commission. 

i The term “Mexican American” refers to 
persons living in the United States who are 
themselves of Mexican origin or whose par- 
ents or more remote ancestors came to the 
United States from Mexico or whose anteced- 
ents resided in those parts of the South- 
western United States which were once part 
of the Mexican Nation. This is the most com- 
mon designation used in the Southwestern 
States. Others are “Spanish American,” 
“Latin,” and “Latin American.” 

The term “Spanish surnamed or surname” 
is used in this report where material is from 
a secondary source which uses this term or is 
based on the 1960 Census of Population of the 
United States which used this term to desig- 
nate persons with Spanish surnames. In the 
Southwestern States, the vast bulk of this 
group is Mexican American. 

The term “Anglo” is used in this report, as 
it is in the Southwest, to refer to white per- 
sons who are not Mexican American or mem- 
bers of another Spanish surnamed group. The 
term has no derogatory connotations as used 
in the Southwest or in this report. 

* Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas. 

3 Section 104(a)(2) and (3) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, (71 Stat. 634), as 
amended, provide: 

“Sec. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

“(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or in the admin- 
istration of justice; 

“(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to denials 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, or in the administration of 
justice... .” 

Prior reports of the Commission dealing 
with the administration of justice include 
Justice, Vol. 5, 1961 Statutory Report; Civil 
Rights; Interim Report of the U.S, Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights (1963) and Law Enforce- 
ment: A Report on Equal Protection in the 
South (1965). Reports of the Commission’s 
State Advisory Committees which deal with 
this subject include: Report on California: 
Police-Minority Group Relations, 1936; 
Police-Community Relations in Peoria, 
Illinois (1966); The Administration of Jus- 
tice in Starr County, Texas (1967) ; Employ- 
ment, Administration of Justice, and Health 
Services in Memphis-Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee (1967) ; Civil Rights in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia (1967). 

*In 1960, the combined population of those 
five States was 11.8 percent Spanish surname 
and 7.1 percent Negro. U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Subject Reports. Persons of Spanish Sur- 
name. Final Report PC(2)-1B (1963) [here- 
inafter cited as Persons of Spanish surname]. 

5 The distribution of Spanish surname per- 
sons within the five Southwestern States is 
shown by the following table: 


SPANISH SURNAME POPULATION—5S SOUTHWESTERN 
STATES 1960 


Total 
State 
population 


Percent 
Spanish 
surname 


Spanish 
surname 
population 


- 15,717, 204 


194, 356 
157, 173 


Source: Persons of Spanish surname. 
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*U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Economic Re- 
search Service, Agricultural Economic Report 
No. 112, Low Income Families in the Spanish 
Surname Population of the Southwest p. 
10-11 (1967). The average income level of the 
Spanish surname population in 1959 was 
higher than that of non-whites in the five 
Southwestern States. Particularly in New 
Mexico and Arizona, where there are large 
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concentrations of Indians, median non-white 
incomes were considerably below those of 
persons of Spanish surname. Nevertheless, 
average incomes for Spanish surname fell 
appreciably below that of the total white 
population and this pattern was general 
throughout the Southwest. The income pat- 
tern is illustrated by the following table 
taken from the U.S. Census of 1960: 


PERCENTAGE OF SPANISH SURNAMED, WHITE NONSPANISH AND NONWHITE FAMILIES WITH INCOME LESS THAN 
$1,000 AND $10,000 OR MORE IN 5 SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


Spanish surname 


Arizona 
California.. 
Colorado. 
New Mexii 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1960 S 
istics of Selected Ethnic Groups in 5 Southwestern States.'’ Table 


7 In 1960, 76 percent of Mexican American 
males were manual workers, compared to 54 
percent of employed white males. Computa- 
tions from 1960 census data in Heller: Mezi- 
can American Youth: Forgotten Youth at 
the Crossroads (1966), p. 12. 

8In 1960, the unemployment rate for Mexi- 
can American urban males was 8.5 compared 
to 4.5 for Anglo-Americans. Fogel: Mezican 
Americans in Southwest Labor Markets, p. 
20 (U.C.L.A. Mexican American Study Proj- 
ect, Advance Report No. 10, 1967). 

In 1960, the median number of school 
years completed was 8.1 years for Mexican 
Americans over 14 compared to 12.0 years for 
Anglos and 9.7 for nonwhites in the South- 
west. Grebler: The Schooling Gap: Signs of 
Progress (U.C.L.A. Mexican American Study 
Project Report No. 7, 1967). 

10 The median age of Mexican Americans in 
the Southwest in 1960 was 20, while the me- 
dian age of Anglo-Americans was 30, Heller, 
supra at 27. 

n Agricultural Economic Report No. 112, 
supra n. 3. 

12 See, generally, Moore and Mittelbach: 
Residential Sergregation in the Urban South- 
west (U.C.L.A. Mexican American Study Proj- 
ect, Advance Report No. 4, 1966). This report 
shows that although residential segregation 
of Mexican Americans is less severe than of 


White non-Spanish 
surname 


Under 
$1,000 


Nonwhite 


$10,000 
or over 


$10,000 
or over 


Less than 


$10,000 
$1,000 


and over 


applemantary Reports, Series PC(S1)~55. ‘Population Character- 


Negroes, it is quite prevalent in southwestern 
cities. 

18 See generally, Maisel: They All Chose 
America 172-184 (1957); Morison and Com- 
mager: The Growth of the American Re- 
public v. 1., 13-37, 578-597 (1942); McWil- 
liams: North From Mexico, 26, 49-50 (1948); 
McWilliams: Brothers Under the Skin, 119- 
121; Perrigo: (rev. ed. 1951) Our Spanish 
Southwest, chs. III & IV (1960). 

"U.S. Bureau of Census, Historical Statis- 
tics of The United States, Colonial Times To 
1957, Wash., D.C, (1960) Series C88—114. 

*U.S. Bureau of Census, Abstract of the 
Fifteenth Census of the United States, 84 
(1933). 

1 State of Texas House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No, 105, approved May 6, 1943. 


PARTICIPATION BY MEXICAN AMERICANS IN Law 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
IMPORTANCE OF PARTICIPATION 

In the course of this study, the opinion was 
voiced that fear and distrust of Mexican 
Americans toward law enforcement agencies 
could be reduced by increasing the number 
of Mexican American law enforcement offi- 
cers. For example, a Mexican American pro- 
bation officer who had been a policeman in 
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Phoenix for 6 years, stated that more Mexi- 
can American police officers were needed in 
that city. He thought police teams could 
operate more effectively in Mexican Ameri- 
can neighborhoods if at least one of the 
members was a Mexican American. The Mex- 
ican American officer, he believed, could put 
Mexican American citizens at ease, serve as 
an on-the-spot interpreter when necessary, 
and thus defuse tense police-citizen encoun- 
ters and avoid miscarriages of justice. 

The director of public safety for the city 
of Las Cruces, New Mexico, a Mexican Amer- 
ican, stressed the importance of placing Mex- 
ican American law enforcement personnel 
at many levels of responsibility to secure the 
trust and confidence of the Mexican Amer- 
ican community. He pointed out that in Al- 
buquerque, no Mexican American law en- 
Yorcement officer held a high ranking or pol- 
icy-making position. In the same city the 
Spanish-speaking community continuously 
complained of police misconduct. By way of 
contrast he pointed to another large city in 
New Mexico where Mexican Americans held 
positions as police lieutenants and captains. 
Here police-community relations were ex- 
cellent because the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, represented at all levels within the 
police department, was convinced that it 
would receive fair treatment from the police? 

Extent of participation—In order to ob- 
tain information of the employment of Mex- 
ican Americans in law enforcement agencies, 
the Commission included questions on em- 
ployment statistics in the questionnaire sent 
in October 1968 to 793 law enforcement agen- 
cles. These included 616 police departments, 
168 county sheriffs, and nine State agencies 
in Texas, Arizona, California, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. The communities represented by 
these agencies ranged in size from less than 
10,000 population up to and including met- 
ropolitan areas of more than 500,000 per- 
sons. The larger cities included Phoenix and 
Tucson, in Arizona; Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisca, San Diego, Oakland, and Sacramento, 
in California; Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo, in Colorado; Albuquerque and Santa 
Fe, in New Mexico; Dallas, Houston, Ft. 
Worth, San Antonio, El Paso, and Austin, in 
Texas, Responses were received from 280 law 
enforcement agencies—about 35 percent of 
the recipients. There were 243 responses from 
police departments, 32 from sheriffs’ offices, 
and six from State law enforcement agencies, 


POLICE EMPLOYEES—UNIFORMED, PLAINCLOTHES, AND CIVILIAN 


Uniformed 


Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Mexican 


Position Total American 


Patrolman 
Detective... 
Sergeant... 
Lieutenant... 
Captain 


1, 001 


a A IPESE FONE EEE 


Chief inspector. 
ief.. 


Unclassified__..............- 


a PEPESE 1,247 


Plainclothes 


Civilian employees 


Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Mexican 


American Total 


Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Mexican 
American 


“Total Mexican À 


c 
Total Mexican American police emp 


Total MA employees 


Percent MA’s overall total 


23, 944 R Se ieaS raia teense 


5.2 2, 398 224 


Note: Cumulative statistics obtained from answers to Commission October 1968 questionnaires. 


POLICE DEPARTMENTS 

Total employment in 243 police depart- 
ments—uniformed, plainclothes, and civil- 
ian—was 34,717. Of this number, 1,989 or 
5.7 percent, were Mexican American. This 
contrasts with the Mexican American pro- 
portion of the five-State region’s popula- 


tion—11.8 percent.* There were found to be 
23,944 uniformed officers, of whom 1,247 or 
5.2 percent were Mexican American, Of the 
uniformed policemen, 10,648, or 45 percent, 
had never been on duty with a Mexican 
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American officer at any time in their police 
careers. 

Among plainclothes officers, 244 or 9.3 per- 
cent were Mexican American out of a total 
of 2,398. Of the 8,375 civilian employees, 
Mexican Americans totaled 518, or 6.11 per- 
cent. 
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Significant variations appeared in the ex- 
tent to which Mexican Americans were em- 
ployed by police departments. In some cities 
the Mexican American proportion of the po- 
lice force approached the Mexican American 
proportion of the population. For example, 
in a Texas city with a Mexican American 
population of about 40 percent, 165 of the 
623 uniformed police officers, or 26.5 percent, 
were Mexican Americans, and 40 of the 131 
plainclothesmen [30 percent] were Mexican 
American, In a large city in New Mexico, with 
a 28 percent Mexican American population, 
about 20 percent of the uniformed policemen 
and 31 percent of the plainclothesmen were 
Mexican Americans. 

Other cities—and these were in the large 
majority—had significantly poorer records. 
In a large Texas city which estimated its 
Mexican American population at 7 percent 
of the whole, less than 3 percent of the uni- 
formed policemen and only 2 percent of the 
plainclothesmen were Mexican American. A 
large Colorado city with an approximate 30 
percent Mexican American population had a 
uniformed police force that was 13.4 percent 
Mexican American. 

Ethnic breakdowns were not received from 
the police departments of either Los Angeles 
or San Francisco—the two largest cities in 
California. The Los Angeles Chief of Police 
sent a letter to the Commission’s Acting Staff 
Director in October 1968, in which he stated 
that much of the requested information was 
unavailable in his office, and that the as- 
sembling of what information he did have 
would require excessive man-hours. He fur- 
ther indicated that if the Commission would 
send a staff member to Los Angeles, a repre- 
sentative from his community relations office 
would assist him in gathering some of the 
information, According to the Los Angeles 
Human Relations Bureau, total employment 
in the Los Angeles Police Department for 
1968 was 5,937 persons. The bureau was un- 
able to provide any ethnic breakdown of this 
total, stating that employment statistics by 
race and ethnic origin were no longer kept 
by the police department.‘ An official Los 
Angeles publiction for fiscal year 1967-68 in- 
dicates that there were 1,844 new appoint- 
ments to the police department during that 
year, of whom 153, or 8.3 percent were Mexi- 
can Americans.’ The 1960 census indicates 
that 10.5 percent of Los Angeles’ population 
is Mexican American. 

The Human Rights Commission of San 
Francisco informed the Commission that as 
of May 31, 1968, there was a total of 2,240 
police department employees in San Fran- 
cisco, of whom 33—slightly over 1.4 percent— 
were Spanish surnamed, There were 1,722 
uniformed policemen, of whom 22—slightly 
under 1.3 percent—were Spanish surnamed.* 
Seven percent of San Francisco’s population 
is Mexican American, according to the 1960 
census.” In May 1967, the Commission held 
& public hearing in the Bay Area cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland, A staff report pre- 
pared in connection with that hearing con- 
cluded that: 

“In the Bay Area, Spanish Americans are 
underrepresented in local governmental em- 
ployment as well as in Federal employment. 
. .. Of 1,722 uniformed policemen, only 22 
are Spanish-speaking, of whom 19 are police- 
men-entrants. [There are 1,253 persons in 
the police-entrants’ category.]” 8 According to 
1967 figures collected by the Commission for 
its study of patterns of minority group em- 
ployment in State and local government, in 
Oakland, which had a Spanish surnamed 
population in 1960 of 6.8 percent, only 0.6 
percent of the uniformed police were Mexi- 
can American.? 

In another large California city, where 
Mexicans constituted an estimated 10 per- 
cent of the population, only 23 of the 700 
uniformed officers, or 3.3 percent, and only 
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two of the 123 plainclothes officers, or 1.6 per- 
cent, were Mexican American. In another 
large city in California, the Mexican Ameri- 
can percentage was 15 percent of the total 
population. Of this city’s 370 uniformed 
policemen, 14, or 3.8 percent and of its 79 
plainclothes investigators, four, or 5 percent, 
were Mexican American. 

A number of inquiries in the questionnaire 
related to recruitment and selection prac- 
tices. The first question asked was whether 
the agencies had established qualifications 
for appointment. Of tht 277 agencies which 
responded, 274 answered affirmatively. The 
requirements of only 164 agencies, however, 
were in printed form and available to the 
public. 

A majority of the responding agencies re- 
quired that as a condition of employment 
Officers live in the jurisdiction. Of 271 agen- 
cies responding to a question regarding mini- 
mum educational requirements for initial 
appointment, 193 required high school grad- 
uation. The great majority of agencies stated 
that applicants were required to take physi- 
cal, written, and oral examinations. 

More than 40 percent of the responses 
listed failure to pass written examinations 
as the primary reason for disqualification of 
Mexican American applicants. Nearly 30 per- 
cent listed failure to meet physical require- 
ments,” 25 percent reported failure to meet 
educational requirements, almost 25 percent 
listed inadequate character references, and 
about 17 percent mentioned lack of facility 
with the English language as the primary 
reason for disqualification. 

There were 56 agencies which stated that 
no Mexican American applicants had applied 
in the previous 3 years; 157 responded that 
from 1 to 10 percent of their applicants had 
been Mexican Americans. These 213 responses 
constituted almost 80 percent of the 271 
responses to this question." The question- 
naire asked the agencies for their views as 
to the reason why relatively few applica- 
tions had been received from Mexican 
Americans. Inability to meet the educational 
requirements was the most frequent re- 
sponse. Of the 271 respondents, 193 indicated 
that a high school degree was required for 
police applicants. The second most im- 
portant factor was the existence of written 
examinations. The third factor, cited in al- 
most as many responses as the second, was 
an unfavorable impression of police work 
by Mexican Americans. 

This last factor frequently was cited dur- 
ing the Commission's field investigations. 
Rev. John Luce and Rev. Charles White 
stated that Mexican Americans in Los An- 
geles were reluctant to become policemen 
for fear of being regarded with disfavor by 
other Mexican Americans. The main reason 
for this fear, they said, is that Mexican 
Americans do not trust the Los Angeles police 
and are convinced that the police do not 
trust them. Most of the Mexican American 
police officers in Los Angeles, they said, are 
looked upon as “sell-outs” and are often de- 
scribed as having become anglicized in their 
attitudes and practices.’* 

Similarly, a Spanish surnamed police offi- 
cer in Denver, referring to the attitude of 
the Mexican American community toward 
any Mexican American police applicant, 
stated: “He is considered to be a defector.” 13 
The officer's superior, an Anglo division chief, 
supported this view, saying: “A stigma at- 
taches to a minority individual when he 
becomes a member of a police department.” 1 
According to an official of the community 
action program in Roswell, New Mexico, 
Mexican American community leaders there 
are unwilling to furnish names of potential 
Mexican American applicants to the police 
chief because the leaders are apprehensive of 
subsequent criticism and abuse by the Mexi- 
can American community." 

Community leaders in each of the five 
States suggested that special efforts must be 
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made to attract qualified Mexican Americans 
into law enforcement work. A majority of the 
departments, however, have no recruitment 
program, much less programs designed to at- 
tract Mexican American and other minority 
applicants. Of the 272 agencies responding 
to the question as to whether the agency had 
a recruitment program, 162 stated that they 
had none, and 177 said they had made no 
special efforts to recruit Mexican American 
applicants during the past 2 years. 

Queried as to which methods the agency 
utilized to inform the Mexican American 
community of its desire to receive applica- 
tions, 56 out of 141 agencies responding, or 
40 percent, indicated that they had made 
announcements which were distributed by 
Mexican American community organizations. 
Only nine agencies, however, indicated that 
they had arranged for the publication of such 
information in local Spanish language news- 
papers; only 16 had made arrangements for 
such announcements to be broadcast over 
local Spanish language radio and television 
stations; and only two had printed such an- 
nouncements in Spanish and had had them 
distributed in the Mexican American com- 
munities. 

The larger cities have the poorest records. 
Of the 141 responses, 17 came from cities with 
populations of 250,000 to 500,000. Of these 17, 
only one stated that it had made an an- 
nouncement in a Spanish language news- 
paper or on a Spanish language radio or tele- 
vision station. 

SHERI§FS 

Twenty-seven of the 32 responses from 
county sheriffs furnished statistics concern- 
ing their law enforcement personnel by eth- 
nic category. Eleven came from Texas, seven 
from California, four from New Mexico, three 
from Colorado, and two from Arizona. In 
these 27 counties the sheriffs and their depu- 
ties and other law enforcement personnel 
totalled 5,251. Of this number 292, or 6.5 
percent, were Mexican American,'* 

In several counties in Texas the Mexican 
American proportion of the deputies in the 
sheriff’s office equaled or exceeded the Mexi- 
can American proportion of the county’s pop- 
ulation. Thirty-seven out of 39 sheriffs’ depu- 
ties in Webb County [Laredo] Texas—where 
Mexican Americans constitute 77 percent of 
the population—and 36 out of 73 in El Paso 
County [49 percent Mexican American] were 
Mexican Americans. In both of these coun- 
ties, the sheriffs also were Mexican Ameri- 
cans, In Bernalillo County, New Mexico— 
where Albuquerque is located—15 of the 27 
sheriff's deputies were Mexican Americans. 

These are exceptions to the rule, however. 
Commission staff members received infor- 
mation that a relatively low number of Mexi- 
can Americans were employed as law enforce- 
ment personnel by sheriffs in the majority of 
areas visited. 

For example, in both of the two largest 
cities in Arizona, the sheriffs had only token 
numbers of Mexican Americans on their 
staffs." One Mexican American attorney in 
Texas pointed out that there were few Mexi- 
can American deputy sheriffs in many of the 
counties located in the Rio Grande Valley, 
where Mexican Americans constitute a sig- 
nificant portion or even a majority of the 
population.” 

A Texas county where the population ex- 
ceeds 22,000, of which Mexican Americans 
constitute about 25 percent, had no Mexican 
American deputies on the sheriff’s staff, ac- 
cording to a community leader.” The sheriff's 
response to the questionnaire confirmed this 
statement. A similar situation existed in 
Reeves County, Texas [population approxi- 
mately 14,000], where the population is about 
50 percent Mexican American. According to a 
prominent community leader in Pecos, the 
county seat of Reeves County, there had not 
been a Mexican American deputy sheriff for 
many years.“ Similarly in Culberson County, 
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Texas, where 45 percent of the population is 
Mexican American, the sheriff had no Mexi- 
can Americans on his staff.™ 


STATE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Six State law enforcement agencies re- 
sponded to the Commission questionnaire— 
two from California and one from each of the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The response of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety indicated that 28 of its 1,740 
uniformed and plainclothes officers were 
Mexican Americans—1.6 percent of the total 
officer force—in sharp contrast to the Mexi- 
can American proportion of the State’s popu- 
lation [14.8 percent]. 

Testifying at the Commission’s San An- 
tonio hearing, Col. Wilson Speir, director of 
the Texas Department of Public Safety, re- 
ported that there were no Mexican Americans 
among the 62 Texas Rangers in his depart- 
ment. He said that there were 38 Mexican 
American patrolmen and two Mexican Amer- 
icans on the intelligence staff. In response 
to the Commission's questionnaire, the total 
number of patrolmen was given as 1,432, of 
whom only 26 were Mexican Americans— 
1.8 percent. At the hearing, in response to 
Commissioner Hector Garcia’s questioning, 
Colonel Speir admitted that he arrived at 
the figure 38 by classifying uniformed officers 
serving in the drivers’ license service and the 
motor vehicle inspection service as “patrol- 
men,” 

At the hearing Speir testified: “We have 
had in past year a captain of the Texas Rang- 
ers that was a Mexican American, Captain 
Gonzales, one of the most famous of all 
Ranger captains, who is now retired after 30 
years of service.” ** In response to a question 
by Commissioner Garcia, himself a Texan, 
about the spelling of this former Ranger’s 
last name, Speir responded “G-o-n-z-a- 
u-l-l-e-s.". When Commisioner Garcia ex- 


pressed the view that this man was never 
considered to be a Mexican American by 
the statewide Mexican American community, 


Speir responded that he was considered to be 
a Mexican American by the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety.> 

The name of the former Ranger captain 
actually was spelled “G-o-n-z-a-u-l-l-a-s."" 
In a newspaper account of an interview with 
Gonzaullas, [which took place the day after 
the hearing], who had retired in 1951 after 
30 years’ service with the Texas Rangers, he is 
reported to have stated that his father was 
of Spanish-Portuguese descent, that his 
mother was of German descent, and that he 
considered himself to be an American. He also 
was reported to have said that he could never 
recall a Mexican American holding a high 
rank in the Texas Rangers during his 30 years 
service although he did know of one regular 
Mexican American Ranger.” 

The California Highway Patrol listed an 
overall total of 5,010 uniformed officers, in- 
cluding 4,364 State traffic officers. It failed to 
indicate whether any of these uniformed per- 
sonnel were Mexican American. Its covering 
letter accompanying its response stated in 
part: 

“Under State law, race, descent, or ethnic 
group affiliation has no bearing on securing 
employment with this Department”, Simi- 
larly, the California Department of Justice, 
which returned the Commission’s question- 
naire unanswered, stated in a letter that it 
had two law enforcement bureaus within the 
department—the bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation and investigation with 33 special 
agents, and the bureau of narcotics enforce- 
ment with approximately 100 peace officers. 
It did not indicate how many were Mexican 
American, stating only that there were a 
“substantial number” of Mexican Americans 
in each of these bureaus. 

The Colorado State Patrol response indi- 
cated that it had 418 uniformed officers of 
whom 350 were patrolmen. All of the 12 Mex- 
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ican Americans were patrolmen and they 
constituted slightly more than 2.8 percent of 
the total 418. 

The New Mexico State Police response 
showed 248 law enforcement personnel. Sixty- 
one of the 229 uniformed officers and 13 of 
the 19 plainclothesmen were Mexican Amer- 
ican, Thus, Mexican Americans constituted 
74 of the 248 personnel—or nearly 30 per- 
cent of the law enforcement officers in the 
agency. The statistics from this one agency 
compare favorably with the 1960 Population 
Census for New Mexico which indicates that 
ican Americans were patrolmen and they 
28.3 percent of its total population is Mexican 
American. 

SUMMARY 


Public officials and private citizens, in- 
cluding judges, lawyers, probation officers, 
all expressed the belief that the fear and 
distrust which many Mexican Americans feel 
toward law enforcement agencies could be 
significantly dispelled by increasing the num- 
ber of Mexican American law enforcement 
Officers at all levels of authority. 

The majority of the law enforcement 
agencies responding to a Commission ques- 
tionnaire stated that they had made no 
special efforts to recruit Mexican American 
applicants in the past 2 years. Many of these 
agencies indicated that the prerequisite of a 
high school degree, the existence of written 
tests, and the high physical fitness require- 
ments were major deterrents against appli- 
cation by Mexican Americans and the reason 
why many of those who did apply failed to 
qualify. While this may, in part, account for 
the low number of Mexican American appli- 
cants, the failure to establish specially de- 
signed minority recruitment programs and to 
utilize Spanish language advertising media 
such as newspapers, radio, and television to 
publicize such programs undoubtedly con- 
tributes significantly to the fact that so few 
Mexican Americans apply for police jobs. 


PARTICIPATION 


Recommendation 1—Affirmative recruitment 
program 

The Commission recommends that State 
and local law enforcement agencies establish: 

(a) affirmative recruitment programs speci- 
ally designed to increase the number of Mex- 
ican American law enforcement personnel; 

(b) training programs to increase the 
ability of Mexican Americans and other 
minority persons employed by law enforce- 
ment agencies to obtain promotions to super- 
visory positions. 


Justification 


Additional Mexican American officers can 
contribute significantly in reducing the pres- 
ent feeling of apprehension and distrust 
which generally pervades the Mexican Amer- 
ican community toward law enforcement 
agencies. Such officers often can serve as on- 
the-spot interpreters and thus ease tense 
situations even, in some instances, preventing 
miscarriages of justice which result from mis- 
understandings. 

In the report of the Kerner Commission a 
reference is made to the Crime Commission 
Police Task Force's finding that Negro police- 
men help provide insight into ghetto prob- 
lems; often can provide advance informa- 
tion in anticipation of tensions and griev- 
ances that might lead to disorders; and are 
particularly effective in bringing disorders 
under control once they do break out. The 
Kerner Commission’s report continued by 
pointing out that more Negro police officers 
were needed at all levels and ranks, and rec- 
ommended that police departments intensify 
their efforts to recruit more Negroes, review 
their promotion policies to ensure that Negro 
officers are afforded equitable promotion op- 
portunities, and ascertain that Negro officers 
are assigned on a fully integrated basis visible 
to the Negro community.” These finding and 
recommendations by the Kerner Commission 
support the Commission’s recommendation 
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for efforts to increase the number of Mexican 
American law enforcement officers at all 
levels of authority. In its recent report on 
State and local employment, the Commis- 
sion discussed in detail the component ele- 
ments of a successful affirmative action pro- 
gram. That discussion may be useful to agen- 
cies seeking to implement this recommenda- 
tion.” 

We recognize that in some cases police de- 
partments will have difficulty recruiting 
members of minority groups. The recent re- 
port of the Commission on equal employment 
opportunity in State and local government, 
indicated that. . . “The tension, suspicion, 
and hostility which exists between the Negro 
community and the police department are 
obstacles to the recruitment of black police- 
men,” # 

Nevertheless, those departments that have 
made an effort to reverse their image in the 
minority communities and who have used 
special recruiting efforts designed to attract 
minority communities and who have used 
success.** The Commission believes that simi- 
lar efforts especially designed to attract Mexi- 
can American applicants will have a similar 
effect in increasing the number of Mexican 
American law enforcement personnel. 

Recruitment of more Mexican Americans 
by law enforcement agencies would not af- 
fect the agencies’ policies unless Mexican 
Americans also have opportunities to be 
promoted to supervisory positions. If they 
are not qualified for promotion because of 
lack of education or training, agencies should 
provide them with opportunities to make up 
for such deficiencies. Such programs should 
offer training both to recruits and to present 
law enforcement officers desirous of advanc- 
ing to supervisory positions. Federal funds 
under LEAA are available for this purpose.” 


Recommendation 2—Qualifications 


Law enforcement agencies should review 
their qualifications for appointment and 
eliminate those which may not be job-re- 
lated and which may tend to discriminate 
against Mexican American applicants. 


Justification 


Both Federal and private industry officials 
have informed the Commission in the past 
that many job requirements have little or 
no relationship to the actual work to be per- 
formed. For example, many private com- 
panies have abolished some of their applica- 
tion requirements, since they have deter- 
mined that they had little or no bearing on 
actual job requirements of new employees 
was readily attainable through on-the-job 
training. If such techniques can be utilized 
to train semi-skilled and skilled technicians, 
the Commission believes that similar tech- 
niques can be developed and employed to 
properly train Mexican American law en- 
forcement applicants. 

In its report For All the People, the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights has pointed out the 
difficulty that many police applicants en- 
counter in taking lengthy written intelli- 
gence tests. Furthermore, the validity of 
such tests has not been proven and at least 
one police department in a major city— 
Detroit—is now using a general intelligence 
test, which takes only 12 minutes to com- 
plete, in contrast to the former 214 hour in- 
telligence test. 

Age, weight, height and vision require- 
ments are invariably more stringent for po- 
lice applicants than elsewhere in State or 
local government employment, However, 
when police departments have made special 
efforts to recruit minorities they have seen 
fit to make many of these requirements more 
flexible. For example, in an effort to recruit 
more Negro officers, Detroit has recently lib- 
eralized its age, height, and vision require- 
ments.™ Other large cities have reduced their 
height requirement from 5’9*’ to 5’7’’, in re- 
sponse to pressure from their Spanish-speak- 
ing communities.* 

The elimination of lengthy written tests 
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and the substitution of shorter, more mean- 
ingful job-related tests, together with the 
relaxation of certain physical qualifications, 
can result in the ultimate hiring of greater 
numbers of Mexican American applicants. 


Recommendation 3—Judges 


The President of the United States and 
the Governors of the five Southwestern 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas should use their powers to 
appoint qualified Mexican American attor- 
neys to the Federal and State courts. 


Justification 


The Commission is aware that, with the 
exception of Colorado, virtually all of the 
State judges and justices are elected. How- 
ever, deaths, resignations, and retirements do 
afford Governors some opportunity for ju- 
dicial appointments, and the Commission 
urges them to use their appointive powers 
to increase the number of Mexican American 
judges. 

Recommendation 4—Department of Justice 


The Department of Justice, including the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, should take 
affirmative action under its continuing equal 
employment opportunity program both to 
hire additional Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest and particularly to train and pro- 
mote their present Southwestern Mexican 
American employees into supervisory and 
professional level positions. The Civil Service 
Commission should review and evaluate the 
equal employment opportunity of the De- 
partment of Justice to ensure that this pro- 
gram will: 
... provide the maximum feasible opportu- 
nity to employees to enhance their skills so 
they may perform at their highest potential 
and advance in accordance with their abili- 
ties; . 


Justification 
The employment statistics furnished the 


Commission on Civil Rights by the Depart- 
ment of Justice clearly show the disparity 
that exists in the middle and higher grades 
categories, which include supervisors, law- 
yers, and other professional personnel. Vir- 
tually no Spanish surnamed employees are 
found in any of these categories. 

Robert E. Hampton, Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
stated on August 8, 1969: 

Despite significant gains in overall employ- 
ment of minority group persons in the Fed- 
eral service, too many of our minority em- 
ployees are concentrated at the lower grade 
levels, victims of inadequate education and 
discrimination... . 

On this same date, August 8, 1969, Presi- 
dent Nixon issued Executive Order 11478, 
which restated the long standing Federal 
Government policy of equal employment op- 
portunity, pointing out that each depart- 
ment and agency had the duty and responsi- 
bility of establishing and maintaining affirm- 
ative action programs designed to achieve the 
goals of equal employment opportunity, In 
this same Executive order, the President or- 
dered the Civil Service Commission to provide 
leadership and guidance in the operations of 
such programs, and to review and evaluate 
such programs periodically to determine their 
effectiveness. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Staff interview. 

1 Albuquerque T. at 193-94. 

+See introduction, p. x. 

‘Telephone interview with Charles Sierra, 
Advisor to the Director, Los Angeles Human 
Relations Bureau, June 4, 1969. 

š Los Angeles City Personnel Department— 
Fair Employment Practices Survey, 1967-68. 

ë Telephone interview with Jack Casford, 
Human Relations Analyst, San Francisco 
Human Rights Commission, June 4, 1969. 
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7San Francisco has a number of Filipinos 
and persons from Central and South America 
the majority of whom have Spanish sur- 
names, Id. 

$ Hearing before the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, San Francisco, Calif., May 1-3, 
1967, and Oakland, Calif., May 4-6, 1967, at 
823. 

* U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. For ALL 
the People ... By ALL the People, A Report 
on Equal Opportunity in State and Local 
Government Employment. (1969) [herein- 
after cited as For ALL the People] at 25. 

10 On Aug. 17, 1968, the Commission's Cali- 
fornia State Advisory Committee held a meet- 
ing on administration of justice problems in 
Los Angeles. One of the Committee members, 
Daniel L. Fernandez, questioned city council- 
man Thomas Bradley about the physical re- 
quirements for police recruits and what could 
be done to make them less restrictive. Coun- 
cilman Bradley responded: 

“The Civil Service Commission establishes 
the standards, but they take directions from 
the police department, For a long time Chief 
Parker was unwilling to drop the minimum 
height from five-ten down to five-nine, and 
finally down to five-eight. This was a long 
and agonizing fight that went on. Now, I 
have not seen that the officers... were handi- 
capped by the fact that their height was re- 
duced. There was a time when they have— 
I’ve forgotten the exact number of teeth, but 
the question was asked one time, “What are 
they going to do, bite people?” 

Councilman Bradley further pointed out 
that at one time the police department re- 
quired that a recruit have a four-inch chest 
expansion, and that one almost had to be a 
good athlete to meet this standard. He con- 
cluded his comments on physical require- 
ments by observing, “I think the reduction 
in the height from five-eight to five-seven 
would not impair the ability of the officer to 
do his job. They don't need muscle and mas- 
siveness so much as they need tact.” Los 
Angeles T. at 106-08. 

u Twenty-four responses showed applica- 
tions from Mexican Americans amounted to 
between 11 to 25 percent of the total; 12 re- 
sponses indicated that Mexican American 
applicants constituted between 26 to 50 per- 
cent of the total; 10 responses indicated that 
the Mexican American applicants consti- 
tuted between 51 to 75 percent of the total; 
and 12 responses indicated that more than 
75 percent of their applicants were Mexican 
Americans, 

12 Los Angeles T. at 39. Arthur Garcia of the 
Police Malpractice Complaint Center of the 
Los Angeles American Civil Liberties Union, 
stated that Mexican American police officers 
are often more brutal than Anglo officers in 
their treatment of Mexican Americans. Both 
Luce and White expressed the belief that this 
is one way in which the Mexican American 
officer tries to show Anglo officers that he 
thinks as they do and is not prejudiced in 
favor of his own people. Id. at 61, 71-72. 

33 Staff interview. 

“ Staff interview. 

18 Roswell T, at 157-58. ? 

Sixteen of the 141 responses came from 
cities In the 100,000 to 250,000 population 
category. Only one response indicated that an 
announcement had been made in a Spanish 
newspaper and only three indicated that 
Spanish radio and television stations had 
been utilized. Cities in the category of 50,000 
to 100,000 population accounted for 18 of the 
responses; of the 18 agencies only two had 
made announcements in the local Spanish 
language newspapers, and only one had used 
the local Spanish language radio and TV 
stations. 

17 Unlike police departments, which use the 
merit system for appointment and promo- 
tion, many deputy sheriffs are hired on the 
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basis of political patronage with merit and 
qualifications considered to be of secondary 
importance. 

48 Staff interviews with representatives of 
sheriffs’ offices. 

1 Staff interview. 

=% Staff interview. 

= Staff interview. 

32 Staff interview. 

* San Antonio Hearing at 717, 726. 

% Id. at 719. 

= Id. at 728. 

**San Antonio Express & News, Dec. 15, 
1968 at 3-A. 

Id. 

= Report of the Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders at 165. 

» Id. at 166. 

9 For ALL The People at 121-23. 

s Id. at 72. 

3 Id. at 72-73. 

* Section 301(b) and 406(b) of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968. 

% For ALL the People at 74. 

*% Id. at 75. 

* Id, at 76. 

™ Sec. 2, E.O. 11478, Aug. 8, 1969. 


EXHIBIT 2 


SPECIAL ANALYSES OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
FiscaL YEAR 1973 


In 1973, Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments will total $43.8 billion. This amount 
will be $4.4 billion more than in 1972—a 12% 
increase in 1 year, and five times the amount 
in 1963. Since 1968, major progress has been 
made in restructuring Federal aid programs 
to increase their flexibility and effectiveness. 
Proposals in the President's 1973 legislative 
program call for even greater changes: 

Sharing Federal revenues with State and 
local governments in the form of unrestricted 
General Revenue Sharing, and six broad pur- 
pose special revenue sharing programs with- 
out matching requirements, 

Reforming the welfare system to provide 
national eligibility standards, improved work 
incentives, broaden coverage to the working 
poor, and eventual fiscal relief to the State. 

Strengthening the grant-in-aid delivery 
system through the Federal Assistance Re- 
view program (FAR), including; decentral- 
izing decisionmaking to Federal field offices; 
and expanding the Integrated Grant Admin- 
istration program from four to 24 major proj- 
ects, thus enabling State and local govern- 
ments to apply for several related grants 
through a single application. 

The fastest growing major Federal aid pro- 
grams in 1973, as in each of the years since 
1969, are those related to law enforcement, 
income support, services for the poor, and en- 
vironmental protection. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Federal aid to State and local governments 
has been a part of the American federal sys- 
tem since the country’s earliest days, Under 
the Articles of Confederation, Congress pro- 
vided grants of Federal land in 1785 to sup- 
port education in the Northwest Territory. 

Although Federal grants have a long his- 
tory, the major growth in the number of 
grant programs and amounts of money pro- 
vided has occurred only in the past two 
decades. The composition of the total grant 
program has changed significantly since 1960, 
as shown in table P-1. The functions com- 
prising human resource programs—educa- 
tion and manpower, health, and income se- 
curity—show a rapid growth during the 1960- 
73 period, rising from 47% of Federal aid 
in 1960 to an expected 55% in 1973. On the 
other hand, commerce and transportation 
programs declined from 43% of the total in 
1960 to 14% in 1973. 
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TABLE P-1—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL 
AIDS TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS BY FUNCTION 


Actual 


— — 1973 
1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 esti- 
mate 


Function 


Agriculture and rural 
development 

Natural resources and 
environment.. ----- 

Commerce and trans- 
portation. 

Community develop- 
mentand housing... (1) 

Education and man- 


5 
55 


1 Less than 0.5%. 


While Federal grants have been growing, 
State and local governments presently raise 
from their own sources about four times the 
amount of aid they receive from the Federal 
Government. 


TABLE P-2.—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1951 AND 1971 


[Dollars in billions] 


Average 
annual 
percentage 
increase 


Source 1971 


Revenue: 
Own revenue. 


$114.8 
Federal aid... 26.9 


141.7 
141.7 


Expenditures.. - 22.3 


Note: This table is based on the National Income Accounts to 
permit comparison between levels of government, and differs 
Slightly from the measure of aid used in other parts of this 
analysis. For a more complete discussion of different measures 
of aid, see the section on definitions in this analysis. 


STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL PROBLEMS 


State and local governments have been 
faced with critical financial problems in 
recent years. An imbalance has existed be- 
tween the need for higher levels of public 
services and funds available to finance these 
services. State and local government receipts 
from their own sources (excluding Federal 
grants) rose from a war-time low of 4.8% of 
GNP in 1944 to 11% in 1971, but the need 
for expanded services and the cost of provid- 
ing these services rose even faster. 

State and local governments rely princi- 
pally on consumer and property taxes, which 
have not grown at a rate sufficient to keep 
up with the growth in demand for public 
services. Thus, States have been forced to 
raise tax rates frequently—instituting new 
taxes or raising tax rates in more than 514 
instances since 1959, and 64 instances in 
1971 alone. These latter actions will augment 
tax receipts by about $5 billion. This is sig- 
nificantly larger than the $1.3 billion and 
$2.5 billion added to State tax receipts in 
1965 and 1967, and the record $4 billion in 
1969. It was only through drastic budget 
cutting, and tax increases, that State and 
local governments achieved an estimated 
surplus of $25 million in 1971. 

The response of the Federal Government 
to the fiscal problems of State and local goy- 
ernments has been to increase Federal grants 
from 71 programs and $2 billion in 1950 to 
530 programs and $24 billion in 1970. The 
results have been that while Federal grants 
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have paid for several services previously paid 
for from State and local revenues, such as a 
highway network, this rapid growth has been 
accompanied by many problems, including: 

Overlapping programs at the State and 
local level; 

Program delays and uncertainty caused by 
unnecessarily detailed and costly application 
requirements; 

Unnecessary limitations on the authority 
and responsibilities of Governors, mayors, 
county executives, and city managers; 

The creation of competitive State and local 
governmental institutions; and 

Rigid funding arrangements which are un- 
able to adjust to changes in priorities over 
time, such as matching fund requirements. 

While Federal grant programs were aimed 
at problems deemed by their sponsors to be 
of national interest, they often ignored their 
impact on the strength and ability of the 
State and local governments to carry out 
their own particular responsibilities. 


REFORM OF THE GRANT SYSTEM 


In recognition of these problems, the ad- 
ministration has proposed basic reforms in 
Federal Government programs and institu- 
tions, and in the structure of Federal aid to 
State and local governments, These changes 
embrace three basic concepts: sorting out 
appropriate governmental roles, improving 
the basic programs, and modernizing man- 
agement. 

Basic reform is being undertaken in such 
major functional areas as welfare, pollution 
control, unemployment insurance, and mass 
transit. The proposed welfare reform should 
help to alleviate the financial pressures on 
State and local governments after it is en- 
acted and should provide substantial sav- 
ings in the long run. It will also be a major 
step toward reducing poverty in America. An 
Environmental Financing Authority has been 
proposed which will assist financing expand- 
ed pollution control facilities for those com- 
munities which are unable to borrow for this 
purpose at reasonable interest rates. The ad- 
ministration has also designed the first fun- 
damental reform of the unemployment com- 
pensation system since the 1930's. 

A long-needed overhaul of management 
processes in Federal aid and other programs 
is being carried out. The regional boundaries 
of the major domestic departments of the 
Federal Government have been modified so 
that their headquarter cities and the regions 
that they cover conform. This facilitates co- 
operation between Federal agencies and 
makes it easier for grant recipients since the 
agencies’ regional offices are in the same 
cities. A new Office of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations was created in the Office of the Vice 
President. In order to foster better decision- 
making on the whole range of domestic pro- 
grams, the administration has established a 
Domestic Council, which provides a forum 
for considering all of the various Federal 
activities and functions that affect the States 
and their subdivisions, and reorganized the 
Bureau of the Budget into the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Government operations are being simplified 
and decentralized in several ways—through 
revised grant program procedures, through a 
proposed overhaul of the manpower training 
programs, and most importantly, through the 
introduction of revenue sharing. In the grant 
area, the administration has also recom- 
mended legislation that would: 

Authorize the President to consolidate 
closely related programs; 

Simplify funding of those grant programs 
that are closely related and in the same 
agency; 

Authorize joint funding of projects across 
agency lines; and 

Offer assistance to Governors and mayors 
in improving their policy planning and im- 
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plementation capacity in social welfare pro- 
grams. 
REVENUE SHARING 

One of the most innovative and far-reach- 
ing reforms of the federal system is the pro- 
posal for a program of sharing Federal reve- 
nue with State and local governments. In 
describing the revenue sharing program, the 
President stated: “The time has come for a 
new partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and localities—a 
partnership in which we entrust the States 
and localities with a larger share of the Na- 
tion's responsibilities, and in which we share 
our Federal revenues with them so that they 
can meet those responsibilities.” 

The major characteristics of the adminis- 
tration’s revenue sharing plan are: 

A new program of General Revenue 
Sharing with State and local governments 
without any program or project restrictions 
with the amount granted to grow each year 
as the personal income tax base of the Fed- 
eral Government grows; 

Six special revenue sharing programs for 
State and local governments in special broad- 
ly defined areas of national concern, without 
any requirement of matching funds or Fed- 
eral approval of project plans; and 

Maintenance of those existing grant pro- 
grams for which there is a clear, continuing 
national requirement. 

The major features of the General Revenue 
Sharing proposal are: 

Predictability —The amounts to be shared 
will be based on 1.8% of the personal income 
tax base. 

Expanding scale——Because of the natural 
growth in the base, the absolute amounts are 
proposed to rise from a budget authority of 
$5.3 billion and outlays of $5 billion in 1973 
to an estimated $10 billion in outlays for 
1980. 

Unconditional.—Revenue sharing funds 
will not be tied to specific programs because 
the funds are for use by State and local gov- 
ernments in accordance with their program 
priorities. The allocation of funds will be 
based on formulas prescribed by law and 
linked to data prepared on a regular basis 
by the Census Bureau. No costly, time-con- 
suming applications will be required. 

Distribution by need and effort.—The 
amount to be shared with any given State 
will be based on State population, adjusted 
for combined State and local revenue effort. 
States with greater relative revenue effort 
will get more than they would otherwise. 

Guaranteed funds for cities and counties.— 
To place a minimum guarantee on the share 
of funds that cities, counties, and townships 
will receive, the administration's bill stipu- 
lates that States must "pass through” to each 
such local jurisdiction its appropriate share, 

Special revenue sharing will consist of six 
broad-purpose programs providing State and 
local governments with funds for use in the 
functional area for which they are desig- 
nated—transportation, education, urban and 
rural community development, manpower 
training, and law enforcement. The proposed 
effective dates for two of these programs— 
education and urban community develop- 
ment is July 1, 1972. These funds will be 
distributed on the basis of formulas appro- 
priate for each broad program area, Funds 
for special revenue sharing will come from 
the conversion of a set of narrower categorical 
grants into the new program, and from addi- 
tional funds requested by the President. 

Characteristically, the programs recom- 
mended for conversion to special revenue 
sharing deal with high priority national 
problems which require State and local solu- 
tions. In these areas, State and local govern- 
ments are in a better position to design and 
implement responsive and effective programs. 
Eliminating Federal administration of these 
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programs will relieve State and local govern- 
ments of many Federal requirements—in- 
cluding the elimination of matching require- 
ments on the categorical grants converted to 
special revenue sharing. Federal civil rights 
requirements will be retained. 


REVENUE SHARING, BUDGET AUTHORITY, IST 
FULL YEAR 


TABLE P-3. 


Description Billions 


pag 
P 


General revenue sharing 

Special revenue sharing: 
Urban community development. 
Rural community development 
Education.. 
Manpower traini 
Law enforcement 
Transportation. 
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SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF FEDERAL AID IN 1973 


Federal aid expenditures for grants and 
shared revenues will grow from $29.8 billion 
in 1971 to $43.5 billion in 1973. In addition, 
there will be an estimated $1.9 billion in loan 
disbursements resulting in $309 million of 
net lending to State and local governments. 
This does not include the lending activity 
that is being encouraged in the non-Federal 
sector with Federal interest subsidies and 
guarantees. 

In total, Federal aid programs provided 
about 18% of State and local revenues in 
1971, and will provide an even greater per- 
centage in 1972 and 1973. The largest portion 
of direct Federal aid is administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Due to extreme fiscal pressures on State 
and local governments, in 1972 the depart- 
ment will make an advance payment to those 
governments of about $1 billion for welfare 
payments and services. 


SPECIAL ANALYSES 
TABLE P-4.—FEDERAL-AID EXPENDITURES BY AGENCY 


[in millions of dollars} 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 


Agency estimate 


Funds appropriated to the 
President 

Department of Agriculture... 

Department of Commerce... . 

Department of Defense— 
Military... ...-..... 

Department of Defense— 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 
Department of the Interior.. 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor.. a 
Department of State_.__. .._. 
Department of Transporta- 
tion 
Department of the Treasury.. 
Environmental Protection 


Total outlays for Fed- 


eral aid 29,844.0 39,079.8  43,478.9 


Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Apart from direct Federal aid, many other 
Federal activities that are not included in 
this analysis affect the finances of State and 
local governments. For example, the exemp- 
tion of interest on State and local bonds 
from Federal income taxes reduced interest 
costs to State and local governments by $2.0 
billion in 1971. This exemption results in 
about $3.0 billion in “lost” revenues to the 
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U.S. Treasury. Similarly, since taxpayers may 
deduct State and local taxes from Federal 
taxable income, a portion of State and local 
taxes is offset by a reduction in the taxpay- 
ers’ Federal liability. In 1971, the value of 
this deduction in terms of tax savings to 
individuals was approximately $8.5 billion. In 
addition, in 1971 the Federal Government 
donated an estimated $405 million in excess 
property to State and local governments for 
civil defense, public health, and educational 
purposes. The Federal Government has also 
donated Federal land for State and local 
recreation uses, such as for parks and 
beaches. It is estimated that between 1971 
and 1973 the Federal Government will have 
donated 40,000 acres, worth over $56 mil- 
lion, to State and local governments. 


TABLE P-5.—FEDERAL-AID OUTLAYS IN RELATION TO 
TOTAL FEDERAL OUTLAYS AND TO STATE-LOCAL REVENUE 


Federal aid 
As a percent of— 
Total Domestic 


Federal Federal 
outlays outlays 1 


State-local 
revenue 


Amount 


Fiscal year (millions) 


PNENODONNDDAWON 
SISO DO DND EN En 
CHOUMOWKO UN SOUNDS Ho 
FRO TN be ponh ee et re ee ee 
St EEN LO PON pe PP 
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SS ShHSeooennnn™s 
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fe fet tet bt tat pt 


29, 844 
i 39, 080 
1973 estimate. _- 43,749 


1 Excluding outlays for defense, space, and international 


rams, 
2 “Governmental Finances in 1969-70."" Bureau of the 
Census. 


a 
THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL AID 


The rapid increase in Federal aid has be- 
come an increasingly important factor in the 
finances of all levels of government. Federal 
aid has risen from 7.8% of total Federal out- 
lays in 1963 to an estimated 17.6% in 1973. In 
terms of civilian domestic programs, 27.0% 
of Federal outlays will take the form of aids 
to State and local governments in 1973. Be- 
cause State and local revenues from their 
own sources have increased at a much more 
rapid rate than Federal outlays, the impact 
of the relative increase in Federal aid has not 
been quite as marked on their budgets as it 
has been on the Federal budget. Nevertheless, 
Federal aid has risen as a proportion of State 
and local revenues, from 12% in 1960 to an 
estimated 18% in 1971. 

The pattern of State and local spending 
has been influenced by those Federal grants 
that require the recipient government to 
match Federal aid funds with its own re- 
sources. In 1966, State and local governments 
provided an estimated $5.5 billion of their 
own funds to match the $13 billion of Fed- 
eral grants spent in that year. In the last few 
years, State and local government matching 
funds have accounted for about 10% of gen- 
eral expenditures out of their own revenue 
sources. This could amount to an estimated 
$11 to $13 billion in 1971, and an estimated 
$13 to $16 billion in 1973. The elimination of 
matching requirements for the programs ab- 
sorbed by special revenue sharing will save 
State and local governments about $4.2 bil- 
lion and allow them greater freedom in the 
use of their resources. 

In 1970, the distribution of Federal aids on 
a regional basis ranged from a high of more 
than $5 billion in the Southeast and Mid- 
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east, to a low of $0.77 billion in the Rocky 
Mountain area. On a per capita basis, how- 
ever, the Rocky Mountain area ranked high- 
est with grant payments of $154 per capita, 
while the Great Lakes with $82 and Plains 
region with $104 per capita were lowest. 
Population density and per capita income are 
the two major factors that accounted for 
this wide variation. Generally, the level of per 
capita aid is inversely related to population 
density primarily because of aid for highway 
construction and shared revenues to thinly 
populated Western States. The population 
density of the Rocky Mountain area is the 
lowest of the regions, the holdings of Fed- 
eral lands are extensive and per capita aid is 
the highest. At the other end of the scale, per 
capita aid is lower in the regions where 
population density is greatest, and Federal 
land holdings are small. 


TABLE P-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AID, 
FISCAL 1970 


Percent of 

State and 

local govern- 

Per ment general 
capita revenue 


Total 


Region (millions) 


$118.65 
122.22 
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Sources: ‘Federal Aid to States—Fiscal year 1970."' Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and ‘‘Governmental Finances in 1969-70." 
Bureau of the Census. These reports provide additional informa- 
tion concerning State distribution of Federal grants. 


Per capita aid is also inversely related to 
per capita income. There are two reasons for 
this relationship. Some grant programs re- 
quire lower matching ratios for the relatively 
poorer States. Other programs such as those 
for public assistance and elementary and 
secondary education, are designed as aids to 
the disadvantaged and tend to flow to States 
having proportionately more individuals with 
lower incomes. This reflects the growing im- 
pact of fiscal equalization provisions charac- 
teristic of a number of the more recent grant 
programs. For a State-by-State, program-by- 
program accounting of Federal grants, see 
the forthcoming Treasury Department pub- 
lication “Federal Aid to States—Fiscal Year 
1971”. 

Within the rising total of Federal assist- 
ance to State and local governments, an- 
other important qualitative shift is taking 
place—the increasing emphasis on urban 
areas. Between 1960 and 1970, the major 
population growth in America occurred in 
the metropolitan complexes. Today, about 
70% of the population lives in 268 metro- 
politan areas. In 1973, approximately $31.5 
billion of the $43.5 billion of total Federal 
grants will be spent in, or directly affect, 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s). This is an increase of about $27 
billion, or nearly 700% over the amount of 
aid provided to these urban areas in 1961, 
and $17.4 billion in the last 4 years. The major 
increases in Federal grants for urban areas 
occurred in law enforcement and public as- 
sistance. 

SMSA areas include the bulk of that urban 
population which places heavy pressure on 
public service requirements—areas where 
population growth and population density 
are high. The amounts shown in table P-7 
are estimates based on the best information 
available. 
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Function and program 


1964 
actual 
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TABLE P-7. FEDERAL-AID OUTLAYS IN SMSA AREAS 
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1969 
actual 


1973 


estimate Function and program 


National defense 
Agriculture and rural development: 
ee of surplus commodities 


e 
Commerce and transportation: 
Economic development 
Highways 
Airports. i 
Urban mass transportation.. 


Other. 
Commonly development and housing: 
Urban community development reve- 
nue sharing. . 


Urban renewal. - 

Public housing. i 

Water and sewer facilities. _ 
— Cities. 


Education and manpower: 
Education revenue sharing 
Head Start and Follow Through___......... 
Elementary and secondary......._._- 
Higher education 


1 Tentative estimate; excludes outlays in 1973 from programs planned for conversion to special 


revenue sharing 
? See footnote ‘5 to table P-9. 


TYPCS OF GRANTS 


Federal aid to State and local governments, 
as reflected in budget outlays, take several 
forms: grants; snared revenues, usually 
counted as grants; and loans. Shared reve- 
nues (not to be confused with the Presi- 
dent’s revenue sharing programs) are pay- 
ments of a share of Federal revenues from 
a particular source—such as receipts from 
timber sales—which are paid to State and 
local governments. These payments are fre- 
quently in lieu of taxes which would be paid 
if the Federal land were privately held. 
Grants are nonrepayable resources provided 
by the Federal Government in support of a 
State or local program of service to the 
public. 

In practice, there are two types of grants— 
those with “strings” attached, or conditional 
grants, and those with “no strings” at- 
tached, or unconditional grants. Only the 
former type is presentty in use in the United 
States, but the President’s revenue sharing 
proposal is designed to change this. 

Conditional grants may be divided into 
project grants and formula grants. Project 


TABLE P-8. 


1964 
actual 


1969 
actual 


1973 
estimate 


Education and manpower—Continued 


Vocational education 
Employment security.. 


Emergency employment assistance. 


nag activities 
Other a 
Health: 2 


Health services and planning... 


Health services delivery.. 
Mental health 


Health manpower... 
ther... 
Income security: 


General government: 
Law enforcement 
National Capital region 
Other 


05 Na 


3 Tentative estimated impact calculated on the basis of population TR both direct pass- 


through and discretionary State allocations. 


grants are a relatively recent development in 
the United Sates and are designed to meet 
specific problems. That is, a project grant is 
given for a specific program need, such as 
demonstration grants for education, The re- 
cipient must take the initiative in applying 
for the grant, and it is up to the discretion of 
the granting agency whether or not the par- 
ticular project merits funding. Project grants 
accounted for an estimated $9.4 billion in 
1969 and $11.7 billion in 1970 of total Federal 
aid. 

In contrast, formula grants are allocated to 
all eligible jurisdictions for selected func- 
tions on the basis of some formula. The for- 
mula criteria may include the fiscal capacity 
of the recipient government, total or rele- 
vant population in the area, such as the 
number of poor people, or both. Hospital con- 
struction grants, and special revenue shar- 
ing programs are examples of formula grants. 

Matching requirements on Federal grants 
specify the portion of the project or pro- 
gram cost that the recipient is required to 
provide in order to receive the Federal grant. 
Matching requirements vary widely depend- 


fin billions of dollars} 


ing on the program. For some programs, the 
matching rates are uniform for recipient 
governments. In other cases, differential rates 
have been established so that governments 
with lower fiscal capacity are required to 
meet lower matching requirements than 
those with higher fiscal capacity. 

Revenue sharing, a third type of grant, has 
been discussed in another part of this anal- 
ysis. 

Three different statistical series showing 
Federal aid to State and local governments 
are produced by the Federal Government. 
Table P-8 shows the principal differences 
between these three series over a 6-year 
period. 

As the table indicates, there is a grow- 
ing divergence between the series shown in 
this analysis and the other series. The prin- 
cipal cause of this divergence over these years 
was the treatment of payments by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, research payments, 
and the distribution of surplus agricultural 
commodities. Although these payments will 
be relatively stable in the years 1970-72, the 
continued growth of food stamps will con- 
tinue to widen this gap. 


—3 MEASURES OF FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 1965-70 


1969 1970 


Budget (Special Analysis P) 
rincipal exclusions: 
Agricultural commodities. 
Food stamps. 
Certain OEO payments 
Add paman for research 
All other (net) 


24.0 
—.5 


Ey- 
12 
&) 


Grants-in-aid (National Income Accounts). 


10.9 19.4 225 


1 Less than $50,000,000. 


The series used in this analysis is focused 
on showing Federal aid for programs either 
operated directly by State or local govern- 
ments or coordinated through or approved 
by State agencies. It includes outlays 
whether cash payments or in-kind, and in- 
eludes aid to Governments of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. The basic focus is on 
programs aimed to serve the public but not 
directly administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, it excludes payments for 
purchases of services to the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as research conducted by public 
universities. 

Both the census and the national income 
accounts (NIA) definitions of grants are 


(See: Special Analysis A.) 


designed to match their other definitions for 
data encompassing the entire economy. They 
exclude payments to private, nonprofit agen- 
cies even if coordinated under a State plan, 
since this money is reported in the private 
sector. The principal example of this is OEO, 
where a considerable amount of money the 
budget includes as grants goes to private 
nonprofit entities. 

Both the census and the NIA definitions 
exclude payments in-kind from grants— 
such as commodities donated under the 
school lunch program—and also exclude pay- 
ments to territories or possessions. However, 
they focus on cash payments, so payments 
for research conducted by public universities 


are included in their data, as the universities 
are included as part of the State/local sec- 
tor in their various tabulations. These pay- 
ments are not considered grants in this 
analysis. 

There are various other—relatively minor— 
differences between the three series. The 
one major outlay included in the budget 
and census series but excluded from the 
NIA series is payments for low-rent public 
housing, which the NIA counts as purchasés 
by the Federal Government rather than 
grants. 

Further information on the NIA series mow 
be found in Special Analysis A. 
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TABLE P-9,—FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ! 


[Expenditures in millions of dollars] 


Agency and program 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Agency and program 


National defense: 
Department of Defense eee 
Civil defense shelters and financial 
assistance 
Construction of Army National 
_ Guard centers.. 


International affairs and finance: 
Department of State: 
East-West Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Center 
is asap Center, Washington, 


Total, international affairs and 
finance 


Agriculture and rural development 
Department of Agriculture: 

Commodity Credit Corporation and 
Consumer and Marketing Ser- 
vice: Removal ot surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and value of 
commodities donated 

Rural water and waste disposal 
facilities. 

Mutual and self-help housing 

Rural housing for domestic farm 


Resource conservation and develop- 
ment 

Consumer protective programs 

Cooperative aiea feh extension 
service.. 

Water Bank Act Program. 

Agricultural Resear Servic 

Cooperative State Research Service. 


Total, agriculture and rusal de- 
velopment 


Natural resources: 
Department of Agriculture: 
Watershed protection and flood pre- 


Grants for forest protection, utiliza- 
tion, and basic scientific research_ 

National forest and grassland funds: 
payments to States and counties 
(shared revenue) 

Ament to States for tree plant- 


ing- 
Department of Defense—Civil: Corps of 
mg neers: 
lood control 
Payments to States, Flood Control 
Act of 1954 (shared revenue)... 
Department of the Interior: 
Paymen's to States and counties 
(shared revenue) 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Mine drainage and solid waste 
disposal.. 
Fish ead wildlife restoration and 
management 
Outdoor recreational areas (Land 
and Water Conservation Fund)___- 
Preservation of historic properties. - 
Office of Water Resources Research. 
Federal Power Commission: Payments 
to States (shared revenue)... 
Tennessee Valley Authority: Payments 
in lieu of taxes (shared revenue) 
Water Resources Council 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


Total, natural resources. __._._. 


Commerce and transportation: 

Funds appropriated to the President: 
Public works acceleration.. 
Appalachian development__ 

Department of Commerce: 

State marine schools... - 

Regional development- 

Promotion of tourism 

National Bureau of Standards 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric 

Administration 

Economic development assistance _ _ 

Department of the Interior: Resources 
management 2 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Commerce and transportation—Continued 
Department of Transportation: 

Forest and public lands iedig 
Highway beautificàtion. - sj! 
Highway safety 
Federal-aid highways (trust fund). 
Urban mass transportation facilities. 
Federal aid for airports and air- 


Community development and sg imal 
Funds appropriated to the President 
Office of Economic Opportunity: 
Community action programs 
Department of Housing and Urban 
evelopment: 
Model city grants. 
Urban renewal 
Open space land and urban beauti- 


New community assistance 

Grants for basic water and sewer 
facilities. : 

Grants for neighborhood facilities.. 

Urban planning grants 

Community development training 
programs. 

Low-rent public housing programs. -~ 

Urban community development 
revenue sharing 


Total, community development 
housing 


Education and manpower: 
Funds geet to the President: 
Office of Economic Opportunity *..... 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 
Elementary and secondary educa- 


Education revenue sharing. .____. 
Assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas 
Education of the handicapped 
Civil rights education. _ 
Higher education activit 
{Portion to private instit 
Vocational education 
Libraries and community services 
Educational renewal 
National Foundation for Higher 


Work incentive activities- re 
Emergency school assistance... -.- 
Department of Labor: 
Manpower development and train- 
ing activities 
Grants to States for administration 
of employment security programs 
(trust fund) 
Emergency employment assistance. 
Department of Interior: Bureau of In- 
ian Affairs: 
Education and welfare services 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities 
Corporation for Public Broadcastin 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 


Total, education and manpower 


Health: § 
Mental health: 
Development of health resources. 
Prevention and control of health 
problems.. 
Health services planning and develop- 
ment. 


(Portion to private, nonprofit in insti- 


tutions). - - 
Health services delivery. 
Preventive health services. 
Health manpower_....---.-----.------ 
Medical assistance........-.-.------ E 


Total, health. 


551 
551 


601 
604 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


320.3 
1, 025.9 


3 8 
2 se 


WW 
SAS m 


Eo 


zB 


~ 


æ 


wwa 
Pi mma e 
o woo ~e oo 


1, 797.9 


6, 797. 


1, 495.8 


887.0 
1, 082.7 
24.4 


6.9 
45.0 


2.5 
2.7 


5 7,537.8 


115.0 
109. 4 
317.3 
(133.2 
469. D 


7.1 
253. 2 
4, 400.9 


110.4 

211.1 

327.9 
(107.9 

496. 8 

49.4 


298. 4 
3,432.5 


5,672.0 


4,926.3 
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TABLE P-9.—FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS !—Continued 


{Expenditures in millions of dollars} 


January 31, 1972 


Func- 
tional 
Agency and program code 


Income security: 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Disaster relief.. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 
Income maintenance payments. 
Social services for welfare recipi- 
ents... r 
Vocational rehabilitation. - 
Department of Agriculture: 
Food stamp 
Child nutrition program and special milk- 
Social Security Administration: 
Special benefits for miners... 


Total, income security............---.._.- ‘ 


122.3 


5, 527.5 


743.9 
507.5 


1, 536.5 
831.7 


9 


1972 1973 


estimate estimate Agency and program 


General government: 
Department of the Interior: 
Grants to territories 
Internal revenue collections, Virgin 
Islands (shared revenue 
Department of Justice: Law enforce- 
ment assistance 
Treasury Department: Tax collections 
for Puerto Rico (shared revenue). 
National Capital region: 
yee Kymen to District of 


9,270.3 


12, 143.7 


11, 822.0 


Veterans benefits and services: 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Aid to State homes 
Grants for construction of State 


15.5 


Total, general government. 


General revenue sharing 
16.6 18.5 
Total, grants and shared revenues. 


1971 1972 
actual estimate 


1973 
estimate 


85.9 
15.6 
361.9 
90.0 


180.0 


89.4 
69.9 


88.8 
16,7 
501.7 
95.0 


202.0 
163.7 
74.8 


892.8 
2, 250.0 


1,142.7 


5,000.0 


39, 079.8 


43, 478.9 


nursing hi 


Total, veterans benefits and 
services 


1 Grants-in-aid unless otherwise specified, Excludes loans which are shown separately in table 


2 Federal funds in 1970; trust funds in 1971 and 1972. 


* Amounts added to categorical programs folded into special revenue sharing, 


4 Manpower programs transferred to Labor Department. 


2.9 4.0 5.3 
6 6 -6 


21.2 24.4 


ment, regional med 


3 Health services leaning and development incorporates health services research and develop- 
al programs, and medical facilities construction. Health services delivery in- 


corporates comprehensive health’ planning and services, maternal and child health, and patient 


*Less than $100,00 


care and special ofan services, 


TABLE P-10.—FEDERAL LOANS TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Disbursements 


1972 
1971 esti- 


Agency and program actual mate 


Natural resources: j 
Department of the Interior : 
eclamation loans 


Net outlays 


1972 1973 
1971 esti- esti- 


actual mate mate Agency and program 


Disbursements Net outlays 


1972 1973 1972 
1971 esti- esti- 1971 esti- 
actual mate mate actual mate 


Education and manpower: 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: Higħer 


Total, natural resources... _. 


education activities. 


11.6 4.1 15.5 


Department of Housing and 


Commerce and transportation: 
Department of Commerce: 
Economic development as- 


Department of Transportation: 
Mass transportation fa- 


lege housing... ....-- 


Total, education and 


manpower. 


General government: 


Urban Development: Col- 
eens 4 55.8 49.5 48.3 


Department of Defense—Civil 
Department of the Interior: | 
Administration of territories. 


Total commerce and 
transportation 


District of Columbia 


Community development and 
housing: 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: 
aan public housing 
710.2 
Hausin management: 
Revolving fund. 


1.5 
Community development. - 576.4 


Total, general government... 
Us | A O n 


Total, community de- 
velopment and hous- 


1,288.1 1, 438.6 


1, 556.8 


EXHIBIT 3 


STATES WITH ANTI-DISCRIMINATION STATUTES 
COVERING STATE EMPLOYMENT (33 STATES IN- 
CLUDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Ilinois, and Idaho. 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minn- 
esota. 

Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hamsphire, New Mexico, New York?, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma. 

Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah. Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin,* Wyoming, and 
District of Columbia. 


1 By interpretation. 


SUMMARY OF COVERAGE 
Number of States covered 


Specifically covered by legislation 
Covered by interpretation of legislation. 


[Not Covered by Legislation] 


Covered by Governor’s Code... 
Not mentioned in Act of code 
No Statute or code 


aaa 1,535.9 


General Services Administra- 
tion: General activities...................-...-.--- 


“2178 57.5 
222.8 51.0 
1,921.8 177.2 


91.9 217.8 
94.4 224.8 
1, 818.2 


167. 3 
172.3 
332. 8 


166. 0 
"168.7 7 
309. 3 


Other information—Age 
States wtih specific statutory coverage of 

State employment with regard to age 

discrimination 
States with specific exclusion. 

2 Louisiana and North Dakota have age dis- 
crimination laws which make no mention of 
the State as an employed. Both have no other 
fair employment coverage. For this report 
they are included among those states with 
no act or code. 

3 Total of 51 States includes the District 
of Columbia. 

COVERED 

I, States specifically covering state em- 

ployment under the terms of their fair em- 
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ployment practice legislation: (total of 27). 

1. Arizona—Arizona Civil Rights Act (ef- 
fective 7/20/65). 

(a) “employer” means .. . the term shall 
include the state and any political subdivi- 
sion thereof. (Sec. 41-1461. Definitions.) 

2. California—California Fair Employment 
Practice Act (effective 11/8/67). 

Sec. 1418(d) “employer”, except as here- 
inafter provided, includes .. . the State or 
any political or civil subdivision thereof and 
cities. (California FEPA) 

3. Colorado—Colorado Anti-Discrimination 
Act of 1957, as amended (effective 5/6/65). 

(2) “Person” shall mean the State of Colo- 
rado and all political subdivisions and agen- 
cies thereof ... (5) “employer” shall mean 
the State of Colorado or any political sub- 
division or board, commission, department, 
institution or school district thereof... 
(Colorado Anti-Discrimination Act of 1957 
Sec. 80-21-2. Definitions) 

4. Connecticut—Connecticut Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act (effective 5/19/67), 
amended 6/29/67). 

(b) “Person” shall mean the state and all 
political subdivisions and agencies thereof 

.. (f) “employer includes the state and 
political subdivisions thereof . (Conn. 
FEPA, Sec. 31-122. Definitions) 

5. Idaho—Idaho Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act (effective 5/2/61). 

(a) “every person” shall be construed to 
include this state and its political subdivi- 
sions, boards and commissioners, engaged in 
or exercising control over the operation of any 
place of public resort, accommodations, as- 
semblage or amusement. (Sec. 2, Chap. 309, 
Laws of Idaho 1961). 

6. Illinois—Ilinois Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act (approved 7/21/61. Last amendment 
effective 7/21/68). 

(d) “employer” includes and means... 
(il) the state and any political subdivisions, 
municipal corporation or other governmental 
unit or agency thereof, without regard to the 
number of employees ... (Sec. 2(d) (ii) mi- 
nois FEPA) 

7. Indiana—Indiana Civil Rights Act (last 
amendment approved 3/11/67). 

The term “employer” includes the state, or 
any political or civil subdivision thereof, and 
any person employing six or more persons 
within the state ... (last amendment ap- 
proved 3/11/67) 

8. Iowa—Iowa Civil Rights Act of 1965 
(effective 5/7/65). 

(1), (2) “person” means . . . and the State 
of Iowa and all political subdivisions and 
agencies thereof. 

(5) “employer” means the State of Iowa or 
any political subdivision, board, commission, 
department, institution, or school district 
thereof ... (Sec. 2 ICRA). 

9. Kansas—Kansas Act Against Discrim- 
ination (approved 4/13/61). 

(b) the term “employer” includes .. . and 
the State of Kansas and all political and mu- 
nicipal subdivisions thereof ... (Sec. 44- 
1002). 

10. Kentucky—Kentucky Civil Rights Act 
(effective 7/1/66). 

(a) “Person includes” ... the State, any 
of its political or civil subdivisions or agen- 
cies... (Sec. 201). 

11. Massachusetts—Massachusetts Fair 
Employment Practices Act (effective 7/ 
27/67). 

(1) the term “person” includes ... the 
commonwealth and all political subdivisions, 
boards and commissioners thereof . . . (Sec. 
1). 

(5) the term “employer” ... shall in- 
clude the commonwealth and all political 
subdivision, boards, departments, and com- 
missions thereof. 

12. Michigan—Michigan Fair Employment 
Practices Act (approved 6/29/55). 

(b) the term “employer” includes the State 
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or any political civil or subdivision thereof, 
(Sec. 423.302 definitions). 

13. Minnesota—Minnesota State Act 
Against Discrimination (effective 7/1/5). 

“Person” includes ... and the State and 
its departments, agencies, and political sub- 
divisions . . . (Subd. 7, AAD). 

14. Missouri—Missourl Fair Employment 
Practices Act of 1961 (effective 10/13/61). 

(3) “employer” includes the state, or any 
political or civil subdivision thereof. (Sec. 
296.010 FEPA). 

15. Montana—Montana Fair Employment 
Practices Act (approved 3/6/65). 

(a) “Every preson” shall be construed to 
include any owner, lessee, proprietor, mana- 
ger, agent or employee whether one or more 
natural persons, partnerships, associations, 
organizations, corporations, cooperatives, le- 
gal representatives, trustees, receivers, of this 
state and its political subdivisions, boards 
and commissions, engaged in or exercising 
control over the operation of any place of 
public resort, accommodation, assemblage or 
amusement. 

16. Nebraska—Nebraska Fair Employment 
Practices Act (effective, as amended, October 
23, 1967). 

(Copy of the most recent Nebraska amend- 
ment not available at the time of this writ- 
ing. Amendment covers the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions, as confirmed by a tele- 
phone call to Emmett Dennis, Executive, Di- 
rector, Nebraska Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission on March 5, 1968.) 

17. Nevada—Nevada Fair Employment 
Practices Act (effective 7/1/67). 

(4) “person” includes ... the State of 
Nevada or any of its political subdivisions, 
as well as a natural person, 

18. New Hampshire—New Hampshire Law 
Against Discrimination (effective 9/5/65.) 

(1) the term “person” includes . . . and 
the State and all political subdivisions, 
boards and commissions thereof... (5) 
term “employer” does not include... but 
shall include the State and all political sub- 
divisions, boards, departments and commis- 
sions thereof. (Sec. 354-A:3, L.A.D.). 

19. New Mexico—New Mexico Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act (effective 6/ 
10/49). 

(b) the term “employer” includes the State, 
or any political subdivision thereof... 
(Sec. 59-4-3 EEO Act). 

20. Ohio—Ohio Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act (effective 12/9/67). 

(b) “employer” includes the state or any 
political or civil subdivision thereof. (Sec. 
4112.01 FEP). 

21. Oklahoma—Fair Employment Practices 
Act (effective 6/27/63). 

It is hereby prohibited for any department 
or agency of the State of Oklahoma, or any 
Official employees of the same for or on 
behalf of the State of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma FEP Act provides that com- 
plaints may be filed with the State Personnel 
Board which is empowered to make investi- 
gations and hold hearings. The Human 
Rights Commission may file a complaint with 
the Board and appear before it also. 

Oklahoma—Civil Rights Act (effective 
5/17/69) Sec. 201(5) “person” includes ... 
the state or any governmental entity or 
agency. 

22. Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Act (effective 1/26/68) . 

(b) the term “employer” includes the com- 
monwealth or any political subdivision or 
board, department, commission or school 
district thereof... 

23, Utah—Utah Discrimination Act of 
1965 (effective 5/11/65). 

(2) “Person” shall mean the State of Utah 
and political subdivisions and agencies 
thereof... 

(5) “employer” shall mean the State of 
Utah or any political subdivision, board, 
commission, department, institution or 
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school district thereof... (Sec. 34-17-2. 
Definitions, Anti-Discrimination). 

24. Washington—Washington Law Against 
Discrimination in Employment (approved 
3/19/49). 

“Person” includes any political subdivi- 
sions of the state and any agency or instru- 
mentality of the state or of any political 
subdivision thereof ... (Sec. 49.60.040 
L.A.D.) 

25. West Virginia—West Virginia Human 
Rights Act (effective 7/1/67). 

(d) the term “employer” means the state, 
or any political subdivision thereof, (Sec. 
5-11-3 HRA). 

26. Wyoming—Wyoming Fair Employment 
Practice Act of 1965. 

(2) “employer” shall mean the State of 
Wyoming or any political subdivision or 
board, commission, department, institution 
or school district thereof, (sec. 2, FEP). 

27. District of Columbia—District Police 
Regulations (Order No. 61-846, 5/9/61). 

28. Delaware—Fair Employment Practices 
Act amendments (approved by Governor 
7/15/71). 

“Employer includes the State or any politi- 
cal subdivision or board, department, com- 
mission or school district thereof and any 
person employing four or more persons 
within the State...” 

29. Oregon—Fair Employment Practice Act 
as amended (effective 8/23/69). 

(6) “Employer” means any person, includ- 
ing state agencies, political subdivisions and 
municipalities, who in this state, directly or 
through an agent, engages or utilized the 
personal service of one or more employees.” 


II. States with laws not mentioning the state 
as an employer which includes such cover- 
age by interpretation 


1. New York (a)—Law Against Discrimi- 
nation (effective as amended, 6/1/67). 

2. Wisconsin (b)—Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act (effective as amended, 12/21/67). 

(a) Confirmed by an Attorney General's 
Opinion issued February 14, 1946. 

(b) Commission interpretation confirmed 
by telephone call to Steve Reilly, Executive 
Secretary, March 5, 1968. 


III. States which cover statement employment 
only by Governor’s Code 

1. Alaska (except age discrimination, 
which is covered specifically by statute)— 
Governor's Code of Fair Practices for State 
Agencies (Article I, Para. I). 

2. New Jersey—Governor’s Code of Fair 
Practices (Article I). 


IV. States which include reference to state 
government, with limitations on enforce- 
ment 


1. Maryland—Maryland Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Act (effective 6/1/67). 

18(b) “the term “employer” means a per- 
son engaged in an industry or business who 
has twenty-five or more employees ... and 
any agency of such a person; such term does 
include the State of Maryland to the extent 
as may be provided in this Article. .. .” 

11B. “No officer or employee of a State 
agency, department or board shall discrimi- 
nate in the hiring, firing or discriminate in 
any other manner against any person because 
of race, creed, color, sex, age or national 
origin; provided however, that no employ- 
ment practice not unlawful under Sections 
17, 18, and 19 of this Article shall be deemed 
as unlawful employment practice by the 
State. 

If the Commission has received reliable 
information from any individual or individ- 
uals, and after a proper investigation by the 
Commission, it shall be determined by the 
Commission that an officer or employee of a 
State agency ... has engaged in discrimi- 
nation ... against any person ...and if 
the Commission is unsuccessful in resolving 
the complaint, then the Commission shall 
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report such act to the Governor, and he shall 
review the case and findings of the Commis- 
sion. If the Governor is satisfied that an act 
of discrimination has taken place, he shall 
remove or suspend said officer or employee 
or take such action as he deems appropriate 
under the circumstances. Provided, however, 
that any removal, suspension, or other action 
affecting any officer or employee who is cov- 
ered by the State Merit System shall be sub- 
ject to all rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. The authority of the Commission 
relating to discrimination in State agencies, 
boards or departments shall be limited to 
investigation, conciliation, mediation and re- 
porting to the Governor as provided in this 
Sec. 11B. 

2. Florida—Fair Employment Practices, 
amended (effective 6/26/69). 

Bars discrimination against State and 
municipal employees, and says that a com- 
plaint of discrimination should be filed with 
the offending governmental agency for an 
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administrative hearing, and judicial review, 
as provided in the State Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 


V. The following states have FEP statutes 
or codes but no mention is made in them 
of the state: 

1. Hawaii. 

2. Maine. 

3. Rhode Island (covered in Age Law). 
4. Tennessee. 

5. Vermont. 


VI. The following states have no FEP statute 
or codes covering state employment prac- 
tices: 

. Alabama. 

. Arkansas. 

. Georgia. 

. Louisiana. 

. Mississippi. 

. North Carolina, 
. North Dakota. 

. South Carolina. 
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9. South Dakota. 
10. Virginia. 
11. Texas. 
OTHER INFORMATION —AGE 


VII. States which have specific statutory 
coverage of state employment with re- 
spect to age discrimination: 

1. Alaska—has separate age discrimint- 
tion provisions which became effective 
6/5/63. Regular FEP statute does not men- 
tion the state. 

2. Rhode Island—has separate age dis- 
crimination provisions which became ef- 
fective 4/17/62. Regular FEP statute does 
not mention the state. 

3. Texas—has exclusive age discrimina- 
tion provisions. No regular FEP statute 
whatever. 

4. Delaware—FEP statute specifically cov- 
ers age in state employment. 

5. Oregon—FEP statute specifically cov- 
ers age in state employment. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE: OCTOBER 


All employees (full-time and part-time) 


Full-teme equivalent employment of State and local governments 


All 


State governments 


U.S., total 12, 553, 911 


State and local governments 


Number Number per 10,000 population ? 


Federal 


(civilian)! Total State Local Total 


State Local Total 


2,837,827 9,716,084 2,613,645 7,102,439 8,159,735 


O. A N E E TENE s 
Alaska.. 

Arizona . 

Arkansas... 

California. - 

Colorado... 

Connecticut... 


205, 432 


Kentucky_. 
Louisiana.. 


Massachussetts. 


Minnesota- 
Mississippi- 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska.. 


New Hampshire. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. _.- 
Ohi 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island_._- 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee... - 


Vermont... 
Virginia. __ 
Washington.. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming 


1 Federal civilian employees with the United States as of June 1969. Total accordingly differs 
from Federal data reported on table 1, which pertain to October 1969 and include employees 


working outside the United States. 
2 See table 10. 


2,179,227 5, 980, 508 


147,340 44,284 103,056 128, 268 


19, 126 


37,777 

7,962 
19, 935 
23, 113 


ee 
wns 


106.9 
88. 
6. 
150. 
2. 
159. 
105. 


Note: Statistics for local governments are subject to sampling variation; see text. Because ot 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 
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HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 30, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JT., 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas, the membership of the Associa- 
tion of Official Human Rights Agencies is 
composed of official state, city and county 
agencies charged with the responsibility for 
improving relations between various groups 
in our society and, particularly, for the 
elimination of discrimination in, among 
other areas of national concern the vital field 
of employment; and 

Whereas, many of the member agencies 
of the aforementioned association have spe- 
cific responsibility for the elimination of 
discrimination in employment; and 

Whereas, said agencies have come to the 
realization that their attempts to eliminate 
such discrimination in employment are sub- 
stantially more effective where they possess 
adequate enforcement powers to obtain com- 
pliance with laws prohibiting such discrimi- 
nation; and 

Whereas, title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 established the Federal Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission and de- 
signated it as the Federal agency with re- 
sponsibility for the elimination of discrimi- 
nation in employment nationwide; and 

Whereas, title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 failed to give the Federal Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission adequate 
enforcement powers to implement this im- 
portant national mandate of eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment; and 

Whereas, the international association of 
official human rights agencies and its mem- 
ber agencies are desirous of estblishing a 
more effective mechanism for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in employment, 

Be it hereby resolved: 

1. The Association of Official Human Rights 
Agencies supports enforcement with cease 
and desist power for the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission under title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964; and 

2. The association supports Senate Bill 
2515 of the 92nd Congress, first session, as 
reported by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on October 28, 1971: and 

3. The association specifically supports leg- 
islation which would give the Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission the 
power to seek direct enforcement of that 
statute through the conduct of hearings and 
the issuance of cease and desist orders; and 

4. The association specifically opposes 
weakening amendments to that legislation 
which would curtail the rights of an individ- 
ual charging party to file a suit in court if 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission fails to bring enforcement activities; 
or which would limit the back pay relief 
available as part of a remedy; or which would 
circumscribe the rights of EEOC and the 
Federal courts to provide a remedy eliminat- 
ing discrimination for an entire class ag- 
grieved by discrimination; or which would 
provide that any particular proceeding is 
exclusive for dealing with employment dis- 
crimination; or which would limit the right 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to control its own litigation in court; 
or which would circumscribe the right of 
the Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to initiate a commissioners 
charge on its own motion; and 

5. Specifically, the association supports re- 
tention in title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 of the provisions in section 706(b) 
and (c) thereof which provide that State 
administrative agencies administering en- 
forceable State legislation prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment shall have a first 
opportunity to process any charge alleging 
discrimination in employment; and 

6. Directs that this resolution be commu- 
nicated to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
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chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and to such other members 
of Congress as shall be appropriate. 
ARTHUR GREEN, 
Chairman, 
International Association of Official 
Human Rights Agencies. 
MARYLAND v. WIRTZ. SYLLABUS. MARYLAND ET 
AL, V. WIRTZ, SECRETARY OF LABOR, ET AL. 


APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 

No. 742. Argued April 23, 1968.—Decided 
June 10, 1968. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, as enacted 
in 1938, required every employer to pay each 
of his employees “engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
certain minimum wages and overtime pay. 
The definition of employer excluded States 
and their political subdivisions, In 1961 the 
Act's coverage was extended beyond em- 
ployees individually connected to interstate 
commerce to include all employees of certain 
“enterprises” engaged in commerce or pro- 
duction for commerce. In 1966 the Act was 
amended to cover certain hospitals, institu- 
tions, and schools, and to modify the defini- 
tion of employer to remove the exemption of 
the States and their subdivisions with re- 
spect to employees of hospitals, institutions, 
and schools. Appellants, 28 States and a 
school district, sought to enjoin enforcement 
of the Act as it applies to schools and hos- 
Pitals operated by the States or their subdi- 
visions. They argued that the “enterprise 
concept” of coverage and the inclusion of 
state-operated hospitals and schools were be- 
yond Congress’ power under the Commerce 
Clause, that the remedial provisions of the 
Act, if applied to the States, would conflict 
with the Eleventh Amendment, and that 
school and hospital enterprises do not have 
the statutorily required relationship to inter- 
state commerce. A three-judge district court 
declined to issue a declaratory Judgment or 
an injunction, and concluded that the adop- 
tion of the “enterprise concept” and the ex- 
tension of coverage to state institutions do 
not, on the face of the Act, exceed Congress’ 
commerce power. That court declined to con- 
sider the Eleventh Amendment and statu- 
tory relationship contentions. 

Held: 

1. The “enterprise concept” of coverage is 
clearly within the power of Congress under 
the Commerce Clause. Pp. 188-193. 

(a) A rational basis for Congress’ finding 
the scheme necessary to the protection of 
commerce was the logical inference that the 
pay and hours of employees of an interstate 
business who are not production workers, as 
well as those who are, affect an employer's 
competition with companies elsewhere. 
United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, followed. 
Pp. 188-191. 

(b) Another rational basis is the promo- 
tion of labor peace by the regulation of 
wages and hours, subjects of frequent labor 
disputes. Pp. 191-192. 

(c) The class of employers subject to the 
Act, approved in Darby, supra, was not en- 
larged by the addition of the “enterprise con- 
cept.” P. 193. 

2. The commerce power provides a consti- 
tutional basis for extension of the Act to 
state-operated schools and hospitals. Pp. 193- 
199. 

(a) Congress has “interfered with” state 
functions only to the extent that it subjects 
& State to the same minimum wage and over- 
time pay limitations as other employers 
whose activities affect commerce. Pp. 193- 
194. 

(b) Labor conditions in schools and hos- 
pitals can affect commerce and are within 
the reach of the commerce power. Pp. 194- 
195. 

(c) Where a State is engaging in economic 
activities that are validly regulated by the 
Federal Government when engaged in by pri- 
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vate persons, the State may be forced to con- 
form its activities to federal regulation. 
United States v. California, 297 U.S. 175. Pp. 
195-199. 

3. Questions concerning the States’ sov- 
ereign immunity from suit and whether par- 
ticular state-operated institutions have em- 
ployees handling goods in commerce are re- 
served for appropriate concrete cases. Pp. 
199-201. 

269 F. Supp. 826, affirmed. 

Alan M. Wilner, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maryland, and Charles Alan Wright 
argued the cause for appellants. With Mr. 
Wilner on the brief for appellant the State 
of Maryland et al. were the Attorneys Gen- 
eral for their respective States as follows: 
Francis B. Burch of Maryland, Crawford C. 
Martin of Texas, MacDonald Gallion of Ala- 
bama, Darrell F. Smith of Arizona, Joe 
Purcell of Arkansas, Duke W. Dunbar of 
Colorado, David Buckson of Delaware, Earl 
Faircloth of Florida, Bert T. Kobayashi of 
Hawaii, William G. Clark of Ilinois, Rich- 
ard C. Turner of Iowa, Robert C. Londer- 
holm of Kansas, James S. Erwin of Maine, 
Elliot L. Richardson of Massachusetts, Joe 
T. Patterson of Mississippi, Norman H, 
Anderson of Missouri, Clarence A. H. Meyer 
of Nebraska, Arthur J. Sills of New Jersey, 
Boston E. Witt of New Mexico, T. Wade 
Bruton of North Carolina, Helgi Johanneson 
of North Dakota, William B. Saxbe of Ohio, 
G. T. Blankenship of Oklahoma, Daniel R. 
McLeod of South Carolina, Frank L. Farrar 
of South Dakota, James L. Oakes of Vermont, 
Robert Y. Button of Virginia, and James E. 
Barrett of Wyoming; and A. J. Carubbi, Jr., 
Executive Assistant Attorney General of 
Texas, Hawthorne Phillips, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of Texas, and James V. Noble, 
Assistant Attorney General of New Mexico. 
With Mr. Wright on the brief for appellant 
the State of Texas were Messrs. Martin, 
Carubbi, and Phillips, and Nola White, First 
Assistant Attorney General. Cecil A. Morgan 
filed a brief for appellant Fort Worth In- 
dependent School District. 

Solicitor General Griswold argued the cause 
for appellees. With him on the brief were 
Assistant Attorney General Weisl, Louis F. 
Claiborne, John S. Martin, Jr., and Morton 
Hollander. 

Briefs of amici curiae, urging affirmance, 
were filed by J. Albert Woll, Laurence Gold, 
and Thomas E. Harris for the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and by Henry Kaiser and 
Ronald Rosenberg for the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Justice Haran delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

As originally enacted.) the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 required every em- 
ployer to pay each of his employees “engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce”? a certain minimum hourly 
wage, and to pay at a higher rate for work 
in excess of a certain maximum number of 
hours per week. The Act defined the term 
“employer” so as to exclude “the United 
States or any State or political subdivision 
of a State ...."® This case involves the con- 
stitutionality of two sets of amendments 
to the original enactment. 

In 1961, Congress changed the basis of em- 
ployee coverage: instead of extending pro- 
tection to employees individually connected 
to interstate commerce, the Act now covers 
all employees of any “enterprise” engaged in 
commerce or production for commerce, pro- 
vided the enterprise also falls within certain 
listed categories. In 1966, Congress added to 
the list of categories the following: 

“(4) 1s engaged in the operation of a hos- 
pital, an institution primarily engaged in the 
care of the sick, the aged, the mentally ill or 
defective who reside on the premises of such 
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institution, a school for the mentally or 
physically handicapped or gifted children, an 
elementary or secondary school, or an in- 
stitution of higher education (regardless of 
whether or not such hospital, institution, or 
school is public or private or operated for 
profit or not for profit) .”* 

At the same time, Congress modified the 
definition of “employer” so as to remove the 
exemption of the States and their political 
subdivisions with respect to employees of 
hospitals, institutions, and schools.* 

The State of Maryland, since joined by 27 
other States and one school district, brought 
this action against the Secretary of Labor to 
enjoin enforcement of the Act insofar as It 
now applies to schools and hospitals operated 
by the States or their subdivisions. The plain- 
tiffs made four contentions. They argued that 
the expansion of coverage through the “en- 
terprise concept” was beyond the power of 
Congress under the Commerce Clause. They 
contended that coverage of state-operated 
hospitals and schools was also beyond the 
commerce power. They asserted that the re- 
medial provisions of the Act,’ if applied to 
the States, would conflict with the Eleventh 
Amendment. Finally, they urged that even if 
their constitutional arguments were rejected, 
the court should declare that schools and 
hospitals, as enterprises, do not have the 
statutorily required relationship to inter- 
state commerce. 

A three-judge district court, convened pur- 
suant to 28 U.S.C § 2282, declined to issue a 
declaratory judgment or an injunction.’ 
Three opinions were written. Judges Winter 
and Thomsen, constituting the majority, 
concluded for different reasons that the adop- 
tion of the “enterprise concept” of coverage 
and the extension of coverage to state insti- 
tutions could not be said, on the face of the 
Act, to exceed Congress’ power under the 
Commerce Clause. Both declined to consider 
the Eleventh Amendment and statutory con- 
tentions, Judge Northrop dissented, conclud- 


ing that the amendments exceeded the com- 
merce power because they transgressed the 
sovereignty of the States. 

We noted probable jurisdiction of the 
plaintiffs’ appeal, 389 U.S. 1031. For reasons 
to follow, we affirm the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court. 


We turn first to the adoption in 1961 of 
the “enterprise concept.” Whereas the Act 
originally extended to every employee “who is 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce,” it now protects every 
employee who “is employed in an enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce.”*® Such an enterprise 
is defined as one which, along with other 
qualifications, “has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce ... .”” Thus the effect of the 
1961 change was to extend protection to the 
fellow employees of any employee who would 
have been protected by the original Act, but 
not to enlarge the class of employers subject 
to the Act. 

In United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 
this Court found the original Act a legitimate 
exercise of congressional power to regulate 
commerce among the States. Appellants ac- 
cept the Darby decision, but contend that 
the extension of protection to fellow em- 
ployees of those originally covered exceeds 
the commerce power. We conclude, to the 
contrary, that the constitutionality of the 
“enterprise concept” is settled by the reason- 
ing of Darby itself and is independently es- 
tablished by principles stated in other cases. 

Darby involved employees who were en- 
gaged in producing goods for commerce. 
Their employer contended that since manu- 
facturing is itself an intrastate activity, Con- 
gress had no power to regulate the wages and 
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hours of manufacturing employees. The first 
step in the Court’s answer was clear: “[Con- 
gress may] by appropriate legislation regu- 
late intrastate activities where they have a 
substantial effect on interstate commerce.” 1 

The next step was to discover whether such 
a “substantial effect” existed. Congress had 
found that substandard wages and excessive 
hours, when imposed on employees of a com- 
pany shipping goods into other States, gave 
the exporting company an advantage over 
companies in the importing States. Having 
so found, Congress decided as a matter of 
policy that such an advantage in interstate 
competition was an “unfair” one, and one 
that had the additional undesirable effect 
of driving down labor conditions in the im- 
porting States.2 This Court was of course 
concerned only with the finding of a sub- 
stantial effect on interstate competition, and 
not with the consequent policy decisions. In 
accepting the congressional finding, the 
Court followed principles of judicial review 
only recently rearticulated in Katzenbach v. 
McClung, 379 U.S. 294, 303-304: 

“Of course, the mere fact that Congress 
has said when particular activity shall be 
deemed to affect commerce does not pre- 
clude further examination by this Court. But 
where we find that the legislators . . . have 
a rational basis for finding a chosen regula- 
tory scheme necessary to the protection of 
commerce, our investigation is at an end." 

There was obviously a “rational basis” for 
the logical inference that the pay and hours 
of production employees affect a company’s 
competitive position. 

The logical inference does not stop with 
production employees. When a company does 
an interstate business, its competition with 
companies elsewhere is affected by all its 
significant labor costs, not merely by the 
wages and hours of those employees who 
have physical contact with the goods in 
question. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that this Court has already explicitly rec- 
ognized that Congress’ original choice to ex- 
tend the Act only to certain employees of 
interstate enterprises was not constitution- 
ally compelled; rather, Congress decided, at 
that time, “not to enter areas which it 
might have occupied [under the commerce 
power].” Kirschbaum Co. v. Walling, 316 U.S. 
517, 522. 

The “enterprise concept” is also supported 
by a wholly different line of analysis. In the 
original Act, Congress stated its finding that 
substandard labor conditions tended to lead 
to labor disputes and strikes, and that when 
such strife disrupted businesses involved in 
interstate commerce, the flow of goods in 
commerce was itself affected.4 Congress 
therefore chose to promote labor peace by 
regulation of subject matter, wages, and 
hours, out of which disputes frequently arise. 
This objective is particularly relevant where, 
as here,” the enterprises in question are 
significant importers of goods from other 
States. 

Although the Court did not examine this 
second objective in Darby, other cases have 
found a “rational basis” for statutes reg- 
ulating labor conditions in order to protect 
interstate commerce from labor strife. The 
National Labor Relations Act™ had been 
passed because “[t]he denial by employers 
of the right of employees to organize and 
the refusal by employers to accept the proce- 
dure of collective bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife or un- 
rest, which have the intent or the necessary 
effect of burdening or obstructing com- 
merce... .”17 

In Labor Board v. Jones & Laughlin, 301 
US. 1, this Court held that the National 
Labor Relations Act (NLRA) was within the 
commerce power, The essence of the decision 
was contained in two propositions: "the stop- 
page of those [respondent’s] operations by 
industrial strife would have a most serious 
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effect upon interstate commerce,” id., at 41; 
and “[e]xperience has abundantly demon- 
strated that the recognition of the right of 
employees to self-organization and to have 
representatives of their own choosing for the 
purpose of collective bargaining is often an 
essential condition of industrial peace.” Id. 
at 42. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, including 
the present “enterprise” definition of cover- 
age, may also be supported by two proposi- 
tions. One is identical with the first proposi- 
tion supporting the NLRA: strife disrupting 
an enterprise involved in commerce may dis- 
rupt commerce. The other is parallel to the 
second proposition supporting the NLRA: 
there is a basis in logic and experience for 
the conclusion that substandard labor con- 
ditions among any group of employees, 
whether or not they are personally engaged 
in commerce or production, may lead to strife 
disrupting an entire enterprise. 

Whether the “enterprise concept” is de- 
Yended on the “competition” theory or on the 
“labor dispute” theory, it is true that labor 
conditions in businesses having only a few 
employees engaged in commerce or produc- 
tion may not affect commerce very much or 
very often. Appellants therefore contend that 
defining covered enterprises in terms of their 
employees is sometimes to permit “the tail 
to wag the dog.” However, while Congress has 
in some instances left to the courts or to ad- 
ministrative agencies the task of determining 
whether commerce is affected in a particular 
instance, Darby itself recognized the power 
of Congress instead to declare that an entire 
class of activities affects commerce.“ The 
only question for the courts is then whether 
the class is “within the reach of the federal 
power.” ” The contention that in Commerce 
Clause cases the courts have power to excise, 
as trivial, individual instances falling with- 
in a rationally defined class of activities has 
been put entirely to rest. Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111, 127-128; Polish Alliance v. Labor 
Board, 322 U.S. 643, 648; Katzenbach v. Mc- 
Clung, supra, at 301. The class of employers 
subject to the Act was not enlarged by the 
addition of the enterprise concept. The defi- 
nition of that class is as rational now as it 
was when Darby was decided, 
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Appellants’ second contention is that the 
commerce power does not afford a constitu- 
tional basis for extension of the Act to 
schools and hospitals operated by the States 
or their subdivisions. Since the argument is 
made in terms of interference with “sover- 
eign state functions,” it is important to note 
exactly what the Act does, Although it ap- 
plies to “employees,” the Act specifically 
exempts any “employee employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or profes- 
sional capacity (including any employee em- 
ployed in the capacity of academic admin- 
istrative personnel or teacher in elementary 
or secondary schools)... .””"® We assume, as 
did the District Court, that medical per- 
sonnel are likewise excluded from coverage 
under the general language. 

The Act establishes only a minimum wage 
and a maximum limit of hours unless over- 
time wages are paid, and does not otherwise 
affect the way in which school and hospital 
duties are performed. Thus appellants’ char- 
acterization of the question in this case as 
whether Congress may, under the guise of 
the commerce power, tell the States how to 
perform medical and educational functions 
is not factually accurate. Congress has “in- 
terfered with” these state functions only to 
the extent of providing that when a State 
employs people in performing such functions 
it is subject to the same restrictions as a 
wide range of other employers whose activi- 
ties affect commerce, including privately op- 
erated schools and hospitals. 

It is clear that labor conditions in schools 
and hospitals can affect commerce. The facts 
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stipulated in this case indicate that such 
institutions are major users of goods im- 
ported from other States, For example: 

“In the current fiscal year an estimated 
$38.3 billion will be spent by State and local 
public educational institutions in the United 
States. In the fiscal year 1965, these same 
authorities spent $3.9 billion operating pub- 
lic hospitals. ,.. 

“For Maryland, which was stipulated to be 
typical of the plaintiff States. 87% of the 
$8 million spent for supplies and equipment 
by its public school system during the fiscal 
year 1965 represented direct interstate pur- 
chases. Over 55% of the $576,000 spent for 
drugs, X-ray supplies and equipment and 
hospital beds by the University of Maryland 
Hospital and seven other state hospitals were 
out-of-state purchases,” * 

Similar figures were supplied for other 
States“* Strikes and work stoppages involv- 
ing employees of schools and hospitals, events 
which unfortunately are not infrequent,” 
obviously interrupt and burden this flow of 
goods across state lines. It is therefore clear 
that a “rational basis” exists for congression- 
al action prescribing minimum labor stand- 
ards for schools and hospitals, as for other 
importing enterprises.” 

Indeed, appellants do not content that la- 
bor conditions in all schools and hospitals 
are without the reach of the commerce pow- 
er, but only that the Act may not be consti- 
tutionally applied to state-operated institu- 
tions because that power must yield to state 
sovereignty in the performance of govern- 
mental functions. This argument simply is 
not tenable. There is no general “doctrine 
implied in the Federal Constitution that ‘the 
two governments, national and state, are 
each to exercise its powers so as not to in- 
terfere with the free and full exercise of the 
powers of the other.’” Case v. Bowles, 327 
U. S. 92, 101. 

In the first place, it is clear that the Fed- 
eral Government, when acting within a dele- 
gated power, may override countervailing 
state interests whether these be described as 
“governmental” or “proprietary” in char- 
acter. As long ago as Sanitary District v. 
United States, 266 U. S. 405, the Court put 
to rest the contention that state concerns 
might constitutionally “outweigh” the im- 
portance of an otherwise valid federal stat- 
ute regulating commerce, Congress had im- 
posed statutory limits on the diversion of wa- 
ter from Lake Michigan. A unanimous Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes, de- 
clared that the sanitary district’s alleged 
need for more water than federal law allowed 
was “irrelevant” because federal power over 
commerce is “superior to that of the States 
to provide for the welfare or necessities of 
their inhabitants.” Id., at 426. See Oklahoma 
v. Atkinson Co., 313 U. S. 508. 

There remains, of course, the question 
whether any particular statute is an “other- 
wise valid regulation of commerce.” This 
Court has always recognized that the power 
to regulate commerce, though broad indeed, 
has limits. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall paused 
to recognize those limits in the course of the 
opinion that first staked out the vast expanse 
of federal authority over the economic life 
of the new Nation. Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 
Wheat. 1, 194-195. Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking only one Term after he delivered 
the opinion for the Court in Jones & Laugh- 
lin, supra, put the matter thus: 

“The subject of federal power is still ‘com- 
merce,’ and not all commerce but commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States. The expansion of enterprise has vast- 
ly increased the interests of interstate com- 
merce but the constitutional differentiation 
still obtains.” Santa Cruz Co. v. Labor Board, 
303 U.S. 453, 466. 

The Court has ample power to prevent 
what the appellants purport to fear, “the 
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utter destruction of the State as a sovereign 
political entity.” * 

But while the commerce power has limits, 
valid general regulations of commerce do not 
cease to be regulations of commerce because 
a State is involved. If a State is engaging 
in economic activities that are validly regu- 
lated by the Federal Government when en- 
gaged in by private persons, the State too 
may be forced to conform its activities to 
federal regulation. 

This was settled by the unanimous deci- 
sion in United States v. California, 297 U.S. 
175. The question was whether a railroad, 
operated by the State, and entirely within 
the State, as a nonprofit venture for the 
purpose of facilitating transportation at a 
port, was nevertheless subject, like other 
railroads, to the Safety Appliance Act. The 
Court first held that although the railroad 
operated only between points in California, 
it was within the reach of federal regulation 
of interstate rail transportation, 297 U.S., at 
181-183. The Court then proceeded to con- 
sider the claim that the State “is not subject 
to the federal Safety Appliance Act,” and 
reasoned as follows: 

“[W]e think it unimportant to say whether 
the state conducts its railroad in its ‘sover- 
eign’ or in its ‘private’ capacity. That in 
operating its railroad it is acting within a 
power reserved to the states cannot be 
doubted. The only question we need consider 
is whether the exercise of that power, in 
whatever capacity, must be in subordination 
to the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, which has been granted specifically 
to the national government. The sovereign 
power of the states is necessarily diminished 
to the extent of the grants of power to the 
federal government in the Constitution, 

+ . > * . 


“[Wle look to the activities in which the 
states have traditionally engaged as marking 
the boundary of the restriction upon the 
federal taxing power. But there is no such 
limitation upon the plenary power to regu- 
late commerce. The state can no more deny 
the power if its exercise has been authorized 
by Congress than can an individual.” 297 
US., at 183-185 (citations omitted). 

See also Board of Trustees v. United States, 
289 U.S. 48, where the Court rejected a claim 
of “state sovereignty” and held that a state 
university that imported scientific apparatus 
from abroad could be made to pay import 
duties imposed pursuant to the power over 
foreign commerce. 

The principle of United States v. California 
is controlling here. Appellants’ argument 
that the statute involved there was some- 
what more directly and obviously a regula- 
tion of “commerce,” and that the state ac- 
tivity involved there was less central to 
state sovereignty, misses the mark. This 
Court has examined and will continue to 
examine federal statutes to determine 
whether there is a rational basis for regard- 
ing them as regulations of commerce among 
the States. But it will not carve up the com- 
merce power to protect enterprises indis- 
tinguishable in their effect on commerce 
from private businesses simply because those 
enterprises happen to be run by the States 
for the benefit of their citizens.™ 


mm 


Appellants raise two further issues, both 
of which the District Court found it inap- 
propriate to explore fully in a declaratory 
judgment proceeding. We agree. In each case 
we conclude that no showing has been made 
that warrants declaratory or injunctive re- 
lief. In neither instance, however, do we 
mean to preclude future consideration on 
the facts of individual cases. 

The first question is whether the Act vio- 
lates the States’ sovereign immunity from 
suit guaranteed by the Eleventh Amend- 
ment.” The Act provides as follows: 

“Any employer who violates the provisions 
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of section 206 [wages] or section 207 [hours] 
of this title shall be liable to the employee or 
employees affected in the amount of their 
unpaid minimum wages, or their unpaid 
overtime compensation as the case may be, 
and in an additional equal amount as liqui- 
dated damages. Action to recover such lia- 
bility may be maintained in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. .. .” 29 U.S.C. § 216 
(b). 
The Act also provides for suits by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to recover unpaid minimum 
wages or overtime compensation, 29 U.S.C. 
§ 216(c) and for injunctive relief against 
violations, 29 U.S.C. § 217. 

Percolating through each of these pro- 
visions for relief are interests of the United 
States and problems of immunity, agency, 
and consent to suit. Cf. Parden v. Terminal 
R. Co., 377 U.S, 184. The constitutionality 
of applying the substantive requirements of 
the Act to the States is not, in our view, 
affected by the possibility that one or more 
of the remedies the Act provides might not 
be available when a State is the employer- 
defendant. Particularly in light of the Act's 
“separability” provision, 29 U.S.C. § 219, we 
see no reason to strike down otherwise valid 
portions of the Act simply because other por- 
tions might not be constitutional as applied 
to hypothetical future cases. At the same 
time, we decline to be drawn into an abstract 
discussion of the numerous complex issues 
that might arise in connection with the Act's 
various remedial provisions. They are almost 
impossible and most unnecessary to resolve 
in advance of particular facts, stated claims, 
and identified plaintiffs and defendants, 
Questions of state immunity are therefore 
reserved for appropriate future cases. 

Appellants’ remaining contention presents 
similar problems. In order to be covered by 
the Act, an employer hospital or school must 
in fact have “employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, including employees handling, selling, 
or otherwise working on goods that have been 
moved in or produced for commerce by any 
person ... ." 29 U.S.C. § 203 (s) (1964 ed., 
Supp. II). 

Appellants ask us to declare that hospitals 
and schools simply have no such employees, 
The word “goods” is elsewhere defined to 
exclude “goods after their delivery into the 
actual physical possession of the ultimate 
consumer thereof other than a producer, 
manufacturer, or processor thereof.” 29 U.S.C. 
§ 203(i). Appellants contend that hospitals 
and schools are the ultimate consumers of 
the out-of-state products they buy, and 
hence none of their employees handles 
“goods” in the statutory sense, 

We think the District Court was correct in 
declining to decide, in the abstract and in 
general, whether schools and hospitals have 
employees engaged in commerce or produc- 
tion, Such institutions, as a whole, obviously 
purchase a vast range of out-of-state com- 
modities, These are put to a wide variety of 
uses, presumably ranging from physical in- 
corporation of building materials into hos- 
pital and school structures, to over-the-coun- 
ter sale for cash to patients, visitors, stu- 
dents, and teachers. Whether particular in- 
stitutions haye employees handling goods in 
commerce, cf. Walling v. Jacksonville Paper 
Co., 317 U.S. 564, may be considered as occa- 
sion requires, 

The judgment of the District Court is 

Affirmed. 

MR. JUSTICE MARSHALL took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 

Mr. Justice Douc.Las, with whom Mr. JUS- 
TICE STEWART concurs, dissenting. 

The Court’s opinion skillfully brings em- 
ployees of state-owned enterprises within the 
reach of the Commerce Clause; and as an ex- 
ercise in semantics it is unexceptionable if 
congressional federalism is the standard, But 
what is done here is nonetheless such a seri- 
ous invasion of state sovereignty protected 
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by the Tenth Amendment that it is in my 
view not consistent with our constitutional 
federalism. 

The case has some of the echoes of New 
York v. United States, 326 U.S. 572, where a 
divided Court held that the Federal Govern- 
ment could tax the sale of mineral waters 
owned and marketed by New York. My dis- 
sent was in essence that the decision made 
the States pay the Federal Government “for 
privilege of exercising the powers of sov- 
ereignty guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion.” 326 U.S., at 596. 

The present federal law takes a much more 
serious bite. The 1966 amendments to the 
Pair Labor Standards Act require the States 
to pay school and hospital employees a mini- 
mum wage escalating to $1.60 per hour in 
1971.° As a general rule, the amendments 
make the States pay their employees who 
work over 40 hours a week overtime compen- 
sation of 114 times their regular wage.“ There 
are civil sanctions against the State and its 
political subdivisions,“ and state officials may 
apparently, be subjected to criminal penal- 
ties. The impact is pervasive, striking at all 
levels of state government. As Judge Northrop 
said in his dissent below, 269 F. Supp. 826, 
852: 

“By this Act Congress is forcing, under 
threat of civil liability and criminal penal- 
ties, the state legislature or the responsible 
political subdivision of the state 

“1. to increase taxes (an impossibility in 
some of the political subdivisions without a 
state constitutional amendment); or 

“2. to curtail the extent and calibre of 
services in the public hospitals and educa- 
tional and related institutions of the state; 
or 

“3. to reduce indispensable services in 
other governmental activities to meet the 
budgets of those activities favored by the 
United States Congress; or 

“4, to refrain from entering new fields of 
governmental activity necessitated by chang- 
ing social conditions.” 

There can be no doubt but that the 1966 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
disrupt the fiscal policy of the States and 
threaten their autonomy in the regulation of 
health and education. Yet, the Court con- 
siders it irrelevant that these federal regu- 
lations are to be enforced against sovereign 
States and limits its consideration to 
“whether there is a rational basis for regard- 
ing them as regulations of commerce among 
the States.” 

The States are not totally immune from 
federal regulation under the commerce power 
of Congress. Parden v. Terminal R. Co., 377 
U.S. 184, and United States v. California, 297 
U.S. 175, subjected state-owned railroads to 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 45 U.S.C. 
§ 51 et seq., and the Safety Appliance Act, 45 
U.S.C. § 1 et seq.; Board of Trustees v. United 
States, 289 U.S. 48, required a state univer- 
sity to pay federal customs duties on educa- 
tional equipment it imported. In Oklahoma 
v. Atkinson Co., 313 U.S. 508, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was permitted to condemn 100,000 
acres of state land for a reservoir to control 
commerce-paralyzing floods. In Sanitary Dis- 
trict v. United States, 266 U.S. 405, a State 
was prohibited from diverting water from 
the Great Lakes necessary to ensure navi- 
gability, a phase of commerce. 

In none of these cases, however, did the 
federal regulation overwhelm state fiscal 
policy. It is one thing to force a State to 
purchase safety equipment for its railroad 
and another to force it either to spend sev- 
eral million more dollars on hospitals and 
schools or substantially reduce services in 
these areas. The commerce power cases the 
Court relies on are simply not apropos. 

In the area of taxation, on the other hand, 
the Court has recognized that the constitu- 
tional scheme of federalism imposes limits on 
the power of the National Government to tax 
the States. E. g., New York v. United States, 
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326 U. S. 572. The Court will not permit the 
Federal Government to utilize the taxing 
power to snuff out state sovereignty, Metcal/ 
& Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, recognizing 
that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
M’Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 431. 
The exercise of the commerce power may also 
destroy state sovereignty. All activities affect- 
ing commerce, even in the minutest degree, 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U. S. 111, may be 
regulated and controlled by Congress. 

Commercial activity of every stripe may in 
some way interfere “with the [interstate] 
flow of merchandise” or interstate travel. 
Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U. S. 294, 299- 
300. The immense scope of this constitutional 
power is demonstrated by the Court’s ap- 
proval in this case of regulation on the basis 
of the “enterprise concept’’—which is entirely 
proper when the regulated “businesses” are 
not essential functions being carried on by 
the States. 

Yet state government itself is an “enter- 
prise” with a very substantial effect on inter- 
state commerce, for the States spend billions 
of dollars each year on programs that pur- 
chase goods from interstate commerce, hire 
employees whose labor strife could disrupt 
interstate commerce, and act on such com- 
merce in countless subtle ways. If constitu- 
tional principles of federalism raise no limits 
to the commerce power where regulation of 
state activities are concerned, could Congress 
compel the States to build superhighways 
crisscrossing their territory in order to ac- 
commodate interstate vehicles, to provide 
inns and eating places for interstate travelers, 
to quadruple their police forces in order to 
prevent commerce-crippling riots, etc.? Could 
the Congress virtually draw up each State’s 
budget to avoid “disruptive effect[s] .. . on 
commercial intercourse.”? Atlanta Motel v. 
United States, 379 U.S, 241, 257. 

If all this can be done, then the National 
Government could devour the essentials of 
state sovereignty, though that sovereignty is 
attested by the Tenth Amendment. The prin- 
ciples which should guide us in this case are 
set forth in the several opinions in New York 
v. United States, supra. As Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone said there, the National Government 
may not “interfere unduly with the State’s 
performance of its sovereign functions of 
government.” 326 U.S., at 587. It may not 
“impair the State’s functions of government," 
id., at 594 (dissenting opinion of Mr. JUSTICE 
Dovuctas, joined by MR. JUSTICE BLACK). As 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter observed, “[t]here 
are, of course, State activities . . . that par- 
take of uniqueness from the point of view 
of intergovernmental relations.” Id., at 582. 

Whether, in a given case, a particular 
commerce power regulation by Congress of 
state activity is permissible depends on the 
facts. The Court must draw the “constitu- 
tional line between the State as government 
and the State as trader... .” New York v. 
United States, supra, at 579 (opinion of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter). In this case the 
State as a sovereign power is being seriously 
tampered with, potentially crippled. 

I would reverse the judgment below. 
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152 Stat. 1060. 

2§§ 6(a), 7(a), 52 Stat. 1062, 1063. 

*§ 3(d), 52 Stat. 1060. 

‘The minimum wage requirement, 29 
U.S.C. § 206 (1964 ed., Supp. II), now reads as 
follows: “(a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who in any workweek 
is engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, wages at 
the following rates ... .” The maximum 
hours requirement, 29 U.S.C. § 207 (1964 ed., 
Supp. II), now contains a similar definition 
of covered employees, The term “enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce” is defined by 29 U.S.C. 
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§ 203(s) (1964 ed., Supp. II) to mean “an 
enterprise which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, including employees handling, 
selling, or otherwise working on goods that 
have been moved in or produced for com- 
merce by any person, and which—[falls in 
any one of four listed categories] ... .” 

580 Stat. 832, 29 U.S.C. § 203(s) (4) (1964 
ed., Supp. II). 

€80 Stat. 831, 29 U.S.C. § 203(d) (1964 ed., 
Supp. II). 

729 U.S.C. §§ 216(b), 216(c), 217, 

* 269 F. Supp. 826. 

? U.S.C. §§ 206(a), 207(a) (1964 ed., Supp. 
II). 
#29 U.S.C. § 203(s) (1964 ed., Supp. II). 

u 312 U.S., at 119. The Act prohibited both 
the interstate transportation of goods pro- 
duced under substandard labor conditions, 
and the maintenance of such conditions 
themselves. The first prohibition, a restraint 
on commerce itself, was upheld against the 
contention that its real motive or purpose 
was to regulate manufacturing. The language 
quoted in the text answered a challenge to 
the second prohibition. 

1! Section 2 of the Act, 52 Stat. 1060, 29 
U.S.C. § 202, reads in part as follows: 

“The Congress hereby finds that the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, of 
labor conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers (1) causes commerce 
and the channels and instrumentalities of 
commerce to be used to spread and perpetu- 
ate such labor conditions among the workers 
of the several States; (2) burdens commerce 
and the free flow of goods in commerce; (3) 
constitutes an unfair method of competition 
in commerce... .” 

3 In Katzenbach v. McClung, it appeared 
that Congress had undertaken extensive in- 
vestigation of the commercial need for the 
statute there involved. A major contention 
of the appellants in the present case is that 
the legislative history of the amendments 
now before us lays no factual predicate for 
extensions of the original Act. To the extent 
that this is true, it is quite irrelevant. The 
original Act stated Congress’ findings and 
purposes as of 1938. Subsequent extensions 
of coverage were presumably based on similar 
findings and purposes with respect to the 
areas newly covered. We are not concerned 
with the manner in which Congress reached 
its factual conclusions. 

“Section 2, 29 U.S.C. § 202, declares in 
part that the existence of substandard labor 
conditions “leads to labor disputes burdening 
and obstructing commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce.” 

15 See infra, at 194-195. 

1649 Stat. 449, as amended, 29 U.S.C. § 151 
et seq. 

17 § 1, 49 Stat. 449. 

18 312 U.S., at 120-121. 

9 Ibid. 

* 29 U.S.C. § 213(1) (1964 ed., Supp. II). 

2 See 269 F. Supp., at 832 (opinion of Judge 
Winter). 

2 In the court below, Judge Thomsen was 
troubled by the application of the overtime 
provisions to school and hospital personnel, 
who may have different arrangements for 
hours of work than employees of other en- 
terprises. 269 F. Supp., at 851. Congress indi- 
cated its attention to this problem in 29 
U.S.C. § 207 (1964 ed., Supp. II), which pro- 
vides special means of computing hospital 
overtime. That this provision may seem to 
some inadequate, and that no similar provi- 
sion was made in the case of schools, are mat- 
ters outside judicial cognizance. The Act’s 
overtime provisions apply to a wide range of 
enterprises, with differing patterns of work- 
time; they were intended to change some of 
those patterns. It is not for the courts to 
decide that such changes as may be required 
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are beneficial in the case of some industries 
and harmful in others. 

#269 F. Supp., at 833 (opinion of Judge 
Winter). 

™ See ibid. 

38 See U.S. Department of Labor, Summary 
Release, Work Stoppages Involving Govern- 
ment Employees, 1966. 

* Both under the present Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, numerous cases 
have held that the engagement of an enter- 
prise in interstate commerce may consist of 
importation, E. g. Wirtz v. Hardin & Co., 253 
F. Supp. 579, affd. 359 F. 2d 792 (FLSA); 
N. L. R. B. v. Baker Hotel, 311 F. 2d 528 
(NLRA). 

"The dissent suggests that by use of an 
“enterprise concept” such as that we have 
upheld here, Congress could under today’s 
decision declare a whole State an “enterprise” 
affecting commerce and take over its budget- 
ing activities. This reflects, we think, a mis- 
reading of the Act, of Wickard v. Filburn, 
supra, and of our decision. The Act's defini- 
tion of “enterprise” reads in part as follows: 

“‘Enterprise’ means the related activities 

performed (either through unified operation 
or common control) by any person or persons 
for a common business purpose .. . but shall 
not include the related activities performed 
for such enterprise by an independent con- 
tractor, .. .” 29 U. S. C. § 203(r). 
We uphold the enterprise concept on the ex- 
plicit premise that an “enterprise” is a set 
of operations whose activities in commerce 
would all be expected to be affected by the 
wages and hours of any group of employees, 
which is what Congress obviously intended. 
So defined, the term is quite cognizant of 
limitations on the commerce power, Neither 
here nor in Wickard has the Court declared 
that Congress may use a relatively trivial im- 
pact on commerce as an excuse for broad 
general regulation of state or private ac- 
tivities. The Court has said only that where 
a general regulatory statute bears a sub- 
stantial relation to commerce, the de minimis 
character of individual instances arising un- 
der that statute is of no consequence. 

2 Nor is it relevant that Congress originally 
chose to exempt all state enterprises and 
later partially removed that exemption. Con- 
gress was as free to include state activities 
within the general regulation at a later date 
as it would have been to omit the exemption 
in the first place. 

» “The Judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citizens 
of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects 
of any Foreign State.” 

%29 U.S.C. §§ 203(d), 206(b) 
Supp. II). 

“29 U.S.C. §207(b) (1964 ed., Supp. II). 
Special rules are applicable to hospitals under 
§ 207(j) based on an 80-hour, 14-day work 
period. No special rules apply to school em- 
ployees. See discussion of the overtime pay 
provisions by Chief Judge Thomsen, 269 F. 
Supp., at 851-852. 

™29 U.S.C. §§ 203(d), 216(b). 

29 U.S.C. §§ 203(a), 215, 216(a). 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio such time as 
he may require. 


(1964 ed., 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. I feel 
very strongly that there is another issue 
involved that he touched upon, one that, 
it seems to me, is more important to this 
amendment, perhaps, than perhaps any 
other issue that is raised, and that is the 
exemplary nature of the amendment. In 
other words, how can we expect patterns 
of discrimination in private employment 
to be changed to promote full and equal 
employment of all Americans if Govern- 
ment itself does not set an example in 
this regard. It seems clear to me that that 
example should be set. In fact, I feel 
very strongly that if any truly effective 
progress is to be made in this area, it will 
be made more as a matter of volition, 
more as a matter of example, than by 
means of compulsion, even though com- 
pulsion, or at least legal endorsement of 
the principle, may be necessary to effect 
progress. 

What I should like to mention particu- 
larly in this regard is that in the com- 
mittee, with regard to the employing of 
personnel by State and local govern- 
ments, there were a good many com- 
ments and a great deal of discussion as to 
whether or not constitutional problems 
that might occur from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempting to regulate State 
and local governments might be serious 
and might result in some vindictive as- 
pects in the bill itself. 

As the Senator from New Jersey has 
stated, there are already court holdings 
on this subject. However, we went fur- 
ther than that in our discussions. 

The Senator from Missouri offered an 
amendment, and I and other members of 
the committee on the minority side, as 
well, questioned the mechanics under 
which the Federal Commission might 
issue orders to a State or a local govern- 
ment. We felt that in order to avoid any 
problem in that respect, we should es- 
tablish separate procedures, and this is 
indicated in the language of the report, 
page 25, from which I should like to 
read: 

This enforcement scheme provides the 
necessary power to achieve results with- 
out the needless friction that might be cre- 
ated by a Federal executive agency issuing 
orders to sovereign States and their locali- 
ties. In short, the committee believes that 
the objective of equal employment oppor- 
tunity can best be achieved by providing this 
particular means of enforcement where State 


or local governmental units fail to comply 
with the law. 


We required that there be direct ac- 
cess or direct referral to U.S. district 
court in these cases, rather than to go 
through the procedures of the commis- 
sion. 

I feel that with that practical problem, 
whether or not it will be a constitutional 
problem, having been resolved, the pro- 
visions of the bill are desirable and nec- 
essary and will achieve, in a measure of 
time, the exemplary nature of open and 
equal employment opportunity in State 
and local governments, an opportunity 
that is so necessary to the success of this 
program, overall, and throughout our 
society. 

For that reason, I feel I must oppose 
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the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ERVIN). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one thing 
that interests me greatly, whatever may 
be our differences with the administra- 
tion on the question of cease and desist, 
is that it is a fact that the President's 
state of the Union message says: 

I also support legislation to strengthen the 
enforcement powers of the EEOC by provid- 
ing the Commission with authority to seek 
court enforcement of its decisions and by 
giving it jurisdiction over the hiring prac- 
tices of State and local governments. 


So I think it is important to point out 
that the administration itself has this 
feeling about this particular proposition; 
and we have findings of fact, which I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio has dis- 
cussed, not only of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, but from our own hearing 
record, as well, which indicate that this 
remedial power is needed, so far as ac- 
tual serious discrimination is concerned, 
which is of a kind inhibited by the Con- 
stitution and statute in respect of State 
and local employment, since we are deal- 
ing with an enormous number of em- 
ployees—10 million. So it is really a very 
necessary part of the bill. 

I am very grateful that we have sup- 
port of our position by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator from 
New York and certainly concur in his 
remarks. 

Supplementing those remarks, I might 
read briefiy at this point in the same 
connection from the summary of the 
Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, on page 2, under: 

PATTERNS OF MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT IN 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The basic finding of this study is that 
State and local governments have failed to 
fulfill their obligation to assure equal job 
opportunity. In many localities, minority 
group members are denied access to responsi- 
ble government jobs and often are totally 
excluded from employment except in the 
most menial capacities. In many areas of gov- 
ernment, minority group members are ex- 
cluded almost entirely from decisionmaking 
positions, and, even in those instances where 
they hold jobs carrying higher status, these 
jobs usually involve work only with the prob- 
lems of minority groups and tend to limit 
contact largely to other minority group 
members. Examples include managerial and 
professional positions in human relations 
commissions or in welfare agencies. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ohio, 
as I understand, was a member of the 
committee which phrased this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina has read the bill very carefully 
and has found that there is no express 
limitation whatever on the employees of 
States and political subdivisions of States 
that are subjected to the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts under the bill. Can the 
Senator from Ohio tell me whether there 
is any implied limit upon the jurisdiction 
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of Federal courts to ultimately control 
the employment practices in respect to 
any State employees or employees of po- 
litical subdivisions of States? 

Mr. TAFT. As far as I know, there is 
no such limitation. I understand the 
Senator from North Carolina has an 
amendment which is pending which 
would go into the subject further, and I 
have studied that amendment, and, with 
certain changes in the amendment, I 
might well be inclined to go along with 
the Senator from North Carolina to work 
out some practical alternatives, but I will 
not agree to taking out the guts of the 
particular provision he is attempting to 
eliminate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator from North 
Carolina correct in inferring from the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio that the bill in its 
present form would give Federal district 
courts the ultimate power to compel 
States and subdivisions of States to yield 
to their decrees with respect to the em- 
ployment of persons who exercise the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
of the States and political subdivisions of 
States? 

Mr. TAFT. As to elected officers, we 
certainly think not, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I think as to 
elected officers that would not be true. 
As to any other positions, I believe it 
would be true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Why would it not be true 
with respect to elected officers, because 
elected officers are undoubtedly em- 
ployees of the States, and elected officers 
of counties are undoubtedly employees 
of the State and the counties? 

Mr. TAFT. The selection process there 
is by the voters of the State. I do not be- 
lieve there is any inference in the legis- 
lation proposed which would include 
elected officers. As I have indicated to 
the Senator from North Carolina, I 
would be quite willing to go considerably 
further and perhaps to cover other per- 
sonnel as well, and to cover those at the 
top decisionmaking levels in the execu- 
tive and judicial branch as well. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Ohio take the position that an officer of 
the State is not an employee of that 
State? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I do not take that posi- 
tion. I say there is an inference in the 
bill that it does not transcend what I 
think would be the constitutional limita- 
tions involved. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not a fact that con- 
stitutional legislation by Congress super- 
sedes the State constitutions and the 
laws of the States? 

Mr. TAFT. It might supersede it if not 
prescribed in the State constitution. In 
this case, I believe the State constitution 
would be the limiting factor that would 
be involved. 

Mr. ERVIN. The U.S. Constitution au- 
thorizes the Congress to enact legislation 
in the form in which this bill is at pres- 
ent, giving Federal courts the ultimate 
power to determine the employment 
practices of States with respect to all 
State employees and the Governors of the 
States and the supreme court justices of 
the States and members of the State leg- 
islatures, who are employees of the 
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States, as I understand the Senator has 
admitted. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator from 
North Carolina well knows, with his 
tremendous knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion—and I respect his knowledge of that 
document more than almost anyone in 
this body—that the Federal Constitution 
does guarantee to the States a republican 
form of government—with the little 
“*r”—this, it seems to me, implying the 
fact that elected officers can be elected 
only by the people of the State involved, 
under its constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Constitution of the 
United States also says that the Con- 
stitution and the acts of Congress en- 
acted pursuant thereto will be the su- 
preme law of the land, and, as the 
supreme law of the land, will supersede 
all State constitutions and all State laws. 
If this were a constitutional enactment, 
then the Federal courts would be given 
jurisdiction to control the ultimate deci- 
sion as to who is to be the Governor of a 
State or the members of the supreme 
court of the State or the legislators of the 
State. I think that conclusion is in- 
escapable. 

Mr. TAFT. With all due respect to the 
legal ability and experience of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, I respectfully 
disagree with that conclusion. I believe 
the Federal Constitution would be clear 
on that. In addition, under its interpre- 
tation, no court would make a decision 
that under this bill a Federal commission 
could require a State to elect a certain 
individual, because it would deprive that 
individual or his rights and privileges 
and immunities, as well as that of all 
citizens. 

Mr. ERVIN. Perhaps the Senator from 
Ohio will agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina on one thing: That if 
the Federal Government is to take the 
jurisdiction of exercising the ultimate 
power to determine who the officers and 
employees of the States are to be, the 
old statement of Chief Justice Salmon 
Chase, in Texas against White, that the 
Constitution and all its provisions look 
to an indestructible Union composed of 
indestructible States, has ceased to have 
validity. Is that not correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I would not say that. I 
think the Senator from North Carolina 
may not have been on the floor when I 
quoted from a section of the committee 
report earlier, but there is another sec- 
tion to which I particularly call his 
attention. I think the question of legisla- 
tive intent of the committee would con- 
trol in any event, but I call the Senator’s 
attention to page 11 of the committee 
report in which it states: 

A question as raised in the Committee 
concerning the application of Title VII in 
the case of a Governor whose cabinet ap- 
pointees and close personal aides are drawn 
from one political party. The Committee’s 
intention is that nothing in this bill should 
be interpreted to prohibit such appoint- 
ments unless they are based on discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. That intention is reflected in 
sections 703(h) and 706(w) of the law. 


While it goes to the State elective of- 
fice, I think it does infer that when we 
are talking about people appointed as 
personal aides of those individuals, it 
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certainly was not intended to cover the 
officers themselves. 

Mr. ERVIN. Unfortunately, however, 
there is nothing to that effect in the bill, 
and where there is a conflict between a 
piece of legislation and a committee re- 
port, the piece of legislation controls and 
the committee report’s effect becomes 
null and void. 

Mr. TAFT. Well, of course, I am not 
saying, and the Senator I am sure will 
recognize that I am not saying, that the 
language of the bill in any way is in con- 
flict with the committee report. In fact, 
I think quite the contrary is true. I 
think that the bill, within the Constitu- 
tion, makes it perfectly clear, although 
there is no specific language to that ef- 
fect, as to whether there is any intent 
to cover them, that there is in fact no 
intent to cover elected officials. 

Mr. ERVIN, The bill in its amended 
form says that political subdivisions and 
States are employers, and then it says 
that an employee is anyone who is em- 
ployed by an employer. The Senator 
from Ohio admits that the Governor of 
a State is employed by the State, and 
that the assistants to the Governor are 
employed by the State, and they are 
clearly covered by the provisions of the 
bill, and cannot be excluded from the 
provisions of the bill by any notions 
which may have been expressed by a 
committee member in the committee 
report. 

Mr. TAFT. Well, I suspect that dis- 
cussion of the subject has been pretty 
well extended. I cannot agree with the 
Senator’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. I think it is a point which we ought 
to discuss when we get to a later amend- 
ment. I may not agree with the Senator 
on the exact language of that amend- 
ment, but if he would like to offer an 
amendment to make the language of the 
bill consistent with the committee report, 
I would be happy to go along with him 
to achieve that purpose. 

Mr. ERVIN. The committee report 
says, in effect, that we do not intend to 
cover members of a Governor’s cabinet 
who are appointed on the basis of poli- 
tics. I have difficulty knowing just exactly 
what man in a State is appointed on the 
basis of politics. I do not take too much 
consolation out of the reference of the 
Senator from Ohio to the clause of the 
Constitution which guarantees to every 
State a republican form of government. 
My Constitution says that all powers 
not granted by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government are reserved to the 
States, or to the people. 

Mr. TAFT. Well, of course, the pow- 
ers—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Perhaps that no longer 
means anything. 

Mr. TAFT. The powers intended to 
be exercised are already exercised, as a 
matter of fact, I think, under the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act. We have 
already resolved that question; the courts 
have resolved and are resolving the ques- 
tion as to whether that power is exercised 
in accordance with the Federal Constitu- 
tion. If the question is not fully resolved, 
the remedy lies in the courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. I suppose that logically 
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we might just as well repose all the pow- 
ers with the Federal Government. 

As to the Senator’s reference about the 
Constitution guaranteeing to each State 
a republican form of government, having 
lived in a State which has long had a 
democratic form of government, I have 
difficulty understanding what such a con- 
stitutional provision guaranteeing a re- 
publican form of government would 
mean. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe the Supreme Court 
would be glad to help the Senator out, if 
we pass this provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have read the previous 
decisions on this point, and they have 
left me in a state of total unenlighten- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina for his remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the bill yield me a few min- 
utes? I wish to speak in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, Mr. President, 
under the situation existing, since the 
opponents have no time remaining, and 
since we do have time, I am happy to 
yield 3 or 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that this amendment can be adopted by 
a majority vote of this body. Otherwise 
we are going to have all the counties in 
this Nation, large and small, all the vil- 
lages and towns large and small, the 
cities large and small, and the States, 
even the drainage districts and the little 
township governments that still exist in 
some places, the school districts, and 
every other subdivision of our various 
States, subject to the control and the 
regulations of this bill. 

I make my remarks on this basis, Mr. 
Presidents I am ashamed to admit it, but 
as I see things, the quality of work that 
is being performed by a great many peo- 
ple, a great many employees today, is not 
living up to the standards that it did a 
few years ago. I think pride in work is 
either deteriorating or totally lacking. 
We do not have the sense of responsibil- 
ity—I am not trying to paint a bad pic- 
ture, but as I see it and feel it, there is 
not that sense of responsibility in the 
minds and attitudes of a great number 
of employees, public and private, that 
this great country used to have. The 
sense of gratitude as I used to see it 
manifested is lacking now, and this trend 
is nationwide. 

I think one of the reasons for that is 
that there is so much government regu- 
lation and so much direction to em- 
ployers as to what they are required to 
do that so many of the employees feel so 
independent, as I say, that they are lack- 
ing in gratitude, and they are lacking in 
the sense of responsibility that we used 
to try to instill and could instill in al- 
most everyone. 

I believe that this measure is just an- 
other step in that direction. I have been 
doing recently some reading about the 
Constitutional Convention. I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible to have a pro- 
vision of law that would be further from 
the intent of all the delegates. They dis- 
agreed on many points, but this bill, in 
many of its points, is just the reverse 
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of the intent of the original founders, 
and I do not think there has been any 
amendment on this subject that has be- 
come a part of the Constitution since 
then. 

So I believe, if we are going to go on 
with these trends, if in the little county, 
the little village or town, if there is noth- 
ing left there for their officials to do 
or to control because of being harassed 
at every turn about whom they will em- 
ploy, we will be unable to get people to 
run for those offices. 

I think they are doing a fairly good 
job, by and large. They feel a respon- 
sibility to the electorate. The people have 
a way of getting out of office a man who 
does not have the right attitude toward 
humanitarian problems, who does not 
have some compassion. Such an official 
does not last long. It just seems to me 
we are piling problem on top of problem 
for those little officials and boards. We 
are taking away the basis for pride and 
gratitude and the things that go to make 
quality in our people, and that have 
been the distinct American strength, in 
my opinion, for almost 200 years. 

On top of all this, the people them- 
selves are being taxed to death with 
taxes, taxes, and more taxes, and they 
are being regulated at every turn. I think 
this bill goes a long way—a long way— 
in accentuating those evils that are caus- 
ing the deterioration in the attitudes of a 
great many of our people; and I lament 
that. 

I am not just bringing up troubles, but 
we have got to meet those troubles, 
in my view. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina, if I 
have time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Mississippi agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that Woodrow Wilson 
was the most knowledgeable student of 
the American Government who has ever 
occupied the White House? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator is 
correct. I noticed his picture in the White 
House the other day, in the Cabinet 
Room. 

Mr. ERVIN. Woodrow Wilson once 
stated this: 

Liberty has never come from government. 
Liberty has always come from the subjects 
of government. . . . The history of liberty is 
a history of the limitations of governmental 
power, not the increase of it. 

When we resist . . . concentration of pow- 
er, we are resisting the powers of death, be- 
cause concentration of power is what always 
precedes the destruction of human liberties, 


Does not the Senator from Mississippi 
agree with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the passage of this bill would 
do more to destroy human liberties than 
any piece of legislation that has come 
before Congress throughout its history? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
North Carolina has stated the case well. 
I agree wholeheartedly. In fact, I shudder 
to think of this bill being enacted into a 
law that is enforceable. With all defer- 
ence, I believe it is invalid on its face. 

Mr. President, in addition to these mat- 
ters, people do not know where to turn. 
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People are afraid of their own Govern- 
ment, and they have not committed any 
crime. There are so many regulations 
that they are afraid to go into a little 
business, because they hear people al- 
ready in business talking about the dif- 
ficulties, the obstacles, and the regula- 
tions. 

I think that we absolutely must make a 
turn in going in the other direction. This 
entire bill tends to accentuate the very 
evils to which I have referred. 

Let us leave people in the little villages, 
townships, districts, towns, and States, 
and subdivisions thereof—most of whom 
are chosen by the people and are up for 
reelection in a very short time—some re- 
sponsibility. Let us leave them some ob- 
ligation, and let us leave a little con- 
trol of these affairs in the hands of the 
people. Otherwise, what will be the rea- 
son for even registering to vote or to go to 
the trouble to get involved in these elec- 
tions? Let us do all these things by 
adopting this amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New York for 
the time he has given me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time he requires to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is very 
important, as we are about to vote on 
this amendment, that we recognize that 
of all the provisions in this bill, this has 
the most solemn congressional sanction, 
because it is based not on the commerce 
clause, which relates to the relationships 
between individuals as well as with gov- 
ernments, but is based on the 14th 
amendment. This is a paramount right 
which is created for all Americans. 

The 14th amendment has been held 
applicable to just employment discrimi- 
nation by the States. Also, in Maryland 
against Wirtz, in 1968, the Court upheld 
the application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to certain classes of public em- 
ployees as a legitimate exercise of con- 
gressional regulatory authority under 
the commerce clause. 

Mr. President, this is critically impor- 
tant, because of all the people who were 
just referred to as having the right to 
feel they would be protected in terms of 
any inquisitorial denial of equal oppor- 
tunity, it certainly is the employees of 
units of Government elected by them but 
which often do not operate in such a way 
as to serve them—all of them—includ- 
ing minorities. 

This is no fanciful thing. This involves 
an enormous block of employees—10 mil- 
lion—of whom almost 3 million are deal- 
ing with education. As recently as 1969, 
this was the subject of special consid- 
eration by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, as a factfinder, which held flat- 
ly—and I read from page 10 of the com- 
mittee’s report: 

State and local governments have failed to 
fulfill their obligation to assure equal job 
opportunity. 


The States, themselves, have recog- 
nized this; and 33 of the 34 States which 
have fair employment practices statutes 
have made those statutes applicable to 
State and local employees; and indeed 
they must, in the most common and ob- 
vious equity. 
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So the Constitution is imperative not 
only in respect of employment but also in 
respect of all other matters dealing with 
the equal protection of the laws by all 
citizens of States and their political sub- 
divisions. The Supreme Court has re- 
inforced this directive in a whole host of 
cases. One could go through a list of 
citations that would take 3 days, as to the 
cases in which the 14th amendment has 
been applied to the relationships between 
the citizen and his State. What more 
sacred or more important relationship is 
there in terms of the life of the individ- 
ual than the extent to which he shall 
have a fair and even break in respect of 
employment? 

Not only is this applicable to minori- 
ties; it is also applicable on the ground 
of sex. The committee report reflects that 
very clearly in terms of the differentia- 
tion not only between members of mi- 
norities and others in respect of income, 
and so forth, and having opportunities in 
the higher levels of employment by 
States and their local subdivisions, but 
also, it applies to women where, based 
upon overall figures, it is obvious that 
something is not right in terms of the 
way in which the alleged concept of 
equal opportunity is being administered 
now. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that one of the greatest reforms in this 
bill is its applicability to those who are 
engaged in State and local employment— 
I repeat, 10 million employees, the largest 
single block in any one calling of all the 
employees, as there are now about 80 
million in the entire American work 
force. If anybody, as a matter of morality, 
is entitled to equal employment oppor- 
tunity, it certainly is those people; and 
the only way they can get it, because the 
authority so far as they are concerned is 
the State, is at the hands of the United 
States, under the 14th amendment. Sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment, giving the 
power to Congress to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this 
article, it seems to me, makes it manda- 
tory, not discretionary, in terms of the 
highest morality, that we act affirmative- 
ly on this aspect of this bill. 

For all those reasons, with the highest 
respect for the State and local govern- 
ments—because in this case there is no 
cease and desist power, but there is sim- 
ply the power to litigate—that is the very 
least we can give the individual—the aid 
of the Attorney General in litigating a 
case through the courts, insofar as the 
paramount rights under the 14th amend- 
ment are concerned. I think this is the 
_ very least we can do. To me, it is one of 
the most unchallengeable parts of this 
bill. 

For those reasons, I hope very much 
that the Senate will reject this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to part 
of the Senator’s argument, and I under- 
stand its reasoning and rationale. I ask 
the Senator this question: I think it is 
evident that there is discrimination in 
employment by a State when there is a 
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clearcut case of State action. Is it not 
possible, following another course and a 
very simple remedy, for the courts to 
proceed against the State to require com- 
pliance with the 14th amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is entirely right, and 
the thrust of this bill is consistent with 
that approach. In other words, we feel 
that where the individual who is being 
denied equal opportunity under the 
14th amendment faces the power of 
his own State, of which he is an em- 
ployee, he is entitled to have the aid of 
the United States in order to assert a 
right which the United States gives 
him—a, constitutional right. The Senator 
is perfectly right. There is a legal right 
and a legal remedy, except that the legal 
remedy is not affected in the absence of 
this kind of backing which this particu- 
lar statute gives it. 

Mr, COOPER. It would seem to me that 
a court decision against a State requiring 
the termination if there is discrimination 
in employment would be one of the clear- 
est and simplest remedies which could be 
used and which could be enforced by the 
courts. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the individual is 
an employee of a State, he is being asked 
to take on a very tough assignment if he 
is asked to proceed against that State; 
hence, the high desirability of the inter- 
position of the United States in the proc- 
ess to protect these rights. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry—how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). All time has now expired. 
The yeas and nays have not been or- 
dered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived, the Senate will 
now proceed to vote on the pending 
amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name was 
called.) On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
ER). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator from 
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Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) , the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), and the Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TowER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youna) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. HaNsEN), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munn?) is absent because of ijlenss. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. FANNIN) is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GoveErN) . If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) has been previously an- 
nounced by me. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[No. 20 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Gurney 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 


Allen 
Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Curtis 
Eastland 


McClellan 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bible 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Tnouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 
Weicker 
Nelson Williams 


Dominick Packwood 
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PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 
Fulbright, for. 
Griffin, against. 
Hollings, for, 


NOT VOTING—22 


Harris Muskie 
Hartke Sparkman 
Humphrey Stevenson 
Jackson Tower 
Magnuson Tunney 
Mathias Young 
Gravel McGovern 

Hansen Mundt 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 812) 
was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
,agreed to. 


Baker 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Cotton 
Eagleton 
Fannin 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GAMBRELL) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 833 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 833. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 50, line 19, add the following new 
section: 

(e) Subsection (w) of section 706 of such 
Act, as redesignated by this section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(w) In any action or proceeding under 
this title the Commission or court, as the 
case may be, may allow the prevailing party, 
other than the Commission or the United 
States, a reasonable attorney’s fee as part of 
the costs. Any respondent that is an employer 
of less than twenty-five employees or a labor 
organization of less than twenty-five mem- 
bers shall, upon application to the Com- 
mission, be indemnified by the United States 
for the cost of his defense against the charge 
in an amount not to exceed $5,000, including 
all reasonable expenses and attorney’s fees 
incurred after the serving of notice on him 
of the charge. 

“Any respondent that is an employer of 
twenty-five to one hundred employees whose 
average income from such employment is 
less than $7,500, or a labor organization with 
twenty-five to one hundred members, shall, 
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upon application to the Commission, be in- 
demnified by the United States for one-half 
of the cost of his defense against the charge 
not to exceed $2,500, including all reasonable 
expenses and attorney’s fees incurred after 
the serving of notice on him of the charge. 
The costs evidenced by respondent’s vouchers 
of his expenses and attorney’s fees shall be 
deemed reasonable so long as they are com- 
parable to the total amount of the expenses 
and attorney’s fees incurred by the Com- 
mission in investigating and prosecuting the 
charge. Disallowance of any part of such re- 
quest shall be made a part of the Commis- 
sion’s order in such proceedings. Any United 
States court before which a proceeding under 
this title shall be brought may upon request 
by the respondent make the determination 
provided for in this subsection. 

“The Commission and the United States 
shall be liable for costs as provided for in 
this section the same as a private person. No 
enforcement procedure under this title may 
be initiated against a respondent employer 
or union until the costs provided for herein 
shall have been paid in full. No such costs 
shall be paid in the event that the Com- 
mission or court haying jurisdiction of such 
proceeding shall determine that a respondent 
has conducted his defense in a manner in- 
consistent with the achievement of the pur- 
poses of this title,” 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered at this time 
extends relief to small businesses under 
the pending bill. That is to say, it pro- 
vides for an allowance for attorneys’ fees 
for certain prescribed small businesses 
against whom enforcement proceedings 
are brought under this act. 

I have under discussion with the com- 
mittee the possibility of a time limitation 
on the amendment. I am agreeable to 
limiting the time. As soon as the com- 
mittee members have conferred, perhaps 
we could get together on that matter. I 
would say that if any Senator is inter- 
ested in supporting the amendment and 
would like to speak on it, I would appre- 
ciate it if he would let me know before a 
time limitation is agreed to. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered is a revision of an amendment 
which I filed on January 21. At that time 
I made a statement in the Recorp de- 
scribing the amendment and my reason 
for offering it. I would not at this time re- 
peat at great length my thinking on that 
subject as expressed at that time other 
than to say that I contemplate as we go 
into the situation, particularly with re- 
spect to cease-and-desist procedures, that 
more and more businesses, and particu- 
larly those smaller businesses, will be im- 
posed upon, not in an effort to destroy 
them but with that effect, by the court 
proceedings under this act. 

I think that Senators will recognize 
that it is not uncommon for all the busi- 
nesses under Federal investigation un- 
der various pieces of legislation to find 
themselves in a position from an eco- 
nomic point of view of being unable to 
compete with the tremendous and over- 
whelming resources available to the Fed- 
eral Government with such enforcement 
procedures. 

As a result, rather than to fight it out 
and determine the issues of a particular 
investigation or enforcement and to sub- 
mit proof to make a comparison—which 
I think is an un-American type of pro- 
ceeding—with a large corporation 
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against whom proceedings are brought, 
a corporation which is able to set aside 
a certain amount of money for the pur- 
pose of defending itself to wear the Gov- 
ernment out, if that be possible, in order 
to fight the impact of the legislation, the 
imbalance of ability to defend against 
the Government means that small busi- 
nesses are imposed upon in the enforce- 
ment of various types of Federal legisla- 
tion. 

There is no question that this imbal- 
ance of relative strength denies small 
businesses a fair opportunity for self- 
defense against Government regulations. 

In specific terms, the amendment pro- 
vides that a business or a union which 
has 25 or fewer employees or members 
will get its entire expense and attorney’s 
fee reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 


* ment through the EEOC in any proceed- 


ing against it. 

Under the act, businesses and unions 
having from 25 up to 100 members or 
employees would be reimbursed up to 
$2,500. But in each case, the Commission 
or the court before which a proceeding 
is pending would have to determine, be- 
fore the amount could be paid, that the 
defenses made by small businesses were 
put on for purposes inconsistent with 
the purposes of the act itself. That is to 
say, the court or the EEOC would have 
an opportunity to determine whether the 
union or the small business was defend- 
ing itself in bad faith. If so, the payment 
of fees and expenses could be denied. 

The amendment also provides that 
this compensation would have to be paid 
prior to any enforcement proceedings 
being brought against the small business 
or the small union. In other words, after 
the investigation, or after the Commis- 
sion proceedings, the Commission would 
determine the amount of award of a fee, 
and that fee would have to be paid in 
cash before the Commission could go to 
court to get a restraining order. 

It seems to me that this is only fair, 
in order to give small business or small 
unions an opportunity to say, “Well, up 
to at least $2,500 or $25,000, I can fight 
the matter equally with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the 10th, or the 100th person 
being proceeded against under the act. 
I have some genuine questions of fact 
or question of law that I want to litigate. 
I have a competent attorney who advises 
me that I am not obligated to do what 
the Government says I am supposed to 
do, and I should like to have that ques- 
tion determined. 

Of course, I would prefer to have the 
case determined in court, but under the 
law I have got to go through the Com- 
mission. In any event, I do have an op- 
portunity, within those limits, to defend 
myself in good faith against the over- 
whelming economic power at the com- 
mand of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the Civil Rights and 
Equal Employment Opportunity Acts 
themselves, which are being amended 
under the pending legislation, already 
provide discretionary authority for the 
Commission to pay costs and attorney 
fees to a prevailing party in such a case. 
In other words, if I am proceeded 
against, and I win, the Commission can 
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say, “We are sorry about the harassment 
we have caused, and we will pay your 
costs and attorney fees.” 

We make this change or this addition: 
We leave the amendment without change 
except that we provide for discretion- 
ary authority in the case of the prevail- 
ing party. We say that any respondent— 
that is, a labor union or an employer— 
who qualifies as a small business or a 
small union can be compensated for his 
expenses, or expenses and fees, even 
if he loses or even if he is found at fault, 
so long as it is not determined that he 
conducted his defense in a manner in- 
consistent with the achievement of the 
purposes of the act. 

Our thought in offering the amend- 
ment is simple. We feel that if a small 
business or a small union in good faith 
wishes to test some of the questions that 
are raised, it should have a right to do 
so without bankrupting itself. It should 
not have to depend upon its ultimately 
prevailing, because it could be wrong 
in good faith about the law, or it could 
be wrong in good faith about the facts. 
It seems to me that certainly in the early 
stages of enforcement under the act 
these questions should be subject to ex- 
ploration by small businesses in the 
same manner as they would be by large 
businesses. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that what we fear will come to pass. 
I should like to give some examples of 
the type of thing that concerns me. 

I think the Senate is aware that north- 
west Georgia is the tufted carpet capital 
of the world. More tufted carpet is man- 


ufactured in that area than in any other 
single area of the world. In the fall of 


last year, a second march through 
Georgia took place—in this case, not by 
General Sherman, but by the Federal 
Trade Commission, under the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. Virtually all of the manufac- 
turers in this fine industry undertook to 
comply with the standards applied by 
the Federal Trade Commission, under 
this act, for reducing the flammability of 
textile materials. The smaller manufac- 
turers had a little more trouble comply- 
ing with the standards than the larger 
ones. All of a sudden, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced that it was going 
to initiate enforcement proceedings and 
in that connection were going to require 
those who had not complied to invite 
their customers to return their carpeting 
in the manner we are all familiar with in 
connection with the automobile industry. 

We immediately began to receive ealls 
of concern, stating, “Well, we are trying 
our best to comply with this and we 
would like to go through this procedure, 
but if we make a public announcement 
that some or part of our carpet does not 
comply, we might as well go into bank- 
ruptcy, because we would not be able to 
tell the carpet while it is under this 
shadow.” 

There was a lot of going back and 
forth and filling and reevaluating with 
the Trade Commission. We finally devel- 
oped a concept from the Commission: It 
felt they could not give any exception 
to smaller businesses because it would 
interrupt the consistency of their law 
enforcement procedures. They say they 
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have to apply the uniform. regular stand- 
ards to small businesses that they apply 
to large businesses, and if it bankrupts 
a few along the way, that is their prob- 
lem, and not ours. 

I would not charge the Trade Commis- 
sion people in that instance with under- 
taking to act unfairly or insensitively. 
They thought it was consistent with good 
enforcement practices that they should 
apply the same standards to everyone. 
But it seems to me—and I think it is 
obvious—that small businesses cannot 
meet the changing standards of Govern- 
ment regulation as quickly and as com- 
pletely and to the satisfaction of the 
regulatory authorities as large businesses 
can, and I think it is very important that 
the law make a distinction between large 
and small businesses if the purpose is— 
and in fact I think the purpose and in- 
tent of our laws relating to small busi- 
nesses is—to make such a distinction. 

In this connection, I should like to 
bring to the Senate’s attention some com- 
ments of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Brs.E), as reported in the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs on April 21, 1971. 
The Senator from Nevada said: 

Small businesses, which constitute 95 per- 
cent of every line of commerce, have played 
an indispensable part in the growth of the 
country. As we come further into the period 
of multiplying environmental and consumer 
concerns, however, it is natural that the 
role of small business would require some 
redefinition at this point, and continuing 
evaluation in the future. 


I shall not read the quotation in its 
entirety at this point, but I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement, which 
appears on page 38 of the report, be in- 
corporated at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[Reprinted From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dec. 17, 1970] 


THE 9lst CONGRESS ACTION GIVES HISTORIC 
RECOGNITION TO SMALL BUSINESS IN EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER ERA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, it is 
gratifying to be able to report that the 91st 
Congress has distinguished itself by granting 
what I feel should be considered an historic 
recognition of the role of small business in 
this era of increasing environmental and con- 
sumer concerns. 

Small businesses, which constitute 95 per- 
cent of every line of commerce, have played 
an indispensable part in the growth of the 
country. As we come further into the period 
of multiplying environmental and consumer 
concerns, however, it is natural that the role 
of small business would require some re- 
definition at this point, and continuing 
evaluation in the future. 

Those who work with small business are 
aware of its valuable place in the new eco- 
nomic circle if we want to make our daily 
life more livable and pleasant. We know that 
small businesses make merchandise and 
amenities widely and conveniently available 
in every part of our cities and small towns. 
We have seen that they can combat inflation 
by competing to keep prices lower and quality 
higher. They give services which tend to be 
more personal and reliable; they maintain 
community control and local flavor and va- 
riety in our commercial life. New and small 
firms are a natural outlet for young people 
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and the energetic and imaginative of all 
ages with better ideas. dn short, we need 
more and stronger small businesses to im- 
prove the quality of life in America. 

However, the long list of worthy consumer, 
health, safety, pollution, and sanitary stand- 
ards which Congress has placed on the statute 
books during the past 5 years has had the 
unintended and unfortunate side effect of 
imperiling the very existence of entire seg- 
ments of the small business community. 

Deadline dates were imposed, and Govern- 
ment administrators were given the power to 
permanently shut down noncomplying firms 
without compensation. As a result literally 
thousands of firms—about 7,000 in the meat 
packing industry alone—in the small busi- 
ness community felt threatened, and actually 
were threatened, at many points by our citi- 
zens who sincerely wished to upgrade our 
common life through the avenue of legis- 
lating higher environmental and consumer 
standards. 

Accordingly these two groups appeared to 
be in direct conflict. This situation was 
aggravated when businessmen setting out to 
comply with the new standards ran into rec- 
ord high-interest rates and tight money at 
their banks, coupled with a sharp cutback of 
Small Business Administration loans, As 
compliance deadlines approached inexorably 
interest rates touched peaks not seen since 
the Civil War. Loan funds for the required 
new plants and equipment were virtually un= 
available in some parts of the country. As 
firms struggled under these conditions, we 
found an increasing atmosphere of despera- 
tion among small business. 


SACRIFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS WOULD BE A 
TRAGEDY 


It was my feeling that it would be a na- 
tional tragedy if the cOuntry’s obvious desire 
to upgrade our technical standards greatly 
diminished the quality of our economy and 
commerce, and eventually the quality of 
daily life for all of us. It seemed to me a 
manifest injustice for the Federal Govern- 
ment to be closing down without legal re- 
course, thousands of small businesses which 
were making every reasonable effort to com- 
ply with the laws. 

Thus, during the 90th Congress—in May 
1968—I submitted a resolution—Senate Res- 
olution 209—asking the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to study the impact of the new 
laws, as exemplified by the Wholesome Meat 
Act, on small business. Of course, the new 
meat standards were having a direct impact 
in my own State of Nevada and other neigh- 
boring Western States. Then, on April 1, 
1969, I was joined by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee (Mr. Sparkman) and 11 other 
Senators from every part of the country in 
introducing a bill which would provide 
emergency loan assistance through the dis- 
aster loan program of the SBA. This bill, S. 
1750, was designed to allow the small busi- 
ness community to adjust to the environ- 
mental and consumer era; and to continue 
their record of good service to their owners 
and employees, their customers and com- 
munities. 


CONGRESS RISES TO THE QUESTION 


Mr. President, I am proud of the record 
of the 91st Congress in this regard. 

Three committees each in both the House 
and the Senate accorded recognition to these 
questions, Hearings were held followed by 
deliberations in executive session which 
brought legislation to the floor of both of 
these great bodies, Then, the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Congress as- 
sembled, acted decisively. 

Let me cite the milestones in this record: 

First. In December, 1969, Congress approved 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act—Public Law 91-173—which provided 
relief to small mine operators required to 
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meet the new requirements imposed by this 
legislation; 

Second. In mid-December of this year, the 
House-Senate Conference considered two oc- 
cupational safety and health bills—H.R. 
19200 and S. 2193—and approved a final ver- 
sion which contains similar provisions for 
relief to small firms in complying with this 
measure; and 

Third. On December 14, the Senate com- 
pleted congressional enactment of H.R. 
19888, which extended similar emergency 
loan eligibility to firms affected by the 
Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, the Wholesome 
Poultry Products Act of of 1968, and the Egg 
Products Inspection Act of 1970. 

By the terms of the legislation we have 
proposed, the loans will be for the purpose 
of complying with specific standards erected 
by Federal—or equivalent State—legislation 
under definite deadlines. The loans will not 
be subsidized but are intended to be at an 
interest rate equal to the cost of money to 
the Federal Government plus one-fourth of 
1 percent. 

However, the significant point is that 
Congress has acted to resolve the conflict be- 
tween consumers, conservationists, and all 
concerned with our environment on one side 
and businessmen on the other. Congress has 
accorded this recognition to small business 
not only in rhetoric, but in a tangible way, 
by making money available to ease the di- 
lemma. This series of enactments will, in my 
opinion, make small businessmen full part- 
ners in progress again rather than its immi- 
nent victims. 

Iam pleased that our Small Business Com- 
mittee could play a part in this drama by its 
work in the technical drafting of the lan- 
guage which served as a vehicle for the wider 
congressional consideration of the issues, 
and by providing background to those com- 
mittees and Members who were interested. 
We can all rejoice at this kind of creative 
lawmaking. 

I believe the committees concerned, the 
leadership of both the House and the Senate, 
and Representative Neal Smith of Iowa, Rep- 
resentative Graham Purcell, of Texas, and 
Representative Tom Foley, of Washington, 
as House sponsors of the agribusiness provi- 
sion, should be commended by all corcerned 
with these matters. 


FOCUS NOW SHIFTS TO IMPLEMENTATION 


These enactments will leave some gaps, 
which we can attempt to fill in the coming 
years. We also have still ahead the implemen- 
tation of these statutes by the SBA and the 
executive branch of the Government. It will 
be of prime importance to inform small firms 
under Federal deadlines of their alternatives, 
and to have simple and workable procedures 
so that the needed loan capital can be ob- 
tained in time. 

I have conferred with the House sponsors 
of these measures, and we have agreed that 
the next step to be taken is to ask the Small 
Business Administration for its views on 
how these acts should be implemented with- 
out delay. 

With the background of Senate Resolution 
290, the Small Business Administration has 
been pursuing its study of the financial needs 
of the meat industry in complying with the 
deadlines of the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967. 
We feel that this work should now be well 
along toward completion. This extensive ef- 
fort will give the agency an excellent factual 
basis for prompt recommendations to the 
Congress and the President to keep small 
meat, egg, and poultry businesses, as well as 
small coal mines and others subject to new 
occupational safety standards, in the busi- 
ness in cities and towns across the Nation. 

I have undertaken to make this request of 
the Small Business Administration, stating 
that we wish to be helpful in bringing about 
prompt and full implementation of these 
relief laws. 
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STEP TOWARD COMPASSIONATE GOVERNMENT 

In my opinion the precedents have now 
been established by the three acts which I 
have cited. Congress has shown it continues 
to care about small business as a part of our 
national life in the environmental and con- 
sumer era, and that it will back up this con- 
cern by appropriate action. By doing so, a 
giant step has been taken toward keeping 
our Government and our economy more com- 
passionate and more serviceable for all of our 
people. 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
substance of those remarks had to do 
with what the Senator from Nevada de- 
scribes as a long list of worthy consumer 
health, safety, pollution, and sanitary 
standards which Congress has placed on 
the statute books, but wherein the ad- 
ministration of those acts threatens to 
destroy our small business community. 

In particular, in connection with the 
clean rivers bill, which the Senate passed 
late last year, an amendment was 
adopted granting specific relief to smaller 
businesses to aid them in complying with 
the provisions of that act. 

Here again is an illustration of this 
Congress’ and this Government’s inten- 
tion not to impose on small businesses 
through the provisions of any regulatory 
legislation. 

One other instance that I would like 
to call to the Senate’s attention in this 
area is in the Safety Standards Act; and 
this has been brought to my attention on 
a number of occasions. It appears that 
the regulations published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor under and pursuant to the 
Construction Health and Safety Act has 
worked a tremendous hardship on those 
contractors and builders who are engaged 
in light construction, and particularly in 
residential construction. 

Again, I would assume that this harm 
is unintentional and unwitting on the 
part of the Department of Labor; that 
the Department of Labor has no dis- 
criminatory intent against small busi- 
nesses in this field; but from all the re- 
ports received in my office—and I am 
sure in the offices of other Senators— 
compliance with these regulations has 
made the cost of construction of small 
residences or residences intended for 
lower-income people go up tremendously. 
These people typically employ what we 
call casual labor, labor that may be avail- 
able one day and not the next day, or 
that may be available two or three days. 
As one man told me, “I have to buy a $13 
helmet and give it to him on Monday, 
when he may not be back Tuesday, and 
this total day’s wage may not be more 
than $13.” 

It is in this type of thing and this type 
of regulation that Congress, in enacting 
bills, and the regulatory agencies, in 
carrying out those intentions, should be 
more sensitive to the impact of such leg- 
islation on smaller businesses. 

It has been said that the amendment 
which I have offered will encourage liti- 
gation, will encourage small businesses in 
the classification referred to, to be more 
litigious, and to insist on a lot of un- 
worthy defenses and that type of thing. 
We have tried to deal with that possibil- 
ity in the act in a number of ways, al- 
though I do not conceive of it as a real 
difficulty, because the average business- 
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man has much more to do than to want 
to go before the EEOC or a Federal court 
on an unfair employment practices 
charge. 

But the limits that are built into the 
amendment, aside from the practical re- 
strictions on what one will do and what 
he is to do, are, first, that the provision 
applies only to small businesses. Some- 
one who employs up to 25 gets full com- 
pensation. Someone who employs be- 
tween 25 and 100 gets only half of his 
fees and expenses taken care of. So, 
first, it applies only to small businesses. 
Second, there are limits built into that. 
A very small one can get only up to 
$5,000 in total, and the slightly small 
one, you might say, gets only $2,500. But 
there again there are some practical lim- 
its built into it. The man going into liti- 
gation can see there is no bonanza of 
fees and expenses with which to defend 
himself. 

Another limitation is that the reason- 
ableness of the charges that he submits 
must be comparable to those which the 
EEOC itself has spent in prosecuting the 
charges against him. 

So if the EEOC has spent only $1,000 
on the claim, he would be entitled to only 
$2,500 or $5,000. 

My guess is that, in most cases, the 
EEOC will spend enormously more 
money in dealing with any of these claims 
than any private business could possibly 
afford to do. But there are limits—that 
he cannot receive more for defending 
himself as was spent against him. 

Finally, a limitation which is most im- 
portant is that he does not get anything 
if the manner in which he conducts his 
defense is found by the Commission or 
the court to be inconsistent with the 
purposes of the act. 

In my judgment, this amendment will 
encourage settlement rather than dis- 
courage it. The reason for that is this: 
A small businessman might go into 
litigation thinking in good faith that 
he has a defense or that he has a ques- 
tion of fact that would be adjudicated 
in his favor, and then ultimately find 
that he was mistaken. 

So, Mr. President, I think the amend- 
ment will encourage settlement, because 
a man, in considering whether to settle 
with the EEOC some claim that is under 
adjudication, would be entitled to be 
compensated if he will admit that he was 
in the wrong. 

He might say, “Well, yes, you have 
proved to my satisfaction that I did 
violate this act, and rather than going 
to the Commission or before the courts 
and have a knockdown, drag-out lawsuit 
about the matter, I would like to enter 
into consent, but I have these expenses 
and attorneys’ fees incurred, and I would 
like for you to allow them.” 

Under the present law, as I under- 
stand it, with a consent of that type, the 
Commission could not allow expenses and 
attorneys’ fees, because the respondent 
in the case would not have been a pre- 
vailing party. This amendment says that 
so long as he has conducted his defense 
in a manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of the act itself, he can and in fact 
must be paid his expenses and attorneys’ 
fees. 
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On this basis, from my own experience 
in observing the conduct of people in 
litigation, if a man found out that he was 
in the wrong, he would hurriedly admit 
it if he could just make himself whole on 
the question of his outlays for expenses 
and attorneys’ fees at that point. 

The limitations I have referred to 
would prevent anyone from being what 
we call, in our State law, “stubbornly liti- 
gious,” simply fighting and blustering 
around in order to delay the day of ulti- 
mate justice. 

Mr. President, I would suggest to the 
committee that they accept this amend- 
ment, because it would in fact encourage 
the settlement of cases when the re- 
spondent has found himself to be in the 
wrong. Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that the amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
reservations about some of the details of 
the amendment, including the fact that 
the assessment of fees and costs in cer- 
tain areas is mandatory and not dis- 
cretionary, and the fact that they must 
be paid in advance. These are the two 
major reservations I have. Yet, a pro- 
vision for the fair assessment of costs and 
fees certainly is a principle that I would 
like to agree to, and it should be included 
in this legislation. 

As it stands, the fact that the fees and 
the costs are mandatorily assessed, win, 
lose, or draw, cause me to hesitate. 

I should like to state to the Senator 
from Georgia, who is probably a lot closer 
to the practice of law than I, that I can- 
not think of any situation that we can 
look to for guidance from experience, any 
other area of law where there is an ad- 
vance assessment of fees and costs before 
trial, where it is mandatory and it has no 
relationship to the outcome of the liti- 
gation. 

Is there such an area? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. First, Mr. President, 
I should like to clarify the interpretation 
that the Senator has put on the matter. 
I think he is mistaken in saying that it 
is payable in advance. In fact, I know he 
is, because as I understand the bill, you 
do not go to court and you do not have 
any rendering of any kind of decision 
until after there has been a very thor- 
ough investigation or until after the 
conciliation—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said in advance of 
litigation, or I meant to say that. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. The Senator did say 
before going to court, but the way the 
committee has insisted on doing it, in 
setting up a procedure, there will be a 
full scale, knock down and drag out fight 
before the Commission itself, and the 
court proceedings will be a simple after- 
math, the court has its hands tied, and 
there will not be much for the law stu- 
dents to make of it. Under the type of 
cease-and-desist procedure the commit- 
tee insists on, I think it should be recog- 
nized that the whole ball game is there 
in front of the Commission itself. This 
amendment is not to provide for payment 
prior to that, but it is a provision for 
payment under the order issued by the 
Commission in the proceeding itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that is helpful in 
clarifying it. I had read the amendment, 
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on page 2 at line 24, to mean something 
different than the Senator has just de- 
scribed it. Where the amendment says, 
“No enforcement procedure under this 
title may be initiated against a respond- 
ent employer or union until the costs 
provided for herein shall have been paid 
in full,” I interpreted that to mean pay- 
ment before the hearing on the com- 
plaint before the trial examiner under 
cease and desist, at the Commission lev- 
el. Am I in error? Is this to be paid 
only on appeal, then, to the circuit 
court of appeals? 

Mr. GAMBRELL, Of course, at the 
time we drew this, we did not know 
what type of enforcement procedure 
would be adopted; but the intention of 
that language is to mean an enforce- 
ment procedure in court 

In other words, I do not interpret the 
proceedings before the Commission to 
be an enforcement procedure, in my 
own terminology, because it is not self- 
executing; it has to be taken to court 
to be made operative. But I would cer- 
tainly not object to some clarifying 
change being made in that language, in 
order to make it clear that we are talk- 
ing about at the end of the Commission 
proceedings, rather than in the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the form 
of a substitute to the pending amend- 
ment, No. 833, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the substitute 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the substitute amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The substitute amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the language in amendment No. 
833, insert the following new section: 

“(e) subsection (w) of Section 706 of such 
Act, as redesignated by this section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(w) im any action or proceeding under 
this title the Commission or Court, as the 
case may be, may allow the prevailing party, 
other than the Commission or the United 
States, a reasonable attoney’s fee as part of 
the costs, and the Commission and the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as a 
private person. Any prevailing party that is 
an employer of less than twenty-five em- 
ployees or a labor organization of less than 
twenty-five members shall, upon application 
to the Commission, be indemnified by the 
United States for the cost of his defense 
against the charge in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, including all reasonable expenses 
and attorney’s fees incurred after the serving 
of notice on him of the charge.” 

“ “Any prevailing party that is an employer 
of twenty-five to one hundred employees 
whose average income from such employment 
is less than $7,500, or a labor organization 
with twenty-five to one hundred members, 
shall, upon application to the Commission, 
be indemnified by the United States for one- 
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half of the cost of his defense against the 
charge not to exceed $2,500, including all 
reasonable expenses and attorney's fees in- 
curred after the serving of notice on him of 
the charge. The costs evidenced by respond- 
ent’s vouchers of his expenses and attorney’s 
fees shall be deemed reasonable so long as 
they are comparable to the total amount of 
the expenses and attorney's fees incurred by 
the Commission in investigating and prose- 
cuting the charge. Disallowance of any part 
of such request shall be made a part of the 
Commission's order in such proceedings. Any 
United States court before which a proceed- 
ing under this title shall be brought may 
upon request by the respondent make the 
determination provided for in this subsec- 
tion. The Treasurer of the United States shall 
indemnify the respondent as provided for 
herein upon certification by the Commis- 
sion.’ ” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 30- 
minute limitation on the proposed sub- 
stitute, to be evenly divided between the 
proposer of amendment No. 833, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, and 
the floor manager of the present pro- 
posal, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following that, 
should the substitute not prevail, there 
be a limitation of 10 minutes on the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the same parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what is 
the request? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In re- 
sponse to the Senator from New York, as 
the Chair understands it, a substitute 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia has been sent to 
the desk by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Chair is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota requested that 
there be 30 minutes on the substitute 
amendment, to be equally divided. Then 
he made a further request that if the 
substitute amendment does not prevail, 
there be 10 minutes, to be equally divided, 
on the original amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
the record to show that I object to the 
substitute, but I do not object to the time 
limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the Senator from 
Georgia, he has not objected to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. That is right. He 
stated it all together, and I want it to be 
clear that I object to the substitute. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I simply want to re- 
quest the Senator from Minnesota to list 
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my name as a cosponsor of his very fine 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that request be 
granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my substitute 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, for which I wish to offer my 
amendment in the form of a substitute, 
is designed to preserve a basically valid 
proposition in that amendment—but 
seeks to substitute language which I 
think is essential. 

The underlying law, which is un- 
changed by the bill, provides that in any 
action or proceeding under this title, the 
court, in its discretion, may allow the 
prevailing party—other than the Com- 
mission or the United States—a reason- 
able attorney’s fee as part of the cost; 
and the Commission and the United 
States shall be liable for the costs the 
same as a private person. 

The proposed substitute would liberal- 
ize that provision in two basic respects. 
First, it would add authority to award 
costs to the prevailing party with respect 
to the cost of a proceeding before the 
Commission. The underlying law to 
which I have referred does not permit 
the awarding of fees with respect to pro- 
ceedings before the Commission. So it 
liberalizes the fee awarding powers in 
that respect. 

Second, it makes awarding of such fees 
mandatory for small businesses and for 
unions, when they prevail before the 
Commission or before the court, rather 
than leaving it discretionary as it now 
is. 

It would provide that employers hav- 
ing between eight to 25 employees or un- 
ions having between eight to 25 mem- 
bers, could receive reasonable attorneys’ 
fees up to $5,000; and large employers 
and unions, those having employees or 
union members in a number between 25 
ana 100, would receive up to $2,500—if 
they are the prevailing party. 

Principally, Mr. President, my objec- 
tion to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia is that while I 
think it justifiably recognizes the ques- 
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tion of costs that may be visited on small 
businesses or small unions, it has built 
within it an unfortunate demension—a 
dimension allowing Government funds to 
be used to finance resistance to legitimate 
cases; under the original amendment, 
it is not necessary that the small busi- 
nes or the union be the prevailing party. 
Thus, they can take a case that is with- 
out any foundation and, at Government 
expense and for long periods of time, hold 
proceedings before the Commission or 
hold proceedings before the courts and 
be awarded fees—no matter how ground- 
less the case is. 

It seems to me that this could en- 
courage, at Government expense, resist- 
ance through the assertion of ground- 
less claims; and it could encourage liti- 
gation in cases that should otherwise be 
settled. Our substitute would bring much 
needed relief to small business and small 
unions in cases where there was some 
hope that they would be the prevailing 
party. It would bring relief to that ex- 
tent, and also bring relief for the cost of 
such proceedings before the Commission 
as well as before the courts. 

I think that modification retains the 
basic validity of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia without 
risking, in addition, the problem to which 
I have made reference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for one or 
two questions? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. These questions need to 
be answered. Does the amendment take 
into consideration where the Commission 
or the Attorney General is not a party 
to litigation, where it is strictly private 
litigation between a complainant and a 
respondent? Is it then expected that the 
United States will reimburse the pre- 
vailing party if he is a small business? 

Mr. MONDALE. It is not contemplated 
that that be the case. If there is some 
vagueness in the amendment, it should 
be modified to avoid that possibility. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the amendment 
will have to be clarified if that is the 
intention of the moving party. 

Mr. MONDALE. We can prepare a 
modification—— 

Mr. JAVITS. That will have to be sub- 
mitted by someone as an amendment to 
the amendment by unanimous con- 
sent—— 

Mr. MONDALE. I realize that; but I 
do not believe there will be any objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. We should try, and time 
may not allow, but we should try, before 
we wind this up, to put some estimate on 
record as to the expected cost. Someone 
should get in touch with the Commission 
and get some estimate. After all, this is 
not an inappreciable sum of money. 
There are 20,000 complaints before the 
Commission already, so that if the cost 
there would be $5,000 apiece, it could 
well run into a considerable sum of 
money and we should have some idea on 
record as to how frequently this is likely 
to occur. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I hate to 
see my good friend from New York griev- 
ing over the problem of lack of money. 
I understand that we are going to have a 
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national debt limit of some $480 billion, 
so that we will have plenty of deficit in 
which to finance anything. 

Mr. MONDALE. I think the Senator 
from North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the amendment, because it would 
wholly thwart the purpose of the amend- 
ment, which is to offer some relief, some 
meaningful relief, to small business. I can 
appreciate the concern of the Senator 
from New York over the cost of this to 
the Government. I think that no one can 
claim to have expressed any greater con- 
cern over the cost of the Government 
than I have during the past year. How- 
ever, I think that as long as we are go- 
ing to inquire about what the cost of 
this is to anybody, we might get the 
Small Business Administration or even 
the EEOC, if it has any feeling for small 
business, to ascertain the cost of the 20,- 
000 investigatory proceedings that the 
Senator from New York has mentioned 
to the small businesses around this 
country, which small businesses have de- 
fended themselves in good faith in these 
proceedings. 

I suggest to the Senate and to the 
Senator from New York that this has a 
devastating impact on small business 
which we are undertaking to relieve. 
And we are talking about small business. 
We are not talking about proceedings 
against someone who has enormous 
resources. 

We are talking about small businesses 
that are going to be used as guinea pigs 
in determining the force and effect of 
this act. There is not any question, as 
the Senator from Minnesota has indi- 
cated, about encouraging groundless de- 
fenses. In many cases, as the Senator 
from Minnesota and other lawyers know 
and clients know, we do not know wheth- 
er the defenses are groundless or not 
until they have been submitted for ad- 
judication. 

The limits that I have mentioned pro- 
vide that only so much can be put into 
this. And specifically the limit that the 
respondent should have of conducting 
his defense in a manner consistent with 
the purpose of this power will prevent any 
groundless defenses. 

In other words, the Senator from Min- 
nesota said they would be without any 
foundation or for a long period of time. 
Actually his substitute would encourage 
people to prevail in a case rather than 
pursuing an effort to settle. If we hold 
out that he has a mandatory fee coming 
to him if he wins, and he has a 50-50 
chance by either settling or continuing, 
he will say, “By golly, I have a 50-50 
chance if I get my case litigated and 
win.” And even if he has defended him- 
self in good faith, even though he would 
lose, my experience would be that he 
would say, “Let’s settle this case. I will 
agree that I have violated the act in cer- 
tain minor particulars. I will have my 
fees allowed.” 

It seems to me the incentive is en- 
tirely different from that suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota. That, in 
fact, perfectly clearly indicates the in- 
tention of my amendment and the de- 
fects of his, referring to the incentive 
built in under the measure he advocates, 
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whereas the incentive is to try to settle 
the case and get it out of the way. 

To give that discretion to the Commis- 
sion, as he has indicated, is simply to say 
that the Commission can use this as bait 
to get people to agree to things that they 
would not otherwise agree to. 

I think the Commission already has 
too much discretion and that this should 
be put into statutory law, because the 
courts and the Legislature ought to tell 
the people what their rights are and they 
ought not to have to be weighed in the 
balance on a case-by-case basis to see 
what today’s cretion or today’s Com- 
mission might say. 

For that reason I very strongly oppose 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota, because it ac- 
tually runs in the face of making any fair 
provision for small business. 

Under the situation suggested, in legal 
aid cases where we have, under our legal 
services program, provisions in the Fed- 
eral law for paying the fees for defend- 
ants in Federal courts, if a defendant is 
found guilty of a bank robbery, the court 
cannot allow the lawyer any fee. How- 
ever, if he is found to be innocent, the 
lawyer will get a big fee. 

I submit that if a man enters a plea 
of innocent, he is entitled to a fair de- 
fense regardless. And the same prin- 
ciple applies here if the Government has 
any commitment at all against the abuse 
of small business. 

Mr. President, I hope the substitute 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has 7 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Georgia 
has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment to add in the second sentence of 
subsection (w) of my substitute amend- 
ment, following the words “Any prevail- 
ing party” the words “in any proceeding 
brought by or against the Commission or 
the United States under this title,” and 
further to add in the first line of the 
second paragraph of subsection (w) after 
the words “Any prevailing party” the 
words “in such a proceeding.” 

The modification is designed to deal 
with a problem which the Senator from 
New York brought up; namely, a wholly 
private proceeding in which the Com- 
mission is not involved. I would hope 
that there would be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Minnesota send his modi- 
fication to the desk? 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I hope 
that there is no misunderstanding on the 
desirability of bringing relief to the small 
businesses and small unions in legitimate 
cases where they are the prevailing party. 
What we have proposed by way of sub- 
stitute here greatly liberalizes that relief. 
To the credit of the Senator from 
Georgia, it was his amendment which 
helped to make the need for such action 
apparent. 

We do so in two ways. 

First, we make fees available on a dis- 
cretionary basis with respect to proceed- 
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ings before the Commission, as well as to 
proceedings before the court. 

Second, we make the provision of such 
costs mandatory for small businesses and 
for small unions when they are prevailing 
parties; these fees would not be discre- 
tionary for small unions and for small 
businesses. 

To go beyond that is to bankroll resist- 
ance and to encourage baseless litigation. 
It would put the Government in the busi- 
ness of financing resistance to the very 
legislative objective we seek to obtain 
here. 

Mr. President, both the Senator from 
Georgia and I are attorneys. We know 
that one of the sobering realities in the 
practice of law, and one which prevents 
many groundless lawsuits from being 
brought or defended, is the practicalities 
and the legitimacy of the case itself. A 
lawyer is not likely to take a case which 
has no basis to it simply to resist or to 
delay or to slow down justice. 

Under the principle embodied in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, we would be saying, “Never mind 
how baseless your lawsuit is and never 
mind how discriminatory you have been 
in your employment practices, you will 
get your fees anyway, as long as you do 
not act in an unethical fashion, up to 
$5,500.” We say, instead, “If you are the 
prevailing party, you will be entitled to 
part or all of the cost of this litigation.” 

That encourages litigation of respon- 
sible lawsuits. But to go beyond that, in 
my opinion, would be to encourage and 
to bankroll resistance to the objectives of 
this legislation. I, therefore, hope that 
my amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute will be adopted. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, if it 
is appropriate, I should like at this time 
to offer a clarifying amendment to the 
pending amendment, No. 833, in accord- 
ance with the comments of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator from Georgia that an 
amendment to the amendment would be 
in the third degree and would not be in 
order. It is possible to modify the amend- 
ment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GAMBRELL., Mr. President, if it is 
in order at this time to clarify the 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent, in 
accordance with the comments of the 
Senator from New York, to modify the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether his amendment is to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. It is to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be in order. The Chair withdraws 
his comments as to the proposed amend- 
ment being in the third degree. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I will 
state what the amendments are. 

The first amendment would be on line 
7, page 1. After the word “respondent,” 
insert “in a proceeding brought by Com- 
mission or by the United States under 
this title.” 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “re- 
spondent,” insert “in such proceeding.” 

On line 24, prior to the words “no en- 
forcement,” insert “following a final de- 
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termination whether respondent en- 
gaged in an unlawful employment prac- 
ce.” 

The purpose of the amendments is to 
make it clear that the fees would be pay- 
able only in the event that the proceed- 
ing was brought by the Commission or 
the United States, and also to make it 
clear that fees would not be payable un- 
til after the Commission had made its 
determination in such proceeding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
modifications be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Will the Senator please send his modi- 
fications to the desk? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I send the modifica- 
tions to the desk. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield back the rest 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
soN), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney), and the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. McGeEE) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. MaTutas) are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MouwnptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL) are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis) is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower). If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 21, as follows: 
[No. 21 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 


Fong 
Goldwater 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Weicker 
Williams 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson Gurney 
Bayh Hart 
Bellmon Hatfield 
Boggs Hruska 
Brooke Hughes 
Buckley Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 


NAYS—21 


Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Hollings Taft 
Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 


NOT VOTING—25 


Hansen Mundt 
Harris Muskie 
Hartke Sparkman 
Humphrey Stevenson 
Jackson Tower 
Magnuson Tunney 
Mathias Young 
McGee 

McGovern 


Cranston 
Dole 
Dominick 


Allen 
Bennett 
Bible 
Byrd, Va. 
Chiles 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Long 
McClellan 
Spong 
Stennis 


Baker 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Gravel 


So Mr. MonpALe’s amendment to Mr. 
GAMBRELL’s amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 


tion recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) as amended. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s observation is well taken. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will take 
seats or retire to the cloakroom. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, may 
I inquire what the time situation is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no limitation on time. The 10-minute 
agreement was entered into as between 
the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Georgia on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. There is no time limita- 
tion on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to state, then, while other 
Senators are here, that I consider the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to be a tremendous improve- 
ment on the present law, and while still 
not adequate in accordance with the 
amendment which I offered, it is cer- 
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tainly an improvement in favor of the 
interests of small business. Therefore, I 
shall vote in favor of the amendment 
as amended by the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and encourage my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

I do not intend to take up the time of 
the Senate in dealing further with the 
matter, unless someone else wishes to 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) as amended by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) . On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr, Harris), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN), the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnvson), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
nuson), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Tunney) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youna) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Hansen), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Maruras) are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 2, as follows: 
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[No. 22 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McIntyre 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 


Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Dominick Montoya Williams 
NAYS—2 

Taft 

NOT VOTING—26 


Hansen McGovern 
Harris Mundt 
Hartke Muskie 
Humphrey Sparkman 
Jackson Stevenson 
Jordan, N.C. Tower 
Magnuson Tunney 
Fannin Mathias Young 
Gravel McGee 

So Mr. GAMBRELL’s amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 830 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment No. 830 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 59, line 25, following the comma, 
insert the following: “for the limited purpose 
of publicizing in the media the Commission 
and its activities”. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, last week, 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, ALLEN) offered an amendment to 
section 705, subsection (e), to strike that 
section, whereby the Commission could, 
contrary to present statutes, accept vol- 
untary and uncompensated services. 
That amendment was rejected. 

At that time, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , made state- 
ments in the Record to the extent that 
it was necessary or that they felt it was 
good for the Commission to be able to 
accept voluntary services solely to be able 
to publicize the work and activities of 
the Commission. I think the example was 
given that it was valid to have a provision 
whereby a personality like Bill Cosby 
could say on television, “If you don’t 
think you have been treated fairly, there 
is a Commission, and you can go to that 


Griffin 


Baker 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
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Commission and find out what your 
rights are.” 

Mr. President, I am not sure that it 
is necessary to have any language in the 
bill, regardless of our present statutes, 
for any person to be able to speak 
through any of the media to pubicize 
anything that is the law of the United 
States. 

The first amendment of the Consti- 
tution and the other provisions would 
certainly give to every citizen the right 
to speak but, at the same time, I was 
concerned that the amendment by the 
Senator from Alabama did fail, and the 
language now in the present law cer- 
tainly is sufficiently broad which would 
lend itself to the Commission, regardless 
of what the present purpose is today, and 
regardless of what Congress is today. 
Certainly the language was there, and 
sufficiently broad, and would allow the 
Commission to accept any number of 
volunteers up into the thousands for 
anyone, regardless of what the motiva- 
tion and the interest is, to go to the 
Commission and, the way the law is now 
framed, have the right not only to make 
findings of fact but also to issue cease- 
and-desist orders of those findings. 

If that is not the purpose, and we say 
it is not, then we should narrow the scope 
of the law. That is what the amend- 
ment I have introduced proposes to do. 
In the language, where we seek to ac- 
cept voluntary or uncompensated serv- 
ices, we would strike the express limita- 
tion or limiting language for the limited 
purpose of publicizing in the media the 
Commission and its activities. This would 
allow the Bill Cosby situation—it is al- 
lowable anyway—but if we strike the 
whole thing it is allowable, but certainly 
allowable under the language and, at the 
same time, we would narrow it, as I 
think the Senator from Alabama was at- 
tempting to do in his amendment; that 
is, to clarify that we would not have this 
open for any group of volunteers which 
felt it had to, or expressed itself as want- 
ing to, come in and be clothed with au- 
thority to investigate and perhaps to 
prosecute activities of the Commission 
when we do not do this anyway in any 
agency of Government. 

I first considered that we bring this to 
the attention of the Senate by way of 
drawing up an amendment which would 
say that any of these volunteers who were 
so accepted by the Commission would 
also be entitled to be volunteers with 
the FBI or the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. I think, when we think in those 
terms, none of us would consider having 
volunteers for any purpose; and yet the 
express purpose of this, we are told, is 
not for that but only to publicize it. If 
that is so, then I would think this 
amendment would clarify and narrow it. 

I urge adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
was an amendment offered to strike from 
the bill the provisions that permitted ac- 
ceptance of volunteer services. It was an 
amendment which did not carry. This 
provision stayed, in. Notwithstanding 
that vote, there has been some discus- 
sion of just what services are contem- 
plated under the provisions in the bill. 

As I have listened to the Senator from 
Florida, it seemed to me that some of the 
anxieties expressed were expressed in 
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extravagant terms as to what it really 
meant. 

As I debated, in opposition to the origi- 
nal amendment, I indicated that it was 
the basic purpose of the provisions in 
the bill to permit the Commission to re- 
ceive the services of volunteers who 
wanted to publicize the work of the 
Commission and what it was all about. 
I mentioned certain people who do work 
and are prominent in the media, I recall 
mentioning particularly Bill Cosby. It 
may be my impression but the limitations 
we were contemplating is that this is 
an amendment that clarifies in bill lan- 
guage the purpose that I thought were 
the intentions in the bill and, for that 
reason, it clarifies and pinpoints the ac- 
tivities that can be accepted publicizing 
in the media the Commission and its ac- 
tivities. It is certainly acceptable to me. 
The Senator from New York and I have 
discussed this and he shares my view. It 
is acceptable to him as well. 

The Senator’s clarification is in good 
order. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
OF THE SENATE TO HAVE 10 MORE 
DAYS TO FILE THEIR ANNUAL EX- 
PENDITURE RESOLUTIONS FOR 
1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that com- 
mittees of the Senate which have not 
filed their annual expenditures au- 
thorization resolutions for 1972, pursuant 
to 133(g) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, have 10 more days to file their 
resolutions, since this is the last day un- 
der the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEIcKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS BYRD AND SPONG OF VIR- 
GINIA ON THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, immediately following 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Spone) each be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, and 
in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM ROLL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF STUDY AND SURVEYS 
OF HAZARDS TO HUMAN HEALTH 
AND SAFETY FROM COMMON EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLLUTION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency have jointly studied the 
health effects of environmental pollution 
in accordance with Title V of Public Law 
91-515. Their findings, which appear in 
this report, deserve the attention of the 
Congress and of all Americans who are 
concerned about environmental quality 
and its impact on the health of our peo- 
ple. 

This study gives further evidence of 
the need for new legislation in this vital 
field. I have forwarded to the Congress a 
number of recommendations for meeting 
this challenge, and I again urge that they 
be given early and favorable considera- 
tion. My proposals include: 

Toxic Substances Control Act of 1971. 

Federal Environmental Pesticide Con- 
trol Act of 1971. 

The Department of Human Resources 
Act. 

The Department of Natural Resources 
Act. 

Marine Protection Act of 1971. 

Noise Control Act of 1971. 

Health Maintenance Organization As- 
sistance Act of 1971. 

These measures, together with pro- 
posals which were contained in my 
Health Message of February 18, 1971, 
and my Environmental Message of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1971, and other actions which I 
will propose to the Congress this year, 
would, in my view, provide the essential 
tools for dealing with the health effects 
of environmental pollution in the years 
ahead. 

This report identifies important needs 
concerning the determination of hazards 
to human health and safety resulting 
from common environmental pollution. 
It also sets forth a number of specific 
recommendations for meeting these prob- 
lems. I am directing the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the 
Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to see that these needs 
are promptly and thoroughly addressed. 

As I take this action, I would also 
note that impressive progress has already 
been made in coordinating the efforts of 
these two agencies. For example, the 
joint establishment of the National Cen- 
ter for Toxicological Research will do 
much to improve our knowledge in this 
area. I would also point out that the Di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, in cooperation with the Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental 
Quality, has established a new interagen- 
cy panel to improve the coordination and 
utilization of environmental health re- 
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search, and that we have been taking a 
number of other steps to improve the 
surveillance and monitoring of environ- 
mental hazards. 

The problems which this report dis- 
cusses cannot be addressed effectively 
without the full attention and coopera- 
tion of both the legislative and executive 
branches. I pledge that this administra- 
tion will continue to give a high priority 
to the task of preventing hazards to hu- 
man health arising from environmental 
pollution, and I look forward to working 
closely with the Congress in achieving 
this goal. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, January 31, 1972. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportuni- 
ties for American workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the pending amendment has been 
yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, No. 830, as modified, of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lone), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MuSsKIE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) , the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. StEvENsoN), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
TuNNEY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
SON) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Wyoming 
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(Mr. Hansen) and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
tis), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[No. 23 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hatfield 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Dominick 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye Smith 
Javits Spong 
Jordan, N.C. Stafford 
Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Mansfield Stevens 
McClellan Symington 
Metcalf Taft 
Miller Talmadge 
Mondale Thurmond 
Montoya Weicker 
Moss Williams 
Nelson 
Packwood 
NAYS—3 
Hart Kennedy 
NOT VOTING—30 
Gravel McGovern 
Hansen McIntyre 
Harris Mundt 
Hartke Muskie 
Humphrey Scott 
Jackson Sparkman 
Long Stevenson 
Magnuson Tower 
Pulbright Mathias Tunney 
Goldwater McGee Young 


So Mr. CHILES’ amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 815 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama and myself, I call up amendment 
No. 815 and ask that it be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 33, strike out everything from the 
word “or” on line 20 through the word “ac- 
tivities” on line 24, and insert the following 
in lieu thereof: “or to the employment of 
any individuals by any educational institu- 
tion or by any religious corporation, associa- 
tion, or society.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of Senators, 
there will be no more rollcall votes today. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Bayh 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia at this point, on the introduc- 
tion of S. 3097, on behalf of the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JAcKSON), are 
printed in the earlier part of the REC- 
orp under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:15 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 9:15 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the remarks of the two leaders 
tomorrow morning, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, and that he be followed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGs) for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before moving to adjourn, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9:15 a.m. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order, the fol- 
lowing Senators will be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes each, and in the 
order stated: Senators BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia, HOLLINGS, PEARSON, FANNIN, ELLEN- 
DER, GOLDWATER, and YOUNG. 

There will then be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
not to extend beyond 11:30 a.m. 

At 11:30 a.m. the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate, and the 
1 hour for debate on the motion to in- 
voke cloture, under rule XXII, will be- 
gin to run. 

At 12:30 p.m. the automatic quorum 
call will begin, to be followed immedi- 
ately by a mandatory rollcall vote. 

The rollicall vote on the motion to in- 
voke cloture should come, therefore, at 
about 12:40 or 12:45 p.m. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:15 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:15 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4:36 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, February 1, 1972, at 
9:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, January 31, 1972: 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
Marina von Neumann Whitman, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, vice Paul W. McCracken, 
resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


William B. Camp, of Maryland, to be Comp- 
troller of the Currency, reappointment. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE JUSTICE 
Wilbur H. Dillahunty, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of Ar- 
kansas for the term of 4 years, reappoint- 
ment. 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
John 8. Patterson, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the term expiring August 9, 1976, 
reappointment. 
U.S. Aim FORCE 
The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the United States Air 
Force under the provisions of Chapter 839, 
Title 10 of the United States Code: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Solomon E. Lifton Zire, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Col. Stanley H. Bear, 17—12-5613FR, Reg- 
ular Air Force, Medical. 

Col. George E. Reynolds, MEZZA EFR, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Col. Paul Krause, MEZZA R, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Howard E. McCormick, EAE R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Hilding L. Jacobson, Jr. EES Z ZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Col. William H. Fairbrother BEZZZZZJ 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Col. Leslie J. Campbell, Jr. EEZ ZE R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Paul W. Myers, MEZZE R, Regu- 
lar Air Force, Medical. 

Col. John R. Kelly, JEEE R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Frank O. House, ESZE R, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. William B. Yancey, Jr. BMEZS Z 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Col. William F. Georgi, EZZ R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. John G. Albert, EESE R (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. Charles L. WiloniE SER, 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Clyde R. Denniston, Jr. BEZZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Col. Timothy I. Ahern, EZE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Harold E. Confer, EAE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Robert L. Moeller, EZAZIE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Ethel A. Hoefiy, EZE R. Regu- 
lar Air Force, Nurse. 

Col. Glenn R. Sullivan, EEE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. William A. Temple EEEF R., 
Regular Air Force. 
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Col. David D. Bradburn MEZZ AER, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ranald T. Adams, Jr. EESE R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John W. Burkhart EEr R- 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Carl G. Schneideri ZAER 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Richard C. Henry Eee FR 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Raymond L. Haupt MEZER 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Lucius Theus, EZAZIE R, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert C. Thompson MEZZA R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John M. Rose, Jr., EEE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Kenneth E. Allery EZAR, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Lawrence N. Gordon, EEZ Zir R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Guy E. Hairston, Jr BEZZ Er R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Louis W. La Saleem FR, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John R. Spalding, Jr. MEZZE R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Benton K. Partir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Mervin M. Taylor EEE R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Walter F. Danie BEEE rR 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert S. Berg, (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. Lloyd R. Leavitt, Jr. EEZ Eir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Ralph J. Maglione, Jr. MEZZ R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Eugene B. Sterling MEZZE R, 
Regular Air Force, 

Col. Lyle E. Mann, ESEE R, Regular 
Air Force. 


Col. Robert E. Sadler, BESZ ZZEFR, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 


Col. James S. Murphyiii ZAER, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. William H. Ginn, Jr. Eiir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Bennie L. Davis, MEZZE R (licu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. James A. Young, EEZZZEF R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Charles G. Cleveland, MEZZA R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Charles A. Gabriel EEZ Zir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Winfield W. Scott, Jr. EEr R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Thomas P. Stafford Err 
(major, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Richard M. Baughn BEZZ ZER 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Richard H. Schoeneman, 

(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air 
Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Robert F. Titus, MEZER (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. Thomas M. Sadler EEA R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Kenneth P. Miei ZAER 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Fred A. Treyz, MEZ ZER (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 
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Col. David E. Rippetoe, Jr. EZZ iir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Freddie L. Poston iE ZZZ 
(major, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Lovic P. Hodnette, Jr. MEZZ iir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Jr., 
(major, Regular Air a U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Billy F. Rogers, R (ma- 
jor, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Richard L. Lawson 
(major, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Walter D. Druen, Jr. 

(major, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. James R. Brickel, (ma- 
jor, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, 

Col. James O, Putnam, BRege2eeee R (ma- 
jor, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Leland C. Shepard, Jr., MESAER, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Rupert H. Burris, BEZZE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. George M. Wentsch MESZ iir R 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Col. John C. Toomay, BEZZE R, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. James R. Hildreth ZAER 
(major, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Louis G. Leiser, Emm. (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. John F. Barnes, BZSZ2223FR (major, 
Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Henry J. Meade, MECOS eU eR (ma- 
jor, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, chap- 
lain. 

U.S. Navy 

The following named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

LINE 
Robert A. Hobbs 
Burnett H. Crawford, 
Jr. 


Judson L. Smith 
Anthony A. Braccia 
John D. Gavan 
Hugh R. Smith, Jr. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
David B. Carmichael, Jr. 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Raymond Hemming 
Bernard S. Browning 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Mark R. Thompson 
DENTAL CORPS 
Roman G. Ziolkowski 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 
To be major 


Perry, Joseph L., BEZZA 


To be captain 


Ader, Adelinda om 
Brown, Kent O., 

Cary, Richard B., EESE. 
Coltrane, Carl W., Jr., EESE. 
Hickling, James E. B. 

Hogan, Edward M., 

Lunsford, Richard J., Jr. 
McDonald, Louis M., 
Merle, Jack E., 

Muller, Richard H., 

Pavlicek, Raymond N., 

Sweeden, William E., 


Vines, Bobby L., 

To be first liewtenant 
Basilotto, John P.ES. 
Campbell, Julian M., Jr., Eee 


Carpen, Lindsay E., 
Dally, Floyd E., 
Danforth, Robert D., Jr., 
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Davis, Floyd J., EZE. 


Dewey, Thomas F., Jr., 

Dirska, Henry J., . 
Edwards, Michael D., ERRS¢s7vaa. 
Flythe, Richard T., Jr. EELS att. 
Forbes, Catherine A., 

Fraipont, Patricia A. 

Francis, John R., 

Franzello, Arty J., I 
Frazier, Richard T., . 
Frost, Jerry D., . 
Funderburg, James C.,BGsscecccaa. 
Gibson, Stephen C.. EEEE. 
Gilbert, Richard H., Jr. 

Gornto, Ronald E., . 
Harter, Michael L., À 


Haynes, Armand M e 
Helms, Theresa D., BBetecocece 
Herian, Robert C. EZS. 
Hess, Robert E., BESTS 

Hill, Dennis K., Eea. 
Jackson, Quarlie, EZS. 
Langford, William D., BEZZ EU. 
Lewellyn, William E., Jr., 

Lewis, James E., . 
McCaffery, Edward J., Jr., 
McCaskill, Jack G., EESE. 
Nabors, Robert L.,[BBsososccam. 
Pasqualini, Walter L. IEZ EN. 
Petrovich, Joseph yBescacccam. 
Pinette, Gary ? ar 
Pomeroy, Charles J.,BRSs7s7ccaal. 
Reichert, David E., sve scamm. 
Riggs, Jerry W.. EESE 

Rizzato, Bruno F. EEEa aron 
Rutledge, Jerald C.,[EBesovecccame. 


Sagartz, John W. EEN. 


Senter, Richard L., . 
Solomonson, Daryl K., 

Spain, Timothy P., . 
Stevens, T. J. EZZ. 


Toten, William L., EEEN 
Urick, George M., 
Weber, William D., 


Williams, Negal F., EESTE E. 
Youngblood, Carl E., eag. 
To be second lieutenant 


Allaman, Everett D., Jr., EZZ. 


Bellino, Vincent C., EZE. 


Boothman, James R. 
De Vault, Dean L., 


Griffith, Paul L., 


Hays, Gilbert N., EEE. 
Hebert, Joseph By oe 
Jones, Ronald V., EZEN. 
Mauro, Kathleen B., 

Miller, Kathleen Mary, 

Murray, Margaret A., IZZI. 
Naccarato, Timothy E., . 
Phillips, Thomas K., 


Romanik, Bernard J., Jr. 
Shupack, Stephen L., . 
Sprowls, John F., Jr., EESE. 


Taylor, James W., Jr.. BESTS E. 

Tyler, Gary J., EEZ. 

Wood, Bruce F., BASeno g. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 2106, 3283, 
3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Ader, Ernest C., . 

Adkins, Samuel ee Ea 


Adrian, James C., BEZES. 


Alderson, Leslie G., Jr., . 
Alequin, Reinaldo, . 
Alexander, Joseph a. 
Almero, Daniel A., EETAS 
Alvarado, Hector H., EZAN. 
Anderson, Andrew C., EZZ. 
Anderson, Terry M., IE 
Andrews, Paul P., Jr., $ 
Archer, James E., . 
Arledge, Robert C., JT., EZZ. 
Arp, Charles D., 
Audi, Anthony J. Beete. 
Austin, William C.. EN. 
Azbill, William G., EZE. 
Bailer, Richard O.E. 


Bailey, Bruce E., EZZ. 
Barlow, Ingram P., Jr. MEZEN. 
Barnett, Philip E. BEZAN. 
Barr, David A., 

Barth, Christopher L. BEZZE. 
Barth, John D. EZZ. 

Bash, Norman F., BZS. 


Battles, Gary D., EEZ 

Bates, David E., BBvcavaceed 
Baylor, Curtis A., BBcececccam. 
Belknap, Raymond M., 
Bell, Robert D., Jr., EEE. 
Bellman, Robert J.,.BBecsceccomm 
Bene, Donald A., 

Benedict, Jonathan H., 

Bennett, Douglas M., BESETE. 
Bentle, Mark E., BUISeeccca- 
Berle, Charles A., 


Berry, Jeffrey C., 

Bethea, Thomas M., 

Biggerstaff, William D., 
Bilas, Boris J., II, 

Bishop, Edward D., 

Blanchard, Frank T., Jr. ESEE. 
Blanhnik, Robert P. EESSI. 
Blaser, Stephen J. ESZE. 
Blom, Stephen D., EZZ. 
Boatwright, George W., BBcousscom 
Boettcher, Dwayne R., BEZES 
Boles, Larry D., BEZZA. 
Bowser, Terry A., 
Brady, Thomas M., 
Brand, Joseph J. EZZ. 
Brawley, Richard D., 
Brinkley, Phillip L., EEEE 


Brocketti, John J. EESE 
Brown, David C., BBacsoce 
Brown, David M., 
Brown, Walter A., 
Brumbaugh, ST 
Bruns, Gary D., 

Bruscato, Frank E. BEZZ. 
Bryant, Byron D., 
Bultsma, John H. EEEE 
Burell, Glenn R., EES ETEta 
Burns, Terrence M., BEZAS. 
Byland, Thomas E., EEEN 
Campos, Eduardo J.,BWacacese 
Caplenor, Philip A., Bysavocced 
Capraro, Thomas A., 
Carey, William G., 
Carlson, Lee C., 
Carlton, Jeffrey S., EZZ. 
Carmody, Francis X., EEZ. 
Carpenter, Gregory T.,MBBU@StSeecq 
Carroll, John L., 

Carter, Ken W., 

Cary, John N., 


Cascio, Thomas J., BETY. 


Cassil, Danny R., 

Ceresini, Edward Pn oi 
Chachulski, Joseph D., BEZNA 
Chalkey, Walter L., 


Chandler, Gerald L., BEZZE 
Chapel, William J., ETT 
Chappell, John T. ESEA. 
Charlesworth, Dennis W., 

Chriske, Gary P., 

Christen, Joe L.. EZZ. 
Christopher, Harold J. EEZ. 
Cipriani, Dominic G., EEEE. 
Cisneros, Armando A., 

Clark, Forrest G., . 
Clay, Cary S., 


Close, Kenneth R. EZAU. 
Cofer, Jonathan H. EEZ. 


Coleman, Aaron R., . 
Coleman, Nelson W., 

Coleman, Ronald R., 

Connor, John P., EE. 
Cook, David L., 9RQSta07am. 
Costello, Thomas J., EZEN. 
Coven, David R., EZZ. 
Cowan, David M., 
Crane, David M.,BSeSeecccae 
Critz, James W., 


Crook, Robert L., 5 
Crownover, Jimmy G., 

Culpepper, Michael H., EZZ. 
Cunningham, Thomas R. EZZ. 
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Current, Thomas W., 
Curry, Leon Jr., 
Cygrymus, Robert M., 


Dalton, Brian W., 
D Amico, Phillip J., Ravan 


Dambrosio, Alfred, 
Damron, Danny R., 


Daniel, William E., III., 
Dart, Clifford B., 
Daugherty, Wayne E., 


Davis, Lawrence E., 
Dawkins, Peter R., BEZZE. 
De Baca Frank A., 

De Baun, Robert B., MEZZE 
Deery, Kevin J., 
Deickman, John P.. EEEE. 
Demers, Richard R., BEZZE. 
Dempster, Robert S., EZZ 
Destefano, Louis T., 2s 
Dillon, Francis H., III. 

Dinella, Harry D., 
Dinsick, Robert G., EZZ. 
Dittmer, Robert E., II., Beeson 
Dodson, Ricky L., 
Doyle, William A., Jr., 
Drew, Thomas E., 
Drotos, Louis J., EESTE 
Duckworth, Rocky L., 
Dufoe, William S., 
Duhaime, Paul F. EZES. 
Dunn, Rodney K., 
Dvorsky, Paul A., me AN 
Earnest, Alonzo B., 

Easter, James H., Jr., EZE. 
Eddleman, William R., EEEE 
Eley, Adrian 5S., 

Engel, Richard A., 

England, William M., 
English, Stephen L.,[EB@esocccam 
Ervin, Darrel, 

Esposito, Rocco, Jr., 

Estep, Bobby D., 
Estes, Glenn H., Jr., BEZES 
Evenden, James J.,BBwscocosece 
Faircloth, William R., BEEST. 
Ferguson, Otis B., Jr., 

Ferguson, Victor L., 

Field, Robert M., 
Fields, William E., 
Fisher, Edward D., BBevscscece 
Flatau, Larry S. EZAZU. 
France, Edward W., EZEN. 
Frank, Donald F., Jr., 

Frantz, Thomas R., 

French, Charles T.,,BBaceccoam 
Frunzi, Nicholas M., EZES. 
Frutchey, Robert S. Bava 
Gainer, Gregory M., BBesocecees 
Garcia, Anthony R., BRScecccan 
Garcia, Gregory T., 
Gates, David M., 
Gaulding, nor Pi 
Gee, Lawrence R., 

Gemmell, Daniel R., 
Gerke, Kipley M., 
German, John R. EESE 
Gerow, Millen H., 
Gettys, Mark M., 

Gianturco, Charles J., 

Gillin, James G., EZEN. 
Gilmore, Willie H., EESTE 
Glazier, Andrew J., BBvsocsooced 
Gonzales, Ralph, BE LLSLSSttd 
Gould, Walter, BESTEA 
Graham, Robert P., Besocooeed 
Grams, Douglas M., 
Grandjean, Patrick H., 

Gras, Wayne L., 

Greening, Gary T., ESEE. 
Gregory, Douglas S., 
Grisbell, James E., Jr., BESETTE 
Griffith, Dennis M., 
Grod, David, 

Grubbs, Gerald W., 

Gustafson, Daryl L., EZE. 
Haas, Nathanael M., EZZ. 
Haas, Scott T., EEN. 

Hahe, Joseph F., EZE. 
Hamblin, Dennis A., EZREN. 
Hamilton, Kell R., EZZ. 


1852 


Hamilton, Thaddeus MEZZE. 
Hammond, Richard W., BEZENE. 
Hanley, Kevin F., MEZZ Z 


Hardin, James iia a N 
Hardin, Robert L., MEL ette. 
Harkey, Wilburn _ a 
Hart, James F., ITI, BRegeecocecaaa. 
Hansen, Thomas P. MEZZE. 
Hatfield, Joe T., Jr., . 
Hathaway, Thomas C., IIT, 
Hawkins, Douglas : ne 
Hazlewood, Mark E., BRggececccae. 
Heaston, Richard A.,BCsscecccaa. 
Hefner, Alan L., . 
Heubach, Edward C., II, 

Hibbs, John C. EEE. 

Hill, Lee O., Jr, Eee. 


Hilmo, Glen D., . 
Hirsch, Steven N., . 


Hitchens, George R., Jr., MESCeasveome 


Hoffer, Edward E., EZZ. 


Holland, Roger C., Rggoescccaaa. 
Hollowell, Monte J., Rgegecoccemae. 
Hopson, Richard D.,MRggcecccwae. 
House, Paul L., Jr., MELLL etet. 
Hover, Kenneth C., ecocseees 
Hubbard, Brian D., (BBecececcceae. 


Huch, Craig J., 

Huebner, Michael F., 

Hummel, William R., 

Hunter, Eddie, BEZZ. 
Hurley, James R., Jr., 

Hutton, Christopher W., 
Lannarella, Peter A. MEZZE. 
Irby, William, EZE. 
Isaacson, Marvin W., 

Iseman, Robert H., 

Ives, Stewart M., l 
Jaloway, Danny C., . 
Janer, Enrique A. EZS. 
Jenkins, Jerald F., I 
Jensen, David P., JT., 

Jerson, Jack T.. EEZ. 

Jobe, David A., À 
Johnson, Alan W., ~ 
Johnson, Daniel L., MEZEN. 
Johnson, Harry S.. EN. 
Johnson, James S. BEZZE. 
Johnson, Paul G. EEE. 
Jordan, Joseph R., Jr. MEZES EN. 
Juncer, Dennis ; eae 
Kantor, James C., E.l LALALALA. 
Kaye, John A., . 

Kelly, Thomas J., | 
Kelsay, Kenneth S., MEZZE. 
Kennedy, Richard F ooe d 
Kennedy, William R., EEC Cotte E. 


Keppel, Arthur B., MELEE EELti 


Kic, Edward J., ; 
Kidd, Douglas O., 
Kiessling, Edward H., 


Kight, Richard T., Jr. EESE. 
Kitchen, Ollie W., Jr., ESZE. 
Klaiber, Brian J. EZE. 
Kloecker, Robert L., BEZES. 
Klug, Duane F., EZZ. 
Klund, Timothy B. EESE. 
Kluth, Greg G., . 
Knapp, Raymond W., . 
Knightly, William S., 
Knuble, Vitauts J.E. 
Kortz, James S., EZZ. 
Kraus, Russell «ee 
Kuhn, Donald M., Bwscscccem. 
Kunkel, Oscar E., Jr., MELESE. 
Kuzell, Charles M., BBsceaccaa. 
Lamothe, Brian R. BEZSZE. 
Langlie, Gordon C., Jr., 
Lantz, Kenneth F. 
Lavoie, James E., ‘ 
Leach, Robert P., BBecococccam. 
Leahy, Christopher M. BE O Stuti 
Lebsack, Dale E., BBecococcoamm. 
Lee, Stanley A., BRecocsece 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lew, Morris H., EESSI 
Lievsay, Alvin L., 
Lilly, Robert A., 
Lnenicka, Wade S., - 
Locke, Thomas C., . 


Lowry, Robert W. Jr. ESZE. 
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Lupien, Arthur L. EESE. 
Luques, Jeffrey R., MELS eN. 
Lurker, Dean E., ; 
Mabry, George L., III, ; 
Machany, Anton L., MECecsccca. 
Madden, David P., EESE. 
Maestas Alan H.,IBBeeoeocccaaa. 
Mager, Georges, A., MEZZZzecccaa. 
Majauskas, Richard R. MEZZ. 
Maldon, Alphonso, Jr., MR¢cococecaaa. 
Malloy, James T., EZH. 
Mariani, George E., Jr., BEZZE. 
Maxwell, John M., MEZEM. 
May, Bruce W., 
Mazzanti, Edwin W., MEZE. 
McBride, Jasper L., EEZ. 
McCaig, Albert M., Jr., Eeee. 
McCarthy, Gregory C., MELSE. 
McClure, Glen S., ESZE. 
McConnell, David S., MEZZE. 
McConnell, Jerry D., Rasa. 
McConnell, William G., ESEN. 
McDonald, Harry A., EEM. 
McFarlin, William R., BEC 2CSCeC E. 
McLeod, James A., ESZE. 
McMullen, William L., EEEE. 
McNamara, Robert W., BEZZE. 
McLeod, Samuel, L., III, Besesscees 
McManus, Wade H., Jr., BBsecccccwae. 


McMillan, Patrick M aon 
McNair, Martin B., Jr., BECC ZCeLee E. 
McNutt, William A., EEEN. 
McRae, Freddie W., BEZZE. 
Meadows, Nolan R., ESE. 


Medlock, Henry T., MZEE. 
Melia, Joseph J., | 


Mendoza, Niceforo S., 

Meno, Donald S., EZZ. 
Mikolashek, James J. MEZZE. 
Miller, Douglas W., BEZZ ZZE. 
Miller, Ronald D., EE esatte. 
Miller, Wesley C., EZZ. 
Miller, William H., II, BEZE. 
Milton, Thomas Ea eM 
Mitchell, Richard B., MEL aLA M. 
Mitchusson, James D., MEZ. 
Mixon, Lawrence B., EZE. 
Mizushima, Rikio R., BESSE. 
Moe, James M., BBQSeseccam. 


Monday, William D., Jr., 
Moore, Larry D., . 
Morrison, Kenneth E., Jr., | 


Morrison, Rodger L., . 
Moyers, Larry D., 

Mullen, Francis M., E 
Mulrooney, Gary S., 

Murray, Robert A., III 
Napier, John T 


Nelson, Chris O| 


Nelson, David G., EZZ SE. 
Nesler, Robert D., BB@sosocccoamn. 


Newkirk, William D., 

Nino, Robert M., 

Noonan, Francis X., 

Norbeck, John C., |: 
Norby, Galen O., EEEE. 
Nordby, William J., . 
Norris, Robert O., 

OBrien, John H., 

Odea, Dennis T., . 
O’Donnel, William J., IL EEES 
Oliver, Donald D., BByseaverd 
Olson, Reed C., BBsvavocoee 

Omori, Dexter H., BBieovooees 
Orifici, John Jr. Rgececcaa. 
Oslin, David R., EZE. 
Otteson, Michael F., BGsscacccm. 
Owens, Ralph T., ESE. 
Paciorek, Alan E., BEZari. 
Parker, Leon A., III, BBwvacosced 
Patrick, George R., BSeacens 
Pearl, Harry B., BeScseere 

Peck, Terryl K., BRecsvovccem. 

Pena, Eduardo L. $Regseececga. 
Penrod, James R.,fBBasgaeases 
Perkins, Philip E., BRgsvaxc 
Peterson, Allan T.,BBwsososeed 
Peterson, James W., Jr. MELO CECEN. 
Peterson, Kenneth M. BESA E. 
Pinkerton, Robert K. BEEZSZEE. 
Podbielski, Peter J. EZZZZJ. 


Porter, Donald R., gece cecmas. 
Potter, Richard M. ,BRacecscccma. 
Potter, Terrence M., cece ceca. 
Poynter, Robert L., MELL ee etet. 
Quinlan, Kenneth J., Jr. BEZZ ZN. 
Quintal, Paul N. EZE. 
Quirk, Michael R., BEZa. 
Raines, Boyd W., Becocecccams. 
Rapp, Philip P. |BRage7cocccaa. 
Redmond, Ralph A., MEz2eeeeai. 
Reed, Marshall C., ESSE. 
Reed, Steven L., BEZZE. 
Reeder, Thomas Dale, MEZo eE. 
Reese, Larry D., EZZ ZZE. 
Reese, William A., EZE. 
Reiland, Ronald W.,MBsssesecca. 
Reuter, Robert D. BEZZE. 
Rice, Leonard S., BResecscccaa. 
Riffle, Rex A., EZE. 

Ritch, William V., Eee. 
Roberts, Wade M., Jr., BEZZE. 
Rodgers, David G., EZZ. 
Rodriguez, Leonel A., Jr., 
Rodriguez, Melecio R., 

Rogers, Richard S., WEZZE. 
Rogers, William S., BELCE eetet. 
Rooney, Thomas F., MELLEL LLLhi 
Rose, William D., EZZ. 
Rudd, Gordon W., Jr. BEZE E. 
Russ, William H., EE. 
Ryan, Ernest S. BEZZE. 
Sabine, Randall T., 

Samek, Mark F., I 
Sanfilippo, Philip, Rsseecccam. 
Sanford, William V., EEE. 
Sankey, Michael H., 
Santos, Hector R.. EZH. 
Sargent, Douglas C., BEZari. 
Schaps, Michael R., BBegeeecer 
Scherer, Robert T., EZS. 
Schertz, Stuart L. BESE. 
Schmiedl, Joseph F., III, MEZEN. 
Schmitt, Richard F. MEZZE. 
Schneider, Eric G., MEZE. 
Schwing, Fred K., . 
Scott, Bruce L., 

Scott, John E., Jr. EEEN. 
Scott, Ronald F., EELEE. 
Servinsky, David E., 
Sharon, Gary A., EZE. 
Sheehan, Terry L., BBCsscsecoame. 
Shipe, James W., III, EESE. 
Shipe, John P. BEZZ. 
Shoup, William L., BESSE. 
Sick, William M., ee aas 
Sienko, Kenneth W.., . 
Sikora, Robert G. EZZ. 
Sivula, Kenneth E., Jr. ERSacca. 
Sligar, Michael J., BEZZE. 
Slone, George a 
Smith, Dennis D., BBsesocecam. 
Smith, Edward L. EZS SE. 
Smith, Malcolm M., . 
Smith, Steven L., . 
Smith, Thomas J. BESEN. 
Snide, William H., . 
Snow, Andrew P., . 
Soby, Charles S., . 
Spangler, David M., . 
Spann, Walker A., BEZZE. 
Spencer, Monroe D., Jr., EZEN. 
Spring, Robert W., BEZZE. 
Stanger, Terry L., EEEE. 
Stanhagen, William D. MEZZE. 
Steele, Jackie, BEZZE. 
Stefani, Gary J. BEZZA. 


Sterbling, Philip R., . 
Stevenson, Gradie E., g 
Stilo, Glen E., 


Stine, Daniel R.,[ERSceeca. 


Stoebe, William H., Jr., 
Stratman, Henry GE ooa 
Stryker, Robert C., b 
“Stuart, Henry P. BEZZE. 
Stupp, John P., Jr. BEZENN. 
Sutton, James E. BEZZE. 
Tallman, Gerald G. BEZZE. 
Tanaka, Allan K.. EZAU. 
Taplin, Glenn WEEE. 
Taylor, Craig L., EZE. 
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Stine, Daniel R., BReacecocccaae. 
Taylor, Eric R., Ee. 
Taylor, Troy N., EZE. 
Teague, Gregory D., MESSE. 
Temple, Robert L., MRggecccecaa. 
Thomas, David A., MESEM. 
Thomas, Isaac, . 
Thompson, Jerry W., . 
Thumma, Earl Q., Jr. EEEN. 
Thurman, Edward E. BESS eeg. 
Toney, Frank J., Jr. BEZES. 
Toops, David H., EZE. 
Traynham, Jerry W. BEZZE. 
Treubert, Steven J., . 
Trimberger, Joseph A., Jr., 

Tucker, Henry T., Jr. BESSE. 
Tuckey, Thom E., EZE. 
Turner, Hilton A., Jr. MELEN. 
Turner, Peter T. BEZZE. 
Tyler, David D., 5 
Unterzuber, Travis B., 

Vanden Bloomen, Dennis R., 


Vanvoast, Ronald a 
Vanwey, Dennis A., BRecococecaa. 
Vaught, James E OS 
Vawter, Robert J., 

Vazquez, Jaime, Jr., 

Viets, Wesley T., 

Villacorta, Stephen F., 

Vines, Warren D., . 
Vogel, Gregory C., EZEZ. 
Von Behren, Ronald R., 

Voss, Harry F., III, 

Wade, John P., EEE. 
Walker, Charley H., 
Walker, Paul C., Jr., BBegsvecccea. 
Walker, Shadrick L., BESSE. 
Wallace, James T., ESSE. 
Walsh, Michael A., MEZZE. 
Walsh, Patrick J.,BceeScccmm. 
Walters, Doyle L., BRavecscccaa. 
Walton, George C., EZZ. 
Ward, Joseph, . 
Ware, Charles C., 

Waters, Benjamin B., III, 

Waters, Sumner H., Jr., 


Watson, Nolan, Jr., BBecocscccem. 
Welch, Michael K., BBcecocecam. 
Wellman, Gerald T..,BBage7cscccaa. 


Wentlent, Mark S., 
Whitney, Richard W., Jr., 


Wideman, James T., Jr., l 
Wigal, Michael R., . 
Wiley, William A., . 
Williams, Bennie E., BEZZ. 


Williams, Clyde W., EZE. 
Williams, Edward H., EEZ. 


Wills, Wesley O., Jr., EESE. 

Wilson, Franklin M., BBevecscecem. 

Wilson, Richard W., 

Witschi, David F., . 

Wojtyna, Edward F., . 

Wood, Leonard T., . 

Wright, Ralph F. [RuSvseaa. 

Wyckoff, James E., BBsovscccam. 

Young, Harry C., ESE. 

Yuill, Robert G., BBcovoceo 

Zamperini, Mark E., BBasosoceed 

Zelch, Fredric R., EEEa 

Ziegler, Jacob I., Rggescccam. 

Zoubek, Charles E., Jr. ME o OTE. 

The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of title 10, United 


States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Aberle, James R., BEZZE. 
Abington, Kerry S., EES. 
Abney, Donald E., EZZ. 
Adkins, Paul F., Jr. BEZZE. 


Adams, James M., 
Adank, Daniel, 


Aguilar, David, BEZZE. 
Ahsens, Robert J., In BESAN. 


Aker, Stephen K., 

Albers, Lester H., JT., - 
Alcott, Henry S., i 
Algner, John A., EZEN. 


Allen, Thomas J., EErEE 
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Almon, Orville, Jr., EZE. 
Ampey, Ronald C., 
Anderson, George W., BEZ eea. 
Archer, Bruce F., EZZ. 
Ardoin, Terran J. EZE. 
Arnold, Edwin J., BESE. 
Aucott, Walter R., 

Auer, Joseph A., Jr., . 
Auker, Daniel B., . 
Austin, Brian J. BESA. 
Bachmann, Timothy C. MEZZ ZE. 
Bailey, Harry, Jr, METE 
Bailey, Robert M., BEZZE. 


Baker, Edward I., 
Ballard, Charlie Joseph, III, 


Barbee, John a M 
Barbee, Luther D., . 
Bardowski, Stephen Z., 

Barnes, Ricky C., 

Barnes, John S., 


Barniea, William H., III, 


Barrett, Raymond D., Jr. BEZE. 


Basquill, Timothy M., BEZZE. 


Batty, Thomas G., . 
Baughman, Mark W., . 
Baur, Daniel J., 


Baylor, Robert K., 
Becker, George H., Jr., 
Bedford, James Z., 
Bell, Stephen N., 


Benjamin, David J., Jr. 

Bennett, John D. . 
Benson, Robert A., 

Berry, Larry, EZS. 
Berryman, Steve N., 

Berry, Robert P., 5 
Berry, Robert W., 
Bertholf, Jan C. MELSE. 
Bertsch, Charles J., BEZZ ZZE. 
Bias, James W., EZZ E. 
Bielert, George E ieee 
Bitner, Teddy D., MELLEL ELLLI 
Black, William M., 
Blakney, Robert R., 

Blatti, Michael A., 

Blomstrom, John J., 

Boarman, David M., Eea 
Borokhovich, Kenneth A., 
Boyee, William a 
Boyer, Lloyd L., 

Bozo, William A., ESTEU 
Brady, Thomas P., BRgecscccgaa. 
Brandt, Kevin L., . 
Braun, James N., 

Bressler, Stephen A., 
Broadwater, Colby M. III, 
Brooks, Howard M., BBwcococece 
Brooks, Johnny T.,Mace7e7ee 
Brosseau, Howard W., 
Brown, Robert M., 
Brown, Steven W., 
Brown, Thomas R., EZZ E. 
Browning, Frankie C., 

Bull, Geoffrey L., 

Burgy, Ronald T., 

Burroughs, Michael K., 

Butt, William J., IT, Becsescee 
Cain, Francis M., III, BBecsescere 


Calvert, David R., 

Campbell, James E., 

Campbell, Roscoe W., 

Cannon, Thomas A., JT., 

Capka, David M., 

Carlson, Gary C., 

Carrick, Christopher T., 
Carrico, Francis J., 

Carter, William G., 

Caughey, Daniel M., Jr., , 
Causey, Joseph F., y 


Chambers, Richard D., ESSE. 
Chambers, Larry L., BEZENE. 
Chamness, Christopher L., 
Chapman, Scott, 

Chesley, Joseph W., Jr., 

Chin, William, 

Ching, Marshall L., 

Christopher, Paul P., 

Chuda, Robert A., 

Clark, David L., 

Clark, Robert J. BESZ. 
Clayborne, Ernest C., MEZZI. 


Clevenger, Kenneth H. EZZ ZZE 
Coffey, Douglas R., 
Cole, Donald F., . 
Collier, William C., 

Collins, David C. III, BRagg7acccs 
Condit, Richard hy oo 
Coniglio, Timothy F., 

Connors, Michael P., 
Cook, Robert J., 

Cooper, Winthrop H. 

Corbin, Vernon E., 

Cordes, Stephen P., BEZZE. 
Corey, Claren S., Jr., EZZ. 
Cotterman, Bruce W., BEZZE. 
Crinean, James C. BEZZ ZZE. 
Cronin, Kenneth J. BEZZ SE. 
Curb, Richard D., BEZZE. 
Curl, John E. BE 
Curtin, Richard D., 

Dailey, James D., Jr., 

Dalessandro, Robert E 


Damiani, John g eea 
Daniel, James P., Mage geeees 
Daniels, William J., 
Dannaker, Michael A., 
Danner, Joseph F., 

Daves, Joseph H., 

Davis, Lynn D., 

Day, Paul L., . 
Decker, Robert L., 
Dekeukelaere, Karl B., 
Dennis, Larry J., 


Depuydt, Gregory L., EEZ SE 
Dewitt, John E 
Diehl, William H., EESE. 
Dill, Joe M., EZZ 
Dillinger, Robert C., MEZZ. 
Dinning, let 
Dobbins, Lloyd, . 
Dobler, Michael T., BEZZE. 
Donelson, Robin L., 

Dormeyer, Michael J., 


Doughty, Ronald H., 

Douglas, Rigby P., Jr., 

Doyle, Daniel D., 

Drake, Charles R., Jr., 

Drake, Thomas D., III, 

Driggers, Charles L., . 
DuBois, Gary T., 

DuBois, Richard D., 

Dudley, Michael T., EESE 
Duecaster, Robert L., Biesecoeces 
Duhaime, Jimmy ' eee 
Dunfield, Robert E., RSs. 
Dunlap, Joseph H., II EES ZE. 


Eastman, Mike T., WEZZE. 
Edwards, Rollie J., EZZ. 


Edwards, Thomas A., 

Elder, James E., 

Ellers, Link eee 
Ellis, Larry D., Begegecees 
Ellison, Robert R., BEZZ. 
Erb, John J., I1 BESS. 
Erschen, Christopher H., BECS eN. 
Ervin, Joseph R., Jr., 

Ervin, Kent E., 

Eshelman, Bradford D., 
Eskridge, Samuel E., III, 

Estes, David R., 

Etchemendy, Stephen A. ,Besessees 
Evans, Frank C., BRegsegeees 
Evans, John J., III seseeeerd 
Fagan, David A., EZL Rohi 
Ferrell, Roger A., $Bscovocccam. 
Fiala, Franklin L. BResseoeecd 
Field, Gary W., 

Fleming, Gary J., 

Flick, Dale M., . 
Floyd, Charles R., 

Ford, James M., 
Fowler, Billy G., EZZ. 
Frank, Jon S.|RSs3ccca. 


Freeman, Richard T., ji 
Fulcher, Robert J., Jr., 
Gallo, Dante S., Jr., 


Gates, Lawrence A., 

Gay, Walter E., Jr. 

Gayle, Timothy J., 

Geery, Allan W., 

George, Francis E., 
Gersh, Doneal G., 


1853 
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Gerukos, Pete G.. EZZ. 
Gibbs, Leslie W., Eee 
Gibbs, Harold J.,[BBSsscocccam- 
Giblin, Michael R., EE. 
Gier, Dennis M., . 
Gilchrist, Jeffrey L., . 
Githerman, Larry W., . 
Glassner, Craig H., EZES. 
Glover, Benjamin me o d 
Goldstein, Stuart I., BBesecscccem. 
Goulait, David J. K.. EZZ. 
Grasela, Joseph J., Jr. BESecscccmae 
Gray, Dwight, EEZ. 

Gray, Gerard P., EZZ. 


Green, Donald L., . 
Gresham, Obediah C., Jr., 
Griffith, Gregory M., . 


Grimes, Richard A., BESTS. 
Gritton, Edwin H. BESTS tE. 


Grubb, Steven Y., EESE. 


Gutesha, Michael L., 

Hale, Michael L., F 
Hambly, Robert J., JT., l 
Hamilton, Henry L., BEZES E. 
Hamm, Jerry W., 5 
Hammersen, Frederick P. A., 
Hanselman, Samuel J. MEZZE. 
Hanson, Dale M., EZE. 
Harber, Dale L., y 
Harned, Glenn M., 

Harper, Oscar, 

Harrigan, William J., 

Harris, Larry D., 

Harrison, Brinton K.. 


Hartel, Robert J E-a 
Hathaway, Willard B., . 
Haug, Arden D., BRAse cS ceca. 

Hays, Wayne E., BRegocecccaaa. 

Heil, Thomas A., BRgcscccwa. 
Helbert, Gregory J hy oe 
Hemming, Robert F., BRs¢scaa. 
Henselman, Miles L., . 
Herron, Frederick J., 

Higgins, James H. Jr., 

Hightower, Richard J., 

Hill, Stephen K. MEZZE. 
Hill, Bruce R., . 
Hindmarch, Thomas M., . 
Hewitt, Donald O., . 
Hollingsworth, Edgar A., JT. MESZSZE. 
Holmes, Jeffrey L., EZZ. 
Hopkins, John M., BEEN. 
Hopper, Gerald A., WEZZE. 
Horak, Bernard J a 
Howard, Richard S., BRgsesecaa. 
Howarth, Allan D., ESSE. 
Hoyer, John P. EZEN. 


Hu, Albert W. T., k 
Hudock, Thomas J., . 
Hudson, Clarence A., JT., n 


Huffman, Michael L., EEE. 
Hughes, Sidney C., Jr., . 
Hugley, Clarence L., . 
Hurst, Stephen G.., 

Hyndman, Norman L., . 
Jakobs, David W., BRSscecal. 
Jackson, James A.,BBQseeocsed 
Jahn, Sheldon L. ,Rscs..ama. 
Jefferis, Jerry L., Mscocscccam. 
Jensen, Peter D. Rss escccamn. 
Johnson, Dennis K. BEZZE. 
Johnson, David E. EESTE. 
Johnson, Keith P. BRScScseecams. 
Johnson, Melvin L., Besecseccam. 
Johnson, Noble T., EESE. 
Jones, Christopher R. BEZES. 
Jones, David W., ESEE. 
Jones, Richard F., . 
Jones, Thomas M., 

Joseph, Peter C., . 
Joshua, Alfred T., IEZI. 
Julia, Francis T., Jr. 

Jungwirth, Barry F., 

Kafkalas, Peter N., 

Kalb, John F., . 
Kalman, Keith K. EEaren. 
Karpinsky, Michael W.,fBesocoeee 
Kelleher, James W.,RVecscccam. 
Keller, Dennis E., 9Bsosocccam. 
Kennedy, Walter W., Jr.,BBeconsoned 
Ketchel, Paul J., Jr. ELELLA 


Key, Thomas S., BSs7s7ecaa. 
Kincaid, Stuart B. MEZAJ. 


Kindel, James E., II, 
Kindred, Gary R., . 
Kirwan, Christopher H., 
Kleckley, Edgar G., 
Klingler, Paul > Eien 
Knapik, Stephen J. . 


Knightner, Larry, BEZZ. 
Knowles, William Er 
Koach, Stephen F., 

Kolber, Eric J., ESEE. 
Konish, Richard F. EEZ eeg. 


Koury, Robert R. BEZZE 
Kraft, George E., BB@ecoucam- 


Kramer, James S., 

Kramer, Michael A., 

Krammer, Frank K., 

Krejci, Michael F., . 
Kryschtal, Myron P. BEZE. 
Laberge, Davir W., 


Langston, Michael A., 

Lash, Glen R., . 
Latimer, John C.,.Bessas 
Lau, Michael R., BBecscscece 


Lavoie, Guy I., 


, Lazzaro, Stephen J.,| 


Lecy, Rodger C., 
Leifheit, Steven H., 
Leightley, Lawrence T., 
Leisner, Raymond J., 


Leskiw, Myron J., EZZ. 


Lewis, Stephan C., BBRgecsusrs 
Linde, Herbert M.. EESTE E. 
Liszkay, Charles T., BRecscccaa. 
Lodi, Roger a a D 
Long, David M., EZZ E. 
Long, Michael G., BEY S277E. 
Long, Richard D., Bara 

Lord, Charles N., BRgsuscccaaa. 
Lustig, Michael L., Begseseses 
Lutz, Steven H.,Bsorvoceee 

Lynde, Gary G., BRags7ecee. 

Mac Crimmon, John D., Besseseers 
Mahoney, Michael D., BRggegsece 
Malone, Richard N., 

Mantini, John C., 

Marshall, Douglas A., 

Marshment, Kelvin C., BEZES. 


Matheny, Michael R., 

Martinez, Martin, . 
Martinez, John G., | 
Matthewson, David e 
Mauldin, Michael C., . 
Mault, James P., . 
Maurer, Michael L., h 
May, Gary R., . 

Mayes, Tommy W., EZE. 
Maynard, Larry D., BRegegscee 
Mazzucchi, Michael R., 
McCulloch, Gary L., BESSE. 
McGee, Michael L., 

McKennon, Alexander J., II, 
McKinney, Arthur J., IIL, 
McKinney, Warren B., . 
McLaughlin, Paul M., BEZZA. 
McMichael, Scott R., BESEN. 
McKenzie, Michael F., 
McLaughlin, Paul M., 

McNair, Donald ©., . 
McLeod, Richard E., Jr., 
McNallen, Stephen A., 

MeNicholl, Daniel G., 

McQuade, John C., 

McWalter, John B., . 
Medina, Jose I., 

Melton, Glenn M., . 
Mende, John R., 

Mendenhall, Robert D., 

Merkle, Edward F., 

Merryman, Patrick D., 

Meyer, Dennis R., 

Meyer, Robert W., 

Mezera, John M., 

Michell, Stephen V., . 
Michener, Donald L., BEZZ. 


Miller, Joe C., EZZ. 
Millican, Randall, BEZa. 
Milner, Robert W., 
Mitchell, Harold L., ESEN. 
Moholy, John F., EEEN. 
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Moon, William A., Jr., 
Moore, Larry, 


Moorhead, Daniel O., 

Morgan, James C., M 
Morrow, Donald L., EESTE 
Mouriz, Lazaro J., BE esetati 
Mulhaul, Daniel J. BEZZE. 
Mundie, William L., Jr., EESE. 
Munson, Thomas D., 

Nalewajek, Robert A., 

Nelson, John G., III, 

Nelson, John S., 

Nelson, Richard F., EZET. 
Newman, Theodore C., 

Niles, Bruce C., 

Nonemaker, Randall C., 

Noonan, Joseph seg Ee ae 
Novak, Thomas J., 

Nyre, Robert P., 

Ochs, Harold S., 

Ogborn, Leonard W., 


Ogilvie, Vicente C., 
Oldaker, Bruce G., 

Oneill, Peter M., al 
Onuschak, John E. EZEN. 
Orourke, Michael J., EEEE 
Osby, Reginald L., 
Padgett, David L., BEZZE. 
Page, Brent S., BBesscccm. 
Pamperl, Ronald W., BESEN. 
Panarese, Peter J. EEEE. 
Pearson, Craig H., 
Perceval, Robert B., 
Perez, Ernest, 
Perez, Gines, Jr., EZZ. 


Perry, John B., EZE. 


Peterson, Joseph F. H., . 
Phillips, David L., . 
Pigg, Charles A., 


Pinkston, Keith S., 

Placek, Gary R., . 
Plamann, Bradley J. BEZZE. 
Plummer, Larry W., 
Pollard, Robert C., Jr., 

Pollock, Clifford R., . 
Polonsky, Stanford I., Jr., 

Pouliot, Ronald E., 

Prather, Carl B., 

Purath, Michael D., BEZZE. 
Quan, Anthony F., ESEN 
Quinn, James R., EESE. 
Racelis, Pedro E., III, 
Radloff, Daniel M., 


Radzyminski, John W., . 
Rapiejko, Robert J., 

Reed, James W., 
Reif, Willi W., Jr., 

Reiley, William R., 

Reilly, Patrick J., . 
Richards, John W., Jr., . 
Riedel, Donald RE ao 


Riggs, Gary H., 


Ripley, Bruce tg 
Rishel, Darrell D. Rseanerg 
Ritter, James W.,BRScsccae. 
Roberson, Kelly C., IESSE. 
Robert, Douglas B., Bs vecece 
Roberts, Larry D., BReseesenee 
Roberts, Perry V., BEL eLa eE. 
Robinson, Geoffrey A., 
Rochat, Larry L., E. 
Rochelle, Michael D., EEren 
Rockafellow, Glenn R., BE ELELLA 
Rodd, Larry G., Eeee 

Rodgers, Steven L., MBuavacce 
Rogers, Larry D., BRcecsccca. 
Romanoski, Frank A. Jr. EN. 


Roman, Thomas A., I 
Rose, Jack M., 
Rossi, John J., 


Rowan, Terrell W., EZTS 
Rowe, Gregory L., [PRecavanece 
Rudman, John F. Beso voecee 
Rupert, Murray J. Bee eS ees 

Russ, David W., EZZ 

Russell, Charles A., BBsacvaeerd 
Ryan, Joseph T., BBscecoweea 
Rylander, Fredrick A.,Bescocaeees 
Sabochik, Robert P., BRasvavers 
Sanderson, Harold R. Jr. BELLEZA 


Sandusky, Richard M., 


January 31, 1972 
Scala, Philip P., Ses. 


Schany, Michael L., BRSeraa. 
Schmitt, Robert ig cn N 
Schoolcraft, Joe W.,BBvsococeod 
Schroder, Dennis K., EAEN. 


Schulz, Robert J. BEEZ. 
Scott, Eric J. EESE. 

Scott, Richard H. ee i 
Sedlacek, Rickard R.,BBscococees 
Seery, Ronald 
Semler, John M., Ba voceee 
Sessoms, David C., 
Severe, Kenneth J. EEEE. 
Sexton, Rodger R., EZS SE. 
Sheridan, Dennis M. EZS E. 
Sherrill, Jody R., . 
Shirron, Robert L., 

Sickler, David W., EZE. 
Simpson, Steven R.,BB@ssvecccam: 
Skiles, Dale L., . 
Slominski, Martin W., 

Smalls, Silas C., EZZ. 
Smith, Rodney R., Een. 
Smith, Thurman M.E ESEE. 
Smith, Craig F., . 
Snyder, David B., 

Spencer, Richard L., BEZES. 
Spencer, James r ee 
Spinelli, Ralph P., Jr., 

Spinler, Mark F., EZEN. 
Spivey, James T., JT., BEZZA. 
Staggers, Robert L., Raver. 
Stahl, Daniel L., BEZZE. 
Stamets, Eric C., IEZ EE. 
Stanley, Thomas M., EZAN. 
Stanley, Richard D., 

Stansbury, Richard D.) 

Staples, James W., 

Stark, Gail W., 

Steers, John G. BEZE. 


Stephenson, John A. MESSE. 
Stetler, Milton A., . 


Stewart, Thomas F., , 
Sticco, Nicholas F., BEZES. 
Stine, Stephen L. EZE. 
Stober, James A., BBSevocccam. 
Stoos, William, EEAS. 
Stordahl, James R. BEZZ EE. 
Stotts, Larry G., 

Stringham, Shand H., 

Strunk, Richard T. EESE. 
Stuart, Paul A., oe 
Sturgeon, Douglas E., 

Stutler, Kenneth M. |EBGSssScecam 
Sullivan, Denis R., EZZ. 
Sutton, Albert T., II BEZES. 
Taggart, John C., . 
Takeshita, Lloyd S., 


Taphorn, James G., 

Taylor, Jimmy G., . 
Teetsell, Gary W., l 
Tenney, Leon Walter, 

Terry, Philip T e aa 
Teston, Harvey A., Jr., 

Thacker, John W., JT., 

Thomson, Patrick B., 


Tidwell, Mark O., 


Todd, John M., { 
Todt, Thomas A., . 
Tolson, George S., . 


Tom, Melvin G., EZE. 
Toone, Roy C., JT.. BBesocooees 
Topper, George L., IT, BBwavacees 
Tyson, Shelly J., BBS cacce, 
Tystad, Douglas L., FB ococcoam: 
Ullrich, Louis B., ITI, BEZZE. 
Unti, Michael L., . 
Urner, Gregg E., 

Udovich, Norman J., Jr., 

Van Cleve, William C., 
Varhol, Charles S., EZE. 
Veasey, Michael J., EZEN. 


Verrastro, Pasquale T., . 
Vreeland, Kenneth R., 
Wade, Gerald T., . 


Waitschies, Gary E., EZZ. 
Walker, David K., 


Wamsted, Ronald D., 

Waskom, William W., . 
Weaver, Joseph FA e 
Weaver, Timothy A., 
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Weihrauch, Lynn S.. EZZ. 

Weimer, Kirby V., 

Weiss, James R., 

Wheeler, Michael E., 

Whitley, Terry F., 

Wigner, Charles G., 

Wilkinson, Stephen A., 

Wilcox, Scott R., I. 

Wiley, Warren J., 

William, Carter J., Jr., 

Williamson, Harold E., Jr., R@Sescccam 

Wilson, Charles P., 

Wilson, Roger C., ESETE 

Woodhouse, Don C., EZES 

Wolfe, Jack L., Jr., EEA 

Wolford, Stephen W., 

Wright, Eugene J., 

Wunder, Robert D., BEZES 

Yakobitis, Edward C., Jr., EEEE 

Yakuma, Wayne T., EEES 

Yolda, James J., Jr.,BBecososees 

Young, Jimmy L., 

Yuknis, Christopher A., 

Zabecki, David T., 

Zahaczewsky, George, 

Zebrowitz, Thomas, MEZZE. 

Zimmermann, Michael E., BEZZE. 

Zipf, Carl H., III, ESEE. 

Zolner, Eric C., 

The following-named cadets, graduating 
class of 1972, United States Military Academy, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 541, 3284 
through 4353: 


Abrahamsen, Thomas J. EZEN. 


Adamczyk, Joseph W., 

Adams, Scott C., mo m 
Akers, Robert W., EEA. 
Albers, Paul W., ESSE. 
Aldrich, Michael M., 
Alex, William N., BEZATEN 
Allbright, Robert W., BECSss0ca 
Amstutz, Richard D., EZEZ J. 
Anderson, Edgar L., EEEE 
Anderson, John C., EZE. 
Apo, Douglas K., EEE. 
Ardleigh, Hugh C., 

Ash, Robert W. BD 
Asker, Eric H., EEEn 

Asper, Roger D., EESTE. 
Aubrecht, Lawrence A., 
Augustenborg, Jay M., IESENE. 
Augustyniak, Edward F., Jr. EZZ. 
Azama, Rodney S., 
Babington, James D. BEZZE. 


Bailey, Gene W., II, 

Baker, John E., 

Balderman, Michael D., EESTE 
Baltezore, Lawrence O O 
Bantz, Eric W., . 

Bappe, Daniel E., 


Baranzyk, Stephen T., . 
Barker, Michael B., EE ao 
Barlow, Bruce H., 
Barlow, Charles A., III, 
Barnes, James T., Jr., 

Barnes, Lee R., Jr., 
Barnhart, Herbert D. EZZ. 
Barton, Gene C., EEan. 
Batchelder, Arthur E., III, EE? Otot 
Baumberger, Gene C., 9Btacocec 
Becker, Virgil V., Jr., EEZ eeatt 
Bellino, Michael D., BBsvscoceed 
Belmonte, Judson R. EZZ. 
Benko, James R., 

Benner, James H., Jr., 

Bentley, John H., BEEZ. 
Bergin, Donald J. EZZ. 
Berrey, Bedford H., Jr., EZZ. 
Best, Laurence J.. EZZ. 
Beumer, Robert, EZR. 
Bilodeau, Mark B., 
Birkhimer, James E., EZEN. 
Bishop, Christopher A., 
Bixby, William G., 

Black, Clifford P. Jr., 

Blair, Philip W. Jr., 


Blakley, Charles E., 


Blount, Benroe "ET 
Bodre, Ronald A., EEEN 
Bolding, Felix R., 

Bolling, Alexander R., 

Bonin, John A., 
Bookout, Randall D., BEZZE. 
Borders, Brian T., 
Boswell, Duane W., 
Boswell, Thomas H., 
Bowden, James A., 
Bowen, James R., 
Bowman, Greg A., 

Boxberger, John I., 

Boy, Wayne W., 

Boynton, John G. EZE. 
Bradford, David T., 
Bratton, Edwin H., BEEE. 
Breitenbach, Daniel L., BEZZE. 
Brennan, Alan H., EZZ. 
Brice, David L., 


Britain, William W., BBsvs7ee0 
Brockman, Kenneth E. MEET. 


Broussard, Stephen J. 
Brown, Harry D., 
Brown, Robert M. 


Brown, Steven F., 

Bryant, Robert L. 

Bucha, Peter J., 

Buchanan, Brian L., EESTE 
Bulger, Robert J. EZ ZZE. 
Buntz, Edward C., 

Burkley, Jon A., 

Burner, Scott H., BZS. 
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visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be major 


Bogard, Bobby E. EEA. 
Hamberger, Michael J. EZZ. 
To be captain 
Alderfer, Gill R. EEA. 
Baker, John W. EZETA. 
Bates, Robert E. EZEZ E. 
Bowen, Gail O., ESTE 
Brosch, Gary r h 
Bryant, Clyde M., Jr. ESSE. 
Carroll, John J. EZE. 
Ferguson, Lorenzo EVET. 
Huttner, Robert F. EZETA. 
Marshall, John W. ESEE. 
Nettles, Edward L., Jr. ESENE. 
Owen, Felix E., . 
Peace, Theopolis, . 
Prowant, Delmar L. RSeoccoa. 
Ray, Ronald E.E SA. 
Reed, Lowell K. EZ ZTA 
Reich, Hans Ne M 
Stamper, Walton B, . 
Williams, Gregory T. ESEZ. 


Willis, Mary C.. ESEA. 
Wilson, Charles C. EZE. 


To be first lieutenant 


Abrams, John N. Bsa 

Adams, Robert a N 

Allard, John W. ESZA. 

Allen, Gerald W.. ESTEA 

Amiot, Robert "Ea 
Armstrong, Joe C. Basvaveca, 

Bailey, Charles L. EZS. 

Baker, Richard I.. PEZZA. 
Beauchamp, Charles E., Jr. EZAT. 
Brockington, Anthony L. EZET. 
Bynum, Welfert L. EZZ. 

Cole, Clyde N., ESZA. 

Cox, Everett F. EZEE. 

Davis, Alfred J.E ATE. 
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Davis, Guy i e 
Debree, William P., 

Demartini, John D. EZESTEA 
Duda, Dennis EEEE. 
Deuster, Kathryn P. 

Elmore, James D., 

Elsey, David P., I i 
Enloe, Edmond J., Jr. EZET. 
Fick, Daniel J. 

Finley, Gibson R., Jr. 
Fitzsimmons, Richard H. EZET. 
Ford, Robert L. 

Franklin, Cleo R. 

Freeman, John E. 

Gaub, Steven D.E 


Gerard, William TA a 
Graham, Kent N. 

Harms, Robert R. 

Harrington, Peter B. 

Harris, Robert D. EZE ZTE. 
Hayes, Lynn H. EEE 
Heath, George E. ESETE. 
Henderson, Raymond W.) 
Hoffman, Lawrence W., 

Hollar, Reinhardt 

Jackson, Jimmy D.E. 


Jagenow, John L. 

Jenkinson, Earl H. 

Kelley, Charles E. EEEE. 
Klaput, Edward | nn 
Lagrange, Gary L. Eere 

La Hue, Richard G. 

Lefebvre, Normand E., 

Long, Donald W.. EZZ. 
Markham, Robert E., II, ESET 
Marsteller, Clyde C. EA Eeeh 
Marty, Larry J.E Seea 
McAllister, John M. Eere 
McNulty, John J., ITTRMSeacee 
Miesner, William H., Jr. 
Monahan, Carole, 

Moore, Clayton H., IIT, 

Moore, Jerry pe a 
Nance, Steven S. ESETE. 
Parratt, Stephen W.E ZNE 
Peterson, Raymond W. 

Phillips, James D. 

Pickar, Jerry F. 

Place, Paul C., 

Price, Kenneth L. JR@eeecua 
Priest, William P. EZAZ 
Rackstraw, James T. ESETT. 
Sambolich, Paul Basra 
Scoggins, James E., 

Smith, Terry L. 

Stanley, Gary P. [BUtsveeca: 
Stone, Carl E. Egsseca. 
Sullivan, Michael R. EZRA. 
Szabo, Bela A., III, EEEN 
Taylor, William L. Bacoosed 
Tucker, Gary L. ESTEA 
Wagner, Nelson EA XXX-XX-xxxx | 
Waller, Charles R. EZETA 
Webster, Robert L. EZEZ. 
Whitsell, Raymond B.E EE. 
Woods, Gerry W. ESEA 
Yamamoto, Richard Y. EVET. 


To be second lieutenant 


Ankley, William J. EZZ. 
Aylor, Cortez C. EZTA. 

Barson, George K., III, 
Cadwallader, Ralph E, 

Clark, James E., 

Conk, Michael J. EZA 

Elliott, William W.E 
Engelhardt, Thomas R. EZT. 


Faulkner, Sanford W., 

Gay, William a M 
Guthrie, Michael C. 

Hill, Frederick W. ESTEA 
Ingram, Robert L. BBggseseee 
Johnson, Donald E. EZS ZE 
Kunkle, Donald W. 

Maher, John J., III, 

Mitchiner, Dwane R..| 

Olson, Walter L., 
Palmer, Ragena,Barssece 
Toth, Joseph a eea i 
Trez, Joseph W. EZETA. 
Wilkinson, Gene C. EZZ. 
Zetti, James H.ER 
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In THE Navy 

The following named lieutenant com- 
manders of the line and staff corps of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5787, while serving in, or 
ordered to billets for which the grade of com- 
mander is authorized and for unrestricted 
appointment to the grade of commander 
when eligible pursuant to law and regulation 
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subect to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

LINE 
Erner, Eugene J. 
Hoel, Jack I. 
Jackson, Morse R. 
Knapp, Norman E., Jr. 
Newton, George B., Jr. 
Stubb, George R. 


Akers, Max N. 

Fuller, Robert H. 
Ivey, Clarence G., Jr. 
Klinedist, Paul R., Jr. 
Konkel, Harry W. 
Peters, John D. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Bercier, Charles H., JT. 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Cunningham, Philip T.Desmarais, Norman D. 
Haver, David J. Tack, Curtis A. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Wood, William L, 


MET a aa ŘM 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BETTS RECORD EARNS “A” MARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, soon after 
our good friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable Jackson Berrs of Ohio an- 
nounced that he planned to retire from 
Congress, his hometown newspaper, the 
Republican Courier, ran an editorial con- 
cerning him which I am certain every- 
one in this Chamber would like to read. 
The person who wrote this editorial 
truly knows Jack Betts and I wish to 
commend him for its excellence. The edi- 
torial follows: 

BETTS RECORD Earns “A” MARKS 


Rep. Jackson E. Betts has made official 
his decision not to seek re-election to Con- 
gress, The Findlay legislator thus plans to 
bring to close a record of public elective 
service which is highly distinguished. 

He is presently completing his 11th term 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, where 
he has risen to a position of great influence 
and unusual prominence. He is currently 
the second ranking Republican on the 
powerful House Ways and Means committee, 
regarded as one of the two or three most im- 
portant committees in all Congress. 

Betts’ assignment to that select committee 
was solid evidence of the esteem in which 
he has regularly been held by his colleagues, 
and of the widespread respect throughout 
Washington for his ability and judgment. 

Perhaps even a more significant indica- 
tion of the prestigious character of Betts 
was his assignment a few years ago as the 
senior member of the House of Representa- 
tives committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct. His own exemplary sense of ethics and 
public trust was inevitably a major criterion 
in his selection to this post. 

. * . 

A major share of Betts’ adult life has been 
dedicated to public service. He launched his 
political career as Hancock County prosecutor 
in 1933. He later served as the county's rep- 
resentative to the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives, reaching that chamber’s highest office 
of Speaker of the House in 1945. 

He was successful in an uphill district-wide 
battle for the Republican nomination for 
Congress in 1950, winning such a substantial 
majority in his home county of Hancock, 
that he overtook his opponents who carried 
every other county in the district in that 
initial balloting. He has since consistently 
received district-wide majorities and has 
been unopposed in several general elections. 

Highly respected, even by members of the 
opposition party, he has enjoyed the esteem 
and admiration of a substantial majority of 
his constituents throughout the year. 

Congressman Betts’ history of political 
service is exemplary. Scrupulously honest and 
sincere, he has never attempted to build in- 
fluence for his own benefit or glory. Rather, 
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he has used his considerable prestige and 
political power to serve what he considers 
the best interests of the United States. 

Perhaps locally, he will be remembered 
particularly for his ability to maintain & 
genuinely modest, unassuming manner, 
Though he has met with Presidents, dined 
with diplomats, and walked with illustrious 
figures of modern history, he is still the calm, 
friendly representative of Ohio’s 8th Con- 
gressional district, which he has served so 
well. 

His amiable, gracious manner will make 
it easy for Jackson E. Betts to retire to 
Findlay and practice law. But unpretentious 
as he is, Congressman Betts is leaving be- 
hind him a solid record of public service 
which foreyer distinguishes him here and 
abroad with the well earned title, “States- 
man.” 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States recently re- 
vealed the far-reaching offers that have 
been made in the effort to end the war in 
Vietnam. I, for one, believe it is a most 
logical and honorable proposal, one that 
no reasonable nation could reject. It is 
encouragement to note that many people 
are in agreement with it. 

The House of Representatives of the 
Delaware General Assembly last week 
adopted a resolution of support for the 
President’s initiative. I ask that this reso- 
lution, offered by Representative Thomas 
L. Little, be printed at the end of my 
remarks. 

Also, this morning I was interested to 
read in the Washington Post a column 
by Mr. William Raspberry. Mr. Rasp- 
berry, an astute observer of the American 
scene, offers some thoughts on the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. He is opposed to our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, but he has an in- 
teresting commentary about some forms 
of opposition. His column says, in part: 

But it is sick to work at delivering your 
own comeuppance, and that is what some of 
those who oppose the war and Richard Nix- 
on's handling of it are proposing. 


Mr. President, I also ask that Mr. 
Raspberry’s thoughtful column be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 75 


Congratulating the President of the United 
States on his efforts for world peace 


Whereas, the President of the United States 


made public his long standing offer of peace 
to our enemy in North Vietnam; and 

Whereas, these proposals include—a total 
cease fire throughout all of Indochina, the 
immediate release of all prisoners of war, the 
total withdrawal of all American and allied 
forces within six months of acceptance of 
this proposal by Hanoi, and the resignation of 
the political regime of South Vietnam to be 
followed by free elections including the Na- 
tional Liberation Front; and 

Whereas, these proposals have been offered 
secretly in good faith for many months in 
direct private negotiations between the 
United States and Hanoi; Now therefore: 

Be it resolved that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Delaware congratu- 
late the President for his efforts and sincerely 
encourage his continued efforts to bring world 
peace and the safe return of all our American 
fighting men from North and South Vietnam 
as soon as possible. 

Be it further resolved that the text of this 
resolution be spread upon the House Journal 
and that the original be forwarded to Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, with copies to U.S. 
Senators J. Caleb Boggs and William V. Roth, 
Jr., Congressman Pierre S. DuPont, IV, to the 
leadership of the North Vietnam government 
in Hanoi, and to the members of the North 
Vietnam negotiating team in Paris. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1972] 
A Sick REACTION To NIXON 
(By William Raspberry) 

Two of the three primary reactions to the 
President’s recent revelation of his secret 
Vietnam negotiations are fairly easy to talk 
about. They are more or less clearcut and 
have more or less articulate spokesmen. 

First is the reaction of triumph (or cha- 
grin, depending on your point of view) that 
for the past several months Mr. Nixon was 
doing precisely what his most respected 
critics were accusing him of refusing to do: 
Offering American withdrawal—even by a 
“certain date’—in exchange for the return 
of American POWs. 

The President’s announcement embar- 
rassed those (particular the Democratic 
presidential hopefuls among them) who had 
been demanding just that sort of proposition. 

It vindicated those whose faith was that 
the President really did want to extricate 
his country from the war and was sparing 
no effort to do so. In either case, it must 
be counted a political plus for Mr. Nixon 
for the time being, although it may blow up 
in his face between now and November. 

The second reaction is that the President’s 
eight-point proposal, whether sincerely of- 
fered or not, cannot work—for the simple 
reason that Hanoi can gain more heavily by 
not agreeing to anything. 

America clearly is getting out of Vietnam 
without the benefit of negotiation, the argu- 
ment goes. In light of that irrevocable trend, 
Hanoi could only lose by entering into serious 
negotiation. The smart thing from Hanoi’s 
point of view would be to avoid anything 
drastic—either at the bargaining table or 
on the battlefleld—and simply permit the 
continuing withdrawal of the American 
forces. 

The first two reactions are essentially prac- 
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tical, and have to do with whether this plan 
or that plan can work. 

There is a third, more troubling position 
that is difficult to document because it has 
no respected spokesman, It is that America 
does not deserve a graceful exit from the 
war and must not be permitted to have one. 

The American involvement in Vietnam was 
immoral from the very beginning, the feeling 
seems to be, and it is immoral for immorality 
to go unpunished. 

It is the same reaction some of us have 
to “liberal” talk about prison reform or re- 
habilitation of criminals. It is the same feel- 
ing some of us would have had if Hitler had 
been able to negotiate an honorable end to 
World War II. 

Someone (maybe it was Sam Smith of the 
D.C. Gazette) once said that the notion of 
America getting out of Vietnam with honor 
is like a prostitute getting out of her pro- 
fession with her virginity intact. 

Nor is it a new feeling. Its most blatant 
manifestation came in the chants of “Ho, 
Ho, Ho Chi Minh, NFL is gonna win” that 
used to mark the big peace demonstrations. 

But it also showed up in some of the reac- 
tions to such military initiatives as the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian “incursions”: not merely 
that the initiative couldn't work for this or 
that military reason, nor even that the ini- 
tiative amounted to an immoral widening of 
the war. 

Those reactions were there of course. But 
also there was the feeling—the fear—that 
these gross actions might work, and since 
their success would be vindication for im- 
morality, they must be opposed. 

I suppose it is the psychological equivalent 
of those sick people who keep finding new 
ways to fail because they subconsciously feel 
that they don’t deserve success, 

But you can treat sick people who insist 
on punishing themselves. A nation cannot 
afford to indulge in that sort of self-destruc- 
tion, 

I don't argue with those who say the war 
was—is—wrong, nor even with those who 
say @ proper comeuppance for our folly might 
be a good thing. 

But it is sick to work at delivering your 
own comeuppance, and that is what some of 
those who oppose the war and Richard Nix- 
on’s handling of it are proposing. 

Extrication from the war—even without 
honor—is going to be difficult enough under 
any circumstance. The moralistic posturing 
of self-righteous critics won't make it any 
easier. 


NEW THRUST IN SPACE 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the editorial section of the Evening 
Star Wednesday, January 26, 1972, an 
analysis is made of the importance of 
proceeding with the space shuttle pro- 
gram. This editorial succinctly describes 
the important gains that this Nation 
will make by investing in a low cost earth 
orbital transportation system. The edi- 
torial further points out that the bene- 
fits and opportunities available through 
pursuing a space shuttle program will 
far out weight its relatively low initial 
costs. I commend this editorial to your 
reading: 

New THRUST In SPACE 

Just in the nick of time, President Nixon 
has re-ignited the fizzling U.S. space pro- 
gram, and the benefits from the new venture 
he approved the other day promise to be sub- 
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stantial and stimulating. The space shuttle 
program represents a new era that will appeal 
to many Americans as bringing more practi- 
cal applications of space science and tech- 
nology. 

In any event, most should agree that the 
country’s massive investment in that field 
cannot now be written off and the program 
dismantled. There already has been too strong 
a drift in that direction; the aerospace in- 
dustry is hanging by a thread and 200,000 
space-related jobs have been eliminated. With 
the last two Apollo moon shots scheduled for 
this year, the whole space enterprise has 
been rapidly losing speed. 

That’s good, some people will say. After 
all, Americans have kicked around on the 
moon enough and Mars is out of the ques- 
tion, so why not proclaim the conquest of 
Space and save the money? The answers are 
several. Certainly much money will be saved, 
in comparison to the peak Apollo develop- 
ment years. The space shuttle will cost $5 
or $6 billion over a six-year period, and that 
is not an exorbitant outlay, it seems to us, 
for the continued gleaning of knowledge 
from space. 

Moreover, the shuttle’s function also will 
be, in very large measure, to broaden man’s 
knowledge of the earth. It will be an orbiting 
runabout, in which the crew may peer at 
their leisure at the natural and human phe- 
nomena below and conduct studies of poten- 
tially great value. There is, needless to say, 
some national security advantage in the 
maneuverability it will afford and the im- 
proved surveillance capability. 

And in addition, the shuttle will be sort 
of a repair truck of the heavens, making 
possible the fixing of broken-down satellites 
and the servicing of space laboratories. It 
could even be an ambulance, rescuing*astro- 
nauts in trouble, Like an airplane, it would 
soar back down for earth landings after 
the completion of lengthy orbital missions. 

Some of the costs would, of course, be 
recovered through economic expansion gen- 
erated by the program—mainly through 
restoration of 50,000 aerospace jobs and pre- 
vention of the loss of others. Perhaps, too, 
the administration will succeed in its laud- 
able efforts to bring some European countries 
in on the endeavor, to the tune of 10 or 15 
percent of the cost. 

Congress should go along with this pro- 
posed investment, knowing that if the coun- 
try’s highly efficient space organization is 
killed, it will not easily be revived. There’s 
still much work to be done on those peace- 
ful cosmic frontiers that can spread many 
benefits and much inspiration on this trou- 
bled earth. 


UNITED STATES SEEKS EUROMART 
FARM ACCORD 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I read with considerable pleas- 
ure the remarks of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl L. Butz recently made on agri- 
cultural trade with the European 
Common Market. 

Many of us in Congress have been seri- 
ously concerned over the implications of 
the highly protectionist and discrimina- 
tory community agricultural policy. This 
became particularly acute when it be- 
came evident Denmark, Ireland, Norway, 
and the United Kingdom would soon be- 
come members of the Common Market. 
To express our concern, nearly 50 Mem- 
bers of Congress introduced resolutions 
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urging the United States to demand our 
agricultural trade rights with the EEC. 
Over 50 later signed a joint letter to 
President Nixon expressing approval with 
our initial negotiations position on the 
issue, but cautioning against retrench- 
ment. 

Secretary Butz’ remarks would indi- 
cate the administration is standing firm 
on American agriculture trade rights. 

At this time, I would like to include in 
the Record an article from the Janu- 
ary 27 edition of the Washington Post: 


UNITED STATES SEEKS EUROMART FARM ACCORD 


Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz sug- 
gested yesterday that the United States delay 
implementation of its agreement to devalue 
the dollar pending an agreement from Com- 
mon Market countries not to post high tariffs 
on American agricultural exports. 

Speaking to reporters over breakfast, Butz 
said the White House is “pressuring now” for 
such an understanding before sending de- 
valuation legislation to Congress. 

He said that the United States could serve 
as a constructive force in convincing some 
Common Market members, notably West 
Germany, to reform their domestic agricul- 
tural economies by developing larger farms. 

Butz predicted a substantial rise in farm 
income this year and said that the Office of 
Management and Budget had begun releasing 
impounded agricultuarl funds appropriated 
by Congress. 

He acknowledged that “it’s the right time” 
to release such funds because 1972 is an elec- 
tion year. He also endorsed the decision of 
his predecessor, Clifford Hardin, to raise milk 
support prices last year, 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO INTRO- 
DUCES NATIONAL BLOOD BANK 
ACT OF 1972 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cessful transfusion of blood from one 
human being to another stands as one 
of the great achievements of modern 
medicine. Lifesaving transfusions, how- 
ever, have not always been routinely suc- 
cessful. Although they were tried on an 
experimental basis for hundreds of years, 
it was not until Landsteiner discovered 
blood groups in 1901 that transfusions 
could be given with reasonable assurance 
of safety. Today, over 6.6 million pints 
are collected, processed and distributed 
annually in this country. Sophisticated 
cross-matching techniques have virtually 
eliminated problems arising from incom- 
patibility. Improved techniques for freez- 
ing and storage have permitted collection 
and retention of blood for both short and 
long-term storage in thousands of blood 
banks across the country. But the fact 
remains that blood, as a unique human 
resource, falls far short of its potential 
to save lives. The problem now lies in the 
fact that transfusion of improperly 
screened, contaminated blood annually 
causes thousands of cases of a serious and 
often fatal disease known as serum 
hepatitis. 

In the past 30 years, we have wit- 
nessed the emergence of several hundred 
independent profit and nonprofit blood 
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banks throughout the country. While 
most of these banks have performed val- 
uable, lifesaving services, many—in 
attempting to meet immediate problems 
of critical blood shortages—have failed 
to properly screen the individuals who 
donate their blood. This is particularly 
true of profitmaking blood banks which 
purchase blood from donors who rely on 
the sale of their blood as a source of in- 
come. Unlike “voluntary” donors who 
contribute their blood for the good of the 
community, these “commercial” donors 
are often prisoners, alcoholics and nar- 
cotics addicts who are seeking early pa- 
role or support for their various habits. 
All too often they are unaware or unable 
to relate histories regarding previous dis- 
eases or personal habits which might pre- 
dispose them to be carriers of the hepati- 
tis agent. Yet studies show that their 
blood is at least 10 times more likely to 
transmit hepatitis than is that of the 
“volunteers.” As a result, many unsus- 
pecting recipients of this “commercial” 
blood develop debilitating if not fatal 
cases of posttransfusion hepatitis. Ac- 
cording to the National Academy of 
Sciences, over 30,000 cases of clinically 
identifiable posttransfusion hepatitis oc- 
cur each year and between 1,500 and 
8,000 of these result in death. 

The problem is obviously not insoluble 
and can be reduced in large part by the 
elimination of these paid donors. Progress 
in dealing with this problem to date has 
been hindered primarily by the lack of 
centralization and national regulation of 
the blood banking system. Inadequate in- 
spection and supervision of the Nation’s 
blood banks has allowed these question- 
able practices to continue. State laws 
have been inadequate to the task—in 
fact, 17 States have no laws whatsoever 
in blood banking. The part which the 
Federal Government has played to date 
in regulating these areas is negligible. Of 
the 7,000 blood banks in this country, the 
Division of Biologics Standards at the 
National Institutes of Health licenses 
only 166; and no provision is made for 
screening the vast quantities of blood 
now imported by our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join today with 
those who would correct this problem by 
introducing the National Blood Bank Act 
of 1972. This piece of legislation is essen- 
tially identical to H.R. 11828, introduced 
by Congressman Veysey of California 
whose excellent work and attention to 
the Nation’s needs in this area will do 
much toward eliminating this national 
disgrace. To his bill I am adding two 
amendments which would serve to en- 
courage both public and private employ. 
ers to permit their employees to partici- 
pate in voluntary blood programs and 
would make it easier for blood bank per- 
sonnel to gain access to space in Federal 
buildings for the purpose of collecting 
blood. ` 

The purpose of the National Blood 
Bank Act of 1972 is twofold: first, to en- 
courage the donation of “voluntary” 
blood and to provide for donor screening 
and blood testing so as to insure an ade- 
quate supply of uncontaminated blood; 
and second, to provide for Federal over- 
sight of the Nation's blood banks in or- 
der to see that they live up to standards 
established for the benefit of the entire 
population. In order to help stem the 
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hepatitis problem, the bill calls for edu- 
cation of the public with regard to the 
desirability of giving blood on a nonre- 
munerative basis. It provides for a na- 
tional program to recruit donors, and 
requires that the source of each pint of 
blood—voluntary or commercial—must 
be clearly labeled. The bill also calls for 
the establishment of a national registry 
of undesirable donors so that those who 
do not meet the requisite health stand- 
ards may be prevented from contributing 
to the Nation's blood supply. In addition, 
the bill would require all blood banks to 
utilize the latest testing techniques for 
the detection of the serum hepatitis an- 
tigen. Although the present tests are only 
25-30 percent effective, their applica- 
tion to each pint of blood collected in 
this country could reduce the incidence 
of posttransfusion hepatitis by one- 
third. 

Mr. Speaker, under this proposal, 
there would also be established a Na- 
tional Blood Bank program in the office 
of the Secretary of HEW. The time has 
certainly come for the creation of an 
agency devoted specifically to the task of 
seeing that all blood banks are licensed 
and regulated. This organization will not 
only be responsible for licensing all of the 
Nation’s blood banks but also for setting 
standards for the selection of donors. 
Until enough volunteers can be recruited 
to meet the Nation’s needs, the Director 
of the National Blood Bank program will 
be able to set limits on the number of 
paid donors to be allowed for each blood 
bank. In addition, a centralized agency 
such as this will be able to collect hard 
data on the Nation’s blood banking sys- 
tem—data which are now sadly lacking. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal which is 
now before you will do much toward pro- 
viding the Nation with an adequate sup- 
ply of safe and pure blood. I urge its 
early consideration. 


SCHOOL CHANGES ARE LATE 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Judiciary Committee will soon be 
holding hearings on the question of con- 
stitutional amendments affecting schools, 
school busing, and judicial abolition of 
district lines. 

Accordingly, I thought the views of 
Washington Post columnist, William 
Raspberry, appearing on Wednesday, 
January 26, 1972, should be considered. 

The article follows: 

SCHOOL CHANGES ARE LATE 
(By William Raspberry) 

America can never seem to figure out what 
to do about its poor and its black citizens. 

It forces them into concentrations, wheth- 
er through economics, commercial manipu- 
lation or outright segregation. And then it 
announces that it would be possible to deal 
with their problems if only the people weren’t 
so concentrated. 

Eyen when some reasonably logical solu- 
tion does suggest itself, it is almost an arti- 
cle of American faith that no attempt will 
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be made to implement it until it is too late 
for it to be effective. 

We try scattered-site public housing (or 
cash housing subsidies) as an alternative to 
public housing concentration camps, but 
only after the problem has grown so large 
that there aren’t enough sites left in which 
to scatter the poor. 

We decide to move against crime and nar- 
cotics in the ghettos only after they have be- 
come virtually intractable (and after they 
have become a problem for the nonblack 
and nonpoor). 

And particularly have we moved too late 
in public education. 

When some basic education would have 
been a desirable thing for blacks, white 
Americans made it illegal to teach blacks to 
read and write. 

When blacks would have been ecstatic 
over really good segregated schools, they 
got schools that were separate but awful. 

Local authorities are now willing to 
desegregate their schools, but only after the 
courts have said desegregation isn’t enough: 
You have to integrate. 

Always one step behind. It would be almost 
laughable, except for the fact that the prob- 
lems keep growing worse. Remedies that 
would have worked a few years ago become 
inadequate when they are applied too late. 
And we've finally reached the point where 
no one, white or black, has any clear idea 
of what will work now. 

Virtually no one wants busing on the 
level it would take to integrate the schools 
in most metropolitan areas. 

I, for one, would be willing to take one 
step backward, to honest desegregation. That 
is, let us move forthrightly against any at- 
tempt at official discrimination. But at the 
same time, let us end the humiliation of 
chasing after rich white children, 

And it is humiliating. For one thing it 
says to black children that there is some- 
thing inherently wrong with them, some- 
thing that can be cured only by the presence 
of white children. Some of us don’t believe 
that. 

Some of us believe that given adequate 
resources, financial and otherwise, black 
children can learn, no matter what color 
their seatmates happen to be. 

We started off chasing after white people 
because that was (we thought) the sure way 
to get the resources we needed. Now some of 
us are continuing the chase although we've 
forgotten why it started. 

As provocative as Judge Merhige’s Rich- 
mond degree was, I would have preferred a 
ruling that said not that pupils must be 
bused without regard to city boundary-lines 
but that school money and resources must no 
longer stop at those boundaries. 

It may still come to that. If the current 
trend continues, there will likely be an end 
to property taxes as the chief means of fi- 
nancing schools, And one result will be that 
all the schools within a state will be on equal 
footing, no matter whether they are in rich 
neighborhoods or poor. 

When the white and the rich discover that 
they cannot finance good public schools for 
their own children and lousy ones for the 
rest, we will see the beginning of equality 
in public education or we will see the end 
of public education. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE SUPPORTS 
FINANCING OF PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of my 
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colleagues to some of the support which 
has been announced today for the legis- 
lation which I have introduced to pro- 
vide long-range financing for public 
broadcasting (H.R. 11807). 

As I have said many times in the past, 
the need to insulate public broadcasting 
from governmental pressure has become 
increasingly imperative. The bill which 
I have introduced and on which the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Pow- 
er will begin hearings tomorrow is an 
overdue step in the direction of perma- 
nent financing—a type of financing 
which will provide this insulation. 

I include the statement issued today 
by the Advisory Committee of National 
Organizations of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. Also included is the 
list of separate organizations which have 
specifically endorsed my bill. 

The material follows: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE SUPPORTS FINANCING OF 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

WasnHinocrTon, D.C., January 31.—Represent- 
atives from 30 major national organizations 
have endorsed a resolution supporting long- 
range financing for public broadcasting. 

The resolution was unanimously passed by 
delegates attending the meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee of National Organizations 
of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
on January 11. (A list of the organizations 
and a copy of the resolution are attached.) 

The Advisory committee resolution specifi- 
cally expressed support for H.R. 11807, leg- 
islation sponsored by Rep. Torbert H. Mac- 
donald (D-Mass.), which contains some as- 
pects of long-range financing. 

Rev. William F. Fore, executive director of 
the Broadcasting and Film Division of the 
National Council of Churches and chairman 


of the CPB Advisory Committee, said the’ 


resolution was being released now to coin- 
cide with the opening of hearings by the 
House Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power on H.R. 11807 and other financing 
legislation. Congressman Macdonald is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

In addition to the action by the Advisory 
delegates, 13 of the member organizations 
have taken official action individually in 
support of long-range financing for public 
broadcasting. These include the AFL-CIO, 
American Association of University Women, 
American Bar Association, American Jewish 
Committee, National Association of Counties, 
National Council of Churches Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, National Council of 
Senior Citizens, National Council of Women, 
National Education Association, National 
Grange, National League of Cities, United 
Auto Workers and U.S. Conference cf Mayors. 

Members of the CPB Advisory Committee 
have been meeting with Corporation leaders 
regularly to provide counsel on both policy 
issues and programming since CPB became 
operational in 1969. 


RESOLUTION ENACTED BY CPB ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, JANU- 
ARY 11, 1972 


Whereas Congress, by enactment of the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, declared 
that involving public broadcasting as “an ex- 
pression of diversity and excellence” was a 
matter of national importance, that would 
help raise the educational level and public 
welfare of the nation generally, and; 

Whereas, in 1967, the Carnegie Commission 
urged that the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting be financed on a long-term basis in 
order to permit its operation to be free from 
“political interference.”, and; 

Whereas, the full promise of public broad- 
casting cannot be achieved until a plan for 
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permanent financing is put into effect, and 
continued delay in providing such long-range 
financing threatens the very existence of 
public broadcasting, and; 

Whereas, the Corporation has provided 
substantial financial assistance to all quali- 
fled public television and radio stations 
through its program of annual community 
service grants, and recognizes the need for a 
sizeable increase in this kind of support in 
order to strengthen local stations; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Advisory 
Committee of National Organizations of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting urges 
Congress and the Executive Branch for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting possible to provide long- 
range financing for the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting in order to enable CPB to 
effectively build and strengthen the public 
broadcasting system that best serves the 
greatest number of American listeners and 
viewers. 

Be it further resolved that those constit- 
uent organizations which have representa- 
tives on the Advisory Committee of National 
Organizations and which are in a position 
to do so, be asked to endorse and advocate the 
concept of long-range financing for CPB and 
the adoption of H.R. 11807, “Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1971” or similar legislation 
which provides long-term financing for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

Delegates from the following organizations 
voted for the CPB Advisory Committee res- 
olution on the Macdonald bill for long-range 
financing: 

AFL-CIO. 

American Bar Association. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Jewish Committee. 

Associated Councils of the Arts. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Consumer Federation of America. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girl Scouts of America. 

League of Women Voters. 

National Association of Counties. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Audubon Society. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

National Council of Churches of Christ. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Council of Women, 

National Education Association. 

National Grange. 

National 4-H Club. 

National League of Cities. 

National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion. 

National Recreation and Park Association. 

National Urban League. 

U.S. Catholic Conference, 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

US. Jaycees. 

U.S. National Student Association. 


DOCK STRIKE HANGS ON 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the intol- 
erable west coast dock strike continues to 
hang on. In the next few days, the Taft- 
Hartley injunction will expire in the east 
coast and gulf ports disputes. The follow- 
ing editorial by the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Spokesman entitled “Dock Strike ‘Ob- 
session’ ” graphically illustrates the eco- 
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nomic burden that these work stoppages 
have placed on the innocent third par- 
ties to these strikes. Legislation to bring 
about a permanent solution to these 
strikes has been introduced by me. I urge 
Congress to adopt such a measure as 
soon as possible. 
The editorial follows: 


Dock STRIKE “OBSESSION” 


Some have charged that Farm Bureau and 
others haye an obsession with dock strikes 
and imply that this is being used as an es- 
cape from grappling with the real agricul- 
tural issues. 

If you call it an obsession to being con- 
cerned with the ability to move production 
from 1 out of every 4 acres harvested to 
overseas markets, then we plead guilty. 

Export markets are extremely important 
to agriculture. Without export markets 
farmers and the nation would have to retire 
another 35 to 40 million acres of land besides 
the announced goal of 50 million acres un- 
der the 1972 feed grain and wheat pro- 
grams. And we would have to retire or find 
other uses for 45 million acres now devoted 
to soybean production, 

Farmers know that $1 out of every $7 of 
farm income comes from the export market. 

We wish we could be as complacent as 
some that the export movement of feed 
grains, wheat and soybeans will be as great 
as it would have been without the dock 
strikes, 

First, this doesn’t help the farmer who 
sold at harvest time when the dock strikes 
depressed prices and estimated:10 cents per 
bushel on corn and an estimated 25 cents 
per bushel on soybeans. 

Second, this complacency ignores the 
report that our foreign customers are turn- 
ing to other markets for these products be- 
cause we couldn't supply them when they 
wanted the products and the uncertainty 
about future deliveries. 

No one argues that the enormous produc- 
tion in 1971 is not a factor in the low corn 
prices. But that is the very reason for the 
extra concern about the dock strikes, With 
extra large production and possible stiff 
foreign competition, we need to be in a posi- 
tion to move the feed grains, wheat and soy- 
beans when our customers want them. It is 
much better to sell this surplus and get it 
off our backs than to pile it up in govern- 
ment storage, have the costs of this storage 
charged against farmers in the federal budg- 
et and then depress the market when stocks 
come back on the market—as they always 
have. 

Farm Bureau does have an obsession in 
doing everything possible to improve farm 
income, including fighting hard for legisla- 
tion to put an end to the devastating and 
costly transportation strikes, such as the 
present dock srikes. 

An effort is being made to make changes 
in the present government farm program 
to retire additional acreage to bring adjust- 
ments in the supply demand situation for 
corn, In its policy resolutions and other ac- 
tions, Farm Bureau has urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use his broad authority 
under the 1970 agicultural act in such a 
manner that farmers will have economy 
opportunities more comparable to those of 
persons in other segments of our national 
economy. 

But while there is adequate legislation if 
properly administered to handle the supply 
and adjustment in agriculture, there is not 
now satisfactory legislation to handle the 
problems of transportation industry strikes 
that are costly to agriculture, the public 
and the nation. 

And we intend to be obsessed with the 
need for action on this issue until Congress 
demonstrates that it is concerned and acts. 
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SALUTE TO JAYCEES 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend, much of the political news 
generated by the presidential candidates 
originated in Florida, at the annual 
meeting of the Florida Jaycees. It should 
come as no surprise that the candidates 
are sharing their views with the Jaycees 
and hoping for their support in return. 
As I, and many of my colleagues, know 
very well, the jaycees are among the 
more influential and dedicated citizens in 
thousands of communities throughout 
the Nation. 

I am fortunate to have more than a 
dozen hard-working jaycee chapters in 
my district. Each year, during January, 
the jaycees observe the founding of their 
organization and I would like to take 
this opportunity to salute the jaycees, 
particularly those in the north region of 
Illinois. 

I have attended several jaycee func- 
tions and have been deeply impressed by 
their hard work and their dedication to 
their communities. These young men, 
who range in age from 21 to 35, spend 
countless hours of volunteer time in serv- 
ice to their fellow men. In so doing, they 
not only receive great personal satisfac- 
tion, but they also are developing the im- 
portant qualities of leadership and public 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this month, Pres- 
ident Nixon, a former jaycee, paid tribute 
to the jaycees by declaring a “National 
Jaycee Week.” I would like to offer my 
best wishes to the jaycees and, for my 
colleagues who are not familiar with the 
jaycees, I include the Jaycee Creed. Its 
message is one I think very worth spread- 
ing. 

x THE JAYCEE CREED 

We believe: 

That faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life; 

That the brotherhood of men transcends 
the sovereignty of nations; 

That economic justice can best be won by 
free men through free enterprise; 


That government should be of laws, rather 
than of men; 


That earth's great treasure lies in human 
personality; 

And that service to humanity is the best 
work of life. 


SECRET GOP LINK PROVEN 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 22, I inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a series of documents 
that revealed the link between the Re- 
publican National Committee and the 
leadership of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners of War 
and Missing in Action in Southeast Asia. 
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Additional information that I have re- 
ceived conclusively proves that the Re- 
publican National Committee had al- 
ready taken command of the league’s 
fund-raising activities before the Demo- 
cratic Party was even contacted. Final 
arrangements for Republican fund rais- 
ing management of the league were 
finalized 8 days before the league even 
requested similar assistance from the 
Democratic National Committee. 

I believe that the belated letter to the 
Democratic National Committee was a 
Republican coverup hiding the link be- 
tween the Republican National Commit- 
tee and the league. The GOP took over 
fund raising activities for the league se- 
cretly without any notification to the 
general memership of the organization. 

With the league receiving fund-raising 
advice and help from the Republican 
National Committee, it comes as no sur- 
prise that they followed the administra- 
tion’s line on the Mansfield-Boland 
amendment which was considered by this 
House in November. It was no mere co- 
incidence that the position of the Nixon 
administration and the league were 
identical. 

The connection between the league 
and the Republican National Committee 
has apparently become so close that the 
national coordinator of the league and 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, of the Republican 
National Committee, have made similar 
statements to the press. 

I have renewed my call to Senator 
Dote to immediately pull his advisers out 
of the league affairs so that the league 
can operate in a truly nonpartisan man- 
ner. I applaud the decision of the league 
to form a nonpartisan political commit- 
tee to study the positions of various pres- 
idential candidates on POW issues. My 
only hope is that the GOP is removed 
from the affairs of the league so that this 
nonpartisan political committee can 
truly be nonpartisan. 

The documents follow: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 14, 1971. 

DEAR BOARD MEMBER: The attached outline 
was submitted to us by Bob O'Dell and 
Wayne Bradley who volunteered to help us 
in direct-mail soliciting. Bob O'Dell is Re- 
publican National Committee (Finance) 
Executive Director, and Wayne Bradley is 
Executive Director of the American Medical 
Association in Washington, D.C. 

Both, when we first met with them, be- 
lieved that we paid very high prices for our 
last campaign, though the results were fairly 
good. We were given an outline of costs, 
which is as follows: 

Per thousand 


Mailing services 
Letter printing 
Printing card (computer) 


Envelopes (750,000 already printed and 
unused per thousand) 


Mr. Bradley will have the solicitation let- 
ter written, and we believe paper for the 
letters and the enclosures will be donated. 

Most importantly, no one will know that 
we are using the lists owned by the Republi- 
can National Committee. The Committee it- 
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self has got to protect its donors. So the 
mailing will be done in such a way that the 
Republican donors will not know that their 
names have been supplied by the Republican 
National Committee. 

Mr. Havens, Mr. Wagner, and Dr. Ladley 
feel that we must make another appeal for 
donations soon. Thus, we ask you to con- 
sider this carefully, discuss it with the other 
Board members, and send or phone your 
votes in to Jane Denton (703) 340-6349 as 
soon as possible. 

JOAN. 
APRIL 14, 1971. 
Memorandum for: The League of Families. 
From: Robert P. Odell, Jr. 
Subject: League solicitations. 


I. COMPUTER SERVICES 


Maurice DuFour, President of IBMI, has 
agreed to maintain and print the necessary 
documents for the past contributors to the 
League. Someone on the staff of the League 
should call Mr, DuFour at 965-5015 to make 
the necessary arrangements for transferring 
the tape from the facility that Gorman was 
using. 


Il, MAINTENANCE OF PAST CONTRIBUTOR FILE 


(a) Certain statistical counts should be 
made of the current file including the total 
number of names, breakdown of individual 
contribution amounts, etc. 

(b) The League should determine whether 
or not each and every individual who con- 
tributed something through the direct mail 
Pp has actually been thanked and pro- 
vided with an action pack. Those who have 
contributed $100 or more should be ex- 
tracted from the file and a special letter of 
appreciation sent to them. 

(c) Approximately 6 months after the in- 
itial solicitation, it would be appropriate and 
worthwhile to re-solicit these individuals for 
a contribution. The letter should indicate 
that the League recognizes their past sup- 
port and is returning to its friends with the 
hope that they may be able to help out 
again. This solicitation should also indicate, 
in rather specific terms, what the money 
will be used for. 

Ill. NEW SOLICITATIONS 

(a) It is my suggestion that the League 
develop a solicitation program for new con- 
tributors. The program should include the 
selection and use of lists which might be 
made available to the group on a free basis. 

(b) Copy should be developed by a profes- 
sional on a no fee basis. 

(c) A knowledgeable and experienced indi- 
vidual on a volunteer basis should purchase 
supplies and coordinate the physical arrange- 
ments for the mailing. 

(d) A group of informed volunteers should 
act as a steering committee to set overall 
policy and direction for the mail solicitation. 

It should be always understood that the 
solicitation mailing also spreads the word 
about the POW-—MIA situation. Therefore, 
great care should be taken to insure that the 
message in the mail is very very clear. 

IV. FULFILLMENT 

(a) Each and every contributor should re- 
ceive a receipt and/or thank you letter for 
their contribution. Those who contribute a 
substantial sum should receive a personal 
letter from the head of the League. 

(b) If tt is the purpose of the League to 
send its message to as many people as pos- 
sible and to enlist support for its cause across 
the country, it should either on a regular or 
continuing basis, mail to its contributor list 
information on its activities. Individuals who 
have already contributed have indicated 
their support, but should be kept up to date 
on the problems and the work of the League 
on a continuing basis. 
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NaTIONAL LEAGUE oF FAMILIES OF 
AMERICAN PRISONERS AND Miss- 
ING IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1972. 
Mr, Larry O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. O’Brren: As you know, the 
League has certain expenses in its continuing 
efforts to remind the American people and 
arouse world opinion to the situation involv- 
ing the prisoners of war and missing in ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia. While these financial 
needs are not great, nevertheless, they are 
real. 

Through a groups of volunteers in the di- 
rect-mail business, we are planning to solicit 
funds from a wide range of the American 
public. In an earlier fund-raising effort, we 
were charged for the use of lists. Our advisors 
suggested that we contact you in your post 
as Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee to ask if it would be possible to 
use the Committee’s donor lists, We were ad- 
vised by our consultants that your names 
can be used in such a way that the donors 
will be unaware that the names are furnished 
by the Democratic National Committee. 

We would be most grateful for your con- 
sideration of this request. 

Very sincerely, 
Joan M. VINSON, 
National Coordinator. 


CBS INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT DOLE, JUNE 29, 
1971 

CRONKITE. The Senate’s mandate last week 
for an end of American involvement in In- 
dochina—if the prisoners are released—puts 
new pressure on President Nixon to announce 
e withdrawal date. But as it was written by 
Majority Leader Mansfield, it is a statement 
of Senate policy; it is not binding law. Even 
if the House had not rejected it yesterday, 
Mr. Nixon could have refused to implement 
its nine-month deadline, And present indica- 
tions are he will reject any such deadline. 

It also now appears that the Administra- 
tion is de-emphasizing the POW issue it has 
espoused so ardently during the last two 
years, and is putting more emphasis on the 
ability of Saigon to survive. Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Robert Dole indicated as 
much in an interview with Bob Schieffer. 

DoLE. We have to be very candid about it, 
we don’t want to stay there just for the pris- 
oners, we don't want to get out just for the 
prisoners. They're very important, but they 
represent less than one-half of one percent of 
the Americans who’ve died in South Viet- 
nam. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOAN VINSON, NATIONAL 
COORDINATOR 


174 of our members returned Sunday after 
an 8-day mission to Geneva, Paris and 9 
other European capitals. The main goal of 
the first portion of the trip, in Geneva, was 
to ask the representatives of some 35 coun- 
tries to respect and insure respect for the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 Relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War. Though we 
have no way of knowing at this time the ulti- 
mate results of our efforts, we do know that 
on the first day of the conference, the mat- 
ter of prisoners of war—which had not previ- 
ously been on the agenda for discussion— 
was introduced by another country. 

On May 27, in Paris, our entire group ob- 
served the arriyals of the four parties in- 
volved in the Peace Talks. Reporters present 
asked the North Vietnamese and the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government delegates 
if our members would be permitted an audi- 
ence with either of their delegations. The 
PRG representative refused. The North Viet- 
namese representative stated that he did not 
feel that members of his delegation would 
have enough time to meet with us. He did in- 
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dicate that he believed a meeting could be ar- 
ranged between some of our members and 
their embassy. Immediately thereafter, we 
contacted the North Vietnamese embassy, re- 
quested an appointment for five of our mem- 
bers, and were told that they would call us 
back with an answer. In toto, we contacted 
them seven times—each with the answer, “No 
appointment has yet been arranged.” 

Needless to say, we were extremely disap- 
pointed in the other side's refusal to see us. 
We believe that if they are sincere in their 
desire for a lasting peace, they would open 
their door to the people who have truly felt 
the effects of this tragic war. 

Because the President said that he wanted 
& commitment from the communists, regard- 
ing the release of prisoners, we attempted to 
contact the North Vietnamese and the PRG 
to ask them to make this commitment pub- 
licly to Ambassador Bruce. We have been 
deeply frustrated by the reports of various 
congressmen and newsmen and other groups 
who sincerely believe that the other side has 
made a commitment for the release of prison- 
ers of war. However, no such statement is on 
the official record, although those words 
would clear the way for the President to an- 
nounce total withdrawal of troops from In- 
dochina. We urge the communists to make 
this clarification. 

In no other war in history have prisoners 
been used to this degree to bargain for poli- 
tical concessions. It seems to us that the 
whole question of peace in Indochina has 
now been focused, by both sides, on the 
prisoner of war issue. If the handling of the 
prisoners truly is the major stumbling block, 
then it seems to us that it can be solved very 
easily by relatively minor moves by both sides. 

It’s difficult to imagine that our relatives 
in Southeast Asia can survive any more ex- 
tended wranglings and negotiations. The 
North Vietnamese have told us that they do 
not intend to take the first step. They do 
not intend to release and account for our rel- 
atives until after the date for total with- 
drawal has been set. We can, therefore, only 
hope that the President and his negotiators 
in Paris are prepared to initiate other means 
of resolving the war in Indochina and se- 
curing the release and accounting for our 
men, 

We would like to see both sides demon- 
strate more flexibility and conciliation than 
is represented by the over-simplified “Set a 
withdrawal date, and we'll discuss release of 
prisoners,” and “Promise to release the pris- 
oners, and we'll discuss a withdrawal date.” 
Surely there is room for negotiations some- 
where between these two undeviating posi- 
tions. 

It has also been charged that the prisoner 
of war geustion is not the real issue. That it 
is being used as an excuse by one side or the 
other to prolong the war and avoid a settle- 
ment at this time. We resent the possibility 
that our men’s lives have become meaning- 
less ciphers in the manipulation of interna- 
tional politics. Their lives mean too much 
to us. 

If the prisoners are not the real issue, then 
it is time for both sides to start talking about 
what may be the real problems in achieving 
a settlement of this war. It has been specu- 
lated that there are issues beneath the sur- 
face, beyond troop-withdrawal dates and 
discussion for release of prisoners. Some say 
the North Vietnamese will demand conces- 
sions in the area of American air power, mil- 
itary advisors and coalition governments as 
well as settlements in Laos and Cambodia. 

If these are root issues, they should be 
dealt with directly. The prisoners should be 
removed from such bartering and afforded 
the protections dictated by humanitarian 
law, 

We would like to have the POW/MIA issue 
put in its proper perspective. 

We do not want the prisoners to be the 
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only reason we remain in Vietnam, nor do we 

want them to be the only reason we leave. 
JANUARY 26, 1972. 

Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 

Republican National Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Republican National Com- 
mittee finalized plans to, in effect, take on 
the management of the League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in Action 
in Southeast Asia before the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was even notified. 

The memorandum from the Republican 
National Financial Committee giving de- 
tailed advice on fund-raising was dated April 
14. On April 22 the League asked the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for help only as 
an afterthought and as a cover up for Repub- 
lican control. 

The League supposedly is a non-partisan 
organization. How can the League pretend to 
be non-partisan or to represent the real 
views of the POW families when it is depend- 
ent on Republican funds and political ad- 
vice? 

I renew my call for you to immediately 
pull your advisors out of the League's affairs, 
so that it can operate in a truly non-partisan 
manner. 

Sincerely, 
LEE ASPIN, 
Member of Congress. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL OF LEGION 
OF ESTONIAN LIBERATION 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
gion of Estonian Liberation recently 
conducted an opinion poll among its 
members to determine their feelings 
about a wide variety of current issues. 

Mr. Maido Kari, executive secretary of 
the legion, wrote to President Nixon fol- 
lowing the compilation of the results, 
saying that he believed the statistics to be 
indicative of the general views of Es- 
tonians in the United States, and I now 
insert the results of the questionnaire 
into the RECORD: 


LEGION OF ESTONIAN LIBERATION, INC., 
Gaithersburg, Må., December 14, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is a pleasure to 
forward for your information the results of 
the second annual opinion poll among the 
members of the Legion of Estonian Libera- 
tion, Inc. The mailed poll was conducted 
during the mid and latter part of November 
with a 21.9% return. The average age of 
the respondents was 54.3 years. 

It is clear from the poll that our members 
support the recently initiated economic pro- 
grams and opposed the Congressional with- 
drawal of funds for the SST. 

Your overtures toward the Peoples Re- 
public of China as well as your trip to 
Peking are opposed by the majority. The 
same holds true for the trip to Moscow 
and increasing of trade with the Soviets. 

Our membership supported the adminis- 
tration in its policies to admit the Peoples 
Republic of China to the United Nations 
while retaining Nationalist China as a UN 
member. 

They disapprove the Mayday demonstra- 
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tions in Washington, D.C. and think that 
the best deterent to crime is stiffer punish- 
ment, 

The respondents to the questionnaire 
thought that the biggest threat to the na- 
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tional security is from the Soviet Union and 
that the most pressing internal problem fa- 
cing the Nation is inflation. 

Your performance in office was rated 
either excellent or good by 66.4% of our 


[In percent} 


1. Do you support the President’s troop with- 
drawal program in Vietnam? 


Favor 


2, Do you favor or oppose a firm deadline (Mar. 31, 
1972) for complete withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam? ; 

3. Do you favor or oppose the President's price, 
wage and rent freeze? 


8.4 


Agree 


4, Do you agree or disagree with the phase II of 
the freeze program to control inflation? 


Favor 


5. Do vas. fees or oppose a freeze on interest 
rates’ 

6. Do you favor or oppose a freeze on corporate 
profits? 

7, Did you favor or oppose the action of Congress 
in withdrawing Government financial support 
for development of the supersonic transport 
(SST)? 


8. Do you favor or oppose President Nixon's over- 
ture to the Peoples Republic of China? 

9. Do you favor or oppose the President's proposed 
trip to Peking? bee 

10 Did you favor or oppose the admission of the 
Peoples Republic of China to the United Na- 
tions, provided Nationalist China (Taiwan) 
retained its seat in the United Nations? 

11. Did you favor or oppose the admission of the 
Peoples Republic of China to the United Na- 
tions, even if it resulted in Nationalist China’s 
withdrawal or removal from the United 


12. Do you favor or oppose an amendment to the 
U.S Constitution which would require that no 
public school student shall because of his 
race, color, or creed be assigned to or required 
to attend a particular school? 


13. Do you believe Israel should withdraw from 
occupied territories as a precondition to peace 
negotiations? 

14, The FBI has become the subject of recent con- 
troversy: 3 

(a) Are you satisfied with the FBI's gen- 
eral performance? 

(b) Do you think the FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover should retire now? 


30.8 


82.2 
17.7 


Approve 


15. In general, do you approve or disapprove of the 

ayday demonstration against the war in 
Washington, D.C. this spring? 

16, Do you approve or disapprove of the way the 

Nashington police handied the demonstra- 


Too 


Disagree 


much amount 


No 
opinion 


No 


No answer 


31.8 L8 


No 
opinion 


1.8 
No 


crime rate: 


selection 
Oppose 


(a) pae prener police training and 
answer (o) Stiffer punishment?_._ 
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members and 55.1% would have voted for you 
as President during the polling period. 
Respectfully, 
Matno KARI, 
Executive Secretary. 


_ No 
opinion 


19. What do you think are the best 3 means to cut the 


13.1 
3.7 


c) Increase the capacity of courts to 


handle criminal cases? 


11.2 


(d) Improve rehabilitation programs in 


84.2 
10.3 


5.6 1.8 
3.7 0 


No No 
opinion 


prisons? 


11.2 5.6 


No 


Oppose opinion 


17.8 
19.2 


7.5 
13,1 


29. 0 


No 


opinion answer 


. Would you favor or oppose the legalization of 


9.3 0 
_ No No 
opinion answer 


7.5 3.7 


Do pn support a constitutional amendment 
which would allow prayer in the public 


8.4 


guarantee equal rights for men and women? _ 
A. The biggest (rank in order from 1 to 5) threat to 
our national security in the next 5 years will 


62.7 13.1 


14.9 


come from: : 
1. Soviet Union 


2. International communism. 


3. Peoples Republic of China. 


12.2 
5, North Vietnam 
. Foreign aid: 


4. The Middle East... ..- 


(a) Should the United States continue to ex- 


5.6 


tend military aid to non-Communist 


76.7 
36.6 


4.7 
46.7 


2.7 
9.3 


. Should the Federal Government enact laws to 


prevent strikes by public employees? 


88.1 2.7 6.5 


. Do you favor or oppose stepped-up Federal 
spending programs to combat water, air, and 


noise pollution? 


15.9 


No 


No opinion 


76.7 
37.6 


8.4 
45.6 


11.2 
11.2 


. Do you think your local newspapers (other than 
in editorials) report the news impartially?_.__ 


No 


Favor Oppose opinion 


|. Do you favor or oppose President Nixon’s trip 


to Moscow? 
56.1 


13.1 
8.4 
64.6 


Disap- 
prove 


9.4 
14.9 
No 
opinion 
in order of importance): 

1. Inflation 


93.4 4.7 


Vietnam war.. 


4.7 Pollution 


Right 


6.5 


Too No 
easy opinion 


4.7 


No 
answer 


17. Do you think the Washington police used too much 
force in handling the demonstrations, about 
the right amount, or were the police too easy on 
the demonstrators?. 


Favor 
18. Do you favor or oppose Congress enacting a 


national health insurance program to cover 
catastrophic or prolonged illness? 


2. 

3. Unemployment.. 
S Drug addiction. . 
6. 


28.9 3.7 


_ No 
opinion 


62.7 


Yes No 


. Do you favor increasing trade between the 
United States and Soviet Union? 

. Do you support the continuation of the space 
program at its present level? : 

. In your opinion what are the most pressing 
problems facing the Nation? (please number 


11,2 
79.8 


5.6 
8.2 


Excellent 


. How do you rate President Nixon's and Vice 


President Agnew’s performance in office? 


President Nixon 


Vice President Agnew 
. If Presidential elections were held tomorrow 


33.6 59.0 6.5 9 


27.2 
58.0 


whom would you vote for President? 


No 
answer 


1. Richard Nixon 


Oppose opinion . Spiro Agnew. 


. Governor George Wallace 


. Senator Jackson 


. Governor Nelson Rockefeller _-- 


11.2 10,3 4.7 


HAVRE DE GRACE GI KILLED IN 
INDOCHINA 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a fine young man from Maryland, Army 


Sp4c. Ronald A. Spudis, was recently 
killed in action in Vietnam. I would like 
to commend his courage and to honor his 
memory by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 
The article follows: 
HAVRE DE Grace GI KILLED IN INDOCHINA 
Army Spec. 4 Ronald A. Spudis, 21, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert A. Spudis, of Havre de 
Grace, was killed in action in Indochina 


. Lyndon B. Johnson 
. Representative Wilbur Milis... 


Saturday, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Neither the family’s parish priest nor the 
Army chaplain who brought the news of 
the infantryman’s death to the family were 
able to furnish any details other than that 
“he was killed in Southeast Asia as a result 
of hostile action.” + 

A native of Havre de Grace, Specialist 
Spudis was president of his class at John 
Carroll Senior High School. While there he 
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participated in all sports, according to his 
mother, and was a member of the Glee Club. 

Before he was drafted in August, 1970, he 
was attending Harford Junior College. He 
was active in the affairs of St. Patrick’s 
Church. 

Specialist Spudis is survived by his par- 
ents, a sister, Mrs. Barbara Bullock, of Edge- 
wood, Md., two nephews, David and Anthony 
Bullock and a niece, Claire Bullock. 


YOU CAN TRUST MUSKIE 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I read a 
very interesting editorial in the Janu- 
ary 22, 1972, Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel. I think it provokes some deep 
thought about our presidential candi- 
dates and their credibility. I would like 
to share it with my colleagues by placing 
it in the Recorp. The article follows: 

You Can Trust MUSKIE 


So say the signs that blossom when Sen. 
Edmund S. Muskie of Maine takes his can- 
didacy for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination across the land. 

Scripps-Howard’s chief political writer, Ted 
Knap, reports Muskie braintrusters set great 
store by polls which show their man’s credi- 
bility quotient is higher than President 
Nixon's. 

Thus, in what has come to be known as 
the “packaging” of the candidate, the politi- 
cal packagers and the candidate himself are 
seeking to exploit the “down-home” image 
of Muskie as a man whose word is his bond. 

Fair enough. Not all Administration prom- 
ises have been kept. 

But at this relatively early stage of the 
game we would suggest that the Muskie pack- 
agers supply the candidate with some words 
more readily bondable than a good deal of 
the simplistic pap he has been offering. 

For example: 

1. “The surest way to make jobs is to make 
jobs.” 

2. “I believe we should bring American 
troops home by bringing all of them home.” 

This sort of “wisdom” might send a Zen 
Buddhist into rapturous contemplation of 
his navel, but it’s hardly adequate for the 
American taxpayer-citizen who wants to 
know precisely how these things are to be 
done, how much they will cost and what 
their long-range domestic or international 
effects will be. 

The “jobs” issue, it turns out, amounts 
merely to expanding the existing program of 
making the Government the employer of last 
resort. 

And the “bring the troops home” issue, 
Muskie says, means he’d stop bombing North 
Vietnam and offer to withdraw all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam by a fixed date in ex- 
change for release of American prisoners and 
guaranteed safety of the withdrawing forces. 
This seems to be a tactical, rather than stra- 
tegic difference with an Administration that 
already has made significant strides toward 
bringing the troops home. 

Likewise Muskie proclaims: “I think what 
we want once again is a country we can love, 
& country we can believe in, fight for and die 
for. If we build that kind of country nobody 
will have to die for it.” 

We think even the candidate himself might 
have axed that ringing line if he had had 
an opportunity to think about it a bit. 
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The only way to construe that statement 
is that Muskie thinks that right now “we” no 
longer love our country, no longer believe in 
it and are unwilling to fight and die for it as 
we once did. 

That, in our opinion, is hogwash. The fact 
that Muskie and a horde of fellow Democrats 
are scrambling for the nomination is evi- 
dence that the great majority of the citi- 
zenry loves and believes enough in the Ameri- 
can dream to work toward it through the 
two-party system, 

To simply, as Muskie does, say that “we” 
are unwilling to fight and die is a gross insult 
to the hundreds of thousands of American 
military men who as careerists or draftees 
today serve the nation at home and abroad. 

Credibility is a legitimate enough issue. 
But the candidate who chooses to make it 
one carries an extra burden of proof of his 
own credibility. And we suspect Muskie is a 
more credible man than much of his oratory 
thus far would indicate. 


WBBM RADIO SPEAKS OUT ON THE 
NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, WBBM 
radio in Chicago has a reputation as one 
of the most influential molders of public 
opinion in my city. That station through 
its editorial series has spoken out force- 
fully and responsibly on most of the ma- 
jor issues faced by Chicagoans. 

Therefore, it was with great pleasure 
that I heard WBBM add its influential 
voice to the call for a more realistic atti- 
tude toward vocational education in our 
society. I have been advocating the same 
idea for years and it is therefore with a 
great measure of pride that I bring to 
the House's attention the editorial en- 
dorsing this position. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

WBBM feels it's time for a more realistic 
attitude toward vocational education. What’s 
wrong with working with your hands? A 
major newspaper reports that by 1980 some 
eighty per cent of all jobs will require less 
than a college degree. But these jobs will re- 
quire skills. This demand is going to have to 
be met and it seems unlikely that a person 
who has spent years studying the Romance 
Languages would have these skills. 

Certainly there will always be a need for 
& student who has mastered the Romance 
Languages, But what we're talking about is 
what we might call the average student. 
Bright .. . but not brilliant. Brilliant ... 
but in a different way. Goaded by his parents 
he might go to college to become an account- 
ant when he really wanted to be a barber. 

Everyone doesn’t have to go to college to 
be successful. Perhaps we were all shaken in 
the 50’s when the Russians launched the 
sputnik. America, the world leader, was being 
outstripped. In more recent years young peo- 
ple have attended colleges and graduate 
schools to avoid being drafted. 

Polls indicate that Americans are most con- 
cerned about the economy. The economists 
talk about a thing called “proper allocation 
of resources.” Youth is probably our most 
vital resource. We aren't going to achieve this 
favorable balance with a society of trades- 
men... nor will we achieve it with a so- 
ciety of eggheads. 
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THE SOVIET NAVY 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this year of the administration’s esca- 
lating requests for military appropria- 
tions we shall be hearing much about 
the threat of the expanding Soviet Navy 
and the need for a massive buildup of 
the U.S. Navy in response. The public 
and Members of Congress will be bom- 
barded with the latest exciting details of 
Soviet submarine construction, antiship 
missiles, merchant marine tonnage, de- 
ployments to the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, and ominous hints that 
the Soviets are finally, at last, building 
a genuine aircraft carrier. We will cer- 
tainly be made aware of the threat in all 
its infinite detail. 

What we will not be given is a coherent 
framework for understanding what the 
growth of the Soviet Navy really means 
for the national security of the United 
States. We will not know what reasonable 
and necessary steps should be taken on 
our part. There is a clear danger of an 
aimless, tit-for-tat reaction that is based 
on nothing more than a primitive intui- 
tion that we must constantly have more 
and better, matching the Soviets ship 
for ship, sub for sub. The astonishingly 
gigantic increase in funding for the 
ULMS submarine program in the fiscal 
1973 defense budget, responding to the 
alleged threat from an almost totally in- 
effective Soviet antisubmarine warfare 
effort, is a first indication of the trend 
toward overreaction to the Soviet Navy. 
We may confidently expect that there 
is more to come, unless we stop and think. 

There are very few Western experts 
on Soviet naval developments to whom 
one can turn with some confidence that 
one will receive an informed and bal- 
anced appraisal. The former British 
naval commander Michael MccGwire is 
a fortunate exception to the rule. Mr. 
MccGwire served in the Royal Navy for 
some 25 years and was assistant naval 
attaché in Moscow. He is currently visit- 
ing professor of military and strategic 
studies at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Michael MecGwire’s writings provide 
an insight into Soviet naval activi- 
ties that can be found almost nowhere 
else in unclassified discussions. In the 
July 1, 1971, Recorp, I previously brought 
to my colleagues’ attention two papers 
by Mr. MccGwire published by the Royal 
United Service Institution, “Soviet Naval 
Capabilities and Intentions” and “Soviet 
Naval Procurement.” Today I would like 
to insert in the Recor an article by Mr. 
MccGwire that appeared in the October- 
November 1971 issue of NATO’s Fifteen 
Nations, “Russian Maritime Require- 
ments.” I am also inserting a paper by 
Robert Weinland of the Center for Naval 
Analyses, “The Changing Mission Struc- 
ture of the Soviet Navy,” that provides 
an interesting critique of some of Michael 
MccGwire’s work. The material follows: 
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[From NATO's Fifteen Nations, October- 
November 1971] 
RUSSIAN MARITIME REQUIREMENTS 
(By Michael MccGwire) 

(Nore.— Michael MccGwire is visiting Pro- 
fessor of Military and Strategic Studies at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

(As a Commander in the Royal Navy he 
served in the function of Assistant Naval At- 
tache in Moscow. He is a Russian Interpreter. 
Latterly he has been “lecturer on Russian 
Affairs” in the Department of International 
Politics at the University of Wales.) 

In the past, Russia’s maritime policy has 
been dictated by her extended coastline and 
the fact that four quite separate seas wash 
her shores, requiring four self-sufficient fleets 
to defend them. This has meant that al- 
though Russia is predominantly a land 
power, for the last 200 years her navy has 
generally been the third or fourth largest 
in the world. The Revolution did not alter 
the essential basis of Russian naval require- 
ments; what did change was her position in 
the international system and the new dogma 
that all capitalist states were adversaries. 
Changed, too, was the style of government; 
this enabled ruthless decisions on relative 
national priorities and an un-Russian per- 
sistence in their application. 

But continuity, if not persistence, has been 
a basic feature of Russian naval policy. Until 
the late 1950's, their operational concepts 
were substantially those established in the 
1937 “Fighting Instructions” (BUMS-37, 
pronounced “booms”, not “bums”); and it 
is symptomatic that the post-World War II 
reconstruction of the navy was the fourth 
such Twenty-Year Programme to have been 
started in 65 years. 

The question which concerns us here, is 
whether this continuity was broken in the 
early sixties, and whether we are now faced 
with a radically new style of Soviet naval 
policy, seeking to pursue what we, in the 


West, see as the traditional policies of a mar- 
itime power. 

The short answer is no, but. The evidence 
for this assertion lies in Soviet warship 


building programmes, the composition of 
their navy and the pattern of operational 
deployments. The fundamental change has 
not been in the aims of Russian naval pol- 
icy, but in the nature of maritime warfare; 
most particularly the range from which 
devastating military force can be launched 
against strategic targets on land. But; the 
question does not lend itself to short unqual- 
ified answers, and must be viewed in per- 
spective. 
PERSPECTIVE 

If we bear in mind such factors as the Rus- 
sian Navy's flair for technical innovation 
and the sorry record of poor administrative 
support, it will be sufficient to start with 
the rebuilding of the Red Fleet. During the 
1930’s work was put in hand to more than 
double Soviet naval building capacity, and 
for the first time a sustained and sucess- 
ful effort was made to establish four largely 
self-sufficient fleets. The Twenty Year Pro- 
gramme (1928-47) provided for about 9 cap- 
ital ships, 30 cruisers, 200 destroyers, 400 
submarines and large numbers of torpedo 
boats and naval aircraft. The scale of con- 
struction was not excessive, either by com- 
parison with pre-revolutionary programmes 
(e.g. 1970) or the threat which faced the 
Soviet Union. What was unusual by con- 
temporary standards was the composition of 
the Red Fleet, with its seemingly dispro- 
portionate number of submarines, torpedo- 
boats and aircraft, backed by coastal surveil- 
lance systems. 

This reflected the operational concepts de- 
rived from the so-called “young school” of 
naval strategy; these had been incorporated 
in BUMS-37, and emphasised the navy’s 
role as one component of combined military 
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operations. They encouraged withholding 
engagement, and co-ordinated attacks, rela- 
tively close to shore, Of longer-term impor- 
ance was the “young school’s” pragmatic ap- 
proach, which challenged the ‘‘western” doc- 
trine of command of the sea, questioned the 
relevance of fleet actions such as Jutland, 
denied the existence of some universal mari- 
time strategy applicable to all nations, and 
argued that it was not necessarily best to 
match like against like. The post-war evo- 
lution of the Soviet Navy suggests that this 
iconclastic approach was thoroughly as- 
similated by the present high command, who 
were then in their formative years as naval 
officers. 
1945 


Although the “young school’s” concept of 
maritime defence was by-passed by the Ger- 
man land offensive, it was directly relevant 
to the threat which faced the Soviet Union 
after the war. Her likely opponents were now 
the “traditional maritime powers”, who had 
just demonstrated their capacity to project 
and sustain continental-scale armies by sea. 
Operational concepts and, to a lesser extent, 
building programmes were carried over 
wholesale from before the war, and the So- 
viet Navy's two main tasks continued as be- 
fore, but with the recent wartime priorities 
inverted. The likelihood of invasion by the 
West was seen as a substantial threat and 
the task of defending the fleet areas de- 
termined the size and shape of the twenty- 
year building programme; no shipyard ca- 
pacity was allocated to the task of support- 
ing military operations ashore. 

Strategic delivery was added as a third, 
new task. Being the only weapon available, 
the submarine-torpedo was the original de- 
livery vehicle, but a submarine-launched 
ballistic missile (SLBM) had been developed 
by 1955. The task of strategic delivery was 
given priority in the allocation of nuclear 
propulsion within the fleet. 


1954 

The first major adjustment to Soviet mari- 
time policy came after Stalin’s death in early 
‘53. This engendered a review of national 
defence, which concluded that the primary 
threat was from surprise nuclear attack, and 
belittled the likelihood of major maritime 
invasion. At this period, the post-war naval 
building programme had just reached full 
production; besides her submarine force 
(planned to be 1200 strong by 1965) the 
Soviet Union was building a large and rea- 
sonably well-balanced surface fleet, Horizon- 
range cruise missiles were ready to enter 
service aboard surface ships, and the Soviet 
Navy had reason to believe that they were 
ahead of the US Navy in submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBM) , and run- 
ning evel on nuclear propulsion. 

If the Soviet Union had chosen to con- 
tinue the existing allocation of resources to 
naval new-construction, this would have 
yielded a surplus of capability over her re- 
assessed defensive requirements. It is there- 
fore significant that her political leaders 
chose instead to shift resources into the do- 
mestic economy and into building up the 
merchant and fishing fisets. The allocations 
of resources to strategic delivery was not 
diminished and it was maritime defence 
which bore the brunt; this involved re- 
assigning the remaining 7 cruiser-ways and 
really savage cuts in current and projected 
naval building programmes, including halt- 
ing the construction of medium-type subma- 
rines. This cut-back in warship production 
was made possible by the Soviet leaders’ will- 
ingness to gamble on the successful develop- 
ment of long-range cruise missiles for ship- 
board application, which replaced the need 
for large numbers of individual units. It was 
the present C-in-C of the Navy, Admiral 
Gorshkov (then only 45), who was promoted 
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by Khrushchev to force through these con- 
troversial decisions. 


1957-58 


The Soviet Navy came to realise that it had 
been geographically and technologically out- 
flanked; the maritime threat once more be- 
came a national, rather than a single-service, 
problem. The US Navy’s A3D carrier-borne 
nuclear strike aircraft could reach Russia’s 
industrial areas from the South Norwegian 
Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean; the US 
Navy's submarines had a much higher per- 
formance than the Soviet classes about to 
begin delivery; and the US Navy was estab- 
lishing an anti-submarine area-defence sys- 
tem off its seaboard which would largely 
counter Soviet strategic delivery units, The 
repercussions of the consequential short- 
term decisions were considerable; they in- 
cluded curtailment or outright cancellation 
of programmes which had been newly pro- 
jected in 1954 (Kynda, J-Class and Longbin), 
the cancellation of the second generation 
SSBN and the re-allocation of nuclear hull/ 
propulsion units to what was now the top 
priority task of countering the carrier. 

The quantum jump in the range of carrier- 
borne aircraft had fundamental policy impli- 
cations. The maritime defence of Russia had 
until then been synonymous with the task 
of defending the separate fleet-areas. Soviet 
operational concepts and naval force require- 
ments had therefore been predicated on the 
assumption that the main engagement zone 
with Western units (including carriers) 
would always lie within range of shore-based 
air cover; this was no longer valid, A nuclear 
submarine was the only naval unit capable 
of meeting the new requirement that car- 
riers must be countered in distant sea areas; 
hence the decision to build-up a force of nu- 
clear submarines as the main offensive arm 
of the fleet. As a corollary, cruise-missile 
armed units would have to rely on their own 
sensors for target location, which meant that 
horizon-range systems must be developed. 

The inadequacies of the original classes of 
strategic delivery units meant an increase 
rather than a cut-back in the construction 
of SSBN (nuclear-powered ballistic-missile 
submarines). With this additional require- 
ment it necessitated a threefold increase in 
nuclear submarine building capacity; this 
was scheduled to begin deliveries to the fleet 
in 1968. 

A very different type of consequential de- 
velopment was the establishment in 1958 of a 
forward submarine base in the Mediterran- 
ean, whereby a tender and (ultimately) 8 
W-Class were deployed to Valona in Albania. 


1961 


The third, and most far-reaching shift in 
naval policy took place in 1961: and was 
prompted by three developments; (the inter- 
national climate at this period is typified by 
the U-2 incident and the Berlin wall). Before 
Polaris was deployed, there were widely held 
doubts about its usefulness, and the Soviet 
navy was not alone in assuming that it was 
primarily intended to close the northern are 
of threat against Russia; hence the reconfig- 
uration of the cancelled Stalingreds to pro- 
duce the Moskva class of “anti-submarine 
cruiser” (the Soviet designation) which was 
intended to extend helicopter coverage and 
the anti-submarine defense zone in the Ba- 
rents Sea. However, by 1961 it was clear that 
the threat from Polaris would cover 270° of 
arc, of which the northern sector was prob- 
ably the least significant. 

Second, the Soviet naval leadership also 
perceived the particular nature of “nuclear- 
missile war” at sea. The essential distinction 


1T.e. before September 1962; the Cuban 
crisis only served to confirm that in Ameri- 
can waters a diesel submarine is a dead sub- 
marine. 
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between sea-borne strategic delivery systems 
is that it is practical to with-hold the for- 
mer from the initial exchange with a fair 
assurance that the weapons will remain 
available for a deferred strike. Nuclear war 
is a possibility inherent in mutual deter- 
rence, and although the Soviet Union wishes 
to avoid such a war, should it happen she in- 
tends to prevail; one might assume that her 
plans allow for the occupation of a largely 
undamaged Western Furope. This intention 
could be thwarted if the USA retained a 
monopoly of sea-borne nuclear weapons, with 
which she could dictate the final outcome. 

The Soviet Union was not able to rely on 
matching this monopoly with an equivalent 
force of her own; her recent experience had 
shown that she could not be certain that 
her new-design submarines would have the 
margin of performance which would guaran- 
tee their evasion of US counter-measures. In 
consequence, if the Soviet Navy was to fore- 
close the US option of withholding naval 
systems from the initial exchange, it had to 
provide for at least the possibility of the de- 
struction of such units at the outbreak of 
war, irrespective of whether or not the ef- 
fective reaction time was likely to prevent 
the actual launch of these strategic weapons. 

The third imperative to action was the So- 
viet Navy’s eviction from its Albanian base 
in mid-1961. 


FORWARD DEPLOYMENT 


The most far-reaching policy implication 
was the shift to forward deployment. Faced 
by the maritime preponderance of the West, 
this was no simple decision, and Gorshkov 
has mentioned the need to “meet the quali- 
tatively mew requirement” which involved 
the “organic restructuring of traditional 
naval policy.” The Soviet Navy appears to 
have evolved a new cperational concept 
which depends on the fact that where nu- 
clear missiles are concerned, the shift from 
peace to war is instantaneous. Hence, if So- 
viet naval units are within weapon-range of 
their Western opponents at the outbreak of 
war, they only have to survive long enough 
to discharge their weapons. This concept 
could be described as posing a permanent 
counter using the protection of peace. The 
central (and radical) decision, to by-pass the 
basic naval requirement to be able to sur- 
vive in a hostile environment, is funda- 
mental; it has allowed the Soviet Navy to 
base its future plans on the forward support 
of unprotected units on distant deployment. 
Militarily, it is only tenable in the context of 
mutual deterrence. 

An important adjunct to this concept of 
marking Western strategic delivery units, was 
the physical extention of the existing Soviet 
zones of maritime defence (their separate 
“fleet areas") to cover the more vital sea- 
areas of threat, such as the Norwegian Sea 
and the Eastern Mediterranean. This would 
deny Western units the advantage of unim- 
peded access, simplify the problem of coun- 
tering carriers in the area and enable the 
Soviet Navy to apply certain of its tactical 
procedures for area defence. These extensions 
and the requirement to provide forward 
support to units on distant deployment ne- 
cessitated the partial rehabilitation of the 
surface ship as a vital component of the 
fleet; this was evidenced by various high- 
ranking statements in early 1962, and the 
decision to convert Kotlin and Krupneyj to 
SAM-armed ASW ships. But this did not 
diminish the exposed nature of the forward 
deployments, or the danger that the West 
would see them as convenient hostages to 
Soviet good behaviour. It was considered im- 
prudent to rely too heavily on the protec- 
tion of peace, and future new-construction 
surface units were to be adequately armed, 
in order to discourage a pre-emptive strike or 
seizure. 

1967 

The Arab/Israeli war in June 1967 provides 

a final insight into Soviet naval policy. There 
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are good indications that between 1961-67, 
increasing but unavailing pressure was 
brought on Egypt to provide sheltered berths 
and limited support facilities ashore. After 
Egypt's defeat, both port and maritime air 
facilities became available and the quantum 
jump in the scale, quality and effectiveness 
of the Soviet naval presence in the Medi- 
terranean was notable. This was a significant 
development, not least in the unprecedented 
commitment of the Soviet Flag. It raises far- 
reaching questions as to whether similar base 
facilities will be essential in other areas, and 
the extent to which Soviet foreign policy 
will be influenced by these requirements. 


CONTEXT 


So much for perspective. Now a few facts 
to set Soviet policy in context. 


STRATEGIC FACTORS 


1. To quote Admiral Gorshkov’s assessment, 
in 1967 one third of the United States stra- 
tegic strike capability was seaborne, and by 
1970 the proportion would rise to one half. 

2. For the last 14 years Western aircraft 
carriers have simulated launching nuclear 
strikes against Russian territory, in the 
course of major NATO exercises in the South 
Norwegian Sea. 

3. With the increased range of strategic 
delivery systems, the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean is now in many ways of 
greater defensive concern to the Soviet Union 
than her Arctic Seas. Moscow is equidistant 
between the two, but whereas the population 
and industry thin out to the north, to the 
south and east of the capital Hes the greater 
part of Rusisa’s industrial strength. A3D 
strike aircraft were operating from carriers 
in the Mediterranean by 1958; Polaris de- 
ployed on patrol in the Mediterranean in 
March 1963. 

4. The Arabian Sea is the optimum area 
from which to target both Russia and China 
with the 3000 nm Poseidon missile; it also 
provides good Polaris coverage of industrial- 
ized central Russia, reaching to just west of 
Moscow. Well publicised US/Australian dis- 
cussions began in 1961, resulting in the 1963 
agreement that the US Navy should build a 
VLF station (i.e. to communicate with sub- 
merged submarines) at N.W. Cape in Aus- 
tralia. 

5. If “Soviet” submarines deployed to mark 
U.S. naval strike units, had a point d’appui 
in the Carribean, this would permit a sub- 
stantial reduction in transit time to the 
attachment area off the U.S. Navy’s East 
Coast bases. This would enable an increase 
in time-on task of 20%-40% (depending on 
the standard length of deployment) allowing 
either a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of units required or an increase in the 
density of cover. 


MATERIELE FACTORS 


1. As a measure of the allocation of re- 
sources to Naval power, in the 13 years 1958- 
70, Western nations (i.e. NATO plus Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Japan; excluding 
Sweden and Spain) built 2-3 times as many 
surface ships of 1000 tons or more, as did 
the Warsaw Pact countries. If account is 
taken of the considerable disparities in size 
and capability at every level of comparison, 
Western resource allocation has been 3-4 
times as great. 

2. Until 1968, the USA was building more 
nuclear submarines per annum than the So- 
viet Union; thereafter the Soviet rate has 
been rising to about 16-18 a year (a three- 
fold increase) while U.S. construction 
dropped to about five. During the last 13 years 
the West built more nuclear submarines, but 
the Soviet Union built more diesel units. 

3. As a measure of the problems which have 
hampered Soviet post-war naval construc- 
tion, at least 13 surface and eight submarine 
building programmes have been cancelled or 
curtailed, comprising over half of those pro- 
jected. In Russian eyes at least, the perform- 
ance of these classes was inadequate to 
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meet the changed requirements since they 
were first designed. Many of what might seem 
to be the Soviet Navy’s proudest ships, fall 
within this category. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


1. In 1953, the Soviet Union’s merchant 
tonnage was barely adequate for intra-Rus- 
sian coastal trade, and if she was not to re- 
main completely in hostage to the West for 
the carriage of aid as well as trade, she had 
to build up her own merchant fleet. By 1959 
the Soviet Union was managing to carry over 
half her own trade, but this had fallen back 
to 37% in 1961, by which time the annual 
currency drain was running at about $100 
Mn. The proportion rose again to 50% in 
1965, but despite the volume of new shipping 
tonnage, was back to 47% in 1967. It is plan- 
ned to carry 75% of Soviet trade in Soviet 
ships by 1980, but this will still leave some 
70 million tons of Soviet exports to be 
shipped in foreign bottoms, 

2. Fish provides about 20% of the protein 
consumed in Russia; fish products now earn 
foreign currency and are a welcome form of 
aid. 

MARITIME POLICY 


It will help us determine whether, or in 
what way Soviet naval policy has changed if 
we consider it in terms of their maritime 
strategy. 

Maritime strategy is concerned with the 
use of the sea; both for a nation’s own pur- 
poses and the way in which others may use 
it to harm the nation’s interests. A nation’s 
maritime policy reflects the relative im- 
portance it attaches to both these strategic 
aspects (which I will call “purposive” and 
“preventive” respectively), and its material 
capacity to pursue effective policies in sup- 
port. 

Western theory has tended to equate mari- 
time strategy with maritime control, but this 
reflects our particular experience and cir- 
cumstances. Use of the sea is not synonymous 
with the use of force at sea, nor is control 
of the sea always essential to its use. Sea 
power is only one element of maritime 
strategy, and its influence is variable. 

By tradition, and through force of circum- 
stances, Russian maritime policy has been 
less concerned to pursue a purposive strategy 
than to prevent others from using the sea to 
her disadvantage; but Tsarist policy was 
frequently ineffective because of lack of poli- 
tical will and inadequate material support. 

During the inter-war years the Soviet 
Union pursued a traditional Russian mari- 
time policy but with a difference; her lead- 
ers were convinced of the policy's vital im- 
portance and made strenuous efforts to en- 
sure the necessary material capacity to imple- 
ment an effective preventive strategy. This 
process was carried through to the post-war 
years, when the great bulk of the navy’s re- 
sources were allocated to maritime defence. 

By the middle fifties, Soviet maritime pol- 
icy had developed two purposive elements, 
and needed to use the world’s oceans: 

a. For the deployment of strategic delivery 
submarines, 

b. For fishing, trade and aid. 

Between 1957-61, there was a five-fold in- 
crease in the range from which maritime 
attack could be launched against targets on 
land. Shifting the engagement zone to far 
distant waters changed the substance of pre- 
ventive strategy, and the advent of nuclear 
missiles meant that what were essentially 
wartime tasks, had to be discharged contin- 
uously in peacetime. But, it did not change 
the type of strategy. 

This is not just semantics. The why of an 
action is quite as important as the what, 
since it determines the degree of political 
commitment. In terms of Soviet maritime 
strategy, this has two major implications. 

1. National security takes priority over all 
other Soviet interests, and defence of the 
homeland is the irreducible core of any na- 
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tional strategy. Political commitment to the 
preventive strategy of a forward naval de- 
ployment is therefore likely to be high. The 
requirements of this strategy are likely, there- 
fore, to influence Soviet foreign policy, and 
justify action which in other circumstances 
might be seen as running counter to Russia’s 
long term interests; (eg the deep embroil- 
ment in Egypt.) 

2. The Soviet Union will naturally extract 
the maximum political advantage from the 
enforced presence of Russian naval units in 
distant sea areas. But options which might 
lead to a need for positive action will be 
cautiously pursued and she will be particu- 
larly chary of any initiative which might 
prejudice her primary maritime interests. To 
a considerable extent, these rely on continu- 
ing maritime stability and the freedom of 
the seas, both of which lie within the gift 
of the West. 

There are both dangers and opportunities 
to NATO in this situation. On the one hand, 
Soviet naval action in support of their main 
preventive strategy will be backed by a far 
greater degree of political commitment than 
were it a case of traditional maritime ex- 
pansionism or an urge to gunboat diplomacy. 
On the other hand, lesser categories of Soviet 
naval initiative will be subject to consider- 
able constraints, and the degree of political 
commitment will be even lower than could 
otherwise be expected. In this respect the 
Soviet Union will be more responsive to 
clear-cut statements of Western interest, 
and sensitive to prompt and positive Western 
reactions to a probing initiative. 

There remains the question of whether the 
Soviet Union, now that her fleet has been 
drawn forward, will be tempted by the poli- 
tical opportunities to develop a traditional 
world-wide maritime capability in support of 
an expansionist policy. On balance, for sever- 
al reasons, this does not seem likely. The 
sheer scale of Western maritime preponder- 
ance; the cost in men and resources of a large 
all-purpose modern navy; the present struc- 
ture of her fleet with its emphasis on sub- 
marines; the questionable utility of tradi- 
tional naval power by comparison with the 
cheaper and more effective instruments of 
political persuasion which are available to 
her. But the most convincing reasons still 
lie in the pattern of her warship building 
programmes. There are as yet no indications 
of the considerable diversion of resources 
which would be required to implement such 
a shift in policy, and it appears as if the 
priorities which were so clearly demonstrated 
in 1954, still persist through today. Certain- 
ly, she will use the ships she has, to our max- 
imum discomfiture, encouraging political 
turbulence and Western maritime hyper- 
chondria. But except where the security of 
the homeland is threatened, Soviet maritime 
policy is more concerned with the political 
advantages which can be gained from the use 
of the sea, than from the use of force at sea. 

It would seem, therefore, that there has 
been no break in the Soviet Union's tradi- 
tional maritime policy, in terms of its under- 
lying aims and intentions. What has changed 
is the substance of the consequential stra- 
tegies, and with it, the potential range of 
maritime options which are now open to 
her. 

A final note of caution. Soviet naval re- 
quirements are determined in terms of the 
Western maritime threat to Russia. Any cut- 
back in Western strike units must auto- 
matically release an unscheduled surplus of 
capability over requirements, which the 
Soviet Union may be tempted to exploit. 
Meanwhile, we should reflect that if present 
trends continue, in 15 years time the Soviet 
Union will have a force of 300 nuclear sub- 
marines; whatever the underlying strategy, 
this is a capability to be concerned about. 
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THE CHANGING MISSION STRUCTURE OF THE 

SovierT Navy 


(By Robert G. Weinland) 


Robert G. Weinland is a member of the 
professional staff of the Center for Naval 
Analyses, Arlington, Virginia. The ideas ex- 
pressed in this paper are those of the author. 
The paper does not necessarily represent the 
views of either the Center for Naval Analyses, 
the United States Navy, or any other spon- 
soring agency. 

This discussion makes two basic points: 

1. the character of Soviet naval operations 
has changed significantly over the last few 
years, and these changes reflect a modifica- 
tion of the navy’s mission structure, 

2. we in the West should be more aware of 
this change, and its implications, than we 
are at present. 

The essence of the argument to be pre- 
sented is that, while the defense of the home- 
land against attack from the sea has been, is 
now, and will undoubtedly continue to be its 
primary mission, the Soviet navy has recently 
acquired an additional responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility for the “protection of the state 
interests of the USSR on the seas and 
oceans”—and it has begun to carry out that 
mission. As a result, it can no longer be 
regarded as simply one component of the 
more or less reactive Soviet defense estab- 
lishment, it must also be considered an active 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy—and 
hence the proper subject of greater concern 
to the West than has heretofore been the 
case. 

There are two questions that must be ad- 
dressed before this argument can be taken up, 
however. The first concerns the relationship 
of this to other explanations of recent Soviet 
behavior. The second concerns the likely ade- 
quacy of any explanation of Soviet behavior. 

For far too long, the Soviet navy received 
much less attention from the analytical com- 
munity in the West than it deserved. Today 
it may be receiving more attention from 
everyone than it deserves—whether or not 
that is the case remains to be seen. 

It is nevertheless clear that our failure to 
closely monitor the several stages of its de- 
velopment has proved very costly. Had we 
been watching more carefully along the way, 
we would undoubtedly know more fully to- 
day why it evolved the way it did, and hence 
what the Soviets intended that it become. 
This was not done, however, and we are now 
faced with considerable uncertainty and large 
gaps in our knowledge of Soviet capabilities 
and intentions 

To talk about uncertainty and gaps in 
knowledge is not to say that we are operating 
“in the dark.” Quite the contrary; recon- 
struction and analysis of the history of Soviet 
naval development has already provided 
much useful information, and we are cur- 
rently keeping a very close eye on their ac- 
tivities, which provides more information. 
We do not, however, have an integrated 
corpus of clearly articulated, and demonstra- 
bly valid and reliable knowledge in this 
area—especially in the public domain. We 
need precisely that. 

It would therefore be a mistake to under- 
take a discussion such as this without speci- 
fic reference to one of the few systematic 
analyses of this subject published in the 
open literature to date. Traditionalists should 
note that I said “systematic,” not “quantita- 
tive.” I am referring here to the recent work 
of Commander Michael McGwire, RN (ret.) 2 
However controversial his theses may be, he 
has nevertheless made a significant contri- 
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bution to our understanding of Soviet naval 
developments—and it is now clearly in- 
cumbent upon those who would speak to 
this subject to at the very least specify the 
nature and degree of divergence between their 
arguments and his. 

In addition to his timely and telling com- 
ments on the origins and generally counter- 
productive consequences of alarmism, & 
charge which I hope cannot be leveled against 
my remarks here today, McGwire makes a 
set of observations concerning Soviet naval 
policy and practice that upon close exami- 
nation appear to be generally consistent 
with the available evidence, and well worth 
repeating. At the risk of telling you some- 
thing you already know, let me briefly list 
what one might take to be his principal 
points. 

1. Post World War II Soviet naval develop- 
ment has taken place in response to, and has 
therefore been shaped by, the threat per- 
ceived posed to the USSR by Western naval 
capabilities. 

2. The primary mission of the Soviet fleet 
is the defense of the homeland against at- 
tack from the sea; their attention is conse- 
quently focused on at least blunting, if not 
negating, the principal threat of such at- 
tack—wWestern seabased strategic strike ca- 
pabilities—and their force is designed to per- 
form this task in the period when that threat 
is most imminent—the transition to, and 
initial period of, a general war; the domi- 
nant element in this strategy is essentially 
that of damage-limitation, and involves, to 
use McGwire’s wording, “posing a per- 
manent counter under the protection of 
peace”; and it is in order to be able to pose 
this “permanent counter” that they have 
adopted a posture of forward deployment. 

3. Their ability to exploit this forward 
deployment for purposes other than stra- 
tegic defense is limited by: 

a. the very requirements of strategic de- 
fense that originally brought them forward, 

b. the lack of balance in their force struc- 
ture, which precludes maintenance of for- 
ward deployments in a hostile environment, 
and 

c. the overall balance of naval forces, 
which continues to weigh in favor of the 
West 

4. Their predominant interest in the 
avoidance of general war, and actions that 
might lead to general war, enforces their 
adoption of low-risk policies. 

5. The combination of these limitations 
on their ability to exploit forward deploy- 
ment, and their predominant interest in 
avoiding war, makes them susceptible to 
Western counterpressure—ie., the expan- 
sionist content of their behavior can be 
influenced. 

6. Their forward deployment posture 
nevertheless does cause both military and 
political problems for the West—some of 
which have been exacerbated by the West- 
ern response. 

McGwire actually states a number of 
these points far more strongly than have I. 

This is the principal defect in his ar- 
gument. Most of what he says is right. Some 
of what he says, on the other hand, is so 
right that it is wrong. 

Soviet naval policy and practice are in 
fact predominantly reactive in character 
and defensive in orientation. In McGwire’s 
argument, however, they are only that— 
the imperatives of strategic defense are de- 
picted as all-powerful and totally pervasive, 
and the Soviets are clearly denied freedom 
of initiative. Strategic defense is the reason 
for, and explanation of, all that they do. 

This is determinism par excellence; and 
single-factor explanations of this nature- 
especially explanations of the behavior of 
organizations as large and multifaceted as 
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the Soviet navy—require a considerable 
amount of direct empirical evidence in their 
support before they can be accepted. That 
kind of evidence simply does not exist in 
this case. 

As indicated, the evidence does support 
the interpretation of Soviet naval policy 
and practice as predominantly reactive in 
character, and defensive in orientation. 
Some of their actions, however, require oth- 
er explanations, since they clearly represent 
initiatives rather than responses, and are 
directed at the expansion of Soviet influ- 
ence in the world rather than the defense 
of the homeland. Other actions require a 
different explanation, since, while they are 
reactive in nature, they are reactive to stim- 
uli other than those presented by Western 
seabased strategic strike capabilities. 

This leads us to the reason my McGwire’s 
argument cannot be accepted in toto: it does 
not pay adequate attention to the context 
in which the Soviet navy was developed and 
now operates. The Western naval threat cer- 
tainly represents the most significant aspect 
of that context, but other aspects of the con- 
text-Soviet domestic politics, other Soviet 
external behaviors, and events in the inter- 
national political environment—are by no 
means insignificant, and must be taken into 
consideration if valid and reliable explana- 
tions of Soviet behavior are to be produced. 

This obviously complicates the problem. 
Unfortunately, there is no way around it. 
We are dealing with complex questions; and 
there is no reason to believe that they will 
have other than complex answers. 

Any attempt to describe and explain recent 
Soviet naval activities must explicitly come 
to grips with two major problems that lie at 
the heart of this complexity. The first is our 
imperfect knowledge of the subject. The sec- 
ond is the fact that, while for purposes of 
analytical convenience we tend to treat the 
Soviet navy as a more or less homogenous 
and distinct, even autonomous, entity, in 
reality it is not that at all. 

For a variety of reasons, our knowledge of 
Soviet naval policy and practice is at best 
imperfect. In the first place, our information 
base consists primarily of observations of 
those things that are more or less readily ob- 
servable—the statements and actions which 
are the end products of the policy process. 
The farther back up that policy chain we 
attempt to go in analyzing their behavior, 
the less we are able to rely on empirical 
evidence, and the more dependent we become 
on inference. The most directly observable 
phenomena—operations conducted outside 
Soviet waters—turn out to be those furthest 
removed from their policy origins, and thus 
most susceptible to intervening factors. We 
can see how deployed forces are used, and 
learn quite a bit from such observation, but 
we can't see the antecedent decisions being 
made and policies being articulated—and 
these are, of course, the very things we need 
to know most about in order to understand 
why the Soviets act as they do. 

Secondly, this imperfection in our knowl- 
edge is unevenly distributed throughout the 
analytical community. For obvious reasons, 
most of what is known does not appear in 
the public record. Furthermore, most people 
have no way to assess the quality of that 
information which is in the public domain. 
Even if it is assumed that most of this in- 
formation is accurate, there is no way for 
them to tell how representative it is of Soviet 
behavior as a whole. 

These two factors acting in combination 
have severely constrained systematic analy- 
sis of Soviet naval policy and practice. Not 
only has the circle of those directly engaged 
in such research generally been restricted to 
the relative few who have access in one way 
or another to official data sources, the un- 
equal distribution of information has also 
inhibited the development of a working 
dialog with those outside this circle—a dia- 
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log which could facilitate development of the 
Kind of rigorous conceptual thinking we 
urgently need to both link together the is- 
lands of knowledge we do possess, and fill in 
the gaps between them. That is one reason 
why, right or wrong, McGwire’s work is so 
important—it makes dialog possible. 

Even if our knowledge of Soviet naval pol- 
icy and practice were perfect, however, we 
would still be faced with a difficult problem 
in gaining an understanding of why they 
act as they do in any one instance. Were 
the Soviet navy a unitary system, our task 
would be much simpler, but it isn’t. It is a 
large, complex organization—a congeries of 
more or less interrelated components, each 
of which has its own outlook, objectives, and 
operating procedures—and it therefore en- 
joys the same institutional irrationalities 
and inefficiencies as any other large, complex 
organization. Were the Soviet navy a closed 
system, our task would also be much simpler, 
but it isn’t. Like any organ of the state, it 
is not an independent actor. It is told what 
to do; and the way in which it eventually 
does what it is told is influenced not only by 
its internal constitution but also by a whole 
host of external factors, both domestic and 
international. 

Consequently, in order to insure that our 
explanations of their naval actions are 
meaningful, we have to consciously disag- 
gregate our subject of study into its various 
component factors and actions, and clearly 


recognize: 

First, that some portion of their behavior 
is the result of explicit decisions of the 
Soviet government, some the result of gen- 
eral naval policies, and some the result of 
the Initiative of local commanders—and we 
often can’t tell which is which; and 

Second, we have to recognize that much 
of their behavior cannot be explained as the 
result of some one or another rationally ar- 
ticulated and implemented policy, since it is 
the product of physical and organizational 
constraints—some of which we can identify, 
and some of which we cannot. 

The antecedents of most of the external 
behavior of complex organizations such as 
this are woefully difficult to recognize. This 
is especially so when our access to the in- 
ternal goings-on of these organizations is 
limited, and we are forced to infer anteced- 
ents from their observable consequences— 
remembering all the while that any action 
can, and most actions probably do, have 
more than one antecedent. 

In some instances, both the action and the 
context in which it occurs will be sufficiently 
unambiguous to permit identification of the 
relevant antecedents. In other instances, how- 
ever, that will simply not be the case. 

This is because—as indicated several times 
already—most of these actions will be in 
fact reactions, responses to changes in the 
international environment. Again, as already 
indicated, most of these environmental 
changes will be changes in the military pos- 
tures of the West—in particular, seabased 
strategic strike capabilities. Perhaps as little 
as five years ago—certainly ten years ago— 
one could have stated with very high con- 
fidence that, not most, but all of the changes 
that elicited such Soviet reactions would have 
been changes in Western seabased strategic 
strike capability. That cannot be said today. 

Today the Soviets are responding not only 
to Western strategic forces, they are also 
responding to events in the international 
political arena that have no bearing whatso- 
ever on the strategic balance—and their 
actions are not only responsive, but initiatory 
as well. At the onset of this discussion it was 
stated that “the character of Soviet naval 
operations has changed significantly over the 
last few years, and these changes reflect a 
modification of the navy’s mission struc- 
ture.” This increase in the political content 
of their naval operations in the change to 
which that statement referred; and the in- 
dicated modification to the Soviet naval 
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mission structure is the addition of the 
responsibility for “protecting the state inter- 
ests of the USSR on the seas and oceans.” 3 

Exactly what this mission entails is not yet 
clear, The Soviets have not explicity defined 
it for us, and we have all been so aborbed 
with the very real military problems posed 
by their acquisition of new weapon systems, 
and the adoption of a forward deployment 
posture, that this aspect of their activities 
has not received the attention it deserves. 

Not only have they not defined this mission 
for us, they may not have completely defined 
it for themselves either, nevertheless, they 
have begun to carry it out, and an examina- 
tion of some of their recent operations per- 
mits us to see its major outlines. We will 
of necessity be dealing exclusively with ob- 
servables here; hence the unknowns will be 
many, and the residual uncertainty large— 
but not so large as to prevent our making 
some inferences, and gaining a reasonably 
clear understanding of what they probably 
mean by “protection of the State interests,” 
as well as a hint of what this might imply 
for the West. 

A “reasonably clear understanding” should 
not, of course, be portrayed as certainty, As 
the preceding discussion has attempted to 
establish, however, a “reasonably clear un- 
derstanding” is probably all that we can ex- 
pect to acquire at this juncture. 

There are two ways to examine this change 
in the character of their operations, and 
illuminate the extent to which their forward 
deployments serve not only strategic defen- 
sive but other ends as well. One way is to 
examine the Soviet forward deployment pos- 
ture as a whole, and see where and how 
closely it parallels the disposition of Western 
strategic strike forces—colocation presum- 
ably being the sine qua non of a capability 
to counter these forces, The other way in- 
volves the identification and examination of 
specific cases in which the Soviet navy has 
clearly acted, not in defense of the homeland, 
but to protect state interests. Let us go as far 
as we can down each of these paths, and see 
how close we can come to a plausible explana- 
tion of their behavior to date, and a forecast 
of what they appear likely to do in the future. 

With the exception of an abortive attempt 
to circumvent the restrictive provisions of the 
Montreux Convention by stationing sub- 
marines in Albania in the late 1950's, the So- 
viets did not establish a significant combat- 
ant presence outside their home waters until 
1964, when they began to deploy surface 
forces into the Mediterranean on a regular 
basis. Although they had been making oc- 
casional cruises to foreign ports since the 
mid 1950’s, had been conducting annual exer- 
cises in the North and Norwegian Seas since 
the late 1950’s, and had caused quite some 
consternation around Cuba in 1962, 1964 
must nevertheless be regarded as the start- 
ing point for what we see today. 

Since 1964, they have effected a better than 
ten-fold increase in their out-of-area deploy- 
ments—with the major portion of this in- 
crease occurring during and after 1967, and 
concentrated in the Mediterranean. Steady- 
state deployment in the Indian Ocean began 
in 1968, and periodic cruises to the Carib- 
bean were initiated in 1969. Operational days 
in the Atlantic and Pacific are accounted for 
primarily by periodic deployments for their 
own exercises and monitoring of Western ex- 
ercises, as well as by inter-fleet transfers— 
the principal steady-state deployments here 
are those of intelligence collectors and their 
own strategic strike forces. 

The question at issue—whether these for- 
ward deployments are related to the presence 
of Western strategic strike forces or are 
undertaken for other purposes—must be ap- 
proached region by region. With the excep- 
tion of operations in the Gulf of Tonkin,‘ 
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the general deployment patterns of U.S. 
forces capable of launching strategic strikes 
against the Soviet Union—in effect the at- 
tack aircraft carriers and ballistic missile 
launching submarines—have not appreciably 
varied since before the Soviets began moving 
forward. 

The CVA’s have been operating in the 
Mediterranean and Western Pacific for more 
than two decades, The first SSBN went on 
patrol in the Atlantic in 1960, the Mediter- 
ranean patrol area was established in 1963, 
and patrols from Guam were initiated in 
1964. 

There is no point in attempting to con- 
test the attribution of a strategic defensive 
motive to Soviet Mediterranean deployments, 
The West maintains significant strategic 
strike capabilities there, and the Soviets have 
good reason to be concerned about them. 
If we were in their shoes we would be con- 
cerned as well. 

Having just granted a strategic defensive 
mission for the Soviet forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, if only on the basis of colocation, 
the following points should nevertheless be 
made: 

CVA’s had been there for at least 15 years 
before the Soviets responded with a perma- 
nent counter, and the Soviets cannot have 
thought them any less dangerous to them- 
selves when first deployed there than they 
think them to be today; 

SSBN’s had been deployed there for over 
a year before the Soviets undertook anything 
that could conceivably be regarded as a 
counter-deployment, and for five years before 
the anti-submarine cruiser Moskva came out; 

The initial Soviet combatant deployment 
coincided with the 1964 Cyprus crisis, and 
the major escalation in their deployment co- 
incided with the 1967 Arab-Israeli war—but 
neither coincided with a major change in 
CVA or SSBN operations, because there was 
no such change; and finally 

While some of the Soviet forces in 
the Mediterranean may be performing 
& strategic defensive function all of the 
time (e.g., shadowing carriers), and most 
if not all of their forces may act in that 
capacity some of the time (e.g., as they did 
during the invasion of Czechoslovakia), some 
of these forces indisputably perform other 
missions (e.g., deterring Israeli strikes on 
Port Said and Alexandria) in no way con- 
nected with the defense of the Soviet home- 
land, but clearly in defense of Soviet inter- 
ests in the region. 

Furthermore the Soviets have not been re- 
luctant to discuss their Mediterranean de- 
ployments in public. While admitting a stra- 
tegic defensive mission for these forces, they 
put equal or greater stress on another, essen- 
tially political mission: neutralizing Western 
interventionary capabilities, particularly as 
represented by the U.S. Sixth Fleet, and di- 
rected against their Arab clients. 

As stated earlier, a deployment such as the 
Soviets have effected in the Mediterranean 
can have more than one antecedent, and 
therefore be intended to perform more than 
one mission, Consequently, given the com- 
plexity of the context, and the ambiguous 
nature of many Soviet actions there, while 
we clearly must grant the Mediterranean 
Squadron a strategic defensive mission, we 
must also grant it other functions—in this 
case political in character. 

In most of the other regions where they 
have assumed a forward deployment posture, 
the situation is more clear cut, and the con- 
text and content of their operations makes 
identification of their motives comparatively 
easy. As already indicated, Soviet operations 
in the North Atlantic and Pacific are clearly 
governed by strategic offensive and defensive 
considerations. The establishment of a per- 
manent presence in the Indian Ocean, on the 
other hand, cannot be regarded as motivated 
by the same considerations—unless we regard 
the Soviets as grossly uninformed, or more 
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paranoid than is usually thought the case, or 
both. I would hesitate to do either. 

Western strategic strike forces are not now, 
and never have been, stationed in the Indian 
Ocean; and, given the exigencies of geography 
and the current and foreseeable strategic bal- 
ance, there is little incentive for the West to 
place its offensive capabilities there. We could 
do it, of course, but it would cost more than 
it would buy, and the Soviets can calculate 
this as well as we can. 

Since they cannot be operating in defense 
of the homeland, there being no strategic 
threat against which to defend, the Soviets 
must be doing something else in the Indian 
Ocean. As their actions to date have shown, 
this “something else” is essentially political 
in character. 

Their periodic deployments to Cuba remain 
somewhat enigmatic. Had they been allowed 
to run their course, the purpose of these 
operations might have become clearer—but 
U.S. actions have obviously distorted the sit- 
uation. 

Soviet operations off the west coast of 
Africa, on the other hand, leave little to the 
imagination; and provide ample evidence of 
the changing character of their activities. 
There are two aspects to this change: a sig- 
nificant increase in the scope and intensity 
of their operations in the region, and an 
equally if not more significant increase in 
the political content of these operations. 

Prior to the changes, Soviet naval activity 
off the West African coast was both infre- 
quent and unrelated to events on the littoral. 
Their naval presence in the area was ac- 
counted for primarily by various R&D ac- 
tivities, and the passage of units in transit 
elsewhere. Within the last two years, how- 
ever, this situation has come to be the exact 
opposite. Soviet naval activity off the West 
African coast has become more or less con- 
tinuous, and directly related to events on the 
littoral. Their naval presence in these waters 
is now accounted for primarily by operations 
undertaken in defense of established Soviet 
state interests in the region, and the navy 
has been employed in active support of So- 
viet foreign policy undertakings aimed at the 
establishment of new state interests there. 

Before identifying and examining a set of 
cases in which naval operations in this area 
have been conducted in defense, not of the 
Soviet homeland, but its overseas interests— 
one in tempted to say its imperial, if not 
imperialist, interests—the parallel between 
Soviet activities off West Africa and their op- 
erations in the Indian Ocean should be made 
clear. Just as there are no Western strategic 
strike forces deployed in the Indian Ocean, 
and hence no need to defend against such a 
threat from that quarter, there are no West- 
ern strategic strike forces deployed along the 
West African littoral, and no reason to sus- 
pect that there ever would be. Once again, 
the costs of operating there outweigh the 
likely gains, and the Soviets are just as capa- 
ble as are we of calculating those costs and 
gains. 

It is conceivable that the Soviets might 
ultimately want to establish some sort of 
basing structure of their own in the area, 
perhaps to support forward deployments 
elsewhere in the Atlantic. Doing so would 
have much to recommend it; but the chances 
of their acquiring the necessary rights ap- 
pear slim indeed, and they would probably 
be reluctant to pay the costs involved. In 
any event, this is not what they appear to be 
doing at the moment—and it is not likely 
that they will attempt it in the near future. 

Their recent naval activities in this region 
can be classified in at least three categories— 
each of which apparently represents a dif- 
ferent aspect of the overall mission of pro- 
tection of their state interests. These activi- 
ties are: 

1. protection of their own resources—per- 
sonnel and equipment—operating in the 
area, 
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2. protection of their clients against 
threats both foreign and domestic, and 

3. assistance in the establishment or en- 
hancement of political influence with non- 
clients. 

Some operations apparently have more 
than one such objective. 

As indicated, what is said here about these 
operations is based on reported observa- 
bles—overt Soviet activities and public state- 
ments—and on inferences linking these So- 
viet activities with the contexts in which 
they occurred, Reporting on these operations 
in the press has been rather minimal, but 
enough has been revealed to permit the fol- 
lowing three undertakings to be pieced to- 
gether. 

The first—a case in which the Soviets ap- 
parently acted to protect their own re- 
sources—occurred in February-March 1969, 
and involved the attempted application of 
“pressure” to Ghana to expedite the release 
of two Soviet fishing vessels impounded the 
preceding October. The evidence is purely 
circumstantial, but two facts lead one to 
suspect a resort to classic gunboat diplo- 
macy here: (1) the unprecedented deploy- 
ment of three combatants to this area was 
undertaken after a series of less radical 
moves—including strongly-worded protests 
and the imposition of significant economic 
sanctions—had not effected release of these 
trawlers, (2) the release of the trawlers co- 
incided with the obvious presence of the 
Soviet units in the Gulf of Guinea, most 
likely directly off the Ghanian coast (they 
took 13 days to go from an unusually well- 
publicized visit to Conakry, to a hastily-ar- 
ranged visit to Lagos, a trip that normally 
takes about 4 days). This is, of course, only 
an inference. There is no direct evidence. It 
is, however, a plausible explanation for an 
otherwise amazing set of coincidences, 

The second operation—a case in which the 
Soviets have apparently been acting to pro- 
tect a client—is equally if not more signifi- 
cant than the first, Until the Daily Tele- 
graph lifted the lid somewhat, there was next 
to no information available on this opera- 
tion What information there is suggests 
that, in the aftermath of the Portuguese- 
supported attack on Conakry last November 
22nd, the Soviets established and have since 
maintained a regular combatant patrol off 
the coast of Guinea, to deter or prevent a 
recurrence of such events—perhaps some- 
thing roughly analogous to our MARKET 
TIME operation off the coast of Vietnam. If 
this is the case, it represents a significant 
departure from their previous caution—since 
in acting for Guinea, they are of course act- 
ing against Portugal, one of the least power- 
ful members of NATO, but nevertheless a 
member, I will return to this point in a 
moment. 

The Third operation, in which the Soviets 
acted to establish their influence with a non- 
client, is well documented in the public 
media. It occurred this May, and involved 
an ostensible “business call” to Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, by a Kashin-class DLG (pos- 
sibly detached from the Guinea Patrol for 
this purpose). There is nothing especially re- 
markable about most Soviet “business 
calls”"—they require fuel, water, provisions, 
and an opportunity for crew R & R just as 
does everyone else. This “business call,” on 
the other hand, is remarkable on two 
grounds—the activities undertaken: by the 
Soviets while in Freetown (which were not 
at all those typical of “business calls’) and 
the local political situation in which the visit 
took place (which was extraordinarily recep- 
tive to outside influence). 

Siaka Stevens, who had just declared Sierra 
Leone a republic and engineered his own 
elevation to the Presidency, was at that mo- 
ment in deep trouble—seriously in need of 
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some means of establishing the legitimacy 
of his regime in the eyes of his constituents 
and heading off what was widely believed to 
be an impending coup. The Soviets provided 
at least the requisite legitimization, and pos- 
sibly also a visible deterrent to the coup. 
What was announced to the outside world to 
be a routine “business call” by the Kashin was 
pointedly portrayed to the people of Sierra 
Leone as what is normally referred to as an 
“official visit”—involving all of the customary 
formalities and protocol exchanges, with 
their implied recognition of Stevens’ legiti- 
mate status and visible demonstration of 
Soviet solidarity with him. It seems to have 
worked. 

Now it is admittedly tempting upon hear- 
ing about these three relatively obscure un- 
dertakings to say “so what?”. With the ex- 
ception of the purported Guinea patrol, these 
actions are in and of themselves insignificant. 
Their importance, of course, lies in the fact 
that they are not just isolated instances of 
the use of naval forces for political purposes. 
In the first place, they continue a trend 
initiated in 1967, when the Soviets estab- 
lished a permanent naval presence in the 
Port Said and Alexandria areas—openly com- 
mitting themselves to the defense of Egypt, 
and attempting thereby to deter further 
Israeli strikes. The process by which they 
have subsequently become ever more closely 
identified with the defense of Egypt, par- 
ticularly in the first two years, is too well 
known to require exposition here. 

Secondly, these are not the only instances, 
and West Africa is not the only arena, in 
which they have undertaken such operations 
over the last two years. They have, for exam- 
ple, done essentially the same thing in the 
Indian Ocean—the principal target there ap- 
parently being the Somali Republic. That, 
however, is the proper subject of discussion 
at another time and place. 

For a variety of reasons, politically oriented 
operations such as these have not received 
the attention they deserve. Five reasons why 
this might be so come readily to mind: 

1. most such activities, far from being in- 
sidious attempts to export Communism, are 
rather straightforward exercises in the ap- 
plication of seapower for influence purposes, 
long a common feature of international in- 
tercourse; 

2. the principal areas in which these oper- 
ations are currently being conducted—the 
East and West African littorals—are not con- 
sidered of vital import to the West today; 

3. these operations have very low military 
content, present little if any immediate 
threat to vital Western interests, and do not 
directly affect the strategic balance; 

4. and this is the principal point of this 
discussion—this change in Soviet behavior 
is sufficiently recent, and sufficiently at vari- 
ance with their previous modus operandi, so 
that, coupled with the relative paucity of 
information on Soviet operations in general, 
few observers would recognize these activities 
for what they are unless looking specifically 
for such behavior; and 

5. thus far, the Soviets have been lucky— 
none of these operations has backfired. 

To a certain extent, by being exceedingly 
cautious in selecting their course of action 
in each case, and by being very discrete in 
discussing such activities in public, they have 
manufactured this luck, They have, never- 
theless, been lucky. 

One of these days, their luck might run 
out. This being a non-zero-sum world—in 
which Soviet loss does not necessarily signify 
Western gain—it is quite possible, and if the 
West does not take the appropriate steps 
beforehand it is quite likely, that whatever 
losses are incurred will be mutual. 

It is no accident that the three-fold classi- 
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fication of their activities in defense of state 
interests presented earlier in given in order 
of what might be termed ascending adven- 
turousness—from reaction to initiative, from 
self-protection to at least internationalism if 
not rank imperialism, This is the direction 
in which they appear to be going, and it ap- 
pears to be the result of conscious choice on 
their part. 

The most recent step in that direction— 
the proclamation of a “policy of active coun- 
teraction to Imperialist aggression” in the 
wake of the 24th CPSU Congress—has not 
yet been put to the acid test. If they mean 
what they say, however, and their behavior 
in Egypt demonstrates beyond doubt that 
they are willing, under certain circumstances, 
to commit their own forces to combat in de- 
fense of a client, it would appear that sooner 
or later a situation might arise—perhaps off 
the coast of Guinea, perhaps off the horn of 
Africa—in which both East and West, acting 
in defense of their own interests, or in sup- 
port of Third World clients, meet on at 
sea—perhaps inadvertently, certainly well 
away from the accustomed arenas and estab- 
lished patterns of confrontation in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and probably in a sit- 
uation over which each has at best only 
partial control, 

Both the Soviets and NATO have demon- 
strated some ability to control the course of 
events on the center stage in Europe and in 
the Mediterranean, where the stakes and 
risks are clearly very high. One wonders if 
both will be able to exercise the same re- 
straint out on the periphery, where the stakes 
and risks appear to be much lower. 

Some may not find this scenario particu- 
larly appealing. There are, of course, many 
factors which make it unlikely of realiza- 
tion—not least of which is the growing in- 
clination on the part of both the United 
States and the other major NATO powers to 
studiously avoid becoming involved in local 
conflicts in the Third World. 

It is not, however, an incredible scenario— 
especially if the Soviets are, as just depicted, 
becoming increasingly adventurous. 

Much more likely—and I would submit 
only slightly less dangerous in the long run— 
is a situation in which a NATO member with 
clearly defined and strenuously defended in- 
terests south of the Tropic of Cancer—Por- 
tugal for instance—winds up facing the So- 
viets down there alone, Portugal's policies 
and practices in Africa are not universally 
popular, and the Tropic of Cancer is clearly 
defined as the Southern boundary of NATO 
responsibility—both factors which would 
make it easy for the other NATO members 
to opt out of whatever might ensue. 

Could the Alliance—or what is left of the 
Alliance—take the strain that such a situa- 
tion would engender? I don’t propose to 
answer that question; I simply propose that 
we take now whatever steps appear to be 
appropriate to insure that such a situation 
does not arise in the future. 

FOOTNOTES 

Let me note here that the “we” refers in 
very cavalier fashion to that amorphous col- 
lective of organizations and individuals, both 
private and official, which provides informa- 
tion and advice to policymakers. 

2In particular, his paper on “Soviet Naval 
Capabilities and Intentions,” presented at a 
joint RUSI-Southampton University seminar, 
Milford-on-Sea, 23-25 March 1970, and sub- 
sequently published by the RUSI in: The 
Soviet Union in Europe and the Near East: 
Her Capabilities and Intentions, London, 
1971. (Reprinted in: Congressional Record, 
vol, 117, pt. 18, pp. 23362-23370.) 

*That this change has occurred should 
come as no surprise. James Cable has recently 
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discussed this type of activity at some length, 
in particular in his very recent book; Gun- 
boat Diplomacy: Political Applications of 
Limited Naval Force, London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1971. This paper is an attempt to 
reinforce much of what he has said, and 
carry the argument somewhat further. 

‘Which, it should be noted, have elicited 
no Soviet countering actions. 

®*These descriptions are based on the in- 
formation presented in: James M. McConnell, 
The Soviet Navy in the Indian Ocean, CNA 
Professional Paper No. 77, August 1971 (Un- 
classified) . 

Cf. The Daily Telegraph (London), 27 
September 1971; 4 October 1971; 11 October 
1971. 


APOLOGY TO DR. KISSINGER 


HON. K. GUNN McKAY 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some discussion recently about the 
uses which have been made of the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. While I frequently 
find myself in disagreement with some of 
what is printed in this section, I gen- 
erally have felt that it serves a useful 
purpose in disseminating information to 
both Members of Congress and the gen- 
eral public. A recent insert, however, does 
neither. It serves no useful purpose. In 
fact, it adds only to increasing distrust 
and suspicion about Government. Such 
an attitude eventually discredits all of us 
and does nothing to uplift our already 
sagging spirits. 

The article to which I refer was en- 
titled in the Record, “Herr Kissinger 
Swings Secretly in Harlem.” While I have 
not always agreed with the President’s 
foreign policy nor with the role of Dr. 
Kissinger in the formulation of foreign 
policy, surely Dr. Kissinger deserves more 
than to reprint a scandalous notation 
from a newspaper of dubious repute. The 
article has overtones of attitudes which 
Congress should work to discourage, not 
encourage through reprinting. 

There is always room in Government 
for legitimate criticism. It is even in the 
best interests of good Government. But 
it is not necessary to bring imputations 
against another man’s character, in- 
tegrity, or honor. I have always felt that 
persons who occupy positions of public 
trust and responsibility, of whatever 
party, are entitled to some measure of 
sympathy and understanding in the dis- 
charge of their duties. It is difficult to 
please everyone and the best of policies 
adversely affect someone. However, there 
is no justification for personal attack 
either against someone's character or 
loyalty. I for one wish to apologize to Dr. 
Kissinger for the unnecessary and un- 
called for slur. 
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CONGRESSMAN OTIS G. PIKE RE- 
PORTS TO HIS CONSTITUENTS ON 
FIRST SESSION, 92D CONGRESS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PIKE, Mr. Speaker, the first ses- 
sion of the 92d Congress convened on 
January 21, 1971, and did not finally ad- 
journ until the week before Christmas. 
Accordingly, my ilth annual report to 
my constituents could not be placed in 
the Recorp until the second session be- 
gan. This, however, is it, and although 
it is not as attractive as a Christmas card, 
people should have a bit more time to 
peruse it now. 

The first session of the 92d Congress 
was not the longest on record, because of 
summer and election recesses, but it did 
result in more record votes than any 
other session in history by a wide mar- 
gin. During the year-long session, 320 
record votes were held on almost every 
vital issue concerning America and 
Americans. This compares with only 177 
record votes 2 years ago and with only 
116 in 1961, the year I entered Congress. 
Most Americans would agree that the 
three issues most concerning Americans 
are the continuing war in Vietnam, an 
economy combining recession and infla- 
tion, and the preservation of our en- 
vironment, and these were indeed the is- 
sues on which the greatest controversy, 
the most debate, and the largest number 
of votes took place. Other very serious 
issues on which the Congress took at 
least some action included crime control, 
drug abuse, health, civil rights generally 
and women’s rights in particular, con- 
sumer protection, education, including 
the peripheral issues of school prayer and 
schoolbusing, election reform, welfare 
reform, and all the myriad problems 
which confront our Nation, seemingly in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

The Congress started slowly, as com- 
mittees were assigned new members and 
began hearings on new bills, but by the 
end of the session votes were coming at 
such a frantic pace on the floor of the 
House that all Members of Congress were 
finding it difficult getting their other 
work done. While legislation is a major 
job of the Congressman, no less impor- 
tant is the job of acting as a liaison man 
between his constituents and the Federal 
Government. While after the 1960 census 
our district had approximately 415,000 
persons in it, the 1970 census shows that 
it has today approximately 850,000 peo- 
ple, making it the second largest in the 
Nation and more than twice as large as 
some. Our offices in Washington and 
Riverhead received over 200 letters, tele- 
grams, postcards, and phone communica- 
tions each day, much of it pertaining to 
legislation, but more of it pertaining to 
other problems people were having with 
the Federal Government. Young people 
were concerned with their chances of be- 
ing drafted, older people were concerned 
about a lost social security check. Grade 
school students wrote concerning the 
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preservation of the wild mustangs, high 
school students wrote about the possibil- 
ity of getting college loans, college stu- 
dents wrote about the 18-year-old vote. 
Defense workers wrote about unemploy- 
ment, Federal workers and teachers 
wrote about pay and pay freezes, retirees 
wrote about inflation and the cost of liv- 
ing. Despite the huge volume of mail, 
we answered it, and we tried to help 
where we could. 

Many issues which were of national 
concern were of immediate concern to 
eastern Long Island, too. The national 
concern over the preservation of our en- 
vironment was made more specific at 
home by the threat of drilling for oil off 
our south shore and by oil spills in the 
sound. Suffolk County’s unemployment 
rate ran well above the national average 
because of the stronger slump in the 
aerospace industry. The F-14 program 
was under attack in some quarters in 
Congress, and remains in difficulty today, 
not because of the performance of the 
aircraft, but simply because of its cost. 

The immediacy and importance of 
these problems caused a flood of meet- 
ings, correspondence, and legislation 
which had to be attended, written, and 
sponsored. I have done and shall continue 
to do all that I can responsibly and use- 
fully do to prevent any drilling for oil 
off our shores at this time for I believe 
that there is no way in which present 
technology can conduct such drilling 
without serious danger of great damage 
to our waters, our beaches, and our ma- 
rine life. 

As to the problems of the F-14, I have 
been in constant communication with 
both the heads of the Grumman Corp. 
and the Navy officials responsible for the 
program. For the best interests of both 
our national security and our local econ- 
omy it is essential that Grumman con- 
tinue to produce an aircraft with all of 
the capabilities which the F—14 contains 
in the most efficient and least expen- 
sive manner possible. Any further cur- 
tailment of the program would have 
very serious effects on our whole Long 
Island economy and on our aerospace in- 
dustry. 

One issue which involves both na- 
tional legislation, conservation, and east- 
ern Long Island in particular is the bill I 
have introduced to create a Gardiner’s 
Island National Monument from Gardi- 
ner’s Island, some small outlying islands, 
and over 1,000 acres of land at Napeague 
on the south shore of Long Island. My 
hope is to carefully preserve the wild- 
life and trees and buildings of the island 
by restricting access to it, while provid- 
ing additional swimming, camping, and 
recreational facilities for our exploding 
population on the Napeague property. As 
with any major issue, some voices were 
heard in opposition, but the general con- 
cept has now been endorsed by the Audu- 
bon Suciety, the Wilderness Society, the 
Open Space Institute. the Suffolk County 
Planning Commission, the Nassau-Suf- 
folk Planning Board, the East Hampton 
Conservation Advisory Council, and 
other conservation groups. It has been 
opposed by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, but supported by such 
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diverse groups as the American Legion 
and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Just for the record, Gar- 
diner’s Island is owned by the estate of 
Sarah Diodati Gardiner and the United 
States Trust Co. of New York is the exec- 
utor of the estate. Under the bill the 
two people who now have the life use of 
the property could continue to hold it 
for life or for 25 years. The proposal is a 
long-term one but in view of our popula- 
tion pressure I believe we must plan for 
the future and preserve some open spaces 
for our children. 

As we look forward to 1972, we can ex- 
pect many of the same issues to be be- 
fore Congress this year. It will probably 
be another busy year as far as votes are 
concerned and it will surely be a contro- 
versial one. Election years, particularly 
presidential election years, are frequent- 
ly so rife with maneuvering for partisan 
advantage that very little gets done. As 
you know, I am a Democrat, but I sup- 
ported the President more than half of 
the time in the first session. I will con- 
tinue to do so when I believe his pro- 
posals are sound, but I will not support 
them all. For example, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year we anticipate a huge 
deficit of approximately $40 billion in our 
Federal budget. The budget just pre- 
sented to Congress already anticipates 
another $25 billion deficit for the fiscal 
year which begins on July 1, and Jan- 
uary predictions are notoriously opti- 
mistic. This is no time for an insolvent 
government to be talking about sharing 
revenue it does not have or of guaran- 
teeing an annual income to others when 
it cannot guarantee its own. We must cut 
down on waste in our Federal spending, 
from the defense budget to the welfare 
budget. We can, and we can make more 
money available for our elderly, our de- 
prived, and our handicapped, our unem- 
ployed, and our environment, without 
bankrupting the Nation. By the same 
token, I felt obliged to vote against tax 
cuts which would only increase the 
deficit. 

Congress has all too often avoided is- 
sues rather than meeting them. On votes 
as vital as the Mansfield amendment and 
the contempt citation of CBS, all our 
votes were procedural rather than “yes” 
or “no” votes on the merits of the issue. 
For example, I voted against sending the 
CBS contempt citation back to the com- 
mittee, not because I thought that CBS 
should have been cited for contempt of 
Congress, but because we should have 
faced the issue. 

With these general philosophies in 
mind, I hope you will look at the voting 
record appended hereto. This does not 
include all of the votes we had—with 
320 votes it would take a book—but it 
does include the most important, the 
most controversial, and the toughest 
ones. One other explanation is necessary. 
On every law which requires the spend- 
ing of your money, we have four sepa- 
rate votes. First, we authorize a certain 
amount of money. The Senate usually 
authorizes a somewhat different figure 
and then the House and Senate get to- 
gether in a conference and work out a 
compromise. We then have a second vote 
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on the compromise on the authorization. 
The compromises are called “conference 
reports.” When the authorizing process 
is through we have a third vote on an ap- 
propriation bill which actually provides 
the money and a fourth and last vote on 
the conference report on the appropria- 
tion. It is a cumbersome procedure, but 
that is the way Congress operates. In re- 
porting my votes I am not reporting them 
all four times if I voted the same way all 
four times. If we had a record vote on 
the conference report on the appropria- 
tion, that vote is used, as it was the final 
and most accurate figure. If the fourth 
vote was a nonrecord vote, the third one 
is used, and so forth. I apologize for this 
lengthy explanation, but during my last 
election campaign a lurid document pro- 
claimed in screaming red ink that Con- 
gressman PIKE did not tell you about al- 
most $43 billion of spending he voted 
either for or against. Congressman PIKE 
did tell you, and does tell you in this re- 
port; he just does not repeat it four 
times. 

In addition to legislation and taking 
care of constituents’ requests, work in 
the Armed Services Committee kept me 
very busy last year. Work on the draft 
legislation, military pay legislation, the 
annual military procurement and re- 
search and development legislation, 
caused lengthy hearings by the full com- 
mittee throughout the year. In addition 
to those, I was made the chairman of a 
subcommittee which drafted a bill to aid 
the widows and children of career mili- 
tary personnel. This bill passed both the 
committee and the House ard is cur- 
rently pending in the Senate. As soon as 
that job was done, another interesting 
assignment came as chairman of a com- 
mittee investigating the question of 
whether the military utilizes its man- 
power—and womanpower—effectively or 
not. In addition to the two subcommit- 
tees of which I was chairman, there were 
also two other subcommittees on which 
I served, the Research and Development 
Committee and the Special Investigating 
Committee, so committee work took up 
a great deal of our time. 

All the work was rewarding. On three 
separate occasions last year we were able 
to help eastern Long Island concerns get 
Federal contracts for which they were 
qualified, but as to which they were hav- 
ing difficulty with the Government. The 
contracts involved millions of dollars and 
meant hundreds of jobs. Equally reward- 
ing was appointing qualified young men 
to service academies, or simply helping 
an elderly person with a problem on 
social security. Our office and my most 
efficient staff continues to stard ready to 
help you when we can. 

Of the 320 record votes held in the 
House last year, your Congressman was 
present and voting 98 percent of the 
time. No other Congressman in the State 
of New York can make that statement. 
I try to vote in a manner which is respon- 
sible and responsive to the greatest prob- 
lems confronting our Nation and our 
area. I would appreciate hearing your 
views both as to these issues and these 
votes. My address is room 2428, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 

My voting record follows: 
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PIKE VOTING RECORD 
DATE, ISSUE, AND PIKE VOTE 

January 21: Election of Speaker (Albert 
250; Ford 176), Albert. 

March 3: Increase permanent debt ceiling 
from $395 billion to $430 billion (yea 228; 
nay 162), Yea. 

March 10: Extend Presidential authority to 
impose & freeze on wages and prices and 
ceiling on interest rates (yea 382; nay 19), 
Yea. 

March 16: Adopt conference report pro- 
viding 10 per cent across-the-board increase 
in Social Security benefits, a $70.40 minimum 
benefit and increase in special payments to 
persons 72 years old and over (yea 360; nay 
3), Yea. 

Appropriate $50,675,000 for unemployment 
compensation for federal workers and former 
servicemen (yea 355; nay 0), Yea. 

March 18: Delete $134 million for develop- 
ment of the supersonic transport from Trans- 
portation appropriations (yea 217; nay 204), 
Yea. 


March 23: Amend Constitution to give 18- 
year-old citizens right to vote (yea 401; nay 
19), Yea. 

March 31: Repeal President's authority to 
induct men into the armed forces effective 
July 1, 1971 (yea 62; nay 331), Nay. 

Extend the draft for one year instead of 
two (yea 198; nay 200), Yea. 

April 1: Prohibit involuntary assignment 
of draftees to Indochina after Dec. 31, 1971, 
and involuntary extension of duty of those 
serving in Indochina after that date (yea 
122; nay 260), Yea. 

Prohibit use of draftees in any war unless 
declared by Congress (yea 96; nay 278), Nay. 

Extend draft two years, increase military 
pay (yea 293; nay 99), Yea. 

April 7: Add $728.6 million for education 
programs (yea 187; nay 191), Yea. 

Delete from education appropriations sec- 
tion forbidding school districts from assign- 
ing pupils to schools over the protests of par- 
rents (yea 149; nay 206), Yea. 

April 19: Amend Immigration Act to per- 
mit aliens over 50 who have lived in the U.S. 
for 20 years to become U.S. citizens regard- 
less of English literacy (yea 192; nay 84), 
Yea, 

April 20: Authorize $507,650,000 for mari- 
time programs, including subsidies for con- 
struction of 22 merchant ships (yea 360; nay 
11), Yea. 

April 22: Extend Public Works Accelera- 
tion and Appalachian Regional Development 
Act (yea 320; nay 67), Yea. 

April 28: Amend Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 to provide a 10 per cent increase in 
annuities (yea 379; nay 0), Yea. 

April 29: Increase investigative funds for 
the House Internal Security Committee (yea 
267; nay 129), Nay. 

Provide $570,000 for House Internal Se- 
curity Committee (yea 298; nay 75), Yea. 

May 3: Extend for two years President’s 
authority to submit plans for reorganizing 
executive branch agencies (yea 301; nay 20), 
Yea. 

May 5: Raise ceiling on Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans by 8900 million and con- 
tinue five SBA programs through fiscal 1972 
(yea 383; nay 0), Yea. 

May 6: Authorize additional foreign travel 
authority for four subcommittees of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee (yea 156; nay 
172), Nay. 

May 10: Extend penalties for assaults on 
D.C. police officers to assaults on firemen, 
and provide criminal penalties for interfer- 
ing with firemen in performance of their 
duties (yea 312; nay 0), Yea. 

May 12: Provide that $85.3 million in sup- 
plemental appropriations bill for termina- 
tion of supersonic transport be used for con- 
tinued construction of two prototypes (yea 
201; nay 195), Nay. 

May 17: Authorize $4 million in appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
(yea 262; nay 67), Yea. 
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Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to provide additional $150 million for free 
school lunch programs for needy children 
(yea 332; nay 0), Yea. 

Establish an environmental data system 
(yea 304; nay 18), Yea. 

Provide criminal penalties for shooting at 
certain types of wildlife from aircraft (yea 
307; nay 8), Yea. 

Establish National Advisory Committee on 
the Oceans and Atmosphere (yea 293; nay 
10), Yea. 

May 18: Provide a 13.5 percent pay increase 
for signalmen and extend period of negotia- 
tions in railroad strike (yea 264; nay 93), 
Yea, 

May 20: Provide $155.8 million for termi- 
nation of the supersonic transport (yea 118; 
nay 156), Nay. 

Adopt conference report on Second Sup- 
plementary Appropriations bill totaling 
$6,889,152,545 (yea 264; nay 28), Yea. 

May 24: Authorize House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee travel to Europe and 
Far East (yea 201; nay 88), Nay. 

May 25: Resolution to disapprove Presi- 
dent's proposal to merge Peace Corps, VISTA 
and other volunteer organizations (yea 131; 
nay 224), Nay. 

Set up Select Committee on Energy Re- 
sources (yea 128; nay 218), Yea. 

June 2: Authorize $4.9 billion through 
fiscal 1975 to provide approximately 150,000 
public service jobs for the unemployed at 
State and local level (yea 245; nay 141), Yea. 

June 3: Authorize $3,433,080,000 for NASA 
in fiscal year 1972, including $125,000,000 for 
space shuttle (yea 303; nay 64), Yea. 

June 4: Appropriate $449,899,605 for legis- 
lative branch operations (yea 259; nay 26), 
Yea. 

June 7: Extend authority for government 
procurement of articles produced by the 
blind to articles produced by other handi- 
capped persons (yea 309; nay 0), Yea. 

Authorize $622 million for National 
Science Foundation (yea 319; nay 8), Yea. 

June 10: Extend Sugar Act for three years 
and modify quotas for foreign and domestic 
sugar producers (yea 229; nay 128), Nay. 

June 14; Provide payment of costs of med- 
ical care for D.C, police and firemen and 
members of the U.S. Secret Service totally 
disabled in course of duty (yea 311; nay 1), 
Yea, 

June 16: Limit ABM funding to comple- 
tion of present sites (yea 129; nay 267), Yea. 

Delete $370.2 million for the B-1 bomber 
from defense procurement bill (yea 97; nay 
307), Yea. 

Amend defense procurement bill by limit- 
ing total procurement and R & D authori- 
zation to fiscal 1971 appropriated level (yea 
118; nay 278), Yea. 

June 17: Amend defense procurement bill 
by barring funds provided for military in 
and over Indochina after December 31, 1971, 
giving the President right to change the 
cutoff date if he could gain support of Con- 
gress (yea 158; nay 255), Nay. 

Amend defense procurement bill by cut- 
ting off funds for military in and over Indo- 
china for materials after June 1, 1972, pro- 
vided that all POW's had been released 60 
days prior to that date (yea 147; nay 237), 
Nay. 

Authorize $21 billion for defense procure- 
ment and research (yea 331; nay 58), Nay. 

June 18: Authorize additional foreign 
travel for members of four subcommittees of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
and attendance by two members of each 
party at ILO conference (yea 183; nay 119), 
Nay. 

Extend for one year student loan and 
scholarship provisions of Public Health 
Service Act (yea 299; nay 0), Yea. 

June 21: Motion to prohibit amendments 
to Welfare-Social Security Act (yea 200; nay 
172), Nay. 

June 22: Delete the guaranteed annual in- 
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come provisions from Social Security bill 
(yea 187; nay 234), Yea. 

Increase Social Security benefits and as- 
sistance programs for the needy aged, blind 
and disabled and establish a family assist- 
ance program (yea 288; nay 132), Yea. 

June 23: Set $20,000 limitation on sub- 
sidy payments for farm products except for 
sugar and wool (yea 214; nay 198), Yea. 

Bar food stamps to households which need 
assistance solely because some member is 
taking part in a labor strike (yea 173; nay 
225), Nay. 

June 28: Table motion instructing House 
conferees on draft bill to accept Mansfield 
amendment (yea 219; nay 175), Yea. 

Appropriate $4,487,676,190 for Treasury 
Department, the Postal Service, the Execu- 
tive Office and certain independent agencies 
for fiscal 1972 (yea 380; nay 6) Yea. 

June 29; Appropriate $2,350,145,035 for In- 
terior Department for fiscal 1972 (yea 400; 
nay 5), Yea. 

June 30: Table resolution requesting Pres- 
ident Nixon to furnish text of Defense De- 
partment’s secret Vietnam study for years 
1945-67 to the House (yea 273; nay 112), Nay. 

Adopt conference report on Office of Ed- 
ucation appropriations of  $5,146,311,000 
(yea 376; nay 15), Yea. 

July 1; Adopt conference report on Emer- 
gency Public Service Employment Act au- 
thorizing $2.25 billion to provide public sery- 
ice jobs for unemployed at state and local 
level (yea 343; nay 14), Yea. 

Provide increased manpower for the health 
professions (yea 343; nay 3), Yea. 

Continue for three years programs to train 
nurses (yea 324; nay 0), Yea. 

July 7: Table motion directing Secretary 
of State to give Congress documents on 
policy decisions on military operations in 
Laos (yea 261; nay 118), Nay. 

July 7: Establish definitions of obscene 
material to prohibit delivery of such mate- 
rial to minors and others through the mail 
(yea 356; nay 25), Yea. 

July 8: Delete language in Export Expan- 
sion Finance Act permitting Export-Import 
Bank with the President's approval to finance 
exports to countries supplying or aiding 
countries in armed conflict with U.S. forces 
(yea 207; nay 153), Yea. 

July 13: Recommit resolution citing Dr. 
Stanton and CBS for contempt of Congress 
for refusing to provide certain film edited 
from “The Selling of the Pentagon” to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee (yea 226; nay 181), Nay. 

July 19: Authorize drug treatment and re- 
habilitation program in Veterans Administra- 
tion (yea 379; nay 0), Yea. 

Authorize Veterans Affairs Administrator 
to provide assistance in establishment of new 
state medical schools and improvement of 
existing VA-affiliated medical schools, and 
develop cooperative agreements between VA 
and other institutions to train health-care 
personnel (yea 371; nay 2), Yea. 

July 20: Consider bill establishing Joint 
Committee on the Environment (yea 372; nay 
18), Yea. 

July 21: Motion to recommit bill increasing 
bus-width limit on interstate highways (yea 
178; nay 213), Yea. 

July 27: Adopt conference report on Agri- 
culture appropriations totaling $13,276,900,- 
050 (yea 230; nay 162), Nay. 

Add $200 million to Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions for various programs (yea 169; nay 
215), Nay. 

Add $82.4 million to Labor-HEW appro- 
priations for vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams (yea 236; nay 153), Yea. 

Add $64 million to Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions for child welfare services (yea 185; nay 
201), Yea. 

July 28: Authorize $3,992,500,000 through 
fiscal 1978 for Public Works and Economic 
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Development Act of 1965 and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act (yea 376; 
nay 27), Nay. 

July 29: Adopt conference report on De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, NASA, VA and Independent Office ap- 
propriations bill totaling $18,339,738,000 (yea 
363; nay 30), Yea. 

Adopt conference report on Department 
of Transportation appropriations totaling 
$8,156,105,000 (yea 393; nay 15), Yea. 

Bar funds for Project Cannikin nuclear 
test at Amchitka Island, Alaska (yea 108; nay 
275), Yea. 

Delete $100,000 for restudy of proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelectric power 
project in eastern Maine (yea 199; nay 181), 
Nay. 

July 30: Authorize federal guarantee of 
bank loans for Lockheed (yea 192; nay 189), 
Nay. 

August 2: Adopt conference report on 
State, Justice, Commerce Departments ap- 
propriations totaling $4,067,116,000 (yea 337; 
nay 35), Yea. 

Require Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to furnish House with docu- 
ments relating to school desegregation and 
busing (yea 351; nay 36), Yea. 

Require equal treatment for married wom- 
en employed by the Federal government (yea 
377; nay 11), Yea. 

Continue in force existing appropriations 
for activities for which appropriations bills 
had not yet been passed (yea 350; nay 6), 
Yea. 

August 3: Authorize $3,444,350,000 for for- 
eign aid in fiscal 1972 (yea 202; nay 192), Yea. 

August 4: Adopt conference report extend- 
ing draft and expressing sense of Congress 
that U.S. troops be withdrawn from Indo- 
china (yea 298; nay 108), Yea. 

Appropriate $1 billion for Emergency Sup- 
plemental Labor bill to provide public serv- 
ice jobs at the state and local level (yea 321; 
nay 76), Yea. 

August 5: Adopt Export Expansion Finance 
Act conference report (yea 219; nay 140), 
Yea. 

August 5: Adopt Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions conference report totaling $20,804,662,- 
000 for fiscal 1972 (yea 280; nay 56), Yea. 

September 9: Establish controls over 
dumping of waste materials in the oceans 
and setting up a marine sanctuaries pro- 
gram in the Commerce Department (yea 304; 
nay 3), Yea. 

September 14: Repeal Title II of Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and provide that no 
citizen shall be imprisoned or detained by 
the U.S. except pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress (yea 356; nay 49), Yea. 

September 16: Authorize the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission to bring 
suit against recalcitrant discriminatory em- 
ployers in federal court (yea 285; nay 106), 
Yea. 

September 22: Adopt conference report on 
Public Works-AEC Appropriations totaling 
$4,706,625,000 for fiscal 1972 (yea 377; nay 
9), Yea. 

September 23: Amend Peace Corps bill by 
cutting over-all authorization by $27 million 
(yea 113; nay 232), Nay. 

September 30: Delete provision in Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act creating a nonprofit 
independent National Legal Services Corpora- 
tion to take over OEO’s Legal Services pro- 
gram (yea 152; nay 210), Nay. 

Establish a comprehensive child-care pro- 
gram to provide educational, nutritional and 
health services free of charge for disadvan- 
taged children from families with an annual 
income of $6,960 or less and setting fees on 
a graduated scale for children from families 
with a higher annual income (yea 186; nay 
183) Yea. 

Recommit Economic Opportunity Act to 
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Education and Labor Committee with in- 
structions to report it back with an amend- 
ment coordinating fees levied in the child- 
care section of the bill with fees charged in 
other federal government day-care programs, 
and making annual family income $4,320 
as a maximum level entitling disadvantaged 
children to free services (yea 191; nay 180), 
Yea. 

September 30: Extend Office of Economic 
Opportunity for two years and authorize $5 
billion for its programs, creating a compre- 
hensive child-care program and establishing 
a National Legal Services Corporation to re- 
place OEO Legal Services program (yea 251; 
nay 115), Nay. 

October 4: Veto President Nixon’s alterna- 
tive federal pay plan ordering scheduled sal- 
ary inéreases for federal employees delayed 
until July 1, 1972 (yea 174; nay 207), Yea. 

Adopt resolution calling for humane treat- 
ment of Americans held prisoner of war by 
North Vietnam and endorsing efforts to win 
their release (yea 370; nay 0), Yea. 

Provide for new career training programs 
and early retirement benefits for air traffic 
controllers (yea 294; nay 0), Yea. 

October 6: Appropriate $270,500,000 in sup- 
plemental Department of Labor funds and 
federal unemployment benefits in fiscal 1972 
(yea 394; nay 9), Yea. 

Continue through Nov. 15, 1971, appro- 
priations for government departments whose 
fiscal 1972 appropriations had not yet been 
enacted into law (yea 387; nay 12), Yea. 

October 12: Approve Equal Rights amend- 
ment guaranteeing equal rights for men and 
women (yea 354; nay 24), Yea. 

October 14: Broaden Consumer Protection 
Agency's authority to intervene on behalf of 
consumers in proceedings of other federal 
agencies and providing the agency additional 
authority to act when other federal agencies 
refused to investigate consumer complaints 
(yea 160; nay 218), Yea. 

Establish independent Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency and a White House Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs (yea 345; nay 44), Yea. 

October 19: Instruct conferees not to ac- 
cept any nongermane Senate-passed amend- 
ments on Defense Procurement bill (yea 192; 
nay 216), Nay. 

October 20: Amend Alaskan Natives Land 
Claims bill to set aside 125 million acres for 
possible inclusion in national park systems 
and establishing a federal-state planning 
commission to review land selection by the 
state and natives (yea 177; nay 217), Yea. 

October 21: Create a Survivor Benefit Plan 
to allow career military personnel oppor- 
tunity to leave a portion of their retired pay 
to their survivors (Pike bill) (yea 372; nay 
0), Yea. 

October 27: Appropriate $2,012,446,000 for 
military construction (yea 354; nay 32), 
Yea. 

November 1: Authorize $1.5 billion for 
desegregating school districts (yea 135; nay 
222) , Nay. 

Provide Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration funds for treatment of drug ad- 
dicts confined to or on parole from state or 
local correctional facilities (yea 350; nay 2), 
Yea. 

Amend the definition of treatment in the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 
to allow use of. methadone in federal nar- 
cotics treatment programs (yea 354; nay 0), 
Yea. 

November 3: Establish a Uniformed Sery- 
ices University of Health Sciences to over- 
come shortage of career-oriented military 
personnel in health professions (yea 351; 
nay 31), Yea. 

Strike out Title VIII of Higher Education 
Act of 1971 authorizing general federal aid 
for institutions of higher education (yea 84; 
nay 310), Nay. 
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Delete language in Higher Education Act 
establishing an Interns for Political Lead- 
ership program (yea 229; nay 149), Yea. 

November 4: Exempt undergraduate ad- 
missions policies of all institutions from the 
sex discrimination ban on education pro- 
grams receiving federal funds (yea 194; nay 
189) , Nay. 

Postpone effectiveness of any federal court 
order requiring busing for racial, sex, reli- 
gious or socioeconomic balance until all ap- 
peals—or the time for all appeals—had been 
exhausted (yea 235; nay 125), Yea. 

November 4: Bar use of federal funds for 
busing students or teachers to overcome 
racial imbalance or to buy buses for such 
purpose (yea 233; nay 124), Yea. 

Exempt from the ban on sex discrimina- 
tion undergraduate admissions policies of all 
institutions of higher education (yea 186; 
nay 181), Nay. 

Extend Higher Education Act of 1971, pro- 
viding for program of general aid, creating a 
National Institute of Education and au- 
thorizing $1.5 billion in aid to desegregating 
school districts (yea 332; nay 38), Yea. 

November 8: Discharge House Judiciary 
Committee from further consideration of 
School Prayer Amendment (yea 242; nay 
156), Yea, 

Adopt School Prayer Amendment providing 
it was constitutionally permissible for per- 
sons in public buildings to participate in vol- 
untary prayer (yea 240; nay 162) (34 majority 
vote required), Yea. 

Approve Federal Environmental Pesticide 
Control Act of 1971 (yea 288; nay 91), Yea. 

November 10: Extend disability benefits to 
orphans of families in which the father had 
died of black lung disease and the mother is 
deceased (yea 312; nay 78), Yea. 

Amend continuing appropriations bill by 
prohibiting Department of Defense from fur- 
ther expenditure of funds for fiscal 1972 (yea 
10; nay 356), Nay. 

November 15: Expand National Cancer In- 
stitute to permit intensified cancer research 
program (yea 350; nay 5), Yea. 

Increase limit on U.S, dues for membership 
in the International Criminal Police Orga- 
nization (INTERPOL) (yea 346; nay 0), Yea. 

Liberalize provisions of existing law cover- 
ing payment of military disability and death 
pensions (yea 351; nay 0), Yea. 

November 16: Delete $801,600,000 for pur- 
chase of F-14 aircraft during fiscal 1972 
(yea 76; nay 311), Nay. 

November 17: Set July 1, 1972, cutoff date 
for funds supporting our military in South- 
east Asia and call for withdrawal of all U.S. 
military by a specified date subject to the 
release of POW’s (yea 163; nay 238), Nay. 

Limit net defense expenditures to 95 per 
cent of the funds budgeted for fiscal 1972 
(yea 74; nay 307), Nay. 

Reduce total defense appropriations to 
fiscal 1971 level (yea 114; nay 278), Nay. 

November 19: Authorize $36 million in 
fiscal 1972 and $38,520,000 in fiscal 1973 for 
interim financing of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty (yea 271; nay 12), Yea. 

November 29: Repeal for all candidates 
for federal office the “equal time” provision 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (yea 95; 
nay 277), Nay. 

November 30: Define more clearly role 
unions and corporations might take in polit- 
ical campaigns (yea 233; nay 147), Yea. 

Approve Federal Election Campaign Prac- 
tices Act limiting campaign expenditures by 
or on behalf of candidates for Congress and 
the Presidency (yea 372; nay 23), Yea. 

December 2: Add $72.5 million to D.C, ap- 
propriations bill for D.C.'s share of construc- 
tion costs of a rapid transit system (yea 196; 
nay 183), Yea. 

Halt above funding until the transit au- 
thority complied with provision of National 
Environmental Policy Act requiring submis- 
sion of an environmental impact statement 
(yea 163; nay 205), Yea. 

Provide supplemental appropriations of 
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$786 ,282,654 for various federal departments 
for fiscal 1972 (yea 271; nay 20), Yea. 

December 6: Authorize loan of certain 
submarines and destroyers to Spain, Turkey, 
Greece, Korea and Italy (yea 260; nay 116), 
Nay. 

December 6: Authorize $5 million in addi- 
tional funds to conduct Transpo 72, an inter- 
national transportation exposition at Dulles 
Airport May 27, 1972 (yea 202; nay 173), Yea. 

Extend authority of Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to set maximum 
interest rates on Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage insurance programs and 
modify provisions of the National Flood In- 
surance Act (yea 357; nay 4), Yea. 

Set up a weak program to regulate the kill- 
ing of marine mammals (yea 199; nay 150), 
Nay. 

December 7: Adopt conference report ex- 
tending Office of Economic Opportunity for 
two years, authorizing $6.3 billion for OEO 
(yea 211; nay 187), Nay. 

December 8: Increase to $91 million foreign 
aid appropriations for contributions to inter- 
national organizations, and provide $50 mil- 
lion of that amount for the U.S. contribution 
to the United Nations Development Fund 
(yea 119; nay 268), Nay. 

Appropriate $3,003,461,000 for foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance (yea 214; nay 
179), Nay. 

Kill amendment to Strategic Grain Reserve 
bill limiting individual farm subsidy pay- 
ments to $20,000 (yea 204; nay 164), Nay. 

Establish a national grain reserve of 300 
million bushels of wheat and 25 million tons 
of feed grains (yea 182; nay 170), Nay. 

December 9: Adopt conference report re- 
ducing federal individual and business taxes 
and establish a federal presidential election 
campaign fund effective in 1973 (yea 321; nay 
75), Nay. 

Adopt conference report providing supple- 
mental appropriations of $3,406,385,371 for 
various federal departments (yea 301; nay 
73), Yea. 

December 10: Limit mandatory payment of 
pay raises scheduled under pre-freeze con- 
tracts to those for which prices or taxes had 
already been raised (yea 209; nay 151), Yea. 

Adopt conference report setting fed- 
eral payment to the District of Colum- 
bia at $173 million for fiscal 1972 and 
$178 million for fiscal 1973 (yea 242; nay 93), 
Yea, 

Extend Economic Stabilization Act (yea 
326; nay 33), Yea. 

December 15: Adopt conference report ap- 
propriating $70,518,463,000 for Defense De- 
partment (yea 293; nay 39), Yea. 

Adopt conference report appropriating 
$932,512,700 for District of Columbia (yea 
260; nay 79), Yea. 

Adopt conference report on Unemployment 
Compensation providing one-half unemploy- 
ment compensation payments for an addi- 
tional 13 weeks to persons who had exhausted 
their regular benefits in states with unem- 
ployment rates at least 6.5 percent for a 13- 
week period (yea 194; nay 149). Nay. 

Provide continuing appropriations to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1972, for foreign aid and other 
federal departments and agencies whose ap- 
propriations had not yet been approved by 
Congress (yea 235; nay 86), Nay. 

December 16: Table motion instructing 
House conferees to accept Mansfield amend- 
ment) yea 130; nay 101), Nay. 


FROM THE MAN WHO GAVE YOU 
CENTRAL PARK 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time, I would like to place in the 
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Recor an article by Wolf Von Eckardt, 
which appeared on Saturday, January 29, 
1972, in the Washington Post. The arti- 
cle commemorates the 150th anniversary 
of the death of landscape artist Fred- 
rick Law Olmsted. Olmsted was the orig- 
inal designer of New York City’s Central 
Park and San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park, but, more important, he was one of 
the original practitioners of the art of 
esthetic urban planning. As Mr. Von Eck- 
hardt aptly states: 


Today we see that Olmsted's approach to 
(city) planning ... might have saved us 
much of the misery of slums, ghettos, traffic 
jams, urban disorders, physical and mental 
health problems and other urban disasters. 


It is fitting that we honor a man whose 
foresight was unfortunately ignored for 
a century and a half. The article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1972] 
FROM THE MAN WHO GAVE You CENTRAL PARK 

(By Wolf Von Eckhardt) 


A new national hero is emerging, 

Frederick Law Olmsted, whose sesquicen- 
tennial will be celebrated this spring, has so 
far occupied only a relatively minor place in 
the American pantheon. 

People interested in the history of our 
cities know him as “the father of landscape 
architecture” and the designer of New York’s 
Central Park, the first park to bring gen- 
erous open space, sunshine and fresh air into 
a modern industrial city, 

What promises to make Olmsted a hero 
whom school children will be taught to ad- 
mire along with Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Alva Edison, is that the nation’s 
new concern for the quality of urban life 
is finally catching up with his. 

We are now beginning to realize that pro- 
tecting the natural environment, the tradi- 
tional kind of conservation, is not enough. 
The principles of conservation, of ‘“sym- 
pathetic cooperation with nature,” as Olm- 
sted called it, must also be applied to the 
man-made environment—the city and met- 
ropolitan area—if both man and nature are 
to survive. Man is part of the much-talked 
about natural ecology. 

And this, in essence, is what Olmsted 
preached and practiced in the course of a 
long (1822 to 1903), varied and productive 
lifetime that has left its mark all around 
us. People still enjoy not only Central and 
Prospect Parks in New York and the Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco, but also the 
great parks that act as the “lungs” of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and a dozen or so other 
American cities. 

More importantly, perhaps, are Olmsted's 
theories on city planning. They herald those 
of the English “garden city movement,” Lew- 
is Mumford and Jane Jacobs, and are just 
now beginning to make their influence felt. 
Olmsted saw the need to create new com- 
munities, and designed one at Riverside, 
Ill, He recognized the need to make whole 
urban regions wholesome, showing how this 
can be done with his proposal for an “emer- 
ald necklace” of urban parks and parkways 
in Boston. 

Olmsted, in fact, stands at the beginning 
of a new urban vision, a new concept of how 
we must guide rapid urbanization and, in 
the face of mechanization and pollution, 
make our place to live human and livable. 
He was a pioneer in civilizing American 
cities, 

Truly great men make a new contribution 
to every new age that succeeds their own. 
Every generation discovers some new aspect 
of the great man’s wisdom. In his own time, 
Olmsted was mainly looked upon as a suc- 
cessful landscape architect who rode a fash- 
ionable wave of romantic love for nature 
and the picturesque. The fashion was partly 
a reaction to “the shame of the cities.” It 
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was exemplified by the paintings of Monet 
and the architecture of H. H. Richardson. 

The last generation saw him primarily as 
an artist, who, in contrast to the rigid for- 
mality of baroque park design, created Monet 
landscapes complete with random rocks, 
meandering roads and brooks, dreaming 
meadows and utterly natural-looking arti- 
ficial lakes, in the center of the city. 

Today we see not only the esthetic, but 
the social implications and intentions of his 
work, Olmsted foresaw that Central Park, 
which was out in the sticks when he and his 
partner, Calvert Baux, laid it out in 1858, 
would be hemmed in by a wall of skyscrapers. 
He foresaw the crush of traffic and was the 
first to separate people and vehicles by way 
of under- and overpasses in his park designs. 

Today we see that Olmstead’s approach to 
urban planning, had it been more fully ac- 
cepted, might have saved us much of the 
misery of slums, ghettos, traffic jams, urban 
disorders, physical and mental health prob- 
lems and other urban disasters. Olmsted 
warned, a hundred years ago, against build- 
ing cities “little by little and chiefly to suit 
the views of landowners, acting only indi- 
vidually and thinking only of how what 
they do is to affect the value in the next 
week or the next year of the few lots that 
each may hold at the time.” 

But that, of course, is exactly what we did 
and are still doing. 

The answer to the resulting chaos is com- 
prehensive community planning that is fo- 
cused, much as Olmsted prescribed, around 
parks and open spaces. This prescription is 
now being returned to us from England 
where it was developed and refined by the 
“garden city” movement and its “new towns” 
which Ebenezer Howard launched at the turn 
of the century. 

But it seems that Howard, who visited 
America as a young man, was inspired by 
Olmsted’s new community at Riverside. 
Howard is very likely to have visited this 


first modern, American “new town” according 


to Walter L. Creese, 
historian. 

Olmsted, at any rate, was surely concerned 
with far more than beauty and commodious 
urban design. He stood as Lewis Mumford 
quotes Charles Eliot Norton as saying of him, 
“first in the production of great works which 
answer the needs and give expression to the 
life of our immense and miscellaneous de- 
mocracy.” 

He knew that life as an inveterate travel- 
er and early in his career, as a reporter, writer 
and editor who worked for a number of news- 
papers and publications, including The New 
York Daily Times, Putnam’s and The Nation. 
His reports on the state of the South before 
the Civil War are among the most valuable 
historic sources we have. 

Olmsted's “very temperate picture of the 
beating of a young Negress,” writes Mumford, 
“calmly, coolly, by a matter of fact overseer, 
was far more damning than the violent melo- 
dramatics of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Olmsted's account of the antebellum South 
has well been compared with Young’s pic- 
ture of France before the Revolution.” 

A number of determined environmental- 
ists, historians and other admirers of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted's led by architecture his- 
torian Frederick Gutheim, are busy planning 
an “Olmsted Sesquicentennial” celebration 
in honor of this remarkable man. 

Plans include the issue of a commemora- 
tive postage stamp, forums and symposia in 
various cities where Olmsted works are found 
and a comprehensive exhibition, designed by 
William Alex, to be held at New York’s Whit- 
ney Museum next summer. 

The exhibition is to be shown in a num- 
ber of cities, including Washington. The 
Architect of the Capitol, George M. White, 
has expressed interest in showing it on the 
Capitol’s West Front Terrace, which Olmsted 
designed. An extension of the West Front 
would inevitably destroy this design. 


an eminent urban 
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Gutheim sees the sesquicentennial as one 
of his committee’s most important tasks, 
however, to raise funds for the preservation 
of the Olmsted office, house and grounds in 
Brookline, Mass., and to microfilm its fund 
of letters and drawings. The Library of Con- 
gress has recently acquired 400 boxes of these 
papers. But far more are still inadequately 
stored and in danger of deterioration and 
fire. 

Another central idea of the Olmsted ceie- 
bration is to call public attention to the 
plight of our troubled urban parks, said 
Gutheim. “In a way they are the victims of 
their success. They mirror such national 
problems as crime, delinquency, overcrowd- 
ing, drugs, traffic and environmental pollu- 
tion, 

“The result is an extensive invasion of 
chain-link fences, blacktopped play areas, 
bright illumination, highways and parking. 
These piecemeal responses by hard-driven 
park administrators can eventually destroy 
the original creations of a century ago.” 

But the main focus is on the man. The 
150th anniversary of Olmsted’s birth, says 
William Alex, “marks nothing less than a 
rededication to the idea of human survival. 
It is against this American that we must 
measure the captains who must now guide 
spaceship Earth.” 


MOTOROLA SHIFTING WORK BACK 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a most significant and important news 
article which appeared in the January 31, 
issue of the Pittsburgh Press. 

Written by Milt Freudenheim and 
datelined Wolfsburg, Germany, home of 
the Volkswagen auto, the article reports 
one of America’s best known names in 
radio manufacturing—Motorola—is go- 
ing to transfer its production facilities 
in Japan back to the United States. The 
reason given for the shift is the higher 
exchange rate for the Japanese yen com- 
bined with the devalued U.S. dollar. 

The report is significant because Volks- 
wagen buys nearly 500,000 car radios a 
year from Motorola. It is important be- 
cause those radios now will be stamped 
“Made in U.S.A.” and that spells jobs 
in our electronic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I say in all sincerity to 
Motorola: “Welcome Home!” 

The news article follows: 

MOTOROLA SHIFTING WorK Back To 
UNITED STATES 
(By Milt Freudenheim) 

WOLFSBURG, GERMANY.—Major radio man- 
ufacturing facilities are being transferred 
from Japan back to the United States by 
Motorola, it is reported here. 

Reliable sources in this world headquarters 
of Volkswagen automobiles said Motorola 
is switching production of its car radios sup- 
plied to VW. 

Volkswagen buys in the neighborhood of 


500,000 car radios a year from Motorola, they 
said. 


While no figures were available here, the 
order obviously runs to millions of dollars. 

One likely factor behind Motorola’s deci- 
sion to move out of Japan is the new higher 
exchange rates for Japanese yen plus the 
devalued dollar agreed to in Washington 
Dec. 18. 
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The yen went up nearly 8 per cent and 
the dollar dropped about the same amount, 
This adds a nearly 16 per cent price advan- 
tage to buying in the United States compared 
to Japan. 

The rise in the yen comes on top of steadily 
increasing costs in Japan. Some electronics 
and textile manufacturers have been leaving 
Japan for Tiawan, Hong Kong and other 
lower-cost areas. Among those moving or 
building new foreign plants have been 
Japanese firms. 

Sources here said Volkwagen is actively 
considering other American built parts and 
accessories for their cars. Under study is a 
big order for car electric generators, they 
said. 

The West German Deutsche mark also 
went up in comparison with the devalued 
dollar a total of over 12 per cent. 

In addition, wages at Wolfsburg actually 
are higher than those paid by some Volks- 
wagen suppliers in the United States (al- 
though certainly not in Detroit), the sources 
said. 


FBI HITS THE SKY 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr, Speaker, Director 
J. Edgar Hoover and the special agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
FBiI—recorded in a quiet manner the suc- 
cessful apprehension of another hijack- 
er over the weekend. Those apprehen- 
sive moments are events that often go by 
without notice when they end without 
damage to property or injury to inno- 
cent people. So it is with many, many 
acts of law enforcement and grave issues 
of security in the public interest. Mil- 
lions of events are occurring each day 
and thousands of men in law enforce- 
ment stand ready for action—action that 
requires the courage and commit- 
ment of life to duty, honor, and country. 

The success stories of the “man on the 
beat” or the “riders in the sky” seldom 
receive the notoriety equal to one error 
of less importance. 

In recent years the new game of “hi- 
jacking” invaded the sky—and the Con- 
gress and the people of this country 
again turned to the FBI. Thousands of 
ships in the air, on land, and over the seas 
leave almost as many ports at home and 
abroad—and the cargoes are innocent, 
farepaying passengers as riders in the 
sky. It is a sense of satisfaction to know 
that along the route—there is the FBI. 

I commend J. Edgar Hoover and his 
associates in the effective control of 
security in the sky. The task is most dif- 
ficult—the risk is high but never do the 
men of the FBI shrink from the chal- 
lenge to do or die. That commitment— 
that courage—that leadership is the hall- 
mark of almost 50 years of the FBI. The 
crackpots, criminals, kooks, and Castro- 
Commies should take notice that the FBI 
has hit the sky. 

Mr. Speaker, I am but one small voice 
among the humdrum silence of millions 
but I know that I am not alone when I 
say here “God’s speed to the gentlemen 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
for the good of us all—and the security 
of our country at all times.” 
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AMENDMENTS ARE NOT EASILY 
MADE 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an excellent article in one 
of my local newspapers on the subject of 
the current petition to discharge the Ju- 
diciary Committee from consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 620, one of many 
proposed antibusing constitutional 
amendments now pending before the 
House. 

The article was written in the form of 
a column by Jim Carravallah, in the 
Daily Eagle, published in Wayne, Mich., 
on January 20. He wrote the column after 
local NAG—Neighborhood Action 
Group—members picketed my district of- 
fice to protest my refusal to sign the dis- 
charge petition. 

Mr. Carravallah, suggesting that the 
picketers should take a lesson in civics, 
analyzed the entire situation with cool 
logic and understanding. It was indeed 
refreshing to read such an analysis in 
light of the hysteria, confusion, and mis- 
understanding which has surrounded the 
busing issue. 

I am including the article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

AMENDMENTS AREN’T EASILY MADE 
(By Jim Carravallah) 

After a prolonged absence, probably dic- 
tated by holidays which breed understand- 
ing and good will among men, NAG has 
reared its head. 

Sixty people recently showed up at Con- 
gressmen William Ford’s office in Wayne to 
protest his reluctance to sign a House peti- 
tion to by pass normal procedure and force a 
constitutional amendment through Congress. 
The amendment would ban busi as & 
means of achieving racial balance in the 
United States. 

The citizens should take a lesson in civics. 

There have been only 26 constitutional 
amendments since the paper, which lays the 
foundation of American government was 
adopted in 1787, and none have been passed 
in short order. 

Cong. Ford has said that his reluctance to 
sign the petition was based partially on this 
precedent. Any time a proposal to change the 
185-year-old document appears, it can’t be 
taken lightly, was his contention. 

In fact, it can’t be taken so lightly that 
certain legislative procedures, such as public 
hearings and committee reports, should be 
bypassed. 

Despite busing being possibly the most 
important issue of race relations in the 70s, 
it isn’t of sufficient weight that time honored 
procedures, which won such treasures as the 
Bill of Rights, women’s suffrage and -lower- 
ing the age of majority, should be bypassed 
for expediency. 

In fact, there is an indication that special 
amendments, drawn to prevent social evils 
have a shorter life expectancy than amend- 
ments drawn to refine the government proc- 
esses. The 18th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which banned liquor in the United 
States, had to be repealed after only 14 years 
because the public could not, or would not, 
abide by its measures. 

This is the only amendment to the Con- 
stitution repealed during the document’s 
existence. 

In addition, a proposed amendment to the 
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Constitution which would protect a child's 
rights when employed has been lying dor- 
mant since the turn of the century. 

I can understand NAG’s concern with bus- 
ing, as most suburban parents would not 
like to see their children carted to the ghet- 
tos under the banner of equal education, but 
then, NAG ought to try and understand a 
bit of civics and history. 

A case in point may help. 

It has taken six years, and 50,000 deaths 
for Congress to consider action against the 
war in Vietnam. 

During that time, public pressure has 
reached a much higher degree than any 
group such as NAG could hope to mount at 
this time. 

Considering the results of 50,000 deaths, 
and marches of hundreds of American citi- 
zens against the war, I can’t believe that 
NAG's effort to change the constitution will 
carry much force to change the demeanor of 
Congress. 

And I can’t say I would hope it would 
happen. 

Congress will move in due time, and hope- 
fully, it will move to the benefit of the en- 
tire country, not the 60 vocal residents who 
marched on Cong. Ford. 

Opinions expressed are those of the colum- 
nist and not necessarily those of this news- 


paper. 


IS WOMEN’S LIB A ONE-WAY 
STREET? 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dick 
Barrett, a respected reporter for the San 
Jose Evening News, recently raised a 
point which I believe provides food for 
thought on the women’s rights issue. 

In my opinion, Mr. Barrett’s article, 
which follows, makes a cogent point for 
retention of the provision in the House- 
passed version of H.R. 1 which would 
equalize treatment of men and women 
with respect to the “age-62 computation 
point” for determining social security 
benefits. 

I commend Mr. Barrett’s article to the 
attention of readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR Men IN SOCIAL SECURITY? 
(By Dick Barrett) 


Well, fellow members of Men’s Lib, let us 
build fires in the street, raise a glass of cheer 
and celebrate. The United States Supreme 
Court has rendered an opinion that the 14th 
Amendment grants everyone equal rights. In 
doing so, it gave us men the chance to pull 
an option play, the like of which has never 
been seen on the gridiron. 

You may recall that some years ago Con- 
gress amended the Social Security law to 
permit women to collect full benefits at age 
62, but still requiring the male to labor until 
he is 65, or falls over into his grave, which- 
ever is first. This is plainly discriminatory 
and in defiance of the 14th amendment. Or 
are women to remain more equal than men 
in this special situation? 

But as I say, if we want to make a test 
case out of it and throw the Social Security 
financing for a loop, we have our options: 

1. We can file suit demanding that the 
federal government allow us to retire at age 
62 with full benefits, the same as the women. 

2. We can sue to have women required to 
work until age 65, too, before they collect 
their social security. Along with this we can 
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allege that all monies paid so far to women 
under the 62-year ruling were illegally ex- 
pended and should be recovered with in- 
terest. 

I would suggest that the latter alternative 
is the better one, because it gives us a chance 
to compromise our case and settle in return 
for a lowering of the male retirement age 
to 62 and the sequestering of the recovered 
fund solely for the purchase of chaise lounges 
for men who will rush to lay down their 
burdens and bodies. 

I am mindful of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Idaho case said 
that women can be treated differently when 
“the purpose is reasonable.” Is their lower 
retirement age reasonable when the figures 
show that women are longer-lived than 
men? If you don’t believe the statistics— 
just go traveling and see how many more 
widows than widowers you encounter. 

Who wants to have the honor of being the 
first to sue the government for equal rights 
for men under the Social Security law? Or 
will Congress hasten (does it ever?) to recog- 
nize the situation without being hauled into 
court? 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr, ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
problems facing rural America is the 
out-migration of its young people, it was 
pointed out at a 10-county conference 
held at Wothington, Minn., on Janu- 
ary 18. 

One of the papers presented at that 
conference by A. F. Gertjejansen, Inter- 
state Power Co., of Fulda, dealt with the 
matter of education for the young people 
of the area. 

With your permission, and for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues and those people 
who read it, I would like to insert into 
the ConcressionaL Recorp Mr. Gertje- 
jansen’s paper: 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 
(By A. F. Gertjejansen) 

The Storden Times recently carried an edi- 
torial with the caption, “A Ghost Town is 
Still a Ghost Town, even with sewers and 
running water.” It goes about farms getting 
larger, run by less people and about less and 
less business places in our small towns. 

The booklet you received at the entrance 
tells a sad story of what is happening in this 
area of Southwest Minnesota and Northwest 
Iowa. And, it forecasts a very grim future for 
our economy and well being, unless we can 
do something to change it, 

We came together today to discuss our 
mutual problems and to try to find answers 
if we can, to these two questions: 

1, How can we provide the opportunities 
necessary to keep people from leaving the 
area? 

2. How do we go about improving the qual- 
ity of life so that one out of every four 
families need not live in poverty? 

At the turn of the century this was a 
booming area, The land was opening up, the 
towns were flourishing. We grew even 
through the great depression. Up to about 
1960 we were pretty well holding our own. 
Today it’s a different story. 

In its heyday my home town boasted three 
hardware, five blacksmith shops, three res- 
taurants, a millinery store, theatre, banks, 
and mind you, five saloons. 

Today it’s down to a handful of business- 
men. Main street has more than its share of 
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vacant buildings, and about half of its homes 
house retired people. The young people have 
gone and vacant farms dot the countryside. 
With the exception of a few of our larger 
towns, this is true of the whole area. 

How in the world could we go from boom 
to almost bust in 70 short years? 

From my own experience I can tell you 
about one contributing factor. 

My grandfather brought his family from 
Germany to this area of “Cornbelt” in 1895. 
He came because he wanted a better oppor- 
tunity for his family than he had in Ger- 
many. My father who only managed a 4th 
grade education told me, “I’m going to see 
that you get a better education so you can 
have a better life.” And he did. I went to 
school and learned a trade and went into 
the electrical business, 

I told my children—“Go to college—get a 
good education so you can get a good job.” 
And they did. And—they no longer live in 
the Cornbelt. This is the story of most 
families. 

From our grandfathers down to us we 
wanted more and better things for our chil- 
dren. In this we were highly successful. They 
work shorter hours for more money and have 
more of the comforts of life than we ever 
thought possible. 

We have encouraged higher education to 
the point where they want to leave the land 
and the small towns to seek their fortunes 
where they can work for someone else, in a 
ready made job. 

We have not instilled in them a desire to 
stay and start their own businesses from 
scratch. They have not gone through some 
of the hardships we did, so they really don’t 
know the good feeling of carving out a slice 
of the economy for themselves. We wanted 
them to start at or near the top. Now they 
are gone, And those that did not seek higher 
education are gone also. The high salaries 
of factory production lines in the Metro 
areas hold more glamor for them than the 
good life in the rural area. 

Two things have happened— 

1. We have over-emphasized college educa- 
tion to the point where we now have a sur- 
plus of degree bearing people. For the last 
20 years we taught the youngsters that if you 
didn’t have a college education you may as 
well resign yourself to being a nobody. 

2. We have under-emphasized vocational 
and special education—especially for those 
who could not afford—or refused to go to 
college. In the meantime the cornbelt area 
goes begging for trained and skilled crafts- 
men and technicians, both male and female. 

Let me give you a few examples. One high 
school I checked sheds some light on where 
most of our young people go, In the last five 
years 44% of their graduating classes headed 
for college, After graduation from college very 
few will find opportunities in our area, In 
this same school, of the 1966 and 1967 gradu- 
ates, another 20% went to vocational or busi- 
ness schools. In the last three years of the 
five year period—35% went to business and 
vocational schools. This is an improvement 
and there are other area schools where the 
percentage to vocational schools is higher 
and the percentage to college lower. As I see 
it, this trend is favorable and I’ll dwell more 
on it a little later on. 

If you decide to build a house or any other 
good sized building, you have fairly good suc- 
cess in getting carpenters, brick layers, 
plumbers, and electricians. But, try to make 
some small extensions to your house wiring, 
plumbing, or a small remodeling job and you 
are apt to get on that waiting list sometimes 
for quite a period. There are job opportuni- 
ties in the area for skilled mechanics, body 
men, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, and 
right on down the line. Some opportunities 
lie in jobs that are unfilled. Other towns 
could support a new small business. In our 
own business of supplying electric power, we 
have in the past taken high school graduates 
or men returning from the service and made 
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linemen, plant operators and technicians out 
of them by on the job training. The office 
clerks and stenos wefe recruited the same 
way with only basic training in high school. 
Until the last few years very few came from 
vocational and business schools. 

Technicians are driving out here from the 
Twin Cities and Omaha to service our hy- 
draulic equipment. What a field this would 
be to start a business in. 

In our own ten county area we have one 
of the best tools available to help reduce out- 
migration and to improve the areas living 
standards. That tool is the training available 
at our vocational schools and Junior Col- 
lege. In less than an hours drive from any 
corner of the area you can be at the door of 
one of the vocational schools or the Junior 
College. 

In the 1930’s vocational technical training 
was available mainly from a few private 
schools in both states. In 1945 the Minnesota 
Legislature passed the vocational school law. 
Today there are 32 area vocational-technical 
schools in Minnesota with two of them lo- 
cated in our area at Pipestone and Jackson. 

The Iowa law was passed in 1966. Today 
there are fifteen area schools in Iowa that 
offer vocational technical education with one 
of them located in our area at Sheldon, 

This may come as a surprise to some of 
you but the Worthington Junior College was 
established in 1936. It is now a State Junior 
College and part of an 18 school Junior Col- 
lege System. 

Tuition is low in these schools, and the 
state line is no barrier. Out of state tuition is 
slightly higher, of course. For most vocational 
courses high school diplomas are not re- 
quired. In fact, training is available to give 
you a high school equivalency certificate. 

The vocational schools offer a wide variety 
of courses in trades and occupations for both 
men and women of all ages. The junior col- 
lege has been mainly geared to preparation 
for further college work, however, many oc- 
cupational programs are now available. For 
instance, their catalog lists programs in pro- 
duction agriculture, agribusiness-manage- 
ment or sales and service, and business man- 
agement, as well as tuition-free programs in 
clerical, secretarial, and practical nursing. 

Here is an interesting example of what 
the vocational-technical schools are doing. 

In the last four years in the fields of auto 
mechanics, fashion designing, business, agri- 
cultural banking, carpentry, food merchan- 
dising and supermarket management, and 
meat cutting, the Pipestone vocational school 
graduated 703 full-time students. Of these 
403 or 57% took jobs in rural rather than 
metro areas. And, of this number, 20 went 
into business for themselves. 

Education is not just for the young. Adults 
can secure further training in their present 
field. They can retrain at night for a job or 
trade they are more interested in without 
loss of time from their present work. 

Last year Jackson had over 2,000 adults 
enrolled in various courses, mostly at night. 
Sheldon had about 3,000. Pipestone trained 
over 600 last year in their Adult Program. 

The schools are run by very dedicated peo- 
ple and they are willing to teach most any- 
thing the people of the area are interested in. 
On visiting the schools I was amazed at the 
number of courses being offered. 

The schools are attempting to keep abreast 
of the times, reshaping their programs as 
needed, 

One way or the other, our education con- 
tinues from the cradle to the grave. 

Formal education is really the knowledge 
and experience of many people over many 
years, compiled into text books and passed 
on to us through instruction. By using our 
area schools we can take advantage of this 
vest store of knowledge and increase our 
earning power at a much faster rate than we 
can through the school of experience and 
hard knocks. 

For purposes of this afternoons workshops 
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and discussions I would ask these questions 
of all the segments of the economy repre- 
sented here: 

Can you secondary school board members 
do more to update and expand your basic 
vocational offerings, so that you expose your 
students to the benefits of staying in the 
rural area. How about having your coun- 
selors talk about rural life, at least to some 
extent, rather than counseling all students 
possible toward bachelors, masters, and doc- 
tor degrees in some far off specialized posi- 
tion? True, we need well educated people in 
all fields but shouldn’t we try for more of 
a balance especially when our rural area is 
at stake? 

Are you people in business and industry 
getting acquainted with your area school? 
Can you give them more cooperation in the 
way of furnishing competent members of 
your firm to help with instruction in special 
classes? Are you encouraging your employees 
to take additional training to improve both 
their lot and yours? 

Can you help your area school in getting 
them acquainted with new equipment and 
new techniques? Remember, their best 
source of information is you. 

What can you mayors and councilmen and 
you folks in the civic and church organiza- 
tions do to furnish the best possible munici- 
pal, recreational, educational, and social 
services to make your town attractive to 
small businessmen, professional people, and 
tradesmen? The news media has always had 
& deep concern for the areas economy and 
problems. Certainly they should never relax 
in promoting what is good and speaking out 
sharply against whatever appears to be detri- 
mental. 

Can the farm organizations do more to 
encourage people to train for and start agri- 
related business and services in our area? 

Development corporations are continually 
on the lookout for new industry in their 
towns. I would ask you men to consider back 
up financing for the individual that has had 
the training and ability but little or no money 
to start in business. 

Our State and Federal officials, both elect- 
ed and appointed, have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, and their decisions are not 
easily made. It is important, however, that 
an equitable tax balance be maintained be- 
tween rural and metro areas to keep from 
draining away too many dollars that could 
be used by individuals and industry to pour 
back into the economy of the area, 

I ask these questions, not in criticism, 
but in the interest of the welfare of the 
Cornbelt and of making the afternoons 
workshops more productive and meaningful. 

The continuing education group discus- 
sion will be held in Room 215. Staff members 
and administrators from the area schools will 
be there. Your questions are welcome and 
your ideas and suggestions will be most help- 
ful. We invite you to attend to help us help 
you make continuing education a real bene- 
fit to the area. 


A KANSAS DAY TOAST 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Kansas 
observed its 111th anniversary of state- 
hood on Saturday, January 29, Tradi- 
tional Kansas Day festivities were held 
in our State capital of Topeka. Mr. 
Robert Gadberry of Wichita served as 
chairman of the Kansas Day committee. 
Dr. Dolf M. Droge, a member of the staff 
of the National Security Council, was 
featured speaker at the annual banquet. 
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It is customary at this yearly event to 
have the toast delivered by a young 
Kansan. We believe that our young peo- 
ple constitute one of our greatest assets 
and resources in Kansas. Mr. Mike Mur- 
ray, of Junction City, presented the toast 
to Kansas on Saturday night. He elo- 
quently described the wonders of our 
great State and set forth a challenge for 
all Kansans. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in The Recorp, I include the Toast to 
Kansas by Mike Murray: 

Fellow Kansans: This evening we are here 
to toast the Great State of Kansas. 

The time has long passed to praise sun- 
flowers, buffalo, cottonwood trees, and 
meadowlarks. 

Now, the time has come to praise the 
spirit and enthusiasm that has made Kansas 

eat. 

Ove must go forward from this hall to- 
night united in the purpose of not just keep- 
ing this driving spirit alive, but to once again 
move ahead to better Kansas government, 
economy and way of life. 

This spirit and enthusiasm is embodied in 
& state of mind. Years in age have nothing 
to do with it. 

This state of mind is one of action, and 
getting the job done. 

The oil, aircraft and agricultural industries 
of Kansas did not just happen. 

They were built by men and women of 
action. 

In the same spirit, winning political parties 
in Kansas are not born, they are built by 
hard work and determination. 

As we reach this gala conclusion of the 
Kansas Day festivities, we toast this spirit 
of action, and resolve that tonight the buck 
stops with us. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, January 22, 
1972, marked the 54th anniversary of the 
Ukraine, a nation within the U.S.S.R. 
from which a proud and spirited people 
came to the United States in search of 
the better life. Like the Italians, the Irish, 
the Jews, the Swedes, the Poles, and the 
Germans, the people of the Ukraine 
melded with American society while 
maintaining an individuality and a 
momentum of purpose that has bright- 
ened and enriched the towns and cities 
where they have settled. Today, the sons 
and daughters of our original Ukrainians 
are among America’s finest citizens. 

On January 22, in my district, the 
Third Congressional District of the State 
of Connecticut, I had the privilege of 
attending a celebration honoring Ukrain- 
ian day and the Ukraine’s 54th anniver- 
sary. At this function, I observed in the 
Ukrainian people not only an earthy and 
proud love of heritage but also a firm 
commitment to the American promise 
and to those ideals that cause us to be 
a cohesive nation of many peoples. 
Should our country ever falter, I am 
certain that the Ukrainians will be 
among the first to become a pillar of sup- 
port. 
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Coming to these shores before the ter- 
rible depression, serving overseas to de- 
fend the land and its principles, strug- 
gling along with the rest of us to build a 
viable society, the Ukrainians are Amer- 
icans of the best grain. As they are capa- 
ble of relating to their past by wearing 
the rich costumes of their earlier land 
and performing those unique Ukrainian 
dances, I noted that America’s Ukrain- 
ians also sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” with moistened eyes. 

In my district, many Ukrainians serve 
in responsible positions and as skilled 
workers of a high order. I am pleased and 
grateful that they have chosen to live 
and work in Connecticut, and I take pride 
in their accomplishments. 


WATER FACTORY 21 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, I had the privilege of participating 
along with Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton in the ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the Water Factory 21 desalt- 
ing plant in Fountain Valley, Calif., 
which is located in my new congressional 
district. 

Water Factory 21—for 21st century—is 
an exciting concept. It will demonstrate 
the technology necessary to desalt large 
quantities of seawater and mix it with 
reclaimed water. 

It is being funded as a joint project by 
the Office of Saline Water and the 
Orange County Water District. I was par- 
ticularly pleased that the project also has 
the strong support of the Sierra Club as 
an effort to improve the quality of our 
environment. 

What this project means to Orange 
County, the State of California, and the 
Nation was appropriately described in 
the January 27 issue of Water Desalina- 
tion Report, by William E. Warne, for- 
mer director of the California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources. I include Mr. 
Warne’s fine article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

ORANGE COUNTY DESALTING PLANT DEDI- 
CATED AS WATER TECHNOLOGY oF 2iIsT 
CENTURY 

(By William E. Warne) 

Water Factory 21 of the Orange County 
Water District will show the way in which 
California water industry will be ushered into 
the 21st Century. While the project will dem- 
onstrate the test module vertical tube evapo- 
rator, multi-stage flash at a capacity of 3 
MGD, it is much more than a sea water 
desalter. 

IMPORTANT IMPACTS 

The project is more intricately impacted by 
and will have more numerous impacts upon 
rapidly changing environment of the South- 
ern California Coastal Plain than any other 
water project presently under consideration. 
The latest technological advances in other 
fields are combined with desalting in the plan 
worked out by Langdon W. Owen, Secretary- 
Mgr., and the District’s staff and approved by 
the District's farsighted Board. 

Financing of the $31,000,000 cost of the 
project has been assembled from Federal, 
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State and local sources, almost as intricately 
as the engineering plan was put together. 
The project sponsors have picked a way 
through the gamut of environmental review 
during a period when standards, require- 
ments and procedures are only partially firm, 
Many less well-prepared proposals have sim- 
ply failed to survive these scrutinies, 
RESISTANCE OVERCOME 


Resistances in the legal, institutional and 
cultural environments have been overcome. 
Some of these were encountered and miti- 
gated by the District earlier in pursuit of 
programs that are now being climaxed by 
Water Factory 21. 

Technically, Water Factory 21 at the out- 
set will combine the 3 MGD production of 
the desalter test module with 15 MGD of 
water reclaimed from the trickling filter sec- 
ondary effluent of Treatment Plant No, 1 of 
the Orange County Sanitation District. These 
combined sources will be supplemented as 
needed by pumping from a fresh water 
aquifer 800 ft. below sea level, and a total 
of 30,000 acre-ft. of water a yr. of acceptable 
drinking water quality will be injected into 
an underground fresh water barrier. The bar- 
rier will prevent intrusion of salt water from 
the sea into the groundwater basin upon 
which the population of the District de- 
pends. It will also augment total supply of 
the groundwater reservoir as it percolates to 
the depressed water table. In 1976, the de- 
salter will be increased in capacity to 15 
MGD. 

AQUIFERS AT STAKE 


The barrier to sea water intrusion in the 
Talbert and Santa Ana Gaps was begun in 
1967, The injection, extraction and observa- 
tion wells, together with the water lines, have 
cost $600,000. At stake is the continued via- 
bility of an underground reservoir with a 
usable capacity of at least 500,000 acre-ft., 
provided it is properly recharged and man- 
aged. When the aquifers were over-pumped 
in the past, saline waters moved inland to a 
distance of as much as three and one half 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

The District already has several unique 
achievements to its credit in meeting the 
threat that over-use of the groundwaters 
posed to the whole community. Among them 
has been the purchase of large quantities of 
water imported from the Colorado River by 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
Calif, and the percolation of this Colorado 
River water through gravels of the Santa Ana 
River bed into the groundwater basin that is 
the principal source of supply for the Dis- 
trict’s customers. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


The use of aquifers as the channe’s for 
water distribution was unique when begun. 
Methods of taxing pumps using the ground- 
waters in order to finance the recharging op- 
erations and as a part of the program to 
manage the underground basin were also 
new. The success of these operations has 
provided public confidence required to en- 
able the District to take the next logical 
step, Water Factory 21. 

Even beyond these problems the District 
encountered resistances in legal, institutional 
and cultural environments that were equally 
formidable. Among these were (1) public dis- 
taste for the deliberate mixing of effluent 
from sewage treatment plants, no matter 
how carefu'ly reclaimed, into domestic water 
sources, (2) conjunctive use of surface and 
groundwaters and management of under- 
ground water storage, (3) taxing cf rump- 
age from the common groundwater source 
which previously had been used freely by 
many individuals whose lands overlie the 
basin, (4) use for popular recreational pur- 
poses of lands and waters employed in the 
unique system of recharge of groundwaters 
and (5) relatively loose content of the de- 
livery of domestic supplies underground to 
the households and other water users in the 
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District. An additional measure of the suc- 
cess of the District in its pioneering work in 
these fields is fact that to date it is the only 
one among more than 1100 such public 
agencies in the State to have worked out 
practicable answers to all of these problems. 


POPULOUS ORANGE 


Necessity, again, has been the mother of 
the inventions of the Orange County Water 
District. Orange County is 48th in size among 
Calif.’s 58 counties, but its 1.4 million people 
make it the second most populous county 
in the State. Between 1960 and 1970, Orange 
County grew faster than any other county in 
Calif., having a rate of growth of 101 per cent. 

Orange County is semi-arid. It’s at the end 
of the water supply systems that serve it, the 
Colorado River through the Colorado River 
Aqueduct; the Santa Ana River, over devel- 
oped primary source of supply for Orange 
County; and the State Water Project's Calif. 
Aqueduct, which in any event, is not expected 
to bring Feather River water to the areas of 
the Orange County Water District until 1980. 
Waters of the Santa Ana River, used and re- 
used in the basin above the Orange County 
line, presently average about 750 ppm TDS 
on arrival in Orange County. The Colorado 
water also contains 750 ppm at the point 
above Parker Dam at which diversions are 
made into the Colorado River Aqueduct. Each 
reuse of water in Orange County adds up to 
250 ppm. 

Hence, the most severe assault on the en- 
vironment of Orange County is not made by 
pollution of the waters, but by the progres- 
sive almost imperceptible degradation of the 
water quality through increasing the burden 
of dissolved solids that the water carries. And 
those who would protect the environment by 
urging recycling of the waters, as by reclaim- 
ing the sewage waters that are discharged 
into the sea, are engaged in a self-defeating 
contest unless a source of high quelity water 
can be provided to improve the average qual- 
ity of the supply. About one more use and 
the reclaimed sewage, though free of all con- 
taminants, nevertheless would become un- 
healthful. 

WF-21 GENIUS 

This is the genius of Water Factory 21. It 
makes feasible recapture and reuse through 
as many as two or three additional cycles of 
as much reclaimed sewage as the desalting 
water that it provides. 

DUPLICATE PLANTS 

The significance here is not found in the 
3 MGD of desalted water that the VTE/MSF 
test module will provide, but rather in the 
fact that WF-21 will open the door to ways 
to restore and enhance the environment of 
many areas much larger than Orange County. 
WF-21 could be usefuily duplicated anywhere 
in the Southern Calif. coastal plain, where 
11 million people live. Almost no one living 
in the coastal plain enjoys drinking water 
of recommended quality, unless he can afford 
to have it brought to him in a 5-gal. glass 
jar and fed to him through a private foun- 
tain. The water factories wouldn't all be iden- 
tical. But they would be similar and they 
would enhance environments to which they 
were adapted, just as WF-21 will enhance 
environment of the Orange County Water 
District. 

The whole of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, including most of Arizona, Southern 
Nevada, northern Baja California, as well as 
Southern California, suffers water quality 
problems as severe as those afflicting Orange 
County. Deficiencies of as much as 4,000,000 
acre-ft. of water a yr., as well as lowered 
water quality are foreseen for Central Arl- 
zona unless the waters of the Colorado River 
are augmented by massive desalting projects 
or diversions from other river basins within 
50 yrs. Type I Framework Water and Related 
Land Use studies just completed paint gloomy 
pictures of the future Southwest unless mas- 
sive demonstrations of desalting are made in 
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order to preserve environment of the vast 
region. 

Frequently, Federal and State reviewers 
look at such projects as WF-21 as potential 
contributors to degradation of the existing 
environment. But in this case, a careful im- 
pact study of WF-21 was made and the proj- 
ect was found satisfactory up through the 
highest level of review (WDR, 4 Nov. "71, 1). 
No problem of thermal pollution of the ocean, 
noxious odors, air pollution, or noise abate- 
ment was foreseen that could not practically 
be resolved, and for which solutions were not 
incorporated into the plan, The time has ar- 
rived in the maturity of America when such 
environmental precautions should be taken 
with respect to the construction of every 
project, especially one like WF-21 which will 
be a key element in the environmental en- 
hancement of the region that it will serve. 

CONTINUITY DEMANDED 

In an arid and semiarid land, such as the 
Southwest, in which Orange County is but an 
impacted spot on the map of the whole, popu- 
lation growth and economic development in- 
exorably demand development of the water 
and related land resources. Once started, the 
processes of development must be continuous 
because early solutions become later prob- 
lems in resources use and management in a 
never ending progression as growth proceeds. 

It’s far too early to foresee what Water 
Factory 22 may be, when it is proposed 100 
yrs. from now. But those interested in the 
maintenance of a satisfactory quality of life 
in the Southwest Region may clearly recog- 
nize WF-21 as the next answer required of 
the present generation. 

The threshold of urgency has been reached 
first in the Southwest because of the aridity 
of the region and because of the intense im- 
pact of population growth. But other regions 
will not lag far behind. 

WF-21 may find sites where it will be du- 
plicated on the Merrimack, the Androscoggin, 
and Lake Erie as well as in the Southwest in 
the waning yrs. of this century. 


DELAY ON POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
water pollution control program is in the 
awkward position of having funds avail- 
able, but no authorization to spend them. 

Twice, the Congress has enacted con- 
tinuing resolutions to keep the programs 
operating under supervision of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the sec- 
ond one expiring last October 31. The 
House approved another 3-month exten- 
sion, but the Senate cut it back to a 
monih and then the measure became 
moot as it got lost in the end-of-the-ses- 
sion maze of legislation. 

Today, I have joined my colleague 
from New York (Mr. Kemp) in introduc- 
ing a new continuing resolution which 
would extend the water pollution control 
program authorization to June 30, 1972. 

Of course, what we really need is final 
Congressional action on the main legis- 
lation to continue the program. The con- 
tinuing resolution is only stop-gap. 

But we must have the stop-gap in the 
meanwhile in order to keep the program 
going. We cannot afford to let the mo- 
mentum slide back. 

Already the result of the Federal de- 
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lay on authorization has become ap- 
parent as programs have been deferred 
right and left. New York State has in- 
vested heavily on the assurance of Fed- 
eral reimbursement, but now the hard- 
pressed State has clamped the lid on any 
further prefinancing and programs all 
over the State have been shelved indef- 
initely. 

The Public Works Committee has 
ordered a basic bill reported and has in- 
dicated it expects to be ready for floor 
action within a month. Then, the meas- 
ure goes to the Senate. Final action thus 
is at least 2, maybe 3, months away 

It is essential that there be new in- 
terim action through another continuing 
resolution. The pollution problem is 
great; the need is clear. 


THE MEDICAL SITUATION IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received from a group of medical per- 
sonnel—doctors, nurses, and para- 
medics—who have worked in South Viet- 
nam two most upsetting letters. It would 
appear that in “Vietnamizing” that war- 
torn country, Mr. Nixon is withdrawing 
medical personnel and humanitarian 
programs at a faster rate than combat 
troops and materials. 

The letters also point out that the re- 
duced American casualty rate does not 
mean that the war itself is being reduced. 
All that it means is that more of the 
killing in Indochina is of and by people 
with yellow skin, and that nonwhites are 
being victimized to protect American in- 
terests and the nonelected Thieu govern- 
ment. 

The United States, ‘having laid waste 
much of Indochina, cannot just pack its 
bags and go home. We bear a serious 
responsibility with regard to restoring the 
health and vitality of the peninsula and 
its people. The attached letters point this 
out, and I include them at the conclusion 
of my remarks: 

JANUARY 24, 1972. 
Congresswoman BELLA ABzuG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN AxszuG: The enclosed 
open letter documents the tragic medical 
situation in south Viet-Nam today. It was 
written by doctors, nurses, and paramedical 
personnel from seven countries whose cumu- 
lative experience in south Viet-Nam goes 
back as far as 1967. Several of the doctors are 
working for AMA and USAID sponsored pro- 
grams, and the majority of these twenty-five 
persons speak and understand the Viet- 
namese language—more, probably, than in 
the entire AMA/USAID medical apparatus. 

The letter is based on available USAID/ 
RVN statistics and our feelings of horror at 
the vastly increased suffering of the Viet- 
namese people that is occurring because of 
Mr. Nixon’s “Vietnamization” of the war and 
his arrangement of withdrawal priorities, as 
well as the following premises: 

(1) Recent attempts at power politics, 
without regard for the collective will of the 
object peoples, have proven to be poor poli- 
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tics; witness the alienating effect (probably 
the only effect) of the display of U.S. Naval 
power in the Bay of Bengal, not to mention 
the disastrous efforts to maintain a string of 
unpopular Saigon governments by military 
and police power. Even in its own selfish in- 
terests, the U.S. government would be far 
more successful in the international arena if 
it displayed a sincere and concrete concern 
for the needs and desires of foreign peoples— 
as interpreted by those people themselves. 
Need anyone be reminded that if Americans 
had responded to pleas for aid from a certain 
bearded Asian representing his people in 
1945-46, the U.S. might well have been spared 
a long and ignominious involvement in wars 
that have cost the lives of millions? 

(2) Almost every aggressive act performed 
in Indochina by the Nixon administration, 
even the continuation of war itself, has been 
justified by Nixon as “necessary to protect 
our remaining American troops.” In the eyes 
of millions of Asians, this means that the 
United States government considers Indo- 
chinese people to be expendable—to be sac- 
rificed in “rear guard” actions to protect the 
“more valuable” American lives. If our gov- 
ernment does not regard the Indochinese as 
precious human beings of equal value to our- 
selves, then who shall we Americans turn to 
in Asia when we need friends in the future? 

We ask not only your support in this effort 
to change these Nixon “doctrines,” but also 
for new initiatives in this direction from your 
office. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN G. CHAMPLIN, M.D. 


OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT NIXON AND 
THE AMA 


Dear Sms: We, the undersigned members 
of the international medical community 
working in South Vietnam, vigorously pro- 
test the already bad and now rapidly dete- 
riorating medical situation in South Viet- 
nam. 

We address this letter to the leaders of the 
U.S. government and the American Medical 
Association (AMA) because we feel they bear 
a major responsibility for the intolerable 
health conditions now prevalent in Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and South Vietnam: first, the 
U.S. government because of its devastating 
political and military policies, and secondly, 
the AMA because it has consistently sup- 

U.S. policy in Indochina, and because 
though intimately involved with the Viet. 
namese health care system and familiar with 
its deficiencies, the AMA has failed to make 
more than token efforts to help resolve the 
real problems. The U.S. government and the 
AMA are also ultimately responsible for the 
incredibly inadequate health care program 
of the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). 

Although we urge a rapid and complete 
withdrawal of the American military, we 
beseech the American government and peo- 
ple to remember the Indochinese victims 
still suffering from the U.S. government's 
tragic mistakes. We believe that medical hu- 
manitarian programs should be among the 
last to be withdrawn. 

In addition to the undersigned, many 
other foreign medical personnel in Vietnam 
have concurred with all or most of this let- 
ter, but are under obligation not to engage 
in actions in Vietnam which might be con- 
strued as “political” in nature. They are 
primarily concerned with continuing their 
work, and previous protests from concerned 
foreign civilians in Vietnam have often re- 
sulted in threats or harassment, and in some 
cases expulsion from the country. 

In a society where a citizen can be “legally” 
imprisoned and sentenced to death for 
“spreading rumors” or “weakening the will 
of the army to fight,” it should be obvious 
why we have not invited our Vietnamese 
friends and counterparts to sign this letter. 
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WE ARE OPPOSED TO THE FOLLOWING POLICIES 
AND POLICY RESULTS 


U.S. government support of medical aid 
programs, including voluntary agencies, and 
Province Hospital Assistance Program teams 
is being withdrawn before American pilots, 
warplanes, and bombs. This policy has al- 
ready caused serious shortages in many 
province hospitals that were inadequately 
manned even before withdrawal began. Many 
patients who might have been saved in these 
hospitals a few months ago are now dying. 

The South Vietnamese government (RVN) 
health care system is not effectively filling 
these significant new gaps left by departing 
foreign medical teams. 

The remaining U.S. military hospital fa- 
cilities are being too rapidly closed to Viet- 
namese civilians, even when the capability 
to help still exists in many of these hospitals. 
The number of civilian war casualties ad- 
mitted to U.S. military hospitals in the latter 
part of 1971 is only 1/8 to 1/6 the number ad- 
mitted during the first months of "71. Com- 
pared to 1% years ago the civilian war casu- 
alties admitted to U.S. military hospitals 
have decreased by about 95% while the cas- 
ualty rate itself has only decreased by about 
20%. 

All the above has occurred at a time when 
the Nixon doctrine forces Asians to kill and 
injure more and more Asians. Despite the 
decreased U.S. involvement in ground com- 
bat, and the general lull in South Viet-Nam, 
the number of civilian war casualties admit- 
ted to RVN Ministry of Health hospitals dur- 
ing 1971 continued at approximately the 1967 
(just prior to the large scale Tet Offensive) 
rate of 3,000-4,000 per month. 

The Army of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
(ARVN) continues its policy of hoarding 
physicians despite attempts at joint utiliza- 
tion, while far too few doctors are left for 
the civilian population. 

The RVN Ministry of Health doctors are 
paid so little that the system encourages 
them to neglect indigent patients in province 
hospitals in order to spend more time in pri- 
vate practice. 

Even during war years, a time of greatest 
need, the Saigon government spends only 
about 244% of its national expenditures on 
health, while most developing countries 
spend close to 5%. WHO recommends that 
developing countries spend at least 10% on 
health care. (According to official WHO rec- 
ords, the Colombian and Nigerian govern- 
ments spent 11% and 12% respectively in 
1963-1964. All health expenses in the U.S. 
amounted to 4.7% of national expenditures 
in those years.) 

The percentage of U.S. financial aid to so- 
called “public safety” (which includes polit- 
ical assassination programs like Phoenix) is 
increasing while the percentage of aid to 
medical teams is decreasing. 

The U.S. financing of prison construction 
(including new tiger cages) continues while 
money is withdrawn from medical programs. 

Despite any U.S./RVN statistical claims re- 
garding money spent for health care in 
South Viet-Nam, the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple are not receiving anything close to ade- 
quate medical care. 

These policies reveal a savage disregard 
for the Indochinese people whose lives are 
being damaged and destroyed by the pro- 
longation of this war. Together with the 
continued hostilities they result in the fol- 
lowing additional facts which characterize 
the present health care situation in south- 
ern Viet-Nam: 

(1) The crowded, filthy conditions in 
poorly staffed RVN province hospitals have 
often been a source of comment, but these 
conditions have not changed appreciably in 
the past five years—until recent policies have 
imposed new hardships. 

(2) Preventive medicine programs should 
be given the highest priority, but they are 
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presently haphazard and ineffective. Large 
numbers of Vietnamese children still con- 
tract poliomyelitis and other preventable 
diseases in an era when polio and other vac- 
cines are effective, inexpensive, and readily 
available. 

(3) Illness and death among thousands of 
refugees still occurs because of forced migra- 
tion. 

(4) Inadequate numbers of Vietnamese 
doctors, nurses, and medical technicians are 
being trained. 

(5) There is a severe shortage of spe- 
clalists and specialist facilities in all medi- 
cal fields (e.g. only one mental hospital for 
eighteen million people). 

(6) Showcase hospitals are built in cities 
while many province hospital buildings have 
no electricity, no potable water, and no sani- 
tary toilet facilities, not to mention the lack 
of sufficient beds, hospital supplies, equip- 
ment, and funds for maintenance. 

We are also concerned for the health of 
Political prisoners (eg. Huynh Tan Man— 
a medical student recently arrested without 
warrant and now held incommunicado) and 
POW’s of both sides who must continue to 
endure more months or years of confinement 
because the war is being prolonged. 

In keeping with the humanitarian goals 
implied above, we urge Americans to respond 
to invitations from whatever governments 
emerge after the cessation of hostilities in 
Indochina, to continue medical aid programs 
as long as they are welcome by the recip- 
ients. There will be people injured or dying 
from unexploded bombs, land mines, and 
artillery shells for a long time to come. 
Rehabilitation of all war victims will require 
generations, 

Respectfully, 

John Champlin, M.D.; Heinz Palla, M.D.; 
Norman P. Blair, M.D; Allen J. 
Stuckey, M.D.; Gert Junker, M.D.; 
Hermann Ober, M.D.; and Margaret 
Fast, M.D. 

Yoshihiko Ureshino, M.D.; Sakae Wata- 
nabe, M.D.; Keith Arnold, M.D.; Susan 
Forlenza, M.D; Torao Fujii, M.D.; Ann 
O'Neill, M.D.; and Ernst Tenambergen, 
M.D. 

Edward Allen; Robert Redig; Jane Bar- 
ton; David Paul Barton; and Caroline 
Elliot. 

David Bailey; Michael R. Jones; Roger 
D. Marshall, L.B.I.S.T.; Ernest Brun- 
ner, R.N.; Mistuhiro Hasegawa; and 
Brigitte Wilmer, R.N, 


SALUTE AGRICULTURE PROFESSOR 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in our effort to establish an 
improved relationship has been aided by 
actual and potential agricultural trade. 
The sale of feed grains in 1971 and the 
potential sales of U.S. soybean products 
are good indications of discussions which 
can lead to improved relationships be- 
tween our two nations. 

Another excellent method of improv- 
ing the understanding and relationships 
between our two countries is through an 
exchange of information. 

Prof. D. E. Alexander, geneticist at 
the University of Illinois, has been 
honored for his contribution in this effort 
through his work with Russian graduate 
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students attending our university. Pro- 
fessor Alexander has been named to the 
Russian All-Union Academy of Agricul- 
tural Sciences for his contribution in de- 
veloping corn with higher oil and protein 
content. He visited Russia in 1962 upon 
the invitation of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and spent 10 days as a maize con- 
sultant. 

Election to the academy is the highest 
honor Russians give agricultural scien- 
tists. Professor Alexander is the first 
American to be so honored. 

A spokesman for the Soviet Embassy, 
in making the presentation, called Alex- 
ander’s election to the academy “an 
omen of a very bright future for the im- 
provement of relations between our two 
countries.” I agree and salute Professor 
Alexander for his contribution to im- 
proved relations between the people of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES NOT LIKELY 
TO CURB THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of January 30 carried a 
front-page story indicating that our 
major industries are not likely to curb 
the high unemployment rate in the 
United States. 

While we have gone through three 
budget deficits in a row and a variety 
of economic game plans before the Presi- 
dent’s new economic policy was an- 
nounced last August 15, I submit these 
plans merely attempt to treat the symp- 
toms of inflation rather than the causes. 

Other news accounts report that for- 
eign automobile manufacturers have ab- 
sorbed the added costs of their cars be- 
cause of the dollar devaluation, and they 
will be selling their cars at about the 
same price as before in the United States, 
thus negating any advantage we may 
have in this area. It is expected that 
other foreign manufacturers will do like- 
wise since the United States is still the 
biggest export market for Europe and 
Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, the excellent New York 
Times article follows: 

Bic Inpustrires Nor LIKELY To Cur Down 
JOBLESS RATE 
(By Jerry M. Flint) 

DerrorrT, January 29.—Some of the nation’s 
largest industries, even those especially 
favored by the Nixon Administration’s new 
economic policies, will do little to bring down 
the nation’s unemployment rate this year. 

These industries, including steel, auto- 
mobiles, electronics and textiles, have been 
big job producers in the past and expect 
major gains this year in the things they 
make and sell. But they are not expecting to 
add substantially to employment in the 
months to come. 

Indeed, some may not haye as many work- 
ers in mid-1972 as in mid-1971, and some may 
have fewer workers than only two or three 
years ago. 

There are a variety of reasons for the dim 
job prospects. In some cases productivity is 
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going up, meaning that more jobs will not 
come with added business; in others imports 
are expected to pluck the fruit of an eco- 
nomic pickup, and in still others the present 
production rate can handle increased con- 
sumer buying without new hiring. 

This does not mean there is no hope for 
reducing unemployment in the new year. 
The entire manufacturing segment of the 
economy accounts for only a fifth of the 
nation’s work force. The number of jobs in 
services, wholesale and retail trades, and lo- 
cal governments continues to grow even in 
the recession. 

And, the failure of big industries to add 
significantly to the employment rolls does 
not mean that President Nixon's new eco- 
nomic program is a failure. Some of the ac- 
tions of the last five months may have saved 
the industries from major production cut- 
backs and more layoffs. 

But it does help explain why high unem- 
ployment has persisted as the economy 
swings up and why the jobless rate remains 
burdensome in the old manufacturing cen- 
ters that depend on such industries even as 
the nation prospers. 

The nation’s unemployment rate averaged 
5.9 per cent in all of 1971 and 6.1 per cent in 
the month of December. Economists are pre- 
dicting some decline this year, generally to 
a rate close to 5.5 per cent, higher at the 
beginning of the new year, lower at the end. 

In the steel industry, according to an 
analyst of the United Steel Workers at the 
union’s Pittsburgh headquarters, ‘Even un- 
der the added levels [of steel making expect- 
ed in 1972] you're not going to get above 
depression levels of employment.” 

Last fall the steel industry's job number 
fell to 430,000 hourly and salaried workers 
from 536,000 in the summer—the lowest em- 
ployment level since the Depression days be- 
fore World War II. 

There were special troubles: A strike threat 
meant steel users built up inventory last year 
but there was no strike. The users then 
worked down their hoard rather than buy 
new metal while imports from abroad soared 
far beyond voluntary quota agreements. 


MORE TONS, FEWER WORKERS 


Last year the nation’s steel makers pro- 
duced 120 million tons of the metal. This 
year, an industry analyst in Washington pre- 
dicts, tonnage is expected to climb to 131 
million tons, perhaps more. 

But in 1965 the steel makers used 584,000 
employes to produce 131 million tons; in 1968 
they used 522,000 for that tonnage; in 1970 
they used 531,000 for the same total, and this 
year, the industry analyst predicts, 131 mil- 
lion toms could be produced with 520,000 
employes—not even as many as were at work 
last spring. 

“As volume goes up, output per man hour 
will go up,” he predicts, with the steel mak- 
ers finally cashing in on billions of dollars 
in capital spending over the last decade. 

Even the currency changes, which halved 
the price advantage of imported steel, and 
expected steel imports restrictions, which are 
being negotiated now, will still leave imports 
at high levels, better than 10 per cent of the 
market. 

In December the Administration said the 
currency revaluations could alone add be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000 to the nation’s job 
total. But the figures came from no industry- 
by-industry survey but rather from general 
theories that for every billion-dollar improve- 
ment in the balance of trade—and the cur- 
rency changes would bring that turnaround— 
60,000 to 80,000 are added to the employ- 
ment total. Steel, clothing and furniture were 
among the industries mentioned that could 
gain, 

However, the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
says it sees no evidence that the devaluation 
will create the jobs and Peter G. Petersen, 
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the President’s assistant for international 
affairs, said it might take two years for the 
changes to show up. 

Another disappointment for those hoping 
to whittle down unemployment will be the 
automobile industry. An extra million vehicle 
sales would mean a quarter-million jobs, the 
Administration announced last fall as it 
moved to help the industry. 

The 7 per cent auto excise tax was removed. 
And the '72 new car price increase was rolled 
back to 3 per cent instead of 4 to 5 percent, 
meaning that the 1972 new cars are priced 
under the 1971's. 

Currency changes completely wiped out the 
price advantage of small foreign imports over 
the American made small cars, And it is pos- 
sible that a half-million or even a million 
more American-type cars could be sold in the 
nation this year over 1971. But the return in 
new jobs will be low through much of the 
year. 

“We built 400,000 vehicles over retail de- 
mand in 1971,” said a high-ranking execu- 
tives of the General Motors Corporation. 
That added production was to make up for 
strike loses in 1970. But it means that G.M., 
requires a big sales increase in 1972 just to 
keep production and employment at last 
year’s levels. 

CALLBACKS AND LAYOFFS 

The company is calling back or hiring 3,900 
workers in the first three months of this 
year—and will add 1,400 more by fall to in- 
crease production—but laying off 1,000 others 
because it does less new model styling. 

But the G.M. executive said the year’s em- 
ployment would probably be around the level 
of 1968 for the big automaker, or 425,000 
hourly workers, not much above the 421,000 
at the end of 1971. 

Other carmakers promise no more in the 
job field. Stocks of new cars are high and 
if modest production increases are needed 
they can come from overtime. 

Just as important, the high and steady 
production rate expected this spring is 
counted on, as in steel, to make for produc- 
tivity gains. New plants and equipment, too, 
add to those giants in high production peri- 
ods, Ford’s new foundry at Flat River, Mich., 
is an example; it replaces a 50-year-old plant 
a few miles north and will produce as many 
engine blocks and other castings with 15-to- 
20 per cent fewer workers. 


ROLE OF FOREIGN CARS 


In the consumer electronics fleld, analysts 
predict 3.5-million more television sets, home 
radios and tape recorders and players will be 
sold this year over 1971, but 4-million more 
will be imported from abroad, meaning few- 
er manufacturing jobs. 

Major electronics companies do not ex- 
pect employment gains. The Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in Pittsburgh said it 
started 1971 with 145,000 employes and ended 
this year with 5,000 fewer and is not pre- 
dicting any job gain in 1972. 

The General Electric Corporation, with 
nearly 300,000 United States workers at the 
start of last year, was down 2.5 to 3 per cent 
at the year’s end, and early this month closed 
plants in Buffalo and Cleveland, 


SEES A STABLE JOB LEVEL 


Motorola, which raised its United States 
employment by 7,000 in 1971, said it expected 
the job level to be stable this year. An in- 
dustry committee has complained that 121,- 
000 jobs have been lost in the industry to 
foreign competition in five years. 

The textile industry, too, is looking for 
more sales in 1972. Analysts predict clothing 
sales will go up 8 per cent or so and while 
employment gains may come they will not 
be that large. 

The job force in apparel making dropped 
to 1.3 million last year from 1.4 million in 
1968. 

Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said the textile industry 
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employment had declined by 100,000 workers 
in less than three years, and without recent 
quotas set for imports “this figure could 
have been expected to rise to as high as a 
quarter of a million jobs lost by the end of 
this year.” 

The quotas, however, will not stop the 
import growth, but slow it down. Man-made 
fiber, textile and clothing imports to the 
United States permitted under the agreement 
with Asian nations are still allowed to grow 
by 5 per cent to 7.5 per cent a year, which is 
larger than the recent growth in the United 
States market. 

SHIRT MARKET CAPTURED 

But that is “only one-tenth of the ab- 
normally high growth rates which these 
countries had experienced in our market last 
year,” Mr, Nehmer, said. 

The low labor-cost nations of Asia cap- 
tured the market for low cost men’s and 
boy’s shirts and girl’s sportswear. 

But a bright spot is that industry analysts 
figure new agreements with Japan and other 
nations aimed at slowing the growth of tex- 
tile and clothing imports will at least give 
American companies a bigger share of the 
expected gain in sales this year. 

That is true in the other industries, too, 
which means that the employment prospects 
are better than they would be without an 
economic revival or without the devaluations 
that raised the price of foreign products or 
without agreements limiting imports. 

And the men in these industries also note 
that selling more things—cars or TV sets or 
slabs of steel—creates jobs outside of the 
basic manufacturing industry in the de- 
partment store floors for example, or at 
the repair shops, 

But the thrust of these industries appears 
to be to increase productivity, which can 
mean fewer workers per unit of inflation. 

“The real message is to worry about pro- 
ductivity,” said a General Motors executive. 
“If we can get that kind of job accom- 
plished we'll create opportunities, and the 
employment will take care of itself.” 


CURRENT HOUSING BOOM SEEN 
LIKELY TO FADE SOON 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in this po- 
litical world of Washington, one finds 
two types of people—either those who 
view with alarm or those who point out 
with pride—and also two types of subject 
matter—again that which is viewed with 
alarm or that which is pointed to with 
pride. 

What one rarely finds is an individual 
and a subject matter to which both of 
these activities can be ascribed—yet this 
is precisely which I propose to do today. 
My actions and fears are prompted im- 
mediately by a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal, which I am also inserting 
in the Recorp, and, more generally, by 
my long involvement and sincere con- 
cern for the needs of the people of this 
country for adequate and economical 
housing. 

Those of us who have been following 
the subject are aware that the year of 
1971 was a record year in the number of 
housing units constructed—well in ex- 
cess of 2 million, an often elusive goal set 
by this Congress many years ago. We are 
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also aware that predictions of an equally 
productive 1972 have been quite freely 
offered. I am, however, endéavoring to 
look beyond this year and, in my con- 
sidered opinion, I cannot at this time 
share in the general optimism currently 
in vogue. 

There is no doubt in my mind—and I 
will shortly be addressing this body fur- 
ther on the more general aspects of this 
weakness—that the money market in the 
United States is facing a severe and 
abrupt disruption. The information 
which I am presently compiling indicates 
we will soon see a drastic upswing in the 
demand for money in the open market, 
a demand which cannot but drive up the 
bellwether of the construction industry, 
the interest rate. - 

Many observers of the housing indus- 
try cite the coming of age of the war ba- 
bies as an indication of the health and 
continued well-being of the home indus- 
try. I feel compelled to point out, how- 
ever, that without financing, homes are 
not built, regardless of demand. Also, 
when interest rates climb as the supply 
of money declines, those who control the 
money automatically look to investments 
with higher and more immediate returns 
than can be realized from long-term 
home mortgages. 

It is thus that I point with pride to the 
accomplishments of the housing indus- 
try yet simultaneously view with alarm 
the apparent and severe problems that 
industry is facing in a future all but upon 
us. And it is thus that I call on this Con- 
gress and this Government to reevaluate 
its policies and role in meeting this need 
of our people and to consider possible 
alternatives to these policies, policies 
conceived in the past with now outdated 
inputs. If we are to respond to the de- 
mands for housing in a responsible fash- 
ion, we must explore new vehicles, ve- 
hicles which recognize today’s realities. 

In the area of low income housing, at 
once both the most demanding yet most 
neglected market, entirely new institu- 
tions and relationships may be neces- 
sary. As Chairman Patman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and I 
have both noted, revisions of the existing 
financing appartus may be in order if we 
are to preserve the commitment of the 
industry to this vital need. It has been 
suggested, for example, that the Govern- 
ment ought to insert itself into the fi- 
nancing aspect of housing construction 
in an effort to guarantee a continued 
supply free from market-imposed de- 
pressions. We also should consider the 
development of a more structured and 
formal partnership between the Govern- 
ment and the suppliers of this market as 
another alternative. 

If we respond to this need, if we take 
appropriate and timely action after open 
discussion of the problems and alterna- 
tive solutions, then we may again point 
with pride to our accomplishments. The 
aforementioned article from the Wall 
Street Journal follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 27, 1972] 
CURRENT HovsINnc Boom Is SEEN LIKELY To 
FADE BEFORE END OF THE YEAR 
(By Danforth Austin and James Tanner) 

Hovuston.—The current home-building 


boom is being freshly fueled by the housing 
demands of the post-World War II babies 
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who have come of age. But the hot pace of 
housing construction, a key to reviving the 
economy in this election year, is beginning to 
show signs of overheating and could turn 
sluggish by next fall. 

These conclusions, which aren't really as 
contradictory as they appear, emerge from 
interviews and discussions with a broad sam- 
pling of the 50,000 builders, materials sup- 
pliers and housing analysts attending the 
meeting here of the National Association of 
Home Builders, 

“Sales of housing continues to climb, and 
much of this is in response to young first- 
home buyers—the postwar baby crop,” says 
Michael Sumichrast, chief economist of the 
NAHB. But Mr. Sumichrast adds that the 
current rate of housing starts Is about as 
high as it will go and that a leveling-off 
could come as early as the second half of this 
year. 

Echoing Mr. Sumichrast, many housing ex- 
perts here agree that a plentiful supply of 
mortgage money combined with housing 
needs as yet unfulfilled are providing the 
momentum to carry the home-building in- 
dustry in 1972 to its second straight year of 
two million new dwellings. But despite this 
heady possibility, many of the builders say 
their bullishness extends only until No- 
vember. 

POSTELECTION POSSIBILITIES 


November, of course, is election month; 
and after the elections, the builders say, 
there is the possibility that home building 
may be ignored by the administration in 
power or may become a victim of further ef- 
forts to curb inflation. “The building in- 
dustry is always the casualty when the gov- 
ernment needs a tool to manage the econ- 
omy,” asserts G, E. Harrington, a San An- 
tonio builder. 

Housing, indeed, has historically moved 
in cycles counter to the economy. The in- 
dustry has often helped pull the country out 
of a recession. Then, however, as the econ- 
omy has gained steam, people have spent 
more and saved less. A tight-money situation 
has then ensued, and housing has suffered as 
its financing was siphoned off by corporate 
and government borrowing. 

Despite government assurance to the con- 
trary, some housing analysts here are saying 
current federal budget deficits will lead to 
increased government borrowing at rates 
sufficiently competitive to attract funds away 
from residential-construction lending agen- 
cies. The NAHB's Mr. Sumichrast anticipates 
that, as the nation’s economic activity in- 
creases, pressure on mortgage funds will be 
evident by the second half of this year. 
“Housing will be subject to the same old 
pressures of monetary and fiscal policies as 
in the past,” he says. 


FLUSH WITH CASH 


For the moment, however, the thrift in- 
stitutions that make mortgage loans are 
flush with cash, and interest rates have 
dropped as low as 7%. Purchases of new 
houses have therefore become possible for 
families who couldn’t afford to buy at the 
previously higher rates. For example, studies 
by the Larwin Group, a home-building sub- 
sidiary of CNA Financial Corp., show that 
in 1970, when mortgage interest rates were 
near 9%, less than 22% of the families in 
metropolitan Los Angeles could afford the 
payments on a house that cost $32,000; but 
in 1971, after interest rates had declined, 
nearly 32% of the families could afford to 
buy the house—even though its price had 
climbed to $33,300. 

While it’s expected that mortgage lend- 
ers will lower their interest rates still further 
in the near future, many lenders neverthe- 
less say rates will probably start rising again 
by next fall. For example, Lloyd Bissell, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of real estate 
loans for First National Bank of Oregon in 
Portland, says, “We look for another quar- 
ter-point drop in our prime lending rate for 
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mortgage loans soon, but we don’t anticipate 
that the resulting 744% rate will last any 
longer than October.” 

Adding to builder worries is a threat from 
key administration officials to trim the gov- 
ernment subsidies that help low-income 
families to buy and rent homes. While the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment could approve as many as 550,000 
dwellings for subsidies this year, HUD Sec- 
retary George Romney nevertheless earlier 
this week told the home builders here that 
his department will hold authorized sub- 
sidized units to as low as 350,000 unless 
weaknesses in the programs, such as graft, 
corruption and kickbacks, are corrected. 

Depending on HUD's decision, Mr. Romney 
went on, housing starts this year could range 
between 2.1 million and 2.3 million. (It was 
Secretary Romney who, despite skepticism 
on the part of many builders, accurately pre- 
dicted a year ago that 1971 housing starts 
would reach the level of two million, about 
one-quarter of which were subsidized.) 


OMINOUS SIGN 


Beyond the possible subsidy cutoff, the in- 
dustry has become increasingly concerned 
with signs of overbuilding—primarily in 
rental apartments—in several regions. 
“There are perceptible changes in the multi- 
family sector (of housing) that one should 
read very carefully,” says Michael Tenzer, 
senior vice president of the Larwin Group. 
Mr. Tenzer and other housing producers say 
areas overbuilt with rental apartments cur- 
rently include Dallas, Houston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago and parts of California 
and Florida. 

“Evidence of market weakness has become 
quite apparent in the recent rising level of 
vacancies,” says Saul B. Klaman, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. “There 
could well be a downturn in multifamily 
which could 


construction after midyear, 
carry total starts below the two-million 
level.” 

Richard W. O'Neill, a New York housing 
consultant, says he foresees a decline this 
year of 20% from last year’s starts in rental 


apartments. “I’m inclined to be bearish,” 
Mr. O'Neill says. “By my estimates, we've got 
200,000 new ‘empties’ as a consequence of 
two million starts this year.” 

Other housing analysts say any decline in 
apartment starts will be more than offset by 
the expected rising sales of houses, However, 
the surge in housing construction that began 
more than a year ago has had an important 
adverse side effect for the industry by creat- 
ing severe shortages of construction crafts- 
men in some areas (despite published reports 
of an 11% unemployment rate in the in- 
dustry as a whole). 

“We are paying bricklayers 86 to $6.50 an 
hour, up $1 within the past year—when we 
can get them,” says L. A. Westenskow, an 
Ogden, Utah, builder. “Because we can’t get 
skilled help, we are behind six months on 
the construction of the condominiums we 
have already sold.” 

While all these difficulties may ultimately 
take their toll, most of the builders inter- 
viewed here still say they expect to construct 
more homes this year than in 1971. Los 
Angeles-based Kaufman & Broad Inc., one of 
the biggest national housing producers, says 
it anticipates its starts this year will be 
30% above last year’s 8,200 units. As a result, 
Says Eugene S, Rosenfeld, president, Kauf- 
man & Broad’s revenues this year should 
rise by 25% or more from last year’s $226 
million. 

“The atmosphere is right for our business 
this year,” says Mr. Rosenfeld. The “atmos- 
phere” has also encouraged new entrants in 
the field of home building. For example, 
Charles R. Brown, who sold office buildings 
in Atlanta last year, has now turned to 
building houses. With his partner, a former 
aerospace engineer, Mr. Brown plans to con- 
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struct up to 100 houses before the end of 
this year. 

While the future of the industry is un- 
certain, this very uncertainty has encour- 
aged some home builders new to the field. 
One such builder is Milio Brunetti, who until 
two years ago was a cotton farmer but is now 
building houses on his farm, “Since money 
got loose, people are doing without other 
things so that they can get a house—they're 
scared interest rates are going back up,” Mr. 
Brunetti says. 


PLEADS FOR SENSIBLE REGIONAL 
BOUNDARIES 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a perceptive and challenging article writ- 
ten by Mr. Joseph A. Califano, Jr., of 
the Washington law firm of Williams, 
Connolly & Califano. Mr. Califano, who 
was President Johnson’s Special Assist- 
ant for Domestic Affairs, published this 
article in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 30, 1972. 

Mr. Califano’s very cogent presenta- 
tion of the irrelevance of municipal and 
county boundaries and his eloquent plea 
for the establishment of sensible regional 
boundaries should be read by everyone 
who is involved in seeking a resolution 
of our urgent national problems. 

The article follows: 


How SHOULD WE CHANGE CENTRAL AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS? 


(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 


The Founding Fathers designed our fed- 
eral system as a deliberate balance between 
the original 13 states and the federal govern- 
ment. They wisely recognized the need to 
counterpoint local power against the central 
government to help preserve the individual 
liberty essential for human development and 
provide the foundation for an enduring 
democratic political system. The states were 
left to work out their own relationships with 
the local communities within their bound- 
aries. 

The notions of decentralization and the 
distribution of government power remain 
practical imperatives to limit the power of 
the central government and thus provide a 
political structure that will permit the en- 
hancement of our democratic values. But 
our experience over the past decade makes 
it increasingly doubtful whether we need 
50 states with their existing boundaries to 
achieve this balance; and the empirical evi- 
dence of domestic programs frustrated by 
fragmentation establishes beyond reasonable 
doubt that our nation and its people would 
be far better off with more rational local 
jurisdictions than the haphazard menagerie 
of some 25,000 cities and counties that 
stifle social and environmental progress. 

In the formative years of our republic, 
states and cities were regarded somewhat 
like shells to embryonic chicks; they pro- 
vided essential protection for early develop- 
ment. Today, the natural, technological and 
social forces at loose in our troubled society 
have left those shells shattered on the 
ground. Too much of the work of our na- 
tional, state and local political leaders today 
resemble quixotic efforts to piece the shells 
together. 

Congested populations now make many 
cities larger than many states. Some cor- 
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porations have greater capital investments 
and spend more than most state and city 
governments. The federal government col- 
lects and spends about two-thirds of the 
funds devoted to the public sector of the 
economy and is the major source of financial 
support in local communities across this 
country for programs ranging from birth 
control to flood control. 

Our problems with nature have been com- 
plicated enormously by technological ad- 
vances and human congestion. They can no 
longer be controlled within the confines of 
political boundaries drawn by Pilgrims and 
frontiersmen and gerrymandered by local 
political battles of succeeding generations 
without regard to the clashes between nature 
and modern technology. 

A century ago, it made no difference that 
rivers ran through the politically inspired 
boundaries of several states. Today we know 
that we cannot clean pollution from part of 
a river any more than we can purge leukemia 
from part of a bloodstream. 

Air moves in airsheds, a fact not known or 
considered over most of the past 200 years 
of political and bureaucratic maneuvering 
by mayors and governors to establish state 
and local jurisdictional lines. Today, we rec- 
ognize that it is no more possible to clean 
the air in Chicago without cleaning the alir- 
sheds and currents in the surrounding sub- 
urbs and Gary, Indiana, than it is possible to 
clear cigarette smoke only from the driver's 
seat of an automobile. 

The boundary lines of the 50 states and 
the 25,000 cities and counties are simply not 
drawn to accommodate present day environ- 
mental problems. To the extent they in- 
spire and encourage parochial loyalty, more 
often than not they complicate and impede 
the solution of these problems. 

Modern technology, with its corporate 
corollary of capital concentration, is a sig- 
nificant element of the case against the 
present federal structure in America. The 
automobile, the bus and the airplane have 
added a dimension in mobility and human 
congestion never conceived by the Founding 
Fathers. 

Mass transportation problems cannot be 
effectively eased by the center city alone, 
for most of the traffic comes from suburban 
areas. If that city center is Manhattan, 
then solution of the mass transit problem 
and traffic congestion involves lower Con- 
necticut and portions of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. As the congestion spreads into 
suburban areas, metropolitan transit au- 
thorities have begun to form across our na- 
tion and erode, at least for this limited pur- 
pose, the relevance of state and local 
jurisdictional lines. 

Communication, production and computer 
technology has precipitated unprecedented 
concentrations of capital in a relatively 
small number of national corporations. Not 
only consumer advocates, but most thought- 
ful academicians and commentators on cor- 
porate America recognize that few states, if 
any, are equipped to protect the public in- 
terest vis a vis such large concentrations of 
corporate power. It is more than the fact 
that General Motors has a gross product and 
gross income that far exceeds the gross 
product and tax income of individual states. 
Today, virtually all companies on the For- 
tune 500 list have far more resources, power 
and single-mindedness of profit-oriented 
constituency than the State of Delaware, 
where most of them are incorporated. The 
formal recognition of this fact through a 
federal incorporation law displacing our cur- 
rent system of state incorporation is long 
overdue. 

The profusion of consumer protection ac- 
tivity by the federal government constitutes 
recognition of the irrelevance of state and 
local boundaries in the manufacture, distri- 
bution and consumption of most American 
products, which today are produced and dis- 
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tributed nationally, and advertised on net- 
work television. Indeed, to corporate man- 
agers themselves state and local lines have 
become unnecessary irritants except to the 
extent that they provide the safe harbor of 
tax benefits when new plants are located 
within their boundaries. To network tele- 
vision, such boundary lines have never 
been—and are likely never to be—of any 
relevance. 

Our economic and social planners are in- 
creasingly aware of the inhibitions state and 
local boundaries impose on economic de- 
velopment and social progress. The trend 
is for the federal government to set up re- 
gional bodies, like the Appalachia and New 
England Commissions, which recognize the 
environmental and population changes that 
have taken place during the past 50 years 
and attempt to accommodate those changes 
to the natural characteristics of different re- 
gions, Thus, the development program for 
Appalachia involves all of some states and 
portions of others. 

The increasing lack of financial resources 
in the public sector has already begun to put 
pressure on states and cities to regionalize 
some of the public services and programs 
once considered sacredly local. The Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, as originally conceived 
and proposed, contemplated the establish- 
ment of regional training centers for state 
and local police forces, The fire safety legis- 
lation proposed in 1967 was designed in part 
to make uniform, on a regional or national 
basis, fire-fighting training and equipment. 

As the courts have placed state property 
taxes in constitutional jeopardy, a Republi- 
can President has indicated that he will pro- 
pose a national system of taxation to finance 
local public school systems. Interestingly, 
the most discussed technique is a value added 
tax, to be placed on each element of incre- 
mental value in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods, a tax which renders irrelevant 
the states and localities in which goods are 
produced and distributed. 

Similarly to Revenue Sharing, the federal 

government will collect the money and dis- 
burse it through the states, cities, counties 
and school districts. As with Revenue Shar- 
ing, a key question in my mind is whether 
these funds should be allocated through the 
jigsaw puzzle of state and local jurisdictions 
that now exist or through some independent- 
ly drawn regional apparatus that disregards 
state and local boundaries in the interest 
of giving the taxpayer something that ap- 
proaches a dollar of value for a dollar of tax 
paid. 
The federal judiciary has not limited its in- 
volvement in the relevance of state and local 
boundaries to the property tax area. Judge 
Merhige’s recent Richmond school decision 
reflects a constitutionally mandated recog- 
nition of the irrelevance of municipal and 
county boundaries to the achievement of 
school desegregation in Virginia. That deci- 
sion is a symbolically significant piece of 
evidence in the increasingly convincing case 
that the forces and events of the 1960s and 
the 1970s have presented to establish the 
artificiality of state and local boundaries 
in America. 

At least one federal district court will 
ignore city and county jurisdictional lines 
within a state where they impede social and 
constitutional equality. But the imperatives 
of racial integration and the recognition of 
equal opportunity imbedded in our Constitu- 
tion cannot be contained within the bound- 
aries of a single state. To achieve equality of 
educational opportunity and school desegre- 
gation in the metropolitan areas of Wash- 
ington, D.C., or New York City requires that 
school systems be recast in parts in neighbor- 
ing Virginia and Maryland, or Connecticut, 
New Jersey and perhaps even Pennsylvania. 

Moreover, school desegregation is only one 
battlefield in the fight for social justice that 
presses all three branches of the federal gov- 
ernment to pierce the state and local veil. 
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The plight of thousands of blacks and poor 
whites in Harlem, Detroit and Chicago did 
not begin in those cities, any more than it 
is likely to end there. It began in large meas- 
ure in the rural poverty of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and in the hills and 
mountains of Appalachia. Social justice for 
these disadvantaged Americans requires com- 
mitment and action on a scale that has 
nothing to do with the lines on maps that 
define the geographic limits of Northern 
cities and Southern states. 

During the past ten years, legislators and 
political leaders have acted in gingerly, piece- 
meal fashion to circumvent state and local 
boundaries: in establishing regional com- 
missions for economic development; in the 
clean river and clean air legislation of the 
Johnson administration; in the educational 
parks to provide specialty secondary educa- 
tion for metropolitan areas regardless of state 
and city lines; and in the forthcoming Nixon 
program to finance public school education. 

It may now be time for our scholars and 
foundations—to say nothing of our national 
Congress and Executive—to confront sys- 
tematically and head on the issue of how 
the country should be organized to preserve 
the balance between central and local gov- 
ernment, and at the same time encourage 
the establishment of sensible regional and 
local boundaries that will facilitate, rather 
than impede, the resolution of urgent na- 
tional problems and the achievement of 
worthy political and social goals. 

In Thomas More's Utopia there are 54 per- 
fect, identical and permanent city-state, “all 
spacious and magnificent, identical in lan- 
guage, traditions, customs and laws.” The 
city-states in More’s Utopia have passed be- 
yond progress and beyond change, because 
they have achieved perfection. There the city 
of man has very nearly become the city of 
God. 

Our cities and states will never achieve 
perfection. For them, significant improve- 
ment remains an elusive goal and each 
change that brings them closer to improve- 
ment carries problems ever more difficult and 
challenging. The least we can ask of our 
political leaders is to recognize that this na- 
tion is not made up of 25,000 and 50 per- 
fect and static Utopian city-states and to 
begin to look at the question of when and 
how to change them. 


A KENTUCKY TAXPAYER DEMANDS 
INFORMATION ABOUT WELFARE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of welfare reform remains one of the 
major subjects of legislation still pend- 
ing before the 92d Congress. Although 
the House has taken action and sent a 
bill to the Senate, our deliberations in 
this important area are far from com- 
plete. 

Accordingly, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following re- 
search report compiled by the Human 
Resources Committee of the League of 
Women Voters of Kentucky. 

These interested citizens and taxpay- 
ers, many of them residents of my dis- 
trict, took it upon themselves to look 
behind the standard rhetorical questions 
we hear asked so often about welfare 
recipients. They decided to try to seek 
out some factual answers rather than 
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accept the answers implied by the ques- 
tioners. 

For much of their information, they 
turned to the Kentucky Department of 
Economic Security and Mr. Merrit S. 
Deitz, who was then the department’s 
commissioner. 

The answers they received are quite 
revealing. Since many of the questions 
are ones that frequently are asked here 
in Congress, I include the following re- 
port in the RECORD: 


A KENTUCKY TAXPAYER DEMANDS 
INFORMATION ABOUT WELFARE 


“... the people who are forced to pay for 
these handouts have some questions we want 
answered. We want an accounting of how 
many of these children are legitimate, how 
many illegitimate, how many were born so 
the parents could get a welfare bonus of more 
tax money. 

“How many of these parents spend most 
of their time and money in some beer joint; 
how many are disabled and receive little or 
no help because of the criminals, deadbeats 
and social misfits who are on welfare,” 1 


HOW MANY OF THESE CHILDREN ARE 
LEGITIMATE? 

Accurate statistics on the sexual behavior 
of any group of people are difficult to obtain, 
but recent studies indicate that the percent- 
age of children conceived out of wedlock is 
much the same in the population at large as 
it is among recipients of Aid to Families of 
Dependent Children. The national figures on 
AFDC children show that about one third are 
illegitimate. Kentucky estimates that 25,500 ? 
of the 100,919: AFDC children in the state 
are illegitimate, or about one in four. 

But a year ago the Boston Sunday Globe 
reported that “one third of all first-born 
American children, born between 1964 and 
1966, were conceived out of wedlock.”* At 
higher social levels such situations are more 
frequently concealed by shotgun marriages, 
abortions, and adoptions, leaving us with the 
impression that the poor have many more 
illegitimate children than those who are well- 
off, 

In any case children born out of wedlock 
cannot in justice be held responsible for the 
behavior of their parents. If as a society we 
wish to penalize such parents for illegitimate 
behavior we must find some means that does 
not starve or degrade their children. 


HOW MANY OF THESE CHILDREN WERE BORN SO 
THE PARENT COULD GET A WELFARE BONUS 
OF MORE TAX MONEY? 


Families on welfare in Kentucky have an 
average of 2.5 children.’ The average pay- 
ment to an AFDC family is $30.36 per person 
monthly * (the maximum amount for a four- 
person family is $1877), or seventy-three 
percent of the amount our state calculates 
is needed for minimum health standards. No 
one can feed, clothe, and house a growing 
child on less than seven dollars per week 
and get a “bonus” out of it. Welfare recipi- 
ents know this. 

Kentucky denies aid to families with two 
able-bodied parents in residence unless the 
father is in a work training program. If he 
is unable to find work after his training is 
finished he can get support for his children 
only by deserting them. It is not likely that 
deserted mothers plan to have more chil- 
dren, especially since the amount of money 
allotted per person generally decreases as 
the size of the family increases. 

Persons on welfare, including the blind, 
aged, and disabled, comprise four percent of 
the total population of Kentucky,’ and re- 
ceive about seven percent of the state’s Gen- 
eral Fund.” Surely this is not a dispropor- 
tionate amount for the government to spend 
on Kentuckians who need the basic necessi- 
ties of life, especially when the great ma- 
jority of them are over sixty-five or under 
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eighteen, (In the state of Massachusetts, 
twenty-five percent of the budget goes into 
public assistance; in contrast, less than two 
percent of the Federal budget is accounted 
for by welfare payments.) 

Children who are not adequately fed or 
cared for often are impaired mentally, phy- 
sically, or emotionally. If we do not see to 
their well-being at an early age it is likely 
that we will be maintaining them at great 
expense in one of our state institutions. 


HOW MANY OF THESE WELFARE PARENTS SPEND 
MOST OF THEIR TIME AND MONEY IN SOME 
BEER JOINT? 


In May 1971, 40,996 adults in Kentucky 
were members of AFDC families. The Depart- 
ment of Economic Security considers about 
eighty percent of these persons unable to 
work, usually because they are ill, disabled, 
or parents of small children.” Research on 
Kentucky’s AFDC parents in 1967 showed 
that of the persons studied only 2.3 percent 
of the mothers and 3 percent of the fathers 
were known to “use alcoholic beverages ex- 
cessively.” 2 

Seven and a half percent of AFDC parents 
are already doing some kind of work. Any- 
where from three to five thousand more 
might be hired if jobs they can handle were 
available.” 

But jobs are not available. In February 
1971, 6.4% of Kentucky’s work force (75,300) 
was unemployed. The number of high school 
dropouts looking for work comes to about 
twice the number of AFDC recipients who 
could be employed. In addition we have 114,- 
000 workers who are below the poverty line 
although they have full-time jobs.* Under 
these circumstances the six thousand “‘poten- 
tially employable” adults receiving assistance 
face stiff competition. 


HOW MANY ARE DISABLED AND RECEIVE LITTLE 
OR NO HELP BECAUSE OF THE CRIMINALS, 
DEADBEATS, AND SOCIAL MISFITS WHO ARE ON 
WELFARE? 


Kentucky spends nine million dollars more 
on the aged, blind and disabled than on 
AFDC. The totally and permanently disabled 


receive 100% of their estimated need; the 
average monthly payment is $78.82 How- 
ever, a man who loses his leg in a mining 
accident is not eligible because he can be 
trained to do some other job with his hands 
if he can find an employer willing to train 
and hire a handicapped man. If he is a vet- 
eran, he can get a pension eyen though his 
disability has no connection whatsoever with 
his military service. Otherwise he must de- 
pend on relatives or charitable organizations. 

A criminal racket of almost any descrip- 
tion pays better than a welfare check. HEW 
studies on the subject suggest that welfare 
recipients seldom give false information 
about their circumstances to the govern- 
ment: 

In 1969, about .3% (3 cases in 1000) of all 
individuals and families in Aid to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled and Dependent Children pro- 
grams were considered by state agencies to 
be suspected of fraud. 

This extremely low incidence of suspected 
fraud may be contrasted with Internal Rev- 
enue frauds which have been estimated to 
run between three and thirty-four percent.% 

It is possible to consider that all welfare 
recipients are misfits but the obvious fact 
that they have not been successful in our 
economic structure may often be as much a 
failure of our society as of their ability to 
cope with it. The most optimistic thinkers 
do not seriously expect that the human race 
will ever be without members who are seri- 
ously flawed by low intelligence, criminal 
tendencies, inadequate training, or other 
disabilities. No doubt Hitler would solve the 
problem by liquidating them. Kentuckians 
would be horrified if social workers decided 
that a small number of welfare recipients 
were simply deadbeats or social misfits and 
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should be executed. Is it better to insist that 
they beg, steal, or die of exposure and 
hunger? 
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ZERO DISCHARGE: NATIONAL GOAL 
OR NATIONAL CALAMITY? 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able John T. Connor, U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce in 1965 to 1967, delivered a 
dynamic and challenging address on 
January 6 to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
luncheon. 

Secretary Connor very ably and force- 
fully pointed out the danger in the 
Muskie water pollution bill which passed 
the Senate by a vote of 86 to 0. Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, testi- 
fied before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee that the Muskie bill could well 
cost the American people two to three 
trillion dollars. The House will soon con- 
sider a water pollution bill reported from 
my Committee on Public Works where 
we have worked long and hard to write 
legislation the American people can live 
with. Before the Congress again con- 
siders this legislation, I commend to my 
colleagues a careful and serious study of 
the following outstanding address of 
Secretary Connor: 

ZERO DiscHagGE: NATIONAL GOAL OR NATIONAL 
CALAMITY? 
(By Secretary John T. Connor) 

I’m happy to be here to take part in your 
first meeting of the New Year. In view of the 
season, I wish I had an optimistic, upbeat 
message for you, but I don’t. My mixed feel- 
ings about the water pollution control leg- 
islation now entering the final stages of Con- 
gressional consideration are well expressed 
in the title of my talk—“Zero Discharge: Na- 
tional Goal or National Calamity?” 

My concern is not just for my own com- 
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pany or even just for the chemical indus- 
try. I am concerned that, if the legislation. 
emerges in the form of the Muskie Bill which 
passed the Senate by a vote of 86 to zero, con- 
siderable damage will be done to American 
industry, to our entire economy, to Federal, 
State and local government credibility, and 
to all taxpayers. In my view that damage 
will far outweigh the beneficial effects on 
our waterways. 

Let me start by saying again what most 
industrial leaders have been trying to make 
clear. Most of us in industry, and particularly 
those of us in the chemical industry, not only 
accept but actively support the goal of a 
clean, healthy environment. The chemical in- 
dustry alone has spent well over a billion dol- 
lars on pollution controls and is currently 
spending at a rate of more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars a year to improve the en- 
vironment. In support of a constructive pro- 
gram for the whole environment, I whole- 
heartedly agree with the general objective of 
upgrading U.S. waters to a quality which will 
sustain a well-rounded aquatic life and allow 
full use for recreational purposes, as well as 
the efficient utilization of our water resources 
in a country with a growing population and 
an ever-increasing gross national product. 

And I fully support a national program 
that has a goal of attaining those objectives 
by a reasonable date—say 1980—and to help 
reach that goal I support the establishment 
of necessary effluent limitations by the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. I am willing 
to give this support even though the attempt 
to attain that objective will be extremely 
costly. It could very well have far-reaching 
consequences on our economic, social and po- 
litical lives in terms of job dislocations, the 
cost of financing large capital expenditures, 
operating and maintenance expenses, com- 
munity dislocations, foreign trade imbalances 
and a reordering of national priorities. 

But I strongly oppose “flying blind” in such 
a serious undertaking by setting up a goal of 
zero discharge of all pollutants into all our 
waterways by 1981 or 1985, And that’s exactly 
what the Muskie Bill (S. 2770) would have us 
do, That bill requires us to set our course in 
1972 towards that zero discharge goal and re- 
quires the Federal and state admjnistrators 
to continue to drive all of us forward towards 
that goal as quickly as possible. True—the 
bill does provide for the development of an 
inventory of information and data that con- 
ceivably could lead to a “mid-course correc- 
tion” if the Congress decides to pass an 
amendatory law in 1976, or later, but as the 
bill now stands, all of us, and particularly the 
governmental administrators, have to proceed 
towards the zero discharge goal. The fatal 
error in that approach is that none of us, and 
particularly not the members of the American 
public who must pay the cost, have the fog- 
giest notion of what that cost will be in terms , 
of human and financial resources. 

Somewhat more preferable is the approach 
which seems to have been taken by the House 
Committee on Public Works in the legisla- 
tion that it approved before Christmas and 
will report to the full House early this year. 
The House bill (H.R. 11896) will require the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering, acting 
through the National Research Council, to 
submit to the Congress, not later than two 
years after enactment of the law, a full and 
complete investigation and study of all 
aspects of the total social, technical and 
economic effects of achieving, or not achiev- 
ing, the effluent limitations and goals. Also, 
the Secretary of Commerce (poor man!) is 
ordered to investigate and report back within 
six months on the cost impact as related to 
the competitive position of U.S. manufac- 
turers vis-a-vis foreign producers. Of the 
greatest possible significance is the fact that 
no actions are required beyond the 1976 dead- 
line unless and until the Congress takes fur- 
ther action. Even the House formula imposes 
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great uncertainties on corporate and govern- 
mental planning, and may require the incur- 
ring of significant costs for projects that have 
to be redone later as requirements and ob- 
jectives are changed. But at least it would 
require the Congress to act after—not be- 
fore—it had assembled the facts and realistic 
projections and estimates of total costs re- 
quired to fix ultimate goals. The Senate Com- 
mittee itself, in its reports on the Muskie 
Bill, recognizes that “no one is under any 
illusion that the $12 billion investment (au- 
thorized for) municipal waste treatment 
plants will implement existing water quality 
standards in many areas of the Nation, much 
less meet the goals of this Act.” 

One thing should be understood by every- 
one who joins in this environmental debate. 
Whatever the costs of our pollution control 
programs, and they will be in the hundreds 
of billions of dollars, they will be borne 
eventually by the general public, the con- 
sumers and taxpayers of America. This ap- 
plies specifically to programs that will be 
mandated under the Muskie Bill. Quite clear- 
ly in view of other demands for funds and 
their weakened financial conditions, the 
Federal, State and local governments will 
have to impose drastically higher taxes, and 
float bond issues, to pay their shares of the 
costs. There is no way that the huge sums 
can be absorbed by industry; if industry is 
to survive at all, and of course it must if our 
system of competitive economic enterprise 
is to endure, these expenditures will have to 
be passed on indirectly to the consumer in 
the prices industry gets for its products. Also, 
additional taxes will be necessary because of 
important reductions in tax revenues paid 
to the governments from industry profits, 
since undoubtedly industry profits will be 
affected adversely by added non-productive 
costs that cannot be absorbed in price in- 
creases. As we realize all too well, about one 
half of all corporate profits go to the federal 
government in taxes, and taxes on business 
make up a very substantial percentage of the 
revenues of all governments. 

The people, then, must be given the chance 
to know and understand what kind of en- 
vironmental program is being legislated into 
existence by the Muskie Bill. They should 
know its ultimate cost to them, and its other 
economic consequences and benefits, so they, 
acting through their legislative representa- 
tives, can make a sensible cost-benefit judg- 
ment. Unfortunately, the truth is that right 
now neither the public nor the Congress is 
well informed on these consequences of the 
Muskie Bill. The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, it is true, debated the proposals over 
a period of months, but the most critical 
decisions were made at the last minute and 
without public hearings. In particular, the 
change in the enforcement mechanism of the 
Federal program from water quality stand- 
ards to effluent limits was adopted at the 
last minute without public hearings. The 
same thing is true of these important goals 
and objectives: 

(1) In Phase I, to be implemented by 1976, 
all industrial pollution sources must apply 
the “best practicable technology,” and com- 
munities will be required to have secondary 
sewage treatment construction programs by 
June 30, 1974. 

(2) In Phase II, to be implemented by 
1981, communities and industries will be re- 
quired to apply, where the goal of no-dis- 
charge cannot be attained, the “best available 
technology.” 

And (3) the policy is stated that the dis- 
charge of all “pollutants” should be elimi- 
nated by 1985 and that the natural chemical, 
physical, and biological integrity of the na- 
tion’s waters be restored. 

How can we refuse to sympathize with the 
business people and the governors of our 
states and mayors of our municipalities who 
have nightmares about being required to 
build or alter a plant in 1974 using the “best 
practicable” technology and then being re- 
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quired in 1979 to alter it, or build a new 
plant at a different location, using the then 
“best available” technology, as defined by the 
government administrative people? 

After the Muskie Bill emerged from Com- 
mittee, its 190 pages of complex material 
were approved by the Senate by a vote of 86 
to zero only five days after the Committee re- 
ported it on October 28, 1971. It’s fair to say 
that the Senate acted hurriedly and there 
was no real consideration and debate. The 
bill then was sent to the House and ap- 
parently would have shot right through 
Committee action and final House vote had it 
not been for efforts of the Administration 
and some slowly awakening industry repre- 
sentatives who cried out in outrage for at 
least some kind of hearing. And that’s exactly 
what was given—some kind of hearing. It 
lasted just four days. Exactly one day was al- 
located to industry witnesses. 

I urge all of you here today—with all the 
force and persuasive power at my command— 
to study the Senate bill, and the House bill 
when it becomes available. For those who 
don’t have the time to read the full bill and 
the Senate report, a summary of the main 
provisions affecting industry is available to 
you here today. I urge you to estimate the 
effects of this legislation on your business, 
the businesses of your customers and your 
suppliers, on your communities, on the em- 
ployment situation, and on costs and neces- 
sary tax increases, and to give this the con- 
centrated attention that you rarely give to 
any legislative proposal. And then, if you are 
as concerned about its probable consequences 
on your businesses as I am on the business 
of Allied Chemical, and on the chemical in- 
dustry generally, get in touch with your Con- 
gressmen and your Senators and tell them 
so—in plain, unvarnished English, 

I think we in industry must also do all we 
can—through our plant executives and their 
contracts with community leaders—to carry 
this story directly to the people, so that they 
will discover that this kind of environmental 
measure is not in their interest, either. 

The Muskie Bill simply promises too much. 
It raises hopes on which it can't possibly 
deliver. The bill sets forth the goal of no 
discharges of any pollutants into any body 
of water in this country by 1985, and for 
technological reasons, this just can't be done. 
The Muskie Committee report quotes an Ad- 
ministration estimate that a 95 to 99 percent 
reduction in pollutants would require a capi- 
tal expenditure of more than $35 billion in 
the next 10 years and operating and mainte- 
nance costs of more than $83 billion over a 
20 to 25-year period. The Committee ac- 
knowledges that these figures may be con- 
servative, and it notes that the Administra- 
tion estimates the capital cost of achieving 
100 percent pollution control at more than 
$94 billion, which undoubtedly also is too 
low an estimate. The chemical industry has 
provided the House Committee with a re- 
sponsible estimate of costs for chemical com- 
panies alone. The estimate is $25 billion in 
capital expeditures by 1985, plus an addi- 
tional $10 billion a year to operate these non- 
productive facilities, Just multiply those fig- 
ures by the costs that will be incurred by the 
metals industries, the pulp and paper indus- 
tries, the utilities, the oil, coal and other 
energy businesses, and by all the other indus- 
tries that now contribute to the nation’s 
pollution problem. Then add the enormous 
price of trying to achieve zero discharge in 
all our municipal sewage treatment plants 
and other public facilities. Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, testifying last month before 
the House Committee on Public Works, esti- 
mated the cost of zero discharge in New York 
State alone at $230 billion and between two 
and three trillion dollars for the entire 
country. 

Of course, no one can state now with any 
precision what the total costs will amount 
to, but undoubtedly they will be high, very 
high. And because they will, it is vitally 
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important that we set a different kind of goal 
for ourselves—not zero discharge. It is im- 
portant also that we ask other questions. 
What is the quality of the water that is 
essential for recreational uses and to support 
aquatic life? What kind of limits must be 
set on the discharge of pollutants to achieve 
this quality level? Should it be 90 percent? 
95? Or, more likely, a whole range of per- 
centages, depending on the nature of the 
particular pollutant, the stream into which 
it’s being discharged and a number of other 
factors. 

If the American people understand what is 
involved, they will say that they are not 
willing to pay in increased local, state and 
federal taxes, and in higher product costs, 
the astronomical cost of trying to achieve 
the zero discharge goal, on top of the rising 
government expenditures for so many other 
worthy public objectives. I make those pre- 
dictions flatly because I have been around 
to see the credibility gaps, bitterness and 
disillusionments that have set in among the 
people when other goals were announced by 
earlier Administrations and Congresses and 
which proved to be unattainable or unde- 
sirable. Some examples of earlier goals that 
were not attained as advertised are: the 
Alliance for Progress, the “crash” cancer re- 
search program after World War II, the 
Urban Development program, the Housing 
program, the Model Cities program, the 
higher education and research program, the 
health programs, the economic development 
programs for underdeveloped parts of the 
United States, and many others that were 
passed or announced with great flourishes 
and then killed or mortally wounded later 
because of inadequate appropriations or lack 
of public support. Why add to the list now 
and build up false hopes that cannot be 
realized, when a more realistic program 
could have unreserved support and be suc- 
cessful in a reasonable time? 

A classic case of the “promise too much” 
credibility gap happened recently right here 
in New York City and involves the water 
pollution field. The New York Times on De- 
cember 31, 1971, carried a long tale of woe 
about the belated announcement by Mayor 
John Lindsay—fresh from Florida—concern- 
ing the award of a $228 million contract for 
the legendary North River Pollution Plant, 
first proposed in 1967 at an estimated cost of 
$70 million, The plant is now estimated to 
cost at least $750 million and is expected to 
be completed in 1979—mark that date! 
When it is completed, the plant will treat for 
the first time the 220 million gallons of sew- 
age that pours raw each day into the Hudson 
River from most of Manhattan’s West Side. 

Everyone should be overjoyed at the news, 
particularly the people who use the beaches 
around New York Harbor or like to go boat- 
ing or fishing in the waters. But there were 
some critical voices, according to the Times 
article. Two-thirds of the money for the con- 
tract is due from Federal and New York 
State sources, and the Mayor was critical that 
“only a token contribution by the Federal 
government” of $7 million has so far been 
made. Mr. Henry L. Diamond, the State's En- 
vironmental Conservation Commuisisoner, 
also criticized the Federal effort and said 
that New York State not only is putting up 
$231 million of State grant money, but also 
is committing an additional $224 million of 
State funds until “our Federal friends can 
add to the $7 million they are now con- 
tributing.” 

The unkindest cuts of all came from Mr. 
Jerome Kretchmer, New York City’s Environ- 
mental Protection Administrator. He first 
pointed out that New York State assistance 
was available for sewage plant construction 
through the $1 billion Pure Waters bond is- 
sue of 1965 that was to have cleaned up all 
water pollution by 1972. On that point the 
Times writer’s understated conclusion was 
that the 1972 goal will not be met. But Mr. 
Kretchmer went on to question whether the 
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money should be spent on the plant at all, in 
view of other priorities. He said that, as an 
example, mass transit should have a higher 
claim on construction funds. He did not say 
how the Hudson would be cleansed of the 
City’s raw sewage if the plant were not built. 
Nor did he explain what he would say to the 
people who want to use the beaches and the 
waters for recreational purposes, or to the 
business people who, at their own expense, 
have been doing their part in trying to clean 
up the Hudson by improving or closing down 
factory operations to meet the new water 
discharge standards. 

As I have indicated, I question the prin- 
cipal concept in the Muskie bill, switching 
the enforcement mechanism of the federal 
water pollution control program from water 
quality standards to a simplistic zero dis- 
charge goal—with no showing that this costly 
goal is necessary to achieve the water qual- 
ity we all want. 

The so-called “mid-course correction” that 
might or might not be made by the Con- 
gress is not a sufficient answer to these seri- 
ous questions. Henry Ford II, chairman of 
the Ford Motor Company, commenting last 
month on the Muskie bill, said: 

“There are some who say that industry 
should not complain about legal require- 
ments that cannot be met—that such stand- 
ards are needed to frighten industry into 
doing its utmost—and that standards that 
really turn out to be impossible will be modi- 
fled when the time comes.” Mr, Ford con- 
tinues: “I say that it is wrong in principle 
to establish legal requirements that cannot 
be obeyed and are bound to cause conflict 
and controversy. To leave management un- 
certain of what it must do to obey the law 
until the last moment before the law be- 
comes effective is to create waste and chaos 
and to trifle with the jobs and income of 
American workers.” 

William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
pointed to another defect in the philosophy 
behind the Muskie bill in a speech to the 
National Press Club on December 16, 1971. 
Mr. Ruckelshaus said it is unwise to aim at 
zero discharges into our waterways without 
considering what happens to those pollut- 
ants that are kept out of the water. The EPA 
Administrator suggests they will go into the 
air and the land, and he asks: “Is this the 
best place to put them? The bill assumes 
yes. Such an assumption is unwise and un- 
supportable.” 

I certainly agree with Mr. Ruckelshaus that 
“we cannot deal with water pollution alone 
and set a national goal without consideration 
for the whole state of the environment.” 

Perhaps even more fundamental is the con- 
viction that we cannot act wisely on matters 
so complex if we treat them within the 
framework of ordinary political issues, worry- 
ing about whether President Nixon or Sena- 
tor Muskie or Senator Kennedy or someone 
else will get the most credit. Matters of such 
magnitude, affecting the lives of all of us, de- 
serve objective, nonpartisan, informed solu- 
tions which cannot possibly develop in an 
environment of political opportunism. 

I think the Congress can and must do 
much better by all of its constituents on this 
issue. The Congress and the people need 
many more facts and far more expert opin- 
ions before they can move constructively to 
set down attainable goals and a course of 
action to meet them. Frankly, I see no good 
reason why this issue shouldn't be taken out 
of the inevitable politics of a national elec- 
tion year. That can be done if the Congress 
defers final action on the legislation for a 
time, and instead asks the National Research 
Council to develop a comprehensive, non- 
partisan, technical investigation of the na- 
tion’s need for water resource use, control 
and preservation, as well as related environ- 
mental problems. The Council should con- 
sider the important questions of environ- 
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mental goals and costs; it could examine the 
assumptions behind pending legislation; it 
should retain and consult all the experts it 
thinks desirable, and it could then make spe- 
cific recommendations to the Administration 
and the Congress on the form our water con- 
trol legislation should take, fully considering 
the effects on air and land. In the meantime 
we can continue to make progress toward 
cleaner and cleaner waterways under the ex- 
isting laws and regulations. 

We do need further legislation to insure a 
real environmental cleanup. But we don't 
need and can’t support narrowly conceived 
legislation forcing us into a futile attempt to 
attain the perfection of zero discharge into 
our waterways. And there is no real evidence 
that such perfection is necessary to make our 
lakes and rivers swimmable for people, liv- 
able for fish and other aquatic life and en- 
joyable for esthetic purposes. We do need 
the most careful consideration of the en- 
vironmental aspects of our water resources, 
but it should be provided within the frame- 
work of an adequate long range development 
of our water supply and its better utilization 
in a growing America, 


PRIVATE CITIZEN STORMS FROM 
POSTAL HEARING WHEN OFFI- 
CIALS REFUSE ANSWERS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal appears 
the story of how a Virginia housewife 
appeared on January 17, 1972, at a Postal 
Service “public forum” in Washington, 
sought to obtain information on the op- 
eration of the Postal Service, and 
stormed from the meeting room when 
officials refused to answer her questions. 

This clearly indicates that the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
needs to exercise its oversight function 
and ascertain whether the new postal 
corporation is serving as efficiently and 
well as it was supposed to do when it was 
so enthusiastically created by Congress. 

The newspaper story follows: 

LONE PRIVATE CITIZEN QUESTIONS, STORMS 
From POSTAL HEARING—OFFICIALS REFUSE 
To ANSWER HOUSEWIFE AT PUBLIC FoRUM ON 
RECLASSIFICATION OF MAIL 
WASHINGTON.—Only one member of the 

public showed up to speak at the Postal Serv- 
ice's public forum on mail classification yes- 
terday, and she stormed out of the session 
when assembled postal officials refused to 
answer her questions, 

Mrs. Doris Behre, a housewife and mother 
of five who heads the Virginia Citizens Con- 
sumer Council, was the only person who ad- 
dressed the panel of seven top postal officials, 
meeting to allow private citizens a chance 
to offer suggestions on changes in the famil- 
iar first, second, third and fourth classes of 
mail. Reclassification of postal services, re- 
quired under law by next January, is one of 
the touchiest problems facing the Postal 
Service. 

Although about 50 persons attended the 
forum, almost all were postal employees or 
representatives of large mailer groups who 
attended merely to hear the citizen com- 
ments. 

“HURRIEDLY CALLED MEETING”? 

The soft-spoken, articulate Mrs. Behre said 

she wasn’t surprised at the poor turnout be- 
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cause the meeting wasn’t announced until 
last Thursday. “Certainly one hurriedly called 
meeting here in Washington provides little 
opportunity to determine how consumers 
across the country feel about proposed or 
pending changes,” she asserted. And, she 
added, few private citizens have the means 
or time to make a trip to Washington for 
such a meeting. 

Then, conceding she knew little about the 
question of mail classification, she asked a 
series of questions: Would consumers be 
given information “as to just what the de- 
partment is thinking about” on mail classi- 
fication? What will be the program's scope? 
Has an outline already been formulated that 
will be a pattern for mail classification? 

Postal officials were silent. 

“How much time will we have to prepare 
the material and suggestions as to the new 
mail classification program? Mrs. Behre won- 
dered. Ron Lee, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, customer development, who chaired the 
meeting, didn’t respond. 

Mrs. Behre continued her questions: How 
many other meetings have been held and how 
many are planned? Are all the meetings for 
the public to be held in Washington? 

Mr. Lee quietly stood behind the podium in 
the huge Postal Service auditorium and 
didn’t reply. The audience, including Mrs. 
Behre, fidgeted. 

“DISILLUSION” CITED 

She told the postal officials that consumers 
are “already disillusioned with things that 
have happened” since the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act, creating the semi-independent 
Postal Service, was approved in August 1970. 
She cited the substantial postal rate increases 
that went into effect on a temporary basis 
last year and she asserted that mail service 
continues to deteriorate. “There doesn’t seem 
to be anybody in authority who can review 
unsubstantiated and unnecessary costs in- 
curred in the new Postal Service,” she said. 

When no postal official responded after sev- 
eral minutes, Mrs. Behre marched from the 
auditorium. 

Mr. Lee said the meeting wasn't to be a 
“give-and-take session, a discussion, between 
Postal Service and private citizens.” Rather, 
he said, the Postal Service only wanted to 
gather suggestions. 

After the 15-minute meeting, Mr. Lee said 
he would respond to Mrs. Behre's questions by 
mail. He indicated, however, that he didn’t 
think further public meetings would be nec- 
essary. “We've received many calis and letters 
from the public on this classification issue,” 
he said. He also defended the four-day notice 
of the meeting, saying it was adequate. 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION FOR 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the programs 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act have been carried out under the 
authority of two temporary resolutions 
since June 30, 1971. The latest exten- 
sion expired on October 31, 1971. Since 
that time, the Environmental Protection 
Agency has been without authorization 
for important areas of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee (Mr. 
BLATNIK) and his committee have been 
working hard on the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act amendments. How- 
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ever, it will be some time until this vital 
bill is reported, considered by the House, 
and differences reconciled with the Sen- 
ate version. Therefore, I have introduced 
today a continuing resolution which is 
cosponsored by my able and distin- 
guished colleague from Buffalo (Mr. 
Dutsxk1) who is also deeply interested in 
the restoration of the Great Lakes. It is 
imperative that this continuing resolu- 
tion be passed so that important environ- 
mental programs which are now being 
held up because of lack of authorization 
can get going again. 

This resolution can also be the vehicle 
for a major crash program to restore 
Lake Erie and the other Great Lakes. 

Dr. Robert A. Sweeney, the very able 
and dedicated director of the Great 
Lakes Laboratory of the State University 
College at Buffalo, has been working very 
closely with me on this project. Recently 
Dr. Sweeney stated: 

The costs of not instituting a program to 
abate pollution in the Great Lakes, partic- 
ularly with respect to up-grading the effec- 
tiveness of municipal sewage collection and 
treatment systems, would incur damages 
which far exceed the expenses of such a 
program. 


My distinguished colleague (Mr. 
BLATNIK) also serves as chairman of the 
conference of Great Lakes Congressmen 
which has been a bipartisan effort since 
1966 to initiate a comprehensive program 
to restore the Great Lakes. I know he 
shares my concern. 

Section 1 of the bill extends section 
5(n) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act and provides an additional au- 
thorization of $45 million for the period 
ending June 30, 1972, for research, in- 
vestigations, training, and information 
programs. 

Section 2 authorizes $7 million in ad- 
dition to funds previously appropriated 
for financing research and development 
grant programs under section 6(e). 

Section 3 provides.an additional $6 
million for section 7(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act—a total of 
$15 million for the 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1972. This will permit the 
States to continue the planning of their 
programs in an orderly fashion. 

Section 4 increases the authorization 
for the basic grant program for waste 
treatment facilities under section 8(d) 
to $2 billion. 

In addition, section 4 provides for ex- 
tending section 8(c) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. Under this 
section certain States are eligible to be 
reimbursed for the Federal share on such 
projects as have been prefinanced under 
section 8(c). This section provides in 
part that: 

In the case of any project on which 
construction was initiated in such State 
after June 30, 1966, which was approved 
by the appropriate State water pollu- 
tion control agency and which the Secre- 
tary finds meets the requirements of this 
section, but was constructed without such 
assistance, such allotments for any fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, 1971, shall 
also be available for payments in reim- 
bursement of State or local funds used 
for such project prior to July 1, 1971, to 
the extent that assistance could have 
been provided under this section if such 
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project has been approved pursuant to 
this section and adequate funds had been 
available. In the case of any project on 
which construction was initiated in such 
State after June 30, 1966, and which was 
constructed with assistance pursuant to 
this section but the amount of such as- 
sistance was a lesser per centum of the 
cost of construction than was allowable 
pursuant to this section, such allotments 
shall also be available for payments in 
reimbursement of State or local funds 
used for such project prior to July 1, 1971, 
to the extent that assistance could have 
been provided under this section if ade- 
quate funds had been available. 

The two temporary resolutions extend- 
ing this act beyond June 30, 1971, did 
not include provision for continuing the 
reimbursement policy. Therefore, no new 
projects could be initiated with the con- 
templation of subsequent reimbursement. 
The House Public Works Committee 
fully recognizes the need to deal with 
this problem and has considered this 
need carefully in the legislative hearings. 
It is expected that this question will be 
handled in connection with the perma- 
nent legislation. Until permanent legis- 
lation is passed I believe that the policy 
established by the Congress in section 
8(c) should be continued since it will 
materially assist the States in their fi- 
nancial planning. Therefore, section 4 
will extend the existing reimbursement 
provision until July 1, 1972. 

The waste treatment program has 
been accelerating for the past 2 years 
and this precious momentum must not be 
lost. 

This authorization is urgently needed 
to enable the Federal water pollution 
control program to continue until per- 
manent legislation is passed by the Con- 
gress, 

Mr, Speaker, it has also been brought 
to my attention that salaries are being 
paid under section 5(n) for which no 
authorization exists. 

I strongly urge immediate considera- 
tion and passage of this critical measure. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a letter from Dr. Robert 
A. Sweeney, director of the Great Lakes 
Laboratory of the State University Col- 
lege at Buffalo. I believe this letter is il- 
lustrative of the very deep concern 
which many dedicated individuals and 
environmental organizations in my dis- 
trict share for the future of not only 
Lake Erie, but for the Great Lakes and 
our total environment as well. 

STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

AT BUFFALO, 
GREAT LAKES LABORATORY, 
Buffalo, N.Y. January 24, 1972. 
Congressman Jack KEMP, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: I share your disappointment 
regarding the President's decision concern- 
ing the Great Lakes clean-up program, As & 
result, I have compiled the following infor- 
mation, which I hope will be of value to you 
in preparing your address in the House. Since 
we neither had a copy of EPA’s proposal or 
the reason why it was turned down by the 
administration, my remarks are not as specific 
as I would have liked them to be. 

The costs of not instituting a program to 
abate pollution on the Great Lakes, partic- 
ularly with respect to up-grading the effec- 
tiveness of municipal sewage collection and 
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treatment systems, would incur damages 
which far exceed the expenses of such a pro- 
gram. Before we postpone the clean-up of 
these lakes, which contain more than a third 
of the available freshwater in the world, we 
must examine the price of postponement of 
these abatement plans, 

The pollution of the Great Lakes, and 
particularly Lake Erie, has been an environ- 
mental focal point for more than a decade. 
No other body of water has been given more 
attention by the media. As early as 1960 
the then Secretary of the Interior declared 
that Lake Erle had the highest priority with 
respect to cleanup over any other river or lake 
in the nation. Numerous elected and ap- 
pointed officials, as well as most of the lead- 
ing aquatic scientists in the world, have 
stated that the rejuvenation of Lake Erie 
will be the model and incentive for the sav- 
ing of our nation’s water resources. To curtail 
this effort would be a serious blow to the 
morale of our country as well as a serious 
blow to Canadian-United States relations. 
The Canadian federal, provincial and local 
governments have kept their pledges made at 
meetings of the International Joint Commis- 
sion and other conferences. The percentage of 
their economy which has been and will con- 
tinue to be expended on water pollution is 
more than triple even the most costly of the 
proposed United States plans. Most of the 
Canadian efforts, as well as the nearly one- 
half billion dollars of previous abatement 
efforts by the public and private sector of 
our economy will be for naught if we do 
not implement the proposed clean-up pro- 


It is imperative that we keep in mind two 
essential facts. First, we have the technology 
and manpower to abate the pollution. The 
only factor blocking our path is the lack of 
funding. . . . Secondly, the actual cost of 
not abating the pollution or postponing our 
efforts far exceeds the cost of clean-up. I 
would like to give some examples of the 
latter. 

The cost of municipal sewage plant con- 
struction has more than doubled during the 
past five (5) years. Even with inflation under 
restraint, it will cost considerably more two 
(2) years from now if we put off construc- 
tion. At least one of the lakes—Lake Erie— 
is on the brink of an ecological cliff. A joint 
1970 study by the governments of Canada and 
the United States—Project Hypo—has shown 
that unless the wastes being added to the 
lake, particularly from cities and towns, is 
substantially reduced in the next five (5) 
years, Lake Erie may go beyond the point 
where it can be changed from a liability to an 
asset, These scientists found that a larger 
section of the lake bottom was becoming de- 
void of oxygen for a longer period of time 
each summer. This was due to the death and 
decay of algae, whose overpopulation had 
been caused by municipal wastes. When the 
oxygen level at bottom reached zero, the nu- 
trients that had accumulated on the bottom 
for more than a hundred years were released. 
Swept up into the water, these nutrients in- 
duced the growth of more algae. This per- 
petuated the vicious cycle. Conditions are 
now being approached that the amount of 
nutrients released may be sufficient to per- 
petuate a year-round algae bloom. If this 
occurs, even if we cease all pollution of the 
lake, it will remain a festering pot of foul 
smelling slime. 

Under oxygen-less conditions, other unde- 
sirable processes occur. Mercury and other 
heavy metals are released in the water. The 
mercury that was added to Lake Erie and the 
Niagara and Detroit Rivers probably would 
have caused little problem if it were not for 
the low dissolved oxygen in the bottom of 
these waters. 

The mercury pollution damage to the Lake 
Erie fishing industry, which was the most 
profitable of all the Great Lakes for both the 
United States and Canada, will exceed $60 
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million, The costs on the sports fishing in- 
dustry probably will exceed $100 million. 

The impact of pollution on recreation 
should not be ignored, particularly from an 
economic point of view. Despite the fact that 
more boats are owned by people residing in 
the Great Lakes basin than any other area 
in the country, the percentage of those peo- 
ple who sail on the Great Lakes is less than 
25 percent. Instead, they trailer their boats 
to other areas, particularly Canada, One sur- 
vey, conducted by the Great Lakes Labore- 
tory of the State University College at Buf- 
falo, demonstrated that the money spent by 
Americans who crossed into Canada via three 
bridges on the Niagara Frontier for summer 
boating vacations in Canada, far exceeded 
the amount spent by Americans in Europe 
during a comparable number of months. 
When asked why they had not taken a sim- 
ilar vacation on the Great Lakes, the over- 
whelming reply was that they did not like 
the pollution. 

The closing of beaches along Lakes Michi- 
gan, Erie and Ontario has not only resulted 
in the loss of revenue for local governments 
but it has induced further spending for the 
construction and maintenance of municipal 
and private pools. Likewise, the closing of 
motels and other tourist oriented businesses 
along the Great Lakes in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York has 
dealt serious economic blows to these areas. 
If the problem is not checked, even more 
losses can be expected. 

It is clearly evident that when all the costs 
are examined, it is far less expensive to abate 
pollution of the Great Lakes now, rather than 
postpone our efforts. 

Hope the above is some aid to you. Please 
no not hesitate to contact me for clarifica- 
tion and/or additional material. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT A. SWEENEY, Director. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENTS 
ON AID TO BANGLADESH AND INDIA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, I have 
just corresponded with the State De- 
partment regarding U.S. policy toward 
Bangladesh and India. The letters, of 
January 10 and 28, 1972, should be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

The State Department did not respond 
to points three and five in my letter, but 
the response is informative nonetheless, 

The letters follow: 

JANUARY 10, 1972. 


Hon. WILLIAM PIERCE ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY RocERS: I would like to 
know what the policy of the United States 
is going to be toward Bangla Desh. 

More specifically: 

1. Will the U.S. recognize Bangla Desh? 

2. Will we offer it aid? If so, how—through 
West Pakistan, a third country, international 
agencies, or directly? 

3. Can aid funds earmarked for West 
Pakistan be used for Bangla Desh? If not, 
what kind of enabling legislation is needed? 

4. What use will be made of multilateral 
channels to aid Bangla Desh? 

5. What assistance efforts will be made by 
other countries, e.g., Western Europe and 
Japan? 

6. What is our policy regarding aid to 
India? 
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Thank you for your consideration of these 
questions, 
Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1972. 
Hon. Lee H. HAMILTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HamLTON: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of January 
10 requesting information on our policies re- 
garding Bangladesh and India. 

The United States has taken no position 
on the question of recognition of Bangladesh. 
We have, however, kept a small group of con- 
sular personnel at our Consulate General in 
Dacca. We believe there is a good basis under 
international law to expect them to continue 
consular functions on a limited basis, with- 
out prejudging the issue of recognition. We 
will continue to watch and assess develop- 
ments in the Subcontinent in the months 
ahead, with careful consideration of their ef- 
fect on U.S. interests in the area. 

It would be premature to consider extend- 
ing regular developmental assistance to 
Bangladesh since such aid requires formal 
government-to-government agreements. 
However, there is still some United States 
assistance (mainly PL 480 food) in the pipe- 
line for East Bengal, and the USG is prepared 
to consider new requests for humanitarian 
assistance channeled through the United 
Nations. The U.N. is presently in the process 
of assessing the relief and rehabilitation 
needs of the area and resuming its relief 
activities which were interrupted by the 
fighting in December. We expect that the 
Secretary General will soon be making an 
appeal for international contributions, to 
which the USG can respond. 

Regarding our policy toward India, on De- 
cember 6, 1971 general economic assistance 
in the pipeline for India was suspended to 
the extent it was not firmly committed to 
suppliers or banks. This type of assistance, 
not tied to particular projects, is normally 
provided to support the general economy of 
an aid recipient and thus support a develop- 
ment effort. The suspension was undertaken 
on the basis of a determination that, in the 
existing circumstances in India, the objective 
of supporting a development effort could not 
be secured. The amount of aid affected by 
the temporary suspension is about $87.6 
million, while about $135 million, consisting 
of $105 million in firmly-committed non- 
project aid and $30 million in project aid, 
remained unaffected. The suspension re- 
mains in effect while we keep the entire situ- 
ation in India and the neighboring areas 
under close review. 

I hope this information has been respon- 
sive to your inquiry. Please do not hesitate to 
call on me again if you believe I may be of 
further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 


Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 


How long? 


SURVEYING AND MAPPING 
IN ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of February 1 through 5 has been set 
aside as Surveying and Mapping Week in 
Alaska. This occasion, proclaimed by the 
Governor of Alaska, William Egan, falls 
simultaneously with the Seventh Annual 
Alaska Surveying and Mapping Con- 
vention, that will be held in Anchorage. 


I rise to point out the importance of 
these men of the surveying and mapping 
professions, and the contributions they 
have made to the development of my 
State and this Nation. I ask my col- 
leagues to join with me in honoring these 
men for their great work. 


The proclamation of the Governor of 
Alaska follows: 

PROCLAMATION: SURVEYING AND MAPPING 

WEEK IN ALASKA 

Alaska can only be assured of obtaining 
full value and benefits from its subsurface 
wealth of natural resources if we adequately 
identify and appraise our land areas with 
proper surveying and mapping techniques, 

The contribution of science and industry 
toward the development of equipment and 
methods makes it possible to properly survey 
and map the expanse of this great State with 
speed, accuracy, and economy heretofore un- 
attainable. 

Surveying and Mapping professions have 
made major contributions to past and pres- 
ent development in the State of Alaska, and 
will continue with greater efforts in the fu- 
ture, by employment of the evolving tech- 
niques, to improve the comfort, health, and 
living standards of our people. 

The Seventh Annual Alaska Surveying and 
Mapping Convention will be held in Anchor- 
age, February 1-5, 1972, sponsored by the 
Alaska Region of the American Society of 
Photogrammetry, the Alaska Section of the 
American Congress on Surveying and Map- 
ping, and the Alaska Society of Professional 
Land Surveyors. This important Convention 
will direct public attention to the accom- 
plishments of the professional societies in- 
volved in surveying and mapping Alaska’s 
vast areas. 

As Governor of the State of Alaska, I, Wil- 
liam A. Egan, do hereby proclaim the week 
of February 1 through 5, 1972, as “Surveying 
and Mapping Week in Alaska” and urge all 
libraries, schools, and all citizens of Alaska 
to join in extending recognition and honor 
to our surveyors and mappers. 

Dated this 3rd day of January, 1972. 

WILLIAM A, EGAN, 
Governor. 
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DEVOTED YOUNG PATRIOT KATHY 
CONNELLY BEGLEY 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
tragic and untimely death earlier this 
month of a young American patriot from 
my district, Kathy Connelly Begley. 

Following the first moratorium day in 
November 1969, Kathy, then a 21-year- 
old secretary, realized that the morale 
of our American fighting men was at a 
low ebb. 

With the energy of a little dynamo, 
Kathy founded a group called Support 
Our Servicemen and organized a Support 
Our Servicemen parade in New York on 
November 15, 1969. As a result, over 1,500 
Bronxites including myself, the only pub- 
lic official present, marched down the 
Grand Concourse to an Honor America 
Day rally at Poe Park. 

At a time in our country’s history 
marked by flag burning, confrontation, 
and intimidation, Kathy’s position was 
a courageous one. The success of that 
day, however, and the morale that it 
provided for our men in uniform was 
largely attributed to the organizational 
talents of Kathy Connelly Begley. At the 
time, she described her reasons for orga- 
nizing S.O.S.—Support our Servicemen— 
in the following words: “It’s not a polit- 
ical thing.” She said: 

We exist solely for the purpose of letting 
our servicemen know that we back their 
efforts 100 percent. 


Her efforts, however, did not fall on 
deaf ears. As a result of her untiring 
hard work, Kathy became vice president 
of the nationwide silent majority, a 
group dedicated to expressing concern 
and support for the American prisoners 
of war. Consequently, servicemen all over 
the world were comforted. 

In addition, she was presented with two 
citations for patriotism by the William E. 
Irwin American Legion Post 774 and the 
Hendrik Hudson Memorial Post 3300, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Her energetic efforts soon won her the 
admiration of enlisted men and officers 
alike, including Lt. Comdr. Francis J. 
Robinson—vU.S. Navy (retired)—an aide 
to the former 7th Fleet commander, the 
late Adm. J. J. “Jocko” Clark. 

So great was their admiration and 
respect for Kathy that both men, leaders 
in their branch of the service, were 
among the onlookers at the St. Simon 
Stock Church in the Bronx when Kathy 
was married to Dennis Begley in June 
1970. 

Dennis, an ex-marine, and his bride of 
less than a year were blessed with a baby 
daughter 10 months ago. Donna Jean, 
many say, looks just like her mom. But 
the arrival of the baby and returning to 
work did not alter Kathy’s feeling of 
patriotism or dedication to American- 
ism. She still attended events in support 
of our Government and its fighting men 
and was present for a VFW parade in the 
Kingsbridge area. 

Kathy, once called one of the most 
patriotic young ladies by Admiral Clark, 
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fell unconscious while dancing with her 
husband at a New Year’s Eve dinner- 
dance in New York. She died a short 
time later at Montefiore Hospital. 

Kathy is gone; the world is less for 
her passing, but her indomitable spirit 
will prevail—it must—for America will 
always have servicemen who thirst for 
the knowledge that the folks back home 
really care. 

I am sure that my colleagues will join 
with me in extending our deepest con- 
dolences to Kathy’s husband Dennis, her 
parents Harry and Elizabeth Connelly, 
and her brothers Sgt. William Connelly 
USAF, and Richard Connelly at home. 


T-38 TALON SUPERSONIC TRAINER 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day at Palmdale in my district in south- 
ern California, the Air Force is accept- 
ing delivery of the final T-38 Talon 
supersonic trainer built by Northrop 
Corp., and the T-38 production line 
closes down. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the little-known success story of 
the T-38 because it stands in such sharp 
contrast to the accounts of defense cost 
overruns and stretchouts we hear so 
often these days. 

Delivery of the last Talon brings to 
1,187 the number produced by Northrop 
for the Air Force since 1961. Every one 
of those planes was delivered on sched- 
ule, or ahead of it. The plane has sur- 
passed its guaranteed performance on 
speed, range, maintenance requirements 
and reliability. And all contract cost 
commitments were met, or bettered. 

The T-38 has returned other cost 
dividends, while logging more than 3.7 
million hours and training some 20,000 
pilots. It has the lowest major accident 
rate of any supersonic aircraft in the 
Air Force inventory, and attrition has 
been only a fraction of original esti- 
mates. Man-hours needed to maintain 
the Talon also are less than half those 
forecast. These savings in attrition and 
maintenance alone can be translated into 
cost dividends of more than $500 mil- 
lion—in effect, a savings to the U.S. 
taxpayer. 

This Air Force-industry team effort 
stands as a model in military aircraft 
procurement, a well-run, effective pro- 
gram resulting in a high-performance 
product at the lowest cost. The taxpayer 
would stand to gain if all of our Federal 
programs, nondefense as well as mili- 
tary, met the same standards of 
efficiency. 

At this point I would like to insert 
the text of a news release about today’s 
delivery ceremony at Palmdale: 

NORTHROP DELIVERS THE LAST TALON 

One of the most successful U.S. military 
aircraft procurement programs ever con- 
ducted culminated today with delivery to 
the U.S. Air Force of the last T-38 Talon 
Supersonic Trainer, built by Northrop Cor- 
poration, in a ceremony at Northrop’s Palm- 
dale, California facility. 

The milestone aircraft was the 1,187th to 
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be built by Northrop. Each Talon was deliv- 
ered on or ahead of schedule and production 
cost commitments were met. 

The final Talon was accepted from Thomas 
V. Jones, Northrop President and Chairman, 
by Brig. Gen. Donald G. Nunn, Commander 
of the Air Force Contract Management Divi- 
sion. General Nunn then officially turned 
over the aircraft to Brig. Gen. Michael C. 
McCarthy, Chief of Staff of the Air Training 
Command, prime user of the T-38. 

General Nunn, whose command oversees 
all USAF procurement contracts, said that 
Northrop’s record in building T-38s has been 
outstanding in terms of “on schedule, on 
cost, and trouble-free deliveries.” 

General McCarthy, in accepting the air- 
craft, noted that the T-38 has “etched its 
way into Air Force history by consistently 
achieving one of the best safety records of 
any supersonic aircraft in the Air Force 
inventory.” 

Prior to the action delivery, Col. J. R. Lind- 
say, Deputy Director for the International 
Fighter Program, cognizant office for T-38 
procurement, Aeronautical Systems Division, 
said that the success of the T-38 program 
can be attributed to a long period of coopera- 
tion between Northrop and the Air Force. 

The delivery ceremony marked the end of 
an era for Northrop, an era of continuously 
building T-38 aircraft for the past 14 years. 
During peak production, in the 1960s, more 
than 3,800 Northrop employees in Haw- 
thorne, California, and the Antelope Valley 
were working on the T-38. In addition, the 
Talon program generated more than 16,000 
jobs throughout the state of California. 

Civilian, military and company officials at 
the event were welcomed by Welko E. Gasich, 
Northrop’s Aircraft Division and one of the 
original designers of the T-38. 

Following the ceremony, the final Talon 
was flown to Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, 
by General McCarthy and Lt. Col. Vincent 
Roy. 

The T-38's career in the Air Force began 
with delivery of the first production aircraft 
in March, 1961. Since that time more than 
24,000 student pilots have been graduated in 
the Talon, and more than 3.7 million flight 
hours have been logged by the aircraft. 

The Talon is symbolic of Northrop’s herit- 
age of technology in designing lightweight, 
simple and easy-to-maintain aircraft. The 
integrity of the preliminary design has been 
demonstrated by the fact that no basic con- 
figuration changes have ever been required 
and all airframe subsystems have exceeded 
the reliability standards originally set by 
the Air Force. 

In 1959, the T-38 became the first super- 
sonic aircraft in the USAF's history to com- 
plete its flight testing without incurring a 
major accident, a record equalled only by 
Northrop’s F-5 Freedom Fighter. 

The compact and highly maneuverable 
Talon has held a number of world time-to- 
climb speed records. It is powered by two 
General Electric J85-5 turbojet engines. 

The T-38’s history of safety, easy main- 
tainability and performance has also made 
it the choice of the Federal Republic of 
Germany for its air force pilot training in 
the United States, the U.S. Navy for test 
operations, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for astronaut 
flight proficiency training. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Peter 
Reich, aviation-space editor for Chicago 
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Today, undertook a humanitarian proj- 
ect during the holiday season by inter- 
viewing and writing a story about two 
families in the Chicago suburbs who 
have POW's-MIA in Southeast Asia. 

Mrs. Mildred Pilkington of Morton 
Grove, whose son is a Navy pilot, and 
Mrs. Peggy Lane of Winnetka, whose 
brother is an Air Force pilot, both wear 
bracelets inscribed with the names of 
their loved ones and the date they dis- 
appeared in Southeast Asia. 

These commemorative bracelets, made 
available through the National League 
of Families of Americans Missing in Ac- 
tion or Prisoners of War in Southeast 
Asia, bear the name of one of the 47 
Illinois men known to be a POW or MIA, 
and the date he was captured or dis- 
appeared. 

This symbolic gesture of human trag- 
edy serves as testimony that we must do 
everything possible to bring our POW’s/ 
MIA’s back home to their loved ones. It 
is my hope that the first priority on the 
President’s agenda on his upcoming trip 
to Peking and Moscow is the release of 
our men held captive by the Communist 
tyrants. 

The heart-rending story by Mr. Reich 
follows: 

AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
(By Peter Reich) 

The slim, nickel bracelet on Mrs. Mildred 
Pilkington’s wrist is inscribed: “Lt. Thomas 
Pilkington—9-19-66”" 

Lt. Pilkington is her son. Sept. 19, 1966, 
is the day his Phantom II jet disappeared 
on a night flight over North Viet Nam. For 
the past five years, he has been one of the 
1,199 Americans missing in action in the 
Viet Nam war, 

No word from any of them ever has been 
received by their families, 

Mrs. Pilkington says she intends to wear 
the bracelet until she receives some official 
news—good or bad—about her son. She 
hopes other Americans will join her in a 
similar gesture. 

The National League of Families of Amer- 
icans Missing in Action or Prisoners of War 
in Southeast Asia is making the commemora- 
tive bracelets available at cost to anyone re- 
questing them, The charge is $2.50 for a 
nickel bracelet, $3 for a copper one, All bear 
the name of one of the 47 Illinois men known 
to be M.I.A, or P.O.W. in Southeast Asia, and 
the date he was captured, or disappeared. 

Mrs, Pilkington said anyone desiring a 
bracelet may write to: National League of 
Families, Glenyiew Naval Air Station, Glen- 
view, Ill. 60026. 

If he still is alive, Mrs, Pilkington noted, 
this will be the sixth Christmas that her 
son has spent in captivity. He was 25 when 
he failed to return to his carrier, the Coral 
Sea. He will be 31 soon, 

Her son attended Notre Dame High School 
in Niles and graduated from Loyola Univer- 
sity before becoming a navy pilot, she said. 
Mrs. Pilkington still lives at 9408 Normandy 
Av., in Morton Grove. 

Mrs. Peggy Lane, of 766 Prospect Av., Win- 
netka, wears a bracelet inscribed with the 
name of her brother, Lt. John F. Conlon III, 
an air force jet pilot missing over South 
Viet Nam since March 4, 1966. Netther his 
light observation aircraft nor his body ever 
was found, so he is presumed to have fallen 
into the hands of the Viet Cong or the North 
Vietnamese. He, too, was 25 when he dis- 
appeared, and will be 31 soon. 

Mrs. Lane pointed out that in addition to 
the 1,199 Americans officially listed as miss- 
ing, another 460 are known to be prisoners 
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of war—however the North Vietnamese have 
acknowledged holding only 339, and the Viet 
Cong and the Laotian communists have de- 
nied all knowledge of the 79 and 3 Americans, 
respectively, known to be their prisoners. 

Both Mrs. Pilkington and Mrs. Lane 
pleaded with Americans not to forget our 
missing or captured men, some of whom 
have had to endure unspeakable conditions 
for seven long years. 

These conditions—amply documented by 
the handful of Americans who have managed 
to escape from Communist captivity in 
Southeast Asia—have taken their toll al- 
ready. 

Mrs. Lane told of one P.O.W.’s wife who 
noticed that her pilot husband's handwriting 
on the 6-line notes the North Vietnamese 
permitted him to send her every few months 
was becoming progressively less legible. 

The last letter she received, just this 
month, bore a notation from a Defense De- 
partment analyst who had examined the 
writing for authenticity: 

“Your husband has given up hope; we re- 
gret to inform you that he has become 
simple-minded.” 

Mrs. Lane requested that the P.O.W.'s 
name not be published. 


WASHINGTON STATE SENATE COM- 
MENDS PRESIDENT NIXON FOR 
HIS NEW PEACE EFFORT 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington State Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion commending President Nixon for his 
eight-point peace plan and urged the 
Washington State congressional delega- 
tion to pledge all possible support for his 
efforts. This is a nonpartisan request, 
Mr. Speaker, because the Washington 
State Senate is controlled by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Speaking for myself, I do pledge my 
support for the President’s peace plan, 
and I am inserting the aforementioned 
resolution at this point in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The President's speech of Jan- 
uary 25, 1972 revealing secret negotiations 
covering twelve separate meetings over a 
period of thirty months, in addition to the 
previously publicized acts and offers, demon- 
strates that the President’s efforts are re- 
sponsive to his pledge to the American peo- 
ple, and to their demands for action by their 
government and his administration, in con- 
nection with the disengagement of our armed 
forces from South Vietnam; and 

Whereas, The offers made public provide 
the North Vietnamese the essential options 
to consummate a compact for peace in 
Southeast Asia; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Senate of the State of Washington com- 
mends the President for his efforts, acknowl- 
edges its gratitude therefor, and urges the 
congressional delegation from the State of 
Washington to pledge all possible support 
for his efforts; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of the Senate cause copies of this resolution 
suitably embossed to be transmitted to the 
President and the members of the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Wash- 
ington. 
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CHRISTMAS SHARING 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, each year, 
during early December, the Christmas 
spirit descends upon us and the spirit of 
sharing, which has been hidden all year, 
again reappears. 

I recently read an article by Norma 
Gray in the Oakland, Calif., Catholic 
Voice entitled “Christmas Sharing.” The 
article described a very special mani- 
festation of the spirit of giving. Bob 
Hughes and Dick Martin, well-known 
nightclub entertainers, have given their 
time to organize a boys choir which per- 
forms each Christmas season. Despite 
the demands made on them and their 
successes, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Martin 
will accept none of the credit for their 
choir. They give all the credit for the 
choir’s success to the boys who are 
members. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the time and 
efforts given by these two men and the 
boys in the choir deserve to be recog- 
nized. In an age when too many people 
are concerned only with themselves, this 
group nas given of themselves to spread 
the joy of Christmas. I feel that my col- 
leagues will enjoy and benefit from this 
story. 

The article follows: 

CHRISTMAS SHARING 

Each year as the holiday approaches we 
find ourselves, perhaps for the first time all 
year, thinking more about others than about 
ourselves. Talents grown rusty with disuse 
are polished up and shared freely. Almost 
forgotten friends and relatives, those who 
have touched our lives, however briefly, are 
remembered, All of a sudden, even hearts 
locked up or held back all year long, spill 
over with love and joy that cries out to be 
shared—through gifts and cards, through 
song, through self. 

“Being human, we grumble about the extra 
work, the extra expense, the extra time this 
burst of loving and sharing takes. But would 
we change it? 

Certainly not Dick Martin and Bob 
Hughes of St. Mark's parish, Richmond. Each 
Christmas season, these professional enter- 
tainers clear their calendars of commitments 
to return to their Richmond parish where 
they go about transforming 50 healthy nor- 
mal boys, ages elght and up—boys of diverse 
races and backgrounds from 14 public 
schools in the city—into the very popular 
St. Mark's Boys Choir. 

A crash program of 40 hours of rehearsal 
readies the boys for singing the joys of 
Christmas in hospital wards, homes for the 
sick and aged, cathedrals, parish churches, 
famous hotels, city streets and squares, radio 
stations and this year a special appearance 
at the Oakland Chancery Office. They expect 
to perform for 150,000 people this season. 14 
appearances are scheduled for Dec. 21 alone. 

Performances are gratis. The boys earn 
money for the chartered buses they use for 
transportation by singing on the street cor- 
ners near the parish church on the first 
Sunday of Advent. 

One of the highlights of the rehearsal 
period is a “laundromat party’ during 
which the boys themselves clean and press 


the surplices, scapulars and big red ties 
which they wear. 
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Climax of each season comes on Christmas 
Eve when the choir sings the Midnight Mass 
in St. Mark’s Church. It is on this evening 
that many former members return to visit 
or sing along. Of the original group founded 
eleven years ago with nine boys, seven have 
finished college; six have been to Vietnam 
and back safely. 

New boys must serve one year as postulants 
before being received into full membership 
in a special church ceremony. 

Bob and Dick consider it a privilege to be 
able to share some of their talents with 
others. 

“To us it’s missionary work, and it might 
be a square idea, but we believe we are all 
missionaries,” says the pair, whose work 
with the boys has brought Christmas delight 
to thousands. 


CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over all authorizing legislation for the 
Department of Transportation, I am de- 
lighted to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial, entitled “Free 
Rides on the CTA?” which appeared in 
the January 28 edition of Chicago Today. 

Mr. Michael Cafferty, who is chairman 
of the Chicago Transit Authority, for- 
merly served as Assistant Secretary for 
Environmental and Urban Systems at 
the Department of Transportation and 
received in 1970 from Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe a meritorious 
achievement award for his outstanding 
service. 

Since becoming chairman of the CTA 
last spring, Mr. Cafferty has offered many 
new ideas for improving public trans- 
portation in the city of Chicago. He is 
to be commended for his leadership and 
for the innovations he has suggested. I 
know in the years ahead the citizens of 
Chicago will derive great benefit from 
his excellent planning. 

The editorial follows: 

FREE RIDES ON THE CTA? 

Free rides are about the most delightful 
prospect the Chicago Transit Authority could 
offer. And apparently it isn’t such a wild 
idea; CTA chairman Michael Cafferty sug- 
gests that it might be tried soon—perhaps 
when the distributor subway system is com- 
pleted in 5 or 6 years, maybe even sooner. 

It would only apply downtown, within 
limits not yet described. But financially 
speaking, it would make getting from one 
part of the business district to another as 
painless as riding elevators. “We should have 
this concept in the Loop,” Cafferty said, 
“with people able to get on and off at any 
point.” 

Everyone, including the CTA, benefits from 
good business, Making it cheap and easy 
for people to get around downtown is the 
best business the CTA could get into. 

Some cities including New York are weigh- 
ing the possibility of totally free systems. 
That could happen eventually, but ‘t would 
be an immense gamble to start with. The 
CTA’s version, which pins its hopes on 
increased patronage thru the downtown free- 
ride bonus, would test the idea at much less 
risk. But the possibilities are dazzling, and 
we hope to hear more of this plan soon. 
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LOST CORD CLUB AIMS AT 
REHABILITATION 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr, MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following article 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal 
about a courageous group of people in my 
home community who have not allowed 
a serious physical handicap to stop them 
from being heard. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the members 
of an organization called the Lost Cord 
Club of Kentuckiana. These good citizens 
share the common misfortune of having 
undergone surgery for the removal of the 
larynx. 

The profound effect of this operation is 
a total loss of the ability to speak. The 
club’s president, Mrs. John Beha, says it 
is a shattering experience “when you 
come out of that operation and you open 
your mouth and there’s nothing there.” 

The purpose of the Lost Cord Club is to 
cushion this postoperative shock and to 
assist patients in regaining the gift of 
speech through the use of the esophagus. 

Among the prime movers in this most 
worthwhile organization are Mrs. Robert 
Waldron, Mr. Phil Michels and Mr. 
George T. Warren. I think their com- 
mendable activities are worthy of the no- 
tice of my colleagues in the House. I 
therefore request that the following arti- 
cle entitled “Speaking of People, Lost 


Cord Club Aims at Rehabilitation,” writ- 
ten by reporter Joan Kay, be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Lost Corp OLUB AIMS aT REHABILITATION 
(By Joan Kay) 

At most meetings of the Lost Cord Club 
of Kentuckiana, the business session is brief 
and then the members just sit around and 
talk. 

Talking is the main purpose of the club 
for it is made up of people who have lost 
their larynx (or voice box) through surgery 
and are learning to talk by using their 
esophagus. 

The chief aim of the group “is to get peo- 
ple together and let them know they are not 
alone with their problem—to provide emo- 
tional support,” said Hazel (Mrs, Robert) 
Waldron, one of the founders of the club and 
instructor of post-laryngectomy voice at the 
Rehabilitation Center. 

Club get-togethers give laryngectomees 
(those who have had their larynges removed) 
“a chance to express their feelings and a 
chance to try their new voice,” she continued. 
“When they first learn they do not talk well 
and don’t like to talk in front of strangers.” 

Newly elected club president Mrs. John 
Beha attended her first meeting two months 
after surgery in 1965 and she has been going 
regularly ever since. 

It is quite a shattering experience “when 
you come out of that operation and you open 
your mouth and there’s nothing there,” said 
Mrs. Beha. “If you go to those meetings, you 
feel like you're not the only one. 

“Tf you take advantage of everything Hazel 
and the others at the club tell you and prac- 
tice with it, you’ve got no problem.” 

In a laryngectomy all of the larynx, which 
includes the vocal cords, is removed. Though 
sometimes the larynx is removed because of 
acid burns or a fracture resulting from an 
accident, the major cause is a malignant 
tumor. 
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To explain in simple terms how a laryngec- 
tomee talks, said Mrs. Waldron, “we learn 
to get air in the upper part of the esophagus 
and cause the air to vibrate” as a substitute 
for the vibration of the vocal cords which 
have been removed. 

When Mrs. Waldron had surgery in 1946, 
“there was nothing in the area in the way 
of rehabilitation,” and she didn’t talk for a 
year and a half. After initial speech therapy 
at Northwestern University, she had further 
training from Miss Miriam Robinson, a 
trained speech therapist, who at that time 
was teaching public speaking and drama at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
(Miss Robinson now teaches at Belmont 
College in Nashville.) 

Later the two began visiting surgical pa- 
tients in hospitals and teaching laryngec- 
tomees in Mis Robinson's office. In 1951 they 
formed the Lost Cord Club. 

The club, sponsored by the Kentucky di- 
vision of the American Cancer Society, meet 
in its offices in the Medical Arts Building on 
the third Monday of every month. 

In the beginning there were six or eight 
people. Now there are 15 to 20 dues-paying 
members and the club has a malling list of 
about 150. “People come and go,” sald Mrs. 
Waldron. “Once they are back at work and 
feel less need, they drop out.” But there are 
some longtime members, 

Other officers in addition to Mrs, Beha are 
Phil Michels, vice president, and George 
T. Warren, secretary-treasurer. 

The Kentuckiana club is a charter member 
of the International Association of Laryn- 
gectomees, founded in 1952 and sponsored by 
the American Cancer Society. From 11 chap- 
ters, it has grown to 165 clubs, 

Mrs. Waldron is secretary of the inter- 
national group, and Robert F. Watts of Lex- 
ington, who formed the Bluegrass Lost Cord 
Club in 1961, is vice president. He is expected 
to be elected president at the August meeting 
in Florida. 

Another club is in the process of forming 
in Owensboro. 


ORGANIZE SPRING MEETING 


Mrs. Waldron hopes to organize a regional 
meeting in the spring mainly “to find out if 
there are people we aren't reaching for 
therapy or help. We have no idea how many 
people there are in the state we have never 
heard of.” 

Many times doctors will alert Mrs. Waldron 
or other club members about patients facing 
laryngectomies, and they will visit them in 
hospital to offer information and evidence 
that a person can learn to talk again. 

“We want to know early enough,” said 
Mrs. Waldron, “so we can see people while 
they are in a state of depression. People al- 
ways say, ‘If only I could have talked to you 
before the operation or right after.’ We feel 
club members can do so0.much to reassure 
these people.” 

Though the club has some social activities, 
such as a summer picnic, “We think of the 
club as a service organization rather than a 
social club.” 

Mrs. Waldron, who was & volunteer teacher 
for about eight years with Miss Robinson, at- 
tended workshops of the international asso- 
ciation on teaching laryngectomees to speak 
and has read widely in the field, She joined 
the Rehabilitation Center in 1957 as in- 
structor of post-laryngectomy voice in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Kentucky Division of 
the American Cancer Society. 

Though people vary widely in their ability 
to master the new speech technique, with 
@ normal post-operative recovery she esti- 
mates that generally it takes three to four 
months of therapy once or twice a week to 
have usable speech. “Control and loudness 
improve over the years with practice.” 

One important barrier a person must cross 
is shyness “because the voice has a most un- 
usual quality and many are reluctant to use 
it.” She often encourages a patient at first 
by taking him around the Rehabilitation 
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Center and introducing him to other staff 
members, 

In 1967 Mrs. Waldron was honored by the 
Kentucky Commission on Employment of the 
Handicapped as “handicapped individual of 
the year.” 

“Sometimes I've said that my life has been 
much richer since I’ve been laryngectomized 
because a lot of new doors have opened up 
to me.” Before the operation as a housewife 
and mother of two sons, she did some com- 
munity work, but “through the years I’ve 
had so many wonderful experiences through 
the work I’ve done. I think this is the atti- 
tude most laryngectomees have taken.” 
Though some never adjust, “most jump in 
with both feet to help others.” 

Mrs. Waldron is particularly pleased about 
a local industry executive who began therapy 
last June and now has resumed all his job 
responsibilities, including conferences with 
other businessmen. A 6-year-old boy she once 
trained to talk is now 17, holding a part-time 
job and involved in many school clubs. 

“And I am just one of many people in the 
field who feel this glow about it... . I think 
this is the philosophy that most laryngecto- 
mees haye—they want to help others who 
have been through the same experience.” 


VIETNAMESE REFUGEE RELOCA- 
TION VIOLATES ARTICLE 49 OF 
THE GENEVA CONVENTION 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day's- New York Times carried on its 
“Op-Ed” page an article by John Isaacs, 
a young man who recently resigned from 
the U.S. Foreign Service. During the year 
that Mr. Isaacs worked with refugees in 
South Vietnam, he had ample opportu- 
nity to observe the coercion attendant 
upon their “voluntary” agreements to be 
relocated. 

These people—South Vietnamese citi- 
zens—are the individuals whom we are 
supposedly protecting. With friends such 
as we, they hardly need any enemies. 

Mr. Isaacs’ article follows: 

[Prom the New York Times, Jan. 28, 1972] 
A NATION OF WRETCHED WANDERERS 
(By John Isaacs) 

WaSsHINGTON.—About 1,400 Vietnamese re- 
fugees were recently moved from wretched 
refugee camps in Quangtri Province of I 
Corps, the northernmost region of South 
Vietnam, to another camp 450 miles to the 
south. Vietnamese refugees have never before 
been resettled so far from their former 
homes, 

This latest move points up the continuing 
ground war and again reveals the failure of 
Vietnamization to guarantee the security of 
the peasants in their home areas, The re- 
location may be the first of many totaling 
hundreds of thousands of refugees as the 
South Vietnamese try to clear land for mili- 
tary operations. 

Large-scale relocations of refugees from I 
Corps have been planned for many years. I 
was involved in such planning while in Viet- 
nam, and saw other American preparations 
dating back to 1966 and 1968 for resettling 
up to 200,000 people. 

Only a year ago, the American head of the 
War Victims Directorate in Saigon announced 
plans to move 200,000 to 400,000 refugees 
from I Corps, although premature publicity 
and the resulting outcry killed the move. 

Forced relocations have long played a key 
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role in the war in Indochina. Previous 
schemes have been entitled “agrovilles,”’ 
“strategic hamlets” and “new life hamlets.” 

By whatever name, hundreds of thousands 
of Vietnamese have been uprooted from their 
traditional lives and forced into barren 
camps. 

Each new relocation indicates a continued 
lack of South Vietnamese governmental con- 
fidence in its political control of the country- 
side, while directly violating Article 49 of the 
Geneva Convention which prohibits ‘indi- 
vidual or mass forcible transfers.” 

State Department officials claim that this 
latest movement, labeled “don dien,” is dif- 
ferent from those of the past. Only those 
Vietnamese who agree to move will go. 

Yet the circumstances of the movement 
raise serious doubts about how voluntary the 
moves will turn out to be in the future. The 
people at one of the two camps involved 
wrote a letter last July 21 to a Vietnamese 
Cabinet Minister asking to be moved. The 
free will of those making the request is called 
into question by their plea: “You witnessed 
the miserable life of the inhabitants and 
told us that the Government has intention 
to move the people in Hathanh resettlement 
center.” 

A survey conducted by the Americans five 
months before that request stated that “The 
people are opposed to any move outside of 
Military Region I [I Corps].” 

By July the refugees supposedly had 
changed their minds. There are sufficient 
precedents to show that the South Vietnam- 
ese Government has means to get the people 
“willingly” to follow its desires. 

The motives of the South Vietnamese 
officials involved are also suspect. When ques- 
tioned about the move last Sept. 17, Dr. Phan 
Quan Dan, Minister of State in Vietnam and 
director of this movement, told me about im- 
proved land and better security as reasons 
why Saigon favors the relocation. 

These reasons make some sense in light of 
the miserable conditions in the two camps of 
8,200 people at Hathanh and 20,000 at Camlo, 
with refugees living on sandy soil which 
prevents all but the most elementary farm- 
ing. Yet while the refugees want most of all 
to return to their ancestral lands, strategic 
considerations clearly outweigh human ones, 

These further considerations were admit- 
ted by Dr. Dan, who said: “When the refugees 
are moved out of their camps, the Govern- 
ment can turn much of the land into a free- 
fire zone. Then it will be much easier to fight 
the Communists.” 

It is doubtful how limited the move will 
remain or how much free choice there will 
be because the same minister expressed a 
desire to move as many as 330,000 people by 
the end of 1972. 

Moreover, the refugees who are moving 
constitute a suspect group for their long-held 
sympathies with the Vietcong. An April, 1970, 
“Survey of the Attitudes of Refugees in 
Twelve Selected Camps in I Corps” found: 
“There are large numbers of Vietcong sym- 
pathizers among the refugees in I Corps in 
general, but the most critical problems 
pointed up by this survey are in the large 
camps of Camlo and Hathanh.” The move 
only makes sense if there is a desire to get 
the people out of the militarily sensitive I 
Corps region threatened by North Vietnamese 
troops to the north and west. 


HAROLD J. GIBBONS, RECIPIENT OF 
THE HERITAGE OF LIBERTY AWARD 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr, Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, vice president of 
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the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, was honored in Chicago by the 
Anti-Defamation League Appeal. 

Mr. Gibbon was presented with the 
first annual Heritage of Liberty Award 
sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

The award was presented to Mr. Gib- 
bons in recognition of his outstanding 
labor leadership, his vanguard role in the 
struggle against bias, his commitment to 
social justice, his distinguished public 
service, and in appreciation of his cham- 
pionship and generous support of Israel. 

The Heritage of Liberty Award has 
been established by the Anti-Defamation 
League in recognition of labor’s leading 
role in the advancement of the Nation’s 
heritage. It was conferred upon Harold 
Gibbons at a dinner in his honor for his 
steadfast advocacy of labor’s rights, his 
leadership in the struggle against bigotry, 
and his untiring support of Israel’s cause. 

Cochairman for the dinner was the 
very highly respected Chicago industrial- 
ist, Mr. Lester Crown. The honorary 
chairman was Dore Schary and dinner 
cochairman was Ray Schoessling, vice 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of ‘Teamsters and president of the 
District Council 25. Rabbi Eric Friedland 
delivered the invocation and the Rev. 
Robert Reicher delivered the benediction. 
Remarks were made by Seymour Grau- 
bard, national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League. Mr. John W. Gard- 
ner was the principal speaker and 
America’s No. 1 satirist, Mr. Alan King, 
provided a lighter touch to the evening. 

Mr. Gibbons richly deserves the honor 
bestowed upon him at McCormack Place 
in Chicago, Ill. 


THE ECOLOGY OF SOCIETY 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able John Lumpkin, a distinguished at- 
torney, president of the South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce, and chair- 
man of the board of the South Carolina 
National Bank, delivered a splendid ad- 
dress to the annual chamber of com- 
merce banquet in my hometown of 
Greenwood, S.C. It was a very 
privilege for me to hear Mr. Lumpkin’s 
eloquent and timely address. It is 
thought provoking and challenging. I 
commend this great speech to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and to the American people: 

THE ECOLOGY or SOCIETY 

Td like to touch upon a matter that is a 
bit more serious and current, a matter that 
affects us all these days. We have now solidly 
embedded in our working vocabularies, the 
word “ecology”, and while I haven’t looked 
it up since school days, I seem to have it 
associated with the balance and/or inter- 
relation of things in nature. And, I under- 
stand that when any species of ecology’s 
vast network is reduced or eliminated, its 
loss affects the entire system. Ecologists tell 
us they are concerned about keeping all 
plant and animal species alive and intact not 
so much for the sake of preservation as for 
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the sake of perpetuating all life. All of us, 
they say, should be greatly concerned by the 
excessive tinkering with plant and animal 
life, lest the entire structure give way. 

There is a similar danger in tampering 
with the ecology of society. This ecology is 
maintained by two important basics: One, 
& system of laws protecting the social fabric, 
and two, a healthy marketplace. Both are 
constantly undergoing changes, but neither 
is immune to destruction. Excessive change 
is a thing we must guard against. 

Two great interrelated forces work within 
the system—the individual and society it- 
self. Between the two there is an ever-pres- 
ent interplay of war and love, of rejection 
and acceptance, of aggression and coopera- 
tion, 

We are all endowed with a fiercely self- 
centered nature. It is our weakness that 
forces us to seek cooperation with each 
other. But our untamed, unconscious drives, 
our selfish ways constantly threaten to dis- 
rupt our social partnerships. 

In primitive society, the struggle between 
aggression and cooperation is taken care of 
by the environment; when the specter of 
starvation looks a community in the face 
every day—as with the Eskimos or the African 
hunting tribes—the pure need for self-pres- 
ervation pushes society to the cooperative 
completion of its daily tasks. But in an 
advanced community, this tangible pressure 
of the environment is lacking. When men 
no longer work shoulder to shoulder in tasks 
directly related to survival—indeed when half 
or more of the population never touches the 
tilled earth, enters mines, keeps cattle or 
builds with its hands—the perpetuation of 
the human animal becomes a remarkable so- 
cial feat. 

The very existence of society is at the 
mercy of a thousand dangers. It can feel im- 
mediately the effects of excessive govern- 
mental control. When trade union strikes or 
consumer boycotts or civil strife come upon 
the scene, we all are affected. The network 
of markets is so intricate and interwoven 
that the whole is affected by a small part 
. . - Just as the tiny sting of a bee can cause 
pain to a 200-pound man. In the extreme, if 
our farmers should fail to plant enough crops 
or if too few men should suddenly offer their 
services as stevedores, miners or doctors or 
engineers, or if any of the millions of inter- 
twined tasks of society should fail to get 
done, industrial life would soon become hope- 
lessly disorganized. We face the possibility 
of such a cataclysm daily—not from the 
forces of nature, but from sheer human un- 
predictability. 

In the market system, the lure of gain 
steers each man to his task. And yet, al- 
though he is free to go where his acquisitive 
nose directs him, the interplay of one man 
against the other results in the necessary 
tasks of society getting done. 

But through history, industry and profit 
have been under attack and suspicion. 
Throughout, there have been attempts to dis- 
credit and destroy the process. 

Boston—1644. A trial is in progress; Robert 
Keane, “an ancient professor of the gospel, a 
man of eminent wealth and having but one 
child, and having come over to conscience’s 
sake and for the advancement of the gospel,” 
is charged with a heinous crime. He has made 
over sixpence profit on the shilling, an out- 
rageous gain. Question: Whether to excom- 
municate him for his sin. However, in view 
of his spotless past, the court finally relents 
and dismisses him with a fine of two hundred 
pounds. But poor Mr. Keane is so upset that 
before the elders of the Church he does “with 
tears acknowledge his covetous and corrupt 
heart.” A minister of Boston cannot resist 
this golden opportunity to profit from the 
living example of a wayward sinner and he 
uses the example of Keane's avarice to thun- 
der for in his Sunday sermon on some false 
principles of trade. Among them are these: 
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“(1) that a man might sell as dear as he 
can, and buy as cheap as he can; 

“(2) if a man lose by casualty of sea, and 
so on, in some of his commodities, he may 
raise the price of the rest, and 

“(3) that he may sell as he bought, though 
he paid too dear .. .” 

All false, cries the minister; to seek riches 
for riches sake is to fall into the sin of 
avarice. 

To this day, the notion is handed down 
that to seek riches for riches sake is a thing 
of the devil. 

Therefore, one of the great dangers in our 
social ecology is psychological. Puritan and 
primitive mores dictate feelings of modern 
men. He rails excessively against the profit 
system or the market system. He causes laws 
to be passed, judgments to be made and 
utterances voiced to the detriment of the 
market, 

Then, there is the matter of regulations 
and rules. 

France—1666. A regulation has been sent 
out warning against a dangerous and dis- 
ruptive tendency of too much initiative be- 
ing displayed of late. The regulation says 
that henceforth the fabrics of Diyon and 
Selangey are to contain 1,408 threads, neither 
more nor less. In four other manufacturing 
towns, the threads are to number 1,376; at 
Chatillon, 1,216. (Any cloth found to be 
objectionable is to be pilloried. If it is 
found three times to be objectionable, the 
merchant is to be pilloried instead.) 

There is something common to all these 
scattered fragments of bygone worlds. It is 
this: First, the idea of the propriety (not to 
say the necessity) of a system organized on 
the basis of personal gain has not yet taken 
root. Second, a separate, self-contained eco- 
nomic world has not yet lifted itself from 
its social context. The world of practical af- 
fairs is inextricably mixed up with the world 
of political, social and religious life. 

Even in this late 20th century these worlds 
have not yet fully separated. And, while the 
physical separation isn’t really necessary, is 
it not important that we differentiate them 
in our minds and our reactions to their func- 
tions. 

There is sometimes the notion that the 
system owes the individual a living, must 
guarantee him a pension, must protect him 
from cradle to the grave. Paradoxically, this 
same notion says that enterprise can be sin- 
ful. In the Middle Ages, the Church taught 
that, “No Christian ought to be a merchant.” 

In banking—in all industry for that mat- 
ter—we frequently run across these primi- 
tive reactions to the system of marketing. 

In recruiting, we sometimes find the young 
collegian is reluctant to join a corporation. 
He believes that in so doing he may lose his 
personal identity. He cannot find himself in 
& corporate enterprise, and he does not want 
to be guided by what he considers imper- 
sonal policies and procedures, It is, in a 
sense, a kind of snobbery. It is brought on 
probably by the diminishing individuality in 
our modern society. As the world grows 
smaller by faster transportation and instant 
communications, and as the population soars, 
and as mass production continues to turn 
out all manner of goods and materials, we 
get the idea that each one of us is too much 
like all the rest of us. And, we don’t espe- 
cially like that. I'm told that brand names 
don't have the appeal of a few years ago. 
Perhaps it’s because people now search for 
the offbeat, something with which to make 
them different from the masses. People seem 
to want to maintain an individual sovereign- 
ty. This includes a personal interpretation 
of behavior, of morals and of rules and laws. 

There appears to be a strong sentiment for 
the individual’s rights over the rights of 
society. Laws are passed, judicial decisions 
are made and writings support the individ- 
ual’s role against society’s order. It is more 
popular today to protect the criminal’s rights 
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after the crime than it is to protect society 
against the criminal’s acts. Even the overt 
revolutionary today can draw the sympathy 
because he acts as an individual against an 
“oppressive” society. If his plight continues, 
he is often lionized. 

The ancient Greek and Roman societies 
were built on the conception of subordina- 
tion of the individual to the community, of 
the citizen to the state; it set the safety of 
the commonwealth, as the supreme aim of 
conduct, above the safety of the individual 
whether in this world or in the world to 
come. When Oriental religions came along, 
all this was changed. The center of gravity 
was shifted from present to future life, and 
& general disintegration of the body politic 
set in. The ties of the state and the family 
were lessened; the structure of society tended 
to resolve itself into its individual elements 
and thereby to relapse into barbarism; yet 
civilization is only possible, says the his- 
torian Toynbee, through the active coopera- 
tion of the citizens and their willingness to 
subordinate their private interests to the 
common good. The obsession with Oriental 
philosophies lasted for a thousand years. Men 
refused to defend their country and even 
to continue their own kind. The revival of 
Roman law marked the return of Europe to 
native ideals of life and conduct, to saner, 
manlier views of the world. The tide of the 
Oriental invasion had been turned. 

Here in the 20th century, we have wit- 
nessed a remarkable flirtation with these 
same philosophies. The Woodstock set finds 
a new god in “love”, a new purpose in burn- 
ing draft cards, and a new manifestation in 
drugs. The affectation of flowing robes and 
long hair and the propensity to occult teach- 
ings reminds us of the ancient Oriental in- 
fluence. It is again a rebellion against society 
and a gratification of personal likes and de- 
sires, The premise seems to be that man is a 
noble creature corrupted only by the society 
surrounding him. It is remindful of the 
thesis propounded by Jean-Jacques Rosseau, 
intellectual godfather of the French Revo- 
lution. As you know, that revolution left us 
along with many lofty sentiments a memory 
of one of the bloodiest conflicts in history. 

The Russian Revolution, built on the same 
premise, led to the same result. There are no 
contrary examples. Edward Bloomberg, au- 
thor of Student Violence, reminds us that, 
“No government founded in the ‘man is good’ 
principle (as opposed to society is good) has 
ever ended otherwise than in tyranny and 
blood.” 

The healthy balance of our society, as we 
have said, is dependent upon a system of 
laws and a healthy marketplace. Each of 
these is experiencing pressures unequalled 
in modern civilization. Our laws are chal- 
lenged by revolutionaries and anarchists. Our 
police are vilified and our traditional insti- 
tutions are under bombardment. There is an 
impatience with the due process of law. The 
marketplace is impaired by an overzealous 
protection of the consumer's interest, by ex- 
cessive taxes, tax bookkeeping and general 
regulatory procedures. 

We say and we believe that this ecology can 
and will withstand this tampering, but there 
is a warning in the words of Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, speaking decades ago 
before a joint session of Congress: 

“. . . Forms of government, however well 
contrived, cannot assure their own perma- 
nence, If we owe to the wisdom and restraint 
of the fathers a system of government which 
has thus far stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only by wisdom and restraint in our 
own day that we can make that system last. 
If today we find ground for confidence that 
our institutions which have made for liberty 
and strength will be maintained, it will not 
be due to abundance of physical resources or 
to productive capacity, but because these are 
at the command of people who still cherish 
the principles which underlie our system 
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and because of the general appreciation of 
what is essentially sound in our governmental 
structure.” 

These are rather alarming words, but they 
are intended only as another recognition of 
what might be—not what will be. Just as the 
reasonable men of science tell us about the 
balance of nature, we should give heed to 
those who warn us about the ecology of our 
society. The society we know today in Amer- 
ica, despite its avowed shortcomings, is the 
best man has ever devised. While changes and 
refinements are constantly needed, we should 
always be aware and remind ourselves of 
Justice Hughes words, “forms of government 
cannot assure their own permanence.” 

We the benefactors must have the wisdom 
for this assurance. 


THOSE WHO SERVE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr, Speaker, the with- 
drawal of American forces from South 
Vietnam has been greeted with enthusi- 
asm and relief by most Americans. But 
there are some men who realize that this 
country cannot extract its troops and 
then assume the problem is over. 

Mr. Speaker, the war-ravaged people 
of Southeast Asia have suffered for cen- 
turies. A young man from Concord, 
Calif., realizes this fact, and is trying to 
do something about it. Sgt. Edward A. 
Artis has spent 8 years in the Army— 
almost 2 of those years in Vietnam where 
he was a medical corpsman. He request- 
ed another extension of his duty in the 
war zone but the Army denied that re- 
quest, It is ironic that one of the few 
men who wanted to stay and use his 
medical skills to help the people was 
sent home, while other men who did not 
want to go in the first place were sent 
in his place. 

Sergeant Artis wanted to stay in Viet- 
nam, Mr. Speaker, not because he likes 
war, but because he felt he could help 
the people. He is especially concerned 
about the Cambodian refugees. In Viet- 
nam, Sergeant Artis used his free time 
to work as a volunteer in a hospital 
emergency room and as part of a civic 
action group working with the civilian 
population. 

Sergeant Artis is now back in the 
States, Mr. Speaker. In his hometown of 
Concord, he has started a project to col- 
lect clothing and soap for those ref- 
ugees. He is trying to get civic clubs, 
church organizations and other groups 
to donate the clothing and soap to be 
sent to Vietnam. 

The work this young man is perform- 
ing is already receiving the notice of local 
Concord citizens, but I feel it needs to be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress and everyone who reads the 
RECORD, 

With that thought in mind, Mr, Speak- 
er, I include the following article by Tom 
Debley of the Concord Transcript for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Alp FOR CAMBODIANS LOCAL SOLDIER'S GOAL 
(By Tom Debley) 


Sgt. Edward A. Artis has been home from 
Vietnam less than a week. And he’ll only be 
in Concord for & little more than 40 days, a 
brief period of time in which he hopes to 
launch an ambitious project with the help of 
area residents. 

The sergeant, a medical corpsman who 
graduated from Clayton Valley High School 
in 1962, has spent eight years in the Army, 
the last 23 months in Vietnam. 

And now the 26-year-old, thrice wounded 
soldier would like to go back to war ravaged 
Southeast Asia, but the Army has said no. 
Artis’ desire to return is not because of any 
love for war. In fact, if you ask, he has 
definite views on the politics of war. 

But Artis is not interested in the politics. 
He is concerned about people. Two small in- 
fants, for example, whom he found in gar- 
bage cans. 

Of prime concern to him are Cambodian 
refugees who are suffering and dying from 
the effects of decades of war in Southeast 
Asia. Their plight, Artis says, is just as bad 
as the Bangladesh, but people have forgotten 
about the war victims of Cambodia as at- 
tention has focused on this new world prob- 
lem. 

“If there’s a new thing, people look at 
it more than the old,” he says. 

As a medical corpsman, Artis became in- 
terested in the poor conditions of the ref- 
ugees in his spare time by becoming in- 
volved in “civic action.” 

“I hate busy work and I'd rather be doing 
something that’s beneficial,” he says, ex- 
plaining how he began working as a volunteer 
in the hospital emergency room while sta- 
tioned in Tay Ninh. 

From there, Artis and members of a civic 
action team that was formed began working 
in their free time as volunteers with the 
civilian population in other ways. One of 
the men he met and who is now part of the 
group was another Concordite, Bob Rogers, 
son of retired Concord Police Capt. Sam 
Rogers. 

Although Artis can now tell many stories, 
and show hundreds of pictures, about what 
he has seen, it boils down one problem he’s 
hoping to solve: clothing and soap for the 
refugees. 

And that’s where he hopes to have the help 
of the people here at home. Right now, he’s 
looking for the donation of office space and 
a telephone so he can get his project started. 

As for getting the materials to Vietnam, 
he's not worried. “I'll pay for that myself if 
I have to,” he says. 

But to get the donations of materials, he 
wants to meet with groups of people—civic 
clubs, fraternal organizations, church 
groups, anyone who wants to help. 

In 10 to 14 days, the notes, slides and films 
he has shot will arrive and he hopes to get 
audiences to show them to in order to lit- 
erally show the need. 

In explaining this need, Artis says food is 
not the major problem of Cambodians nor 
the Vietnamese. In fact, as far as the Viet- 
namese are concerned, “free world sources 
are carrying them” and they don’t need the 
help the Cambodian refugees need. 

Artis explains that as the North Vietnam- 
ese Army (NAV) moves through Cambodia, 
imposing taxes and conscripting soldiers, ref- 
ugees are being evacuated into South Viet- 
nam. At one village, Katum, the population 
jumped from 700 to 2,500 people in just two 
weeks. 

As a result, people are sleeping anywhere 
they can, including holes in the ground. 

It is at this village that Artis has been 
working. And clothing and soap are in prime 
need. Soap, especially, because it is a medical 
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necessity, since skin disease is one of the 
worst problems of the people. 

The children and the old, as is often the 
case in war zones, suffer the most, he says in 
explaining how mammoth the problems are 
in this way: 

“In two days we saw over 1,000 people. We 
went through all of our medical supplies.” 

Artis, Rogers and three officers, Capt. 
Douglas Hagen, MD, Joe Maryluf, Mike 
Feenye, and Pehn Young, have been work- 
ing at Katum, supplementing a public health 
team. 

Artis says as long as he can get materials 
to the others, most easily by mail, they can 
be distributed and help the people. 

And even though he has to leave for a 
new base back east in just over 40 days, Artis 
believes that if he can get things rolling, “the 
people can carry the ball from there.” 

What he needs now are the people inter- 
ested in helping. 


PROCLAMATION: ALIEN REGISTRA- 
TION MONTH IN ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, William A. 
Egan, Governor of Alaska, has pro- 
claimed the month of January 1972, as 
Alien Registration Month in Alaska. 

He has done so in an effort to bring 
the attention to those visiting the United 
States from other countries that regis- 
tration is required by law. 

I wish to share with all of my col- 
leagues Governor Egan’s proclamation. 

The proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION; ALIEN REGISTRATION MONTH 

IN ALASKA 

Under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, most aliens in the United States are 
obliged to report their address to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service dur- 
ing the month of January each year. 

Aliens living in Alaska may comply with 
this law by completing an address report 
card that is obtainable from post offices 
throughout the State, or from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service office. 

If sick or disabled, a friend or relative can 
obtain the address report card, which should 
be returned to the post office or Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Parents should 
fill out cards for alien children under age 
14. 

As Governor of the State of Alaska, I, Wil- 
liam A. Egan, urge all aliens who reside in 
this State to remember that the month of 
January, 1972, is hereby designated to be 
Alien Registration Month in Alaska and to 
properly register as required by law. 

Dated this 27th day of December, 1972. 


A NATION STILL STRUGGLES 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1972 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the people of the Ukraine, who are 
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not free, celebrated the 54th anniversary 
of their nation’s declaration of in- 
dependence. 

Their courage and hunger for freedom 
are examples of patriotism that should 
be noted and remembered by some of 
America’s own critics. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


For, here is a nation of peace forced 
to exist behind the curtain of commu- 
nism, and its people still love to be free. 

The Ukrainian people have never ac- 
cepted Soviet rule, although it was im- 
posed upon them in an invasion of the 
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Ukraine, ending in 1920 with Soviet 
domination. 

Last week, the official celebration was 
held. But all freedom-loving people the 
world over will join throughout the year 
in praying for the eventual emergence of 
independence in the Ukraine. 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
a Senator from the State of West Vir- 


ginia. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward L. 
R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, who has promised that 
wherever two or three or ten thousand 
are gathered in Thy name Thou art 
there, be with this Nation and its leaders 
at prayer. Teach us when to pray, what 
to pray, and how to pray. Help us each to 
live the life of prayer, to be a nation at 
prayer. Give us strength and wisdom for 
the tasks of this day. Hear the prayers 
which we utter and the deeper prayers 
which our lips never frame. 

In His name who taught us to pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr, ELLENDER). 
The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to perform the duties of the Chair dur- 
ing my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 31, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon, ADLAI E. STEVENSON III, a 
Senator from the State of Illinois, at- 
tended the session of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEEP-SEA MINERALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
January 1972 issue of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal, published by the American 
Mining Congress, included an interview 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Metcatr), who is the 
principal sponsor of S. 2801, the deep- 
sea minerals bill. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to Mr, Mretcatr’s remarks about the legis- 
lation and importance of encouraging 
U.S. nationals to take advantage of their 
present rights to mine the deep-sea bed. 
I ask unanimous consent that the inter- 
view be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR METCALF DISCUSSES DEEP SEA 
MINERALS BILL 


(On November 2 Senator Lee Metcalf of 
Montana introduced S. 2801, a bill to provide 
the Secretary of the Interior with authority 
to promote the conservation and orderly de- 
velopment of the hard mineral resources of 
the deep seabed, pending adoption of an 
international regime. The measure is cospon- 
sored by Senator Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton, Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado, Sen- 
ator Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma and Sen- 
ator Ted Stevens of Alaska, The bill is strong- 
ly supported by the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

(In a candid interview with the AMC's 
J. Allen Overton, Jr., Senator Metcalf dis- 
cusses S. 2801 and other aspects of undersea 
mineral development for Mining Congress 
Journal.) 

Senator Metcalf, I suppose it would be cor- 
rect to say that S. 2801 is, in a very real sense, 
an outgrowth of a series of hearings you 
chaired for the Senate Interior Committee. 

(1) Why did you introduce S. 2801? 

As I indicated in my remarks on the Senate 
floor upon the introduction of S. 2801 on 
November 2, it was in response to a sugges- 
tion made by Mr. T. S. Ary (chairman, AMC 
Ad Hoc Committee on Undersea Mineral Re- 
sources, and vice president, Union Carbide 
Exploration Corp.), during his testimony be- 
fore,my subcommittee. 

Mr. Ary testified that U.S. industry was 
close to being capable of exploiting the siz- 
able quantities of hard minerals on the sea- 
beds beyond the continental margins and 
that domestic legislation was needed. He in- 
dicated that such legislation, if adopted in 
substantially similar form by other nations, 
could, through the principle of international 
reciprocity, “become the basis for common 
rules among nations regarding freedom of 
development and security of tenure among— 
ocean—miners.” 

I then advised Mr. Ary that if his organiza- 
tion, the American Mining Congress, would 
prepare legislation which dealt with the sub- 
ject matter, I would introduce it for circula- 
tion and discussion, 


(2) S. 2801 addresses itself to the deep 
seabed beyond the limits of the continental 
shelf. Is this not beyond the limits of na- 
tional jurisdiction? 

What ultimate agreement concerning the 
limits of exclusive national jurisdiction the 
international community may reach is not 
yet entirely clear. Our subcommittee con- 
cluded that the entire continental margin 
should be included within the limits of na- 
tional jurisdiction. Several nations have sup- 
ported a 200-mile limit. In any event, S. 2801 
is intended to apply to seabed areas beyond 
the limits of national jurisdiction. 

(3) What are the key provisions of this 
legislation? 

Without going into the technical details 
of the bill which we intend to review during 
the hearing process, the bill incorporates and 
combines several well recognized interna- 
tional law doctrines, including the right of 
a sovereign state to regulate the activities of 
its nationals no matter where in the world 
they may be, the freedom of the high seas; 
mutuality and reciprocity between sovereign 
states, among others. Through the combi- 
nation of these doctrines as included in S. 
2801, the U.S. ocean mining industry will be 
encouraged to undertake serious and far- 
reaching commercial undertakings on the 
deep sea bed. This would be a boon to the 
maintenance of U.S. leadership in deep ocean 
technology. 

(4) In December 1969, the United Nations 
General Assembly adopted a resolution which 
declared a moratorium on all exploitation of 
deep sea bed resources pending establishment 
of an international deep sea regime, What 
are your views regarding this? 

My views and the views of the Committee 
were made clear during our hearings in 1970 
and made especially clear in the report of 
our special subcommittee. The so-called 
moratorium resolution like others of its kind 
was a mere paper majority motivated by a 
policy of confrontation on the part of its 
sponsors and as such was no more than a 
weak recommendation without binding 
force of law. 

(5) Does the State Department take a 
similar position? 

Yes, basically, and that was made clear 
to us through correspondence with the State 
Department, 

Responding to my December 23, 1969 letter 
of inquiry about the moratorium resolu- 
tion, John R. Stevenson, legal advisor to 
the Department of State, responded as fol- 
lows in reference to this point: 

“The Department does not anticipate any 
efforts to discourage U.S. nationals from 
continuing with their current exploration 
plans. In the event that U.S. nationals 
should desire to engage in commercial ex- 
ploitation prior to the establishment of an 
internationally agreed regime, we would 
seek to assure that their activities are con- 
ducted in accordance with relevant princi- 
ples of international law, including the free- 
dom of the seas and that the integrity of 
their investment receives due protection in 
any subsequent international agreement.” 

(6) Senator, the President has urged that 
exploration and exploitation of the deep sea- 
bed go forward and has called on other na- 
tions to join the United States in an interim 
policy. Has the Administration submitted 
any legislation to implement this policy? 
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The answer to your question is No, but I 
believe that the premise upon which it was 
based was slightly misstated. The President 
urged that nations share their revenue de- 
rived from mineral production which occurs 
beyond the 200-meter depth contour. He 
said to other nations that, if they would 
share their revenues derived from beyond 
the 200-meter depth contour with the in- 
ternational community, he would seek leg- 
islation authorizing the U.S. to share with 
the international community its revenues 
derived from beyond the 200-meter isobath. 
There has been no production beyond 200 
meters on the U.S. continental 
largely because of the condition the Presi- 
dent inadvertently attached to such mineral 
development. He said that the rights of U.S. 
leases would be subject to a regime to be 
agreed upon. That condition was just too 
much of a risk for the industry to take. I 
am hopeful that, in light of international 
development, the “subject-to” condition will 
be lifted so that necessary development can 
take place. 

(7) S. 2801, therefore, is the only bill now 
pending before Congress to accomplish this 
purpose. 

S. 2801 is the only bill designed to en- 
courage U.S. nationals to take advantage of 
their present rights to mine the deep seabed. 
But, S. 2801 has nothing to do with encour- 
aging development operations on the US. 
continental margin beyond 200 meters. 

(8) The mining industry is anxious to 
establish a legal framework as reflected in 
S. 2801 as soon as possible. Did your Sub- 
committee conclude that such a system 
should be promptly established? 

Speaking only for myself, I have been dis- 
appointed in the delays and lack of real 
progress being made by the U.N. Seabed 
Committee to develop an ocean mining 
treaty. U.S. deep ocean technology has pro- 
gressed to the point where it is now ready 
to undertake ocean mining operations. I 
don’t think it is fair to hold it back until an 
ocean mining treaty enters into force. That 
might take ten years. Thus, S. 2801 is de- 
signed to provide an interim basis for deep 
ocean mining by U.S. nationals until a treaty 
can be agreed upon, ratified and enter into 
force. 

(9) Senator Henry Jackson, Chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee, assigned 
Charles F. Cook, Jr., the Committee’s Minor- 
ity Counsel, and Merrill Englund, your ad- 
ministrative assistant, to observe the July- 
August 1971 session of the U.N. Seabed Com- 
mittee meeting in Geneva. What was their 
assessment of the progress being made in the 
development of an international regime? 

Their report should soon be printed as a 
report to the Committee. Rather than sum- 
marize it here, just let me extend an invi- 
tation to your members to write to my office 
and request a copy and I will be happy to 
send them one to read for themselves. 

(10) Do you believe deep seabed mining by 
U.S. nationals may be in jeopardy? 

No, I do not. No other nation has yet 
reached our level of technological sophisti- 
cation in deep seabed mining capability so 
there is no real threat. However, as I indi- 
cated in my remarks upon the introduction 
of S. 2801, there is increasing evidence that 
some of the more militant nations repre- 
sented on the U.N. Seabed Committee would 
deny U.S. industry effective access to the 
minerals of the deep seabed. Accordingly, I 
think that passage of S. 2801 or legislation 
like it could do much to persuade such na- 
tions that the U.S. does not intend to forfeit 
its present rights to mine the deep seabed. 

(11) Does the Senate Interior Committee 
plan to hold hearings on S. 2801, Senator 
Metcalf? 

Yes, I hope that we will have hearings on 
S. 2801 sometime this Spring. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the acting minority leader 
seek recognition? 

Mr. SAXBE. No; I donot. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp) will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
last Friday the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rrstcorr) made 
some comments during the session of the 
Committee on Finance. He discussed the 
administration’s welfare proposals. I 
might say that the senior Senator from 
Connecticut and the senior Senator from 
Virginia take a different view as to the 
merits of the proposed legislation. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Ruretcorr) favors the principle of a guar- 
anteed annual income, while the Senator 
from Virginia questions the wisdom of 
such legislation. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in his remarks the other day, 
addressed himself not to the merits of the 
legislation, but to procedural matters 
connected with the handling of this leg- 
islation. 

I feel that his comments have so much 
good sense that I obtained a transcript 
of his statement before the committee 
in open hearing, and I think it appropri- 
ate, at a later time, to place the text of 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

First, I feel that the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Risicorr) is not only one 
of the finest persons with whom I have 
been associated, but also one of the 
ablest, most certainly in the field of pub- 
lic welfare. He has had unique experi- 
ence: as Governor of Connecticut; then 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare during the administration of 
President Kennedy; and now as US. 
Senator. 

What Senator Risicorr was saying is 
that before such a gigantic new program 
is put into effect nationwide, pilot tests 
should be conducted in two or three areas 
of the Nation. To me, that makes sense. 
It seems to me that before a program 
which will increase the cost of public 
welfare by 40 percent in 1 year, a pro- 
gram that will double the number of peo- 
ple on welfare, is put into effect nation- 
wide, it should be tested in several areas 
of the Nation. 

I have, in the past, been willing to sup- 
port whatever appropriation might be 
necessary—$200 million or whatever 
amount it might be—for pilot projects. I 
offered to do that 2 years ago. Since that 
time, and since thinking more about this 
gigantic welfare proposal submitted by 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Richardson, I am a little less inclined 
to the pilot projects, because I think the 
whole thing is of very questionable merit. 
But I do not say that I will not go along 
with the pilot project. 

I think that Senator Risicorr gave the 
committee—and the Senate, too, for that 
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matter—valuable views that can be help- 
ful in trying to solve the problem of how 
to reform our welfare laws rather than 
to expand the welfare rolls. 

I think we must change our present 
system; but before doing so, I want to 
be certain that we are getting something 
better, not merely compounding the bad 
features of the present system. 

During the course of his remarks, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut said that he is not convinced that the 
President is really for the new program. 

I do not know whether the President is 
for it or not. He says he is. Maybe Sena- 
tor Risicorr is right in his appraisal that 
President Nixon is not for it. Frankly, I 
do not know. 

But I will say this: He ought not to be 
for it. It goes directly counter to every 
speech Candidate Nixon made in 1968. 

Yes, the proposed new program would 
double the number of people on welfare. 
Senator RusicorF points out that 14 mil- 
lion persons will be added to the welfare 
rolls under such a program. 

Mr. President, there are 99 Senators, 
not counting the Senator from Virginia. 
Certainly if the question I am going to 
ask can be answered, there should be 
some among the 99 Senators who can 
answer the guestion. 

The question is this: How do you re- 
verse the trend of the welfare state by 
doubling the number of people on wel- 
fare? 

I have asked that question in this 
Chamber a dozen times, and not a single 
Senator has attempted to say how the 
trend toward the welfare state can be 
reversed by doubling the number of peo- 
ple on welfare. 

I think that Senator Ristcorr, while I 
disagree with him on the merits of the 
proposal, rendered the Committee on 
Finance, the Senate, and the Nation a 
great service when he strongly recom- 
mended to the committee that such a 
program not be put into effect until it 
has been piloted out. 

Another thing the proposal would do— 
and the Senator from Connecticut men- 
tioned it in his remarks—is that it would 
increase the number of employees of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by 80,000. Senator RIBICOFF 
said: 

I don’t want 80,000 Federal employees run- 
ning the whole welfare system around the 
country. 


Neither does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Then the Senator from Con- 
necticut said this: 

As a matter of fact, I think the bureauc- 
racy is too large, and I think HEW is too 
large. I thought that one week after I be- 
came Secretary of HEW, and I could never 
get any other Secretary to agree to it until 
he got out; and then he said, “You were 
right, Abe.” 


I agree with Senator Rrsicorr: The 
HEW is too large; and now there is talk 
about adding 80,000 more persons to this 
gigantic department, a department which 
cannot even be run with efficiency now. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The Senator has 4 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, although some of the newspapers 
have been critical of the Senator from 
Connecticut, I think the newspapers and 
the public should applaud the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The only thing he is trying to do is 
warn the Nation that the people had 
better understand the full ramifications 
of this program before putting it into 
effect nationwide. To me, that is logical, 
sound, and sensible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the comments by 
the Senator from Connecticut before the 
Finance Committee last Friday be pub- 
lished at this point in the Recorp, to be 
followed by brief comments I made at 
that time in regard to Senator RIBI- 
corr’s statement, to be followed by re- 
marks that I made on the floor of the 
Senate on December 11, 1971, concern- 
ing the same matter of welfare expan- 
sion, to be followed by excerpts of hear- 
ings before the Committee on Finance 
dealing with welfare on August 3, 1971, 
that being a colloquy between the Sec- 
retary of HEW, Mr. Richardson, and the 
Senator from Virginia. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF COMMENTS BY SENATOR RIBICOFF 

Senator Talmadge? 

Senator TALMADGE. I concur in that, Mr. 
Chairman, Maybe one solution might be—we 
are talking about revenue sharing and the 
federal government assuming additional bur- 
dens. We haven't had but two or three bal- 
anced budgets in 20 years. The deficit this 
year will be $45 billion. Maybe a good solu- 
tion would be to authorize the states to print 
money like the federal government does. 

(Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Ribicoff? 

Senator Risicorr. You three gentlemen are 
out in the field with a lot of experience. 
With this bit of discussion around this ta- 
ble, I am sure you must be very discouraged 
at the prospect of H.R. 1 ever seeing the light 
of day; and I am not so sure that that dis- 
couragement isn’t in line with what is actu- 
ally going to happen, 

I don’t think that the Administration has 
done a very good job of rallying public opin- 
ion or even explaining what they are trying 
to do. They really talk with a forked tongue 
and they have been talking with a forked 
tongue right from the beginning from the 
President down and this is what the end 
result is. 4 

Now, you three gentlemen, have a good 
deal of practical experience. If the federal 
government passes H.R. 1, the Family As- 
sistance Program, some 14 million people 
more will be added to welfare rolls. One of 
the big mistakes the Administration made 
was to put the working poor in the same 
category as welfare recipients, giving the 
false impression that these people you are 
talking about who are working day and night 
trying to make ends meet are traditional non- 
working welfare recipients. The potential 
working poor recipient is doing the best he 
can but he has a low paid job and is just not 
making it; no matter what he does he just is 
not making it. 

This is a very complicated field because 
again, the President and the Secretary have 
never told the American people, but we are 
really developing in a new philosophy of pub- 
lic assistance in this nation, and instead of 
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being frank with the American people we 
have misled them. H.R. 1 to be honest, is 
sending this nation into a guaranteed an- 
nual income or an income maintenance pro- 
gram; that is what it is and the people ought 
to know what they are voting on, I can un- 
derstand that the overwhelming majority 
of this committee want no part of that. 
They don’t believe in that philosophy and 
they are sincere men and I don’t know 
whether the American people want this 
philosophy. 

But a new philosophy is being projected 
and the Executive Branch doesn’t have the 
courage to tell the American people what it 
is trying to do. Instead they try to do it 
clandestinely and kid the American people, 
The public will get wise and see that they are 
not being told the truth, you see. 

Suppose you have a program; let’s say 
something passes. The Chairman has prom- 
ised the leadership and the President he 
would bring out a bill by March Ist; it may 
not be March Ist but he has kept all his 
promises. Let’s say he makes it March 15th, 

A debate like this on the floor will take 
a month at least. Then we go to conference 
with the House. So if any bill passes it will 
be pretty close to June ist. This plan is 
supposed to go into effect July 1, 1973. 

From your experience, you who live with 
these social programs, do you think it is pos- 
sible for the federal government to put into 
effect across this nation a new concept of 
family assistance programs to aid the work- 
ing poor in the space of one year? 

Mr. Wyman [George K. Wyman, President, 
American Public Welfare Association]. No, sir. 

Senator Risicorr. The three of you? 

Mr. Scumipt [Wilbur J. Schmidt, National 
Council of State Public Welfare Administra- 
tors]. No, sir. 

Senator Rrsicorr. Do you think they can 
do it in a year? 

Mr. RADAR [Lloyd E. Rader, Director, State 
Department of Institutions, Social and Re- 
habilitation Services, Oklahoma]. No, sir. 

Senator Rrisicorr. Now, hasn’t the time 
come for all of us—we have lived with this 
and I am just as guilty as anybody else; 
I was a governor and I was Secretary of 
HEW and I am just as responsible for many 
of these programs—don’t we have an obliga- 
tion to the American people and ourselves 
before we embark upon a national program 
committing billions of dollars, with a new 
direction, to test this program out to see 
if it works? 

Mr. WYMAN. A very prudent thing to do, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator RIBICOFF. All right. 

Now, do you think it would be wiser to 
take these opportunities for families program 
and give the Administration a year to pilot 
it out? I think one of the greatest mistakes 
this Administration made when they first 
came up here was to reject the idea of pilot 
programs even though the Committee was 
virtually unanimous in favor of pretest pro- 


Senator Williams who opposed it tooth 
and nail out of sincerity and belief because 
he didn’t believe in it, a man for whom I have 
the greatest respect, although our political 
philosophies are different, would have been 
willing to vote any amount of money neces- 
sary to pilot it out; and we could have fin- 
ished that pilot program in two years if the 
Administration had not fought that. So now 
there are proposals for the working poor that 
we have that I conceive of from my experi- 
ences in every phase of government would be 
impossible for this country to put into effect 
without having one Godawful snarl and ty- 
ing the nation into a knot. 

Aren't we better off, then, to face reali- 
ties—to have a pilot? And, may I say, Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think the Administration 
is even playing fair with us. It came to my 
attention there are some studies being made 
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in this field, studies being made in Georgia; 
Cook County, Illinois; the State of Colorado, 
New Jersey, Seattle, Denver and Gary and 
Vermont. And I think even before we con- 
template this, I think the Administration 
should come up to this committee and tell 
us what they have found out in these studies 
and I would hope that you would ask the 
Administration to explain these studies to 
us. Some of these studies were to be three- 
month studies, some two years, some three 
years; they have some information. 

Now, also, Mr. Chairman, the present new 
budget provides for $450 million to do the 
planning for welfare reform, 

We don’t know how programs for the 
working poor are going to work. My philoso- 
phy is different from the chairman's and I 
would say the overwhelming majority on this 
committee. 

I think that there can be no greater objec- 
tive for any nation than to eliminate poverty. 
We have hedged these programs around with 
confusion and rhetoric and I don’t know how 
they are going to work out, shouldn’t we 
pilot out the working poor program. Two 
years ago it should have been done—to still 
do it, to pilot out the family assistance pro- 
gram. 

There are many thoughts that the dif- 
ferent senators have here that I may dis- 
agree with but I respect their opinions and 
they have got some good ideas. There isn’t a 
man around this table who hasn’t come up 
with what I have considered some very 
thoughtful suggestions. 

Would you advocate that this committee 
should, first, do the necessary reform on 
welfare itself that has to be done—and there 
are many of them. Take in many of the adult 
categories and put them under social secu- 
rity. Provide the states with relief. I go 
along now with the chairman's point of view 
that I don't want 80,000 federal employees 
running the whole welfare system around 
this country. I think that there are gover- 
nors and men like yourselves with experi- 
ence in the field that can do a much better 
job than an 88-thousand man bureaucracy 
centered here. As a matter of fact, I think the 
bureaucracy is too large and I think HEW 
is too large. I thought that ome week after I 
became Secretary of HEW and I could never 
get any other Secretary to agree to it until 
he got out and then he said, “You were right, 
Abe.” 

But Iam unwilling to create an agency to 
deal with humans made up of a hundred 
or two hundred thousand people to run the 
lives of 201 million Americans, It just can't 
be done. 

I am trying to salvage something out of 
this. I personally think that the Presi- 
dent’s concept of family assistance aid to 
the working poor is good. The thing that I 
quarrel with is I don't think the President 
believed in it, If he believed in it he could 
have done something with it. He was sold an 
idea that was a good idea but in his heart 
he didn't believe it was right. 

But I still think the idea is good. 

Now, this committee two years ago would 
have piloted this out to see how it would 
have worked. I don’t know whether they feel 
that way anymore, whether they would still 
go for a pilot program, I think the pilot pro- 
gram is worth trying and I think it has to be 
understood by the Administration, that as a 
practical matter even if we gave them every- 
thing they wanted, they would bog down with 
one of the greatest social and economic fail- 
ures of the entire American social and eco- 
nomic system and I don't want to see that 
happen because my feeling is, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we had piloted out Medicare and 
Medicaid we never would have had so many 
problems. All I can say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
if I am still on this committee and if I am 
still a U.S. Senator and we have a health in- 
surance program, I am going to insist that 
before any health insurance program comes 
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out we pilot it out before we enact a uni- 
versal, general health insurance program. 

Now, I respect you men; I know you; I 
have worked with all of you. I know you by 
your reputations and I have worked with you 
in other fields. I would like for the three of 
you to answer, do you think the most prac- 
tical way is to pass this bill or to pass a pilot 
program and find out whether the thing 
works? 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Ribicoff, speaking for myself and I think it 
would generally reflect their views, however, 
Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Rader certainly should 
have an opportunity to express their own 
views, I would agree with that concept, with 
one proviso and that is that the burden of 
the increasing costs of welfare and Medicaid 
on state and local government makes it ab- 
solutely imperative that while such a pro- 
gram, a pilot program, is under way that 
there be an increase in the federal share of 
the present—— 

Senator Risicorr. Sir, I have introduced an 
amendment which I will fight for on the 
floor. I have not talked to the chairman. I 
don’t know if it has his support. Anyway, I 
foresee the state welfare costs at the 1971 
level and provide that thereafter any in- 
creased costs over the 1971 level would be 
assumed by the federal government. 

I don't know what the committee and 
Senate will do but it is the same proposal 
that Chairman Mills has introduced in the 
House and I have introduced it in the Sen- 
ate because I realize that every state is in 
a desperate situation right now. 

Mr. WYMAN. I think that is absolutely es- 
sential and should go hand in glove with 
any pilot testing of the family assistance 
program. I gathered this is what you have in 
mind for a pilot program, while the aged, 
blind and disabled, the social services con- 
cepts, those would move with the legisla- 
tion. 


Senator Rreicorr. You see, there are two 
things we can do here—Will you pardon me 
for taking the extra time, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause we might be straightening out a lot 
of things around this table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very interesting, worth- 


while contribution, Senator; take all the 
time you want; it is a worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 

Senator Rrsicorr. You see, first, if we get 
bogged down in one of those deep confron- 
tations on the family assistance program, 
almost all welfare reform is going down the 
drain with that; and the family assistance 
program for the working poor, from my ex- 
perience in different categories of govern- 
ment, could not be put into effect nation- 
wide in one year’s time; it just can’t be 
physically done, you see. 

If that is the case, then we have got two 
problems we can work on in this committee: 
We can clean up the many reforms in the 
social security system, in the present welfare 
system which wouldn't be a tough job. Then 
we can take the opportunities for families 
program and pilot it; let’s see how it works 
before we make it nationwide. 

Then, at the same time, we can look at the 
financial problem of the states that you 
men are struggling with and give you the 
necessary fiscal protection. 

This would cost about $1 billion a year, to 
freeze you into the 1971 level, 

I have lived with this thing now, as Sen- 
ator Long has, and I am constantly trying 
to work out all kinds of ideas as to how we 
can make this work. And the more I think 
about it the more I believe that I can’t hon- 
estly say that the program that I advocate 
or the President advocates can be made to 
work in one year's time. I think the time has 
come when we have to stop that and start 
looking at the priorities of social programs 
and if the chairman will allow me, let me 
take one step ahead along the same line. 
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There are 168 so-called poverty programs. 
These cost some $31 billion. Now, some of 
them are good; we should keep many of 
them; they are important. But as I analyze 
those programs, the thing that keeps coming 
back to me time and time again is that pov- 
erty in the last year has gone up 5 percent 
in America. 

Now, the programs that you men adminis- 
ter in your states, do you think that each 
one of those 168 programs is necessary or 
effective? 

Mr. ScHMĪMIDT. Well, I think that to whatever 
extent we are involved in some number of 
the mentioned 168, that presently they are 
too fragmented and they are, therefore, splin- 
tered and create problems of coordination in 
the sense that one has impact on another 
and that is viewed in this total dimension; 
and I think we do need to consolidate pro- 
gram activities. 

This is one of the things that we are con- 
cerned about, really, in the format of H.R. 1, 
is the distribution of responsibility in this 
to different jurisdictions. So I think that we 
could cite in our positions instances where 
some of the programs would not be produc- 
ing as much as could fully be expected from 
them were they to have been more completely 
put together. 

Senator RIBICOFF. The federal government 
passes a program and goes to you and your 
governor and they say, “Now, look, we have 
got a program. We are going to make it 
matching 90-10, 80-20, 60-40, 50-50 and if 
you gentlemen. want this program, if you put 
up so much money you can participate.” You 
are not sure of the program but all of a sud- 
den you see the federal dollars coming in and 
you say, “Hey, we ought to have a piece of 
the action.” 

Mr. ScHmMInT. Right. 

Senator RIBICOFF. But that piece of the ac- 
tion may not be what you want in your 
state. You would be very much better off 
without it. 

Mr. Scumiptr. We are very much pushed in 
that direction. 

Senator Rrsicorr. If you looked at those 
168 programs and started consolidating them 
and looked at them, I have a hunch you 
couldn't save $31 billion, but on the basis of 
priority you could probably find $10 billion 
in that $31 billion spent to alleviate poverty. 

The real irony is if you took that $31 billion 
and divided it among people in poverty in 
this country that every family of four on 
poverty would be receiving $1,000 above the 
poverty line. 

Now, people are poor because they haven’t 
got money. 

Senator Byrd. I just want to make a brief 
comment on Senator Ribicoff’s remarks. 

I have long felt that Senator Ribicoff was 
not only one of the finest men with whom I 
have been associated but also one of the 
ablest. I watched his record as Governor of 
Connecticut. When he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy to the cabinet in 1961, in 
every speech I made in Virginia I predicted 
that certainly from my view he was the 
ablest member of President Kennedy’s cab- 
inet. 

I remember well two years ago when some 
of the members of this committee, at Presi- 
dent Nixon’s request, flew to California to 
the Summer White House, and Senator Ribi- 
coff suggested at that time that there be 
pilot projects to test out the family assistance 
plan. In my remarks at that same meeting I 
associated myself with Senator Ribicoff’s 
views. 

When you talk about a gigantic program 
such as this one is, where it doubles the num- 
ber of eligible persons on public welfare, 
where it increases the costs in one year by 
40 percent to the federal government, when 
you consider the fact that the government is 
now running huge deficits, gigantic deficits, 
it seems to me that this Congress had better 
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know what it is doing before it passes a wel- 
fare program the ramifications of which, 
anyway you look at it, are terrific. 

Senator Ribicoff mentioned a possibility of 
a month’s debate in the Senate. Whether 
the Senate passes or does not pass it, my 
only hope is that the members of the Senate 
will understand it, understand the full ram- 
ifications of this program. 

I don’t believe that the members of the 
Senate are going to understand this program 
in one month's time and I doubt if they are 
going to be able to understand it in two or 
three or four months’ time. 

As I say, the ramifications are so great, 
I think Senator Ribicoff has thrown out an 
idea today that hasn't been expressed around 
this table for almost two years, I believe. 

I remember in this room next door, in our 
executive sessions, with the Under Secretary 
of HEW, and I think with the Seecretary of 
HEW also, both Secretary Finch and Secre- 
tary Richardson, Under Secretary Veneman, 
this committee urged him two years ago to 
permit legislation setting up pilot projects 
and they absolutely turned that down, they 
refused to consider it, refused to consider it 
unless the committee and the Congress 
simultaneously would give them the right to 
put the program into effect, and make it 
go into effect mandatorily regardless of what 
the pilot project showed. 

Of course, the committee wouldn't ap- 
prove such a proposal as that and it came 
to nought. 

Until today, I think, it is the first time 
that such a possibility has been mentioned. 
I think it is well to give consideration to this 
proposal thrown out today by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 11, 
1971] 


HEW’s NEw WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Byrrp of Virginia. Mr. President, as the 
Senate and House of Representatives pre- 
pare to adjourn, I would like to again invite 
the attention of the Senate to the new wel- 
fare program benig advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is very important, Mr. President, that 
the Senate and the Nation understand the 
facts regarding this new program. Secretary 
Richardson in his official statement to the 
Senate Finance Committee put the new pro- 
gram in capsule form when he termed it 
“revolutionary and expensive.” 

Before discussing the new program, let 
me say that I think the present outdated 
welfare system should be changed; and most 
certainly the administration of the program 
must be tightened. 

But in changing the present system it is 
important that we be sure we are getting 
something better and not just an expanded 
and more expensive program. 

After considering the matter for 18 months, 
I have concluded that I cannot support the 
administration’s revolutionary and expen- 
sive new welfare program. 

For 2 consecutive years—1970 and again 
in 1971—the Committee on Finance refused 
to approve this program. Of course, it will 
come up again in 1972. 

I cannot support the revolutionary and 
expensive program for the following rea- 
sons: 

One, It lacks adequate work incentives. 

Two. I doubt the wisdom of writing into 
law the principle of a guaranteed annual 
income. 

Three. The annual cost of the new pro- 
gram would be at least $5 billion greater 
than the present program. 

Four. The number of welfare recipients 
would be increased from 12 million persons 
in 1970 to 26 million persons. 

Five. Richard P. Nathan, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Welfare, says the Government 
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would need to hire an unprecedented 80,000 
new Federal employees to administer the 
program. 

With 101,000 employees, the Department of 
HEW already is so huge that it is almost im- 
possible to effectively administer. One can 
well imagine the added confusion and chaos 
if 80,000 more workers are added to that De- 
partment. 

I feel that the Government has an obliga- 
tion to our fellow citizens who are physical- 
ly or mentally unable to earn a living. But 
the “revolutionary and expensive” proposal 
of Secretary Richardson goes far beyond that. 
It does not have adequate work incentives, 
nor does it have adequate provisions to keep 
off the welfare rolls able-bodied citizens who 
should be seeking jobs instead of hand- 
outs. 

The new “revolutionary and expensive” 
welfare plan is not in keeping with—and, in- 
deed, runs directly counter to—the Presi- 
dent's anti-inflation efforts. 

It is not welfare reform. It is welfare ex- 
pansion, 

I submit we are not going to be able to 
lick inflation until the Government puts its 
own fiancial house in order. 

The Government had a Federal funds 
deficit last year of $30 billion; it will have 
& Federal funds deficit this year of $35 billion. 

The “revolutionary and expensive” program 
of Mr. Richardson will add an additional $5 
billion to the deficit—and to the national 
debt, which is now $412 billion. 

But an even more important objection, in 
my view, is that Secretary Richardson’s “rev- 
olutionary and expensive” welfare plan would 
double the number of welfare recipients. Yes, 
Mr. President, it would double the number of 
welfare recipients. 

With the huge deficits the Government has 
been running, it is neither logical nor sound 
to attempt to double the number of people 
drawing public assistance, 

If the Government cannot now effectively 
administer the present welfare program, how 
can it effectively administer a program with 
twice as many persons drawing Government 
checks? 

One evidence of the difficulty of adminis- 
tration is this: In New York City at the pres- 
ent time 1,000 welfare families are being 
housed in New York City hotels. 

I wrote the Department of HEW to ascer- 
tain the average monthly rental being paid 
by the taxpayers for those families. 

I was informed in a letter from HEW that 
the average monthly rental per family is $763. 

I have devoted hours and hours of time in 
an effort to obtain accurate cost figures—and 
accurate figures as to the number of full- 
time permanent employees of HEW. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a table 
showing the cost of public welfare in billions 
of dollars for the fiscal years 1962 through 
1972. I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Federal costs for public welfare 
[In billions of dollars] 
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(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.) 


(Nore.—According to testimony of Secre- 
tary Richardson of HEW, the total welfare 
cost for FY 1973, under H.R. 1, would be 
$19.7 billion.) 
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Mr. Byrp of Virginia. Mr. President, if the 
proposal advocated by Secretary Richardson, 
namely, H.R. 1, is approved by the Senate, the 
total cost for fiscal year 1973 of welfare, of 
public assistance, would be $19.7 billion, or a 
40-percent increase over the cost for fiscal 
year 1972. 

Mr. President, the above figures I have 
submitted, the tabulation and the figures 
in regard to H.R. 1, all include the cost of 
medical aid to the indigent. I want to sub- 
mit a full and complete picture of the 
total cost to the Federal Government of the 
Federal welfare program, or public assistance 
as some prefer to call it. 

As to the number of full-time perma- 
nent employees of HEW, when the Depart- 
ment was established in 1953 the employees 
numbered 35,000 persons. By the end of 
1970 the figure had increased to 101,000, 
according to figures submitted to me by 
Secretary Richardson. 

Mr. President, I think that the figures and 
arguments I have cited today show that the 
proposal advanced by the administration 
would in fact move this Nation closer to the 
condition of a welfare state. 

When President Nixon was a candidate 
for President in 1968, he stated again and 
again that he wanted to reverse the trend 
to the welfare state. 

I applauded those statements by then- 
candidate Nixon at that time. But the 
administration's proposal for revising the 
welfare laws would double the number of 
welfare recipients thus going directly coun- 
ter to the statements of candidate Nixon. 

The question I have been asking for the 
last 18 months—and I ask it again in the 
Senate today—is this: How does one reverse 
the trend to the welfare state by doubling 
the number of people on welfare? 

There are 99 Members of the Senate be- 
sides the Senator from Virginia, so it would 
seem that if that question can be success- 
fully answered, one Member of the Senate 
would be able to say how to reverse the 
trend of the welfare state by doubling the 
number of people on welfare. 

I have asked this question in the Senate 
many times but none has answered it. 

I say that this new program, termed “rev- 
olutionary and expensive” by Secretary 
Richardson, is a gigantic program. It doubles 
the number of public welfare recipients. 

It is one that the Senate and the Nation 
need to consider very, very carefully before 
going into this huge program, termed by 
its sponsor as revolutionary and expensive. 
I think it should be fully debated, with ade- 
quate time taken by the Senate, if and when 
the proposal reaches the floor of the Senate. 

So far as the Senator from Virginia is con- 
cerned, as a member of the Committee on 
Finance I would just as soon that it does 
reach the floor of the Senate; put if and 
when it does, I hope the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle will give adequate time for 
discussion. The people of this country should 
understand the ramifications of this gigantic 
program submitted by Secretary Richardson, 
which he himself terms “revolutionary and 
expensive.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the hearing of August 3, 1971, before 
the Committee on Finance on H.R. 1 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE ON WELFARE, AUGUST 3, 1971 
Senator Byrp. Assuming your program is 

enacted into law by the present Congress, 

what will be the total costs of the welfare 
program; this is, the Federal share of the 

welfare program for fiscal year 1973. 
Secretary RICHARDSON. The total cost, in- 

cluding some expenditure for services, would 

be $14.9 billion. 
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Senator Brrp. I want to be sure we are 
clear about this, that is your judgment as 
to what the total costs will be for fiscal 1973. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, this does not 
include medicaid. 

Senator Byrn. It does not include medi- 
caid. Let's get the medicaid figure, if you 
will, 

Secretary RICHARDSON. That is $4.5 billion. 

Senator Byrp. Let’s see if we understand 
this now, the costs of the welfare program 
(H.R. 1) will be $14.9 billion, and in addi- 
tion to that, there will be $4.5 billion for 
medicaid, namely medical aid for welfare 
recipients. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Senator Byrn, I am correct in that state- 
ment. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, let me be sure 
we have it. Yes; that is correct, Senator. 

* . * . s 
INCREASE IN ESTIMATE COSTS OF WELFARE 
PROPOSAL 


Senator Byrd. Now, you responded last 
year that the estimated cost for fiscal 1972, 
assuming this program had been in effect 
would be $11.8 billion. So the arithmetic 
would indicate that then in a 1-year period, 
between fiscal 1972 and fiscal 1973 the costs 
of this program will have increased 25 per- 
cent in that 1-year period. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I am sure that $11.1 
billion figure did not include medicaid. 

Senator Byrrp. No, it did not include that. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. So the comparable 
figures would be $11.1 and $14.9 billion. 

Senator Byrn. Excuse me 11.8. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. 11,9 and 14.9. 

Senator Byrd. You will find that figure 
comes to roughly 25 percent. 

Secretary RicHarpson. Well, there are dif- 
ferences which explain this that are not 
differences simply resulting from the markup 
of our estimates. In the first place there is the 
Federal assumption of basic benefits, of ad- 
ministration, and of the adult categories; 
there are increases projected in H.R. 1 for 
public service jobs, in child care, training, 
supportive services. 

Senator Byrp. So you are expanding the 
program beyond last year’s proposal. 

Secretary RicHarpson. The work related 
provisions have been expanded. 

Senator Byrp. You are expanding—the pro- 
gram as a whole is being expanded beyond 
last year’s program. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, in the sense 
that we are more determined than ever to 
convince this committee that the provisions 
of the program are capable of getting people 
off the welfare rolls and into jobs. 

Senator Byrp. I don’t think this commit- 
tee has demanded that the program be ex- 
panded. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Some members of 
the committee have felt we did not provide 
enough public service jobs in last year's 
program, and some other members of the 
committee have thought that we didn't pro- 
vide adequately for the development of day 
care services, and these are among the in- 
creases. 

* * + * + 


Senator ByrD. Did you, in fact, reduce the 
number of employees or just not fill the 
vacancy? 

Mr. CARDWELL. The latter. 

Senator Byrrp. In other words, you don't go 
to the full authorized strength. 

Mr. CARDWELL. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrrv. But actually you did not re- 
duce the number of employees. 

Mr. Carpwe.u. Essentially that is correct, 
sir, There may be a few isolated instances 
where this policy forced reduction but as a 
general proposition, you are right. 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DEPARTMENT EM- 

PLOYEES NEEDED TO ADMINISTER H.R. 1 

Senator Tatmapce, Will the Senator from 

Virginia yield at that point. Do I understand 
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the answer to be that if H.R. 1 is passed you 
will reduce your Federal employees handling 
this act. 

Mr. CaRDWELL. No, sir; definitely not. 

Senator TALMADGE. There would be a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr, CARDWELL. Yes, sir. 

+ > > * + 


Senator Byrd. Well, now, with a $77 billion 
budget that would mean that your depart- 
ment would have the largest budget of any 
department of Government, including De- 
fense, would it not? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

+ * a > * 


Senator Byrrp. Let me ask you this, what 
is the national debt now? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I have lost track. 
It is over $300 billion. (Laughter.) (Debt is 
$409 billion.) 

Senator Byrn. As the Administrator of the 
largest department dollar wise in the Govern- 
ment. I am just interested in your philos- 
ophy, interested in your deep concern about 
the cost of Government. Let me ask you this 
question what was the fiscal year just ended, 
what was the Federal funds deficit? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. $23.3 billion. 

Mr, VENEMAN, It is between $21 and $23 
billion, there are diverse opinions, 

Senator Byrrp. Is that your guess? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I would say it is 
plus or minus $23 million but we will get the 
exact figure. 

Senator Byrp. It was $30 billion, and I 
will insert the figures in the record. What 
you are speaking of is the unified budget 
which takes the surplus from the trust funds 
in order to make the deficit appear less large. 

Let me ask you this. What is the projected 
Federal funds deficit for the current fiscal 
year? 

Protas RICHARDSON. I don’t know, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Byrrp. I will give you that figure. 
It is $30 billion. So under the administra- 
tion’s own figures, and I think you can say 
the projection is conservative, there will be 
& back-to-back Federal funds deficit of 860 
billion. That has never occurred since the 
end of World War II. 

Two records have been established. In fis- 
cal 1971 the largest Federal funds deficit oc- 
curred, In fiscal 1972 a similar deficit will 
occur, which will establish two records. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr, 
Saxse) may, for the moment, control the 
time which, under the order, is to be 
controlled by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF BANGLADESH 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) and 
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I introduced last week a concurrent reso- 
lution for the recognition of Bangladesh. 
This morning the Senator from South 
Carolina asked for time, and we were 
to have a colloquy engaged in by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and other Senators, for the 
purpose of adding cosponsors and also 
to comment on the reasons for the im- 
portance of this concurrent resolution. 
The Senator from South Carolina has 
been delayed at a prayer breakfast, but 
he will be along very soon. 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 55 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I should 
like to read into the Recor» at this time 
time and ask unanimous consent to have 
included as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 55 the names of the 
following Senators: Senators CRANSTON, 
WEICKER, PELL, CHURCH, FULBRIGHT, 
KENNEDY, Hart, CHILES, TUNNEY, 
HUGHES, MUSKIE, ALLOTT, and STEVENS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today I 
am joining in cosponsoring Senate Con- 
current Resolution 55. This is a sense of 
the Congress resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to extend diplomatic recognition to 
Bangladesh. 

There are three reasons why this 
amendment is prudent and timely: 

First. It demonstrates a pragmatic and 
realistic approach to foreign policy. 
Bangladesh is an accomplished fact. It 
will not go away and there is no reason 
for us to wish it would go away. 

Second. This resolution will be a signal 
to the world that we harbor no ill will 
toward the parties to that conflict, and 
that we are ready to take a positive in- 
terest in the problem of that area. 

Third. This resolution will demonstrate 
Congress’ continuing determination to 
play a positive and responsible role in 
the formulation of foreign policy. It will 
demonstrate Congress has the will and 
the capacity for a role that extends be- 
yond reacting to, and ratifying Execu- 
tive decisions. 

For these reasons I hope that the Sen- 
ate will act promptly and favorably with 
regard to the resolution. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the rea- 
son for proposing this resolution is cer- 
tainly not to embarrass the administra- 
tion, and certainly not to involve our- 
selves in affairs of foreign relations that 
would not contribute to the peace of 
the world. We believe that the establish- 
ment of Bangladesh is a great accom- 
plishment, and we are pragmatic enough 
to believe that there is no turning back 
for this country. 

At the time of introducing the resolu- 
tion I included a piece by James A. Mich- 
ener that appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine section which pointed 
out the options that were available with 
respect to Bangladesh. 

The first was to continue as a coun- 
try to be recognized. Second in impor- 
tance, it seemed to me, and the one that 
he placed the most emphasis on, was to 
be a state of India, which I think, how- 
ever desirable, is just as impracticable as 
its being a state of Pakistan. 

Another option, of course, would be to 
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become a state of Pakistan, which is an 
impossibility after the bloodshed, after 
the genocide, and after the unfeeling at- 
titude of the leaders of West Pakistan; 
and I think that those who hope that 
this might occur are indulging in the 
worst kind of wishful thinking. 

The recognition that we ask for, we 
ask for in the light of what has hap- 
pened in regard to some of the other 
countries that we failed to recognize at 
the time when they established them- 
selves as countries. For example, after 
World War II, we hesitated and then 
failed to recognize the establishment of 
what we call Red China, the People’s 
Republic of China. Today we find our- 
selves in a situation of a complete im- 
passe, where we are trying to bridge this 
25 years of neglect of a situation that the 
rest of the world recognized much soon- 
er than we did. 

Bangladesh is a country. It has all the 
difficulties and problems of a new coun- 
try, combined with an impossible eco- 
nomic situation, because it has no base. 
The country’s economy is based on jute, 
and jute is no longer a product in de- 
mand. They must reorganize so as to 
feed themselves. Jute must give way to 
rice and other grain crops. They need 
all the help they can get. 

I think we have seen a change in our 
economic policy in this country in re- 
gard to foreign aid. We are not going to 
be able to buy friends, nor should we 
attempt to. Any aid that we give should 
be humanitarian, and based on the re- 
gard of one person for another. We are 
not going to buy the friendship of In- 
dia; we are not going to be able to buy 
the friendship of Bangladesh, or any of 
the other disadvantaged countries of 
the world. But I do think we should rec- 
ognize that a worldwide consortium of 
peoples who are concerned about Bang- 
ladesh should get together on a humani- 
tarian basis. It is going to take a long 
while for people and their. attitudes to 
change, but I believe we do not want to 
put ourselves at the disadvantage of not 
recognizing a new country at a time 
when it needs help, but rather waiting, 
as we have in China, until they do not 
need help, and then trying to buy their 
friendship by a belated recognition. 

These are some of the reasons. But 
more important, this concurrent resolu- 
tion will have to go before the Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees of both Houses, where lengthy hear- 
ings will be held. This is not something 
that is going to happen this afternoon. 
We want the process to begin. We want 
to demonstrate to the world that there 
are no hard feelings here, that if mis- 
takes have been made, we are not going 
to buy these things and wipe them out, 
but nevertheless, we are going to get 
started on a reasonable approach in re- 
gard to the existence of a new and des- 
perate country. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I join in cosponsoring 
this resolution, for I believe it is long 
past due that the United States should 
recognize Bangladesh. I think the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the subcon- 
tinent has been one of the great mis- 
takes in our foreign policy in recent 
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times, and I think it is time for our coun- 
try to turn our policy around—to recog- 
nize Bangladesh, a recognition it is en- 
titled to by any of the tests used in inter- 
national law. Moreover, I feel it is en- 
titled to recognition because the people of 
Bangladesh have indicated so completely, 
so wholeheartedly, and almost unani- 
mously their own feeling about the fu- 
ture of their country—that it should be 
independent. 

All one has to do is to look back to 
the election of December, 1970, where the 
Awami League Party won 167 out of 169 
delegate seats, and Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man had sufficient votes to be elected 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. Those elec- 
tions were held under marshal law, even 
at a time when President Yahya Khan 
was having his agents attend all meet- 
ings of the party. 

Mr. President, there has rarely been 
such an overwhelming endorsement for 
a political party as we have seen in Bang- 
ladesh, not only at the national level, 
but at the local levels as well, in carry- 
ing some 285 out of 300 districts. I do not 
think we have ever seen in any of the 
western nations the kind of political sup- 
port that Sheikh Mujib now has. Un- 
fortunately, when he was put in jail and 
was being tried by the Pakistan military 
in secret, this great Nation of ours identi- 
fied with those forces carrying out the 
policy of repression. How extraordinary 
it must seem to Americans, particularly 
the parents of those who have lost some 
55,000 young men in Southeast Asia, in 
a country some 5,500 miles away, East 
Bengal, when we say we are for self- 
determination in South Vietnam, and 
yet, when we saw an exercise of self- 
determination in Bangladesh, with the 
75 million people of that country voting 
so overwhelmingly for one political party, 
how ironic it is that the United States 
identified with those forces which re- 
pressed that self-determination at the 
same time we professed to support self- 
determination in Southeast Asia. 

So I believe, Mr. President, that the 
people of that country have indicated 
their desire to follow a political course of 
action for the future of their nation. I 
think under any of the interpretations of 
international law—control of a geo- 
graphic area, recognition by other coun- 
tries, language, tradition, culture—the 
people of Bangladesh fall within the pur- 
view of the right to be recognized. I join 
my colleagues from Ohio in hoping we 
will have immediate recognition—and I 
hope that this administration will speak 
out as to what they think the American 
people should understand as their role 
in helping and assisting the United Na- 
tion’s relief organization now in Bangla- 
desh. 

I think we ought to try to indicate to 
the Bangladesh Government our willing- 
ness to include them in the World Bank 
consortium which now includes Pakistan 
and India, for the common development 
of all those countries, and to help in the 
development of the great riverways which 
are common to India and Bangladesh, on 
which their future development depends. 
I feel that we should also consider the 
resumption of economic assistance to 
India, which has been terminated. 
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Finally, Mr. President, let me add this: 
Our President is going on a mission which 
I feel is terribly important for the peo- 
ples of this country and of the world 
when he travels to China to try to achieve 
at least some kind of reduction of ten- 
sions between the Peoples Republic of 
China and the United States. There are 
some 800 million Chinese; but we have to 
realize also that there are some 700 mil- 
lion people who live in India and 73 mil- 
lion who live in Bangladesh, so that, in 
terms of the total population, that of the 
latter two countries is equa! if not larger 
to that of all China. 

I would hope that in the attention that 
all of us are giving to the success of the 
China trip, that we are not going to turn 
our backs on a matter which I feel has 
tremendous importance to the future of 
the subcontinent—namely, the recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh. 

I think that recognition is the least 
that can be done as a first step. For too 
long we have been, so to speak, on the 
wrong side of the issue in that part of 
the world, and I would certainly hope 
that we could now move ahead and rec- 
ognize the importance of granting diplo- 
matic recognition to the people and na- 
tion of Bangladesh, and to its leader, 
Sheikh Mujib. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield the remainder of 
the time to the original reserver, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr, HOL- 
LINGS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
apologize for being late this morning. I 
have been at the prayer breakfast, and 
it was very inspirational. 

I appreciate the leadership allowing 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SaxBeE) and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) an opportu- 
nity to carry on in my absence and de- 
liver their remarks. The Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) will be here shortly 
to do the same. 

Mr. President, I rise today to urge the 
speediest possible recognition of the new 
nation of Bangladesh. One week ago, I 
introduced a resolution calling upon the 
President to accord Bangladesh full 
diplomatic recognition. I am heartened 
to report that response to that resolu- 
tion both within the halls of Congress 
and without has been very favorable. The 
American people realize what the ad- 
ministration refuses to see—that the 
courageous people of Bangladesh have 
given rise to a new nation. The people of 
that country have fought for and won 
their freedom. They have earned their 
nationhood. Surely the future of 
Bangladesh is fraught with problems. 
The road ahead will not be easy. But 
those brave people have earned the right 
to try. And they have the right to expect 
that the world’s most powerful nation 
will not throw roadblocks in their way. 

We hear a lot these days about the 
realism of America’s foreign policy. The 
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covers of Time and Newsweek parade 
stories about Realpolitik and its prac- 
titioner in the White House basement. 
Nevertheless here is a case where the 
reality is clear. A new nation has been 
born in the fire and bloodshed of war. It 
has a leadership which clearly expresses 
the will of the people. It is 75 million 
citizens strong. It exists, plain and sim- 
ple. But the administration continues to 
act as if it does not exist. And they call 
the policy—“realism.” 

Mr. President, I have studied this mat- 
ter deeply. I have conferred with Gov- 
ernment agencies and recognized ex- 
perts. No one has been able to tell me 
why we should not recognize Bangladesh 
and recognize it now. 

We have suffered a serious setback in 
south Asia. There can be no doubt of 
that. But we can at least try to right the 
wrong we have done. We can at least 
deal with the facts as they exist. If we 
act promptly, I believe we can yet salvage 
our relationship with the world’s largest 
democracy—India. And we can develop 
a relationship with the world’s newest 
democracy—Bangladesh. If we act 
promptly, we can still recognize in 
south Asia what we have been fighting 
for in Vietnam for over a decade—the 
self-determination of people. A year ago, 
the people of East Pakistan expressed 
their will, and they did so in a free elec- 
tion. When West Pakistan chose to ig- 
nore the results of that election, the 
United States closed its eyes, too. Now, 
many millions of lives later, we have the 
unearned luxury of deciding again. I 
hope we decide correctly this time. 

With all the obstacles it faces physi- 
cally and economically, Bangladesh 
needs no political ambush. We want to 
be viable. We look forward to a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people of 
Bangladesh. By granting it American 
recognition now, we would be doing our 
best to encourage that outcome. The 
argument that other Western nations 
have not yet acted impresses me not at 
all. Since when do we wait for others to 
take the initiative? Since when do we 
play follow-the-leader with other na- 
tions? Do we not remember our history 
when our leaders refused to come in as 
a cockboat to the policy of the European 
nations? 

I hope it will not be written that, at 
a time of clear moral choice, the world’s 
most powerful democracy suddenly be- 
came the world’s most timid; or that on 
the way to China, we lost our touch with 
the people of India and Bangladesh, 

Mr. President, this is not a partisan 
political issue. It must not become one. 
If it does, the politics of partisanship will 
paralyze us once again. It is not neces- 
sary to be either Republican or Demo- 
crat to oppose genocide. It is not neces- 
sary to be Republican or Democrat to 
open your eyes and see the world around 
you as it really exists. Americans, regard- 
less of party, never understood why their 
Government continued shipping arms to 
aid in the slaughter. They do not under- 
stand the administration denials of that 
policy—the outright deception. They 
never understood why, if the test of free 
elections is good enough for Vietnam, 
it is not good enough for Bangladesh. 

Mr. President, these remarks are brief 
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because the issue is clear. We need not 
get bogged down in the nuances of lan- 
guage or in political attacks. We are 
faced with a clear issue—an issue when 
right and realism are at one in urging 
the swiftest possible recognition of Bang- 
ladesh. We must take a stand on the 
simple merits of the case. We must do 
so now. We are not asked to grant inde- 
pendence to a struggling people. We are 
only recognizing what a brave people 
have done for themselves. And they have 
done it in much the same spirit we did 
the same thing nearly 200 years ago. 

From the very beginning of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, the thrust has 
been to try to save the cause for which so 
many have given their lives. I will not 
join those who want to find our country 
wrong. I am the first to admit to a mis- 
take, but I do not admit to a wrong mo- 
tive in Southeast Asia. We began there 
some 12 years ago: the richest helping 
the poorest, the western nation for the 
eastern, and the cause of the most op- 
pressed being taken up by the most free. 

Yet, I saw just the same situation in 
Bangladesh. During the past year I have 
wondered why we did not move forth- 
rightly, to try at least to stay neutral, or 
to recognize and take up the cause of 
Bangladesh. 

Mr. President, to determine right from 
wrong in foreign affairs is not very easy, 
and perhaps in some instances is not 
desirable. Lord Palmerston, some years 
ago, said that a nation has no friends; it 
has no enemies; it only has interests. 
When we have the happy coincidence of 
having our interests as well as the obvi- 
ous merits on the same side, I think we 
have even more reason to move promptly 
and adroitly, without hesitation. We have 
failed to do that in this case. 

Obviously, we cannot guarantee the 
future of Bangladesh; we do not know 
what kind of government will finally rule. 
Nor is it for us to decide what others 
may desire. Pursuant to this feeling, I 
have met with representatives of East 
Pakistan, India, and West Pakistan; I 
have been briefed by our CIA and our 
State Department, and I have stopped, 
looked, and listened. I have done my very 
best to inform myself of all possible 
points of view. No one yet has questioned 
the clear fact that the people of Bangla- 
desh did hold a free election and they 
have selected the government which they 
desire. I must conclude that recogni- 
tion of this government by the United 
States is in our interest and is consist- 
ent with our constant support for free 
nations. I see nothing to be gained by 
hesitation. 

I am delighted that Senator SAXBE, 
Senator Kennepy, and others have joined 
as sponsors of this resolution calling for 
recognition. I left Senator Percy a mo- 
ment ago, and he wishes to add his name 
and he will be including his comments 
in the Recorp. Other Senators also wish 
to be heard. This is a bipartisan issue and 
we now have 17 or 18 cosponsors, from 
both sides of the aisle. 

This country should be leading the 
way, not following reluctantly behind. In 
all probability, Great Britain and West 
Germany will recognize Bangladesh this 
week and then the rest of the free world 
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will follow. I hope we can move forward 
quickly, so that several weeks or several 
months hence, the United States will not 
be brought kicking and screaming into 
the room of freedom. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the time 
has come for the U.S. Government to ac- 
cept the existence of the newly independ- 
ent country of Bangladesh and to for- 
mally recognize the government of that 
country. Diplomatic recognition is fully 
warranted by both the canons of inter- 
national law and the requirements of 
international justice. I fully support Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 55. 

With Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in- 
stalled as Prime Minister in Dacca, there 
is no longer any doubt as to legitimacy of 
the new government of Bangladesh. The 
Pakistan election of December 1970, in- 
disputably established him as the popular 
leader of the 75-million Bengalis in what 
was then East Pakistan. His sweeping 
victory at the polls in Pakistan’s first 
free elections caused the military junta 
in Islamabad to seize Sheikh Mujib and 
imprison him in West Pakistan for 944 
months. 

However, events have freed him—and 
his people. His return to Dacca is a vin- 
dication of his selection as the chosen 
leader of his people; his towering stature 
throughout Bangladesh confirms the 
claim of the fledging government that it 
rests upon a popular mandate. 

Mujib’s well-known belief in nonvio- 
lence and the rule of law furnishes 
Bangladesh with a prescription for the 
restoration of peace and good order. As 
Thomas Jefferson said on another occa- 
sion: “The will of the Nation” has been 
“substantially declared.” 

Commonsense summons the United 
States to come to terms with the reality 
of Bangladesh’s existence. Her independ- 
ence, after all, was born of a revolu- 
tionary war not unlike our own. 

Indeed, the provocation which led to 
the war and the dismemberment of Pak- 
istan was far greater than any tyranny 
practiced by George III against the 
American colonies. The Pakistan Army 
was turned upon the Bengali people. A 
million or more may have been killed. In 
panic, another 10 million fled into India. 
In November 1971, I journeyed the Jes- 
sore Road from Calcutta to the Bengal 
border at Bongaon; I witnessed the end- 
less procession of these refugees as they 
sought to escape the reign of terror in 
their own land. Yet, the White House 
ignored detailed dispatches by its own 
diplomats as well as journalists who re- 
ported these facts. Seemingly, the Pres- 
ident could not rise above his pro- 
Pakistan bias. 

But neither peevishness nor personal 
preference have any proper place in the 
formulation of our foreign policy. Facts 
do, Bangladesh, with 70 to 75 million 
citizens, is the eighth largest country in 
the world. Twenty nations now recog- 
nize Bangladesh; five others have an- 
nounced the same decision in principle. 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and other 
Commonwealth countries plus an assort- 
ment of Western European countries are 
expected to come out for full recogni- 
tion very shortly. 

We have had, over the years, an un- 
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fortunate habit of refusing to recognize 
established governments. After 1917, the 
United States tried to ignore the exist- 
ence of the Soviet Government in Mos- 
cow; after World War II, we attempted 
to ignore the existence of the Peking 
government, following the victory of 
Mao Tse-tung over Chiang Kai-shek. 
President Roosevelt rectified our position 
in respect to the Soviet Union; Presi- 
dent Nixon is now undertaking to nor- 
malize our relations with Peoples’ Re- 
public of China. It will be ironic indeed, 
if we now hold out against recognizing 
the government of Bangladesh, which is 
a democratic, not a Communist, regime. 

Here practicality coincides with princi- 
ple. The Pakistani generals were unable 
to destroy Bengal’s will to be free. Our 
Government has an opportunity now to 
uphold the right of self-determination, in 
the name of which we have fought a pro- 
tracted war in neighboring Vietnam. 

The Bangladesh Government, more- 
over, meets the three requirements of 
statehood: a defined territory, a govern- 
ment in administrative control, and con- 
sent of the people governed. Dacca has 
also indicated its willingness to carry out 
its obligations under international law 
and applicable international agreements. 

Apprehensions do exist in regard to the 
present occupation of Bangladesh terri- 
tory by the Indian Army and the role it 
played in the defeat of Pakistan. 

In the long history of revolutionary 
war, however, India’s intervention is by 
no means unique. Many examples 
abound, the most poignant being our own 
for independence. France actively sup- 
ported the cause of the colonies against 
Great Britain—protecting our ships in 
their ports, buying and selling our manu- 
factured goods, and shipping to General 
Washington needed articles like blankets, 
warm clothing, tents, and medicines. 
Extraordinary friends such as Beau- 
marchais directed a steady stream of 
supplies from French ports to the secces- 
sionists. Then, in 1778, the rebels signed 
treaties of alliance and commerce with 
France, which, in turn, recognized the 
new American government and nation. 
Finally, France entered the war against 
England, Spain joined the struggle in 
1779; Holland entered the conflict in 
1780. 

Most important for us here is to re- 
member that French naval assistance 
made possible the final defeat of the 
British at Yorktown. When General 
Cornwallis surrendered in that historic 
autumn of 1871, there were more French- 
men in the area than continentals, local 
militia, British, Loyalists, and Hessian 
mercenaries combined. And remember, 
those foreign military officers—Lafay- 
ette, Rochambeau, deKalb, von Steu- 
ben, Kosciuszko—whose support of our 
cause is commemorated in bronze statu- 
ary dominating prominent squares in 
this very city. 

France’s military presence in the col- 
onies did not end with Cornwallis’ ca- 
pitulation. Only in January, 1783, did 
Rochambeau finally depart for Paris, 
while the last contingents of the French 
army embarked from America’s shores 
in May 1783. 

The situation is analogous in South 
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Asia. Close relations between the In- 
dian and Bangladesh Governments were 
dramatized by Sheikh Mujib’s New Delhi 
stopover enroute from London to Dacca, 
at the personal invitation of Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi. Both governments 
have agreed to a definition of the Indian 
Army’s role; both have stated that Indian 
armed forces are stationed in Bangla- 
desh at the request of the Dacca Govern- 
ment and will be withdrawn whenever 
asked, which if press accounts are accu- 
rate, will likely occur this spring. When 
Sheikh- Mujib reached Dacca airport, he 
made a special effort to shake the hands 
of the Indian generals who led the liber- 
ation forces. It is just possible that, in 
due time, Generals Manekshaw, Aurora, 
and others of the Indian Army may be 
remembered in statuary form in the 
parks and streets of Dacca. 

As for the problem posed by secession, 
Bangladesh undeniably came into exist- 
ence in this way. Misgivings on this 
score were reflected in the votes cast in 
the United Nations during the India- 
Pakistan-Bangladesh war. However, dis- 
tinctions must be made in respect to each 
instance of secession; each should be 
judged on its merits. 

In the case of Bangladesh, a majority 
of the whole country of Pakistan voted 
for the Awami League as the majority 
party and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as 
the prime minister-to-be. Subsequently, 
the cruel repression of the Pakistan 
army converted the original six-point 
program for autonomy into a single 
movement for complete independence. 
Can one validly object when the majority 
opts to split from a minority which re- 
fuses to recognize the results of a legiti- 
mate election? 

Singapore broke from the Malaysia 
federation in 1967 when it became ap- 
parent that relations between the Malay 
and the Chinese populations could not 
be kept amicable, and that the resources 
of the country could not be divided in any 
fair manner. As a result of that split, the 
people of the Malay peninsula presently 
enjoy more peace and prosperity than 
when the country was larger. A case, too, 
can be made that Algeria’s secession 
from France was the best solution to that 
political union. 

The Nigerian and Congo experiences, 
on the other hand, were very different. 
The Biafran people were strongly moti- 
vated to be independent of Nigeria, but 
they were physically contiguous to the 
rest of the nation and comprised only 20 
percent of the population. The will of 
the majority won out. 

Katanga’s move against the central 
Congo Government was another effort by 
a minority, in this case led by Europeans, 
who were trying to maintain control of 
the region’s copper resources. The Free 
Katanga movement was supported by a 
mercenary army. The Congo Govern- 
ment’s position was sound and, I submit, 
the U.N. intervention at the request of 
the Congolese was justified. 

In summation, the case in favor of 
U.S. recognition of Bangladesh is com- 
pelling. So is the recognition, I might 
add, of our own blunders. We should 
never have “tilted” toward Pakistan dur- 
ing the recent war. It is time to make 
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amends; to change course; to extend the 
hand of recognition to this new demo- 
cratic government in Asia. 

I hope that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will soon hold hearings 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 55. 

I ask unanimous consent that related 
articles and statements be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONS RECOGNIZING BANGLADESH 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Barbados. 

Bhutan. 

Bulgaria. 

Burma. 

Cambodia. 

Cyprus. 

Czechoslovakia. 

East Germany. 

Fiji. 

Hungary. 

Iceland. 

India, 

Mongolia. 

Nepal. 

New Zealand. 

Poland. 

U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia. 


NATIONS RECOGNIZING BANGLADESH IN 
PRINCIPLE 
Denmark. 
Finland. 
Indonesia. 
Norway. 
Sweden. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1972] 
U.N. AND WORLD BANK DEFY PAKISTAN VIEW 


New DELHI, January 31.—The United Na- 
tions and the World Bank apparently are 
treating East Pakistan as a separate entity 
in defiance of the attitudes of United States 
and Pakistan. 

This became clear today as the World 
Bank’s President, Robert S. McNamara, ended 
& nine-day visit to the subcontinent. After a 
trip to Dacca earlier in the day, Mr. McNa- 
mara left New Delhi for Washington. 

At a news conference before his departure, 
a spokesman for Mr. McNamara said the visit 
to Dacca was at the behest of the United Na- 
tions Secretary General, Kurt Waldheim, who 
had asked for an assessment of the “emer- 
gency needs” of East Pakistan, which has 
been proclaimed the nation of Bengladesh by 
Bengali seccessionists. 

The spokesman, William Clark, the bank's 
Director of Information and Public Affairs, 
said the decision to visit Dacca was made in 
New Delhi and there was “no need to con- 
sult with Rawalpindi or to get the concur- 
rence” of the Pakistani Government. Pakis- 
tan, which still claims East Pakistan, has 
been reacting sharply to recognition of 
Bangladesh by other countries. 

The World Bank is a United Nation-affili- 
ated agency that lends money for economic 
development. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Jan. 29, 1972] 
RECOGNIZING BANGLADESH 


Until now there have been a number of 
reasons for the refusal of the American gov- 
ernment to recognize the newly-proclaimed 
state of Bangladesh in what used to be 
known as East Pakistan. 

There was, to begin with, stern American 
diapproval of India’s invasion of East Pakis- 
tan in support of the Bengali rebels. To some 
extent at least the conquest of East Pakistan 
by Indian forces impaired the legitimacy of 
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the new government headed by Sheik Muji- 
bur Rahman. As long as that government de- 
pended on the continuing presence of the 
Indian army in Bangladesh, a good case could 
be made for withholding recognition. 

Another consideration was the reaction of 
West Pakistan. The government in Islamabad 
responded by severing relations with the first 
two European states to recognize Bangladesh, 
East Germany and Bulgaria. The United 
States has not wished to provoke a break 
with Pakistan. It would have preferred to see 
some ties re-established between Bangladesh 
and the new Pakistani government headed by 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 

Finally, there has been the problem of 
Chinese reaction. Peking, like Washington, 
supported Pakistan in the recent conflict and 
has withdrawn its consular mission from 
Dacca, the capital of the new nation. In re- 
cent weeks, the Nixon administration has 
shown an extreme sensitivity to taking any 
action that might offend the leaders in 
Peking whom the President will be visiting 
soon. 

These various objections to recognition, 
however, are losing their original force. Muji- 
bur has rapidly consolidated his position and 
is unquestionably supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Indian 
troops are expected to withdraw rapidly in 
the coming weeks. In the wake of Soviet 
recognition of Bangladesh, Bhutto has not 
severed relations with Moscow, and many 
Western countries are preparing to recognize 
the new nation shortly. 

It seems unlikely, to say the least, that 
the administration would compromise its 
chances with Peking by following suit. Amer- 
ican recognition, on the contrary, would do 
much to repair our badly eroded relations 
with India and permit the United States to 
play a major role in the enormous task of 
reconstructing a country ravaged by war 
and natural disaster. Recognition of Bangla- 
desh is a constructive step that should not 
be postponed. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 28, 1972] 
SOUTH ASIAN REALITY 


Secretary of State Rogers has given wel- 
come notice that the Administration will try 
to straighten out the mess it has made of 
policy toward the nations of the Indian sub- 
continent, A first step toward the “realistic 
relations” Mr. Rogers defines as the United 
States goal ought to be early recognition of 
the new state of Bangladesh. 

It is beyond dispute that Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman has established a going government 
in Dacca. The surrender of guerrilla arms 
throughout the country, the rapid return of 
millions of refugees from India and the 
gradual withdrawal of Indian troops all tes- 
tify to the popularity and effectiveness of the 
new Bengali regime. 

It is also clear that there is no hope of any 
lingering Bengali political ties with Pakistan, 
however desirable some form of continuing 
association might have been. The Bengali 
insistence on full independence is amply ex- 
plained and justified by continuing reports 
from Bangladesh of unspeakable atrocities 
committed by Pakistani troops in opposing 
the nine-month liberation struggle. 

Soviet recognition of Bangledesh early this 
week undoubtedly will spur similar action by 
other nations. This is especially true since 
Pakistan's new Prime Minister, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, has prudently refrained from break- 
ing relations with Moscow as he had done 
with some smaller nations that preceded it in 
recognizing the Dacca regime. 

Prompt United States recognition of the 
new south Asian reality will not hurt Wash- 
ington’s relations with the pragmatic Mr. 
Bhutto. Such action could help restore con- 
fidence in the United States among millions 
of Indians and Bengalis who have been bit- 
terly disappointed by this country’s failure 
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to support principles of democracy and 
decency on the subcontinent. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 26, 1972] 
BANGLADESH GAINING STATURE: UNITED STATES 
Faces Dacca RECOGNITION POSER 
(By Henry S. Hayward) 

Dacca—As other countries join the parade 
of recognitions for Bangladesh, the United 
States official position here becomes more 
exposed and awkward. 

To the Nixon administration and to Ameri- 
cans half a world away maintaining a diplo- 
matic presence here may seem of minor im- 
portance amid the pressing affairs of the 
world. 

The pertinent fact, moreover, is that some 
of the items Bangladesh needs most—heavy 
equipment, an industrial base, massive in- 
fusions of aid—are of a magnitude it can 
only hope to obtain with continuing Ameri- 
can participation here. 

Before this new nation was proclaimed in 
the wake of the Pakistan surrender to In- 
dian forces, 15 powers maintained consulates 
in Dacca. 

With the exception of the United States 
and Communist China, most of the other 
13 either have already established formal 
relations with Bangladesh, or have indicated 
they have the question under consideration. 
Now that the Soviet Union has broken the 
big-power logjam, not only will others follow 
Moscow’s lead but the basic situation has 
changed. Nonrecognition is rapidly becom- 
ing untenable for those who would continue 
to maintain any presence here. 

And now that the Chinese have left, there 
will be those who will see no reason why 
the Americans should not follow suit. 

Some 40 members of the Chinese consulate 
left Dacca Jan. 24 in two special Burmese 
planes. This is in line with the Peking policy 
of removing its diplomats quickly from 
areas it does not recognize. 

The prompt Chinese departure leaves the 
American position here that much more 
tenuous, When all the other nations main- 
taining consulates here have taken steps to 
recognize Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's govern- 
ment, it is hard to conceive that the Bangla- 
desh leader will not sooner or later have to 
remind the American mission here that it 
has no legal status whatever. 

The official Bangladesh attitude toward 
the United States, meanwhile, has just been 
reiterated here by Foreign Minister Abdus 
Samad Azzad. The salient point is that the 
government wants full diplomatic relation- 
ships with Washington “as an independent 
sovereign nation.” 

Americans here know Sheikh Mujibur has 
been conciliatory and moderate in his pub- 
lic statements since his return to Dacca— 
and has indicated his desire to see friendly 
relations with the United States established. 

At any rate, there has been no repetition 
of an earlier statement attributed to a high 
official but never verified that the official 
would not favor accepting American aid 
even if it were forthcoming. 

Indeed the sheikh indicated he would take 
aid for Bangladesh wherever possible, pro- 
vided no strings were attached. He also 
warmly thanked the American people for 
their support, 

While they are grateful to India, the Soviet 
Union, and other powers for moving quickly 
to express their support of Bangladesh in 
tangible ways, some Bengalis make no secret 
of their hope that American interest and 
influence in this area soon will be resumed— 
if only as a counterbalance to control by 
other power centers, 

“Bengalis want to keep their options open 
to the West,” says a Western diplomat. “That 
means American involvement is wanted in 
this area. They don’t want long-term control 
established only by Delhi and Moscow be- 
cause America holds back.” 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 28, 1972] 
UNITED STATES Hints BETTER TIES WITH INDIA 
(By Benjamin Welles) 


WASHINGTON, January 27.—Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers hinted today at an 
imminent easing of tension between Wash- 
ington and New Delhi that arose from the re- 
cent Indian-Pakistani war. 

Addressing a national policy conference for 
editors and broadcasters at the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Rogers noted that he had “read a 
good deal of criticism about the U.S. posi- 
tion.” 

“We are going to try to have realistic rela- 
tions with the countries in the area,” he 
said, “We're trying to remedy things.” 

Mr. Rogers pointed out that Kenneth B. 
Keating, the United States Ambassador to 
India, and Joseph S. Farland, United States 
Ambassador to Pakistan, were here for con- 
sultations combined with home leave. 

Meanwhile, Lakshmi K, Jha, Indian Am- 
bassador to the United States, told an au- 
dience at the National Press Club that India 
was ready for a resumption of friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. Asked how 
“communications” between the two govern- 
ments could be improved Mr. Jha, who was 
the club’s guest of honor, replied with a 
smile: “The way to improve communications 
is to start talking.” 


DIFFICULTIES DISCOUNTED 


Mr. Jha discounted suggestions that res- 
toration of close relations might prove dif- 
ficult because President Nixon was partial 
toward Pakistan in the recent conflict. 

“Mr, Nixon is President of the United 
States,” Mr. Jha observed. “India wants good 
relations with President Nixon—and with any 
President of the United States.” 

Concurrently, United States officials, who 
asked not to be identified, confirmed that a 
major policy review of American relations 
with the subcontinent was under way. Presi- 
dent Nixon, they said, ordered the National 
Security Council to start coordinating it “sev- 
eral” weeks ago and call on the State 
and Defense Departments, the Central In- 
telligence Agency and other departments for 
policy suggestions. 

One official noted that the Administration 
was conducting a review of global policies in 
preparation for the President’s annual State 
of the World message to Congress. 

“No decisions have been finalized yet re- 
garding the subcontinent,” he said. “That’s 
up to the President. But obviously we're 
looking at a whole range of options, includ- 
ing our future relations with Bangladesh, the 
future of our suspended aid to India, and so 
forth.” 

Another well-placed official said that there 
was no likelihood of early United States rec- 
ognition of Bangladesh. The question of 
United States recognition was on the Ad- 
ministration’s “back burner,” he said. 

Mr. Jha rebutted—politely but firmly— 
“myths” about Indian policy that, he said, 
had been propagated by Administration and 
other United States sources. 

First, he said, there is no inherent hos- 
tility between India and Pakistan stemming 
from religious differences. India, he said, has 
the “third largest Moslem population in the 
world” and maintains friendly relations with 
many Islamic states. 


PAKISTANI TROOPS BLAMED 


Mr. Jha denied charges that India had sent 
troops into East Pakistan in order to “dis- 
member” Pakistan. “It was not Indian troops 
that dismembered Pakistan,” he said, “but 
Pakistan troops themselves through their 
policy of bloodshed and repression in the 
east.” 

The Indian envoy also denied published 
charges—widely believed to have been in- 
spired by White House officials—that India 
had intended to occupy or otherwise “de- 
stroy” West Pakistan. 
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“Just as we didn’t go east in 1965 when we 
could have,” Mr. Jha said, referring to the 
Indian-Pakistani war that year, “we didn’t 
go west in 1971.” 

Responding to questions, Mr. Jha made the 
following points: 

India has received no request for and has 
no intention of furnishing military bases to 
the Soviet Union or to any other nation. 
ee rejecting any form of alliance,” he 
said. 

Indian troops are remaining in Bangladesh 
at the request of Sheik Mujibur Rahman, the 
Prime Minister, and will be fully withdrawn 
when he so requests. 

India regards Bangladesh as fully sovereign. 
India has advanced Bangladesh approxi- 
mately $33 million in economic aid but ex- 
pects the rest of the world—including the 
United States—to help the new country get 
on its feet economically. 

The dispatch of the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Enterprise and a United States maval task 
force to the Bay of Bengal at the height of 
the crisis was a “profound shock” to Indian 
opinion and had been widely interpreted as 
United States “pressure” on India. 


Mus1s Warns UNITED STATES 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

Dacca, PAKISTAN, January 27.—Sheik Mu- 
jibur Rahman, Prime Minister of Bangla- 
desh, said today that he would close down 
the American diplomatic mission in Dacca if 
all other major Western nations recognized 
his country and the United States did not. 

The United States supported Pakistan 
througout the Indian-Pakistani war last 
month, which ended in Indian victory and 
the proclamation by Bengali-separatists in 
East Pakistan of the independent country of 
Bangladesh. The United States had also sup- 
ported Pakistan throughout the previous 
nine-month period, during which the Pak- 
istani Government imposed a repressive mil- 
itary occupation on East Pakistan, killing 
at least several hundred thousand Bengalis, 
in an attempt to crush the autonomy move- 
ment. 

As late as last week Ronald L. Ziegler, the 
Presidential press secretary, said that rec- 
ognition of Bangladesh “is not under ac- 
tive consideration at this time,” 

Sixteen nations, including the Soviet 
Union, have so far recognized Bangladesh. 
Most are from the Indian subcontinent or the 
Soviet bloc, but three smaller Western na- 
tions—Denmark, Sweden and Norway—have 
also extended recognition, and France, Brit- 
ain and other important members of the 
Western bloc are expected to do so soon. 

Sheik Mujib, asked in an interview today 
what he would do about the American diplo- 
matic mission here if the Nixon Administra- 
tion still withheld recognition after other 
Western powers had granted it, said: “How 
could I allow them to keep an agency here? 
Why should they be represented in my coun- 
try and not in theirs?” 

Today was a holiday here—the Moslem 
holiday of Id Al Adha—and the sheik was 
interviewed on the patio of his official resi- 
dence as he greeted a steady stream of Ben- 
galis, including the very poor, who had come 
to pay respects to Bangapita,” the father of 
Bengal. 

His voice grew angrier as he continued 
to talk about American policy. 


BIDS UNITED STATES “RECOGNIZE REALITY” 


“Tell your government to recognize the 
reality of my nation,” he said. “Why should 
they have a mission here? To create confu- 
sion how can I help a government who has 
helped the Pakistanis kill my people, who 
has given them arms and everything?” 

The United States diplomatic mission, 
formerly a consulate general accredited to 
the Government of Pakistan, is now in a kind 
of legal limbo, as are the consulates of other 
countries that have not yet recognized Bang- 
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ladesh, such as Japan, West Germany, Indo- 
nesia and Iran. 

The United States Consul General, Her- 
bert D. Spivack, recently brought his wife 
to Dacca—apparently a sign of his confi- 
dence in the stability here and also of his 
hope that the mission would be able to con- 
tinue operations. 

Sheik Mujib, ever since his return to 
Dacca on Jan. 10, after more than nine 
months’ imprisonment in West Pakistan, 
has praised the American public, press and 
Congress for their support while criticizing 
the Nixon Administration. 


CANADIAN STEP EXPECTED 


Orrawa, January 27 (UPI).—External Af- 
fairs Minister Mitchell Sharp said today that 
he expected Canada and a number of West 
European, Scandinavian and Commonwealth 
countries to announce recognition to Bang- 
ladesh soon. 


Cyprus GIVES RECOGNITION 


Nicosia, Cyprus, January 27.—(Reuters) — 
The government recognized Bangladesh to- 
day. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1972] 
BENGALI GUERRILLAS TURN IN WEAPONS 
(By Lee Lescaze) 

Dacca, January 31.—The time of the guer- 
rilla officially ended in Bangladesh today as 
thousands of armed youths jammed into 
Dacca stadium and turned their weapons over 
to the government. 

Throughout the day, guerrillas arrived by 
trains, trucks and buses for a ceremony at 
the stadium marking the end of the two-week 
period Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man had set for Bangladesh’s disparate guer- 
rilla groups to surrender their weapons. 

Disarming his countrymen became the 
sheikh's top priority because guns were every- 
where in Bangladesh after its liberation from 
Pakistani military control Dec. 16. Some 
weapons had been taken from the Pakistani 
army, some ancient rifles and pistols were 
acquired individually and thousands of guns 
had been supplied by India during the nine 
months of civil war that preceded the Indian 
invasion here. 

No one knows what percentage of these 
weapons is being held back in defiance of the 
government. Members of splinter guerrilla 
groups speak darkly of other bands they 
mistrust which they claim are hiding guns 
for future use. They reason that they must 
keep some weapons too for self-defense. 

A captain in the Bangladesh regular army 
(formerly the East Bengal Regiment of the 
Pakistani army) conceded that many weap- 
ons are not being turned in. “My job will be 
much harder from today on,” he said. His 
job will be to follow through on the govern- 
ment’s order that anyone with a gun after 
today will no longer be able to claim a 
valiant record as a guerrilla as his reason, 
whether he had such a record or not. 

Instead, as the sheikh has publicly ex- 
plained, he will be considered an “undesir- 
able element,” a phrase which covers those 
who collaborated with Pakistan, the small 
groups of Maoist guerrillas and ordinary 
hoodlums. 

Government officials in Dacca and other 
towns report impressive totals of weapons 
have been collected and most say they are 
satisfied that the number of arms still to be 
rounded up by police and soldiers is not too 
large. At the stadium today, it was impossi- 
ble to count the number of weapons, but 
20,000 is a conservative guess. 

The guerrillas couldn’t resist their last 
opportunity to fire their guns, so as thou- 
sands watched from the concrete tiers of the 
stadium the cheerful throngs of young men 
that almost filled the soccer field fired round 
after round into the air. Yesterday, a guer- 
rilla walked into the police station of Jamal- 
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pur, about 95 miles from Dacca, with a sten- 
gun. Had he come to surrender his sten? 
he was asked, “No, I’m keeping it for the trip 
to Dacca,” he replied. 

Many others had clearly kept their weap- 
ons as a ticket to Dacca for one last celebra- 
tion of the guerrilla movement, in which 
every young Bengali now claims he played a 
role. 

Today’s ceremony was for the “Mujib Ba- 
hini” (Mujib’s army) which, as its name in- 
dicates, is theoretically more personally loyal 
than other guerrilla units to the leadership 
of Shiekh Mujib. Its detractors among other 
guerrilla groups charge that the Mujib Ba- 
hini did no fighting but was formed in In- 
dia to impose order on the country in the 
days immediately fullowing liberation. 

The distinction between contending guer- 
rilla groups tend to blur, however, and it is 
easy to meet young men who have belonged 
to several armies at different times. 

Members of all guerrilla factions are be- 
ing urged to resume their education. Those 
who were not students, however, have been 
promised preferential consideration for 
places in the army, police and civilian gov- 
ernment posts. “Other things being equal, we 
will take a freedom fighter over someone who 
did not fight,” a government official said. 

The policy strikes observers as wise since 
so many youths feel they deserve some re- 
ward for their service as guerrillas. However, 
it has added incentive for many to invent 
war records. “Our main problem will be 
with self-styled guerrillas,” one government 
Official said. And there are a good number of 
them. 

In receiving arms from the guerrillas, Mu- 
jib promised that he would reissue guns if a 
new threat to the Bangladesh arose. But the 
sheikh is also aware that Bangladesh has 
no need of a large standing army and can- 
not afford to spend large sums on defense. 

Bangladesh is almost entirely bordered by 
India, which is its greatest friend at present 
and too powerful to fight should it turn hos- 
tile in the future. 

The prime minister has also used arms sur- 
render ceremonies, of which today’s was the 
last, to stress that all Bangladesh citizens are 
needed to help in the reconstruction of the 
countryside. Refugees who fled to India are 
returning to find their homes and sometimes 
entire villages demolished. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 27, 1972] 
SEEDS oF HOPE AMID ANGUISH OF BANGLADESH 
(By Henry S. Hayward) 

Dacca,— Knowledgeable observers of Bang- 
ladesh challenge one widely quoted Washing- 
ton description of the new nation as “an in- 
ternational basket case.” Poor though the 
country is, says a veteran foreign resident, 
“Bangladesh has possibilities” in the form of 
certain available resources. 

“It has very fertile land,” he added, “and 
its products can be improved. For a starter 
it can sell fresh vegetables and jute to other 
nations.” 

Experts here say this former province of 
East Pakistan has 800,000 bales of jute cur- 
rently on hand that can be sold to India or 
Britain. Both Indian and Scottish jute mer- 
chants have already have visited Bangladesh 
to see for themselves what is available. 

Difficulties are certain to be encountered 
in getting some of this jute to ports, consid- 
ering the state of Bangladesh’s roads, rail- 
ways, bridges, and waterways. But that an 
eager market awaits the jute crop seems cer- 
tain. 

Sales of jute are expected to provide Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman's government with badly 
needed foreign exchange. 

CURRENCY CREDITS GRANTED 


As underpinning for the country’s currency 
the government, meanwhile, has received 25 
crores of credit (approximately $33 million) 
from India plus £5 million sterling. 
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At present former Pakistan money still is 
the only currency circulating here, revalued 
to the same rate as the Indian rupee, which 
also is usually acceptable. But no monetary 
bullion reserves were left in East Pakistan 
when the Pakistan military surrender took 
place last December. 

The needs of Bangladesh nonetheless are 
formidable. 

In addition to the obvious capital sums and 
heavy equipment needed for repairing trans- 
portation, communications, industry, and 
housing, there are the smaller, simpler nec- 
essities such as corrugated iron or heavy 
plastic sheets, to put on the roofs of countless 
new huts now topped only by woven bamboo, 

The bamboo is cheap, and Bangladesh 
craftsmen know how to use it, but it won't 
keep out the water when the monsoon rains 
start in the months to come. 


MANY SUPPLIES NEEDED 


On the national shopping list also are 
quantities of electric motors, pumps, fertil- 
izers, pesticides, bicycles, trucks, buses. 

Some of these items, experts claim, can 
come as a by-product of the Indian economy, 
which produces them in massive quantities 
for its own needs—and probably can spare 
some. 

“Sure, the economic picture here is going 
to be ghastly in months to come,” a West- 
ern official said. “People will be hungry, un- 
employed, homeless. But still the situation 
will not be hopeless. The Bengalis are used 
to getting along on a shoestring.” 

Pointing out that preliminary surveys 
show as many as 40 percent of the country’s 
dwellings have been destroyed, he added that 
people here nevertheless seem able to recon- 
struct homes and shops out of nothing. 

“They are resilient. They grow rice and do 
what comes naturally and somehow most of 
them manage to survive,” he added. 


FARMERS SOMEWHAT BETTER OFF 


Indications are that farmers in the rural 
areas may be better off than city folk. 

“You can't grow rice on sidewalks,” it is 
pointed out. But even in places like Dacca 
City, city dwellers have pulled the useless 
water hyacinths out of local ponds and 
planted rice there instead. 

Meanwhile Soviet and East European dele- 
gations are making the most of their head 
start in recognizing the new regime. 

“The place is swarming with Russians,” 
grumbled an American construction man as 
he sought to pay his hotel bill. 

This week two Soviet planes brought in 
modest loads of supplies which received 
warm acclamation from Bangladesh officials, 
“Moscow brings in two plane loads and they 
get a big response,” complained a European 
aid official. “Actually 60 percent of the aid 
Bangladesh is receiving right now is still 
coming from U.S. sources and stockpiles of 
American goods. 

But the United States gets no credit be- 
cause of Washington's attitude.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1972] 
BANGLADESH To BE NONALINED 
(By Lewis M. Simons) 


Dacca, January 14.—Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man, prime minister of Bangladesh, said to- 
day the new nation will remain nonaligned 
in world politics and said it would accept 
direct assistance from the United States if 
it were offered. 

“I will accept anything anyone gives me to 
save my people,” Mujibur said in reply to 
a question at his first news conference since 
returning last Monday from nine months 
captivity in West Pakistan. But, he cau- 
tioned, not with any strings attached.” 

Mujibur did not elaborate on what he con- 
sidered “strings.” However, his assertion 
that he would accept direct government-to- 
government U.S. aid was a clear departure 
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from policies stated by members of the in- 
terim government which stepped down 
Wednesday. Until today, government officials 
have repeatedly stated that the only way 
U.S. assistance would be accepted here would 
be through the channels of the United Na- 
tions and international voluntary agencies. 

Mujibur went to great pains to demon- 
strate his hopes to make Bangladesh non- 
aligned. Several times he said he wanted to 
make the new country “the Switzerland of 
the East.” He also repeated that “both he and 
his government believed in a foreign policy 
of friendship to all and malice toward no 
one,” 

Illustrating this policy, Mujibur extended 
an invitation to the Peking government to 
recognize Bangladesh, as well as offering spe- 
cial thanks to India and the Soviet Union 
for their support of the independence strug- 
gle. “I would also like to express gratitude to 
Poland, Bulgaria and other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, France and the United King- 
dom”. Mujibur said in a statement he read 
at the start of the one-hour news confer- 
ence. “I would also like to thank the free- 
dom-loving people, journalists and leaders 
of thought and opinion throughout the 
world, including those of the United States 
of America, who supported our cause.” 

The reference to the United States did 
not appear in the text of the prepared state- 
ment. 

It was evident that the primary basis for 
Mujibur’s saying he would accept U.S. aid 
is that Bangladesh is a shambles economi- 
cally, as well as physically, 

“The economy is in a shattered state,” he 
said. “The most urgent task is that of re- 
constructing and restructuring the economy. 
The economy must be restored.” 

At the same time, Mujibur appeared to be 
indicating to the world and to the mem- 
bers of his new government that he intended 
to keep Bangladesh free of inordinate de- 
pendence upon India as well as the Soviet 
Union and the Communist bloc. 

Within the 12-man cabinet at least two 
ministers stand considerably to the left of 
the rest—interim Prime Minister Tajuddin 
Ahmed, who now holds the finance, revenue, 
and planning portfolios and foreign minister 
Abdus Samad. 

According to reliable sources, Mujibur will 
soon take the finance assignment from Ta- 
juddin and give it to the current head of 
the Bangladesh mission in Washington, M. R. 
Siddiqui. Mujibur confirmed today that he 
was planning to expand the cabinet. 

Siddiqui, an urbane businessman from 
Chittagong, has impressed observers in 
Washington and Dacca as a levelheaded, rea- 
sonable administrator. 

The entire cabinet was present at the 
crowded news conference, held on an pen 
porch of the President’s House, which was 
the official residence in then-East Pakistan 
of former dictators Ayub Khan and Yayha 
Khan, 

Mujibur said that under conditions now 
extant in Bangladesh—the grinding poverty 
of its 75 million people, the country’s limited 
natural resources, “and the basic economic 
realities with which we are confronted”— 
the only form of economy possible would be 
socialist. However, he refused to be drawn out 
on just how socialist it would be; whether 
for instance, he would nationalize foreign 
industries, other than except for those owned 
by Pakistanis. 

“Comprehensive blueprint” for a new econ- 
omy was now being drawn up, Mujibur said. 
The plan would seek to maximize production 
while narrowing social and economic inequal- 
ities, he added. 

While the “blueprint” was being formed, 
he said, relief and rehabilitation of the 30 
million refugees inside Bangladesh and in 
India was being treated on an emergency 
basis. 
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“Mobilization of resources from home and 
abroad must immediately be undertaken,” he 
said. We urgently need assistance from abroad 
to supplement our own resources for this 
purpose. “I appeal to all states, to the free- 
dom-loving people of the world and to in- 
ternational humanitarian organizations gen- 
erously to come to our assistance in all 
spheres including assistance in maintaining 
supply of commodities, which are urgently 
required,” he said. 

Seeking to demonstrate that his govern- 
ment was coming to grips with handling the 
national security of the new nation, Mujibur 
said he was taking “immediate steps” to get 
the judicial system operating. While assuring 
the populace that persons who committed 
atrocities and collaborated with the Pakistan 
forces would not go unpunished, he stressed 
that this would be done through due process 
of law. 

Discussing the future of the nation’s 1.5 
million non-Bengalis, Mujibur said, “If they 
become Bengalis like the rest of us, they will 
have no trouble.” 

He said he would welcome an exchange ar- 
ranged by an international agency of the 
non-Bengalis in Bangladesh for the four mil- 
lion Bengalis now in Pakistan.” 

Some observers believe that once the In- 
dian Army, which is now protecting the 
minorities, leaves Bangladesh, the Bengalis 
will massacre them. Mujibur is caught be- 
tween the options of satisfying the blood-lust 
of his ravaged people and maintaining semi- 
balance of law and order, particularly as a 
means of proving his government's stability 
to the world. 


BURMA ANNOUNCES TIES WITH BANGLADESH 


BANGKOK, January 14.—Burma has recog- 
nized Bangladesh, according to an official an- 
nouncement received in Bangkok from 
Rangoon, 

Diplomatic sources said recognition was a 
momentous decision for Burma—which stu- 
diously avoids entanglements in foreign af- 
fairs—but had been granted for practical 
reasons. 

Burma has a 200-mile western frontier 
with Bangladesh and faces two serious prob- 
lems on its western border which could only 
be solved with the goodwill and cooperation 
of whoever was in power there, the sources 
said. 

The problems are a rebellion by Moslems of 
Bengali extraction who are demanding au- 
tonomy for two Moslem-populated townships 
and wholesale smuggling of rice from these 
towns to what used to be East Pakistan. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 13, 1972] 
BANGLADESH 


The tumultuous homecoming accorded 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in Bangladesh 
leaves no doubt that he has a powerful grip 
on the hearts of his countrymen. Having 
achieved its prime goal of creating a nation, 
his Awami League doubtless will start crack- 
ing along ideological lines. And the guerrillas 
who did the fighting are bound to jostle the 
politicians like Sheikh Mujib who sat out the 
war in exile or jail. But the Sheikh, now 
Prime Minister, has formidable resources. He 
is not only the duly elected leader but the 
single figure of towering popular stature. His 
declaration that “all links with Pakistan are 
snapped for good,” made upon arrival in 
Dacca, could have been made by no other 
Bengali politician. He enjoys the confidence 
of India, the foreign country whose policy is 
most crucial to Bangladesh. Indeed, his pres- 
ence will surely hasten the hour when Indian 
occupying forces will withdraw. Their with- 
drawal, in turn, will elicit diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh sooner or later from the 
many governments, including our own, re- 
luctant to consider it while Bangladesh re- 
mains occupied by foreign troops. 
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Already the conventional wisdom, outside 
the White House as well as inside, holds that 
Bangladesh is fated to be an international 
“basket case.” The judgment may be prema- 
ture. The considerable damage to the coun- 
try’s transport and communications is hardly 
beyond the competence of India’s good army 
engineer corps to repair. The reuniting of 
Bangladesh with its natural economic part- 
ner, Indian West Bengal, should ease the 
economic break with Pakistan. Emergency re- 
quirements are high but the war did not 
destroy the land; self-sufficiency in food 
grains is on the horizon. To put together an 
effective administrative corps—many of its 
former members were West Pakistanis who 
fled or Hindu refugees who may linger in 
India—will be difficult. Bangladesh is terribly 
poor and overpeopled; it was before the crisis. 
But we all might do well to recall how Nigeria, 
after its civil war, defied similar widespread 
expectations of disaster. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, can draw on their adrenalin and 
perform prodigous tasks. 

Wisely, the Nixon administration con- 
tinued humanitarian aid to Pakistani refu- 
gees during the crisis. American aid was di- 
rected at India, not Bangladesh. It was largely 
due to American pressure that the United 
Nations relief presence in Dacca stayed put. 
The various nations concerned with develop- 
ment in the subcontinent—in the whole sub- 
continent, we might add, including both 
Pakistan and India—can now resume work. 
The World Bank is quietly helping put to- 
gether a framework that will enable an aid- 
Bangladesh consortium to be formed once its 
likely members, the United States among 
them, get around to recognizing the new 
state. The Soviet Union has taken some 
trade/aid steps already. We would like to be- 
lieve that when Henry Kissinger said (in one 
of the Anderson papers) that Bangladesh 
would not be “our basket case,” he meant 
there would be an international approach to 
its relief, rehabilitation and development. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 30, 1972] 


HOMECOMING IN BANGLADESH—SOME HINDUS 
Say: “Ir You Have BEEN BITTEN BY A 
SNAKE You ARE SCARED OF A ROPE” 

(By Khushwant Singh) 

“Where are you going, Abba?” asked 5- 
year-old Akbur of his father. 

“I am going to the mosque to pray.” 

“Pray to whom, Abba?” 

“To Allah, of course!” 

“Allah! Haven't the Pakistani soldiers 
killed Him?” 

That opening of the story “The Longest 
Night,” by the East Bengali writer Abou Ah- 
med, sums up the feelings of the people of 
Bangladesh. ‘There is not one family in the 
country which has not lost some relative, or 
had its home burned or looted or its women- 
folk insulted,” said Abdus Salam, editor of 
The Bangladesh (formerly Pakistan) Morn- 
ing News. “They will pay a heavy price for 
it,” he added bitterly. 

The ricksha puller who took me through 
the maze of Dacca’s bazaars pointed out 
places where razakars (a paramilitary force 
raised by the Pakistani Government) had 
gunned down people suspected of being sup- 
porters of Sheik Mujibur Rahman. “We have 
caught many of these swines. We will teach 
them a lesson,” he said, A cabby who drove 
me to a distant suburb, where in a derelict 
brick kiln three rotting corpses lay sprawled 
in the mud, said, “Here the Al Badr (right- 
wing Moslem fanatics) killed a hundred 
teachers, doctors and newspapermen. Rela- 
tives have taken away other bodies; these 
three are beyond recognition. The Al Badr 
will be destroyed like vermin.” 

At a store reputed for its collection of 
silk saris, the owner apologized for the poor 
selection. “Pakistani Army officers took the 
best. Many ran an account with me, but my 
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bills were seldom paid,” Back at the Hotel 
International, the boy who came to do my 
room talked excitedly of the crimes perpe- 
trated by the Biharis (by which he meant 
all non-Bengalis) . “Now it is our turn to take 
badla (revenge). These Biharis will be ex- 
posed like frogs in a dry season.” 

Two words I heard more than any others in 
Bangladesh were the English “genocide” and 
the Hindustani “badla.” No one is sure how 
many perished in the genocide. But they 
have no doubt who will answer for the 
crimes: “You Indians look after the Paki- 
stani soldiers. We’ll take care of the others. 
We know who they are.” 

At the time everyone was agitated about 
the Pakistani plan to eliminate Bengali in- 
tellectuals. The slaughter of 125 men in the 
brick kiln I had visited was said to have been 
the first of these planned executions. The 
rest were frustrated by the capture of Dac- 
ca by Indian Army. 

A lingering tragedy grows out of the mass 
rapes that took place. Accurate figures are 
hard to come by. Bengladesh officials put the 
figure as high as 200,000; most social work- 
ers give 50,000 as “a conservative estimate,” 
though the Roman Catholic relief agency 
Caritas puts it as low as 4,000. When In- 
dian forces entered Dacca, they found 564 
girls in the military cantonment. Their hair 
was cropped and, instead of saris, they wore 
shorts. They explained that after some girls 
had used their braids to strangle themselves, 
they had been shorn and deprived of gar- 
ments with which they could commit suicide. 

Particularly among Moslems, deep shame 
attaches to a woman who has been rav- 
ished. Sheik Mujibur and other Bangladesh 
leaders have appealed to the people to ac- 
cept innocent victims back into their homes, 
but women who have become pregnant or 
diseased have slight hope of being accepted. 
The unmarried have as little chance of find- 
ing husbands as those who have been wid- 
owed. “That this should have been done 
by Moslems to Moslem women shows what 
little there is left of the great teachings 
of Islam in Pakistan,” said Matia Chow- 
dhry, a well-known woman leader of the com- 
munity. “Our women come from an ortho- 
dox society. Their dishonor is worse than 
death.” 

Jasimuddin is the best-known intellectual 
of Bangladesh, His p have been trans- 
lated into several European languages. The 
road on which he lives is named after him. 
The poet is 70. His wife, Mumtaz Begum, 
a matronly, good-looking woman, is in her 
early 60’s. They have six children. At the 
time I called on them they were celebrating 
the visit of their son, Kamal Anwar, who 
works with German television in Hamburg. 
The Jasimuddins reside in a neighborhood 
whose winding lanes and ancient banyan 
trees proclaim its age and respectability. It 
is an upper-middle-class residential area con- 
sisting of bungalows surrounded by small 
gardens. Jasimuddin has named his villa 
“Palas Bari” (abode of the flame of the 
forest). 

Jasimuddin embraces me warmly and in- 
troduces me to his family. I shake hands and 
greet them with “Salam valaikum” (“Peace 
be upon you”). They are pleased with the 
Moslem greeting and respond warmly, “va- 
laikum assalam” (“And upon you also be 
peace”). We sit in their drawing room, It 
is like the drawing room of any litterateur in 
India—shelves crammed with books and art 
objects, mainly consisting of statuettes of 
Hindu gods and goddesses, a marble head of 
Buddha and old prints of Calcutta on the 
walls. “How were you allowed to get away 
with all these emblems of idolatry?” I ask 
him. 

“The Saviour is more powerful than the 
killers,” replies Jasimuddin with a smile. 

The Jasimuddins use a language replete 
with proverbs, poetic allusions and epigrams, 

“He didn’t save the four chaps who were 
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bayoneted on the race course,” I say, refer- 
ring to the public executions of razakars the 
day before. 

“They were collaborators,” answers Kamal 
Anwar, “It is only the beginning of the night 
of long knives. We have a saying in Bengali: 
‘Felled timber awaits the fire.’” 

“It will take a lot of scrubbing to wash 
the charcoal stains off the faces of the per- 
petrators of these heinous crimes,” adds his 
sister, Anna, “Scrubbing” is another word 
for vengeance that is being meted out to col- 
laborators. 

“How many were killed in this genocide?” 
I ask. 

“Who knows!” replies Kamal Anwar. “They 
did not kill in tens or twenties, but in hun- 
dreds and thousands. Our streets ran with 
human blood.” 

“Who do you think was responsible for 
it?” 

For some time the question floats in the air. 
The Jasimuddins look at each other before 
the father replies. “At first it was the Paki- 
stani Army. Then it was the army and the 
razakars. Finally it was the army, the raza- 
kars and the Al Badr. Which of these com- 
mitted what crimes would be hard to tell. 
They were like black fowl flying in the night. 
It was not easy to distinguish between 
them.” 

The Jasimuddins have come out of the 
holocaust unscathed. Kamal Anwar ex- 
plains, “It was because Daddy is too well- 
known.” His father lists the names of his 
friends who have disappeared and adds, “Not 
since the days of Hitler has the world known 
anything of its kind, It was a nine-month 
nightmare which began on the 25th of March 
and ended on the 6th of December with the 
liberation of Dacca. It is hard to believe it 
is over.” 

“How will the refugees be rehabilitated in 
this state of turmoil?” I ask, 

“Why not? Thousands have already re- 
turned. Bangabandhu [Bengal-friend—t.e., 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman] will see that every 
one of the 10 million gets back his home and 
property.” 

The poet ts names of people whom 
I should meet. One has been und 
for many months and surfaced only a few 
days ago. Others are Hindus who had fied to 
India and have come back, I take my leave. 

My escorts are two young Moslems, Khali- 
lur Rahman is a staff reporter on The Bangla- 
desh Observers; Fazlul Karim Majumdar is an 
insurance salesman in Narayanganj, 12 miles 
down the river Burhi Ganga. He also owns 
@ small Fiat. In Dacca cabs are scarce and ex- 
pensive. 

We drive to the main street, named Jinnah 
Avenue after the founder of Pakistan. At one 
end is the magnificent mosque called Baitul 
Mukarram. Facing it is an oval stadium 
with shops on the ground floor. The roads are 
full of rickshas, cycles and pedestrians. On 
the pavements hawkers have spread out their 
wares. The commodity in greatest demand is 
the green-and-gold flag of Bangladesh. Every 
car, scooter, richsha and cycle flies it. Most 
people wear it on their caps or lapels. Two 
Sikhs in Indian Army uniform stride along 
having their hands shaken by passers-by. “A 
Pakistani soldier would not have dared to 
walk unarmed through the bazaar,” says 
Rahman, “and look at today!” He shouts 
“Joi Bangla” (Victory to Bangladesh) to the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs wave back: “Joi Bangla.” 

We enter a Bengali-Moslem restaurant with 
the un-Bengali name of Cafe Rex. It is a 
meeting place of writers, poets and journal- 
ists. My escorts wave to their friends. They 
come over and join our table. They vie with 
one another in offering me cups of tea and 
biscuits. The only topic of conversation is 
atrocities committed by the Pakistani Army, 
the razakars and the Al Badr. One man tells 
how one evening a Pakistani officer came to 
his family’s house and asked his elder brother 
to accompany him to the cantonment. He 
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stops talking, covers his face with his hands 
and starts to cry. Another tries to fill the em- 
barrassed silence. He tells us of his neighbor, 
who had a pretty daughter training to be a 
nurse. A Pakistani Army doctor came and 
demanded that she report for duty at his 
hospital. The father knew what the doctor 
had in mind. So he went inside and shot his 
daughter. The narrator does not tell us what 
they did with the father. He begins to sob 
into his handkerchief. A third one starts with 
his story. It is like a goblet full of tears being 
passed around the table. 

We leave the Cafe Rex. The bazaar looks 
more crowded than before, If the Pakistanis 
really killed two million people and ten mil- 
lion fled to India, the loss of the twelve mil- 
lion is hardly noticeable. Bangladesh still re- 
mains one of the most crammed countries in 
the world, 2,000 people to a square mile. We 
drive through narrow lanes full of people. 
After some searching we arrive at Gandaria 
and locate the street where Hindu emigrants 
are said to have recently returned to their 
homes. 

There is nothing to indicate that we are in 
& Hindu neighborhood. In India entrances 
to Hindu houses have some religious emblem 
like a swastika painted on the door, or an 
idol of the elephant-headed god Ganesa in a 
niche, or at least a string of mango leaves 
hung over the entrance. Here it seems that 
Hindus are reluctant to display their religious 
identity. Men wear the same dress as the 
Moslems. They do not smear caste marks on 
their foreheads, Their women do not wear a 
red dot between the eyes nor vermillion in 
the parting of their hair to indicate their 
married status, As a matter of fact, the only 
way I discover that we are in a Hindu and 
not in a Moslem locality is that I notice a 
group of urchins bathing under a municipal 
tap. They are not circumcized. 

A crowd gathers around me. “Are you 
Hindus?” I ask them. They answer in chorus, 
“Yes. We are fisherfolk.” A dark man with 
white stubble on his chin pushes the others 
back and introduces himself. “I am Kishto 
Malar. We are 16 families of Hindus living 
here.” He explains why and when they left. 
“We heard what the Pakistani Army did to 
those boys and their teachers at their col- 
leges last spring. We were very frightened. 
Then news came that they were looking out 
for Hindus. Our Moslem neighbors advised 
us to go away for a while. So we went across 
the Burhi Ganga. We did not have much 
trouble. We sold our catch to Moslem fisher- 
men who sold it in Dacca. As soon as we 
heard that the Pakistanis had been defeated 
we returned to Gandaria.” 

“Did you lose anything?” 

Kishto Malar smiles. “What has a naked 
man to lose? All they could take from us 
were our loin cloths.” Everyone is amused by 
his answer, 

“You have no fear living in a Moslem 
locality?” 

It is not a fair question, Kishto Malar 
looks around at the crowd. “They are our 
brothers, and there is Bhagwan [God] above,” 
he replies pointing to the sky. 

We leave Gandaria amidst shouts of “Joi 
Bangla.” We go eastward along the Burhi 
Ganga. It is a warm, golden sunny afternoon. 
Sailboats float lazily on the broad bosom 
of the river. A paddle steamer crammed 
with passengers sloshes its way upstream 
toward Dacca, On the other side of the road 
are swamps thickly grown over with water 
hyacinth. And beyond the swamps, stretch- 
ing up to the palm-fringed horizon, are 
square after square of flat flelds with stubs 
of harvested rice and jute. 

“Beautiful country,” I remark. “Sonar 
Bangla,” replies Majumdar and begins to 
hum the national anthem, “Amar Sonar 
Bangla’ (My Golden Bangladesh). Rahman 
interrupts him to resume the tales of rapine, 
rape and murder. They point to villages where 
all this had taken place. There is little evi- 
dence left. The monsoon has washed away 
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the stains of blood. Mud huts with thatched 
roofs have been rebuilt. 

We arrive in Narayanganj, the town of 
Vishnu. The temple stands on the main road, 
but the image of the Preserver God was 
smuggled out to India to avoid desecration 
at the hands of Pakistani vandals. Nara- 
yanganj (population 56,000) is largely Mos- 
lem. The city boasts of the biggest jute mill 
in Asia, some textile mills and a thriving 
cottage industry to make hosiery. Many of 
the mills’ executives, foremen and workers 
are Biharis. They and their families have 
been moved into the compounds of two mills 
which are guarded by Indian soldiers against 
the wrath of militant Bengalis. 

We are led through a narrow, winding lane. 
Every time a cycle-ricksha sounds its bell 
I have to stand astride an open sewer to 
let it pass. My escorts tell me we are in a 
Hindu neighborhood. Here, too, I discern no 
emblems of Hinduism on any building. We 
are conducted inside an emporium and intro- 
duced to its owner, Debesh Chandra Fotdar. 
He asks us to be seated on the floor and 
orders tea to be served. Though Fotdar is 
a Hindu, he has no pictures of Hindu gods 
on his walls, not even a joss stick burning. 
The only way I can tell that this is not the 
home of a Moslem is that it does not have 
pictures of Mecca or sayings from the Koran. 

Fotdar tells me his and his neighbors’ 
story. The news of what had happened in 
Dacca on the night of March 25 trickled to 
Narayanganj by the morning. They waited 
another two days. They heard that the 
Pakistani Army was out for Hindu blood. On 
March 28 they shut their shops and stole out 
of Narayanganj. They traveled by night 
avoiding roads and crossed over into India 
at Agartala. They spent nine months in & 
refugee camp. Fotdar and three other Hindus 
have come as a reconnaissance party to find 
out if it is safe for the others to return. 
During their absence their houses and shops 
were occupied by Biharis. As the Indian Army 
advanced toward Narayanganj, the squatters 
fled, taking everything with them. Bangla- 
desh authorities sealed the empty houses to 
hand them back to their true owners. 

“We have to restart from nothing. Al- 
though we were given free food and shelter 
by the Indians, there were so many other ex- 
penses. We have no money left. All banks 
are closed; there is no one else we can turn 
to for a loan. In any case, we have no secu- 
rity to offer.” 

“Do you know who was in your house 
when you were away?” 

Fotdar keeps quiet, but his Moslem friends 
reply: “They were those Bihari shalas 
{brothers-in-law—a term of abuse]. Banga- 
bandhu will make them give back what they 
have stolen.” 

I am taken on a tour of the neighborhood 
to see what were once homes of Hindus. 
Many have been padlocked and sealed by the 
Government. Those that are open consist of 
bare rooms and verandas; not a bed, chair or 
stool has been left. Some even have had their 
doors and windows ripped off. 

While we are still on our rounds we hear 
the roar of thousands of voices yelling, “Joi 
Bangla,” and see people running down the 
lane toward the railway station. A trainload 
of Pakistani prisoners of war is halted at a 
siding. Platoons of Indian soldiers with drawn 
bayonets are keeping the surging crowd at 
a safe distance. The crowd vents its spleen 
in hurling abuse at their erstwhile tormen- 
tors and then breaking into a thunderous 
chant of “Joi Bangla, Joi Bangla.” 

An officer permits me to go through the 
cordon. “Talk to anyone you like,” he says, 
“but don't say who gave you permission to 
do so.” The Pakistani prisoners are a sul- 
len lot. I find some who are from my home 
district, Sargodha (now in West Pakistan). 
After an exchange of courtesies, I ask Group 
Capt. Ahmed Nawaz how it was they “began 
like the Israelis and ended like the 
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Egyptians.” He does not like the analogy 
but explains how they were outmaneuvered 
and their air force destroyed in the first 
three days. “But it was these Mukti Bahini 
boys [Bangladesh liberation forces] who kept 
sneaking behind our lines which made it 
impossible to fight your chaps.” 

“How do you explain your total alienation 
from the Bengalis?” 

“They are a race of namak haramas 

[bastards untrue to their salt],” replies 
Nawaz. "They'll betray you as they betrayed 
us,” 
I protest that the Indians have not come 
to stay. He does not believe me. “The Bengalis 
talk of atrocities committed by your men, of 
dishonoring their women. How else can you 
explain this hatred against you?” I ask, 
pointing to the crowd. “If the Indian Army 
was not here, they would lynch you.” Nawaz 
remains silent, but one of the older soldiers 
replies: “They have magnified a whisper into 
@ roar. Some of our chaps may have mis- 
behaved—not all fingers of the hand are 
the same size. They've given us all a bad 
name.” Nawaz glowers at the man. He shuts 
up. We change the subject. I extend my hand 
and say, “Let’s hope next time we meet as 
brothers and not as enemies.” They shake 
my hand but do not respond to the senti- 
ment. 

We return to Dacca. I have a date with 
Bengali journalists. At the Dacca Press Club 
I am introduced to Khondarkar Ghulam 
Mustafa. His name had been mentioned by 
the editor Abdus Salam and the poet 
Jasimuddin. 

Mustafa looks much younger than his 47 
years. “That is because I have dyed my hair. 
I grew a long beard which I also dyed black. 
Even my friends could not recognize me. 
The Pak police did their best to catch me. 
If they had, I wouldn't be here talking to 
you today.” 

Mustafa's father is a religious leader of a 
Moslem sect in Sirajganj. Mustafa was raised 
as an orthodox Moslem and sent to Islamic 
College in Calcutta. He became an ardent 
member of the Moslem League, which sub- 
scribed to the view that Moslems and Hindus 
could not live in the same state. While study- 
ing for his degree he also began to write for 
the Bengali monthly Azad (Independence) 
supporting the demand for an independent 
Pakistan. He became a leader of Moslem 
students and led many strikes in his col- 
lege. 

When Pakistan came into existence in Au- 
gust, 1947, he continued to live in Calcutta 
to organize Moslem trade unions. Indian 
police found his presence irksome and com- 
pelled him to leave India. Mustafa continued 
his union activities in Dacca. In January, 
1949, he joined Sheik Mujibur Rahman in 
leading a strike of government employes and 
was sent to prison for six months. There- 
after, his life alternated between jobs with 
a succession of Bengali periodicals and go- 
ing to jail. Newspaper owners were reluctant 
to employ him because of his trade-union 
activities. In later years, it was his wife, Sa- 
bera Khatun, a professor of Bengali litera- 
ture, who supported the family. In May, 1971, 
he went to Lahore to attend a meeting of the 
Journalist Wage Board. He utilized the op- 
portunity to tell West Pakistani newspaper- 
men of the reign of terror that the Pakistani 
Army under Gen. Tikka Khan had let loose 
in East Pakistan. On his return to Dacca he 
was interrogated by the military police. He 
was ordered to report again next morning. 
A sympathizer in the intelligence department 
warned him that he had been marked out 
for execution. The next day, his wife dyed 
his white hair black and he slipped out un- 
noticed from his house. When the police 
came for him, his wife said blandly. “How 
many husbands tell their wives where they 
are going in the evening?” 

“I never stayed in the same place for more 
than one night,” Mustafa told me. “I never 
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went to friends’ houses because I knew the 
police were watching them, I let my beard 
grow and kept dying my hair and beard reg- 
ularly. Not even members of my family could 
recognize me. I did not see my wife and chil- 
dren for four months.” 

Mustafa spent most of the four months 
underground in Dacca and the neighboring 
towns. “Would it not have been safer for you 
to have gone to India?” I asked him. 

“With my record?” asks Mustafa with a 
broad smile. “In the eyes of the Indian po- 
lice I am probably still registered as a Paki- 
stani agitator. They might have clapped me 
in gaol. I had not thought of leaving Ban- 
gladesh. We have a saying in Bengali: ‘How- 
ever high a paddybird soars it always settles 
on a buffalo’s back.’” He continues, “The 
razakars and the Al Badr were looking for 
me, but the people never betrayed me.” 

“Would it have been the same if you 
had been a Hindu?” 

Mustafa thinks for a while before he an- 
swers. “I can’t say. But our views have 
changed. We now believe in a secular state, 
Hindus and Moslems will have to live as 
brothers,” 

“Do you think Hindu refugees will be re- 
habilitated in Bangladesh?” 

Mustafa again pauses a long time before 
he answers. “It is going to be a very big 
problem. But I am sure Bangabandhu will 
be able to solye it. He is the only one who 
can do it.” 

Everyone in Bangladesh pins his hopes on 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, Even Biharis (esti- 
mated at between one or two million) now 
living in terror of reprisals, hope that he will 
restore law and order; those actually guilty 
of collaboration with the Pakistanis will be 
separated and the innocent allowed to re- 
sume their occupations. Biharis have no 
choice except to live in Bangladesh or perish. 
India will not take them; 1,800 miles of sea 
separate them from Pakistan. 

As pressing as the problem of the Biharis 
is that of the refugees. More than nine mil- 
lion who fled from East Pakistan to India 
are Hindus. Hindus had never felt secure in 
Pakistan and had been migrating to India 
long before the planned genocide and mass 
expulsion launched in the spring of 1971. 
Will they feel any easier now that the Paki- 
stani Army and the razakars are out of the 
picture? 

I returned to India to find out the answer. 

Six months ago the big refugee encamp- 
ment near Calcutta was known by the name 
of the locality, Salt Lake, It has since then 
been shifted three miles farther from the city 
and is today known as the Joi Bangla Camp. 
The track leading to it is made of red bricks 
stuck in soft sand. If the wind is in the right 
direction you can smell the camp long before 
you can see it. In any case, when the encamp- 
ment looms into view it is advisable to cover 
your nose with a handkerchief. 

Groups of urchins are always at the en- 
trance gate to watch the coming and going of 
visitors. One remark they have picked up and 
repeat in an impeccable American accent is, 
“Oof! It stinks!” 

And well it might! The settlement (50,000 
refugees) is ringed with latrines, But most of 
the refugees prefer to relieve themselves 
alfresco in the adjoining fields. Running 
criss-cross through the rows of shelters are 
sewers with stagnant, dark-green slimy ooze 
along which children squat and defecate. As 
you tiptoe warily avoiding blobs of human 
dung, they laugh and shriek joyfully, “Oof! 
It stinks!” 

The camp already wears the look of a circus 
after its last performance. Some tents have 
been pulled down. Trucks lined along the 
road are being loaded with bed rolls and 
cooking utensils. A man stands on a chair 
yelling through a megaphone. He is reading 
out names of people who must leave for 
Bangladesh the next day. A few yards away, 
three officials are seated at a table scribbling 
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in their registers. Facing them are serried 
waves of human beings patiently waiting to 
be called. When their names are called, they 
walk to the table and turn in their identity 
cards. In return they get a bundle of 
clothes—a dhoti for the man, a sari for the 
woman, shirts and shorts for the children— 
and a ration card for 15 days’ food for the 
journey. “It is the dowry Indira Ma [Mrs. 
Gandhi] is giving us,” they say. 

It is not easy to find out how they feel 
about it. I go to the ubiquitous tea stall. 
Two men and a woman with a child in her 
lap are sitting at the tables talking. I ask 
the stall owner if he is a refugee. “We are 
all refugees,” he replies. “I am from Kulsar 
Village, District Jessore.” The others volun- 
teer information as though I had ordered 
them to do so. “I am Krishna Pada Pal from 
Bagarhat, District Khulna. I am a tailor.” “I 
am Hari Das Sen from Bagna, District 
Khuina. I am a teacher.” The woman with 
the child speaks very softly. “I am Ranjana 
Kitania from Kadaur Bari, District Faridpur. 
My man is a farmer.” 

I order tea for everyone and give the 
woman's child a palmful of nickel paisas. 
“When are you people leaving?” I ask them, 

The stall owner, Rang Lal Bhowmik, an- 
swers for all of them: “When it is safe for us 
Hindus to go back.” 

“I have just come back from Dacca, It is 
safe,” I tell them. They are not reassured. 
They ask me if I have met any people who 
have returned. I tell them I have. “They must 
be Moslems; it is different for them.” I assure 
them that I have met some Hindus and that 
the Pakistani Army and the razakars are be- 
hind bars. “It is your own Government. 
How long do you expect to live off charity?” 
I ask them. 

They are stung by my remark. “I earn 
my living,” says Bhowmik, “And I mine,” 
adds the tailor, Pal. “I can teach 


here in India as well as I can in Bangladesh,” 
says Hari Das Sen. “What will we go back 


to?” asks Ranjana Kitania. “They burned 
down our houses in front of us. They killed 
nine Hindus and told us that if we ever came 
back, they would kill us too.” 

I repeat that the Pakistanis and the raza- 
kars are in jail. “They were not Pakistanis or 
razakars or Biharis who killed and looted in 
our villages, they were Bengali Moslems,” 
says Ranjana Kitania. The men agree with 
her. “Who will protect us from the Moslems? 
Will your army remain in Bangladesh?” 

“No, the Indian Army wili return within a 
few months. Haven't you been told you have 
to leave? Your rations will be stopped. This 
camp will be demolished within a few weeks,” 
I say in a tone of exasperation. “The Moslems 
who drove you out are not the same.” 

“How can a Moslem change?” demanded 
the stall-owner. “Can you make a crow white 
by washing it with rose water?” 

“That is no way to talk,” I admonish him. 
“In India we have 60 million Moslems and we 
live in peace with them. You must learn to 
do likewise. You have to because the Govern- 
ment will not allow you to stay here any 
longer.” 

They look very dejected. Ranjana Kitania 
Says very sadly, “We know we have to go. But, 
you understand, once your house is burned, 
you are even frightened by the red in the 
sky.” 

Rang Lal Bhowmik has the last word. “If 
you have been bitten by a snake you are 
scared of a rope. We have to tread very warily. 
We have sent some of our men to Bangladesh 
to find out the conditions. Let us see what 
Bangabandhu will do.” 


[From Sea Power, Feb. 1972] 

“A THOUSAND PEINTS”—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LEARNS THE LESSONS OF SEA POWER AND A 
FRENCH FLEET TIPS THE BALANCE 

(By William J. Humphreys) 
William J. Humphreys went to Europe early 
in 1940 as a war correspondent for the As- 
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sociated Press. He later joined the New York 
Herald Tribune and covered Western Europe 
for that paper until 1960. Until 1967 he rana 
public relations office in Paris, when he re- 
tired to write a forthcoming book on French 
intervention in the American Revolution. 
He now lives in Brittany. 

Histories of the American Revolutionary 
War are long on the valor of its heroes but 
short on the strategy guiding them, and the 
emphasis is not a little deceptive. 

Needless to say, the dictionaries of the 
American language contain no words for 
overstating the bravery with which the out- 
gunned and outmanned Continental Army 
and Navy outlasted the enemy. But in put- 
ting so much stress on battle action, meri- 
torious though it was, and in paying so 
little attention to planning and operations, 
with all their setbacks, our chronicles accen- 
tuate episodes without telling us how inde- 
pendence was really won. 

The most important by-product of this 
unbalanced approach is the prevailing, land- 
lubber school of history. A basic misconcep- 
tion, where the Revolution is concerned. 

This off-target idea is the assumption, 
when it is not being chauvinistically pre- 
sented as a contention, that the Revolution's 
success already had been fully assured be- 
fore the first French sail was sighted off our 
shores, in response to the Franco-American 
Alliance of 1778. This delusion maintains 
that naval operations were never decisive 
in the game plan, or high-command strategy. 
It would have us believe that naval oper- 
ations were so secondary that victory, apart 
from its merely political formalities, already 
had been achieved three years before York- 
town. 

George Washington’s correspondence as 
Commander-in-Chief, from Boston in 1775 
bidding his officers farewell, is a direct and 
complete contradiction of this cockleshell 
opinion. 

The vast collection of his daily reflections 
of the war shows that the longer the struggle 
lasted, the more convinced the Commander- 
in-Chief became that disaster was overtaking 
the Fight for Freedom on a go-it-alone basis. 

The justification for this perspective was 
his growing understanding of how sea power 
was dictating every strategic turn of the 
battle. The Revolutionary War was for Wash- 
ington a progressive education in the im- 
perative need of a French naval presence in 
American waters both before and after the 
signing of the Alliance on February 6, 1778. 


“WAR FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE” 


European historians display more aware- 
ness of Washington’s dire requirements than 
our own authorities. They do so by prefer- 
ing the term, “War for American Independ- 
ence,” while “American Revolutionary War,” 
with its built-in suggestion of self-salvation, 
is seldom encountered. 

The difference is an accurate reflection of 
European thought between 1776 and 1783, 
when Old World high commands saw the 
Revolution merely as a police action taken by 
England against a colonial economy which 
had neither an armaments industry nor con- 
vertible currency with which to buy arms. To 
offset these handicaps, the benevolent in- 
tervention of France was held to be essential. 

Thus, the War for American Independence, 
engulfing the Revolution as one of its many 
theaters of operations, was a worldwide naval 
contest to force England to disperse her fleet 
and eventually surrender the Anglo-American 
Colonies. The respected naval thinker, Cap- 
tain Alfred Thayer Mahan, USN, fully ap- 
preciated this viewpoint: 

“., . the alliance with France and subse- 
quently with Spain brought to the Americans 
that which they above all needed—a sea 
power to counterbalance that of England. 
Will it be too much for American pride to 
admit that, had France refused to contest 
control of the sea with England, the latter 
would have been able to reduce the Atlantic 
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seaboard? Let us not kick down the ladder by 
which we mounted nor refuse to acknowledge 
what our fathers felt in their hour of trial.” 

Washington's writings are an unrelenting 
and poignant witness to his schooling in this 
problem limned by Captain Mahan; one of 
his earliest lessons received in March, 1776, 
when the British decided to yield Boston 
to its Patriot besiegers. At that time, Revo- 
lutionary spirits were still buoyed up by 
the action at Lexington and Concord the 
previous year. Optimism reigned, but was 
untutored. 

Thus, there were cheers when the enemy 
garrison sailed away from Boston, even 
though there were no Patriot warships of 
sufficient firepower or tonnage to say nay to 
the departure or even to annoy it. Ashore in 
Boston, Washington was left under the mis- 
apprehension that the British Fleet's desti- 
nation was New York, where, it was logical 
for him to hope, this same force could again 
be engaged. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S LOYALTY 


But as he learned to his disadvantage, the 
English had set their course for Halifax 
where they used Nova Scotia's loyalty to the 
Crown to screen the embarkation of rein- 
forcements and provisions for the Battle of 
Long Island. It was this confrontation within 
the limits of modern Brooklyn that cost the 
United States the loss of Manhattan Island 
and its port—both invaluable to all the 
enemy’s future operations. So deeply did the 
British dig in there, that they still were in 
the process of evacuation months after the 
1783 peace treaty was signed. 

Certainly, the loss of New York City’s har- 
bor was a fortissimo lecture on the advan- 
tage of amphibious operations and the fa- 
cility with which the enemy could conduct 
them. 

Thereafter, as his own handwriting con- 
firms time and time again, Washington was 
never unaware of the essential, maritime 
character of the war. And it was inevitable 
that he saw that his handicap, the sine qua 
non weapon missing from the United States 
arsenal and absolutely unobtainable on a 
purely self-help basis, was a navy. A real 
navy. 

We had none. Not so much as a single 
ship-of-the-line to defend our coasts or to 
suggest an incipient battle fleet. That fleet 
never was and never could be, until victory 
and independence could give the nation the 
time to build line-of-battle ships and the 
expertise to fight them. 

On the other side of this coin with an 
empty face, the legend was capable of stag- 
gering men who were both contemplative 
and intrepid, The enemy of the newly de- 
clared United States was internationally 
rated as the world’s only superpower, a dis- 
tinction that rested exclusively on the Royal 
Navy’s proven reputation of invincibility. 
None of this reputation was to be impaired 
by the consecutive losses of New York and 
Philadelphia and by Washington's inability 
to offer any effective resistance to these am- 
phibious operations, a technique which his 
Pat describes as “naval co-opera- 
tion.” 


NEITHER INFORMATION NOR TIME 


There had been 150 enemy sails counted 
when the British appeared off Sandy Hook 
prior to the Battle of Long Island. When 
Philadelphia’s turn came, 260 vessels had 
15,000 troops aboard when they left Staten 
Island in July, 1777, executed a feint at the 
mouth of the Delaware, disappeared and then 
reappeared in the Chesapeake. Obviously, 
Washington had neither the information nor 
the time it alone could provide to enable 
him to oppose the enemy’s landing on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore, at the head of the Elk 
River, 

Hermann Maurice, the Comte de Saxe, a 
Marshal of France, and one of that nation's 
more cherished heroes, used to say that his 
secret for winning battles was “in the legs.” 
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But it seems evident that his dictum was 
intended to apply solely to Fontenoy and 
other dry-land actions, and not to the foot- 
sore pursuit of sea power. 

Indeed, it would be surprising if a man of 
Washington's perception had failed to see 
that the inviolate mobility of the enemy's 
troop transports under the Royal Navy's care 
was imposing a hopeless destiny upon him: 
always to react without being able to ini- 
tiate. Nonetheless, the Commander-in-Chief 
bravely set about defending Philadelphia as 
best he could. When his line on the Brandy- 
wine was turned by the invasion forces, the 
way to Philadelphia was cleared. Before 
Washington could fail in his counterattack 
at Germantown, Cornwallis had already 
marched into what was then the second 
largest city in the English-speaking world. 

Like Singapore nearly two centuries later, 
the Delaware River forts that were supposed 
to defend Philadelphia from a naval assault 
were taken from the rear. 

Once again, England had demonstrated 
that she had to employ only a fraction of her 
sea power to preserve the impunity with 
which her ground troops could be moved up 
and down the coastline, striking where and 
when they would. 


COMMONSENSE ARGUED 


Ships-of-the-line, vessels with 74 guns or 
more, were the solution to Washington's pre- 
dicament, but our yards, without peer in the 
construction of lighter craft, lacked the skills 
and experience to build the heavyweights 
capable of interfering with the enemy’s free- 
dom of movement. Frigates, a few of which 
our shipwrights could manage, were the 
cruisers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. They 
were speedy enough to run away from the 
heavier guns of the heavier ships-of-the-line, 
but it was suicidal for the faster, lighter 
frigates to dare to stand and trade blows with 
the dreadnaughts that were able to create. 
Proof of this shortcoming in our shipbuild- 
ing category was the 74-gun America. 
Several years were spent in assembling her, 
but she was destined never to fire a shot in 
anger. 

Thus common sense argued that our frig- 
ates and other vessels should ayoid engage- 
ments with heavier tonnage. 

Before going into action, John Paul Jones 
and other naval heroes served their country 
best by scouring the horizons for odds that 
were no worse than even. Men were easier 
to replace than the sails they set and the 
guns they fired. Bluntly inventoried, the 
American war effort at sea added up to no 
more than what it was ashore. At best, the 
struggle consisted of hit-and-run tactics, or 
the mere harassment of the world’s leading 
industrial and naval power. As such, it might 
sustain hopes of wringing a settlement of 
sorts from Parliament, but in the event of 
England’s full mobilization, it could never be 
expected to exhaust her arsenal and so im- 
pose American independence by arms. Only 
what Washington called “a naval coopera- 
tion,” a battle fleet strong enough to chal- 
lenge the English invulnerability to sea, 
could dignify the American Revolution with 
a strategy and a chance for outright victory. 

Washington’s comprehension of this sit- 
uation was never more apparent than when 
the enemy convoy of 260 vessels were em- 
barking men and supplies at Staten Island 
in July, 1777, preparatory to capturing Phila- 
delphia. It was an awesome spectacle. The 
Congress may be pardoned for nagging Wash- 
ington to discover the expedition’s destina- 
tion, 

But the port of embarkation had been 
effectively sealed off, and our spies were un- 
able to crack the secret. Accordingly, on 
July 2nd, Washington was forced to write 
a note to John Hancock, then President of 
Congress, that sustained the suspense rather 
than relieved it. The strain showed in Wash- 
ington’s terse reminder to Hancock that the 
United States, with no navy of its own, 
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was fighting the formidable sea power of 
England. “Their Fleet,” the Commander-in- 
Chief wrote, “gives them the most signal ad- 
vantages, and opportunity of practicing a 
thousand feints." 

DESTINATION STILL UNKNOWN 

On July 25th, when Hancock was advised 
that the Staten Island armada had sailed 
but that its destination still was unknown, 
Washington again seized the opportunity to 
remind Congress that it was up against the 
world’s number 1 maritime nation. 

“The amazing advantage the Enemy derive 
from their Ships and the Command of the 
Water,” Washington wrote, “keeps us in a 
State of constant perplexity and the most 
anxious conjecture.” 

If Philadelphia’s fall trumpeted the value 
of sea power, its deliverance from English 
hands the following year was no less instruc- 
tive. Without so much as a solitary Con- 
tinental trooper knocking at the gates, the 
British evacuated the city, bag and baggage. 
The surrender without a fight seemed almost 
magical, More than 10,000 enemy troops quit 
their prize with much haste and no dignity. 
By the morning of June 18, 1778, they were 
across the Delaware and hurrying across the 
Jersey flatlands to the safety of their Man- 
hattan Island fortress. 

However, it was not magic but sea power 
that explained the precipitous exodus from 
Philadelphia. France, the number 2 maritime 
nation, had signed the alliance with the 
United States the previous February 6th, 
and there was good reason to believe that 
Spain, honoring her share of the Pacte de 
Famille, would soon join the other Bourbon 
Crown. 

As soon as London received confirmation 
March 25th, the fastest frigate in Ports- 
mouth was dispatched to America on a voy- 
age that might be compared with Paul Re- 
vere’s ride. A paraphase of the message for 
urgent delivery in occupied Philadelphia may 
be fairly stated in the following words: 

The French are coming! Their intervention 
means Admiral d’Estaing’s Toulon fleet may 
have already sailed for the Delaware to sever 
your own only line of communications. Head 
for New York! Get out of town before it’s too 
late! 

TREATED AS A FAILURE 

Our analysts are wont to treat d’Estaing’s 
cruise as a notable failure. They cite his re- 
luctance to storm New York harbor’s brist- 
ling defenses and his withdrawal from New- 
port, R.I., after the August hurricane of that 
year had knocked several of his vessels out 
of action. 

Admiral d'Estaing, whose mere appearance 
in American waters was later credited with 
the British withdrawal from Newport, is 
more kindly treated by the Admiralty and 
War Office records in London. They are in 
no doubt about the cause of Philadelphia’s 
bloodless liberation a success story hard to 
find in our own history books. 

In any event, Washington recognized the 
significance of d’Estaing’s rather modest re- 
connaissance. He became more positive than 
ever that the salvation of the fight for inde- 
pendence hinged solely on massive interven- 
tion by the French Navy. Therefore, he had 
no hesitation in approving LaFayette’s ap- 
plication for a furlough to return to France, 
when the approach of cold weather ended 
the 1778 campaigning. Obviously, no one was 
better qualified than M. le Marquis to plead 
the Commander-in-Chief’s case in Paris 
and in Versailles. 

As it had been for hundreds of years, the 
army was the senior service in France, and 
it was a comforting thought that Lafayette 
was not only a part of it but also an estab- 
lished hero of the United States struggle for 
freedom. If anyone could be articulate about 
the reason why American battles were hold- 
ing actions, the veteran of the fiercest ones 
should be the man of understanding. 
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M. le’ Marquis did much more than plead 
Washington’s case. If we may believe his 
Memoires, he deliberately disobeyed Con- 
gress in the process. As explained in his own 
account of his Paris mission, his insub- 
ordination was intended because it was the 
surest way to provide a strategic weight of 
French naval assistance for the United 
States. 

The Memoires explain that Congress was 
fearful of enmities left over from the French 
and Indian War, and for this reason, it 
specifically directed Lafayette not to ask for 
ground troops to be sent to the United States. 
French soldiers in the United States could 
provoke “anxiety and discontent,” according 
to the Memoires. Petitioning France to send 
troops to America was actually a device to 
circumvent apathy at the topmost level of 
government, Lafayette’s own words relate. 
They charge that Louis XVI, Vergennes and 
other ministers did not lead the nation into 
war but were dragged into it by public 
opinion, 

Since French Army units were officered by 
nobility like himself, the Marquis was en- 
titled to assume that soldiers going to the 
United States would be under the command 
of some of the Versailles Court's favorites, 
and that once the favorites were ashore in 
far-off America, the naval support without 
which the war could not be won would be 
much easier to obtain. 

The Memoires speak of the author in the 
third person, and the Marquis has this to 
say about his intrigue against his King and 
Court: 

“Lafayette knew that by employing young 
officers of the Court and by attracting in 
this way the attention of the French people 
to this little corps, the Ministers would be 
forced sooner or later to make use of it by 
giving it naval superiority on the American 
coastline,” 

Sufficient sea power to alter the course of 
the war, the Memoires add, had been Lafay- 
ette’s “principal objective.” But other op- 
erational claims on the Navy had been mak- 
ing the naval support “difficult to get.” 

Thus, “it was not achieved before 1781, 
and then just for a few weeks, The event (i.e, 
the Battle of the Chesapeake Capes in which 
Admiral de Grasse made possible the victory 
at Yorktown) had proved how right Lafay- 
ette was to exhort day after day the necessity 
of naval superiority.” 

On his return to Boston in April, 1780, after 
a year’s absence, the Marquis brought word 
that “the little corps” of 5,000 men under 
Rochambeau soon would follow him across 
the Atlantic, but there was no Congressional 
rebuke for his disobedience. There was irony 
in this development. While Lafayette had 
been in France trying to wind up the war, It 
had been winding down in America. 


ITS LASTING CONTRIBUTION 


The currency of the period, then in the act 
of coining a lasting contribution to the 
American language, was “not worth a Conti- 
nental;" inflation was rampant. 

Feeding on the economic misery keeping 
step with the nearly worthless paper money, 
discontent was abroad in the land but it had 
nothing to do with the imminent presence of 
French soldiers. Moreover, the unrest was not 
merely a manifestation by civilians, as the 
mutinies in the Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey Lines soon were to verify. Not surpris- 
ingly then, Washington and Lafayette were 
most anxious to give immediate employment 
to the seven French ships-of-the-line escort- 
ing Rochambeau’s men across the Atlantic 
to Rhode Island. 

As soon as M. le. Comte stepped ashore at 
Newport in July, 1780, the Marquis de Lafa- 
yette was on hand as Washington’s welcom- 
ing emissary and also to propose a joint at- 
tack on New York City without delay, with 
the seven ships-of-the-line providing the es- 
sential naval support. In this way, the war 
could be won in a single blow, and Ameri- 
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can resistance saved from sagging into 
defeatism. 

Rochambeau declined, asking for a face- 
to-face meeting with Washington before de- 
ciding any major moves. It was a wise pre- 
caution. As Rochambeau had good reason 
to suspect, the Royal Navy had not been far 
behind him during his Atlantic crossing. In 
fact, a squadron under Admiral Graves put 
into New York just three days after the 
French convoy’s arrival. “The tables were 
thus completely turned as regards naval su- 
premacy,” it is said by noted naval historian 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, USN (Ret.) 

On this account, the Washington-Rocham- 
beau conference at Hartford, Conn., the fol- 
lowing September had little to do except to 
agree formally on the inability of the Franco- 
American armies to take a decisive action 
without “a constant naval superiority” to 
guard against an amphibious operation by 
the enemy hitting their flanks. 


VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERLOOK 


As a matter of fact, it was virtually im- 
possible to overlook this fundamental. The 
participants had to break off their discus- 
sions and dash back to their respective sta- 
tions when a courier dashed in on a lathery 
horse and reported that Rodney had just 
enhanced the enemy’s naval advantage by 
dropping anchor in New York harbor. The 
situation looked more critical than ever. 
Ever since the conclusion of the Franco- 
American Alliance, the Royal Navy had been 
growing at the rate of more than 2,000 sea- 
men each month, and in submission to these 
and other menacing developments, including 
the economic and financial plight of all of 
the original states, the Comte de Rocham- 
beau decided to send his son, the Vicomte, 
back to France to solicit both hard cash and 
the Navy. 

Lafayette also put his pen to work for the 
same cause. Writing to Vergennes on Janu- 
ary 30th, 1781, he spoke for Washington and 
others in authority here when he said that 
“Everyone ... it is physically imposible for 
us to support offensive units without ships.” 
For the campaign months ahead in 1781, “a 
solid maritime superiority” had to be pro- 
vided in the United States, “the true theater 
of war.” 

Like Rochambeau, Washington felt com- 
pelled to send a personal representative to 
France to request a special delivery of specie 
(coined money) and naval assistance. His in- 
structions to his delegate, Lieutenant Col- 
onel John Laurens, were to lay before Louis 
XVI and his Ministers the following grim 
survey of the United States: 

“That next to a loan of money a constant 
naval superiority on these coasts is the ob- 
ject most interesting. This would instantly 
reduce the enemy to a difficult defensive and, 
by removing all prospect of extending their 
acquisitions, would take away the motives 
for prosecuting the war.” 

On March 5th, the King’s Ministers bowed 
to the logic of these arguments, and Ad- 
miral de Grasse was issued his orders to con- 
cert his actions during the summer ahead 
with the Franco-American armies in the 
United States. 

In preparation of that concert, Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau paraded their men 
through cheering throngs of Philadelphians 
on September 3rd. It was a stunning display 
of confidence in French naval power, because 
the Battle of the Chesapeake Capes was not 
to be fought until two days later. 


PROMISE TO SHOW HIS FLAG 

As a matter of fact, the trusting generals 
of the Franco-American coalition did not 
know then whether de Grasse was weather- 
bound in the distance or nearby. All they 
had in hand was the French Admiral’s prom- 
ise to show his flag in the Chesapeake, where 
Cornwallis was also waiting for naval inter- 
vention to save him, 

The Allied troops were already south of 
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Philadelphia and its cheers of “On to York- 
town!” and “Vive le Roi!” when word was 
received near Chester that the French Fleet, 
led by the 100-gun “VILLE DE PARIS,” the 
flagship, had entered the Bay and was dis- 
embarking 4,000 French troops from the West 
Indies to help Lafayette seal off Yorktown 
by land. 

With one exception, the sea, all of Corn- 
wallis’ escape routes were now closed. The 
trap was almost sprung, and this responsi- 
bility was up to de Grasse when the Royal 
Navy was sighted off Cape Henry with the 
intention of succoring the Yorktown garri- 
son, 

Admiral de Grasse’s eagerness to meet the 
challenge may be measured by the fact he 
left 90 officers and 1,800 men ashore who were 
directing the beachhead landing of the West 
Indian troops. Although this constituted a 
handicap, which his officers later described 
as putting them on the defensive, the 24 
French ships-of-the-line shot up Admiral 
Graves’ 19 vessels so badly that the English 
admiral chose to return to New York. 

Some historians have compared the Battle 
of the Chesapeake Capes with the dry-land 
action at Waterloo, where the rest of Europe 
gave Napolean his comeuppance. Others, in 
the naval tradition, have said that it was 
more important than Trafalgar, where Nel- 
son died reasserting England’s naval supe- 
riority over its enemies. 

Had Washington lived long enough to form 
his own opinions about Waterloo or Trafal- 
gar, it seems unlikely that he would have 
quarreled with any of these analogies. For 
him Yorktown, coming after the Battle of 
Chesapeake Capes, must have seemed an 
anticlimax. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1972] 


“My GOLDEN BENGAL,” BY TAGORE NAMED 
BANGLADESH’s SONG 


Dacca, Pakistan, January 15 (Reuters) — 
The newly proclaimed state of Bangladesh 
has adopted as its anthem a patriotic song 
by the Nobel Prize poet Rabindranath Tagore. 
The song is titled “Amar Sonar Bengal” 
(“My Golden Bengal”). 

Tagore’s poems are quoted frequently by 
Bangladesh's Prime Minister, Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman. The poet, who died in 1941, won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. 

He also composed the Indian national an- 
them. His songs were banned in East Paki- 
stan during Pakistanis military rule there. 
Tagore was a hindu, whereas Bangladesh is 
mainly Moslem. 


“I OFFER AT YOUR FEET” 
In a translation by Edward C. Dimock, Jr., 


& Bengali scholar at the University of Chi- 
cago, the anthem says in part: 


My golden Bengal, I love you. 

Your skies, your breezes, ever with my 
breath play the flute. 

O mother, in Phalgun the perfume of 


your mango groves drives me mad. 
Ah, mother, 


What honeyed smile have I seen in your 
laden flelds in Aghran. 


What light, what shadc, what boundless 
love, what changing bonds, what sari’s 
border have you spread round roots 
of banyan trees or banks of rivers. 


Oh mother, the flow of words from your lips 
strikes my ear like a stream of nectar. 
= 7 . * . 
Ah, mother, all of my brothers are your 
cowherds and planters. 


O mother, I offer at your feet this my 
covered head; 


Give me O mother the dust of your feet 
to be the jewel upon my head. 


O mother, whatever wealth this poor man 
has, I place before your feet. 
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O mother, no more shall I buy in the houses 
of others this so-called finery of yours, 
a noose around my neck. 
PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF BANGLA- 
DESH, APRIL 10, 1971 

Whereas free elections were held in Bangla 
Desh from December 7, 1970 to January 17, 
1971, to elect representatives for the pur- 
pose of framing a Constitution and 

Whereas at these elections the people of 
Bangla Desh elected 167 out of 169 repre- 
sentatives belonging to the Awami League, 
and 

Whereas Gen. Yahya Khan summoned the 
elected representatives of the people to meet 
on the 3rd of March, 1971, for the purpose of 
framing a Constitution, and 

Whereas the Assembly so summoned was 
arbitrarily and illegally postponed for an 
indefinite period, and 

Whereas instead of fulfilling their promise 
and while still conferring with the represen- 
tatives of the people of Bangla Desh Pakistan 
authorities started an unjust and treacher- 
ous war, and 

Whereas in the facts and circumstances of 
such treacherous conduct, Bangla Bandhu 
Sheikh Hupibur Rahman, the undisputed 
leader of 75 million of people of Bangla 
Dash, in due fulfillment of the legitimate 
right of self-determination of the people of 
Bangla Desh duly made a declaration of in- 
dependence at Dacca on March 26, 1971, and 
urged the people of Bangla Desh to defend 
the honour and integrity of Bangla Desh, and 

Whereas in the conduct of a ruthless and 
savage war, the Pakistani authorities com- 
mitted and are still committing numerous 
acts of genocide and unprecedented tortures, 
amongst others, on the civilian and unarmed 
people of Bangla Desh, and 

Whereas the Pakistan Government by car- 
rying on an unjust war and committing 
genocide and by other repressive measures 
made it impossible for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of Bangla Desh to 
meet and frame a Constitution, and give to 
themselves a Government, and 

Whereas the people of Bangla Desh by 
their heroism, bravery and revolutionary 
fervour have established effective control over 
the territories of Bangla Desh, 

We the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple of Bangla Desh, as honour-bound by the 
mandate given to us by the people of Bangla 
Desh whose will is supreme, on this day 
of April 10, 1971, duly constitute ourselves 
into a Constituent Assembly, and 

In order to ensure for the people of Bangla 
Desh equality, human dignity and social 
justice, 

Declare and constitute Bangla Desh to be 
an Sovereign People’s Republic and thereby 
confirm the declaration of independence al- 
ready made by Banga Bandhu Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rahman, and 

Do hereby affirm and resolve that till such 
time as a Constitution is framed, Banga 
Bandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman shall be 
the President of the Republic and that Syed 
Nazrul Island shall be the Vice-President 
of the Republic, and 

That the President shall be the Supreme 
Commander of all the armed forces of the 
Republic, and 

Shall exercise all the Executive and Legis- 
lative powers of the Republic including the 
power to grant pardon, 

Shall have the power to appoint a Prime 
Minister and such other Ministers as he 
considers necessary, shall have the power 
to levy taxes and expend moneys, 

Shall have the power to summon and ad- 
journ the Constituent Assembly, and 

Do all other things that may be necessary 
to give to the people of Bangla Desh an or- 
derly and just Government, 

We the elected representatives of the Peo- 
ple of Bangla Desh do further resolve that 
in the event of there being no President or 
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the President being unable to enter upon 
his office or being unable to exercise his 
powers and duties due to any reason what- 
soever, the Vice-President shall have and 
exercise all the powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities herein conferred on the President, 

We further resolve that we undertake to 
observe and give effect to all duties and ob- 
ligations devolved upon us as a member of 
the family of nations and by the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

We further resolve that this proclamation 
of Independence shall be deemed to have 
come into effect since 26th day of March 
1971, 

To give effect to this our resolution, we 
further authorize and appoint Prof. M. 
Yusuf Ali, our duly constituted Potentiary 
to give to the President and Vice-President 
oaths of office. 

EARLY U.S. RECOGNITION OF BANGLADESH WOULD 
BE AN AID TO RESTORATION OF STABILITY IN 
SOUTH ASIA 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, since I vis- 

ited East Pakistan last August and wit- 

nessed the results of the excesses of the 

West Pakistan Army, I have been deeply 

concerned about events there. The trag- 

edy of the ensuing war between India 
and Pakistan further aggravated the hu- 
man misery in East Pakistan. 

However, out of that war one central 
fact emerged: Bangladesh is free and is 
determined to pursue her destiny as an 
independent nation. Already Bangladesh 
has been recognized by 17 nations, and 
others will soon recognize her. The facts 
of life dictate a realistic American re- 
sponse to the independence of Bangla- 
desh, 

Bangladesh must be taken seriously. 
It is a nation of 75 million people, the 
eighth largest nation in the world. It 
occupies a strategic area of South Asia. 
Its relations with its neighbors and with 
Pakistan will affect the peace of the 
area. It is in the interest of peace that 
Bangladesh’s independence be recognized 
by the other nations of the world. 

Recognition of Bangladésh by the 
United States would be of special impor- 
tance, because it would bring U.S. for- 
eign policy toward South Asia into line 
with the situation which obtains there. 
It would serve as an aid to the restora- 
tion of stability in South Asia. And it 
would signify that we do not intend to 
abandon Bangladesh to the mercies of 
other world forces. 

In addition to recognition, I recom- 
mend that the United States also offer 
to assist Bangladesh in the restoration 
of transportation and communications 
systems which were destroyed in the re- 
cent war. And I believe that the United 
States should join with other nations to 
provide food relief to avert famine in 
Bangladesh this year. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of food are needed. 

I will cosponsor Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 55 which calls for recognition 
of Bangladesh. I will work for assistance 
to Bangladesh in the fields of transpor- 
tation, communications, and food relief. 
Having personally witnessed the misery 
suffered by the people of Bangladesh last 
August and knowing that the subsequent 
war further devastated the country, I 
feel that this is a moral imperative. 
There are already adequate funds in the 
budget for Pakistani refugee relief to 
accomplish this purpose. 
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Mr. President, the most recent Senator 
to visit Bangladesh has been my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator STEVENSON. 
He has also observed the devastation 
of that country. His visit has been much 
more recent, and he has seen those con- 
ditions following the war between India 
and Pakistan. He has seen clearly the 
need for our taking the position that we 
should recognize Bangladesh. 

It would be my hope that Pakistan 
would also recognize the desirability of 
doing this. I know it is hard now. They 
released Sheik Mujibur Rahman some- 
time ago because they recognized that he 
was the only leader who could help pull 
the country together and provide a de- 
gree of stability in that area of the world. 

The only way we can create a condi- 
tion of stability is to recognize, just as 
other countries are now recognizing, that 
it is a country that needs help. The 75 
million people who have suffered what 
they have suffered have a right to deter- 
mine their future destiny. 

One can never forget what I saw 
evidence of—almost a million people 
slaughtered in a relatively short space of 
time. One can never forget hundreds of 
thousands of children and women and 
older people whom I saw in the refugee 
camps of India. 

This morning Senators, Representa- 
tives, members of the executive branch, 
members of the judicial branch, and 
many people from all over the United 
States participated in a national prayer 
breakfast. The President spoke eloquent- 
ly, as did Mayor Washington. 

Mayor Washington spoke of the need 
for unification and conciliation. The 
President talked specifically about the 
children of the world and said that this 
is what it is all about, that it is on be- 
half of all the children of the world that 
we must work. 

In this regard, I believe that the United 
States should be prepared to help people 
who desperately want to make it on their 
own for the benefit of their own children 
and future generations, and to establish 
stability in the world. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, during the 
interval between the first and second ses- 
sions of the 92d Congress, a new nation 
arose from the violent conflict in South 
Asia. The formation of the new nation of 
Bangladesh represents the culmination 
of the hopes and aspirations of millions 
of people. 

The new nation of Bangladesh did not 
arise peaceably from an agreement 
among men. It arose rather from a vio- 
lent and bloody conflict. 

We in the United States, a nation that 
was forced to turn to violence to secure 
its sovereign independence, should have 
a special and deep understanding of the 
forces that led to the establishment of 
Bangladesh. 

In our Declaration of Independence, 
our Founding Fathers stated well the 
principles that justify a people’s strug- 
gle to be their own masters. 

They recognized that a people should 
not change long-established governments 
for light and transient causes, but they 
added: 

When a long train of Abuses and Usurpa- 
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tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a Design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their Right, it is their 
Duty, to throw off such Government, and 
to provide new Guards for their future 
Security. 


The people of Bangladesh did not 
throw off their governments for light and 
transient causes. As with the leaders of 
the American colonies, the leaders of 
Bangladesh did not first seek independ- 
ence. Rather they sought an equitable 
voice in their affairs within the estab- 
lished government through peaceful 
democratic means. But when just repre- 
sentation had been assured them through 
a democratic election, there began a mur- 
derous oppression of the people of Bang- 
ladesh by the Government of West Pak- 
istan. In the struggle that followed, the 
nation of Bangladesh was born. 

In our own War of Independence, we 
had the assistance of a foreign ally, as did 
Bangladesh in her war of independence. 
But our own Government was not among 
those who aided in the formation of 
Bangladesh, or even maintained neu- 
trality. Instead our Government alined 
itself with the opponents of Bangladesh. 

I believe the policy of the United 
States during the terrible civil war 
within Bangladesh, and during the later 
conflict between Pakistan and India, was 
tragically mistaken. In the Senate, I sup- 
ported the strongest measures to assure 
that our country would not directly or in- 
directly continue military or economic 
support to the Government of Pakistan 
while its oppression of Bangladesh con- 
tinued. 

Whatever the reasons for the past pol- 
icy of the United States, I believe it is 
now time to recognize the new realities 
that have emerged in South Asia. As a 
first step in that process, I believe the 
United States should as soon as possible 
extend diplomatic recognition to the new 
nation of Bangladesh. 

In doing so, our Government need not 
admit error in its past policy, although 
error I believe there has been. Our Gov- 
ernment in recognizing the Government 
of Bangladesh need only recognize 
reality. 

I have long contended that diplomatic 
recognition of a government should not 
be extended or withdrawn as a symbol of 
agreement or disagreement with the poli- 
cies of a foreign government. Diplomatic 
recognition should be but formal ac- 
knowledgment that the government of a 
foreign nation is indeed a legitimate gov- 
ernment, in de facto control of the area 
and population within its boundaries. 

There is no question that this is true in 
the case of the Government of Bangla- 
desh. 

Recognition of the Government of 
Bangladesh would help retrieve the 
American position on the subcontinent 
and would indicate to the world that we 
believe in self-determination and that 
we do not condone or support regimes 
that engage in massive genocide as did 
West Pakistan. 

It would be to the great advantage of 
the United States to establish formal 
relations with Bangladesh. I urge the 
President to do so at the earliest possible 
time. 
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PROPERTY TAXES: AN UNFAIR 
BURDEN ON OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, of the 
many burdens older Americans must 
bear, one of the heaviest is a tax on 
their homes. In the United States, about 
70 percent of all persons over 65 own 
their homes, yet the 40-percent increase 
in property taxes since 1963 is forcing 
too many of these 14 million senior 
citizens to sell the homes which they have 
worked so long and hard to purchase. 
This burden must be eased and eased 
promptly. 

Of the many inequities of the property 
tax, one of its greatest is the unfair 
burden it places on older Americans who 
own their homes and who often live on 
social security, small pensions, or other 
sources of fixed income. This inequity is 
particularly great in my own State of 
Kansas because it leads the Nation in the 
proportion of its senior citizens owning 
their homes. In Kansas, 81.7 percent of 
persons over 65 own their homes while 
the national average is about 70 percent. 

For those older Americans who have 
worked hard to buy their own homes, the 
increase in property taxes has added an 
almost intolerable strain to their budgets. 
It is small wonder that senior citizens are 
reluctant to vote for school bond issues 
when their finances are already strained 
by increased costs of food and medicine, 
and other essential items. 

This country owes its senior citizens a 
retirement of dignity and purpose, in- 
cluding an active involvement in the 
mainstream of American life they helped 
create. Yet, too often, older Americans 
have been sent to the sidelines to exist on 
the edge of an  inflation-produced 
poverty. 

The cruel dilemma of the property tax 
is that it most directly affects the old 
and the young, for it is the old who have 
to pay high taxes on low incomes and 
the young whose education is currently 
dependent on property taxes. 

We must find a better way to pay for 
the education of our youth. Decisions in 
courts and ballot boxes across the coun- 
try have clearly marked the beginning of 
the end in our use of propetry taxes for 
education. 

In school districts throughout the Na- 
tion, voters have been rejecting bond 
issues for public education. Voters in 1960 
rejected 11 percent of the school bond 
issues put before them; in 1965 the rejec- 
tion rate was 33 percent; last year the 
rate leaped to 52 percent. Schools in sev- 
eral States have closed after voters 
turned down school levies and many more 
school systems, some in our Nation’s 
largest cities, may have to close during 
this school year. 

In some of the most far-reaching court 
decisions since the 1954 Brown against 
Board of Education, State and Federal 
courts have found that the property tax 
system of school finance is in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment. A California court 


ruled that taxation of local property to 


finance schools “invidiously discrimi- 
nates” against the poor because the qual- 
ity of the districts schools are dependent 
on its wealth. In the opinion of the court, 
a child living in a school district in 
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which property values are low will not 
have access to educational resources 
equal to those of children living in 
wealthier districts. Federal courts in 
Texas and Minnesota have rendered 
similar opinions. 

I do not believe that we can afford to 
wait for courts to reform our school fi- 
nance system. If we do, we may end up 
with the financial equivalent of forced 
busing. State legislatures and the Con- 
gress of the United States must act 
promptly to assure adequate financing 
for public schools and to relieve the un- 
fair school tax burdens placed on some 
of our people. 

Relief can come in several forms. I 
have proposed legislation to provide a 
Federal tax credit to all citizens over 65 
who pay real or property taxes. This bill 
is still pending and I am optimistic that 
it will pass during the second session of 
the 92d Congress. 

General relief both for property own- 
ers and our schools can be gained by 
adopting legislation increasing Federal 
aid to education. This increased Federal 
aid should be contingent upon a lower- 
ing of the property taxes. Such aid would 
insure the financial stability of public 
schools while at the same time reliev- 
ing the unfair tax burdens of home- 
owners. 

Elderly Americans have few oppor- 
tunities to ease their tax burdens with 
writeoffs and tax credits. They pay, and 
pay in full, for education and other pub- 
lic services. We must heed their clear 
signal of distress. We must act now to 
provide an alternate system for financ- 
ing education—on the State and, most 
importantly, on the national level. 

Reduced property taxes would most 
certainly ease the financial strain on 
older Americans, while increased Federal 
aid could help provide a quality educa- 
tion for all children of our country. 
Clearly, we owe this to our old as well 
as our young. 


CARL HAYDEN—IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, history is 
exceedingly slow in judging the greatness 
of men. Few of those who hold public 
Office find success early enough in life 
or live long enough for an accurate judg- 
ment to be made at their death as to 
the importance of their lives in the over- 
all scheme of history. 

Carl T. Hayden was an exception. 

When people from Arizona and around 
the Nation gathered last Saturday to 
bid a final farewell to our former col- 
league, his greatness was already estab- 
lished. 

The Hayden name dominates the first 
half century of Arizona history. Monu- 
ments to his foresight and wisdom are 
spread far and wide over the West— 
these monuments are dams and reclama- 
tion projects, military bases, highways 
and buildings which have brought us the 
West we know today. 

Those of us from Arizona who at- 
tended the services for Senator Hayden 
last Saturday could not help recalling the 
tremendous progress which had been 
made in his 94 years. 


Who in the year 1877, when Carl 
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Hayden was born, could have dared to 
dream of what wondrous events would 
take place in the next nine decades and 
what a role this son of pioneer parents 
would play in the development of his 
State and Nation? 

Carl T. Hayden was born October 2, 
1877, in the town of Tempe which his 
parents founded on the banks of the 
Salt River. In the early days it was 
known as Hayden’s Mill, or Hayden's 
Ferry or Hayden’s Landing since this 
was where one usually crossed the river. 

He graduated from Tempe Normal 
School—now Arizona State University, 
a nationally respected institution with 
more than 25,000 students. It was on the 
ASU campus that Carl Hayden had his 
office in these last few years after leav- 
ing Congress. 

And it is on the ASU campus, in the 
ultramodern Grady Gammage Audito- 
rium, that the funeral services were held 
last Saturday. 

Carl Hayden went on from Tempe 
Normal to Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, where he suffered his first and 
last defeat in an election for public office. 
He was upset in the contest for student 
body president. 

He was fond of recalling that election, 
and in later years he liked to say: “I 
have been running scared ever since.” 

The defeat at Stanford did not stop 
him from jumping quickly into politics 
in territorial Arizona. 

He took over his father’s water- 
powered flour mill in 1902 and was 
elected to the Tempe City Council in the 
same year. 

Two years later he was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention 
and he made another successful bid for 
office himself, this time Maricopa 
County Treasurer. 

From 1907 to 1911 he was Maricopa 
County sheriff. 

Carl Hayden had been active in orga- 
nizing the Arizona National Guard, and 
it was his buddies in the guard who 
talked him into running for Congress in 
1911 after word was received that Ari- 
zona would become a State. 

Hayden was elected, of course, and 
came to Washington in February 1912. 
It was almost 57 years before he went 
back to Arizona to stay. 

Early in his career in the House of 
Representatives he helped win Federal 
backing for Coolidge Dam and the San 
Carlos project in Arizona. 

Throughout his long career in the 
House and Senate, he was a champion 
of the reclamation cause. Without these 
projects, the development of the West 
would have been virtually impossible. 

Congressman Hayden became Senator 
Hayden in 1927, and it was in this 
Chamber that he recorded the majority 
of his great accomplishments. 

If there is anything the West needed 
almost as much as water, it was good 
highways. Senator Hayden was acutely 
aware of this need. 

Recently, in an interview with Phoenix 
Gazette reporter Esther Clark, Carl Hay- 
den recalled enlisting the help of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to put over 
a road-building program: 

There was one talk with him (Roosevelt) 
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I recall in particular and of how he joshed 
me. It was during the time I was in charge 
of a Senate Committee on Highways and 
Road Construction, 

I had figured out a way for state highway 
departments to get better roads by doubling 
federal money and for which they had to 
provide matching funds. 

Td been telling him that if Arizona had 
better roads he could come out and visit the 
northern part where we have the Petrified 
Forest and the wonderful Grand Canyon, and 
then he could come to the southern part 
where there is the finest winter climate in 
the world. 

Well, he asked me then why I wanted all 
the money for Arizona. I told him that it 
would be a good way to get him out there. 

The result was he wanted to know how 
much money was needed, and when I said 
$400 million, he didn’t bat an eyelash. 

And he did come to Arizona several times, 
but not by highway. 


In 1934, when new legislation was 
passed setting up a Federal aid system 
for roads, it was known as the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act. 

During his years in Congress, Carl 
Hayden built a reputation as a man who 
worked hard and kept quiet. 

Authorities say that, except for a fili- 
buster in 1937, Hayden made only three 
floor speeches during his first 50 years 
in Congress. 

That 1937 filibuster concerned legis- 
lation to build what is now Hoover Dam. 
As a result of the filibuster, Arizona’s 
claim to a fair share of Colorado River 
water was preserved. 

It was Senator Hayden who carried 
the major burden in the long fight for 
the much-needed central Arizona proj- 
ect. I was most pleased to be a part of 
this fight and work with Senator Hayden 
when we finally won the authorization. 
It was during his last year in the Senate, 
1968, when President Johnson signed the 
bill. With this accomplished, Carl Hay- 
den capped his illustrious career in the 
Congress. 

My earnest hope is that we will give 
the central Arizona project the appro- 
priate name—that of Carl Hayden. Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER has advocated many 
times that this be done. 

Throughout these years in Washing- 
ton, Senator Hayden stuck by his motto— 
he was a workhorse, not a showhorse. 
He was devoted to his work and to his 
wife, the former Nan Downing. They had 
been married more than 51 years when 
Mrs. Hayden died in 1961. 

Carl Hayden’s contributions to Ari- 
zona, to the West, to Congress, and to 
the Nation are too numerous to try to 
catalog. It must suffice to say that we 
are a much richer people for having 
benefited from his dedicated service for 
so many years. 

It was very appropriate that Senator 
GOLDWATER and former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson give the eulogies at Senator 
Hayden’s services. Lyndon Johnson 
served in the U.S. Senate with Senator 
Hayden and was Vice President and Pres- 
ident of the United States. During the 
later years of Senator Hayden’s services 
as President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Senator GOLDWATER, a long time dear 
friend of Senator Hayden, also served 
with him for 12 years and was closely 
associated with him during almost all of 
his lifetime. 
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No other State that I know about can 
reflect on such leadership that has been 
given by two families. The Goldwater and 
Hayden families have been outstanding 
throughout Arizona’s history in politics, 
business and industry, cultural develop- 
ment and civic enterprises. For over 100 
years these two families have walked 
side by side in carrying Arizona forward. 

Senator Hayden had a way of doing 
things for his State that were very much 
to the good of everyone in our country. 
He encouraged the location of military 
air training bases in Arizona. This pro- 
vided ideal training conditions for our 
World War II pilots, it benefited the econ- 
omy of our State, and it gave many thou- 
sands of men and women a taste of west- 
ern life that would draw them back to 
Arizona permanently after military serv- 
ice. 

Carl Hayden was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee during all of 
his years in the Senate, and he was the 
chairman for 14 years. He also was our 
President pro tempore during his last 
two terms. 

Despite this immense power, Senator 
Hayden always sought to be fair. He was 
deeply dedicated to Senate traditions, he 
was unpretentious, he had unquestioned 
integrity, and he was courteous. 

During his 56 years 10% months in 
Congress, Senator Hayden served under 
10 Presidents from President Taft 
through President Johnson. 

Mr. President, thousands of persons 
from all walks of life were present in 
Tempe for Carl Hayden’s funeral, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record articles from the Phoenix 
Gazette and the Arizona Republic re- 
porting on the services in which Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER and former President 
Lyndon B. Johnson delivered very im- 
pressive eulogies. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CARL HAYDEN 
(By Ben Avery) 

Former Sen. Carl Hayden was eulogized as 
the “third” senator of every state and then 
his ashes were buried in the family plot in 
Double Butte Cemetery yesterday. 

The venerable Democrat, who was elected 
at statehood and served 57 years in Con- 
gress, first in the House, then after 1927 in 
the Senate, retired early in 1969. He spent his 
last years working on historic memory at 
Arizona State University. 

In an unprecedented 50-minute funeral 
ceremony in Grady Gammage Auditorium on 
the ASU campus, the two men who bitterly 
opposed each other in the 1964 presidential 
campaign, former President Lyndon Johnson 
and Sen. Barry M. Goldwater, R-Arizona, took 
turns eulogizing Arizona’s most illustrious 
ten. 

Johnson spoke 15 minutes and Goldwater 
10. 
Surviving members of Senator Hayden’s 
family, nephews Hayden C. Hayden of Tampa, 
and Larry Hayden of Tucson, and their famti- 
lies sat on the first row seats. With them were 


long time family friends, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Minotto. He was at the senator’s bedside 
when he died Tuesday night in Mesa South- 
side Hospital at age 94. 

But, somehow, it didn’t seem like Senator 
Hayden was gone, except when Goldwater's 
voice broke as he paid final tribute. 

“Whenever my service in the Senate is ter- 
minated, I hope it equals but a small frac- 
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tion of Sen. Hayden’s” Goldwater repeated 
from a tribute he paid his long-time friend 
in the Senate when Hayden retired. “That 
is still my hope,” he said as his voice broke. 

“I say goodbye and thanks,” he sobbed. 

Former President Johnson made the serv- 
ice just like old times, pouring out from his 
heart the kind of tribute that might have 
come from any of the other nine presidents 
Carl Hayden served, counseled, and at times 
curbed. 

The tall, gray-haired man from Texas, who 
fiew here from Austin where he left his wife 
to pinch-hit for him at a Texas Board of 
Regents meeting, depicted Sen. Hayden as 
the nation’s senator. 

“He stood tall and straight before many 
generations of his followers.” Johnson said. 
“Now that he is gone, he leaves a lonesome 
spot against the sky.” 

In death, Sen. Hayden’s ashes were returned 
to the soil he loved, in the little Tempe cem- 
etery plot where his father and mother, 
Charles Trumbull Hayden and Sallie Davis 
Hayden, lie. 

Also buried in the family plot are Sen. 
Hayden’s sister, Anne Spencer Hayden, who 
died in infancy, and two friends, one an un- 
named indigent who had no place to be 
buried, and the other Howard Holmes, who 
died of tuberculosis in the Hayden home 
many years ago. Mr. Holmes was the father 
of two illustrious Arizonans, the late Dr. 
Fred Holmes and L, Carl Holmes. 

A plaque will be erected at the family 
plot to the senator and his wife, Nan, and 
his other two sisters, Miss Sallie Hayden and 
Mary Spencer Hayden. Ashes of the three 
were scattered over the nearby South Moun- 
tains they had loved. 

More than 2,500 mourners filed into Gam- 
mage Auditorium to honor Sen. Hayden. 

And more than 2,500 were the stories they 
could have told in match the flowing trib- 
utes to his wisdom, his humor, his kindness 
and his generosity that came from Goldwater 
and Johnson. 

Probably the greatest tribute to Carl Hay- 
den, however, could not be spoken. It was 
there for all to see. 

It was the picture of Goldwater and John- 
son, political enemies in 1964, sitting side 
by side, heads bowed for the man they both 
loved, and who in his generous way loved 
both of them. 

“We have come here today to say farewell,” 
Johnson began. “And in a sense we are also 
saying farewell to a time in history when in- 
dependence and integrity and simple faith in 
America seemed to be a part of our birth- 
right.” 

The former president called Sen. Hayden 
one of the last frontier sheriffs, but empha- 
sized that he never had to fire his gun in the 
line of duty. 

“In Washington,” Johnson recalled with 
the kind of humorous twinkle that brought 
a ripple of laughter Sen. Hayden would have 
enjoyed, “he was known as “the fastest gun 
in the West.” 

“And he was that kind of senator, too,” he 
added. “I never knew a man that didn’t love 
him.” 

“He went to Congress when I was 3 years 
old,” the former president said, “and he left 
Washington the same month I did. He be- 
came an authentic American institution. 

“An eighth-grade schoolgirl once was asked 
to name the three branches of government, 
and she replied, “The President, the Superb 
Court and Carl Hayden.” 

“He was a man who wielded immense 
power, commanded instant respect and yet 
he never lost the common touch. Above all 
he was a national senator ... he was the 
third senator of every state.” 

Again with a touch of humor, Johnson 
recalled that as a young senator he once 
asked Hayden for more office space. 

“He smiled his way through my three little 
rooms,” the former president recalled. “Then 
he said: “You must realize you are new 
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here. You are just coming to the Senate and 
you don’t have as much seniority as a jack- 
Tabbit.’” 

Other anecdotes were recited in Johnson’s 
best form to build the kind of friendly 
atmosphere in that great auditorium that 
was fitting for Sen. Hayden’s funeral. 

“He was a senator’s senator. He was Mr. 
Integrity from Arizona. He was a warm man, 
a sweet man, a kind man, a thoughtful man,” 
Johnson said with every word ringing true. 
“He was a friend who never left your side... 

“He was in every sense of the word a 
gentleman ...a gentle man.” 

Goldwater could not find the eloquence of 
his former rival for the presidency, plainly 
because his emotions would not be con- 
trolled. He told of Sen. Hayden’s modesty, his 
work to complete the book about his father 
and leaving his own biography to others, 
of how his family and Sen, Hayden’s had 
shared Arizona history for the past 100 years. 

The Rev. John Atwood, former Scottsdale 
minister and a family friend who came here 
from his Pacific Beach University Methodist 
Church to give the sermon, chose the Sen- 
ator’s favorite scriptures to intercede with 
God on his behalf, and to proclaim, we re- 
joice in his life.” 

And the music of Dr. David N. Johnson 
at the organ, and the lyrical “23rd Psalm” 
sung by Marion Smith lent beauty and mean- 
ing to the service. 

Then in the manner of “Uncle” Carl’s Ari- 
zona, the members of his family now headed 
by the senator’s nephew served lunch to Sen. 
Hayden's closest friends, many of whom had 
journeyed from across the country to pay 
their last respects. 

It was a friendly gathering. Nowhere else 
could Lyndon Johnson have held court for 
less than a half-dozen old friends under a 
palm tree in the Hayden patio, while a 
hundred others gathered in little clusters, 
nearly all talking about the works and times 


and deeds of Carl Hayden. 


FAREWELL TO CARL HAYDEN 
(By Esther Clark) 

Arizona said farewell today to an illustrious 
native son, former Sen, Carl Hayden. 

The beloved and revered statesman was 
paid full tribute at rites in Grady Gamage 
Auditorium on the Arizona State University 

us. 

Both 1964 presidential candidates, former 
President Lyndon B, Johnson and his unsuc- 
cessful challenger, Sen. Barry Goldwater, R- 
Ariz., delivered eulogies. 

The great and near-great—but mostly or- 
dinary citizens—filled the massive audito- 
rium to overflowing in the first balcony. 

After cremation the ashes of the longtime 
Democratic lawmaker, who died Tuesday in 
Mesa Southside Hospital at 94, will be placed 
in the family plot in nearby Double Butte 
Cemetery where his wife, Nan, is buried. 

In the front of the auditorium, with the 
family party, including nephews, Hayden C. 
Hayden of Tempe and Larry Hayden of Tuc- 
son, were Mr. and Mrs. James Minotto of 
Phoenix. A long-time friend, Minotto was at 
the former senator's bedside when he died. 

Dignitaries from out of state included Sen. 
Frank Moss, D-Utah, Sen. Howard Cannon, 
D-Nev., and Judge Homer Ferguson of the 
U.S. Military Court of Appeals, 

Among other mourners were Governor and 
Mrs. Williams, Sen. Paul Fannin, R-Ariz., 
Rep. John J. Rhodes, R-Ariz., Secretary of 
State Wealey Bolin, several Arizona state sen- 
ators and representatives, and Bishop Edward 
A. McCarthy, Catholic bishop of Phoenix. 

Always one to shun the limelight, Hayden 
in death was accorded accolades he shied 
from in life. 

Recognition of him as a friend to the high 
and low, of his unswerving loyalty to his 
country and as an architect builder of Ari- 
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zona, set the themes for the eulogies by John- 
son and Goldwater, both of whom knew him 
well. 

“We have come here today to say farewell 
to a rather remarkable man, Carl Hayden, 
and also to say farewell to part of the past,” 
Johnson said. 

Standing at the podium near the American 
flag-draped oaken casket, on a matching bier, 
the former president added: “I never knew 
@ man who did not love or respect him: I do 
not think he ever had an enemy.” 

The venerable senator was described by 
Johnson as “an authentic American institu- 
tion and valued adviser to 10 presidents” 
during the 57 years Hayden served in Con- 
gress. 

Johnson said Hayden, while loving Arizona, 
also was national senator and acted as a third 
senator for every state. 

Goldwater termed Hayden “humble and 
modest and with overwhelming aura of self 
effacement.” 

The life-long friend of Hayden said “he 
never forgot the welfare and well-being of 
Arizona. He saw himself as a workhorse, not 
a show horse.” 

Goldwater closed by saying he hoped when 
his service to state and country were over, 
he would have done as good a job as Hayden 
did. 

At that point, Goldwater's voice broke as 
he said: “I say goodbye and thanks.” 

The presiding minister, the Rev. John At- 
wood, pastor of Pacific Beach United Method- 
ist Church in San Diego, referred to Hay- 
den’s life as one “full of years and good 
work.” 

Tenor Marion Smith of the ASU Music De- 
partment sang a family favorite, “The 23rd 
Psalm.” 

As early as 10 a.m., mourners arrived at 
the auditorium which was bathed in the kind 
of golden sunshine topped by a cobalt sky 
Hayden had loved so much. 

Pallbearers were members of the Arizona 
Department of Public Safety. 

As mourners filed out of the auditorium, 
chords from Bach’s “Chorale” played by ASU 
organist Dr. David Johnson, swelled to a 
crescendo. 

The musical salute, eloquently said what 
was in everyone's heart: 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

The site of the service was near the office 
Mr. Hayden occupied after his retirement 
in 1969. 

Mr. Hayden's office was in the Charles 
Trumbull Hayden Library, named for his 
father, a pioneer Arizona merchant. 

The site also was a few blocks from the 
former senator’s boyhood home, now con- 
verted into a restaurant, La Casa Vieja (The 
Old House). 

Mr. Hayden served as acting vice president 
to President Johnson after President John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination in 1963. 

Goldwater served with Mr. Hayden in the 
Senate during the latter part of Hayden’s 57 
years in Congress. 

Friends and fellow workers paid their re- 
spects yesterday as Mr. Hayden’s body lay in 
state in the Arizona Capitol rotunda. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the fu- 
neral of Carl Hayden truly marked the 
end of an era, Carl Hayden was a grand 
link with the past. He personified the best 
of virtues of our pioneers, and yet he had 
the wisdom and the capability to utilize 
progress, to benefit from and employ that 
which was good in modern America. 

In talking about the services, former 
President Johnson said: 

We have come here today to say farewell to 


s rather remarkable man, Carl Hayden, and 
also to say farewell to part of the past. 


I think this is very appropriate because 
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it does mark a change from the West 
that former Senator Carl Hayden knew, 
especially in the early years of his service. 
Former President Johnson also said: 
I never knew a man who did not love or 


respect him; I do not think he ever had an 
enemy. 


Former Senator Hayden was described 
by the former President as “an authentic 
American institution and valued adviser 
to 10 Presidents.” 

He said that Hayden, while loving 
Arizona, was also a national Senator and 
acted as a third Senator for every State. 

Then Senator GOLDWATER, who had 
been so closely associated with former 
Senator Hayden for all of these years, 
recalled the fact that Senator Hayden 
was the one responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Arizona National Guard and 
that Senator GoLpWATER was responsible 
for the Arizona Air National Guard. 

Senator GOLDWATER said that Senator 
Hayden was “humble and modest and 
with overwhelming aura of self-efface- 
ment.” 

Is there ever going to be a time when 
any other man will serve under 10 Presi- 
dents? I doubt that such a time will ever 
come. 

President Johnson said: 

He stood tall and straight before many 
generations of his fellow men, Now that he is 


gone, he leaves a lonesome spot against the 
sky. 


He referred to Senator Hayden as 
“Mr. Integrity from Arizona. He was 
a warm man, a sweet man, a kind man, 
a thoughtful man. He was a friend who 
never left your side. He was in every 
sense of the word a gentleman—a gen- 
tle man.” 

Many tributes have been paid in this 
Chamber, fitting tributes to persons who 
have served their States and the Nation. 
I do not know of any man who is more 
deserving of recognition than Senator 
Hayden. 

When we said farewell to Senator 
Hayden in the great auditorium at 
Tempe, Ariz., it was perhaps the largest 
service that had ever been held in the 
State of Arizona, certainly the most im- 
pressive one. 

It is hard to see a man who has served 
the Nation so well leave us. At the same 
time, Senator Hayden, who served al- 
most 57 years, was a man who did not 
seek recognition. He was the last one 
who would talk about his accomplish- 
ments. I can recall over the years when 
it was difficult to get him to come back 
to Arizona during a campaign. He was 
always ready and willing to return at 
other times, when he was needed on any 
project or any work that had to be 
done; but he would say, “Unless I have 
business to do in Arizona, I have my 
job to do in Washington for Arizona 
and for the Nation.” 

Mr. President, the Phoenix Gazette 
carried an outstanding article on Sena- 
tor Hayden’s recollections of his serv- 
ice under 10 Presidents. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TEN PRESIDENTS 
(By Esther Clark) 

(EDITOR'S notge.—This was perhaps Sen. 
Carl Hayden's last interview. He had agreed 
to do a series of articles for The Phoenix 
Gazette in collaboration with Staff Writer 
Esther Clark. Failing health prevented him 
from completing more than two. At his later 
request, the articles were to be held until 
after his death.) 

The quietly spoken assertion, “I got along 
with them all,” summarizes the rapport Sen. 
Carl Hayden had with the 10 Presidents un- 
der whom he served during 57 years in 
Washington. 

Furthermore, the statement keys the char- 
acter of the nation’s beloved and respected 
politician, most notably for brevity of speech 
in his public pronouncements and the gift of 
harmonious association with his fellow hu- 
man beings. 

The Senator, a man with an engaging grin 
and twinkle in his brown eyes, could recite 
anecdotes by the dozen about friends and as- 
sociates. Especially relevant to a long career 
of public service were memory standouts of 
a close relationship with five Republican and 
five Democrat Presidents. 

In an exclusive interview in the living 
room of his Tempe home, Sen. Hayden talked 
about each President. The recall was punc- 
tuated frequently by chuckles, but remem- 
bered clouds of tragedy that hovered over 
some Presidents shadowed his face with 
sadness: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was one I par- 
ticularly remember as a man with a great 
sense of humor. 

There was one talk with him I recall in 
particular and of how he joshed me. It was 
during the time I was in charge of a Senate 
Committee on Highways and Roads Con- 
struction. 

I had figured out a way for state highway 
departments to get better roads by doubling 
federal money and for which they had to 
provide matching funds. 

I'd been telling him that if Arizona had 
better roads he could come out and visit the 
northern part, where we have the Petrified 
Forest and the wonderful Grand Canyon, and 
then he could come to the southern part, 
where there is the finest winter climate in 
the world. 

Well, he asked me then why I wanted all 
the money for Arizona. I told him that it 
would be a good way to get him out here. 

The result was that he wanted to know 
how much money was needed, and when I 
said $400 million, he didn’t bat an eyelash. 

And he did come to Arizona several times, 
but not by highway. The first time, I remem- 
ber, was during his 1932 campaign and I had 
the privilege of introducing him from the 
rear car of his train at Prescott. 

President Eisenhower's death made me 
very sad. I had occasion to go to his office 
quite a few times and we became good 
friends. He was a good man, a fine Amer- 
ican. 

In a way, I had something to do with mak- 
ing it possible for Eisenhower to become 
commander-in-chief of troops in Europe dur- 
ing World War IT. 

At the time, Gen. George Marshall was the 
top man of our armed forces, He came to my 
Senate Appropriations Committee and asked 
for money to conduct military maneuvers in 
Louisiana in order to pick the best performer 
as commander-in-chief. Eisenhower turned 
out to be the best man, the one with the most 
ability to command troops. 

It’s a long way back to Feb. 12, 1912, only 
two days before Arizona became a state. That 
was when I went to Washington for the 
first. time as a representative. William How- 
ard Taft was President then and I remember 
that he was a tall, very heavy man who liked 
to laugh. 
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I'll never forget the story about him when 
he was governor of the Philippines and rode 
a horse up into the mountains. Well, Secre- 
tary of State Elihu Root heard about that 
and cabled Mr, Taft to let the horse ride him 
back. 

I didn’t get to know Warren Harding and 
Woodrow Wilson very well. In fact, I had 
very little business with them. But, what im- 
pressed me about Wilson was that he was 
very highly educated. 

Calvin Coolidge, now was a man who did 
have humor and he smiled often although 
he seldom was photographed smiling. I never 
went to the White House to ask him to do 
anything for me, but he was a good Yankee 
trader and he let me know when I could 
help him, 

Speaking of Mr. Coolidge reminds me of a 
story that went around Washington about 
when he and his wife took a walk and looked 
into shop windows. One of the Secret Service 
men noticed that Mrs. Coolidge was lagging 
behind, looking into a window. He men- 
tloned it to the President and he said, 
“That's all right, She'll ‘ketch’ up.” 

A couple times while I was in the Senate 
I tried to suggest somebody else for commit- 
tee work. Once was when Vice President 
Henry Wallace said he was going to appoint 
me to the Committee to Investigate National 
Defense. I said I didn’t want it but he 
named me anyhow, and the next morning I 
found out that I'd be working with Sen. Har- 
ry S. Truman, the committee chairman. 

Mr. Truman and I became good friends 
and we still are. I still have the photograph 
taken at a reception for him after his in- 
auguration. I have to smile when people ask 
me about his piano playing because I’ve 
never heard him play and so can’t say any- 
thing about it. 

I recall that on April 12, 1943, I was with 
him when he was called to the telephone. He 
was vice president then. The message was 
that President Roosevelt had died and he was 
needed in the White House. 

One of the most likeable Presidents I have 
known was John F. Kennedy. He had a 
beautiful speaking voice; it was a pleasure to 
hear him talk, I first became acquainted with 
him when he was a senator. Our friendship 
was deep, 

Of course, the last President under whose 
administration I served was Lyndon Johnson. 
And, although I ate with him several times, 
on no occasion was any of his famous Texas 
food served. 

In my opinion, Mr. Johnson will go down in 
history as a great President. That's what I 
think he was. The last time I saw him was in 
December when I was laid up with the flu in 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. He had come in for 
a routine checkup and dropped by to visit 
me. 

Herbert Hoover graduated from Stanford in 
June and I went there in September. And, as 
it happened, I saw two girls on the campus, 
Nan Downing and Lou Henry, I found out 
later. 

The tall girl in a red dress was the one I 
was interested in. I started inquiring about 
her and she was Nan Downing. We got ac- 
quainted after we were married, 

It was Mr. Hoover I went to see, after he 
became President, and said, “Now, you're 
from California, so why don't you name 
somebody with a big name to head the Colo- 
rado River Compact?” Swing from Southern 
California and I were building the compact. 
Mr. Hoover picked me as committee chair- 
man eyen if I didn’t have a big name. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Carl Hayden, and I yield the floor to my 
colleague from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER). 


Mr, GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
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am in charge of the floor for the ensuing 
half hour to yield to Senators who wish 
to pay tribute to Senator Carl Hayden, 
but’ I ask unanimous consent that re- 
marks I made at the services for Sen- 
ator Hayden be placed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER AT 
THE SERVICES FoR SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, 
JANUARY 29, 1972, TEMPE, ARIZ. 

Members of the Hayden family, President 
Johnson, my colleagues in government and 
my fellow Arizonans. 

This is a sad honor that I have accepted 
but I am proud, more proud than I can 
say to have been asked by members of the 
family to say goodby to Carl. 

My family and the Hayden family started 
their friendship before Arizona was a ter- 
ritory of either the Confederacy or the Re- 
public and down through the years all of 
us have treasured that friendship. It is 
rather useless for me to try to eulogize Carl 
for his eulogy is written, engraved and known 
by every Arizonan and every American, 

My words today will be as futile as the pre- 
diction of tomorrow's sunrise over the land 
he loved, as futile as knowing tonight the 
glories of the heavens over his native land. 
His accomplishments rival the sun in their 
brilliance. His life reflected the softness and 
beauty of the night. 

‘The pages of history already have recorded 
the stature of Carl Hayden. No man in our 
national history has ever served as long as 
he in the Congress—57 years—and it is un- 
likely that ever again such an opportunity 
will be provided an American, 

Carl Hayden was only 34 years old, com- 
pleting a second term as sheriff of Maricopa 
County, when he was elected Arizona's first 
Representative in the Lower House. He served 
there from the opening days of statehood in 
1912 until March of 1927, when the people of 
Arizona elevated him to the United States 
Senate. And there he served continuously for 
36 years, until—like George Washington— 
having served his country with “upright 
zeal”—he concluded that he should retire to 
his home and “the sweet enjoyment of shar- 
ing the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government.” 

So far only a broad outline of the history 
of Carl Hayden’s remarkable service to our 
state and nation has been written. Historians 
and biographers have yet to study in detail 
and thoroughly analyze the countless good 
works and services he performed in behalf 
of his constituents and fellow citizens. His 
accomplishments through this unparalleled 
period of service are not as well known as 
they shall be in time—largely because of 
the modest character of the man we honor 
here today. Along with that zeal with which 
Carl Hayden attacked his responsibilities and 
opportunities as a public servant, he was 
surrounded by an overwhelming aura of self- 
effacement and humility. 

He did not boast or brag. He was as modest 
as he was calm, quiet and dedicated to his 
work. His own opinions were rarely quoted. 
He did not choose to be a show horse—he was 
@ work horse. If politicams are given to exag- 
geration and hyperbole, Carl Hayden, the 
master of understatement, stands above all 
of his contemporaries as a statesman. 

As a life-long student of history and as a 
collector and writer of the history of the 
pioneer residents of Arizona, he was aware 
that the true worth and importance of a 
man’s service may be revealed until the pas- 
sage of time has spread a patina of perspec- 
tive and durability over the obvious and the 
apparent. Time will show him greater than 
we realize in this hour of grief and of tribute. 

In all things, but in particular in his own 
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service, he was humble and modest. Carl 
would want us to use the greatest restraint 
in what we say here. 

Senator Hayden left Washington with un- 
equalled tribute from the Senators and Con- 
gressmen with whom he had served. The 
praise for Carl Hayden on the occasion of 
his 50th anniversary of Congressional service 
on February 19, 1962—a few years before his 
retirement—filled a 186-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Congress in recognition of the 
esteem and love he had earned there. Few 
men who served in Congress ever have had 
as many close friends on both sides of the 
Senate chamber. Certainly no man of 
achievement ever left the Congress with 
fewer foes than Carl Hayden. His character 
shone clearly in all his public life. There was 
never an evil or unhappy story told of his 
private or public life. Carl Hayden was prob- 
ably the most revered and cherished indi- 
vidual who ever served in Congress, as well 
as its dean in point of longevity. 

Carl Hayden was a man who fully and com- 
pletely exemplified and lived by the Golden 
Rule, whose activities day by day in 57 years 
of national service were characterized by the 
elements of Brotherly Love, good will and 
Charity towards all in distress or need, and 
who had Truth as a divine attribute, the 
foundation of his virtue. He was a temperate, 
a prudent, and a just man. He possessed a 
fortitude which provided him with that 
noble and steady purpose of mind that en- 
abled him to undergo all the misfortunes 
and setbacks of political life without de- 
tracting him from the goal of achievement 
that he had set for himself. We all know 
that Carl Hayden never forgot the welfare 
and well-being of the people of Arizona who 
permitted him to serve them in the national 
capital. No person ever wrote to Carl Hayden 
on any problem without receiving from him 
a prompt and courteous answer followed up 
by immediate efforts of his staff to solve the 
person's problem in the maze of Washington 
agencies and bureaus. 

But finally, with advancing age slowing 
his walk and insisting upon lesser responsi- 
bilities than the relentless pace of those 57 
faithful years, he did retire to come home. 
In the beautiful library named for his 
father, the founding father of Arizona State 
University, Carl Hayden supervised the ar- 
rangement of the office in which he con- 
tinued to work on his pioneer papers these 
last few years. On his desk—the desk the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee had voted him 
upon his retirement, and which we doubly 
cherished because it had been the desk at 
which an admiring predecessor Marcus A. 
Smith, had labored as Arizona’s Delegate 
to bring the Territory to Statehood—on this 
desk he placed a photograph of his father 
and two small busts—of the last two presi- 
dents under whom he had served—Kennedy 
and Johnson. Both of them had been his 
friends as Democratic Senators. 

On the walls of his office he asked that 
there be displayed other pictures he prized. 
There was the young Carl Hayden and his 
classmates of 1896 at the Arizona Territorial 
Normal School. There were photographs of 
the Appropriations Committee. Pictures of 
the majority and minority leaders—Mike 
Mansfield and Everett Dirksen. Of loyal staff 
members, 

Of Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson. Of Vice-president Rich- 
ard Nixon. A portrait of himself in the garb 
of a Western sheriff, as he looked in 1911 
when he stepped out of that role to become 
a Congressman. And a bucolic desert scene 
with a prospector and his burro—a favorite 
reminder to him of both the pioneer tradition 
into which he was born in 1877, and of the 
depression years when artists were included 
among citizens given a helping hand by fed- 
eral cultural programs. That picture was 
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given to him as an example of the lasting 
value of the WPA artists’ program. 

Until the last few months Carl made two 
or three trips each week to his office, answer- 
ing mail he received from old friends and 
from citizens who somehow failed to re- 
member that he was no longer obligated to 
present their problems to government agen- 
cies. And there he worked, with affection 
and devotion, in the Arizona pioneer files 
he had accumulated as the only hobby dur- 
ing his long federal service. Within the past 
several weeks he completed a historical 
sketch recounting the pioneering accom- 
plishments of his father, Charles Trumbull 
Hayden. That is now in the hands of printers 
and soon will be published by the Arizona 
Historical Society. 

Still uncompleted is the planned multi- 
volume Arizona Pioneer Sketches as com- 
piled by Carl Hayden. Work on it will go for- 
ward as he wished that it should. In his 
calm and modest way, Carl indicated to me 
in our last visit that he placed a higher 
priority on his pioneer historical sketches 
than on the biography of his own career that 
is planned by others. 

He was always that way—thinking of 
Arizona ahead of himself. Gentle, quiet, 
determined—he saw himself as a work horse 
instead of a show horse. He was in fact a 
great American. 

Upon the occasion of Carl's 50th anniver- 
sary in Congress I made a simple observation 
about my relationships with him and my 
debt to his friendship and helpfulness. I 
repeat it now, with the same conviction as 
before, but with greater emphasis, because 
in these intervening years I have learned 
lessons that confirm advice he had given me 
as an elder statesman speaking wisdom to 
the junior senator from his own state: 

“Whenever my service in the Senate is 
terminated, I hope that my service to my 
country and my State equals a small frac- 
tion of what Carl Hayden has provided in 
both areas.” 

That is still my hope as I say: 

Goodby and thank you, Carl. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to join in the remarks of my sen- 
ior colleague (Mr, Fannin) relative to 
what transpired in Carl Hayden’s home 
town last week. I have, of course, a life- 
long collection of very fond memories 
of this man, memories that go back 
throughout my 63 years of life, and mem- 
ories of relationships of our two fam- 
ilies that started before Arizona was a 
territory of either the Confederacy or the 
Union. 

I remember Senator Hayden used to 
tell, with a chuckle, about the time when 
his mother and father were traveling by 
buckboard and they came into the town 
of Aaronburg on the Colorado River and 
there was no place for them to stay. So 
my grandfather let them sleep in the 
back of the saloon. I hope it was a clean 
one. 

I recall the days when my uncle, who 
was one of the founders of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Territory of Arizona, 
used to visit with Senator Hayden, and 
I was privileged on many occasions to 
sit through these meetings as a rather 
young man—in fact, a boy. People have 
often asked how I as a Republican could 
sound so much like a Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat. I have to say that a lot of the 
philosophy of Senator Hayden and my 
uncle rubbed off on me, but more of the 
philosophy of my mother, who was a Re- 
publican, stayed with me. 

I recall, of course with a great deal of 
pleasure, the fact that part of the court- 
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ing I did with my wife was in Senator 
Hayden’s house in Phoenix and part of 
it on the ranch near Tempe. This was 
occasioned by his absence from Arizona 
most of the time and the fact that his 
sisters and I were very, very close friends. 

So it was a sad honor that was mine to 
deliver a eulogy to my lifelong friend 
and to participate in his eulogies with 
former President Lyndon Johnson, who 
delivered a beautiful eulogy. I hope a 
record was made of it and that it can 
be put in the Recorp. He did it just from 
notes. In his usual complete and sin- 
cere way, he paid Senator Hayden a 
great tribute. 

I know that many Members of this 
body love and respect the memory of 
Carl Hayden, and I am willing to yield 
the floor to any Senator who desires to 
make such remarks. 

If there be no Senator to do so at this 
time, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youna). 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it is most 
appropriate that the Senate of the 
United States set aside this special time 
to pay deserved tribute to one of its most 
beloved and respected colleagues, the 
late Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona. 

Carl Hayden not only served longer 
than any other Member in the history of 
the Senate, but he served exceptionally 
well and left an indelible imprint on his 
State, the Nation, and the Senate. 

He was a quiet man as he went about 
his work here, but one of the most effec- 
tive I have ever known. He was kindly 
and considerate—but firm in his convic- 
tions. He was a generous man but pru- 
dent, particularly in the handling of Fed- 
eral funds. Above all, he was a warm, 
honorable, and loyal friend. It was just 
beyond Carl Hayden to do a dishonor- 
able thing. I doubt if there was ever a 
time in his life when he was not willing 
to go the “extra mile” to help a friend if 
he thought he was right. 

Carl Hayden worked tirelessly for his 
beloved State of Arizona but, if there was 
ever a conflict between the interests of 
his State and those of his Nation, the 
national interest came first. He was an 
intensely loyal and patriotic American. 

Probably one of Carl Hayden’s great- 
est areas of interest was that of bringing 
the all-important water to the deserts 
and semiarid areas of the West. More 
than any other person he was responsi- 
ble for bringing reclamation and water 
for other important uses, not only to 
Arizona, but to all of the areas of the 
West. It was this vision, foresight and 
hard work on his part that made possible 
what is now the great empire of the West- 
ern States. More than any other one 
thing, reclamation and water for other 
uses made opportunities for untold mil- 
lions of people in this great western area 
of the United States. 
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Because of Carl Hayden the important 
central Arizona project is well on its way 
to becoming a reality. I think it is most 
appropriate that legislation is pending 
to name this project in honor of him. 
This is a tribute he richly deserves and 
I know the kind he would appreciate 
most. 

It was a great honor and privilege to 
have served with Carl Hayden for about 
24 of my 27 years in the Senate. I served 
with him on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for approximately 22 years 
and, during the last 2 years of his long 
and distinguished service as chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
was the ranking minority member. 

The closer one worked with Carl Hay- 
den, the more one came to love and re- 
spect him. He was an exceptionally good 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee—always courteous, fair, and 
considerate. He never failed to give you 
a full opportunity to express your views 
and your rights as a member of the com- 
mittee. He always extended the same fair 
and courteous consideration to all wit- 
nesses who appeared before his commit- 
tee 


In some respects Carl Hayden might 
have been considered to favor a liberal 
point of view, especially where human 
needs were involved—but he was always 
the prudent and watchful guardian of 
the Treasury. 

I never knew him to act in an unfair 
manner in his conduct as chairman of 
the committee or in any of his other Sen- 
ate activities. I am proud I had the op- 
portunity to serve with him those many 
years. My life was richer and more en- 
joyable because of him—and I feel I am 
a better Senator because of him. He was 
a good and helpful friend whom I shall 
miss very much. 

Carl Hayden’s departure from the 
Senate and his recent death have taken 
from our midst a good man and a truly 
great man. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have already made some remarks on the 
floor of the Senate following the death 
of our late beloved colleague Carl Hayden 
of Arizona. There is not much that I can 
add to what I have already said. Certain- 
ly there is not anything I can add to what 
the two Senators from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER and Mr. Fannin) and the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) has said. All I can 
do is corroborate their statements, and 
say that Carl Hayden was a true friend 
of the West primarily, but a true friend 
of the Nation as a whole. 

He was a man of understanding and 
courtesy. He was a man who never flaunt- 
ed his power—and he was one of the few 
Senators, in my years of service in this 
body, who had real power. He was a man 
who took into consideration the needs 
of other Senators, regardless of party; 
and he was a man who did his best to 
try to accommodate the situations which 
developed among the Senators from the 
several States. 

That does not mean that Carl Hayden 
just said “yes” to any Senator who came 
to him, because there had to be a legiti- 
mate reason for what a Senator advo- 
cated. In my State of Montana, the mon- 
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uments which attest to the considera- 
tion of this great man can be enumerated 
in the projects known as the Hungry 
Horse Dam, the Yellow Tail Dam in the 
Crow country in southeastern Montana, 
and the Libby Dam now under construc- 
tion. Without the active support and en- 
couragement of Carl Hayden, I am afraid 
that all of those projects would still be 
on the drawing board rather than the 
realities which they are at the present 
time. 

He was a man who understood the 
need for water. To Carl Hayden, water 
was more important than oil, because 
water is the life blood of the Western 
States, and without it we would not be 
able to survive except on a very sketchy 
basis. What Carl Hayden did, not only 
for Arizona but for the West as a whole, 
was to bring about the corraling of the 
waters, so that they could be diffused 
expeditiously and logically, to the end 
that the greatest good could be achieved 
for the greatest amount of land, arid 
and semiarid, and for the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

Carl Hayden retired voluntarily after 
more than five decades of service in the 
Congress of the United States. He was 
a link with the past, because he was also 
an elected official in the Territory of 
Arizona before he came to Congress in 
1912. In his person, he was a monument 
himself, because he typified the greatness 
of the Nation, and he put into practice 
the thoughts which he felt would do the 
Nation the most good in its development, 
especially in the reclamation States. 

So we miss Carl Hayden. To para- 
phrase what the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona has said, he was not a 
showhorse but a workhorse. His monu- 
ments are many, but the greatest monu- 
ment of all was the man himself. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank both the distinguished majority 
leader and my distinguished friend from 
North Dakota for the generous remarks 
they have made about Carl Hayden, late 
a Senator from Arizona. I express not 
only my own thanks, but those of the 
people of my State and, I know, of the 
people of the Nation for what they have 
said. 

Legislation has been introduced to 
change the name of the central Arizona 
project to the Carl Hayden project. I 
hope the proper committee will give it 
hearings shortly, so that we can give this 
great man the recognition he deserves. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always sad when we lose a val- 
uable link with the past, and when that 
link is in the person of an admired and 
valued friend, the loss is much the 
greater. 

When Carl Hayden came to Washing- 
ton from Arizona 6 years before I was 
born, he represented what was truly the 
American West. His name is synonymous 
with the history of Arizona. It is perhaps 
a measure of the man, his unquestioned 
integrity, his devotion to the life work he 
had chosen, and his extraordinary capac- 
ify for performing the maximum of work 
with the minimum of fanfare, that he 
rose from treasurer of a county in a 
Western territory to the chairmanship 
of the U.S. Senate Committee on Ap- 
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propriations. I had the honor to serve on 
that committee with this great American, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that he 
handled the relatively minor fiscal af- 
fairs of Maricopa County in 1904 with the 
same high level of competence and con- 
scientiousness with which he regarded 
his responsibilities for hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars half a century later. 

Carl Hayden had a deep love and ad- 
miration for his father, who was truly 
one of the pioneers of the Southwestern 
United States. He spoke of his father 
with the greatest affection and respect, 
and the stories he and other contempo- 
raries told of Charles Hayden leave me 
in no doubt as to why Senator Hayden 
possessed the qualities he did as a man 
and as a human being. Carl Hayden was 
the personification of the knowledge that 
there is no substitute for blood and heri- 


e. 

No other man has served his State and 
his country in Congress for as long as 
did Senator Hayden. He gave to both a 
lifetime of dedication. He did both honor. 
Iam proud to have been his colleague, I 
am grateful to have been his friend. 

The work that Carl Hayden did over 
the span of 56 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate will live 
long after him, and the benefits of his in- 
dustriousness will be felt by generations 
of Americans to come. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On behalf of the 
Hayden family and other Arizonans, I 
want to thank the distinguished majority 
whip for the remarks he has just made 
about a fellow Arizonan and a great 
American. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, no 
man in the annals of Congress wit- 
nessed as much history and participated 
in as much change as Carl Hayden. Yet 
few careers have shown more stability 
and continuity than that of the esteemed 
legislator from Arizona. And that, in the 
final analysis, is why we honor him to- 
day. In a public career spanning nearly 
70 years, Carl Hayden kept his beliefs 
and kept his moorings. He was brought 
up in the traditions of frontier Amer- 
ica, and to his dying day he maintained 
the spirit which brought America to 
greatness, 

In an age when change seems to be the 
rule and skepticism the norm, it is fitting 
to reflect on Carl Hayden's life. 

The work ethic of our pioneer ancestors 
brought Arizona’s favorite son success 
and influence. More importantly, it 
brought his State and his Nation count- 
less benefits. 

The individuality of the frontier gave 
him steadfastness of purpose and the 
courage to fight for the principles he be- 
lieved. 

The sense of community that built set- 
tlements and towns across the West gave 
him the tolerance and the civility to 
maintain friendships through a long life- 
time, even when the fires of politics 
burned hottest. 

And the quiet determination which 
made a nation convince him that ac- 
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tions speak louder than words, and that 
performance is more eloquent than the 
loftiest rhetoric. 

“Don’t be a showhorse—be a work- 
horse,” he advised hundreds of novice 
legislators. He practiced what he 
preached. And that is why he became one 
of the most infiuential men ever to sit 
in Congress. 

In eulogizing our departed friend, we 
are not bidding farewell to the traits 
of character and dedication which took 
him to greatness. We are, I hope, breath- 
ing fresh life into them. He was an old 
man, it is true. But the principles he 
believed in were timeless—true to the 
past, vital to the future. 

Mr. President, Carl Hayden’s impor- 
tance is not the length of his service. 
His impact was not the product of sim- 
ple endurance. He served long. But in- 
finitely more important, he served well. 
Chronologically, he and the Nation grew 
older together. But in point of fact, they 
worked together to preserve the spirit 
of young America. His is not the story of 
age, but of youth. Not a chapter of the 
past, but a lesson for the future. He 
was not the last vestige of a vanished 
frontier, but proof that the only real 
frontier is the spirit of the individual. 
The sooner we come to that realization, 
the better off we will be. And the sooner 
we do, the more quickly we will vindi- 
cate the hopes and dreams of two cen- 
turies of national life. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with these fine trib- 
utes to our late friend and former col- 
league, Carl Hayden. 

As a relative newcomer, I count it a 
great privilege to have had the opportu- 
nity to serve even for 2 years in the Sen- 
ate with Carl Hayden. I was fortunate 
enough to arrive in the Senate in the 
spring of 1966; and a little more than 2 
years later, in the twilight of his long 
and distinguished career of public serv- 
ice, our friend decided to retire and re- 
turn home to his beloved State of 
Arizona. 

He left behind him an enduring mon- 
ument of service which was longer, in 
terms of years, than any man who has 
served in the Congress. 

As we know, he first came to the House 
in 1912, 5 days after Arizona was ad- 
mitted to the Union. He served seven 
terms in the House and then was elected 
to the U.S. Senate where he served—and 
established another record as far as the 
Senate is concerned—for 42 years. It is 
difficult for some of us to imagine that 
when he retired he had served nearly 57 
years in Congress. 

Let me hasten to add, that it is not 
the years of service that distinguished 
Carl Hayden’s presence here. As I have 
read about his record—and witnessed it 
here briefly, it was the quality of his 
service which set Carl Hayden apart from 
most who have been chosen to represent 
their States in Congress. 

He was a quiet but fiercely dedicated 
servant of his State, of the West which he 
loved, and of the Nation and the free 
world. 

In one of his essays Emerson wrote: 

All history revolves itself easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest persons. 
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So far as the history of Arizona is con- 
cerned—and the Nation as well—Carl 
Hayden was one of those persons. 

In his long life and service here he 
knew, as few men have been privileged to 
know, the extent and the inevitability 
of change in the world in which we live. 

When he first came to Congress the 
frontiers of our country were still the 
western plains where he once served as 
sheriff. When he retired, the frontiers 
were the moon and the infinite space be- 
yond. And throughout his career, he had 
the remarkable capacity to keep pace 
with such changes. 

Late in his Senate career he had an 
occasion to remark, with a characteristic 
understatement: 


I guess I have seen a great piece of history. 


Much more than that, he was a part of 
that history. During four wars, the 
emergence of the nuclear age and the 
shift from a rural to an urban society, he 
helped make, through legislation, the 
history of our times. 

His record of service will long be re- 
membered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, today we 
mourn not only the passing of a great 
American and distinguished U.S. Sena- 
tor but a colorful chapter in our Nation’s 
history. For Carl Hayden was a living 
link with another era—a man whose con- 
gressional service spanned America’s 
greatest period of growth and change. 
But when we pay tribute to Carl Hayden 
we honor not so much a record of longev- 
ity as an astonishing record of legislative 
achievement. 

As I said in 1968 when Senator Hayden 
retired from the Senate, his public serv- 
ice was an enduring bridge fashioned 
of laws, an arc of achievement connect- 
ing today’s America with the America of 
the early 20th century. 

Carl Hayden, statesman and scholar— 
a great man for the extraordinary re- 
sources of his mind and the remarkable 
persuasion of his legislative skill. 

Carl Hayden, conservationist—a pio- 
neer in protecting and conserving our 
Nation’s great natural resources decades 
before words like “environment” and 
“ecology” became the formation of pop- 
ular phrases and causes. 

Carl Hayden, westerner—an Arizona 
native whose career began in the pioneer 
West, a frontier sheriff and Arizona’s 
voice in Congress since its statehood. He 
spent the majority of his years here in 
Washington, D.C., but he never lost his 
intimate ties to the mountains and mesas 
of his home. 

During his lifetime, man progressed 
from horses and buggies to jets and nu- 
clear power. During his congressional 
service, he helped lead his Nation 
through two world wars and from the 
depths of economic depression to the 
heights of economic abundance. He saw 
his country become the greatest in the 
world, and his record is studded with his 
own magnificent contributions to that 
achievement. 

I can remember very little of Carl 
Hayden’s early days in Congress. I was 
3 years old when he began representing 
the new State of Arizona. When he 
moved to the Senate and took his place 
on the Appropriations Committee I was 
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still in my teens. And I was in my early 
twenties when he assumed the chair- 
manship of the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the post it was my high 
honor to fill when he left the Senate. 

It was with a great measure of awe as 
well as respect that I began working be- 
side this great American. My respect only 
increased as I came to know him as an 
associate and a close personal friend. 

I would not attempt now to review 
Carl Hayden’s great contributions to his 
beloved State and Nation. Words are 
truly insufficient. His is a record that 
transcends tribute. It is a monument. It 
towers above us all. 

As he prepared to retire in 1968, Carl 
Hayden once commented: 


Contemporary events need contemporary 
men, 


But Carl Hayden, whether freshman 
Congressman in 1912, or senior states- 
man in the Senate in 1968, was always a 
contemporary man. He had a great scope 
of history and progress to draw upon, 
but he was as capable of viewing the 
challenges of the future as he was the 
lessons of the past. 

Throughout his tremendous career in 
Congress, he was always an eagle among 
us, a first soldier of democracy and a 
unique and respected figure in American 
history. The depth of our grief at his 
passing is one small measure of the Na- 
tion’s great loss, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I count 
myself especially fortunate to have been 
privileged to serve with Senator Hayden 
on the Appropriations Committee. Sen- 
ator Hayden was a tough fighter for the 
people of his State, but he never lost sight 
of the fact that a Senator is a United 
States Senator, obligated to strike a 
statesmanlike balance between the in- 
terests of his constituents, and the per- 
manent interest of the Republic. 

I am sure I speak for all those who 
worked closely with Senator Hayden 
when I say that we are all better Sena- 
tors for having shared responsibilities 
with him. 

Mr. President, Senator Carl Hayden 
of Arizona has died. We mourn his pass- 
ing but we celebrate his life, which was 
full and rich and productive. 

Senator Hayden was a man of the 
West, a man incarnating the best virtues 
of his region, and of two distinct cen- 
turies, and a very great United States 
Senator. 

Mr. President, we in the West, like to 
think that our beautiful region, alterna- 
tively hospitale and austere, produces a 
certain kind of man, a man both stern 
and just, public spirited yet devoted to 
the proposition that a good country al- 
lows ample latitude for men to follow 
their private dreams. 

We, in the West, Mr. President, believe 
that our various States are perhaps more 
true to the original American vision of 
open, mobile societies which liberate the 
energies of free men and women. 

Mr. President, Senator Hayden was 
the last of a very singular breed. He was 
the last of that authentic breed of pio- 
neer-statesmen, the men who served the 
Nation and, in the process, built their 
States. When Carl Hayden grew to man- 
hood, Arizona was an untamed territory. 
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When Senator Hayden died, Arizona was 
a prosperous modern State. But not just 
another prosperous modern State. No, 
Arizona retains the stamp of Carl Hay- 
den and the other pioneers who made 
the American West. 

The tradition of service to Arizona 
which Senator Hayden established lives 
on in the two great Arizonans who today 
serve in this body. For that, too, the peo- 
ple of Arizona can thank Senator Hay- 
den. 

Never again shall the Senate be privi- 
leged to receive a man who is also the 
founding father of a continental State. 
We shall not see his like again; we are 
diminished by his loss; but we are in- 
finitely better—as men and as a Nation— 
for having known him. 

HE NEVER FORGOT THE PEOPLE 


Mr. ELLENDER. It is not easy to say 
farewell to a man with whom you have 
served 32 years in the U.S. Senate. Carl 
Hayden had already been a Member of 
this august body for almost 10 years 
when I entered the Senate in January 
1937. 

Together we served under five presi- 
dents—Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Eisenhower, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. John- 
son. And we both served with President 
Nixon when he was a Member of this 
body. 

I shared with Carl Hayden and the 
late Senator Richard Russell of Georgia, 
a front row seat in three of the most 
significant and exciting decades in his- 
tory. It was our privilege to witness first 
hand the tremendous ability of this Na- 
tion to withstand attack from both out- 
side and within. It was our privilege to 
experience this Nation’s great ability to 
absorb change, and to grow in both 
strength and maturity even in those pe- 
riods when its very ability to survive was 
being tested. 

You do not forget men with whom you 
share such experiences. 

Carl Hayden and I were members of 
the same political party. But, I will not 
tell you today that we always agreed. We 
came from different backgrounds and we 
represented States that sometimes dif- 
fered widely in their attitudes. He was 
not the kind of man who sought con- 
troversy. But I am sure he would not 
want me to say today that Carl Hayden 
and ALLEN ELLENDER were in constant 
agreement, 

Our disagreements over the years 
never affected my deep respect for the 
Senator from Arizona. I saw him at work 
during his 30 years on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. After serving 
1 year as chairman of that committee, 
I have great respect for the burden that 
he carried as chairman for 14 years. 

Carl Hayden was known as a Senator’s 
Senator. He was not flamboyant on this 
floor. He did not like to make speeches. 
He made them only when it was neces- 
sary. He worked quietly behind the 
scenes. He wielded his great infiuence 
where it did the most good—across the 
committee and conference tables. 

He came to the Halls of Congress di- 
rectly from the sheriff’s office of Mari- 
copa County in 1912. He was Arizona’s 
first Representative in the House. In the 
57 years that followed, he rose to the 
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chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Committee and to the presidency of this 
Senate. Although he became the third 
man in line for the Presidency of the 
United States, he never allowed his in- 
fluence and high position to let him for- 
get the people who sent him to Congress. 
He always worked hard for Arizona, par- 
ticularly in the field of land reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. President, Carl Hayden should 
serve as an inspiration to those of us 
who serve in the Senate now and those 
who will serve in the future. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, be- 
cause of the busy activity of all Senators, 
particularly today, with somany commit- 
tee meetings and subcommittee meetings 
taking place, and with the approaching 
vote on cloture, I know it has been very 
difficult for Members who would like to 
eulogize Carl Hayden to be here. 

So I ask unanimous consent that re- 
marks of Senators can be made through 
the month of February; and at the end of 
that time, as has been agreed to by unan- 
imous consent, these remarks will be 
printed in a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the hour for the 
beginning of morning business occur at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with “New Reports.” 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations on the executive calendar will be 
stated, beginning with “New Reports.” 


US. ARMY 


The legslative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 
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US. MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Donn J. Robertson, 
U.S. Marine Corps, when retired, to be 
placed on the retired list as lieutenant 
general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK IN THE AIR 
FORCE AND ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force 
and the Army which had been placed on 
the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Byrd of West Virginia) laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF CERTAIN ACTS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to repeal certain acts relating to ex- 
portation of tobacco plants and seed; naval 
stores; and wool (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


Report OF Potomac ELECTRIC Power Co. 


A letter from the vice president and comp- 
troller, Potomac Electric Power Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
balance sheet of that company, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1971 (with an accompanying report); 
= the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 
REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report entitled “System for Buying 
Spare Parts for Initial Support of New Mili- 
tary Aircraft Needs Substantial Improve- 
ments,” Department of the Air Force, dated 
January 31, 1972 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy entitled “Management Im- 
provements Needed in the Review and Eval- 
ulation of Applications To Construct and Op- 
erate Nuclear Power Plants.” Atomic Energy 
Commission, dated January 31, 1972 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 
A letter from the Chief Justice, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the Judicial Con- 
ference held in Washington, D.C., on Octo- 
ber 28-29, 1971 (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CONDITIONAL ENTRY OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the conditional entry of certain aliens, for 
the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1971; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SAFETY or FOOD ADDITIVES 

A letter from the Director, Office of Legis- 
lative Services, Public Health Service, Food 
and Drug Administration, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a copy of 
an order relating to the safety of food addi- 
tives (with an accompanying document); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON POSITIONS IN GRADES GS-16, 
GS-17, anp GS-18 


A letter from the Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report on positions in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18, within that Department, 
for the calendar year 1971 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

REPORT ON Posrrions IN Grapes GS-16, 

GS-17, anD GS-18 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
report on positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18, within that Department, for the 
year 1971 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Report OF COASTAL PLAINS REGIONAL 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Commission, for the period 
July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Report OF Four CORNERS REGIONAL 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
Four Corners Regional Commission, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Commission (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
ANDERSON), from the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11487. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Florida (Rept. No. 92- 


600). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 
Boccs) : 

S. 3098. A bill to prohibit assaults and 

other crimes on State law enforcement offi- 
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cers, firemen, judicial officers, and prison 
guards. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BUCKLEY: 

S. 3099. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Koton. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. Scorr: 

S. 3100. A bill for the relief of Salvatore Di 
Bella, his wife, Providencia Di Bella, and 
their children, Carmelo Di Bella and Santo 
Di Bella. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3101. A bill for the relief of Manuel Nel- 
son Gonzalez and his wife, Norma Silvia 
Gonzalez, and their minor children, Norma 
Ingrid Gonzalez and Nelson Antonio Gon- 
zalez. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3102. A bill for the relief of Nancy Nu- 
rani Kaul. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 3103. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself and Mr. 
CHILES) : 

S.J. Res. 193. A joint resolution to redesig- 
nate the area in the State of Florida known 
as Cape Kennedy as Cape Canaveral. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself and 
Mr. Bocas): 

S. 3098. A bill to prohibit assaults and 
other crimes on State law enforcement 
Officers, firemen, judicial officers, and 
prison guards. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, a police- 
man—a fireman—a judicial officer—a 
prison guard—all are components of our 
criminal justice system, yet they are hu- 
man beings just like the rest of us, with 
families, friends, mortgages, auto pay- 
ments, and the rest. Men like the rest of 
us except for one thing: every day their 
lives are in danger during the perform- 
ance of the job we have assigned to them, 

The sharp rise in the number of un- 
provoked attacks on policemen and fire- 
men is hideous and has rightly provoked 
national concern. 

One hundred and twenty-five police 
officers were killed by criminal action 
during 1971. Only days after the new 
year began, an incident occurred in my 
home State of Delaware which left two 
State troopers dead. Ronald Leslie Carey 
and his partner David C. Yarrington 
were apparently shot by two bandits in 
the parking lot of a motel as a man and 
woman were fleeing the hold-up scene. 
Carey died immediately leaving behind 
his wife and three young children. Only 
hours later, Yarrington, in critical con- 
dition, died in a nearby hospital leaving 
behind his wife and small baby. A dis- 
turbing fact is that the robber-killer, 
Irving R. Hogg, Jr., 30 had been in 
trouble with the law since he was 18 and 
had twice served penitentiary terms, 
declaring to fellow inmates prior to his 
1970 parole, “When I get out, I’m going 
to get me a pig, and after I get me a pig, 
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they'll never get me alive.” Hoge was 
killed by a bullet in the head while trying 
to elude Maryland State police later the 
same day of the police shootings. His 
wish “to get me a pig” shows in a pa- 
thetic, twisted way the real threat posed 
to policemen today by those elements of 
society who are resentful and contemp- 
tuous of the law. 

In 1968, Congress enacted legislation 
which extended to certain law enforce- 
ment officers or their survivors benefits 
which were otherwise available to Fed- 
eral employees in case of injury or death, 
To be eligible, the non-Federal officer had 
to have been killed or sustained an injury 
as a result of action involving a Federal 
offense. It would appear that the sur- 
vivors of the two young Delaware State 
Police officers who were killed earlier this 
year may qualify for benefits under exist- 
ing Federal law, and I have asked the 
Secretary of Labor to investigate this 
matter to determine whether they are 
eligible. 

I mention this provision, which ap- 
pears as 5 U.S.C. 8191, because I be- 
lieve many local law enforcement offi- 
cers are not aware that they may be 
eligible for these Federal benefits in 
certain instances. In addition I have co- 
sponsored legislation which would pro- 
vide up to $50,000 for the survivors of a 
police officer who has been killed in the 
line of duty. This legislation has been 
made a part of S. 2994, the Victims of 
Crime Compensation Act of 1972, which 
I trust will receive prompt and favorable 
action by the Senate. 

The bill I am introducing today, in 
conjunction with my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boaecs) 
would make assaults and other crimes 
on law enforcement officers a Federal 
crime. It is similar to legislation I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
during the last Congress, but which wan 
not acted upon. 

This bill is limited to State and locaj 
policemen, firemen, judicial officers, and 
prison guards because the Federal law 
already provides assistance to Federal 
officials who are killed during or on ac- 
count of the performance of their official 
duties. Although State laws also view 
such offenses as crimes, I believe that 
the particular nature of the offense de- 
mands that it be made a Federal crime 
in that it strikes at our basic ability to 
continue as a nation. 

An element of danger is an inescapable 
feature of a policeman’s life, since he 
represents the organized force society has 
created to enforce the law and protect 
citizens against predators of all kinds. 
But the new unprecedented danger he 
lives with daily is disgusting. Personal 
danger also confronts the firefighter of 
this Nation, bringing anxiety to their 
families as well. The International As- 
sociation of Firefighters has cited the 
new peril of felonious attacks on firemen 
in testimony to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Criminal Laws and Procedures. 

The Federal Government’s own inves- 
tigation into the loss of life and injury 
during the riots of Watts, Detroit, 
Newark, and Cleveland showed that fire- 
fighters suffered more casualties than 
police officers. 
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From 1967 to 1969, over 600 firefighters 
were injured during civil disorders. In 
1970, 195 firefighters were injured dur- 
ing such disturbances and an additional 
113 sustained injuries due to acts of in- 
dividual violence. 

I need only mention the name Attica, 
or Marin County courthouse, to suggest 
that correctional officers and judicial em- 
ployees also face danger while serving to 
protect society. It is not only policemen 
and firemen who are threatened, but all 
persons involved in law enforcement, 
public safety work, and the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, along with their 
families, have become the victims of fear 
in today’s troubled world. 

Anonymous, embittered, disorganized 
attention-seekers, driven by what they 
feel are injustices, are attacking the sym- 
bol of our system of government, the law 
enforcement officer, to a degree and fre- 
quency we have not dared to imagine. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
permit the FBI to assist State and local 
authorities in investigating these crimes 
and tracking down criminal suspects. A 
colleague of mine has made the point 
well: 

When a class of individuals such as law en- 
forcement officers starts to become a special 
target of antisocial violence, then it is time 
to act on the Federal level. 


I emphasize that this bill is designed 
to apply to situations where an official is 
singled out and attacked as a symbol of 
the establishment because of his official 
position. 

The penalties for such crimes will be 
the same as are currently provided for 
in the United States Code for like acts 
against Federal officials. The adoption of 
this legislation would be a major addi- 
tion to existing laws governing the kill- 
ing of Federal officials, attacks on Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials during civil 
disorder situations, and Federal antias- 
sassination laws. 

When we lose a dedicated law enforce- 
ment officer, I cannot help but feel that 
a portion of the law we respect dies with 
him. 

Swift action is called for in protecting 
our public servants. They deserve no less. 
I urge the prompt consideration of this 
proposed legislation which would deal 
severely with those who flaunt our law 
and our society by murdering or assault- 
ing law-enforcement personnel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this proposed legislation be 
printed as a part of my statement at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 111 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“in section 1114” the following: “or 1116”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 51 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“$1116. Murder, manslaughter, or attempt 

to commit murder or manslaugh- 
ter of State law enforcement of- 
ficers, firemen, judicial officers, or 
prison guards because of their of- 
ficial positions 
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“(a) Whoever commits murder, manslaugh- 
ter, or attempts to commit murder or man- 
slaughter, or aids or abets another in the 
commission of such murder, manslaughter, 
or attempt to commit such murder or man- 
slaughter, of any State law enforcement of- 
ficer, fireman, judicial officer, or prison guard 
because of his official position as a law en- 
forcement officer, firemen, judicial officer, or 
prison guard having traveled in or used a 
facility of interstate commerce for that pur- 
pose, shall be punished as provided under 
section 1111, section 1112, or section 1113 of 
this title. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term— 

“(1) ‘law enforcement officer’ means any 
officer or employee of any State who is 
charged with the enforcement of any crimi- 
nal laws of such State; 

“(2) ‘freman’ means any person serving 
as a member of a fire protective service or- 
ganized and administered by a State or a 
volunteer fire protective service organized 
and administered under the laws of a State; 

“(3) ‘Judicial officer’ means any judge, of- 
ficer, or other employee of a court of any 
State; 

“(4) ‘prison guard’ means any officer or 
employee of any State who is charged with 
the custody or control in a penal or correc- 
tional institution of persons convicted of 
criminal violations; 

“(5) ‘interstate commerce’ means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any territory or possession 
of the United States; and 

“(6) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
any political subdivision of any such State or 
Commonwealth, the District of Columbia, 
and any territory or possession of the United 
States.” (b) The chapter analysis of such 
chapter is amended by adding immediately 
after item 1115 the following new item: 
“1116. Murder, manslaughter, or attempt to 

commit murder or manslaughter of 
State law enforcement officers, fire- 
men, judicial officers, or prison 
guards because of their official posi- 
tions.” 


By Mr. GURNEY (for himself 
and Mr. CHILES) : 

S.J. Res. 193. A joint resolution to 
redesignate the area in the State of 
Florida known as Cape Kennedy as 
Cape Canaveral. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator Cuines and myself, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution that 
would accomplish two purposes—re- 
designate the area, now known as Cape 
Kennedy, as Cape Canaveral and make 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center the 
permanent name of the NASA facilities 
now located on Merritt Island, Fla. 

This is an issue that is important to 
the people of Florida. I represented the 
congressional district in which the Cape 
is located for 6 years, and I can say with 
certainty that the people in the area are 
overwhelmingly in favor of such a pro- 
posal. In fact, a poll run by the Gannett 
newspapers in 1969, showed that 93 per- 
cent of the people in the area favored 
the name Canaveral. Also in 1969, the 
Florida Legislature unanimously passed 
a resolution endorsing the name change. 
The prestigious Florida Historical So- 
ciety came out in support of restoring 
the name Canaveral as did many of the 
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State’s newspapers. In the two and a 
half years that have passed since a joint 
resolution calling for the restoration of 
the name Canaveral was introduced into 
both houses of Congress, sentiment for 
change, if anything, has grown. 

Such sentiments should not, however, 
be taken as an indication of the feelings 
Floridians have for the late President; 
they honor his memory, recognize his 
contribution to the space program, and 
are wholeheartedly in favor of having 
the space center named after him. Like 
most Americans, Floridians remember 
with pride President Kennedy’s speech 
of May 25, 1961, when he appeared be- 
fore Congress to ask that the Nation 
make landing on the moon a goal to be 
reached before the end of the decade. 
But unlike most Americans many Flo- 
ridians realized, as President Kennedy 
himself realized, that the limited acre- 
age—only 15,000 acres—and facilities of 
the Cape itself were inadequate to meet 
the goal the President had set. After con- 
sideration of other areas, NASA an- 
nounced, on August 24, 1961, its decision 
to launch lunar flights from expanded 
facilities north and west of the Cape and 
also announced its intention to purchase 
some 80,000 acres of land for this pur- 
pose. The same day agreement was 
reached—the Webb-Gilmartin agree- 
ment—between the Department of 
Defense and NASA relating to the moon 
launch site. The first step had been taken 
to move the moon landing program— 
with which President Kennedy is so in- 
timately associated—away from the Cape 
proper. Final agreement between NASA 
and the Department of Defense on the 
changeover came on January 17, 1963, 
some 10 months before the President was 
assassinated. Construction began on the 
spaceport and the first employees moved 
into the new headquarters on Merritt Is- 
land—across the Banana River from the 
cape—in April 1965. A flag-raising on 
Merritt Island took place May 26, 1965, 
and by mid-1967 the move to Merritt Is- 
land was substantially completed. Two 
years later, two courageous U.S. astro- 
nauts landed on the moon. 

Thus it seems most fitting that the 
Kennedy Space Center on Merritt Is- 
land, Fla., be so named, by act of Con- 
gress. And since it was from here, and 
not from the Cape itself, that President 
Kennedy’s dream was realized, it would 
seem that both the wishes of the people 
of the area and the desire for a lasting 
memorial to the President can be accom- 
modated without offense to anyone. From 
a historical standpoint, no greater justice 
could be done. 

It is generally agreed that credit for 
the discovery of Cape Canaveral belongs 
to the famous Spanish explorer, Ponce 
de Leon. According to Chronicler Antonio 
de Herrera, Ponce de Leon—on his first 
expedition to Florida in 1513—sailed up 
the east coast of Florida and then back 
south again. On his way down the coast, 
he picked up rough currents as a result 
of a sandy promontory jutting out into 
the Atlantic. Ponce de Leon noted the 
Cape, but apparently he did not actually 
come ashore. Instead, based on the evi- 
dence available from those early days, 
it seems he made landfall a bit south 
of the Cape in May 1513. However, the 
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Cape itself was not forgotten; Herrera’s 
account of the expedition attached to it 
the name Punta de Arracifes. Several 
years later Punta de Arracifes was given 
a new name, Cabo de Canaveral—Cape 
Canaveral—by another explorer, most 
probably Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon who 
seems to have explored the Florida Pe- 
ninsula in 1526 and who later discovered 
the Carolinas. 

Maps showing the Cape listed under 
the name Canaveral go back as far as 
1536—we have reproductions of one done 
in that year by Alonzo de Chavez—and 
claims are made for several of an even 
earlier date. Most all the maps after 1536 
show Cape Canaveral; the fact that it is 
the only significant promontory on the 
Florida east coast made it a landmark 
of immediate geographic and navigation- 
al importance. As colonial trade routes 
developed that importance increased. 

By 1526, Spanish colonial trade had be- 
come extensive enough so that Spain had 
to organize it to provide protection from 
French, English, and Dutch sea raiders. 
All ships were required to travel in 
groups. By the 1560’s regular convoys 
were arranged. Two fleets a year came 
from Spain; after they had unloaded 
their wares and picked up the riches of 
the New World. They combined forces 
for the return trip. This return fleet 
gathered in Havana and then would pro- 
ceed up the Bahama channel until it 
reached Cape Canaveral, whereupon, the 
ships would turn east for Europe knowing 
that the cape signified that they had 
passed north of the dangerous Bahama 
Shoals. This shipping route, which 
poured hitherto unknown wealth into 
Spain and Europe, continued to be used 
by the Spanish throughout the colonial 
period. 

Settlement of Florida did not really 
begin until the 1560’s, but when it did the 
Cape Canaveral region was one of the 
first areas occupied. The French estab- 
lished a settlement in the Fort Matanzas 
region, but shortly thereafter, in 1565, 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles drove them out 
and founded St. Augustine. During the 
same year, Menendez led a party on foot 
some 90 nautical miles south to Cape 
Canaveral and drove the French out of 
a position they had established there. 
Subsequently, the Spanish built a fort in 
the general area, naming it Santa Lucia 
de Canaveral. Unfortunately, however, 
the Spaniards never made an extensive 
colonizing effort in Florida in succeeding 
decades, so the main significance of the 
cape continued to be its tremendous use- 
fulness as a navigational landmark. Lit- 
tle changed after the British took over in 
1763 or after the Spanish returned for a 
second try at ruling the peninsula in 1783. 
American control, which began in 1819, 
did not bring any immediate changes 
either; a lighthouse was built in 1847 but 
settlement was practically nonexistent. 

But in the mid-20th century, the 
relative isolation of the area, plus its ex- 
cellent geographical advantages caused 
the U.S. Government to select it as a site 
for a missile facility. In 1949 the joint 
long-range proving ground was opened 
on Cape Canaveral and on July 24, 1950, 
the first missile was launched. In 1956 
the cape became a major launch area 
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when the Vanguard, Atlas, and Jupiter 
missile programs were moved there in 
preparation for the first U.S. efforts to 
put a satellite into space. Ever since then, 
Cape Canaveral has been a household 
word among those who have followed 
the space program, 

I recount this information to point out 
to the Senate the long history of Cape 
Canaveral and the obvious historical and 
geographical significance of that name to 
the people of the area. 

Mr. President, this question of his- 
torical significance is of the utmost im- 
portance in this whole discussion. No one 
is debating the merits or desirability of 
naming the space center itself after 
President Kennedy; what is in question 
was the propriety of the decision, made 
in a moment of national grief, to change 
the traditional historic name of an en- 
tire geographic area. No one would dream 
of changing the name of Cape Hatteras 
or Cape Cod, yet both were discovered 
later—1584 and 1602, respectively—then 
Cape Canaveral and neither name is any 
more famous or any less revered, 

Let me discuss for a moment how this 
name change was implemented. Early on 
November 27, 1963, President Johnson 
suggested to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall that the name of Cape 
Canaveral be changed to Cape Kennedy 
in honor of the late President. Less than 
12 hours later, after completion of a 
telephone poll, Udall replied, indicating 
his approval and the unanimous support 
of the names committee of the Board of 
Geographic Names, for such a change. 
The next day, President Johnson made 
a speech in which he announced that 
station No. 1 of the Atlantic missile 
range and the NASA launch operation 
center in Florida would be called the 
John F. Kennedy Space Center and that 
the name of Cape Canaveral would be 
changed to Cape Kennedy. On the fol- 
lowing day, November 29, President 
Johnson issued Executive Order 11129 
designating the NASA and Air Force fa- 
cilities on the cape as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center. Following up on this 
the Board of Geographic Names—in De- 
cember 1963—issued Bulletin No, 6303 
which formally designated the geo- 
graphic area, which for over 400 years 
had been known as Cape Canaveral, as 
Cape Kennedy. Subsequently, to elimi- 
nate any confusion, James Webb, NASA 
Administrator, designated the NASA 
launch operations center as the John F. 
Kennedy Space Center and Air Force 
Chief of Staff Curtis LeMay designated 
the Cape Canaveral missile test annex as 
Air Force Station No. 1 at Cape Kennedy. 

Several points need to be made at this 
juncture. First of all, the Board of Geo- 
graphic Names, in order to comply with 
a 1947 act to standardize geographic 
names, had issued, and is obligated to 
abide by, 15 regulations covering changes 
in such names. 

For the Canaveral name change to 
have been thoroughly evaluated, in ac- 
cordance with these regulations, in 12 
hours—as the committee of the board 
in effect did on November 27, 1963—was 
not possible. And even if it had been, 
there is a problem; four of the regula- 
tions have obviously been disregarded. 
These four call for retention of: First, 
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names dominant in local use generally; 
second, euphonious and suitable names 
of Indian or foreign origin; third, exist- 
ing names unless there is duplication; 
fourth, names supported by acts of State 
or local governing bodies unless there is 
a conflict. Now, all four of these are per- 
tinent to this situation and if these 
guidelines are to mean anything they 
should be upheld. But the Board of Geo- 
graphic names later ruled that its deci- 
sion of November 27, 1963 was final. 

Even at the time the change was made, 
there were objections for historical rea- 
sons. The Florida Historical Society and 
the Pinellas Historical Commission went 
on record as opposing it, but due to the 
desire of Floridians to honor the memory 
of the late President, it was not deemed 
appropriate to press the issue. But the 
matter was not forgotten. Now that most 
of the NASA Space Center facilities have 
been moved from the Cape to Merritt Is- 
land and now that over 8 years have 
passed since the tragic assassination, it is 
past time to rectify a wrong committed 
at a time of national anguish. 

On July 10, 1969, the late Senator 
Holland and myself introduced a bill, 
exactly like the one Senator CHILES and 
I are introducing today, calling for a 
restoration of the name Cape Canaveral. 
This bill, despite the best efforts of Sena- 
tor Holland and myself, remained in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs even though, at committee hear- 
ings, many witnesses testified for the 
name change and none testified against 
it. Now, the bill is being reintroduced 
and it is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee of 
Interior and Insular Affairs—Senator 
JacKson—has promised that it will be 
considered carefully and promptly. Fay- 
orable consideration and quick Senate 
passage of this bill will be most appre- 
ciated by the overwhelming majority of 
Floridians. 

Let me reiterate again, Mr. President, 
that this action in no way detracts from 
the memory of the late President and it 
is not the intention of Floridians that it 
should. In fact, the Florida Legislature, 
in adopting the resolution supporting the 
name restoration, specifically stipulated 
that it should meet with the approval of 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY. Senator 
KENNEDY, in a letter dated February 3, 
1970, to Col. Asa M. Gibbs, president of 
the Missile Range and Space Pioneers, 
stated that— 

It is my conviction that this is a matter 
primarily to be decided by the people of 
Florida. 


The people of Florida have spoken— 
loudly and clearly—on this; they want 
the Space Center to continue to be named 
after President Kennedy and they want 
the cape to have its historic name re- 
stored. In view of the fact that John F. 
Kennedy was a historian of some note, 
I think he would fully support such a 
change and his memory is best honored 
by continuing to name the NASA space 
facilities after him wherever they might 
move. Those of us in Florida hope the 
Kennedy Space Center forever remains 
a part of the State and occupies a prom- 
inent place, along with Cape Canaveral, 
in the State’s history. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, Senator 
Gurney and I are today introducing a 
bill to redesignate the area in Florida 
known as Cape Kennedy to Cape Ca- 
naveral. A similar bill introduced 2 years 
ago by the late Senator Holland and 
Senator Gurney was strongly backed by 
the people of Florida. In fact, in a state- 
wide poil, 95 percent of Florida’s citizens 
wanted the cape’s old name back. And 
it really is an “old” name. 

The first reference to that area as 
Canaveral was most probably made in 
the original logbook of explorer Ponce de 
Leon. A photograph of a chart of the 
world, by Veconte de Maggiolo, bears the 
name of the cape and the date, “1530.” 
And Father Alonso de Escobedo, when he 
came to Florida in 1587, found the name 
“Cabo Canaveral” in use and incorpo- 
rated it into a poem in which he de- 
scribes the pilot of a fleet who realizes 
his navigation has been good when he 
“sees a great point which is called Cape 
of Canebrake—Canaveral—of lush vege- 
tation. The Spanish word, “canaveral,” 
means canebrake or a place overgrown 
with canes or reeds—an expression used 
to describe a shallow-reeded shore which 
is still an accurate description of por- 
tions of the cape’s coastline. 

This area was the sight of the con- 
struction of a Spanish fort built in 1565 
by Captain Medrana. It was named Santa 
Lucia de Canaveral, from which the pres- 
ent St. Lucie County got its name. The 
area slowly developed along with its sur- 
rounding areas over the next 400 years. 
And, as we all know, when military per- 
sonnel recognized the potential of mis- 
siles as the weapons system of the future, 
an Armed Services Committee set out to 
find a good place to test these weapons 
systems. The place they chose was his- 
torical Cape Canaveral—perfect as a 
place for missile testing because it was 
remote, near to many inactive military 
bases valuable for support of the site; 
and, there was a chain of islands running 
in a generally straight line southeast into 
the Atlantic Orean—excellent for build- 
ing tracking stations. 

The joint long-range proving ground 
was established in the historic Cape 
Canaveral area. And later the Canaveral 
area was used by NASA for launching 
most of its unmanned satellites. 

I believe it is a fitting tribute to the 
leadership President John F. Kennedy 
provided in developing our space pro- 
gram, that the space center be named 
and remain named after him. It was 
under President Kennedy that our 
manned space flight program was greatly 
expanded and his leadership and great 
efforts were instrumental in the United 
States becoming the world leader in the 
exploration of outer space. 

But, I believe it is also fitting that the 
original name of this area, which played 
so important part in the history of our 
State and our Nation, be retained. 

Since earliest geographic recording, 
the area now known as Cape Kennedy 


1 Translated by Professor Owre, Hispania, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 2, May 1964, “Alonso de Esco- 
bedo and ‘La Florida’ ", by J. Riis Owre, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Department of Foreign 
Languages University of Florida. 
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was called Canaveral. There is no effort, 
nor do I believe there should be—to 
change the name of the space center it- 
self. I strongly believe the center should 
retain its name and stature as a tribute 
to our late President. But I also strongly 
urge the Senate to restore the original 
name to the geographic area in which 
the center is located. Cape Canaveral is 
the oldest landmark on our Atlantic 
Coast. As long as 400 years ago, seafarers 
placed great navigational value on that 
stretch of land overgrown with reeds. 
Cape Canaveral served as a beacon to 
seafarers sailing the east coast of the 
United States to the Bahama Islands, 
Central and South America, and for all 
ships sailing the sea lanes north and 
south. Today, citizens of Florida place 
great historical and traditional value on 
that same area and would like to see it 
get back its original name. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 3025 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
December 15 I introduced S. 3025, a bill 
to prohibit recorders of deeds from giv- 
ing implicit recognition to racially re- 
strictive covenants. In the statement I 
made accompanying the introduction of 
the bill, I mentioned the names of 20 
cosponsors. At the top of the bill, how- 
ever, the names of two cosponsors—the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) —were inadvertently omitted. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the names of Senator Javits and 
Senator BROOKE appear as cosponsors on 
the next printing of the bill. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3025. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuiLes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3070 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GuRNEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3070, a bill to 
provide for the payment of pensions to 
World War I veterans and their widows, 
subject to $3,000 and $4,200 annual in- 
come limitations, to provide for such vet- 
erans a certain priority in entitlement to 
hospitalization and medical care; and for 
other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 169 


At the request of Mr. Ho.tincs, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 169, to pay tribute to law- 
enforcement officers of this country on 
Law Day, May 1, 1972. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burdick), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
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North Carolina (Mr. JorpAN), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Bucktry), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 189, to authorize 
the President to designate the period 

March 26, 1972, as “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War, 
Missing in Action,’ and to designate 
Sunday, March 26, 1972, as a National 
Day of Prayer for these Americans. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 

At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 

ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS) , the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) have been added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Concurrent Resolution 33 
regarding the persecution of Jews and 
other minorities in Russia. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 55 


At the request of Mr. Saxe, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH), the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Tunney), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHeEs), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. InovyYeE), and 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 55, providing for the rec- 
ognition of Bangladesh. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 848 THROUGH 851 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JAVITS submitted four amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 197iI—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 852 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BELLMON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 1) to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase benefits and 
improve eligibility and computation 
methods under the OASDI program, to 
make improvements in the medicare, 
medicaid, and maternal and child health 
programs with emphasis on improve- 
ments in their operating effectiveness, to 
replace the existing Federal-State public 
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assistance programs with a Federal pro- 
gram of adult assistance and a Federal 
program of benefits to low-income fami- 
lies with children with incentives and 
requirements for employment and train- 
ing to improve the capacity for employ- 
ment of members of such families, and 
for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
are about to hear more nonsense about 
defense expenditures being a waste of 
money and a provocation for war in con- 
nection with the Defense Department 
budget for the next fiscal year. Once 
again, we will be bombarded with argu- 
ments to the effect that the money spent 
for arms and for military systems would 
better be used for welfare and other 
domestic requirements. 

There is nothing new about this ap- 
proach. It is as old as Government ex- 
penditures for military equipment, And 
it is just as phony today as when it was 
first raised. 

The whole world understands that 
strength is a basic necessity for the 
maintenance of national freedom. It 
seems strange that our liberals in this 
country have so much trouble absorbing 
this fundamental fact of history. 

Just to remind them, Gen. Bruce K. 
Holloway, Commander of the Strategic 
Air Command, has once again stressed 
the fact that survival as a free country 
depends upon modern weapons. His in- 
terview, which was published in the US. 
News and World Report, December 27th, 
1971, provides an expert look at this 
Nation’s aerial defense needs and the 
reasons for them, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Holloway interview be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“SURVIVAL AS A FREE COUNTRY" DEPENDS ON 
MODERN WEAPONS 

(Interview With Gen. Bruce K, Holloway, 

Commander of the Strategic Air Command) 

Why the need for more big bombers in 
this day and age? Is it really vital to match 
or surpass the Russians at every turn? What’s 
behind resistance to spending billions for 
new arms? General Holloway came to the 
conference room of “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” to answer those and other questions 
in this interview. 

Q. General Holloway, with so many nu- 
clear missiles in the U.S. arsenal, why is 
there any need for bombers? 

A. The bomber has a lot of advantages. 
It's a tested weapon—tried in peace and 
proven in war. The intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—ICBM’s—and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles are not. So there are some 
unknowns with missiles, even though we 
have great faith in them. 

Another factor is that the bomber can be 
launched for security, keeping it airborne 
and relatively safe from attack. There is no 
mobile security as good as air-mobile se- 
curity, just by virtue of the speed and the 
dimensions the bomber operates in. 

I can launch it. If right now I decided 
it was a good idea to launch the bomber 
force—put a portion of it on airborne alert 
for security—I could do it without asking 
anybody. If it turned out that such action 
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was not considered justified, I'm sure I'd 
get fired, 

But the point is I can do it. Launching 
a bomber doesn’t require a decision by the 
Commander in Chief, the President, who 
personally must give the order to use nuclear 
weapons. A launched bomber automatically 
returns home with its weapons, unless it 
gets such an order—which is something you 
can’t do with missiles. 

That’s why we need bombers. 

I say all this in the context that I'm a 
great believer in the triad of strategic offen- 
sive forces: bombers, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles. Each one has advantages and 
disadvantages—and the collective advan- 
tages very much outweigh the individual dis- 
advantages, 

Taken all together, the three weapons 
systems add up to a very effective deterrent 
against attack. Having three systems also 
provides a fine hedge against some future 
technological breakthrough by the enemy 
which would negate or substantially reduce 
the effectiveness of any one of them, 

Q. Does the bomber have to be manned? 
Couldn't it be directed by radio from the 
ground? 

A, It has to have somebody on board who 
thinks, to preserve the flexibility that it 
represents. 

Q. How many bombers does this counntry 
have now? 

A. We have approximately 400 B-52s and 
70 FB-111s in our active operational force. 

Q. If the bomber is so important, why 
aren't there more—on the scale of the much 
bigger force we had a decade ago? 

A, I'd like to have more, One reason for the 
shrinkage is that the missile force has been 
built up over the decade. 

The peak year of the bomber force in the 
Strategic Air Command was 1960, when there 
were over 1,800 B-47, B-52 and B-58 bombers. 

Q. Are 470 bombers enough to meet Amer- 
ica’s strategic commitments? 

A. I’d feel more secure with more. In the 
last two or three years, people were saying 
that the United States and Russia were in a 
state of approximate parity in strategic of- 
fensive forces. In some areas, they are ahead 
now, but they're not ahead, for example, in 
sub-launched ballistic missiles, where we 
have more submarines than they do and bet- 
ter ones—in some ways, anyway. 

Let me cite some figures: 

In mid-1971, the Soviets had about 1,500 
ICBM’s; we have 1,054. But that’s not the 
end. Secretary of Defense Laird revealed not 
long ago construction of new, large missile 
silos which may be for a modified SS-9 or 
SS-11 or for a new ICBM system. 

They also have roughly 700 medium bomb- 
ers and some 200 heavy bombers some of 
which are presently configured as tankers. 

We're ahead in submarine-launched mis- 
siles now, with 41 Polaris/Poseidon subma- 
rines. They have about 25 of their new 
“Yankee Class” missile submarines opera- 
tional. They are building about eight to 10 
@ year. 

I would like to see us with more bombers. 
We're not ahead of them in the bomber 
force, in my opinion, because when you count 
their medium bombers, their bomber force is 
bigger than ours; and those medium bombers 
can reach our country. The strength of our 
strategic missile systems has somewhat off- 
set the decrease in the number of our bomb- 
ers. But considering how fast the Soviet 
Union has built up its forces, I would per- 
sonally like us to have more bombers. 

Q. How long will the B-52 remain an ef- 
fective weapon? 

A. The later models—the B-52G’s and B- 
52H’s—will be reasonably effective against 
an enemy’s defenses for at least the rest of 
this decade. That's because we're doing 
things to improve them, For one thing, we 
will be outfitting these B-52s with the 
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SRAM—the short-range attack missile. It is 
very fast and extremely accurate, It is de- 
signed primarily to knock out enemy de- 
fenses and targets which they protect. 

Another improvement in work is the sub- 
sonic-cruise armed decoy, or SCAD. Its pri- 
mary mission is to simulate the bomber in 
radar signature, speed, altitude and all other 
characteristics possible. This would help 
more bombers to get through an emeny’s 
defenses. 

The third advance is the electrovisual sys- 
tem which uses infrared and television to 
allow lower flight altitudes under the de- 
fense coverage. It also provides more precise 
information on damage to the targets. 

Q. Why do you need the B-1? 

A. Every day it’s getting a little tougher to 
be sure we could penetrate the enemy’s ever- 
improving defenses. The B-1 will be a com- 
bination of improvements over the B-52, 
foremost of which is defense penetration. 

Other advanced characteristics are bigger 
and more versatile payload, higher speed, the 
ability to fly at both lower and higher alti- 
tudes, and electronic countermeasures 
against enemy defenses. 

It will, over all, have a greater ability to 
put weapons on the target. 

Q. How much money will a fleet of B-1 
bombers cost? 

A. We estimate now that a production or- 
der of 240 bombers would cost about 35 
million dollars apiece. This figure is in esti- 
mated “then year” dollars for the years in 
which we might spend the money. 

Q. Why can’t you just build more FB-111s? 

A. For one thing, they won't carry enough. 
And they’re expensive in tanker support just 
to get to targets that are relatively close. 
Some of the farther targets they won't get to 
at all. 

Q. Was it a mistake to build the FB-111? 

A. T'll put it this way: We're happy to have 
this many. They definitely are an advance- 
ment. They present any enemy a new system 
to cope with, and they give us a training and 
operating base for learning how to make use 
of the technological improvements—in spite 
of their limitations of range and payload. I 
wouldn’t say they were a mistake, but I would 
not recommend any more of them now. 

Q. General, why is it important to match 
or surpass the Russians? Some people say it 
doesn’t really matter, since we already have 
enough weapons to ruin any country— 

A, That argument is terribly oversimpli- 
fied. And it’s even more than that—danger- 
ous slide-rule thinking. 

In 1962, we had a confrontation with the 
Russians over missiles in Cuba. The best esti- 
mates then were that our strategic nuclear 
power was roughly five times theirs. But still, 
they had enough nuclear weapons—if we had 
just sat and let them have at it without de- 
fending ourselves in any way—to damage us 
severely. But a decision involving risk of nu- 
clear war cannot—then or now—be made 
without fundamental reckoning with our 
strength, readiness and resolve. 

The Russians learned a big lesson from us. 
We put enough general-purpose forces down 
in Florida to make the place almost sink. We 
also had the back-up—a superior nuclear 
force structure. They pulled their missiles 
out, and it was a terrible loss of prestige and 
face. 

I don’t think it’s coincidental that very 
shortly after that they started having a real 
breach with China, China started getting in- 
dependent and defying Russia. 

The Russians’ preferred grand strategy, in 
my opinion, is to keep on as they’ve done the 
last many years: fomenting trouble that we 
are drawn into—and thus weakened by—but 
without any significant force commitment on 
their part. What they really want is to re- 
move us as the major roadblock to their in- 
fluence in the world, and if possible, to add 
present free-world human and material re- 
sources to the Communist side of the ledger. 
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Deterrence is the name of the game we 
must play—most certainly deterrence of nu- 
clear attack, but also deterrence of the loss 
of our way of life. If they were to achieve 
a preponderant advantage over us, we would 
see some hard times ahead. They could test 
us in the Mediterranean, the Middle East, 
Berlin, and maybe Korea again, if they de- 
cided they had a sufficient advantage. If 
we can’t negotiate from a position of at least 
partity, I don’t know what will happen, but 
it will not go well with us. 

Q. How well has bombing by the B-52s 
paid off in Vietnam? 

A. In doing what they have been directed 
to do, I think their performance is mag- 
nificent. But it’s not, in my view, the best 
way to use strategic air power. 

I am not going to get into the business of 
why we fought the Vietnam war the way we 
did. On strictly military considerations, no- 
body in uniform that I have ever heard of 
would have done it that way. 

I think the quickest way to get the North 
Vietnamese to negotiate would have been to 
go after their Achilles’ heel—their war-sup- 
porting logistics. But for reasons beyond my 
bailiwick—and perhaps good reasons—we 
didn’t do it that way. 

The B-52s, where they are operating now 
and under the rules that are prescribed, are 
doing great. It’s hard to measure analytically 
exactly what their damage effectiveness is 
because that is so difficult. That’s bomb- 
damage assessment—actually going in there 
to see what they have done. In many cases 
that has not been accomplished—has not 
been possible. 

The biggest boosters we have are the 
ground commanders, starting out with Gen- 
eral Abrams and General Westmoreland and 
going on down through the corps and divi- 
sion commanders—right down to the guys 
out there in the foxholes. They say they 
couldn't have possibly achieved what they 
did without the B—52s. 

Q. What kinds of new weapons would you 
like to see developed? 

A. What we need to do to redress the 
alarming change in the balance of strategic 
power is to improve the quality of our 
weapons, That’s more important than build- 
ing lots of less effective weapons. 

We have some good things going on in 
the qualitative sense, but I would like to 
see more. 


WHERE UNITED STATES HAS A BIG ADVANTAGE 


Q. How accurate are our missiles? 

A. Here’s a place where, through our 
technology—which is the best in the world— 
we could further improve our military pos- 
ture. We've got to make sure our research- 
and-development program doesn’t dwindle 
any further, Jt must not. Technological in- 
genuity is one of our most magnificent ad- 
vantages. 

Q. What’s happened to other proposed 
weapons systems—such as the mobile stra- 
tegic missile? 

A. There have been a lot of schemes con- 
sidered for a mobile ICBM by the United 
States, and there’s good evidence that Rus- 
sia has looked into that, too. As somebody 
once put it, “We come out with a new scheme 
every other August.” It started with the rail- 
mobile Minuteman, which went further than 
any other one. In fact, we had a couple of 
trains built, and an operating prototype. But 
every one of the schemes has been found 
wanting—generally, because of logistic con- 
siderations. They just get monumental. 

We had an idea once of putting them in 
trucks and running them on public roads, 
but the logistics were pretty awful and the 
security would have been a problem. How 
are you going to maintain the necessary se- 
curity then when it’s already hard enough if 
you've got the missile in a hole in the ground 
or in a large submarine? 

On the other side of it, the advantages 
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aren't sufficient to outweigh the rather large 
cost elements and disadvantages, 

One of the ideas was to put them in rela- 
tively small areas—say, a 10-by-10 or a 
5-by-5 mile area—and have a number of 
shelters, maybe hardened to some degree. You 
would have one or perhaps as many as three 
missiles in maybe up to 15 shelters, and you 
would be able to move them around among 
those shelters after warning of an impending 
attack. But to do it within the time span of 
warning, you've got to achieve practically the 
speed of light, and the ground-vehicular sys- 
tem gets to be a tremendous consideration in 
cost and complexity. 

These land mobility schemes, after you 
make them work, just aren't very appealing 
to me. 

We do have a type of mobile missile in the 
submarine-launched ballistic missile. It’s 
there because it’s presently secure—plus some 
other advantages—but principally security 
through mobility and cover under the water. 

Now, as a specific technological improve- 
ment for the future, I would like to see 
priority effort on a good air-mobile ballistic 
missile, because an airplane can move in 
three dimensions over the entire earth at 
high speeds. Thus, an airplane-based ballistic 
missile could become, in my view, the most 
secure missile of all. 

Q. What kinds of new systems are you 
working on to control Strategic Air Com- 
mand forces in an emergency? 

A. We think it’s very important to get an 
advanced airborne-command control system. 
It could embrace the control of all strategic 
forces as a secure system, because if we are 
ever struck with nuclear weapons, I’m sure 
all of the principal ground-control centers 
would be very-high-priority targets, and we 
could not be sure they would survive. So we 
are pressing that, and I think the need for 
it is pretty well supported. 

Q. General, what’s the reason for so much 
resistance to new weapons systems? 

A. It’s because of a lot of things. 

The broad unpopularity of Vietnam—and 
the associated tendency of many to regard all 
United States defense needs with suspicion 
by virtue of this disenchantment—is one. 

Another is cost, and the strong competition 
for increased Government appropriations for 
internal problems that have assumed large 
proportions. 

I think the biggest one, however, is lack 
of understanding. A great many Americans— 
to include some of the so-called silent ma- 
jority—simply do not understand that weap- 
ons modernization is a mandate for sur- 
vival of the United States as a free coun- 
try. It is unequivocally necessary if we are 
to have a sufficiency of strategic forces— 
which the President and Secretary of Defense 
have declared our paramount military re- 
quirement and responsibility. This is so 
whether we are concerned about being blown 
to bits or being coerced or blackmailed to 
bits—and it could happen either way if we 
were to fail to keep strong through moderni- 
zation and a healthy research-and-develop- 
ment base. 


ALL-OUT ATTACK: A REAL THREAT 


Q. Do you sense a growing feeling of isola- 
tionism? 

A. Yes. I think it’s mainly, again, a lack 
of understanding of what isolationism 
means, and disbelief that we really have to 
worry about an Armageddonlike attack from 
the other side. 

The first point is we do have to worry about 
it, until somehow control or limitation of 
strategic armaments can be realized. 

The second point is that there are other 
ways to lose—perhaps even more degrading 
than being bombed. 

Either way, the fundamental requisite is 
the same—and the existential thinking 
which scares me most about today’s isola- 
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tionism is the belief that we could possibly 
be left alone if we turn inward. 

Q. Have the strategic-arms-limitation talks 
in Vienna affected SAC planning? 

A. The SALT talks are a great hope, a great 
hope, but they're not going to have an in- 
stant, magical effect. You won’t hear both 
sides saying, “Yes, let’s all be good guys and 
lay down our weapons,” because that isn't 
the way it works. 

If we're going to be successful in SALT, 
we're got to have the strength to support our 
negotiating posture. If we were to permit 
the advantage in strategic forces to move 
more and more in favor of the Commu- 
nists, we could see some pretty awful things 
happen. 

We'd be hard pressed to find a proper solu- 
tion to those problems if we didn’t have the 
basic strentgh from which to reason and to 
negotiate. 

Q. What sorts of new weapons are the 
Russians building? 

A. They have a brand-new bomber, It’s a 
very modern design with variable-sweep 
wings. We don’t know how many they have 
or whether they're in production, But I think 
they will maintain a bomber force and 
modernize it. 

Q. How good are Soviet air defenses? 

A. They have a tremendous array of de- 
fenses against airplane attack. They have 
very good and extensive anti-aircraft artil- 
lery, which is radar controlled. They have 
two particularly effective surface-to-air 
[SAM] missile systems—the SA-2, which is 
the one they have used and improved in 
Vietnam, and the SA-3, which is a low-alti- 
tude system. 

They also have the SA-5, which is exten- 
sively deployed. There is a difference of opin- 
ion on what the SA-65 is. Basically, it is an 
antiaircraft system, but I think it is also has 
an anti-ballistic-missile use. 

They have the Moscow anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile defense system, and as far as we can tell, 
it’s a pretty good one. 

They have a network of fighter bases all 
over the satellite countries and throughout 
the Soviet Union. In Western Russia and 
the Warsaw Pact countries, they are as dense 
as the fighter bases were in Western Europe 
in World War II. 

They have brought out a new type of 
fighter aircraft on the average of once every 
18 months for the past 10 to 15 years. They 
have many times more of them than we do— 
more interceptors, more radar equipment, 
more antiaircraft, more SAM's. We don't have 
anything like the SAM’s, except a declining 
force of NIKE Hercules and BOMARC antiair- 
craft missiles. 

Q. General, have the problems of morale, 
racial disturbances and other troubles like 
those in other branches of the services been a 
problem in the Strategic Air Command? 

A. We've been lucky. I don't think we have 
any serious morale problems, and we are hav- 
ing considerable success in working on those 
that we do have. We have some agitation 
you might call racially motivated. We have 
occasional bomb threats. But I think the 
morale in SAC is extremely high. I am proud 
that it is. It’s a tribute to our commanders, 
our people, and their appreciation of our 
mission. 

Q. How many people are in SAC? 

A. We have 159,000 right now. 

Q. How would you describe your over-all 
state of readiness? 

A. I think it’s good. I think it’s at least as 
good as it’s ever been—although as I've said, 
we're approaching the point where we vitally 
need some modernization. 

Q. Are you working on a plan to disperse 
SAC forces more? 

A. Yes, sir. We are most enthused about 
that. We call it satellite basing. 

This is a day-to-day condition. We have 
12 satellite bases now, and we will eventually 
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have at least 20. These are bases that we can 
fly in and out of when we need to, and we 
keep aircraft and crews on the alert there. 
The beauty of this is that, basically, it pro- 
liferates the target structure for the enemy 
and it doesn’t disturb the mission of the host 
base at all. Our planes there just sit on the 
alert. They don’t fly. They don’t even taxi, ex- 
cept when we replace them—unless, of course, 
they are actually launched by proper au- 
thority. 

Altogether these active satellites accom- 
modate about 40 alert aircraft. Furthermore, 
we have facilities for additional alert aircraft 
at bases well inside the United States. The 
main reason for this is to keep these planes 
as far away as possible from the enemy’s mis- 
sile-carrying submarines. 

Q. Are SAC’s overseas bases contracting 
or expanding? 

A. They are contracting. We now have two 
bases—Goose Air Base, Labrador, and Ander- 
sen Air Force Base, Guam—and we also op- 
erate out of four other bases in Okinawa, 
Thailand, Spain, and England. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD APPEARS ON 
“ISSUES AND ANSWERS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the “Issues and 
Answers” program of January 23, 1972, 
be incorporated at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the program was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS 


Guest: Senator Mike Mansfield, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader. 

Interviewed by: Bob Clark, ABC News Capi- 
tol Hill Correspondent, and Ted Koppel, ABC 
News State Department Correspondent. 


Mr. Koppre.. Senator, even as the United 
States is pulling out of Vietnam, things are 
going badly in Laos and Cambodia. Is there 
anything that could or should be done by 
the United States at this point? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I think they were 
both mistakes. I think what we ought to do 
is have a peace conference which would in- 
clude the appropriate representatives from 
Cambodia and Laos, and sort of lengthen the 
table or extend it so we can bring about a 
decision if possible on the entire Indochina 
question. 

Mr, Kopret. Where would that take place, 
you just invite delegates from Laos and Cam- 
bodia to go to Paris? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Delegates should be 
selected, the meeting I think has probably 
outlive its usefulness in Paris and very likely 
should be removed someplace closer to the 
scene of activity, perhaps at Rangoon, in 
Burma. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, for the next month the 
spotlight is going to be on Peking and the 
President's visit to Peking. Do you think the 
proposal you have just made should be 
formally taken to Peking by the President? 

Senator Mansrretp. No, the President has 
his responsibilities. These are just sugges- 
tions on my part. If they have any merit, I 
would hope the President would give them 
consideration and act accordingly. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you think the People’s 
Republic of China should be involved in an 
expanded peace conference that would in- 
clude Laos and Cambodia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Only if we return to the 
Geneva Accords which seem to be a thing of 
the past. 

Mr. Kopren. Senator, one thing concerns 
me about this expanded notion and that is 
the peace talks in Paris have already been 
paralyzed into inactivity over the past couple 
of years. Don’t you think that by bringing 
in four more—I mean it would amount to at 
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least four delegations—you are just going 
to make it so cumbersome nothing could 
possibly come out of it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not if you pick the 
Tight people and create the right format. All 
they are talking about now is Vietnam, but 
what about Cambodia, what about Laos 
where the war is being lost and lost badly. 
These are two countries, I think, which the 
North Vietnamese and the Cambodians in 
Cambodia and the Pathet Laos and North 
Vietnamese in Laos could take over almost 
for the taking. 

Mr. KoPPEL. Do you think the United States 
has any moral responsibility toward these 
two countries, toward Laos and Cambodia? 

Senator MaNsFIELD. Only in the case of re- 
habilitation after the war is concluded be- 
cause we have helped to despoil their cul- 
ture, we have defoliated the countries con- 
cerned, we have created a refugee class. We 
have disrupted their society and I think we 
have a moral obligation after the war is over 
to bring about the rehabilitation of that 
entire area. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, the Congress this past 
year voted a ceiling on American aid to both 
Laos and Cambodia, about $350 million in 
each case, with big loopholes that did not 
include the cost of American air support, or 
the troops of South Vietnam, and it has been 
rather ineffective for that reason. 

Do you think this new session of Congress 
should reimpose a lower ceiling or take some 
other affirmative action to keep the war from 
spreading more widely in Laos and Cambodia? 

Senator MANSIELD. Yes, I do. I wish the 
Congress would reimpose a lower ceiling. As 
far as I am concerned, I don’t intend to vote 
for funds for Laos or Cambodia. 

Mr. CLARK. Would you personally get in- 
volved in proposing and supporting a lower 
ceiling of aid to Laos and Cambodia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do not anticipate do- 
ing so at the moment because, as I said, I 
intend to vote against funds for both. 

Mr. Koprei. Now, Senator, you have pro- 
posed several times over the past several years 
a six months U.S. troop withdrawal from 
Vietnam in return for the return of American 
prisoners of war. Is that kind of resolution 
still necessary now when the President is 
obviously phasing out American troops? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, I think it is be- 
cause the President, while he is obviously 
phasing out the American troop strength in 
Vietnam, has indicated, if I have interpreted 
his remarks correctly when he announced the 
last draw-down, that it was his intention to 
keep & residual force there. But what is hap- 
pening is as we are withdrawing, we are get- 
ting no quid pro quo. What I want to see is 
the prisoners of war and the recoverable miss- 
ing in action taken into consideration and re- 
leased at the same time, if such a proposal is 
possible and such a proposal has not yet been 
made in Paris, 

Mr. KoPPEL. Why do you think it would be 
easier now to get your kind of resolution 
passed in Congress? It would seem to me that 
it would become harder as more and more 
troops come back. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, no. The Senate has 
expressed itself, I believe, on three occasions, 
and it appears to me that the feeling in this 
respect is increasing in both houses of the 
Congress. Furthermore, it would be in ac- 
cord with what the President himself has 
stated, that he wanted the POWs released be- 
fore the final withdrawals were made. We 
had better continue to make attempts in that 
direction. We aren't doing so at the moment. 

Mr. CLARK. The President, in his State of 
of the Union Address this past week said he 
will ask for an increase in the defense budg- 
et. The word from the Pentagon is that that 
requested increase will be between $4 and $5 
billion. Will this Congress vote that much 
more money for defense? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I hope not. I think it is 
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entirely too much. I think we spend too 
much on defense because we waste too much 
on defense. We are involved in the creation 
of exotic weapons and I think we can simpli- 
fy our defense systems to a considerable ex- 
tent and save a great deal of money. Money 
alone isn’t the answer, $82 billion for de- 
fense, with the problems we have at home, is 
entirely too much. We are spread too far, too 
wide, too thin throughout the world any- 
way. 

Mr. Crarx. Specifically, Senator, the Presi- 
dent said he will ask for $900 Billion more 
to expand and improve our missile-carrying 
submarine fleet. Will you support that re- 
quest? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think that has some 
merit because I think the punch in our de- 
fense system lies in the missile-carrying sub- 
marines, but I would like to see deductions 
and eradications in other areas, 

Mr. CLARK. Well, despite, Senator, your 
strong views against an escalating defense 
budget, would you agree that there is cause 
for concern about the rapid advances made 
by the Soviet Union in some areas, includ- 
ing their expanding fleet of nuclear and mis- 
sile-carrying subs? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not as much as the 
Pentagon would like to have us believe be- 
cause I think at the present time we still 
have superiority. At the least, we have a 
stand-off and it is my belief we have superi- 
ority. We ought to get away from spending 
money for F—llls, C-5As and other planes 
of those types which have cost so much and 
gone way beyond cost estimates and get back 
to simplicity in building and in reducing the 
application of funds. 

Mr. CriarK. Well, Senator, to convert all 
this into a practical prediction, would you 
say it is likely that Congress will approve a 
small increase in defense spending, will vote 
this money for an expanded submarine fleet, 
an increase of perhaps a billion or two dol- 
lars but will not give the President all he 
has asked? 

Senator MansFietp. No, he will not get all 
that he has asked. One thing the public 
hasn't been aware of is that John Stennis 
and his Armed Services Committee have 
been doing a tremendously effective job 
over the past two or three years in reducing 
the budget requests, I think somewhere be- 
tween one and two Dillion dollars over the 
past two years and about two billion dollars 
three years ago. 

Mr. CLARK. Would you think it is likely 
that Congress will vote some increase in the 
defense budget? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised, but my vote will not go in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Kopret, Well, Senator, one thing con- 
cerns me about that. For all these years we 
have been in Vietnam, we have been hearing 
talks about the peace dividends that will 
accrue once the war is over. All this money 
that was to be made available for domestic 
programs. What has happened to that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, the Administra- 
tion tells us that it goes for additional weap- 
ons—exotic weapons, I would assume—that 
it goes to pay the pay raises which the Con- 
gress has voted three times in the last year, 
or year and a half. That eats up the difference 
plus, of course, the inflation, which has been 
plaguing us over the past several years, going 
back into the previous Democratic adminis- 
tration, All those are factors to be considered. 

But you know I think we ought to really 
look at the facts about the war in Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. This is the longest war 
in the history of this Republic. In casualties 
it is second to the Second World War and in 
cost it is second to the Second World War. 

Mr. CLARK, Senator, there is considerable 
evidence that the Soviet Union wants to 
establish a strong Naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean. There is also some evidence 
that the United States is responding. 
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Are we in danger, do you think, of building 
up @ new area of confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviets in that part 
of the world? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. We are build- 
ing a communications station at Diego Garcia 
in the middle of the ocean and I noted with 
surprise that we have taken over the lease 
which the British had on Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf. It appears to me we are fol- 
lowing the same old policy. 

As the British vacate, we step in. We 
haven't got the resources and we shouldn't 
have that responsibility. 

> s 


Mr. KoPPEL. Senator Mansfield, I'd like to 
get back to your proposal for expanded peace 
talks. Realistically, how would this begin? 
How would you go about expanding the peace 
talks in Southeast Asia? 

Senator MAansFIELD. Well, I think we ought 
to bring in Laos and Cambodia and we ought 
to have the appropriate representative from 
those states. After all, you can’t settle the 
Vietnamese War on its own without taking 
into consideration Cambodia and Laos. 

Mr. Korrre.. What I am wondering is, whom 
do you consider to be the representative of, 
let’s say, Cambodia? 

Senator MansFietp. I would say that Siha- 
nouk ought to be given consideration as far as 
Laos is concerned that it would be that king, 
Savang Vathana. 

Mr. Koppet. He is sitting up in Luang Pra- 
bang and has taken no active role thus far in 
any of this? 

Senator MaNnsrretp. That is right. He has 
the religious and patriotic loyalty of all fac- 
tions, I think he is the only man who can step 
in and do something in that pitiful war-rid- 
den country. It is about time for somebody to 
step forth and take the responsibility which 
Souvanna Phouma and the others cannot 
seem to effectuate at the present time. 

Mr. Koprset. Wouldn't you, for example, 
from Cambodia have anyone who could repre- 
sent what could be called in quotes, “The 
allied cause?” 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I think Sihanouk 
represents the people of Cambodia, always 
has and still does. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, the President noted 
in his State of the Union Message this week 
there are some ninety of his legislative rec- 
ommendations, including some major pro- 
grams, still awaiting action in Congress. 
What do you see as the “must” items in this 
new session of Congress; the areas where 
you can assure the President that there will 
be action on his programs? 

Senator MANSFIELD. The Welfare bill, Rev- 
enue Reform, Higher Education, all the ap- 
propriation bills. There are some others 
which he hasn't recommended such as the 
voter registration. That is about all I can 
think of at the moment, but there are others 
as well. 

Mr. CiLarK. But you are saying there will 
be action on welfare reform; there will be a 
revenue-sharing bill produced by this Con- 
gress? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. Another one is 
government reorganization, which I am for, 
but I think the President has bit off too 
large a chunk to expect us to do anything 
in that area this year. He ought to cut that 
down to make a start in one area so we can 
go ahead and handle it as we go along. All 
these bureaus and departments which he 
wants to either eradicate or consolidate with 
others have their vested interests, people who 
are interested in them, in commerce and 
agriculture and what-not. They will make 
it dificult—they will make it impossible to 
achieve the overall types of reorganization 
which the President wants, which I advocate, 
during a session of the Congress, or during 
& Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. The President, in his State of 
the Union address this year sounded a new 
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theme on revenue-sharing, where he talked 
about urgent action necessary to ease the 
burden of the property tax, that the tax- 
payers were in near revolt in some areas of 
the country, and to help channel more 
money into schools. 

His expected solution to this, White House 
sources said that the President will probably 
propose a so-called value-added tax and you 
and other Democrats and almost all the pres- 
idential contenders promptly opposed the 
value-added tax. 

Senator MANSFIELD, It is a sales tax and 
with all sales taxes it is the poor people who 
pay the most and who keep the kitty full. 

Mr. CLARK. With this strong Democratic 
opposition, would you say that a value-added 
tax is dead before it is even proposed by the 
President? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't think it is go- 
ing to get very far, no. 

Mr. CLARK. Will there be a Democratic 
alternative to value-added tax? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I don’t know, but 
I, for example, would have no objection to 
increasing gasoline, liquor and tobacco 
taxes, 

Mr. Kopren. Well, Senator, this seems to 
be one of the problems. You have a gaggle of 
Democratic candidates for President, each 
of them with his own pet plans. Is there 
anything that could be construed as a Demo- 
cratic counter-proposal to everything that 
the President is talking about? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not now. Maybe later 
in the year. 

Mr. Kopret. How is that ever going to 
come about? Do you mean after people 
have—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. In the Policy Commit- 
tee and an appropriate Democratic caucus— 
not the next one—we will see what we can 
come up with, 

Mr, CLARK. Well, Senator, if you don’t come 
up with constructive alternatives—and I 
think most impartial observers of Congress 
would say that the Democrats did not do 
a very good job in this area this past year— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, we didn’t do too 
bad a job. 

Mr, CLARK. I am talking about coming up 
with constructive Democratic alternatives 
and financial proposals. 

Senator MANSFIELD. We did, we came up 
with some constructive proposals, I think by 
and large we did a respectable job in the first 
session and we will do as well in the second, 
if not better. 

Mr. CLARK. If you don't do more this year 
aren’t you going to invite the President to 
run against a do-nothing 92nd Congress just 
as Harry Truman ran against a do-nothing 
Republican Congress— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, he had better 
study that picture very carefully because his 
people on the Finance Committee are the 
ones who are the main roadblocks to bringing 
out a welfare program which he advocated 
and about which, incidentally, I have some 
questions too. 

Mr, KoPPEL. A number of leading Demo- 
crats have already criticized the President’s 
State of the Union Address in rather parti- 
san terms. Do you think that already lays 
to rest the rhetorical question that Presi- 
dent Nixon raised about whether or not it 
is possible in a political year like this, to 
handle things in nonpartisan terms— 

Senator MANSFIELD. It isn't possible, but I 
hope that we can reduce it to a minimum. 
The address was temperate—it didn’t say 
much, it made practically nothing in the 
way of recommendations but held out prom- 
ises which might be said to include the value 
added tax and a few other matters. Unfor- 
tunately, we have so many candidates run- 
ning from the Senate that politics is bound 
to become involved. I would hope that as far 
as the Senate is concerned, that there would 
be no politicking, or at least a minimum of 
politics—this applies to Republicans as well 
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as the Democrats—and that the politicking 
would be done outside the Senate chamber, 
not in it. 

Mr. Koppet. Is it going to make your job 
much more difficult during this coming year? 
Senator MANSFIELD. It is tough anyway. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, isn’t one of your prob- 
lems going to be, with all of the Democrats 
running for President, they each have their 
own platforms that are evolving in the cam- 
paign and we have a Muskie anti-pollution 
plan and a Kennedy health plan and a Mc- 
Govern plan to cut the defense budget and 
a Wilbur Mills revenue sharing plan. Now 
how are you going to blend all of these to- 
gether into something voters can recognize 
as a Democratic plan? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I am not looking 
that far ahead because all these proposals 
have to get out of committees and once they 
get out of committees then we will get down 
to the nub of your question. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it really a matter of looking 
that far ahead? We are right on the verge 
of these Democratic primaries now. The polit- 
ical season is already under way. Where does 
this Democratic platform of constructive 
alternatives come from? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That has been hap- 
pening all along since this Administration 
has been in power and we have offered pro- 
posals which we thought would be helpful 
to the Administration. Unfortunately, it 
seems that down there they go into adversary 
proceedings and think what we are trying to 
do is undermine them when in fact we are 
trying to help them. 

But I wouldn’t worry too much about that 
platform yet. We will work out that particu- 
lar procedure in time. Just as the Republi- 
cans will, because their platform isn't steady 
by any means at this moment. 

Mr. KoPPEL. Senator Mansfield, approxi- 
mately a year ago on this program you said 
that Senator Muskie was by far the strong- 
est Presidential contender in the Democratic 
Party. Has anything happened during the 
past year to make you change your mind? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, except that more 
candidates have come in. I think the fleld is 
filled by now. Some of those candidates will 
drop out. The others will bunch together and 
I think that it will develop into a horse race 
and that the lead which Senator Muskie has, 
while it might be maintained—and it is 
considerable at the moment—might be bitten 
into depending on events as they develop. 

Mr. Koppert. There is a new Gallop Poll, as 
you may know, that just came out taken 
among Democratic voters, showing for the 
first time Senator Muskie leading the field. 
He is now ahead of Senator Kennedy. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. Korren. You don’t think he has got it 
wrapped up yet, though? 

Senator MANSFIELD, No, I don’t think so be- 
cause there will be lots of questions asked 
in the meantime, some of them will be tough 
and it will be up to the delegates, the people 
in the states concerned, to make up their 
minds. But at the moment, Senator Muskle 
is considerably ahead. 

Mr. Crarx. Senator, are there any of the 
Democratic contenders for President which 
you could not support? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, wait until the 
Convention decides. 

Mr. Koppen. We will ask you about one of 
them, now. Would you support George Wal- 
lace if by some chance he was the nominee? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I wouldn't support 
Governor Wallace. I think Wallace is, in ef- 
fect, running under the Democrat banner for 
purposes of his own but if he doesn’t get it 
then I imagine he will go back to his Ameri- 
can Party or the other parties which got to- 
gether last time to nominate him. He is 4 
man you can’t ignore because he pulled 
about 13 million votes three years ago. 

Mr. Koppen. Senator Mansfield, the most 
emotional issue the Democrats are facing as 
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they campaign around the country now is 
school bussing. Do you think that the Con- 
gress will take any action to block or delay 
court-ordered school bussing? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That I can't say. Ef- 
forts will be made, amendments offered to 
either the pending legislation, the Equal 
Opportunities Act, or the Higher Education 
Bill, which will come before us when the 
EEOC is disposed of. What will happen at 
that time remains to be seen. 

Mr. KOPPEL., As it stands right now, which 
party do you see benefitting the most or is 
it such an explosive issue that neither party 
is likely —— 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t think it will 
benefit either party because it isn’t just a 
Southern issue, it is a national issue and I 
think that what Senator Ribicoff, along with 
Senator Stennis tried to do last year, recog- 
nized that fact on a de jure and de facto 
basis. 

Mr. CLark. Well Senator, how do you as 
Majority Leader of the Senate, feel personally 
about the antibussing amendment that the 
House tacked last year onto the Higher Edu- 
cation Bill—and these would include amend- 
ments forbidding the use of federal funds for 
bussing to achieve racial balance and an 
amendment postponing Federal Court or- 
ders for bussing until all appeals have been 
exhausted? 

Senator Mansrienp. Well, I don’t know 
what the Senate will do in that respect. I 
didn't get the first part of your question. 

Mr. CLark. How do you as Majority Leader 
of the Senate personally feel about these 
amendments? 

Senator MANsFIELD. I don’t think they 
should be on there because I think they are 
part of the law of the land. They are based 
on the ’54 Brown vs. Board of Education de- 
cision and it isn’t a matter of whether you 
like it or not, it isn’t a matter as much of 
racial balance as it is a matter of quality 
education. 

Mr. Crark. Well, Senator, do you agree or 
disagree with President Nixon in his opposi- 
tion to bussing solely to achieve racial bal- 
ance in schools? And there is the crux of the 
problem. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't think anybody 
believes that the purpose is just to achieve 
racial balance but it is to achieve equality in 
education, quality education. As far as our 
citizens are concerned, may I say that bus- 
sing is not a new factor. It has been in effect 
in this country since the turn—well, since 
the beginning of the automobile, really, and 
this is a step on the way to quality educa- 
tion, equally applicable to all races. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, Senator, it has been eight- 
een years now since that 1954 Supreme 
Court school desegregation decision that you 
mentioned, and still in the great ghettos of 
the north there are hundreds and hundreds 
of schools that are all black. Would you go 
into a massive bussing—and I know some 
people regard that as a trigger word, but 
would you go into a massive bussing program 
to achieve school integration in the north? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't think massive 
busing is necessary. Equality of education; 
quality education, is why I voted for the 
Ribicoff-Stennis Amendment, which would 
apply the same standards to all the states, 
the north and the south east and west—and, 
after all, education is a state responsibility 
and a state function. 

Mr. Koppev, Well, how do you get quality 
education, Senator? 

Senator MANSFELD. By busing if need be, 
or by the local school boards themselves 
raising up the standards and the school 
boards themselves can bring about bussing 
if they desire to do so. That was allowed 
under the '54 decision. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, Senator, one 
Democratic presidential candidates, Senator 
Jackson, interprets this move to quality 
education as meaning that he would—in 
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essence, you would bus black children into 
white schools but not white children into 
black schools if they were inferior. Is that 
what you are talking about, one-way bus- 
sing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, not one-way bus- 
sing, because I think busing, if it is going 
to be applicable, has to work both ways, 
but then you get back to the nub of the 
question and that is quality education. That 
is the thing which should be done. If you 
do that you won't have any bussing. Bussing 
is a passing phase. 

Mr. Kopren. Realistically, Senator, can you 
think of any circumstances under which the 
black school would be better than the local 
white school a few miles away? 

Senator Mansrrexp, No, except through an 
intermingling of the pupils of all races. Don’t 
talk of black schools only because remem- 
ber the Chinese situation in San Francisco, 
think of the chicanos, the Puerto Ricans 
and the others as well. 

Mr. Koppert. While you are on the west 
coast, the President has asked Congress for 
immediate legislation to end the west coast 
dock strike, legislation that would provide 
for compulsory arbitration. You have al- 
ways been considered a friend of labor. Could 
you support such a move? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t know. The Pres- 
ident sent his proposal up. We will see what 
comes out of the Committee on Labor, I am 
ordinarily opposed to enforced arbitration. 
Something has to be done, so I will endeavor 
to keep an open mind and if the committee 
reports out a bill it will be given expeditious 
consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. The President says he wants 
action this week because of what he re- 
gards——. 

Senator MANSFIELD. But the committee 
says they won't start holding hearings until 
the middle of next week and we can’t act 
until they report out something. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, we wanted to ask you 
one quick final question. The Congressional 
Quarterly recently ran its tabulation of the 
support given the President in 1971. On 82 
votes last year you supported him only 28 per 
cent of the time and opposed him on 55 per 
cent of the votes. Do you think you can 
better that record in 1972? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I never heard those 
-figures. I am delighted to have them but, as 
always, I will exercise my own independent 
judgment and do the best I can as a Sen- 
ator for the State of Montana, for the people 
of that state and this nation. 

Mr. Ciarx, Senator, as always, it has been 
a pleasure having you with us. Thank you 
for being our guest on Issues and Answers. 

Senator MaNsFieLp, Thank you. 


THE PACKARD GIFT TO COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in these 
days of financial crisis for many of our 
institutions of higher education, it is 
comforting and heartwarming to read of 
an unusual large private gift to one of 
our colleges. Mr. David Packard, former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, and Mrs. 
Packard have made a remarkable gift 
of approximately $7.5 million to Col- 
orado College, an outstanding private 
institution in Colorado Springs. The gift 
is part of the distribution of capital gains 
on Mr. Packard’s holding of Hewlett- 
Packard Co. stock which he placed in 
trust for the period of his Government 
service. The trustees of Colorado College 
correctly called it “an immeasurable act 
of generosity which not only helps to 
assure the future of Colorado College, but 
expresses an extraordinary confidence in 
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the liberal arts college as a vital part 
of higher education.” 

Mr. President, so that the Members 
of the Congress can have the benefit 
of reading all of the details of this re- 
markable gift, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the Colorado College announce- 
ment of it printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PACKARD GIFT TO COLORADO COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo.—A gift to Colo- 
rado College of approximately $7.5 million 
from David Packard, former deputy secre- 
tary of defense, and Mrs. Packard was an- 
nounced here today by President Lloyd E. 
Worner, The gift is the largest single grant in 
the 98-year history of the independent liberal 
arts college. 

A native of Pueblo, Colorado, Mr. Packard 
was a trustee of the college before he joined 
the Department of Defense in 1969. His 
parents were alumni. 

The gift is part of the distribution of some 
$18.8 million in capital gains on Mr, Pack- 
ard's holdings of Hewlett-Packard Company 
stock which he placed in trust for the period 
of his government service. Other gifts an- 
nounced from the fund to date include $2.2 
million to Wolf Trap Farm Park for the Per- 
forming Arts near Washington, D.C., and 
$2.6 million to Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 

The grant to Colorado College will con- 
sist of 156,000 shares of Hewlett-Packard 
common stock which was valued at approxi- 
mately $6.8 million at the termination of the 
trust. It has since risen in value, and at the 
close of the market on Wednesday, January 
19, was worth $7.6 million. 

The announcement followed a special 
meeting of the Colorado College board of 
trustees at which the board formally ac- 
cepted the gift and adopted a resolution cit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Packard for “an immeasur- 
able act of generosity which not only helps to 
assure the future of Colorado College but ex- 
presses an extraordinary confidence in the 
liberal arts college as a vital part of higher 
education.” 

Between $1 million and $1.5 million of the 
grant will provide new music and art facili- 
ties on the campus, and approximately $6 
million will go into endowment for scholar- 
ships and for faculty and library support. 
The Trustees accepted the gift as a “Cen- 
tennial Challenge” to be matched by $7 
million in additional endowment funds to be 
raised by the College's centennial year. 1974. 

Endowment is the term used to describe in- 
vestments which earn income annually to 
support a college’s educational programs. 

Russell T. Tutt of Colorado Springs, chair- 
man of the college board of trustees, said the 
Packard gift “could not have been designated 
for more important needs.” He explained that 
music and art facilities have had high 
priority in the college’s building program 
and that a substantial increase in endow- 
ment has been a key objective in the college’s 
long-term funding plans. 

Current market value of the college en- 
dowment fund is approximately 14 million. 
Successful completion of the challenge 
matching fund program will mean a virtual 
doubling of the fund by the centennial. 

“The trustees speak for the entire Colorado 
College constituency—students, faculty, staff, 
alumni, parents, and other friends—in ex- 
pressing to Mr. and Mrs. Packard our most 
heartfelt gratitude,” Mr. Tutt said. 

President Worner characterized the gift as 
“the kind of support which encourages us in 
the liberal arts colleges to take new reassur- 
ance that our distinctive kind of education 
is in a position to flourish as never before.” 

He said the added endowment would pro- 
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vide a firmer base for the college’s continu- 
ing programs to obtain funds for special proj- 
ects and to supplement the Colorado Col- 
lege Annual Fund in helping to make up the 
difference between what is charged in tul- 
tion and what it actually costs the college 
to educate its students. He said detailed 
planning will start promptly for the music 
and arts facilities and that the college will 
immediately begin efforts to raise the match- 
ing funds. 

Mr. Packard's late parents, Sperry S. and 
Ella Graber Packard, were graduated from 
Colorado College in 1902. His father served 
as a trustee of the college from 1920-24. 

Mr. Packard was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science at the Colorado 
College commencement in 1964 and joined 
the board of trustees in 1966. Before enter- 
ing government service he was chairman of 
Hewlett-Packard Company, a leading manu- 
facturer of electronic equipment, which has 
a major plant in Colorado Springs. He re- 
signed the defense position last month. 

Colorado College is an undergraduate in- 
stitution with a coeducational enrollment of 
1750 students. In a period when a number of 
colleges have experienced enrollment de- 
clines, Colorado College has seen admission 
applications rise sharply, with some 4000 ap- 
plying for 500 places in last fall’s class. Much 
of the college’s recent notice has come from 
an innovative educational program which en- 
rolls a student in one course at a time instead 
of the usual four or five. 


PEACE CORPS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Peace 
Corps is in crisis. 

The crisis is not because host govern- 
ments are displeased with the volunteers 
or their work; the Peace Corps has re- 
ceived a renewed interest and an increase 
in the number of requests for Volunteers 
from the host countries. 

The crisis is not because Americans 
are no longer interested in volunteer jobs; 
the Peace Corps has experienced a dra- 
matic increase in the number of applica- 
tions for the second year in a row. 

The crisis comes because Congress is 
making the Peace Corps what Carl 
Rowan has called, an innocent and un- 
timely victim of the foreign aid mess. 

The Peace Corps is an immensely popu- 
lar program with the American people. 
I believe it is equally popular with an 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of Congress. The controversy over the 
total issue of foreign assistance has al- 
lowed the Peace Corps to slide out of 
focus. Lack of positive action by its sup- 
porters has allowed a small minority of 
critics to put the Peace Corps in its pres- 
ent budget crisis and push it to the brink 
of destroying its credibility and effective- 
ness to work with and be accepted by 
people around the world. 

Because the Peace Corps was author- 
ized to spend at the rate of $82 million 
in the first quarter and at the rate of 
$77.2 million in the second quarter, the 
$72 million passed in the continuing reso- 
lution for the third quarter and a similar 
budget for the remainder of the fiscal 
year leaves the Peace Corps with what is, 
in effect, a 37-percent budget cut for the 
rest of the fiscal year. Peace Corps 
unique people-to-people operations will 
not allow them to slash large grants or 
delay the purchase of material. Staff in 
Washington and overseas has been seri- 
ously reduced as Peace Corps reaction 
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to previous budget cuts. Fear of a low 
budget appropriations by Congress has 
put an indefinite freeze on inviting new 
volunteers to training. 

In order to operate within the $72 mil- 
lion budget, Peace Corps officials have 
outlined contingency plans which call for 
the withdrawal of some 4,000 volunteers, 
or nearly half of the total volunteer force 
overseas. To accomplish this recall, the 
Peace Corps will have to cancel agree- 
ments for all the volunteers in some 15 
countries and a large percentage of the 
volunteers in several other countries. 

The agreement between the Peace 
Corps and the government of the host 
countries is a commitment on the part 
of the U.S. Government and the Ameri- 
can people. It is as important to honor 
this commitment as any other commit- 
ment we make around the world. While 
we continue the war in Vietnam in the 
face of unprecedented dissent from the 
people and their leaders, we are about to 
end our Peace Corps commitments with 
many countries without a peep. 

This is wrong. 

The priorities of the American people 
and their Government are all out of 
kilter. I am struck by the fact that in 
the past 10 years we have sent fewer than 
45,000 volunteers overseas to work in 
peaceful development with other peoples, 
while during approximately the same 
time we have sent more than 45,000 
Americans to their death in Vietnam. We 
are now asked to tax ourselves to the 
tune of nearly $80 billion to increase our 
capabilities for war, If we reduced the 
military budget to $60 billion, as I believe 
we should, the savings we would realize 
in 1 year will operate the Peace Corps, 
at its present level, for more than 200 
years. 

Mr. President, I enthusiastically sup- 
port the Appropriations Committee’s re- 
port to grant the full $77.2 million au- 
thorized for the Peace Corps. 

But my support is not enough. The 
fight for the survival of Peace Corps pro- 
grams must come from the Members of 
Congress. 

I have today sent letters to each Sen- 
ator asking that they take positive action 
to support the Peace Corps in the im- 
pending budget appropriations. 

Additionally, I have written President 
Nixon, urging him to take immediate and 
dramatic steps in support of the Peace 
Corps appropriations at the authorized 
$77.2 million. 

Mr. President, I believe that any reduc- 
tion of Peace Corps volunteer strength 
overseas will be a tragic error on the part 
of the United States. At a time when the 
gulf between the rich nations and the 
poor nations is the widest in history, we 
cannot reduce our technical assistance 
to their programs which they consider 
essential to their development. At a time 
when we have brought criticism and mis- 
trust from so many peoples of the world 
as a result of our military, economic, and 
diplomatic posture in the world, we can- 
not reduce one of the few people-to-peo- 
ple programs designed to promote under- 
standing at the grassroots level. 

Former President Frei of Chile once 
said to me: 
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You Americans invented public relations, 
but you are now the world’s worst practition- 
ers of it. 


A dramatic reduction of the Peace 
Corps activities around the world will be 
one of the more serious blunders in re- 
cent years. 


THE USE OF WATER IN ARIZONA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
always astounds me to discover how little 
some people who write for newspapers in 
the East know about problems that beset 
our States in the West. But some kind of 
a record must have been established on 
January 17, when the New York Times 
published an article accusing the people 
of Arizona of being sloppy and wasteful 
in their use of water. 

Mr. President, you have to live in the 
West—and in the arid portion of the 
West in particular—to understand the 
reverence with which most people in the 
State of Arizona regard their most lim- 
ited, most needed, and most precious 
natural resource. Our cities in Arizona 
meter the water delivered to every cus- 
tomer. Our city water systems are among 
the most efficient in the Nation. Our use 
of water in agriculture methods is the 
most advanced anywhere in the world. To 
give you an example, the irrigation water 
used in Arizona is carried in many in- 
stances from pumps to field in concrete- 
lined ditches to reduce seepage. 

Mr. President, we do not need the New 
York Times to tell us how to handle 
water. I dare say New York City could 
take some useful lessons from the State 
of Arizona in this respect. 

In all events, Gov. Jack Williams of 
Arizona, has put the record straight in 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, dated January 26. I ask that the 
Governor’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
JANUARY 26, 1972. 
The EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
New York. 

Dear Sm: It must indeed be very difi- 
cult for people living on the eastern sea- 
board to comprehend the water problems 
of Arizona, and an article which appeared 
in your newspaper on January 17 contributes 
very little if anything at all to a better un- 
derstanding. 

For nearly a century now Arizona and the 
Southwest at large have been receiving the 
ambitious, the courageous and the visionary 
immigrants from the eastern half of the 
United States who search for a better life. 
We are proud of what they have done here 
to make our arid land a good and produc- 
tive part of our Nation. 

Why, now that we have become an im- 
portant part of America’s economic and so- 
cial structure by developing our natural re- 
sources, are we accused of being sloppy and 
wasteful in the use of the water which is 
the most precious of our resources because 
it is the most limited? 

Our cities in Arizona meter the water de- 
livered to every customer. Our city municipal 
water delivery systems are among the most 
eficient in the nation. Our agricultural 
methods are most advanced; for example, 
irrigation water is carried more and more 
from pumps to fields in concrete lined ditches 
to reduce seepage. 
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Yes the greater part of our total water 
supply is used for farm irrigation, I must 
point out we have only about one million 
acres of irrigated land in all of Arizona. 
That's only about one and one-quarter per- 
cent of our total land area; it is the more 
important to us because it is so little. And, 
yes, it does take a lot of water per acre be- 
cause our warm climate permits year-round 
crop production. 

Fruits and vegetables produce a larger in- 
come than any other kind of crop grown on 
our irrigated farms. We grow a lot of feed 
grains and forage, of course to feed and fat- 
ten the cattle grown on our ranches. And 
Alfalfa renews soil fertility for other crops 
as any good farmer knows. 

Arizona does use large amounts of 
groundwater drawn from largely irreplace- 
able reserves. In the Salt River Valley where 
Phoenix is situated, groundwater accounts 
for about half the total supply, and it is 
used in addition to stored surface water to 
support a population of nearly one million 
people and to irrigate less than 500,000 acres 
of farm land. That 500,000 acres of irrigated 
farms form the green belts that contribute 
to the quality of our oasis type of environ- 
ment. 

We have known for many years that it is 
not good to draw as heavily as we must upon 
groundwater reserves. That is why we need 
the Central Arizona Project to bring a sup- 
plemental supply of Colorado River water 
into Central Arizona. It will be used to re- 
duce the amount of groundwater pumped. 
By law, none of the water delivered by the 
Project can be used to irrigate new farm 
land except on Indian reservations. If land 
speculators are buying desert land along the 
Central Arizona Project aqueduct route 
hoping to make a fortune from use of Proj- 
ect water, they are doomed to failure. 

Of course, there are a few shortsighted 
people in Arizona who have doubts about 
the value of bringing in more water. The 
fact that the writer of your article failed to 
find any prominent men who were willing 
to be quoted in opposition only confirms 
that they are very much in the minority. 

As for the position of the Sierra Club, I 
call your attention to the fact that its chief 
spokesmen who appeared before congres- 
sional committees before our Project was 
authorized admitted many times that Ari- 
zona needs the water which the Project 
will deliver. It was these same Sierra Club 
spokesmen who, in opposing the construc- 
tion of hydroelectric dams on the Colorado 
River. suggested that power for the Central 
Arizona Project be generated by thermal 
plants as a substitute for dams. Arizona ac- 
cepted that compromise, but now that a 
thermal plant is under construction the 
Sierra Club is opposing it too. 

If all efforts to satisfy the water and pow- 
er needs of Americans, whether they live in 
Arizona or New York, are to be blocked by 
economic environmental and social theo- 
rists, then there is little room for optimism 
about the Nation’s future. 

We can make a beginning now in the right 
direction by at least trying to understand 
the problems of each of our states, rather 
than promoting misunderstanding through 
publication of less than the whole truth. 

Sincerely, 
JACK WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Arizona. 


SOVIET HARASSMENT OF RHODE 
ISLAND LOBSTER FISHERMEN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, during the 
day yesterday I received a series of re- 
ports from Rhode Island lobster fisher- 
men, home ported at Galilee, that for the 
past several weeks they have been the 
victims of harassment by vessels of the 
large Soviet fishing fleet. 
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A member of my staff traveled to Gali- 
lee and interviewed the boatowners and 
captains at length. They gave him very 
disturbing accounts of extensive losses 
to their gear—their lobster pots, their 
lines, and their buoys—caused by harass- 
ment by Soviet vessels. 

A spokesman for the boatowners and 
captains told my staff member that the 
losses of gear totaled $16,000 during 
January. 

In addition, they claim that the Rus- 
sian harassment has also caused a sharp 
drop in the lobster catch by Rhode Island 
lobster fishermen. The loss in dollars be- 
tween December and January was esti- 
mated at $175,000. 

Mr, President, I find these allegations 
shocking. 

Last fall there were similar allegations 
by New England lobstermen, most of 
them from Massachusetts, that the So- 
viets were steaming across their fixed 
lines, severing the lines from the pots. 

At that time an enterprising television 
station from Rhode Island sent a film 
crew out with one of the American ves- 
sels and they filmed the Soviets in the 
act of such high-sea vandalism. 

After those incidents last fall there 
were discussions between American fish- 
ermen and officials of the large Soviet 
fishing fleet. These discussions were aid- 
ed by the good offices of the Department 
of State and the Coast Guard. From all 
reports these discussions were amicable 
and they led those of us concerned about 
this problem to have some hope that the 
Soviets were prepared to respect the 
rights of the fixed-gear lobstermen. 

Mr. President, it appears that this has 
not been the case. I find the latest Soviet 
acts of vandalism, as reported to me, to 
be deplorable acts. An end must be put 
to them so that our fishermen, who de- 
pend on these waters for their livelihood, 
will be able to fish in peace. 

Last Saturday one of the Rhode Island 
captains saw 19 Russian vessels in the 
fishing grounds south of Block Island. He 
radioed the Coast Guard and two Coast 
Guard vessels responded promptly. The 
Soviet vessels promptly dispersed. 

I am pleased that the Coast Guard 
responded so promptly, Mr. President, 
but I believe the situation is serious 
enough to warrant the stationing of a 
Coast Guard vessel in the area to dis- 
suade the Russians from any further 
hostile actions. I plan to make such a 
request of the Coast Guard today. 

Secondly, I call on the Department of 
State to take the most vigorous action in 
pressing the Soviet Government for 
restitution to all of the fishermen in- 
volved for their losses. Fishing is a most 
precarious business and the loss of equip- 
ment for even a short period can cause 
serious financial hardship. 

I also ask that the Department of State 
again protest this latest series of hostile 
actions to the proper Soviet authorities 
and seek firm assurances that this van- 
dalism will cease. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have con- 
tacted the Small Business Administration 
so that they will make available what- 
ever assistance they can to our fishermen 
so that they can quickly replace their 
gear and return to their livelihood. 


February 1, 1972 


THE PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
week families of American prisoners of 
war and missing-in-action in Southeast 
Asia are visiting Members of Congress to 
plead their case for making every effort 
to obtain the release of these men. 

Certainly no one in Congress—or in 
the rest of the Nation—could turn aside 
their arguments. There is nothing that 
weighs more heavily on our minds as we 
search for peace in Southeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Nixon has made it very clear that 
this is his primary consideration in ne- 
gotiating a settlement and he has made 
very generous terms to open the way to 
constructive negotiations with the Com- 
munists. 

The families of these men have suf- 
fered an ordeal which I am sure none of 
us can fully imagine—the agony of not 
knowing if a husband is dead or alive, 
the uncertainty of a loved one’s well-be- 
ing when reports filter through of mal- 
nutrition and mistreatment of prisoners, 
children not knowing if their father will 
be home for Christmas next year, but al- 
ways that small ray of hope that he is 
alive and that maybe his release is Just 
around the corner. 

To give the American people some idea 
of the courage that the POW-MIA wives 
have passed along to their children and 
to show the sensitivity of other children 
to the issue, a Colorado publisher active 
in the cause of gaining release of Ameri- 
can prisoners has compiled a sampling 
of the letters written by children of all 
ages to President Nixon, to Hanoi and to 
H. Ross Perot, a selfless contributor to 
the POW/MIA cause. 

Mr. John L. Herzog of Colorado Springs 
edited the book, entitled “Daddy Won’t 
Be Home for a Long Time,” and all royal- 
ties from the book are being donated to 
the cause of securing freedom for the 
men. As Mr. Herzog says in his introduc- 
tion: 

People of all ages were and are involved in 
the campaign—to win freedom for the men, 
But it was the innocents, the children, with 
their simplistic interpretation of interna- 
tional politics, who wrote the most poignant 
letters. These “letters to Hanoi” expressed 
their idealism toward humanity for all men, 
their hopes for lasting peace, their interpreta- 
tion of war and their insight into the role 
of a nation’s leader. 


I would like to place in the RECORD a 
few of the letters that touched me par- 
ticularly, and I commend the book to 
anyone concerned about American pris- 
oners and the truly human side of the 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ExcERPTS From Dappy Won’r BE HOME For A 
Lone Time 
To Mr. H. Ross PEROT: 

Dear Mr. Perot: I am 6. My Daddy is an 
Air Force pilot. We can’t find him. We pray 
he is a P.O.W. 

Thank you very much for trying to help 
him. T love you. 

PATTY. 


February 1, 1972 


Dear Mr. Perot: We want the men back 
alive. Dad is one of the men. There are 3 of 
us and my Mom. David does not know Dad. 
He’s my brother, he’s 4 this year and John is 
6 right now and I am Molly and I am 7 right 
now. I'll pray for you. 

MOLLY AND JOHN AND DAVID. 


LETTERS TO HANOI 


Dear MISTER PRESIDENT: Please let all the 
prisoners free. 

You wouldn't like it if you were missing 
in action. 

If you let the prisoners of war go we 
promise that we will let your men free. 

One of the prisoners of war is my father. 
He has been missing since I was five. I am 
eight now. It is not very fun without a 
father. 

Please let my father and all the rest of the 
prisoners free. 

Sincerely, 
TRACY. 


Office of the PRESDENT, 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
Hanoi, North Vietnam. 

MISTER PRESIDENT: This war, or so called, 
may not be right, but at least this goes to 
show we keep our promises. And since we 
promised help, even though it would mean 
the cruel murder of many of our men, we 
kept that promise. It looks as though some- 
thing as simple as revealing the names of 
prisoners of war and agreeing to at least keep 
your prison camps up to par. If we can, so 
can you. 

Sincerely, 
LINDA. 


DEAR MISTER PRESIDENT: We demand our 
POWs released. But if I can't demand that 
then please give them good food and medical 
care and let them get mail. They are not 


animals, they are humans. How would you 
feel if your dad was a POW. Please do it for 
us. 


Sincerely, 
DENNY, 
Third Grade, 


To the President or whom it may concern in 
North Viet Nam: 

I am writing in behalf of the Peyton Pals 
4-H Club, El Paso County, Colorado, United 
States of America, 

Our National 4-H motto this year is: WE 
CARE! This letter is to let you know that we 
4-H’ers and all Americans care about our 
prisoners of war in Indo China! 

We are concerned about their treatment, 
and conditions they live in. We think they 
should be allowed to write their families 
freely and their letters should not be cen- 
sored! 

We wish you would abide by the rules of 
the Geneva Convention. 

Sincerely, 
JERRY. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Sir, I implore you to re- 
consider your position concerning the treat- 
ment of American prisoners. I am told that 
the war will end by the year 1972. Please let 
it be over for all and release the prisoners at 
the end of the war or at least comply with 
the Geneva Convention rules on the treat- 
ment of prisoners and let their families know 
whether their sons, brothers or fathers are 
alive or dead. Is that really asking too much? 
After all your country did sign the agreement 
on the treatment of war prisoners, or is it to 
be said around the world that Hanoi is not a 
country of its word. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES. 
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NoveMsBer 13, 1970. 
LEADERS, 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
Hanoi. 

Sirs: Your country is fighting for a cause 
and so is my country. It doesn’t even matter 
who wins, so long as they don’t forget the 
cause and don’t give up the fight. I, and 
many other people, are fighting for a cause 
too. We haven’t given up the fight, and that’s 
why I'm writing this letter to you. I want 
to help the war prisoners, There’s a word in 
my country that means a lot. I don’t know if 
it means anything in your country, but the 
word is “Please”. Please help our prisoners. 
Some very important ways that they need 
help are: 

(1) fair treatment of prisoners; 

(2) medical care for the prisoners; 

(3) allowed to write to family; 

(4) send letters and cards every month; 

(5) receive mail, food packages, and medi- 
cal supply; and 

(6) have a healthy diet. 

These are only six requests of list of them. 
I can't expect to have all of these granted, 
and a compromise is all I can hope to expect. 
Any improvement would be extremely ap- 
preciated. If I didn't think this letter would 
help, I wouldn't waste this plece of paper and 
my time. There’s also another word that 
means a lot in America, The word is “Thank 
You.” Thank You for reading this. 

A concerned American Citizen, 

fighting for a worthy cause. 

(Nore.—Spelling and other errors are as 
contained in original hand-written copy of 
children’s letters.) 


NATIONALIZATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
debted to Mr. Stuart X. Stephenson, Jr. 
of Birmingham, Ala., for calling to my 
attention an article entitled “Plunging 
Toward the Monolith,” which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of January 18, 
1972, The author of the article is George 
Melloan, an editoria] page staff member 
of the Journal. 

Mr. President, the article is a timely 
commentary on the accelerating trend 
toward nationalization of our society. 
One or two questions and observations in 
the article will indicate its relevance to 
problems presently under consideration 
by the Senate. For example: 

But the imperative question that arises is 
“how far do we want this movement to go?” 
Perhaps even more to the point, “Will we 
have the power to stop it when it is in danger 
of going too far?” 

In specific terms, it would appear that we 
are rapidly heading toward nationalization 
of basic institutions that heretofore have 
largely resisted nationalization—primarily 
education and law enforcement. 

The real danger that arises from centraliza- 
tion and the breakdown of traditional plural- 
ism is that a massive, monolithic structure 
upon which millions of people are dependent 
is in many ways more vulnerable to colossal 
damage through error. 

And the track record of federal social pro- 
grams so far (such as public housing, Medic- 
aid, and the like) is not one to inspire confi- 
dence that there is higher wisdom in Wash- 
ington that will avoid mistakes, 

“Whither are we tending” as a nation. 


Mr. President, I hope that every Sena- 
tor will ponder the important issues and 
implications in the article and I request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PLUNGING TOWARD THE MONOLITH 
(By George Melloan) 


Since discussions of “nation building” usu- 
ally focus on the emerging countries of the 
world, it is easy to forget that older countries, 
and most particularly our own, are still en- 
gaged in nation building, too. 

A question of considerable importance in 
this period of rapid change is, what kind of 
nation are we building, or trying to build? 
Without some idea of broad national goals, 
it is very difficult to assign priorities and 
values to the narrower and shorter-range 
goals of government, business and the other 
institutions of our society. 

The question is not being entirely ne- 
glected, particularly by the growing coterie of 
intellectuals who style themselves as “futur- 
ists,” students of what the future has in 
store. And there would appear to be a certain 
consensus developing, with substantial sup- 
port from some recent events, on the kind 
of nation we may become by, say, the year 
2000. There are some disturbing things about 
the vision, which could easily be self-fulfill- 
ing, in that it suggests a further centraliza- 
tion of economic, political and social power 
with the national government. 


DR. BELL'S VIEW 


One of the best starting points for coming 
to grips with the “whither are we tending” 
question is offered by Harvard sociologist 
Daniel Bell. It is Professor Bell's view that in 
the last 30 years, the U.S. has moved from 
being merely a political entity held together 
by a common identity and a common sym- 
bolism and has become a true “national 
society.” 

Professor Bell has a somewhat high- 
powered academic definition of what he 
means, saying that a national society is one 
in which “changes taking place in one section 
of the society have an immediate and reper- 
cussive effect in all others.” He credits the 
change to the revolution in communication 
and transportation—the rise of national net- 
work television, coast-to-coast telephone 
dialing, simultaneous publication of national 
news media and jet t rt. 

Another way of putting it might have to do 
with the daily experiences that Americans 
share in common as a national community, 
with the same retail chains, the same net- 
work news programs, the same televised 
sports events, the same type of large employ- 
ers, either business or government. For those 
many Americans who have become rootless 
through frequent job transfers and who in- 
habit urban cliff dwellings or suburban tracts 
where there are few local community tradi- 
tions, the experiences of national community 
may be more frequent and real than experi- 
ences of local community. 

The coalescence into a national society 
has some profound political implications, all 
of which are familiar enough but which are 
seldom viewed as a whole. It has led to ef- 
forts toward national, rather than regional 
and local, solutions to social problems and, by 
definition, the expansion of central govern- 
ment into the field of social policy. 

An interesting, if not always satisfying 
discussion of the implications of this develop- 
ment can be found in a new book called “The 
Future of the United States Government” 
(subtitled “Toward the Year 2000”), pub- 
lished by George Braziller Inc., (374 pages, 
$7.95). The book, edited by Harvey S. Perloff, 
dean of UCLA's School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning, is a report from a working 
group of the Commission on the Year 2000, set 
up in 1965 by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Most of the 18 contributors to 
the report are academicians, although there 
are also two Congressmen, Henry Reuss (D., 
Wis.) and John Brademas (D., Ind.). 
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Professor Bell of Harvard, in a foreword to 
the book, says that, “Just as the New Deal, in 
the 1930s, had to grapple with the problem of 
a national economy—and create institutions 
for the regulation and management of the 
economy—so the Great Society has had to 
deal with a national society in welfare, educa- 
tion, health, housing and environment. 

“The institutions we set up now will shape 
our lives for the next 30 years, just as the reg- 
ulatory mechanisms of the last 30—the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission (SEC) for 
finance, the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) for collective bargaining, the Council 
of Economic Advisors for employment policy 
shaped the present economic structure.” 

It is Professor Bell’s view that the change 
that has taken place has made the traditional 
structure of federal, state and local govern- 
ment obsolete. “In a national society, what is 
the rationale for a structure with 50 quasi- 
sovereign states, each with tax powers resting 
on varied and often inadequate tax bases?” 
Professor Bell asks. “What is the rationale for 
the present crazy-quilt pattern of townships, 
municipalities, counties and cities, plus mul- 
tifarious health, park, sewage and water dis- 
tricts? The functioning of any society neces- 
sary depends on the efficiency of its admin- 
istrative structure. In the United States that 
structure is largely out of step with the needs 
of times.” 

THE MORAL ATTACK 

In addition to this kind of attack on the 
rationality of the traditional forms of gov- 
ernment, there has been another kind of at- 
tack and it, too, is having the effect of 
weakening the power of state and local gov- 
ernment, It is, in essence, a moral attack. 

Some local and regional political and so- 
cial entities have been on the wrong side of 
the great moral issue of civil rights for 
minority groups. With the development of a 
national society they have been overridden. 
Now the momentum of that moral crusade 
threatens to wipe out two fundamental 
sources of local government power, the local 
property tax and zoning laws. Court rulings 
in California, Texas and Minnesota last year 
held that existing systems of supporting 
schools with property taxes violate the equal- 
protection clause of the Constitution. Wait- 
ing in the wings to supplant the local prop- 
erty tax are bills that would provide an 
enormous infusion of federal money and in- 
fluence at all levels of education. 

Zoning regulations in local communities 
are under attack in the courts and from 
higher levels of government in New Jersey 
and elsewhere around the nation. 

Even law and order, traditionally a con- 
cern of local government, has been coopted 
by the federal government. Last week At- 
torney General Mitchell and Vice President 
Agnew announced a federal program to allot 
$160 million in federal money to fighting 
crime in eight cities. Significantly, mayors of 
the eight cities involved, Dallas, Newark, Bal- 
timore, Atlanta, St. Louis, Cleveland, Denver 
and Portland, Ore., showed little evidence 
that they had been privy to the plans for 
federal intervention. 

Obviously, the country is going through a 
rapid adaptive process that would be difficult 
to reverse even if there were a strong and 
evident national will to do so. But the im- 
perative question that arises is “how far do 
we want this movement to go?” Perhaps 
even more to the point, “Will we have the 
power to stop it when it is in danger of 
going too far?” 

In specific terms, it would appear that we 
are rapidly heading toward nationalization 
of basic institutions that heretofore, have 
largely resisted nationalization—primarily 
education and law enforcement. 

Concomitantly, there has been an unprec- 
edented expansion of the national govern- 
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ment’s power through direct intervention, 
by means of Phase 2, in the workings of the 
traditional market economy. 

The U.S. has had a traditional philosophi- 
cal resistance to concentrations of power and 
@ traditional belief in the merits of a plural- 
istic society. Even today, despite the rapid 
centralization trend in government, some 
academicians believe that other forms of 
pluralism—mainly pressure groups that seek 
influence in national policy—are replacing 
the old forms. But this sort of change con- 
tains many unknowns, and there can be wide 
doubts whether the new pluralism is a suit- 
able substitute for the old, particularly with 
regard to its ability to provide widespread 
representation to individual citizens. 

It cannot be argued with full certainty 
that the human rights and aspirations to 
freedom of individuals will suffer from the 
trend toward strong central government and 
& national society. The rights and aspirations 
of black people, for example, have almost 
certainly benefited. There is no direct rela- 
tionship between the size of social organiza- 
tions and the governments that manage 
them and the amount of personal freedom 
they permit. A small government and a small 
society can be repressive, as can a large one; 
a large society and its government can offer 
wide freedom. 

In many parts of our country, there may 
well be less direct and personal tyranny em- 
ployed against individuals today than at 
any time in our history. 

But that does not deal with the entire 
question. The real danger that arises from 
centralization and the breakdown of tradi- 
tional pluralism is that a massive, monolithic 
structure upon which millions of people are 
dependent is in many ways more vulnerable 
to colossal damage through error. A mistaken 
policy in Sioux Falls, S.D., when it had a 
great deal of local autonomy under a more 
pluralistic system, had repercussion only in 
Sioux Falls. But national mistakes are very 
big mistakes indeed, capable of rapidly dis- 
sipating a nation’s resources and destroying 
its self-confidence. 


IMAGINING THE MISTAKES 


And the track record of federal social pro- 
grams so far (such as public housing, Medic- 
aid, and the like) is not one to inspire confi- 
dence that there is higher wisdom in Wash- 
ington that will avoid mistakes. 

It is not even hard to imagine the kind of 
mistake that could occur. Can uniformity be 
introduced into education on a national scale 
without the risk that the whole system will 
sink into bureaucratic ennui? Couldn't a too- 
vigorous attempt to dismantle social barriers 
create new kinds of social conflicts that will 
prove to be politically unmanageable? Won't 
a central government’s attempt to manage 
and manipulate the economy lead to stagna- 
tion and aimlessness in the nation’s economic 
life? 

All of these, as it happens, are not ques- 
tions for the year 2000 but are very much 
questions for the year 1972. This election year 
might be a good time for everyone to pause 
and ask the question President Lincoln asked 
over 100 years ago: “Whither are we tend- 
ing” as a nation. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we gen- 
erally think of water pollution control 
in terms of massive projects involving 
large industry, and millions of dollars in 
public expenditure. 

However, an announcement within the 
past few days from Administrator James 
V. Smith, of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration illustrates, through a project of 
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Colorado, a significant but little noticed 
line of action that is going forward in 
rural areas. 

The announcement concerns a com- 
bination of smalltown projects for con- 
struction of new community sewage dis- 
posal systems that will clean up and pro- 
tect one of the principal streams of the 
Denver area, known as Clear Creek. 

The projects announced will keep its 
water fit, not only for use as domestic 
water supply but also for recreation use 
in the area west of Denver. It will be 
possible to prevent Clear Creek from 
feeding contaminated water into the 
South Platte River, one of the major 
rivers of Colorado and Nebraska. 

No amount of concentration on urban 
sources of pollution would have solved 
the situation on Clear Creek. It was pol- 
luted by raw sewage from smaller towns 
that lacked modern sanitary waste dis- 
posal systems. More serious pollution has 
been averted only by enforcing curbs on 
new home building in several communi- 
ties where the installation of more pri- 
vate septic tank systems would result in 
further sewage overflow. These restraints 
on building have held back progress in 
one of the most promising rural develop- 
ment areas west of Denver. 

The Clear Creek problem will be solved 
by installing three sewer systems for four 
communities—Black Hawk, Central City, 
Empire, and Silver Plume. Federal grants 
toward the $1,157,400 combined cost will 
total just $479,400. The rest of the cost, 
totaling $678,000, will be met by the local 
communities through loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration that they 
will pay back from proceeds of the local 
sewage disposal services. 

This is an example of the value, not 
always sufficiently acknowledged and 
appreciated, of the rural community fa- 
cilities program and its excellent admin- 
istration by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration under the leadership of Admin- 
istrator John Smith. 

The action with respect to Clear Creek 
typifies an effort being made by this 
agency in Colorado to deal with the en- 
tire problem of a river or drainage area, 
rather than to stop short with scattered 
projects that leave some sources of pol- 
lution uncorrected. 

The plan for Clear Creek represents 
good use of public funds and a maximum 
contribution by the local communities. 

We commend Administrator Smith, 
our State director of FHA in Colorado, 
Leo French, and their staff throughout 
our State. They consistently apply this 
high standard of service in the com- 
munity facilities, rural housing, and farm 
credit programs they administer. 

These programs deserve and are re- 
ceiving firm support from the President 
and the Congress. We will do well to in- 
sure that rural areas continue to be 
served as an able and experienced agency 
such as Farmers Home—one that is 
geared to the conditions and problems of 
rural areas, and fully aware of the de- 
gree to which rural development is in the 
interest of all the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the text of 
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a release from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration describing the projects I have 
referred to in these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RURAL COMMUNITY SEWER PROJECTS CURB 
POLLUTION OF CLEAR CREEK, COLO. 


A loan and grant for the third of three 
rural community sewer systems needed to 
prevent pollution of Clear Creek in the area 
west of Denver, Colorado, has been approved 
by the Farmers Home Administration, Ad- 
ministrator James V. Smith announced to- 
day. 

The agency has reserved funds for a $115,- 
000 loan and a $50,000 grant to the town of 
Silver Plume in Clear Creek County. The 
loan and grant will enable Silver Plume to in- 
stall a modern sewage collection and dis- 
posal system, and also to improve the water 
treatment and storage facilities of its town 
water system. 

Plans previously approved this year call 
for FHA to provide a $400,000 loan and $275,- 
000 grant to the Black Hawk-Central City 
Sanitation District for a sewage system sery- 
ing the neighboring communities of Black 
Hawk and Central City in Gilpin County, 
and a $63,000 loan and $62,000 grant for a 
sewer system in the town of Empire in Clear 
Creek County. 

The three projects will assure that all 
towns on Clear Creek and its tributaries 
above Denver have sewer systems adequate 
to prevent pollution of the stream. George- 
town is the only town in the Clear Creek 
drainage area that now has a sewer system. 

Clear Creek, formed by streams rising in 
the mountains west of Denver, becomes a 
source of domestic and industrial water at 
Golden in Denver's western suburbs, and 
flows on into the South Platte River in Den- 
ver. Raw sewage from Black Hawk and Cen- 
tral City now drains into Clear Creek, Both 
towns have heen under orders from the Col- 
orado State Health Department to stop their 
contamination of the creek. Their joint sew- 
age disposal system will enable them to com- 
ply with those orders. 

In Empire and Silver Plume, new building 
has been curtailed due to curbs on the in- 
stallation of more private septic tank sys- 
tems so as to avoid overflow that would 
affect Clear Creek. Installation of sewer sys- 
tems will help to revive building activity and 
equip the towns with a public service needed 
for new business development. 

Engineering and other final planning for 
the Silver Plume, Empire and Black Hawk- 
Central City sewer systems can be completed 
now that Farmers Home Administration loan 
and grant funds are reserved. All three proj- 
ects are expected to go into construction 
next spring. 

Farmers Home, a Department of Agricul- 
ture rural credit service, administers the 
Rural Community Facilities program of loans, 
supplemented when necessary by grants, for 
development of modern water and waste dis- 
posal systems in rural areas. The loan por- 
tion of project financing is repaid by the 
communities within 40 years at an interest 
rate of 5 percent. 

Budgets for the three Clear Creek area 
projects contemplate additional grants from 
the Environmental Protection Agency total- 
ing $21,100 for Silver Plume, $36,700 for Em- 
pire, and $34,600 for Black Hawk-Central 
City. 


THE RETURNING VIET VETERAN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator VANCE HARTKE, my distinguished col- 
league and chairman of the Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, has an excel- 
lent article entitled “What Should We 
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Do for the Returning Vietnam Vet- 
eran?,” which appeared in the Jewish 
Veteran’s November 1971 issue. 

I believe all Members of the Senate 
would find this article most interesting 
and informative, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be placed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat SHOULD WE Do FOR THE RETURNING 
VIETNAM VETERAN? 


(By Senator VaNcE HARTKE, chairman, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs) 

After World War II, the United States 
provided a system of veterans’ benefits and 
services far better and more comprehensive 
than any veterans’ assistance program in 
history. Hundreds of thousands of servicemen 
were effectively demobilized over a brief span 
of years and—with the aid of veterans’ read- 
justment and other federal assistance—en- 
abled to re-enter civilian life and establish 
productive lives. Legislators, administrators, 
and veterans’ organizations worked together 
to tailor this new program to the needs of 
the returning World War II veteran. 

That was the 1945-era: this the 197l-era 
and the needs of today’s returning Vietnam 
veteran are different. But the same type of 
cooperation among legislators, administra- 
tors and veterans’ organizations is essential 
if we are to meet his unique needs, He faces 
different obstacles than did his World War II 
counterpart. 

In the first place, instead of returning 
home to bugles, crowds and waving flags, he 
is returning home like a stepchild to indif- 
ference, apathy, even suspicion. So we must 
consider expanding existing veterans’ pro- 
grams or formulate new ones to meet the 
special needs of today’s forgotten veteran. 
There have been more than 5 million Viet- 
nam-era veterans who have returned from 
the jungles since 1964, They need special at- 
tention. 

The Vietnam veteran simply lacks some of 
the benefits and services accorded to other 
veterans and, in many cases, does not get 
assistance tailored to his particular needs 
or equal in value to earlier assistance. Much 
of this results from the inflationary period 
in which he is returning. The increased cost 
of living has outstripped disability compen- 
sation payments so greatly that it now needs 
to be increased and updated to keep pace 
with the inflation. The staff of the Veterans 
Affairs Committee is presently considering 
legislation in this regard and appropriate ac- 
tion should be forthcoming early next year. 

And then there is the problem of unem- 
ployment. The returning Vietnam veteran is 
having an especially difficult time in locating 
work in an already-tight job market. In 
many cases, the veteran is being turned 
away simply because he IS a veteran—carry- 
ing all the stigma and suspicion that have 
become tragic offshoots of this tragic mis- 
adventure: dope addiction, and all the rest; 
as a result the unemployment rate among 
Vietnam veterans is much higher than 
among non-veterans. The rate among vet- 
erans in the 20-29-year-old age group, for 
instance, has increased in the past year from 
6.0 to 8.3 percent. Non-veterans in this age 
group are experiencing an unemployment 
rate of only 6.6. 

And then there is the matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The Vietnam veteran is not 
receiving the full support he should be get- 
ting. World War II veterans, for example, 
were eligible for unemployment benefits of 
$20 per week for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Self-employed veterans were eligible for $100 
a month, less their monthly net income. 
Under the present program, however, unem- 
ployment benefits for the veteran depend 
upon the state in which he applies and are 
based on his earnings in cash and kind while 
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in military service—that is, they are geared 
to his particular rank and earnings while in 
service. Minimum weekly unemployment 
benefits now range from $3 to $25, with 37 
states having minimum benefits between $10 
and $15 and five states having minimums 
under $10. Maximum benefits range from 
$40 to $86 per week for individuals without 
dependents. Most unemployed veterans are 
receiving about $50 per week for 20 to 26 
weeks. But many veterans in the lower pay 
grades can only qualify for the maximum 
benefit period (usually 26 weeks) in the 
states paying lower benefits. This leaves the 
average veteran today with twice the weekly 
unemployment compensation of his World 
War II counterpart for a benefit period about 
half as long. Due to the price inflation (over 
100%) and rapidly rising wages (more than 
300%) since 1946, the veteran receiving un- 
employment assistance is not eligible for the 
same overall assistance paid out after World 
War II—relative to prices and wages— 
though his weekly benefits may have more 
than doubled, on the average. In addition, 
only one-third of the more than 300,000 
currently unemployed Vietnam-era veterans 
are receiving unemployment assistance. And 
these payments vary from state to state. It is 
time we studied the feasibility of a definite 
“uniform basic amount” for the “uniformed 
men” to provide them with sufficient re- 
sources until they find employment or begin 
a training program. 

And how about the disabled veteran? A 
separate set of rules ought to be initiated for 
him under unemployment compensation, If 
seriously disabled, a veteran could not al- 
ways meet the ability requirements or be 
immediately available to travel to any loca- 
tion for interviews. And sometimes he can- 
not even meet the specific requirements of 
the job itself. Perhaps we should consider 
under a special category—‘Assistance to the 
Vietnam and Disabled Veteran for Immediate 
Readjustment to Civilian Life’—possibly an 
extended 52-week unemployment program, 
similar to that.of World War II. 

And then there is the area of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. Although the year 
1971 has seen a big advance in the hospital 
and medical programs for all veterans, we 
can still go further, In too many instances, 
the Vietnam veteran does not receive the 
services he needs. He finds himself in a 
medical care program that is directed—be- 
cause of many years of tradition and expe- 
rience—at the older veterans of earlier wars. 
As Dr. Benjamin Wells, Deputy Chief Medical 
Director of the VA system, put it: “In car- 
ing for the youthful, rebellious Vietnam vet- 
eran, the VA has had to face up to the fact 
that it is—well, middle-aged... .” 

Another area where change ought to be 
considered is in the use of the outpatient 
treatment for service-connected disabilities. 
War veterans with 100% disability may also 
receive outpatient treatment for non-service 
connected conditions. It has been proposed 
that the latter provision be lowered to cover 
veterans rated 50% or more disabled. It has 
also been suggested that the Administrator, 
within the limits of VA facilities, be author- 
ized to furnish such medical services as 
found to be reasonable to the wife or child 
of a veteran who has a total permanent dis- 
ability, resulting from a service-connected 
disability; and to widows and children en- 
titled to death compensation or dependency 
and indemnity compensation—to the extent 
that they do not interfere with furnishing 
of such services to veterans. 

Although the VA is trying to change the 
direction of its medical care system, treat- 
ment in areas such as psychological counsel- 
ing and drug rehabilitation are not fully de- 
veloped or are non-existent—seven years after 
Vietnam veterans began returning, needing 
medical assistance. The VA system, which 
had expected a generally decreasing patient 
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load concentrated in the long-term-care area, 
now finds itself with thousands of young 
patients—and thousands more outside—who 
need medical assistance of a very different 
type from the established pattern. It is this 
non-conyergence of needs and assistance that 
denies the full benefit of a basic veterans’ 
service to many young Vietnam veterans. 

The VA also has 32 drug centers operat- 
ing. I am afraid this might not be enough 
to handle such a serious problem—or there 
might be side factors cropping up that would 
need more servicing. 

Another area in which veterans’ benefits 
today fall short of the needs of Vietnam 
veterans is educational assistance. Maximum 
benefits for an eligible Vietnam veteran 
with no dependents annually total $1575— 
$175 per month for nine months, with a scale 
of additional allowances above the $175 for 
dependents. This money is used for tuition, 
fees, and as a subsistence allowance. At the 
same time, the 1970-71 school year average 
tuition and fees were $343 in public insti- 
tutions and $1649 in private universities. 
This means that a Vietnam veteran can 
only probably hope for, at best, about $1200 
@ year to live on if he goes to an “average” 
public university—and no subsistence money 
if he pays tuition and fees at a normal pri- 
vate university. To get through their years 
in college, many veterans are almost re- 
quired to take at least a part-time job in 
today’s tight job market to make ends meet. 
And, with a wife and family, that task be- 
comes even more difficult. In contrast vet- 
erans without dependents after World War II 
could receive a maximum of $1175 annually, 
including up to $500 in tuition and fees 
paid directly to the school. Thus, all vet- 
erans taking advantage of educational as- 
sistance were guaranteed at least $675 per 
year to live on and more if they had de- 
pendents. 

Then, too, it seems to me more emphasis 
should be placed on the advantage to vet- 
erans of vocational-type training. Many vet- 
erans are not qualified—or just don’t aspire 
to—higher education. They prefer to work 
with their hands, to keep active in a man- 
ner that will relieve the tensions of the 
past. There are many vocations crying for 
trained help: auto or plane mechanics, com- 
puter trainees, the electronic device indus- 
try, health services, etc. One vocation es- 
pecially close to disabled veterans is that of 
the manufacture of prosthetic appliances. 
We have in the United States many compa- 
nies engaged in this particular line. Why, 
then, couldn’t we propose that some veterans 
be trained in this field? There also is great 
need for additional research in improving 
these appliances. The government could set 
up workshops and establish the proper re- 
search and training programs. 

At the same time, the disabled who needs 
to use prosethetic appliances has the added 
problem and expense of the wear and tear 
on clothing. Under present law, the disabled 
veteran has to obtain authorization from 
the VA to have his clothing repaired, has 
to find someone to do the job, wait for the 
return of the clothing, either pay the tailor 
and wait to be reimbursed, or the tailor waits 
to be paid by the VA. Whichever way, there 
is a waiting period involved. (Actually, most 
veterans aren’t even aware of the existing 
law regarding clothing repair.) What is 
needed are clothing-repair allowances, for 
disabled veterans wearing prosthetic devices, 
thus alleviating all the time-consuming fac- 
tors now involved. No provision, up to now, 
has been made for actual “Replacement of 
Clothing.” This is a must, because repair 
jobs often do not hold—or can only be done 
so many times before new clothing is re- 
quired—a tremendous expense to a hard- 
pressed veteran. A replacement of clothing 
allowance of not less than $300 yearly should 
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be provided for disabled veterans using such 
prosthetic devices. 

These are only some of the examples of 
the inequities facing the returning Vietnam 
war veteran. These are others: 

1, Guaranteed Loans—Both World War II 
and Vietnam veterans are eligible for Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranteed loans (or, 
in some cases, loans made directly by the VA) 
to enable them to purchase a home. The VA 
may also guarantee certain loans to buy or 
enlarge businesses for World War II veterans. 


BUT NOT FOR THE VIETNAM VETERAN 


2. Special Grants—Veterans of World War 
II who have suffered a service-connected loss 
or loss of use of a hand or foot—or who 
have severe service-connected impairment of 
eyesight—may qualify for a VA grant toward 
purchase of a specially equipped automobile. 

But not the Vietmam veteran. For him, 
the same benefit is provided, but the disabil- 
ity must not only be service-connected— 
it must be a direct result of the performance 
of military duty. 

3. Rehabilitation Benefits—The only re- 

quirement for a World War II veteran to ob- 
tain vocational rehabilitation benefits was 
a disaiblity for which compensation could be 
paid. 
But not so for the Vietnam veteran. He 
can obtain such benefits only if the qualify- 
ing disability is rated at 30% or more—or 
can be “clearly shown to have caused a pro- 
nounced employment handicap.” 

4. Cooperative Educational Programs— 
These programs must be expanded and im- 
proved to meet the needs of many of the 
youthful returning Vietnam veterans—espe- 
cially that great number who are part of the 
socio-economically deprived who would bene- 
fit most from such a cooperative plan of edu- 
cation. Such a plan would allow them to 
combine their schooling with meaningful ex- 
perience in the business and trade worlds, 
providing a smoother transition from mili- 
tary to civilian life. 

5. Life Insurance—Members of the Armed 
Forces are covered by Servicemen Group Life 
Insurance. But the returning Vietnam vet- 
eran needs a longer period than the present 
120 days to pick up and convert this insur- 
ance. Particularly, in view of today’s un- 
employment, many veterans cannot possible 
find a job within that period of time—and 
yet, they and their families are certainly 
deserving of such coverage. The Committee 
has been told conversion time should be at 
least doubled or made to extend for a year. 

6. Cemeteries—We need to study the op- 
eration of the national cemeteries and re- 
solve the question whether they should be 
turned over completely to the VA; while, at 
the same time, there must be an examina- 
tion of the proposals calling for the study 
of an expansion of existing national ceme- 
teries so veterans may be buried close to 
their homes. 

Taken together, the limitation of benefits 
and services provided to Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, as I have delineated, form a signifi- 
cant handicap for the veteran who seeks to 
return to an active and productive civilian 
life. It is a disgrace. We must create more 
of an opportunity for today’s returning vet- 
eran to a speedier readjustment to civilian 
life. Unfortunately, the areas in which he is 
being denied full support and benefits com- 
pared to his post-World War II counterparts, 
are usually the areas most critical to his re- 
adjustment process. We must do more to 
make his transition from war to peace an 
easy, painless one. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Walter 
Pincus, a brilliant investigative journal- 
ist, has just written an article on cam- 
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paign financing which every member of 
this body should read. The issues he 
poses raise questions about the very in- 
tegrity of our electoral process. 

Appearing in the January 31, 1972, 
issue of the New York Magazine, the 
article discusses the enormous sums 
which American corporations are now 
channeling into political campaigns. And 
as Mr. Pincus stresses, unlike the labor 
movement which regularly reports to the 
Congress the money it contributes, cor- 
porations are able to hide their contribu- 
tions from the American people. 

The reason for this is some fancy legal 
footwork. Under Federal law, corpora- 
tions and unions alike are barred from 
contributing their own funds to political 
candidates or committees involved in 
Federal elections. To avoid this provi- 
sion, the labor movement and some busi- 
ness groups like the AMA or many banks 
have openly operated voluntary political 
committees which collect money from 
individual members for the specific pur- 
pose of making contributions to candi- 
dates sympathetic to certain causes. 
These contributions are reported to the 
Congress. 

In addition, however, a great number 
of businesses operate under-the-table 
slush funds for political campaigns. Cor- 
porations collect “voluntary” contribu- 
tions from their executives. They then 
distribute these funds to various candi- 
dates often after “checking” with the 
executive in question to get his approval. 
The name of the individual making the 
contribution may be filed with the Con- 
gress but it is never made clear that the 
contributor in every true sense of the 
word is the corporation organizing this 
campaign. 

There are a variety of legal arguments 
corporations use to defend this practice. 
Some of those cited by Mr. Pincus in- 
clude a contention by one corporation, 
Union Oil, that it does not have to file 
reports under the Corrupt Practices Act 
because it contributes not to candidates 
directly, but only to election committees. 
Mr. Pincus quickly points out that, under 
this interpretation, just about none of 
the labor union funds would be required 
to file since almost all these funds also go 
to candidates’ committees. Yet the 
unions do honor the spirit of the law 
by reporting publicly while the corpora- 
tions do not. 

Another reason cited by some corpo- 
rations is the contention that their 
funds need not be revealed because the 
individual contributor retains complete 
control of his funds up until the time 
they are sent to a candidate. Yet Mr. 
Pincus also reports that some executives 
complain they are not informed until 
after their money has been contributed. 
And in any event there is no real check 
on the degree to which individual execu- 
tives are in fact informed about the use 
to which a corporation may put their 
money. 

How much money is involved here? Mr, 
Pincus, after a 10-week research effort 
involving a laborious cross-checking of 
individual contributors and lists of cor- 
porate executives, arrives at an estimate 
of at least $5 million in hidden contribu- 
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tions in 1970. This is $1 million more 
than the $4 million contributed by labor 
organizations in the same year, which 
they properly and openly reported to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe this 
which we treat union political contribu- 
tions and corporation contributions 
should be ended. To permit it to exist is 
only to give rise to gross distortions 
about the role of labor versus business in 
our political system. Critics of labor point 
with eagerness to the size of labor’s po- 
litical contributions and remain silent 
about the much larger sums which cor- 
porations secretly contribute to various 
candidates. 

I wish that I could say that the pro- 
visions of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 will end all of these abuses. 
But this is far from certain. 

The new law does provide that a con- 
tributor must list his business address. 
But all the contributions from the exec- 
utives of a particular corporation will 
not be grouped in any report made avail- 
able to the public. Consequently, a jour- 
nalist, for example, will not be able to 
see readily how much a particular cor- 
poration in effect contributed. 

Annual contributions under $100 will 
not have been reported. And corpora- 
tions will be quick to exploit this loop- 
hole. In fact, Mr. Pincus quotes from a 
BankPac solicitation letter concerned 
with the existing law which reads: 

Conveniently, you and your associates can 
get together and remit for all by one personal 
check (not more than $99 in any individual 
check to avoid Federal reporting require- 
ments) to BankPac and mail to me. 


Some corporations may collect $100 a 
year from their executives over a 4-year 
period in order to build up an unreported 
campaign slush fund. Salaries may be 
boosted on an understanding that a 
specific sum be contributed to the corpo- 
ration’s campaign fund. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that Mr. Pincus’ article at this 
point be inserted in the Recorp. I urge 
other Senators to give its contents care- 
ful study. I believe others will agree the 
practices he discloses make clear that 
with the most recent law the Congress 
has only taken the first step toward real 
reform. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

SILENT SPENDERS IN PoLrirics—THEY REALLY 
GIVE AT THE OFFICE 
(By Walter Pincus) 

One day quite soon, if the past is any 
guide to the future, several hundred execu- 
tives of Union Carbide Corp., one of the 
giants in the chemical industry, will receive 
a letter from their respective division man- 
agers urging them to make “voluntary” 
campaign contributions through a system 
run by the company itself, to political can- 
didates and/or their parties during this elec- 
tion year. If past practice continues, most 
of those in top management who receive 
such a letter will reply with pledges or 
checks averaging upwards of $200 per exec- 
utive. A few will specify the candidate they 
want to support. Some will designate a 
party. But most will leave the choice of re- 
cipient to the company officials who run the 
program. Thus Carbide will have a substan- 
tial pool of funds from which it can direct 
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campaign checks to candidates who, in the 
words of one Carbide executive, “do the cor- 
poration the most good.” 

How much ts involved within this one cor- 
poration? An official at Carbide guessed “for 
quotation” that the 1970 Senate/House elec- 
tion fund ran “about $20,000” distributed to 
“40 or 50 candidates.” A former Carbide ofi- 
cial thought the sum was twice that much 
or more, Though the exact figure is circu- 
lated within the top levels of the corpora- 
tion (along with a list of recipients), such 
information is not made public. In fact, lit- 
tle if anything is known outside the com- 
pany about the details of the highly-orga- 
nized Carbide contributing system, and indi- 
vidual officials are reluctant even to confirm 
that it exists. 

Their secrecy is understandable. The Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act, on the books 
since 1925, requires committees that raise 
funds in two or more states and distribute 
those funds to Federal candidates in two or 
more states to file reports regularly with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. It is in response to that law 
that national labor organizations file reports, 
as do a handful of corporations. But Union 
Carbide's fund, which would seem to be 
covered by the law, has never filed such 
reports. 

It took a ten-week study by six research- 
ers using campaign fund records of indi- 
vidual candidates in nine states plus those 
on file in Washington to gather enough in- 
formation to prove the existence of the Car- 
bide fund. The task involved cross-check- 
ing hundreds of contributor names with lists 
of corporate officials. 

Research also proved that Carbide was by 
no means alone among the major U.S. cor- 
porations in operating such a program, At the 
U.S. Steel Corp. there are no letters. Rather, 
organized contributing by “upper manage- 
ment,” as William Whyte, a Washington- 
based vice president, delicately put it— 
pooled in such a way “as to be recognized” 
by candidates who are “important to the 
steel industry’—has gone on for years. At 
General Electric, management at a certain 
level can become members of an “Effective 
Citizens Association” which, separate from 
the company and using its own letterhead, 
serves as a vehicle for “contributing nomi- 
nal amounts to candidates,” Westinghouse 
Electric seeks to avoid the idea of an or- 
ganized fund, but groups of Westinghouse of- 
ficials’ checks, gathered together after in- 
company telephone solicitations, go out with 
a covering letter to candidates around the 
country. 

The fact that some corporations systemat- 
ically channel executives’ political contribu- 
tions to favored candidates is not new. Sto- 
ries printed in newspapers and magazines 
over the years have described individual com- 
pany and even industry-wide programs, But 
the scope—the existence of such programs 
in, it is likely, hundreds of corporations— 
and thus the total impact of these activities 
has never been documented. 

A search of public records and interviews 
with knowledgeable corporate executives 
disclosed that Republic Steel, Procter & 
Gamble, the Ethyl Corp., Kaiser Industries, 
Bethlehem Steel, Martin Marietta, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass are 
involved in unpublicized contributing pro- 


grams. 
In addition, such companies as Ling- 


Temco-Vought, Union Oil, TRW Corp. 
Aerojet-General, Hughes Aircraft, Fluor 
Corp., McDonnell-Douglas, Northrop, Olin 
Corp., and Thiokol Chemical Corp., openly 
operate employee and executive “citizenship” 
committee campaign contributing funds. But 
none report—and thus none disclose—how 
much money they raise and distribute, and 
thereby keep from the public the wide-rang- 
ing extent of their activities. 
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What is more important, efforts by journal- 
ists to date to get complete public reporting 
of corporate programs under appropriate pro- 
visions of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
have gone nowhere. In 1970, for example, both 
Morton Mintz of The Washington Post and 
James Polk, then of the Associated Press, de- 
scribed Ling-Temco-Vought’s fund, called 
CITIGO, and Union Oil's Good Citizen fund, 
as raising at least $100,000 apiece and con- 
tributing to Senate and House candidates in 
several states during that year’s Congressional 
elections. Both reported the views of cor- 
porate officials that, according to their law- 
yers’ interpretations of the statutes, they 
were not required to file public reports. 
Neither the Clerk of the House, who has cus- 
todial responsibility under the current law, 
nor the Department of Justice, which has 
the enforcement role, took even the first step 
of asking the two corporations what their 
campaign fund programs were all about after 
the Mintz and Polk stories appeared. 

For 47 years now the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act should have been protecting us from 
hidden influences that can accrue to big 
spenders at campaign time. The act places 
limits on amounts that may be raised and, 
as noted, it requires an accounting of funds. 
In practice, though, it is more loophole than 
law. 

Late last year Congress revised the disclo- 
sure provisions and placed limits on how 
much candidates may spend on television— 
the greatest single item in a campaign budget 
these days. A compromise bill will shortly 
be voted upon by the House and Senate. If 
Congress approves, President Nixon is ex- 
pected to sign the measure. But whether the 
new legislation will work, however, will de- 
pend on the law’s being enforced. It cannot 
work, for example, if the disclosure provisions 
provide meager information, or if the infor- 
mation is late in coming to voters. 

There is plenty to know about. Our very 
limited survey in the District of Columbia 
and eight states (Florida, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia), using records that were 
far from complete, showed that the two 
common forms of political fund-raising by 
corporations—the systematic collecting of 
executives’ checks and the single fund made 
up of individual contributions—accounted 
for at least $1 million in campaign funds in 
only that handful of states in 1970. On that 
sample (particularly since we did not cover 
such major states as New York, California and 
Illinois), it seems fair to estimate that such 
corporate fund programs accounted for at 
least five times the $1 million we could iden- 
tify in 1970. 

Under Federal law, corporations and labor 
unions alike are barred from contributing 
their own funds to political candidates or 
committees involved in Federal elections, To 
get around that provision, unions have for 
years openly operated voluntary political 
committees which collect money from in- 
dividual members for the specific purpose of 
making contributions to candidates sympa- 
thetic to union causes. The success of these 
committees—COPE for the AFL-CIO, DRIVE 
of the Teamsters, the Good Government Fund 
of the United Auto Workers—inspired open 
business-oriented political contributing 
groups such as AMPAC from the American 
Medical Association ($693,000 in 1970), and 
BIPAC out of the National Association of 
Manufacturers ($539,000 in 1970). In time, 
the union pattern also inspired the quiet in- 
dividual corporate programs. 

The publicly reported contributions made 
by national labor organizations totaled more 
than $4 million in 1970, according to the 
Americans for Constitutional Action. Corpo- 
rate executive programs were already so ex- 
tensive that they chipped in at least as much 
that year. When added to the nationally 
pooled campaign funds of professional and 
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industry organizations such as the bankers, 
doctors, milk producers, and truckers, the 
total of business-oriented campaign money 
in 1970 surely surpassed that of labor. 

But organized labor’s money is reported 
and therefore publicized. The only business 
campaign funds commonly reported are the 
large individual contributions of a few top 
company Officials, directors and rich 
investors. 

The secrecy that surrounds the whole sub- 
ject of corporate contributing programs 
stems not only from a desire to avoid pub- 
licity, but because of the untested and thus 
gray legal and tax areas in which all these 
programs operate. Westinghouse, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, insists that it has no 
structure because its lawyers’ readings of 
Pennsylvania corporate law bar such activi- 
ties on the part of companies. Union Oil says 
its fund does not have to file reports under 
the Corrupt Practices Act because it con- 
tributes not to candidates directly, but to 
other committees. Under that interpretation, 
just about none of the labor union funds 
which now report publicly would be required 
to file since almost all their funds go to 
candidate committees. 

A Union Carbide official says his company’s 
program, “cleared by conservative lawyers,” 
is not required to file under Federal law be- 
cause “the individual contributor retains 
complete control of his funds” up until the 
time they are sent to a candidate. “That's 
the distinction in our mind,” he says. 

Senator Barry Goldwater in a Senate 
debate last year may have put his finger on 
yet another reason for secrecy—although the 
point he was making went to the question of 
corporations using their own funds. “A cor- 
poration cannot give money to a political 
campaign,” he said, “and the basic reason 
why that law was passed was that they could 
not represent the stockholders. The stock- 
holders might be opposed to the candidate 
they would support.” If the stockholders are 
unaware a corporation has a program, albeit 
a “voluntary” one, no embarrassing questions 
will be raised at the annual meeting. 

The secrecy that obscures the extent of 
corporate political fund-raising to outsiders 
nevertheless has its effects within the cor- 
porations themselves. It shapes the way 
executives look at the contributing program 
and how they view the political process it 
supports, By going to extremes to avoid filing 
public reports, the corporations create and 
then perpetuate the aura of illegality that 
hangs over such activities. Executives who 
give often believe they have to. More impor- 
tant, the clandestine way in which some 
funds are passed to the candidates creates 
the impression among the executives that 
their companies are buying something, or 
someone, with the money. 

Here is how the system works at Union 
Carbide Corp. An individual Carbide execu- 
tive sends his pledge or a check to an office 
at corporate headquarters in New York. Al- 
though the public affairs department of Car- 
bide runs the program, Mr. J. E, Tobin, 
manager of employee benefit plans in New 
York, has acted as financial agent and main- 
tained a special bank account for the pooled 
funds. 

When a decision is made to support & can- 
didate, according to one Carbide official, those 
executives who have pledged money to the 
fund are called by a public affairs staff mem- 
ber and asked, “Will you support Joe 
Doakes?” Reasons are given, such as, “We 
have a plant in his district.” If the executive 
agrees—and “he specifically must approve,” 
this executive says—his money and that of 
like-minded colleagues are combined and one 
check is drawn on the Carbide fund account 
for the candidate. It is either mailed or more 
likely hand-carried by a Carbide official, 
along with names and addresses of the ex- 
ecutives involved in the total contribution. 
The list does not indicate the individual's 
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connection with Carbide, and it is left up to 
the candidate whether or not the names are 
filed on public reports. Another former Car- 
bide executive confirmed this description of 
the system's operation except on one point. 
When he sent along a check without specify- 
ing a candidate, he said, it was not until 
after his funds were allocated that he learned 
where the money went. 

Carbide officials—and executives at other 
corporations who would discuss the matter 
frankly—recognized a variety of questions, 
both legal and otherwise, raised by the very 
existence of such programs. But the first 
question is, why have such programs at all? 

“It was set up to meet the demands,” says 
a Carbide official, who goes on to describe 
the requests for campaign funds from candi- 
dates that flow into Carbide’s local plant 
offices and into their Washington office and 
New York corporate headquarters, “As citi- 
zens we feel we have an obligation to sup- 
port candidates [in states and districts] 
where we have production facilities, That is 
our first obligation ... When we have prob- 
lems as constituents, we go talk, Therefore 
they [candidates] have a right to ask” for 
funds at election time. In one week last 
September—more than a year before election 
time—Carbide officials received four invita- 
tions to campaign fund-raising affairs from 
Congressmen who will be up for re-election 
this fall. Three were from districts where 
Carbide had facilities. “If they are going to 
win, if they have been helpful in the past, 
reasonable on issues, we will find people in 
the corporation who will help these guys,” 
one Carbide man candidly said. 

How much does Carbide give, and to whom? 
The Carbide fund is rarely used in local or 
state campaigns, One rule of thumb for Fed- 
eral elections seems to be $1,000 for a Senate 
race and $300 for a House seat. To a candi- 
date with real opposition, that is not much 
more than a gesture. In practice, the amount 
appears to be flexible. Our research identified 
$1,025 from Carbide executive funds going to 
Representative John Slack, a Democrat from 
West Virginia's Third District, who serves on 
the powerful Appropriations Committee. 
Making up that total were the names of 26 
Carbide officials (though their company con- 
nection was not specified) residing in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia and 
Washington, D.C. The total included $50 
from the corporation's chairman, F. P. Wil- 
son; $25 from J. F. Shanklin, vice president 
and secretary of Carbide; and $100 from F. R. 
Lyon Jr., a New York-based vice president. 

The contribution to John Slack was de- 
scribed by one Carbide official as “unusual.” 
But the same man agreed it was related to the 
“three Carbide installations which make us 
the largest employer in his district.” In 
turn, the identifiable Carbide money made 
the corporation Representative Slack’s third 
largest contributor, based on Slack’s reported 
total fund of $12,015. The only higher con- 
tributions were, interestingly, $1,500 from 
the AFL-CIO’s COPE funds and a $1,500 con- 
tribution from the Hughes Aircraft Corp. 
(Slack, as it happens, serves on the Appro- 
priations subcommittee which handles the 
Defense Department budget.) 

Other identifiable 1970 Carbide executive 
fund contributions in the states reviewed 
were to the senatorial campaigns of Repub- 
licans J. Glenn Beall Jr., of Maryland 
($400); George Bush in Texas ($270); and 
the re-election campaigns of Republican 
Congressmen Lou Frey of Florida ($300) and 
J. William Stanton of Ohio ($475). 

Although our samples were far from com- 
plete and our resources limited, our discov- 
ery of Carbide contributions in half the 
states surveyed gives some indication of the 
wide distribution of the company’s funds. 
In contrast to these unacknowledged funds, 
some corporations openly admit that their 
executives contribute to political campaign 
committees, They are worth knowing about. 
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OPEN CORPORATE COMMITTEES 


Ling-Temco-Vought, the Dallas-based de- 
fense contractor, has operated its Citizens 
for Good Government (CITIGO) fund since 
1965. According to C. J. (Jake) Benner, one 
of four trustees of the fund and vice pres- 
ident/administration for LTV Aerospace, 
approximately 750 management supervisory 
personnel, mainly in the Dallas area, “vol- 
untarily pool their resources as a group” 
to make contributions to candidates or po- 
litical parties. Cash from individuals goes 
into a trust account maintained in 
CITIGO’s name at the National Bank of 
Commerce in Dallas. Although executives 
may suggest potential recipients, the final 
decision on contributions by CITIGO is 
made by the four trustees, all LTV men, 
Checks that go out to the candidates bear 
the CITIGO name rather than that of in- 
dividual LTV executives, although a cover- 
ing letter may be signed by a top corporate 
official. 

The fund began, Mr. Benner recalled, be- 
cause LTV executives were “being plagued 
locally” by candidates and parties wanting 
contributions. “We needed to get organized,” 
he said, not only “to avoid solicitations” 
but also so that the company could meet 
its responsibilities at the national, state 
and local levels. 

Although LTV openly operates CITIGO, 
the company has no desire to publicize de- 
tails of the fund’s activities. CITIGO makes 
no public reports on the money it raises or 
disburses. There is, however, a discreet an- 
nual report—‘not widely circulated 
informal, to key management personnel,” 
according to Mr. Benner. When asked why 
such information should not be made pub- 
lic, Mr. Benner replied, “If you are a pri- 
vate individual, you would not broadcast 
whom you are donating to. ... It is just 
that fundamental.” Though he described as 
“reasonably accurate” an Associated Press 
estimate that CITIGO contributed about 
$100,000 in 1970, Mr. Benner would not pro- 
vide a list of recipients. 

Our limited research turned up a not sur- 
prising emphasis by CITTGO on defense-re- 
lated legislators: $1,000 to Mollohan for Con- 
gress Committee (Representative Robert H. 
Mollohan, Democrat of West Virginia, a 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee); $500 to Citizens for Minshall (Rep- 
resentative William E. Minshall, Republican 
of Ohio and ranking GOP member of the 
Defense Appropriations subcommittee); $500 
to Californians for Murphy (former Senator 
George Murphy, Republican of California and 
a member, before his defeat, of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee). There also were 
contributions of $2,000 to House Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford of Michigan and $1,000 
to Representative Ray Roberts, the Democrat 
who represents the Dallas District where 
LTV headquarters are located. 

Only a full public report of all CITIGO 
contributions, of course, could show what the 
company’s emphasis really is. The failure of 
the LTV committee to file with the Clerk of 
the House under provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act was specifically raised in an 
April, 1971, Associated Press story. In re- 
sponse, the company put out a press release 
which said in part, “Contrary to the allega- 
tions made in the Associated Press article, 
an independent legal counsel some time ago 
advised trustees in a written opinion that 
CITIGO did not constitute a political com- 
mittee as such and therefore reports to Con- 
gress were not required.” 

(Mr. Benner says LTV’s independent legal 
opinion argues that if it is not a committee 
which influences a specific election, if it 
supports all kinds of candidates, and if it 
gives to other committee rather than directly 
to candidates, it does not have to file reports 
under Federal law. When it was suggested 
that under that definition COPE and other 
union groups, which only give to committees 
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rather than candidates, would also not have 
to report (as they now do), Mr. Benner said, 
“I guess that is right.” Asked if the Justice 
Department agreed with the LTV legal opin- 
ion, Mr. Benner said, “The question has never 
been raised"—not even following the AP 
story. 

The Union Oil Co, of California runs a 
fund—the Union Oil Employees Bi-Partisan 
Political Fund—similar in size and approach 
to that of CITIGO. One difference: em- 
ployees participating can have campaign con- 
tributions automatically deducted from their 
paychecks. The same payroll-deduction sys- 
tem is used by the Cleveland-based Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Woolridge, Inc., another large de- 
fense contractor, whose TRW Good Govern- 
ment Fund has distributed more than $100,- 
000 during election years. R. A. Newman, 
TRW’s director of corporate relations and 
spokesman for the Good Government Fund, 
said frankly in a recent interview that ex- 
ecutives in other corporations were “incredu- 
lous” that TRW gets directly involved in 
campaign fund-raising by authorizing pay- 
roll deductions. “Even some (TRW) man- 
agement don’t think we have any business 
doing this,” he said. 

The reason, of course, runs back to the 
gray area of corporation campaign funds, 
taxes and the law. If the corporate admin- 
istrative machinery helps gather campaign 
Tunds—as it does when a deduction system 
is in effect—there is no denying the corpo- 
ration’s involvement. Though such a clear 
Situation—and the legal questions there- 
fore—has been blurred by, for example, the 
programs of U.S. Steel and Westinghouse, 
Mr. Newman says TRW’s program has been 
“blessed by IRS.” 

Perhaps the most publicized of the open 
corporate employee contributing programs 
was that begun in 1958 by Aerojet-General 
Corp, The then president of Aerojet, Dan 
Kimball, was at the same time a leading 
fund-raiser for the Democratic National 
Committee. At its height, in 1964, the fund 
reportedly raised $136,000, co-mingling both 
employee and executive funds. The company 
claimed that 72.5 per cent of its more than 
20,000 employees participated, giving an av- 
erage of $6.85. Such reports, which implied 
broad-based support for the fund, were often 
used in the mid-1960s by those who wanted 
to reform campaign fund-raising through tax 
gimmicks which, they said, would motivate 
the small donor. By the 1970 election, how- 
ever, the publicized Aerojet-General fund 
had been discontinued because employment 
had dropped below 8,000. But executives have 
apparently held up their end in the pro- 
gram, at least for the General Tire part of 
the corporation. And a report filed with the 
Ohio Secretary of State by the General Tire 
Good Citizenship Fund, based in Akron, 
throws into question just how broad-based 
the entire Aerojet program ever was. The 
fund disclosed that it raised $21,368 in 1970 
from just 31 executives—an average contri- 
bution of almost $700 per person. 

The very existence of a General Tire public 
fund report, filed under provisions of Ohio 
law, is an indication that all similar funds 
not only could, but should, be asked—or re- 
quired—to report under the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act when their activities cover more 
than one state. Of course, General Tire did 
not volunteer its filing. The Ohio Secretary 
of State’s office noticed a contribution from 
the fund of $1,500 to the 1970 re-election 
campaign committee of former Representa- 
tive William Ayres, 8 Republican from Akron. 
A letter requesting that the General Tire 
Good Citizenship Fund file under Ohio law 
was sent out by Secretary of State Ted Brown 
on February 10, 1971. One month later, the 
report came in. 

INDUSTRY WIDE COMMITTEES 

In the fall of 1970, 30 employees of the 
Citizens Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin—of- 
ficers, cashiers, even auditors—each con- 
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tributed from $25 (bank president Dayton 
Pauls) to $5 (Roger Williams of the bank’s 
car loan department) to an in-house cam- 
paign fund that eventually forwarded $667.50 
to a statewide banking industry political 
fund-raising organization called Wisconsin 
BankPAC. According to available records, 
similar fund-raising efforts across the state 
in some 47 banks in 32 cities raised a total of 
$19,667 for Wisconsin BankPAC. More than 
1,000 bank employees contributed, ranging 
from First Wisconsin National’s $2,470 (from 
five branches) to Oshkosh National’s $80 
($10 apiece from eight employees). 

In Ohio in 1970, that state’s bank campaign 
fund-raising organization, called Bankers Ac- 
tion Now Committee (BANC), put together 
a fund of $32,019 made up of contributions 
of $100 and up from hundreds of top banking 
officials. The president and four vice presi- 
dents of the First National Bank of Akron, 
for example, are listed as giving $100 apiece. 

Both these organizations contributed to 
candidates in their own states. But a good 
chunk of the funds they raised—$14,000 from 
Wisconsin and $11,750 from Ohio—went to 
the Bankers Political Action Committee 
(BankPAC), a national campaign fund-rais- 
ing group newly organized for the 1970 House 
and Senate elections. BankPAC reported that 
it raised a Congressional campaign kitty of 
more than $200,000 for the 1970 elections, its 
first effort. 

The stated reason for this marshaling of 
political funds by the national banking in- 
dustry was summed up in a draft solicitation 
letter dated September 25, 1970, prepared 
for submission to banking industry leaders 
across the country by the organizers of Bank 
PAC. “The purpose is to support financially 
the campaigns of those candidates for the 
U.S. Congress who have demonstrated and 
expressed a real understanding of the proper 
function and structure of our banking sys- 
tem and its necessary part and contribution 
to our society and our economy.” 

According to one banking industry execu- 
tive with wide experience in Washington, the 
real cause of the industry-wide concern were 
the actions undertaken within Congress by 
the hyper-active chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Wright 
Patman. The banking industry, which for 
years had faced little if any interference 
from Congress, suddenly found itself in 1970 
with critical pieces of legislation on the 
House floor, such as the Bank Holding Act, 
and little, if any, leverage with a majority 
of the individual House members. 

Determined to prevent that from happen- 
ing again, national BankPAC and 47 state 
organizations were established with the help 
of sophisticated legal advice on how to oper- 
ate within the letter, if not the spirit, of 
the campaign fund reporting laws. “Conven- 
iently,” suggested the BankPAC solicitation 
letter, “you and your associates can get to- 
gether and remit for all by one personal 
check (not more than $99 in any individual 
check to avoid Federal reporting require- 
ments) to BankPAC and mail to me. It will 
take only a dollar or two per person—‘Pea- 
nuts’—and still by a combined effort we can 
practically and effectively contribute to prop- 
er legislation and supervision for the finan- 
cial system which can best serve our peo- 
ple and our communities.” 

At the state level, the general approach for 
campaign funds mirrored the national Bank 
PAC pitch. “The need for a BankPAC,” said 
a letter sent to promote a proposed Wash- 
ington (State) Bankers Political Action Com- 
mittee, “should be evident to all who have 
paid attention to the legislature in recent 
years. The many areas in which we have a 
unity of interest must be served at least 
equally with other interests. There must be 
one organization which speaks for the entire 
industry on industry-wide issues which is 
not infected with internal differences. A 
BankPAC organization serves that objective.” 
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The evident enthusiasm of the bankers 
for the 1970 program had its embarrassments, 
however. An October interview in The Amer- 
ican Banker describing the program was 
picked up by Morton Mintz of The Washing- 
ton Post. Chairman Patman gathered mate- 
rial on the bank fund-raising efforts and, in 
late October, 1970, wrote a letter to Attorney 
General John Mitchell asking that he “im- 
mediately launch an investigation to deter- 
mine the extent of political fund-raising ac- 
tivities carried on by individual commercial 
banks and banks acting within associations 
and committees.” Finally, in another story, 
only days before the election, Mintz identi- 
fied 21 of 35 members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and four members 
of the Senate Banking Committee as recipi- 
ents of bank Industry funds. In the ensuing 
uproar, thirteen originally designated Con- 
gressional recipients of contributions refused 
to accept them and returned the checks to 
BankPAC. 

The former executive director of BankPAC, 
Ralph Stickle, an official of American Bank 
and Trust Company, East Lansing, Michigan, 
said recently that his group was “naive” in 
the way it made its initial contributions. 
“They were sent in the mail with no time to 
write letters in advance with an explanation.” 
Because of the bad publicity at the time, 
BankPAC distributed only $85,000 of the 
more than $200,000 it raised, giving it what 
Stickle described as a “nest egg” for the 1972 
elections. “We're in pretty good shape finan- 
cially,” he said, and he expected to do “a 
more thorough job this yeer.” 

Another big money-raising industry group 
that first appeared in the 1970 elections was 
the dairymen—a group whose income is di- 
rectly dependent on Federal and state price- 
support and marketing programs drawn up 
by Congress and administered by the execu- 
tive branch. In 1970, organizations such as 
the Agricultural Cooperative Trust and the 
Agriculture and Dairy Education Political 
Trust raised $10,000 apiece from smaller milk 
producing co-operatives around the country 
for the Congressional election. But provid- 
ing the big funds for the industry effort was 
the Trust for Agricultural Political Educa- 
tion (TAPE), based in San Antonio, Texas, 
which gathered $535,422 in 1970, primarily 
from members of the American Milk Pro- 
ducers, Inc., a national co-operative involv- 
ing more than 40,000 farmers. Another 
$111,786 in dairy industry campaign funds 
was raised by the Trust for Special Political 
Agricultural Community Education which, 
behind the flowery name, turns out to be a 
Kentucky-based co-operative dairymen's or- 
ganization. 

With a kitty of more than $650,000 the 
dairymen in 1970 were able to make sub- 
stantial contributions to no fewer than 96 
House candidates and 37 of the men run- 
ning for the Senate. House Agriculture Com- 
mittee members were, obviously, among the 
major recipients. One of the first contribu- 
tions made by TAPE was $5,000 in January, 
1970, to Committee Chairman W. R. Poage. 
(Poage, as it turned out, ran unopposed.) 
In October, they gave an equal amount to 
Representative Page Belcher, the ranking 
Republican on the committee. Representa- 
tive Watkins Abbitt, the Virginia Democrat 
who ranks fourth on the committee, got $8,- 
000, while three lower-ranking Democrats 
each received substantial amounts: John 
Melcher of Montana, $8,500; Ed Jones of 
Tennessee, $7,800; and Bill Alexander of Ar- 
kansas, $6,000. 

A number of Senate candidates got $10,- 
000 from the dairy groups. Among them were 
GOP Minority Leader Hugh Scott, and Re- 
publicans William Brock of Tennessee, the 
late Winston Prouty of Vermont, and the 
unsuccessful GOP candidates Bill Cramer of 
Florida, John Wold of Wyoming, Thomas 
Kleppe of North Dakota and Nelson Gross of 
New Jersey. On the Democratic side, Hubert 
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Humphrey’s return to the Senate was helped 
by $10,625 from dairy industry committees. 
Other big Democratic recipients were Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin, $8,160; Ed 
Muskie of Maine, $7,132; and Lloyd Bentsen 
of Texas. In the latter race, the dairymen 
also gave $5,000 to Republican George Bush, 
Bentsen’s opponent. 

While they put contributions into specific 
Congressional races, the dairymen were also 
major donors to both the Republican and 
Democratic national party organizations. 
They bought $22,000 worth of tickets to the 
Democratic Gala of 1970 and $15,000 worth 
to the Republican Senate-House dinner the 
same year. 

According to a Wall Street Journal article 
last September, the dairymen in 1971 con- 
tinued fund-raising efforts with one eye on 
the Nixon Administration's price support 
policies and the other on the 1972 campaign. 
According to the Journal’s Jerry Landauer, 
at the time Agriculture Secretary Clifford 
Hardin reversed policy and raised govern- 
ment price supports on manufactured milk, 
in March of 1971 the dairymen began to put 
funds “mostly through secret channels” into 
paper organizations chartered to “work for 
the renomination of President Richard M. 
Nixon.” As of December 31, 1971, the total 
exceeded $325,000. 

Although they may be big and obvious, 
the bankers and milk producers are not 
unique in what they are doing, Instead, they 
represent a growing element in political 
campaign financing. For while individual 
corporate executive programs have been 
slowly and quietly expanding, industry 
groups and associations—such as the bankers 
and dairymen—faced with wider Federal and 
state government controls, and thus direct 
involvement in their operations, have been 
at an ever increasing rate. 

Traditionally, behind the scenes, individ- 
ual businessmen, industry leaders and even 
corporations have always been suppliers of 
funds and other assistance to candidates. 
But the pooling of their funds and the open 
national solicitation of like-minded business- 
men and their employees have recently taken 
on major significance. Although the success 
of the AFL-CIO’s fund-raising through 
COPE provided a model for such activities, 
businessmen didn't take real note of such a 
technique until 1961, when the American 
Medical Association’s political contributing 
offshoot, AMPAC, put millions of dollars into 
Congressional campaigns and had some suc- 
cess in delaying the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s Medicare program. 

Since 1963, new industry groups have been 
turning up with some regularity. The owners 
of trucking fleets for years informally col- 
lected checks at regional meetings, then 
passed them on to House and Senate cam- 
paign committees to be accumulated for 
later distribution in election years to can- 
didates who needed money and were con- 
genial to the big national highway program. 
Today there is a Truck Operators’ Nonparti- 
san Committee (it distributed a reported 
$38,522 in 1970) , but the groups of individual 
checks from truckers continue to flow into 
other party fund-raising organizations. 

A review of the records filed with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives under pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Act gives 
some indication of the national business in- 
terest groups openly active in campaign 
fund-raising. There is a restaurant owners’ 
political action committee ($71,000 dis- 
tributed in 1970 with emphasis on Congress- 
men dealing with taxes and minimum 
wages); the Life Underwriters Political Ac- 
tion Committee ($38,245 distributed in 1970); 
a Forest Products Political Education Com- 
mittee ($28,150 raised from lumbering in- 
terests in 1970). The securities industry has 
both the Securities Industry Campaign 
Committee ($59,396 in 1970) and the Effec- 
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tive Government Association (whose $25,400 
distributed in 1970 came almost exclusively 
from employees of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, the giant among stock 
brokerage houses). The construction Mmdus- 
try has a Committee for Action ($67,100 in 
1970). And even individuals involved in the 
rural electrification program are gathered 
together in the Action Committee for Rural 
Electrification (a whopping $131,068 dis- 
tributed in 1970, primarily to liberal Demo- 
crats). 

In addition, new but smaller organizations 
became visible for the first time in 1970 
representing cable television, the canning 
industry, nursing homes, insurance, auto- 
mobile retailers, the coal industry, construc- 
tion equipment, food processors, manufac- 
turers of home furnishings, real estate brok- 
ers, mortgage bankers, and even the co-oper- 
ative movement. Just last month it was 
announced that the one-million-member 
National Education Association, made up of 
schoolteachers across the nation, has hired 
@ political consultant to organize its cam- 
paign contribution fund. Peace groups and 
environmentalists are organized into con- 
tributing groups. 

Thus, with public-interest groups seeking 
government action in areas that directly 
affect more and more businesses, increased 
campaign fund activity should not remain a 
corporate secret between the donors and the 
recipients. “Speaking broadly,” the late Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote in his 1957 opin- 
ion on the campaign fund laws, “what is 
involved here is the integrity of our electoral 
process, and not less the responsibility of 
the individual citizen for the successful 
functioning of that process.” 

The process is deteriorating, not just be- 
cause corporations have come up with a new 
way to get around the law, but also because 
thousands of corporate executives are me- 
chanically participating in the conspiracy by 
keeping silent about what they are doing 
although many believe it immoral if not 
illegal. 

Reform is needed for the entire political 
financing system. A marginal first step would 
be for compliance with today’s laws—and 
thus disclosure of what America’s biggest 
corporations are already doing. To ignore 
their actions is to encourage the deterioration 
of the political system. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric Company, the nation's 
fourth largest industrial enterprise, has both 
public and private executive fund-raising 
systems. The public one, part of the corpora- 
tion’s Constructive Citizenship Program, be- 
gan several years ago to encourage all em- 
ployees openly to give through preelection 
dollar fund drives. At more than a hundred 
plants, several envelopes were distributed to 
G.E. workers which permitted the mailing of 
funds directly to Democratic or Republican 
committees. At some locations, banks were 
designated as special neutral receiving points 
to guarantee that the funds reached the des- 
ignated recipient committees. With all that, 
and despite considerable publicity, the re- 
sults were disappointing. 

Accordingly, several years ago, while the 
public programs were being pushed, a special 
private group called the Effective Citizens 
Association was formed within G.E. Its mem- 
bership was made up of corporate manage- 
ment-level personnel who as individuals con- 
tribute what one executive described as 
“nominal” amounts to the Association. In 
turn, the Association becomes the “auspices” 
through which contributions are directed to 
candidates. Thus, for example, on October 12, 
1970, Americans for Taft, a campaign orga- 
nization set up to support the election of 
Robert Taft to the U.S. Senate from Ohio, 
reported receiving $100 contributions from 
five individuals in New York City, four of 
whom were listed with the same address—570 
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Lexington Avenue, headquarters of G.E, The 
five individuals included Fred Borch, chair- 
man of the board; J. S. Parker and H, L. 
Weiss, vice chairmen of the board; and Rob- 
ert Estes, senior vice president of the com- 
pany. 

G.E. management refuses to discuss “on the 
record” eyen the existence of the Associa- 
tion. Information on it could be gained only 
if the identity of the G.E. official speaking 
was withheld. But, according to this anony- 
mous executive, the Association goes to ex- 
tremes to divorce itself from the corporation 
proper. Its correspondence is on its own let- 
terhead and all its activities are undertaken 
outside company time. Contributions go to 
both Federal and state candidates, but the 
checks involved are personal, coming from 
the management-level personnel around the 
country who make up the Association mem- 
bership. 

How much is involved? The informant had 
no idea, although he identified Steve Galpin, 
manager of G.E.’s national community and 
government relations department, as one of 
the principals in the Association. At this 
writing Mr. Galpin has refused to be inter- 
viewed. 

TELEDYNE-RYAN 


This billion-dollar defense contractor op- 
erates what Leon Parma, a vice president on 
the group staff at Teledyne headquarters in 
San Diego, calls a volunteer political partici- 
pation plan. Designed as “a vehicle for em- 
ployees,” the plan features a trust—named 
the Caligan Trust—which serves as the in- 
terim recipient for funds contributed by 
employees. In order to have any funds with- 
drawn from the trust, the employee must au- 
thorize it himself. “He retains full control,” 
Mr. Parma, one of the three trustees, empha- 
sized in an interview. 

How are candidates selected? At the time he 
puts his money in the trust, the Teledyne 
employee can specify “where he wants it to 
go.” Or, Mr. Parma explained, “candidates 
express an interest” in receiving funds. The 
company then circulates a letter to its exec- 
utives indicating “the request we have re- 
ceived.” Checks come back or authorizations 
to draw on trust balances are obtained. To- 
gether they then are sent on to the candidate 
with notice that receipts should go to indi- 
vidual givers, not the company. “It is not 
transmitted on company letterhead,” notes 
Mr. Parma. 

Research turned up two recipients of Tele- 
dyne-Ryan funds, On October 1, 1970, Citi- 
zens for Minshall, a committee supporting 
the re-election of the veteran Ohio Republi- 
can Congressman, reported receipt of nine 
contributions from California residents in 
amounts ranging from $50 to $200 and total- 
ing $800. All were executives of Teledyne- 
Ryan, 

One month earlier, according to a report 
filed with the Clerk of the House by Repre- 
sentative F. Edward Hébert, Democrat from 
Louisiana, nine Teledyne-Ryan executives 
contributed anywhere from $50 to $200, add- 
ing $1,010 to his campaign—although their 
connection to the company was not disclosed. 
Hébert, of course, is chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee with legislative 
jurisdiction over Teledyne-Ryan’s main prod- 
uct area, Minshall is the ranking Republican 
member of the House Appropriations sub- 
committee which handles the Defense De- 
partment budget. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HATFIELD 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it was 
with interest that I observed the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marnas) a few days ago in 
reference to the service of our distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon, Senator 
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Mark HATFIELD. I have a very high re- 
gard for Senator HATFIELD. He has the 
No. 1 qualities, which in my opinion are 
absolutely necessary to be a public offi- 
cial. They are honesty and integrity. 
Without these qualities our work comes 
to naught and the needs of the public go 
unmet. Furthermore, my friend MARK 
HATFIELD is consistent. 


WILL OUR POW’S BE TRIED 
FOR GENOCIDE? 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
people who oppose the Genocide Conven- 
tion do so because they believe that 
American ratification of this treaty will 
allow North Vietnam to try our prisoners 
of war for genocide. They feel that Hanoi 
is prevented from doing so by our fail- 
ure to ratify this treaty. As soon as the 
Senate gives its advice and consent to 
this treaty, they feel Hanoi will be able 
to proceed to try our men. 

However, North Vietnam has not been 
restrained by international law. North 
Vietnam has repeatedly violated the 1954 
Geneva Accord on Indochina, the Ge- 
neva Convention of the treatment of 
prisoners of war, and other treaties and 
international agreements. So why should 
we believe that North Vietnam would 
want to try our POW’s until we rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention? Hanoi 
holds our men prisoner and as a prac- 
tical matter can try them on whatever 
trumped-up charge it wishes any time it 
wishes. 

The Republic of France ratified the 
Genocide Convention in 1950. It was in 
force for them during the entire time 
they fought the North Vietnamese in the 
early 1950’s. Many French soldiers were 
held prisoner by the Communists. None 
of them were ever tried for genocide. 
French ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention added no greater danger to the 
French troops fighting or being held 
prisoner in Indochina. Thus, if past ex- 
perience is any criteria American ratifi- 
cation of this treaty will not add to the 
dangers faced by our soldiers in Viet- 
nam, 

The presence or absence of the Geno- 
cide Convention will not affect how Ha- 
noi treats the POW’s it holds, any more 
than the presence of the Geneva Con- 
vention on treatment of prisoner of war 
does. Hanoi has a habit of doing what- 
ever it wants. The best protection for our 
POW’s is not to reject the Genocide 
Convention, but rather to work diligently 
for their release. They will be safe only 
when they are home. 

Mr. President, I call upon the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention as soon 
as possible. 


A “FAIR SHARE” OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I am 
gratified to see that the Appropriations 
Committee has adopted a restraint 
stance very similar to one which I advo- 
cated earlier as concerns our contribu- 
tions to international organizations in 
terms of an equitable sharing interna- 
tionally of responsibilities which in fact 
and truth cross national boundaries. 

CXVIII——-123—Part 2 
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I quote from pages 4 and 5 of the com- 
mittee’s report: 

The Committee is fully aware of the un- 
answered need for development assistance 
in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world and is prepared to support the United 
States’ shouldering a “fair share” of this and 
other international responsibilities. It 
should now be abundantly clear, however, 
that what was a “fair share” for the United 
States twenty-five or even five years ago is 
not a “fair share” today. ... As a general rule 
it is the sense of the committee that a “fair 
share” for the United States should not ex- 
ceed 20 to 30 percent of true multinational 
programs, and it is within this range that it 
shall endeavor to allocate United States 
contributions to international and financial 
institutions beginning with fiscal 1973. 


Last session, during the Senate consid- 
eration of H.R. 9910, the 1971 Foreign 
Assistance Act, I introduced an amend- 
ment which would have limited our vol- 
untary contributions to the United Na- 
tions to the same percentage of total 
contributions as our assessed payments. 

Certainly, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee apparently agrees with the logic 
that much of the benefit being derived 
in whole or in large part from our finan- 
cial assistance internationally accrues to 
many nations other than just our own. 
If other countries are receiving the divi- 
dends of many of our foreign contribu- 
tions, it is only equitable that there 
should be a broader sharing of the bur- 
den. Certainly all nations have a stake in 
and should be concerned with programs 
which add to the peace and economic 
well-being through the alleviation of pov- 
erty and suffering, for the end result is 
harmony and prosperity in the commu- 
nity of nations. Other nations must no 
longer look to America to carry not only 
our share of the burden but also theirs. 

America will always recognize its re- 
sponsibility in the international commu- 
nity of nations and we stand ready and 
willing to meet those responsibilities 
which must be equally borne by all na- 
tions. The Appropriations Committee is 
to be commended for its action in defin- 
ing America’s international contribu- 
tions in terms of our share of the re- 
sponsibility which falls on all countries. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, beginning 
in 1917 and extending into 1918 and 1919, 
a series of cataclysmic upheavals took 
place in Eastern Europe, all the way to 
the Urals. As the First World War end- 
ed, the death—some say of suicide—of old 
empires occurred. 

In the resulting chaos, a number of 
great peoples and nations attained free- 
dom and independence. For all too many 
of these peoples the freedom and inde- 
pendence was short lived. All too often 
one repressive and reactionary empire 
was replaced by an even more despotic 
imperialism. This was the unhappy case 
of the Ukraine. 

This week we are commemorating the 
54th anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukraine. This is the week when all 
Americans join with Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, and with Ukrainians 
everywhere, in pledging our renewed 
dedication to the cause so vividly illumi- 
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nated by our own history—the cause of 
national independence. 

The whole world knows that the Soviet 
Union is a state without ever having 
been, and without ever having the hope of 
being, a real nation. 

The whole world knows that the Soviet 
Union exists for the purpose of oppress- 
ing real vigorous nations, peoples, and 
cultures. 

The whole world is watching, with un- 
diminished contempt, as the brutish men 
who run the Kremlin continue their vi- 
cious, futile, and doomed attempts to 
“solve’—as they like to say—the “na- 
tionalities question” which, happily, has 
vexed the Soviet tyranny from the be- 
ginning. 

Today it is my privilege to join in this 
pledge: There will be no lasting accom- 
modation between the United States and 
the Soviet leaders until Soviet tyranny is 
less repugnant. And we serve notice: So- 
viet tyranny can never appear less repug- 
nant until the Ukrainian people are given 
their rights as a people. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
January 31, 1972, Harrisburg, Pa., Pa- 
triot, the editorial, “Dock Strike, Con- 
gress Can Prevent Cripplers,”’ spells out 
clearly whose responsibility it is to step 
in and do something about this economy- 
damaging situation. These conditions 
worsen day by day as consumer prices 
rise. 

I commend the entire editorial for my 
colleagues to reflect upon its meaning and 
urge those who have the authority and 
the responsibility to act promptly to 
bring about a settlement to this dock 
strike. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dock STRIKE—CONGRESS CAN PREVENT 

CRIPPLERS 

It didn’t take Canada long to settle a 
national air traffic controllers’ strike. Ten 
days after the men shut down that nation’s 
airports on Jan. 17, they headed back to their 
towers agreeing to submit their dispute to 
binding arbitration. 

How different the U.S. dockworkers, whose 
potential for crippling the economy of this 
country is far more serious than anything 
the air traffic controllers could do to Canada, 
The International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen Union (ILWU), a West Coast orga- 
nization headed by left-leaning Harry 
Bridges, called its members out for 100 days 
last summer until a government-obtained 
court order under the Taft-Hartley Act sent 
them back for an 80-day cooling off period. 
Now they are on strike again over makework 
and other demands which, if granted, could 
well put many of the 122 members of the 
Pacific Maritime Association out of business. 

Shippers, desperate to move essential car- 
goes, have been diverting ocean-going traffic 
to Vancouver, B.C., or to Ensenada, Mexico, 
and trucking consignments into the U.S. But 
Friday Canadian longshoremen at Vancouver 
voted to embargo any further cargo destined 
for the U.S., while ILWU officials are urging 
Mexican dockworkers to do likewise. Mean- 
while Teamster Union members set up a pick- 
et line at the U.S.-Mexican border which 95 
per cent of the truck drivers are refusing to 
cross. 

The dockers have rejected a 37 per cent 
retroactive pay raise over the length of their 
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contract. Basically they want the right to 
unload pre-packed containers at dockside, 
repack them and put a $l-a-ton union tax 
on them—even when the containers were 
loaded in the first place by union labor. 

Ten days ago President Nixon deviated 
from the prepared text of his State of the 
Union message to declare that “the nation 
cannot and will not tolerate that kind of ir- 
responsible labor tieup in the future.” With- 
in 24 hours, Labor Secretary Hodgson had 
legislation prepared which would provide 
for the appointment of a three-man arbitra- 
tion panel to dictate a settlement. The Pres- 
ident asked for congressional action in three 
days. Instead, hearings of a desultory sort 
have begun which almost certainly will put 
off any definitive action for some time. 

In testimony last week, the Secretary of 
Agriculture told a Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee that he was “growing weary of having 
our farmers bloodied in scraps entirely out- 
side their areas. We want to get legislation 
that will prevent erosion of another billion 
dollars of farm income this year.” 

And it is true. Grain rots on the docks, in 
elevators and even on the streets of small 
towns. Buying nations are ordering elsewhere 
instead of from the U.S. Manufactured goods 
pile up, ships are idled—and a minimum of 
@ million dollars a day is lost to the 12 West 
Coast ports and the states they serve. 

Why this economic carnage? 

Because unions involved with essential 
transportation of the nation make grandiose 
demands which are almost always met when 
the suffering public can stand it no longer, 

Because gun-shy, weak-kneed legislators 
lack the guts to stand up to labor lobbyists, 
labor money and labor threats and enact the 
laws this nation desperately needs. 

Labor has its place and its rights in the 
American scene but it is time for its abuse 
of power to be ended. Congress can throw off 
the shackles which labor is rapidly fashion- 
ing for it by passing some measure this week 
to end the destructive West Coast dock 
strike and, in the very near future, give ac- 
tive consideration to President Nixon’s long- 
stalled “Crippling Strike Prevention Act” 
which will protect millions of Americans 
from being harmed by such debacles here- 
after. 


BIG INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR THE 
SACB 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, buried 
in the 1973 budget which was released 
last week is a very substantial increase 
in funds for the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. Last year we appropriated 
$450,000 for the Board. This year the 
President is asking for $706,000—a whop- 
ping 57-percent increase in appropria- 
tions, 

In fact, this is far and away the largest 
single appropriation ever requested for 
the Board. 

What justifies this increase? How does 
the Board plan to spend these new funds? 
What new causes will it investigate; what 
new organizations will it seek to register? 

Last summer, President Nixon signed 
Executive Order 11605, which empowers 
the Board to compile the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s List. The Board is to determine 
whether an organization is “totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist or subversive,” and 
whether an organization “has adopted a 
policy of the commission of acts of force 
or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States or any State.” 

Mr. President, the Subversive Activities 
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Control Board has been in existence since 
1950. During its 21-year existence, it has 
not registered a single subversive—not 
one. It has only designated one organiza- 
tion as a Communist action organiza- 
tion—the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

The reason for this history of inaction: 
the courts have repeatedly held the 
SACB’s procedures to be unconstitu- 
tional. The most recent case was Boorda 
against SACB, in which the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
held that the Board’s procedures violated 
the freedom of association guarantees of 
the first amendment. The case was up- 
held on appeal, when the Supreme Court 
denied certiorari. 

Mr. President, Executive Order 11605 
is an attempt to infuse new blood into the 
Board. And the President’s 1973 budget 
amounts to the same thing. The budget 
would increase the number of permanent 
positions at the Board from 15 to 26; it 
would increase personnel compensation 
from $349,000 to $489,000; it would in- 
crease “travel and transportation of per- 
sons” from $15,000 to $50,000; and it 
would increase the outlay for “other 
services” from $41,000 to $88,000. 

It might be intriguing to speculate why 
the Board needs three times as much this 
year for “travel and transportation of 
persons,” or why the Board has more 
than doubled its planned expenditures for 
“other services.” How many new groups 
does the Board plan to come up with 
that are “totalitarian, fascist, commu- 
nist, or subversive” in nature? What new 
organizations are to be characterized as 
adopting “a policy of the commission of 
acts of force or violence to deny others 
their rights”? 

Mr. President, we have been through 
all this before. Congress has repeatedly 
attempted to amend the Internal Secu- 
rity Act to have it comply with the Con- 
stitution, only to have courts strike down 
each new revision. And I submit, Mr. 
President, that the same thing will hap- 
pen this time. Why must we waste an- 
other $706,000—and perhaps another 
$706,000 the year after—until the next 
case is decided by the court of appeals? 

It has become clear that the SACB, and 
all it stands for, is inconsistent with the 
first, fifth, and 14th amendments 
to the Constitution. I hope that this year 
we can rally enough support behind an 
amendment deleting funds for the SACB 
to bring an end to this anachronistic 
witch-hunting agency once and for all. 

Mr. President, last week the Washing- 
ton Post carried an excellent editorial 
about the SACB. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Greater 
Love Hath No President. . .”, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GREATER LOVE HATH No PRESIDENT 

Unpredictable as the way of a maid with a 
man is the love of a father for his brainchild, 
puny, warped and unprepossessing though it 
may be. Long, long ago in the hot season of 
his youth when he was Congressman Nixon 
and a member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the President sired 
something called the Mundt-Nixon bill. 
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Though itself stillborn, this measure never- 
theless managed to pass its essence on to a 
sibling of sorts titled the McCarran Act 
which, during the postwar neurosis over do- 
mestic communism, came to life under the 
alias of the Internal Security Act of 1950 and 
spawned & mongoloid offspring known as the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. Spurned 
by the Congress that created it as soon as 
that body’s emotional health was restored, 
termed illegitimate by the courts, regarded 
with repugnance by lovers of liberty, the 
SACB somehow managed to preserve a pre- 
carious existence as a sinecure for political 
castoffs and otherwise unemployable hangers- 
on. 

But Mr. Nixon never forsook it. On Monday, 
in a budget message embellished with warn- 
ings to Congress against over-spending, he 
asked that funds for the SACB be increased 
from a current level of $405,000 to $706,000 
and that the number of its employees—who, 
at present, have nothing whatever to do ex- 
cept cash their fat, fortnightly paychecks— 
be increased from 15 to 26. 

But the President does not intend that the 
agency continue to be totally idle. He would 
like the SACB to investigate the groups and 
organizations which free citizens have chosen 
to join, and to determine whether these 
voluntary associations are to be designated 
desirable or undesirable, permissible or im- 
permissible. He would turn the SACB into a 
kind of Federal Trade Commission in the area 
of political ideas, 

If the sheer un-Americanism of this check 
upon the free exercise of the constitutional 
right of association is not apparent to the 
President, it surely ought to be recognized 
for what it is by the United States Con- 
gress. Political lists are the trappings of 
totalitarianism; they have no place in a free 
country. It is more than time to let the 
SACB slip back into the relatively innocuous 
desuetude which its members found so com- 
fortable for so long—or, better still, to grant 
it the gift of legislative euthanasia when an 
appropriation for it is next proposed in Con- 
gress. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, welfare 
reform is a major issue now before the 
Finance Committee and soon to be be- 
fore the full Senate. The glaring defi- 
ciencies of H.R. 1 have not, I believe, 
been fully exposed to Members of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two articles by 
noted experts in the field of welfare re- 
form with the hope that my colleagues 
will find them informative. The first is 
by Elizabeth Wickenden, professor of 
urban studies of the City University of 
New York, which deals articulately and 
effectively with the question of restric- 
tive controls and violations of individual 
rights incorporated into H.R. 1. Profes- 
sor Wickenden’s article was published 
in the Welfare Law News, November 
1971, published by the Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law. The second arti- 
cle is by Alice Rivlin, senior staff asso- 
ciate at the Brookings Institution, and 
former Assistant Secretary for Program 
Planning at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The article ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Jan- 
uary 31, 1972, and deals with the restric- 
tive work requirement and ineffective 
work incentive provisions of H.R. 1. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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HR 1: WELFARE POLICY As AN INSTRUMENT OF 
CONTROL * 


(By Elizabeth Wickenden, professor of urban 
studies, City University of New York) 

The essential character of HR 1 is to use 
conditioned minimal income payments to the 
poor as an instrument of control and coer- 
cion with respect to their employment, child 
rearing, family relationships, health care, 
drug use and other behavioral patterns. While 
these controls are minimal with respect to 
the aged, the blind, and the permanently 
disabled (groups whose poverty is assumed to 
be beyond their own control), they fall heav- 
ily on families with children and the mar- 
ginally disabled (i.e. those groups whose 
poverty is popularly attributed to their own 
failures of effort or moral conformity.) In 
effect the deprivation of children is used as 
a goad on the behavior of their parents. 
Since 19.4 million individuals are considered 
potentially eligible for these family benefits, 
this constitutes the consolidation of a very 
substantial subclass in the total population. 
Over 70% of these fall in the groups assigned 
to the Labor-administered Opportunities for 
Families (OFF) program for those expected 
to work where the control factors are the 
most obvious. The other 30% remain in the 
HEW-administered Family Assistance Pro- 
gram (FAP) until they are considered avail- 
able for work. This article undertakes to 
enumerate the controls in both programs. 

The low level of benefits has tended to 
overshadow in public discussion the coercive 
impact of the bill but these low benefits are 
themselves a factor of control. Thus, for 
example, the basic federal annual level of 
$2400 for a family of four can be reduced to 
$1600 if a presumptively employable member 
of the family refused a work for training as- 
signment (including job reassignment for an 
employed recipient), failed to cooperate in a 
rehabilitation program, or failed to maintain 
a monitored drug-free condition in the case 
of an addict. Thus it is reasonable to state 
that $1600 is the basic guarantee,? assuming 
always the possibility of the penalty pro- 
vision. This is lower than present assistance 
payments as supplemented by food subsidies 
in any state of the union (i.e. $57 a month 
assuming a $912 food stamp supplement.) On 
the other hand, a cooperative beneficiary 
could raise his net income to about $4000 by 
combining public benefits with earnings and/ 
or successful child support actions. Thus the 
mother, for example, who feels her presence 
is required at home for the benefit of her 
children and cannot bring a successful sup- 
port action is penalized in order to reward 
and encourage the conforming mother, 

The control function of differential bene- 
fits has been camouflaged in HR 1 by features 
generally regarded as desirable such as a Fed- 
eral floor and inclusion of the working poor. 
It is, however, clearly “demonstrated” in the 
proposed New York demonstration project 
whereby families in three selected districts 
are to have their grants cut to the proposed 
HR 1 Federal level. (This constitutes a cut 
below New York budgets of from 46% to 60% 
plus the penalty provision of a further $800 
reduction for failure to accept work or train- 
ing.) This could then be “earned” back 
through a system of incentive points for a 
wide range of acceptable behavior, including 
but not limited to work. While this project 
proposal goes beyond the provisions of HR 1 
it clearly illustrates the coercive intent of 
low, differential benefits controlled by an 
all-powerful bureaucracy. 

The impact of low benefit levels in HR 1 is 
intensified by the absence of any require- 


1HR 1, Social Security Amendment of 1971, 
passed the House of Representatives, now 
pending in the Senate Finance Committee. 

2 Although this figure could be lower if 
more than one “uncooperative” family mem- 
ber is involved. 
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ments, provisions for financial sharing, or 
real incentives for state supplementation of 
federal payments even up to present AFDC 
levels. The explicit authority for states to im- 
pose a one year residence requirement on 
supplementary payments without endanger- 
ing the basic Federal payment runs directly 
counter to the Supreme Court decision in 
Shapiro v Thompson and is a clear invitation 
to the control of free movement. 

The controlling impact of low benefits is 
further sharpened by the extraordinary re- 
quirement that outside income over the prior 
nine months’ period be considered in deter- 
mining initial eligibility and the continuing 
level of benefits regardless of the present fi- 
nancial circumstances of the family. Thus 
the former concept of public assistance as an 
answer to current need is superseded by its 
new role as an ostensible spur to the retro- 
active enforcement of thrift, job stability, 
and family cohesion. 

The work requirements of HR 1 are arbi- 
trary as to individuals and advantageous to 
potential employers, assuming that such ex- 
ist in a period of general unemployment. 
About 70% of potential benefiting families 
are considered to be “in the labor market” 
and, therefore, assigned to a special program 
ealled Opportunities for Families (OFF) ad- 
ministered by the Labor Department, either 
directly or through the state employment of- 
fices. The Labor Department assumes virtu- 
ally complete control over their lives: pay- 
ing their benefits; assigning them to jobs or 
training; purchasing child care in their be- 
half; providing health, social services, coun- 
seling, transportation to new locations, etc. 
as needed; and penalizing them for failures 
of compliance. The Labor Department be- 
comes the modern day “old marse” of the 
plantation. 

The inclusion of the so-called “working 
poor”, the work coercion authorities, and the 
partial disregard of earned income means, in 
effect, the supplementation of sub-standard 
wages, Only a strong minimum wage and 
other work standard requirements could 
safeguard individuals from exploitation and 
labor standards generally. But a minimum 
standard of $1.20 an hour was incorporated 
in the House version making wage subsidi- 
zation a virtual certainty. 

Chairman Russell Long of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee (in a speech to the Gover- 
nor’s Conference) throws new light on the 
philosophy involved by proposing an out- 
right and virtually unlimited subsidy for em- 
ployers of domestic labor as an answer to the 
so-called “welfare mess,” This is at best a 
form of indenture, a clear invitation to caste 
consolidation. 

Definitions of presumptive employability 
are absolute and arbitrary leaving no discre- 
tion to the mother of children over three 
(six until 1974) as to her home obligations, 
the suitability of the care—if any—available 
to her children, or the kind of job she is 
able to reconcile with her children’s needs. 
The arbitrary and discriminatory character 
of the job obligation on single mothers is 
evidenced by the exemption from obligation 
on the wives of male beneficiaries still in 
the home. The prohibition against benefits 
to family heads who are full-time students 
is also an example of short-sighted punitive 
controls. Many AFDC mothers have made 
heroic efforts to upgrade their employment 
qualifications by completing their higher 
education. Furthermore the prohibition of 
payments in behalf of an unborn child, long 
permitted under Federal AFDC regulations, 
assumes both that the pregnant woman is 
employable up to the fact of her delivery and 
is to be punitively restrained from those 
measures which might be necessary to her 
own and her child’s health. 

While many confusing provisions are made 
in the bill for financing child care, there is no 
statutory requirement that such care be 
available prior to the mother’s job assign- 
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ment, no freedom of choice for her in its 
selection, and virtually no protection for its 
quality. 

Child Support provisions in HR 1 are a 
major but largely ignored element in its 
controlling purpose. In all respects a differ- 
ent standard of parental support and pen- 
alty for failure is applied to beneficiary (i.e. 
poor) families than to others, with the Fed- 
eral government usurping functions normally 
handied by state laws and courts. These are 
briefly outlined below: 

1. The applicant mother must “cooperate” 
in identifying a father as a condition of re- 
ceiving a benefit. (See p. 191 of the Ways 
and Means Committee report and p. 305, 
Under Secretary Veneman, in the Senate 
hearings.) She is “expected” to bring a sup- 
port action. 

2. Such a putative father is gullty of a 
criminal offense if he crosses a state line. 

3. Such a putative father likewise has a 
lien against any future Federal entitlements, 
including old age insurance benefits, for 
any amounts paid his alleged family. 

4. Men in the role of stepfathers are held 
responsible for the children of their wives 
without regard to relevant state law and the 
ruling of the Supreme Court on the Man-in- 
the-House case. 

5. Protective payments, made to a third 
party or in the form of restricted payments, 
are a further punitive measure toward the 
non-conforming parent. 

6. Criminal penalties applicable to persons 
who “having made application to receive any 
such benefit for the use and benefit of an- 
other and having received it knowingly and 
willfully converts such benefit or any part 
thereof to use other than for the use and 
benefit of such other person” has extremely 
serious implications when applied to welfare 
benefits for child members of a family group. 

Administration of the program, by inten- 
tion, is tightly controlling and effectively 
eliminates rights of beneficiaries built into 
the original Social Security Act and expanded 
through court and administrative rulings of 
the past ten years. These controls operate at 
every point in the program. 

1. Initial application and eligibility deter- 
minations are to be made by individual in- 
vestigation, including collateral inquiries, 
and application by declaration is proscribed. 

2. Income determinations for initial ap- 
plicants or readjustment of benefits are to be 
based on the averaging of income over a 
twelve month period. Thus new applicants 
could be subjected to a waiting period or 
substantially reduced benefits regardless of 
their current financial situation. 

3. Social Security numbers are required for 
all applicants and beneficiaries, including in- 
fants, and are to be used as a primary source 
of identification, Criminal penalties for 
duplicate numbers are authorized and finger- 
printing has been discussed. (See Senate 
Finance Committee hearings p. 307.) 

4. Failure to report outside income results 
in a penalty provision (in addition to the 
deduction of that income from the benefit 
payment) of $25 in the first instance, $50 
in the second, and $100 in the third or sub- 
sequent instances. 

5. Reapplication is required every two years. 

6. The right of appeal is applicable at vari- 
ous points but should an appeal be lost by 
the beneficiary he is liable for all payments 
made to him during the period of the appeal. 
This is an extremely effective deterrent for 
those with no resources outside their benefit. 

Comment: It is impossible in an article of 
this length to spell out the total potential 
for interacting bureaucratic controls implicit 
in ER. 1. But even this imperfect enumera- 
tion makes clear that the primary purpose of 
this so-called “welfare reform” is not to 
improve the well-being and dignity of the 
beneficiary, but to so control and harass his 
behavior at every point that he (and more 
often “she”) will be either coerced into con- 
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formity or driven from the program alto- 
gether. While the alternatives for survival 
in a period of growing unemployment and 
polarization between the haves and the have- 
nots (quaint terminology from another day) 
are not bright, for many they may well offer 
more dignity than these controls. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1972] 


WELFARE REFORM: 24%, YEARS OF DEBATE— 
SHOULD THE Poor BE ENCOURAGED, OR 
COMPELLED To WORK? 

(By Alice M. Rivlin) 


Does it seem like a long time ago that 
President Nixon first started pushing for 
welfare reform? Well, it was. It was August 
1969 when the then new President went on 
national television to declare the welfare 
system a failure and to propose its overhaul. 
In the two and a half years since then, the 
administration’s proposal has been debated 
and discussed, praised and reviled, in count- 
less speeches, articles and TV talk shows. It 
has been revised several times and has passed 
the House twice, but it has never passed the 
Senate. 

The Senate Finance Committee, somewhat 
wearily one suspects, has opened yet another 
series of hearings on welfare reform. Once 
more the earnest citizen spokesmen—the 
League of Women Voters and Common Cause, 
the business groups and the labor unions, 
the Christians and the Jews, the represent- 
atives of the poor and the welfare “ex- 
perts”—are trooping tœthe Hill to give their 
views. And this time there is likely to be 
some action. Chairman Russell Long has 
promised to report a bill out of his committee 
by March, so that the full Senate can act and 
there can be some hope of reaching agree- 
ment with the House before the Congress 
goes home for the election. Despite Sen. 
Ribicoff’s unexpected change of heart last 
week, there is still a good chance that some 
variant of the administration’s proposal will 
become law by November. 

Unfortunately, two and a half years of na- 
tional debate have failed to produce a con- 
sensus either on what the welfare problem 
is or what to do about it. Indeed, much of 
the discussion seems only to have hardened 
entrenched positions. 

The biggest obstacle to agreement on re- 
form of the welfare situation is the fact 
that the American people, and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, have widely divergent 
views about how to make sure that able 
bodied poor people work. The divergence is 
not so much over whether it is desirable for 
the able bodied poor to work—most people 
think it is—but over how this desirable state 
is to be ensured. 

To oversimplify somewhat, there are two 
competing views. One group believes in com- 
pulsion—that poor people must and should 
be compelled to work by means of legal 
work requirements and punitive withholding 
of assistance from those who refuse jobs. 
The other group believes in incentives—that 
poor people should be encouraged to work 
by creation of jobs, provision of day care, 
training and placement services and—above 
all—by making work financially attractive 
so they are clearly better off working than 
not working. 

To be sure, some voices are raised against 
the work ethic itself. A few visionaries see a 
future society so productive and so auto- 
mated that only a handful of workers are 
needed to push the buttons, or a society so 
unmaterialistic that little production is de- 
sired. But people who think that way are not 
very numerous and are entirely without 
spokesmen in the Congress. Our legislators, 
like the vast majority of their constituents, 
uniformly regard work as both necessary and 
good for people. They may differ, as do their 
constituents, over whether mothers of small 
children should work outside the home, but 
they have no differences over where able 
bodied men belong—they belong on the job. 
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The divergence between the compulsion 
advocates and the incentives proponents is 
deep and pervasive. It involves not just phi- 
losophy, but a whole set of perceptions about 
what poor people are like and what they 
want. 

The compulsion advocates really believe 
that poor people are lazy and do not want to 
work. They cling to the myth—despite all 
statistical evidence to the contrary—that the 
welfare rolls are loaded with able bodied 
men who refuse to take jobs. They point to 
“help wanted” ads as evidence that jobs 
exist if only the poor would take them. And 
they predict that any increase în welfare 
benefits or extension of assistance to new 
groups will simply produce a greater crop of 
loafers and malingerers. With this percep- 
tion of reality it is not surprising that they 
believe stiff work requirements must be 
written into welfare laws and aid denied to 
those who refuse employment. 

At the moment, the compulsion group is 
in the majority in Congress and probably in 
the nation. Before it even got around to act- 
ing on the President's welfare reform pro- 
posal, the Congress passed a law stiffening 
work requirements under present welfare 
programs. The Talmadge amendment, passed 
just before Christmas, specifies that public 
assistance recipients must accept work or 
training or lose their benefits unless they are 
aged, incapacitated or mothers of children 
under six. (Prior to the amendment specifica- 
tion who had to accept work was left up to 
the states.) 

The incentives advocates believe that many 
more poor people want work than can find 
jobs. They point out (rightly) that only a 
tiny percentage of families on welfare have 
able bodied male heads. Heads of welfare 
families are almost all aged, disabled or 
mothers with children to care for—indeed the 
law is written to ensure this result. Many wel- 
fare mothers do work and more would like 
to, but most are not qualified for jobs that 
pay enough to cover the costs of day care for 
their children. Moreover, present welfare pro- 
grams are not set up to encourage work. A 
welfare mother who takes a job finds her 
cash, medical and other benefits reduced so 
rapidly, as her earnings rise, that her family 
may actually be worse off if she works—even 
if she does have to pay for day care. 

With this perception of the facts, the in- 
centives proponents favor making sure there 
are plenty of jobs—a high level of demand 
to create employment in the private sector 
and new service jobs to increase employ- 
ment in the public sector—as well as man- 
power training, better placement services 
and day care. Above all, they favor restruc- 
turing the welfare system to make it more 
advantageous for people on welfare to seek 
employment. They generally favor a system 
under which a family with no other income 
receives an allowance based on family size 
and as family earnings rise the payment is 
reduced and not by as much as earnings. The 
family is thus allowed to keep a fraction of 
its earnings and is better off working than 
not working. If the rate at which payments 
are reduced as earnings rise (the so-called 
“marginal tax rate’) is kept low, welfare 
families will have a substantial inducement 
to take and hold jobs. 

When the Nixon welfare reform was 
first proposed, it looked like an ingeneous 
compromise—befitting a middle-of-the-road 
President—between the compuision and in- 
centives positions. For the compulsion adyo- 
cates there were more explicit work require- 
ments—recently legislated in the Talmadge 
amendments. Able bodied adults, except 
mothers of pre-school children were to be 
required to register for work and training or 
lose their benefits. For the incentives propo- 
nents there was more money for training 
and day care (and, more recently, a small 
number of public service jobs), and above 
all, there appeared to be a reduction in the 
marginal tax rate from 67 per cent (under 
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current law) to 50 per cent. The original 
Nixon proposal for a “family assistance 
plan” allowed a family of four with no other 
income $1,600 a year to live on and reduced 
that payment by 50 cents for each dollar 
earned. 

But in the two and a half years since it 
was first proposed, the Nixon plan has been 
altered so that the bill now being debated 
by the Senate (H.R. 1) relies heavily on com- 
pulsion and hardly at all on incentives to en- 
courage poor people to work. 

Among the changes made in the original 
proposal are (1) an increase in the allowance 
for a family of four with no other income 
from $1,600 to $2,400 a year (not a real in- 
crease because it includes the value of food 
stamps worth about $800 to such a family) 
and (2) an increase in the “marginal tax 
rate” from 50 per cent to 66% per cent. 
This means that families on welfare have 
their benefits reduced by two dollars for 
every three dollars they earn, which is what 
the current law does. 

In fact, however, as Jodie T. Allen of the 
Urban Institute has pointed out recently 
H.R. 1 as it has been modified gives welfare 
families considerably less incentive to work 
than current law: 

“Under current law the first $360 a year 
and % of earnings above that amount 
are disregarded in computing welfare 
benefits. Furthermore a full credit is 
given for all work related expenses including 
income and payroll taxes, so that essentially 
such costs and taxes are paid by the welfare 
office for welfare recipients. Thus the recip- 
ient, in this case a female head of family 
with 3 children and hypothetical actual work 
related expenses of $360, would suffer no 
loss in benefits at all until an earnings 
level of $900 is achieved. Beyond that bene- 
fits are reduced by 67 cents for every dollar 
earned until the transfer is reduced to zero 
at $5,700 of total income. Thus current law 
actually provides rather liberal work incen- 
tives ...in H.R. 1 the tax rate on earnings is 
raised from the originally proposed 50 per 
cent to 67 per cent, ostensibly the same as 
under current law. In fact, however, most 
working recipients will face far higher taxes. 
This is because HR 1, unlike current law does 
not provide a credit or even a deduction for 
other taxes or for work related expenses.” 

One problem is that since almost all wage 
and salary earners must pay Social Security 
taxes—now 5.2 per cent of earnings up to 
$9,000—the combined tax rate be- 
yond the first $720 of earnings is 72.2 per 
cent. A further problem is that at $4,300 of 
earnings, even under the liberalized exemp- 
tions allowed under the recent income tax 
changes, a family head begins to pay income 
taxes of 14 per cent on incremental income, 
so that the combined marginal tax rate rises 
to 86.2 per cent. In other words, workers in 
this range would net less than $0.14 on each 
incremental dollar earned. In terms of work 
incentives, H.R. 1 represents a significant 
step backward from current law. 

Moreover, as the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee brought out clearly in its hearings last 
year, welfare recipients often lose other ben- 
efits, such as medical care and public hous- 
ing, as their earnings rise, so that the effec- 
tive marginal tax rates facing particular 
families may well be over 100 per cent, mean- 
ing that the family would definitely be worse 
off if members increased their work effort. 

All of this seems preposterous in a country 
that prides itself on a free enterprise system 
and use of market place incentives rather 
than compulsion and coercion to order peo- 
ple’s lives. It is downright un-American to 
require people to accept jobs and at the 
same time rig the system so that they get 
little or nothing for their labors and may 
even have a monetary incentive to evade the 
requirement. Moreover, with a sluggish econ- 
omy and six million people out of work, en- 
forcing work requirements against welfare 
mothers is not likely to produce any net in- 
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crease in employment of the poor. The work 
requirements will merely provide unsympa- 
thetic public Officials with an additional 
weapon for harassing the needy. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
Senate could improve on the House-backed 
version of H.R. 1. The basic allowance of 
$2,400 for a family of four is too low and 
should be raised—at least to $3,000. There 
should also be stronger inducements to the 
states with current benefits above that level 
to keep their payments up. But the most im- 
portant contribution the Senate could make 
to welfare reform would be to restore some 
degree of work incentive by lowering the 
marginal tax rate at least back to the 50 per 
cent originally proposed by the administra- 
tion. This change would make the program 
more expensive, but the cost seems well worth 
it. Unless poor families are allowed to keep 
at least half their wages—after payroll taxes 
and other direct expenses of working—it is 
ludicrous to pretend they have incentives 
to increase their earnings. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN OBSERVER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, with its 
edition of January 29, the Intermoun- 
tain Observer of Boise, Idaho, celebrated 
its 21st anniversary. 

This newspaper has won a national 
reputation for its advocacy journalism, 
with praise from publications as diverse 
as Time magazine and the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 

Sadly, however, its future is clouded. 
Its present owners—who have subsidized 
the paper heavily for a decade—have de- 
cided that they must sell the Observer. 
Its editor, Sam Day, has notified the 
owners that he will remain “as editor 
and manager only long enough to assist 
them in selling or making other disposi- 
tion of the paper.” 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Observer will continue. In Idaho, it 
has come to play a highly significant role 
in the life of our State. Though often 
criticized and always outspoken, the pa- 
per has nevertheless been in the fore- 
front of virtually every significant issue 
to come before our people. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an open letter to his readers 
from Sam Day, published in the January 
29 issue, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF ADvocACY JOURNALISM 
(By Samuel H. Day, Jr.) 

Eprror’s Foreworp.—The Intermountain 
Observer this month turned 21 years old, 
which traditionally marks one’s coming of 
age. It had been our intention to celebrate 
the occasion by announcing in this issue the 
Observer's final emergence from parental 
support and custody. Although still lacking 
the strong economic base which would be 
necessary for it to stand on its own feet, 
the paper was psychologically ready for inde- 
pendence, And so, too, were the present own- 
ers. At a meeting of the Boise Valley Broad- 
casters, Inc., directors’ group which has re- 
sponsibility for the paper, it was decided 
early in December that the interests of 
KBOI and the Intermountain Observer both 
would be best served by separation of the two 
no later than the end of 1972. 

As editor and manager of the paper since 
1964, I asked for and was given an oppor- 
tunity to bid for its purchase. The owners’ 
terms were very reasonable, considering the 
substantial sums they have invested in this 
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enterprise since acquiring it a decade ago. 
I set about raising the capital and was suc- 
cessful by mid-January in securing pledges 
sufficient to buy the paper and assure it a 
minimum income supplement through 1972. 
This would have guaranteed the continua- 
tion of the paper under my editorship for 
at least another year, but it was by no means 
certain that our hopes of having it self- 
sustaining by that time would have born 
fruit. In fact, a realistic appraisal of our cir- 
cumstances suggested the strong likelihood 
that further solicitation of funds would be 
necessary in later years. 

Although the initial pledges—in the form 
of long-term loans—were to the Observer 
itself and not to me, it was my feeling that 
I, as the owner of the enterprise, could not 
escape a personal obligation for return of the 
investors’ money. A full realization of the 
implications of this came upon me during 
the process of raising funds for the purchase. 
It was my final conclusion, after much 
thought, that this would be too great a 
burden on me and my family. Accordingly, I 
came to the reluctant decision not to pur- 
chase the paper. I have released my friends 
from their commitments, withdrawn my offer 
to Boise Valley Broadcasters and notified the 
company that I will remain as editor and 
manager only long enough to assist them in 
selling or making other disposition of the 
paper. Quite possibly the present owners may 
elect to continue publishing the paper in- 
definitely under a new editorship, in which 
case they shall have my encouragement and 
good wishes. Whether I am to continue as 
editor and under a new ownership 
is a matter for them and me to decide. 

Despite the uncertainties which the future 
holds, we still have a birthday to celebrate. 
We of the Observer and its predecessor publi- 
cations can be proud of the job we have done 
during times when survival itself was an 
accomplishment of no small proportions, We 
are glad to have come this far, and we hope 
to keep going farther, one way or another, In 
the meantime, we shall mark this moment of 
sweetness and sorrow in what seems to us an 
appropriate manner: the chronicling of 21 
years of advocacy journalism in Idaho, 


AMERICAN FOLELIFE 
FOUNDATION ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
Placing in the Record today the tran- 
script of a hearing I held on S. 1930, 
the American Folklife Foundation Act, 
at the Grand Ole Opry in Nashville, 
Tenn., on December 4, 1971. 

S. 1930 would create an American Folk- 
life Foundation within the Library of 
Congress. Through the foundation, vital 
public support would be lent to a wide- 
ranging effort designed to foster both a 
broader and deeper understanding of 
this country’s rich folklife. This legisla- 
tion would give American citizens— 
whether they be Southwestern Indians, 
Polish Americans in Chicago, Italian 
Americans in Boston, or Scots in Appa- 
lachia—a chance to express themselves 
through the unique cultures that have 
brought such diversity and strength to 
our Nation. It says that America’s folk- 
life, for which we have had no national 
policy of appreciation and support, is a 
vast cultural treasure, and that our so- 
ciety will be a better one if we focus on 
that treasure and build on it. Most im- 
portantly, this legislation is an effort to 
invest in the culture of America’s com- 
mon man. 

Mr. President, one criticism to which 
we in Congress are particularly vulner- 
able is that we spend too much of our 
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time talking to each other here in Wash- 
ington, and that we do not spend enough 
time finding out what is really on people’s 
minds. Although we debate issues, pass 
laws, and listen to “expert testimony” at 
hearings, all too often it seems that we 
fail to involve the active participation 
of the majority of Americans in the gov- 
ernmental processes which so vitally af- 
fect their lives. Washington is a long 
way from my home State of Oklahoma, 
or for that matter, it is a long way even 
for most people from the nearby States 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

That is why, Mr. President, I decided 
to hold a hearing on the American Folk- 
life Foundation Act at the Grand Ole 
Opry in Nashville, Tenn. Because I re- 
alize that more than any Senator or 
Congressman, the people who can speak 
most eloquently about the need to pre- 
serve and promote the cultural heritage 
of America are the people who them- 
selves have created that heritage. So on 
the stage of the Grand Ole Opry, in his- 
toric Ryman Auditorium, I listened to 
men and women, such as Bill Monroe, 
Roy Acuff, and Jean Shepard, whose 
lives and music have become a part of 
America. I heard them talk and perform 
with pride and a kind of living awareness 
about their ancestors, about the cultural 
heritage in which they grew up, and 
about the one which they would like to 
pass on to their children. What I saw at 
the Grand Ole Opry, and what we are 
talking about with this legislation, is a 
part of America. And we are not talking 
about simply preserving it as it was, but 
rather about allowing it to remain alive 
and vibrant—like it is every Saturday 
night at the Grand Ole Opry and in hun- 
dreds of music halls throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, the sense of pride and 
spirit that I saw at the Grand Ole Opry 
ean be found all over this country, 
in music as well as in other folk arts. 
Just. this past summer, Congressman 
FRANK THOMPpson—the House sponsor of 
S. 1930—and I held a hearing on our 
bill as part of the Smithsonian’s annual 
Festival of American Folklife. The 
Smithsonian Festival is a great example 
of what we can do, and ought to do more 
of, to preserve and promote America’s 
folklife heritage. A visitor to the festival 
got a taste of Indian and other ethnic 
foods, Moravian folk dancing, glassblow- 
ing, and other folk arts and crafts. 

Mr. President, I urge every Member 
of the Senate to read the transcript of 
the Grand Ole Opry hearing. And I guar- 
antee that it will be more interesting 
than the usual congressional hearing. 
This was a “people’s” hearing, Mr. 
President, on a “people’s” bill. If niy col- 
leagues will read this transcript, they will 
hear average people in this country talk- 
ing about their lives, their music, their 
humor. And after they have read the 
transcript I hope some of my colleagues 
might be able to attend one of the future 
hearings I plan to hold on the folklife 
bill such as the one scheduled for Satur- 
day night, February 19, at the Jamboree, 
U.S.A. in Wheeling, W. Va.’s Capital 
Music Hall. Because printed words just 
cannot convey the excitement, the 
warmth, and most of all, the sound of 
good country music. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the transcript of the Grand Ole 
Opry hearing be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRANSCRIPT OF HEARING HELD ON S. 1930, THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLIFE FOUNDATION ACT, AT 
THE GRAND OLE Opry, NASHVILLE, TENN., 
DECEMBER 4, 1971 . 


Announcer Grant TURNER. Good afternoon 
ladies and gentlemen. For the first time in 
its 46 year history, the Grand Ole Opry 
is to be the scene of a Congressional hear- 
ing. On our Grand Ole Opry stage now is 
Senator Fred Harris, Democrat of Oklahoma, 
who along with Representative Frank 
Thompson, Democrat of New Jersey, is spon- 
soring a bill to establish an American Folk- 
life Foundation within the Library of Con- 
gress. A number of Grand Ole Opry per- 
formers have been invited to attend today 
and they, along with other spokesmen for 
country music in the area, are expected to 
talk informally about their life, their music 
and their careers with the Senator—and also 
will perform a song or two. Also invited to 
participate today is Congressman Richard 
Fulton, longtime associate of many Grand 
Ole Opry performers, who is especially knowl- 
edgeable in the field of country music. It 
is now my extreme pleasure to introduce a 
man who is working untiringly to preserve 
American folklife for the good of all the peo- 
ple through his introduction of the Amer- 
ican folklife bill. And now to tell us some- 
thing about the bill, here is the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma, Fred Harris. 

Senator Hargis. I want to say thanks, first, 
to Grant Turner. I’ve been a Grand Ole 
Opry fan for 30 years or more, I suppose. 
I know Grant Turner as a man who for 
years has been an announcer with the Opry 
and who’s with us tonight linking the great 
past of country music to the present. 

It’s true that several of us in the Con- 
gress, in the Senate and House, have intro- 
duced a bill to set up a Folklife Founda- 
tion, which has two purposes. First of all, 
we're interested in preserving the heritage of 
this country. The dialects, for example, in 
the Appalachians—in Kentucky and West 
Virginia and elsewhere—are very much like 
the English that was spoken centuries ago 
in England and Scotland. The same is true 
of a lot of the music of this country that 
is unique to America. Part of that is what 
I used to call when I was a kid, “hill-billy” 
music. Now they've dressed it up somewhat 
and call it “country and western” music. 

I like country and western music and hill- 
billy music of all kinds. I remember when I 
was a kid listening to the music of Jimmie 
Rodgers, the Singing Brakeman, Uncle Dave 
Macon, who was here at the Grand Ole Opry 
I suppose when it started. A lot of the music 
has changed since then. It’s a living art. 
There's a lot of amplification now. In some 
places like Wheeling, West Virginia, at the 
Jamboree USA, they play kind of a country 
rock, but I notice they still have a blue grass 
band every Saturday night as well. 

I think country music is a living kind of 
thing. I’m interested not only in preserv- 
ing it as it used to be, but I'm also interested 
in promoting it both as it used to be and as 
it is—and that’s the idea of the Folklife 
Foundation legislation we’ve introduced. We 
want to set up a Foundation to preserve this 
kind of music and we have several people 
here tonight who we want you to hear from. 

We are going to record what’s said here 
tonight, as well as what's sung and per- 
formed. This is really an informal, country 
hearing about this legislation. We're going 
to transcribe it and have it printed in the 
Congressional Record so that the commit- 
tees in the House and Senate can read this 
and help us pass this legislation, and also so 
they can know how important this kind of 
heritage is for the strength of America. It’s 
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& part of America; it’s part of the culture of 
America. That's what this legislation is 
about. 

Right now we've got with us Jimmy Drift- 
wood, who has a name that’s awfully well 
known throughout this country. He's an 
old-time musician himself from over in Tim- 
bo, Arkansas. In Mountain View, Arkansas, 
he’s been responsible for one of the great 
developments in country music, trying to 
preserve and promote country music by pre- 
senting country people the way they really 
are and by presenting what they have to 
say. Jimmy Driftwood, when I talked to him 
yesterday, said, “I'll drive the 400 miles in 
order to be there,” because of his interest 
in country music. Jimmy, you’ve got a man 
with you tonight. Maybe you could intro- 
duce him, and then I’d like to talk with you 
& little bit. 

JIMMY Drirrwoop. This is Mr. Tommy 
Simmons who is Project Director of our Folk 
Cultural Center that we are building at 
Mountain View. 

Senator Hargis. Tell us about what you are 
doing over at Mountain View. 

Jimmy Derrrwoop, Senator Harris, we 
started in 1941. We had our first folk fes- 
tival back under a big bluff in the hills. Then, 
of course, World War II came along and that 
stopped it. In 1963, we started again, and 
each Friday night the people come in from 
all over the hills and they play the type of 
music their grandfathers and grandmothers 
played, and, of course, things that are writ- 
ten today. They play the old-time banjo and 
the old-time fiddle, mandolin, dulcimer— 
any kind of folk heritage music that you 
could about think of. We're building an au- 
ditorium there now in which this kind of 
music will be played. And we're building a 
crafts building. 

Senator Harris. Mr, Simmons, could you 
tell us a little about the project? 

Tommy SIMMONS. Senator, we have under 
construction a $3144 million folk cultural cen- 
ter. It’s called the Ozark Folk Cultural Cen- 
ter. This will encompass not only music but 
the crafts of the Ozark region. I feel, of 
course, that they are important. They're part 
of our folk heritage, Just as we have na- 
tional forests to preserve our trees, it’s just 
as important to preserve our music, our folk 
tales, our folk ways. I guess what we are 
really trying to do is what the Grand Ole 
Opry was doing back in the early 30’s. We 
have each Friday night on our program all 
of the farmers and the bricklayers and the 
timber cutters and whoeyer come to our 
Friday night show and play. People have 
asked me why we started having this pro- 
gram on Friday night and I said that’s rather 
obvious—so we could all go home and hear 
the Opry on Saturday night. We couldn't have 
got the folks out if we hadn't. We feel it’s 
really important. We've had a great deal of 
cooperation from the federal government. 
The Economic Development Administration 
is funding this program for us and the city 
is sponsoring it. The company I work for are 
the leasees. We’re anxious to open up in the 
spring of 1973. 

Jimmy Drrrrwoop. What we're trying to do 
is keep this type of thing, music and crafts, 
alive until the federal government can really 
get into this thing and help people all over 
the United States do the same thing. 

Senator Harris. You're doing a wonderful 
thing to preserve that kind of heritage and 
pride in crafts and songs and music. Jimmy, 
what's your own background? How did you 
learn to play and sing? 

JmmMy Drirrwoop. My father and mother 
and grandfathers and all the neighbors 
around. You know, most everybody back in 
the country when I was a lad, and that was 
a long time ago, played or sang or danced 
or did something. I just wanted to learn all 
of it. I had a yen for that sort of thing. And 
that’s my background. 

Senator Harris. Can you play an instru- 
ment besides the guitar? 
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JIMMY DRIFTWOOD. Oh yes. I play the fiddle 
and the banjo. 

Senator Harris. The songs that you like to 
sing—what is their background? Do a lot of 
them go back to the British Isles? 

Jimmy Drirrwoop. Yes, The British bal- 
lads like “Barbry Allen,” “William and Mary.” 
There are many, many British ballads that 
go back, even some of them 400 years—like 
“Froggie Went A-Courtin.” That’s a very, 
very old song. We sing those on Friday night; 
we sing early American folk songs; we sing 
songs that have been written in our part of 
the country even in the past 100 years. 

Senator Harris. Would you mind telling 
us what the rules are you have at Mountain 
View? 

Jimmy Drirrwoop. We formed the Racken- 
sack Folklore Society. Rackensack is an old 
Indian name—I'd wish you'd find out what 
tribe—for the Arkansas River and the little 
rivers that run into it. One of the rules is 
that we sing and play the tunes that our 
fathers or mothers or grandfathers sang and 
played, a heritage thing. It’s a rule that 
members of the Rackensack have to play the 
type of instruments that our forefathers 
played, too. If there should be a new instru- 
ment come out we'll not play that because 
our grandfathers didn’t. We're holding tight 
to the American heritage thing. One of the 
rules we have that I think you'll like—and 
I noticed that the Florida Folk Festival has 
the same rule—is that everybody shall dress 
so that it is very obvious to see whether he is 
male or female. 

Senator Harris. You don’t allow amplified 
instruments? 

Jimmy Drrrrwoop. No, we don't have am- 
plified instruments; we've got to hold on to 
that. 

Senator Harris. You agree with me, I'm 
sure, that music including country music is 
like a language—it's a living thing. But we 
also think there’s a lot of magic in the old 
way things were played and sung as well. 
Could you give us a song here and maybe 
tell us something about it? 

Jimmy Drererwoop. If Mr. Simmons will 
help me, we'll sing a little of what might 
be called a regional ballad. It’s called “Down 
in the Arkansas”: 

Down IN THE ARKANSAS 
(Guitar and vocals) 
I had a cow that slobbered bad, down in the 
Arkansas 
I took her to my great grandad, way down 
in the Arkansas 


I asked him what to do fer it, down in the 
Arkansas 

Grandpa said, “Teach that cow to spit,” way 
down in the Arkansas. 

CHORUS 

Down in the Arkin, down in the Arkin, down 
in the Arkansas 

The sweetest girl I ever saw was down in the 
Arkansas 

Down in the Arkin, down in the Arkin, down 
in the Arkansas 

The sweetest girl I ever saw was down in the 
Arkansas. 


When I was just a little lad, down in the 
Arkansas 

I caught a bear as big as dad, way down in 
the Arkansas. 


Grandad got mad and cussed awhile, down 
in the Arkansas 

Grandma said, “Hush, that’s the latest style,” 
way down in the Arkansas. 


CHORUS 

I had a girl, her name was Lil, down in the 
Arkansas 

I hugged that gal all over the hill, way down 
in the Arkansas 

Her pa ran up and called me son, down in 
the Arkansas 

He tied the knot with his rifle gun, way down 
in the Arkansas. 

Chorus (two times). 
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Senator Harris. Jimmy, do you know any- 
thing about your own ancestry, where your 
folks came from when they came to this 
country? 

Jimmy Drirrwoop. My people came from 
East Tennessee. On my father’s side from 
McMinnville, and on around Morristown and 
over in the Smokies. They're Scotch, Irish, 
English, and of course got mixed up with 
the Indians a little. 

Senator Harris. Do you have a song that 
came from Scotland, Ireland or England? 

Jimmy Drirrwoop. We'll just do a little 
of this one: 

BARBRY ALLEN 


(Guitar and vocals) 


Oh, way lo down in Scarlettown 
Young William lay a-dying 

They sent a runner to Stoneytown 
After Barbry Allen 


Young man, young man 

What’s the matter with you 

It seems that you've been running 
Oh, yes, young miss 

I’ve come for you 

If your name is Barbry Allen 


Senator Harris, this is an old, old Scottish 
ballad. It’s very long. We don’t ever sing all 
of it because it’s 156 verses. It would take all 
night to do it. But it’s nice to have the col- 
lection somewhere. At home and in college 
audiences I do six or eight verses of this 
song. 

Senator Harris, That’s really great. I want 
to bring in here to meet you and also to in- 
troduce to our live audience as well as to 
WSM radio’s audience a man who is awfully 
well known here and who is a great fan of 
the Opry, as I am. He’s a member of Con- 
gress from this district in Tennessee, and 
that’s Congressman Richard Fulton. 

Dick, say a word about your own interest 
in the Opry and country music. I suppose 
you've been interested in it all your life. 

Representative FULTON. At least since I 
was 5 or 6 years old, Senator, First, I would 
like to say how pleased I am to have you visit 
the Fifth Congressional District, or metro- 
politan Nashville, Tennessee, the home of the 
Grand Ole Opry, the plush city, the Athens 
of the South, I very much regret that Con- 
gressman Frank Thompson, whom I like to 
refer to as Topper, his nickname, could not 
be here with us tonight. But I congratulate 
the two of you for originating this legislation 
and I am very proud to be, as of recent date, 
@ cosponsor of it. 

Senator Harris. We're pleased you are too, 
Dick. Frank Thompson couldn’t be here. He 
and I held some hearings sort of like this on 
the Mall by the Smithsonian at their folk 
festival last summer. Jimmy Driftwood has 
been involved with the Smithsonian festival. 
I suppose they got the idea for their summer 
festival from what you’re doing at Mountain 
View. 

Jimmy Drirrwoop. I would like to say now 
that if it had not been for the Grand Ole 
Opry I never would have gotten anything 
started. I was having such a hard time mak- 
ing a living teaching school. I wrote some 
songs to use in school, one of them was the 
“Battle of New Orleans” and another “The 
Tennessee Stud.” They brought me over to 
Nashville and we recorded these and that 
gave me a chance then to try to help with 
these other things. 

Senator Harris. Dick, have you ever tried 
to sing, or do you play an instrument your- 
self? 

Representative FULTON. I’ve had the privi- 
lege of being a guest of Roy Acuff and the 
Grand Ole Opry and singing a couple of 
times. 

I think one of the good things about the 
legislation that you're proposing is that it 
doesn't just involve country music, western 
music, hilly-billy music, jazz—it encompasses 
all of them. This is what is important to a 
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nation that has so many ethnic groups and 
so much to preserve—that we encompass all 
of them and establish, as you are proposing, 
in the Library of Congress a Foundation to 
allow those who will live in future genera- 
tions an opportunity to enjoy what we enjoy 
so much today. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Dick. 

Jimmy, before we turn to Mac Wiseman 
who is here with us, is it possible you could 
give us just a little piece of the “Battle of 
New Orleans.” That’s become such a classic 
that a lot of people think that it’s a very old 
song. But it is a Jimmy Driftwood song and 
it’s a great classic of modern folk music. I’d 
hate to have you on here without asking you 
to sing some of it: 


BATTLE oF NEw ORLEANS 
(Guitar and vocal) 
Well, in 1814 we took a little trip along with 


Colonel Jackson down the Mighty Mis- 
sissip. 


We took a little bacon and we took a little 
beans, 


We met the bloody British near the town of 
New Orleans. 


CHORUS 


We fired our guns and the British kept 
a-coming, but there wasn't nigh as 
many as there was awhile ago. 


We fired once more and they began a-running 
on down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Well, we fired our cannon til the barrel 
melted down, so we grabbed an alli- 
gator and we fought another round. 


We filled his head with cannon balls and 
powdered his behind, and when we 
touched the powder off the gaitor lost 
his mind. 

CHORUS 


Well, we'll march back home but we'll never 
be content til we make Old Hickory the 
people’s President. 


And every time we think about the bacon and 
the beans we'll think about the fun we 
had way down in New Orleans. 


CHORUS 


Well, they ran through the briars and they 
ran thru the brambles and they ran 
thru the bushes where a rabbit 
couldn’t go. 


They ran so fast the hounds couldn't catch 
‘em down the Mississippi to the Guif of 
Mexico. 

CHORUS 


Senator Harris. Jimmy Driftwood, thank 
you very much, and Tommy Simmons and 
Congressman Dick Fulton for being here. I 
want to introduce now Mac Wiseman, As 
everybody who's listening in on WSM Nash- 
ville know, and as everybody here in Ryman 
Auditorium knows, he has been a dynamic 
force in country music for years. He got his 
early start on this very stage, I believe, with 
Bill Monroe and the Blue Grass Boys. 

Mac WISEMAN. I was in the business some 
years before that, but I came here first in 
1949 with the Blue Grass Boys. 

Senator Harris. Where’s your home origi- 
nally? 

Mac WISEMAN. I'm from the heart of the 
Shenandoah Valley. I was born up near 
Waynesboro, Virginia, right at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. My folks still live 
there. 

Senator Harris. Did you grow up in a 
musical family? 

Mac WISEMAN. Well to some extent. My 
mother had been a student of the old sing- 
ing teachers that went through and played 
the pump organ in church. That was a great 
infiuence on my early years, I’m sure. 

Senator Hargis. What kind of old time 
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songs do you remember as a boy? I remem- 
ber, for example, songs like “Cowboy Jack” 
and “Tracing Little Footprints in the Snow.” 

Mac Wiseman. I remember those quite 
well too. And old songs like Jimmy was just 
mentioning like “Barbara Allen” and the old 
“Preacher and the Bear.” We always had a 
lot of songs on the lighter side if you recall. 
A lot of the serious songs and the gospel 
songs played a big part in my life. The 
songs that told a story I always thought 
were very important, because if the experi- 
ence hadn't happened to you, you could 
relate to it if it happened to someone you 
knew. Actually this is the pattern of music 
that is my favorite and I think it has been 
@ big influence in my recordings and such 
over the years. 

Senator Harris. When you were growing 
up did you call that type of music, hilly- 
billy music? 

Mac Wiseman. Oh, definitely. 

Senator Harris. I suppose it’s kind of a 
blend, as you said. There's a lot of gospel 
music in it and a lot of Scottish music in it, 
For instance you listen to old-time fiddle 
tunes and you can almost hear bagpipes. 

Mac WISEMAN. Oh yes. And of course the 
Irish reels and jigs. There’s a great foreign 
influence in all of our music, I think. 

Senator Harris. Were there people around 
Waynesboro who played the zither, for ex- 
ample? Were there any of the old-time in- 
struments around there? 

Mac WIsEMAN. Yes. Of course, they played 
the saw and the washboard in those days. 

Senator Harris. How did you get your 
start? How did you come to be on the Grand 
Ole Opry? 

Mac WisEeMAn, It was a long ways from the 
foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains to the 
Grand Ole Opry really for me. I started as 
most people did back then, We played at local 
church socials and lawn parties. Just when- 
ever there wasn’t somebody looking, why we 
did a song. We wound up at square dances 
and on the local radio stations when I was 
going to high school. And from there I got 
into it professionally. For a long time it was 
beyond my fondest dream, then I looked 
around and I was in it. We enjoyed it so 
much we were willing to sacrifice to be a 
part of it. 

Senator Harris. I wonder if you could do 
& number for us now. 

Mac WISEMAN. Yes, if I may. This song 
I'd like to do was one of the first songs I 
remember hearing when I was collecting 
songs. It was by the Carter Family, who I 
am sure you remember as being one of the 
pioneer groups in this industry of ours, and 
& big influence on it. I've recorded this song 
and several of the songs done by the Carter 
Family. And as happens quite often in our 
country music, a fellow hears it a little bit 
differently from the way he first heard it 
and maybe changes it a wee bit. And that’s 
what I did with this one. It’s the same song 
basically, other than I put a little minor tag 
on it. It's a song about “Jimmy Brown the 
Newsboy”: 


JIMMY BROWN THE NEWSBOY 
(Guitar and vocal) 


I sell the morning paper, sir, my name is 
Jimmy Brown, 

Everybody knows I am the newsboy in the 
town. 


You can hear me yelling “Morning Star” as 
I run along the street. 

I have no hat upon my head, no shoes upon 
my feet. 

I have no hat upon my head, no shoes upon 
my feet. 


I'm awful cold and hungry, sir, my clothes 
are torn and thin. 

I wander about from place to place, my daily 
bread to win. 
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Never mind, sir, how I look, don’t look at 
me and frown. 

I sell the morning paper, sir, my name is 
Jimmy Brown. 

I sell the morning paper, sir, my name is 
Jimmy Brown. 


My father died a drunkard, sir, I’ve heard 
my mother say. 

And I am helping mother, sir, as I journey 
on my way. 

Mother always tells me, sir, I’ve nothing in 
this world to lose. 

I'll get a place in heaven, sir, to sell the 
gospel news. 

Never mind, sir, how I look, don't look at 
me and frown. 

I sell the morning paper, sir, my name is 
Jimmy Brown. 

I sell the morning paper, sir, my name is 
Jimmy Brown. 


Senator Harris. Thank you, Mac. 

(Station break.) 

Grant TURNER. We'll return to the Sena- 
tor, who is now bringing on another group 
of people. We have divided our program into 
three segments, and we will have three dif- 
ferent sets of guests during the hour and a 
half of this Congressional hearing. 

This is WSM-Nashville, Tennessee, the 
broadcasting service of the National Life In- 
surance Company. Now we'll return to the 
hearing and Senator Fred Harris. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Grant Turner. 
My thanks to WSM-Nashville for broadcast- 
ing this hearing live. As I said earlier we are 
also transcribing this hearing. Congressman 
Dick Fulton of this district in Tennessee is 
with us. We're going to have these proceed- 
ings printed in the Congressional Record. 
What we're talking about here is the need 
to preserve a lot of the heritage of America, 
particularly including its music, but not only 
preserve it as a dead thing but to promote 
it as a live thing. And that’s why we're here 
on the stage of Ryman Auditorium at the 
Grand Ole Opry. We're very pleased to have 
with us right now Ralph Rinzler, who is 
Director of the Folklife Festival of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. A lot of you people who 
are here and those listening have had a 
chance in July to be at the Smithsonian. My 
family and I try to take off at least two days, 
maybe three, and get in some comfortable 
clothes and spend the days on the Mall. 
Ralph has been manager of such country 
music stars as Bill Monroe, who is here with 
us, and Doc Watson. 

Ralph, tell us something about the Folk- 
life Festival at the Smithsonian and also 
how you got involved in country music. 

RALPH RINZLER. I guess I almost grew up 
listening to as much country music as you 
did, Senator. As a young boy I had a chance 
to listen to old-time music on records. But 
I never thought I’d get to meet some of the 
people who played it. Those were records 
that were made by the Library of Congress 
back in the 30’s in a program that was pretty 
much like the one you are suggesting be 
established now, except it was a much smaller 
program. The Library of Congress dealt only 
with music at that point and still does. But 
it was enough for me to get a chance to 
listen to old-time musicians and to whet my 
appetite for it. And when I got a chance to 
meet people like Bill Monroe, the McGee 
Brothers, and Jimmy Newman at places like 
Rising Sun, Maryland, when I was a student 
in college, I realized that old-time music 
and traditional country music was as alive 
in those days as it is today and as it always 
will be. That really for me was grass-roots 
America at its best. 

Senator Harris. Tell us something about 
the McGee Brothers. Sam and Kirk McGee 
are old-time country musicians. The Mc- 
Gee Brothers have played their guitar and 
banjo and sung on the Grand Ole Opry 
longer than any other act playing today. 
Ralph, tell us about when you first ran on 
to the McGees. 
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RALPH RINZLER. Well, I first ran on to 
them on a bunch of records. They played 
along with Dave Macon and then they 
played some solos of their own on old-time 
records back in the 20’s and 30’s. I thought 
that was some of the best things I'd ever 
heard. I went down to Rising Sun, Mary- 
land, one Sunday and there were Sam and 
Kirk playing on a show with Grandpa Jones. 
They played, “Roll On, Buddy, Roll On” and 
they played the “Railroad Blues” the way 
they recorded it. I was about ready to leave 
college and follow them around making tape 
recordings of them just to get a chance to 
hear them. I didn’t realize the McGee 
Brothers were playing the same good old- 
time music they were playing before I was 
born. 

Senator Harris. Mr. McGee, Sam or Kirk, 
tell us how you came on your ability to 
sing. Where did the songs come from? 

Mr. McGee. Well it was just by accident. 
That’s about the way we came by it. That 
was when radio was young. We used to come 
down here on Saturday nights. We didn't 
play every Saturday night. We’d alternate. 
That’s kind of the way we got started. 

Senator Harris. Well it’s great music. Did 
you come from a musical family, or did you 
just pick it up? How did you learn to play? 

Sam McGee. That was about all we had 
to do in the winter months was play, dance 
and feed livestock and cut wood. There 
wasn’t no pay to it, but if you had money 
there wasn't no place to spend it, you know. 

Senator Harris. What did your folks do for 
a@ living? 

Sam McGee. They farmed, right here in 
Williamson County, Tennessee. But I don’t 
guess we was ever in Nashville until we was 
16 or 17 years old, and we were right here 
within 30 miles of it. 

Senator Harris. I wonder if we could ask 
you to play something you like and that’s 
typical of the kind of music you grew up 
liking. 

Sam McGer. This number that Ralph was 
talking about, that was one of my first num- 
bers. And I learned it from Bill Monroe. 
That’s “Roll On, Buddy.” Bill wrote the 
words and gave them to me one Saturday 
night down here. That's the way I learned it. 
We won't do much of it because we haven’t 
done it in 4 or 5 years. 

Senator Harris. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Sam and Kirk McGee. 

Sam McGee. We'll do this song. This tune 
is kind of like the Grand Ole Opry used to 
be. It’s quite different now but we still do 
some of this same old stuff. So we'll do you 
just a little of it. 

Kirk McGee. The only difference in the 
Grand Ole Opry now and back when we 
started is there wasn’t any electrical instru- 
ments then, I have the first electrical steel 
guitar at my house now that was ever played 
on the Grand Ole Opry. That was about 46 
years ago. 

Sam McGee. This is “Roll On, Buddy.” 
KmeK McGee. This is sho’nuff country. 
RoLL On Buppy 
(Guitar, banjo, and vocals) 

CHORUS 


Well roll on buddy, roll on 
Roll on buddy, roll on 
You know’d what I know 
You wouldn’t roll so slow 
Roll on buddy, roll on. 
Well my home is down in Tennessee 
Yeah, my home is down in Tennessee 
(Mine, too, but it’s a mighty poor one) 
Down in Tennessee, that’s where I long to be 
My home is down in Tennessee. 
CHORUS 

Senator Harris. Thank you. We're going to 
call on you for another one before we let 
you get away from here. Ralph, do you have 
anything in particular you’d like to hear? 

RALPH RINZLER. I think one of the things 
people have copied of yours more than any- 
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thing Sam is the “Railroad Blues”. Everyone's 
copied your style of playing it. 

Kimk McGee. This is the “Railroad Blues,” 
a tune I made up in the 20’s when I was out 
pickin’ blackberries for a living: 


RAILROAD BLUES 
(Guitar and vocals) 
Went to the depot; looked up on the board 


Went to the depot; and I looked up on the 
board. 


It reads, “good times here, but better down 
the road.” 


Where was you, mama, when the train left 
the shed? 


Where was you, mama, when the train left 
the shed? 


Standing in my back door wishing I was dead. 


(Get right close now and you can hear the 
the train Whistle as she goes thru 
Nashville.) 


Well I’m leaving tomorrow if I have to ride 
the blinds. 

I’m leaving tomorrow if I have to ride the 
blinds. 

Goin’ to catch me a freight train special; tell 
the engineer to lose no time, 


Two little monkeys playing up in the tree. 
One said to the other, “come on let's make 
hoopee.” 
(Oh yes, me an’ the monkey) 


Well I met a little gypsy in a fortune telling 
lace, 


I meta little gypsy in a fortune telling place. 
She read my mind, then she slapped my face. 
(Lord yes, she liked to kill me) 


Senator Harris. Thank you very much. 

Representative Futton. I would just like 
to take this opportunity to say that I have 
been in Congress now for 9 years and I have 
had the opportunity to have many witnesses 
before our committees, but this is the most 
enjoyable night of committee hearings I have 
ever had. I just wish some of the witnesses 
we have before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee involving tax measures would be as 
entertaining as those we are having before 
us here tonight at the Grand Ole Opry. 

Senator Harris. I agree. Sometimes we 
worry about witnesses going on too long, but 
we certainly wouldn’t with these witnesses. 

Louisiana has produced an awful lot of 
music. I have relatives up in the north end 
of Louisiana. I remember some years ago I 
was around Monroe where some of my people 
come from, and Shreveport. I went out to 
visit a great uncle of mine who played the 
fiddle and old-time fiddle tunes. My great 
aunt got broom straws and played the straws 
on the fiddle case, I don’t know whether any- 
body ever saw that much. He played old- 
time fiddle tunes like “Leather Britches” and 
others. There’s a lot of music in the southern 
part of Louisiana as well. Jimmy C. Newman 
comes from the Cajun country of Louisiana 
and he brings that kind of high, strong Cajun 
sound into the Grand Ole Opry today. Jimmy, 
we're glad you're here. Tell us something 
about your background and where you come 
from in Louisiana and how you picked up on 
the kind of music you play and sing. 

JmmY Newman. First let me say it's a 
pleasure to be here on this occasion. I was 
brought up near a little town called Big 
Mamou. It wasn’t a very big town but they 
called it Grand Mamou, translated, of course, 
means Big Mamou, I was brought up with the 
traditional Cajun music which is played with 
a fiddle and a sort of concertina looking ac- 
cordian and a little triangle and maybe the 
straws you were talking about. I, of course, 
had been listening to the Grand Ole Opry all 
of my life too, and was interested in singing 
country music. I tried to pick and sing tr 
styles I heard on the Opry. Of course, I could 
do “ayee” pretty good, but I couldn't sing as 
high as Bill Monroe. I learned a few Ernest 
Tubb songs, but I couldn't sing that low. 
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I had to grow my own style so to speak. For 
a long time I tried to record, but they 
wouldn't record me here in Nashville because 
of my Cajun accent. I can understand that. 
I imagine up here in Nashville they couldn't 
“understood” me when I tried to “spoke” 
good English, you know. I had a lot of fun 
picking and singing with a local band down 
in southwest Louisiana, They put up with 
me for a long time, until I caught on to the 
ropes. We did a lot of Western swing. We did 
Tennesese type music and we did Cajun 
music. We had to do “Jolie Blonde” about 
5 times a night. 

Senator Harris. You bet! That’s a good old 
song. 

Jimmy NewMan. For many years I picked 
and sang around there, and later on we got 
a record contract. I wrote a song called “Cry, 
Cry Darling,” which got me to the Louisiana 
Hayride in Shreveport, which was way up 
north for us. Later on I came to the Grand 
Ole Opry. I've been here since 1956. 

Everywhere I perform it’s natural for me to 
do Cajun music and to speak of my part of 
the country. I love Cajun food. It’s hard for 
me to get away from rice. I love rice and 
gravy. I go three days in a row without rice 
and I'm starving. 

Senator Harris. Did you come prepared to 
do a number? 

Jimmy Newman, I’ve got a small guitar 
here. 

Senator Harris. Well, good. I didn't see 
your guitar. 

That's what I was looking for. 

JIMMY Newman. I’ve got an orchestra with 
me, too. 

Senator Harris. Great. Folks, let’s welcome 
Jimmy C. Newman. 

Jimmy Newman. This is a song I wrote. 
I spoke about the Louisiana food I love so 
much. Typically in our dialect and language 
we tend to have song titles and food and ex- 
pressions that are sort of deceiving, I sup- 
pose. I wrote a song about a type of food 
down in Louisiana which is a rice dressing, 
actually. It’s the same as you might make a 
cornbread dressing, except we use rice. Down 
home we have a Louisiana French word for 
it, but if you speak about it in English it’s 
either called “rice dressing" or “dirty rice.” 
This is it: 

LOUISIANA DIRTY RICE 


Let me tell you about a dish that will really 
knock you out 

If you come to Louisiana then you just gotta 
try eatin’ dirty rice, Louisiana dirty 
rice 

It'll whet your appetite, it'll make you feel 
so nice, Louisiana dirty rice. 


See those pretty little girls with their pretty 
eyes 


y 

See their pretty Cajun moms watch their 
ugly husbands fight for each others 
dirty rice, Louisiana dirty rice 

It'll whet your appetite, it'll make you feel 
so nice, Louisiana dirty rice. 


Any little Cajun boy at the age of three or 
two can whip an alligator or the boy 
named Sue 

Just from eating dirty rice, Louisiana dirty 
rice 

It'll whet your appetite, it’ll make you feel 
so nice, Louisiana dirty rice. 


Well it’s down in Louisiana by the Gulf of 
Mexico 
Gonna brought my Cajun self so I'll see you 
while ago 
Gonna get some dirty rice, Louisiana dirty 
rice 


It'll whet your appetite, it'll make you feel 
so nice, Louisiana dirty rice. 
It'll whet your appetite, it'll make you feel 
so nice, Louisiana dirty rice. 


Senator Harris. Thank you very much, 
Jimmy. 


We've got a man with us here I mentioned 
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awhile ago, Bill Monroe, who is the real 
father of blue grass music, and longtime 
performer with the Grand Ole Opry. Bill’s 
a member of the Country Music Hall of Fame, 
and a great hero of mine. Bill, the kind of 
music you've been playing for a long time 
has really shaped country music. How'd you 
get started in country music generally; what's 
your background in tt? 

Britt Monroe. Well, my mother could play 
fiddle, and I have an uncle, Uncle Pen Van- 
diver. I learned to play from Uncle Pen back 
when I was a real small boy. And then we 
started out as the Monroe Brothers, and I 
worked along with my brothers up until 
1938, and in ‘39 I originated blue grass music. 
So, it’s gone over good, and I’ve been on the 
Grand Ole Opry 32 years. 

Senator Harris. How would you describe 
blue grass—or can you other than play it. I 
love to hear it played. But how would you 
describe it as compared with other kinds of 
country music or folk songs and so forth? 

Birt Monroe, Well, it takes a fiddle, as the 
king instrument, and a mandolin and a 
banjo, for three lead instruments, with a 
good guitar rhythm man and a bass and 
some people in it that can really get up and 
hit a high note, with a good clear lead singer 
and a good clear tenor singer—that really 
makes good blue grass music. 

Senator Harris. Ralph, how did you meet 
Bill Monroe? 

RALPH RINZLER. I stood on the side and 
listened for about 10 years before I had the 
nerve to talk to him. 

Senator Hares. You mentioned Uncle Pen, 
and you said you had a song that had to do 
with him. 

BILL MonRoE. I wrote this song about him; 
he was a great uncle, wonderful man, and 
this is a true song. Every word in it’s true, 
about Uncle Pen. I’d like to do it on this 


program. 

Senator Harris. All right! Bill Monroe! 
We'd be pleased to have it. 

Brut Monroe. Would you mind if I called 
the Blue Grass Boys out? 

Senator Harris. Oh, that’d be great! Bill 
Monroe and the Blue Grass Boys, let’s give 
them a welcome: 


UNCLE PEN 
(Fiddle, banjo, mandolin, guitar, string base, 
and vocals) 
Oh, the people would come from far an’ 
away 
They'd dance all night till the break of day 
When the caller hollered, “‘do-see-do,” 
You knew Uncle Pen was ready to go. 


CHORUS 


Late in the evening, about sundown; 
High on the hill and above the town. 
Uncle Pen played the fiddle, 

Lordy how it would ring. 

You could hear it talk, 

You could hear it sing. 


He played an old piece called “Soldier’s Joy” 
And one he called “Boston Boy” 

But the greatest of all was “Jennie Lind” 

To me that’s where fiddlin’ began. 


CHORUS 


Oh, I'll never forget that mournful day 

When Uncle Pen was called away 

They hung up his fiddle, they hung up his 
bow 


They knew it was time for him to go. 
CHORUS 


Senator Harris. I know one of your Uncle 
Pen’s fiddle tunes is “Going Up Caney,” and 
before you Blue Grass Boys get away, I won- 
der if we might get you to do that one? 

BILL MONROE. I believe that we could do 
that. We'll let Kenny fiddle it for you. 
Kenny, we will do the number that we re- 
corded of Uncle Pen’s, called “Going Up 
Caney.” You just take hold of the fiddle and 
stick right in there and fiddle it for us: 
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GOING UP CANEY 


(Blue Grass instrumental, featuring Kenny 
Baker on the fiddle) 


Senator Harris. Could you do another vo- 
cal number? That was so good. Bill Monroe 
and the Blue Grass Boys, as I said before, 
really shaped country music, Blue Grass is an 
authentic American folk music. It’s in the 
archives of this country. But not only in the 
history of this country. It lives and that’s 
why we're glad to have you here and, Bill, 
we'd be pleased to hear maybe another vo- 
cal number before we let you go. Bill Mon- 
roe and the Blue Grass Boys. 

BILL Monroe. Thank you, Senator. We will 
do the number that I started on the Grand 
Ole Opry with 32 years ago called the “Mule- 
skinner Blues.”: 


MULESKINNER BLUES 


Good mornin’ captain, good mornin’ son, 
Do you need another muleskinner 
Out on your new mud run? 


( Yodel.) 


Workin’ on that railroad, dollar and a half 
a day 

My little woman in town every Saturday 
night, you'd almost lose your pay. 


(Yodel.) 


Hey, you little water boy, won’t you bring 
that water ‘round? 

If you don’t like your job, set your water 
bucket down. 


( Yodel.) 


Senator Harris. The Blue Grass Boys! 
Thank you very much. 

Grant Turner. Senator, we have another 
guest who's been invited to come in. This is 
Bruce Shine, who is Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Arts Commission. Bruce, I believe you 
have a few words to say to the Senator. 

Bruce SHINE. We in Tennessee have a 
State Arts Commission, Senator, which is the 
official State agency for the arts. We want 
you to know that we hope that Tennessee is 
the first State in the Union to officially, as a 
State agency, endorse the American Folklife 
Foundation Act. We're awfully glad you 
came here to Nashville tonight to work on it 
and we think an awful lot of it and we hope 
it passes. 

Senator Harris, Thank you, Bruce, thank 
you very much. It’s great to be here at the 
Grand Ole Opry. 

Let me just say again that what we're 
doing here tonight is holding a hearing, an 
ad hoc hearing, which is being transcribed. 
We're pleased to have Congressman Dick 
Fulton of Tennessee with us. This hearing is 
being transcribed and will be printed in the 
Congressional Record to help pass a bill to 
establish a folklife foundation, not only to 
preserve but to promote country music, the 
various crafts and heritages that make Amer- 
ica strong. That's what has brought us here 
tonight, and I appreciate this chance not 
only to tape the hearings here but also to 
broadcast them over WSM-Nashville and to 
be in Ryman Auditorium with the Grand Ole 
Opry. Grant Turner, we're glad you're here 
with us and we appreciate your help tonight. 

Grant TURNER. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator. A reminder that this is WSM-Nashville, 
Tennessee. All the proceedings of this hear- 
ing are being taped for inclusion in the Con- 
gressional Record. Now we'll return to Sen- 
ator Fred Harris and his next group of guests. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Grant Turner, 
who’s known throughout Grande Ole Opry 
land, and I suppose that now that stretches 
all over America. 

We're awfully pleased to have Roy Acuff 
with us. He’s really the king of country 
music. He’s been on this stage for years, He’s 
been taking songs like the “Wabash Cannon- 
ball” and the “Great Speckled Bird” that I 
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remember into the homes throughout the 
country. Now Roy is a member of the Coun- 
try Music Hall of Fame. I believe, Mr. Acuff, 
that there are now some 700 all-country 
music stations throughout America, and an- 
other thousand radio stations that broad- 
cast some country music. That’s a long way 
from when you started, isn’t it? 

Roy Acurr, Senator, it’s a long, long ways 
from when I started. When I started back 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, on WRL and WNOX, 
there were very few stations at that time 
playing country music. That is, that were 
getting any attention, let me say it that way. 
A lot of the boys and girls were performing 
on a noontime show and some of the small 
programs, but no one was listening to them, 
no one was paying them any attention. We 
had maybe three programs at that time. I’m 
speaking of about 35 to 38 years ago. The 
Grand Ole Opry here was the big program. 
WLS in Chicago; then later Dallas, Texas, 
came in; then Richmond, Virginia, was play- 
ing a program, and also Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. And those were about the only pro- 
grams that I know. Also, up in Kentucky, 
there was Renfro Valley, a wonderful sta- 
tion that had a lot of listeners, But that was 
it. And that’s the reason I made every effort 
to come to the Grand Ole Opry. 

Senator Harris. Congressman Fulton, were 
you going to say or ask something? 

Representative Futron. I was just going 
to comment on the role that Roy Acuff has 
played in country music, the building of our 
Country Music Hall of Fame, visited weekly 
by thousands of people. And the role that 
he has played along with WSW and the Grand 
Ole Opry, and the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company in the development of 
Opry Land that will be open in the spring 
of next year, open to the many tens and 
hundreds of thousands of people that will be 
visiting Nashville just to go out and to view 
what you're trying to preserve—the folk- 
life, the folklore of our American society. 
I'd just like to ask Mr. Acuff to comment for 
the Record as to what he thinks about the 
legislation that has been proposed to pre- 
serve this great heritage that we have for 
those generations of the future. 

Roy Acurr. Thank you, Congressman Ful- 
ton. I do want to say this before I make any 
comment on that. I don’t think that I have 
accomplished and gone near as far as a little 
paper boy from Davidson County and Nash- 
ville here to be in Congress today. You've 
done & great job. We're very proud of you. 

I'm very much interested in this legisla- 
tion. I read what the Senator had proposed 
to the Senate in the literature that was sent 
to me. I was very interested. I think it’s a 
great thing that should be done. Someone 
should take an interest and put in the 
archives and keep the authentic things that 
these boys and girls are doing here at the 
Grand Ole Opry and all over the country, 
singing these country songs. There should be 
some way to preserve them so that younger 
people would get some way to preserve them 
so that younger people would get some way 
to hear these things. They're just becoming 
gone. We're doing them on the air and try- 
ing to live out of it, but we need something 
done to take care of this for us and to pre- 
serve it so that our children and our grand- 
children and their children can understand 
what we are trying to preserve here at the 
Grand Ole Opry. I think that Senator Harris 
is on the right track. I hope that you can get 
the bill done in every respect. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. Let 
me ask you about how country music has 
changed. I remember the kind of great music 
that you used to do and still do. What’s that 
song—“Joy Here on Earth, 
Heaven"—that’s one of yours. 

Roy Acurr. “Precious Jewel.” 

Senator Harris. Yeah, that’s a great one. 
Now we hear a lot of different kinds of songs. 
Some people span the whole time as you do. 


Jewel in 
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Mother Maybelle Carter and June Carter 
Cash do old-time and new-time songs. 
We've got Kris Kristofferson writing “Sun- 
day Morning Comin’ Down” and this new 
Roger Miller song, “Loving Her Was Easier 
than Anything Else I’ve Ever Done.” How 
has country music changed and how is it 
still the same? 

Roy Acurr. The only way that I could an- 
swer that is that country music has really not 
changed. They’re presenting it a little bit 
different. I’m still singing the “Great 
Speckled Bird” and the “Wabash Cannon- 
ball” exactly as I did before I came to the 
Opry. And sitting to my left here is “String- 
bean,” that’s David Akeman, and to my 
right here is one of our very fine little artists, 
Jeannie Shepard. They are performing coun- 
try music just as they did. Jeannie sings it 
just as she did when she was a child. Where 
the people get misled on this, I think, is the 
fact that the recording industry puts a big 
band behind them to record in order to sell 
@ lot of recordings. But when we put them 
here on the Grand Ole Opry they don’t have 
that same sound that they did on the record 
and it’s a little bit disappointing to some of 
the people. We're not trying to do it. Let me 
lay it back in the laps of the people who are 
in the recording industry that they are tak- 
ing away from us what we have within our 
hearts and trying to sell it out over the 
world in a different basket. We've got it 
in one basket, they put it in another and sell 
it. They come here to the Grand Ole Opry 
and to the places we appear in front of audi- 
ences and they see the real Jeannie Shepard, 
Dave Akeman (Stringbean) and Roy Acuff. 
They see that. But it’s the recording industry 
that’s playing a great part in this, I'll 
promise you. 

Senator Harris. Well, you're wonderful to 
be here. I'm awfully honored myself to be 
here with you at these hearings and have a 
chance to record your words and to present 
them to the Congress of the United States. 

Stringbean, as you said, is known through- 
out the country as the “Kentucky Wonder.” 
He’s delighted audiences for dozens of years 
with his banjo and his singing and his antics 
in a style somewhat similar to Uncle Dave 
Macon, He appears now on the television 
show “Hee Haw,” which has taken country 
music into a lot wider audience. What about 
being on national television like that, is that 
a good thing for country music? 

STRINGBEAN. Well it’s been good for me, I 
don’t know whether it’s good for country 
music or not. 

Senator Harris. What’s your background? 
Where do you come from? 

STRINGBEAN. I’m from out of the eastern 
part of Kentucky, up in Jackson County in a 
little town called Annville, Kentucky. 

Senator Harris. When did you start to play 
the banjo and sing? 

STRINGBEAN, I started working for a living 
in 1935. 

Senator Harris. Could you give us a num- 
ber? 

STRINGBEAN, Oh yeah. I just happen to have 
one right here. 

Senator Harris. Folks, here’s Stringbean. 
He’s known all over the world. 


Five HUNDRED MILES 
(Banjo, guitar, and vocal) 
Well you ought to’ve been up town 


When that noon train come down 
You could hear the whistle blow 500 miles. 


Hear the whistle blow, how lonesome she 
sound 

Cause she blowed like she never blowed 
before 


I’m walkin’ these ties, with tears in my eyes 
I'm tryin’ to read a letter from my home. 

If this train runs right 

T'U see my little woman Saturday night 

Lord I’m 500 miles away from home. 
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Senator Harris. Could you give us another 
number before you get away? 

STRINGBEAN. OK. “Nine Pound Hammer.” 
One of my big, big numbers; really big, 
really big. 

NINE POUND HAMMER 


(Banjo, guitar, and vocal) 


Nine pound hammer, you're a little too 
heavy 
For my size, for my size. 


CHORUS 


Yeah, roll on buddy 

Don’t you roll so slow 
Baby how can I roll 

When the wheels won't go? 


Goin’ up on the mountain, gonna see my 
bab 

And I ain't a comin’ back, no I ain't a comin’ 
back, 

CHORUS 

Well a nine pound hammer, killed John 
Henry 

But it won’t kill me, but it won’t kill me. 


CHORUS 


Senator Harris. Thank you very much. I 
want to say that in these hearings, which, 
as I said we are recording, and which will 
be transcribed and printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, we're awfully grateful to Mr. 
Jim Hightower of Washington, D.C. and 
to Ralph Rinzler of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, both of whom have helped in the 
development of the bill which we're having 
these hearings about—a bill to establish a 
Folklife Foundation to help to preserve and 
promote the heritage of this country of 
which a real part is country and western 
music, That’s what has brought us to the 
stage here of the Grand Ole Opry, Ryman 
Auditorium. We're greatful to WSM-—Nash- 
ville, for broadcasting these hearings. 

I’m pleased to have with us here a man 
who's also been very helpful to us with these 
hearings, a folklorist from Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bill Ivey, who serves today as the 
Executive Director of the Country Music 
Foundation, located here in Nashville. Bill, 
tell us what the Country Music Foundation 
is doing. 

Bru Ivey. The Country Music Foundation 
is a non-profit, educational organization 
dedicated to the study and dissemination of 
all material pertinent to the history of that 
aspect of American popular song known as 
Country Music. The Foundation operates a 
museum—The Country Music Hall of Fame— 
and a research facility—the Foundation Li- 
brary and Media Center. The Country Music 
Foundation serves the general public through 
its museum facility, and offers material to 
the scholar and journalist through its re- 
search library. Though the Foundation has 
had considerable success in the operation of 
its museum and library, there is little doubt 
that our ability to document and preserve the 
entire Country Music story—which is na- 
tional and even international in scope—is 
necessarily limited. 

There can be no question that Country 
Music—whether Old Timey, Bluegrass, West- 
ern Swing, rockabilly, or “countrypolitan”— 
is a proper subject for students of American 
Folklife. A direct line can be drawn connect- 
ing modern Country Music with American 
and British folksong, and the contemporary 
Nashville product continues to reflect the 
life style and world view of a large segment 
of the American population. In fact, some of 
our finest recordings of native American bal- 
lads were issued as commercial records in the 
Country fleld in the nineteen-twenties, thir- 
ties, and nineteen-forties. It is surprising 
that, in a nation always interested in its his- 
torical roots, the documenation of its indige- 
nous music has been relegated to the un- 
certain region of the marketplace. It seems 
clear that our national government has a 
responsibility to support the collection, study 
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and deposition of American folk music—in-~ 
cluding all aspects of the Country Music 
tradition. 

Perhaps our long-standing commitment to 
the image of America as “melting pot” has 
obscured our vision of the varied cultural 
treasures which lies within our grasp. As the 
result of more than a decade of social and 
political conflict, our American society has 
begun to see itself as it really is: not as a 
homogeneous mass of faceless pop-culture 
consumers, but as a vital matrix of ethnic, 
regional, and social identifications involved 
in constant interaction. It is now time to 
take a further step, and affirm that the 
diversity of American society is, in fact, its 
greatest strength, and that the nation as a 
whole has a stake in the understanding of 
diverse styles of folklife. 

This is not to suggest that the passage of 
this measure will in any sense correct what 
are seen as contemporary social problems. 
Scholarship, if it is accurate and not ideo- 
logically tinged, rarely provides a specific 
program for social change. The material, 
however—especially the material in the area 
of Country Music—is well worth studying 
for its own sake. The diversity of American 
folklife presents the researcher with a field of 
inquiry surpassed nowhere in the world. 

The raw material for a significant folklife 
research project is now in existence. Ameri- 
can folklorists—organized in the American 
Folklore Society—have established a repu- 
tation for high-quality scholarships. National 
organizations like the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Library of Congress are en- 
gaged in folklife research to the limits of 
their budgets, State and local agencies as well 
as specialized research organizations like the 
Country Music Foundation are now conduct- 
ing specific projects. A national effort is re- 
quired, however, to coordinate the activities 
of the various institutions and to provide 
financial support of their efforts. 

The Country Music Foundation is an al- 
most unique feature on the American aca- 
demic landscape. It is an educational organi- 
gation founded and supported by the very 
institution it is involved in studying—the 
Country Music industry. Individuals and 
businesses within this industry have con- 
sidered it a duty to collect, house, and display 
materials related to their particular part of 
American folklife—the Country Music scene. 
Certainly, with our present awareness of the 
exciting diversity of American culture, 
coupled with the academic talent available 
for research projects, our national govern- 
ment must be prepared to make a similar 
commitment to the preservation and study 
of American folklife in all its forms. 

Senator Harris. That’s great. How are those 
people chosen, for instance Bill Monroe and 
Roy Acuff, for the Country Music Hall of 
Fame? 

Brun Ivey. The Country Music Hall of Fame 
is actually regulated by the Country Music 
Association, which is a separate organization 
from the Foundation. It’s a trade group, and 
they have a complicated election procedure. 
They nominate a group of men, five or six, 
and then have elections among their mem- 
bership. This is announced, usually during 
the CMA awards show, which is in November 
of each year. I think they've done a fine job 
in electing men who have been truly signifi- 
cant in the history and development of mod- 
ern country music. 

Senator Harris. How would you define 
country music? 

BILL Ivey. That’s a difficult question. You 
can define it in various ways. Mr. Acuff, here, 
anything he sings is a country song as far as 
I’m concerned. Sometimes you can take a 
song and say it has certain chraracteristics— 
it’s very down to earth; it has very direct 
lyrics; it perhaps uses instruments like a 
peddle-steel guitar, banjo fiddle. You can 
take these characteristics and say this is what 
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makes a country song. But really there are 
many different things that make a song coun- 
try. Its mood, its style, and really the people 
who sing it. 

Senator Harris. I grew up listening to the 
music of Roy Acuff. Ernest Tubb was one of 
my great old favorites and still is. I like 
people like the late Hank Williams. But I’m 
what’s called pretty eclectic in my tastes. I’m 
strong for people like Roger Miller, Ray Price, 
Loretta Lynn, Johnny Cash, Buck Owens and 
Hank Snow and a lot of those people. I sup- 
pose “country” would be defined pretty 
broadly as you say. 

Bru Ivey. That’s right, it really depends on 
who’s doing the defining for you, You can go 
at it from about any direction you want. It 
is a large field and it is capable of encom- 
passing many different musical styles. 

Senator Harris. The music has a lot to do 
with reality. It talks about a fellow who 
drinks too much or about families breaking 
up or about sin and honky-tonking, as we 
used to say down home. I guess it spread a 
great deal, didn’t it, not only in World War 
II when people came in contact with it, but 
when a lot of people had to move out of the 
South because the farms and the mines or 
whatever declined and they went into places 
like Detroit. There’s a great old song called 
“Detroit City” that says a lot about that. 

Bru Iver. In fact, country music today is 
national and even international in scope. 
And we need something like the folklife bill 
that we're talking about here this evening, 
because an institution like the Country 
Music Foundation can only do so much. Our 
resources are limited. We can work with 
country music. We can gather material, 
gather artifacts and operate our museum to 
the best of our ability. But to really cover 
the full scope of the country music story 
and Anglo-American folk song and every- 
thing that’s related to it we need some kind 
of large, overriding organization to provide 
financing for projects and also leadership for 
ideas. I think many foundations like the 
Country Music Foundation are scattered 
around the country, involved in their own 
projects. We need direction on a national 
level. 

Senator Harris. Well thank you, Bill, for 
those comments, which I think will be very 
helpful to us as these hearings are tran- 
scribed. 

Jean Shepard needs no introduction to this 
audience here at the Grand Ole Opry or to 
those who regularly listen in on WSM Radio. 
She’s from my home state, from Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma. She carries on the great tradition 
of female singers in country music. In the 
late 1950's, Jean was featured on the great 
Red Foley television show out of Missouri, 
and since she’s been a star here in Nashville 
with the Grand Ole Opry. Jean, how did you 
get your start and how did you come to be 
in Nashville? 

JEAN SHEPARD. I came here in 1956 and was 
given a chance for the Grand Ole Opry, which 
was about the biggest thrill of my life. But I 
got my start in country music through a fel- 
low Oklahoman, Hank Thompson. He asked 
that Capitol Records give me a contract and 
they did and I've been with them ever since, 
which is almost 20 years. 

Senator Harris. Did you sing as a girl? Did 
you sing church songs? 

JEAN SHEPARD. I came from a large family— 
ten children. We all sang in the church choir. 
I learned to sing off the old Jimmie Rodgers 
records and learned to yodel off his records. 

Senator Harris. Jean, could you sing a 
number for us now? 

JEAN SHEPARD, If I can get my group out 
here, we'll do one going back to the Korean 
War, if that’s ok with y’all. 

Senator Harris. Folks here is Jeannie 
Shepard to do us a number. 

JEAN SHEPARD. We'll get Mr. Ray Emmett 
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to talk a little bit on this one. Here's one 
called, “Dear John Letter”: 


Deak JOHN LETTER 
Shepard (singing) : 


Dear John, oh how I hate to write 
Dear John, I must let you know tonight 
That my love for you has died 

Away like grass upon the lawn 

And tonight I'll wed another, 

Dear John. 


Emmett (talking) : 


I was overseas in battle when the postman 
came to me 

And he handed me a letter, happy as I 
could be, 

For the fighting was all over and the battle 
had been won 

And I opened up the letter, and it started, 
“Dear John.” 


Shepard (singing) : 


Dear John, oh how I hate to write 

Dear John, I must let you know tonight 
That my love for you has died 

Away like grass upon the lawn 

And tonight I'll wed another, 

Dear John. 


Emmett (talking) and Shepard 
chorus in the background) : 


Won’t you please send back my picture, my 
husband wants it now 

When I tell you who I’m wedding, it won't 
matter anyhow 

Now the ceremony has started, and I’ll wed 
your brother, John 

But he wishes happiness forever, Dear John. 


Senator Harris. That's Jeannie Shepard. 
I’m Senator Fred Harris and together with 
Congressman Dick Fulton we've been holding 
hearings to be transcribed for the Congres- 
sional Record. We're promoting a bill to 
establish an American Folklife Foundation 
that would help to preserve and promote the 
heritage of this country, including country 
music which has brought all you here, which 
has been a big part of my own background 
and which has been a big part of the 
strength and history of this country. 

If you'd like a copy of the hearings, please 
write my office, Senator Fred Harris, Wash- 
ington, D.C. We'll send you a copy of these 
hearings. I want again to thank Ralph 
Rinzler of the Smithsonian Institution, Jim 
Hightower, Bill Ivey with the Country Music 
Foundation, Roy Acuff, Bill Monroe and so 
many others who've helped to put together 
these hearings. We feel that everybody can’t 
go to Washington, D.C., for what are often 
very dull and dry hearings, so that’s why 
we've had these kind of “peoples’ hearings” 
to bring the hearings out here where coun- 
try music is and where the people are. We’ve 
brought them to this great Ryman Audi- 
torium of the Grand Ole Opry, which has 
been so important to many of us all our lives. 
Again, I want to say thanks to everybody, to 
Grant Turner, to WSM Radio, and to every- 
body who helped us put on these hearings. 
To wind this up, let's hear another number 
from a good fle Oklahoma girl, Jeannie 
Shepard. 

JEAN SHEPARD. Thank you, Senator. I'd like 
to say you have all of our support. It’s a great 
and beautiful thing that you're trying to do. 
We're behind you 100 percent. 

One of the boys asked me awhile ago if I 
could yodel, and I’m going to try: 

PLAYING SECOND FIDDLE 


Once we were so happy, you were my very 


(singing 


own 

But then you bought that guitar and you 
ruined our happy home 

You told me that you're going to pick, you're 
going to be a star 

I’m tired of playing second fiddle to an old 
guitar, 
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CHORUS 
You gaze at that guitar on your knee in a 
way that you ain’t never looked at 
me 
This love affair of has gone too far 
And I’m tired of playing second fiddle to an 
old guitar. 


You said it wouldn’t be long til you’d be 
number one 

That we'd have lots of money and we'd have 
lots of fun 

Well all you’ve done is pick and grin and 
sing off key so far 

I'm tired of playing second fiddle to an old 
guitar. 


CHORUS 

Tve talked and preached and fought with 
you and tried most everything 

If you keep picking that old guitar then 
I’m a-gonna sing. 

(Yodel.) 

Grant Turner. That’s Jeannie Shepard and 
that was our final number on our program 
this evening. During the past hour and a half 
you have been listening to quite a first in 
Grand Ole Opry presentations. This has been, 
from the Grand Ole Opry House in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, a Congressional hearing 
conducted by Senator Fred Harris of Okla- 
homa in the interest of American folklife 
and the American Folklife Foundation bill, 
now cosponsored by Senator Harris and Rep- 
resentative Frank Thompson of New Jersey. 
Also appearing on this program was Repre- 
sentative Richard Fulton of our own district 
here in Tennessee. The proceedings were 
taped and are to be included in the Congres- 
sional Record. The hearing was held before 
the early arriving audience here to attend 
tonight’s Grand Ole Opry presentation, 
which will be heard in just about one min- 
ute’s time. 

From clear channel 650, WSM-Nashville, 
Tennessee, broadcasting service of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance Company. 


SENATOR HAYDEN 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there are 
times when the old cliche that the record 
speaks for itself is especially true. Such 
is the case when we think of our late 
former colleague Carl Hayden, for the 
record shows the following: Carl Hayden, 
born 1877, died 1972; served 57 years in 
the Congress. Much more can be said 
but no more is necessary. Therefore, I 
shall merely add the personal note that 
I had the privilege of serving under Carl 
Hayden on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and consequently acquired a 
special respect and admiration for one 
of the greatest Americans I have ever 
known. Our Nation is stronger and richer 
because he lived. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a re- 
cent speech by Carlos C. Villarreal, Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tor, has come to my attention. The speech 
was delivered before the 5ist annual 
meeting of the Highway Research Board 
in Washington, D.C., January 19, 1972. 

Mr. Villarreal’s presentation was bal- 
anced, and while it is understandable 
that he should emphasize bus transpor- 
tation since he was speaking before a 
highway group, the speech on the whole 
represented a very reasonable point of 
view which I commend to my colleagues. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that Mr. Villarreal’s 
remarks be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 
REMARKS BY CARLOS C. VILLARREAL 


I want to thank my colleague for that gen- 
erous introduction. Frank and I rode over 
here to the Sheraton Park together. When 
he invited me to share the ride, I forgot that 
Frank takes the bus to work. So we came 
over in my car. Several buses passed us on 
the way. 

A week or so ago I was visiting with Mayor 
Daley in his office in Chicago. He mentioned 
that John Lindsay had been in to see him 
the day before: Sam Yorty the day before 
that. What, he wondered, could he do for me? 

I told the good mayor that I hoped to do 
something for him, and for those other fel- 
lows, too. Because while they are running, 
a lot of traffic in their cities is not. Peak 
hour traffic in New York and Los Angeles is 
almost as congested as the Democratic Presi- 
dential primary. As you and I know, it’s not 
much better in most of our other major 
cities, Washington included. 

I welcome this opportunity to participate 
in your 5ist annual meeting. As an ex officio 
member of your executive board, I have at 
least a sideline appreciation for the vast 
amount of work accomplished by the highway 
research board. I also have the greatest ad- 
miration—and, believe me, I am sincere in 
saying this—for the superb highway system 
in our country. It is unquestionably the 
greatest “mass transportation” system we 
have. 

Regrettably, all too often it moves masses 
of vehicles, not people. And wherever high- 
ways are traffic-saturated, most notably in 
urban areas, travelers, city fathers, and trans- 
portation planners alike are feeling the 
strain. 

Now, I am not here today to suggest that 
national and local highway programs must 
be overturned in favor of public transit con- 
struction programs. We are not faced with 
an “either/or” situation, although there are 
those who infer that highway and public 
transit programs cannot co-exist. Not only 
can they exist together, but a partnership of 
the modes is absolutely essential if we are 
to provide the transportation capacity we 
need, and attain the environmental objec- 
tives we all consider important. 

Curiously, the public transit system and 
the private auto/highway system have both 
served the public well—and failed the public 
badly—all in the course of this century. 

Seventy years ago, construction began on 
the New York subway system, the idea being 
that public rail transit would best serve the 
city’s transit needs, Fifty years later, Los An- 
geles opted for freeways, persuaded that the 
private automobile was the people’s choice. 
Neither alone has been satisfactory or sufi- 
cient. 

In between these extremes can be found 
city-by-city gradations of dependence on 
public versus private transportation. Yet to- 
day we still have no ideal solution—in most 
cases, not evén an adequate solution—to the 
dilemma of urban mobility. 

Frank Turner and I have our respective 
convictions about the relative merits of the 
modes we represent. We couldn't do our jobs 
if we didn’t believe in what we are advocat- 
ing. But there is no disagreement between us 
in regard to our common objective—which 
is the attainment of better, cleaner, more 
cost-effective transportation for more people: 
and no competition, only cooperation, in us- 
ing all the resources available to us to achieve 
that goal. 

There are two things we both have learned: 
One, that no single mode of transportation 
can prevail in solving our cities’ needs; and, 
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two, that transportation programs alone can’t 
solve our transportation problems. 

Let me elaborate on those two observations, 
just briefiy. 

First, the matter of the single mode: 

The Nation's investment in roads and high- 
ways has paid huge economic and transpor- 
tation dividends. The 42,500-mile interstate 
system, now 76 per cent complete, has cut 
travel time, saved lives, and spurred com- 
merce. And we have not come to the end of 
the road in highway development and con- 
struction, or in the realization of its benefits. 
Yet the fact remains that the streets of our 
cities are ill-designed, and even less prepared, 
to accept the volume or the speed of cars 
flowing from the interstates, the freeways, 
and the suburban expressways. 

In 1971 the United States logged 1,170 bil- 
lion vehicle miles, up 4.4 per cent over 1970. 
Twenty of the nation’s largest states, con- 
taining the nation’s largest cities, accounted 
for three-fourths of the total vehicle miles. 
Moreover, Frank tells me that today’s 110 
million motor vehicles may grow to 150 mil- 
lion by 1985, generating over one-and-one- 
half trillion vehicle miles. Little wonder that 
Secretary Volpe, Administrator Turner, and I 
all agree that “the Nation's transportation 
problem is too gigantic to be solved by a 
single mode.” 

The question remains, then, what modes, 
in addition to the private car, should be em- 
ployed, to what degree, and in what com- 
bination? 

Leaving interurban train and air trans- 
portation aside, since we are concerned here 
primarily with the problems of our cities, 
we have only three alternatives: bus systems, 
rail rapid systems, and any new or innovative 
systems that may come along. None of these 
today matches or promises to match the per- 
sonal mobility value of the car. But things 
are c . Already there are indications 
that the advantages of operating a motor car 
in an urban environment are diminishing, 
while the opportunities for enhancing the 
attractiveness of the alternatives are in- 


creasing. 

Actually, the automobile and the city have 
never been well-mated. Cars in large num- 
bers consume land in quantity, and contrib- 
ute substantially to pollution. Since the sup- 
ply of land is limited, the costs of acquiring 
real estate or using it for the movement and 
storage of automobiles inevitably go higher. 
The commuter pays the price of traffic con- 
gestion in terms of lost time and frayed 
nerves. Pollution controls most certainly will 
come, but they will just as surely show up in 
higher auto purchase and maintenance costs. 
In short, neither the typical automobile nor 
the modern highway is well designed for city 
use. Adjusting one to the other has become 
@ painful process. 

One obvious solution is to use our streets 
and highways in a more efficient manner. 
Car pools help, and commercial! and civic in- 
centives which encourage the wider use of 
car pools are certainly a step in the right 
direction. 

But the best prospect for relieving urban 
transportation congestion, at least in the 
near-term, is a broader and wiser use of the 
city bus. In short, more traffic-ways of the 
future must be dual-mode. 

The bus perhaps comes closest to the 
flexibility of the private car. As the Shirley 
Highway experiment demonstrates, the ex- 
clusive bus lane affords commuters the speed 
expressways were built to deliver, even in 
rush hours. Two buses can carry as many 
passengers as a mile-long line of automobiles 
traveling at one-third the speed, with per- 
haps one-twentieth the horsepower. 

There is little doubt that the bus can im- 
prove the efficiency of existing and future 
roadways. But before bus travel can make 
significant inroads on today’s traffic prob- 
lems, several things have to happen, 

One: We must preserve urban bus systems 
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before the species become extinct. To date, 
UMTA Capital Grants have preserved or 
stabilized bus transit systems in 60 U.S. cities, 
purchased or assisted in the purchase of 7,829 
new buses, and financed 47 bus garages and 
service facilities. 

Two: There must be a better partnership 
between the bus and the auto. In addition 
to the exclusive bus lanes and frequent 
rush-hour schedules, strategically-placed 
fringe parking lots can put bus transit In 
reach of more commuters. 

Three: Bus routing will have to do a better 
job of going where the people are. Despite 
Federal and municipal efforts to sustain or 
upgrade urban bus service, the curves plot- 
ting Federal dollars and transit ridership 
continue to move in opposite directions. One 
of the problems is that present-day mass 
transit systems are geared to serve the cen- 
tral city where growth for the most part has 
slowed. The suburbs, where growth and de- 
velopment are extensive, are poorly served 
by the public mode. The suburbs themselves, 
especially the shopping center complexes, are 
becoming the scenes of massive traffic jams 
once seen only in the cities. 

Then, fourth, I think it’s clear we need 
better equipment—buses that are clean, 
quiet, and comfortable; that ride easy and 
run on time; perhaps even buses customers 
can call on command. As many of you no 
doubt know, several new prototype buses 
have been built, including a steam-powered 
bus—and a whole new family of buses is on 
the way. The time is coming close when good 
highways and good buses will make a sensible 
combination, affording commuters transpor- 
tation that is faster, cheaper and actually 
competitive with the comfort and conven- 
ience of the car. 

Along with the bus, we must also consider 
the potentials of rail service for meeting a 
need we are agreed that no single mode can 
satisfy. 

There are perhaps 20 U.S. metropolitan 
areas with sufficient population, and suffi- 
cient population densities, to make rail rapid 
transit systems financially feasible. In re- 
sponse to local initiatives, we are already 
assisting six cities in the development or 
expansion of rail transit service. Those cities 
are Boston, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 

In recent years we have picked up the tab, 
in full or in part, for 1,072 rail rapid transit 
cars, 885 commuter railroad cars, financed 
181 miles of commuter railroad moderniza- 
tion projects, and committed Federal aid for 
70 miles of rail rapid track extensions. 

Additional Federal assistance for these and 
other cities will depend on the will of the 
voters in the communities concerned. 

Because of the costs involved, it is our 
opinion that only a limited number of large 
cities are likely to propose new rail systems. 
Baltimore is one, where work will begin next 
year. Atlanta has voted the local share of 
funds for its system. Other possibilities in- 
clude Miami, Houston, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Buffalo, and the Twin Cities. We will con- 
tinue to support new public systems, bus or 
rail, as they are proven by development and 
demonstration, and as they represent the 
free choice of the people of the cities in- 
volved. 

There is a third possibility for bettering 
urban transportation, and that is the devel- 
opment of totally new systems. The people- 
mover is an example. 

Personal rapid transit, as it will be dem- 
onstrated in the Morgantown project and 
displayed to the public at Transpo 72, has 
great appeal for the urban environment. Es- 
sentially a pedestrian shuttle, the people- 
mover could (I do not say “should”) replace 
the car in the downtown business district. 
By extension, the people-mover concept 
could link the city with the airport, sports 
center, shopping complexes, and even sub- 
urban parking lots. 
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Just as no single mode can supply all our 
needs for mobility, neither can we expect 
transportation programs alone to solve all 
our transportation problems. That is the 
second observation I would share with you 
today. 

The priority President Nixon has given to 
transportation progress is multimodel. His 
objective is to make transportation a true 
servant of people. The programs proposed by 
the President and passed by Congress pro- 
vide new impetus and larger resources for all 
the modes—airways and airports, roads and 
highways, railroads and urban mass transit. 
In signing the Urban Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act, the President said we must 
meet the “challenge of our urban frontiers.” 

Indeed we must meet that challenge, be- 
fore urban paralysis saps the vitality of our 
cities by crippling the mobility of our citi- 
zens, 

One of the problems, I believe, has been an 
almost universal failure to include public 
transportation needs in overall urban plan- 
ning and development. 

In aerospace programs, the “systems ap- 
proach” has had great success. As planners, 
we can take a lesson, employing the systems 
approach to help cities improve their L over 
D (lift over drag). In this sense, transpor- 
tation must be equated with other social, 
economic and technical action programs, and 
incorporated into the total community game 
plan, 

Just last week, in a speech in Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary Volpe said, and I quote: 
“We are continually trying to encourage 
metropolitan areas to have a single planning 
agency for transportation and land use—for 
the planning that is necessary to insure a 
productive urban environment. Our aim is 
to integrate transportation plans and pro- 
grams with community goals and objectives. 
The important thing is the kind of commu- 
nities people want. This is what should deter- 
mine transportation planning.” End of quote. 

The special talent of transportation—for 
bringing people together, enriching a com- 
munity, and promoting civic progress—is 
why the transportation function is included 
in the Department of Community Develop- 
ment, as proposed under the President's reor- 
ganization program, and why that reorga- 
nization makes eminently good sense. 

The DOT mission, today or in the future, 
cannot be fulfilled by a single mode. Neither 
will we ever satisfy our needs—Federal, State 
or local—by simply multiplying the road, 
rail, and air facilities we already have. Our 
common objective must be to put transporta- 
tion back on its feet in all modes, and im- 
prove the efficiency of our system and effi- 
cacy of our planning. What we all want is 
a new agility of mobility, motion without 
emotion, travel without travail, transporta- 
tion without frustration—to keep the coun- 
try moving. 

Frank Turner and I can share this plat- 
form, and we can talk with highway and 
public transit groups alike, because we are 
both working for the same thing: a trans- 
formation of transportation—a larger fran- 
chise for the fifth freedom, the freedom of 
mobility. 

In many places throughout our country 
today, there is no real choice of transporta- 
tion. Frank Turner and Alf Johnson and 
Charlie Shumate—yes, and my boss John 
Volpe who was the Nation's first Highway 
Administrator—and all the good people who 
have built our highways have done such a 
magnificent job that there is little wonder 
the car is so popular today. 

Yet there is unmistakable evidence that 
even the finest freeways can be clogged— 
the widest streets saturated by traffic. Our 
desire for personal mobility may ultimately 
and irreversibly be thwarted unless: We up- 
grade public transit, unless we divert some 
commuters from private car to public con- 
veyance, unless we learn how to share the 
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ride and the right-of-way, and unless we do 
a better job nationwide of total urban 
planning. 

Only then will we have a balanced trans- 
portation system capable of moving masses 
of people as well as vehicles smoothly, effi- 
ciently and safely. 

That day will come, I am confident, and 
it need not be far off, because we have never 
faltered in the face of a challenge or failed 
to make the most of an opportunity for 
progress. 

Thank you. 


In his remarks, Mr. Villarreal states: 

There are perhaps 20 U.S. metropolitan 
areas with sufficient population, and suffi- 
cient population densities to make rail rapid 
transit systems financially feasible. 


Mr. Villarreal did not name these 20 
metropolitan areas, but most of us would 
agree that no more than 20 cities in the 
United States will eventually operate rail 
rapid transit systems. I would certainly 
include Denver among the 20 potential 
areas because the metropolitan area now 
has sufficient population to justify some 
kind of private right-of-way system. 

Various areas in Arapahoe County 
have a considerably greater population 
density than the outer stations of the 
highly successful Lindenwold rapid tran- 
sit line in New Jersey. Incidentally, it is 
the outer stations, with less density, 
which provide most of the ridership on 
the Lindenwold line, and not the inner 
stations which have a much higher den- 
sity. I believe we will witness a similar 
phenomenon when BARTD begins op- 
erations in San Francisco later this 
year. 

I do hope, however, that the adminis- 
tration’s performance is up to its rhet- 
oric. In a speech on the Senate floor on 
October 20, I warned that forces within 
and without DOT are pressing for a pol- 
icy which would preclude financing rail 
or new technology transit operations. As 
these “highway only” advocates would 
have it, future “rapid transit” systems 
would consist of buses running on free- 
ways. Now I would be the last to suggest 
that buses on private right-of-way have 
no place in transit systems of the future. 
I believe such a concept has an important 
role to play, particularly in medium-sized 
metropolitan areas. But buses on free- 
ways, contrary to the latest publications 
of highway-oriented groups, are not the 
only solutions which cities ought to con- 
sider. 

Mr. President, as I said last year, I 
believe local communities ought to make 
their own determinations, and the Fed- 
eral role should be limited to insuring 
that taxpayers’ dollars are not spent on 
unworkable schemes. 

In my speech of October 20, I said: 

Senators know the Federal bureaucracy 
as well as I do. The Department of Trans- 
portation need not formalize a policy favor- 
ing busways. It would simply have to do what 
has been done with other urban programs 
to encourage cities to apply for funds for 
projects being promoted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment rather than those most desired 
by the communities. The word would be 
passed through channels that the Federal 
Government would process an application 
for funds for busways much more readily 
and speedily than it would for another kind 
of system. This sort of suggestion is all that 
would be needed to discourage cities, always 
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pressed for funds, from adopting a system 
other than buses, 

Mr. President, I hope these words were 
not prophetic. Reports reaching my office 
from Detroit and St. Louis indicate that 
the rail systems envisioned for those 
cities are being subtly discouraged by the 
Federal Government. The voters in At- 
lanta last year voted approval of a rail 
rapid transit system, but I am told that 
Federal officials are now hedging on 
financial support for the rail operation. 

The Federal Highway Administrator 
recently visited Dayton, Ohio, where he 
directly and bluntly discouraged plans 
for a rail system there. 

Mr. President, all of the rhetoric and 
assurance in the world will not be help- 
ful unless the words are exactly matched 
by performance. I am most concerned 
about this situation, because when these 
reports are combined with moves by the 
Office of Management and Budget to de- 
velop criteria which some transit experts 
believe are so strict that it would pre- 
clude Federal funding of a nonbus sys- 
tem, it all adds up to a developing prob- 
lem of grave proportions. 

Mr. President, a policy of discrimina- 
tion in favor of one mode of transporta- 
tion over another does not square with 
the intent of Congress when it passed 
the various urban mass transportation 
bills. I do not believe such a policy will 
be supported in this body or the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I stand ready to offer such amend- 
ments as may be necessary to stop such 
discrimination if I see evidence that it is 
developing further. 


PROGRESS REPORT OF FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning, Dean Burch, Chairman of the 
FCC testified before the Communica- 
tions Subcommittee of the Commerce 
Committee, chaired by our able colleague 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). While 
I am not a member of this subcommit- 
tee, I do believe that Mr. Burch’s com- 
ments are worth the study and review of 
all of us in this body. The range of is- 
sues before the FCC points up the 
breadth of the involvement in critical 
matters of the communications indus- 
try, and I urge my colleagues to study 
them carefully. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
opening statement of Mr. Burch appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN DEAN BURCH, FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

REVIEW OF COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I welcome the opportunity to review 
with you today significant Commission ac- 
tivities of the past year. With me are Com- 
missioners Robert T. Bartley, Robert L. Lee, 
Nicholas Johnson, and two colleagues who are 
sitting at the head table for the first time— 
Charlotte T. Reid and Richard E. Wiley. Com- 
missioner H. Rex Lee, as you know, suffered 
a mild coronary on Christmas Day. Fortu- 
nately, he is well on the way to recovery, 
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and should be back on the job around mid- 
March. 

Principal staff members are also here: the 
Executive Director, John Torbet; our new 
General Counsel, John Pettit; Chief Engi- 
neer Raymond Spence; the Chief of the 
Broadcast Bureau, Wallace Johnson; the 
Chief of the Cable Bureau, Sol Schildhause; 
the Chief of the Common Carrier Bureau, 
Bernard Strassburg; the Chief of the Field 
Engineering Bureau, Curtis Plummer; and 
the Chief of the Safety and Special Radio 
Services Bureau, James Barr. We are all pre- 
pared to provide you with whatever informa- 
tion and backup you might call for. 

Not very surprisingly, I would like at the 
outset to discuss our common carrier regula- 
‘tory program—letting the factual record 
speak for itself. My intention is to explain 
the basis of our decision of December 23rd to 
set aside formal hearings in Phase II of the 
AT&T rate case, our decision of last Friday 
to reinstitute these hearings at the earliest 
feasible date, and to place both decisions in 
the perspective of the Commission's and the 
Bureau's overall mission. 


The current AT&T rate proceeding 


As you will recall, a Joint FCC-NARUC 
Board adopted new separations procedures 
effective January 1, 1971. As a practical mat- 
ter, this meant that about $130 million of 
annual revenue requirements would be 
transferred from the intrastate to the inter- 
state operations of the telephone industry— 
the culmination of six such separations since 
1952, which cumulatively transferred almost 
one billion dollars in Bell System revenue 
requirements from intrastate to interstate 
operations. 

On November 20, 1970, AT&T filed proposed 
tariff changes—to be effective January 19, 
1971—calling for increased rates for inter- 
state message toll telephone service designed 
to produce some $545 million in additional 
net income before taxes. In support, AT&T 
cited the revised separation procedures that 
would have the immediate impact of reduc- 
ing its interstate rate-of-return by one-half 
of one percent. Moreover, the company con- 
tended that it requires a 9.5 percent rate-of- 
return as against the 7.0 to 7.5 percent range 
that the Commission found to be appropri- 
ate in 1967. AT&T stressed the changes in 
general economic conditions and substantial 
increases in its costs of debt, as well as 
claimed increases in the cost of equity capital 
since the 1966 test-period on which our ear- 
lier decision was based. 

In light of such substantial proposed in- 
creases both in rate-of-return and actual 
rates, the Commission asked AT&T volun- 
tarily to postpone the effective date and 
urged them to file revised rates that would 
produce $250 million in additional net in- 
come before taxes—less than half its original 
proposal. And even these lesser rate increases 
were to be subject to our accounting and 
refund procedures. Finally, the Commission 
pledged that it would hold expedited hear- 
ings on AT&T's revenue requirements. The 
company complied with our request and filed 
rates in the lesser amount. The net result 
of this approach is that the rate-paying 
public has already benefited—to the extent 
of nearly $800,000 a day in its payments for 
interstate services. 

The Commission designated the entire pro- 
ceeding for hearing late in January, 1971, 
and to assure all possible speed separated the 
issues into two phases. Phase I would ad- 
dress principally AT&T's claim that it re- 
quires a higher rate-of-return. And resolu- 
tion of this issue, of course, would be critical 
to determining whether rate increases could 
be justified, and by how much. If the answer 
was “no” then the resolution of the Phase 
II issues—the propriety of Western Electric 
prices, for example—would not be relevant in 
the context of a hearing on rate increases. 
If “yes”, if some increase in rate-of-return 
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were found to be warranted, the public would 
still be protected by our accounting and re- 
fund procedures while the Phase II issues 
were being adjudicated. 

Our ability to proceed this way was en- 
hanced because rate-making principles and 
precedents already had been established in 
earlier proceedings. In 1967, for example, the 
Commission determined the principles that 
would govern the Bell System's capital struc- 
ture and the allowable components of its 
rate-base. Rules and regulations were formu- 
lated in 1967 and 1969 to govern the allo- 
cation of plant and expenses between inter- 
state and intrastate services. These basic rate- 
making principles could be laid down as 
“givens”. And we also stated in our Hearing 
Order, any decisions we reached would be 
subject to our findings in Docket 18128—con- 
cerned with formulating the principles to be 
used in the allocation of the Bell System's 
interstate revenue requirements among its 
various classes of service, 

The burden of proof, of course, is on the 
carrier seeking rate increases. Thus, Phase 
I was designed to examine AT&T's claim that 
it must have higher rates. And although 
Phase I was expedited, it was exhaustive. 
There were 33 days of hearing, 20 witnesses, 
and a record of 5000 pages plus. The Hear- 
ing Examiner's initial decision was issued 
in record time and was then the subject of 
oral argument before the Commission en 
bane, Our decision in Phase I will be de- 
terminative of some of the most critical 
questions involved in passing on the merits 
of AT&T's case for rate increases. 

As part of its direct case in Phase I, AT&T 
submitted voluminous testimony and data 
on the operations, prices, and profits of West- 
ern Electric—the Bell System’s manufactur- 
ing and supply organization—to demonstrate 
that Bell company payments for equipment 
and services are fair and reasonable, and 
constitute no undue burden on the rate- 
paying public. Because of the complexities 
of this Bell System-Western Electric rela- 
‘tionship—because of the intensive staff-work 
that is required to produce a meaningful 
examination of this aspect of the total rec- 
ord—the Commission reserved treatment of 
this issue to Phase II, It was contemplated 
that these follow-on hearings would consider 
this and other issues that obviously bear on 
our determination of AT&T rates and reve- 
nue requirements. Let me reiterate, Mr. 
Chairman, that these matters require inten- 
sive investigation and analysis of the car- 
rier’s operations—some but not all of which 
can be derived from our continuing program 
of surveillance. 

When the Hearing Examiner indicated that 
he was ready to proceed with the hearings 
in Phase II, we had to face facts—and, can- 
didly, we simply were not ready to embark 
on formal hearings with respect to the Phase 
II issues with any real prospect of tangible 
benefit to the public. As of that moment in 
late December of last year, we judged that 
moving at once into Phase II would have 
been a perversion of the hearing process 
and, pragmatically, a fraud on the public. 
I realize that I've so far begged the funda- 
mental question—which remains, why were 
we not ready? And just as important, what 
do we now intend to do about it? 

The first question has many answers, We 
were not ready because, through lack of 
foresight, we had spread our available staff 
resources to the point of no return, We 
lacked resources for several reasons: in part 
because we had separated the Trial Staff 
totally from all other decisionary aspects of 
the AT&T rate case; in part because of un- 
anticipated losses in principal staff; and in 
part because of budgetary retrenchment as 
required by the President’s economic stabil- 
ization program. And thin as it was, more- 
over, the Common Carrier Bureau staff was 
simultaneously confronted with many other 
issues of very great urgency (to some of 
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which I'll turn later in this statement). 
Putting all these factors together, it meant 
that the steady incremental build-up in 
common carrier staff on which we embarked 
a few years ago—a build-up, Mr. Chairman, 
that you and the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee have fully supported in both of the last 
two fiscal years—simply was no longer good 
enough, It was not possible to compile the 
record that the Phase II issues demand on 
some “crash” basis. Nor was it possible to 
build a staff overnight. We felt we had no 
real choice, in December, but to set aside 
the planned Phase II hearings and to reserve 
the issues for examination when we were 
ready to move forward. Let me repeat—it was 
the hearing we dismissed, not the issues. 

Candidly—or perhaps “naively” would 
come closer—I did not foresee the intensity 
of public concern that our decision brought 
forth, And whatever the degree of misunder- 
standing or even of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation that may have entered into the 
equation, I can only interpret that concern 
as genuine. On both sides of the bench, we 
are public servants and duty bound to re- 
spond, It may even turn out that the en- 
tire matter has been for the good—hbecause 
we have been forced back to the drawing 
board, to re-examine every option, and to 
put together every conceivable resource in 
order to get the job done. Thus, Mr. Chair- 
man, our decision of last week was a ‘‘recon- 
sideration” in every sense of the word. 

We have reinstituted hearings on the Phase 
II issues to begin at the earliest possible date. 
The President’s fiscal “73 budget calls for 
a solid incerase in Common Carrier Bureau 
staff—some 20 new positions and of par- 
ticular importance, OMB has waived aver- 
age-grade limitations on these positions. 
This means that we can go after qualified 
economists, accountants, engineers, and at- 
torneys. Furthermore, we are simply going 
to take part of the new effort out of our own 
hide—by reallocating existing staff and re- 
programming 1972 funds for contracts and 
consultants, to bring public utility experts 
on board at once. Finally, we are already en- 
gaged in discussions with OMB to see if it 
is possible to recapture some of our “frozen” 
‘72 funds in order to begin the staff-recruit- 
ment process well before the beginning of 
fiscal '73. 

I cannot promise to pass any miracles, Mr. 
Chairman. I cannot even set a date for the 
Phase II hearings. But the critical job of 
developing the issues and compiling the rec- 
ord will not be intensified, well beyond the 
normal product of our continuing surveil- 
lance program, and we are able to look for- 
ward to a meaningful examination of the 
Phase II issues in the hearing process, as soon 
as feasible. 

I've observed already that, to get this job 
done, we will have to take some of the re- 
sources out of our own hide—and I would 
not want to minimize the risks that this en- 
tails. The FCC has regulated, is regulating, 
and will continue to regulate AT&T. But this 
giant enterprise is but one segment of an im- 
mense common carrier industry, whose 
growth in recent years has been nothing short 
of explosive. The job we have to do in the 
common carrier field is huge and getting 
bigger and ever more complex. 

Consider just a bare statistical profile. At 
the close of the '40s, revenues of the com- 
munications common carrier industry 
amounted to some $3 billion, with an invest- 
ment in plant and equipment of about $10 
billion. In 1971, comparable figures were $22 
billion and $78 billion respectively. The Bell 
System alone has a gross plant investment in 
excess of $60 billion, operating expenses of 
about $15-and-a-half billion, and service 
revenues of more than $18 billion—about 30 
percent of which are derived from interstate 
and foreign services subject to federal regu- 
lation. And of these revenues, approximately 
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86 percent is produced by long-distance mes- 
sage telephone service. Interstate calls in 1971 
totalled almost three billion, the greater part 
of them from residence phones. The fact is, 
owing in large measure to Commission initi- 
atives during the last decade and consequent 
rate reductions, its costs have made long- 
distance telephone service almost as acces- 
sible to the average American household as 
the local telephone call. i 

As demand grows, so too does the construc- 
tion of new facilities throughout the common 
carrier industry—at a rate that outpaces any 
other major segment of the national economy. 
Again, the Bell System is out in front with 
$8.5 billion in new construction projected 
for 1972, a three-fold increase in the past ten 
years. It is reasonable, and in all likelihood 
conservative, to anticipate that by the end 
of the '70s the common carrier industry will 
have doubled its present investment and 
revenues. 

This is the environment—explosive tech- 
nological development, accelerating and 
changing consumer demand—within which 
the Commission’s regulatory activities must 
be conducted in the common carrier field. We 
never have the luxury of just an AT&T rate 
case, however complex and staff-consuming 
that may be: it’s such a proceeding, plus 
domestic satellites and computer inquiries 
and interconnections and specialized common 
carrier policies and international communi- 
cations, and all of them at once. These are 
just the highlight issues, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would like now to review them with you 
and the Committee, 

Domestic satellites 

Early in 1970, the Commission recognized 
the potential contribution of satellite tech- 
nology for domestic purposes. We concluded 
that we have the authority to authorize such 
facilities for common carriers, non-common 
carriers, or some combination of both, but 
that governing policies could not be devel- 
oped in a vacuum. The issues of whether the 
public interest would be better served by one 
or more multi-purpose systems, specialized 
systems, a combination of both, or by an 
“open entry” policy would be most effectively 
treated if potential applicants were to submit 
concrete proposals. At the same time, we in- 
stituted rule making looking toward the 
resolution of technical or economic conflicts 
among the applicants, and we solicited views 
on an appropriate role for AT&T, procure- 
ment policies, access to earth stations, and 
other significant policy matters. 

As I have reported previously to this Com- 
mittee, we received eight applications for 
complete systems, and some additional ap- 
plications for earth stations only. The pro- 
posals ranged widely in capacity, numbers 
of earth stations, contemplated services, and 
initial investment; together, they total about 
$1.2 billion. 

One technical but clearly fundamental pol- 
icy question is the number of systems that 
might be authorized—whether competitive 
or complementary—given the limited orbital 
arc and spectrum available. Claims have 
been made in the course of the proceeding 
that each of the applicants should be dis- 
qualified on a variety of policy grounds, Be- 
yond these basic issues, other key questions 
have to be resolved. Is competition possible 
or even desirable in ‘this field? If there is to 
be competition, should it involve entire sys- 
tems or categories of service? What role 
should economic viability play? Will the 
television networks decide to make use of 
satellites? What should be the role of AT&T? 
And who should own the earth stations? 

The basic record is now complete and, with 
NASA’s assistance, the preliminary evalua- 
tion is in its final stages. The Commission 
has already received one comprehensive staff 
briefing; another is scheduled for next week; 
and our realistic target is a decision on 
fundamental questions within 60 days. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


During the past year, the Commission has 
been deeply involved in a series of interna- 
tional communications policy issues. The first 
of these was the negotiation of Definitive Ar- 
rangements for INTELSAT. The United 
States were host-country to conferences, com- 
mittee meetings, and working group ses- 
sions that consumed about nine months dur- 
ing the period from February 1969 to May 
1971. Senior Commission staff played a major 
role throughout, in devising, supporting, and 
winning acceptance of agreements that this 
nation considered vital to its interests. 

Second, we are formulating policy con- 
cerning additional telecommunications facili- 
ties, both trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific, 
to meet rapidly growing needs. With the 
opening of the TAT-5 cable in the spring 
of 1970, trans-Atlantic traffic growth in- 
creased from a rate of 20 percent a year to 30 
percent; and the desirability of longterm 
rather than ad hoc policy became apparent. 
AT&T then filed an application for a second 
840-circuit trans-Atlantic cable. The Com- 
mission rejected this application but, at the 
same time, indicated that it would welcome a 
proposal for a 4000-circuit high capacity 
cable to be installed late in 1975 or early 
1976. (This application has now been received 
and is under staff study.) The Commission 
also laid down policy guidelines, including 
the principle of “reasonable parity” between 
cable and satellite traffic, to govern interna- 
tional facilitieggthrough the present decade. 
Understandably, the European entities at 
the other end of the cable wanted to have a 
voice in these important policy determina- 
tions and two meetings were held—one in 
Paris in February, another in Washington in 
September. I believe we were able to defuse 
some misunderstandings, by giving a little 
on both sides, and come closer to a genuine 
consensus on the future of trans-Atlantic 
telecommunications facilities. 

Similar problems exist with respect to the 
Pacific basin, compounded by the availabil- 
ity of only two relatively low-capacity cable 
paths, the presence of a high capacity IN- 
TELSAT IV-type satellite over the Pacific, 
and the fact that Hawaiian and Alaskan traf- 
fic to the other 48 states can also be han- 
dled by domestic satellite systems. The Com- 
mission is now considering the relative roles 
to be filled by these three types of commu- 
nications vehicles between the contiguous 
states on the one hand, and Hawaii and Alas- 
ka on the other hand. We are also facing un- 
resolved problems, affecting the Pacific basin 
as a whole, of cable routes and capacities, 
timing of facility requirements, and the 
proper mix of cables and satellites. 

The third of our international communi- 
cations issues involves the first record in- 
vestigation we have undertaken into 
COMSAT’s investments, operating practices, 
and rate-making policies. In this proceeding 
we will attempt to fix an appropriate rate-of- 
return for COMSAT. In addition, the Com- 
mission must review the earnings of interna- 
tional terrestrial telegraph carriers and con- 
sider the long-pending matter of how pick-up 
and delivery in the U.S, of international tele- 
grams can be handled with greater efficiency 
and economy. 

Additional common carrier activities 

There are three additional common car- 
rier regulatory matters that deserve atten- 
tion in this overview, all of them essentially 
follow ups of recent Commission decisions. 

Specialized common ecarriers—The MOI 
decision of 1969—authorizing a point-to- 
point microwave system to provide special- 
ized private line services between Chicago 
and St. Loulis—resulted in 46 similar propos- 
als by 33 different applicants to provide 1,877 
such systems, To avoid an endless succes- 
sion of hearings, the Commission decided last 
May to establish basic policy guidelines re- 
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solving issues common to all the applica- 
tions. We decided on “open entry” of new 
carriers into the specialized fleld and we be- 
leve this will have beneficial effects on both 
rates and quality of service, without adverse 
impact on existing carriers. Existing carriers 
may also compete, fully and fairly, and we are 
adapting our rate making procedures to fur- 
ther this objective. 

The pace at which these applications can 
be processed is initially under the control of 
the applicants. They have been making 
amendments to remove frequency conflicts 
and to comply with new technical standards. 
One applicant, Interdata, has already done 
sọ, and we granted a construction permit in 
October 1971 for specialized services between 
New York City and Washington, D.C. Resolu- 
tion of the threshold policy issues has 
brought the problem within manageable 
bounds, but the sheer volume of applications 
and amendments imposes a substantial proc- 
essing burden, And our goal of insuring fair 
competition between new and established 
carriers is a difficult one to bring off; it in- 
volves complex problems that are being 
treated in pending rate making proceedings. 

Computer inquiry—The Commission be- 
gan in 1966 to explore the regulatory prob- 
lems that might be involved in the use of 
communications services and facilities for 
data transmission. We concluded last March 
that there is no need at this time to assert 
common carrier regulatory agphority over the 
sale of data processing services either by 
common carriers or non-common carriers, 
whether communications facilities are used 
or not. (I should note here that the Bell Sys- 
tem is not involved.) But we did determine 
that the public interest requires certain 
measures and thus promulgated rules per- 
mitting carriers to engage in the sale of data 
processing services, subject to safeguards for 
preserving the competitive marketplace in 
such services. Our rules are also designed to 
insure that carrier participation will not be 
at the expense of their legal obligation to 
provide adequate communications services at 
reasonable charges. The key is our require- 
ment of “maximum separation” of a common 
carrier’s regulated activities and its non- 
regulated data processing services. This deci- 
sion is on appeal to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit, but the Court has 
stayed its proceeding pending Commission 
disposition of a number of Petitions for Re- 
consideration; we should act on them within 
the next six to eight weeks. 

Interconnection.—Information collected in 
the Computer Inquiry pointed up wide- 
spread concern with allegedly restrictive 
policies of common carriers as to the inter- 
connection of customer-owned facilities and 
systems with the carriers’ own networks. In 
Carterfone, as you'll recall, the Commission 
decided that restrictive policies were unlaw- 
ful insofar as they foreclosed the use of 
non-carrier equipment without distinguish- 
between the harmful and the harmless. This 
was followed in January 1969 by revised 
tariff regulations in which a degree of in- 
terconnection was permitted, subject to the 
requirement that customers rent various 
kinds of protective devices from the carriers. 
These conditions, in turn, were challenged 
as too costly and anti-competitive. 

The Commission next contracted with the 
National Academy of Sciences for a detailed 
evaluation of the technical problems, put 
out its recommendations for comment, and 
set up two Interconnection Advisory Com- 
mittees—one concerning PBX systems, and 
a second automatic dialing and answering 
and recording devices. We are also consider- 
ing a third such committee, this time on 
data systems. And we expect soon to institute 
& formal proceeding to evaluate the recom- 
mendations of the various Advisory Commit- 
tees and assist in the resolution of the basic 
problems. This proceeding will then be re- 
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ferred to a Federal-State Joint Board to make 
sure that state commissions have a chance 
to participate. To give direction to all these 
programs and proceedings, I recently desig- 
nated Bob Lee as Interconnections Commis- 
sioner—and I should note, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is a share-the-management tech- 
nique I intend to utilize more and more in 
these longterm, complex Commission pro- 
grams. 
Cable television 

In the time left over from regulating the 
carriers, we have been laboring long and 
hard to hammer out a program to govern 
the evolution of cable television, as an inte- 
gral part of the nation’s communications 
structure. Our objective throughout this in- 
depth proceeding—which stretches back 
three years at least—has been to bring to 
the public the benefits and the promise of 
cable technology while, at the same time, 
preserving what we already have in over-the- 
air broadcasting. As you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been no easy job. The equities 
are persuasive on both sides. But in terms 
of the public interest in diverse voices and 
vehicles of communication, I believe it has 
been altogether worthwhile. And I can re- 
port to you today that by the end of this 
week or the beginning of next, we should 
be ready to bring the baby home. 

The regulatory program we have been re- 
fining and polishing very largely parallels the 
one we outlined in the Letter of Intent that 
we sent to this Committee on August 5, 1971. 
But since that date there has been a most 
significant new development. A consensus 
agreement has been reached by the principal 
industries themselves—cable, broadcasting, 
and copyright—and we regard this agreement 
as fundamental to cable’s orderly evolution, 
So long as its relationship to the competitive 
television program market has been in doubt, 
cable’s future has necessarily also been in 
doubt. And the chief obstacle to cable copy- 
right legislation has been the failure of the 
principal industries to compromise their dif- 
ferences. Both you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
colleague, Senator McClellan, have I believe 
repeatedly made this very point—and now 
the principals have reached an agreement 
and pledged to support cable copyright leg- 
islation. We feel that the consensus agree- 
ment clears the way for this essential step 
and that is why we are incorporating its key 
provisions—on exclusivity protection, leap- 
frogging, and a significant viewing stand- 
ard—in our new rules. 

Because our new program does closely 
parallel the August Letter, I'll not go into 
detail but simply sketch the high points. On 
the key matter of distant signal importation, 
the rules establish an “adequate minimum 
service’ formula based on the size of the 
television market and its ability to withstand 
additional competition; we will authorize a 
sufficient number of distant signals to meet 
that formula—and in any event two such 
signals in the top markets. We have given 
particular attention to the effect of cable 
penetration in such sparsely-populated areas 
as the Rocky Mountain region, and will be 
careful to monitor future trends, and pre- 
pared to afford special relief. 

As part of our treatment of the distant 
signal problem, the rules also reflect the cen- 
tral provision of the consensus agreement— 
namely, extensive syndicated program pro- 
tection in television markets 1 through 50, 
and more limited exclusivity protection in 
markets 51-to-100, We stated in the August 
letter that we would study the issue, and 
on reflection, I must say that we should have 
built such exclusivity into our program in 
the first place. 

Many believe—and I personally very 
strongly share that belief—that cable’s real 
promise lies not simply in the carriage of 
broadcast signals but in the provision of 
new and diverse services to the public. Thus, 
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we have tied our carriage rules in the major 
television markets to expanding channel ca- 
pacity for public access, educational and 
government uses, and leased channel 
availability. Distant signals will give cable 
@ necessary initial boost. But we believe 
its ultimate success will and should be made 
dependent on these access services. 

In the difficult area of federal-state/local 
relationships, our rules will provide for a 
measure of dual jurisdiction. Clearly, some 
aspects of cable regulations are properly 
left to state and local entities, while the 
Commission must lay down broad standards 
and guidelines in the interests of a na- 
tional communications structure. We will 
establish basic standards for franchise spec- 
ifications and fees, as well as uniform tech- 
nical standards, leaving to local authorities 
the selection of franchisees and the deter- 
mination of appropriate franchise areas and 
subscriber rates. We will also set up a special 
Advisory Committee—with state, local, and 
public representation—to help us tron out 
the wrinkles in this important area of cable 
regulation. 

Our intention is to put the new rules 
into effect on March 31st of this year, a 
period beyond the required 30 days after 
publication in the Federal Register. We will 
do this, Mr, Chairman, out of an abun- 
dance of caution and to give some prelim- 
inary study to any Petitions for Reconsidera- 
tion before the rules go into effect; and as 
the rules themselves provide, there will al- 
ways be the opportunity for special petitions 
for special relief. But our feeling is that it is 
time, and long past time, to get cable moving 
in an orderly, conservative way—to begin 
serving the public with its benefits and its 
promise. 

CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 


In the broadcast area, we are devoting 
more effort—and whatever resources it may 
take—to the critical problems of children's 
television and, more broadly, the impact 
of television generally on young viewers. As 
you know, although Saturday morning is 
considered prime time in effect for children, 
it constitutes barely 15 percent of the hours 
they spend in front of the tube. Most chil- 
dren spend most of their viewing hours 
watching late afternoon and early evening 
television shows. 

This is a problem I’ve already discussed 
with Dr. Steinfeld, the Surgeon General, and 
both of us are looking forward to meeting 
with this Committee in March to consider in 
detail the findings of his select panel—the 
recent report on “Television and Growing 
up: the Impact of Televised Violence”. As 
a first step, the Commission has asked Dr. 
Steinfeld to a special meeting in about two 
weeks time, to brief us on the report and 
some of the backup research. We are all 
aware of the critical importance you attach 
to this matter, Mr. Chairman, and we're 
anxious to consult with you on the Com- 
mission's appropriate response, 

Since my appearance before this Commit- 
tee last September, there have been some en- 
couraging developments with regard to chil- 
dren’s television. Our own Children's Tele- 
vision Unit has been gathering information, 
maintaining close liaison with other govern- 
ment agencies (HEW’s Office of Child De- 
velopment and Office of Education, for ex- 
ample, and the Federal Trade Commission), 
and working with other Commission staff 
toward a presentation on the pending ACT 
petition for our consideration. This unit has 
been in regular contact with advertisers, pro- 
gram creators, the networks and independent 
broadcasters, as well as with child phychol- 
ogists and citizen groups, to prepare optional 
courses of action that the Commission might 
adopt—all within the context, of course, of 
constitutional strictures. Anything we might 
want to do in this area, as you well know, 
raises very real First Amendment questions. 
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There have also been important develop- 
ments within the broadcast industry itself, 
and I want to mention a few of them. The 
NAB'’s Television Board voted last month to 
reduce the amount of commercial time on 
programming designed mainly for children— 
7 a.m. to 2 p.m, on Saturdays and Sundays— 
from the present limit of 16 minutes to 12 
minutes per hour. The number of program 
interruptions will be cut in half, and pro- 
gram hosts and cartoon characters will not 
be utilized to deliver commercials either 
within or adjacent to the programs on which 
they appear. All these code changes will be- 
come effective January 1, 1973. 

The NBC television network will soon 
begin a new half-hour Monday-through- 
Friday children’s program service—a pre- 
school program for both children and their 
parents, It will be shown at various after- 
noon times by affiliated stations, This pro- 
gram will also cut the amount of commercial 
time and cluster ads at the beginning and 
end of the half-hour. The CBS pre-school 
show, Captain Kangaroo, will soon be featur- 
ing three-minute spots on good health habits, 
effective education, pro-social behavior and 
the like—prepared by Sutherland Learning 
Associates under contract with HEW’s Office 
of Child Development. 

The creators and syndicators of the Romper 
Room show made several format changes, as 
of last December, that should effectively 
separate commercial and program material. 
No brand-name toys will be used on the 
Romper Room set, and it has been strongly 
recommended to all stations presenting local 
Romper Rooms that no commercial an- 
nouncements be made by the teachers. 

Candidly, Mr. Chairman, there is a long 
way to go before any of us will be satisfied 
that commercial television is serving its 
young viewers in the affirmative manner of 
which, at its best, it clearly is capable, But 
these are, in my view, encouraging signs. 
And we at the Commission will continue to 
monitor the situation closely, and define our 
own best role. 


Fairness inquiry and political broadcasting 


A second broadcast matter of particular 
importance is our inquiry into the Fairness 
Doctrine and the implementation of the 
Communications Act's public interest stand- 
ard. We instituted this comprehensive review 
last June in response to the new and com- 
plex issues, many of them having to do with 
access and the implications of commercial 
messages, that have been arising in recent 
years. This is the first such overview in more 
than 20 years, and our objective quite simply 
is to measure the doctrine’s efficacy under 
present Commission policies and proce- 
dures—to find out if it positively encourages 
the airing of controversial issues of public 
importance, and if not why not, 

We divided the inquiry into four parts. 
First, there is the Fairness Doctrine generally 
in which comments were invited on the 
operation of the Commission’s personal at- 
tack and political editorializing rules, on 
the Cullman rule, and on the extent to which 
the doctrine has had the practical effect of 
fulfilling the high standards of Red Lion. 
Second, we are inquiring as to whether free 
or paid access to the media should be per- 
mitted for the discussion of public issues, 
directly or indirectly raised by the presenta- 
tion of product commercials. Third, we asked 
for comment on whether there is a right of 
access to the broadcast media for those 
wishing to express views on controversial 
issues and comment on this aspect has been 
delayed somewhat because of the pending 
litigation in the BEM case. 

Fourth, we invited comment on the appli- 
cation of the Fairness Doctrine to political 
broadcasting and, specifically, whether the 
quasi-equal opportunities doctrine—that a 
licensee who sells or gives time to one party 
or candidate should sell or give comparable 
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time to rival parties or candidates—should 
in any way be modified or revised. 

This represents a huge job. And the re- 
sponse has been helpful by and large. Com- 
ments have come in from more than 50 dif- 
ferent parties—from the broadcasting in- 
dustry, station licensees, advertisers, labor 
organizations, religious groups, public inter- 
est and other law firms, law schools, and the 
interested public itself. We have been offered 
novel ideas and approaches and some of them, 
like the FTC’s recent filing on access time for 
counter-advertising, have already stirred up 
heated controversy. 

It is a huge job, a vitally important one, 
and very, very tough—so that, again, we can 
promise no miracles. But we do promise all 
possible expedition and an end-result that is 
exhaustive and comprehensive. We have as- 
signed senior staff to the project, and I have 
asked Dick Wiley (who as General Counsel 
was in on it from the start) to oversee the 
entire proceeding as Fairness Inquiry Com- 
missioner. Among other procedures, we are 
planning to convene public panels sometime 
this spring. We learned in our cable television 
deliberations that the panel format is a most 
useful way to bring the interested parties 
together and, by knocking heads, to sharpen 
the issues at controversy. We will complete 
the inquiry this year, and some aspects by 
late spring or early summer, 

I should add one note about political 
broadcasting. Commission staff is already 
considering the specific actions that will be 
required to implement the recently-enacted 
Federal Elections Campaign Act of 1971. 
Meetings have been held with representatives 
of the Comptroller General to coordinate our 
efforts in this regard. More generally with re- 
spect to political broadcasting, I want to 
mention that I have asked Commissioners 
Bartley, Wiley, and Bob Lee to come up with 
a format for instant-response by the Com- 
mission to the fiood of 315 and fairness com- 
plaints that we anticipate this election year. 


Broadcast license renewals 


Third and finally in the broadcast area, I 
want to report to you briefly on the Com- 
mission's re-examination of its renewal proc- 
esses for commercial broadcast licensees. Over 
the recent past, there has been a real up- 
surge in the number of petitions and com- 
plaints directed to license renewal applica- 
tions—and a great many of them involve the 
licensee's efforts to discover and then serve 
the needs and interests of his community. 
In most instances, the contentions raised in 
the filings were not communicated to the 
licensee during the license period and, in 
fact, there was little or no prior dialogue be- 
tween petitioner and licensee. 

Last year, as a consequence, we issued a 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making to seek some 
remedy for this situation—which is fair 
neither to the licensee nor to community 
groups. What we hope to do in general is 
simplify the renewal process by concentrat- 
ing on essentials, encourage a continuing di- 
alogue on community needs and interests, 
and finally—if there is ultimate resort to 
Commission processes—to provide for more 
orderly procedures that will be fair to all 
parties. We recently received an all-day staff 
presentation on the comments received in 
this docket, and a final Report and Order is 
now being drafted. 

At the same time, we are attempting to 
supply more nearly definitive guidelines on 
the quality of past broadcast record that will 
entitle a renewal applicant to a “plus of 
major significance” and the reasonable ex- 
pectation of renewal if challenged in a com- 
parative hearing. As the court indicated in 
Citizens Communication Center, incumbent 
licensees should and probably must be 
judged primarily on their past performance, 
and if the record warrants a “plus of major 
significance’, that may be the determina- 
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tive factor. We initiated an inquiry to see 
if we could define the pertinent criteria, to 
help us evaluate what strong and solid pro- 
gram service means as a practical matter— 
and to help both licensees and potential chal- 
lengers at the same time. Would some statis- 
tical standard be useful as a general guide- 
line? And if so, what criteria should the sta- 
tistics measure? We are now in process of re- 
viewing the comments and a staff presenta- 
tion will be made to the Commission in the 
very near future. We hope, by means of both 
these inquiries, to bring some order out of 
the uncertainty into which the renewal proc- 
ess has fallen. 


Spectrum management and land mobile 
developments 


We are able to report today on substan- 
tial progress in our Spectrum Management 
Program—although not as much and not as 
fast as we hoped we could a year ago. 

In February of last year, a rule making was 
instituted on new systems, techniques, and 
methodologies of land mobile spectrum man- 
agement on a regional basis. The first Re- 
gional Center, as you will recall, is to be lo- 
cated in Chicago. In October, the Commis- 
sion approved a new and extremely compre- 
hensive application form that will enable us 
to establish an adequate data base and make 
informed judgments about the land mobile 
environment within which the Chicago Re- 
gional Center will ultimately operate. 

The mobile monitoring van that was 
scheduled for delivery in July will not now 
arrive until March of this year. The con- 
tractor ran into technical problems in the 
design of the receivers that will be used in 
the van. With respect to a computer for the 
Chicago operation, we are in the final stages 
of negotiation and anticipate that an award 
will be made in a week or two. This will mean 
delivery and installation by late spring or 
early summer. Commission staff members are 
already occupying temporary space in down- 
town Chicago, and a lease for permanent 
space will be signed in our behalf by GSA 
within the present month. 

One of the serious obstacles to getting the 
project on the track has been our inability 
to find the personnel we need according to 
the original schedule. And the general prob- 
lem has been compounded, of course, by last 
fall's temporary freeze on all hiring and by 
our continuing efforts to keep average grade 
levels in line. We have been permitted to 
exempt some key slots from the grade aver- 
age, however, and the program is moving for- 
ward. We anticipated a July 1972 operational 
date but, for all these reasons, that date has 
slipped to the end ’72 or early ’73. 

The Chicago pilot project and the entire 
regional approach represent the only realistic 
long-range solution to effective spectrum 
management—but we have taken significant 
steps to meet more immediate land mobile 
needs. Our plan for the shared use of one of 
two UHF television channels in the nation’s 
ten largest urban centers has now been put 
partially in effect with new and improved 
frequency assignment criteria. We began to 
assign these new frequencies in a limited 
number of cities in August, which in some 
cases means that as many as 240 new land 
mobile channels are now available. We are 
considering an extension of this sharing plan 
to other urban centers. 

New rules have been adopted and others 
proposed to permit the introduction and 
development of new and more efficient com- 
munications techniques in the land mobile 
services. This involves digital communica- 
tions, radio-teleprinters, radio-facsimile, and 
the remote control of industrial processes, 
heavy equipment, and railroad locomotives. 
Land mobile communications are also being 
used increasingly to improve the delivery of 
medical services to the public, and we have 
proposed to allocate frequencies within the 
limits of frequency resources to aid in that 
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effort. Finally, we are continuing to provide 
for improvements in police communications. 
Additional frequencies have been made avail- 
able for police use in the larger cities, not 
only to improve conventional systems but 
also for emerging new technology. A case in 
point is automatic information retrieval 
from central computers by police patrol cars, 
which now is possible in a matter of seconds. 


Management improvements 


Somehow or other, Mr. Chairman, it always 
seems that a report on management improve- 
ments comes at the tail end. This is almost 
certainly a case of putting first things last, 
and I want to assure you that this does not 
parallel our operating procedures. We're well 
aware that the Commission internally has 
not caught up with the workload and the 
technology of the "70s, and we intend to close 
the gap. I want to give you and the Commit- 
tee a brief report on progress so far. 

A top-drawer OMB task force has been at 
work for the past several months on a pre- 
liminary review of our organization and op- 
erations, to diagnose problems and recom- 
mend follow-up action. We should have its 
report in hand very soon, and this will pro- 
vide the basis both for immediate corrective 
action and for a comprehensive study by an 
outside independent source. Some major ac- 
tions may call for a substantial amount of 
additional data and analysis. But the task 
force will make at least interim recommen- 
dations that we can begin to implement this 
Fiscal Year. 

Our current workload of 850,000 applica- 
tions a year represents a major challenge to 
an agency the size of the FCC—but we are 
gradually getting out from under the de- 
luge. The largest volume of applications oc- 
curs in Safety & Special where about 38,000 
are handled monthly, and approximately 77 
percent of these in 21 days or less. In the 
broadcast and common carrier services, ap- 
plications are increasingly complex, requir- 
ing extensive financial, legal, and engineer- 
ing analysis; and the public is becoming 
more actively involved in Commission proc- 
esses year by year. But we are cutting into 
the backlog of applications more than three 
months old. For example, the backlog of 
broadcast applications for new service and 
major changes has been cut by 27 percent 
in the past 18 months, and assignment and 
transfer applications by 30 percent. The 
backlog of domestic land mobile radio ap- 
plications was reduced last year by about 40 
percent. 

The computer has enabled us to handle 
this increasing workload with far fewer peo- 
ple that would otherwise have been required. 
But much greater use must be made of 
computer technology to improve our operat- 
ing effectiveness. An agencywide study to 
determine total computer requirements will 
be completed this summer, Then we will be 
able to computerize those areas that prom- 
ise the best pay-off in cost reductions, im- 
proved information handling, and more 
thorough decision-making processes. To com- 
plement the computer, we are also expend- 
ing our use of microfilm to store and retrieve 
documents, and to increase useable office 
space. 

As I've just noted, we have already come 
to grips with the productivity problem, but 
we are convinced that more can and should 
be done. Next Fiscal Year we will have under 
way an agencywide manpower utilization pro- 
gram that should enable us to put out avail- 
able resources to better use—from top pro- 
fessionals to clerical, and everything in be- 
tween. 

A year ago, Mr. Chairman, I reported that 
the goal of our fees collection program was 
to recover 100 percent of our FY-72 budget 
request. A lagging economy through much 
of the first half of FY-72 has made it neces- 
sary to revise the estimated return to about 
81 percent, or $25 million. This contrasts with 
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59 percent in FY-71. But I do anticipate, with 
the decision on domestic satellites, an in- 
crease in specialized common carrier appli- 
cations, and an economic upturn generally, 
that we can look forward with some confi- 
dence in reaching the 10 percent target in the 
next year. 

The Committee has been furnished copies 
of Major Policy Problems pending before the 
the Commission—and this simply under- 
scores the fact that today’s report has 
touched on only a fraction of our concerns. 
I hope I have at least addressed those of 
greatest interest to the Committee, and now 
we are prepared to respond to any questions 
you may have. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of California, the 
Honorable Ronald Reagan, made one of 
the finest statements on welfare reform 
of any public official. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE RONALD 
REAGAN, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, TO THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 1, 
1972 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to testify here 
today—particularly since I have never before 
had this privilege and honor—and also be- 
cause I consider the welfare problem the 
gravest domestic issue our Nation faces. 

Two years ago welfare was out of control 
nationally and California was no exception. 
At that time HR 16311, and later HR 1, 
were presented as a solution to the problem. 
One of its authors responded publicly to 
critical question by answering that “It’s bet- 
ter than sitting on our hands and doing 
nothing.” 

I share the President’s desire to reform 
welfare and certainly share his belief that 
there should be a restoration of the work 
ethic, However, as you are aware, I have had 
some very serious reservations about several 
of the approaches to welfare reform embodied 
in HR 1. 

In August 1970 I presented to this Commit- 
tee a statement regarding the version of HR 
16311 which was pending before your Com- 
mittee. Many of the provisions of that bill 
to which I objected in my statement are in 
HR 1. 

My remarks today will concentrate on 6 
areas of major concern I have with HR 1 and 
with the need for federal action in achieving 
real welfare reform. I believe that: 

1, States are better equipped than the fed- 
eral government to administer effective wel- 
fare reforms if they are given broad authority 
to utilize administrative and policy discre- 
tion. 

2. A system of a guaranteed income, what- 
ever it may be called, would not be an effec- 
tive reform of welfare, but would tend to 
create an even greater human problem. 

3. A limit should be set on the gross in- 
come a family can receive and still remain 
eligible for welfare benefits. 

4. For all those who are employable, a re- 
quirement be adopted that work in the com- 
munity be performed as a condition of eligi- 
bility for welfare benefits without additional 
compensation. 

5. The greatest single problem in welfare 
today is the breakdown of family responsi- 
bility. Strong provision should be made to 
insure maximum support from responsible 
absent parents. 

6. A simplified system of pensions should 
be established for the needy aged, blind, and 
the totally and permanently disabled. 
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In August of 1970 the size and cost of wel- 
fare had grown into a monster which was 
devouring many of California's programs and 
was failing to meet the needs of those who, 
through no fault of their own, have nowhere 
else to turn but to government for subsis- 
tence. We didn’t just become aware of this 
problem in 1970 but our earlier efforts to 
deal with it weren’t too successful; perhaps 
because we relied on professional welfare ex- 
perts to propose solutions and all too often 
they were more familiar with what they were 
sure they could not do, so the situation be- 
came worse instead of better. Finally, to 
avert a fiscal and human disaster, I asked 
several members of my administration, who 
had proven themselves in other state admin- 
istrative posts, to form a task force and to 
devote full time for as long as it took to see 
if and how real reform of welfare could be 
developed and implemented. They expanded 
their task force to include experienced at- 
torneys and other management and fiscal 
experts from the private sector. These men 
and women served on a volunteer basis for 
four months reviewing federal laws, state 
laws, and federal and state regulations, They 
interviewed over 700 people involved in ad- 
ministering welfare in California at all lev- 
els, and developed proposals and ideas for a 
realistic and humane reform of welfare. 

In early March of 1971, not quite a year 
ago, we presented the legislature with the 
most comprehensive proposal for welfare re- 
form ever attempted in California and per- 
haps the nation, All in all, there were over 
70 major points involving administrative, reg- 
ulatory, and legislative changes. 

We had already gone ahead in January with 
those changes we could make administra- 
tively and we continued through the spring 
and summer until the legislature finally 
agreed to most of the statutory changes we'd 
asked for, plus others which were negotiated. 

It should be pointed out that we weren't 
exactly exploring uncharted land. Our task 
force findings had led to the conclusion that 
the basic original structure of the welfare 
system was sound. It was based on a con- 
cept of aid to the needy aged, the blind and 
disabled and to children deprived of parental 
support, Able-bodied adults were expected to 
support themselves, their children and their 
aged parents to the extent of their capabil- 
ities. The system was meant to be adminis- 
tered by the states and counties with the 
federal government sharing the cost. 

But we had also learned that, almost from 
the start, this basic structure had been un- 
dermined. Sometimes by federal or state law, 
but more often by regulations, state and fed- 
eral. Regulations drawn up by the federal 
agency administering welfare reflected the 
philosophy of the permanent employees 
rather than an interpretation of the law. 
Thus the original legislative intent was often 
distorted. 

Back in January when we began, there 
were plenty of experts telling us that no 
state could reform welfare; that the statu- 
tory, regulatory and administrative con- 
straints were too many and too inflexible. 
Figures now indicate that they were wrong. 

According to HEW, national welfare and 
Medi-caid costs combined increase last year 
by 27%. In California, we estimate an in- 
crease in welfare and Medi-caid costs of only 
5.9% next year. And that doesn’t tell the full 
story of what has happened and is still hap- 
pening because of our reforms. We suspect 
we may be playing it too safe. 

For several years up until last April, Cali- 
fornia’s case load increased more than 40,- 
000 persons per month. This held true even 
when the economy was booming and we had 
full employment. Our projections were that 
by this last December we would have added 
another 319,000 to the rolls. Not only did this 
not happen, but in December we had 176,000 
fewer welfare recipients than we had in 
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March, 1971. In that nine month period we 
have reduced spending, federal, state and lo- 
cal, by more than $120,000,000 below what it 
would have been without the reform. Though 
the December figure increased by a few hun- 
dred recipients, it was 60,000 less than the 
increase in December of 1970, and the lowest 
December increase in 30 years. 

Because of these savings, we have achieved 
one of our primary goals—we have been able 
to increase the grants to the truly needy. An 
AFDC family of four, to cite an example, re- 
ceiving $221 last spring now receives $280 a 
month, A cost of living increase was granted 
in December to the aged, blind, and disabled. 
In the current fiscal year, we will spend $338,- 
000,000 less in federal, state and county funds 
than would have been necessary without the 
reform. In our 72-73 budget I mentioned a 
moment ago, we are asking for $708,000,000 
less than would have been required without 
reform. 

Let me stress once again—the important 
thing is we didn’t find any new magic for- 
mula. We simply overhauled the present 
structurally sound welfare system. We in- 
sured adequate aid to the aged, the blind, 
the disabled, and children who are deprived 
of parental support and reduced aid to the 
non-needy with realistic work incentives so 
that funds could be redirected to the truly 
needy. Our program requires employable re- 
cipients to accept work if offered, and that if 
jobs are not available, to work in the com- 
munity in order to remain eligible. Absent 
fathers are now legally indebted to the coun- 
ty for benefits paid to their families with a 
provision for wage attachments and property 
liens, if necessary. Fiscal incentives are pro- 
vided to help counties trace absent fathers. 

But maybe most important is the fact that 
the California plan retains most of the ad- 
ministration and responsibility for an effec- 
tive and efficient welfare program at the level 
closest to those who benefit and those who 
must pay the bill. 

Members of our task force found that with 
provision for reasonable administrative dis- 
cretion, combined with fiscal responsibility 
and discipline, the most effective adminis- 
trative efforts in California were those car- 
ried on in the medium and smaller sized 
counties, We retained the concept of state 
supervision and county administration of 
welfare on a partnership basis. 

In spite of our reforms, many of the great- 
est loopholes which still permit abuse, in- 
hibit effective state action, and which have 
led to a loss of public confidence, remain in 
federal law and federal regulations—mainly 
regulation. We see a fiscal and administra- 
tive disaster if the administration of the wel- 
fare system is centralized here in Washing- 
ton as proposed in HR 1. As you've already 
heard, HEW claims that HR 1 would save 
California $234,000,000. Actually, it would in- 
crease our costs by nearly $100,000,000. 

We are presently being challenged in court 
on nine of our eighty-four changes on the 
grounds that we are in violation of federal 
law. Regardless of the outcome, we believe 
we are not in violation of Congressional in- 
tent before it was reinterpreted in regula- 
tions. 

To get back to the matter of H.R. 1, I re- 
spectfully urge this Committee to eliminate 
the proposal to provide welfare benefits to 
intact families with employed fathers. I 
am not unaware of nor insensitive to the 
plight of the low earner but I believe relief 
to those families can be provided in the form 
of Social Security and income tax exemp- 
tions. It doesn’t seem right to reduce a man’s 
take-home pay with taxes and then send 
him a government dole which robs him of 
the feeling of accomplishment and dignity 
which comes from providing for his family 
by his own efforts. By the same token, we 
feel that the able-bodied recipient should 
be given the maximum opportunity to sup- 
port his family by doing work in his commu- 
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nity which will benefit the community. At 
the same time it develops and maintains his 
ability to perform effectively in a regular 
job when it becomes available. We don’t sug- 
gest this in any punitive way nor are we 
advocating useless make-work chores. Not 
only will the individual benefit from partic- 
ipating in useful work, but those who foot 
the bill will be more apt to approve if they 
see community services being performed, If 
I could anticipate a possible question con- 
cerning the usefulness of such a community 
work force let me just mention one of the 
many possibilities. The Los Angeles school 
system reported last week that vandalism 
was costing that one city alone $50,000,000 a 
year. Night watchmen might change that. 

I was pleased to see that the Talmadge 
amendment to the tax bill was adopted by 
Congress and signed into law by the Pres- 
ident. Most of the features of the Talmadge 
amendment parallel very closely the “sep- 
aration of employables” portion of our Cali- 
fornia welfare reform program. However, 
many of the so-called work incentives in 
the present system, and in H.R. 1 as passed by 
the House of Representatives, continue to 
insure aid to the non-needy, and able-bodied 
adults are not required to work in the com- 
munity. 

We recommend that a realistic and abso- 
lute ceiling be placed on the income that 
a family may have and still be eligible for 
welfare. The experts tell us on one hand 
(and I believe them) that all but a few wel- 
fare recipients would prefer to work if work 
or jobs were available. Yet, on the other 
hand, they tell us that we cannot expect 
someone to be willing to take a job or go 
to work if his welfare grant is significantly 
diminished. These expert opinions obviously 
are in conflict. I propose a combination of 
work incentives including a mandatory work 
requirement and, in the case of a mother- 
headed family, reasonable child care expenses 
and a portion of her income could be ex- 
empted until she has stabilized her work 
situation. However, an absolute ceiling on 
the gross income a family may receive and 
still be eligible for welfare should be set at 
150% of the standard of need. The proposed 
limitation of work-related expenses con- 
tained in H.R. 1 should be retained. 

We believe that the present grant sharing 
ratio between the state and the federal gov- 
ernment should be retained. However, since 
eligibility of 85% of the caseload is due to 
an absent father, real fiscal relief can be pro- 
vided the states by helping them solve this 
problem. We propose that the federal gov- 
ernment adopt a plan similar to California’s 
which would finance the effort to locate 
absent fathers and enforce compliance with 
child-support laws. The best source of funds 
would be to permit the states or counties 
to retain 100% of the federal share of grants 
recovered through collections from absent 
fathers and through efforts of fraud control 
units. 

I support the concept of a simplified sys- 
tem of pensions for the needy aged, blind, 
and totally and permanently disabled. Sums 
of money spent on costly and complicated 
eligibility and grant determination systems 
for these categories would be better spent 
in increasing benefits to these people, many 
of whom have provided adequately for them- 
selves during their productive and working 
days, but who have found that inflation has 
wiped out the fruits of their past accom- 
plishments. 

The effectiveness of the states’ and coun- 
ties’ administration of welfare has come 
under heavy criticism and attack. Perhaps in 
@ number of instances this may be justified. 
However, it is almost impossible to hold a 
state accountable for effective administra- 
tive practices and policies under the present 
straight jacket of federal statutes, court in- 
terpretations, regulations, and abuses of ad- 
ministrative discretion. Give the states the 
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broadest authority to administer the system 
with proper goals and objectives and then 
hold us accountable for our effectiveness 
in meeting these goals and objectives. Sena- 
tor Curtis’ approach in 5-2037 to severely 
constrain the power of federal administra- 
tors and return authority to the states is 
definitely going in the right direction. 

I am submitting at this time to you a 
more detailed listing of amendments that we 
would offer to HR 1 and urge your favorable 
consideration of them. They are the product 
of our experience with an actual reform pro- 
gram that is succeeding in California, they 
are not theory. I believe that we have dem- 
onstrated in California that a responsible 
approach to reform of the present welfare 
system is possible and that given tools, dis- 
cretion, and adequate financial assistance, 
states and counties are in the best position 
to provide a welfare system patterned to 
meet the real needs of those in America who, 
though no fault of their own, have nowhere 
else to turn but to government. 

What California has done—other states 
can do, 

Welfare needs a purpose—to provide for 
the needy of course—but more than that, 
to salvage these our fellow citizens, to make 
them self-sustaining and as quickly as pos- 
sible, independent of welfare. There has 
been something terribly wrong with a pro- 
gram that grows ever larger even when 
prosperity for everyone else is increasing. 

We should measure welfare’s success by 
how many people leave welfare, not by how 
many more are added. 

Thank you. 


CURRENT U.S. POPULATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to report that according to 
current Census Bureau approximations, 
the total population of the United States 
as of today is 208,714,259. This repre- 
sents an increase of 154,867 since Jan- 
uary 1, or roughly the size of Tacoma, 
Wash. It also represents an addition of 
2,029,025 since February 1, last year, an 
increase which is equal to four new cities 
the size of Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, a good 
example of an open public policy may 
be found at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency as it has been implemented 
by its fine Administrator, William D. 
Ruckleshaus. The EPA, as it is commonly 
known, was established through a re- 
organization plan submitted by the Presi- 
dent in July 1970. Since that time, EPA 
has established an extremely creditable 
record of achievements. 

In addition to this public-spirited 
policy, the importance of agency com- 
mitment to public involvement must be 
underscored. For without this essential 
ingredient, such a policy would not only 
be unnecessary, but would atrophy from 
disuse. 

With the significance of these two ele- 
ments in mind, I would like to share with 
my colleagues an article by Mr. Michael 
Frome, conservationist editor of the 
Field and Stream magazine. The article, 
entitled “Environmental Protection 
Agency: Plain Talk and a Strong Arm,” 
appears in the current issue of Field and 
Stream and emphasizes the great need 
for “openness” and public commitment. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY: PLAIN 
TALK AND A STRONG ARM 


(By Michael Frome) 


A policy that cannot be enunciated openly 
and defended in public debate is almost cer- 
tainly bad policy. The public must be active- 
ly involved, from the very outset, in the 
process of decision-making. William D. 
Ruckelshaus, administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, whom I have 
learned to know and respect, expresses this 
idea in other words. “The more open attitude 
toward the public and the press, the better 
off we are going to be,” he declares. “It’s been 
my experience that the quickest way to get 
into trouble is to appear to be not entirely 
open about what you are doing, including 
mistakes as well as progress you are making. 
A bigger mistake than the mistake itself is 
trying to hide it.” 

You might expect that such a straightfor- 
ward concept would prevail throughout the 
Federal agencies in Washington. After all, 
how can administrators fail to benefit from 
an open input of ideas from the public they 
profess to serve? Even with serious criti- 
cism—only better programs can emerge. 

Still, that’s not how it works. Over at the 
Department of the Interior, it is very difi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain early draft 
environmental impact statements or agency 
comments, as provided for under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act and the 
guidelines of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. The public is given the runaround 
or held at arm’s length until, as the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation aptly put it recent- 
ly, the reports are “culled and sanitized.” 

Even the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity has taken the position that the advice it 
gives the President is privileged and con- 
fidential. The public simply does not learn 
about viewpoints taken by the Council but 
rejected by the President. In his excellent 
book, “Defending the Environment,” Profes- 
sor Joseph Sax criticized this procedure: “The 
Council’s public position will in essence be 
that of a spokesman for the administration, 
rather than—as had been widely hoped—a 
spokesman for the public openly expressing 
views which might at times be at odds with 
the administration’s position and thereby 
using its prestige and public constituency as 
leverage to induce the administration to 
adopt sounder environmental policies.” 

The adversary system—evoking independ- 
ent, critical ideas—must be built into the 
government structure. The voice of the ad- 
versary from without who speaks the public 
cause should be welcomed as a counterbal- 
ance to the dominant voices of the en- 
trenched self-perpetuating bureaucracy and 
the economic-political power structure. 

Ruckelshaus is refreshing because he ap- 
preciates these needs. In a speech before the 
American Chemical Society, for instance, he 
said that Government decisions on the use of 
DDT cannot be based only on the reports of 
scientists, but rather on the input of people 
on the kind of social and physical life they 
desire and the risks they are willing to ac- 
cept to achieve it. “If a decision regarding 
the use of a particular chemical is to have 
credibility with the public, and with the 
media that may strongly influence that pub- 
lic judgment,” he declared, “then the deci- 
sion must be made in the full glare of the 
public limelight.” 

EPA is a little more than one year old. It 
came into being with the assigned mission of 
treating environmental problems—air pollu- 
tion, water quality, solid wastes, pesticides, 
and radiation—as one interrelated whole, by 
pulling together fifteen agencies scattered 
throughout the Government. This is not ex- 
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actly an easy job, in the face of contra- 
dictory Federal laws, the old states’ rights 
cop-out, political fire and crossfire as to who 
should get the credit (or the blame), and 
the pressures of big industry thoroughly ac- 
customed to having its own way. Then, too, 
consider the outlook of EPA employees, find- 
ing themselves on the firing line after long 
years of training in the fine art of studied 
inaction and buck-passing. 

Ruckelshaus and his agency have been 
subject to criticism, serious questions and 
misgivings, even from their friends. Why 
doesn’t he ban the use of DDT, particularly 
in the light of his most recent scientific 
report that it constitutes a hazard to the 
environment? Why did he give support to 
pesticide legislation which actually sets back 
the cause of effective control? Representa- 
tives Henry S. Reuss and Guy Vander Jagt, 
of the House Subcommittee on Conservation 
and Natural Resources, have derided the 
“snail-like pace of our anti-pollution pro- 
gram.” Is EPA, therefore, really making full 
use of the Refuse Act of 1899 to stop stream 
pollution? Why did it turn its back on the 
promising pilot program of sewage disposal 
at Muskegon, Michigan, which it originally 
encouraged? Is the multi-billion dollar ex- 
penditure for waste treatment plants cater- 
ing to archaic concepts that promote further 
use of waterways as public sewers? Above all, 
have business-minded staff members at the 
White House undermined EPA efforts to get 
tough, with Ruckelshaus knuckling under in 
order to conform to the party line? 

Regardless of what the answers may be, 
these questions underscore the urgency of 
public awareness and involvement. It’s no 
longer enough for sportsmen, or sportsmen’s 
organizations, biologists, birdwatchers, or 
other protectors of the outdoors to be con- 
tent with the allocation of X or Y number of 
acres or miles of stream set aside for use and 
enjoyment. Not with the inevitable impacts 
of pollution and land use around them. 

Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans has 
taken the clearcut position that environ- 
mental concerns must not interfere with 
business profits. He derives built-in support 
from President Nixon’s National Industrial 
Pollution Control Council (call it Nip-cee for 
short), composed of sixty-three members, 
about one-fourth of whom represent firms 
with civil or criminal pollution abatement 
proceedings pending against them. That's a 
constituency of plainly defined objectives, if 
ever there was one. 

Ruckelshaus and EPA have their constitu- 
ency, too: the broad movement of young and 
old, of all of us working and hoping for a 
better environment. Thus it was encourag- 
ing last October when the EPA staff con- 
ducted a briefing in Washington for repre- 
sentatives of citizen groups from various 
sections of the country, explaining activities, 
objectives, where and how they can be 
reached, answering questions. No other 
agency dealing with resources or the envi- 
ronment has conducted a program of this 
nature designed to deal the public in. Though 
impressed with the concept of the affair, I 
came away with certain reservations. For too 
many of the EPA assistant administrators, 
while expressing a desire for public input and 
involvement, then proceeded to warn against 
“backlash,” “extremism,” and pleaded the 
need for “balance’—as though they them- 
Selves lack understanding and commitment. 

One of the most hopeful signs of citizen 
participation in the EPA process is the exist- 
ence of a Youth Advisory Board in each re- 
gion, with a National Advisory Board coun- 
seling directly with Ruckelshaus and his 
staff. Recently I met with John Shiner and 
Robert Bannister, the coordinators of this 
program, both of whom were active in Earth 
Day 1970, both part of the host of young 
who speak with courage and conviction in 
voices that need to be heard, Their partici- 
pation represents the adversary system of 
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which I wrote above. And EPA is the only 
agency with the imagination and sufficient 
will to put it in action. 

It’s only the beginning, I hope. What we 
need is a national environmental surveillance 
program—a youth program of inquiry, in- 
vestigation, and inventory, designed to 
evaluate what's good and bad about the 
landscape in every city and state, with ob- 
servations recorded on paper and film. There 
need to be questions asked, lots of them, 
and the answers given in (as Ruckelshaus 
puts it) “the full glare of the public lime- 
light.” I can’t think of anyone more entitled 
to straight answers than America’s young, or 
an agency better fit to sponsor such a pro- 
gram than EPA. 

As to the future of the agency, its admin- 
istrator has the knack of delivering serious 
speeches of depth and breadth, happily 
minus the usual political double-talk. Before 
the World Energy Conference, he departed 
from the Nixon line, demanding that power 
companies stop promoting the use of elec- 
tricity until related environmental problems 
are closely analyzed; he urged the recycling 
of energy, elimination of waste, and chal- 
lenged the philosophy of growth for its own 
sake—language we need to hear more from 
leaders in government. When EPA moved in 
last fall to shut down the factories of over- 
polluted Birmingham, it was the first use of 
injunction powers under Clean Air Act— 
showing there is muscle to mobilize behind 
the punch. Now we need more of the same, 
a consistent, hard-hitting program that sig- 
nals to all levels of government and industry 
the urgency of shifting into high gear. 

Miracles overnight may be too much to 
expect, but the age of alibis and evasion is 
finished. Given public understanding and 
involvement, there is no turning back from 
the age of commitment and environmental 
cleanup. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, following 
the outstanding and revealing peace pro- 
posal speech to the Nation by President 
Nixon, I introduced into the RECORD a se- 
ries of editorials from major newspapers. 
I will continue to place in the RECORD 
other editorials as they come to my at- 
tention. 

Mr. President, today I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record edito- 
rials: “Nixon Goes ‘Extra Mile’,” Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, January 27, 1972, 
and “Nixon Clears the Decks,” the Pitts- 
burgh Press, January 26, 1972. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Jan. 27, 1972] 
Nrxon Goes “Extra MILE” 

President Nixon’s eight-point plan for 
peace in Indochina is reasonable and fair. 
It goes even farther than the “extra mile” 
to which he referred in explaining how he 
proposes to obtain a political settlement 
rather than surrender to the communists. 

The plan includes concessions which Mr. 
Nixon's critics have insisted we should make. 
He proposes that within six months of an 
agreement all U.S. and allied forces will be 
withdrawn from South Vietnam, that there 
shall be a ceasefire throughout Indochina, 
and there shall be a new presidential election 
in South Vietnam. 

The only thing the plan doesn’t do, the 
President said, is to join the enemy to over- 
throw our ally, “which the United States 
will never do.” Even so, by providing for a 
free and democratic presidential election and 
the resignation of the present leaders a 
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month before the election, the President goes 
far to meet the overthrow demand. 

Two results were inevitable from the mo- 
ment the President opened his mouth. One 
was that the communists would reject the 
plan, at least publicly, with a propaganda 
blast. The other was that the President would 
be accused of playing domestic politics. 

Communist rejection reflects the enemy’s 
belief that he is winning the war while our 
position deteriorates through troop with- 
drawals, and his further conviction that 
widespread American opposition to a con- 
tinuation of the conflict will hasten our 
surrender. 

Attacks on the plan by Americans (many 
critics waited in the wings to fault whatever 
the President said) will encourage commu- 
nist obduracy. If, on the contrary, American 
sentiment rallied behind the plan, there 
would be better hope of a negotiated settle- 
ment. The trouble is that by now so many 
domestic critics depend upon a communist 
victory for vindication that it is exceedingly 
difficult to develop anything like unanimity 
behind the President’s proposals, however 
reasonable they may be. 

As for the charge of politics, here again it 
is impossible for the President to avoid criti- 
cism, Secret negotiations are damned by those 
who will go so far as to steal highly classified 
government documents to expose them. But 
if after 30 months of secret negotiations, the 
President's latest proposals are ignored and 
he takes them to the public, then he is ac- 
cused of playing politics. How can he win? 

We are among those Americans who think 
that it was a dreadful mistake for this 
country ever to have intervened in Indochina. 
But we are not among those who think that 
whatever our government says must be false 
and that what the communists say must be 
true. 

On the contrary, we have believed all along 
that the President was making a sincere ef- 
fort to achieve an early political settlement 
of the war. His statement Tuesday night rein- 
forces that belief. 

His efforts have little chance of success, 
however, unless the great majority of Ameri- 
cans accepts his proposals as fair and lets the 
enemy know that we stand behind them. 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, Jan, 26] 
1972] 


NIXON CLEARS THE DECKS 


President Nixon’s Vietnam speech last night 
should change a lot of thinking about that 
frustrating, infernal war and the extraordi- 
nary efforts to end it. 

The settlement plan he said had been pri- 
vately offered the North Vietnamese and re- 
jected is eminently fair, even generous. 

If they believe what they have been say- 
ing, that they want “self-determination” by 
the people of South Vietnam, Mr. Nixon gave 
them the chance to get it. 

The offer of South Vietnam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and his vice president to 
resign a month before new elections is more 
than the Communists of the North had any 
right to expect. 

If, as the Communists say, it is the right 
of the South Vietnamese to choose, once 
again, their own leaders they cannot object 
to an election supervised by an international 
agency. 

President Nixon said he offered last May 
to pull out all U.S. and allied forces by a 
definite date in exchange for the release of 
all prisoners of war (on both sides) and a 
ceasefire, 

What can be fairer or more practical than 
that? 

The President revealed he has been pri- 
vately negotiating with the North Vietnam- 
ese for 30 months. His latest offers of a set- 
tlement have not been rejected, only ignored. 

The last contact with the North Vietnam- 
ese was Noy. 17, Mr. Nixon said. No word 
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since. In that light, he decided to make pub- 
lic details of the secret talks in the hope that 
this might “break the deadlock.” 

It’s difficult to tell whether this will suc- 
ceed—but if you can’t get a breakthrough up 
one street, the only thing to do is try an- 
other. 

Just a few days ago, the North Vietnam- 
ese, while withholding an answer to Mr. Nix- 
on's push for negotiations, officially were 
broadcasting from Hanoi a demand that the 
United States set a “definitive” date for with- 
drawing all forces “unconditionally.” 

The United States cannot withdraw “un- 
conditionally.” It cannot wholly withdraw 
without an agreement on the release of thd 
prisoners of war. 

It cannot, on the way out, wantonly scut- 
tle the Thieu government. 

Mr. Nixon’s course, as he outlined it last 
night, is the only honorable, decent course 
he could follow. 

In view of the obviously deliberate stale- 
mate set up by Hanoi, his decision to make 
public the long series of secret talks was a 
necessary decision—it just might be produc- 
tive. 

In Washington, and perhaps elsewhere, the 
first question, of course, was: Why did the 
President choose this time to reveal the se- 
cret and futile talks? 

Was it to still the political clamor for a 
definite date for final withdrawal? No doubt 
he had that in mind. But judging by the 
reaction to his speech, obviously it hasn’t 
altogether had that effect. But his disclo- 
sures do make the carping sound pretty puny. 
And destroy its validity. 

Was the timing of this speech politically 
motivated? All one can say is that it is an 
election year and the President is a politi- 
cian, 

However, the job is to get the war ended, 
American forces home safely and, most im- 
portant, release of the prisoners of war. 

Anything which accomplishes that the peo- 
ple can support, political overtones or not. 
Besides, anything a president does, in any 
year, invariably has political overtones, in- 
tended or suspected. 

The essence of it is that the President has 
been trying. He already has brought home 
the overwhelming majority of U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. 

This has been accomplished, up to now, 
on a practical although rapid basis, and with- 
out loss of honor or betrayal of commitment. 

This is one place, despite anything else, 
where the President has been faithfully 
keeping a promise. On that basis Americans 
can hope for an ultimately satisfactory and 
conclusive solution to this tragic adventure, 


PROBLEMS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a statement by Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, George 
Romney, relative to the Government’s 
approach to a problem of our metropoli- 
tan areas. The problems of multiple 
autonomous local governments in metro- 
politan areas is especially acute in the 
area of housing. Housing abandonment 
which is taking place in increasingly 
larger numbers in our core cities has be- 
come of growing concern to me. I com- 
mend Secretary Romney for his attempts 
to create dialog and in seeking to join 
with local officials in approaching solu- 
tions to urban problems on a metropoli- 
tan basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of Secretary Rom- 
ney’s remarks be placed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY GEORGE ROMNEY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, JANUARY 4, 1972 


Good afternoon and New Year greetings. 

You have received a handout listing HUD's 
accomplishments in the three-year period 
just ended. Let me give some of the high- 
lights of 1971. 

As you know, '71 was a record year for 
housing production. As shown by the chart, 
we attained an all-time high as total produc- 
tion—including mobile homes—exceed 214 
million units. HUD helped by the pace we 
set in assisted housing and by support of 
the mortgage market. Over the past three 
years, the Government National Mortgage 
Association has provided $12.5 billion in as- 
sistance to aid in the financing of 660,000 
units of housing, most of them for lower in- 
come families. 

Organizationally, we made substantial prog- 
ress in realigning and decentralizing the De- 
partment. We have installed a functionalized 
management structure, delegated a large 
share of decision-making and project-ap- 
proval authority to our 39 new area offices, 
and generally created a fleld organization 
that can respond to local needs more quickly 
and effectively. 

Our Operation Breakthrough is stimulat- 
ing a revolution in housing construction, 
marketing, land use, and management, Stim- 
ulated by the Breakthrough lead, more and 
more companies are entering the field of in- 
dustrialized housing, I renew my prediction 
that by 1980, two-thirds to three-fourths of 
all housing production will be prefabricated, 
either on a component basis or as complete 
housing systems. 

In the field of housing management we 
have concentrated on seeking improved tech- 
niques of management and developing im- 
proved tenant-management relationships. 
We propose the establishment of a prototype 
housing management training center to train 
some of the 40,000 professional managers 
who will be needed by 1980 to augment the 
present force of 20,000. 

Efforts to strengthen the thrust toward 
equal opportunity in housing were acceler- 
ated by the President's historic statement of 
last June 11. In the wake of that statement, 
we have sent to the Federal Register for 
publication this week the project selection 
criteria and affirmative marketing guidelines 
that give us formal means for fostering our 
equal opportunity goals and policies. 

All HUD programs intended to assist in 
community development were placed under 
a single assistant secretary in 1971. In keep- 
ing with this functional grouping, we have 
completed annual arrangements progress 
agreements through which resources from all 
HUD programs are earmarked to assist com- 
munities in developing their locally-planned 
improvement pro; . Agreements have 
been completed in 16 localities, and many 
more are under negotiation. 

A two-year demonstration program of 
Planned variations has modified the Model 
Cities program so as to give 20 cities much 
greater flexibility in the use of Model Cities 
funds. 

We have actively promoted the growth of 
areawide planning and coordination, Our 
estimate is that, by the end of this fiscal 
year, areawide planning agencies assisted by 
HUD will include more than half of the Na- 
tion’s 3,100 counties and three-fourths of 
our population. 

A New Community Development Corpora- 
tion was created in 1971. The five-man board 
is headed by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

In 1971, our Federal Insurance Administra- 
tion designed and put into operation a com- 
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pletely new program: crime insurance. The 
National Flood Insurance Program was ex- 
tended to cover 900 communities in 47 States 
and Puerto Rico. 

In the research area, in addition to Opera- 
tion Breakthrough, we have: 

Designed a test for solid waste collection 
system and a total energy system. 

Issued a design guide for home safety. 

Established interim standards of accept- 
able noise exposure. 

Conducted an experiment on the home- 
ownership potential of low-income people. 

Commissioned two major studies on the 
problem of housing abandonment, 

The New Year of 1972 has brought us to 
a turning point in our efforts to help meet 
the nation’s housing needs. 

We have set new records in housing pro- 
duction. We have helped great numbers of 
American families to secure decent housing 
or achieve home ownership. 

Predictably, we have found deficiencies in 
the programs we administer, and we have 
had to correct defects in the way we adminis- 
ter them. We have learned, and we have 
stressed repeatedly to our employees who 
carry out the programs, that volume housing 
production is not to be achieved at the cost 
of lowered housing quality or slipshod ad- 
ministrative practices. 

Achievement of national objectives in 
housing for low and moderate-income fam- 
ilies within the inner cities, as well as with- 
out, has confirmed the seriousness of weak- 
nesses and defects in the assisted programs 
themselves, particularly as they operate in 
metropolitan areas. On December 22nd in a 
joint press conference with Secretaries Mor- 
ton, Richardson, and Volpe, I pointed out: 

“On the negative side, millions of central 
city families will face threatening social, eco- 
nomic, and racial strains and tensions. The 
accelerating decay of core cities, with loss of 
human and economic resources and continu- 
ing rural migration, has not been reversed. 
Fragmented local governments, weakened 
state governments, and too numerous and 
complex separately-financed federal programs 
are not equal to the challenge. Furthermore, 
the rotting of central cities is beginning to 
rot the surrounding suburbs.” 

It is time to be even more specific. 

Congressionally mandated home ownership 
programs in existing housing in the inner 
cities for the “neediest families” not only are 
not working satisfactorily in certain cities; 
they are clearly contributing to housing 
abandonment. 

Poor families have been victimized by un- 
scrupulous speculators who took advantage 
of a number of factors simultaneously: the 
inherent character of programs; the unin- 
formed and unprepared character of the 
buyers; the removal of previous program 
safeguards in the late 1960’s in response to 
Congressional and public insistence for end- 
ing “red-lining”; as well as the time it takes 
in a bureaucratic framework to re-establish 
necessary administrative effectiveness. 

“No doubt there is both Congressional and 
administrative responsibility for the urgent 
problems which have now become obvious in 
a few cities, but which could exist in any 
other metropolitan area where there is a 
central city surrounded by suburbs. 

We would be fortunate if the housing 
problem in central cities could be solved 
simply by HUD’s further tightening of its 
administrative procedures—including the re- 
quirement for larger down payments, main- 
tenance reserves, counseling, and city in- 
spection to insure compliance with local 
building codes. Beyond this, actions could 
be taken to terminate our programs in the 
central cities, or to limit their use to home- 
owners who are selling their own homes to 
other prospective homeowners and thus re- 
duce the unscrupulous activities of specu- 
lators. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Secretary 
Romney points out basic fundamentals 
that are frequently overlooked in seeking 
answers to the problem of our cities, 
which are: 


1. The housing problem in our central 
cities results from all the social, economic 
and physical problems now afflicting our 
urban areas. 

2. The worst problems in our urban areas 
are largely concentrated at this point in our 
central cities because of the multiple au- 
tonomous governments that impede or pre- 
vent metropolitan areas from developing 
metropolitan solutions for metropolitan 
problems. 

8. State responsibility for the creation, 
maintenance and supervision of local gov- 
ernments, is fundamental, and they must 
exercise that responsibility in ways which 
will help overcome the mounting human and 
economic costs that result from the balkani- 
zation of metropolitan areas among multi- 
ple general purpose governments. 

4. The widespread abandonment of the 
central city, except for the downtown busi- 
ness district, by private investors and pri- 
vate leadership, is continuing. 

5. Housing programs alone cannot solve 
the housing problem in the central cities. 
The housing problem in the central cities 
cannot be solved totally without soiving the 
social problems of crime, drug addiction, in- 
adequate education, health and other public 
services—as well as the economic problems 
of soaring taxes and disproportionate inner 
city unemployment, a considerable part of 
which results from the flight of industry and 
business to the suburbs. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder of 
Secretary Romney’s speech be included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Under these circumstances and facing 
these fundamentals. I cannot in good con- 
science take action that would add to the 
already disproportionate problems of the 
central cities. Yet it is time to act. It is time 
to at least determine whether the action to 
be taken can be based on joint federal, state, 
metropolitan-wide, public and private effort. 
or whether it must for the immediate future 
be limited to federal and central city action. 

To help make this determination, I will 
convene meetings in the immediate future 
in Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and, Wilmington, to which we will invite 
representatives of the federal departments 
whose programs fund social, economic and 
physical urban programs, the Governors and 
Mayors of central cities and suburbs, country 
and area-wide officials, and representative 
private leadership. 

The purpose of these meetings will be to 
determine the extent to which available re- 
sources and leadership can be applied more 
effectively in preventing spreading abandon- 
ment in the central cities. HUD will be pre- 
pared to devote some additional resources in 
those cities where promising possibilities 
develop. 

It is time to determine whether state, 
suburban and private leadership are willing 
to recognize that if the central cities con- 
tinue to rot it will gradually spread through- 
out the area. Perhaps it is time these leaders 
were more aware of the future possibility of 
a relationship between the funding of fed- 
eral programs and the degree of effective 
metropolitan area planning and development 
they carry out. 

As Vice President Agnew pointed out in 
his November 30 speech to the National 
League of Cities: 
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“The basic solution to the city’s problems 
must begin with the acceptance of respon- 
sibility by those who live off the city, who 
benefit from its commerce, who enjoy its 
conveniences and unique facilities. I don’t 
mean just the city’s residents; I mean those 
who live around it—who work in it by day 
and leave it by night; all of those who visit 
it to shop, who ride its transit vehicles, en- 
joy its theaters, museums, restaurants, Zoos, 
clubs, and sports arenas, and expect to walk 
or ride through its streets in safety. They will 
have to pay for, as well as enjoy, the city’s 
benefits. 

“There must be adopted in America a truly 
metropolitan approach to the city’s prob- 
lems. And this is going to require great 
changes in attitude by mayors and city coun- 
cilmen, as well as by county and State of- 
ficials. These governmental units can no 
longer view themselves as isolated enclaves, 
independent of each other’s problems. A new 
spirit of cooperation is essential if we are to 
solve this Nation’s domestic problems. While 
the city’s problems may be isolated in a 
geographical sense, their effect permeates the 
entire metropolitan area, and the entire 
metropolitan area should assist in eliminat- 
ing them. 

“In short, the suburban resident who 
thinks he has fied the city’s problems, but 
can still enjoy its benefits, must realize that 
if the city dies—if the core rots—then the 
whole apple goes. He can't intelligently take 
the attitude, ‘I’ve moved out; to hell with it.” 

In the meantime, we will sacrifice produc- 
tion of assisted housing in 1972, if necessary, 
in order to insure good quality in what is 
produced. Having achieved unprecedented 
production volume in 1971, in 1972 we will 
emphasize, as well, quality in production of 
housing, quality in processing of our hous- 
ing programs, and quality in the living en- 
vironments where HUD housing programs 
operate. 


Mr. President, we must all realize, as 
does Secretary Romney, that housing 
programs cannot exist in a vacuum. Con- 
structing huge projects often serves to 
create future “island slums,” places 
where the poor reside, lacking basic in- 
gredients of life. A job base, commercial 
facilities, health and public services must 
be integrated with new and improved 
housing. I am certain that all Senators 
join with me in wishing the Secretary 
luck as these meetings progress in search 
of a solution to the spreading abandon- 
ment in our central cities. 


NOISE POLLUTION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, one of 
the major environmental problems today 
is the rising level of urban noise. Noise 
pollution is a serious source of tension 
and stress, impairing our physical and 
psychological health. Some experts pre- 
dict that every city dweller in America 
will be completely deaf by the year 2000. 

Jet aircraft noise alone adversely af- 
fects over 10 million people in the United 
States. In addition, noise from motor ve- 
hicles, construction equipment, and 
household appliances every day disrupts 
the lives of all Americans. 

The technology exists to eliminate a 
large measure of our noise pollution. 
However, meaningful noise standards 
have not been set. We can no longer tol- 
erate this situation. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
January 31, 1972, issue of the Los An- 
geles Times calls attention to the serious- 
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ness of the noise pollution problem and 
the need for congressional action. 

The agenda before the Senate includes 
a comprehensive noise control bill, S. 
1016, to deal with industrial, transporta- 
tion, and equipment noise. I have spon- 
sored an amendment to strengthen the 
measure by requiring the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
to set noise control standards for all 
major sources of noise. It also requires 
that household products bear labels in- 
dicating their actual level of noise gen- 
eration. In addition, I have introduced 
legislation, S. 1566, to require noise retro- 
fit of commercial aircraft engines. 

I hope that the Congress can proceed 
promptly in the direction suggested by 
the Los Angeles Times editorial. The 
time has already passed since we can 
afford the luxury of uncontrolled noise 
pollution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31, 1972] 


CONGRESS SHOULD BE HEARD ON NOISE 
POLLUTION 


This is the year for Congress to act against 
noise pollution. 

The U.S, Environmental Protection Agency 
has told Congress that technology now exists 
to control most forms of noise pollution but 
federal noise standards enforcement proce- 
dures are not yet adequate. 

It wants from Congress authority to set 
limits on noise from transportation and 
construction equipment, as well as requiring 
product-labeling on noise-producing machin- 
ery and appliances so that consumers could 
see which are quieter than others. 

Among other things, the EPA wants for 
itself the authority to approve standards set 
by the Federal Aviation Administration on 
aircraft engine noise. The question of author- 
ity is deeply involved with the argument 
over whether the technology to reduce air- 
craft noise to any meaningful degree is in 
fact currently available. The FAA says it 
is not. The airline industry, on its part, is 
concerned over the $1 million-a-plane cost 
of refitting engines to make them quieter, 
especially since improved technology could in 
a few years make possible much more ap- 
preciable reduction in engine noise. 

Aircraft noise is only part of the problem, 
however. There are more cars, trucks and 
motorcycles on the roads now than ever be- 
fore. There is more construction equipment 
at work, more chain saws cutting, more 
home appliances humming than ever before. 
All contribute to raising the noise level. 

Noise is more than an annoyance, it is a 
health problem. Medical evidence mounts of 
the adverse effects of loud and constant 
noise on our physical, and psychological 
well being. Excessive noise not only harms 
hearing and interferes with sleep. It may 
have effects on the heart, the circulatory 
and respiratory systems. Too much noise is 
indisputably bad for people, and most of 
us are exposed for varying parts of the 
day to too much noise. 

Hearing tests were given recently to more 
than 40 rock musicians; half were found to 
have some impairment. The doctors who con- 
ducted the examinations noted, however, 
that audiences at rock concerts actually were 
exposed to higher noise levels than the per- 
formers, because of amplifying equipment. 
Hearing impairment is becoming not only an 
occupational risk, it would appear, but a cul- 
tural one as well. 

Part of the noise problem is educational, 
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informing people of the dangers of exces- 
sive—and frequently avoidable—noise. A 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer introduced a 
quiet model a while back and found it didn't 
sell well; housewives associated noise with 
power. Dealers say that motorcycle buyers do 
the same. 

Substantial noise reduction can be 
achieved in most powered products at only a 
small added cost. A main problem up to 
now, as the EPA told Congress, has been “in- 
adequate social, economic or governmental 
pressures” for noise abatement. The legisla- 
tion for doing something has been proposed 
and the need to do something is evident. 
Just listen. 


A SERGEANT SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a constitu- 
ent of mine, Air Force M. Sgt. John F. 
Harte, called his local newspaper the 
other day—from Japan—to defend Pres- 
ident Nixon and what he had to say in 
his state of the Union address. Sergeant 
Harte tried to call the Democrats on 
their special television show, as per their 
suggestion, but they would not accept 
charges. So, Sergeant Harte placed a call 
to the Delaware County Daily Times at 
Chester, Pa., where he asked: 


Why do they not comment on how well 
President Nixon is getting people out of Viet- 
nam and why do they not comment on what 
he is trying to do for the poverty program? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into today’s RECORD a copy 
of the news story written on Sergeant 
Harte’s experience. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CALLS From JAPAN To Back NIxON—WOODLYN 
SOLDIER Pays $20 To GrvE His 2 CENTS’ 
WORTH 

(By Joe Zelnik) 


“I'm calling from far away, so you'll have 
to talk loud.” said the distant voice on the 
other end of the wire Friday afternoon. 

“Uh-huh,” said the reporter, accustomed 
to practical jokes from friends in Media. 

“I'm telephoning from Japan,” continued 
the clear voice. 

“Yeah,” nodded the reporter, ready to cut 
off the wise guy. 

“My name is John Harte, with an ‘e’,” said 
the voice, “and I just tried to call the Demo- 
crats who attacked President Nixon, but 
they wouldn’t accept my call.” 

“Well why are you calling us?” asked the 
reporter, waiting for the punch line. 

“Because I’m from Woodlyn.” he replied, 
“and you're my hometown paper.” 

And that’s how John F. Harte came to 
spend $20 to defend his President. 

Harte, a master sergeant in the Air Force 
stationed at Wakkanai, Japan, nad listened 
over American Forces Radio to a transmission 
of “Your Voice Counts,” a Democratic Party 
reply to President Nixon's State of the Union 
Message. 

When moderator Sen. Thomas F. Eagleton 
of Missouri invited viewers and listeners to 
phone their questions, collect, to the panel 
of Democrats in Washington, Sgt. Harte 
tried to place a call. 

The Democrats, acknowledged to be in 
rough shape financially, declined to accept 
a collect call from Japan. So, Harte decided 
to call his hometown paper, 6,500 miles away. 
The cost to him was $4-a-minute for a five- 
minute call. 

“Some of us who have put our time in the 
service would like to hear both sides,” said 
Harte, obviously disgruntled with the Demo- 
cratic program, 
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“I have two questions,” he continued. 
“First, why do they not comment on how 
well President Nixon is getting people out of 
Vietnam? Second, why do they not comment 
on what he is trying to do for the poverty 
program?” 

The reporter agreed that the sergeant’s 
questions would go into print. 

Pressed as to just where in Japan he was, 
Harte said he was in northern Japan, “You 
don’t get any further north,” he said. 

“Your time is up,” said a very Japanese fe- 
male voice. 

“I will pay for the additional time,” said 
the sergeant. 

“I am sorry,” said the operator, “I cannot 
do that.” 

And then he was gone. 

Harte’s parents died when he was young 
and he was reared by two aunts, Mrs. Anna 
Carpenter and Mrs. Margaret Abbott of 1414 
Grant Ave, in Woodlyn, Ridley Township. 

He is 37, a graduate of Ridley Township 
High School, worked at Westinghouse for a 
brief time, and has been in the Air Force for 
18 years. 

“He’s on an island 15 miles from Russia,” 
said Mrs. Abbott. 

And Mrs. Carpenter pointed out that they 
had received a package from him, earlier that 
day, containing two figurine dolls and a tea 
set. 

Harte and his wife were home for a week 
this summer and his aunts remembered that 
he was very interested in the upcoming elec- 
tions, but they did not recollect that he 
committed himself to either party. 

Harte also has an uncle in Delaware Coun- 
ty, E. Joseph Hegarty of Knowlton Road, Vil- 
lage Green, Aston and a sister, Mrs. Robert 
(Helen) Rodgers of 912 Truepenny Road, 
Media. 

Mrs. Rodgers said her brother had called 
from Japan once before, to inquire about the 
family’s safety when he heard of the County’s 
September floods. 

Each of Harte’s relatives, told about his 
phone call, had the same thing to say: 
“That’s Jackie!” 

“He’s a nice boy,” said Mrs. Hegarty, “but 
sort of headstrong. If he wanted to put in his 
two cents, he find a way.” 

He did. But it cost $20. 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an out- 
standing reporter on the Omaha World 
Herald, Mr. Tom Allan, wrote a touching 
story involving good sportsmanship and 
friendship. His story was published soon 
after the Orange Bowl game on January 
1, 1972, in which the Nebraska football 
team maintained its No. 1 position. 

The sports commentator, Joe Gara- 
giola, thought that this story was worth 
retelling. He did this on NBC’s radio pro- 
gram last Sunday. 

Mr. President, this story originally re- 
ported by Tom Allan does merit retelling. 
It is of interest to every American. We 
all knew that Johnny Rodgers was a 
great football player, but this account 
shows him as a great person also. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp Joe Garag- 
iola’s statement as reprinted in the 
Omaha World Herald, January 30, 1972. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JoHNNY’s BIGGEST MOMENT CAME IN DRESSING 
Room 

The following is the script of a sports 

commentary that announcer Joe Garagiola 
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will give today on NBC radio’s “Monitor” 
program: 

It’s doubtful if a college football game ever 
got more coverage than the meeting between 
Nebraska and Alabama in the Orange Bowl 
on New Year's night. Still, there was some- 
thing that happened that night that you 
might not have heard about. If you didn’t, I 
think there is something in the story for all 
of us. 

I learned about it from the column of Tom 
Allan of The Omaha World-Herald. 

It’s a story of two men. One is a former 
Nebraska split end, Rex Lowe. He wasn't in 
uniform on New Year’s night in Miami, but 
he was there. He sat on the sidelines in his 
wheelchair, which has been his means of 
transportation since he was stricken with 
Hodgkin’s disease. 

The men on the field had been his team- 
mates, and he was proud of all of them, as 
they nailed down the lid on their rating as 
the nation’s No. 1 team. It had to be a thrill 
for him. It was a thrill for me, as I sat in 
the stands that night. The whole Nebraska 
team was exciting to watch, especially John- 
ny Rodgers. 

In writing about that night, Tom Allan 
said, “In future years, cold statistics in 
sports record books will show Johnny’s big- 
gest moment in the Orange Bowl was his 
game-breaking 77-yard punt return for a 
touchdown, 

“But such ‘impossible’ scampers have be- 
come a tradition for Johnny R. He pulls 
stadium crowds to their feet in expectancy 
every time he fields the ball. It has become 
the trademark of a supremely talented ath- 
lete. What moment could be finer?” 

Then Tom Allan tells us of an even finer 
moment, After the game, the Nebraska dress- 
ing room was crowded and noisy. Off to one 
side, quietly enjoying it all, was Rex Lowe 
in his wheelchair. 

In the middle of all the attention was 
Johnny Rodgers, holding the game ball. Sud- 
denly Rodgers jumped up on a bench. Over 
the noise he started to yell. He said, “Hey, 
guys, give me your attention. I know we al- 
ways put it to a vote to see who gets the 
game ball. But I say it should go by acclama- 
tion to one of the greatest guys there is, Rex 
Lowe.” 

The approval came quick and loud, and 
Johnny Rodgers slipped through the crowd 
as gracefully as he had gone through the 
Alabama team. He gave the ball to Lowe. 

The young man accepted it, and the tears 
began to come. Then the two men embraced 
each other, and both cried openly, 

In these days when we hear so much of 
hate, I might point out that Johnny Rod- 
gers is black, and Rex Lowe is white, Al- 
though in that beautiful moment in the Ne- 
braska dressing room, neither man seemed 
to notice that. 


THE SCOPE OF A MUSEUM’S 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Museum News an opinion 
page was presented by George C. Seybolt, 
president of the board of trustees at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and pres- 
ident of the William Underwood Co. Mr. 
Seybolt holds the view that a museum 
trustee should take an active, not a pas- 
sive, role in insuring that a museum’s 
services are meeting the demonstrated 
needs of an ever-increasing public, In 
his own words: 

Since a substantial part of every museum’s 
collections and endowments are derived from 
our method of tax deductions, the trustee 
is . . . responsible to the taxpayer, and by 
extension, to every citizen. It follows that 
in executing his commitments properly, a 
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trustee must possess reasonable ability to 
guide the future of his institution. 


The heart of Mr. Seybolt’s discussion 
lies in a proposal for change, which will 
broaden the scope of a museum’s ac- 
tivities in line with its responsibilities, in 
the contemporary world. This proposal 
embodies what I believe to be a most 
important emphasis—an emphasis on 
exposure outside rather than merely in- 
side the museum. No longer can a mu- 
seum’s resources be made available to 
scholars and the public only through the 
direct museum visit. Mr. Seybolt sees 
proper exposure in today’s world as the 
utilization of “all communications media, 
present and future, to expose the muse- 
um’s own collections and loaned ma- 
terial to the largest possible public in the 
most effective and imaginative way.” 
Focus should be placed on auditory tech- 
niques combined with the visual ele- 
ments, such as in television. 

Our communications capabilities have 
already made our world small in the 
areas of news and the dialog between 
nations. Why not utilize these same ca- 
pabilities in the field of art? As Mr. Sey- 
bolt succinctly put it, “It is not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate an explosion of 
museum-inspired cultural knowledge 
which will parallel the explosion of tech- 
nical knowledge which we have experi- 
enced in the last quarter century,” and 
what broad new dimensions of meaning 
are added to our lives by such cultural 
knowledge. 

I think the Senate will find this state- 
ment most interesting, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPINION—A MUSEUM TRUSTEE’S 
PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE 
(By George Seybolt) 

(NoTteE.—George C. Seybolt, president of 
the William Underwood Co., is president of 
the board of trustees at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. He has been a trustee of the 
Museum since 1966. A member of the Busi- 
ness Committee for the Arts, Seybolt is cur- 
rently a trustee, director or elected member 
of 19 national or New England organizations 
and has, in the past, served nearly twice that 
number. A native of New York City, he has 
been a Bostonian for the past 25 years and 
currently resides in the historic Dexter 
House, Dedham, Mass.) 

The museum trustee represents the public 
and is committed to the protection of 
museums, their collections and buildings 
as well as their endowments. Since a sub- 
stantial part of every museum's collections 
and endowments are derived from our 
method of tax deductions, the trustee is also 
responsible to the taxpayer, and by exten- 
sion, to every citizen. It follows that in ex- 
ecuting his commitments properly, a trustee 
must possess reasonable ability to guide the 
future of his institution. This is a broad 
obligation and the trustee who accepts it 
must vary with tradition and assume a 
slightly different stance when he asks, “How 
well are we discharging our responsibilities?” 
He must go further. Since he is setting policy 
and authorizing the expenditure of funds, 
which in a sense are taxpayers’ funds, he 
must also ask, “How good is our manage- 
ment?” “How efficient are we in meeting the 
demonstrated needs of a broad public for the 
services of museums?” The answers are not 
easy. 
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At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts we 
reached the answers by establishing a special 
ad hoc trustee committee to review the 
Museum's first century of existence, to assess 
its resources and capabilities in order to set 
a course for the start of its second century 
of service. 

The population of the United States is now 
passing 200 million, Outside our borders, in- 
calculable hundreds of thousands are begin- 
ning to move around the world easily and 
rapidly. An appreciable percentage of the 
world population is interested in art and 
museums, including our own. In time, it will 
be impossible for our museum to accom- 
modate a larger visitor population. In addi- 
tion, the safety of the objects, visitor com- 
fort and costs of operation and maintenance 
will be endangered. 

All of these considerations led to the con- 
clusion, by the ad hoc trustee committee, 
that multiplication of the uses of the mu- 
seum’s resources can no longer come only 
through the direct museum visit, Other 
means must be found to develop a museum's 
full importance and educational potential. 

The thrust of the conclusions reached by 
the ad hoc committee was that the four 
basic museum precepts are acquisition, pres- 
ervation, exhibition and interpretation. In- 
terwoven with all of these, a fifth precept is 
should be added: exposition. 
terwoven with all of these, a fifth precept 
simply to employ all communications media, 
present and future, to expose the museum's 
own collections and loaned material to the 
largest possible public in the most effective 
and imaginative way. This is one man’s an- 
swer and it may not be an original idea. 
Full use of communications media has a 
number of merits since it complements mu- 
seum activities—the procedures developed 
over the past century for the expert and 
skillful presentation of works of art, It 
heightens other activities—the scholarly and 
curatorial skills of the professionals who 
staff the museum, It balances the needs of 
the scholar with service to our partners, the 
general public, and enables the trustees to 
discharge their policy responsibilities of 
making the museum even more responsive to 
the needs of a changing society, without 
jeopardizing the safety of the irreplaceable 
works of art entrusted to their care. Finally, 
this style and degree of exposition adds a 
new dimension on a large scale to current 
museum techniques. 

The concept of exposition calls for supple- 
menting the present museum staff by a corps 
of communications technicians, highly 
skilled and educationally motivated, who 
can employ all technical variations and de- 
velopments of the media to link the mu- 
seum's resources with an ever increasing au- 
dience outside the museum. The programs 
they produce on paper, tape, film, filament or 
whatever the technical future may bring, will 
augment the traditional in-museum pres- 
entations which have done so much to make 
the fine arts accessible to the public. 

Art education and art appreciation still 
rely primarily on print for their presenta- 
tion. The presentation can be augmented by 
the broadcast voice, which has obvious limi- 
tations for visual materials, but it can be im- 
measurably enhanced by television. Here 
voice and image are combined in a form 
which is readily available throughout the 
world and can be used direct and live, or 
stored and repeated at will. The advantages 
of utilizing communications media in the 
educational process, which in museums is 
not fully realized, are as manifold as they 
are obvious. 

The availability of good art collections is 
limited to a few institutions directly serving 
a relatively small proportion of our total 
population. Located in major cities for the 
most part, where the Communications media 
have reached a high state of development, 
these museum collections can be turned to 
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the advantage of the world community. Com- 
munications capabilities can make it possible 
for communities all over the world to become, 
in effect, neighborhoods of existing major 
institutions. Thus museums can take advan- 
tage of the surging interest in art, while 
avoiding the hazards and expense of phys- 
ically saturating their galleries. It is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate an explosion of 
museum-inspired cultural knowledge which 
will parallel the explosion of technical knowl- 
edge we have experienced in the last quarter 
century. 

The costs of presenting art in volume 
through the media will be enormous—yet far 
less than the cost of standard teaching by 
traditional means. Costs will be borne by a 
limited number of institutions, and of neces- 
sity will be forced to confine themselves to 
certain media to achieve familiarity and effec- 
tiveness, and to develop appropriate styles 
and techniques. The communication process 
will be beyond the financial reach of any but 
the largest institutions, but will be shared 
with smaller museums in the same way that 
art objects and exhibitions are now shared. 

In my view, one which is reinforced by the 
findings of the Museum's ad hoc committee, 
museums will, in the future, be well-advised 
to expend funds to develop a technical com- 
munications staff. Such a staff will be respon- 
sible for the educational mission of project- 
ing to a broad audience the collections a 
museum owns or borrows, as interpreted by 
the special and rare talents of the curatorial 
staff. In so doing, these technicians will 
multiply and remultiply the presentation for 
audiences in the thousands and the millions, 
thus making the most efficient and produc- 
tive use of a museum’s resources, Thus they 
will enable a museum and its trustees to dis- 
charge fully their responsibilities to a new 
and changing world society and to answer 
satisfactorily the demonstrated demand for 
broader museum services. It is a challenge 
which all of us should meet eagerly. Given 
the talents and capabilities of the remark- 
able people who staff our museums, I have no 
doubt that the challenge will be met tri- 
umphantly. 


SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, our late 
former colleague, A. Willis Robertson, 
was an especially effective statesman 
since to his legislative knowledge and 
ability he added a deep sense of dignity, 
honesty, and patriotism. 

While serving with him on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee I had the 
privilege of getting to know him not only 
as an accomplished legislator but also 
as the personification of all that is im- 
plied when one person refers to another 
as “a true Southern gentleman.” I can 
assure you that this particular Yankee 
from New Hampshire will miss the 
Southern gentleman from Virginia, 
Willis Robertson, who represented his 
State so long and so well. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the celebrated Scottish poet, Robert 
Burns, voiced a very basic human wish 
when he wrote: 


Oh would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us .. . 


The next best thing to having that 
knowledge is to read and pay attention 
to what intelligent and objective people 
who are not Americans and whose life 
style is different from ours write about 
us. I am not impressed with the violently 
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critical any more than I am with the 
overly effusive opinions we so frequently 
encounter in the communications media 
today. However, I do appreciate the oc- 
casional honest analysis emanating from 
a source that is neither beholden nor 
hostile. Such a view was published in 
the New York Times of Monday, January 
31, 1972. It was written by Peter Peter- 
sen, a Member of the West German Par- 
liament representing Wiirttemberg-Ba- 
den and I commend it to my colleagues as 
something to read and ponder. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Petersen’s article be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Peter Petersen) 

Bonn.—I am prejudiced when writing 
about America. 

America saved my people from starvation 
not so very long ago. No German called that 
U.S. imperialism. Thousands of American 
soldiers—225,000, to be exact—are stationed 
in my country and because of this commit- 
ment and their loaded guns, we are still a 
free people. 

Where I come from, we still know what 
freedom means—because seventeen million 
of us are locked up behind barbed wire, walls 
and mine fields—behind what amount to the 
ugliest and most inhuman border of the 
world. Some four hundred of my people have 
been shot and killed because they wanted to 
go from one part of our country to another. 

The American commitment to freedom and 
the price Americans are paying for that every 
day saves us from the fate of our neighbors 
the Czechs who are the victims of imperial- 
ism. 

Yes—I am prejudiced, and I don’t apologize 
for the fact that I love America. 

Yet, I am worried. Recently I talked to 
Officers and soldiers on a big Air Force base 
in the deep South. I moved around in the 
most confusing of all American cities, Los 
Angeles. I had dinner with the president of 
a big corporation who laid off 80,000 people, 
and I spent an evening in the home of an 
old friend who is unemployed now. His two 
boys are at a university. He makes ends meet 
by fixing things up in neighboring homes 
(he is an engineer) and his wife got a job 
in a shop selling antiques the Americans like 
so much. 

This friend considers himself lucky. A man 
driving my taxi was not so lucky—seventy 
dollars a week unemployment compensation. 
His savings are gone, and he is now cheating 
by driving a taxi for a few hours every day. 

And then I looked at the headlines of the 
papers—there was a pitched battle in a jail 
somewhere—another city reports on the dope 
problem, and in many cities, parents protest 
busing their children from their neighbor- 
hood school to another part of the city to get 
integrated. No one has been able to explain 
to me yet this busing scheme. 

When I was in this country twenty years 
ago, the people in whose homes I stayed 
never locked their doors. This time I was 
warned not to walk back to the hotel after 
a concert. 

Americans are not very articulate—even 
though they might talk a great deal. So they 
leave the forming of their image as a nation 
to Madison Avenue and to Hollywood. Amer- 
icans are probably the world’s greatest sales- 
men of material goods, but they are very 
inept in selling ideas. 

Of course, these ideas are all there—in the 
history of America there are the forces that 
made America a great country and inspired 
a dream to peoples all around the world. 

There was a time twenty years ago when 
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Americans often got on our nerves because 
they were so sure of themselves. Now we 
get nervous because Americans seem to be 
losing faith in their own destiny, and so a 
student—what Americans would call a “nice 
kid”—would in all sincerity talk about U.S. 
imperialism. That boy—a student in a semi- 
nar on current history—and many of his 
friends don't realize that the problem is ex- 
actly the other way around. We have a crisis 
in the Free World because Americans appear 
to us to shrink back from the responsibility 
that goes with being the strongest power in 
the world. It is clear to us that the Soviets 
don’t have such qualms—and that is why 
they fill every vacuum America and its allies 
are leaving. Vietnam, I should think, proves 
my point. A truly imperialistic power as this 
“nice kid” believes America to be would have 
carefully calculated the risk and the price, 
and then if the price seemed right and the 
aim worthwhile, it would have gone in with 
no holds barred. 

I know from many conversations in Com- 
munist countries that the people there un- 
derstand that basically freedom is indivisible, 
and they dream the American dream—not 
of Coca Cola or two cars in every garage 
but of freedom as conceived in this country 
in 1776. Because it is not “American” free- 
dom in a national sense, it is the basis of 
human dignity everywhere. 

When I mingled in the crowd in the air- 
port in San Francisco, I wished I had a way 
to shake these people to remind them of 
what they are and to convince them of what 
we expect from them. Not because they are 
better or more intelligent perhaps than the 
people who would crowd the airport in Diis- 
seldorf or Berlin, but because they have in 
their own heritage the hope of the world. 
I believe it is the only hope we have—because 
if America fails, the world fails, and I hope 
I will not again meet an American who apolo- 
gizes for the fact that he is American. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIs). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 11:30 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 11:30 
this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 11:16 a.m., the Senate 
took a recess until 11:30 a.m.; where- 
upon the Senate reconvened when called 
to order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
INOUYE). 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 11:30 having arrived, and pursuant to 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
remaining time from now until the hour 
of 12:30 will be equally divided between 
and controlled by the manager of the 
bill, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WIıLLIaMs) and the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 
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The clerk will report the pending 
business. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, acting for 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervry), I yield my- 
self 6 minutes. 

The best way to save the time of the 
Senate and of the Congress is to vote 
against the cloture motion. If cloture 
fails today and fails tomorrow, in all 
likelihood the proposal will be laid aside, 
and the Senate can go on to more im- 
portant matters. We have a west coast 
dock strike. We are in the midst of a re- 
cession. We are in a period of inflation. 
We are at war. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has requested an increase in 
the debt limit by $50 billion. Yet we spend 
the time of the Senate on a proposal 
which is a power grab on the part of the 
EEOC, a proposal that would seek to 
make of this Federal Bureau or Agency 
a court, a jury, a judge, and a prosecu- 
tor in investigating and adjudicating 
complaints of unfair labor practices. 

Mr. President, if cloture should pre- 
vail, the proponents of this measure can 
write any bill that they see fit to write. 
Out the window will be any chance of 
knocking out the cease-and-desist pro- 
vision, even though the House used the 
court enforcement procedure. The House 
bill, which we sought to substitute on 
the floor for the committee amendment, 
provides for enforcement of such com- 
plaints through court procedures. Forty- 
six Members of the Senate, out of 94 
Senators voting, voted for the same plan. 
More than 48 percent of the Senators 
voted for the court procedure rather than 
for making this Commission a court and 
jury and prosecutor. 

It is not often that a Senator or a 
Member of the House has an opportunity 
to cast a vote which is so important as 
this cloture vote. It will be striking a 
blow against expanding, mushrooming 
Federal bureaucracy. It will be striking 
a blow against further control of our 
everyday lives by Federal bureaus and 
agencies here in Washington. It is a most 
important vote, and if the 46 Members of 
the Senate who voted to adopt the 
amendment substituting court procedure 
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for Commission determination will stand 
together on this vote and on the suc- 
ceeding vote, we will be able to kill this 
bill. 

Mr. President, some suggestion has 
been made that possibly a return will be 
made to the House plan. If the Senate 
votes for cloture, there will be no chance 
of returning to the House plan of court 
action, court determination, court ad- 
judication, court enforcement, because 
all bars will be down. There is a majority 
in the Senate that wants cease-and-de- 
sist powers for the EEOC, but 46 Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not, along with a 
majority of the Members of the House. 

So, Mr. President, if cloture is invoked, 
if the debate does end, what then will be 
the procedure? In time, the bill will be 
passed in the Senate, with cease-and- 
desist powers for the EEOC. It will go to 
the House, where there will be additional 
debate. On passage of the bill in the 
House, it will return to the Senate, where 
further lengthy debate can be held on 
whether to concur in the House amend- 
ment or send the bill to conference. Af- 
ter that issue has been debated for days 
on end, then, in all likelihood, the bill 
would go to conference, and then, on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report on its submission to the two bod- 
ies, there again there will be an oppor- 
tunity to debate this issue. 

On the other hand, if 34 Members of 
the Senate will vote against the cloture 
motion today and tomorrow, the chances 
are that will be the end of this pernicious 
bill, which is the biggest grab for power 
that has been asserted by those who wish 
to lodge all power in Government, all 
power over our everyday lives in bureaus 
and agencies here in Washington. 

I urge my fellow Senators to vote “no” 
on the cloture motion. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
9355(a), the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. Sires, Mr. RHODES, 
and Mr. McKevitt as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 6968(a), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. FLOOD, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. MINSHALL, and Mr. Mitts of Mary- 
land as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Naval Academy, on the part 
of the House. 

The message further informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
10 U.S.C. 4355(a), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hutt of Missouri, Mr. 
Mourpnuy of New York, Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. PIRNIE as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 46 
U.S.C. 1126c, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. WoLFF and Mr. WYDLER as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

The message further informed the Sen- 
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ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1, Public Law 86-42, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. GALLAGHER, chairman, 
Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr. Morcan, Mr. Kyros, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. MEEps, Mr. Harvey, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
SMITH of New York as members of the 
U.S. Delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, on the 
part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 886-420, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Nrx, chairman, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. Kazen, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. THOMSON of Wis- 
consin, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. WIG- 
cıns, and Mr. Lusan as members of the 
U.S. Interparliamentary Group, on the 
part of the House. 

The message further informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1, Public Law 689, 84th Congress, 
as amended, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Hays, chairman, Mr. Ropino, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. BURTON, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Marutas, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as members of the U.S. 
Group of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 14 
U.S.C. 194(a) , the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. MONAGAN and Mr. STEELE as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, on the part of the 
House. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2601) to provide 
for increases in appropriation ceilings 
and boundary changes in certain units of 
the national park system, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE HUMANITIES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO, 92-239) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INovyYE) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In transmitting this Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, I particularly commend to 
your attention the new programs begun 
by the Endowment during fiscal year 
1971. These programs, created in order 
to broaden the uses of the humanities by 
the American public, include an experi- 
mental program on a statewide basis for 
informal adult education in the humani- 
ties and the Jefferson Lecture on the 
Humanities, a national series which will 
bring humanistic learning directly to 
bear on public affairs. 
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These new programs and the expan- 
sion of existing programs described in 
this report were made possible by the 
strong support in increased funding 
given by the Congress to the Endow- 
ment at my request. Both the executive 
and legislative branches have now rec- 
ognized that the humanities—languages, 
history, philosophy, literature and ethics 
among others—are an essential tool for 
restoring contemporary problems and 
that the Endowment can eventually place 
this tool within the grasp of more Ameri- 
cans than ever before. 

Federal support of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities has had the 
desired effect of stimulating private giv- 
ing and private initiative. I am therefore 
happy to report that in fiscal year 1971 
the Endowment received a total of 517 
separate gifts, about four times the num- 
ber received the previous year. These 
gifts or pledges, amounting to $2.5 mil- 
lion, made it possible for the Endowment 
for the second year in a row to draw the 
full amount of Federal matching funds 
appropriated for that purpose. 

It is my pleasure, too, to note that the 
Humanities Endowment’s Sixth Annual 
Report is printed on recycled paper as a 
part of this Federal Agency’s effort to 
make use of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 


RICHARD NIXON. 
THE Wuite Houser, February 1, 1972. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES). Without objection, 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now in its 
10th day of debate on S. 2515, a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. For a 
good deal of the time we have been en- 
gaged in extremely productive and valu- 
able analysis of the most appropriate 
and efficient way to provide the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
with enforcement powers. 

To date the Senate has given this leg- 
islation extremely careful and close con- 
sideration. In doing so it has achieved a 
number of worthy objectives: 

First. It has required the exhaustion 
of administrative remedies prior to con- 
tract cancellations; 

Second. It has required that Commis- 
sion findings be based on a preponder- 
ance of the evidence; 

Third. It has created an independent 
General Counsel; 
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Fourth. It has provided financial as- 
sistance to small business and small un- 
ion defendants; and 

Fifth. It has limited the use of volun- 
tary services to publicity in the media. 

Over and above these achievements 
the committee itself in reporting the bill 
took into account the views of a ma- 
jority of the Members of this body by: 

First. Providing for a special Attor- 
ney General procedure for the enforce- 
ment of the law against State and local 
governments; 

Second. Retaining the functions of the 
Civil Service Commission in Federal em- 
ployment while authorizing individual 
lawsuits in the Federal courts; 

Third. Permitting a phase-in period 
for the transfer of “pattern and practice” 
jurisdiction from the Department of 
Justice to the EEOC; and 

Fourth. Eliminating the provision au- 
thorizing a Commissioner's charge. 

We have already had 18 rollcall votes 
on this legislation. We have even had 
substantial debate on two significant 
amendments which have not yet been 
volted on; the coverage of educational 
and religious institutions and the cover- 
age of employers and unions with be- 
tween eight and 25 employees and mem- 
bers. 

Mr. President, the ultimate goal of this 
debate has been to increase the employ- 
ment opportunities of our minorities and 
women by providing the necessary ma- 
chinery to bring an end to job discrimi- 
nation once and for all in our country. 

I very much respect the views that 
have been expressed in this Chamber 
about the merits of court enforcement as 
opposed to the administrative cease-and- 
desist hearing approach together with 
court review. 

It seems to me that no useful purpose 
is served by continuing the dialog on the 
subject of enforcement powers or at least 
on the mechanism of the enforcement 
powers any longer. The Senate has work- 
ed its will and it is my sincere desire to 
respectfully suggest that we get on with 
the legislative process. mindful partic- 
ularly of the very heavy and burden- 
some load of legislation which awaits 
us at the end of this debate. 

There should be no doubt that the Sen- 
ate has decided the issue and that the 
Members of this body have had ample 
opportunity to register their views. 

Two years ago, after debate, the Sen- 
ate voted for cease and desist. This year 
the Senate has already had six rollcall 
votes on that one aspect of this legis- 
lation. 

I recognize that the Senate was closely 
divided on which procedure would be 
more effective. But, under our principles 
of Government, the Senate has decided. 
And now again I respectfully suggest that 
we should move on. 

However, Mr. President, the debate in 
the past few days has taken on a very 
ominous and undesirable tone to my way 
of thinking. I am afraid that many of 
the arguments that have been presented 
before this Chamber have been an at- 
tempt to revisit the past in all its sadness 
and wastefulness of human resources. 

Mr. President, those days are gone. 
That era is passed. The question of 
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whether or not employment discrimina- 
tion is unconstitutional and should be 
proscribed by statute has long since been 
passed. It has been put to rest. It should 
stay at rest. For the good of the coun- 
try, it should not be resurrected. 

We are no longer debating whether or 
not employment discrimination is evil. 
We are no longer debating whether em- 
ployment discrimination should be out- 
lawed. The simple truth is that this de- 
bate for 2 years has been limited to the 
scope and kind of enforcement powers 
that the Government of the United 
States should have to enable minorities 
and women to secure their rights to equal 
job opportunities. 

Mr. President, the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare was unanimous 
in its views that an enforcement mecha- 
nism was needed. The President of the 
United States, in his state of the Union 
message, delivered only a little over a 
week ago, agreed that an enforcement 
mechanism is needed. 

Mr. President, I think it is time to get 
on and pass this bill and provide that en- 
forcement mechanism. 

I recognize and appreciate that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Carolina 
agreed to a time limitation on one of his 
major issues, the coverage of State and 
local governments. Time limitations have 
also been agreed upon on several other 
votes. 

However, I find it ominous to note that 
47 amendments have now been offered 
most of which are duplicative in nature. 
We have even had an amendment offered 
which is almost identical, and I repeat 
that, almost identical, to one which the 
Senate voted to table by a rollcall vote of 
45 to 32. 

Even more important, this debate has 
really lasted almost 9 years now. The 
original Kennedy administration bill 
provided this method of enforcement. It 
was compromised out of the bill, because 
of extended debate or a filibuster. And 
here we are today still debating the issue. 

Mr. President, the time has long since 
passed for debate. We have had ample 
debate. It is time for the Senate to act. 

I certainly urge the Senate to bring to 
a close the debate and vote for the cloture 
motion now pending before the Senate on 
S. 2515. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. CRANSTON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuiLes). The Senator from California is 
recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak very briefly on the cloture mo- 
tion on S. 2515, the pending bill to 
strengthen the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, a bill which I en- 
thusiastically cosponsor. 

This cloture motion has been filed by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS). 

I have the greatest respect for both 
these gentlemen, and share their devo- 
tion to the cause of equal employment 
opportunity and other civil rights. 
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Nonetheless, I intend to vote against 
this cloture motion. 

In doing so, I remain fully committed 
to the purposes and provisions in the bill 
reported by the committee along with 
the few excellent floor amendments thus 
far adopted. 

I continue to disagree most strongly 
with the several amendments which have 
been offered and have been defeated by 
the Senate. These amendments would, 
in my view, destroy the essential thrust 
of this bill. 

I will vote against cloture at this time, 
because I do not believe substantive dis- 
agreement with those attempting to pro- 
long debate, in order to present fully 
and forcefully to the Senate and to the 
public at large the basis for their oppo- 
sition to a pending measure, provides an 
adequate justification for shutting off 
debate at such a relatively early stage in 
the discussion. 

The opponents of the bill are entitled 
to be heard in the Senate and in the 
country setting forth their position for 
longer than the scant 2 weeks which 
have elapsed in the debate thus far. 

The points they have been making and 
the amendments they have been offering 
have been reasonable ones from their 
points of view. I believe it would be un- 
fair of the majority to silence dialog on 
such a major piece of legislation at this 
point in the deliberations and in the ef- 
forts of those who wish to make their 
case further. 

I point out also that one of the sub- 
stitute and modifying amendments which 
has been offered has improved and 
strengthened the bill. This occurred in 
one case yesterday in the substitute 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
which I cosponsored. 

Mr. President, the last cloture vote be- 
fore this body occurred approximately 
6 weeks ago on another matter with 
strong civil rights implications. This was 
the pending nomination of now Mr. 
Justice William H. Rehnquist to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
I opposed cloture at that point, because 
I felt those of us—in a minority—were 
entitled to continue our attempt to ex- 
plore as fully as possible and dramatize 
both to the Senate and the Nation our 
very deeply felt concerns. I was grateful 
at the early point of debate that the 
Senate chose not to invoke cloture against 
those of us so deeply concerned about 
human rights and liberties. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
note what a very difficult vote this is for 
me today. I recognize how strongly the 
proponents of this bill feel about the 
need to move ahead with it promptly in 
the Senate. I share this concern. I wish 
to make clear that at such time as I am 
convinced that failure to invoke cloture 
on this bill will threaten timely Senate 
action—that is, lead to a decision to lay 
the bill aside and proceed to other busi- 
ness—I will then vote for cloture. I just 
do not believe we are at that point today. 

I urge my colleagues not to shut off de- 
bate today. In the name of those same 
rights and liberties, despite the great im- 
portance of the pending measure and the 
need for congressional action soon. 
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Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time remains that was allocated to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York such time 
as he may need within our time limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ator from California has properly stated, 
the cloture motion is essentially present- 
ed by those who have managed the bill 
on the fioor, the Senator from New Jersey 
and myself. 

As we approach the first vote on clo- 
ture, we very well know that there will 
probably be another one and perhaps an- 
other one after that. 

We owe the Senate an accounting of 
why we did what we did, and why we feel 
that we are entitled to the support of at 
least a majority of Senators for our 
efforts. 

As debates go, this debate has gone on 
about its normal length of time—about 
10 working days. 

Mr. President, with unanimous-con- 
sent agreements, which generally ensue 
about this time, we could have finished 
the bill in 10 or 11 working days which, 
considering the timing of the bill, in the 
early days of the session, is all right. The 
difficulty is that we have had a very clear 
statement by the opponents of the meas- 
ure—they have as much right to oppose 
as we have to propose, and I make no 
moral judgments whatever—that they 
will use the power they have under the 
rule. Again, I do not say that invidiously. 
The Senator from California has just 
said that he feels that that is a benefi- 
cient rule and is a good thing. However, 
they feel that they should make use of 
that power in order to reverse a decision 
taken by five votes by a majority of the 
Senate. And they have told us, “Gentle- 
men, if we can help it, there will be no 
bill if you do not accept basically the 
proposition which was defeated.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
poses the issue very sharply to us. Is the 
Senate of the United States to be run 
according to the dictates of the Consti- 
tution, that a majority shall determine in 
he final analysis what shall or shall not 
be done, or is the Senate of the United 
States to be run by former Senator Cal- 
houn’s rule of a concurrent majority, 
which means that we cannot do anything 
around here unless two-thirds of the 
Members present and voting agree to it? 

Mr. President, that is because of rule 
XXII and not because of the Constitu- 
tion. It has always been argued, when 
we have argued with respect to the pro- 
visions of rule XXTI, that if the Senate 
really wants to work its will, it can do so. 
We will see about that. 

Mr. President, that just is not so un- 
less there are enough Senators who feel 
that should not be the rule, notwith- 
standing their votes on a particular 
measure. Obviously unless some of the 
proponents of the Dominick amendment 
vote for cloture, there will be no EEOC 
bill except on the terms of those who re- 
fuse to agree with the majority. 
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Mr. President, this is the issue, starkly 
and clearly stated. Can a minority suc- 
cessfully frustrate the majority, not- 
withstanding the fact that the majority 
after a decent length of debate calls for 
the invocation of rule XXII? The answer 
is decidedly yes, unless Senators will rise 
above their opinions on a particular 
measure to the highest degree and see 
that the Senate is permitted to function 
according to its constitutional duty, not 
just its right. 

We have already voted on a number of 
amendments. I, myself, supported the de- 
cision to strike out the transfer of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
which was an issue that was debated 
very much. 

We have supported the reasonable dis- 
position of the volunteers question. We 
have supported the reasonable disposi- 
tion of the affirmative action plan and 
the small business indemnification ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, there are a few other 
amendments which will come up which 
we will do our utmost to deal with rea- 
sonably according to the best sensibilities 
of the Senate. They can be disposed of 
within 48 hours, as can be seen from an 
inspection of the amendments. 

Mr. President, as we come to the first 
vote on cloture, the issue is clear. Does 
the Senate function by the concurrent 
majority? The Senate cannot pass any- 
thing unless two-thirds are willing. Are 
there now enough Senators who will rise 
above their personal feelings on a meas- 
ure and subserve the total national in- 
terest so that the Senate will not be 
immobilized by the minority. 

That is the issue, Mr. President. We 
will begin to decide it and the country 
will have a very important influence on 
that decision, because when at the begin- 
ning of every session, as I have noted 
now since 1957 when I first came here, 
a concurrent periodic effort is made to 
amend rule XXII, that is not the time 
to argue, That is not the time to state 
the issues. That is not the time when 
the case is made or unmade. 

The case is made or unmade in every 
session as we approach an issue on which 
opinions are deeply held or felt by an 
enormous majority of the population. 
And if they see themselves frustrated by 
the application of a Senate rule which 
can be undone by a majority of the Sen- 
ators in the beginning of the Congress, 
it is there that the cumulative wrath of 
the country can manifest its will, and 
not until that. 

The case is not made, Mr. President, 
in the beginning of these successive Con- 
gresses. The case is made now, in each 
February, March, April, and May when 
the majority feels it is frustrated and not 
able to perform its constitutional duty 
because of the presence of this rule on 
our books, a rule which has nothing to 
do with complete and honest debate. 

That has not been denied in this 
Chamber. There is no gag rule here. But 
it has a lot to do with the feelings of the 
minority that it can frustrate the major- 
ity. That is built into the rule. That is 
not the way it ought to be. 

I hope very much that the Senate, in 
the absence of a change of the rule— 
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which it cannot make now—will exercise 
its duty, patriotism, and fidelity to its 
own responsibility so that the hands of 
the majority may be unmanaciled and 
there can be given a decent opportunity 
for debate of amendments with complete 
reasonableness and freedom so that the 
Senate may be in a position to act. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that Senators who have any doubt 
in their minds, like those voiced by the 
Senator from California, will vote for 
cloture this first time out. The case has 
got to be built. And we cannot build it 
without the necessary support. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has 9 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not see 
the need for all of these important and 
basic changes in the law the EEOC has 
been operating under for some 7 years. 
It has not had the powers that the pro- 
ponents seek to give to it. It has not had 
the power to deal with employers of as 
few as eight people. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey ticked off a number of amend- 
ments that have been adopted, making 
major changes. But the amendments that 
have been adopted do not affect in 
any way the power grab of this bill that 
would make it applicable to employers of 
as few as eight people, 

They do not eliminate the expansion 
of power of the EEOC over every State, 
county, and city employee or every agen- 
cy of every State, county, and city. 

They have not amended out the grab 
for power by which the EEOC is seek- 
ing to assert its will over every single ed- 
ucational institution in this country. 

They have not amended out of the bill 
the provision transferring from the Jus- 
tice Department over to this department 
the authority to bring pattern and prac- 
tice suits against employers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. President, this is just a case of the 
EEOC asking for too much. They ask for 
all of these changes and all of these ex- 
pansions of their authority. Then, how 
do they want to enforce the substantive 
and basic rights of individuals? Are they 
satisfied to go into court? 

What we are asking is that these com- 
plaints, these charges, be tried, be ad- 
judicated, be determined, and be en- 
forced through a Federal district court 
rather than to have them determined by 
the Commission which will continue to 
serve as a prosecutor, as a judge, and as 
a jury. 

Mr. President, the EEOC seeks power 
over State, county, and city employees. 
It seeks power over educational institu- 
tions. It seeks power over employers of 
as few as three persons. But that does not 
satisfy their reaching out for more pow- 
er. If they do not get all those powers, 
what will they do? They will do as they 
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have done for the last 7 years. If the bill 
shall be defeated, no power will have 
been taken away from the Commission. 

We can vote in favor of the passage of 
the House bill. The House bill was passed 
and is on the Senate calendar. It calls 
for court enforcement of complaints of 
unfair labor practices. I dare say that if 
the bill allowed court enforcement, court 
adjudication of these complaints, there 
would be no difficulty in passing the bill. 
But the Senate proponents of the bill are 
insisting on setting up a tremendous bu- 
reaucracy having almost unlimited 
power. 

It occurs to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that, truly, as the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
has said, this is, in effect, a vote up or 
down on the effort to provide court ad- 
judication rather than determination by 
the Commission. Senators who want court 
enforcement of the basic substantive 
rights should vote against cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. President, the best way to dispose 
of the bill is to vote against cloture to- 
day and to vote against cloture tomor- 
row. That will save the Senate, in all 
likelihood, many days of debate upon 
this issue. 

I am hopeful that the proponents of 
the bill will come to the thought and idea 
of providing for court enforcement of 
these basic rights. But if we invoke clo- 
ture, that wish and that hope will have 
gone forever, because a majority will then 
be able to write the bill in any terms it so 
desires. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as time 
runs out and we approach the vote, the 
rhetoric of the Senator from Alabama 
suggests some heavy-handed and un- 
conscionable grabbing for power by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Nothing could be clearer than 
the history with respect to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
and whether it should have effective en- 
forcement powers. 

This is no 12th-hour grab by a hun- 
gry agency. Sixty-three Senators who 
are Members of the Senate today were 
here on the day in 1964 when the civil 
rights bill was passed, when title VII 
was included, and when the Commission 
was created. Sixty-three of us went 
through that long period after the day 
when the messages came from President 
Kennedy asking for equal employment 
and for an effective commission having 
cease and desist powers. We went 
through the debate in 1964. We went 
through what was known to be a fili- 
buster—584 hours of debate. 

Sitting in the chair across the aisle 
to my right, the minority leader, Everett 
Dirksen, finally said, “If you will take 
from the bill the cease-and-desist en- 
forcement powers of the EEOC, we will 
be able to support it.” After that decision 
was reached, cloture was voted, and we 
went to the compromise bill of 1964. 
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We know what has happened since 
then. We know that discrimination in 
employment is still tragically rampant 
throughout the country. People are dis- 
criminated against because of their na- 
tional background, because of where 
their parents came from, because of 
where they themselves have come from. 
Women are discriminated against. Black 
people are discriminated against. 

I will say that cases that have finally 
worked through the long and intermi- 
nable process of getting to court have 
been a ray of hope to those who have been 
discriminated against. But it is a long, 
long, expensive journey; and those 30,- 
000 people who are now complaining to 
the EEOC have no chance of carrying 
their cases all the way through the full 
procedures of the district courts. But if 
the EEOC is given the power that all oth- 
er agencies have, to hold hearings, with 
all the due process on a complaint, and to 
reach a finding, a finding that can be 
reviewed in a circuit court of appeals, I 
suggest that the hope of 1961, when the 
plan was first suggested by President 
Kennedy for the Nation, will be alive 
again for the millions of people who now 
know that they live in a country where 
they are not fully protected against dis- 
crimination. That is all that the bill is 
about—that is, a constitutional right 
through statutory enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

The Senator from Alabama has 2 min- 
utes remaining. © 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I was not 
one of the Senators present at the time 
to which the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey has alluded. He spoke 
of a compromise having been reached. 
Apparently, that compromise no longer 
exists, because what was compromised 
out is now coming forward again. 

No one disagrees with the need or the 
right of every individual in the country 
to have a fair and equal opportunity to 
obtain employment where job opportu- 
nities exist. All advocate that substan- 
tive right. The difficulty arises in the 
manner of enforcement of that right. 

The proponents would have that right 
enforced by a commission that first ac- 
cepts or receives charges and then in- 
vestigates, prosecutes, and passes judg- 
ment on those charges. Whether that is 
fair, whether that is due proces, or 
whether, accepting all the rights that 
each citizen has, whether those rights 
should be enforced in a court of law—in 
a Federal district court. District courts 
throughout the country have not been 
lacking in compassion, or lacking in the 
enforcement of civil rights. All that the 
Senator from Alabama is suggesting is 
that those substantive rights be enforced 
in the Federal courts, not by an agency 
that serves in all capacities. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The hour of 12:30 p.m. hav- 
ing arrived, pursuant to rule XXII, and 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the pending cloture motion, which the 
clerk will state. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
CLOTURE MOTION 
We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
(S. 2515), a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 
. Harrison Williams. 
. Walter Mondale. 
. Richard S. Schweiker. 
. George McGovern. 
. Thomas J. McIntyre. 
. Claiborne Pell. 
. J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 
. Mark O. Hatfield. 
. J. Javits. 
. Clifford P. Case. 
. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 
. Edward W. Brooke. 
. Charles Percy. 
. P. A, Hart. 
. Harold E, Hughes. 
. Gaylord Nelson. 
. Edward M. Kennedy. 
. Jennings Randolph. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII, the Chair directs the clerk 
to call the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 

[No. 24 Leg.] 
Ellender 
Ervin 

Fannin 


Fong 
Fulbright 


Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Chiles Jordan, Idaho 
Church Kennedy 
Cook Long 
Cooper Mansfield 
Cotton McClellan 
Cranston McIntyre 
Curtis Metcalf 
Dole Miller 
Dominick Mondale 
Eastland Montoya 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney), and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), is necessarily absent. 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Williams 
Young 
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The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munopr?) is absent because of illness. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 

CHILES). A quorum is present. 


(Mr. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is it the sense of the Sen- 
ate that debate on S. 2515, a bill to fur- 
ther promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers, shall 
be brought to a close? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
are mandatory under the rule. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GraAveL), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr- McGovern), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is absent on official business, and, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 48, 
nays, 37, as follows: 

[No. 25 Leg.] 

YEAS—48 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 

NAYS—87 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Dole 
Fong 
Harris 


Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Wiliams 


Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
McClellan 
Miller 
Roth 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Allen 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
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NOT VOTING—15 

Jackson Mundt 

Magnuson Muskie 

Mathias Sparkman 
Hartke McGee Tunney 
Humphrey McGovern Weicker 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and 
voting not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the motion is not agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 815 


The pending amendment is amend- 
ment No. 815, by the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) for himself and the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 


Bayh 
Eagleton 
Gravel 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, it 
is my understanding that there is a pos- 
sibility that another cloture motion will 
be filed, though not necessarily today. 

In view of the schedule which con- 
fronts us, I should like to suggest to the 
Senate that it proceed on a so-called two- 
track basis and that beginning tomorrow 
afternoon, at approximately 3 or 4 
o’clock, the Senate turn to the consider- 
ation of H.R. 12067, an act making ap- 
propriations for foreign assistance and 
related programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972. 

I make this suggestion because the 
pending legislation is taking considerably 
more time than anticipated, because we 
have a difficult and contentious schedule 
ahead of us, and because, in effect, a 
pledge, or at least a half promise was 
made that we would try to dispose of the 
foreign aid appropriation bill by no 
later than February 8. Today is February 
1. The bill has to pass the Senate, go to 
conference, and then it has to pass both 
Houses. Therefore, unless there is strenu- 
ous objection, it would be the intention 
of the joint leaders to start somewhere 
between 3 and 4 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon on a two-track basis, so that, if at 
all possible, we might be able to dispose 
of the pending legislation and the foreign 
aid bill before the Senate recesses at the 
conclusion of business a week from 
Wednesday next. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator called for 
a violent objection? If so, I assume he 
means not in the shape of any individual 
but in the shape of more than one Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I said “strenuous 
objection.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, strenuous objection. 
The classic way to deal with extended 
debate, by which the minority wishes to 
force the majority to its will rather than 
the other way around, has been to keep 
the Senate in long sessions to concen- 
trate on the business at hand, which 
hurts people who want other business to 
be transacted. I know that this has been 
done—as I have been here a long time— 
by other leaders. It does not seem to be 
the style of the majority leader of this 
particular Senate. 
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For that, naturally, he is answerable 
to his own constituency, and his own 
conscience and character. I have no com- 
ment upon it except to accept the ulti- 
mate fact. But I would like to make this 
point, and I am grateful to the Senator 
from Montana for his customary decency 
in allowing me to make it. 

It imposes a strong responsibility on 
the rest of us. If we really want this bill, 
it will not happen by late night sessions 
or all night sessions—I have slept here, 
as have many other Members who have 
been here for a long time—or by hurting 
other business, in order to make people 
feel the heat. It will be done only because 
two-thirds of the Senate, under our 
peculiar rules—and they are peculiar— 
are convinced that they want this par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr. President, I merely rise, not that I 
have any illusions that my own protest, 
strenuous protest that it is, will deter the 
leader, but only to make it clear to the 
membership that this matter will have 
to be decided by the membership’s not 
playing games with themselves or their 
own consciences. Every Member who 
wishes to vote for cloture and really feels 
that he wants this bill, in sincerity and 
in honor, and in representation with the 
cause of those so intimately affected, had 
better, on the next go-around, vote it, 
not with the idea in mind that there will 
be another chance, or that people will get 
worn out, or that there will be a great 
appeal to “loving kindness,” because 
there ‘‘ain’t gonna be.” The minority can 
easily frustrate the majority, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Constitution 
expects us to rule by majority. This is the 
first step in the process. 

Again I emphasize that I find no fault 
whatever here. This is the style of the 
distinguished majority leader. He is run- 
ning true to his own style and conscience, 
but for those of us who feel strongly 
about this bill, let me remind them that 
the bell is tolling very quickly. We must 
understand that. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New York. I know the depth 
of his feelings about this particular pro- 
posal which is the pending business. I 
share his feelings in that respect. 

May I say that I do not know when the 
next cloture motion will be filed, whether 
it will be this afternoon or tomorrow, but 
it will be some day this week. 

May I say further that the reason the 
hours between 3 and 4 o’clock were se- 
lected was that for the past 3 or 4 days 
the Senate, while coming in early, has 
been going out at approximately 4 p.m. 
or shortly thereafter. Thus, I am grateful 
to the Senate for its evident concurrence. 

I serve notice that, beginning tomor- 
row, under the conditions outlined, we 
will begin to take up the Foreign Aid bill. 
May I say also for the interest of those 
who are concerned about the three nomi- 
nations on the calendar, that they will 
be taken up before the Senate goes into 
recess at the close of business on Wednes- 
day week next. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) for yielding 
to me to make these observations. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in lines 18 
to 24, both inclusive, on the bottom of 
page 33 of the bill present a drastic pro- 
posal. These lines provide: 

Sec. 702. This title shall not apply to an 
employer with respect to the employment of 
aliens outside any State, or to a religious 
corporation, association, educational institu- 
tion, or society with respect to the employ- 
ment of individuals of a particular religion 
to perform work connected with the carrying 
on by such corporation, association, educa- 
tional institution, or society of its religious 
activities. 


Mr. President, as I construe those 
words, they attempt to do an impossible 
thing, that is, to separate the religious 
activities of a religious corporation, asso- 
ciation, educational institution, or soci- 
ety, from those of its activities which can 
be said to be not religious, nonreligious, 
or unreligious. 

As Supreme Court Justice Douglas so 
well declared in one of the school prayer 
cases, it is impossible to separate the re- 
ligious and nonreligious activities of a 
religious corporation or religious asso- 
ciation or religious educational institu- 
tion or religious society from its other 
activities. This is so because the whole 
religious organization is one body, and 
yet the bill would attempt to divorce the 
two kinds of activities each from the 
other and give a Federal agency the 
power to dictate, or at least ultimately 
to control, the employment practices of 
religious corporations, religious associa- 
tions, religious educational institutions, 
and religious societies from each other. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have been 
hoping to be able to make a statement 
about the trade deficit problem facing 
our country. The hearings being held by 
the Finance Committee both before and 
during the sessions of the Senate have 
made it difficult. I wonder if the Senator 
from North Carolina would be so kind as 
to let me make a statement at this time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana so 
that he can make the statement to which 
he has referred without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, could we have some 
idea as to the length of the statement? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have a 
statement here that is triple spaced and 
is about 1034 pages long. That would be 
about 3 pages of text. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would take less than a 
half-hour? 

Mr. LONG, The Senator is correct. It 
would take possibly 15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if he will be 
good enough tossuggest the absence of a 
quorum when he completes his state- 
ment. I have some things to attend to 
that I have not had time to attend to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I might proceed for 
10 minutes to make a statement that I 
have had here for some time concerning 
the trade deficit problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall have to object—for which I am 
sorry—lI have already told another Sen- 
ator today that the Pastore rule would 
not expire until 1:55 in the afternoon. 
Therefore, I would have to object and I 
do object, for which I apologize. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I might proceed for 
not to exceed 15 minutes to discuss the 
trade deficit facing this Nation today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


TRADE PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President. The news- 
papers in the last several days reported 
a trade deficit of $2 billion for the calen- 
dar year 1971. It is reported that this 
is the first trade deficit the United States 
has experienced since 1888. Well, Mr. 
President, it is no surprise to me—ac- 
tually our international trade position 
has been in deficit since 1967 to the tune 
of about $15 billion, and the $2 billion 
deficit reported for 1971 is actually closer 
to $8 billion when measured the way 
other countries keep their trade books. 
Most countries calculate their trade bal- 
ance to include the cost of insurance 
and freight in the value of their imports. 
Furthermore, it is fair to separate the 
foreign giveaway exports from our com- 
mercial or cash exports in assessing our 
competitive position. So trade deficits are 
no shock to me—we have had them for 
the past 5 years. 

There is a ray of hope, however, in our 
dismal trade performance. The executive 
branch, under the leadership of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Connally and 
Mr. Pete Peterson of the White House 
Council on International Economic Af- 
fairs, has seized the initiative in the for- 
eign trade area. They have elevated for- 
eign economic policies to receive priority 
attention at the highest level of Govern- 
ment. It is a hopeful sign that Mr. Peter- 
son has now been nominated to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce. That is one more 
bright sign that we might start at the 
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same area in solving the distressing trade 
problem that exists at this time. Noth- 
ing is more important to our Nation’s 
economy than to develop a long-term 
program to make the United States more 
competitive in international markets. We 
hope to get the help and the leadership 
of the executive in judging long-term 
solutions to our competitive problems; 
otherwise, Congress will adopt its own 
solution. 

The President has indicated in his 
state of the Union message that we are 
entering a new era in international eco- 
nomic relations—an era in which re- 
sponsibilities and burdens will be shared 
and not borne disproportionately by the 
United States. This new era began on 
August 15 when the President severed 
the convertibility between the dollar and 
gold and let the dollar “float” to seek its 

“own level in international money mark- 
ets. Predictably, the dollar was devalued 
in relations to other currencies. This de 
facto devaluation was, in effect, formal- 
ized at a conference here in Washington 
at the Smithsonian Institution in No- 
vember. 

The legislation which would formally 
change the dollar price of gold has not 
yet been submitted to Congress. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has wisely in- 
dicated that trade concessions from our 
allies would be a prerequisite for having 
this legislation considered by the Con- 
gress. He has been criticized in some 
quarters as being too tough as a nego- 
tiator, but, believe me, after experienc- 
ing balance of payments deficits for over 
20 years and seeing the unwillingness of 
our trading partners to give up their 
surpluses, we needed a John Connally 
around to-level with them. 

He understands well that the ex- 
change-rate changes which have taken 
place, will not, in and of themselves, 
correct our dismal balance of payments 
and balance-of-trade positions. If a for- 
eign country maintains a quota or a 
variable levy against American exports, 
changes in the parity of currencies are 
not going to have any effect on trade 
flows. 

A quota provides assured protection by 
limiting the market share of imports ir- 
respective of price; a variable levy acts 
like a quota in protecting a market ir- 
respective of price changes. The Japa- 
nese and Europeans have quotas and 
variable levies to frustrate any hoped 
for effects that might have resulted 
from exchange rate changes. 

Moreover, looking at the composition 
of our trade, we export a lot of raw 
materials, food, and capital equipment 
including aircraft and heavy machinery 
and import finished consumer goods. 
A dollar devaluation, if it serves to re- 
duce the cost of importing these com- 
modities from the United States may 
only serve to make foreign manufac- 
turers of finished products more com- 
petitive, without appreciably increasing 
the value of our exports. This is because, 
to some extent, our exports are price and 
demand inelastic—raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and aircraft are needed and, in 
many cases, we are the only, or most 
efficient, producers. If you can import 
your raw materials or machinery more 
cheaply from the United States because 
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of a devaluation, you may be able to 
export your finished product back here 
without any appreciable change in price, 
irrespective of the currency changes, 
I do not suggest that the exchange rate 
changes that have taken place will hurt 
the U.S. competitive position but I am 
suggesting that the degree to which they 
may help us has been exaggerated. 

Moreover, if these exchange rate 
changes are not reflected in the changes 
in export and import prices, which, after 
all, are what all international trade 
transactions are based upon, there will 
be little change in the direction of trade. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp after my remarks an ar- 
ticle published in a recent issue of Forbes 
magazine which indicates that the dol- 
lar devaluation may turn out to be a big 
disappointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I, for one, 
have indicated that the Finance Com- 
mittee is very concerned about how far 
foreign countries are willing to go in 
eliminating their surpluses by reducing 
their unfair trade advantages. Therefore, 
it is entirely proper that trade conces- 
sions should be studied by the Congress 
during the consideration of the legisla- 
tion which would authorize a change in 
the dollar price of gold. 

There should be no rush to fix a 
definite new gold price. The United 
States is not losing any more interna- 
tional reserves and is not supporting the 
dollar price in international markets. If 
the dollar plummets in international 
markets as a result of speculation against 
it, that will tend to help American indus- 
tries and force other countries either to 
support the rate or to continue to let it 
decline. 

Furthermore, I do not think the United 
States should ever return, as foreign 
countries would have us do, to a system 
where the dollar is the only currency 
which is automatically convertible into 
gold. That would be a return to the old 
era of disproportionate burdens borne 
by the United States. 

We still have plenty of bargaining 
leverage left in these negotiations. This 
bargaining leverage includes not only ac- 
cess to our market which is the largest 
and generally the freest in the world, but 
also our political and military expendi- 
tures abroad for protecting the defense 
of Europe and Japan. We also know, for 
example, that the French and the British 
are anxious to sell us, and gain landing 
rights for, their supersonic transport 
which cost them billions of dollars to de- 
velop and produce, and for which there 
is no effective market outside of the 
United States. U.S. carriers will not buy 
them until they are assured of gaining 
landing rights. They may not buy them 
even then. Before permitting the landing 
rights for such an enormous plane, I am 
confident that the executive branch 
would seek very broad trade concessions 
from these countries who are now all 
part of the Common Market, including a 
substantial reduction in agricultural pro- 
tection, and elimination of preferences 
and Government procurement policies. If 
they, that is, the French and the British, 
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are unwilling to give us adequate con- 
cessions, then let them fly the SST be- 
tween Paris and London all day long, at 
great financial cost to themselves. 

Mr. President, I return to the position 
I stated at the outset. Our trade position 
is dismal and has been dismal for many 
years, I have confidence, however, that 
we now have a realistic, pragmatic, and 
determined approach to restore competi- 
tiveness to our economy. In this regard, 
the Secretary’s strong comments to in- 
dustry and labor officials, I believe, were 
necessary and appropriate. The Govern- 
ment cannot solve all their problems. 
Only if they themselves are willing to 
put their shoulders to the plow and end 
their constant rivalry and derisive atti- 
tudes, can we ever hope to compete in 
international markets. 

It is interesting to know that the 
countries which are highly competitive 
in international markets, namely, the 
Japanese and the Germans, have no 
serious unemployment and no welfare 
problems. 

Their people work, and they work 
hard with a sense of national purpose. 
The cooperation between all segments of 
society is something to emulate, not 
criticize. We can learn a lot from our 
trading partners, but they in turn must 
understand that the United States has 
its problems and that they have an 
important role to play in helping us to 
solve them. 

They can tell our negotiators in Eng- 
lish and French, “We owe you nothing.” 
But let them not complain if, after the 
Congress acts to protect our industries 
and our jobs, we say, “We owe you noth- 
ing.” The United States is a patient and 
forebearing nation, still by far the most 
powerful economic entity in the world. 
But if it gets backed into a corner and 
comes out swinging, somebody is going 
to get hurt. And it is going to be those 
who refused to cooperate with us in 
resolving our international trade 
problems. 

EXHIBIT 1 
FIZZLE?—WHEN Ir COMES To SLOWING THE 

GROWTH OF FOREIGN IMPORTS, DOLLAR DE- 

VALUATION May Tourn Our To BE a BiG 

DISAPPOINTMENT 

Here’s good news for consumers but possi- 
bly bad news for American manufacturers: 
Devaluation of the dollar relative to other 
currencies may have only a spotty and mar- 
ginal effect on the attractiveness of foreign 
goods sold in the U.S. 

The simple fact is: You can talk of mar- 
kets in Western Europe and in the developing 
countries and behind the Iron Curtain, but 
the truth is the U.S. still is the best export 
market in the world—and is going to remain 
so for years to come. The Europeans and the 
Japanese can’t afford to lose market share 
here as a result of revaluation. Name it: TV 
sets, bone china, Scotch whiskey, motorcy- 
cles, textiles, the U.S. is where the action 
is. 
For that reason, both Western European 
and Japanese corporations are taking steps 
to offset the reshuffing of currencies. Most of 
them have decided to absorb in whole or part 
the price increase, in terms of dollars, that 
resulted. The French franc has gone up 7.8%, 
but the list price of a Renault 16 has risen 
only from $3,000 to $3,100, and there’s hardly 
a Renault dealer who won’t swallow that 
extra $100 himself. The value of the Italian 
lira has increased by 6.9%, but the list price 
of the Fiat has risen by only $20 to $30, 
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and again, dealers seem ready to absorb it. 
Although the deutschmark is now worth 
about 31 cents, 11.9% more than it was, 
Volkswagen hasn’t raised prices. 

Actually, the U.S. balance-of-payments 
problem is not as widespread as it might 
seem. The U.S. sells more than it buys in 
most of the world: in Western Europe, in 
Latin America, in Africa. Only with Canada 
and Japan is the U.S. running substantial 
trade deficits. The Canadian problem is 
more apparent than real because most U.S. 
imports from there are manufactured by 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies; we are sim- 
ply importing from ourselves. But Japan is 
different. Japan is a truly serious problem. 

In 1970 the U.S. imported $5.9 billion 
worth of goods from Japan but exported only 
$4.6 billion. The Japanese were shaken by the 
abrupt way in which the U.S. forced a read- 
justment of the world’s currencies, but they 
are convinced that it will not slow the flow 
of Japanese goods into the U.S, 


HIGHER PRICES, BUT— 


From January to August 1971, the last 
month for which figures are available, Japan 
exported $4.9 billion worth of goods to the 
U.S. They included $2.5 billion worth of 
“machinery.” Under this heading came TV 
sets ($236 million), radio sets ($281 million), 
motor vehicles ($661 million) and motor- 
cycles ($264 million). Prices on all these 
products are going to rise because of the 
16.88% rise in the value of the yen. On 
TV sets, they may rise as much as 15%, 
Says a top executive at a Japanese TV maker. 
Says Hank Siegers, who runs the largest 
motorcycle distributor in New Jersey, Slegers- 
Forbes: “I’ve heard the price of Japanese 
bikes may rise as much as 20%.” 

The new prices for Japanese automobiles 
already have been posted. They are up be- 
tween 6.5% and 11% over pre-freeze prices. 

Theoreticaly these increases should hurt 
the sales of Japanese TV sets, radios, motor 
vehicles and motorcycles in the U.S. In 
practice they may hurt only slightly. “That's 
how I see it,” says Koji Omi, Japanese Consul 
in New York, an official in the Ministry of 
Trade & Industry, whose specialty is the U.S. 
economy. ‘The price rise won't hurt much,” 
says Slegers. “The initial shock will wear off 
as U.S. prices continue to rise,” says Ruben 
Shohet, a first vice president of Burnham & 
Co. Inc. and a specialist on the Japanese 
economy. 

One reason: TV sets made in the U.S. con- 
tain so many Japanese components that they 
will have to rise in price along with those 
made in Japan, 

Another reason: The Japanese make prod- 
ucts (like Sony’s miniature TV sets) that no 
U.S. manufacturer has on the market. 

A third reason: The Japanese have been 
stressing, quality above price; Americans are 
willing to pay more for Japanese cameras, 
for example. 

A fourth reason: In the case of motor- 
cycles, the Japanese, by putting out a prod- 
uct that is low in price and high in quality, 
have established what almost amounts to a 
monopoly in the U.S. “Harley-Davidson really 
isn’t a competitor of Honda,” says Slegers. 
“Even if Honda raises prices by 20%, a Honda 
will still be cheaper than almost any motor- 
cycle Harley-Davidson markets. The only 
inexpensive line Harley-Davidson has are 
motorcycles made in Italy by Aermacchi, and 
they’re going to rise in price, too, because of 
the devaluation of the dollar.” 

What about iron and steel? From January 
to August 1971, Japan exported $713 million 
worth to the U.S. Will the rise in value of 
the yen stem these exports? 

Not at all. The Japanese companies will 
simply absorb the added 16.88%. “You have 
to understand this,” says Omi. “Nowhere else 
in the world can my country sell iron and 
steel at such a high price. Nowhere else in 
the world can Japanese companies make the 
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profits per ton they make here, The only 
thing holding back Japanese exports of steel 
to the U.S. is what we call ‘voluntary re- 
straint.’ Of course, it’s not voluntary. The 
U.S. forced Japan to agree not to increase 
steel exports by more than 3% a year”, 

Omi does admit that certain Japanese ex- 
ports will be hurt by the readjustment of 
currencies. One: heavy machinery, “for ex- 
ample, generators. We were just beginning to 
become competitive in the U.S. We had great 
hopes for exports of heavy machinery to the 
U.S. This is going to delay us,” he says. Hard 
hit will also be Japanese textiles—but not 
for the reasons Americans think. “We're in 
competition in the U.S. market with South 
Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong,” Omi points 
out. “Those nations haven’t revalued their 
currencies. The result is the Japanese yen 
has risen approximately 9% in relation to 
them, We are now afraid they will follow the 
dollar down. That will put Japan at a 16.88% 
disadvantage.” 

In short, the Japanese fear a loss of their 
share of the U.S. textile market to the other 
Asian nations. They will be hurt, but this 
will not help U.S. textile manufacturers. 

Japanese Consul Omi says that Japan is 
already adjusting nicely to the changed sit- 
uation. “Our labor costs,” he says, “are rising 
so fast that we know we cannot continue to 
make—what should I call them?—primitive 
products—that is, products requiring a great 
deal of labor. We are switching to highly 
sophisticated products, In the long run, I 
think, this will be good for Japan.” 

A U.S. expert agrees. Stewart Scheuer, pres- 
ident of Industrecon Associates, consultant 
to Japanese and American companies trad- 
ing with Japan, says: “The yen is still un- 
dervalued, and productivity will make it up 
in most industries. Most Japanese companies 
will upgrade their lines. 

“Moreover, American inflation is certain 
to continue. 

“At the beginning, the Japanese companies 
will absorb some increases to see how the 
market is going. They will gradually raise 
prices and allow for interim gains in pro- 
ductivity. They already have abdicated the 
low end of the market to underdeveloped 
countries. 

“The companies in low-end stuff like 
novelties, umbrellas and baseball gloves, 
these guys who are going to be hurt, would 
have gone under anyhow. The Japanese gov- 
ernment already has been weeding them 
out.” 

To sum up, it looks as if the Japanese and 
the Europeans have returned the ball to the 
American court. They are regaining the 
initiative. Meanwhile, at home, the newer 
labor contracts look almost as inflationary 
as the old ones, and the advantages of deval- 
uation seem to be slipping away. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) as an 
alternate to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment to be 
see in Stockholm, Sweden, June 6 to 16, 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportuni- 
ties for American workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I have much 
concern about any bill which takes away, 
from any segment of the American peo- 
ple, freedom. I happen to think that free- 
dom is the greatest blessing which people 
can enjoy on this earth. I also happen 
to think that it is unwise to take away 
freedom from some people on the the- 
ory that robbing them of their freedom 
will promote the interests of other people. 

I respectfully submit that any law 
which gives any agency of Government 
the right to compel employers to employ 
persons selected by the Government 
rather than by themselves should be re- 
stricted to those who employ persons in 
great numbers. 

This bill proposes that the EEOC shall 
have the power to ultimately control the 
hiring, the promotion, and the firing of 
every employer within the borders of the 
50 States who employs as few as 8 per- 
sons. I happen to believe that an em- 
ployer of such a small number of per- 
sons who invests his resources or his tal- 
ents in a business has the right, in any 
free society, or should have the right in 
any free society, to employ the persons 
who he himself thinks are best qualified 
to make his business a success rather 
than a failure. 

I also think that when you get down 
to a small number of employees like 8, 
9, or 10, whether a business is going to 
be a success is largely going to depend on 
whether the personal relationships 
among that small group of employees 
are amicable, and that it is a great haz- 
ard to the success of the business for a 
governmental agency to say to that em- 
ployer of so few persons that he has to 
employ persons selected by the Govern- 
ment, even though their employment will 
destroy the congeniality of the employees 
of that establishment and in that way 
imperil the success of the employer. 

As one who loves his country, I am dis- 
tressed as I go abroad in this land to find 
that the Federal Government has under- 
taken to dictate to the people of this 
country in respect to so many of their 
affairs, and that many of the Govern- 
ment agents who exercise this power of 
the Government are so arbitrary that a 
very substantial part of the people of 
this country have grown to fear the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I also find, as I go to and fro, a grow- 
ing contempt among people in general 
for many of the activities of government. 
For example, a short time ago a Federal 
judge sitting in the city of Richmond 
usurped—and I use that word advisedly— 
and exercised the power to require the 
Old Dominion to consolidate two inde- 
pendent counties and an independent 
city into one school district, and to deny 
78,000 little children, black and white, 
what I consider to be their right to at- 
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tend their neighborhood schools, and re- 
quired the authorities of the State of 
Virginia in that independent city and 
those two independent counties to bus 
those 78,000 little children, black and 
white, away from their homes, not for 
the purpose of enlightening their minds 
but merely for the purpose of integrat- 
ing their bodies. 

It has been stated in the public press 
that this judge made it impossible for 
any Federal judge to visit such political 
tyranny upon his own children, but 
avoided it by sending his own children to 
private schools, which are not subject to 
such tyrannical power on the part of Fed- 
eral judges. I am somewhat at a loss to 
comprehend how anyone who believes in 
justice and fairplay could fail to enter- 
tain a contempt for governmental action 
of that nature. 

Under this bill, employers of small 
groups of employees, numbering approxi- 
mately the same as the number of staff 
members that U.S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have, would be subjected to a 
law which gives an agency of the Federal 
Government, namely, the EEOC, the 
power to determine whom they shall hire, 
whom they shall promote, whom they 
may fire, and whom they must retain in 
their employment. 

It is worthy of notice that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate are not asked to im- 
pose upon themselves the same tyranny 
that they would impose upon private em- 
ployers of similar numbers of employees. 
In fact, the bill, by a provision which ap- 
pears on page 32, exempts the entire U.S. 
Government from the provisions of this 
bill. 

How are we going to enhance the re- 
spect which the people of the United 
States, so we think, ought to have for 
the Senate of the United States, when 
the Senate emulates the example of the 
old doctor who prescribed medicine for 
his patients which he would not take 
himself? 

Several days ago, I called attention to 
the assertion made by the Founding 
Fathers to the preamble to the Con- 
stitution. They asserted in that portion 
of that great document that they or- 
dained and established the Constitution 
to secure the blessings of liberty for 
themselves and their posterity. 

I dislike to say this, but truth compels 
me to do so. Since I came to the Senate of 
the United States 17 years ago, one of 
the principal occupations of Congress has 
been to rob the posterity of the Found- 
ing Fathers of the blessings of liberty 
which the Constitution was ordained and 
established to secure to them. 

We are told by laws such as this that 
men must think like the Government 
thinks and that they are going to be 
penalized in their employment practices 
if they fail so to think. 

For example, I entertain an honest 
conviction that a small businessman 
ought to have the liberty to employ a 
person of his own race instead of a per- 
son of another race. I do not think there 


is any evil or any wickedness or any 
iniquity in a small businessman enjoying 
that right. 

Furthermore, I happen to think that a 
person who is of American origin has an 
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inherent right to employ a person of 
American origin instead of a person of 
some other national origin. I think that 
when a person of American national 
origin does that, he commits an entirely 
natural act, an act which is in no respect 
evil or iniquitous or sinful. 

I also happen to believe that a person 
of a particular religion ought to have— 
and that he will have, in a free society— 
the right to employ a person whose 
religious beliefs are similar to his. I do 
not believe that when a person prefers 
to employ a person of his own religion, 
rather than a person of another religion, 
he does anything evil or anything 
iniquitous. 

Yet, under this bill, a person commits 
an illegal act if he does any of these 
things and in so doing is actuated to any 
degree whatsoever by a preference for a 
person of his own race or his own religion 
or his own national origin. 

This bill undertakes to deprive small 
businessmen of basic rights which they 
have enjoyed in this land ever since 
George Washington took his first oath of 
office as President of the United States. 
We are told that this bill is to promote 
equality. I deny it. If the law compels A 
to work for B against A’s will, that is 
slavery, within the purview of the 13th 
amendment. If the law says to B, “You 
must employ A, even though you prefer to 
employ some person of your own race or 
religion or national origin,” that does not 
make A and B equal. It subordinates the 
rights of B to the artificially created 
privilege of A, and no amount of soph- 
istry can erase this plain truth. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, it 
would be bad enough to rob the small 
businessman, who invests his resources 
and his talents in a lawful business, of 
his right to select his own employees; but 
the deprivation of freedom which this 
bill envisages is made worse because the 
Government agency which is to exercise 
this autocratic power has ordinarily been 
staffed in the past—and will almost cer- 
tainly be staffed in the future—by 
crusaders for a cause. That, too, is pretty 
bad. But this bill establishes procedures 
which are designed to prevent the courts, 
when they review the decisions of these 
agencies, from basing their decisions 
upon the truth. The law is specifically 
designed to handicap the courts and 
place them in a straitjacket in their 
search for truth, by saying that they are 
bound by the findings of the Commission 
if those findings are supported by sub- 
stantial evidence—that is, merely more 
than a scintilla—even though the greater 
weight of the evidence, the more con- 
vincing evidence, the evidence which 
shows the probability that the findings 
are false, is to the contrary and that, to 
my mind, is a prostitution of the judicial 
process. I know that no greater evil can 
be done in the name of justice than to 
prostitute the judicial process. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina yield for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I was interested in 
the Senator’s comments with reference to 
the imposition on small businesses. That 
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was a concern I understook to express 
yesterday in an amendment I offered 
which, with a modification, was eventual- 
ly adopted. The Senator will recall that 
the thrust of the amendment which I of- 
fered was to provide financial assistance 
to small businesses to defend themselves 
when under investigation or prosecution 
by the EEOC under the bill. The proposal 
was, according to my amendment, to pro- 
vide that assistance to a small business 
defending itself as long as that small 
business did not conduct itself in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of tne 
act, regardiess of whether it eventually 
won or lost the case. The Senator recalls 
that amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I was pleased to sup- 
port that amendment, because I think it 
is necessary to achieve a balance in the 
financial structure. The applicant for 
employment or the person selected by the 
Commission for employment has all the 
wealth of the United States arrayed 
against the small businessman. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. The Senator will re- 
call that the committee offered a sub- 
stitute or an amendment to my amend- 
ment which limited its application only 
to those small businesses or unions which 
became the prevailing parties in litiga- 
tion; that is to say, if the small busi- 
ness or the union succeeded in estab- 
lishing that it was not guilty of the 
charge, then it was in a position to be 
reimbursed for its expenses. The Senator 
recalls that? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. After the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
was modified by the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
I supported the modified amendment not 
because I thought it was a better solu- 
tion to the problem, but because I 
thought it would serve justice better. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. The Senator will re- 
call that the opposition to the amend- 
ment as originally offered and the basis 
for the modification which tied this 
benefit to small business or a union which 
might be unsuccessful, even though they 
offered to settle, recognized and agreed 
that they had been in violation of the 
act, that denial of the benefit to such 
small business or union was based on 
the thought or the observation that this 
would be financed to obstruct enforce- 
ment of the act and that the Govern- 
ment should not finance anyone who 
might, even in good faith, because they 
believed in their defense, be in error, or 
find themselves to be in error and so 
could not receive such assistance. 

I ask the Senator, as the Senator from 
North Carolina is a distinguished con- 
stitutional authority and recognizing, I 
am sure, that he has supported the pro- 
visions of adequate assistance for the de- 
fense of an accused criminal in Federal 
court—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I am proud to say that I 
am one of the authors of the Criminal 
Justice Act and amendments to the 
Criminal Justice Act designed entirely 
to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I would ask the Sen- 
ator—I was not here at the time when 
all of that was passed—whether there 
was a hue and cry raised at the time the 
Criminal Justice Act was passed, along 
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the lines that provision of money to an 
accused criminal might promote the ob- 
struction or the administration of crim- 
inal justice? Was there any such objec- 
tion made on the part of the Senator 
from Minnesota or others who took that 
position here yesterday? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. At that time, the Sen- 
ators who now disagree with the Senator 
from North Carolina were wise enough 
to accept the sound notion of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina to support his 
endeavor. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. This is a matter of 
deep concern to me, that we should find 
a small businessman or a small union 
who happens to be going about its busi- 
ness in good faith and who may by acci- 
dent, through lack of knowledge, lack of 
information, lack of good advice, or 
something else, accidentally violate this 
act, be considered to have obstructed 
justice by defending itself; whereas the 
most disreputable criminal in our so- 
ciety, from murderer right on up and 
down the scale of justice, accused of 
serious crimes, infamous crimes, can get 
Federal financial assistance to defend 
himself, whereas a small business or a 
union is not permitted to defend itself 
with Federal assistance. Is that not the 
utmost hypocrisy, in the Senator’s opin- 
ion? 

Mr. ERVIN. It certainly is. If the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was not such a 
trusting individual and was not so char- 
itable in his opinions of his colleagues, 
I would suspect that perhaps the reluc- 
tance to have a law that gives a small 
businessman reasonable opportunity to 
defend himself is that it is desirous the 
small businessman, no matter how 
righteous he may believe his cause to be, 
will throw out the white flag and make 
complete obeisance to the Federal bu- 
reau in Washington, because the little 
man in Georgia or in North Carolina is 
in no financial condition to contest his 
Government with all its wealth arrayed 
against him on the side of his adversary. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out that 
this bill takes from small businessmen 
the liberty that they have always en- 
joyed and which they should continue to 
enjoy if the United States is to remain a 
free society. 

I have pointed out that if the law is 
to be enforced against them by an 
agency which is notorious for the biased 
attitude of its members, they will be 
greatly injured. 

I have pointed out that the procedures 
which those who operate the agency pur- 
sue are incompatible with any fair sys- 
tem of justice. I would like to make the 
further observation at this point that the 
men who-constitute the members of the 
Commission and who selects the people 
that they will compel the small business- 
man to employ are usually without ex- 
perience, without knowledge, and with- 
out understanding of the business in 
which the small businessman is en- 
gaged or what it takes to make that bus- 
iness a success instead of a failure. 

So much for the small businessman 
and private industry. This bill goes a 
long way beyond the businessmen. It 
even gives this Commission jurisdiction 
over all the private institutions of 
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learning in this country. It gives them 
the final say-so as to who will be the 
members of the faculty of those private 
institutions of learning. But it is not 
content with arrogating all of this power 
to the EEOC. It even gives the EEOC 
the power to lay the political hands of 
Caesar upon the institutions of God. 

I pointed out previously that the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) and 
myself, which is now under considera- 
tion, is to lines 18 through 24, both in- 
clusive, at the bottom of page 33 of the 
bill. These lines comprehend section 702 
and read as follows: 

This title shall not apply to an employer 
with respect to the employment of aliens 
outside any State, or to a religious corpora- 
tion, association, educational institution, or 
society with respect to the employment of 
individuals of a particular religion to perform 
work connected with the carrying on by 
such corporation, association, educational 
institution, or society of its religious activi- 
ties. 


This section would spiit the activities 
of a religious organization into two seg- 
ments, although they are irretrievably 
held mainly by the organization itself. 
It would be so generous to the good Lord 
as to permit the good Lord to retain 
jurisdiction over those employees of the 
religious organizations who did work 
strictly in the religious field, but it would 
arrogate to the Commission jurisdiction 
of those employees of the religious or- 
ganizations whose work was more of a 
mundane nature. 

For example, under the bill in its 
present form, the EEOC would have the 
power to compel a Christian church to 
employ a Mohammedan or an atheist or 
an agnostic as secretary. When the Fed- 
eral Government begins to grasp the 
power of things of the Lord, it is reaching 
a state of governmental intemperance 
which is alien to the first amendment. 
The first amendment was designed to 
build a wall of separation between church 
and state; the bill proposes to tear down, 
in part, that wall of separation and to 
give to Caesar some of the jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the Lord. The first 
amendment reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


In order that the Senate might under- 
stand what that provision means, and 
why it was designed to build an impreg- 
nable wall of separation between church 
and state, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the case of Everson against 
Board of Education of the township of 
Ewing, which is reported in 30 U.S, Re- 
ports at page 1. I read from that opinion, 
first from the brief statement of facts 
contained in it: 

In a suit by a taxpayer, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court held that the state legislature 
was without power under the state constitu- 
tion to authorize reimbursement to parents 
of bus fares paid for transporting their chil- 
dren to schools other than public schools. 132 
N.J.L. 98, 39 A. 2d 75. The New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals reversed, holding that 
neither the statute nor a resolution passed 
pursuant to it violated the state constitution 
or the provisions of the Federal Constitution 
in issue. 133 N.J.L. 350, 44 A. 2d 333. On 
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appeal of the federal questions to this Court, 
affirmed, p. 18. 


I do not read this case for the purpose 
of judging the soundness of applying the 
first amendment to the facts in the case, 
but for the purpose of disclosing to the 
Senate how the first amendment was at- 
tempted to build an impregnable wall of 
separation between the State—that term 
being applied here to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and religion. Mr. Justice Black 
delivered the opinion of the Court. His 
opinion starts on page 3 and reads as 
follows: 

A New Jersey statute authorizes its local 
school districts to make rules and contracts 
for the transportation of children to and 
from schools. The appellee, a township 
board of education, acting pursuant to this 
statute, authorized reimbursement to par- 
ents of money expended by them for the bus 
transportation of their children on regular 
busses operated by the public transportation 
system. Part of this money was for the pay- 
ment of transportation of some children in 
the community to Catholic parochial schools. 
These church schools give their students, 
in addition to secular education, regular re- 
ligious instruction conforming to the reli- 
gious tenets and modes of worship of the 
Catholic Faith. The superintendent of these 
schools is a Catholic priest. 

The appellant, in his capacity as a district 
taxpayer, filed suit in a state court challeng- 
ing the right of the Board to reimburse par- 
ents of parochial school students. He con- 
tended that the statute and the resolution 
passed pursuant to it violated both the State 
and the Federal Constitutions. That court 
held that the legislature was without power 
to suthorize such payment under the state 
constitution. 132 N. J. L. 98, 39 A. 2d 75. The 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals re- 
versed holding that neither the statute nor 
the resolution passed pursuant to it was in 
conflict with the State constitution or the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution in is- 
sue. 133 N. J. L. 350, 44 A. 2d 333. The case 
is here on appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 344 (a). 

Since there has been no attack on the 
statute on the ground that a part of its lan- 
guage excludes children attending private 
schools operated for profit from enjoying 
State payment for their transportation, we 
need not consider this exclusionary language; 
it has no relevancy to any constitutional 
question here presented. Furthermore, if the 
exclusion clause had been properly chal- 
lenged, we do not know whether New Jer- 
sey’s highest court would construe its stat- 
utes as precluding payment of the school 
transportation of any group of pupils, even 
those of a private school run for profit. Con- 
sequently, we put to one side the question 
as to the validity of the statute against the 
claim that it does not authorize payment 
for the transportation generally of school 
children in New Jersey. 

The only contention here is that the state 
statute and the resolution, insofar as they 
authorized reimbursement to parents of 
children attending parochial schools, violate 
the Federal Constitution in these two re- 
spects, which to some extent overlap. First. 
They authorize the State to take by taxation 
the private property of some and bestow it 
upon others, to be used for their own pri- 
vate purposes. This, it is alleged, violates the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Second. The statute and the resolu- 
tion forced inhabitants to pay taxes to help 
support and maintain schools which are 
dedicated to, and which regularly teach, the 
Catholic Faith, This is alleged to be a use of 
state power to support church schools con- 
trary to the prohibition of the First Amend- 
ment which the Fourteenth Amendment 
made applicable to the states. 
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First. The due process argument that the 
state law taxes some people to help others 
carry out their private purposes is framed 
in two phases. The first phase is that a state 
cannot tax A to reimburse B for the cost of 
transporting his children to church schools. 
This is said to violate the due process clause 
because the children are sent to these church 
schools to satisfy the personal desires of 
their parents, rather than the public’s inter- 
est in the general education of all children. 
This argument, if valid, would apply equally 
to prohibit state payment for the transpor- 
tation of children to any non-public school, 
whether operated by a church or any other 
non-government individual or group. But, 
the New Jersey legislature has decided that 
& public purpose will be served by using tax- 
raised funds to pay the bus fares of all school 
children, including those who attend paro- 
chial schools. The New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals has reached the same con- 
clusion. The fact that a state law, passed to 
satisfy a public need, coincides with the per- 
sonal desires of the individuals most di- 
rectly affected is certainly an inadequate 
reason for us to say that a legislature has 
erroneously appraised the public need. 

Tt is true that this Court has, in rare in- 
stances, struck down state statutes on the 
ground that the purpose for which tax-raised 
funds were to be expended was not a public 
one. Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 Wall. 655; 
Parkersburg v. Brown, 106 U. S. 487; Thomp- 
son v. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 300 
U. S. 55. But the Court has also pointed out 
that this far-reaching authority must be ex- 
ercised with the most extreme caution. Green 
v. Frazier, 253 U. S. 233, 240. Otherwise, & 
state’s power to legislate for the public wel- 
fare might be seriously curtailed, a power 
which is a primary reason for the existence of 
states. Changing local conditions create new 
local problems which may lead a state’s peo- 
ple and its local authorities to believe that 
laws authorizing new types of public services 
are necessary to promote the general well- 
being of the people. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment did not strip the states of their power 
to meet problems previously left for individ- 
ual solution. Davidson v. New Orleans, 96 U. 8. 
97, 103-104; Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U. S. 27, 
31-32; Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Brad- 
ley, 164 U. S. 112, 157-158. 

It is much too late to argue that legisla- 
tion intended to facilitate the opportunity of 
children to get a secular education serves no 
public purpose. Cochran v. Louisiana State 
Board of Education, 281 U. S. 370; Holmes, 
J., in Interstate Ry. v. Massachusetts, 207 
U. S. 79, 87. See opinion of Cooley, J. in Stuart 
v. School District No. 1 of Kalamazoo, 30 
Mich. 69 (1874). The same thing is no less 
true of legislation to relmburse needy par- 
ents, or all parents, for payment of the fares 
of their children so that they can ride in pub- 
lic busses to and from schools rather than 
run the risk of traffic and other hazards in- 
cident to walking or “hitchhiking.” See Bar- 
bier v. Connolly, supra, at 31. See also cases 
collected 63 A.L.R. 413; 118 AL.R. 806. Nor 
does it follow that a law has a private rather 
than a public purpose because it provides 
that taxraised funds will be paid to reimburse 
individuals on account of money spent by 
them in a way which furthers a public pro- 
gram. See Carmichael v. Southern Coal & 
Coke Co., 301 U. S. 495, 518. Subsidies and 
loans to individuals such as farmers and 
home-owners, and to privately owned trans- 
portation systems, as well as many other 
kinds of businesses, have been commonplace 
practices in our state and national history. 

Insofar as the second phase of the due 
process argument may differ from the first, it 
is by suggesting that taxation for transporta- 
tion of children to church schools constitutes 
support of a religion by the State. But if 

the law is invalid for this reason, it is because 
it violates the First Amendment’s prohibi- 
tion against the establishment of religion 
by law. This is the exact question raised by 
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appellant’s second contention, to considera- 
tion of which we now turn. 

Second. The New Jersey statute is chal- 
lenged as a “law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” The First Amendment, as made 
applicable to the states by the Fourteenth, 
Murdock v Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105, com- 
mands that a state “shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof .. .” 
These words of the First Amendment reflected 
in the minds of early Americans a vivid 
mental picture of conditions and practices 
which they fervently wished to stamp out in 
order to preserve liberty for themselves and 
for their posterity. Doubtless their goal has 
not been entirely reached; but so far has 
the Nation moved toward it that the expres- 
sion “law respecting an establishment of 
religion,” probably does not so vividly re- 
mind present-day Americans of the evils, 
fears, and political problems that caused 
that expression to be written into our Bill 
of Rights. Whether this New Jersey law is 
one respecting an “establishment of religion” 
requires an understanding of the mean- 
ing of that language, particularly with re- 
spect to the imposition of taxes. Once again, 
therefore, it is not inappropriate briefly to re- 
view the background and environment of 
the period in which that constitutional lan- 
guage was fashioned and adopted. 

A large proportion of the early settlers of 
this country came here from Europe to es- 
cape the bondage of laws which compelled 
them to support and attend government- 
favored churches. The centuries immediately 
before and contemporaneous with the colo- 
nization of America had been filled with tur- 
moil, civil strife, and persecutions, generated 
in large part by established sects determined 
to maintain their absolute political and re- 
ligious supremacy. With the power of gov- 
ernment supporting them, at various times 
and places, Catholics had persecuted Protes- 
tants, Protestants had persecuted Catholics, 
Protestant sects had persecuted other Protes- 
tant sects, Catholics of one shade of belief 
had persecuted Catholics of another shade 
of belief, and all of these had from time to 
time persecuted Jews. In efforts to force loy- 
alty to whatever religious group happened 
to be on top and in league with the govern- 
ment of a particular time and place, men and 
women had been fined, cast in jail, cruelly 
tortured, and killed. Among the offenses for 
which these punishments had been inflicted 
were such things as speaking disrespectfully 
of the views of ministers of government-es- 
tablished churches, non-attendance at those 
churches, expressions of non-belief in their 
doctrines, and failure to pay taxes and tithes 
to support them. 

These practices of the old world were trans- 
planted to and began to thrive in the soil 
of the new America. The very charters grant- 
ed by the English Crown to the individuals 
and companies designated to make the laws 
which would control the destinies of the 
colonials authorized these individuals and 
companies to erect religious establishments 
which all, whether believers or non-believers, 
would be required to support and attend. An 
exercise of this authority was accompanied 
by a repetition of many of the old-world 
practices and persecutions. Catholics found 
themselves hounded and proscribed because 
of their faith; Quakers who followed their 
conscience went to jail; Baptists were pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to certain dominant 
Protestant sects; men and women of varied 
faiths who happened to be in a minority in 
a.particular locality were persecuted because 
they steadfastly persisted in worshipping 
God only as their own consciences dictated. 
And all of these dissenters were compelled to 
pay tithes and taxes to support government- 
sponsored churches whose ministers preached 
inflammatory sermons designed to strengthen 
and consolidate the established faith by gen- 
erating a burning hatred against dissenters. 

These practices became so commonplace as 
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to shock the freedom-loving colonials into a 
feeling of abhorrence. The imposition of taxes 
to pay ministers’ salaries and to build and 
maintain churches and church property 
aroused their indignation. It was these feel- 
ings which found expression in the First 
Amendment. No one locality and no one 
group throughout the Colonies can rightly be 
given entire credit for having aroused the 
sentiment that culminated in adoption of 
the Bill of Rights’ provisions embracing reli- 
gious liberty. But Virginia, where the estab- 
lished church had achieved a dominant in- 
fluence in political affairs and where many 
excesses attracted wide public attention, 
provided a great stimulus and able leader- 
ship for the movement. The people there, as 
elsewhere, reached the conviction that indi- 
vidual religious liberty could be achieved best 
under a government which was stripped of 
all power to tax, to support, or otherwise to 
assist any or all religions, or to interfere with 
the beliefs of any religious individual or 
group. 

The movement toward this end reached its 
dramatic climax in Virginia in 1785-86 when 
the Virginia legislative body was about to 
renew Virginia's tax levy for the support of 
the established church. Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison led the fight against this 
tax. Madison wrote his great Memorial and 
Remonstrance against the law. In it, he elo- 
quently argued that a true religion did not 
need the support of law; that no person, 
either believer or non-believer, should be 
taxed to support a religious institution of 
any kind; that the best interest of a society 
required that the minds of men always be 
wholly free; and that cruel persecutions were 
the inevitable result of government-estab- 
lished religions. Madison’s Remonstrance re- 
ceived strong support throughout Virginia, 
and the Assembly postponed consideration of 
the proposed tax measure until its next ses- 
sion. When the proposal came up for consid- 
eration at that session, it not only died in 
committee, but the Assembly enacted the 
famous “Virginia Bill for Religious Liberty” 
originally written by Thomas Jefferson. The 
preamble to that Bill stated among other 
things that— 

“Almighty God hath created the mind free; 
that all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments of burthens, or by civil inca- 
pacitations, tend only to beget habits of 
hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure 
from the plan of the Holy author of our 
religion, who being Lord both of body and 
mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coer- 
cions on either .. .; that to compel a man 
to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, 
is sinful and tyrannical; that even the forc- 
ing him to support this or that teacher of 
his own religious persuasion, is depriving 
him of the comfortable liberty of giving his 
contributions to the particular pastor, whose 
morals he would make his pattern... .” 

And the statute itself enacted: 

“That no man shall be compelled to fre- 
quent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened 
in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief. . . .” 

This Court has previously recognized that 
the provisions of the First Amendment, in 
the drafting and adoption of which Madison 
and Jefferson played such leading roles, had 
the same objective and were intended to pro- 
vide the same protection against govern- 
mental intrusion on religious liberty as the 
Virginia statute. Reynolds v. United States, 
supra at 164; Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 679; 
Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333, 342. Prior to the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
First Amendment did not apply as a restraint 
against the states. Most of them did soon 
provide similar constitutional protections for 
religious liberty. But some states persisted 
for about half a century in imposing re- 
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straints upon the free exercise of religion 
and in discriminating against particular re- 
ligious groups. In recent years, so far as the 
provision against the establishment of a re- 
ligion is concerned, the question has most 
frequently arisen in connection with pro- 
posed state aid to church schools and ef- 
forts to carry on religious teachings in the 
public schools in accordance with the tenets 
of a particular sect. Some churches have 
either sought or accepted state financial sup- 
port for their schools. Here again the efforts 
to obtain state aid or acceptance of it have 
not been limited to any one particular faith. 
The state courts, in the main, have re- 
mained faithful to the language of their own 
constitutional provisions designed to pro- 
tect religious freedom and to separate re- 
ligions and governments. 


Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size the portion of Justice Black’s opinion 
which I have just read that these State 
constitutional provisions similar to the 
first amendment are designed to protect 
religious freedom and to separate religion 
from government, which this bill under- 
takes to wed in some respects. 

I resume the reading: 

Their decisions, however, show the diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between tax legis- 
lation which provides funds for the welfare 
of the general public and that which is de- 
signed to support institutions which teach 
religion. 

The meaning and scope of the First Amend- 
ment, preventing establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, in 
the light of its history and the evils it was 
designed forever to suppress, have been sev- 
eral times elaborated by the decisions of 
this Court prior to the application of the 
First Amendment to the states by the Four- 
teenth. The broad meaning given the Amend- 
ment by these earlier cases has been ac- 
cepted by this Court in its decisions con- 
cerning an individual’s religious freedom 
rendered since the Fourteenth Amendment 
was interpreted to make the prohibitions of 
the First applicable to state action abridg- 
ing religious freedom. There is every reason 
to give the same application and broad in- 
terpretation to the “establishment of re- 
ligion” clause. The interrelation of these 
complementary clauses was well summar- 
ized in a statement of the Court of Appeals 
of South Carolina, quoted with approval by 
this Court in Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 679, 
730: “The structure of our government has, 
for the preservation of civil liberty, rescued 
the temporal institutions from religious in- 
terference, On the other hand, it has 
secured religious liberty from the invasion of 
the civil authority.” 


I disgress from reading the opinion to 
emphasize that statement, that the gist 
and effect of the first amendment and 
similar constitutional provisions in the 
constitutions of the States is to secure 
religious liberty from the invasion of the 
civil authorities. I respectfully submit 
that we are not securing religious liberty 
from the invasion of the civil authorities 
when we give the civil authorities power 
to regulate whom religious institutions, 
such as religious corporations, religious 
educational institutions, and religious 
societies, can employ, whom they must 
promote, whom they must retain in em- 
ployment, and whom they may fire. 

I resume the reading of the decision: 

The “establishment of religion” clause of 
the First Amendment means at least this: 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. Neither can 
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force nor influence a person to go to or to 
remain away from church against his will or 
force him to profess a belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No person can be punished for 
entertaining or professing religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non- 
attendance. No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a state 
nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any reli- 
gious organizations or groups and vice versa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was in- 
tended to erect “a wall of separation between 
church and State.” Reynolds v. United States, 
supra at 164. 


Mr. President, I should like to empha- 
size that statement, that, in the words of 
Jefferson, the clause against the estab- 
lishment of religion by law was intended 
to erect a wall of separation between 
church and state. I respectfully submit 
that we do not erect a wall of separation 
between church and state when we per- 
mit the agents of the state to tell a 
religious corporation, a religious associa- 
tion, a religious educational institution, 
or a religious society, whom it is to em- 
ploy for any purpose, whom it is to 
promote for any purpose, or whom it may 
discharge for any reason. 

So this bill is an assault on the wall of 
separation which the first amendment 
was intended to build between civil gov- 
ernment and religion. 

I resume the reading of the opinion: 

We must consider the New Jersey statute 
in accordance with the foregoing limitations 
imposed by the First Amendment. But we 
must not strike that state statute down if it 
is within the State’s constitutional power 
even though it approaches the verge of that 
power. See Interstate Ry. v. Massachusetts, 
Holmes, J., supra at 85, 88. New Jersey can- 
not consistently with the “establishment 
of religion” clause of the First Amend- 
ment contribute tax-raised funds to the sup- 
port of an institution which teaches the 
tenets and faith of any church. On the other 
hand, other language of the amendment com- 
mands that New Jersey cannot hamper its 
citizens in the free exercise of their own reli- 
gion. Consequently, it cannot exclude in- 
dividual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohammed- 
ans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-be- 
lievers, Presbyterians, or the members of any 
other faith, because of their faith, or lack 
of it, from receiving the benetfis of public 
welfare legislation. 


Under the provisions of this bill, the 
EEOC, which is given jurisdiction over 
certain aspects of the employment prac- 
tices of religious organizations, can deny 
to members of those organizations em- 
ployment by those religious organizations 
for purposes not connected with the 
actual dissemination of religious doc- 
trines. 

I resume the reading of the opinion: 

While we do not mean to intimate that 
a state could not provide transportation only 
to children attending public schools, we must 
be careful, in protecting the citizens of New 
Jersey against state-established churches, to 
be sure that we do not inadvertently pro- 
hibit New Jersey from extending its general 
state law benefits to all its citizens without 
regard to their religious belief. 

Measured by these standards, we cannot 
say that the First Amendment prohibits New 
Jersey from spending tax-raised funds to pay 
the bus fares of parochial school pupils as a 
part of a general program under which it 
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pays the fares of pupils attending public 
and other schools. It is undoubtedly true 
that children are helped to get to church 
schools. There is even a possibility that some 
of the children might not be sent to the 
church schools if the parents were com- 
pelled to pay their children’s bus fares out of 
their own pockets when transportation to a 
public school would have been paid for by the 
State. The same possibility exists where the 
state requires a local transit company to pro- 
vide reduced fares to school children includ- 
ing those attending parochial schools, or 
where a municipally owned transportation 
system undertakes to carry all school chil- 
dren free of charge. Moreover, state-paid 
policemen, detailed to protect children going 
to and from church schools from the very 
real hazards of traffic, would serve much the 
same purpose and accomplish much the same 
result as state provisions intended to guaran- 
tee free transportation of a kind which the 
state deems to be best for the school chil- 
dren’s welfare. And parents might refuse to 
risk their children to the serious danger of 
traffic accidents going to and from parochial 
schools, the approaches to which were not 
protected by policemen. Similarly, parents 
might be reluctant to permit their children 
to attend schools which the state had cut off 
from such general government services as 
ordinary police and fire protection, connec- 
tions for sewage disposal, public highways 
and sidewalks. Of course, cutting off church 
schools from these services, so separate and 
so indisputably marked off from the religious 
function, would make it far more difficult for 
the schools to operate. But such is obviously 
not the purpose of the First Amendment. 
That Amendment requires the state to be a 
neutral in its relations with groups of reli- 
gious believers and non-believers; it does not 
require the state to be their adversary. State 
power is no more to be used so as to handicap 
religions than it is to favor them. 

This Court has said that parents may, in 
the discharge of their duty under state com- 
pulsory education laws, send their children 
to a religious rather than a public school 
if the school meets the secular educational 
requirements which the state has power to 
impose. See Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 
U.S. 510. It appears that these parochial 
schools meet New Jersey’s requirements, The 
State contributes no money to the schools. 
It does not support them. Its legislation, as 
applied, does no more than provide a general 
program to help parents get their children, 
regardless of their religion, safely and expedi- 
tiously to and from accredited schools. 

The First Amendment has erected a wall 
between church and state. That wall must 
be kept high and impregnable. We could not 
approve the slightest breach. New Jersey has 
not breached it here. 

Affirmed. 


I digress from reading further opinions 
in this case to emphasize these words: 

The first amendment has erected a wall 
between church and state. That wall must be 
kept high and impregnable. 


I respectfully submit that this bill 
would destroy in part the wall between 
church and state. I submit that it would 
not keep that wall high and impreg- 
nable. : 

I cannot understand why the EEOC or 
those who support it are so anxious to 
extend its powers so that it will have 
jurisdiction over who is employed by & 
church to be a janitor, or who is em- 
ployed to be a secretary for a church, or 
who is employed—as is done in many in- 
stances where religious organizations 
have fundraising drives—to raise money 
for them. Yet, this bill would extend the 
power of the EEOC over these employees 
of churches; and, as I have said, it would 
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lay the political hands of Caesar upon 
the things of God. 

Other opinions in this case illustrate 
the truth that the first amendment was 
a design to raise a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state and was designed 
to keep the state’s hands off the church 
and the church’s hands off the state. 
Certainly, a bill which is designed to lay 
the hands of the state on the employ- 
ment practices of religious denomina- 
tions is not keeping the hands of the 
state off the church. 

Mr. Justice Jackson wrote a dissenting 
opinion in the Everson case which has 
some very strong statements on the 
aspect of the first amendment. I read 
from the dissenting opinion: 


I find myself, contrary to first impressions, 
unable to join in this decision. I have a 
sympathy, though it is not ideological, with 
Catholic citizens who are compelled by law 
to pay taxes for public schools, and also feel 
constrained by conscience and discipline to 
support other schools for their own children. 
Such relief to them as this case involves is 
not in itself a serious burden to taxpayers 
and I had assumed it to be as little serious in 
principle. Study of this case convinces me 
otherwise. The Court’s opinion marshals 
every argument in favor of state aid and puts 
the case in its most favorable light, but much 
of its reasoning confirms my conclusions that 
there are no good grounds upon which to 
support the present legislation. In fact, the 
undertones of the opinion, advocating com- 
plete and uncompromising separation of 
Church from State, seem utterly discordant 
with its conclusion yielding support to their 
commingling in educational matters. The 
case which irresistibly comes to mind as the 
most fitting precedent is that of Julia who, 


according to Byron’s reports, “whispering ‘I 
will ne’er consent.’—consented.” 
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The Court sustains this legislation by as- 
suming two deviations from the facts of this 
particular case; first, it assumes a state of 
facts the record does not support, and sec- 
ondly, it refuses to consider facts which are 
inescapable on the record. 

The Court concludes that this “legislation, 
as applied, does no more than provide a gen- 
eral program to help parents get their chil- 
dren, regardless of their religion, safely and 
expeditiously to and from accredited 
schools,” and it draws a comparison between 
“state provisions intended to guarantee free 
transportation” for school children with 
services such as police and fire protection, 
and implies that we are here dealing with 
“laws authorizing new types of public serv- 
ices ....” This hypothesis permeates the 
opinion. The facts will not bear that 
construction. 

The Township of Ewing is not furnishing 
transportation to the children in any form; 
it is not operating school busses itself or 
contracting for their cperation; and it is not 
performing any public service of any kind 
with this taxpayer’s money. All school chil- 
dren are left to ride as ordinary paying 
passengers on the regular busses operated 
by the public transportation system. What 
the Township does, and what the taxpayer 
complains of, is at stated intervals to relm- 
burse parents for the fares paid, provided 
the children attend either public schools or 
Catholic Church schools. This expenditure 
of tax funds has no possible effect on the 
child’s safety or expedition in transit. As 
passengers on the public busses they travel 
as fast and no faster, and are as safe and 
no safer, since their parents are reimbursed 
as before. 

In addition to thus assuming a type of 
service that does not exist, the Court also 
insists that we must close our eyes to a dis- 
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crimination which does exist. The resolution 
which authorizes disbursement of this tax- 
Payer’s money limits reimbursement to those 
who attend public schools and Catholic 
schools. That is the way the Act is applied 
to this taxpayer. 

The New Jersey Act in question makes the 
character of the school, not the needs of the 
children, determine the eligibility of parents 
to relmbursement. The Act permits payment 
for transportation to parochial schools or 
public schools but prohibits it to private 
schools operated in whole or in part for 
profit. Children often are sent to private 
schools because their parents feel that they 
require more individual instruction than 
public schools can provide, or because they 
are backward or defective and need special 
attention. If all children of the state were 
objects of impartial solicitude, no reason is 
obvious for denying transportation reim- 
bursement to students of this class, for these 
often are as needy and as worthy as those who 
go to public or parochial schools. Refusal to 
reimburse those who attend such schools is 
understandable only in the light of a purpose 
to aid the schools, because the state might 
well abstain from aiding a profit-making 
private enterprise. Thus, under the Act and 
resolution brought to us by this case, chil- 
dren are classified according to the schools 
they attend and are to be aided if they 
attend the public schools or private Catholic 
schools, and they are not allowed to be aided 
if they attend private secular schools or pri- 
vate religious schools of other faiths. 

Of course, this case is not one of a Baptist 
or a Jew or an Episcopalian or a pupil of a 
private school complaining of discrimination. 
It is one of a taxpayer urging that he is 
being taxed for an unconstitutional purpose. 
I think he is entitled to have us consider 
the Act just as it is written. The statement 
by the New Jersey court that it holds the 
Legislature may authorize use of local funds 
“for the transportation of pupils to any 
school,” 133 N. J. L. 350, 354, 44 A. 2d 333, 
337, in view of the other constitutional views 
expressed, is not a holding that this Act au- 
thorizes transportation of all pupils to all 
schools. As applied to this taxpayer by the 
action he complains of, certainly the Act 
does not authorize reimbursement to those 
who choose any alternative to the public 
school except Catholic Church schools. 

If we are to decide this case on the facts 
before us, our question is simply this: Is it 
constitutional to tax this complainant to 
pay the cost of carrying pupils to Church 
schools of one specified denomination? 
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Whether the taxpayer constitutionally can 
be made to contribute aid to parents of stu- 
dents because of their attendance at paro- 
chial schools depends upon the nature of 
those schools and their relation to the 
Church. The Constitution says nothing of 
education. It lays no obligation on the states 
to provide schools and does not undertake 
to regulate state systems of education if they 
see fit to maintain them. 

I digress here, Mr. President, to say 
that that statement seems to have been 
drawn out of the Constitution and lost 
in a legal garbage can somewhere. 

But they cannot, through school policy 
any more than through other means, invade 
rights secured to citizens by the Constitution 
of the United States. West Virginia State 
Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624. 
One of our basic rights is to be free of taxa- 
tion to support a transgression of the con- 
stitutional command that the authorities 
“shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof . . .” U.S. Const., Amend. I; 
Cantwell v. Connecticut, 319 US 296. 

The function of the Church school is a 
subject on which this record is meager. It 
shows only that the schools are under super- 
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intendence of a priest and that “religion is 
taught as part of the curriculum.” But we 
know that such schools are parochial only in 
name—they, in fact, represent a world-wide 
and age-old policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Under the rubric “Catholic Schools,” 
the Canon Law of the Church, by which all 
Catholics are bound, provides: 

“1215. Catholic children are to be educated 
in schools where not only nothing contrary 
to Catholic faith and morals is taught, but 
rather in schools where religious and moral 
training occupy the first place. ... (Canon 
1372.)” 

“1216. In every elementary school the chil- 
dren must, according to their age, be in- 
structed in Christian doctrine. 

“The young people who attend the higher 
schools are to receive a deeper religious 
knowledge, and the bishops shall appoint 
priests qualified for such work by their learn- 
ing and plety. (Canon 1373.)" 

“1217. Catholic children shall not attend 
non-Catholic, indifferent, schools that are 
mixed, that is to say, schools open to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike. The bishop of 
the diocese only has the right, in harmony 
with the instructions of the Holy See, to 
decide under what circumstances, and with 
what safeguards to prevent loss of faith, it 
may be tolerated that Catholic children go 
to such schools. (Canon 1374.)" 

“1224. The religious teaching of youth in 
any schools is subject to the authority and 
inspection of the Church. 

“The local Ordinaries have the right and 
duty to watch that nothing is taught con- 
trary to faith or good morals, in any of the 
schools of their territory. 

“They, moreover, have the right to approve 
the books of Christian doctrine and the 
teachers of religion, and to demand, for the 
sake of safeguarding religion and morals, the 
removal of teachers and books. (Canon 1381.) 
(Woywod, Rev. Stanislaus, The New Canon 
Law, under imprimatur of Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York and 
others, 1940.) 

It is no exaggeration to say that the whole 
historic conflict in temporal policy between 
the Catholic Church and non-Catholic 
comes to a focus in their respective school 
policies. The Roman Catholic Church, coun- 
seled by experience in many ages and many 
lands and with all sorts and conditions of 
men, takes what, from the viewpoint of its 
own progress and the success of its mission, 
is a wise estimate of the importance of edu- 
cation to religion. It does not leave the in- 
dividual to pick up religion by chance. It 
relies on early and indelible indoctrination 
in the faith and order of the Church by the 
word and example of persons consecrated to 
the task. 

Our public school, if not a product of 
Protestantism, at least is more consistent 
with it than with the Catholic culture and 
scheme of values. It is a@ relatively recent 
development dating from about 1840. It is 
organized on the premise that secular edu- 
cation can be isolated from all religious 
teaching so that the school can inculcate all 
needed temporal knowledge and also main- 
tain a strict and lofty neutrality as to re- 
ligion. The assumption is that after the 
individual has been instructed in worldly 
wisdom he will be better fitted to choose his 
religion. Whether such a disjunction is pos- 
sible, and if possible whether it is wise, are 
questions I need not try to answer. 

I should be surprised if any Catholic would 
deny that the parochial school is a vital, if 
not the most vital, part of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. If put to the choice, that ven- 
erable institution, I should expect, would 
forego its whole service for mature persons 
before it would give up education of the 
young, and it would be a wise choice. Its 
growth and cohesion, discipline and loyalty, 
spring from its schools, Catholic education 
is the rock on which the whole structure 
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rests, and to render tax aid to its Church 
school is indistinguishable to me from ren- 
dering the same aid to the Church itself. 
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It is of no importance in this situation 
whether the beneficiary of this expenditure 
of tax-raised funds is primarily the parochial 
school and incidentally the pupil, or whether 
the aid is directly bestowed on the pupil with 
indirect benefits to the school. The state 
cannot maintain a Church and it can no 
more tax its citizens to furnish free carriage 
to those who attend a Church. The prohibi- 
tion against establishment of religion cannot 
be circumvented by a subsidy, bonus or re- 
imbursement of expense to individuals for 
receiving religious instruction and indoctri- 
nation. 

The Court, however, compares this to other 
subsidies and loans to individuals and says, 
“Nor does it follow that a law has a private 
rather than a public purpose because it pro- 
vides that tax-raised funds will be paid to 
reimburse individuals on account of money 
spent by them in a way which furthers 4a 
public program. See Carmichael v. Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., 301 U.S, 495, 518.” Of course, 
the state may pay out tax-raised funds to 
relieve pauperism, but it may not under our 
Constitution do so to induce or reward piety. 
It may spend funds to secure old age against 
want, but it may not spend funds to secure 
religion against skepticism. It may compen- 
sate individuals for loss of employment, but 
it cannot compensate them for adherence to 
a creed. 

It seems to me that the basic fallacy in 
the Court's reasoning, which accounts for its 
failure to apply the principles it avows, is 
in ignoring the essentially religious test by 
which beneficiaries of this expenditure are 
selected. A policeman protects a Catholic, of 
course—but not because he is a Catholic; it 
is because he is a man and a member of our 
society. The fireman protects the Church 
school—but not because it is a Church 
school; it is because it is property, part of 
the assets of our soclety. Neither the fireman 
nor the policeman has to ask before he ren- 
ders aid “Is this man or building identified 
with the Catholic Church?” But before these 
school authorities draw a check to reimburse 
for a student’s fare they must ask just that 
question, and if the school is a Catholic one 
they may render aid because it is such, while 
if it is of any other faith or is run for profit, 
the help must be withheld. To consider the 
converse of the Court's reasoning will best 
disclose its fallacy. That there is no parallel 
between police and fire protection and this 
plan of reimbursement is apparent from the 
incongruity of the limitation of this Act if 
applied to police and fire service. Could we 
sustain an Act that said the police shall pro- 
tect pupils on the way to or from public 
schools and Catholic schools but not while 
going to and coming from other schools, and 
firemen shall extinguish a blaze in public or 
Catholic school buildings but shall not put 
out a blaze in Protestant Church schools or 
private schools operated for profit? That is 
the true analogy to the case we have before 
us and I should think it pretty plain that 
such a scheme would not be valid. 

The Court’s holding is that this taxpayer 
has no grievance because the state has de- 
cided to make the reimbursement a public 
purpose and therefore we are bound to re- 
gard it as such. I agree that this Court has 
left, and always should leave to each state, 
great latitude in deciding for itself, in the 
light of its own conditions, what shall be 
public purposes in its scheme of things. It 
may socialize utilities and economic enter- 
prises and make taxpayers’ business out of 
what conventionally had been private busi- 
ness. It may make public business of in- 
dividual welfare, health, education, enter- 
tainment or security. But it cannot make 
public business of religious worship or in- 
struction, or of attendance at religious in- 
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stitutions of any character. There is no 
answer to the proposition, more fully ex- 
pounded by Mr. JUSTICE RUTLEDGE, that the 
effect of the religious freedom. Amendment 
to our Constitution was to take every form 
of propagation of religion out of the realm 
of things which could directly or indirectly 
be made public business and thereby be sup- 
ported in whole or in part at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. That is a difference which the Con- 
stitution sets up between religion and almost 
every other subject matter of legislation, a 
difference which goes to the very root of 
religious freedom and which the Court is 
overlooking today. This freedom was first in 
the Bill of Rights because it was first in the 
forefathers’ minds; it was set forth in ab- 
solute terms, and its strength is its rigidity. 
It was intended not only to keep the states’ 
hands out of religion, but to keep religion's 
hands off the state, and, above all, to keep 
bitter religious controversy out of public life 
by denying to every denomination any ad- 
vantage from getting control of public policy 
or the public purse. Those great ends I can- 
not but think are immeasurably compromised 
by today’s decision. 

This policy of our Federal Constitution has 
never been wholly pleasing to most religious 
groups. They all are quick to invoke its pro- 
tections; they all are irked when they feel its 
restraints. This Court has gone a long way, if 
not an unreasonable way, to hold that public 
business of such paramount importance as 
maintenance of public order, protection of 
the privacy of the home, and taxation may 
not be pursued by a state in a way that even 
indirectly will interfere with religious pros- 
elyting. See dissent in Douglas v. Jeannette, 
319 U.S. 157, 166; Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 
319 U.S. 105; Martin v. Struthers, 319 US. 
141; Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 584, reversed 
on rehearing, 319 U.S. 103. 

But we cannot have it both ways. Religious 
teaching cannot be a private affair when the 
state seeks to impose regulations which in- 
fringe on it indirectly, and a public affair 
when it comes to taxing citizens of one faith 
to aid another, or those of no faith to aid all. 
If these principles seem harsh in prohibiting 
aid to Catholic education, it must not be 
forgotten that it is the Same Constitution 
that alone assures Catholics the right to 
maintain these schools at all when predomi- 
nant local sentiment would forbid them. 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. Nor 
should I think that those who have done so 
well without this ald would want to see this 
separation between Church and State broken 
down. If the state may aid these religious 
schools, it may therefore regulate them. Many 
groups have sought aid from tax funds only 
to find that it carried political controls with 
it. Indeed this Court has declared that “It’s 
hardly lack of due process for the Govern- 
ment to regulate that which it subsidizes.” 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 131. 

But in any event, the great purposes of the 
Constitution do not depend on the approval 
or convenience of those they restrain. I can- 
not read the history of the struggle to sep- 
arate political from ecclesiastical affairs, well 
summarized in the opinion of Mr. JUSTICE 
RUTLEDGE in which I generally concur, with- 
out a conviction that the Court today is un- 
consciously giving the clock’s hands a back- 
ward turn. 

Mr. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER joins in this 
opinion. 


Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size what Justice Jackson said in his 
opinion in these words, speaking of the 
first amendment: 

It was intended not only to keep the states’ 
hands out of religion, but to keep religion’s 
hands off the state. 


Congress does not keep the state’s— 
that is, the Government’s—hands out of 
religion by enacting a bill which says 
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that the Government can regulate and 
control the employment practices of all 
of the religious groups in this country 
and all of the religious schools in this 
country; that is, all of the religious insti- 
tutions in this country, in respect to all 
of their employees who are not strictly 
engaged in carrying out the religious af- 
fairs of those institutions. 

I submit, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that if Congress were to 
enact the bill and thereby say that the 
Commission can control the employment 
practices of all religious groups in the 
United States in respect to what persons 
may be employed by them, other than 
those who are engaged strictly in preach- 
ing and activities of that kind, that is not 
keeping the hands of the state off reli- 
gion. For the life of me, I cannot compre- 
hend why the EEOC and why those who 
are championing this cause are so greedy 
for power that they want to lay the po- 
litical hands of Caesar on the employ- 
ment practices of churches of God. 

At the risk of rereading this case, I 
want to point out exactly what the 
amendment does. The amendment would 
change the wording of section 702, as set 
forth in lines 8 to 24, both inclusive, at 
the bottom of page 33, so that it would 
read as follows: 

Sec. 702. This title shall not apply to an 
employer with respect to the employment of 
agents outside any State or for the employ- 
ment of any individuals by any educational 
institution or by any religious corporation, 
association, or society. 


The amendment, if adopted, would take 
away the jurisdiction of this Commission 
over the employment practices of all re- 
ligious corporations, of religious associa- 
tions, of religious educational institu- 
tions, and of religious societies. In addi- 
tion, it would take away the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over educational in- 
stitutions in general, both state and 
private. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator should 
yield the floor at this point or soon, rep- 
resentatives of the National Council of 
Churches and other organizations are in 
the reception room and would be glad to 
see the Senator and express their reasons 
for being opposed to his amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I happen to be familiar 
with some of the activities of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The National 
Council of Churches represents certain 
Protestant religious organizations, in- 
cluding my own, which happens to be the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

If the National Council of Churches 
were to speak to me on a religious sub- 
ject, I would probably listen to them. But 
when the National Council of Churches 
starts talking, as it so often does, about 
the affairs of Caesar, I do not give very 
much mind to what it has to say on that 
subject. 

I remember that on one occasion a 
man who wore the cloth came before a 
committee and stated that he represented 
the National Council of Churches, and 
that the National Council of Churches 
represented 40 million Protestants; 
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hence, he said he spoke for 40 million 
Protestants. 

I said to him, “You may say that you 
represent 40 million Protestants, but you 
do not speak for hundreds of thousands 
of them; you do not speak for me.” 

So he said, “Maybe I have taken in a 
little too much territory.” 

That was the only time I ever heard a 
representative of the National Council of 
Churches concede that they took in too 
much territory. 

But I have followed their work. Years 
ago, the predecessor organization, the 
Federal Council of Churches, changed its 
name to the National Council of 
Churches, and I expressed the opinion 
that the National Council of Churches 
was a political organization with very 
slight religious leanings. 

My minister, who was a great advocate 
of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
predecessor of the National Council of 
Churches, suggested to me that I get 
their publications and read their com- 
mittee reports, and that that might 
change my mind and cause me to be a 
strong advocate of the National Council 
of Churches. 

I did so, and I found, in committee re- 
port after committee report, that, in sub- 
stance, there was no evidence that the 
free enterprise system of America was 
better than the collective systems of 
Communist Russia. 

I also found among the reports state- 
ments that committees had passed reso- 
lutions telling the Governor of Tennessee 
and the courts of Tennessee exactly how 
they ought to deal with a certain riot 
that had taken place in Columbia, Tenn., 
before the trial was begun and before 
the evidence was disclosed. 

The National Council of Churches, 
time after time, undertook to speak for 
Protestants whom they did not represent, 
so far as political beliefs were concerned, 
on political questions. 

So I am not interested in the slight- 
est degree to hear what the National 
Council of Churches has to say on this 
subject, because I would say that I am 
more interested in what Justice Jackson 
said: That the first amendment was 
designed to keep the hands of the state 
out of religion. I have enough under- 
standing of the English language and 
the terms of the bill to know that when 
the Federal Government, acting through 
the EEOC, undertakes to prescribe or 
control the employment practices, in 
general, of religious organizations, the 
Federal Government is not keeping the 
state’s hands out of religion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more observation? 

Mr. ERVIN, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is clearly in the law 
that, where the question is religion, this 
legislation does not apply. I would make 
one further observation before we deal 
with that: That the representatives of 
the National Council of Churches would 
be happy to greet the Senator from North 
Carolina in the reception room, Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Catholic Council 
and also, I understand, representatives 
of the Jewish faith are in the reception 
in and they also oppose the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I will restrict my remarks 
to the political activities of the National 
Council of Churches. I do not condemn 
such religious actions as they practice; 
but I believe in the separation of church 
and state. I do not believe that the 
church ought to dictate to Caesar or 
that Caesar ought to control the church. 

Will the Senator from New Jersey tell 
the Senator from North Carolina what 
this language means: 

This title shall not apply to... a religious 
corporation, association, educational institu- 
tion, or society with respect to the employ- 
ment of individuals of a particular religion 
to perform work connected with the carrying 
on by such corporation, association, educa- 
tional institution, or society of its religious 
activities. 


Why is the language restricted to reli- 
gious activities? Churches print bulle- 
tins. They employ people to print bulle- 
tins. They employ secretaries. They 
sometimes employ professional fundrais- 
ing groups. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I must say that it 
seems to me that, for good reason, we 
are perhaps building on the spirit of the 
first amendment, that the Government 
should not be involved in religious activ- 
ities. 

Therefore, where we are saying that 
nobody should be discriminated against 
in employment, we will not carry that 
into an area where we have a first 
amendment situation, where we have re- 
ligious activities. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under this very provision, 
if the clause I have just read becomes 
law, it would provide that the EEOC 
could compel a Christian denomination 
to employ a Mohammedan secretary or to 
employ an atheist as a secretary or to 
employ an agnostic as a secretary. If the 
Senator from New Jersey interprets that 
to the contrary, all Iam asking him to do 
is to accept an amendment that says the 
EEOC shall have no jurisdiction at all 
over religious institutions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator inquir- 
ing of the situation in an educational in- 
stitution that is operated by a religious 
organization? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am inquiring about re- 
ligious corporations. I take the word 
“religious” in line 20. It says religious 
corporation, association, education, or 
society. I think the word “religious” ap- 
plies to corporation. It applies to associ- 
ation. It applies to educational institu- 
tions. It applies to society. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. First of all, let us 
deal with the situation where we have 
an educational institution which is 
owned, operated, and sponsored by a re- 
ligious order, faith, or whatever the 
proper word would be. Let us take Cath- 
olic University, where the name tells us 
the sponsor of that great university. The 
law is crystal clear, and we do not dis- 
turb that law in any way. If the presi- 
dent, or the governing body, at Catholic 
University desired to hire only people of 
the Catholic faith, that they can do. 
That they will be able to do if the bill 
passes and becomes law. 

Mr. ERVIN. The section to which my 
good friend from New Jersey alludes ap- 
plies only to educational institutions. 
This applies to churches, convents, mon- 
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asteries; it applies to religious corpora- 
tions, whether they are running a school 
or not. It applies to religious associa- 
tions. It applies to religious societies. 
Under this provision, it could be held to 
be illegal for a Catholic convent to em- 
ploy a Catholic to be the janitor there 
because the janitor happened to be a 
Catholic in religion. That is exactly what 
it could do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator's 
amendment limit itself to the opportu- 
nity of a religious organization to have 
the right to hire people of its own faith? 
Is that the limitation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would allow the religious 
corporation to do what it pleased, That 
is what my amendment would allow it 
to do. It would allow it liberty. It would 
take it out from under the control of the 
EEOC entirely. 

This is not the amendment to which 
I referred, because this is an amendment 
to section 702, and the provision to 
which the Senator from New Jersey re- 
ferred is section 703, an entirely dif- 
ferent section, subsection (2), which 
applies only to educational institutions. 
It applies only to schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, or other educational institu- 
tions. 

I am trying to take the political hands 
of Caesar off all religious corporations, 
off all religious associations, and off all 
religious societies. I am trying to take 
them even off the National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator deal 
with any activity that a religious orga- 
nization might be engaged in—any activ- 
ity? 

Mr. ERVIN. Any activity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am going to tread 
onto an area now where I know little, 
but I will tread on it perhaps knowing 
of my limited knowledge in that area. 
Let us hypothesize a situation in which 
a religious order has a distillery and 
produces an alcoholic beverage. Would 
the Senator say that business activity of 
the religious order should be wholly ex- 
empt from the provisions or would he 
say it cannot discriminate because of a 
person’s race, religion, color, or sex? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think section 702 in the 
bill would exempt it if it used the alco- 
holic beverage for the purpose of com- 
munion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am certain that is 
true. Again, I am talking in an area 
where, perhaps, I do not know as much 
as I should to risk the opportunity to 
debate it, but I believe I am right that 
there is a religious order that goes well 
beyond producing such a beverage for 
communion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, I would take the 
hands of Caesar off it entirely, and if 
they wanted to carry out the injunction 
of St. Paul to take a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake and to make a little wine 
for the stomach’s sake, I would have no 
objection, I am trying to take those ac- 
tivities out from under the EEOC and 
put them under the religious organiza- 
tions themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently in this 
area the Senator from North Carolina 
knows more about the subject matter 
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than the Senator from New Jersey, so I 
will withdraw myself from that arena. 

Mr. ERVIN. The reason why I men- 
tioned the National Council of Churches 
is that I give my contribution to my 
church, and that church gives a contri- 
bution to the National Council of 
Churches, and, in a way, I might claim 
that they ought to act as my religious 
agent, but I do not think a religious 
agent should tell me how to vote on po- 
litical matters in Congress. I make no 
statement about any of the other re- 
ligious organizations, because I am not a 
member of them. I express no opinion 
about them. I am sure their activities are 
concentrated entirely in the affairs of the 
Lord and they do not mess too much in 
the affairs of Caesar. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator from North Carolina indi- 
cate whether he might be willing to reach 
an agreement as to a time for voting on 
the amendment today? 

Mr, ERVIN. Yes. If it is satisfactory 
to my good friend the cosponsor of the 
amendment, the Senator from Alabama, 
I should be glad to vote on the amend- 
ment at 4:30. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the able manager agree to that time for 
a vote on it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly would. If 
there were a possibility of moving it up 
by 15 minutes, there are Members of the 
Senate who would appreciate it because 
they have other activities scheduled. 

Mr. ERVIN. Just to show I am not 
aggravated with my good friend from 
New Jersey because he does not share 
the sound views I have as to what should 
be done with section 702, I would agree 
to move the time for voting to 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Four o'clock. That 
would be agreeable to many Members of 
this body. I dislike to shut this debate 
down by a half hour, because I appreciate 
the opportunity to listen to the Senator 
from North Carolina, to learn from him, 
and to learn his reasons for supporting 
an amendment that I find very objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course, I would find the 
original provision entirely in order if I 
thought Caesar ought to lay his politi- 
cal hands on the things that belong to 
God, but not believing that, I cannot 
accept the original wording of section 
702. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Senator allow me to 
make a unanimous-consent request to 
effectuate the understanding we have 
reached? 

Mr. ERVIN. On the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I ask 
the Senator whether or not the time be- 
tween now and 4 o’clock should be equal- 
ly divided, or would the Senator want 
more time? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am going to yield in a 
moment to the Senator from Alabama, 
and I will leave the answer to that ques- 
tion to him. 

You know, the Scriptures speak about 
the man who sowed seed on stony 
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ground, and I would have to speak of 
the Senate, which is noteworthy at this 
moment for the absence of Senators, as 
being stony ground. I do not care to talk 
too much longer on this subject for that 
reason. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the pending amendment occur 
at 4:10 p.m. today, and that the time— 
to wit, 30 minutes—between now and 
4:10 p.m. be equally divided between the 
manager of the bill and the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have been 
reading the opinion of Justice Rutledge 
in the Everson case. It is a very illumi- 
nating opinion on the question of the 
necessity, under the first amendment, of 
keeping church and state separate. I 
ask unanimous consent that Justice Rut- 
ledge’s opinion, which begins on page 29 
and ends on page 74, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

EVERSON V. BOARD oF EpUCATION— 
RUTLEDGE, J., DISSENTING 

Mr. Justice RUTLEDGE, with whom Mr. JUs- 
TICE FRANKFURTER, Mr. JUSTICE JACKSON and 
Mr. JUSTICE BURTON agree, dissenting. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof... ." U.S. Const., 
Amend. I. 

“Well aware that Almighty God hath 
created the mind free; ... that to compel a 
man to furnish contributions of money for 
the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes, is sinful and tyrannical;..... 

“We, the General Assembly, do enact, That 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place, or 
ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his 
body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on 
account of his religious opinions or be- 
MBE attr 

I cannot believe that the great author of 
those words, or the men who made them law, 
could have joined in this decision. Neither 
so high nor so impregnable today as yester- 
day is the wall raised between church and 
state by Virginia’s great statute of religious 
freedom and the First Amendment, now made 
applicable to all the states by the Four- 
teenth.* New Jersey’s statute sustained is the 
first, if indeed it is not the second breach to 
be made by this Court's action. That a third, 
and a fourth, and still others will be at- 
tempted, we may be sure. For just as Cochran 
v. Board of Education, 281 U. S. 370, has 
opened the way by oblique ruling* for this 
decision, so will the two make wider the 
breach for a third. Thus with time the most 
solid freedom steadily gives way before con- 
tinulng corrosive decision. 

This case forces us to determine squarely 
for the first time‘ what was “an establish- 
ment of religion” in the First Amendment's 
conception; and by that measure to decide 
whether New Jersey's action violates its com- 
mand. The facts may be stated shortly, to 
give setting and color to the constitutional 
problem. 

By statute New Jersey has authorized local 
boards of education to provide for the trans- 
portation of children “to and from school 
other than a public school” except one op- 
erated for profit wholly or in part, over es- 
tablished public school routes, or by other 
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means when the child lives “remote from 
any school.”* The school board of Ewing 
Township has provided by resolution for 
“the transportation of pupils of Ewing to 
the Trenton and Pennington High Schools 
and Catholic schools by way of public 
carrier. ..."° 

Named parents have paid the cost of pub- 
lic conveyance of their children from their 
homes in Ewing to three public high schools 
and four parochial schools outside the dis- 
trict.) Seminannually the Board has reim- 
bursed the parents from public school funds 
raised by general taxation. Religion is taught 
as part of the curriculum in each of the four 
private schools, as appears affirmatively by 
the testimony of the superintendent of pa- 
rochial schools in the Diocese of Trenton. 

The Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey, reversing the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, 132 N. J. L. 98, 39 A. 2d 75, has held 
the Ewing board’s action not in contraven- 
tion of the state constitution or statutes or 
of the Federal Constitution. 133 N. J. L. 350, 
44 A. 2d 333. We have to consider only wheth- 
er this ruling accords with the prohibition of 
the First Amendment implied in the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth. 


I 


Not simply an established church, but any 
law respecting an establishment of religion 
is forbidden. The Amendment was broadly 
but not loosely phrased. It is the compact 
and exact summation of its author’s views 
formed during his long struggle for religious 
freedom. In Madison’s own words characteriz- 
ing Jefferson's bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom, the guaranty he put in our na- 
tional charter, like the bill he piloted 
through the Virginia Assembly, was “a Model 
of technical precision, and perspicuous 
brevity.” * Madison could not have confused 
“church” and “religion,” or “an established 
church” and “an establishment of religion.” 

The Amendment’s purpose was not to 
strike merely at the official establishment of 
a single sect, creed or religion, outlawing only 
a formal relation such as had prevailed in 
England and some of the colonies. Necessarily 
it was to uproot all such relationships. But 
the object was broader than separating 
church and state in this narrow sense. It was 
to create a complete and permanent separa- 
tion of the spheres of religious activity and 
civil authority by comprehensively forbidding 
every form of public aid or support for reli- 
gion. In proof the Amendment's wording and 
history unite with this Court’s consistent 
utterances whenever attention has been fixed 
directly upon the question. 

“Religion” appears only once in the 
Amendment. But the word governs two pro- 
hibitions and governs them alike. It does not 
have two meanings, one narrow to forbid “an 
establishment” and another, much broader, 
for securing “the free exercise thereof.” 
“Thereof” brings down “religion” with its en- 
tire and exact content, no more and no less, 
from the first into the second guaranty, so 
that Congress and now the states are as 
broadly restricted concerning the one as they 
are regarding the other. 

No one would claim today that the 
Amendment is constricted, in “prohibiting 
the free exercise” of religion, to securing the 
free exercise of some formal or creedal ob- 
servance, of one sect or of many. It secures 
all forms of religious expression, creedal, sec- 
tarian or nonsectarian, wherever and how- 
ever taking place, except conduct which 
trenches upon the like freedoms of others or 
clearly and presently endangers the com- 
munity’s good order and security.” For the 
protective purposes of this phase of the 
basic freedom, street preaching, oral or by 
distribution of literature, has been given “the 
same high estate under the First Amendment 
as... worship in the churches and preach- 
ing from the pulpits.” And on this basis 
parents have been held entitled to send their 
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children to private, religious schools. Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. According- 
ly, daily religious education commingled with 
secular is “religion” within the guaranty’s 
comprehensive scope. So are religious train- 
ing and teaching in whatever form. The 
word connotes the broadest content, deter- 
mined not by the form or formality of the 
teaching or where it occurs, but by its essen- 
tial nature regardless of those details. 
“Religion” has the same broad significance 
in the twin prohibition concerning “an es- 
tablishment.” The Amendment was not 
duplicitous. “Religion” and “establishment” 
were not used in any formal or technical 
sense. The prohibition broadly forbids state 
support, financial or other, of religion in any 
guise, form or degree. It outlaws all use of 
public funds for religious purposes. 


Ir. 


No provision of the Constitution is more 
closely tied to or given content by its gen- 
erating history than the religious clause of 
the First Amendment. It is at once the re- 
fined product and the terse summation of 
that history. The history includes not only 
Madison’s authorship and the proceedings 
before the First Congress, but also the long 
and intensive struggle for religious freedom 
in America, more especially in Virginia™ of 
which the Amendment was the direct culmi- 
nation.“ In the documents of the times, par- 
ticularly of Madison, who was leader in the 
Virginia struggle before he became the 
Amendment’s sponsor, but also in the writ- 
ings of Jefferson and others and in the issues 
which engendered them is to be found ir- 
refutable confirmation of the Amendment's 
sweeping content. 

For Madison, as also for Jefferson, religious 
freedom was the crux of the struggle for 
freedom in general. Remonstrance, Par. 15, 
Appendix hereto. Madison was coauthor with 
George Mason of the religious clause in Vir- 
ginia’s great Declaration of Rights of 1776. 
He is credited with changing it from a mere 
statement of the principle of tolerance to 
the first official legislative pronouncement 
that freedom of conscience and religion are 
inherent rights of the individual.“ He sought 
also to have the Declaration expressly con- 
demn the existing Virginia establishment.“ 
But the forces supporting it were then too 
strong. 

Accordingly Madison yielded on this phase 
but not for long. At once he resumed the 
fight, continuing it before succeeding legisla- 
tive sessions. As a member of the General 
Assembly in 1779 he threw his full weight 
behind Jefferson’s historic Bill for Establish- 
ing Religious Freedom. That bill was a prime 
phase of Jefferson’s broad program of demo- 
cratic reform undertaken on his return from 
the Continental Congress in 1776 and sub- 
mitted for the General Assembly’s consider- 
ation in 1779 as his proposed revised Vir- 
ginia code.* With Jefferson’s departure for 
Europe in 1784, Madison became the Bill’s 
prime sponsor. Enactment failed in suc- 
cessive legislatures from its introduction in 
June, 1779, until its adoption in January, 
1786. But during all this time the fight for 
religious freedom moved forward in Virginia 
on various fronts with growing intensity. 
Madison led throughout, against Patrick 
Henry’s powerful opposing leadership until 
Henry was elected governor in November, 
1784, 

The climax came in the legislative strug- 
gle of 1784-1785 over the Assessment Bill. See 
Supplemental Appendix hereto. This was 
nothing more nor less than a taxing meas- 
ure for the support of religion, designed to 
revive the payment of tithes suspended since 
1777. So long as it singled out a particular 
sect for preference it incurred the active and 
general hostility of dissentient groups. It 
was broadened to include them, with the re- 
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sult that some subsided temporarily in their 
opposition.” As altered, the bill gave to each 
taxpayer the privilege of designating which 
church should receive his share of the tax. 
In default of designation the legislature ap- 
plied it to pious uses But what is of the 
utmost significance here, “in its final form 
the bill left the taxpayer the option of giv- 
ing his tax to education.” 19 

Madison was unyielding at all times, op- 
posing with all his vigor the general and non- 
discriminatory as he had the earlier particu- 
lar and discriminatory assessments proposed. 
The modified Assessment Bill passed second 
reading in December, 1784, and was all but 
enacted. Madison and his followers, however, 
maneuvered deferment of final consideration 
until November, 1785. And before the As- 
sembly reconvened in the fall he issued his 
historic Memorial and Remonstrance. 

This is Madison’s complete, though not 
his only, interpretation of religious liberty.™ 
It is a broadside attack upon all forms of 
“establishment” of religion, both general and 
particular, nondiscriminatory or selective. 
Reflecting not only the many legislative con- 
flicts over the Assessment Bill and the Bill 
for Establishing Religious Freedom but also, 
for example, the struggles for religious in- 
corporations and the continued maintenance 
of the glebes, the Remonstrance is at once the 
most concise and the most accurate state- 
ment of the views of the First Amendment’s 
author concerning what is “an establish- 
ment of religion.” Because it behooves us 
in the dimming distance of time not to lose 
sight of what he and his coworkers had in 
mind when, by a single sweeping stroke of 
the pen, they forbade an establishment of 
religion and secured its free exercise, the 
text of the Remonstrance is appended at the 
end of this opinion for its wider current ref- 
erence, together with a copy of the bill 
against which it was directed. 

The Remonstrance, stirring up a storm of 
popular protest, killed the Assessment Bill.” 
It collapsed in committee shortly before 
Christmas, 1785. With this, the way was 
cleared at last for enactment of Jefferson's 
Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom. 
Madison promptly drove it through in Janu- 
ary of 1786, seven years from the time it 
was first introduced. This dual victory sub- 
stantially ended the fight over establish- 
ments, settling the issue against them. See 
note 33. 

The next year Madison became a member 
of the Constitutional Convention. Its work 
done, he fought valiantly to secure the ratifi- 
cation of its great product in Virginia as else- 
where, and nowhere else more effectively. 
Madison was certain in his own mind that 
under the Constitution “there is not a shad- 
ow of right in the general government to 
intermeddle with religion” * and that “this 
subject is, for the honor of America, per- 
fectly free and unshackled. The government 
has no jurisdiction over it... .” * Neverthe- 
less he pledged that he would work for a Bill 
of Rights, including a specific guaranty of 
religious freedom, and Virginia, with other 
states, ratified the Constitution on this as- 
surance.” 

Ratification thus accomplished, Madison 
was sent to the first Congress. There he went 
at once about performing his pledge to es- 
tablish freedom for the nation as he had 
done in Virginia. Within a little more than 
three years from his legislative victory at 
home he had proposed and secured the sub- 
mission and ratification of the First Amend- 
ment as the first article of our Bill of Rights.” 

All the great instruments of the Virginia 
struggle for religious liberty thus became 
warp and woof of our constitutional tradi- 
tion, not simply by the course of history, but 
by the common unifying force of Madison's 
life, thought and sponsorship. He epitomized 
the whole of that tradition in the Amend- 
ment’s compact, but nonetheless compre- 
hensive, phrasing. 
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As the Remonstrance discloses throughout, 
Madison opposed every form and degree of 
official relation between religion and civil au- 
thority. For him religion was a wholly pri- 
vate matter beyond the scope of civil power 
either to restrain or to support.* Denial or 
abridgment of religious freedom was a vio- 
lation of rights both of conscience and of 
natural equality. State aid was no less ob- 
noxious or destructive to freedom and to 
religion itself than other forms of state in- 
terference. “Establishment” and “free exer- 
cise” were correlative and coextensive ideas, 
representing only different facets of the 
single great and fundamental freedom, The 
Remonstrance, following the Virginia 
statute’s example, referred to the history of 
religious conflicts and the effects of all sorts 
of establishments, current and historical, to 
suppress religion’s free exercise. With Jeffer- 
son, Madison believed that to tolerate any 
fragment of establishment would be by so 
much to perpetuate restraint upon that free- 
dom. Hence he sought to tear out the insti- 
tution not partially but root and branch, and 
to bar its return forever. 

In no phase was he more unrelentingly 
absolute than in opposing state support or 
aid by taxation. Not even “three pence” con- 
tribution was thus to be exacted from any 
citizen for such @ purpose. Remonstrance, 
Par. 3. Tithes had been the lifeblood of 
establishment before and after other com- 
pulsions disappeared. Madison and his co- 
workers made no exceptions or abridgments 
to the complete separation they created. 
Their objection was not to small tithes. It 
was to any tithes whatsoever. “If it were 
lawful to impose a small tax for religion, the 
admission would pave the way for oppressive 
levies.” ® Not the amount but “the principle 
of assessment was wrong.” And the principle 
was as much to prevent “the interference of 
law in religion” as to restrain religious inter- 
vention in political matters." In this field 
the authors of our freedom would not toler- 
ate “the first experiment on our liberties” or 
“wait till usurped power had strengthened 
itself by exercise, and entangled the question 
in precedents.” Remonstrance, Par. 3. Nor 
should we. 

In view of this history no further proof is 
needed that the Amendment forbids any ap- 
propriation, large or small, from public funds 
to aid or support any and all religious exer- 
cises. But if more were called for, the de- 
bates in the First Congress and this Court’s 
consistent expressions, whenever it has 
touched on the matter directly,™ supply it. 

By contrast with the Virginia history, the 
congressional debates on consideration of 
the Amendment reveal only sparse discussion, 
reflecting the fact that the essential issues 
had been settled.™ Indeed the matter had 
become so well understood as to have been 
taken for granted in all but formal phrasing. 
Hence, the only enlightening reference shows 
concern, not to preserve any power to use 
public funds in aid of religion, but to prevent 
the Amendment from outlawing private gifts 
inadvertently by virtue of the breadth of its 
wording. In the margin are noted also the 
principal decisions in which expressions of 
this Court confirm the Amendment’s broad 
prohibition.* 

m1. 

Compulsory attendance upon religious ex- 
ercises went out early in the process of sepa- 
rating church and state, together with 
forced observance of religious forms and 
ceremonies.™ Test oaths and religious quali- 
fication for office followed later.” These things 
none devoted to our great tradition of reli- 
gious liberty would think of bringing back. 
Hence today, apart from efforts to inject reli- 
gious training or exercises and sectarian 
issues into the public schools, the only 
serious surviving threat to maintaining that 
complete and permanent separation of reli- 
gion and civil power which the First Amend- 
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ment commands is through use of the tax- 
ing power to support religion, religious es- 
tablishments, or establishments having a 
religious foundation whatever their form or 
special religious function. 

Does New Jersey's action furnish support 
for religion by use of the taxing power? Cer- 
tainly it does, if the test remains undiluted as 
Jefferson and Madison made it, that money 
taken by taxation from one is not to be used 
or given to support another’s religious train- 
ing or belief, or indeed one’s own.* Today as 
then the furnishing of “contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves” is the forbidden exaction; and 
the prohibition is absolute for whatever 
measure brings that consequence and what- 
ever amount may be sought or given to that 
end. 

The funds used here were raised by taxa- 
tion. The Court does not dispute, nor could 
it, that their use does in fact give aid and en- 
couragement to religious instruction. It only 
concludes that this aid is not “support’’ in 
law. But Madison and Jefferson were con- 
cerned with ald and support in fact, not as 
a legal conclusion “entangled in precedents.” 
Remonstrance, Par. 3. Here parents pay 
money to send their children to parochial 
schools and funds raised by taxation are 
used to reimburse them. This not only helps 
the children to get to school and the parents 
to send them. It aids them in a substantial 
way to get the very thing which they are 
sent to the particular school to secure, 
namely, religious training and teaching. 

Believers of all faiths, and others who do 
not express their feeling toward ultimate 
issues of existence in any creedal form, pay 
the New Jersey tax. When the money so raised 
is used to pay for transportation to religious 
schools, the Catholic taxpayer to the extent 
of his proportionate share pays for the trans- 
portation of Lutheran, Jewish and otherwise 
religiously affiliated children to receive their 
non-Catholic religious instruction. Their 
parents likewise pay proportionately for the 
transportation of Catholic children to re- 
ceive Catholic instruction. Each thus con- 
tributes to “the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves” in so far as their re- 
ligions differ, as do others who accept no 
creed without regard to those differences. 
Each thus pays taxes also to support the 
teaching of his own religion, an exaction 
equally forbidden since it denies “the com- 
fortable liberty” of giving one's contribution 
to the particular agency of instruction he 
approves.” 

New Jersey’s action therefore exactly fits 
the type of exaction and the kind of evil at 
which Madison and Jefferson struck. Under 
the test they framed it cannot be said that 
the cost of transportation is no part of the 
cost of education or of the religious instruc- 
tion given. That it is a substantial and a 
necessary element is shown most plainly by 
the continuing and increasing demand for 
the state to assume it. Nor is there pretense 
that it relates only to the secular instruction 
given in religious schools or that any attempt 
is or could be made toward allocating pro- 
portional shares as between the secular and 
the religious instruction, It is precisely be- 
cause the instruction is religious and relates 
to a particular faith, whether one or another, 
that parents send their children to religious 
schools under the Pierce doctrine. And the 
very purpose of the state’s contribution is to 
defray the cost of conveying the pupil to the 
place where he will receive not simply secular, 
but also and primarily religious, teaching and 
guidance. 

Indeed the view is sincerely avowed by 
many of various faiths,“ that the basic pur- 
pose of all education is or should be religious, 
that the secular cannot be and should not be 
separated from the religious phase and em- 
phasis. Hence, the inadequacy of public or 
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secular education and the necessity for send- 
ing the child to a school where religion is 
taught. But whatever may be the philosophy 
or its justification, there is undeniably an 
admixture of religious with secular teaching 
in all such institutions. That is the very rea- 
son for their being. Certainly for purposes of 
constitutionality we cannot contradict the 
whole basis of the ethical and educational 
convictions of people who believe in religious 
schooling. 

Yet this very admixture is what was dis- 
established when the First Amendment for- 
bade “an establishment of religion.” Com- 
mingling the religious with the secular teach- 
ing does not divest the whole of its religious 
permeation and emphasis or make them of 
minor part, if proportion were material. In- 
deed, on any other view, the constitutional 
prohibition always could be brought to 
naught by adding a modicum of the secular. 

An appropriation from the public treasury 
to pay the cost of transportation to Sunday 
school, to weekday special classes at the 
church or parish house, or to the meetings of 
various young people’s religious societies, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Y.M.H.A., the Epworth League, could not 
withstand the constitutional attack. This 
would be true, whether or not secular activ- 
ities were mixed with the religious. If such 
an appropriation could not stand, then it is 
hard to see how one becomes valid for the 
same thing upon the more extended scale of 
daily instruction. Surely constitutionality 
does not turn on where or how often the 
mixed teaching occurs. 

Finally, transportation, where it is needed, 
is as essential to education as any other ele- 
ment. Its cost is as much a part of the total 
expense, except at times in amount, as the 
cost of textbooks, of school lunches, of ath- 
letic equipment, of writing and other mate- 
rials; indeed of all other items composing the 
total burden. Now as always the core of the 
educational process is the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship. Without this the richest equipment 
and facilities would go for naught. See Judd 
v. Board of Education, 278 N.Y. 200, 212, 
15 N.E. 2d 576, 582. But the proverbial Mark 
Hopkins conception no longer suffices for the 
country’s requirements. Without buildings, 
without equipment, without library, text- 
books and other materials, and without 
transportation to bring teacher and pupil to- 
gether in such an effective teaching environ- 
ment, there can be not even the skeleton of 
what our times require. Hardly can it be 
maintained that transportation is the least 
essential of these items, or that it does not in 
fact aid, encourage, sustain and support, just 
as they do, the very process which is its pur- 
pose to accomplish. No less essential is it, or 
the payment of its cost, than the very teach- 
ing in the classroom or payment of the teach- 
er’s sustenance. Many types of equipment, 
now considered essential, better could be 
done without. 

For me, therefore, the feat is impossible 
to select so indispensable an item from the 
composite of total costs, and characterize it 
as not aiding, contributing to, promoting or 
sustaining the propagation of beliefs which 
it is the very end of all to bring about. 
Unless this can be maintained, and the Court 
does not maintain it, the aid thus given is 
outlawed. Payment of transportation is no 
more, nor is it any the less essential to edu- 
cation, whether religious or secular, than 
payment for tuitions, for teachers’ salaries, 
for buildings, equipment and necessary mate- 
rials. Nor is it any the less directly re- 
lated, in a school giving religious instruc- 
tion, to the primary religious objective all 
those essential items of cost are intended to 
achieve. No rational line can be drawn be- 
tween payment for such larger, but not more 
necessary, items and payment for transpor- 
tation. The only line that can be so drawn 
is one between more dollars and less. Cer- 
tainly in this realm such a line can be no 
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valid constitutional measure. Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105; Thomas v. Col- 
lins, 323 U.S. 516.“ Now, as in Madison's 
time, not the amount but the principle of 
assessment is wrong. Remonstrance, Par. 3. 


Iv 


But we are told that the New Jersey 
statute is valid in its present application be- 
cause the appropriation is for a public, not 
a private purpose, namely, the promotion of 
education, and the majority accept this idea 
in the conclusion that all we have here is 
“public welfare legislation.” If that is true 
and the Amendment's force can be thus de- 
stroyed, what has been said becomes all the 
more pertinent. For then there could be no 
possible objection to more extensive support 
of religious education by New Jersey. 

If the fact alone be determinative that 
religious schools are engaged in education, 
thus promoting the general and individual 
welfare, together with the legislature's de- 
cision that the payment of public moneys 
for their aid makes their work a public func- 
tion, then I can see no possible basis, except 
one of dubious legislative policy, for the 
state’s refusal to make full appropriation for 
support of private, religious schools, just as 
is done for public instruction. There could 
not be, on that basis, valid constitutional ob- 
jection.“ 

Of course paying the cost of transportation 
promotes the general cause of education and 
the welfare of the individual. So does paying 
all other items of educational expense. And 
obviously, as the majority say, it is much too 
late to urge that legislation designed to 
facilitate the opportunities of children to 
secure a secular education serves no public 
purpose, Our nation-wide system of public 
education rests on the contrary view, as do 
all grants in aid of education, public or pri- 
vate, which is not religious in character. 

These things are beside the real question. 
They have no possible materiality except to 
obscure the all-pervading, inescapable issue. 
Cf. Cochran v. Board of Education, supra. 
Stripped of its religious phase, the case pre- 
sents no substantial federal question. Ibid. 
The public function argument, by casting 
the issue in terms of promoting the general 
cause of education and the welfare of the in- 
dividual, ignores the religious factor and its 
essential connection with the transportation, 
thereby leaving out the only vital element in 
the case. So of course do the “public welfare” 
and “social legislation” ideas, for they come 
to the same thing. 

We have here then one substantial issue, 
not two. To say that New Jersey’s appropria- 
tion and her use of the power of taxation for 
raising the funds appropriated are not for 
public purposes but are for private ends, is to 
say that they are for the support of religion 
and religious teaching. Conversely, to say 
that they are for public purposes is to say 
that they are not for religious ones, 

This is precisely for the reason that educa- 
tion which includes religious training and 
teaching, and its support, have been made 
matters of private right and function, not 
public, by the very terms of the First Amend- 
ment, That is the effect not only in its guar- 
anty of religion's free exercise, but also in 
the prohibition of establishments. It was on 
this basis of the private character of the 
function of religious education that this 
Court held parents entitled to send their 
children to private, religious schools. Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters, supra. Now it declares in 
effect that the appropriation of public funds 
to defray part of the cost of attending those 
schools is for a public purpose. If so, I do not 
understand why the state cannot go farther 
or why this case approaches the verge of its 
power. 

In truth this view contradicts the whole 
purpose and effect of the First Amendment 
as heretofore conceived. The “public func- 
tion”—“public welfare’—"“social legislation” 
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argument seeks, in Madison’s words, to “em- 
ploy Religion [that is, here, religious edu- 
cation] as an engine of Civil policy.” Re- 
monstrance, Par. 5. It is of one piece with 
the Assessment Bill’s preamble, although 
with the vital difference that it wholly ig- 
nores what that preamble explicitly states.“ 

Our constitutional policy is exactly the op- 
posite. It does not deny the value or the 
necessity for religious training, teaching or 
observance. Rather it secures their free exer- 
cise. But to that end it does deny that the 
state can undertake or sustain them in any 
form or degree. For this reason the sphere 
of religious activity, as distinguished from 
the secular intellectual liberties, has been 
given the twofold protection and, as the state 
cannot forbid, neither can it perform or aid 
in performing the religious function. The 
dual prohibition makes that function alto- 
gether private. It cannot be made a public 
one by legislative act. This was the very 
heart of Madison's Remonstrance, as it is of 
the Amendment itself. 

It is not because religious teaching does not 
promote the public or the individual's wel- 
fare, but because neither is furthered when 
the state promotes religious education, that 
the Constitution forbids it to do so. Both 
legislatures and courts are bound by that 
distinction. In failure to observe it lies the 
fallacy of the “public function”—"social leg- 
islation” argument, a fallacy facilitated by 
easy transference of the argument’s basing 
from due process unrelated to any religious 
aspect to the First Amendment. 

By no declaration that a gift of public 
money to religious uses will promote the 
general or individual welfare, or the cause of 
education generally, can legislative bodies 
overcome the Amendment's bar. Nor may the 
courts sustain their attempts to do so by 
finding such~consequences for appropria- 
tions which in fact give aid to or promote 
religious uses. Cf. Norris v. Alabama, 294 U.S. 
587, 590; Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt, 324 
U.S. 652, 659; Akins v. Texas, 325 U.S. 398, 
402. Legislatures are free to make, and courts 
to sustain, appropriations only when it can 
be found that in fact they do not aid, pro- 
mote, encourage or sustain religious teaching 
or observances, be the amount large or small. 
No such finding has been or could be made 
in this case. The Amendment has removed 
this form of promoting the public welfare 
from legislative and judicial competence to 
make a public function. It is exclusively a 
private affair. 

The reasons underlying the Amendment's 
policy have not vanished with time or di- 
minished in force. Now when it was adopted 
the price of religious freedom is double. It 
is that the church and religion shall live both 
within and upon that freedom. There can- 
not be freedom of religion, safeguarded by 
the state, and intervention by the church or 
its agencies in the state’s domain or depend- 
ency on its largesse. Madison’s Remonstrance, 
Par. 6, 8.4 The great condition of religious 
liberty is that it be maintained free from 
sustenance, as also from other interferences, 
by the state. For when it comes to rest upon 
that secular foundation it vanishes with the 
resting. Id., Par. 7, 8.“ Public money devoted 
to payment of religious costs, educational 
or other, brings the quest for more. It brings 
too the struggle of sect against sect for the 
larger share or for any. Here one by numbers 
alone will benefit most, there another. That 
is precisely the history of societies which have 
had an established religion and dissident 
groups. Id., Par. 8, 11. It is the very thing 
Jefferson and Madison experienced and 
sought to guard against, whether in its blunt 
or in its more screened forms. Ibid. The end 
of such strife cannot be other than to destroy 
the cherished liberty. The dominating group 
will achieve the dominant benefit; or all will 
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embroil the state in their dissensions. Id. 
Par. 11.6 

Exactly such conflicts have centered of 
late around providing transportation to reli- 
gious schools from public funds.“ The issue 
and the dissension work typically, in Madi- 
son’s phrase, to “destroy that moderation and 
harmony which the forbearance of our laws 
to intermeddle with Religion, has produced 
amongst its several sects.” Id., Par. 11. This 
occurs, as he well knew, over measures at the 
very threshold of departure from the prin- 
ciple, Id., Par. 3, 9, 11. 

In these conflicts whatever success has been 
obtained it has been upon the contention 
that by providing the transportation the 
general cause of education, the general wel- 
fare, and the welfare of the individual will 
be forwarded; hence that the matter lles 
within the realm of public function, for 
legislative determination.“ State courts have 
divided upon the issue, some taking the view 
that only the individual, others that the in- 
stitution receives the benefit.” A few have 
recognized that this dichotomy is false, that 
both in fact are aided. 

The majority here does not accept in terms 
any of those views, But neither does it deny 
that the individual or the school, or indeed 
both, are benefited directly and substan- 
tially." To do so would cut the ground from 
under the public function-social legislation 
thesis. On the contrary, the opinion concedes 
that the children are aided by being helped 
to the religious schooling. By converse neces- 
sary implication as well as by the absence of 
express denial, it must be taken to concede 
also that the school is helped to reach the 
child with its religious teaching. The religious 
enterprise is common to both, as in the in- 
terest of having transportation for its reli- 
gious purposes provided, 

Notwithstanding the recognition that this 
two-way aid is given and the absence of any 
denial that religious teaching is thus fur- 
thered, the Court concludes that the aid so 
given is not “support” of religion. It is rather 
only support of education as such, without 
reference to its religious content, and thus 
becomes public welfare legislation. To this 
elusion of the religious element from the case 
is added gloss in two respects, one that the 
aid extended partakes of the nature of a 
safety measure, the other that failure to pro- 
vide it would make the state unneutral in 
religious matters, discriminating against or 
hampering such children concerning public 
benefits all others receive. 

As will be noted, the one gloss is contra- 
dicted by the facts of record and the other is 
of whole cloth with the “public function” 
argument’s excision of the religious factor.” 
But most important is that this approach, 
if valid, supplies a ready method for nullify- 
ing the Amendment’s guaranty, not only for 
this case and others involving small grants 
in aid for religious education, but equally for 
larger ones. The only thing needed will be for 
the Court again to transplant the “public 
welfare-public function” view from its 
proper nonreligious due process bearing to 
First Amendment application, holding that 
religious education is not “supported” though 
it may be aided by the appropriation, and 
that the cause of education generally is 
furthered by helping the pupil to secure that 
type of training. 

This is not therefore just a little case over 
bus fares. In paraphrase of Madison, distant 
as it may be in its present form from a 
complete establishment of religion, it differs 
from it only in degree; and is the first step 
in that direction. Id., Par. 9. Today as in 
his time “the same authority which can force 
a citizen to contribute three pence only... 
for the support of any one [religious] estab- 
lishment, may force him” to pay more; or 
“to conform to any other establishment in 
all cases whatsoever.” And now, as then, 
“either ... we must say, that the will of 
the Legislature is the only measure of their 
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authority; and that in the plenitude of this 
authority, they may sweep away all our 
fundamental rights; or, that they are bound 
to leave this particular right untouched and 
sacred,” Remonstrance, Par. 15. 

The realm of religious training and belief 
remains, as the Amendment made it, the 
kingdom of the individual man and his God. 
It should be kept inviolately private, not 
“entangled ...in precedents”™ or con- 
founded with what legislatures legitimately 
may take over into the public domain. 


V. 


No one conscious of religious values can be 
unsympathetic toward the burden which our 
constitutional separation puts on parents 
who desire religious instruction mixed with 
secular for their children. They pay taxes 
for others’ children’s education, at the same 
time the added cost of instruction for their 
own. Nor can one happily see benefits denied 
to children which others receive, because in 
conscience they or their parents for them 
desire a different kind of training others 
do not demand. 

But if those feelings should prevail, there 
would be an end to our historic constitu- 
tional policy and command. No more unjust 
or discriminatory in fact is it to deny attend- 
ants at religious schools the cost of their 
transportation than it is to deny them tui- 
tions, sustenance for their teachers, or any 
other educational expense which others re- 
ceive at public cost. Hardship in fact there 
is which none can blink. But, for assuring to 
those who undergo it the greater, the most 
comprehensive freedom, it is one written by 
design and firm intent into our basic law. 

Of course discrimination in the legal sense 
does not exist, The child attending the re- 
ligious school has the same right as any 
other to attend the public school. But he 
foregoes exercising it because the same guar- 
anty which assures this freedom forbids the 
public school or any agency of the state to 
give or aid him in securing the religious 
instruction he seeks, 

Were he to accept the common school, he 
would be the first to protest the teaching 
there of any creed or faith not his own. And 
it is precisely for the reason that their at- 
mosphere is wholly secular that children are 
not sent to public schools under the Pierce 
doctrine. But that is a constitutional neces- 
sity, because we have staked the very exist- 
ence of our country on the faith that com- 
plete separation between the state and re- 
ligion is best for the state and best for 
religion. Remonstrance, Par. 8, 12. 

That policy necessarily entails hardship 
upon persons who forego the right to edu- 
cational advantages the state can supply 
in order to secure others it is precluded from 
giving. Indeed this may hamper the parent 
and the child forced by conscience to that 
choice. But it does not make the state un- 
neutral to withhold what the Constitution 
forbids it to give. On the contrary it is only 
by observing the prohibition rigidly that the 
state can maintain its neutrality and avoid 
partisanship in the dissensions inevitable 
when sect opposes sect over demands for 
public moneys to further religious educa- 
tion, teaching or training in any form or 
degree, directly or indirectly. Like St. Paul's 
freedom, religious liberty with a great price 
must be bought. And for those who exercise 
it most fully, by insisting upon religious 
education for their children mixed with secu- 
lar, by the terms of our Constitution the 
price is greater than for others. 

The problem then cannot be cast in terms 
of legal discrimination or its absence. This 
would be true, even though the state in giv- 
ing aid should treat all religious instruction 
alike. Thus, if the present statute and its 
application were shown to apply equally to 
all religious schools of whatever faith,” yet 
in the light of our tradition it could not 
stand. For then the adherent of one creed 
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still would pay for the support of another, 
the childless taxpayer with others more for- 
tunate. Then too there would seem to be no 
bar to making appropriations for trans- 
portation and other expenses of children at- 
tending public or other secular schools, after 
hours in separate places and classes for their 
exclusively religious instruction. The person 
who embraces no creed also would be forced 
to pay for teaching what he does not believe. 
Again, it was the furnishing of “contribu- 
tions of money for the propagation of opin- 
ions which he disbelieves” that the fathers 
outlawed. That consequence and effect are 
not removed by multiplying to all-inclusive- 
ness the sects for which support is exacted. 
The Constitution requires, not comprehen- 
sive identification of state with religion, but 
complete separation. 
vI. 


Short treatment will dispose of what re- 
mains. Whatever might be said of some other 
application of New Jersey's statute, the one 
made here has no semblance of bearing as a 
safety measure or, indeed, for securing ex- 
peditious conveyance. The transportation 
supplied is by public conveyance, subject to 
all the hazards and delays of the highway 
and the streets incurred by the public gen- 
erally in going about its multifarious busi- 
ness, 

Nor is the case comparable to one of fur- 
nishing fire or police protection, or access to 
public highways. These things are matters 
of common right, part of the general need 
for safety.“ Certainly the fire department 
must not stand idly by while the church 
burns, Nor is this reason why the State should 
pay the expense of transportation or other 
items of the cost of religious education.” 

Needless to add, we have no such case as 
Greén v, Frazier, 253 U.S. 233, or Carmichael 
v. Southern Coal Co., 301 U.S. 495, which 
dealt with matters wholly unrelated to the 
First Amendment, involving only situations 
where the “public function” issue was de- 
terminative. 

I have chosen to place my dissent upon 
the broad ground I think decisive, though 
strictly speaking the case might be decided 
on narrower issues. The New Jersey statute 
might be held invalid on its face for the ex- 
clusion of children who attend private, profit- 
making schools. I cannot assume, as does 
the majority, that the New Jersey courts 
would write off this explicit limitation from 
the statute. Moreover, the resolution by 
which the statute was applied expressly limits 
its benefits to students of public and Catholic 
schools.” There is no showing that there 
are no other private or religious schools in 
this populous district. I do not think it 
can be assumed there were none.” But in 
the review I have taken, it is unnecessary to 
limit grounding to these matters. 

Two great drives are constantly in motion 
to abridge, in the name of education, the 
complete division of religion and civil au- 
thority which our forefathers made. One is to 
introduce religious education and observ- 
ances into the public schools. The other, to 
obtain public funds for the aid and support 
of various private religious schools, See John- 
son, The Legal Status of Church-State Rela- 
tionships in the United States (1934); 
Thayer, Religion in Public Education (1947); 
Note (1941) 50 Yale L. J. 917. In my opinion 
both avenues were closed by the Constitu- 
tion, Neither should be opened by this Court. 
The matter is not one of quantity, to be 
measured by the amount of money expended. 
Now as in Madison's day it is one of principle, 
to keep separate the separate spheres as the 
First Amendment drew them; to prevent the 
first experiment upon our liberties; and to 
keep the question from becoming entangled 
in corrosive precedents. We should not be 
less strict to keep strong and untarnished 
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the one side of the shield of religious freedom 
than we have been of the other. 
The judgment should be reversed. 


APPENDIX 


Memorial and remonstrance against religious 
assessments 


To the Honorable the Genera] Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. A Memorial 
and Remonstrance. 

We, the subscribers, citizens of the said 
Commonwealth, having taken into serious 
consideration, a Bill printed by order of the 
last session of General Assembly, entitled “A 
Bill establishing a provision for Teachers of 
the Christian Religion,” and conceiving that 
the same, if finally armed with the sanctions 
of a law, will be a dangerous abuse of power, 
are bound as faithful members of a free 
State, to remonstrate against it, and to de- 
clare the reasons by which we are determined. 
We remonstrate against the said Bill, 

1. Because we hold it for a fundamental 
and undeniable truth, “that Religion or the 
duty which we owe to our Creator and the 
Manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force 
or violence,”@ The Religion then of every 
man must be left to the conviction and con- 
science of every man; and it is the right of 
every man to exercise it as these may dictate. 
This right is in its nature an unalienable 
right. It is unalienable; because the opinions 
of men, depending only on the evidence con- 
templated by their own minds, cannot follow 
the dictates of other men: It is unalienable 
also; because what is here a right towards 
men, is a duty towards the Creator. It is the 
duty of every man to render to the Creator 
such homage, and such only, as he believes 
to be acceptable to him. This duty is prece- 
dent both in order of time and degree of obli- 
gation, to the claims of Civil Society. Before 
any man can be considered as a member of 
Civil Society, he must be considered as a sub- 
ject of the Governor of the Universe: And if 
a member of Civil Society, who enters into 
any subordinate Association, must always do 
it with a reservation of his duty to the gen- 
eral authority; much more must every man 
who becomes a member of any particular Civil 
Society, do it with a saving of his allegiance 
to the Universal Sovereign. We maintain 
therefore that in matters of Religion, no 
man’s right is abridged by the institution of 
Civil Society, and that Religion is wholly 
exempt from its cognizance. True it is, that 
no other rule exists, by which any question 
may divide a Society, can be ultimately deter- 
mined, but the will of the majority; but it is 
also true, that the majority may trespass on 
the rights of the minority. 

2. Because if religion be exempt from the 
authority of the Society at large, still less 
can it be subject to that of the Legislative 
Body. The latter are but the creatures and 
vicegerents of the former. Their jurisdiction 
is both derivative and limited: it is limited 
with regard to the coordinate departments, 
more necessarily is it limited with regard to 
the constituents. The preservation of a free 
government requires not merely, that the 
metes and bounds which separate each de- 
partment of power may be invariably main- 
tained; but more especially, that neither of 
them be suffered to overleap the great Barrier 
which defends the rights of the people. The 
Rulers who are guilty of such an encroach- 
ment, exceed the commission from which they 
derive their authority, and are Tyrants. The 
People who submit to it are governed by laws 
made neither by themselves, nor by an au- 
thority derived from them, and are slaves. 

3. Because, it is proper to take alarm at 
the first experiment on our liberties. We 
hold this prudent jealousy to be the first 
duty of citizens, and one of [the] noblest 
characteristics of the late Revolution. The 
freemen of America did not wait till usurped 
power had strengthened itself by exercise, 
and entangled the question precedents. They 
saw all the consequences in the principle, 
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and they avoided the consequences by deny- 
ing the principle. We revere this lesson too 
much, soon to forget it. Who does not see 
that the same authority which can establish 
Christianity, in exclusion of all other Re- 
ligions, May establish with the same ease 
any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion 
of all other Sects? That the same authority 
which can force a citizen to contribute three 
pence only of his property for the support 
of any one establishment, may force him to 
conform to any other establishment in all 
cases whatsoever? 

4. Because, the bill violates that equality 
which ought to be the basis of every law, 
and which is more indispensible, in propor- 
tion as the validity or expediency of any 
law is more liable to be impeached. If “all 
men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent,” S all men are to be considered as 
entering into Society on equal conditions; 
as relinquishing no more, and therefore re- 
taining no less, one than another, of their 
natural rights. Above all are they to be con- 
sidered as retaining an “equal title to the 
free exercise of Religion according to the 
dictates of conscience” “ Whilst we assert for 
ourselves a freedom to embrace, to profess 
and to observe the Religion which we believe 
to be of divine origin, we cannot deny an 
equal freedom to those whose minds have 
not yet yielded to the evidence which has 
convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it 
is an offence against God, not against man: 
To God, therefore, not to men, must an 
account of it be rendered. As the Bill violates 
equality by subjecting some to peculiar bur- 
dens; so it violates the same principle, by 
granting to others peculiar exemptions. Are 
the Quakers and Menonists the only sects 
who think a compulsive support of their 
religions unnecessary and unwarrantable? 
Can their piety alone be intrusted with the 
care of public worship? Ought their Reli- 
gions to be endowed above all others, with 
extraordinary privileges, by which proselytes 
may be enticed from all others? We think too 
favorably of the justice and good sense of 
these denominations, to believe that they 
either covet preeminencies over their fellow 
citizens, or that they will be seduced by 
them, from the common opposition to the 
measure, 

5. Because the bill implies either that the 
Civil Magistrate is a competent Judge of 
Religious truth; or that he may employ Re- 
ligion as an engine of Civil policy. The first 
is an arrogant pretension falsified by the con- 
tradictory opinions of Rulers in all ages, and 
throughout the world: The second and un- 
hallowed perversion of the means of sal- 
vation. 

6. Because the establishment proposed by 
the Bill is not requisite for the support of 
the Christian Religion. To say that it is, is a 
contradiction to the Christian Religion itself; 
for every page of it disavows a dependence 
on the powers of this world: it is a contra- 
diction to fact; for it is known that this 
Religion both existed and flourished, not 
only without the support of human laws, 
but in spite of every opposition from them; 
and not only during the period of miraculous 
aid, but long after it had been left to its own 
evidence, and the ordinary care of Provi- 
dence: Nay, it is a contradiction in terms; 
for a Religion not invented by human policy, 
must have pre-existed and been supported, 
before it was established by human policy. It 
is moreover to weaken in those who profess 
this Religion a pious confidence in its innate 
excellence, and the patronage of its Author; 
and to foster in those who still reject it, a 
suspicion that its friends are too conscious 
of its fallacies, to trust it to its own merits. 

7. Because experience witnesseth that ec- 
clesiastical establishments, instead of main- 
taining the purity and efficacy of Religion, 
have had a contrary operation. During al- 
most fifteen centuries, has the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity been on trial. What 
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have been its fruits? More or less in all places, 
pride and indolence in the Clergy; ignorance 
and servility in the laity; in both, supersti- 
tion, bigotry and persecution. Enquire of the 
Teachers of Christianity for the ages in 
which it appeared in its greatest lustre; those 
of every sect, point to the ages prior to its in- 
corporation with Civil policy. Propose a resto- 
ration of this primitive state in which its 
Teachers depended on the voluntary re- 
wards of their flocks; many of them predict 
its downfall. On which side ought their tes- 
timony to have greatest weight, when for or 
when against their interest? 

8. Because the establishment in question 
is not necessary for the support of Civil Gov- 
ernment. If it be urged as necessary for the 
support of Civil Government only as it 
is a means of supporting Religion, and it be 
not necessary for the latter purpose, it can- 
not be necessary for the former. If Religion 
be not within [the] cognizance of Civil Gov- 
ernment, how can its legal establishment be 
said to be necessary to civil Government? 
What influence in fact have ecclesiastical 
establishments had on Civil Society? In some 
instances they have been seen to erect a 
spiritual tyranny on the ruins of Civil au- 
thority; in many instances they have been 
seen upholding the thrones of political ty- 
ranny; in no instance have they been seen 
the guardians of the liberties of the people. 
Rulers who wished to subvert the public 
liberty, may have found an established clergy 
convenient auxiliaries. A just government, 
instituted to secure & perpetuate it, needs 
them not. Such a government will be best 
supported by protecting every citizen in the 
enjoyment of his Religion with the same 
equal hand which protects his person and his 
property; by neither invading the equal 
rights of any Sect, nor suffering any Sect 
to invade those of another. 

9. Because the proposed establishment is a 
departure from that generous policy, which, 
offering an asylum to the persecuted and op- 
pressed of every Nation and Religion, prom- 
ised a lustre to our country, and an acces- 
sion to the number of its citizens. What a 
melancholy mark is the Bill of sudden de- 
generacy? Instead of holding forth an asylum 
to the persecuted, it is itself a signal of per- 
secution. It degrades from the equal rank of 
Citizens all those whose opinions in Religion 
do not bend to those of the Legislative au- 
thority. Distant as it may be, in its present 
form, from the Inquisition it differs from it 
only in degree. The one is the first step, the 
other the last in the career of intolerance. 
The magnanimous sufferer under this cruel 
scourge in foreign Regions, must view the 
Bill as a Beacon on our Coast, warning him 
to seek some other haven, where liberty and 
philanthropy in their due extent may offer 
a more certain repose from his troubles. 

10. Because, it will have a like tendency to 
banish our Citizens. The allurements pre- 
sented by other situations are every day thin- 
ning their number. To superadd a fresh mo- 
tive to emigration, by revoking the liberty 
which they now enjoy, would be the same 
species of folly which has dishonoured and 
depopulated flourishing kingdoms. 

11. Because, it will destroy that moderation 
and harmony which the forbearance of our 
laws to intermeddle with Religion, has pro- 
duced amongst its several sects. Torrents of 
blood have been spilt in the old world, by 
vain attempts of the secular arm to extin- 
guish Religious discord, by proscribing all 
difference in Religious opinions. Time has at 
length revealed the true remedy. Every relax- 
ation of narrow and rigorous policy, wherever 
it has been tried, has been found to assuage 
the disease. The American Theatre has ex- 
hibited proofs, thet equal and complete lib- 
erty, if it does not wholly eradicate it, suf- 
ciently destroys its malignant influence on 
the health and prosperity of the State. If 
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with the salutary effects of this system under 
our own eyes, we begin to contract the bonds 
of Religious freedom, we know no name that 
will too severely reproach our folly. At least 
let warning be taken at the first fruits of the 
threatened innovation. The very appearance 
of the Bill has transformed that “Christian 
forbearance,™ love and charity,” which of 
late mutually prevailed, into animosities and 
jealousies, which may not soon be appeased. 
What mischiefs may not be dreaded should 
this enemy to the public quiet be armed with 
the force of a law? 

12. Because, the policy of the bill is adverse 
to the diffusion of the light of Christianity. 
The first wish of those who enjoy this pre- 
cious gift, ought to be that it may be im- 
parted to the whole race of mankind. Com- 
pare the number of those who have as yet re- 
ceived it with the number still remaining 
under the dominion of false Religious; and 
how small is the former! Does the policy 
of the Bill tend to lessen the disproportion? 
No; it at once discourages those who are 
strangers to the light of [revelation] 
from coming into the Region of it; and 
countenances, by example the nations who 
continue in darkness, in shutting out those 
who might convey it to them. Instead of 
levelling as far as possible, every obstacle to 
the victorious progress of truth, the Bill with 
an ignoble and unchristian timidity would 
circumscribe it, with a wall of defence, 
against the encroachment of error. 

13. Because attempts to enforce by legal 
sanctions, acts obnoxious to so great a pro- 
portion of Citizens, tend to enervate the 
laws in general, and to slacken the bands of 
Society. If it be difficult to execute any law 
which is not generally deemed necessary or 
salutary, what must be the case where it is 
deemed invalid and dangerous? and what 
may be the effect of so striking an example 
of impotency in the Government, on its gen- 
eral authority. 

14. Because a measure of such singular 
magnitude and delicacy ought not to be im- 
posed, without the clearest evidence that it 
is called for by a majority of citizens: and 
no satisfactory method is yet proposed by 
which the voice of the majority in this case 
may be determined, or its inuflence secured. 
“The people of the respective counties are 
indeed requested to signify their opinion re- 
specting the adoption of the Bil] to the next 
Session of Assembly.” But the representa- 
tion must be made equal, before the voice 
either of the Representatives or of the Coun- 
ties, will be that of the people, Our hope is 
that neither of the former will, after due 
consideration, espouse the dangerous princi- 
ple of the Bill. Should the event disappoint 
us, it will still leave us in full confidence, 
that a fair appeal to the latter will reverse 
the sentence against our liberties. 

15. Because, finally, “the equal right of 
every citizen to the free exercise of his Re- 
ligion according to the dictates of con- 
science” is held by the same tenure with all 
our other rights. If we recur to its origin, it 
is equally the gift of nature; if we weigh its 
importance, it cannot be less dear to us; if 
we consult the Declaration of those rights 
which pertain to the good people of Virginia, 
as the “basis and foundation of Govern- 
ment,” % it is enumerated with equal solem- 
nity, or rather studied emphasis. Either then, 
we must say, that the will of the Legislature 
is the only measure of their authority; and 
that in the plenitude of this authority, they 
may sweep away all our fundamental rights; 
or, that they are bound to leave this partic- 
ular right untouched and sacred: Either we 
must say, that they may control the freedom 
of the press, may abolish the trial by jury, 
may swallow up the Executive and Judiciary 
Powers of the State; nay that they may de- 
spoil us of our very right of suffrage, and 
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erect themselves into an independent and 
hereditary assembly: or we must say, that 
they have no authority to enact into law the 
Bill under consideration, We the subscribers 
say, that the General Assembly of this Com- 
monwealth have no such authority: And that 
no effort may be omitted on our part against 
so dangerous an usurpation, we oppose to 
it, this remonstrance; earnestly praying, as 
we are in duty bound, that the Supreme 
Lawgiver of the Universe, by illuminating 
those to whom it is addressed, may on the 
one hand, turn their councils from every act 
which would affront his holy prerogative, or 
violate the trust committed to them: and on 
the other, guide them into every measure 
which may be worthy of his [blessing, may 
re]dound to their own praise, and may es- 
tablish more firmly the liberties, the pros- 
perity, and the Happiness of the Common- 
wealth, 
II Madison, 183-191, 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPENDIX 


A bill establishing a provision for teachers 
of the Christian religion 


Whereas the general diffusion of Christian 
knowledge hath a natural tendency to correct 
the morals of men, restrain their vices, and 
preserve the peace of society; which cannot 
be effected without a competent provision 
for learned teachers, who may be thereby en- 
abled to devote their time and attention to 
the duty of instructing such citizens, as from 
their circumstances and want of education, 
cannot otherwise attain such knowledge; and 
it is judged that such provision may be made 
by the Legislature, without counteracting 
the liberal principle heretofore adopted and 
intended to be preserved by abolishing all 
distinctions of pre-eminence amongst the 
different societies or communities of Chris- 
tians; 

Be it therefore enacted by the General 
Assembly, That for the support of Christian 
teachers, — per centum on the amount, or — 
in the pound on the sum payable for tax on 
the property within this Commonwealth, is 
hereby assessed, and shall be paid by every 
person chargeable with the said tax at the 
time the same shall become due; and the 
Sheriffs of the several Counties shall have 
power to levy and collect the same in the 
same manner and under the like restrictions 
and limitations, as are or may be prescribed 
by the laws for raising the Revenues of this 
State. 

And be it enacted, That for every sum so 
paid, the Sheriff or Collector shall give a 
receipt, expressing therein to what society of 
Christians the person from whom he may 
receive the same shall direct the money to 
be paid, keeping a distinct account thereof in 
his books, The Sheriff of every County, shall, 
on or before the — day of — in every year, 
return to the Court, upon oath, two alpha- 
betical lists of the payments to him made, 
distinguishing in columns opposite to the 
names of the persons who shall have paid the 
same, the society to which the money so paid 
was by them appropriated; and one column 
for the names where no appropriation shall 
be made. One of which lists, after being re- 
corded in a book to be kept for that purpose, 
shall be filed by the Clerk in his office; the 
other shall by the Sheriff be fixed up in the 
Court-house, there to remain for the inspec- 
tion of all concerned. And the Sheriff, after 
deducting five per centum for the collection, 
shall forthwith pay to such person or per- 
sons as shall be appointed to receive the same 
by the Vestry, Elders, or Directors, however 
denominated of each such society, the sum 
so stated to be due to that society; or in 
default thereof, upon the motion of such 
person or persons to the next or any succeed- 
ing Court, execution shall be awarded for 
the same against the Sheriff and his security, 
his and their executors or administrators; 
provided that ten days previous notice be 
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given of such motion. And upon every such 
execution, the Officer serving the same shall 
proceed to immediate sale of the estate taken, 
and shall not accept of security for payment 
at the end of three months, nor to have the 
goods forthcoming at the day of sale; for 
his better direction wherein, the Clerk shall 
endorse upon every such execution that no 
security of any kind shall be taken. 

And be it further enacted, That the money 
to be raised by virtue of this Act, shall be 
by the Vestries, Elders, or Directors of each 
religious society, appropriated to a provision 
for a Minister or Teacher of the Gospel of 
their denomination, or the providing places 
of divine worship, and to none other use 
whatsoever; except in the denominations 
of Quakers and Menonists, who may receive 
what is collected from their members, and 
place it in their general fund, to be dis- 
posed of in a manner which they shall think 
best calculated to promote their particular 
mode of worship. 

And be it enacted, That all sums which at 
the time of payment to the Sheriff or Col- 
lector may not be appropriated by the per- 
son paying the same, shall be accounted for 
with the Court in manner as by this Act is 
directed; and after deducting for his col- 
lection, the Sheriff shall pay the amount 
thereof (upon account certified by the Court 
to the Auditors of Public Accounts, and by 
them to the Treasurer) into the public 
Treasury, to be disposed of under the direc- 
tion of the General Assembly, for the en- 
couragement of seminaries of learning with- 
in the Counties whence such sums shall 
arise, and to no other use or purpose what- 
soever. 

This Act shall commence, and be in force, 
from and after the — day of —— in the year 

A Copy from the Engrossed Bill. 

JOHN BECKLEY, C. H. D. 

Washington Mss. (Papers of George Wash- 
ington, Vol. 231); Library of Congress.” 
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1“A Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom,” enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, January 19, 1786. See 1 Randall, The 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (1858) 219-220; 
XII Hening’s Statutes of Virginia (1823) 84. 

3 Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147; Cant- 
well v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296; Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105; Prince v. Massa- 
chusetts, 321 U.S. 158; Thomas v. Collins, 323 
U.S, 516, 530. 

3 The briefs did not raise the First Amend- 
ment issue. The only one presented was 
whether the state’s action involved a pub- 
lic or an exclusively private function under 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. See Part IV infra. On the facts, 
the cost of transportation here is inseparable 
from both religious and secular teaching at 
the religious school. In the Cochran case the 
state furnished secular textbooks only. But 
see text infra at note 40 et seq., and Part IV. 

*Cf. note 3 and text Part IV; see also note 
35 


5 The statute reads: “Whenever in any dis- 
trict there are children living remote from 
any schoolhouse, the board of education of 
the district may make rules and contracts 
for the transportation of such children to 


and from school... other than a public 
school, except such school as is operated for 
profit in whole or in part. 

“When any schoo] district provides any 
transportation for public school children to 
and from school, transportation from any 
point in such established school route to any 
other point in such established school route 
shall be supplied to school children residing 
in such school district in going to and from 
school other than a public school, except 
such school as is operated for profit in whole 
oe an part.” Laws of New Jersey (1941) c. 
191. 

® The full text of the resolution is given in 
note 59 infra. 
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*The public schools attended were the 
Trenton Senior High School, the Trenton 
Junior High School and the Pennington 
High School. Ewing Township itself provides 
no public high schools, affording only elemen- 
tary public schools which stop with the 
eighth grade. The Ewing school board pays 
for both transportation and tultions of pupils 
attending the public high schools. The only 
private schools, all Catholic, covered in ap- 
plication of the resolution are St. Mary’s 
Cathedral High School, Trenton Catholic 
Boys High School, and two elementary paro- 
chial schools, St. Hedwig’s Parochial School 
and St. Francis School. The Ewing board pays 
only for transportation to these schools, not 
for tuitions. So far as the record discloses, the 
board does not pay for or provide transporta- 
tion to any other elementary school, public 
or private. See notes 58, 59 and text infra. 

SIX Writings of James Madison (ed. by 
Hunt, 1910) 288; Padover, Jefferson (1942) 
74. Madison’s characterization related to Jef- 
ferson’s entire revision of the Virginia Code, 
of which the Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom was part. See note 15. 

? See Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S, 145; 
Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333; Mormon Church 
v. United States, 186 U.S. 1; Jacobson v. Mas- 
sachusetts, 197 U.S. 11; Prince v. Massachu- 
setts, 321 U.S. 158; also Cleveland v. United 
States, 329 U.S. 14. 

Possibly the first official declaration of the 
“clear and present danger” doctrine was Jef- 
ferson’s declaration in the Virginia Statute 
for Establishing Religious Freedom: “That it 
is time enough for the rightful purposes of 
civil government for its officers to interfere 
when principles break out into overt acts 
against peace and good order.” 1 Randall, 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson (1858) 220; 
Padover, Jefferson (1942) 81. For Madison’s 
view to the same effect, see note 28 infra. 

1 Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105, 
109; Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141; Jami- 
son v. Texas, 318 U.S, 413; Marsh v. Alabama, 
326 U.S. 501; Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517. 

u Conflicts in other states, and earlier in 
the colonies, contributed much to generation 
of the Amendment, but none so directly as 
that in Virginia or with such formative in- 
fluence on the Amendment’s content and 
wording. See Cobb, Rise of Religious Liberty 
in America (1902); Sweet, The Story of Re- 
ligion in America (1939). The Charter of 
Rhode Island of 1663, II Poore, Constitu- 
tions (1878) 1595, was the first colonial char- 
ter to provide for religious freedom. 

The climactic period of the Virginia 
struggle covers the decade 1776-1786, from 
adoption of the Declaration of Rights to en- 
actment of the Statute for Religious Free- 
dom. For short accounts see Padover, Jeffer- 
son (1942) c. V; Brant, James Madison, The 
Virginia Revolutionist (1941) cc. XII, XV; 
James, The Struggle for Religious Liberty in 
Virginia (1900) cc. X, XI; Eckenrode, Separa- 
tion of Church and State in Virginia (1910). 
These works and Randall, see note 1, will be 
cited in this opinion by the names of their 
authors, Citations to “Jefferson” refer to The 
Works of Thomas Jefferson (ed. by Ford, 
1904-1905); to “Madison,” to The Writings of 
James Madison (ed. by Hunt, 1901-1910). 

“2 Brant, cc. XII, XV; James cc. X, XI; 
Eckenrode. 

13 See Brant, c. XII, particularly at 243. Cf. 
Madison's Remonstrance, Appendix to this 
opinion, Jefferson of course held the same 
view. See note 15. L 

“Madison looked upon .. . religious free- 
dom, to judge from the concentrated atten- 
tion he gave it, as the fundamental free- 
dom.” Brant, 243; and see Remonstrance, 
Par, 1, 4, 15, Appendix. 

1 See Brant, 245-246. Madison quoted liber- 
ally from the Declaration in his Remon- 
strance and the use made of the quotations 
indicates that he considered the Declaration 
to have outlawed the prevailing establish- 
ment in principle, if not technically. 
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15 Jefferson was chairman of the revising 
committee and chief draftsman. Corevisers 
were Wythe, Pendleton, Mason and Lee. The 
first enacted portion of the revision, which 
became known as Jefferson’s Code, was the 
statute barring entailments. Primogeniture 
soon followed. Much longer the author was 
to wait for enactment of the Bill for Religi- 
ous Freedom; and not until after his death 
was the corollary bill to be accepted in prin- 
ciple which he considered most important of 
all, namely, to provide for common education 
at public expense. See V Jefferson, 153. How- 
ever, he linked this with disestablishment as 
corollary prime parts in a system of basic 
freedoms. I Jefferson, 78. 

Jefferson, and Madison by his sponsorship, 
sought to give the Bill for Establishing Re- 
ligious Freedom as nearly constitutional 
status as they could at the time. Acknowl- 
edging that one legislature could not “re- 
strain the acts of succeeding Assemblies... 
and that therefore to declare this act ir- 
revocable would be of no effect in law,” the 
Bill’s concluding provision as enacted never- 
theless asserted: “Yet we are free to declare, 
and do declare, that the rights hereby as- 
serted are of the natural rights of mankind, 
and that if any act shall be hereafter passed 
to repeal the present or to narrow its oper- 
ation, such act will be an infringement of 
natural right.” 1 Randall, 220. 

16 See I Jefferson, 70-71; XII Jefferson, 447; 
Padover, 80. 

it Madison regarded this action as desertion. 
See his letter to Monroe of April 12, 1785; II 
Madison, 129, 181-132; James, cc. X, XI. But 
see Eckenrode, 91, suggesting it was surrender 
to the inevitable. 

The bill provided: “That for every sum so 
paid, the Sheriff or Collector shall give a 
receipt, expressing therein to what society 
of Christians the person from whom he may 
receive the same shall direct the money to 
be paid ....” See also notes 19, 43 infra. 

A copy of the Assessment Bill is to be 
found among the Washington manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress. Papers of George 
Washington, Vol. 231. Because of its crucial 
role in the Virginia struggle and bearing upon 
the First Amendment’s meaning, the text of 
the Bill is set forth in the Supplemental 
Appendix to this opinion. 

18 Eckenrode, 99, 100. 

13 Id., 100; II Madison, 113. The bill directed 
the sheriff to pay “all sums which .. . may 
not be appropriated by the person paying the 
same .., into the public Treasury, to be dis- 
posed of under the direction of the General 
Assembly, for the encouragement of semi- 
naries of learning within the Counties whence 
such sums shall arise, and to no other use or 
purpose whatsoever.” Supplemental Appendix. 

*®See generally Eckenrode, c. V; Brant, 
James, and other authorities cited in note 11 
above. 

“= TI Madison, 183; and the Appendix to 
this opinion. Eckenrode, 100 ff. See also Fleet, 
Madison’s “Detached Memoranda” (1946) III 
William & Mary Q. (3d Series) 534, 554-562. 

= The major causes assigned for its defeat 
include the elevation of Patrick Henry to the 
governorship in November of 1784; the 
blunder of the proponents in allowing the 
Bill for Incorporations to come to the floor 
and incur defeat before the Assessment Bill 
was acted on; Madison's astute leadership, 
taking advantage of every “break” to convert 
his initial minority into a majority, including 
the deferment of action on the third reading 
to the fall; the Remonstrance, bringing a 
flood of protesting petitions; and the general 
poverty of the time. See Eckenrode, c. V, for 
an excelent short, detailed account. 

s See James, Brant, op. cit. supra note 11. 

“V Madison, 176. Cf. notes 33, 37. 

sV Madison, 132. 

= Brant, 250. The assurance made first to 
his constituents was responsible for Madi- 
son’s becoming a member of the Virginia 
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Convention which ratified the Constitution. 
See James 154-158. 

= The amendment with respect to religious 
liberties read, as Madison introduced it: 
“The civil rights of none shall be abridged on 
account of religious belief or worship, nor 
shall any national religion be established, nor 
shall the full and equal rights of conscience 
be in any manner, or any pretext, infringed.” 
1 Annals of Congress 434. In the process of 
debate this was modified to its present form. 
See especially 1 Annals of Congress 729-731, 
165; also note 34. 

% See text of the Remonstrance, Appendix; 
also notes 18, 15, 24, 25 supra and text. 

Madison's one exception concerning re- 
straint was for “preserving public order.” 
Thus he declared in a private letter, IX Madi- 
son, 484, 487, written after the First Amend- 
ment was adopted: “The tendency to a usur- 
pation on one side or the other, or to a 
corrupting coalition or alliance between 
them, will be best guarded agst. by an entire 
abstinance of the Govt. from interference in 
any way whatever, beyond the necessity of 
preserving public order, & protecting each 
sect agst. trespasses on its legal rights by 
others.” Cf. note 9. 

The third ground of remonstrance, see 
the Appendix, bears repetition for emphasis 
here: "Because, it is proper to take alarm at 
the first experiment on our liberties . . . The 
freemen of America did not wait till usurped 
power had strengthened itself by exercise, 
and entangled the question in precedents. 
They saw all the consequences in the princi- 
ple, and they avoided the consequences by 
denying the principle. We revere this lesson 
too much, soon to forget it. Who does not 
see that ... the same authority which can 
force a citizen to contribute three pence only 
of his property for the support of any one 
establishment, may force him to conform to 
any other establishment in all cases whatso- 
ever?” (Emphasis added.) II Madison 183, 
185-186. 

»% Eckenrode, 105, in summary of the Re- 
monstrance. 

31 “Because the bill implies either that the 
Civil Magistrate is a competent Judge of 
Religious truth; or that he may employ 
Religion as an engine of Civil policy. The 
first is an arrogant pretention falsified by the 
contradictory opinions of Rulers in all ages, 
and throughout the world: The second an 
unhallowed perversion of the means of salva- 
tion.” Remonstrance, Appendix, Par. 5; II 
Madison 183, 187. 

#1 As is pointed out above, note 3, and in 
Part IV infra, Cochran v. Board of Education, 
281 U.S. 370, was not such a case. 

% See text supra at notes 24, 25. Madison, 
of course, was but one of many holding such 
views, but nevertheless agreeing to the com- 
mon understanding for adoption of a Bill of 
Rights in order to remove all doubt engen- 
dered by the absence of explicit guarantees in 
the original Constitution. 

By 1791 the great fight over establishments 
had ended, although some vestiges remained 
then and later, even in Virginia. The glebes, 
for example, were not sold there until 1802. 
Cf. Eckenrode, 147. Fixing an exact date for 
“disestablishment” is almost impossible, 
since the process was piecemeal. Although 
Madison failed in having the Virginia Bill 
of Rights declare explicitly against establish- 
ment in 1776, cf. note 14 and text supra, in 
1777 the levy for support of the Anglican 
clergy was suspended. It was never resumed. 
Eckenrode states: “This act, in effect, de- 
stroyed the establishment. Many dates have 
been given for its end, but it really came on 
January 1, 1777, when the act suspending the 
payment of titles became effective. This was 
not seen at the time. . . . But in freeing al- 
most half of the texpayers from the burden 
of the state religion, the state religion was at 
an end. Nobody could be forced to support it, 
and an attempt to levy titles upon Anglicans 
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alone would be to recruit the ranks of dis- 
sent.” P. 53. See also pp. 61, 64. The question 
of assessment however was revived “with 
far more strength than ever, in the summer 
of 1784.” Id., 64. 1t would seem more factual 
therefore to fix the time of disestablishment 
as of December, i785-—January, 1786, when 
the issue in large was finally settled. 

“ At one point the wording was proposed: 
“No religion shall be established by law, nor 
shall the equal rights of conscience be in- 
fringed.” 1 Annals of Congress 729. Cf. note 
27. Representative Huntington of Connecti- 
cut feared this might be construed to prevent 
judicial enforcement of private pledges. He 
stated “that he feared ... that the words 
rmiight be taken in such latitude as to be ex- 
tremely hurtful to the cause of religion. He 
understood the amendment to mean what 
had been expressed by the gentleman from 
Virginia; but others might find it conveni- 
ent to put another construction upon it. The 
ministers of their congregations to the East- 
ward were maintained by the contributions 
of those who belonged to their society; the 
expense of building meeting-houses was con- 
tributed in the same manner. These things 
were regulated by by-laws. If an action was 
brought before a Federal Court on any of 
these cases, the person who had neglected to 
perform his engagements could not be com- 
pelled to do it; for a support of ministers or 
building of places of worship might be con- 
strued into a religious establishment.” 1 An- 
nals of Congress 730. 

To avoid any such possibility, Madison sug- 
gested inserting the word “national” before 
“religion,” thereby not only again disclaim- 
ing intent to bring about the result Hunt- 
ington feared but also showing unmistakably 
that “establishment” meant public “support” 
of religion in the financial sense. 1 Annals 
of Congress 731. See also IX Madison, 484- 
487. 

3 The decision most closely touching the 
question, where it was squarely raised, is 
Quick Bear v. Leupp, 210 U.S. 50. The Court 
distinguished sharply between appropriations 
from public funds for the support of religious 
education and appropriations from funds 
held in trust by the Government essentially 
as trustee for private individuals, Indian 
wards, as beneficial owners. The ruling was 
that the latter could be disbursed to private, 
religious schools at the designation of those 
patrons for paying the cost of their educa- 
tion. But it was stated also that such a use 
of public moneys would violate both the First 
Amendment and the specific statutory decla- 
ration involved, namely, that “it is hereby de- 
clared to be the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment to hereafter make no appropriation 
whatever for education in any sectarian 
school.” 210 U.S. at 79. Cf. Ponce v. Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church, 210 U.S. 296, 322. 
And see Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 291, an 
instance of highly artificial grounding to sup- 
port a decision sustaining an appropriation 
for the care of indigent patients pursuant to 
a contract with a private hospital. Cf. also 
the authorities cited in note 9, 

3 See text at note 1. 

a“. , , but no religious Test shall ever 
be required as a Qualification to any Office or 
public Trust under the United States.” 
Const., Art. VI, §3. See also the two forms 
prescribed for the President’s Oath or Af- 
firmation. Const., Art. II, §1. Cf. Ex parte 
Garland, 4 Wall. 333; Cummings v. Missouri, 
4 Wall 277; United States v. Lovett, 328 U.S. 
303. 

3 In the words of the Virginia statute, fol- 
lowing the portion of the preamble quoted 
at the beginning of this opinion: “. . . even 
the forcing him to support this or that 
teacher of his own religious persuasion, is 
depriving him of the comfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular 
pastor, whose morals he would make his pat- 
tern, and whose powers he feels most per- 
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suasive to righteousness, and is withdrawing 
from the ministry those temporary rewards, 
which proceeding from an approbation of 
their personal conduct, are an additional in- 
citement to earnest and unremitting labours 
for the instruction of mankind, .. .” Cf. notes 
29, 30, 31 and text supra. 

* See note 38. 

“See Bower, Church and State in Educa- 
tion (1944) 58: “. . . the fundamental di- 
vision of the education of the whole self into 
the secular and the religious could not be 
justfied on the grounds of either a sound 
educational philosophy or a modern func- 
tional concept of the relation of religion to 
personal and social experience.” See also Vere, 
The Elementary School, in Essays on Catholic 
Education in the United States (1942) 110- 
111; Gabel, Public Funds for Church and 
Private Schools (1937) 737-739. 

“It would seem a strange ruling that a 
“reasonable,” that is, presumably a small, 
license fee cannot be placed upon the exer- 
cise of the right of religious instruction, yet 
that under the correlative constitutional 
guaranty against “an establishment” taxes 
may be levied and used to aid and promote 
religious instruction, if only the amounts 
so used are small. See notes 30-31 supra and 
text, 

Madison's objection to “three pence” con- 
tributions and his stress upon “denying the 
principle” without waiting until “usurped 
power had. . . entangled the question in 
precedents,” note 29, were reinforced by his 
further characterization of the Assessment 
Bill: “Distant as it may be, in its present 
form, from the Inquisition it differs from it 
only in degree, The one is the first step, the 
other the last in the career of intolerance.” 
Remonstrance, Par. 9; II Madison 183, 188. 

“If it is part of the state’s function to 
supply to religious schools or their patrons 
the smaller items of educational expense, 
because the legislature may say they perform 
& public function, it is hard to see why the 
larger ones also may not be paid, Indeed, 
it would seem even more proper and neces- 
sary for the state to do this, For if one class 
of expenditures is justified on the ground 
that it supports the general cause of educa- 
tion or benefits the individual, or can be 
made to do so by legislative declaration, so 
even more certainly would be the other. To 
sustain payment for transportation to school, 
for textbooks, for other essential materials, 
or perhaps for school lunches, and not for 
what makes all these things effective for their 
intended end, would be to make a public 
function of the smaller items and their cu- 
mulative effect, but to make wholly private 
in character the larger things without which 
the smaller could have no meaning or use. 

4 Whereas the general diffusion of Chris- 
tian knowledge hath a natural tendency to 
correct the morals of men, restrain their 
vices, and preserve the peace of society; 
which cannot be effected without a com- 
petent provision for learned teachers, who 
may be thereby enabled to devote their time 
and attention to the duty of instructing such 
citizens, as from their circumstances and 
want of education, cannot otherwise attain 
such knowledge; and it is judged that such 
provision may be made by the Legislature, 
without counteracting the liberal principle 
heretofore adopted and intended to be 
preserved by abolishing all distinctions of 
pre-eminence amongst the different societies 
of communities of Christians; ... ." Sup- 
plemental Appendix; Foote, Sketches of Vir- 
ginia (1850) 340. 

« “Because the establishment proposed by 
the Bill is not requisite for the support of 
the Christian Religion. To say that it is, is a 
contradiction to the Christian Religion itself; 
for every page of it disavows a dependence 
on the powers of this world. . . . Because the 
establishment in question is not necessary 
for the support of Civil Government... . 
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What influence in fact have ecclesiastical 
establishments had on Civil Society? . .. in 
no instance have they been seen the guard- 
fans of the liberties of the people.” IT Madi- 
son 183, 187, 188. 

& “Because experience witnesseth that ec- 
clesiastical establishments, instead of main- 
taining the purity and efficacy of Religion, 
have had a contrary operation.” II Madison 
183, 187. 

“At least let warning be taken at the 
first fruits of the threatened innovation. The 
very appearance of the Bill has transformed 
that ‘Christian forbearance, love and charity,’ 
which of late mutually prevailed, into ani- 
mosities and jealousies, which may not soon 
be appeased.” II Madison 183, 189. 

7 In this case briefs amici curiae have been 
filed on behalf of various organizations rep- 
resenting three religious sects, one labor 
union, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and the states of Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and New York. All 
these states have laws similar to New Jersey's 
and all of them, with one religious sect, sup- 
port the constitutionality of New Jersey's 
action. The others oppose it. Maryland and 
Mississippi have sustained similar legislation. 
Note 49 infra. No state without legislation of 
this sort has filed an opposing brief. But at 
least six states have held such action invalid, 
namely, Delaware, Oklahoma, New York, 
South Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin. 
Note 49 infra. The New York ruling was over- 
turned by amendment to the state constitu- 
tion in 1938. Constitution of New York, Art. 
XI, 4. 

Furthermore, in this case the New Jersey 
courts divided, the Supreme Court holding 
the statute and resolution invalid, 182 N. J. L. 
98, 39 A 2d 75, the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals reversing that decision, 133 N. J. L. 350, 
44 A. 2d 333. In both courts, as here, the 
judges split, one of three dissenting in the 
Supreme Court, three of nine in the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. The division is typical. 
See the cases cited in note 49. 

# See the authorities cited in note 49; and 
see note 54. 

# Some state courts have sustained statutes 
granting free transportation or free school 
books to children attending denominational 
schools on the theory that the aid was a 
benefit to the child rather than to the school. 
See Nichols v. Henry, 301 Ky. 434, 191 S. W. 
2d 930, with which compare Sherrard v. Jef- 
ferson County Board of Education, 294 Ky. 
469, 171 S. W. 2d 963; Cochran v. Board of 
Education, 168 La. 1030, 123 So. 664, aff’d, 
281 U.S. 370; Borden v. Board of Education, 
168 La. 1005, 123 So. 655; Board of Education 
v. Wheat, 174 Md. 314, 199 A. 628; Adams v. 
St. Mary's County, 180 Md. 550, 26 A. 2d 
377; Chance v. State Textbook R. & P. Board, 
190 Miss. 453, 200 So. 706. See also Bowker v. 
Baker, 73 Cal. App. 2d 653, 167 P. 2d 256. 
Other courts have held such statutes uncon- 
stitutional under state constitutions as aid 
to the schools. Judd v. Board of Education, 
278 N.Y. 200, 15 N. E, 2d 576, but see note 
47 supra; Smith v. Donahue, 202 App. Div. 
656, 195 N.Y.S. 715; State ex rel. Traub v. 
Brown, 36 Del. 181, 172 A. 835; Gurney v. 
Ferguson, 190 Okla. 254, 122 P. 2d 1002; 
Mitchell v. Consolidated School District, 17 
Wash. 2d 61, 135 P. 2d 79; Van Straten v. 
Milquet, 180 Wis. 109, 192 N. W. 392. And 
cf. Hlebanja v. Brewe, 58 S.D. 351, 236 N. W. 
296. And since many state constitutions have 
provisions forbidding the appropriation of 
public funds for private purposes, in these 
and other cases the issue whether the statute 
was for a “public” or “private” purpose has 
been present. See Note (1941) 50 Yale L.J. 
917, 925. 

5 E, g, Gurney v. Ferguson, 190 Okla. 254, 
255, 122 P. 2d 1002, 1003; Mitchell v. Con- 
solidated School District, 17 Wash. 2d 61, 68, 
135 P. 2d 79, 82; Smith v. Donahue, 202 App. 
Div. 656, 664, 195 N.Y.S. 715, 72; Board of Ed- 
cation v. Wheat, 174 Md. 314, dissenting 
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opinion at 340, 198 A. 628 at 639. This is true 
whether the appropriation and payment are 
in form to the individual or to the institu- 
tion. Ibid. Questions of this gravity turn 
upon the purpose and effect of the state’s 
expenditure to accomplish the forbidden 
object, not upon who receives the amount 
and applies it to that end or the form and 
manner of the payment. 

& The payments here averaged roughly 
$40.00 a year per child. 

z2 See Part V. 

%See also note 46 supra and Remon- 
strance, Par. 3. 

“ Thus each brief filed here by the sup- 
porters of New Jersey’s action, see note 47, 
not only relies strongly on Cochran v. Board 
of Education, 281 U.S. 370, but either ex- 
plicitly or in effect maintains that it is con- 
trolling in the present case. 

%See text at notes 17-19 supra and au- 
thorities cited; also Foote, Sketches of Vir- 
ginia (1850) ce. XV. Madison's entire thesis, 
as reflected throughout the Remonstrance 
and in his other writings, as well as in his 
opposition to the final form of the Assess- 
ment Bill, see note 43, was altogether incom- 
patible with acceptance of general and “non- 
discriminatory” support. See Brant, C. XII. 

% The protections are of a nature which 
does not require appropriations specially 
made from the public treasury and ear- 
marked, as is New Jersey's here, particularly 
for religious institutions or uses. The First 
Amendment does not exclude religious prop- 
erty or activities from protection against dis- 
order or the ordinary accidental incidents of 
community life. It forbids support, not pro- 
tection from interference or destruction. 

It is a matter not frequently recalled that 
President Grant opposed tax exemption of 
religious property as leading to a violation 
of the principle of separation of church and 
state. See President Grant’s Seventh Annual 
Message to Congress, December 7, 1875, in 
IX Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
(1897) 4288-4289. Garfield, in a letter ac- 
cepting the nomination for the presidency 
said: “. . . it would be unjust to our peo- 
ple, and dangerous to our institutions, to 
apply any portion of the revenues of the na- 
tion, or of the States, to the support of 
sectarian schools. The separation of the 
Church and the State in everything relat- 
ing to taxation should be absolute.” II The 
Works of James Abram Garfield (ed. by Hins- 
dale, 1883) 783. 

5 Neither do we have here a case of rate- 
making by which a public utility extends re- 
duced fares to all school children, including 
patrons of religious schools. Whether or not 
legislative compulsion upon a private utility 
to extend such an advantage would be valid, 
or its extension by a municlipally owned sys- 
tem, we are not required to consider. In the 
former instance, at any rate, and generally if 
not always in the latter, the vice of using 
the taxing power to raise funds for the sup- 
port of religion would not be present. 

5 It would seem at least a doubtfully suf- 
ficient basis for reasonable classification that 
some children should be excluded simply be- 
cause the only school feasible for them to at- 
tend, in view of geographic or other situation, 
might be one conducted in whole or in part 
for profit. Cf. note 5. 

æ See note 7 supra. The resolution was as 
follows, according to the school board's min- 
utes read in proof: “The transportation com- 
mittee recommended the transportation of 
pupils of Ewing to the Trenton and Penning- 
ton High Schools and Catholie Schools by 
way of public carrier as in recent years. On 
Motion of Mr. Ralph Ryan and Mr. M. French 
the same was adopted.” (Emphasis added.) 
The New Jersey court’s holding that the reso- 
lution was within the authority conferred by 
the state statute is binding on us. Reinman 
v. Little Rock, 237 U.S. 176; Hadacheck v. 
Sebastian, 239 U.S. 394, 414. 
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©The population of Ewing Township, lo- 
cated near the City of Trenton, was 10,146 
according to the census of 1940. Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, Population, Vol. 
1,674. 

& In Thomas v. Collins, 323 U. S. 516, 530, it 
was said that the preferred place given in our 
scheme to the great democratic freedoms se- 
cured by the First Amendment gives them “a 
sanctity and a sanction not permitting dubi- 
ous intrusions.” Cf. Remonstrance, Par. 3, 9. 
And in other cases it has been held that the 
usual presumption of constitutionality will 
not work to save such legislative excursions 
in this field. United States v. Carolene Prod- 
ucts Co., 304 U. S. 144, 152, note 4; see Wechs- 
ler, Stone and the Constitution (1946) 46 Col. 
L. Rev. 764, 795 et seq. 

Apart from the Court's admission that New 
Jersey’s present action approaches the verge 
of her power, it would seem that a statute, 
ordinance or resolution which on its face sin- 
gles out one sect only by name for enjoyment 
of the same advantages as public schools or 
their students, should be held discriminatory 
on its face by virtue of that fact alone, unless 
it were positively shown that no other sects 
sought or were available to receive the same 
advantages. 

@ Decl. Rights, Art: 16. [Note in the origi- 
nal.] 

% Decl. Rights, Art 1. [Note in the origi- 
nal.] 
% Art: 16. [Note in the original.] 

& Art. 16, [Note in the original.] 

% Decl. Rights-title. [Note in the original.] 

® This copy of the Assessment Bill is from 
one of the handbills which on December 24, 
1784, when the third reading of the bill was 
postponed, were ordered distributed to the 
Virginia counties by the House of Delegates, 
See Journal of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, December 24, 1784; Eckenrode, 102-103, 
The bill is therefore in its final form, for it 
never again reached the floor of the House. 
Eckenrode, 113. 


. Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senators from North Caro- 
lina and Alabama. This amendment 
broadens the present exemption of sec- 
tion 702 of title VII in two respects. Sec- 
tion 702 now exempts religious organiza- 
tions employing individuals of a particu- 
lar religion for religious activities and 
provides an exemption for the educa- 
tional activities of educational institu- 
tions. 

This amendment would allow religious 
organizations and educational institu- 
tions a complete exemption from title VII 
coverage. A religious organization would 
be exempt whether or not it is engaged 
in religious activities; and the present au- 
thority to hire employees of a particular 
religion for religious activities would be 
expanded to include race, color, sex, or 
national origin for any activity. An edu- 
cational institution would be made ex- 
empt from title VII whether or not it is 
engaged in educational activities. 

As to religious organizations, it is not 
clear to me that the religious integrity of 
these institutions would be compromised 
by equal employment opportunities for 
employees in positions unrelated to re- 
ligious activities of such institutions. 

It should be emphasized that religious 
corporations and associations often pro- 
vide purely secular services to the gen- 
eral public without regard to religious 
affiliation, and that most of the many 
thousands of persons employed by these 
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institutions perform totally secular func- 
tions. In this regard, employees in these 
“religious” institutions perform jobs that 
are identical to jobs in comparable 
secular institutions. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, that these persons employed 
by religious corporations and associations 
should be given the same equal employ- 
ment opportunities as those persons em- 
ployed in comparable positions by 
secular employers. 

For example, religious organizations in 
this country own and operate a substan- 
tial number of hospitals open to the pub- 
lic. These hospitals employ a broad range 
of persons to staff them. Without ex- 
pounding on all of the job classifications 
at a hospital, I will just note that the 
categories of employment range from 
nurses and hospital administrators to 
dieticians and housekeeping personnel. 
There is no justification, in my judgment, 
for such hospitals to be permitted to dis- 
criminate against a janitor, for example, 
on any grounds. 

Further, in my judgment, it might be 
very well unconstitutional for Congress to 
permit such discrimination. I recognize 
that the first amendment protects the 
free exercise of religion. I believe it is 
reasonable for Congress to permit an in- 
stitution such as Catholic University to 
require its employees to be Catholic. The 
major function of that university is the 
propagation of its faith and we should 
not interfere with that program. How- 
ever, the major purpose of hospitals and 
other service agencies is to provide public 
service. In providing this service they 
should not be allowed to become instru- 
ments of invidious and unreasonable dis- 
crimination in employment. 

I would note for the record that at this 
point a similar issue has been resolved in 
an almost identical manner by the ad- 
ministration. The Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, passed by this Congress 
in 1970, provided no exemptions for em- 
ployers. In defining the term “employer 
engaged in the business affecting com- 
merce,” for purposes of this act, the De- 
partment of Labor of necessity faced the 
question of coverage of churches as em- 
ployers. Let me read for the RECORD a 
portion of the interpretation made by 
that agency just 2 weeks ago. It apears in 
the Federal Register of Friday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1972, at page 930: 

* * * Churches or religious organizations, 
like charitable and nonprofit organizations, 
are considered employers under the Act where 
they employ one or more persons in secular 
activities. As a matter of enforcement policy, 
the performance of, or participation in, re- 
ligious services (as distinguished from sec- 
ular or proprietary activities whether for 
charitable or religion-related purposes) will 
be regarded as not constituting employment 
under the Act. Any person, while performing 
religious services or participating in them in 
any degree is not regarded as an employer or 
employee under the Act, notwithstanding the 
fact that such person may be regarded as an 
employer or employee for other purposes— 
for example, giving or receiving remunera- 
tion in connection with the performance of 
religious services. 

+ + + Some examples of coverage of re- 
ligious organizations as employers would be: 
A private hospital owned or operated by a 
religious organization; a private school or 
orphanage owned or operated by a religious 
organization; commercial establishments of 
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religious organizations engaged in producing 
or selling products such as alcoholic bever- 
ages, bakery goods, religious goods, etc.; and 
administrative, executive, and other office 
personnel employed by religious organiza- 
tions. Some examples of noncoverage in the 
case of religious organizations would be: 
clergymen while performing or participating 
in religious services; and other participants 
in religious services; namely choir masters, 
organists, other musicians, choir members, 
ushers and the like. 


I have read that citation from another 
bit of legislation that is now law to point 
out the analogous situation that we are 
dealing with here on another point of 
law in another department of govern- 
ment activity. 

Mr. President, just a few days ago in 
a colloquy with the Senator from North 
Carolina, the following exchange oc- 
curred: 

Mr. Ervin. It also enables the political 
hands of Caesar to be laid upon the sacred 
things of God. And each one of these cases 
where any of these things occur is subject 
to be reviewed in the Federal courts, is it 
not? 

Mr. WiitraMs, I would say that the equality 
of rights has nothing to do with Caesar, and 
maybe had more to do with God. 

Mr. Ervin. I would say you do not get 
equality of rights by robbing the majority of 
their rights, and that is what this bill will 
do to the majority of the people of this 
country. But apart from that— 

= * * s > 

Mr. Ervin. I do not think Congress has a 
right to authorize Caesar to lay his political 
hands upon the affairs of God, and that is 
exactly what the bill does. 

Mr. WriiraMs. I interpret God’s mandate 
to man differently than the Senator from 
North Carolina. 


I reiterate my judgment expressed that 
day—of all the institutions in this coun- 
try who should be setting the example 
of equal employment opportunity, of 
equal opportunity for that matter in all 
aspects of life, it is America’s religious 
institutions. I am confident that the 
Houses of God in this country do not 
shirk that responsibility nor should we. 

The impact of this amendment on 
educational institutions is also not in 
keeping with our purpose to strengthen 
the EEOC. Broadening the exemption 
instead of eliminating it will serve only 
to continue existing discriminatory prac- 
tices against the teachers and other 
staffs of this Nation’s educational in- 
stitutions. 

It is our aim, Mr. President, in con- 
sidering the present legislation, to 
strengthen the provisions of title VII and 
to eliminate the inconsistencies and in- 
sufficiencies which we allowed into that 
law in 1964. It is not our purpose to re- 
affirm existing loopholes. 

At present, there are approximately 
2,865,000 teachers and full-time faculty 
in 120,000 educational institutions in our 
Nation. There are also approximately 1.5 
million nonprofessional staff employed 
by these institutions. 

Most of the teachers and staff are 
public employees, the remainder are em- 
ployed by private institutions. And, yet, 
under the present law, most of these em- 
ployees are without an adequate and ef- 
fective Federal remedy. But I submit, 
Mr. President, that these 4 million are 
no different from other employees in the 
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Nation and deserve to be accorded the 
same protections. To continue the exist- 
ing exemption for these employees would 
not only continue to work an injustice 
against this vital segment of our Nation’s 
work force, but would also establish a 
class of employers who could pursue em- 
ployment policies which are otherwise 
prohibited by the law. 

The existence of discrimination in the 
employment practices of our Nation's 
educational institutions is well known, 
and has been adequately demonstrated 
by overwhelming statistical evidence as 
well as numerous complaints from 
groups and individuals. Minorities and 
women continue to be subject to blatant 
discrimination in these institutions. 

As regards minorities, statistical stu- 
dies show that minorities are generally 
underrepresented in teaching positions 
in educational institutions, and those 
that are employed are relegated to the 
lower paying and less prestigious posi- 
tions. For example, in elementary and 
secondary schools, Negroes hold only 
about 10 percent of all available posi- 
tions, Spanish-speaking Americans 
about 0.8 percent and all other minori- 
ties about 0.5 percent. This underrep- 
resentation becomes more pronounced 
when we look at the institutions of high- 
er learning where Negroes account for 
only 2.2 percent of all faculty, Orientals 
1.3 percent, and all other minorities only 
0.3 percent. 

Perhaps the most extensive discrimi- 
nation in educational institutions, how- 
ever, is found in the treatment of wom- 
en. While women are generally well rep- 
resented statistically in terms of num- 
bers employed, they are generally 
relegated to the lowest paying and least 
prestigious jobs. Women account for the 
majority of teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools but they are virtually 
totally ‘excluded from positions as prin- 
cipals and other administrative or de- 
cisionmaking positions. 

In institutions of higher education 
women are almost totally absent in the 
position of academic dean, and are gross- 
ly underrepresented in all other major 
faculty positions. Also, I would add, that 
this discrimination does not only exist 
as regards to the acquiring of jobs, but 
that it is similarly prevalent in the area 
of salaries and promotions where studies 
have shown a well-established pattern of 
unlawful wage differentials and discrimi- 
natory promotion policies. 

And yet, Mr. President, despite the 
existence of this obvious discrimination, 
this entire segment of our working pop- 
ulation has not been provided with ade- 
quate Federal relief. 

Not only have educational institutions 
been excluded from the protections of 
title VII, but teachers and other pro- 
fessionals have similarly been excluded 
from the protection of the Equal Pay Act, 
which has been used successfully by 
other employees to halt discriminatory 
wage differentials. What this means is 
that for most employees of educational 
institutions, the only available remedy 
has been an individual suit under the 
antidiscrimination provisions of the Con- 
stitution. However, as has been noted by 
the committee in reporting out S. 2515; 
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this method of relief is very time con- 
suming and costly, and does not guaran- 
tee complete relief in every case. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but feel 
that we have been very remiss in allow- 
ing the employees of this Nation’s edu- 
cational institutions to go without an 
adequate Federal remedy against job 
discrimination for as long as we have. 

The exclusion of educational institu- 
tions from the protections offered by 
title VII is a major factor in the dis- 
crimination which exists in our educa- 
tional institutions today. There does not 
appear to me to be any reason, there- 
fore, why this legislative oversight 
should be continued. We must correct 
this important defect of title VII imme- 
diately, and provide employees of edu- 
cational institutions the same protec- 
tions that we accord the rest of the Na- 
tion’s work force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point a list of organizations which 
support the bill before the Senate with- 
out the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ators from North Carolina and Alabama. 
From A to U, the list indicates the re- 
ligious organizations that, by supporting 
the bill as it was reported to the Senate, 
oppose the pending amendment. 

From the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church through the United Synagogue of 
America—as I rapidly refresh my recol- 
lection and scan the list—all the or- 
ganizations listed here are religious or- 
ganizations, and they cover the gambit 
of faith in this country. 

There being no objection, the list 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LisT OF ORGANIZATIONS 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

American Baptist Convention—Division of 
Social Concern. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nal B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Church of the Brethren—Brethren Service 
Commission. 

Church Women United. 

Episcopal Church—Division of Christian 
Citizenship. 

Franciscan Social Action Team. 

Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 

Hadassah. 

Lutheran Church in America—Board of 
Social Ministry. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 

National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Churches—Depart- 
ment of Social Justice. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Presbyterian Interracial Council. 

Unitarian Universalist Association. 

Unitarian Universalist Women’s Federa- 
tion. 

United Christian Missionary Society. 

United Church of Christ—Committee for 
Racial Justice Now. 

United Church of 
Christian Social Action. 

United Methodist Church—Board of Social 
Concern, 

United Presbyterian Church—Commission 
on Religion & Race. 


Christ—Council for 
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United Presbyterian Church—Office of 
Church & Society. 

U.S. Catholic Conference—Department of 
Social Development. 

United Synagogue of America. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the real 
question here is the size of the exemp- 
tion which is being sought. Senator 
Wuttiams has very splendidly argued the 
merits, and I believe that the remaining 
factor which is important to Senators, 
as they vote, is the size of this exemption. 
It is estimated that some 4,300,000 em- 
ployees are concerned in educational in- 
stitutions. That is an enormous exemp- 
tion to drop from this act. That fact 
appears at page 11 of the committee’s 
report: 

There are at present over 120,000 educa- 
tional institutions, with approximately 2.8 
million teachers and professional staff mem- 
bers and another 1.5 million non-professional 
staff members. Yet all of these employees are, 
in effect, without an effective Federal remedy 
in the area of employment discrimination. 


Mr. President, that represents 4,300,- 
000 workers. It points out, too, that this 
is not a fanciful matter on our part but 
that there are critically important evi- 
dences of discrimination in these insti- 
tutions. 

Senators are invited to read on, on the 
next page of the report, which indicates 
the tremendous  disproportion—the 
courts have held that that is a perfectly 
proper item of evidence—between the 
percentages of positions held by blacks 
and other minorities and the percentage 
which they represent in population. 

In addition to the discrimination on 
the ground of color, there are tremen- 
dous evidences of discrimination based 
upon the same criteria against women, 
bearing in mind that sex is also covered 
as an important item of discrimination 
in this bill. 

For all those reasons, because we are 
dealing with enormous numbers of peo- 
ple—a worker for an educational insti- 
tution or a religious institution is still a 
worker—while we understand the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with respect for 
the establishment of religion as such— 
and we very amply safeguard them in 
the exemption to 702 contained in the 
bill at page 33—there is no reason for 
allowing those cover words to take out 
of the operation of common justice and 
equal opportunity for a job, which is the 
essence of this bill, some 4,300,000 work- 
ers. Yet, that would be the effect of this 
amendment. 

So, for the reasons I have stated, plus 
those eloquently stated by the manager 
of the bill, Senator WILLIAMs, I hope very 
much that the Senate will reject this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of the time of the proponents 
of this amendment to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, one of the 
most horrendous provisions of S. 2515 is 
section 3, which removes the existing 
exemption for employees of educational 
institutions, as presently contained in 
section 702 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. This overzealous proposal at- 
tempts, first, to subvert academic free- 
dom and, second, violate the prohibition 
contained in the first amendment which 
guarantees the free exercise of religion. 

In addition, if this section of the bill is 
passed, it invites a further expansion and 
continuation of the practices of harass- 
ing local school officials and interfering 
with local school systems that have been 
running rampant since the adoption of 
title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Enactment of section 3 of S. 2515 could 
destroy academic freedom. Objective 
criticism, independent judgment, the 
search for truth unhampered by tran- 
sient political interests—all of which are 
vital to academic freedom—could be 
altered and reshaped by the EEOC. 
Academic tenure—the very cornerstone 
of academic freedom—would be placed 
in serious jeopardy if Federal hiring and 
promotion practices are substituted for 
those of local school administrators. 

It would be hard to imagine any Fed- 
eral law more at odds with the guaran- 
tee of religious freedom than EEOC su- 
pervision of employment practices of 
chareh-sapuorion educational institu- 

ons, 

History tells us that it was largely be- 
cause of religious persecution that many 
of our forefathers left England and Eu- 
rope to settle in American colonies. 

Religious freedom in the New World 
lighted man’s way to political freedom. 
The revelation of spiritual freedom cre- 
ated a passionate desire in the hearts of 
the colonists for freedom from political 
bondage, ecclesiastical privilege, and 
royal favor. It was because they recog- 
nized that secular and religious authority 
must be rigorously separated that the 
founders of our Nation did not consider 
the Constitution of the United States to 
be complete until there was adopted a 
Bill of Rights in which they made a flat 
prohibition in the very article that: 

Congress shall make no law respecting the 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof... 


It was not a new idea for it was writ- 
ten long ago: 
Render therefore unto Caesar the things 


which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s. 


Under our system of religious freedom 
which would be violated by this EEOC 
bill, religious organizations have seen fit 
to use their own resources to establish 
church schools at every level of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and insti- 
tutions of higher education. They did so 
because they wanted youth taught in a 
religious atmosphere and by Christian 
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instructors. Indeed, the establishment of 
church-related educational institutions 
in the embodiment of the free exercise 
of religion. This form of religious activity 
has always been recognized to occupy the 
same high estate under the first amend- 
ment as worshipping in the churches and 
preaching from the pulpits. 

The argument has been made and 
pressed with vigor that section 3 of the 
bil continues the exemption for church- 
supported schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities with respect to the employment of 
individuals of a particular religion to 
perform work or teach subjects connect- 
ed with religious activities. 

The argument is lacking in both in- 
tellectual and constitutional strength. It 
rests solely upon the fallacy that the only 
“free exercise” of religion at a church- 
related school is restricted to schools of 
theology and the teaching of religious 
subjects at lower levels. It concludes, 
therefore, that all other activities and 
teachings at church-supported schools 
are secular rather than religious activi- 
ties. 

To this argument, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the reasoning of the propo- 
nents of section 3 is not the constitutional 
standard, nor are their preferences for 
that matter. The constitutional standard 
is separation of church and state. And so 
far as interference with the “free exer- 
cise” of religion, the separation must be 
full and complete. The first amendment 
prohibition is absolute. The power and 
authority sought in section 3 is just the 
type of Government invasion that the 
first amendment was designed to pre- 
vent. 

Thus, the question in connection with 
section 3 of S. 2515 which the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina and myself seeks to reach is not 
whether its language has entered too far 
into the sacred area of religious freedom, 
but whether it has entered it at all. 

It is enough here to quote Mr. Justice 
Jackson in his famous opinion in West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnett (319 U.S. 624) when he said: 

If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 
tional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or 
other matters of opinion or force citizens to 
confess by word or act their faith therein. 
If there are any circumstances which per- 
mit an exception, they do not now occur to 
us. 


It should be called to the attention of 
the Senate that none of the Presidents or 
heads of public, private, and church-sup- 
ported schools appeared before the com- 
mittee in hearings on S. 2515. This is even 
more strange when it is remembered that 
this is the Senate committee which also 
handles the great bulk of legislation here 
in the Senate relating to programs for 
our schools and, therefore, it already had 
available to it a wealth of names of dis- 
tinguished educators at every level of 
education who could have been requested 
to appear at the hearings with respect 
to section 3 and, undoubtedly, a number 
of them would have been happy to do 
so. 

Why were not spokesmen for the edu- 
cational arms of our great religious de- 
nominations requested to verbally ap- 
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prise the committee how they felt about 
section 3 and how they viewed it as a pos- 
sible encroachment upon religious free- 
dom, and what effect, if any, the proposal 
would have upon the charters of their re- 
spective institutions? 

In connection with this latter point, 
many will recall that when legislation 
similar to S. 2515 was before the Senate 
during the 91st Congress, the distin- 
guished Senior Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin) pointed out that he 
once served on the board of trustees of 
Davidson College, a liberal arts school 
founded and supported by the Presby- 
terian Church. The Senator from North 
Carolina further pointed out that David- 
son had, and presumably still does have a 
regulation which stipulates that no pro- 
fessor would teach any course at that 
institution unless he is a member of an 
Evangelical Church. The Senator from 
North Carolina went on to say: 

Mr. President, I think in any free society, 
if the members of the Presbyterian Church, 
or the members of the Catholic Church, or 
the members of the Lutheran Church, or the 
members of any other religious body see fit 
to establish, through their own resources, an 
institution of learning for the instruction of 
youth, and they want the youth of that 
institution to be taught by persons they re- 
gard as Christian professors, even in non- 
religious subjects such as mathematics or 
trigonometry or philosophy, they should have 
the unqualified right to do that. 

“Yet the bill before the Senate will take 
away from institutions like Davidson College 
the right to select professors who are mem- 
bers of evangelical churches because that 
would be discriminating against other pro- 
fessors on account of their religion. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
under this bill, could actually require the 
Board of Trustees of Davidson College to hire 
a Mohammedan, for example, to instruct the 
youth attending the college. 

“That is the extent of the tyranny which 
this bill would inflict upon the people of 
America. We might as well recognize it. This 
is the most tyrannical proposal ever sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States. 
It destroys the right of people to exercise 
their religion, because that is exactly what 
these denominational colleges are doing when 
they make a requirement that professors 
shall be members of a particular church, 
even though they are teaching nonreligious 
subjects, 


We all know that the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina is 
acknowledged as one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on constitutional matters. 
The Senator from Alabama considers 
him to be one of the greatest of all time. 
His brillance on constitutional law has 
been witnessed many times in this Cham- 
ber. I deem it a great privilege to serve 
with him here in the Senate and to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him in defense 
of the freedoms and rights which the 
framers of our Constitution deemed in- 
dispensable to liberty. Like Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina knows that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. I commend him 
on the excellent speech he made in the 
Senate 2 years ago against the EEOC 
expansion bill from which I have just 
quoted, and I commend his wise and 
trenchant words to each member of this 
body. 

I wish to read into the record at this 
point a letter I received from Dr. Leslie 
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S. Wright, president of Samford Univer- 
sity; a Baptist-supported university in 
Birmingham, Ala., which bears on sec- 
tion 3. It reads: 
SaMForD UNIVERSITY, 

Birmingham, Ala., December 20, 1971. 
Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: My absence from the office and 
from the country for a part of the time has 
delayed unduly this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your letter of No- 
vember 9 regarding an amendment which 
you proposed to introduce to S2515. 

All of us at Samford University deeply 
appreciate your thoughtfulness in sharing 
this information with us. We want you to 
know we wholeheartedly support your 
amendment to remove schools, colleges and 
other educational institutions from coverage 
under a bill recently approved by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. If en- 
acted without the amendment, the legisla- 
tion would destroy our educational institu- 
tions by giving an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment complete power over such matters 
as the employment of faculty, the academic 
program, etc. 

We are in full accord with your belief that 
the power sought under the EEOC expansion 
bill is clearly a spiritual and constitutional 
violation of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

We will appreciate very much receiving 
such information as you can give us con- 
cerning the present status of this legisla- 
tion, We certainly want to support this 
amendment in every possible way. 

We deeply appreciate your close attention 
to this matter and your support of our 
Christian institutions. 

With warmest personal regards and best 
wishes for the holiday season, I am 

Sincerely your friend, 
LESLIE S. WRIGHT, 
President. 


Mr. President, our oath of office en- 
joins us from enacting into law a bill 
which would license the EEOC, under 
cover of the soft euphemism of “equal 
employment opportunity” to steal into 
the forbidden area of religious freedom. 
I submit that the constitutional language 
that ours is a government which allows 
no statute that prohibits the free exer- 
cise of religion extends to the activities 
and teachings of a church-related school 
as a whole. The concern for separation 
of church and state which inspired and 
prompted submission of the first amend- 
ment in 1789 continues to be as mean- 
ingful today when overzealous legisla- 
tion threatens to destroy the freedoms 
which the first amendment enshrines. If 
this is not true, the first amendment is 
but an empty pledge expressed in idle 
words. 

Mr. President, the total unconcern of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for individual freedoms, 
property rights, and constitutional prin- 
ciples that would lie trampled in the 
dust under its grab for power, is indeed 
shocking. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
agree to the pending amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
briefly discuss amendments No. 815. The 
present law exempts educational institu- 
tions from the provisions of the act. The 
bill as reported would cover those who 
select and employ teachers, professors, 
faculty administrators, deans, college 
presidents, and janitors. Some of the 
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more liberal campuses of this country, 
which have been preoccupied with the 
ramifications of academic freedom, 
might be a little surprised at what this 
bill could do to them. 

A broader area of concern, however, 
that has an effect in every neighborhood, 
and every family is that of the faculties 
of elementary and secondary schools. Let 
me say that we in the South are well 
aware of what is involved here. The 
schools in Southern States are under 
court orders or HEW instructions to es- 
tablish racial balance in school faculties. 
These orders are being carried out. 
Sometimes the consequences are difficult 
to accept but it is being done. 

As the Members of this body know, I 
have for some time been advocating that 
there be a single national policy to be 
applied uniformly in all regions of the 
United States in dealing with conditions 
of segregation by race, without regard 
to the origin or cause of such segrega- 
tion. Twice the Senate has passed this 
amendment, The Senate education bill 
contains it, and a modification of it that 
is in the education bill passed by the 
House will be a matter of discussion soon, 
together with the busing amendments. 

I believe that all parts of the country 
should be treated alike in all matters, 
including the requirements as to school 
faculties. If racial balance in faculties is 
required in one area, it should be in all 
areas. The provisions of this bill could 
move in that direction, but I do not think 
this bill is the right vehicle. However, 
should these provisions become law, it 
will be interesting to see how they are 
received in the school districts of the 
North, where the first few busing decrees 
have resulted in an aroused and incensed 
citizenry. 

I repeat, however, this bill is not the 
proper vehicle for such action, if it is to 
be taken. This bill can only add to the 
turmoil and confusion that already ex- 
ists in the Nation’s school systems, if 
the exemption from the EEO Act now 
afforded educational institutions is re- 
moved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays if they have not al- 
ready been ordered. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
an ordered, and the clerk will cali the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Humpurey), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Macnuson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is absent on official business. 

_The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 55, as follows: 

[No. 26 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 


Dole 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 


Alen 

Baker 
Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
McClellan 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dominick 
Fong 
Gambrell 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NOT VOTING—20 
Humphrey Mundt 
Jackson Muskie 
Long Packwood 
Magnuson Sparkman 
Mathias Tunney 
Harris McGee Weicker 
Hartke McGovern 
So Mr. Ervin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator from North Carolina is recognized. 


Bayh 
Cannon 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Gravel 
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Mr. ERVIN. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAN- 
NIN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 813 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) and myself, I call up amend- 
ment No. 813. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The Assistant Legislative Clerk read 
amendment No. 813 as follows: 

1. On page 32, line 13, insert the words 
“twenty-five” between the word “has” and 
the word “or”. 

2. On pages 32 and 33, strike out every- 
thing from the word “during” on line 25 on 
page 32 through the figure “1971” on line 1 


on page 33. 
3. On page 33, strike out lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 


and 10. 
4. Renumber (5) as (4). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it is really 
one amendment. I will ask unanimous 
consent to consider them en bloc, but 
they strike the figure “8” and restore 
the figure “25” as a measure of the num- 
ber of employees a person must have to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc—— 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, just a 
minute. We have not heard that unani- 
mous-consent request, and we have had 
no opportunity to object or not object. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator can object 
and have four votes instead of one. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York does not wish to object, but Sen- 
ators ought to know about it before the 
Chair passes on the matter. 

Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I will with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. JAVITS. No. What we wish to do, 
if the Senator will allow us to, because 
we need unanimous consent for this, is 
move to reconsider the previous vote. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would have no objection 
to that. x 

Mr. JAVITS. Then I have no objection 
to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the last 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands there is another amend- 
ment before us. By unanimous consent, 
a motion to reconsider the previous vote 
is in order. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
move to reconsider the vote on the pre- 
vious amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from North Car- 
olina yield, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I in- 
quire, for the benefit of Senators who 
may be waiting on the floor, if the Sen- 
ator intends to reach a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment tonight? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. I have been going since 
6 o’clock this morning, and I feel I have 
put in a full day’s work. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. A further 
inquiry, if the Senator will allow me: 
Does the Senator intend to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Then, for 
the information of the Senate, there 
will be no more rolicall votes today. 

I thank the able Senator from North 
Carolina. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, appoints the following Sena- 
tors to the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference to be held in 
Ottawa, Canada, February 17-20, 1972: 
The Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH); 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
BURDICK) ; the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLLINGS); the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Spone); the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) ; the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper); the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS); and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON AUTOMOTIVE PROD- 
UCTS TRADE ACT OF 1965—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the fifth annual 
report on the Automotive Products 
Trade Act of 1965. That act authorized 
implementation by the United States of 
an automotive agreement with Canada 
which was designed to create a broader 
U.S.-Canadian market for automotive 
products. Included in this annual report 
is information on automotive trade, pro- 
duction, prices, employment and other 
information relating to activities under 
the act during 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHITE House, February 1, 1972. 


REPORT ON EARTHQUAKE INSUR- 
ANCE—A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the requirements of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Southeast Hurricane Dis- 
aster Relief Act of 1965, I am hereby 
transmitting the “Report on Earth- 
quake Insurance” prepared by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment under the direction of Federal 
Insurance Administrator George K. 
Bernstein. 

As indicated in the introduction, sub- 
mission of this report has been delayed 
to allow coordination with a special 
study of natural disaster insurance and 
to incorporate the experience following 
the February 1971 earthquake in San 
Fernando, California. 

I am also enclosing for your attention 
copies of the transmittal letters of 
Secretary Romney and Administrator 
Bernstein. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1972. 


THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CASE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States yesterday gave an interview to 
Matt Cooney, of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Stations. At the appropri- 
ate time, I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the interview be inserted 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The question put to the Attorney Gen- 
eral was this: 


Mr. Attorney General, a Judge has ordered 
the merger of several predominantly white 
Richmond, Virginia suburban school districts 
with a predominantly black intercity system. 
Would you personally favor having the Jus- 
tice Department join opponents of the deci- 
sion in their appeal to higher courts? 


The Attorney General replied thusly: 

Well, that decision on the Richmond case, 
of course, is 325 pages long. It has a lot of 
legal implications. It has a lot of educational 
implications which, of course, are being 
looked at in other parts of the government. 
And so again at this particular moment I 
cannot give you a specific answer to your 
stated question. 
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Now the significant part comes. The 
Attorney General is still speaking: 

I would, however, point out that if the re- 
sult of that decision would wind up contrary 
to the position that the President has taken 
with respect to this subject matter, whereby 
quality education is destroyed in the proc- 
ess of bringing about racial balance through 
extensive busing or other processes, why, 
then, necessarily I would be obligated to fol- 
low the President's determinations and take 
that side of the case. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Attorney General Mitchell of yesterday. 

I commend the Attorney General for 
indicating that he may have the Justice 
Department intervene in this case. I 
think that the conditions that he set 
forth are there. He said that— 

If the result of that decision would wind 
up contrary to the position that the Presi- 
dent has taken with respect to this subject 
matter, whereby quality education is de- 
stroyed in the process of bringing about ra- 
cial balance through extensive busing or 
other processes, why, then, necessarily I 
would be obligated to follow the President's 
determinations and take that side of the 
case. 


Mr. President, the situation is this: A 
Federal judge, for the first time in his- 
tory, has ordered the consolidation of the 
school districts of an independent city, 
the city of Richmond, and two adjoin- 
ing counties, the county of Henrico and 
the county of Chesterfield. The city of 
Richmond has a population of approxi- 
mately 260,000. Henrico County has a 
population of slightly under 200,000. I 
think it is 180,000 now. Chesterfield 
County has a population of over 100,000. 
This Federal judge has decreed that the 
county and city lines will be abolished 
insofar as the school districts are con- 
cerned. He is demanding that the stu- 
dents from Henrico and Chesterfield 
Counties be bused into Richmond and 
that the students from Richmond be 
bused into the surrounding counties of 
Henrico and Chesterfield. 

Mr. President, if that will not be dis- 
ruptive of the educational process, I do 
not know how the educational process 
could be disrupted. 

And what do you do about local gov- 
ernment? If a Federal judge can say we 
are going to abolish the district lines of 
two counties, which are independent un- 
der Virginia law, and of a city which is 
independent uncer Virginia law, and 
bring them all together into a gigantic 
metropolitan district with one school 
board—I am not a lawyer, but it seems 
to me if he can do that—he can then 
take the next step to abolish the city 
government in Richmond and to abolish 
the county governments in each of those 
two counties and put them all together. 

As a matter of fact, he may have to do 
that if he is going to make this one 
metropolitan school district work. So I 
am very pleased, as a Virginian, to note 
the attention being paid to this matter 
by the Attorney General. 

It is true he did not say categorically 
that he will have the Justice Depart- 
ment intervene to set aside this action 
of the district judge, but he has indi- 
cated that he was following it very 
closely, and that if quality education is 
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being damaged by this compulsory bus- 
ing, then “necessarily,” he said, “I 
would be obligated to follow the Presi- 
dent’s determination and take that side 
of the case,” meaning the side of the 
case against Judge Merhige. 

I hope he will do that. I think those 
people in that area deserve considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I would think 
that every Member of Congress, from 
whatever State he may represent, should 
have very, very grave concern as to this 
action taken by that Federal district 
judge in the city of Richmond. Certain- 
ly, this will establish a precedent all over 
the United States. I admit the constitu- 
tional question is different when you 
cross State lines as compared to crossing 
county and city lines, but if this deci- 
sion of the Richmond Federal court is 
not reversed by a higher court, it seems 
inevitable to me that the same groups 


who brought that suit in Richmond will, 


not only bring similar suits in many 
other cities and counties throughout the 
Nation, but will bring a similar suit to 
urge the courts to force the consolida- 
tion of the school system of the District 
of Columbia with the school systems of 
the suburban Virginia and Maryland 
communities. Of course, that would be 
tragic, as it is tragic, in my judgment, 
to have abolished the county school lines 
and the city school lines in Richmond, 
Henrico County, and Chesterfield Coun- 
ty, and thrown all of those into one 
huge, sprawling metropolitan school dis- 
trict. 

The county of Henrico is one of the 
truly great counties, as is Chesterfield 
County. They are metropolitan counties 
which surround the city of Richmond. 
The city of Richmond is a wonderful 
community, the capital of our State. 

Those people in those three communi- 
ties are making every effort to bring qual- 
ity education to their children; yet this 
district judge comes along, in an unprec- 
edented decision, takes action which is 
certain, if not completely, to sharply and 
severely disrupt the public schools of 
those three areas. 

I think a very tragic thing happened 
when that decision was made by the Fed- 
eral Judge in Richmond, and I think it is 
cause for concern that a Federal judge 
should go to the extremes that that 
judge has gone. 

I know that my lawyer friends in Con- 
gress do not agreee with me, but I think 
that one thing that needs to be done in 
this country is to bring about a greater 
sense of responsibility and accountability 
to the people on the part of the Federal 
judges of our Nation. They are appointed 
for life, and they are accountable to no 
one. They are the only individuals in the 
world with life tenure except kings, 
queens, emperors, maharajas, and Gen- 
eralissimo Franco of Spain. 

I do not know why anyone in a demo- 
cracy should have life tenure. Every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
submits himself to the people every 2 
years. Every President submits himself 
to the people every 4 years. Every Mem- 
ber of the Senate submits himself to the 
people every 6 years. Yet we have a group 
of Federal judges, from the Supreme 
Court down, who have life tenure, ac- 
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countable to no one, and they come along 
and suppress the people, just as they 
have suppressed the people of Henrico 
and Chesterfield Counties and the city 
of Richmond. 

I think it is time that Congress gives 
some attention to the dicta of these Fed- 
eral courts. If it can happen in Richmond 
and Henrico and Chesterfield Counties, 
it can happen in many, many other areas 
of our Nation. If the courts can abolish 
school district lines by the stroke of a 
pen, what is to prevent them from 
abolishing county and city lines alto- 
gether, and from abolishing States lines 
in a situation which, they will say, is a 
very unusual one? What will prevent 
them from abolishing the State lines 
here between Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia? 

So I say this decision of Judge Merhige 
is highly dangerous. It is very far-reach- 
ing. I am pleased that the Attorney Gen- 
eral apparently is giving very close atten- 
tion to it, and has indicated that he may 
have the Department of Justice intervene 
on the side of the people of Henrico and 
Chesterfield Counties and the city of 
Richmond. I certainly hope he will do 
just that, because those people are en- 
titled to some help. They are entitled to 
some consideration, and they now find 
themselves in the judicial clutches of one 
individual—one individual appointed for 
life and accountable to no one. 

Mr. President, I want to make clear 
that I believe in an independent judi- 
ciary. Every State in the Union has an 
independent judiciary. But I think every 
State in the Union also has fixed tenures 
for its judges. So, while this is a slightly 
different question than the question of 
what might be done in the future to bring 
greater accountability to Federal judges, 
I feel so strongly about the matter that 
I wanted to mention it today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of the 
Attorney General’s interview with Matt 
Cooney. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S INTERVIEW WITH MATT 
COONEY JANUARY 31, 1972 

Question. Mr, Attorney General, a judge 
has ordered the merger of several predomi- 
nately white Richmond, Virginia suburban 
school districts with a predominately black 
intercity system. Would you personally favor 
having the Justice Department join oppo- 
nents of the decision in their appeal to 
higher courts? 

ATTORNEY GENERAL. Well, that decision on 
the Richmond case, of course, is 325 pages 
long. It has a lot of legal implications. It has 
& lot of educational implications which, of 
course, are being looked at in other parts of 
the government, and so again, at this partic- 
ular moment, I cannot give you a specific 
answer to your stated question. 1 would, how- 
ever, point out that if the result of that deci- 
sion would wind up contrary to the position 
that the President has taken with respect to 
this subject matter, whereby quality educa- 
tion is destroyed in the process of bringing 
about racial balance through extensive bus- 
ing or other processes, why then necessarily 
I would be obligated to follow the Presi- 
dent's determinations and take that side of 
the case. < 

Marr Cooney. How would you go about 
doing that? 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL. Well, as you are well 
aware, the Department of Justice has inter- 
vened in law suits. We are not a party to the 
Richmond law suit, but the Justice Depart- 
ment has intervened in law suits—desegrega- 
tion of school cases on both sides of the 
issues—over the years, so that would be the 
process that would be followed. 

Matr Cooney. Generally speaking, sir, how 
do you feel about mixing suburban and city 
school systems to desegregate them? 

ATTORNEY GENERAL. Well, I don't think that 
is basically the question. What we are really 
faced with, at least so far as the law has come 
in this particular area, is the removal of the 
so-called de jure school systems and those are 
school systems that are segregated by legal 
action of their governing body, whatever it 
might be. This is the state of the law at this 
particular time to which we have been ad- 
dressing ourselves. The concept of breaking 
up governmental units for the purpose of 
bringing about racial balance does not appeal 
to me in the slightest. It seems to me that in 
this particular case, the federal courts are 
imposing their mandates upon state and local 
governments that are charged with providing 
the education system, and as long as those 
state and local governments do not violate 
any existing Constitutional principles, I do 
not believe that the courts should impose 
their will upon that local option. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I commend the Sena- 
tor for bringing this matter to our at- 
tention, and sharing with us the in- 
formation about the Attorney General’s 
response to the question as to whether or 
not the Justice Department might inter- 
vene in the Richmond case. 

I can tell the Senator from Virginia, 
although it will not be much consolation, 
that the news of the Federal district 
judge’s decision in Richmond is as big 
news in Detroit as it is in Richmond. 
There a Federal judge but whose case 
has not yet reached the same stage as 
the case in Richmond, has made a find- 
ing that the Detroit schooi district, al- 
though integrated for many years, is 
guilty of both de jure and de facto seg- 
regation—a rather shocking finding on 
the evidence. He has indicated, but has 
not yet ruled, that he wants plans sub- 
mitted which would involve cross-city 
and cross-county busing. This would af- 
teei some 83 communities in three coun- 
jes. 

It is interesting—I shall ask my office 
to send an article over and insert it in 
the Recorp—that recently the New De- 
troit Committee, which was established 
after the Detroit riots and is broad-based 
in terms of its composition, and on 
which responsible black leaders are well 
represented, commissioned 4 survey to 
be taken of the blacks in the Detroit area 
and tried to get their answers to questions 
relating to this matter. The committee 
found that a large majority of blacks 
were very interested in quality educa- 
tion, better education. But interestingly 
enough—and not surprisingly, because it 
is consistent with other surveys that 
have been taken around the country— 
the majority of the blacks in this poll do 
not want their children bused beyond 
their neighborhood school to some other 
school in order that they may be inte- 
grated. 
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Busing is not an acceptable remedy 
for what is admitted to be a very serious 
problem, It is a remedy which, in my 
judgment, is counterproductive. It will 
work against the goals we want to 
achieve, and those goals are racial har- 
mony and quality education. 

I have also spoken with the Attorney 
General and have urged him to inter- 
vene in the Detroit case. I have not re- 
ceived a response one way or the other, 
but I am glad to know of the response in 
the Richmond case. Perhaps he will see 
fit at some point, also, to have the Justice 
Department intervene in the Detroit case 
and press vigorously the arguments that 
the President already has made against 
the use of busing. 

I am aware of the fact that when we 
take up the higher education bill, we 
probably will be considering a number of 
amendments to that legislation dealing 
with the subject of busing. I suppose that 
many of us will vote for those amend- 
ments. I will do so—with mixed feelings. 

As a lawyer, I realize that these Fed- 
eral judges are basing their decisions on 
an interpretation of the Constitution as 
they see it—a constitutional interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court. I am rather 
concerned, frankly, that the attempts to 
provide a legislative remedy may mislead 
many people into thinking that we have 
done something effective. If the Supreme 
Court does not alter its views, it may 
ultimately find that legislation unconsti- 
tutional, and we will not have accom- 
plished anything. 

I think that the right course, the better 
course, is to insist that the Committee 
on the Judiciary proceed with hearings 
on a constitutional amendment, bring 
such an amendment before the Senate, 
and let us have an opportunity to vote 
on it. It may well be that if we can get 
moving toward a constitutional amend- 
ment, even the Supreme Court might 
not be oblivious to what is going on, and 
perhaps at some point—it might well be 
the Richmond case—the Court would 
make it clear that such constitutional 
amendment would not be necessary. 

I certainly do not like to clutter up the 
Constitution with more amendments. I 
do not think it should be necessary. But 
at the present time it seems to me that 
that is the route we should take; and 
I hope that the debates and the votes 
on amendments of a legislative nature 
will not deter us or lessen the support for 
moving along with a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Michigan. I feel, as he does, 
that we need to approach this matter 
both from the point of view of legisla- 
tion and from the point of view of a con- 
stitutional amendment. I think it is go- 
ing to take both. 

The Senator mentioned that his obser- 
vation is that in Detroit the black par- 
ents do not favor busing for that arti- 
ficial purpose, and my observation has 
been that the same situation exists in 
Virginia. I think it is rather interesting 
that CORE—the Congress of Racial 
Equality—in Richmond, is opposed to 
Judge Merhige’s decision and is consid- 
ering intervening in the case. It cannot 
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be said that they do not favor equal op- 
portunity. Of course, they favor equal 
opportunity, and they have been fighting 
for it for many, many years. But equal 
opportunity is not the question. 

As I see it, what we want to do is to 
build people up, not to tear down other 
people. We want to build up all the peo- 
ple of our Nation. I submit that it does 
not help anybody to bus the children 
vast distances for the simple reason of 
creating an artificial racial balance. I 
think it is a great error to do that. 

I want to read another paragraph from 
Attorney General Mitchell's interview. He 
said this: 

The concept of breaking up governmental 
units for the purpose of bringing about racial 
balance does not appeal to me in the slightest. 
It seems to me that in this particular case 
the Federal courts are imposing their man- 
dates upon State and local governments that 
are charged with providing the educational 
system; and as long as those State and local 
governments do not violate any existing con- 
stitutional principles, I do not believe that 
the courts should impose their will upon 
that local option. 


Amen, Mr. President. I subscribe com- 
pletely to that assertion by the Attorney 
General. The district court is attempting 
to force its mandate upon State and local 
governments, and the State and local 
governments are not violating any exist- 
ing constitutional principle. Like the At- 
torney General, I do not believe that the 
courts should impose their will upon that 
local option. 

I am glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia for his 
honesty and his candor and his forth- 
rightness. 

I come from a State that, admittedly, 
has very few minority groups. About one- 
half of 1 percent of the population of 
Wyoming is black. We have two and a 
half times as many red people—Indians— 
as blacks in Wyoming. We do have a very 
important and fine Spanish-American 
constituency, also. 

Coming from Wyoming, as I do, I can- 
not help thinking that a great deal of 
hypocrisy has been displayed in the Halls 
of Congress in the last several years as 
bill after bill has passed these Chambers 
with the stamp of approval and has been 
signed into law. I say that because we 
all must be very aware of the fact that 
not very many Members of either body 
practice what they are preaching. Most 
of them get up and talk about the virtues 
of integration, the virtues of busing at 
times, and then very promptly move out 
of the district if they have youngsters. 
This applies not only to Members of the 
legislative branch of Government but 
also, as we all know, to other members 
of Government, both in the executive 
and the judiciary levels. 

I am concerned, though, for quite an- 
other reason. Wyoming happens to make 
a great effort in order to bring as good 
a quality of education as it possibly can 
to its young people. During the time I 
was Governor of Wyoming, we spent, in 
one of those years, more per capita on 
education than was spent by any of the 
other 50 States. Yet I am the first to ad- 
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mit that the quality of education was 
not the best. It is not the best now and 
it was not the best then. The plain truth 
of the matter is that it is a costly exercise 
trying to bring quality education to the 
people of Wyoming because of the condi- 
tions that confront us out there. We are 
a widely scattered people over an area 
encompassing more than 97,000 square 
miles. The population comprises about 
a third of a million people. But we do 
something else in Wyoming that I suspect 
is done in most States as well and that 
is we have ad valorem taxes and from 
those taxes come the major share of the 
funds with which we educate our chil- 
dren. 

The courts seemingly are taking a posi- 
tion now that the revenues raised 
through ad valorem taxes are not equal 
and that perhaps that concept should 
be struck down. As my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia is a member of the 
Finance Committee, he knows altogether 
too well, having listened, as I have, to 
witness after witness discussing welfare 
reform, that it is not too unrealistic to 
assume that before long the Federal Gov- 
ernment could try to preempt all au- 
thority in education. I think that the 
decision of this judge in Richmond cer- 
tainly moves us in that direction. It 
moves us very far along the road in that 
direction. 

I have served on a local school board. 
I suspect it makes little difference 
whether one lives in Wyoming, Virginia, 
Mississippi, New York, or Alaska, I be- 
lieve that most of us would agree we 
find participation on a school board the 
first opportunity that comes to most peo- 
ple and, indeed, the only opportunity that 
comes to a great many people, ever ac- 
tively and personally to participate in 
government. 

I do not think it matters where one 
lives, it can be said that most school 
board members are dedicated individuals. 
They try to do the very best they can 
to see that their children shall receive 
the very best education that they can. 
They also have the unique advantage 
over any Federal administrator, in that 
they know local conditions. 

I do not believe, I have not believed, 
and I do not now believe that picking up 
little children, whether they are black, 
white, or red—as a number of our chil- 
dren are in Wyoming—and moving them 
across town or somewhere else in order 
to get a proper racial mix adds anything 
to the quality of education. 

In fact, I submit, Mr. President, that it 
detracts from the ability of funds other- 
wise available to make possible the very 
best school system that we could have. 

I think I speak for a lot of black peo- 
ple in saying that they are just as op- 
posed to having their little first graders, 
their little kindergarten youngsters put 
on a bus and hauled off to another part 
of town where they know very few pupils 
in the new school to which they will go. 
As a matter of fact, it is likely that they 
will know none of them. 

I think that the ability of mothers and 
fathers who are concerned enough about 
their youngsters to talk with teachers 
admittedly has been lessened by the bus- 
ing process. It is a very costly process not 
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only in terms of the dollars it actually 
takes, which I think could better be 
spent for other purposes, but also in the 
time it takes out of the lives of young 
people. 

If we take an hour a day or an hour 
and a half a day hauling a youngster 
around on a bus, I do not believe that 
he is making the best use of his time 
that he could be making of that time. 
I think also it is strange, indeed, that 
the courts now call upon citizens and 
administrators to identify people accord- 
ing to racial characteristics and ethnic 
groups. 

It was not too long ago that there were 
some rigidly enforced Federal laws that 
specifically denied public officials the 
right to make any reference at all to a 
person in terms of his ethnic back- 
ground; yet we see now a complete re- 
versal of that concept. 

Mr. President, I am a cosponsor of 
several amendments that I think make 
good sense. I share the interest that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) has and the concern he 
has expressed in believing that, despite 
the possibility of amending laws now 
being passed this session that would cir- 
cumvent the thrust of Judge Merhige’s 
decision, the right way to approach the 
problem is to recognize the wisdom of a 
constitutional amendment. 

Now I know that there are those who 
say, “Let us not clutter up the Constitu- 
tion with too many amendments.” But I 
do not believe there are very many 
amendments that have been proposed 
that would have more widespread sup- 
port than this sort of amendment. I shall 
do all I can to try to see that this amend- 
ment to which I have referred, or others 
similar to it, are given early considera- 
tion by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as I believe indeed it should; and I will 
do all I can to make available as much 
money as we can in order to improve the 
educational system in America. 

I believe that the best way to help all 
of us is to see that the money we spend 
on education goes toward educating our 
children and not to trying to achieve 
other social objectives which in the 
minds of some may have some merit. 

I would now like to ask my distin- 
guished colleague from Virginia whether 
what I have been told is true; namely, 
does he know whether the judge who 
rendered the decision in this particular 
case happens to find the public schools 
of that area of such merit and value as 
to feel he can entrust them with the edu- 
cation of his own family? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the particular judge in question has 
stated publicly on television in an inter- 
view that his own child—I think it is his 
son—is going to a private school in the 
city of Richmond. He has also stated 
that, as a judge, he handles his judicial 
problems but as a parent and father he 
is obligated to see that his child gets the 
best possible education. So his child is 
going to a private school. I think the 
name of it is the Collegiate School—my 
sister went there many years ago—the 
Collegiate School in the city of Rich- 
mond. 

What the Senator from Wyoming says 
makes such good sense to me that I wish 
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the judge in question would read what 
the Senator from Wyoming has had to 
say, as well as the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

I hope, too, that the Department of 
Justice will intervene in the Michigan 
case as well as in the Richmond case. 

It seems to me that some way or other 
the average citizen of this country has 
got to have some protection against the 
extremes to which our Federal courts 
have gone. I do not believe that any 
sensible person would deny the fact that 
the destruction of neighborhood schools 
is bound to weaken and deteriorate qual- 
ity education. What we need in this coun- 
try is more education, more quality edu- 
cation. And all of these peripheral mat- 
ters and all of these social experiments 
such as the compulsory busing to achieve 
racial balance has taken away from qual- 
ity education. It has taken money away 
from it. It has taken the attention of the 
pupils and the parents away from it. The 
pupils and the parents, and particularly 
the parents, are now less willing to pay 
taxes for public schools when they see 
the extremes that are being forced on 
them by the Federal courts. 

I mentioned a moment ago that I am 
not a lawyer, and I know that the law- 
yers will not agree with me—and 75 per- 
cent of Congress is made up of lawyers— 
but I think the time has come to pass a 
constitutional amendment to have a fixed 
tenure for Federal judges, for the Su- 
preme Court and for all Federal judges. 

I do not know why in a democracy any 
individual should be appointed for life. 
I submit he is accountable to no one. 
Most of the Federal judges have not 
abused their offices, however, a good 
many have, and more and more are 
throwing judicial restraints to the winds. 
More and more of them are refusing to 
follow the sound judicial restraint advo- 
cated by the great jurists such as Bran- 
deis, Cordozo, Holmes, and Chief Justice 
Hughes. These judges along with Justice 
Frankfurter are my particular favorites 
among the many persons who have 
served on the Supreme Court. 

I think it is important that the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan brought 
up the fact about the schools in Detroit 
and how they are being attacked by the 
courts and being forced into compulsory 
busing which is destroying the schools in 
that area just as it is destroying the pub- 
lic schools in Richmond, Va., and 
Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask, if it strains the imagination 
of the Senator to conclude that in the 
event the ad valorem tax base as a major 
block in the support of the structure that 
provides this is struck down by the courts, 
as now seems to be a great likelihood, 
would the Senator feel that it would 
take too much further imagination to 
conclude that the validity of the State’s 
life should not also crumble if a far 
larger portion of quality education should 
pass from school district to county, to 
State taxing districts and be taken over 
by the Federal Government? 

Does it seem to tax te imagination of 
the Senator to anticipate that given most 
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of the support coming from the Federal 
Government, it might follow very logi- 
cally that courts could strike down these 
artificial barriers? 

Reference has been made to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the only thing 
that is unique about the area is that 
while most of the people living in the 
peripheral areas of Virginia and Mary- 
land go into the District for one reason 
or another, the schools so far, simply be- 
cause these State boundaries do exist, 
have stood as a barrier to the sort of 
busing operation that they have in Los 
Angeles and the sort of thing that has 
now resulted in the situation in Rich- 
mond and Henrico and Chesterfield 
Counties. 

Does it not seem quite probable that, 
given larger Federal funding of the 
schools, the Federal Government might 
not also consider that State boundaries 
should be struck down in order to achieve 
a real, honest racial mix and that we 
would have to bring children from this 
area into Maryland and Virginia and 
take students from those two areas and 
bring them into the District to square 
with the thrust of Judge Merhige’s de- 
cision? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. I would say that that is a very 
possible aftermath of the Merhige de- 
cision. If that decision is sustained by 
the higher courts, it is so far reaching 
that I do believe it would serve as a prec- 
edent leading toward the crossing of 
State lines, just as the Senator from 
Wyoming has so ably brought out. 

I doubt that the country fully realizes 
just how precedent-shattering this Mer- 
hige decision is, just how far reaching it 
is, just how dangerous it is. With one 
sweep of the pen a district judge, ap- 
pointed for life and accountable to no 
one says, “We will abolish three school 
districts, three independent units of gov- 
ernment, and throw all of those into 
one.” 

How is he going to apportion taxes? Is 
the court going to apportion taxes be- 
tween those three units to support the 
schools? Is he going to order the board 
of supervisors or the city council to ap- 
propriate xz number of dollars from the 
city of Richmond and order Henrico 
County to appropriate y number of dol- 
lars and Chesterfield County to appro- 
priate z number of dollars? 

I think we are getting into a hornets’ 
nest. I think it is a case that the Justice 
Department not only would be justified 
in getting into on behalf of the people 
of the Richmond area, but I feel there is 
also an obligation beyond that to the peo- 
ple of our country for the Justice De- 
partment to enter into the case and file 
a case on behalf of the people. The Attor- 
ney General indicates that he is thinking 
along this line. I have no knowledge other 
than the text of this interview which 
just came into my hands an hour or so 
ago. I know how far reaching this mat- 
ter is. I believe if the decision is sustained 
by the higher courts, there will be a great 
demand to expand that decision beyond 
State lines. 

With reference to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I want to say that I thought we 
had been providing enough money. I 
thought that Congress had been provid- 
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ing enough money. I want to see the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have a good school 
system, I believe we appropriate enough 
money to give them a good school district. 
We have certainly been giving them an 
awful lot of money if we compare the 
money being spent to operate the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia with 
that being spent to operate other cities 
of comparable size. I thought that enough 
money has been put into the District of 
Columbia to enable them to have a good 
school system. I want to see a good school 
system in the District of Columbia. I 
want to see a good school system across 
the Potomac in my State, in Arlington, 
Fairfax, and Alexandria. They have good 
school systems there. 

I will fight to the bitter end against 
taking the children from Arlington, Alex- 
andria, and Fairfax and bringing them to 
the school district of the District of Co- 
lumbia and taking children from the 
school district of the District of Columbia 
and busing them across the river into 
Fairfax, Arlington, and Alexandria. 

So long as I have the responsibility of 
representing the people of Virginia, in- 
cluding the people of Arlington, Fairfax, 
and Alexandria, in the Senate of the 
United States, I am going to do every- 
thing possible to see to it that that does 
not come about. 

That is one of the many things that 
worry me about the Richmond decision. 
It is bad enough as it affects the people 
down there; but it will expand all over the 
country if firm and definite steps are not 
taken to override the decision. I think 
that if the Department of Justice and the 
President enter the case—if the Depart- 
ment of Justice on behalf of the President 
enters the case—it will focus such great 
public attention on the problem that the 
decision will be reversed. The President 
has stated that he is strongly opposed to 
compulsory busing. He has stated that 
time and time again. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for our Government to enter the 
case and to carry out the views of the 
President in regard to this very serious 
problem which is affecting children and 
parents all over our Nation. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I referred earlier to a 
survey that was taken in Detroit. I think 
it was very interesting to show that all 
of us, black and white, are primarily in- 
terested in quality education for the chil- 
dren. This particular random survey of 
black Detroiters indicates that they are 
much more concerned about the quality 
of their children’s teachers than they are 
about integrating all of the city’s schools. 
The survey results were released on 
Thursday, January 20. The survey was 
conducted by Market Opinion Research, 
a group which has done many of Michi- 
gan’s surveys in recent years. I shall place 
the entire article in the Record. 

I read from the article: 

Good teacher performance was ranked No. 
1 by those surveyed, while they gave second 
place to the idea that the “same amount of 
money should be spent on every child with 
similar needs in every school in Michigan.” 

The article continues: 

The idea of a black studies program ranked 
llth while the suggestion for a racially in- 


tegrated student body was listed in 12th 
position. 
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Another part of the survey started with 
the assumption that teachers and school 
facilities at integrated and segregated schools 
are equal. It asked black parents how many 
of them would like their children to attend 
an all-black school (12.3 percent) or would 
prefer a school which had both black and 
white students (81.3 percent). The other 6.3 
percent said they were undecided. 


In other words, 81.3 percent, under 
those circumstances, would prefer to 
have an integrated school. 

I continue to read: 


The next question was considered one of 
the key points of the poll, conducted in a 
city where arguments have waxed hot over 
a recent U.S. District Court decision in 
Detroit holding that the city’s school system 
has been segregated by law by the city and 
the State of Michigan. 


Reading further in the article: 

New Detroit, which commissioned the sur- 
vey, asked: $ 

“Would you be willing to have your chil- 
dren and children in this nelghborhood go to 
school at a further distance from home than 
the schools they now attend in order to go to 
an integrated school?” 

“No” votes came from 62.9 percent of those 
polled while 29 percent favored the busing. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, That is aston- 
ishing. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This survey was limited 
to blacks in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is a tre- 
mendously interesting survey. If I cor- 
rectly recall the figure, 81 percent wanted 
an integrated school system? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct; 81 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But 62 percent 
did not want an integrated school system 
if it meant busing their children a vast 
number of miles to achieve that purpose. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, That is correct. They 
were against busing their children be- 
yond neighborhood schools. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. They favored 
the neighborhood school concept? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Grand Rapids Press (Mich.), 

January 21, 1972] 
DETROIT BLACKS Stress GOOD TEACHING, 
Survey Says 

Derrorr.—New Detroit, Inc., says a random 
survey of black Detroiters indicates they are 
much more concerned about the quality of 
their children’s teachers than they are about 
integrating all the city schools. 

New Detroit, a committee of white and 
black community leaders, was formed after 
the 1967 Detroit riots to help heal the wounds 
left by the fiery violence. 

The survey, results of which were released 
Thursday, was carried out by Market Opin- 
ion Research, a group which has done many 
of Michigan’s preelection surveys in recent 
years. Some 300 persons were interviewed. 

One part of the interview consisted of giv- 
ing a respondent 17 cards listing a variety of 
subjects ranging from teacher ability to 
school financing, from the quality of school 
buildings to the need for black study classes. 
He was asked to list their importance. 

Good teacher performance was ranked No. 
1 by those surveyed, while they gave second 
place to the idea that the “same amount of 
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money should be spent on every child with 
similar needs in every school in Michigan.” 

The idea of a black studies program rank- 
ed 1lth while the suggestion for a racially 
integrated student body was listed in 12th 
position, 

Another part of the survey started with 
the assumption that teachers and school 
facilities at integrated and segregated schools 
are equal. It asked black parents how many 
of them would like their children to attend 
an all-black school (12.3 per cent) or would 
prefer a school which had both black and 
white students (81.3 per cent). The other 
6.3 per cent said they were undecided. 

The next question was considered one of 
the key points of the poll, conducted in a 
city where arguments have waxed hot over 
a recent U.S. District Court decision in 
Detroit holding that the city’s school sys- 
tem has been segregated by law by the city 
and the State of Michigan. 

Local and state school officials are under 
court orders to come up with proposed solu- 
tions and the idea of busing students across 
district lines to the suburbs has been among 
those mentioned. most frequently. 

New Detroit, which commissioned the sur- 
vey, asked: 

“Would you be willing to have your chil- 
dren and children in this neighborhood go 
to school at a further distance from home 
than the schools they now attend in order to 
go to an integrated school"? 

“No” votes came from 62.9 per cent of 
those polled while 29 per cent favored the 
busing. 

“Don’t know” answers came from 4.8 per 
cent, while the remaining 3.2 per cent said 
their children already attend an integrated 
school at a distance. 

Market Opinion said in its summary: 

“Members of the black community see 
qualified teachers as the most important in- 
gredient in educational quality.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I think that nationally the people do 
favor the neighborhood school concept. I 
know that people in the State I have 
the honor to represent favor that princi- 
ple. It seems to me that the school is 
really the vitally important part of a 
community, particularly the smaller 
community. Much of community life is 
built around the school. Yet if the chil- 
dren of a community are placed in a 
school in another community, that will 
certainly reduce community opportuni- 
ties and will not be conducive, in my 
judgment, to the community life that I 
think the people of our Nation want. 

I think it is just tragic to extremes— 
and “extremes” is the only word I know 
to use—when we consider the extremes 
to which the Federal courts have gone 
in trying to force compulsory busing for 
the sole purpose of achieving so-called 
racial balance upon the American peo- 
ple. As the poll placed in the RECORD a 
moment ago by the distinguished and 
able Senator from Michigan shows, in- 
sofar as Michigan and Detroit are con- 
cerned, the blacks in that area do not 
want to be bused. They do not want 
their children to be bused vast distances. 
I think the black parent is just as solici- 
tous of the welfare and the safety of his 
children as is the white parent. There 
is no difference. We are all parents. I 
do not think that either the white par- 
ent or the black parent wants to have 
his children taken vast miles away from 
their homes, away from their communi- 
ties, away from their neighbors, away 
from their friends, merely to conduct 
some artificial sociological experiment. 
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I say again that I think the Presi- 
dent, who has come out strongly against 
compulsory busing, and the Attorney 
General, are correct. I want to read again 
the sentence of the Attorney General: 

The concept of breaking up governmental 
units for the purpose of bringing about ra- 
cial balance does not appeal to me in the 
slightest. 


Those are exactly my sentiments; the 
Attorney General has expressed my 
thought better than I could. Those are 
my sentiments concerning what a Fed- 
eral judge in the city of Richmond has 
done. He is breaking up governmental 
units for the purpose of bringing about 
racial balance. The Attorney General 
says that that does not appeal to him in 
the slightest. I say it does not appeal to 
the people of Henrico County in the 
slightest; it does not appeal to the people 
of Chesterfield County in the slightest; 
it does not appeal to the people of the 
city of Richmond in the slightest; it does 
not appeal to the people of Virginia in 
the slightest. I will not attempt to speak 
beyond Virginia, but I know the great 
State of Virginia pretty well. 

Five million persons live in that State. 
Virginia is now the 13th most populous 
State in the Union. Virginia is a highly 
diversified State. It has the great area of 
northern Virginia, which all of us know 
so well, an area which is rapidly growing 
in population. It has Tidewater, the great 
shipbuilding and maritime commerce 
area. It has the coal mines of southwest 
Virginia. The deepest coal mine in North 
America is in Buchanan County, Va. It 
has the Shenandoah Valley, with its 
apple orchards, peach orchards, and the 
grain farms. And it has southside Vir- 
ginia, where tobacco and peanuts are 
grown. So this is a highly diversified 
State of 5 million persons. 

I do not claim to know everything 
except I think I do know a little some- 
thing about Virginia, and I think I know 
a little something about the people of 
Virginia, and I say the people of Vir- 
ginia are strongly and firmly opposed to 
compulsory busing of their children all 
over creation for one single purpose—to 
create an artificial racial balance in the 
schools. In doing that the courts are de- 
stroying the neighborhood schools, de- 
stroying quality education, hurting the 
black children, hurting the white chil- 
dren, and helping no one. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, now will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have waited about 40 
minutes to be yielded to, and I am glad 
the Senator has yielded, because I do not 
think it would be fair to me or the way 
I feel, or fair to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, not to have at least something 
spread on the record other than his 
statement. 

In the first place, I yield to no one in 
my respect to the Senator from Virginia 
and to his people. His State was the 
cradle of the Union. That was one fact 
that moved me to rise. 

It would be, I think, rather narrow to 
focus our debate with the Senator on the 
merits or virtue of this particular judge’s 
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decision, because I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s forensic sweep, but the fact is that 
this judge cannot, and will not, and the 
Senator from Virginia will not let him, 
and other Virginians will not let him, 
with one sweep of the pen do anything. 
Undoubtedly his order will be stayed, and 
it will go through the circuit court of 
appeals, and to the Supreme Court, as 
have other cases, and be fully heard, as 
the Senator has said, if not reversed. So 
let us not get euphoric about how power- 
ful one district judge can be. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. A district judge 
is very powerful, until he is overruled. 
The Senator from New York is a very 
able lawyer. I cannot argue the technical- 
ities of this question with so distinguished 
and able a lawyer as the Senator from 
New York, but I think I know enough 
to say that unless this case is overruled, 
unless a superior court overrules him, 
then what this judge does will become 
the so-called law of the land. 

Mr. JAVITS. The point the Senator 
from New York was going to make was 
substantive. We will argue about these 
things. This is the opening salvo in what 
will be an extended argument. But the 
Senator from New York thinks, in all 
fairness, a few facts should be clear. One 
is that there is a Constitution of the 
United States, which Virginia was so in- 
strumental in drawing up. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And which this 
judge circumvented, as well as other 
judges. 

Mr. JAVITS. Which Constitution pro- 
tects the rights of individual Americans, 
and the law of the land is, according to 
the way in which we develop the law, 
that until there is a constitutional 
amendment or some change, every child 
shall have an opportunity for an equal 
education—— 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Every child in 
Virginia has an opportunity for an equal 
education. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, he has not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He has. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry. I have been 
here 15 years and I have heard the seamy 
facts—not just in the southern districts, 
but in the northern districts as well— 
of leaving children in ignorance for 
decades, bypassed, being bused right past 
schools which were next door, so they 
could go to schools elsewhere and get a 
deficient education. So there was busing 
in the old days. Let us not be in such an 
uproar just now; 18 million children are 
being bused right now. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This Senator is 
going to be in an uproar about busing. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Supreme Court has 
put a restraint on busing. It has said chil- 
dren cannot be bused for miles and 
miles if it would destroy their health and 
take them away from their firesides. The 
Court, in Swann, has held—and the case 
in Virginia must meet this test—that the 
busing of children cannot interfere with 
the health, education, well-being, com- 
fort, or welfare of the children. Of course 
not. No one is for that. But it is pro- 
posed to rule out busing completely as a 
tool for getting Americans where they 
have a reasonable opportunity for a good 
education, which the Constitution gives, 
until a group here or together with the 
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other body change the Constitution, 
which makes it another matter. 

Lastly—and I am through—Virginia is 
one of the States that taught most clearly 
that, if you really wanted freedom, you 
had to curb the oppressive power of a 
government or of a majority, and that 
there are some inalienable rights of in- 
dividuals that belong to minorities, 
whether they be black or of a religion 
different from the majority. We are all 
minorities, and the Constitution protects 
minorities. 

Whatever the Senator from Virginia 
may be willing to lay down his life for, I 
am willing to lay mine down for the 
protection of the individual against an 
omnipresent government or against an 
omnipresent majority which would sup- 
press the individual. That is the real is- 
sue here. We will have a lot of time to 
debate it, but that is the real issue. 

I do not have to assure the Senator of 
the deep respect I have for him and the 
people of his State, but I did not want the 
Senator’s eloquent words to stand on 
the record without anything else being 
said. We will debate this matter, and, as 
typical—and I hope this will be true all 
my life—we will work this out, but I 
thought at least the whole case, as long 
as it was being brought up—as the Sen- 
ator has a perfect right to do—should be 
set out on the record. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I say to the 
Senator from New York that I would 
lay down my life for the same principle 
he enunciated he would lay down his life 
for, but that is not what is involved here. 
That is not involved here at all. This is 
an entirely new constitutional concept 
that this Federal judge has thrown out. I 
admit, not being a lawyer, Iam not ina 
position to discuss, as many Senators are, 
the legal aspects of it, but I just know 
this: that when these Federal courts be- 
gin, as they have done, to throw all self- 
restraint to the wind, and begin, as they 
have done, to enforce more and more 
demands—unreasonable, extreme de- 
mands—on the people, then the people’s 
liberty is in danger—the liberty of the 
black people, the liberty of the white peo- 
ple, the liberty of all of us. 

I have said this before, and I will say 
it again: By a stroke of the pen, and until 
it is overridden by the stroke of another 
judicial pen, it is the law, a Federal dis- 
trict judge has wiped out three school 
districts of three independent govern- 
mental units, the city of Richmond, the 
county of Henrico, and the county of 
Chesterfield. By doing that, he has done 
just what the distinguished and able 
Attorney General says: 

The concept of breaking up governmental 
units for the purpose of bringing about racial 
balance does not appeal to me in the 
slightest. 


I will say it does not appeal to the 
Senator from Virginia in the slightest, 
and I will say again, too, that it does not 
appeal to the people of Virginia in the 
slightest. I know it appeals to a lot of 
people in the Congress, but I have a feel- 
ing that as time goes on, more and more 
people in the Congress are going to 
change when they have to face an elec- 
torate who feel that they are being op- 
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pressed—and I think they are being 
oppressed—by taking their children and 
destroying the neighborhood schools, de- 
stroying quality education, and doing 
that all in the name of creating an arti- 
ficial racial balance. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I certain- 
ly do not mean to belabor the issue, but 
it seems as though some facts cry out to 
be pointed out. 

No. 1, the Senator from Virginia is not 
defending de jure segregation. I know of 
no one in this body today who defends 
the evils of the past, who tries to say that 
we should continue to pick up, as was 
referred to earlier, the children in one 
neighborhood and bus them past schools 
in order that they can go to an integrated 
school. In all honesty, Mr. President, I 
must say that I am not impressed by that 
argument. I do not believe that having 
recited that old situation presents very 
good justification for doing the reverse 
today. 

I do agree with my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia that neither blacks, 
whites, nor Indians like the situation that 
we have in this country today, and I 
think it ought to be pointed out, as the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia has 
very ably pointed out this afternoon, that 
sometimes a judge, being responsible to 
no one in particular—and I am not try- 
ing to impugn the integrity or the intel- 
lectual honesty of the judge in this Rich- 
mond-Henrico-Chesterfield case at all— 


in trying to interpret what other people 
have interpreted the Constitution to 
mean, can lead us down the wrong path; 
and I think that is where we are headed 
today. 

I think that is why what is being said 
by the Senator from Virginia becomes so 


overwhelmingly important. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michigan 
called attention to a poll that was taken, 
not among all the people in a Michigan 
town, but among the blacks only; and, as 
he pointed out, 81 percent of those in- 
terviewed felt that there would be merit 
in their youngsters attending schools 
where all races, or at least the white and 
black races, were present; but when they 
were asked specifically whether they 
would favor busing their own young- 
sters—black youngsters, if you please— 
past the nearest school in order to attend 
a school farther away where integration 
would be possible, about two-thirds said 
*no.” 

I am inclined to believe, Mr. President, 
that there are those in this country who 
say to the American people, “Despite 
what you think, despite what has been 
said time after time after time by blacks, 
whites, reds, and yellow people living in 
this country, despite all of these things, 
we know best what is good for you, and 
we are going to have it our way, not your 
way.” 

That is not my way, Mr. President; 
because, if there is one thing that can be 
said about the uniqueness of education in 
America, I think it must be said, first 
of all, that our system is unique because, 
as the migration moved westward, as we 
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settled this great country, the first pub- 
lic buildings built in America invariably 
were churches and schools. The early 
pioneers knew, as we now know, that 
without education there is little hope for 
democracy; there is little hope that peo- 
ple may wisely govern and control them- 
selves. And I still believe that 99.9 per- 
cent of all of the Americans serving on 
school boards throughout all of these 
United States ought, first of all, to see 
that the money that it is within their 
power to spend and to allocate goes for 
making the school systems under their 
direct control as good as they can be 
made. And, despite what any Federal 
judge says, it seems to me that the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that most Ameri- 
cans of every race have denounced this 
ill-conceived and educationally destruc- 
tive system of busing in order to achieve 
racial integration. 

As the Senator from New York has 
predicted, this problem will be discussed 
and debated more and more. I have no 
doubt of that. And, Mr. President, I also 
have no doubt that as more Americans 
understand what is happening in some 
parts of the United States, and have 
time to reflect upon what could happen 
if this doctrine were to spread to all of 
the areas of the United States, they will 
become more vocal, they will be heard 
from, and I dare say, Mr. President, that 
once the people of America have been 
heard from, there will be no doubt in 
the minds of most of those who represent 
all of the people in the two bodies in this 
great building, and they will understand, 
as they have so far failed in every in- 
stance clearly to understand, what most 
Americans want. 

Very simply, what they want, I believe, 
is the best possible education for their 
children. They are interested in their 
children, no matter what their skin color 
or what their background may be, and 
in their acquiring all of the skills and 
talents possible, making the best use of 
all of the dollars that are spent on educa- 
tion in order that they may be the best- 
educated young people that could result 
from that single focus on the purpose of 
education. 

Let me close, Mr. President, by saying 
that to this end, to the end of a more 
clear understanding, of an unclouded and 
undimmed vision of what may be down 
the road ahead, all of us are indebted to 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am deeply grateful to the able and 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming for 
his comments. I certainly express accord 
with his belief that what the average 
American family wants is the best pos- 
sible education for its children, be they 
black children or white children, as the 
case may be. They want a good educa- 
tion. I think it is very important that 
they be permitted to get a good educa- 
tion. 

This past Sunday I was in the city of 
Fairfax for the dedication of the Fairfax 
High School, a magnificent high school 
taking up 47.7 acres of land. They had 
2,500 people at that dedication ceremony 
in the gymnasium this past Sunday. 
Those people had built that school with 
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their taxes. They had built that school 
because they wanted to give their chil- 
dren a quality education. Those people 
were doing what they thought and felt 
was best for their children; namely, tax- 
ing themselves to build a school, to get 
good teachers—and they do have good 
teachers there—and to have a good 
school system for their children. 

What has happened in Fairfax City 
has happened all over our State and all 
over our Nation. I think it is a common 
goal for all Americans to make every 
effort to see that their children get a 
good education. 

I want to comment on one other as- 
pect of the remarks of the Senator from 
Wyoming. He mentioned that he was not 
in any way impugning the integrity of 
any of the judges—the judge in Rich- 
mond—and that certainly applies to me, 
also. I think it is more the system that is 
at fault. Suppose each of us had a life- 
time appointment, and was responsible 
to no one. Suppose we were elected to 
the Senate for life—my goodness, what 
consideration would the people of this 
country get? People get consideration 
from the Senators and the Members of 
the House of Representatives because we 
have to submit ourselves to the people 
periodically—every 2 years in the House 
and every 6 years in the Senate. And they 
get consideration from the President be- 
cause he has to submit himself to the 
electorate every 4 years. 

So perhaps it is the system that needs 
to be changed. Perhaps each of us, if 
we get in the category of a lifetime ap- 
pointment, will lose a little of what 
might be called our down-to-earth as- 
sociation with the citizens of our Na- 
tion, because we will not have to do 
anything except what we want to do. 
We will be accountable to no one. 

That is why I have introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment to have a fixed 
tenure for Federal judges from the Su- 
preme Court on down. I realize that, in 
a legislative body with 75 percent law- 
yers, it is going to be very difficult to 
get the lawyers to do much about judges, 
for various reasons; but I am going to 
do what little I can to focus attention 
on the need to change our system of life- 
time appointments for Federal judges. 

I make this prediction: If there were 
any way we could get that question on 
the ballot—I hesitate to speak for the 
entire United States—if that were put 
on the ballot in the State of Virginia, 85 
percent of the people would want a fixed 
term for Federal judges—for the Su- 
preme Court and every other Federal 
judge. I have an idea that the people 
of Virginia are not much different from 
the people of the other 49 States in that 
regard. 

I am deeply grateful to my wonderful 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, for 
participating in this discussion this af- 
ternoon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ROTH TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the recognition of 
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the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Rots) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS TOMORROW— 
ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS TO BE LAID BEFORE THE 
SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the unanimous con- 
sent orders recognizing Senators on to- 
morrow, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, for 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, at 
the conclusion of which the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HARRIS ON THURSDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday, at the conclusion of the re- 
marks by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Spone), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 92-240) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
message from the President of the United 
States on problems of rural America be 
jointly referred to the Committees on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Finance, and 
Government Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

From the very beginnings of our his- 
tory, the vitality of rural America has 
been at the heart of our Nation’s 
strength. It is essential that we preserve 
and expand that vitality in the years 
ahead. For America will not be able to 
look eagerly to the future with a sense 
of promise and hope unless those who 
live in its rural areas are able to share 
in this vision. To help improve the qual- 
ity of life in the American countryside, I 
am today presenting a series of propos- 
als designed to marshal more effectively 
the energies of the private sector and of 
government at all levels in a cooperative 
program of rural development. 

THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL AMERICA 

All Americans have a high stake in 
rural development. For the problems 
which many rural areas are now expe- 
riencing are directly linked to those of 
our cities and suburbs. Changing pat- 
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terns of life in rural America have 
changed the pattern of life in all of 
America. 

A central cause of these changing pat- 
terns has been the increasing mechani- 
zation of agriculture and of other nat- 
ural resource industries such as mining 
and lumber—a process which has re- 
sulted in a substantial reduction in jobs 
in these occupations in recent years. 
While employment opportunities in 
other occupations have more than off- 
set these declines, the overall growth of 
economic opportunity in rural America 
has lagged far behind that of our urban 
areas. Today, dramatic disparities exist 
between metropolitan and rural areas in 
such indices as per capita income, hous- 
ing standards, educational attainment 
and access to medical care. 

At the same time, political institutions 
designed to deal with simpler problems in 
simpler times have frequently been un- 
able to cope with these new challenges. 
The Federal Government often finds that 
it is too remote and too unwieldy to re- 
spond with precision to State and local 
needs. State and local governments are 
frequently too impoverished or too frag- 
mented to undertake the necessary plan- 
ning and development activities. Their 
problems are accentuated by the fact 
that widely dispersed rural population 
inevitably means a higher expenditure 
per person for most government pro- 
grams. 

One result of all these factors is that 
semi-deserted country towns—once cen- 
ters of life for the surrounding country- 
side—stand today as stark reminders of 
unused and abandoned rural resources. 
In each of the three decades since 1940, 
half of our counties (not always the same 
ones) have lost population. Two out of 
every five of our counties lost population 
in all three decades. As I said in my State 
of the Union Message two years ago, 
many of our rural areas are being emp- 
tied of their people and their promise. 

In many cases, those who have left the 
countryside have simply taken their 
problems with them. Indeed, many have 
seen their problems intensify as they 
have settled in over-crowded urban areas. 

It is striking to realize, as I noted in 
this year’s Message on the State of the 
Union, that even if we had a population 
of one billion—nearly five times the cur- 
rent level—our area is so great that we 
would still not be as densely populated as 
many European nations are at present. 
Our problems are not so much those of 
numbers as of distribution. And their 
solution requires the revitalization of the 
American countryside. 

CHANGING OUR APPROACH 


In seeking to solve the problems of 
rural areas, we must not simply seek more 
money from the Congress and the tax- 
payers. In the past decade we have seen 
the folly of pouring money into projects 
which were ill-considered and lacking in 
local support. What we must now seek 
instead is a fundamental change in the 
way government approaches the entire 
developmental challenge. 

The Federal Government has spent 
considerable sums on rural development. 
Programs which we have recommended 
for inclusion in our rural development 
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Revenue Sharing plan alone are spend- 
ing almost $1 billion this year and this 
is only a small part of our overall rural 
development spending. And yét, despite 
this substantial funding, the problems 
have continued to grow. What is it that 
has been missing from our rural develop- 
ment programs? 

MORE CONTROL AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 


I believe that a major missing ingredi- 
ent has been effective control of develop- 
ment programs at lower levels of govern- 
ment. Because we have relied so exclu- 
Sively on Federal funds—handed out 
through bureaucratic processes and 
through narrow categorical grants—too 
many decisions have been made in Wash- 
ington and too few have been made in 
rural America. I believe this is wrong. I 
believe we should return power to officials 
who are selected at the State and local 
levels. 

As long as the Federal Government sets 
rigid rules, both through legislative and 
administrative guidelines, there is little 
room for local initiative. Under our pres- 
ent system, a project that does not meet 
Federal standards does not get funded. 
This means that the talents of local gov- 
ernment officials, of leaders in the private 
sector, and of public-spirited citizens 
cannot be fully utilized. Almost all of the 
success stories that can be found in rural 
ecorlomic development have occurred be- 
cause local officials and private leaders 
have entered into a public-spirited part- 
nership and have taken the initiative. We 
must do all we can to encourage such 
partnerships, 

IMPROVED PLANNING 


Even as we seek to decentralize, we 
must also work to improve planning. In 
many respects these goals represent two 
sides of the same coin. For plans which 
are developed at levels close to the people 
are likely to be more realistic, more 
imaginative and more useful than ab- 
stract blueprints which are drawn up far 
away from the scene of the action or 
which are altered to meet rigid Federal 
rules. Effective development does not re- 
quire plans that can survive the scrutiny 
of Washington. Effective development 
requires plans that people believe in and 
will work to accomplish. 

MORE ADEQUATE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
RESOURCES 

More adequate development also re- 
quires more adequate resources. This 
does not simply mean more Federal 
money; it also means that Federal funds 
now available must be freed from the in- 
hibiting restrictions within which they 
are now entangled. Funds which are free 
of these restrictions can be used in each 
locality where the needs are greatest, 
eliminating a great deal of inefficiency 
and waste. 

But Federal grant money provides only 
a part of the Federal contribution to 
rural America. Adequate credit resources 
can also be extremely important in de- 
veloping community facilities and in at- 
tracting private investment. In the end it 
is not Federal money, nor even the vast 
sums spent by State and local govern- 
ments, which hold the key to rural devel- 
opment. The private sector has an enor- 
mous role to play and public efforts must 
keep this fact centrally in mind. 
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HELPING THE FARMER AND PROTECTING 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

Rural America cannot move forward 
effectively into the future unless it re- 
spects those elements which have been 
the base of its strength in the past. We 
cannot build a stronger rural economy, 
for example, unless we also build a 
stronger agricultural economy. While we 
must work to change the American coun- 
tryside, we must never do so at the ex- 
pense of those who produce our food and 
fiber. We must work to create a better 
life for American farmers even as we 
provide an expanded range of opportuni- 
ties for those who are no longer needed 
on the farm. 

Even as we do more to promote agri- 
cultural prosperity, so we must do more 
to protect the rural environment. Just as 
development must not come at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, so it must not come 
at the expense of environmental con- 
cerns. We cannot fully develop the 
American countryside if we destroy the 
beauty and the natural resources which 
are so much a part of its essential value. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 


These then are the basic principles 
which should guide our new approach 
to rural community development: 

We must treat the problems of rural 
America as a part of a general strategy 
for balanced growth. = 

We must reverse the flow of power to 
the Federal Government and return 
more power to State and local officials. 

We must fight the rigidities of nar- 
rowly focused categorical grants. 

We must facilitate more adequate ad- 
vance planning. 

We must reorganize the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that it can more effectively 
support planning and execution at the 
State and local level. 

We must provide adequate resources 
and credit in ways which attract greater 
private resources for development. 

We must develop rural America in 
ways which protect agriculture and the 
environment. 

On the basis of these principles, we 
have prepared the following recom- 
mendations for action—including pro- 
posals which have been submitted 
earlier and a number of new initiatives. 
PROPOSALS ALREADY SUBMITTED TO THE CON- 

GRESS—DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVEL- 

OPMENT 

One of the most significant barriers to 
effective planning and coordination in 
rural areas has been the fragmentation 
of Federal efforts. Too many programs 
which should be closely related are op- 
erating as very separate entities. As a 
result, State and community leaders 
must often run a complex obstacle course 
in order to obtain development assist- 
ance. Frequently there is poor coordina- 
tion and wasteful duplication and in 
some cases the action of one Federal 
agency actually conflicts with that of 
another. 

The principal reason for this fragmen- 
tation has been the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to recognize the inter-relation- 
ship among rural, suburban and urban 
problems and the need to strengthen the 
essential social and economic partnership 
between rural America and our great 
metropolitan centers. 
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I believe the proper solution to this 
problem is to gather the principal Fed- 
eral programs which support community 
development within a single new De- 
partment of Community Development. 

This new department would both sim- 
plify and expedite the tasks of State and 
local governments through a broad range 
of program and technical support efforts. 
Because fewer questions would have to be 
resolved in Washington at the inter- 
agency level, the new department would 
also expedite the decentralization of 
Federal decision-making which this ad- 
ministration has already begun. The 
new Department of Community Devel- 
opment would take over most of the 
functions now performed by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; some of the functions of the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Small 
Business Administration; and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Department of Com- 
merce with respect to the Title V regional 
commissions. 

Under our revised plan for executive 
reorganization, the Department of Agri- 
culture would remain as a separate de- 
partment focusing on the needs of farm- 
ers. But a number of present Department 
of Agriculture development functions 
would be moved to the new Department 
of Community Development, including 
the Farmers Home Administration loan 
and grant programs for rural commu- 
nity water and sewer systems and for 
rural housing; the Rural Electrification 
Administration loan programs for elec- 
tric and telephone systems; the recently 
established Rural Telephone Bank; re- 
search programs related to rural com- 
munity development conducted by the 
Economic Development Division of the 
Economic Research Service; and the pro- 
grams of the recently established Rural 
Development Service. 

Comprehensive reorganization would 
mean that every Federal dollar spent on 
rural development could have a far 
greater impact. I again call on the Con- 
gress to establish this new department, 
which would be uniquely capable of 
launching a well-developed, well-coordi- 
nated campaign to achieve the nation’s 
community development goals. 

A REVENUE SHARING PLAN FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Our revenue sharing plan for rural 
America proposes to unite the funding 
for a number of existing programs into 
a single more flexible resource for rural 
community development. Our proposed 
program would add $179 million to the 
various programs to be consolidated, 
bringing the total annual program to a 
level of $1.1 tillion. Each State would 
receive at least as much under revenue 
sharing as it receives under the current 
system of categorical grants. The pro- 
gram would take effect at the beginning 
of Fiscal Year 1974. 

Rural community development reve- 
nue sharing funds would be paid out to 
the States and to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and Guam according to a formula 
which takes three factors into account: 
the State’s rural population, the State’s 
rural per capita income in comparison 
to the national average, and the State’s 
change in rural population compared to 
the change in population in all States. In 
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addition, every State would receive a 
minimum amount to assure that all 
States participate in the program. 

The revenue sharing proposal incor- 
porates a requirement for statewide de- 
velopment plans to ensure that activities 
carried on under the rural community 
development revenue sharing program 
could be coordinated with activities un- 
der the other general and special reve- 
nue sharing proposals, including those 
for urban community development and 
for transportation. Each year the States 
would prepare a comprehensive state- 
wide development plan which would 
outline spending intentions for programs 
in rural areas and smaller cities, as well 
as in metropolitan and suburban areas. 
It would be the responsibility of the 
Governor of each State to draw up this 
statewide plan. This process would be 
supported by another major administra- 
tion initiative, our proposed $100 million 
planning and management grant 
program. 

The development plan would be 
formulated through a consultative proc- 
ess which would consider plans sub- 
mitted by multi-jurisdictional planning 
districts, which the Governors could 
establish with rural revenue sharing 
funds. These local planning orga- 
nizations would be composed of local 
elected officiais and would be estab- 
lished in all areas of the State. One 
member from each of these district 
planning bodies would sit on a panel to 
assist the Governor in the comprehen- 
sive planning process. 

This process for developing a state- 
wide plan would ensure that public of- 
ficials and the general public itself would 
focus attention on the inter-relation- 
ships between rural and urban develop- 
ment within each State. The plan would 
identify potential growth areas and de- 
velopment sites as well as areas which 
are of special environmental concern. 
The plan could also take into account 
interstate projects and programs devel- 
oped through the regional commission 
mechanism. 

The rural community development 
revenue sharing program represents a 
reaffirmation of faith in State and local 
governments. It is based on the concept 
that local people have the best under- 
standing of local problems and on the 
belief that they have the will and the 
ability to move vigorously and intelli- 
gently to solve them. The revenue shar- 
ing approach removes the often stifling 
and always frustrating strictures which 
require that Federal grants be used for 
narrow purposes. It provides the flexi- 
bility which State and local governments 
need in order to fund those projects 
which they themselves believe would 
best ensure rational development in their 
areas and most effectively enhance the 
quality of life. 

The development plans drawn up un- 
der this program would cover an entire 
State. Rural revenue sharing funds 
would be spent largely outside metro- 
politan areas while urban revenue shar- 
ing funds would be used within those 
areas. It is important to note, however, 
that rural areas include almost 2800 of 
the more than 3100 counties in the 
United States. 
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Last March, when I submitted the 
rural community development revenue 
sharing proposal for the first time, I said 
that “the major challenge facing rural 
America is to diversify its economy and 
to provide full opportunity for its people 
to enjoy the benefits of American life.” 
I still believe that revenue sharing can 
do a great deal to help rural America 
meet that challenge. 

NEW PROPOSALS 


Revenue sharing and reorganization 
can have a great long-range significance 
for rural America. But we must also take 
a number of other steps which I am out- 
lining today, including two major new 
proposals. The first involves a new ap- 
proach to rural financial assistance. The 
second concerns added authorities for 
improving the environment and attain- 
ing conservation objectives in rural 
America. 

EXPANDED CREDIT FOR RURAL AMERICA 


I am recommending today a new rural 
community development credit sharing 
authority which would give the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the State Governors 
new tools to help revitalize rural areas. 
Under this proposal, a new Rural Devel- 
opment Credit Fund would be established 
to provide loans, loan insurance and loan 
guarantees to the States for their use 
in assisting development. This credit 
would be made available through the 
Farmers Home Administration for up to 
80 percent of the cost of establishing or 
improving businesses which help create 
economic growth in rural areas. This 
fund would also make loans and guar- 
antees for sewer and water facilities and 
other public works and community facili- 
ties, such as industrial parks and com- 
munity centers, which work directly or 
indirectly to improve employment op- 
portunities. 

Loans and guarantees would be made 
in accordance with the State develop- 
ment plan required under rural revenue 
sharing. The States would select specific 
projects which are consistent with this 
development plan. 

A significant new feature of this cred- 
it-sharing proposal is the requirement 
that most of the authorizations be di- 
vided among the States according to the 
same formula established for rural com- 
munity development revenue sharing. 
Specifically, 80 percent of the loan funds 
for commercial and industrial develop- 
ment and for community facilities would 
be allocated to the States on a formula 
basis. The remaining 20 percent of loan 
authorities would be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. A large portion 
of the authorization—65 percent in each 
fiscal year—would be reserved for com- 
mercial and industrial development uses 
and the remainder would be available for 
community development purposes. Each 
State would know in advance the amount 
of grants and credit it could commit ac- 
cording to its plan each year. 

This proposal would involve private 
lending institutions as fully as possible 
in the rural revitalization effort. Finan- 
cial assistance would not be provided 
under the program unless it was clear 
that firms and communities could not ob- 
tain credit elsewhere. Fully three-quar- 
ters of each year’s authorization would 
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have to be in the form of a guarantee of 
loans made by private financial institu- 
tions. Hopefully, almost all loans could 
be made by this sector of our economy. 
EE, ESEA to the direct involvement of 
private banks, this program would also 
emphasize loans to private entrepreneurs 
for job creation through commercial and 
industrial development. Since some 
equity would be required, these business 
decision-makers would be far more like- 
ly to make realistic, workable develop- 
ment decisions than far-removed Fed- 
eral bureaucrats can now do. It is also 
likely that these market-oriented deci- 
sions would provide sounder, long-term 
employment opportunities. This combi- 
nation of Federal funding, local initia- 
tive and statewide planning utilizing the 
private market economy should produce 
a far more productive use of our re- 
sources. 

I am proposing an authorization level 
for this credit-sharing program, which 
includes the existing Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration water and sewer program, 
of $1.3 billion in fiscal year 1974. 

My new proposals also involve addi- 
tional features and technical improve- 
ments which would streamline and im- 
prove the effectiveness of farm and rural 
loan programs now administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. Among these 
are proposals to increase the farm oper- 
ating loan limit to $50,000 and to increase 
the limit on new loans to be held in the 
agricultural credit insurance fund from 
$100 million to $500 million. This latter 
provision would provide adequate levels 
to ensure that the expanded loan and 
guarantee program would have a sub- 
stantial impact on rural areas. 

In summary, this new approach to 
credit assistance contains several advan- 
tageous features: 

(1) It would establish a direct link be- 
tween credit assistance and revenue 
sharing since both programs would be 
administered according to the same 
statewide plan. 

(2) It would expand the role of private 
lending institutions. Firms otherwise un- 
able to obtain credit would have a chance 
to mature under this plan so that they 
could borrow from private lending in- 
stitutions at a later time without Federal 
guarantees. 

(3) The plan could work through a 
delivery system for servicing loans which 
is already in operation—the Farmers 
Home Administration, which has offices 
in more than 1,700 counties. There is an 
office within a relatively short distance 
of practically every rural community in 
the United States. This whole system, 
moreover, could be readily transferred to 
a new Department of Community De- 
velopment. 

(4) Projects could be jointly financed 
by a number of Federal agencies, such 
as Small Business Administration, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, as well as by other pri- 
vate and public State and local agencies. 

(5) Improved planning and program 
coordination would be possible under 
statewide plans which grow out of the 
needs and suggestions of multi-jurisdic- 
tional planning districts already estab- 
lished in more than half of the States. 
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These planning bodies would also pro- 
vide expertise for communities that are 
too small to employ their own develop- 
ment experts. 

IMPROVING THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


To help carry out our environmental 
concerns, I propose that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be authorized to share the 
costs of long-term conservation in water- 
shed areas. Such an authorization has 
worked most successfully under the 
Great Plains program. This measure 
would foster the orderly establishment 
of needed land treatment measures with- 
in the small watershed areas of the 
country. 

In addition, technical and cost-shar- 
ing assistance should be authorized with- 
in watershed areas for the improvement 
of water quality. This would mean that, 
for the first time, Federal cost-sharing 
would be made available to improve 
water quality on a year-round basis. 
Such technical and cost-sharing assist- 
ance should also be provided in Resource 
Conservation and Development Project 
areas, 

Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be authorized to inventory and to 
monitor soil, water, and related resources 
and to issue a national land inventory 
report at five-year intervals. Such data 
could be used at all levels of government 
in land use policy planning. 

All these proposals would broaden the 
dimensions of Federal service and would 
give new impetus to the entire rural de- 
velopment task. But I would emphasize 
again that this task must be one in which 
the people themselves are directly in- 
volved—and it must begin in al 
America. Our proposals would provide 
rural people and communities with the 
tools they need to achieve their goals and 
I hope these recommendations will re- 
ceive early and favorable consideration. 
RESULTS OF OUR INCREASED EMPHASIS ON RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

These essential steps now depend on 
action by the Congress. But while action 
on past proposals has been pending, we 
have also been taking a number of ad- 
ministrative steps to improve our rural 
development programs and have sub- 
stantially increased program funding. 
For example: 

—The funding of principal rural de- 
velopment programs in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this year ($2.8 
billion) is more than four times that 
of fiscal year 1961 and twice that of 
fiscal year 1969. Twenty-nine of the 
thirty-four rural development pro- 
grams in that department have been 
expanded since 1969. 

—Since 1969, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development has 
nearly tripled its grants for non- 
metropolitan planning districts. It 
funded 155 districts which received 
$3.4 million in grants in the last 
complete fiscal year. 

—Rural housing assistance, with an 
emphasis on low and moderate in- 
come families, has reached a record 
level of $1.6 billion under the Farm- 
ers Home Administration program— 
more than triple the 1969 level. 

—Research on rural development and 
housing is estimated at $9 million 
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this year, more than double that of 
1969. 

—Funding for community sewer and 
water facilities has reached a record 
high level of $300 million in loans, 
plus $42 million in direct grants. 
This represents an increase of al- 
most 80 percent over the level pro- 
vided two years ago. 

—Soil Conservation Service resource 
conservation and development, flood 
prevention, and watershed programs 
have expanded from $103 million in 
fiscal year 1969 to an estimated $156 
million this year. 

—With the recent release of an addi- 
tional $109 million in funds for rural 
electrification, total available funds 
for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration have been increased to 
$438 million for the current fiscal 
year. REA loans from 1969 to 1971 
totaled more than $1.4 billion. Since 
1969, REA-financed systems con- 
nected 700,000 new electric services 
and 420,000 telephone users—the 
largest three-year growth since the 
1950’s. 

—The Rural Telephone Bank, with an 
initial Federal subscription of $60 
million in the first two years, has 
been established to provide new 
credit resources for telephone co- 
operatives seeking to improve rural 
communications. 

—Extension Service community de- 
velopment activities this year at- 
tained a funding level estimated at 
$12.7 million, an increase of $3.7 
million over 1969 levels. 

—To broaden the role of the employ- 
ment service in serving our rural 
population, a Rural Manpower Serv- 
ice has been established in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

—A cooperative program called Con- 
certed Services in Training and Edu- 
cation has involved several Federal 
agencies as well as local organiza- 
tions in helping individuals better 
utilize Federal programs. 

—A special office has been created 
within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to focus on 
special problems of human resource 
development in rural areas. 

This expansion of Federal efforts to 
stimulate the development of rural com- 
munities has been paralleled by the in- 
creased efforts of individual citizens, civ- 
ic organizations, private enterprise and 
government at the State, county and 
municipal level. There are many evi- 
dences of the resulting overall progress. 

—Outmigration from rural communi- 
ties slowed from 4.6 million during 
the 1950’s to 2.4 million during the 
1960's. Most of the population losses 
during the 1960’s occurred in the 
Great Plains and inter-mountain 
areas of the West, but gains were 
realized in parts of the Southern 
Piedmont, the middle Tennessee 
Valley, eastern Oklahoma, and 
northern and western Arkansas. 
This is evidence that the migratory 
tide can be slowed—and in some in- 
stances even reversed. 

—Income per capita in rural America 
is growing faster than in metropoli- 
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tan America, though it still remains 
below the urban level. 

—While the incidence of poverty is 
greater in rural than in urban Amer- 
ica, its reduction rate is nearly twice 
as fast. 

—Non-farm employment outside the 
metropolitan centers has generally 
grown at a slightly faster rate than 
employment in metropolitan areas. 
Manufacturing employment is ex- 
panding more rapidly in rural areas 
than in the large cities. 

—Although rural America still con- 
tains about two-thirds of our inade- 
quate housing, the ratio of inade- 
quate to adequate rural housing 
units has been reduced from one- 
third to one-seventh in recent years. 
Rural electric and telephone serv- 
ices have improved; more than 98 
percent of America’s farms are now 
electrified. 

—During the past three years, per 
capita farm income has averaged 
about 75 percent that of non-farm 
workers. This is still too low, but it 
represents a significant improvement 
over the past decade. 

—The median years of school com- 
pleted by persons 25 to 29 years of 
age is now about the same—12 years 
plus—in metropolitan and non-met- 
ropolitan areas. 

All of these signs of progress are 
most encouraging. But this record is not 
something to stand on—it is something to 
build on. Much significant work has al- 
ready been done—but the most impor- 
tant tasks are still before us. 

The longer we put off these tasks the 
more difficult they will be. With the co- 
operation of the Congress we can 
promptly take up this work, opening 
new doors of opportunity for all who 
seek a better life in rural America. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 1, 1972. 


CONVENTION ON TAKING OF EVI- 
DENCE ABROAD IN CIVIL OR COM- 
MERCIAL MATTERS—REMOVAL 
OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from the Convention 
on Taking of Evidence Abroad in Civil 
or Commercial Matters—Executive A, 
92d Congress, 2d session—transmitted to 
the Senate today by the President of the 
United States, and that the convention, 
together with the President’s message, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the Convention on 
the Taking of Evidence Abroad in Civil 
or Commercial Matters adopted at the 
Eleventh Session of the Hague Confer- 
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ence on Private International Law on 
October 26, 1968, and signed on behalf 
of the United States of America at The 
Hague on July 27, 1970. 

This convention supplements the Con- 
vention on the Service Abroad of Judicial 
and Extrajudicial Documents in Civil or 
Commercial Matters to which the Senate 
gave its advice and consent on April 14, 
1967. Both are tangible results of our 
participation in the Hague Conference on 
Private International Law, as authorized 
by Public Law 88-244 (77 Stat. 775) ap- 
proved December 30, 1963. 

The provisions of the convention are 
expained in the report of the Secretary 
of State which accompanies this letter. 
In broad terms, the convention is de- 
signed to facilitate the obtaining of evi- 
dence abroad in a form admissible in 
municpal courts. The convention is fully 
consistent with the United States policy 
of judicial assistance embodied in Public 
Law 88-619 (78 Stat. 995), approved 
October 3, 1964; its acceptance by this 
country will require no amendments to 
that legislation. On the other hand, rati- 
fication of the convention will require 
many other countries, particularly civil 
law countries, to mae important 
changes in their judiical assistance prac- 
tice. 

This convention is a signficant step 
forward in the field of internatonal 
judicial cooperation. It will permit our 
courts and litigants to avail themselves of 
a number of improved and simplified 
procedures for the taking of evidence. Its 
ratification is supported by such national 
legar ordaniaztions as the American Bar 
Association, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, the National Confer- 
ence of Commissions on Uniform State 
Laws, and by a number of State, local, 
and specialized bar associations. 

I recommned that the Senate of the 
United States promptly give its advice 
and consent to the ratification of this 
convention, 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Warre House, February 1, 1972. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S, 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportuni- 
ties for American workers. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I file 
a motion for cloture, and I ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been filed under rule 
XXII, the Chair, without objection, di- 
rects the clerk to read the motion. 

The assistanst legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

CLoTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
(S. 2515), a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


Harold E. Hughes Jennings Randolph 
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Gaylord Nelson 
Claiborne Pell 
Edward M. Kennedy 
Philip A. Hart 

Lee Metcalf 

Joseph M. Montoya 
Jacob K. Javits 
Charles H. Percy 
Gordon Allott 

Mark O. Hatfield 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
Robert T. Stafford 
Richard S. Schweiker 
J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 
Ted Stevens 

Marlow W. Cook 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL 10 AM, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business to- 
morrow, it stand in adjournment until 
10 o'clock on Thursday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS—ORDER FOR THE 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TO BE 
LAID BEFORE THE SENATE ON 
THURSDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the unanimous-consent 
orders for the recognition of Senators on 
Thursday, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, for 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes, at the con- 
clusion of which the Chair lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TIME TO BEGIN RUN- 
NING ON CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
1 hour for debate on the motion to in- 
voke cloture, under rule XXII, begin 
running on Thursday of this week at 
12:45 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for de- 
bate of the motion to invoke cloture on 
Thursday be equally divided between and 
controlled by the distinguished manager 
of the bill, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wrttrams), and the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
the vote on the motion to invoke cloture 
will occur about 2 p.m. on Thursday, by 
virtue of the fact that the 1 hour, under 
rule XXII, would expire at 1:45 p.m. 
at which time the mandatory quorum 
call would begin; and considering the 
fact that it would take 10, 12, or 15 min- 
utes for the establishment of a quorum, 
this would then mean that once the 
presence of a quorum was established, 
the mandatory rollcall vote would þe- 
gin—which would mean about 2 p.m. 


ORDER FOR AMENDMENTS AT THE 
DESK TO QUALIFY AS HAVING 
BEEN READ IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH RULE XXII 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
amendments at the desk at the time the 
mandatory quorum call begins, under 
rule XXII, on Thursday may qualify as 
having been read, so as to meet the re- 
quirements of rule XXII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
assume that this will be the final quorum 
call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR PRINTING OF PRO- 
GRAM IN THE RECORD 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that for 
the remainder of the second session of 
the 92d Congress I may be permitted 
to submit the program for the following 
day; that the program appear just before 
the motion to adjourn, recess, or what- 
ever it may be; and that the program 
appear in the Recorp as though I had 
stated it orally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do this in order to save the time 
of the Senate and, at the same time, that 
the program may be in the RECORD so 
that all Senators may see it if they have 
need to do so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I won- 
der will the majority whip have a copy 
of that at the time that he can give to 
us on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. For the 
most part, I will probably continue to 
state it orally as a general rule, but there 
are occasions when I think Senators need 
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to get out to meet appointments, and so 
forth, and I will not then take the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think that the dis- 
tinguished majority whip has been per- 
forming a great service to the Senate 
each day, in taking a brief period of time 
to outline with precision and in detail 
what the program will be for the fol- 
lowing day. 

I want to commend him for doing it, 
and I want to encourage him to continue 
to do it. But I can say that there may be 
times when he may want to proceed as 
he has just indicated. 

When he does, I hope that he will give 
this side of the aisle the necessary in- 
formation so that we can notify our 
Members. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished assistant Republican 
leader. I am glad to know that he feels 
the program—as it has been stated in the 
past—is helpful to Senators on his side 
of the aisle. I shall do everything I can 
therefore, to accommodate him in that 
respect in the future. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 a.m. 
After recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the following Sena- 
tors will be recognized, each for not to 
exceed 15 minutes and in the following 
order: Senators CHILES, GURNEY, and 
ROTH, 

At the conclusion of the remarks of 
these Senators under the unanimous 
consent orders, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes; at the 
conclusion of which the Chair will lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, the pending question being the 
amendment No. 813 offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the amendment, al- 
though there is no limitation of time 
thereon, as yet. 

The able majority leader has stated 
today that at no later than 4 p.m. tomor- 
row, the Senate will begin to operate on 
the so-called multiple track system, and 
the Senate will then proceed, for the re- 
mainder of the day, to the consideration 
of the foreign aid appropriation bill, on 
which a time agreement was reached last 
December 17, 1971. 

Senators can expect rollcalls tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6:03 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, February 2, 1972, 
at 10 a.m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate February 1, 1972: 
U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3307: 


To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Kenneth Howard Bayer, 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Longwell Foster, 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Morgan Garrott Roseborough, 
ny of the United States 
(brigadier general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Robert Edmondston Coffin, 
A Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Blakefield, 

Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Bruce Smith, REETA 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Donald Harry Cowles, REETA 
EZA Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Mayo, Jr. MEZAN. 
Army of the United States (brigadier gener- 
al, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Samuel Beatty, Jr., 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Robert Clinton Taber, REETA 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Howard Elder, Jr.. PZZ 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Warren Cobb, PRAZA 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edwin I. Donley BEZZA. 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Erwin Montgomery Graham, Jr., 
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XXX-XX-XXXX Army of the United States 
(brigadier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Daniel McLaughlin, 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Sammet, Jr. EEEN- 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Alden Burke, RREZET 
EZA Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Warren Kennedy Bennett, 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Harris Whitton Hollis, RRRA 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Washington Putnam, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(brigadier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Paul Young, REETA 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Francis Paul Koisch EREET- 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Matthew Rienzi, 
Eee Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Russell Kraft, Jr., 
PEETA Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., 
Eeeieee Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Edgar Shedd III, BEE 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Edward Pieklik, 
EZA Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Bennison Fulton, EJ 
RERA Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 


U.S. Navy 
Rear Adm. David H. Bagley, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Chief of Naval Personnel in 
the Department of the Navy for a term of 4 
years. 
Rear Adm. David H. Bagley, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
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other duties of great importance and respon- 
sibility determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Dougals C. Plate, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Rear Adm. Robert S. Salzer, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Rear Adm. Stansfield Turner, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Vice Adm Robert L. Townsend, U.S. Navy 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Gen. Donn J. Robertson, U.S. Marine 
Corps, when retired to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant general 
in accordance with the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5233. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations beginning Godfrey D. 
Adamson, Jr., to be colonel, and ending Ray- 
mond E. P. Zimmerman, to be lieutenant 
colonel, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record on Jan. 21, 1972. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning Fausto Acosta- 
Natal, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Thomas F. Zuck, to be lieutenant colonel, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on Jan. 21, 1972. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES—Tuesday, February 2, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, Beth Tfiloh 
Congregation, Baltimore, Md., offered the 
following prayer: 


Master of the universe, as another 
daily session of our National Legislature 
opens we turn to Thee for guidance in 
the discharge of its grave responsibilities. 
Blessed beyond other nations, we pray 
for the wisdom to share our good fortune. 
May the laws that will be passed by this 
year’s Congress further the realization 
of the ideal of liberty and justice for all 
envisaged by the Founding Fathers of 
our Republic. May our example of un- 
selfishness, tolerance, and humility serve 
so to improve communications in the 
world that across the no man’s land of 
human distress understanding hearts 
may speak to understanding hearts. May 
the conviction that universal brother- 
hood is far more effective in resolving 
international as well as internal conflicts 
than battleships, tanks, and guns gain 
such wide acceptance that mankind in its 
entirety will at long last unite to do Thy 
will with a perfect heart. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 1794. An act to authorize pilot field- 
research programs for the suppression of 
agricultural and forest pests by integrated 
control methods. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 31, 1972. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, received in the Clerk’s 
Office at 4:05 p.m. on Monday, January 31, 
1972, and said to contain the President’s Re- 
port of Study and Surveys of the Hazards 
to Human Health and Safety from Common 
Environmental Pollution. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Par JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 92-241) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
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of the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency have jointly studied the 
health effects of environmental pollu- 
tion in accordance with Title V of Pub- 
lic Law 91-515. Their findings, which ap- 
pear in this report, deserve the attention 
of the Congress and of all Americans who 
are concerned about environmental 
quality and its impact on the health of 
our people. 

This study gives further evidence of 
the need for new legislation in this vital 
field. I have forwarded to the Congress a 
number of recommendations for meeting 
this challenge, and I again urge that 
they be given early and favorable con- 
sideration. My proposals include: 

Toxic Substances Control Act of 1971 

Federal Environmental Pesticide Con- 
trol Act of 1971 

The Department of Human Resources 
Act 

The Department of Natural Resources 
Act 

Marine Protection Act of 1971 

Noise Control Act of 1971 

Health Maintenance Organization As- 
sistance Act of 1971 

These measures, together with pro- 
posals which were contained in my 
Health Message of February 18, 1971, and 
my Environmental Message of February 
8, 1971, and other actions which I will 
propose to the Congress this year, would, 
in my view, provide the essential tools 
for dealing with the health effects of en- 
vironmental pollution in the years ahead. 

This report identifies important needs 
concerning the determination of hazards 
to human health and safety resulting 
from common environmental pollution. 
It also sets forth a number of specific 
recommendations for meeting these 
problems. I am directing the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to see that these needs 
are promptly and thoroughly addressed. 

As I take this action, I would also note 
that impressive progress has already 
been made in coordinating the efforts of 
these two agencies. For example, the joint 
establishment of the National Center for 
Toxicological Research will do much to 
improve our knowledge in this area. I 
would also point out that the Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology, 
in cooperation with the Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, has 
established a new interagency panel to 
improve the coordination and utilization 
of environmental health research, and 
that we have been taking a number of 
other steps to improve the surveillance 
and monitoring of environmental 
hazards. 

The problems which this report dis- 
cusses cannot be addressed effectively 
without the full attention and coopera- 
tion of both the legislative and executive 
branches. I pledge that this administra- 
tion will continue to give a high priority 
to the task of preventing hazards to 
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human health arising from environmen- 
tal pollution, and I look forward to work- 
ing closely with the Congress in achiev- 
ing this goal. 


RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Warre House, January 31, 1972. 


THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 92-240) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

From the very beginnings of our his- 
tory, the vitality of rural America has 
been at the heart of our Nation’s 
strength. It is essential that we preserve 
and expand that vitality in the years 
ahead. For America will not be able to 
look eagerly to the future with a sense 
of promise and hope unless those who 
live in its rural areas are able to share 
in this vision. To help improve the quality 
of life in the American countryside, I am 
today presenting a series of proposals 
designed to marshal more effectively the 
energies of the private sector and of gov- 
ernment at all levels in a cooperative 
program of rural development. 

THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL AMERICA 

All Americans have a high stake in 
rural development. For the problems 
which many rural areas are now ex- 
periencing are directly linked to those 
of our cities and suburbs. Changing pat- 
terns of life in rural America have 
changed the pattern of life in all of 
America. 

A central cause of these changing pat- 
terns has been the increasing mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and of other natural 
resource industries such as mining and 
lumber—a process which has resulted 
in a substantial reduction in jobs in these 
occupations in recent years. While em- 
ployment opportunities in other occupa- 
tions have more than offset these de- 
clines, the overall growth of economic 
opportunity in rural America has lagged 
far behind that of our urban areas. To- 
day, dramatic disparities exist between 
metropolitan and rural areas in such in- 
dices as per capita income, housing 
standards, educational attainment and 
access to medical care. 

At the same time, political institutions 
designed to deal with simpler problems in 
simpler times have frequently been un- 
able to cope with these new challenges. 
The Federal Government often finds that 
it is too remote and too unwieldy to re- 
spond with precision to State and local 
needs. State and local governments are 
frequently too impoverished or too frag- 
mented to undertake the necessary plan- 
ning and development activities. Their 
problems are accentuated by the fact 
that widely dispersed rural population 
inevitably means a higher expenditure 
per person for most government pro- 
grams. 

One result of all these factors is that 
semi-deserted country towns—once cen- 
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ters of life for the surrounding country- 
side—stand today as stark reminders of 
unused and abandoned rural resources. 
In each of the three decades since 1940, 
half of our counties (not always the same 
ones) have lost population. Two out of 
every five of our counties lost population 
in all three decades. As I said in my State 
of the Union Message two years ago, 
many of our rural areas are being emp- 
tied of their people and their promise. 

In many cases, those who have left the 
countryside have simply taken their 
problems with them. Indeed, many have 
seen their problems intensify as they 
have settled in over-crowded urban 
areas. 

It is striking to realize, as I noted in 
this year’s Message on the State of the 
Union, that even if we had a population 
of one billion—nearly five times the cur- 
rent level—our area is so great that we 
would still not be as densely populated 
as many European nations are at pres- 
ent. Our problems are not so much those 
of numbers as of distribution. And their 
solution requires the revitalization of the 
American countryside. 

CHANGING OUR APPROACH 


In seeking to solve the problems of 
rural areas, we must not simply seek 
more money from the Congress and 
the taxpayers. In the past decade we 
have seen the folly of pouring money 
into projects which were ill-considered 
and lacking in local support. What we 
must now seek instead is a funda- 
mental change in the way government 
approaches the entire developmental 
challenge. 

The Federal Government has spent 
considerable sums on rural development. 
Programs which we have recommended 
for inclusion in our rural development 
revenue sharing plan alone are spending 
almost $1 billion this year and this is 
only a small part of our overall rural 
development spending. And yet, despite 
this substantial funding, the problems 
have continued to grow. What is it that 
has been missing from our rural devel- 
opment programs? 

MORE CONTROL AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 


I believe that a major missing in- 
gredient has been effective control of 
development programs at lower levels of 
Government. Because we have relied so 
exclusively on Federal funds—handed 
out through bureaucratic processes and 
through narrow categorical grants—too 
many decisions have been made in Wash- 
ington and too few have been made in 
rural America. I believe this is wrong. 
I believe we should return power to offi- 
cials who are selected at the State and 
local levels. 

As long as the Federal Government 
sets rigid rules, both through legislative 
and administrative guidelines, there is 
little room for local initiative. Under our 
present system, a project that does not 
meet Federal standards does not get 
funded. This means that the talents of 
local government officials, of leaders in 
the private sector, and of public-spirited 
citizens cannot be fully utilized. Almost 
all of the success stories that can be 
found in rural economic development 
have occurred because local officials 
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and private leaders have entered into a 

public-spirited partnership and have 

taken the initiative. We must do all we 

can to encourage such partnerships. 
IMPROVED PLANNING 


Even as we seek to decentralize, we 
must also work to improve planning. In 
many respects these goals represent two 
sides of the same coin, For plans which 
are developed at levels close to the peo- 
ple are likely to be more realistic, more 
imaginative, and more useful than ab- 
stract blueprints which are drawn up 
far away from the scene of the action 
or which are altered to meet rigid Fed- 
eral rules. Effective development does 
not require plans that can survive the 
scrutiny of Washington. Effective devel- 
opment requires plans that people be- 
lieve in and will work to accomplish. 


MORE ADEQUATE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 


More adequate development also re- 
quires more adequate resources. This 
does not simply mean more Federal 
money; it also means that Federal funds 
now available must be freed from the 
inhibiting restrictions within which they 
are now entangled. Funds which are free 
of these restrictions can be used in each 
locality where the needs are greatest, 
eliminating a great deal of inefficiency 
and waste. 

But Federal grant money provides only 
a part of the Federal contribution to 
rural America. Adequate credit resources 
can also be extremely important in de- 
veloping community facilities and in at- 
tracting private investment. In the end 
it is not Federal money, nor even the 


vast sums spent by State and local gov- 
ernments, which hold the key to rural 
development. The private sector has an 
enormous role to play and public efforts 
must keep this fact centrally in mind. 


HELPING THE FARMER AND PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Rural America cannot move forward 
effectively into the future unless it re- 
spects those elements which have been 
the base of its strength in the past. We 
cannot build a stronger rural economy, 
for example, unless we also build a 
stronger agricultural economy. While we 
must work to change the American coun- 
tryside, we must never do so at the ex- 
pense of those who produce our food and 
fiber. We must work to create a better 
life for American farmers even as we 
provide an expanded range of opportuni- 
ties for those who are no longer needed 
on the farm. 

Even as we do more to promote agri- 
cultural prosperity, so we must do more 
to protect the rural environment. Just 
as development must not come at the 
expense of the farmer, so it must not 
come at the expense of environmental 
concerns. We cannot fully develop the 
American countryside if we destroy the 
beauty and natural resources which are 
so much a part of its essential value. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 


These then are the basic principles 
which should guide our new approach 
to rural community development: 

We must treat the problems of rural 
America as a part of a general strategy 
for balanced growth. 
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We must reverse the flow of power to 
the Federal Government and return 
more power to State and local officials. 

We must fight the rigidities of nar- 
rowly focused categorical grants. 

We must facilitate more adequate ad- 
vance planning. 

We must reorganize the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that it can more effectively 
support planning and execution at the 
State and local level. 

We must provide adequate resources 
and credit, in ways which attract 
greater private resources for develop- 
ment. 

We must develop rural America in 
ways which protect agriculture and the 
environment. 

On the basis of these principles, we 
have prepared the following recom- 
mendations for action—including pro- 
posals which have been submitted 
earlier and a number of new initiatives. 

PROPOSALS ALREADY SUBMITTED TO THE 

CONGRESS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most significant barriers 
to effective planning and coordination 
in rural areas has been the fragmenta- 
tion of Federal efforts. Too many pro- 
grams which should be closely related 
are operating as very separate entities. 
As a result, State and community lead- 
ers must often run a complex obstacle 
course in order to obtain development 
assistance. Frequently there is poor co- 
ordination and wasteful duplication and 
in some cases the action of one Federal 
agency actually conflicts with that of 
another. 

The principal reason for this frag- 
mentation has been the failure of the 
Government to recognize the inter-re- 
lationship among rural, suburban and 
urban problems and the need to 
strengthen the essential social and eco- 
nomic partnership between rural Amer- 
ica and our great metropolitan centers. 

I believe the proper solution to this 
problem is to gather the principal Fed- 
eral programs which support community 
development within a single new Depart- 
ment of Community Development. 

This new department would both sim- 
plify and expedite the tasks of State and 
local governments through a broad range 
of program and technical support efforts. 
Because fewer questions would have to 
be resolved in Washington at the inter- 
agency level, the new department would 
also expedite the decentralization of 
Federal decision-making which this ad- 
ministration has already begun. The new 
Department of Community Development 
would take over most of the functions 
now performed by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; some 
of the functions of the Department of 
Transportation, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration; and the responsibilities of 
the Department of Commerce with re- 
spect to the Title V regional commissions. 

Under our revised plan for executive 
reorganization, the Department of Agri- 
culture would remain as a separate de- 
partment focusing on the needs of farm- 
ers. But a number of present Department 
of Agriculture development functions 
would be moved to the new Department 
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of Community Development, including 
the Farmers Home Administration loan 
and grant programs for rural community 
water and sewer systems and for rural 
housing; the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration loan programs for electric 
and telephone systems; the recently 
established Rural Telephone Bank; re- 
search programs related to rural com- 
munity development conducted by the 
Economic Development Division of the 
Economic Research Service; and the pro- 
grams of the recently established Rural 
Development Service. 

Comprehensive reorganization would 
mean that every Federal dollar spent on 
rural development could have a far 
greater impact. I again call on the Con- 
gress to establish this new department, 
which would be uniquely capable of 
launching a well-developed, well-coor- 
dinated campaign to achieve the nation’s 
community development goals. 

A REVENUE SHARING PLAN FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Our revenue sharing plan for rural 
America proposes to unite the funding for 
a number of existing programs into a 
single more flexible resource for rural 
community development. Our proposed 
program would add $179 million to the 
various programs to be consolidated, 
bringing the total annual program to a 
level of $1.1 billion. Each State would re- 
ceive at least as much under revenue 
sharing as it receives under the current 
system of categorical grants. The pro- 
gram would take effect at the beginning 
of Fiscal Year 1974. 

Rural community development revenus 
sharing funds would be paid out to the 
States and to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and Guam according to a for- 
mula which takes three factors into ac- 
count, the State’s rural population, the 
State’s rural per capita income in com- 
parison to the national average, and the 
State’s change in rural population com- 
pared to the change in population in all 
States. In addition, every State would re- 
ceive a minimum amount to assure that 
all States participate in the program. 

The revenue sharing proposal incorpo- 
rates a requirement for statewide devel- 
opment plans to ensure that activities 
carried on under the rural community 
development revenue sharing program 
could be coordinated with activities un- 
der the other general and special revenue 
sharing proposals, including those for 
urban community development and for 
transportation. Each year the States 
would prepare a comprehensive statewide 
development plan which would outline 
spending intentions for programs in rural 
areas and smaller cities, as well as in 
metropolitan and suburban areas. It 
would be the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernor of each State to draw up this state- 
wide plan. This process would be sup- 
ported by another major administration 
initiative, our proposed $100 million 
planning and management grant pro- 
gram. 

The development plan would be for- 
mulated through a consultative process 
which would consider plans submitted by 
multi-jurisdictional planning districts, 
which the Governors could establish with 
rural revenue sharing funds. These local 
planning organizations would be com- 
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posed of local elected officials and would 
be established in all areas of the State. 
One member from each of these district 
planning bodies would sit on a panel to 
assist the Governor in the comprehen- 
sive planning process. 

This process for developing a statewide 
plan would ensure that public officials 
and the general public itself would focus 
attention on the inter-relationships be- 
tween rural and urban development 
within each State. The plan would iden- 
tify potential growth areas and develop- 
ment sites as well as areas which are of 
special environmental concern. The plan 
could also take into account interstate 
projects and programs developed through 
the regional commission mechanism, 

The rural community development 
revenue sharing program represents a 
reaffirmation of faith in State and local 
governments. It is based on the concept 
that local people have the best under- 
standing of local problems and on the 
belief that they have the will and the 
ability to move vigorously and intelli- 
gently to solve them. The revenue shar- 
ing approach removes the often stifling 
and always frustrating strictures which 
require that Federal grants be used for 
narrow purposes. It provides the flexi- 
bility which State and local governments 
need in order to fund those projects 
which they themselves believe would best 
ensure rational development in their 
areas and most effectively enhance the 
quality of life. 

The development plans drawn up un- 
der this program would cover an entire 
State. Rural revenue sharing funds 
would be spent largely outside metro- 
politan areas while urban revenue shar- 
ing funds would be used within those 
areas. It is important to note, however, 
that rural areas include almost 2,800 
of the more than 3,100 counties in the 
United States. 

Last March, when I submitted the 
rural community development revenue 
sharing proposal for the first time, I said 
that “the major challenge facing rural 
America is to diversify its economy and 
to provide full opportunity for its people 
to enjoy the benefits of American life.” 
I still believe that revenue sharing can 
do a great deal to help rural America 
meet that challenge. 

NEW PROPOSALS 


Revenue sharing and reorganization 
can have a great long-range significance 
for rural America. But we must also take 
a number of other steps which I am out- 
lining today, including two major new 
proposals. The first involves a new ap- 
proach to rural financial assistance. The 
second concerns added authorities for 
improving the environment and attain- 
ing conservation objectives in rural 
America. 

EXPANDED CREDIT FOR RURAL AMERICA 


I am recommending today a new rural 
community development credit sharing 
authority which would give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the State Gover- 
nors new tools to help revitalize rural 
areas. Under this proposal, a new Rural 
Development Credit Fund would be es- 
tablished to provide loans, loan insur- 
ance and loan guarantees to the States 
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for their use in assisting development. 
This credit would be made available 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for up to 80 percent of the cost of 
establishing or improving businesses 
which help create economic growth in 
rural areas. This fund would also make 
loans and guarantees for sewer and wa- 
ter facilities and other public works and 
community facilities, such as industrial 
parks and community centers, which 
work directly or indirectly to improve 
employment opportunities. 

Loans and guarantees would be made 
in accordance with the State develop- 
ment plan required under rural revenue 
sharing. The States would select specific 
projects which are consistent with this 
development plan. 

Asignificant new feature of this credit- 
sharing proposal is the requirement that 
most of the authorizations be divided 
among the States according to the same 
formula established for rural community 
development revenue sharing. Specifi- 
cally, 80 percent of the loan funds for 
commercial and industrial development 
and for community facilities would be 
allocated to the States on a formula basis. 
The remaining 20 percent of loan au- 
thorities would be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. A large portion 
of the authorization—65 percent in each 
fiscal year—would be reserved for com- 
mercial and industrial development uses 
and the remainder would be available 
for community development purposes. 
Each State would know in advance the 
amount of grants and credit it could com- 
mit according to its plan each year. 

This proposal would involve private 
lending institutions as fully as possible 
in the rural revitalization effort. Finan- 
cial assistance would not be provided 
under the program unless it was clear 
that firms and communities could not 
obtain credit elsewhere. Fully three- 
quarters of each year’s authorization 
would have to be in the form of a guar- 
antee of loans made by private financial 
institutions. Hopefully, almost all loans 
could be made by this sector of our econ- 
omy. In addition to the direct involve- 
ment of private banks, this program 
would also emphasize loans to private 
entrepreneurs for job creation through 
commercial and industrial development. 
Since some equity would be required, 
these business decision-makers would be 
far more likely to make realistic, work- 
able development decisions than far- 
removed Federal bureaucrats can now do. 
It is also likely that these market- 
oriented decisions would provide sounder, 
long-term employment opportunities. 
This combination of Federal funding, 
local initiative and statewide planning 
utilizing the private market economy 
should produce a far more productive 
use of our resources. 

I am proposing an authorization level 
for this credit-sharing program, which 
includes the existing Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration water and sewer program, 
of $1.3 billion in fiscal year 1974. 

My new proposals also involve addi- 
tional features and technical improve- 
ments which would streamline and 
improve the effectiveness of farm and 
rural loan programs now administered by 
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the Department of Agriculture. Among 
these are proposals to increase the farm 
operating loan limit to $50,000 and to in- 
crease the limit on new loans to be held 
in the agricultural credit insurance fund 
from $100 million to $500 million. This 
latter provision would provide adequate 
levels to ensure that the expanded loan 
and guarantee program would have a 
substantial impact on rural areas. 

In summary, this new approach to 
credit assistance contains several advan- 
tageous features: 

(1) It would establish a direct link be- 
tween credit assistance and revenue 
sharing since both programs would be 
administered according to the same 
statewide plan, 

(2) It would expand the role of private 
lending institutions. Firms otherwise un- 
able to obtain credit would have a chance 
to mature under this plan so that they 
could borrow from private lending in- 
stitutions at a later time without Fed- 
eral guarantees. 

(3) The plan could work through a 
delivery system for servicing loans 
which is already in operation—the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
has offices in more than 1,700 counties, 
There is an office within a relatively short 
distance of practically every rural com- 
munity in the United States. This whole 
system, moreover, could be readily trans- 
ferred to a new Department of Commu- 
nity Development. 

(4) Projects could be jointly financed 
by a number of Federal agencies, such 
as Small Business Administration, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, as well as by other pri- 
vate and public State and local agencies. 

(5) Improved planning and program 
coordination would be possible under 
statewide plans which grow out of the 
needs and suggestions of multi-jurisdic- 
tional planning districts already estab- 
lished in more than half of the States. 
These planning bodies would also pro- 
vide expertise for communities that are 
too small to employ their own develop- 
ment experts. 

IMPROVING THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


To help carry out our environmental 
concerns, I propose that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be authorized to share the 
costs of long-term conservation in water- 
shed areas. Such an authorization has 
worked most successfully under the Great 
Plains program. This measure would 
foster the orderly establishment of 
needed land treatment measures within 
the small watershed areas of the country. 

In addition, technical and cost-sharing 
assistance should be authorized within 
watershed areas for the improvement of 
water quality. This would mean that, for 
the first time, Federal cost-sharing would 
be made available to improve water qual- 
ity on a year-round basis. Such tech- 
nical and cost-sharing assistance should 
also be provided in Resource Conserva- 
tion and Development Project areas. 

Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be authorized to inventory and 
to monitor soil, water, and related re- 
sources and to issue a national land in- 
ventory report at five-year intervals. 
Such data could be used at all levels of 
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government in land use policy planning. 
All these proposals would broaden the 
dimensions of Federal service and would 
give new impetus to the entire rural de- 
velopment task. But I would emphasize 
again that this task must be one in which 
the people themselves are directly in- 
volved—and it must begin in rural Amer- 
ica. Our proposals would provide rural 
people and communities with the tools 
they need to achieve their goals and I 
hope these recommendations will receive 
early and favorable consideration. 
RESULTS OF OUR INCREASED EMPHASIS ON 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


These essential steps now depend on 
action by the Congress. But while action 
on past proposals has been pending, we 
have also been taking a number of ad- 
ministrative steps to improve our rural 
development programs and have sub- 
stantially increased program funding. 
For example: 

—The funding of principal rural de- 
velopment programs in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this year ($2.8 
billion) is more than four times that 
of fiscal year 1961 and twice that of 
fiscal year 1969. Twenty-nine of the 
thirty-four rural development pro- 
grams in that department have been 
expanded since 1969. 

—Since 1969, the Department of Hous- 

ing and Urban Development has 
nearly tripled its grants for non- 
metropolitan planning districts. It 
funded 155 districts which received 
$3.4 million in grants in the last 
complete fiscal year. 
Rural housing assistance, with an 
emphasis on low and moderate in- 
come families, has reached a record 
level of $1.6 billion under the Farm- 
ers Home Administration program— 
more than triple the 1969 level. 

-—Research on rural development and 
housing is estimated at $9 million 
this year, more than double that of 
1969. 

—Funding for community sewer and 
water facilities has reached a record 
high level of $300 million in loans, 
plus $42 million in direct grants. 
This represents an increase of al- 
most 80 percent over the level pro- 
vided two years ago. 

—Soil Conservation Service resource 
conservation and development, flood 
prevention, and watershed pro- 
grams have expanded from $103 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969 to an esti- 
mated $156 million this year. 

—wWith the recent release of an ad- 
ditional $109 million in funds for 
rural electrification, total available 
funds for the Rural Electrification 
Administration have been increased 
to $438 million for the current fiscal 
year. REA loans from 1969 to 1971 
totaled more than $1.4 billion. Since 
1969, REA-financed systems con- 
nected 700,000 new electric services 
and 420,000 telephone users—the 
largest three-year growth since the 
1950's. 

—The Rural Telephone Bank, with an 
initial Federal subscription of $60 
million in the first two years, has 
been established to provide new 
credit resources for telephone co- 
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operatives seeking to improve rural 
communications. 

—Extension Service community devel- 
opment activities this year attained 
a funding level estimated at $12.7 
million, an increase of $3.7 million 
over 1969 levels. 

—To broaden the role of the employ- 
ment service in serving our rural 
population, a Rural Manpower Serv- 
ice has been established in the 
Department of Labor. 

—A cooperative program called Con- 
certed Services in Training and Edu- 
cation has involved several Federal 
agencies as well as local organi- 
zations in helping individuals better 
utilize Federal programs. 

—A special office has been created 
within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to focus on 
special problems of human resource 
development in rural areas. 

This expansion of Federal efforts to 
stimulate the development of rural com- 
munities has been paralleled by the in- 
creased efforts of individual citizens, civic 
organizations, private enterprise and gov- 
ernment at the State, county and munic- 
ipal level. There are many evidences of 
the resulting overall progress. 

—Outmigration from rural communi- 
ties slowed from 4.6 million during 
the 1950’s to 2.4 million during the 
1960’s. Most of the population losses 
during the 1960’s occurred in the 
Great Plains and inter-mountain 
areas of the West, but gains were 
realized in parts of the Southern 
Piedmont, the middle Tennessee 
Valley, eastern Oklahoma, and 
northern and western Arkansas. This 
is evidence that the migratory tide 
can be slowed—and in some in- 
stances even reversed. 


—Income per capita in rural America 
is growing faster than in metro- 
politan America, though it still re- 
mains below the urban level. 

—While the incidence of poverty is 
greater in rural than in urban Amer- 
ica, its reduction rate is nearly twice 
as fast. 

—Non-farm employment outside the 
metropolitan centers has generally 
grown at a slightly faster rate than 
employment in metropolitan areas. 
Manufacturing employment is ex- 
panding more rapidly in rural areas 
than in the large cities. 

—Although rural America still con- 
tains about two-thirds of our inade- 
quate housing, the ratio of inade- 
quate to adequate rural housing 
units has been reduced from one- 
third to one-seventh in recent years. 
Rural electric and telephone services 
have improved; more than 98 per- 
cent of America’s farms are now 
electrified. 

—During the past three years, per 
capita farm income has averaged 
about 75 percent that of non-farm 
workers. This is still too low, but it 
represents a significant improve- 
ment over the past decade. 

—The median years of school com- 
pleted by persons 25 to 29 years of 
age is now about the same—12 years 
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plus—in metropolitan and non-met- 
ropolitan areas. 

All of these signs of progress are most 
encouraging. But this record is not some- 
thing to stand on—it is something to 
build on. Much significant work has al- 
ready been done—but the most impor- 
tant tasks are still before us. 

The longer we put off these tasks the 
more difficult they will be. With the 
cooperation of the Congress we can 
promptly take up this work, opening 
new doors of opportunity for all who 
seek a better life in rural America. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1972. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
HUMANITIES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In transmitting this Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, I particularly commend to 
your attention the new programs begun 
by the Endowment during fiscal year 
1971. These programs, created in order 
to broaden the uses of the humanities by 
the American public, include an experi- 
mental program on a statewide basis for 
informal adult education in the humani- 
ties and the Jefferson Lecture on the 
Humanities, a national series which will 
bring humanistic learning directly to 
bear on public affairs. 

These new programs and the expan- 
sion of existing programs described in 
this report were made possible by the 
strong support in increased funding given 
by the Congress to the Endowment at my 
request. Both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches have now recognized that 
the humanities—languages, history, phi- 
losophy, literature and ethics among 
others—are an essential tool for restor- 
ing contemporary problems and that the 
Endowment can eventually place this 
tool within the grasp of more Americans 
than ever before. 

Federal support of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities has had the 
desired effect of stimulating private giv- 
ing and private initiative. I am therefore 
happy to report that in fiscal year 1971 
the Endowment received a total of 517 
separate gifts, about four times the num- 
ber received the previous year, These 
gifts or pledges, amounting to $2.5 mil- 
lion, made it possible for the Endowment 
for the second year in a row to draw the 
full amount of Federal matching funds 
appropriated for that purpose. 

It is my pleasure, too, to note that the 
Humanities Endowment’s Sixth Annual 
Report is printed on recycled paper as a 
part of this Federal Agency’s effort to 
make use of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1972. 
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PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2067) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA LUIGIA DI GIORGIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2070) 
for the relief of Maria Luigi Di Giorgio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ANNA MARIA BALDINI DELA 
ROSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3713) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anna Maria Baldini 
Dela Rosa. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES COLBATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4310) 
for the relief of Charles Colbath. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CARMEN PRADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6108) 
for the relief of Mrs. Carmen Prado. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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RENE PAULO ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5181) 
for the relief of Rene Paulo Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. May I ask which calendar 
number this is? 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar No. 
69. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CATHERINE E. SPELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7312) 
for the relief of Catherine E. Spell. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK J. McCABE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1862) 
for the relief of Frank J. McCabe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DONALD L. BULMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1994) 
for the relief of Donald L. Bulmer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARINA MUNOZ DE WYSS 
(NEE LOPEZ) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5586) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marina Munoz De 
Wyss (nee Lopez). 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


VITO SERRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5579) 
for the relief of Vito Serra. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 5586 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Vito Serra shall be deemed to be 
an immediate relative within the meaning 
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of section 201(b) of that Act and may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, after the words “shall be 
deemed to” strike out the remainder of the 
bill and substitute the following: “have a 
priority date of October 12, 1960, on the fifth 
preference foreign state limitation for Italy.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARMEN MARIA PENA-GARCANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6342) 
for the relief of Carmen Maria Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM H. NICKERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4064) 
for the relief of William H. Nickerson. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ANTONIO BENAVIDES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2394) 
for the relief of Antonio Benavides. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CONCEPCION GARCIA 
BALAURO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2703) 
for the relief of Mrs. Concepcion Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ALBINA LUCIO Z. MANLUCU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 559) for 
the relief of Albina Lucio Z. Manlucu. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the Private Calendar. 


RABBI SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


(Mr. LONG of Maryland asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
we have just listened with reverence to 
the prayer by Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, 
spiritual leader of the Beth Tfiloh Con- 
gregation in Baltimore since 1927. 

Rabbi Rosenblatt graduated magna 
cum laude rom City College of New 
York, and earned his Ph. D. from Colum- 
bia University at the age of 25. He has 
a long and illustrious career of service 
as a religious and civic leader, and is 
highly respected in both religious and 
lay circles in Maryland and in the Na- 
tion. He has written 10 books, and is 
associate professor of oriental languages 
at the Johns Hopkins University. In fact, 
I recall my service with him on the Johns 
Hopkins faculty in the years before I was 
elected to Congress. Dr. Rosenblatt is 
honorary president of the Baltimore 
Board of Rabbis and board member of 
the Associated Jewish Charities of Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to wel- 
come Rabbi Rosenblatt to the House of 
Representatives. He has honored us with 
his presence and inspired us with his 
words. 

I include the following biographical 
material: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, the oldest son of 
the world renowned Cantor Josef Rosenblatt 
and Taube Kaufman, came to the United 
States from Hamburg, Germany at the age 
of ten. When he was 19 years old he obtained 
his A.B. from the College of the City of New 
York, magna cum laude, heading the Phi 
Beta Kappa list for the year and carrying 
off prizes for distinction in English, French, 
Latin, German, Spanish, mathematics and 
oratory. At 23 the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America conferred upon him the title 
of rabbi “with distinction”. The award of the 
Hazard Fellowship of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research enabled him to spend 
@ year of further study at the American 
School of Archeology in Jerusalem and at- 
tend classes simultaneously at the Hebrew 
University and the rabbinical school of Chief 
Rabbi A. I. Kook, who together with two 
associates bestowed upon him the traditional 
ordination (Semicha). 

Upon returning to the United States he 
was appointed lecturer in Semitic Languages 
at Columbia University, where he secured his 
Ph. D. on May 5, 1927, the date of his 25th 
birthday. In the fall of that same year, after 
having served for twelve months as rabbi 
of the Adath Israel Congregation of Trenton, 
New Jersey, he accepted the call of the Beth 
Tfiloh Congregation of Baltimore, Maryland 
to become its spiritual leader, a position he 
holds today. He joined the faculty of the 
Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in February, 1928 and since 1947 he 
has been serving as Associate Professor of 
Oriental Languages. 

Dr. Rosenblatt is the author of the follow- 
ing books: 

The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham 
Maimonides (N.Y. 1927) 

The Interpretation of the Bible in the 
Mishnah (Balt. 1935) 
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The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham 
Maimonides II (Balt. 1938) 

Our Heritage (New York 1940) 

This Is the Land (New York 1940) 

The People of the Book (New York 1943) 

The Book of Beliefs and Opinions of Saadia 
Gaon (New Haven 1948) 

The History of the Mizrachi Movement 
(New York 1951) 

Yossele Rosenblatt (New York 1954) 

Hear, Oh Israel (New York 1958) 

In 1961 he made a recording of a complete 
Passover Seder service entitled “This Night 
Is Different” featuring four generations of 
Rosenblatts, including his illustrious father. 

Dr. Rosenblatt has travelled and lectured 
in the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
North Africa, Europe and Israel. There is 
hardly a phase of Jewish or communal life in 
which he has not been active. A champion 
of Orthodox Judaism, he has stood for under- 
standing and cooperation with all religious 
denominations as well as the furtherance of 
the cause of democracy. He is at present 
honorary president of the Baltimore Board 
of Rabbis and a member of the board of the 
Associated Jewish Charities of Baltimore, He 
served for two years as president of the 
Baltimore Branch of the American Jewish 
Congress and for seven years as president of 
the Mizrachi Organization of Baltimore. 

On October 3, 1926 he married Miss Claire 
Woloch, and is the father of three sons, 
David, Judah and Josef. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
HOWARD W. SMITH, OF VIRGINIA 


(Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include a resolution.) 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on to- 
morrow a very distinguished former 
Member of this House and chairman 
of the House Rules Committee will ob- 
serve his 89th birthday in his beloved 
State of Virginia. 

The House Rules Committee has seen 
fit—and appropriately so—to pass a res- 
olution in the committee commemorat- 
ing this happy occasion, the birthday 
of this distinguished American and dis- 
tinguished Virginian, Howard W. Smith. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Committee on Rules. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
89TH BIRTHDAY OF THE HONORABLE HOWARD 
W. SMITH, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Whereas, Howard W. Smith served with 
allegiance to the principles of democracy for 
thirty-six years as a Member of the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas, he served with dedication and 
untiring concern for the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the United States; and 

Whereas, he served with distinction on the 
Committee on Rules for thirty-four years 
and as its Chairman for twelve years; and 

Whereas, he served in the United States 
Congress longer than any other Virginian; 
and 

Whereas, he is a warm, cordial, helpful 
man; a man of indefatigable labors; a man 
of varied interests and eminent accomplish- 
ments; and 

Whereas, he is one of the most dedicated, 
respected, and beloved Members ever to serve 
in the Halls of Congress; and 

Whereas, he has been sorely missed by us 
in his retirement; and 

Whereas, it is the Nation’s good fortune 
that he has been with us and in good health 
for so long; and 
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Whereas, February 2, 1972, will mark the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of the birth of 
Howard W. Smith: Therefore, be tt 

Resolved, That we, the Members of the 
Committee on Rules, extend to Judge Smith 
our heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
on the occasion of his eighty-ninth birthday 
and congratulate him on achieving this land- 
mark in life; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be entered 
in the journal of the Committee, an en- 
grossed copy be sent to Howard W, Smith, 
and that arrangements be made to include a 
copy in the proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 1, 1972. 

Unanimously adopted by the Committee 
on Rules this 27th day of January, 1972. 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE II OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for volun- 
tary agreements between ministers and 
their churches to treat ministers as em- 
ployed persons thereof. 

Prior to taking this step I contacted 
over 300 clergymen in the congressional 
district I represent, the Fourth District 
of Indiana. Many of them responded 
fully to my request for their advice and 
counsel on this legislation and a great 
variety of denominations were repre- 
sented. 

Some of the clergy who responded of- 
fered specific suggestions about the form 
the bill should take. Others recommended 
problems to be avoided in drafting the 
legislation. Some few opposed the pro- 
posal altogether; the vast majority wel- 
comed the idea. I have given careful at- 
tention to all the suggestions. 

Of major importance in the proposal 
I introduce today is the fact that the 
change in classification from self-em- 
ployed to employed for social security 
purposes will only come about: through 
voluntary decision on the part of both 
the church and the clergyman. 

I do not believe that this change would 
bring undue expense to the churches and 
I do believe that ministers deserve this 
consideration. I am convinced that most 
congregations would be willing to make 
provision for this additional expense 
and it would be their choice whether to 
do so or not. 

Certainly the ministry is one of the 
most highly respected professions in this 
Nation and has been since the colonists 
first landed on this shore in search of a 
place to practice their religion freely. 
But the clergy, like everyone else, have 
to meet certain expenses of day-to-day 
living; they have families and the result- 
ant expenses; they have to be provided 
for when they retire. While in no way 
can they be fully compensated for the 
kind of work they do and the dedication 
and sacrifice they experience, we should 
not ignore the material needs of the 
clergy and their families. 

I hope that this legislation I introduce 
today will in a small way indicate a rec- 
ognition of these facts. 
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DIRECTOR OF VA LOAN GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM RETIRES 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
M. Dervan, the director of the Veterans’ 
Administration’s guaranteed home loan 
program retired at the end of January 
after 6 years of very distinguished serv- 
ice with the Veterans’ Administration. 

John Dervan headed the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s home loan program for the 
past 11 years and is probably more re- 
sponsible than anyone for the great suc- 
cess and popularity that this outstanding 
program has enjoyed over the past 25 
years. Because of men like John Dervan, 
hundreds of thousands of veterans and 
their families now enjoy the benefits of 
low-cost, no-downpayment mortgages 
without which most of these families 
would never have been able to own their 
own home. John is one of those unsung 
heroes of the Federal Establishment 
without whom so much good could never 
have been accomplished. 

I was pleased to note that John has 
been recently awarded the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s distinguished career cer- 
tificate, and certainly he deserves every 
honor that the Veterans’ Administration 
can bestow on him. I certainly hope that 
he will keep close to the housing scene 
in the future in order that his great 
knowledge and experience will not be 
lost to the American public. 


PERMISSION FOR SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR TO MEET 
THIS AFTERNOON 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Labor may be given permission 
to meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon while 
the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO FILE 
REPORT ON OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS, UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT FRIDAY 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor have until Fri- 
day midnight to file a report on the Office 
of Economic Opportunity amendments 
and notwithstanding there may be no 
session on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 748, INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 

direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
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call up House Resolution 784 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 784 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 748) to 
authorize payment and appropriation of the 
second and third installments of the United 
States contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. SMITH), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 784 
provides for consideration of S. 748, 
which, as reported by our Committee on 
Banking and Currency, would provide 
for certain amendments to the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate, with the time 
being equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee. After 
general debate, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
after which the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been 
adopted. The previous question shall 
then be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 748 is the first 
of three measures scheduled for consid- 
eration today which are designed to meet 
U.S. commitments in the field of multi- 
lateral lending and development agree- 
ments. Each of the three measures re- 
lates to a different international bank- 
ing institution, each with a different geo- 
graphic scope of operations. S. 748 con- 
tains a major funding authorization and 
what might be called two ancillary pro- 
visions with respect to our commitments 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the major instrument in our own 
hemisphere for development financing. 
The measure would authorize the U.S. 
Governor of the Bank to pay to the Fund 
for Special Operations two annual in- 
stallments of $450 million for each of the 
next 2 years. Loans from the Fund for 
Special Operations, one of two separate 
and distinct funds administered by the 
Bank, are generally made to develop- 
ing Latin American nations to help fi- 
nance their programs in such areas of 
need as agriculture, transportation, com- 
munication, housing, sanitation, and edu- 
cation. These loans are made for periods 
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from 15 to 30 years and bear interest 
at the rate of 3 percent or 4 percent per 
annum, depending on the nature of the 
project. 

The two ancillary provisions in ef- 
fect are instructions to U.S. officials who 
are concerned with the operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
first of these provisions would authorize 
the U.S. Governor of the Bank to agree 
to the proposed Board of Governors res- 
olutions which provide for an expansion 
of the Bank’s membership and for 
changes in the number of Executive 
Directors. 

Under the second ancillary provision, 
which was adopted as a committee 
amendment, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to instruct the US. 
Executive Director of the Bank to vote 
against any loan by the Bank to a 
country that expropriates property 
owned by, or violates contracts with, 
U.S. citizens, unless compensation ar- 
rangements have been made, the dispute 
submitted for international arbitration, 
or good faith negotiations are in prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 784 in order that S. 
748 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, may I simply say that 
the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MAT- 
suNAGA) has explained the rule and the 
bill in detail, and I concur in his re- 
marks and urge the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 749, ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 785 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 785 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 749) to 
authorize United States contributions to the 
Special Funds of the Asian Development 
Bank. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 785 
provides for consideration of S. 749, 
which, as reported by our Committee on 
Banking and Currency, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his ca- 
pacity as U.S. Governor of the Asian 
Development Bank, to enter into an 
agreement with the Bank providing for 
a U.S. contribution to the Bank’s consoli- 
dated special funds of $100 million, pay- 
able in unequal annual installments of 
$60 million and $40 million, commencing 
in fiscal year 1972. The resolution pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate, with the time being equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee. After general debate, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
§-minute rule, after which the commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted. The previous question 
shall then be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 749, contains built-in 
safeguards in connection with the use of 
the proposed contribution which is to be 
called the U.S. special resources. 
These special resources, together with 
contributions of other developed Bank 
member nations, will be used to finance 
high priority development projects and 
programs in developing member coun- 
tries, particularly those in the Southeast 
Asia region. Loans from special funds 
are for periods as long as 40 years, and at 
annual interest rates ranging from 1.5 
to 3 percent. 

The U.S. special resources will be 
provided to the Bank in the form of non- 
negotiable, non-interest-bearing letters 
of credit on which withdrawals will be 
made only as funds are required to meet 
the costs of eligible goods and services, 
or to defray certain administrative ex- 
penses. The U.S. contribution will be 
tied to purchases of U.S. goods and serv- 
ices, but sufficient flexibility is provided 
to permit procurement outside the 
United States if it is compatible with 
the U.S. balance-of-payments position. 

As in S. 748, the House committee has 
amended the Senate-passed version of 
the legislation by adding a provision 
which directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to instruct the U.S. Executive Direc- 
tor of the Asian Development Bank to 
vote against any loan by the Bank to a 
country that expropriates property 
owned by, or violates contracts with, 
U.S. citizens, unless compensation ar- 
rangements have been made, the dispute 
submitted for international arbitration, 
or good faith negotiations are in prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 785 in order that S. 
749 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
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er, I concur in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii and urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 785. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 2010, AMENDING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSO- 
CIATION ACT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 786 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 786 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2010) to 
provide for increased participation by the 
United States in the International Develop- 
ment Association. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency now printed on 
page 2, line 6 through page 3, line 10 of the 
bill, and all points of order against said com- 
mittee amendment for failure to comply with 
the provisions of clause 7, Rule XVI are here- 
by waived. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SMITH), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 786 
provides for consideration of S. 2010, the 
last of three bills scheduled for today and 
reported by our Committee on Banking 
and Currency to provide for the fulfill- 
ment of U.S. commitments to multilateral 
development loans. The resolution pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate, with the time being equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee. After general debate, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule, following which the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted. The previous ques- 
tion shall then be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 2010 would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
capacity as the U.S. Governor of the In- 
ternational Development Association, to 
agree on behalf of the United States to 
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contribute to the International Devel- 
opment Association three annual install- 
ments of $320 million each. The Interna- 
tional Development Association provides 
long-term, low-interest loans to finance 
high priority development projects and 
programs of the least developed of its 
member countries. The total membership 
now consists of 107 nations, representing 
a substantial increase from the original 
68. 

The U.S. share to the International De- 
velopment Association’s third replenish- 
ment, as it is called, will elicit $3 of con- 
tributions from other nations for every 
$2 of the U.S. contribution. The partici- 
pating donor countries include almost 
every major industrial nation in both 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
Recipients of the loans, the developing 
countries, called part II members, as 
distinguished from the wealthier coun- 
tries which are in the category of part 
I members, may be found throughout 
the world. These part II countries ur- 
gently need capital. but they cannot de- 
pend entirely on private capital or offi- 
cial financing at essentially commercial 
rates of interest. 

As in the case of S. 748 and S. 749, 
S. 2010 also contains an expropriation 
amendment that was adopted in commit- 
tee. The amendment directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the U.S. 
Executive Directors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Development 
Association to vote against any loan to 
a country that expropriates property 
owned by, or repudiates contracts with, 
U.S. citizens, unless compensation ar- 
rangements have been made, the dispute 
submitted for international arbitration, 
or good faith negotiations are in prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 786 in order that 
S. 2010 may be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
two groups. Was that the category he 
used to grade countries—group 1 and 
group 2—or what was it? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, I mentioned the 
categories of countries which are mem- 
bers of the association, group 1 includ- 
ing those that are less in need, and 
group 2, those who are in dire need of 
assistance. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
referred to group 1 as the wealthier or 
wealthy countries. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Group 1 includes 
those member countries which are in 
less need of assistance, such as the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
“wealthy countries’? I believe that is 
what the transcript would show. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I might say to the 
gentleman the term “wealthy” was used 
in a relative sense, as compared to poor 
countries. 

Mr. GROSS. My question is, which 
country was the gentleman referring to 
as being wealthy? Was he by any chance 
referring to the United States as being 
wealthy? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. The United States 
is considered as being relatively wealthy, 
as compared to group 2 countries, and I 
was including the United States within 
group 1, yes; the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What do you mean by 
“relatively?” By comparison with Tim- 
buktu, Guam, or some other outlying 
territory, state, or country? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman’s 
perception is keen and accurate, except 
for his inclusion of Guam, which is a part 
of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. You say we are relatively 
wealthy, although the President’s budget 
indicates that we will be very close, at 
the end of the next fiscal year, to a $500- 
billion Federal debt, and the President’s 
economic message just released a week 
ago indicates that this country has a net 
public and private debt of approximately 
$2 trillion. 

I wonder again what wealthy nation or 
nations the gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I believe the ques- 
tion has been answered, that relatively, 
despite the national debt, we are consid- 
ered a wealthy nation in this world. In- 
sofar as going further into debt is con- 
cerned, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa that he discuss the matter 
with President Nixon who is the one who 
recommended the deficit budget and 
under whose administration we have 
gone deeply into debt, as we have never 
gone into debt in the history of our 
Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then I will be through. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS, I thought the gentleman 
from Hawaii was merchandising this 
rule, and therefore making in order this 
bill, I had assumed he was supporting the 
rule and the bill from the way he talked. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman is 
correct. I am supporting the rule, and I 
will support the bill when we resolve our- 
selves into the Committee of the Whole. 
I hope the gentleman from Iowa with all 
his power and wisdom will also come to 
the support of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. That is a vain hope, I 
would say to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our financial 
situation—in fact, we will have a bill be- 
fore us before too long to increase our 
national debt ceiling by possibly $50 bil- 
lion—I doubt that I will support this bill 
or the previous two. However, I believe 
the Members have a right to consider this 
measure, and accordingly urge the adop- 
tion of the rule. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sn Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 335, nays 30, not voting 66, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, I. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donchue 
Dow 
Downing 
Drinan 


[Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—335 


Dulski 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


ynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 


Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Landrum 
Leggett 
Lent 


Link 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCulloch 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif, 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Må. 


Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 

Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 
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Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Abernethy 
Ashbrook 
Bennett 


Alexander 


Blackburn 
Boggs 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Caffery 
Carter 
Celler 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 

Conte 
Conyers 


Evins, Tenn. 
Foley 


Stanton, 
James V, 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 


NAYS—30 


Landgrebe 
Latta 
Miller, Ohio 
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Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Thompson, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—66 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hébert 

Hogan 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mills, Ark. 
Moorhead 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 


Passman 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C, 
Pryor, Ark. 
Purcell 

Rees 
Sarbanes 
Seiberling 
Sikes 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Waggonner 
Wolff 
Young, Tex. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Mr. 
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Hébert with Mr. Del Clawson. 
Waggonner with Mr. McEwen. 
Kyros with Mr. Pirnie, 
Boggs with Mr, Horton. 
Alexander with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Celler with Mr. Stokes. 
Culver with Mr. Esch. 
Evins of Tennesse with Mr. Passman. 
O'Hara with Mr. Conte. 

Preyer of North Carolina with Mr. 
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Stratton with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Sikes with Mr. Blackburn. 
Staggers with Mr. Byrnes of Wiscon- 


Ashley with Mr. McCollister. 
Lennon with Mr. Derwinski. 
Hawkins with Mr, Baring. 

Smith of Iowa with Mr. McClure. 
Tiernan with Mr. Hogan. 

Wolff with Mr. McCloskey. 

Corman with Mr. Conyers. 

Young of Texas with Mr. O’Konski. 
Caffery with Mr. Powell. 


Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 

Steiger of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr, Thone. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Galifianakis. 


Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Kazen. 
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Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. McKay. 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Seiberling. 


Mr. SCOTT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


INTER-AMERICAN BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 748) to authorize payment 
and appropriation of the second and 
third instalments of the U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Fund for Special Operations 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 748, with Mr. 
Nepzz in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing cf the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PaTmMan) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WiIDNALL) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has favorably reported 
out a bill authorizing a U.S. contribution 
of $900 million to the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. I fully support this bill 
and urge that it be given prompt House 
approval. 

My distinguished colleagues will recall 
that Public Law 91-599, December 30, 
1970, authorized only $100 million, a 
fraction of the $1,000 million FSO au- 
thorization request put forward by the 
administration. The House gave its ap- 
proval in 1970 to that full request. The 
present bill now asks for the balance of 
$900 million. It is not, therefore, a new 
request. To the contrary, it represents an 
integral part of an overall replenishment 
agreement, which has already been ap- 
proved by virtually every other member 
of the Bank. The replenishment agree- 
ment, which was negotiated in 1970, also 
provided for an increase in the ordinary 
capital of the Bank, and those funds 
have been authorized. 

What remains is the full authorization 
of the U.S. contribution to the Fund for 
Special Operations. The amount of this 
contribution has been based on the re- 
source needs of the Latin American 
countries and on the proven capability 
of the Bank to expand its lending for 
appropriate projects. Currently, FSO 
projects totaling more than $300 million 
are being considered by Bank manage- 
ment. Other projects, also totaling more 
than $300 million, are under preliminary 
review. As of December 31, 1971, the 
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Fund for Special Operations had about 
$160 million available for commitment. 
This will run out by June 1972. 

Assuming all of the $100 million we 
have already authorized is appropriated, 
the resulting $260 million in resources 
would still fall considerably short of both 
Latin American needs and the demon- 
strated capacity of the Bank to produce 
effective assistance. For example, in 1970 
$443 million was committed and in 1971 
$400 million was committed. I do not be- 
lieve these lending levels can be reduced 
without seriously affecting the economic 
growth of Latin America. Useful proj- 
ects are already in the FSO pipeline and 
the Bank must have the means to carry 
them out. This will not be possible un- 
less we approve the bill now before us. 

The $900 million herein requested 
would be appropriated over a 2-year 
period. It is expected that an appropria- 
tion request for $450 million will be sub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1973 and the re- 
maining $450 million will be requested 
during fiscal year 1974. I want to em- 
phasize that these funds will not add to 
the liquid balances of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. They will be 
made available in the form of non-inter- 
est-bearing letters of credit which will 
not be drawn down until actually needed 
by the Bank to cover its disbursements. 
As a result, their budgetary impact will 
be spread out over a much longer period. 
In fact, there will probably be no budg- 
etary impact as a result of this legislation 
in fiscal year 1972 and the impact is pro- 
jected to be only $10 million for fiscal 
year 1973. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I again 
urge rapid and favorable action on this 
bill. The funds are needed by the Bank 
to make commitments and this can only 
be accomplished by our approval here 
today. Already 20 of the 23 members 
have completed legislative actions. The 
House approved this request in 1970; to- 
day I ask that that decision be reaf- 
firmed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman. The 
purpose of this legislation is to allow 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
to continue its operations and expand 
them. This bank is the most important 
source of development capital in the 
hemisphere; its importance is beyond 
question and its achievements warrant 
our full confidence and support. 

At the outset, I want to say that in 
this matter we ought to lay partisanship 
aside. The Inter-American Development 
Bank had its beginnings under the Ei- 
senhower administration. It made its first 
loan at about the same time John F. 
Kennedy became President. It grew to 
full stature during the Johnson Presi- 
dency. Now President Nixon has reaf- 
firmed his belief in this institution and 
committed the United States to its con- 
tinued support. This institution has 
known its beginnings and had its growth 
under four Presidents—two Democrats 
and two Republicans. All have endorsed 
its concept, all have supported it, and 
all have found it worthy of their con- 
fidence. 
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Eleven years, almost to the day, have 
passed since the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank made its first loan com- 
mitment. In that time it has made more 
than 666 loans totaling $4.5 billion. 
Slightly fewer than half those loans— 
307—have been made from the soft-loan 
window, the Fund for Special Operations, 
and these soft loans have a total value of 
$2.3 billion. During the past year the 
Inter-American Development Bank made 
some 46 commitments totaling $475 mil- 
lion, of which 30 were from the Fund for 
Special Operations, totaling $333 million. 

The bill before us today would au- 
thorize the United States to pay in $900 
million that remains of a $1 billion pledge 
to replenish and expand the resources of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
soft-loan facility. This would be two- 
thirds of the total replenishment—the 
Latin American countries themselves are 
providing $500 million. I want to point 
out that the Latin American countries 
have substantially increased their share 
of the burden. Whereas in the original 
replenishment the United States has con- 
tributed at rates of 11 to 1, then 8 to 1 
in the present proposal, the developing 
countries themselves would provide one 
dollar for each two we contribute. 

I want to point out that the House has 
previously approved this legislation. The 
question before us today is therefore not 
a new one. Nothing in the interim has 
happened that would impeach our judg- 
ment, and indeed much has happened 
to confirm it. 

As matters now stand, the Congress 
has approved $100 million of our $1 bil- 
lion pledge. The other body insisted on 
closer study, and now has gone ahead 
and approved this remaining $900 mil- 
lion authorization. In other words, both 
the House and Senate have previously 
approved this full $1 billion contribu- 
tion, Our action today would merely re- 
affirm the earlier judgment of the House 
and complete the final action on this 
matter. 

This is a loan program—first, last, and 
foremost. The loans from this fund are 
repayable in 15 to 20 years, and they 
carry an interest rate of 3 to 4 percent, 
including service charges. These are by 
no means the easiest terms in the world. 

Among other things, if this U.S. com- 
mitment is made, the Inter-American 
Development Bank has agreed that loans 
from the Fund will be repayable in dol- 
lars rather than local currency. More- 
over, the Bank is committed to give prior- 
ity for these loans to the lesser devel- 
oped countries, thereby assuring that 
those who most need these soft loans 
will have first call on them. The proof 
of this is in the pledge of the larger 
Latin countries themselves, who have 
agreed to let the Fund apply a substan- 
tial part of their resources to projects 
outside their own borders; these coun- 
tries are not merely “buying in” to the 
Fund in order to enhance their own 
prospects, but are contributing, at con- 
siderable self-sacrifice, to the good of the 
whole hemisphere. We could ask no 
greater evidence than this of the matu- 
rity of the Bank, or of the importance it 
has for every country in the hemisphere. 

The interest of Canada in joining the 
Inter-American Development Bank is 
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further proof of the importance and vi- 
tality of the organization. This bill would, 
in addition to providing the $900 million 
authorization requested for the Bank’s 
soft-loan window, allow the United States 
to support the entry of Canada into the 
Bank. 

This legislation is necessary because 
the Bank charter restricts membership 
to those countries that are in the Orga- 
nization of American States. Canada is 
not a member, but obviously shares the 
interest of the United States in the prog- 
ress of our hemisphere. The entry of Can- 
ada would not change the relative vot- 
ing strength of the members of the In- 
ter-American Development Bank in any 
material way, but it would bring into the 
Bank a country that is fully industrial- 
ized and which can provide considerable 
impetus to the Bank and its programs. 
The interest of Canada in the Inter- 
American Development Bank is eloquent 
testimony of the progress the Bank has 
made, and of its promise for the future. 

I believe that I should also point out 
to the House that this bill provides a 
definite U.S. policy in the matter of ex- 
propriation. 

I am the author of the expropriation 
amendment. No one, myself included, 
would say that a country has no right 
to undertake expropriation. There may 
be cases where expropriation is in the 
interest of the country concerned, and 
there may be compelling reasons for such 
action. But at the same time, I believe, 
and the majority—the overwhelming 
majority—of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee agree with me, that expropria- 
tion should involve fair compensation. 
Any government that assumes the con- 
trol or ownership of individual or corpo- 
rate property owes that individual or 
firm a fair compensation for it. We ex- 
pect no less of our own government, and 
should expect no less of others. 

Briefly, my amendment provides that 
when there has been an expropriation, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall in- 
struct the U.S. executive director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank to 
oppose any loan or other assistance from 
the Bank to the expropriating country, 
unless prompt, adequate and effective 
compensation has been paid, or unless 
the matter has been submitted to impar- 
tial arbitration under the provisions of 
the International Convention for Set- 
tlement of Investment Disputes, or there 
are in progress good-faith negotiations 
leading to a fair settlement. 

In the case of the fund for special 
operations, a two-thirds majority is 
needed before a commitment can be 
made. The U.S. voting strength is 44.05 
percent of the total, so that if the 
United States opposes, or merely ab- 
stains, from supporting a soft-loan proj- 
ect of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, no favorable action is possible. 
Should my amendment become law, the 
clear policy of the United States would 
be spelled out, and so would the policy 
of the Bank itself, inasmuch as the 
United States maintains presently a vot- 
ing strength amounting to full veto 
power in soft-loan projects. 

My amendment would leave it within 
the power of the administration to deter- 
mine when an expropriation has taken 
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place, and spells out the conditions under 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
could waive the penalty provisions. But 
at the same time it makes plain the in- 
tention of Congress that expropriation, 
while the right of any country, requires 
fair treatment of our citizens, if that 
country is to receive assistance from 
other resources. 

This amendment is in line with the 
policy of the President, and supports his 
position. I believe that the need for the 
amendment is clear, and urge that it be 
adopted. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank has come a long way in just a few 
years. Today it has a billion dollars in 
projects, and if we approve this legisla- 
tion today the Bank can expand its cur- 
rent lending by a very considerable 
amount. If we fail to approve this legis- 
lation the Inter-American Development 
Bank will shrink and shrivel, and we will 
have gone back on a clear commitment of 
our Government. 

This legislation is vital to our interests. 
It maintains the support of our country 
for the principle of international devel- 
opment. It recognizes the validity of self- 
help, for it is our partners in the Bank 
who have sacrificed most to help them- 
selves and each other, under the aegis of 
the Bank. This bill has the support of the 
President. It has fully earned his respect 
and support, and ours as well. I join him 
in supporting the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank’s expansion and contin- 
eons and urge my colleagues to do like- 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Thank you, 
Chairman. 

At this time I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the House will have 
before it today legislation to authorize 
U.S. contributions to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, and the Interna- 
tional Development Association. Passage 
of this legislation, which has already 
been passed by the other body, would 
allow these institutions to carry on the 
task of promoting economic progress in 
the developing world. This legislation 
is in the vital interest of the United 
States and I urge its adoption by the 
House. 

The legislation authorizing a $900 
million U.S. contribution to the Inter- 
American Development Bank is fully 
familiar to the Members of this House. 
It passed the House in 1970 by an over- 
whelming vote. It was held up by the 
other body in the closing days of the 
91st Congress. However, the Senate 
passed it last session and it is now again 
before the House. 

In the intervening period, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has had 
an opportunity to review the operations 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank under the management of its new 
President, Antonio Ortiz Mena, the for- 
mer Finance Minister of Mexico. The 
committee is well pleased with the work 
that he has been doing and wishes him 
well in the management reforms that 
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have already begun. Moreover, the Bank 
has a new Executive Vice President, Mr. 
Henry Costanzo, who was formerly U.S. 
Executive Director of the Bank. Mr. 
Costanzo is a man of deep knowledge 
of development finance problems and 
a man of high integrity. The committee 
believes that under the management of 
these men the Bank deserves the con- 
tinued confidence of the Congress. 

We are again late in meeting this con- 
tribution to the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. We were supposed to have 
pledged our share of $1 billion to the 
Fund for Special Operations, and the Lat- 
in countries their share of $500 million, 
in June 1971. Because the U.S. contribu- 
tion was not fully authorized by Congress, 
the date for pledging was postponed to 
December 30, 1971. However, because this 
date could not be met, the time for pledg- 
ing and for payment of the first install- 
ment of $100 million has been put off to 
June of this year. Thus, there has been 
an effective year’s delay in the initiation 
of a program agreed upon by all member 
countries of the Bank. 

I think it is important that we delay 
no longer. I think it is important that we 
act today to authorize our contribution to 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

Second, we are considering today a 
contribution to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank. The House is 
also fully familiar with this contribution. 
Like the Inter-American Development 
Bank bill, this Asian Bank legislation was 
passed by the House in 1970, the final ac- 
tion being delayed in the other body. 
Again, as in the case of the IDB bill, the 
Senate acted late last year and now the 
Asian Bank contribution is before us. 

Again, we are late in making this con- 
tribution. In various forms, this propo- 
sal has been before the House since 1967, 
In that time, the Asian Bank has proved 
itself to be an effective development insti- 
tution which has the confidence not only 
of bond markets in the United States and 
overseas but also of its developing mem- 
ber nations. It has shown that it has the 
capability for sound and effective plan- 
ning of development. A special fund 
which will enable the Bank to finance 
desperately needed projects which can- 
not be financed on hard lending terms is 
urgently needed. 

Other countries have already contrib- 
uted $179 million to this special fund of 
which Japan has to date contributed $100 
million. Thus a form of burden sharing 
has already developed in this special fund 
operation. 

I strongly recommend that the House 
now authorize a $100 million contribu- 
tion to the Special Funds of the Asian 
Development Bank. 

As to the third bill before the House 
today, the U.S. contribution to the Inter- 
national Development Association is part 
of a larger replenishment of the re- 
sources of that institution by 18 de- 
veloped countries. The U.S. contribution 
will be $960 million payable in letters of 
credit in three equal installments of $320 
million each. Our share is 40 percent of 
the total contributions and other coun- 
tries will contribute almost $114 billion, 
making a total replenishment of $2.4 
billion. This is, indeed, the type of burden 
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sharing that eases the job of providing 
development assistance. 

Unfortunately, the United States is far 
behind in making its contribution. By 
June of 1970, IDA had committed all of 
its funds from the second replenishment, 
It was expected that the third replenish- 
ment would become effective by the mid- 
dle of 1970. Since Congress had not acted 
to authorize the U.S. contribution, the 
replenishment could not go into effect, 
and it was only because of advance con- 
tributions totalling $314 million, as well 
as $110 million from transfers from 
World Bank earnings, that IDA has been 
able to remain in business since the mid- 
dle of last year. 

In a few weeks all of IDA’s resources 
will have been fully committed. Unless 
the third replenishment becomes effec- 
tive, IDA will have no more resources 
available. 

Thus, we are faced with an urgent sit- 
uation. By fulfilling U.S. commitments 
we can act to keep IDA in business and to 
bring forth almost $1% billion of 
development contributions from other 
countries. 

The criticism has been raised that a 
large part of IDA resources go to India 
and Pakistan. Although it is true that 
India and Pakistan were the major re- 
cipients of assistance from IDA during 
the first years of its operations, their per- 
centage share of total loans—called 
credits—has dropped 15 percent from 
1967 to 1971. Your committee has been 
assured that it is settled IDA policy to 
provide a substantially lower portion of 
IDA credits to India and Pakistan with 
a consequent increase in the volume of 
funds available to other developing coun- 
tries. IDA is truly a worldwide institu- 
tion; 274 loans—credits—in the total 
amount of $3.34 billion have been made 
to 58 countries. 

I wish to make it clear that these con- 
tributions are fully consistent with our 
fiscal requirements. First, all of the con- 
tributions are made in letters of credit 
which will be drawn upon over a period 
of years as the funds are actually needed 
for disbursement. Until then, no funds 
leave the U.S. Treasury. Moreover, dis- 
bursements will be quite limited in fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973 and are not expected 
to exceed $100 million for all three 
programs. 

For similar reasons, these contribu- 
tions are expected to have only a very 
limited impact on our balance of pay- 
ments. Provision is made in the case of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
FSO contribution for procurement to be 
made only in the United States and in 
other members of the Bank, and the 
United States has received on a cumula- 
tive basis over half of all FSO procure- 
ment. The ADB special fund contribu- 
tion will be initially tied to U.S. goods 
and services and will be untied only if 
this is consistent with the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position. Finally, in the 
case of IDA, which is based on the prin- 
ciple of worldwide competitive bidding, 
there is only expected to be $30 million 
in balance-of-payments cost to the 
United States in fiscal year 1972-73 as a 
result of this contribution. An improved 
U.S. competitive position in the world 
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as a result of recent monetary agree- 
ments should help to improve the U.S. 
share of procurement. 

Finally there is the question of lend- 
ing by these institutions to finance proj- 
ects in countries that have expropriated 
U.S.-owned property without compen- 
sation. The President has recently an- 
nounced a new policy in which he de- 
clares that it would be the intention of 
the United States to withhold its support 
from loans in multilateral institutions in 
cases where there has been expropriation 
of significant U.S.-overseas interest with- 
out compensation. The committee wel- 
comes this policy but believes that it 
would be useful to embody this policy in 
a legislative direction. Thus, the com- 
mittee has amended the administration 
bill by requiring a negative vote on loans 
to countries that expropriate U.S.-owned 
property without compensation unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury finds: 
First, that arrangements have been made 
for compensation; second, that the dis- 
pute has been submitted to arbitration; 
or third, that good faith negotiations are 
in progress. We believe this amendment 
should lay to rest any fears that by vot- 
ing for funds for multilateral financial 
institutions we may be voting to finance 
countries that expropriate U.S.-owned 
property without compensation. 

In conclusion, I have often emphasized 
before the House the benefits that we 
receive from multilateral development in- 
stitutions. The shared contributions, the 
high expertise and effective use of the 
funds available to them are a great ad- 
vantage for the United States. I strongly 
recommend that the contributions under 
consideration here today be authorized 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bar- 
RETT). 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, S. 748, 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
Act amendments, which we are now con- 
sidering is of great importance to our 
country and its relationship to the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. The 
details and effects of this measure have 
been fully explained by the very able 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN). 

I would like to point out that this bill 
will enable the U.S. Governor of the IDB 
to meet our pledge, made to the Bank in 
April 1970; that is, to increase the Fund 
for Special Operations. As the only ma- 
jor industrial nation with membership 
in the Bank, we agreed to two-thirds of 
the amount of the increase with the 
Latin American countries providing one- 
third. 

What is important to note in this re- 
gard is that this method of aid to de- 
veloping nations is through a multina- 
tional organization. A mechanism which 
is more and more being advocated as the 
preferable mode of assisting other coun- 
tries. 

To safeguard American interests in 
these nations the committee has added 
an amendment which directs the U.S. 
Governor of the Bank to cast a negative 
vote on any loan to a country that ex- 
propriates property or violates contracts 
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with U.S. citizens or corporations half- 
owned by U.S. citizens unless compen- 
sation arrangements have been made or 
the dispute submitted for international 
arbitration or good faith negotiations 
are in progress. 

I urge the House to approve this meas- 
ure as a continued sign of our concern 
for the countries of Latin America and 
for our hemisphere prestige. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss) such time as he may use. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
vigorously support the legislation before 
us. 
Mr. Chairman, I commend the leader- 
ship on both sides: the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PaTMAN); and our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) ; and the ranking minority leader, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr, 
WIDNALL); and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. JoHNson), the rank- 
ing minority member on the subcommit- 
tee, for their responsible leadership in 
bringing the bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, we consider today three 
bills to support the lending activities of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
the International Development Associa- 
tion, and the Asian Development Bank. 
I support these bills, and the adminis- 
tration’s policy for greater U.S. reliance 
on multilateral development institutions. 
These institutions should be the corner- 
stone of our efforts to help the two-thirds 
of the world population living in develop- 
ing nations to advance economically. 
They should also be the cornerstone for 
such efforts by every nation. I applaud 
the farsightedness of this approach to 
foreign aid. 

The United States—in a fair propor- 
tion with other nations—should increas- 
ingly channel its foreign development as- 
sistance through these institutions. At 
the same time, it is right and timely 
that other nations bear an increasing 
share of the cost of economic develop- 
ment assistance to the poorer nations. 

Nations once recipients of foreign aid 
are now providing assistance in steadily 
increasing amounts. This is apropriate 
and should be encouraged by the Con- 
gress. Other nations now promote our 
concept of sharing together the burden 
of development aid as well as other kinds 
of assistance. 

The pooling of resources and know- 
how of the more affluent and the less de- 
veloped countries of the world is essential 
to assure that each country does its 
share in an effective and systematic effort 
to bring about orderly and enduring 
world prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, the burden-sharing 
benefits in both monetary and technical 
contributions of a multilateral approach 
to foreign assistance fully justifies the 
bills we are considering today. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, in light of recent growing 
concern on the part of many Members 
of Congress and the business community 
in general, I for one am pleased to learn 
of the President’s recent statement out- 
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lining the administration’s approach to 
the problem of expropriation or national- 
ization without adequate compensation 
of private U.S. investment holdings 
overseas. The full text of the January 
19, 1972, statement is included at the end 
of my remarks, 

Clearly a principal objective of foreign 
economic assistance programs whether 
bilateral or multilateral, is to assist de- 
veloping countries in attracting private 
investment. A nation’s ability to com- 
pete for this scarce and vital develop- 
ment ingredient is improved by programs 
which develop economic infrastructure, 
increase literacy, and raise health stand- 
ards, Private investment, both domestic 
and foreign, is critical to economic de- 
velopment as it brings with it technology, 
trade opportunities, and capital itself, all 
of which in turn become major factors 
in promoting industrial and agricultural 
development. However, from the invest- 
or’s point of view, foreign private in- 
vestment must have a good chance of 
yielding financial benefits to him over 
time, or it ceases to be available. 

In recent and important instances, the 
concept of this mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship has apparently been lost sight 
of. U.S. enterprises and those of other 
nations operating abroad under valid 
contracts, negotiated in good faith and 
within the established legal codes of cer- 
tain foreign countries have found their 
contracts revoked and their assets seized 
with either inadequate compensation or 
none at all. 

As a result of the President’s state- 
ment, therefore, I am pleased to see that 
in the future when a country expropri- 
ates a significant U.S. interest without 
making a reasonable provision for such 
compensation to U.S. citizens, it will be 
presumed that the United States will not 
extend new bilateral economic benefits to 
the expropriating country, unless and 
until it is determined that the country is 
taking reasonable steps to provide ade- 
quate compensation; I also welcome the 
President’s statement that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will withhold its support from 
loans under consideration in multilateral 
development banks to such countries un- 
der these circumstances. 

With this clarification clearly enun- 
ciated, Mr, Chairman, I urge rapid and 
favorable action on the bills presently 
before us. With this new and clear direc- 
tion given to our representatives in the 
various international financial institu- 
tions, we should now be prepared to give 
our full and encouraging support to 
these agencies in their attempts to assist 
responsible developing nations through- 
out the world. 

The statement referred to follows: 
Pouticy STATEMENT: ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

AND INVESTMENT SECURITY IN DEVELOPING 

NATIONS 

We live in an age that rightly attaches 
very high importance to economic develop- 
ment, The people of the developing societies 
in particular see in their own economic de- 
velopment the path to fulfillment of a whole 
range of national and human aspirations. 
The United States continues to support 
wholeheartedly, as we have done for decades, 
the efforts of those societies to grow eco- 
nomically—out of our deep conviction that, 
as I said in my Inaugural Address, “to go 
forward at all is to go forward together;” 
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that the well-being of mankind is in the 
final analysis indivisible; and that a better- 
fed, better-clothed, healthier, and more lit- 
erate world will be a more peaceful world 
as well. 

As we enter 1972, therefore, I think it is 
appropriate to outline my views on some 
important aspects of overseas development 
policy. I shall discuss these matters in 
broader compass and greater detail in mes- 
sages to be transmitted to the Congress in 
the coming weeks. Nineteen seventy-one saw 
great changes in the international monetary 
and trade fields, especially among the de- 
veloped nations. A new economic policy was 
charted for the United States and a prom- 
ising beginning was made on a broad re- 
form of the international monetary sys- 
tem—starting with a realignment of inter- 
national exchange rates. Now, in 1972, the 
problem of how best to assist the develop- 
ment of the world’s emerging nations will 
move more to the forefront of our concern. 

Any policy for such assistance is prompted 
by a mutuality of interest. Through our de- 
velopment assistance programs, financing in 
the form of taxes paid by ordinary Ameri- 
cans at all income levels is made available 
to help people in other nations realize their 
aspirations. A variety of other mechanisms 
also serves to transfer economic resources 
from the United States to developing na- 
tions. 

Three aspects of U.S. development assist- 
ance programs received concentrated atten- 
tion during the past year. These were: 

Continuing a program of bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Meeting our international undertakings 
for the funding of multilateral development 
institutions. 

Clarifying the role of private foreign in- 
vestment in overseas development and deal- 
ing with the problem of expropriations. 

As to our bilateral economic program, it is 
my intention to seek a regular and adequate 
fiscal year 1972 appropriation to replace the 
present interim financing arrangement which 
expires February 22. I urge that this be one 
of the first items addressed and completed 
by the Congress after it reconvenes. Looking 
beyond this immediate need, I hope the Con- 
gress will give early attention to the pro- 
posals which I submitted last year to re- 
form our foreign assistance programs to meet 
the challenges of the '70s. 

In regard to our participation in multi- 
lateral institutions, I attach the highest im- 
portance to meeting in full the financial 
pledges we make. In 1970, the U.S. agreed 
with its hemispheric partners on replenishing 
the Inter-American Development Bank. Our 
contributions to this Bank represent our 
most concrete form of support for regional 
development in Latin America. While the 
Congress did approve partial financing for 
the Bank before the recess, it is urgent that 
the integrity of this international agreement 
be preserved through providing the needed 
payments in full. 

These Inter-American Bank contribu- 
tions—together with our vital contributions 
to the International Development Associa- 
tion, the World Bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank—are the heart of my announced 
policy of channeling substantial resources 
for development through these experienced 
and technically proficient multilateral insti- 
tutions. These latter contributions also re- 
quire prompt legislative action, and I look 
to the Congress to demonstrate to other na- 
tions that the United States will continue 
its long-standing cooperative approach to in- 
ternational development through multilat- 
eral financial mechanisms. .. ” 

I also wish to make clear the approach of 
this administration to the role of private in- 
vestment in developing countries, and in par- 
ticular to one of the major problems affect- 
ing such private investment: upholding ac- 
cepted principles of international law in the 
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face of expropriations without adequate com- 
pensation, 

A principal objective of foreign economic 
assistance programs is to assist developing 
countries in attracting private investment. 
A nation’s ability to compete for this scarce 
and vital development ingredient is improved 
by programs which develop economic infra- 
structure, increase literacy, and raise health 
standards. Private investment, as a carrier of 
technology, of trade opportunities, and of 
capital itself, in turn becomes a major factor 
in promoting industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment. Further, a significant flow of pri- 
vate foreign capital stimulates the mobiliza- 
tion and formation of domestic capital 
within the recipient country. 

A sort of symbiosis exists—with govern- 
ment aid efforts not only speeding the flow 
of, but actually depending for their success 
upon, private capital both domestic and for- 
eign. And, of course, from the investor’s point 
of view, foreign private investment must 
either yield financial benefits to him over 
time, or cease to be available. Mutual benefit 
is thus the sine qua non of successful foreign 
private investment. 

Unfortunately, for all concerned, these 
virtually axiomatic views on the beneficial 
role of and necessary conditions for private 
capital have been challenged in recent and 
important instances. U.S. enterprises, and 
those cf many other nations, operating 
abroad under valid contracts negotiated in 
good faith, and within the established legal 
codes of certain foreign countries, have found 
their contracts revoked and their assets 
seized with inadequate compensation, or with 
no compensation. 

Such actions by other governments are 
wasteful from a resource standpoint, short- 
sighted considering their adverse effects on 
the flow of private investment funds from 
all sources, and unfair to the legitimate in- 
terests of foreign private investors. 

The wisdom of any expropriation is ques- 
tionable, even when adequate compensation 
is paid. The resources diverted to compensate 
investments that are already producing em- 
ployment and taxes often could be used more 
productively to finance new investment in the 
domestic economy, particularly in areas of 
high social priority to which foreign capital 
does not always flow. Consequently, coun- 
tries that expropriate often postpone the at- 
tainment of their own development goals, 
Still more unfairly, expropriations in one de- 
veloping country can and do impair the in- 
vestment climate in other developing coun- 
tries. 

In light of all this, it seems to me im- 
perative to state—to our citizens and to 
other nations—the policy of this Government 
in future situations involving expropriatory 
acts. 

1. Under international law, 
States has a right to expect: 

That any taking of American private prop- 
erty will be nondiscriminatory; 

That it will be for a public purpose; and 

That its citizens will recelve prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation from the 
expropriating country. 

Thus, when a country expropriates a 
significant U.S, interest without making rea- 
sonable provision for such compensation to 
U.S. citizens, we will presume that the U.S. 
will not extend new bilateral economic bene- 
fits to the expropriating country unless and 
until it is determined that the country is 
taking reasonable steps to provide adequate 
compensation or that there are major factors 
affecting U.S. interests which require con- 
tinuance of all or part of these benefits. 

2. In the face of the expropriatory cir- 
cumstances just described, we will presume 
that the United States Government will 
withhold its support from loans under con- 
sideration in multilateral development 
banks. 

3. Humanitarian assistance will, of course, 
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continue to receive special consideration un- 
der such circumstances. 

4. In order to carry out this policy ef- 
fectively, I have directed that each poten- 
tial expropriation case be followed closely. 
A special inter-agency group will be estab- 
lished under the Council on International 
Economic Policy to review such cases and to 
recommend courses of action for the U.S. 
Government. 

5. The Departments of State, Treasury, and 
Commerce are increasing their interchange 
of views with the business community on 
problems relating to private U.S. investment 
abroad in order to improve government and 
business awareness of each other’s concerns, 
actions, and plans. The Department of State 
has set up a special office to follow expropria- 
tion cases in support of the Council on Inter- 
national Economic Policy. 

6. Since these issues are of concern to a 
broad portion of the international commu- 
nity, the U.S. Government will consult with 
governments of developed and developing 
countries on expropriation matters, to work 
out effective measures for dealing with these 
problems on a multilateral basis. 

7. Along with other governments, we shall 
cooperate with the international financial 
institutions—in particular the World Bank 
Group, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank—to 
achieve a mutually beneficial investment 
atmosphere. The international financial in- 
stitutions have often assisted in the settle- 
ment of investment disputes, and we expect 
they will continue to do so. 

8, One way to make reasonable provision 
for just compensation in an expropriation 
dispute is to refer the dispute to interna- 
tional adjudication or arbitration. Firm 
agreement in advance on dispute settle- 
ment procedures is a desirable means of an- 
ticipating possible disagreements between 
host governments and foreign investors. Ac- 
cordingly, I support the existing Interna- 
tional Center for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes within the World Bank Group, 
as well as the establishment in the very 
near future of the International Investment 
Insurance Agency, now under discussion in 
the World Bank Group. The Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation will make every 
effort to incorporate independent dispute 
settlement procedures in its new insurance 
and guarantee agreements. 

I announce these decisions because I be- 
lieve there should be no uncertainty regard- 
ing U.S. policy. The adoption by the United 
States Government of this policy is consist- 
ent with international law. The policy will 
be implemented within the framework of 
existing domestic law until the Congress 
modifies present statutes, along the lines 
already proposed by this administration. The 
U.S. fully respects the sovereign rights of 
others, but it will not ignore actions prej- 
udicial to the rule of law and legitimate U.S. 
interest. 

Finally, as we look beyond our proper na- 
tional interests to the larger considerations 
of the world interest, let us not forget that 
only within a framework of international 
law will the developed nations be able to pro- 
vide increasing support for the aspirations 
of our less developed neighbors around the 
world. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BROWN). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the provisions of S. 748 are famil- 
iar to virtually all of my colleagues and, 
therefore, I will not take their time by 
explaining in great detail its provisions. 
Briefly, the bill as passed by the Senate 
last session and reported favorably last 
week by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee would authorize two installments 
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of $450 million each for payment of the 
U.S. share in contributions to the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The bill 
would also authorize the U.S. Governor 
of the IDB to agree to amendments of 
the articles of agreement of the IDB as 
provided in proposed Board of Governors 
resolutions which provide for the expan- 
sion of the Bank’s membership and for 
changes in the number of Executive Di- 
rectors. Finally, as reported to the floor 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the bill contains a provision which 
directs a negative U.S. vote on any funds 
to countries that expropriate U.S. pri- 
vate investment without compensation, 
unless a compensation arrangement is 
reached, the dispute is submitted to the 
arbitration under the rules of the Inter- 
national Commission for the Settlement 
of Investment Disputes, or there are good 
faith negotiations in progress aimed at 
providing prompt, adequate, and effec- 
tive compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, much has already been 
said on the floor of this Chamber re- 
garding the virtues and the shortcom- 
ings of the multilateral approach to 
foreign aid. However, I doubt that few, 
if any, other cases can be raised in the 
multilateral context where the need is so 
compelling and our responsibility is so 
clear as it is in the case of Latin America. 

It should be emphasized that we are 
considering now increases in U.S. con- 
tributions only to the Fund for Special 
Operations, or the soft-loan window, of 
the Bank. The concessional loans pro- 
vided by the FSA, and which are made 
on a long-term basis, are of particular 
importance to our Latin American 
neighbors since they do not exert exces- 
sive debt-service and balance-of-pay- 
ments pressures on the debtor country. 
Furthermore, on the basis of revised 
Bank lending criteria, the poorer Latin 
American countries will have a first 
priority claim on the soft loan resources 
which will become available as a result 
of this replenishment, and the stronger 
borrower countries will hereafter rely 
on ordinary capital or hard loan 
financing. It is enough to note that FSO 
funds have traditionally been used to 
finance basic investments in agriculture, 
transportation and communication, as 
well as sanitation, housing, and educa- 
tion, to realize how indispensable these 
credit lines are for Latin America. 

Whereas FSO resources, which repre- 
sent the largest single source for Latin 
American development financing on 
concessional terms, have been provided 
to date in large part by the United 
States, the trend toward self-help within 
the Bank is an encouraging one. In 1964 
the United States was putting in $8 for 
every $1 contributed by the Latin Ameri- 
can countries for concessionary lending 
purposes. Under the current $3 billion 
replenishment proposal, however, the 
Latin American countries together are 
putting up 50 percent as much for con- 
cessionary lending as is the United 
States, making the ratio 2 to 1 instead 
of 8 to 1. Greater participation by our 
Latin neighbors and reduction of our 
commitment has been this Nation’s 
goal—the ratio of contributions refunded 
by this legislation shows we are accom- 
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plishing that objective. In addition dol- 
lar loans from FSO resources in the 
future are to be repayable in dollars 
instead of local currencies. It should be 
understood, in this connection that the 
United States holds over 40 percent of 
the voting power relating to approval of 
each and every project from the FSO. 
Since these projects require a two-thirds 
vote of approval before they can go for- 
ward, the United States retains a veto 
power over the operations of the Fund 
for Special Operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the authorizations 
sought in S. 748 were actually first ap- 
proved by the House in September 1970 
when it passed H.R. 18306, which, if it 
had also been passed by the other body 
in the same form, would have authorized 
the U.S. Governor of the IDB to pay 
to the FSO $1 billion in three annual in- 
stallments of $100 million, $450 million, 
and $450 million, respectively, as provided 
by the replenishment resolution. The 
companion legislation passed by the Sen- 
ate, however, made payment of the sec- 
ond and third installments subject to 
further congressional authorization, and 
the House conferees subsequently re- 
ceded to the Senate version in confer- 
ence with the explanation that the delay 
in authorizing payment of the second and 
third replenishment installments would 
afford the House and the Senate an op- 
portunity to review fully IDB operations 
after a year’s experience with the current 
replenishment. Both the Bank’s ex- 
perience and Congress’ review are history 
and a part of the record now. The Senate 
passed S. 748 in October of last year fol- 
lowing hearings conducted by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The Sub- 
committee on International Finance of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee held hearings on this bill in Octo- 
ber of 1971, and has reported it favorably 
with the statement that it was fully satis- 
fied that authorization for payment of 
the second and third installments to the 
FSO is totally justified and that serious 
damage might result from further delay. 

Even though the replenishment funds 
are needed by the IDB for commitment 
now, the balance of payments impact of 
the U.S. contribution to the FSO can be 
expected to be substantially delayed. It 
is projected that none of the funds au- 
thorized by this bill will be disbursed in 
fiscal 1972 and that only $40 million will 
be expended in fiscal 1973. Furthermore, 
the net impact on the balance of pay- 
ments will be considerably less than our 
total contribution, since a major portion 
of the loans will be expended in U.S. 
procurement. Under Bank rules, re- 
sources from the FSO may be used only 
for external procurement in the United 
States and in other member countries of 
the Bank. The United States to date has 
accounted for in excess of 55 percent of 
all FSO procurement. 

The amendment to S. 748 which has 
been added by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reflects the belief of 
many of us that Congress should make it 
abundantly clear what the U.S. position 
is with respect to illegal and confisca- 
tory expropriations. Accordingly, the 
bill directs the U.S. Executive Director 
in the IDB to vote against any loan or 
other utilization of Bank funds for the 
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benefit of any country which has expro- 
priated U.S.-owned property without 
prompt and adequate compensation. This 
amendment is, of course, entirely com- 
patible with the President’s January 19 
expropriation policy statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot impress upon 
my colleagues too strongly how essential 
the proposed FSO replenishment is to the 
maintenance of an effective and sensible 
U.S. multilateral lending and develop- 
ment policy. The overall question of our 
relationships with our Latin American 
neighbors is at stake, and I urge the 
House to support this legislation. 

At this time of uncertainty concern- 
ing the political and economic alinement 
of nations when traditional associations 
and antagonisms are being reexamined 
and reformed, it would be grossly unwise 
for us to leave any doubt about our will- 
ingness to cooperate with our Latin 
neighbors. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dow). 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
wish to say that at the time the Commit- 
tee, operating under the 5-minute rule, 
offers the amendment in relation to the 
expropriation provision, I will oppose 
it because I think it is arrogant of the 
United States to impose an amendment 
of that kind on countries that are pretty 
much impoverished. They are in dif- 
ficulty. At the proper time I will ex- 
plain my position. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HANNA). 

Mr. HANNA, I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to say 
that I support the bill, but more specifi- 
cally I wish to speak on the subject just 
brought up by the gentleman from New 
York in relation to the expropriation 
provisions. 

The expropriation provisions in our 
legislation are never inserted by choice. 
They come about in the natural sense 
of reaction and the desire on the part of 
our colleagues to fulfill the obligations 
owed to our citizens doing . business 
abroad. Anyone who will take the time 
to plod through the foreign aid legisla- 
tion, beginning with the Marshall plan, 
cannot help but notice the emphasis put 
on private investment overseas. This was 
encouraged and facilitated, sometimes 
despite opposition from the executive 
branch by the gentlemen who sit in this 
House. 

Therefore, we in Congress have a spe- 
cial responsibility to the private sector 
of our economy operating overseas on 
that basis alone. 

However, there is a far greater reason 
for congressional responsibility in this 
whole area, and that is the tremendous 
contribution that has been made by 
American private enterprise throughout 
the world. Too often this record is ob- 
scured by a few isolated cases of admit- 
tedly very poor performance. But on the 
whole, the record of the private sector 
has been very good. I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in saying that the private 
participation has been in our national 
interest and, on the whole, the mutual 
best interests of the recipient countries. 
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If this were not so, there would not 
have been so many inviting foreign in- 
vestments. 

Nevertheless, there are occasions when 
a country will expropriate for valid ra- 
tional reasons and then proceed to a fair 
and equitable settlement within a rea- 
sonable time. There are some instances 
when a country will confiscate, an en- 
tirely different matter, and perhaps by 
some characterized as a reprehensible 
matter. In other cases, under the guise 
of expropriation and a pretended de- 
sire to settle, a country will offer ridic- 
ulous settlement terms or make exag- 
gerated and untrue allegations so as to 
discredit the other side and thereby se- 
cure a one-sided settlement or no settle- 
ment at all. The devices are too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

When we contemplate the magnitude 
of many of the projects performed by 
American companies and enterprises 
overseas, it is not surprising that the 
paperwork should be staggering. We 
lawyers know how even a simple contract 
can be the subject of honest difference 
of interpretation. How then can we ex- 
pect large international projects always 
to be free of controversy? 

It is therefore to the great credit of 
men of good will on both sides, who can 
get together and through the input of 
patience, perseverance, and understand- 
ing, bring about a settlement. This, for 
example, has been true in Peru, where 
one by one outstanding matters are being 
settled, the most recent being the Grace 
Lines’ claim. According to my informa- 
tion this is a matter which Congress 
wrestled with during its consideration of 
the sugar bill. If Members will recall, 
there was an amendment attached to 
that bill. Now they have reached settle- 
ment on this matter, and it shows this 
can be done when approached in a con- 
structive manner. There remains a few 
matters still to reach final settlement, 
it is admitted, and I am thinking in 
terms of the joint venture “Conselva” 
made up of four American construction 
companies and three Peruvian com- 
panies. That is on road construction, 
and it is being moved with a great deal 
of patience and perseverance. There is 
controversy involved, but I think if they 
move it on the basis we have described 
here, there can be a settlement. 

We must criticize where this is war- 
ranted, and we should commend where it 
is merited. To all those involved in the 
Peruvian settlement negotiations, we can 
only offer our commendation and sincere 
hope for an early settlement fair to both 
sides. We hope that these will be the 
patterns more often than not. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that this 
whole matter of expropriation, in all its 
variations, is a very serious subject 
which the Congress will deal with on 
every occasion in a very practical, fair 
and just way. Also, it will be a vital factor 
in what the United States will do in 
international financial forums and insti- 
tutions. The language of the conferees in 
the conference report on the Sugar Act 
enacted last year serves as advance no- 
tice to sugar quota-seeking countries 
that this whole matter will be a factor 
when the act comes up again 2 years 
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from now. We are serving this notice 
now. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Harvey) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill (S. 748) as well as 
the other two bills. It has been 12 years 
since the concept of multilateral lending 
institutions first gained widespread ac- 
ceptance in Congress. During this time 
span, they have become an integral and 
essential part of our country’s foreign 
assistance program. We have made a 
strong and, I believe, very necessary 
financial commitment to their success, 
and today the House has the opportunity 
to continue its support of these organi- 
zations by approving additional contri- 
butions to the International Development 
Association, the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. I strongly urge my colleagues 
to approve these three pieces of legisla- 
tion without delay. At a time when our 
own foreign policy commitments are 
undergoing serious review in the Con- 
gress, multilateral lending institutions 
become more important than ever, for 
they can provide the most effective ve- 
hicle for international cooperation and 
economic progress in the developing 
nations. 

The decade of the 1960’s saw the crea- 
tion of several of these multilateral 
lending institutions. Their achievements, 
even in this short time, have been wide- 
spread and enormous. To the developing 
nations whose economic health is direct- 
ly proportional to the availability of 
outside resources, multilateral lending 
institutions supply the much-needed 
capital and expertise that will result in 
economic development and an increased 
standard of living for all their people. 
Countless millions throughout the world 
have benefited directly from the agricul- 
tural projects, the transportation sys- 
tems, and the electric power generators 
that have been created by funds from 
these organizations. The International 
Development Association, for one, has 
extended 274 credits totaling $3.3 billion 
to 58 countries in its 11 years of service. 
The relatively newborn Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, only in operation for 5 years, 
has provided 15 countries with $412 mil- 
lion for 53 technical assistance projects, 
a clear indication of the need and im- 
portance of multilateral lending institu- 
tions. 

Multilateral financial institutions have 
many advantages over bilateral foreign 
aid. They permit a more equitable shar- 
ing of development assistance costs, and 
at the same time, they permit economic 
development without claims that partic- 
ular donors are unduly influencing or re- 
stricting the development opportunities 
of particular countries. Through multi- 
lateral lending organizations, the world 
community can accumulate knowledge 
and expertise on development problems 
thereby permitting flexibility in particu- 
lar situations for performance standards 
and repayment terms. In short, these in- 
stitutions use the collective judgment 
and experience of numerous nations and 
experts to guide the development plans 
of member nations. 
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These organizations are successful, not 
only because they provide developing na- 
tions with the much-needed capital, but 
because their base of support is widening. 
As other nations can afford to contribute 
more to the fund, the U.S. percentage of 
the total contributions is declining. For 
example, the ratio of U.S. contributions 
for soft-loan operations in the Inter- 
American Development Bank has de- 
clined from 11:1 in 1964 to 2:1 for pres- 
ent contributions. This increase in devel- 
opmental burdens assumed by other 
countries is also evident in the Interna- 
tional Development Association. The ini- 
tial U.S. contribution to this organiza- 
tion was 43.1 percent of the total; our 
share of this third replenishment re- 
quest, however, has decreased to 39.3 per- 
cent. The concept underlying multilat- 
eral lending institutions is “sharing the 
financial burden.” The success of these 
institutions, therefore, can be measured 
by broadened participation; the best evi- 
dence of this success is the declining per- 
centage of American contributions to the 
total multilateral lending institution 
fund. 

During the International Finance Sub- 
committee’s hearings on multilateral 
lending institutions, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Charls E. Walker pointed 
to eight advantages of the multilateral 
approach. Included in this list were: 
First, burden of sharing; second, multi- 
national expertise; third, assistance on 
the basis of development need; fourth, 
collective judgment on development 
policies; fifth, flexibility in imposing per- 
formance standards; sixth, open eco- 


nomics and fair treatment of foreign in- 


vestment; seventh, shielding devices; 
eighth, the encouragement of self-help. 
Certainly, multilateral lending institu- 
tions offer tremendous advantages to the 
developing countries, while providing 
the industrialized nations with a very 
efficient means of channeling their for- 
eign assistance funds. I have long been 
an advocate of multilateral foreign aid, 
especially as provided by these multi- 
lateral institutions, and I urge this Con- 
gress to continue our commitment to 
these worthy goals by promptly passing 
the three bills under consideration today. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this House will recognize the need of all 
mature countries to help the developing 
nations of the world achieve economic 
growth. For the past quarter century the 
United States has borne most of the bur- 
den of this responsibility. I look upon 
the support of these bills as an oppor- 
tunity to bring other nations into taking 
a greater share of their responsibility in 
this development project. The multi- 
lateral lending institutions and these bills 
before us today are designed to do just 
that. 

The Treasury Department has pro- 
vided me with a graph illustrating the 
effect of this increased burden sharing, 
and at the proper time I will request 
permission in the House to insert this 
graph into the Recorp. 

It illustrates the leverage or “multi- 
plier effect” of U.S. financial assistance 
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through the multilateral development 
finance institutions over the past decade, 
and projected out through 1973. 

Because other nations share the bur- 
den along with us, the international fi- 
nancial institutions in 1965, for exam- 
ple, were able to make about $1.6 billion 
in new loan commitments, more than 
three times the $500 million in support 
appropriated by Congress for that year. 
In that year only $312 million was the 
actual cash commitment of U.S. “tax- 
payers’ money.” The rest was in callable 
guarantee capital, none of which has 
been called, and we hope it will never be 
called. 

In 1970 the “multiplier” increased to 
4.6 times our $686 million input when 
the IFT's made over $3 billion in loan 
commitments. And the U.S. taxpayers’ 
cost was much less, $480 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the three bills before 
us today call for $1.96 billion in au- 
thorization. I believe, however, we should 
consider that in fiscal year 1973 only 
about $110 million will be required under 
the bills before us. This of course, lessens 
the impact on the balance-of-payments 
and balance-of-trade problems, And at 
the same time, our authorizations pro- 
vide loans which stimulate expenditures 
for U.S. goods and services, which also 
tends to reduce the effect on our balance 
of payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely feel that 
these institutions should continue to 
play a major role in development assist- 
ance and we should make this possible 
by supporting the funding of these ac- 
tivities. 

Direct foreign assistance now seems 
to be out of favor. 

I hope that the multinational self- 
help approach, embodied in the Inter- 
American and Inter-Asian Development 
Banks and the International Develop- 
ment Agency will continue to enjoy the 
support of this body. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
applaud the committee for indicating its 
concern for the trend toward increasing 
expropriation without compensation of 
American-owned property overseas. I 
firmly support the provision that the 
United States votes will be cast against 
lending to countries which expropriate 
and fail to take appropriate steps for 
compensation. : 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that at the appropriate time, under the 
5-minute rule, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ANDERSON) will offer an 
amendment. I believe that his amend- 
ment will provide in addition to the 
expropriation of property without com- 
pensation that likewise our American 
votes should be cast against any nation 
which seizes our fishing vessels illegally 
on the high seas. 

I want to indicate I hope that this 
committee will support that amendment. 
I believe it deserves the support of this 
Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this Chamber has recently agon- 
ized much about foreign assistance. A 
sense of ingratitude has been felt, a sense 
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that foreign nations little appreciate 
what we have done for them. The idea 
that aid could “buy us friends” was prob- 
ably never valid. The desire to turn so- 
cieties around towards developed status 
in the space of decades has proved un- 
requited. Now we have come to a more 
sober view. We now know that we can- 
not achieve development for any coun- 
try; that it has to spring from that coun- 
try’s own human and material resources. 
This awareness of our own limitations 
signals a welcome maturity but it should 
not extend so far as to deny the util- 
ity of any foreign assistance. 

The President, in his policy statement 
of Jan. 19, 1972, on economic assistance, 
stated a rationale for development as- 
sistance which I think is valid: 

The well-being of mankind is in the final 
analysis indivisible; and ...a better-fed, bet- 
ter-clothed, healthier, and more literate 
world will be a more peaceful world as well. 


We can still hope to make significant 
contributions to the world’s development 
on a selective basis in those countries 
where, in the President’s phrase, it makes 
a real difference. 

The heyday of bilateral aid in the 
1960’s—and our subsequent disillusion- 
ment—has led to renewed consideration 
of multilateral lending programs. Multi- 
lateral loans for development have long 
been desired by the developing nations, 
and, more recently, donor countries have 
come around to see their benefits. Multi- 
lateral assistance presents a number of 
advantages over bilateral aid: multi- 
national expertise, collective judgment, 
consistent burden sharing, relative free- 
dom from political coercion, shared re- 
sponsibility for assistance with the re- 
sultant diffused criticism from recipients. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank represents one of the soundest 
multilateral vehicles for the promotion 
of development. The U.S. contribution to 
the IDB signifies our continuing commit- 
ment to a viable lending institution with 
a proven record of growth and accom- 
plishment in this hemisphere over more 
than a decade. It means moneys toward 
projects in vital sectors—agriculture, 
transportation, housing, education, sani- 
tation—not trivial expenditures for Latin 
American rulers on ego trips. This is no 
giveaway; loans are given to priority 
projects defined by the Latin American 
countries themselves but subject to seri- 
ous planning, solid documentation, and 
critical performance standards. 

The bill before us also represents an 
American commitment we must meet. 
The authorization replenishes the IDB’s 
Fund for Special Operations, the Bank’s 
so-called soft window which offers loans 
on concessional terms, An IDB resolution 
of April 1970, concurred in by the Ameri- 
can representative, established a new 
level of working capital for the Fund of 
$1.5 billion. In September 1970 this House 
approved an authorization of $1 billion 
as the U.S. contribution to the Fund, to 
be paid in three installments. The sub- 
stance of this bill confirms that pledge. 

The legislation contains safeguards. 
The balance-of-payments impact will be 
mitigated by procurement of items by the 
Latin donees in the United States and by 
the fact that funds will be disbursed over 
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considerable time. Further, the bill car- 
ries a firm statement on expropriation 
policy, calling for a negative U.S. vote on 
loans to countries which nationalize 
American property without compensa- 
tion, It avoids rigidity, however, by ad- 
mitting of international arbitration of 
expropriation disputes and of good faith 
negotiations toward a compensation 
agreement. 

The President’s aforementioned policy 
statement also specifically addressed the 
Inter-American Development Bank. He 
attached the “highest importance” to 
meeting the full financial promise we 
have made to the bank. Support for the 
IDB means far more than simple “aid’’; 
it involves our most earnest pledge to 
peaceful hemispheric development. I urge 
House Members to back it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways been a supporter of multinational 
aid to developing nations through a bank 
loan concept and have been hopeful that 
the needs of the developing countries of 
the world could be met to a continually 
greater degree by the cooperative efforts 
of all of the free industrialized nations, 
rather than to depend entirely on bilat- 
eral effort. 

The bill before us today is a better bill 
than the one which passed the Senate be- 
cause it has come to grips with the prob- 
lem of expropriation of American invest- 
ment without fair compensation. 

I am amazed that the proposition 
would be offered here to relieve a borrow- 
ing country from its obligation to pay 
proper compensation for property expro- 
priated from citizens of this country. The 
advantage of a bank loan concept is that 
it is better supervised, with greater 
chance for collection and it places the 
borrower in the responsible position of 
paying back his debts as he acquires the 
payback ability. For it to be seriously sug- 
gested on this floor that a bank should 
continue to loan money to a loan appli- 
cant who is deliberately causing the 
bank’s principal supporter great damage 
is ridiculous. Through OPIC, money from 
the Federal Treasury is appropriated to 
help pay the losses of American private 
investors abroad. These insurance losses 
will probably be substantial. Through the 
expropriation of their properties, the ca- 
pacity of these American investors to 
pay taxes into the Federal Treasury is 
reduced. These are just two of many rea- 
sons we are staring into the face of a 
$25.5 billion deficit in the coming fiscal 
year. It is therefore right and proper and 
a position which should be respected by 
the borrowers from the international 
banks that loans shall be withheld on 
the basis of responsible business prac- 
tices from those countries expropriating 
investments from this country without 
either paying or submitting to negotia- 
tion, appropriate compensation for the 
property so taken. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to add my support to the pro- 
posal of our colleague, GLENN ANDERSON, 
to inhibit loans by the Inter-American 
Development Bank to countries that in- 
terfere with our American fishing men. 

Mr. AnpERSON has advised us that last 
year alone the Bank loaned $30 million 
to Ecuador. Since the United States pro- 
vides most of the operating capital for 
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the Bank, it seems cruelly ironic that 
Ecuador should have been dealt with so 
generously during a period when she was 
extracting more than $2 million in il- 
legal fines and other penalties from our 
fishing fleet. 

The Anderson amendment would in- 
struct the U.S. representative at the Bank 
to vote against any loan to nations which 
illegally seize American fishing boats. 

In my view, this is a sound proposal 
which merits the enthusiastic support 
of our colleagues. Adoption of this 
amendment would also be a logical sequel 
to the House action of last December in 
voting to cut off all U.S. aid to Ecuador. 

Since the Inter-American Development 
Bank is largely funded by the United 
States, the same principle of withhold- 
ing aid from those who would make our 
fishermen political pawns should also be 
applicable to loans proffered by the Bank. 

I think most of us here in the House 
are getting fed up with countries that 
try to have it both ways: shaking down 
our citizens on the one hand while taking 
in generous quantities of U.S. aid with 
the other. 

Let’s show these countries we mean 
business by adopting the Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman from New Jersey desire to 
use further time? 

Mr. WIDNALL., No. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act (22 
U.S.C. 283 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 19. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is authorized to pay to the Fund 
for Special Operations two annual install- 
ments of $450,000,000 each in accordance 
with and subject to the terms and conditions 
of the resolution adopted by the Board of 
Governors on December 31, 1970, concerning 
an increase in the resources of the Fund for 


Special Operations and contributions there- 
to. 
“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
the amounts necessary for payment by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the two annual 
installments of $450,000,000 each for the 
United States share of the increase in the 
resources of the Fund for Special Operations 
of the Bank, 

“Sec. 20, The United States Governor of 
the Bank is authorized to agree to amend- 
ments to the provisions of the articles of 
agreement as provided in proposed Board of 
Governors resolution entitled (a) ‘Amend- 
ment of the Provisions of the Agreement 
Establishing the Bank With Respect to 
Membership and to Related Matters’ and 
(b) ‘Amendment of the Provisions of the 
Agreement Establishing the Bank With Re- 
spect to the Election of Executive Directors’.”” 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 2, line 18, 
strike out the quotation mark. 

Page 2, insert immediately below line 18 
the following: 

“Sec. 21. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Bank to vote against any loan 
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or other utilization of the funds of the Bank 
for the benefit of any country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpo- 
ration, partnership, or association not less 
than 50 per centum of which is beneficially 
owned by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive mainte- 
nance or operational conditions, or has taken 
other actions, which have the effect of na- 
tionality, expropriating, or otherwise seizing 
ownership or control of property so owned; 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) an arrangement for prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation has 
been made, (B) the parties have submitted 
the dispute to arbitration under the rules 
of the Convention for the Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes, or (C) good faith nego- 
tiations are in progress aimed at providing 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion under the applicable principles of in- 
ternational law.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask a 
question or two of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman) the chairman of the 
new foreign give-away committee of the 
House. 

I am surprised to read this report and 
find no departmental statement of any 
kind. Can the gentleman enlighten the 
House as to why there are no departmen- 
tal or agency reports? 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly do. 

Mr, PATMAN. The Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Walker, came up be- 
fore the committee and supported the 
legislation for all the Cabinet members 
and the President unequivocally. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, that is just wonder- 
ful, but the fact remains that we who 
are not members of, the committee have 
no knowledge whatsoever of their official 
position on this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN., The hearings disclose it. 
They are available to a Member. Any 
Member can call up the agency. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman has 
been here for several years at least, and 
he knows very well reports usually con- 
tain some statement on the part of the 
various departments and agencies of this 
Government with respect to their atti- 
tude and position on the legislation. 

This report is utterly and completely 
bereft of any such information. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield now? 

Mr. GROSS. And, where are the ta- 
bles showing the payments on the part 
of the U.S. taxpayers to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank over the past 11 years? I be- 
lieve it has been in operation for about 
11 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Where is the information 
that we ought to have if we are to prop- 
erly consider this legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. We have a volume here 
of 174 pages which contains the infor- 
mation that the gentleman would like. 
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Mr, GROSS. You put the tables in one 
of your reports on another bill but you 
left them out on this bill. What makes 
the report on this bill different from the 
others? 

Mr. PATMAN. This is the same bill 
that passed the House 2 years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. So, we are supposed to 
rely upon information that we can re- 
call from 2 years ago in the considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN, It is in the hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. The fact remains that 
the committee, insofar as some Mem- 
bers of this House are concerned—at 
least I can speak for myself—did not ex- 
actly do its homework in the handling 
of this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield now? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I do not want to yield 
any further at this time. Your report 
shows it is completely lacking informa- 
tion that we ought to have. Now, I would 
like to spend a little time discussing 
other matters in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will have a question for 
the gentleman from Michigan in a min- 
ute, but for the time being I feel these 
should be asked of the chairman of the 
committee. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) says that we are considering this 
bill today with a “sense of urgency.” 

I am considering this bill with a 
“sense of urgency” in behalf of the tax- 
payers of this country. 

We are today, all of us in this coun- 
try, confronted with an admitted $40 bil- 
lion deficit at the end of this fiscal year 
on July 1. And, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee (Mr. 
Manon) in a speech to the House the 
other day said he would put that figure 
more nearly at $44.7 billion. 

We are looking at a self-admitted, 
built-in deficit in the 1973 budget of 
$25.5 billion, and I doubt that there is 
anyone in this Chamber who would stake 
a plugged nickel on the fact that it will 
not be far more than $25.5 billion at the 
end of the 1973 fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; a sense of urgency, 
but somebody had better begin thinking 
in terms of a sense of urgency as to the 
financial situation of this country before 
you give another handout of $900 mil- 
lion, almost $1 billion to the Inter- 
American Bank. I do not care whether 
you describe it in English, Latin, or Pig 
Latin. That is a hell of a lot of money. 
The budget of this country, the fiscal 
affairs of this country, dictate to every 
one of us in this room that this kind of 
handout has got to stop. There is not 
a better time or place to stop it than here 
today. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan, since he seems to want to 
answer a question, how much have we 
put into the Inter-American Bank 
through the 11 years? I have a few fig- 
ures here. I will read you one. 
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The ordinary capital account, of 
which the U.S. share is $1,173 million, or 
37.3 percent of the total, could that be 
right? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Yes, that 
could be right. 

Mr. GROSS. And the funds for special 
operations, and I guess that is what we 
are dealing with today—the funds for 
special operations, of which the U.S. 
share is $1.8 billion, or 77.3 percent of 
the total; is that about right? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Well, the 
gentleman knows that the ratio of our 
contribution has been regularly reduced. 
Is that the overall contribution you are 
saying? 

Mr. GROSS. I am asking you to con- 
firm or correct me, confirm or deny or 
correct the figure that I have given. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Would the 
gentleman restate the figure? Is that the 
total contribution for the funds for the 
special operations throughout the course 
of this program and is that the overall 
percentage? 

Mr. GROSS. The Library of Congress 
tells me that the U.S. share is $1.8 billion 
or 77.3 percent. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. That would 
be approximately correct, I would say; 
yes. 

Does the gentleman realize that the 
fund for special operations started out 
with the American share or the US. 
share at approximately $8 to every dollar 
that the Latin Americans contributed? 
And that gradually through our effort 
to have the Latin Americans commit a 
greater proportion of their resources to 
this activity and for us to reduce our 
commitment, this ratio has been brought 
down to 2 to 1. This supports I am sure 
the very thing that the gentleman is 
urging and that is that we stop picking 
up a disproportionate share of the bur- 
den for assistance to underdeveloped 
and less-advantaged nations? 

Mr. GROSS. Would it not be awfully 
nice if you and I could go back to our 
districts, you go back to Michigan and I 
go back to Iowa and tell the taxpayers in 
our districts that we were no longer put- 
ting up 1 for 1 or 1 for 3 or 77.3 percent 
of the money for this fund? Would it not 
be nice? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I agree there 
would be many who would applaud. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not think they 
would appreciate that in Michigan? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I am cer- 
tain that is true for many. 

Mr. GROSS. Possibly they would not 
in Texas, but I think they would in Mich- 
igan, and I know they would in Iowa. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am sure 
the taxpayers in Iowa and in Michigan 
would much prefer to have their tax bur- 
den reduced across the board, not just in 
the fund for special operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, but 
it would include farm subsidies and many 
other things. I am sure they would like 
to see their taxes reduced. But I am not 
sure we have made as much progress in 
proportionately reducing our commit- 
ments in those other areas as we have in 
these financial areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Give me a little help be- 
cause I am not on this committee, and 
I do not come easily by this information. 
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Then there is a social progress trust 
fund to which the United States con- 
tributed 100 percent, for a total con- 
tribution of $525 million. 

Could that be true; does the gentle- 
man know? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Yes; that 
could be true. 

Mr. GROSS. Then could the gentle- 
man help me with where-—— 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I would add 
if the gentleman will yield, that the 
fund to which he has referred, has been 
discontinued, and those activities to the 
extent they are carried out are financed 
through the special operations fund. 

Mr. GROSS. It has now been absorbed. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. There is no 
longer that additional fund, it comes 
under the fund for special operations. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much we have put into Latin 
America through this Inter-American 
Development Bank and its predecessor, 
how much we have put in, in 11 years? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I do know 
the ll-year total. I know it is a very 
substantial sum but I am sure it does 
not begin to compare with other funds 
that the gentleman from Iowa or others 
of his beliefs voted for, such as .the 
Marshall Plan and some of the other 
international assistance efforts we have 
made. 

Mr. GROSS. That I voted for? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I do not 
know that the gentleman voted for it—— 

Mr. GROSS. That I voted for? I sug- 
gest the gentleman examine my voting 
record. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. But I think 
the gentleman has been a Member of 
those Congresses which supported our 
extensive programs of bilateral aid. In 
my opinion, multilateral aid is so much 
better than bilateral aid, there is no com- 
parison. 

Mr. GROSS. Either way it is a matter 
of billions of dollars, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. This Nation 
has always been generous. 

Mr. GROSS. Where did the $10 mil- 
lion come from that the General Ac- 
counting Office says we gave to the Or- 
ganization of American States because 
the members would not pay their dues 
and assessments? 

Does the gentleman have any idea 
where I should address that question? I 
am sure it was brought up in your 
hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is not under the 
jurisdiction of our committee. 

Mr. GROSS. What is not under the 
jurisdiction of your committee? 

Mr. PATMAN. The OAS is not under 
the jurisdiction of our committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not take this into 
consideration when you beef up these 
foreign so-called banks or lending in- 
stitutions? Do you not inquire into how 
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much money they have gotten from all 
sources? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. So you have some idea 
whether they are deserving another $900 
million or a billion dollars? Do you not 
go into that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct, if it is a banking institution, but 
the OAS is not a banking institution. 

Mr. GROSS. All you are interested in 
is how much you can shovel out to them; 
is that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I did not say that— 
those are the gentleman's words. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I see here we are 
spending $10 million to pay dues and 
assessments for delinquent members of 
the Organization of American States, ac- 
cording to the General Accounting Office. 

I just wonder perhaps if somebody 
could help me with some other phase of 
this wonderful, wonderful give-away. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. You know, these hear- 
ings have been available for about 5 
months and we have had plenty of time 
to go into it and get all the information 
we wanted. Five months is an unusually 
long time and if the gentleman has not 
done it within 5 months, I do not think 
we ought to take just a few minutes and 
try to go through the whole thing here. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice that earlier you 
were trying to shorten up the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, we will take all the 
time that is needed. Nobody has objected 
to the gentleman's extensions of time. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 
CALIFORNIA TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have several amendments 
which I offer to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
California to the committee amendments: 
Page 3, line 7, strike out “or”. 

Page 3, line 12, insert “or” after the semi- 
colon. 

Page 3, after line 12, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) seized a vessel of the United States 
on the basis of rights or claims in territorial 
waters or the high seas which are not rec- 
ognized by the United States and a fine, li- 
cense fee, registration fee or any other direct 
charge has been paid in order to secure the 
prompt release of the vessel and crew; 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment broadens the 
circumstances under which the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall instruct the U.S. 
Executive Director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank to vote against 
any loan of the funds of the Bank. 

The committee bill directs the Execu- 
tive Director to vote against a loan to a 
country which expropriates U.S. prop- 
erty. 

My amendment extends these instruc- 
tions to include the seizure of U.S. ves- 
sels which are fishing on the high seas. 

On December 7, 1971—on the Foreign 
Assistance Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1972 (H.R. 12067)—the House 
adopted an amendment by Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN which would prohibit any of the 
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funds in that act to be used to provide 
assistance to Ecuador, Ecuador, as you 
know, illegally seized over 50 U.S. tuna 
vessels in 1971 and, thus far in 1972, has 
seized six U.S. fishing vessels. The Senate 
has not yet acted on the appropriation 
bill. 

Last year, the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank loaned $30 million to Ecua- 
dor. This year, Ecuador has projects 
pending before the Bank which require 
loans totaling $20 million. 

Mr. Chairman, our policy on expro- 
priation is clear. Hopefully, it will resolve 
the problem. 

But, we must clarify our policy re- 
garding the illegal seizure of U.S. fish- 
ing vessels. Because of inaction by the 
State Department, foreign governments 
continue to hijack our vessels which are 
fishing well beyond the recognized 12- 
mile limit. 

Because of the success of Ecuador in 
collecting over $2 million in fines last 
year, on January 22, the Foreign Minister 
of Costa Rica proclaimed his govern- 
ment’s intention to claim exclusive fish- 
ing rights within 200 miles of Costa 
Rica. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we act to clear- 
ly state our policy on fishing rights on 
the high seas, we will not only continue 
to subsidize piracy, but we will also be 
inviting other countries to take advan- 
tage of this “back door foreign aid.” 

The adoption of my amendment would 
make it clear that our Government will 
not tolerate piracy any more than we 
tolerate expropriation. 

Mr, DOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendments offered by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and to the amendments thereto 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. ANDERSON). 

My point relates not only to S. 748, for 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
now before this body, but also like 
amendments in the bill S. 749, for the 
Asian Development Bank, and the bill 
S. 2010, for the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

Section 21 and its counterparts in the 
other bills are an attempt to restrain 
the use of funds for the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the banks which 
are being funded in the other two bills. 

The new sections would require the 
U.S. Executive Director of the Bank to 
vote against any loan or funds for a 
country giving financial offense to a U.S. 
corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is this kind of re- 
taliation, with vindictive overtones about 
it, which is going to lose us the good will 
and friendship of the nations in the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world. This is 
the kind of medicine that will turn them 
into the camp of the Communist or other 
radical doctrines. 

We can have no doubt that these quali- 
fications to American generosity appear 
to the people south of the equator and 
even some this side of it, to be restraints 
upon their sovereignty. I am sure that 
these restraints are all the more gall and 
wormwood to these peoples who are just 
now emerging from the colonial world 
and savoring the pride of nationalism for 
the first time. 

Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that 
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these restraints are really class legisla- 
tion? They are clearly aimed to help 
large American corporations to avoid the 
pinch that is put upon them by the meas- 
ures for nationalization and expropria- 
tion that that some of the underdevel- 
oped nations feel obliged, within the 
rights of their own sovereignty, to apply. 

At the same time, I cannot fail to note 
that amendments offered on this floor in 
the past to help the poor people in these 
faraway nations do not succeed on this 
floor. I myself have offered amendments 
aimed at helping the black people in 
South Africa. This House has also voted 
down an amendment to restrain the pur- 
chase of chrome from Rhodesia or ac- 
count of the racial policies followed 
there. 

In voting down these efforts to aid the 
poor people in Africa, the opponents in- 
variably make the point that it is inter- 
ference in the sovereignty or affairs of 
South Africa or Rhodesia or whatever 
other nations are involved. If they are to 
be consistent then let them oppose these 
instant amendments of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which are certainly 
subject to the same criticism. They exert 
leverage against the sovereignty and in- 
ternal affairs of other nations. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
play of the marketplace will discourage 
the lending of funds to these nations that 
habitually ignore their obligations. They 
will suffer the consequences of their own 
failings. In a good many cases, it is quite 
apparent that the expropriations are car- 
ried out with some form of compensation. 
I submit that the amendments before us 
are really designed to influence the level 
of compensation and that total expro- 
priation is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Members of the House and Mr. Chair- 
man, we are entering into an era of the 
world when the underdeveloped people 
are pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps. I submit that the amendment be- 
fore us here is truly a knife to cut the 
bootstraps, and I urge that it not be 
adopted. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, we should 
keep in mind that the thrust of the 
amendment which has been offered is to 
encourage just compensation and nego- 
tiations on a reasonable basis entered into 
at reasonable times. This amendment 
should not be looked upon as an infringe- 
ment on the rights of a nation in emi- 
nent domain. In fact it would be impos- 
sible for us in our legislative halls to do 
so. What is accomplished in this amend- 
ment is to make clear our reluctance to 
support flows of funds from multina- 
tional banks of which we are a substan- 
tial supporter in funds to those coun- 
tries which exercise a ruthless type of 
confiscation which does not allow for a 
reasonable process for setting and pay- 
ing a just compensation predicated on a 
balanced consideration of all operative 
facts. We do not ask that our citizen be 
always pleased or ever favored but that 
the processes are available to them and 
fair in its weighing and dealing with the 
subject matter under dispute. 
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We have that right within our own 
country, and we exercise it, but we do so 
with the constitutional mandate that 
there be just compensation. What we 
are seeking is to extend that right to our 
people wherever they might go, especially 
where they have been induced to go by 
our own legal support, by the policies 
we pursue, and by the invitation of the 
countries into which they go. We are not 
by this amendment suggesting that there 
are not instances in which there will be 
difficult, prolonged, protracted argument 
that comes from the basis of reasonable 
misunderstanding, but this is not to say 
we should not have legislation that sug- 
gests and urges that there be this kind 
of reasonality and this kind of approach 
in trying to come to a finding of just 
compensation for what has been expro- 
priated. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California. 
I think further he would agree with me 
in this particular amendment that we 
will get into making the Treasury De- 
ment the policeman of the world. 
There are others of us in this and the 
other body who do not want this. My own 
personal opinion is this does not belong 
in the bill. 

Mr. HANNA. That is correct. As the 
amendment seeks to extend this to fish- 
ing vessels, let me suggest we go into an 
entirely different field when we go into 
this. I certainly would not say we would 
not want to support our California fisher- 
men in their problems. However, let me 
say this brings up a great many other 
considerations that are not in this bill at 
the present time, and which should not 
be in this bill. 

There are a great many things involved 
in our dispute in trying to maximize the 
freedom of the seas and the whole thrust 
of the future of our Nation and other 
nations in conservation. Actually there 
has been and there are now being made 
approaches in trying to settle this prob- 
lem on the basis of treaties. Those trea- 
ties have been very tortuous in their dis- 
cussions and the meetings have not been 
always in good faith, but they are now in 
a posture where I think they can move 
forward. 

I hope our Navy will take the kind of 
attitude on this that will allow us to 
come into agreement with the other peo- 
ple involved. As a Californian, I only 
wish we had had a greater conservation 
arrangement for the sardines which we 
used to have in great numbers between 
San Diego and San Francisco. Because 
we did not have conservation provisions, 
we and the Japanese and all who could 
get their boats into those waters have 
taken all those fish, and there is no such 
fishery now for any of us. 

Certainly the people in South America 
have a concern. Whether they have gone 
about it legitimately in exercising that 
concern is a question which should be 
determined on the basis of a treaty if 
possible. I would hope we could take up 
this matter with hearings in depth and 
consideration in depth rather than act- 
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ing on it on the floor right now as an 
amendment to this bill. I urge support 
for the committee amendment and oppo- 
sition to the amendment to the amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur in the objec- 
tions to the amendment expressed by the 
gentleman from California who has just 
spoken, I think the substance of the 
amendment may have merit, but the 
practical problems involved in the en- 
forcement of the amendment make it im- 
practical to include it in this legislation. 
If the sponsor of the amendment wants 
to pursue this question, I am sure that 
there will be ample opportunity for him 
to present his concern to the appropriate 
committee and appropriate legislation, in 
turn, can be adopted but there is a great 
deal of difference between what the gen- 
tleman is proposing in his amendment 
and what the committee has adopted in 
this bill with respect to expropriation of 
property. Because of the practical dif- 
ficulties involved in the enforcement of 
the gentleman’s amendment, I urge that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee amendment 
deals with expropriation. My amend- 
ment would extend the act to the seiz- 
ing of fishing vessels on the high seas. 
I am told if a fishing vessel is seized by 
a foreign nation for the third time, they 
then threaten expropriation and thus 
would then fall under the provisions of 
this bill. What my amendment actually 
does is take care of the situation before 
it gets that far, so if a foreign nation 
illegally seizes U.S. fishing vessels on the 
high seas, the first time, we would then 
instruct our representative to vote 
against any loan for that nation. 

I do not believe my proposed amend- 
ment is too far away from the proposal 
made by the committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I appre- 
ciate what the gentleman has to say. I 
believe he has analyzed the situation very 
well, 

However, I believe we can have con- 
fidence in the way in which this coun- 
try will exercise its prerogatives under 
the expropriation language, so that even 
if there is no legal requirement in the 
statute for the United States to follow, 
where there has been arbitrary and 
capricious action by another nation, it 
will be able to have the influence neces- 
sary to discourage such action. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan, Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Does 
the gentleman believe that—say, in the 
case of Ecuador, which last year seized 
50 of our vessels, and this year thus far 
has seized six of our vessels, that we 
should allow or by indirection suggest 
to our Director of the Bank that he vote 
to extend to Ecuador a $20 million loan 
as a reward? 
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Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I do not say 
that at all. 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. That 
is the situation that my amendment tries 
to cure. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. All I am 
saying is that I am satisfied with the 
control that will be exercised by the 
United States through its voting power 
on approving loans under the fund for 
Special Operations, and I believe the 
action at which the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is aimed, can be taken into con- 
sideration without specific legislative au- 
thority, because we do not have to give 
reasons for vetoing loans. We can still 
veto a loan. 

I just do not believe we ought to bind 
our authorities into recognizing a 
statutory obligation every time a vessel is 
seized when the real merits of that seiz- 
ure have not as yet been determined. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

I also want to indicate my strong op- 
position to the intent of the entire sec- 
tion 21 of this measure. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that the committee chose to 
amend this legislation to require the 
IDB’s U.S. Governor to take negative ac- 
tion against the loan request of a nation 
which may have expropriated U.S. prop- 
erty or violated contracts with U.S. citi- 
zens and not made compensation ar- 
rangements. I believe very strongly that 
all nations must strictly adhere to the in- 
ternational principle of providing 
prompt, adequate and effective compen- 
sation for expropriated property. I am 
fearful, however, that this provision will 
be misunderstood by many of our Latin 
neighbors—who are already understand- 
ably resentful of such ill-conceived de- 
vices as the Hickenlooper and Pelly 
amendments—and that it will tend to 
add an unnecessary pressure to our al- 
ready strained relations. Further, the 
committee amendment has the potential 
of hanging like a Sword of Damocles 
over international arbitration efforts or 
bilateral negotiations and that it will 
tend to intimidate Latin American na- 
tions. As undesirable as the committee 
amendment may be, however, it should 
not be permitted to impede the progress 
of this legislation. The continued sup- 
port of the IDB and its Fund for Special 
Operations must be given overriding 
consideration. 

I hope that all of us in the Congress 
and in this country will understand that 
what is occurring in Latin America to- 
day is of very great importance to the 
future of the United States. This ad- 
ministration and this Congress may be 
remembered not so much as the adminis- 
tration and the Congress that brought 
about an end to the war in Indochina 
but as the administration and the Con- 
gress that lost Latin America. 

What is going on in Latin America 
today is an attempt by many countries in 
varying stages of development to move 
into the 20th century. Any economist of 
whatever persuasion will tell us that a 
country can only become developed if a 
certain proportion of its total invest- 
ment is in capital goods. 

At the present time these countries do 
not have a large enough industrial plant 
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to be able to enter the 20th century. If 
this development is not going to be ac- 
complished through communism the only 
way industrial development can occur is 
through aid from outside sources, and 
specifically from the United States. 

We have been fortunate in this coun- 
try that the development of Cuba under 
Castro has been such a disaster, be- 
cause more and more Latin American 
countries are beginning to realize that 
Russia is not really interested in helping 
to develop Latin American nations. For 
that reason, not because of anything we 
have done, the United States still has 
some good will left in Latin America. 

But if we are going to try to move those 
countries toward developing economies 
we cannot at the same time impose po- 
litical requirements upon them. 

What section 21 seeks to do is, in ef- 
fect, to mandate policies by the Con- 
gress upon the administration of those 
countries. It makes it difficult for them 
to accept aid. 

What we have to do is to recognize 
that the issues we are talking about in 
the entire section 21 are complex. They 
should be left to the discretion of the 
leaders of the respective countries to 
decide. We will be making a tragic mis- 
take if we believe that Latin American 
countries are going to accept help under 
any circumstances from the United 
States with such intimidating provisions. 

They are still independent sovereign 
countries; they still believe that they can 
resolve their own battles; and they are 
going to do it with or without. the help 
of the United States. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADILLO. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. J. STANTON. I have 
been listening to the gentleman and try- 
ing to follow your logic. Do I understand 
that you mean to say it is all right for 
countries in South America to expropri- 
ate or take over an American-owned 
company and not pay for it? 

Mr. BADILLO. No; I did not say that 
at all. I say we should leave the negoti- 
ation of those issues with the appropriate 
officials in those countries. What I say is 
there are countries who would have no 
intention at all of taking over a foreign 
vessel or doing any of the acts mentioned 
under section 21. The mere fact of the 
existence of section 21, however, will 
make it difficult for representatives of 
those countries to work with the United 
States. To many countries of Latin 
America this appears as political inter- 
ference with the affairs of those coun- 
tries; not that it would happen but that 
it makes it difficult to maintain the kind 
of relations which I think all of us would 
want to see with Latin American coun- 
tries. If we leave it to the discretion of 
the executive, then there is ample lee- 
way to negotiate on these matters as 
particular problems may arise. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BADILLO. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. I sim- 
ply want to point out that if a country 
in South America expropriates an Amer- 
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ican firm and pays for it, then we have no 
problem whatsoever. 

Mr. BADILLO. I am not arguing 
against that. I am answering your ques- 
tion by saying that my point is that we 
are making a precondition which, in 
terms of the politics of Latin America, 
makes it difficult for those who are try- 
ing to move the country ahead to op- 
erate with the help of the United States 
and to work with us. It is that precondi- 
tion which the sponsor of this amend- 
ment would try to have the Congress es- 
tablish today. I do not think we should 
do it, and for that reason I oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, a prevailing sentiment 
in many sectors indicates that Washing- 
ton does not understand or appreciate 
what is happening in Latin America. 
There is a strong feeling in the capitals 
of the Americas and elsewhere that this 
Nation is insensitive to the needs and 
aspirations of the Western Hemisphere. 
As the result of generally inept diplomacy 
and a lack of commitment, relations with 
our southern neighbors at the present 
time have deteriorated to their lowest 
level in many years. 

Today, we have an opportunity to be- 
gin to correct this deplorable situation. 
We can take steps to return the United 
States to those principles and goals 
which underscored the Good Neighbor 
Policy and the Alliance for Progress. By 
supporting the legislation authorizing 
payments of $900 million to the Inter- 
American Development Bank’s Fund for 
Special Operations we will not only be 
fulfilling an international commitment 
but will also demonstrate to our sister 
republics that we actively support efforts 
to assist in the economic and social de- 
velopment of Latin America. In author- 
izing these payments we will be par- 
tially implementing recommendations of 
our Inter-American Affairs subcommit- 
tee which, 2 years ago, called for an 
increased emphasis on long-term tech- 
nical aid and support for those pro- 
grams covered under the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations and to aid in supporting 
Latin America’s economic development 
efforts. Also, we will be clearly indicat- 
ing that we listen to the suggestions of 
our Latin neighbors by effecting a sug- 
gestion contained in the 1969 Consensus 
of Vifia del Mar that multilateral finan- 
cial cooperation should be strengthened. 

In its 11 year history the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank (IDB) has made 
many and important contributions to the 
economic, social and technical progress 
of Latin America. Although its achieve- 
ments may not be as spectacular as some 
may desire, the IDB is this hemisphere’s 
major development financing instru- 
ment. Through it has flowed, as of last 
June, over 200 individual loans alone, 
amounting to over $1.5 billion, for pro- 
ductive or infrastructure projects in in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation and 
electric power. 

The Fund for Special Operations 
(FSO) was established to provide financ- 
ing for economic and social development 
when lending on conventional terms is 
not appropriate. These FSO loans are 
made on easy repayment terms and are 
extended entirely from resources pro- 
vided by the IDB. Almost 300 FSO loans, 
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totaling $2.2 billion, had been author- 
ized as of June 30, 1971. I believe we 
should especially note the comment by 
the Banking and Currency Committee in 
its report that these loans are of “par- 
ticular importance since they do not ex- 
ert excessive debt-service and balance of 
payments pressures on the debtor coun- 
try.” 

These FSO loans are utilized to finance 
basic investments in a wide variety of 
areas—in agriculture, transportation and 
communications. They also aid in a num- 
ber of social development efforts, for- 
merly administered by the Social Prog- 
ress Trust Fund, such as sanitation, 
housing, education, land settlement and 
improved land use and water supply. 
These urgently needed and, in many 
cases, long overdue economic and social 
development programs are critical for 
growth and stability in Latin America. 
They cannot be permitted to fail for the 
lack of financial support. 

Mr. Chairman, last summer our former 
Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, Sol Linowitz, aptly ob- 
served that the 270 million Latin Amer- 
icans are at a critical decision point and 
that they are anxious to fulfill the hopes 
and aspirations which this country has 
helped to raise in the hemisphere in this 
great area of rising expectations. Com- 
menting that our Latin neighbors will 
accomplish the goals which have been 
established either through peaceful 
1aeans or violent revolution, Ambassador 
Linowitz cautioned that: 

We in the United States can play a deci- 
sive role in urging the peaceful path with the 
assurance of our cooperation, understand- 
ing and support. If we fail to do this... 
then we may well find future explosions on 
our own doorstep. 


Mr. Chairman, we have both a moral 
and legal obligation to aid our sister re- 
publics of this hemisphere in achieving 
healthier, better educated, more produc- 
tive lives for their citizens and in main- 
taining the momentum to secure real 
social and economic progress. We must 
not ignore this obligation and should 
give meaning to our commitments by ac- 
tively supporting self-help efforts. I urge 
our colleagues to support S. 748 and hope 
this legislation will be enacted without 
further delay. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could 
vote on these amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment now? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to address 
just a few remarks on this subject. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
these amendments to the committee 
amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
these amendments to the committee 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 

man. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ANDERSON). 

It seems to me that what Ecuador and 
other countries are doing is the taking of 
the law into their own hands. There is a 
good basis for reestablishing the rights of 
countries in and to territorial and in- 
ternational waters, but for any country 
to undertake to stop our fishing vessels 
and decide for themselves that their ter- 
ritorial limits extend to a distance of 200 
miles is quite inconsistent with interna- 
tional law and a direct affront to this 
Nation. 

And, it is a great affront to this Na- 
tion, and for us to continue to pour mon- 
ey into a country which at the same time 
acts in that way. It seems to me that 
boarding and commandeering our vessels 
amounts to the same thing as the expro- 
priation of our properties. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 
private money that would go into South 
America right now if the leaders would 
change their attitude toward the private 
American firms which want to invest 
there. 

It seems to me this is a two-way street. 
While we want to see economic develop- 
ment in South America we must tell the 
Latin American leaders that they must 
act in a manner consistent with interna- 
tional law and consistent with the rights 
of our Nation and its citizens, as well. I 
am hopeful that we can support this 
amendment and have it embodied as a 
part of the law. I commend the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON) for 
offering this important amendment to 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
oppose this amendment because it con- 
fuses present international conferences 
where the nations of this world are trying 
to deal with the problem of where each 
nation draws its territorial boundaries in 
the ocean. 

We have, for example, Brazil going out 
to a 100-mile limit. We have the case of 
the United States seizing the Soviet 
trawler which was out to a limit of 5 
miles when, supposedly, we only recog- 
nize 2 miles. 

I think that when the nations of the 
world are trying to negotiate a reason- 
able ocean territorial accord, it would not 
be proper to put this type of restriction 
in this bill. 

You have to remember that countries 
such as Ecuador and Peru have as major 
industry fishing and they feel they have 
to protect this industry in their own na- 
tional interest and for their own national 
survival. I think we should be very toler- 
ant during this period of time and that 
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we should wait to see what happens in 
the international negotiations in order 
to see if the nations of this world cannot 
agree upon what should be the correct 
territory to assert in the oceans, these 
areas of great interest to them. 

So I would urge a “No” vote on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Anderson of Califor- 
nia amendment because I think it im- 
poses upon the Department of the Treas- 
ury unusual and new duties which it is 
ill equipped to carry out. 

I believe that the determination as to 
whether a vessel has been fishing illegally 
on the high seas is simply beyond the 
current ability of this particular depart- 
ment. 

On the other hand, I do want to 
support the committee’s expropriation 
amendment which I feel certainly will 
not punish any country which wishes to 
expropriate, as long as it is willing to 
enter into negotiations for reasonable 
payments for its expropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Congress was meeting in Philadelphia 
in 1798, a Member of the House, I be- 
lieve he was from South Carolina, and 
I believe his name was Harper, arose 
and said something to this effect: 

Millions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute. 


In this campaign that is being car- 
ried on by some Latin American coun- 
tries, seizing American fishing vessels 
and their crews on the high seas, I say 
the time has come to ignore the striped- 
pants crowd in Foggy Bottom and turn 
to the Navy for a demonstration of gun- 
boat diplomacy. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I support this amendment, 
because I just came back from a tramp 
cruise on the Atlantic. Eighteen miles 
off the New Jersey shore from Atlantic 
City we counted on our scope 258 Soviet, 
Yugoslav, and other vessels. On the 
North Banks we counted 192 of the same 
type ships, mother vessels, supply vessels 
and others. They are dragging every- 
thing out of that ocean that crawls, 
swims, or runs. But, they do not eat them. 
They turn them into meal or fertilizer. 
They process it all on the offshores of the 
United States. Two or three days later 
we had to escort into one of our ports 
two Russian fishing trawlers. And that 
is the worst kind of involvement in de- 
stroying the sealife and seafood for the 
larger fish that move up and down the 
coast of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. BARRETT) . 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ANDERSON). I hope that the Members of 
this Committee recognize that we signed 
treaties with these Latin American 
countries as far back as 1909 providing 
that any differences would be adjusted 
through an impartial conference. They 
have refused to participate in any such 
conference. We have asked them to try 
and settle our fishing disputes by sub- 
mitting the issue to the International 
Court of Justice. This they have refused 
to do. We have asked them to have the 
matter mediated and they have refused 
to do so. They will not discuss the subject. 

I think the Members of this House 
should recognize that this issue is one 
that can go in one or two directions. 
Either we are going to have those who 
are affected adversely by this seizure, in 
other words our American fishermen, 
satisfied by deterring these seizures of 
their property by these Latin Americans, 
or we are going to have boycotts and the 
people are going to have to take matters 
into their own hands through picketing 
ships from those countries. 

Mr, Chairman, I think this is a fair 
amendment, just asking our U.S. re- 
presentative on the Board of the Bank 
to vote against a loan to those countries 
who seize our boats. I do hope the Mem- 
bers of this Committee of the House will 
support the amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Anderson amendment 
relating to the limiting of these funds in 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
Act to any country that is presently mak- 
ing, or has made, a definitive practice of 
expropriating American property. I know 
full well that my colleague from Califor- 
nia (Mr. ANDERSON) has continually 
worked for legislation to reduce this kind 
of piracy on the high seas that Ecuador 
and other nations have practiced against 
tuna boats and other forms of American 
property. My colleague (Mr. ANDERSON) 
has been diligent and persistent in his ef- 
forts to see that legislative action is tak- 
en to do something about this problem 
rather than just uttering words of com- 
plaint. This amendment is a vote to pro- 
tect American property of all kinds and 
should be added to the legislation since 
we are asking the American taxpayers 
to put up their hard earned money under 
this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) . 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ANDERSON) . I think the issue is being 
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confused into thinking in terms of the 
opposition of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dow), to the amendment we 
have already attached in committee, 
which I think covers the ground that 
has been needed and is long overdue, 
calling for congressional policy which we 
seek to do by that amendment. The 
Anderson amendment is really not ger- 
mane to this in that it refers to fishing 
vessels whereas we are talking about in- 
vestments through the Bank in an en- 
tirely different type of activity. 

I would suggest to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON) that if he 
really wants to do something about the 
seizure of fishing boats that he should 
introduce a bill or go to the gentleman 
from Iowa in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and get some kind of amendment 
that would affix a tax to the imports into 
the United States from those countries 
who are violating American property 
rights. That would be meaningful and 
that would really say something. This 
amendment even if it were to be adopted 
into this particular bill would be mean- 
ingless. It would do nothing to stop or 
help or give any relief for the seizure of 
ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON) to 
the committee amendments. 

The amendments to the committee 
amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments, as amended. 

The committee amendments, as 
amended, were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, RANGEL 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANGEL: At the 
end of the bill, add the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 2. The Inter-American Development 
Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 22, The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Director 
of the Bank to vote against any loan or other 
utilization of the funds of the Bank for the 
benefit of any country with respect to which 
the President has made a determination, and 
so notified the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the government of such country has 
failed to take adequate steps to prevent 
narcotic drugs and other controlled sub- 
stances (as defined by the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970) produced or processed, in whole or in 
part, in such country, or transported through 
such country, from being sold illegally with- 
in the jurisdiction of such country to United 
States Government personnel or their de- 
pendents, or from entering the United States 
unlawfully. Such instruction shall continue 
in effect until the President determines, 
and so notifies the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the government of such country has 
taken adequate steps to prevent such sale 
or entry of narcotic drugs and other con- 
trolled substances.” 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, we are all aware that the 
amendment which was offered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
direct that our representatives on the 
Inter-American Development Bank cast 
a negative vote as to loans for those 
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countries that attempt to seize Ameri- 
can investments in their country without 
paying prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation is a way for America to 
demonstrate its deep concern about these 
acts of countries whose economies devel- 
opment we are attempting to assist. 

To this extent, it seems fitting and 
proper that when we find out that those 
countries we are helping to build a better 
way of life for their citizens demonstrate 
a lack of concern about the international 
trafficking in drugs, allow the opium 
crops to grow, to be grown within their 
borders, allow the seeds and morphine to 
be processed, and allow heroin to be 
transported right through their coun- 
tries—knowing that the target will be 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica—certainly we should do the same 
thing when the President of the United 
States has made a determination that 
they are not cooperating with this Gov- 
ernment. That is to direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to instruct our repre- 
sentatives to cast that negative vote. 

On January 25, the House of Repre- 
sentatives took a historic step forward 
by authorizing the President of the 
United States to cut off all foreign aid 
to those nations not assisting us in our 
drug control efforts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Members on this 
side are willing to accept your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RANGEL. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I thank the chairman for his consid- 
eration of this amendment, and hope 
that, in view of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, my colleagues will agree. I thank 
you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nenz, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 748), to authorize payment and ap- 
propriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the U.S. contributions to 
the fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 784, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
an Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 285, nays 102, not voting 44, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 14] 


YEAS—285 


Eshleman McCulloch 
Evans, Colo. McDade 
Fascell McDonald, 
Findley Mich. 
Fish McEwen 
Fisher McFall 
Flood McKay 
Flowers McKevitt 
Foley McKinney 
Ford, Gerald R. Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
M 


ann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 

Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 
Minish 


Abourezk 


Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 

Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey, N.Y. 


Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 


Cleveland 
Collins, lil. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis. S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Eckhard 


St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Shoup 
Shriver 


t 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


McCollister 
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Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 


Teague, Calif. Widnall 
Thompson, N.J. Wiggins 
Thomson, Wis. Williams 
Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 


Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, Van Deerlin 

James V. Vander Jagt 
Steiger, Wis. Vanik 
Stephens Veysey 
Stokes Vigorito 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 


NAYS—102 


Zablocki 
Zwach 


Abbitt Rarick 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roe 

Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 


p 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Long, La. 
Daniel, Va. McClure 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


NOT VOTING—44 
Derwinski O'Hara 
Dwyer O'Konski 
Edmondson Passman 
Edwards, La. Powell 
Evins, Tenn. Preyer, N.C. 
Galifianakis Pryor, Ark. 
Gude Purcell 
Hansen, Idaho Seiberling 
Horton Sikes 
Kyros Smith, Iowa 
Lennon Staggers 
McCloskey Steele 
McCormack Ullman 

Corman Mills, Ark. Wolff 

Culver Moorhead Young, Tex. 


So the bill passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kyros for, with Mr. Passman against. 

Mr, Staggers for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Blackburn 
against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Del Clawson 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Boggs with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. O’Hara with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Byrnes 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr, Culver with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Casey of Texas with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Seiberling. 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Bell 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
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Mr. Corman with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Pryor of Arkansas 

Mr, Purcell with Mr. Preyer of North Caro- 
lina, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 749) to authorize United 
States contributions to the special funds 
of the Asian Development Bank. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 749, with Mr. 
Nepzi in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Wip- 
NALL) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 1970's Asia may 
hold the key to world peace. No other 
geographical area has such potential for 
conflicts. Economic growth is essential if 
Asia is to avoid further conflict in the 
1970’s. And one major method of achiev- 
ing growth is to assist Asian nations in 
creating the conditions for economic 
progress. Roads and ports must be built, 
the agricultural sector must be improved, 
power and electricity must be furnished, 
industry must be supported, and schools 
must be built and equipped. With im- 
provements in infrastructure, per capita 
income should rise, and many Asian na- 
tions can take steps to assuage the 
poverty so prevalent in their countries. 

The Asian Development Bank is well 
equipped to help create a sound economic 
infrastructure in Asian countries, AS a 
multilateral institution, it may make 
loans free from the domination of a 
single country. It brings to its lending 
operations technical skills and expertise 
in the problems of Asian development, It 
provides an institutional setting in which 
developed nations—both Asian and non- 
Asian—can contribute to Asian develop- 
ment. This permits an equitable sharing 
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of the burden of developmental financ- 
ing. Most importantly, the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, in its first 5 years of op- 
eration, has a sound record of achieve- 
ment, and has prudently managed the 
resources made available to it. 

Of the lending facilities of the Bank, 
the special funds may be of increasing 
and critical importance in this decade. 
From the special funds the Bank makes 
loans on concessional terms, charging 
2 to 3 percent interest on loans as long 
as 40 years. These loans may be a key 
element in the economic development 
of the lesser developed Asian countries. 
We are all familiar with the enormous 
debt-servicing burdens of these coun- 
tries—and these costs will rise dramat- 
ically—if these countries must borrow 
at commercial rates of interest. Loans 
on concessional terms are also designed 
to support projects to improve the eco- 
nomic infrastructure of the developing 
countries. These projects do not yield 
immediate short-term economic bene- 
fits, which would normally justify bor- 
rowing on commercial terms. Instead, 
the benefits are long range. 

Loans from the special funds re- 
sources will do much to promote devel- 
opment in Asia. A loan already com- 
mitted to Nepal, for example, will assist 
in financing the importation of trac- 
tors, which will be made available to 
more than 1,000 farmers. A loan to 
Singapore will aid the expansion of a 
technical college; this was the first of 
the Bank’s loans for education. As of 
June 30, 1971, the Bank had extended 
21 special funds loans to 11 countries, 
in the total amount of $71 million. The 
Bank has also used specially pledged 
funds to provide technical assistance to 
some 15 countries. 

I strongly endorse S. 749 because eco- 
nomic development in Asia will be so 
critical to its political stability in the 
1970’s. The bill provides for a U.S. con- 
tribution to the ADB’s special funds of 
$100 million, payable in two annual in- 
stallments of $60 and $40 million. 

The United States will not be alone in 
making contributions to the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, for nine other countries 
have pledged or contributed more than 
$174 million to the special funds. Six 
European countries are contributors, and 
Canada has made a commitment of $25 
million. Japan has contributed $100 mil- 
lion. In making their pledges and con- 
tributions, other countries have relied on 
the proposed $100 million contribution 
by the United States. 

The bill now before the House also 
contains numerous safeguards to protect 
U.S. interests. The U.S. balance of pay- 
ments will not be significantly affected 
because the U.S. contribution will ini- 
tially be tied to U.S. procurement, and 
because the U.S. letter of credit will be 
drawn against only to meet specific pro- 
curement contracts, or to defray certain 
administrative expenses. Procurement in 
other countries is possible only pursuant 
to procedures described in the bill. A 
committee amendment, finally, requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to imple- 
ment a U.S. expropriation policy in ac- 
cordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law. In certain conditions, thus, 
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he must direct the U.S. Executive Direc- 
tor to vote against a loan to a country 
which has nationalized property benefi- 
cially owned by U.S. citizens. 

The manifest need for concessional 
funds for Asian development, and the 
wisdom of channeling development fi- 
nancing through the Asian Development 
Bank, led the House in 1970 to pass a 
bill which was substantially the same as 
the bill now before us. Events of the last 
year make it imperative that the House 
take similar action this year. Failure of 
the United States to play a key role in 
adding to the special funds will jeop- 
ardize the concessional lending activities 
of the Bank. It is imperative, thus, that 
the House vote again to authorize a U.S. 
contribution to the special funds of the 
Asian Development Bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) such time as he may use. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill would authorize the United States to 
contribute $100 million to the Asian 
Development Bank Special Funds, which 
is the soft loan facility of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. Other countries have 
already contributed $174 million, many 
on the expectation that the United States 
would contribute. The House has pre- 
viously approved this authorization, but 
the other body did not agree. I am glad 
to report to you that the Senate last year 
approved this authorization, and has re- 
ceded from its former position. Favorable 
action by the House today would enable 
us to conclude this matter. 

The Asian Development Bank is a new 
institution, having begun in 1966, but its 
development to date has been most 
promising. Its leadership has been out- 
standing and its programs sound, The 
bank has attracted considerable support 
from Japan, which has made contribu- 
tions to it equal to our own, and 12 
European countries have likewise demon- 
strated their support. Indeed, to date the 
U.S. contribution amounts to only 20 per- 
cent of the Asian Development Bank re- 
sources—and we have contributed noth- 
ing to the special funds. 

I believe that the Asian Development 
Bank has earned our support, and that 
we should contribute to the special funds 
facility, just as have other nations. They 
have proved willing to assume their 
share of the burden, and that merits our 
respect and indeed our support. 

This authorization is tied to the pro- 
curement in the United States; no money 
from our authorization can be spent for 
procurement outside this country unless 
there is some special circumstance—and 
in no event, even then can the funds be 
spent elsewhere, save on the specific as- 
sent of our Government. This means that 
our contribution to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank soft loan facility will have 
little or no adverse effect on our balance- 
of-payments situation. Indeed, the effect 
should be to help open Asian markets 
more fully to our companies, so it is not 
inconceivable that our balance of pay- 
ments picture will actually be helped by 
this authorization. 

As in the case of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the funds authorized 
by this bill would be advanced through 
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the letter of credit procedure, whereby 
funds are only drawn against as project 
needs arise. It is not expected that any 
of the U.S. funds would be drawn against 
this year, and only a few millions next 
year. Budgetary impact will therefore be 
very small, and in any case will be 
spread over a period of years. 

This bill provides an expropriation 
amendment, identical to the amendment 
attached to S. 748. As in the case of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, this 
amendment provides a clear U.S. policy 
on expropriation, one that is consistent 
with the position of the President, and 
which is easily workable. The amend- 
ment simply provides that in the case of 
a country that has expropriated U.S. 
property, the U.S. executive director will 
be instructed to vote against use of any 
ADB resources in the expropriating 
country until and unless there has been 
prompt, adequate, and effective compen- 
sation, or the matter has been submitted 
to arbitration, or there are good faith 
negotiations in progress aiming at a fair 
settlement. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has approved 
this authorization before, so I need not 
belabor the issue further here. I feel cer- 
tain that the Asian Development Bank 
has proved its potential, and that it has 
demonstrated its capacity to attract in- 
ternational support and contributions. It 
has earned our support, and I urge 
adoption of the bill. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
S. 749. We are considering today a bill 
to provide for a U.S. contribution of 
$100 million to the multipurpose special 
funds of the Asian Development Bank. 
I want to make clear my strong support 
for this bill, which has just been re- 
ported favorably out of committee. In 
my view, the Asian Development Bank 
in the 4% years since its founding, has 
amply and visibly demonstrated that it 
is a fully viable and soundly managed 
institution, one which merits our trust 
and support. 

Let me summarize very briefly the rec- 
ord of its accomplishments: it has made 
84 loans totaling more than $632 mil- 
lion—as of December 31, 1971—on both 
conventional and concessional terms, 
undertaken 60 technical assistance proj- 
ects in 15 regional member countries. 
The bank has provided long range studies 
and surveys in the fields of transporta- 
tion, agriculture and industry. In short, 
Mr. Chairman, this bank is making a 
significant contribution as a lending in- 
stitution and as a catalyst for economic 
development for the free countries of 
Asia and the Far East. 

At the same time, it has firmly estab- 
lished itself as a reputable borrower in 
the private capital markets of the world. 
Last year for the first time, the Bank 
entered the U.S. private capital market, 
following successful borrowing opera- 
tions in Japan, Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. In addition, the Bank has 
borrowed from regional central banks in 
Asia. There is every indication that it 
will be welcome again to these markets 
and to others as yet untapped to replen- 
ish its ordinary capital lending resources. 
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Unfortunately, the private capital 
markets of the world cannot provide the 
bank with resources it needs for lending 
on concessional terms. By their nature, 
loans of this type to the least developed 
member countries—which finance roads, 
schools, hospitals, and other similar 
projects with indirect but highly valua- 
ble economic returns—must be provided 
from member government resources, 

This is the purpose of the bill we are 
now considering, a bill to provide a U.S. 
contribution of $100 million to the special 
funds for concessional lending of the 
Asian Development Bank. Other major 
donor countries—including Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom—have already made 
available more than $174 million. The fa- 
vorable decision of the House in 1970 on 
this legislation was a proper action then, 
and is now. I urge prompt and favorable 
action on this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hanna) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, having had the op- 
portunity to travel in Asia with Eugene 
Black, one of the great statesmen of 
this country, in helping to set up this 
institution and having watched it as a 
member of this great committee as the 
Bank has developed and has lived up to 
the great expectations which we held 
for it, I think this is an appropriate 
move for us to make. 

I suggest that in this approach we do 
several things to overcome the criticisms 
that were being leveled against our for- 
eign aid program. 

Even though this is a so-called soft 
window, this is still a controlled loan sit- 
uation in which the project first has to 
be justified. The money comes from 
many nations besides our own, and they 
must have local money in every one of 
these projects. So, many of the things we 
have sought for are in this Bank, and 
they are getting our policies carried out 
in the places where we need assistance. 

In 1970 the House voted that a $100 
million contribution be made to the spe- 
cial funds of the Asian Development 
Bank. The Senate acted favorably on 
this legislation last year and now it is 
again before us. It should be passed, be- 
cause of the manifest need to encourage 
economic development in Asia through 
an international institution familiar with 
Asian problems. 

Concessional lending will probably be 
the key to Asian economic development 
in this decade. Concessional loans are at 
interest rates substantially lower than 
the ordinary commercial rates, and for 
terms that may run as long as 40 years. 
Only loans on concessional terms can 
support improvements in the infrastruc- 
ture of developing nations. Although re- 
markable economic progress has been 
made by Taiwan, South Korea, and a few 
other Asian countries, the infrastructure 
of these and the poorer countries needs 
major development. The agricultural 
sector of most Asian countries requires 
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modernization. Better transportation will 
aid farmers and small industry in bring- 
ing their products to the city. Improved 
power transmission facilities will mean 
better irrigation, and will set the stage 
for industrial and educational develop- 
ment, Additions to port facilities will 
allow freer exchange of goods. 

Ordinary commercial lending will 
usually not support improvements in the 
infrastructure of a developing country. 
Interest rates are often too high—in 
South Korea recently they reached 30 
percent—and infrastructure improve- 
ments yield long-range and often non- 
quantifiable benefits for a country, 
rather than income which can be used 
to service commercial loans. 

Even the relatively low interest rates of 
ADB ordinary capital lending may pre- 
vent countries from making essential in- 
vestments in their infrastructure. ADB 
loans from ordinary capital are made 
from borrowings by the Bank, and thus 
must reflect—and even exceed—its cost 
of borrowing. Loans on softer terms are 
necessary. These loans will themselves 
encourage further improvement in the 
infrastructure of developing countries, 
and will limit the high debt servicing 
costs which these countries now bear. 

It was precisely to enable the ADB to 
make soft loans that the special funds 
were established. In its first 444 years of 
operation the ADB has committed more 
than $71 million in 21 special funds loans 
to 11 countries. These loans have sup- 
ported irrigation improvement, land de- 
velopment, rubber and oil palm develop- 
ment, fisheries improvement, agricultural 
development, a technical college expan- 
sion, beef cattle development, and air 
transport and highway projects. The 
major recipients of loans from the special 
funds have been Indonesia, Ceylon, Af- 
ghanistan, Nepal, and Laos. A loan of 
$2.5 million has been made to Vietnam 
for fisheries development. 

The special funds require additional 
capital. The present amount—approxi- 
mately $174 million pledged or contrib- 
uted, including $100 million from Ja- 
pan—is far too low to support major eco- 
nomic development projects so urgently 
required in the 19 developing Asian na- 
tions which are Bank members. To sup- 
plement the special funds, the bill now 
before the House authorizes a US. spe- 
cial funds contribution of $100 million, 
payable in annual installments of $60 
million and $40 million. 

If enacted, the present bill would not 
have a significantly adverse impact on 
U.S. balance of payments. Under the 
bill, the U.S. Governor will enter into an 
agreement with the Bank, which will 
provide that the U.S. contribution will be 
used for procurement of goods and serv- 
ices in the United States, and to defray 
certain administrative expenses. Pro- 
curement may be made in other coun- 
tries only if the U.S. Governor, after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Policies, determines—inter 
alia—that such procurement is com- 
patible with the international financial 
position of the United States. The U.S. 
contribution, it should be noted, will take 
the form of letters of credit, which will 
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be drawn against only when dollars are 
required for project disbursements. And 
dollar loans from the U.S. contribution 
will be repaid in dollars. 

The present bill also insures that the 
United States will not bear the principal 
responsibility for financing development 
projects through the special funds. Bur- 
den sharing is its key note. At the time 
letters of credit are issued, the U.S. con- 
tribution must be less than 50 percent of 
the total resources of the speciai funds, 
and must be matched by one other coun- 
try. This condition has now been ful- 
filled by Japan’s commitment of $100 
million. 

The bill does not merely focus on con- 
cessional lending. An amendment by the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
work to enhance private investment in 
developing countries by discouraging ex- 
propriation of property beneficially 
owned by U.S. citizens, without pay- 
ment of compensation in accordance 
with international law. In certain cir- 
cumstances the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is required to direct the U.S. Execu- 
tive Director to vote against a loan to a 
country which has so expropriated U.S. 
property. 

The numerous safeguards written into 
the present bill are one reason justifying 
its passage. A far more important rea- 
son is that, in its first 5 years of opera- 
tion, the Bank has demonstrated its 
ability to prudently manage its resources. 
It has earned the confidence of the in- 
ternational financial community, which 
has backed its borrowings in five major 
capital markets, including the United 
States. The Bank staff has recognized ex- 
pertise in the development problems of 
Asia, and has successfully employed this 
expertise in both advising about loan 
projects, and in deciding on particular 
loan applications. 

Most importantly, the Bank has dem- 
onstrated that it has all the advantages 
associated with lending through multi- 
lateral institutions. The sharing of devel- 
opmental burdens is clearly reflected in 
the Bank’s membership and capital 
structure. Twelve European countries 
and Canada are Bank members. Of the 
regular authorized capital of the Bank 
of $1.1 billion, regional members have 
subscribed to $625 million, and nonre- 
gional members other than the United 
States, to an additional $180 million. 
The U.S. contribution is less than 20 per- 
cent of the total subscribed capital and 
has been matched by Japan. 

A corollary of this sharing of develop- 
ment burdens is that no one country 
bears responsibility for the financing of 
particular development projects. The 
politics of lending are largely removed 
from the Bank’s operations. 

For all these reasons it is imperative 
that the House vote in favor of passing 
S. 749, and thereby authorize a long- 
awaited and much needed U.S. contribu- 
tion to the special funds of the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, S. 749, entitled the Asian Bank Act 
amendments is a bill which we cannot 
afford not to pass. Needless to say con- 
ditions in the Far East are in a state of 
flux and uncertainty. The President’s 
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announced visit to mainland China is 
the cause of much consternation in the 
Far East. At the same time, the Soviets 
are in the process of expanding their ef- 
forts to increase their influence in that 
part of the world—as witness the recent 
visit of Andre Gromyko to Japan, re- 
portedly to discuss trade relations with 
that nation. 

This bill, just as the preceding meas- 
ure, S. 748, provides for assistance to de- 
veloping nations through a multina- 
tional organization. In this regard it is 
important to note that the member na- 
tions are not all Asian. There are 14 non- 
regional countries made up of the United 
States, Canada, and 12 European coun- 
tries; three developed nations in the Far 
East: Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, 
and 19 developing Asian nations. 

The bill provides for our contribution 
to the special funds of the Bank, to as- 
sist in the financing of high priority de- 
velopment projects and programs in de- 
veloping countries which are Bank mem- 
bers. A goodly number of contributions 
and pledges have already been made by 
other developed nations—many on the 
assumption that a U.S. contribution 
would be forthcoming. The Bank has 
been operating for 3 years and has 
proven to be a sound financial institu- 
tion. 

This bill, like S. 748, protects Ameri- 
can interests in the case of expropria- 
tion. 

I cannot too strongly urge that my col- 
leagues support and vote for S. 749. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that any Member who wishes 
may get 5 minutes, under the 5-minute 
rule, and there is no demand for time on 
this side, and I understand none on the 
other side, I ask that general debate now 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled That the 
Asian Development Bank Act (22 U.S.C. 285- 
285h) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sections: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the United States Governor of the 
Bank is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Bank providing for a United 
States contribution of $100,000,000 to the 
Bank in two annual installments of $60,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000, beginning in fiscal year 
1972. This contribution is referred to herein- 
after in this Act as the ‘United States Special 
Resources’. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be made available to the Bank pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act and article 19 of 
the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, and 
in & manner consistent with the Bank's Spe- 
cial Funds Rules and Regulations. 

“Src, 13. (a) The United States Special 
Resources shall be used to finance specific 
high priority development projects and pro- 
grams in developing member countries of the 
Bank with emphasis on such projects and 
programs in the Southeast Asia region. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be used by the Bank only for— 

“(1) making development loans on terms 
which may be more flexible and bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments than 
those established by the Bank for its ordi- 
nary operations; and 
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(2) providing technical assistance credits 
on a reimbursable basis. 

“(c)(1) The United States Special Re- 
sources may be expanded by the Bank only 
for procurement in the United States of 
goods produced in, or services supplied from, 
the United States, except that the United 
States Governor, in consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies, may allow 
eligibility for procurement in other member 
countries from the United States Special 
Resources if he determines that such pro- 
curement eligibility would materially im- 
prove the ability of the Bank to carry out 
the objectives of its special funds resources 
and would be compatible with the interna- 
tional financial position of the United 
States. 

“(2) The United States Special Resources 
may be used to pay for administrative ex- 
penses arising from the use of the United 
States Special Resources, but only to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not covered from the 
Bank’s service fee or income from use of 
United States Special Resources. 

“(d) All financing of p: and proj- 
ects by the Bank from the United States 
Special Resources shall be repayable to the 
Bank by the borrowers in United States dol- 
lars. 

“Sec. 14. (a) The letters of credit provided 
for in section 15 shall be issued to the Bank 
only to the extent that at the time of is- 
suance the cumulative amount of the United 
States Special Resources provided to the 
Bank (A) constitute a minority of all spe- 
cial funds contributions to the Bank, and 
(B) are no greater than the largest cumula- 
tive contribution of any other single country 
contributing to the special funds of the 
Bank 


“(b) The United States Governor of the 
Bank shall give due regard to the principles 
of (A) utilizing all special funds resources 
on an equitable basis, and (B) significantly 
shared participation by other contributors 
in each special fund to which the United 
States Special Resources are provided. 

“Sec, 15. The United States Special Re- 
sources will be provided to the Bank in the 
form of a nonnegotiable, non-interest-bear- 
ing, letter of credit which shall be payable 
to the Bank at par value on demand to meet 
the cost of eligible goods and services, and 
administrative costs authorized pursuant to 
section 13(c) of this Act. 

“Sec. 16. The United States shall have the 
right to withdraw all or part of the United 
States Special Resources and any accrued 
resources derived therefrom under the pro- 
cedures provided for in section 8.03 of the 
Special Funds Rules and Regulations of the 
Bank. 


“Sec. 17. For the purpose of providing 
United States Special Resources to the Bank 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1972 and $40,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1973, all of which shall 
remain available until expended.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 22, 
strike out the quotation mark. 


The committee amendraent was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, following 
line 22, insert the following: 

Sec. 18. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Director 
of the Asian Development Bank to vote 
against any loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the Bank for the benefit of any 
country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less than 
50 per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify ex- 
isting contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned by 
United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect of 
nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) arrangement for prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation has been 
made, (B) the parties have submitted the 
dispute to arbitration under the rules of the 
Convention for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, or (C) good faith negotiations 
are in progress aimed at providing prompt, 
adequate and effective compensation under 
the applicable principles of international 
law.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, who brought this foreign 
handout bill to the House floor, why 
there are no departmental reports to 
accompany it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. But this is an administration bill. 
But when we ask the agencies for a re- 
port and they do not send us a report but 
say, “We are ready to testify,” and they 
prefer to come up, and we hear them, 
and the hearings are printed and made 
available, we have permitted that to 
suffice. 

Really, I do not see where one could 
have too much complaint about that, 
when everything is available in the hear- 
ings, and even more than a report could 
contain. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I to understand that 
this same Bureau of the Budget, which 
projects a $38 billion or $39 billion def- 
icit at the end of the current fiscal year 
June 30, and another built-in deficit of 
$25.5 billion for the next fiscal year, 
approves this legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the Bureau of the 
Budget approved this bill, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States supports it. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman from 
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Texas approves 
course? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Tell me why this Gov- 
ernment is putting up at least 35 per- 
cent of the funds for this Bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. The bill is much 
smaller than any other international 
authorization bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but we still put up 
35 percent, do we not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we take a minor- 
ity position in the Bank. We get recog- 
nized according to our payments into the 
fund. We paid in 35 percent, and that 
gives us a minority position. If we paid in 
51 percent, of course, that would be 
different. 

Mr. GROSS. We are in the minority in 
voting strength too, are we not? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct, and 
we have contributed in the minority, 

Mr. GROSS. And we have contributed 
in the minority? 

Mr, PATMAN. That is right. We are 
getting exactly what we are paying for. 

Mr. GROSS. If this is such a good deal, 
how much have we paid into this par- 
ticular Bank so far, what are the con- 
tributions of any other large single coun- 
try, and what has it accomplished? 

Mr, PATMAN. I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) to answer that. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I made the statement 
earlier that we have not yet participated 
in this special fund. This is our first au- 
thorization, if we do, to participate in 
this special fund. We have subscribed to 
the Bank, naturally. We were the initi- 
ators of it. But we are really a minority 
compared to our position in the other 
international banks, 

Also you asked a question about how 
much have we participated to it. Well, 
we have subscribed in ordinary capital 
$100 million and in callable guaranteed 
capital $100 million, making a total of 
$200 million, 

But what we are debating here today is 
the authorization to participate for the 
first time in a special fund. The other na- 
tions have. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the difference be- 
tween the special fund and the capital 
fund of the Bank? 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I think the gentle- 
man knows the difference. It deals with 
the differences in lending and the variety 
of operations involved. 

Mr. GROSS. What are they doing with 
the capital fund of the Bank to which we 
have subscribed 35 percent? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. We are disappointed 
that the gentleman did not listen to the 
presentation I made earlier. I gave what 
I thought was a pretty succinct statement 
about what has been accomplished and 
why it has been accomplished. 

Even though we exerted leadership, we 
have been a minority participant thus far 
in this particular Bank. 

Mr. GROSS. We have accomplished 
getting rid at least of all of part of the 
$200 million, have we not? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Not exactly, no, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. We are really working on 
it, are we not? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. We have subscribed 
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to it, but what has been drawn on from 
that has been considerably less. 

What we ought to keep in mind here is 
we are talking about not foreign aid as 
the gentleman has attempted to describe 
this in the sense that we talk about for- 
eign aid in our participations in a bi- 
lateral way. This is a multilateral enter- 
prise. This is one of the areas in which we 
have been eminently successful in at- 
tracting cooperative achievements in 
Southeast Asia. I believe it is very impor- 
tant for us to realize, even though we ex- 
erted leadership, that our actual partic- 
ipation has been minimal. This fiscal year 
it is not much. Through a departmental 
report you cannot get much more from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, because 
there will be no outlay of American dol- 

ars. 
; The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GROSS was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 

nutes.) 
jn GROSS. Whether it is bilateral or 
multilateral aid, we are getting rid of 
money that we desperately need in this 
country. Is that not true? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, sir. There is a 
difference. What you are talking about 
bilaterally is a different type of aid from 
your loan situation which these banking 
institutions represent. We are not giving, 
but we are lending money. 

Mr. GROSS. We are lending money. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. For 30, 40, and up to 50 
years; is that correct? Well, make it 40 
years as an example. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. In some cases. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman would not 
want to bet a lead nickel on the fact that 
we will collect those 40-year loans, would 
nee, GONZALEZ. Yes, I would bet on 
Mie GROSS. We are already being 
warned that we are going to see all kinds 
of defaults on the soft loans already 
made and they are just now—— 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, if the gentle- 
man will yield further—— 

Mr. GROES. Just a minute. The first 
soft loans that were made to foreign 
countries are just beginning to reach the 
point of payments on principal and we 
are being warned now that there will be 
defaults on those payments. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. In which case? In the 
case of the Inter-American Development 
Bank or some other institution, or in 
the case of the bilateral loan programs? 
Iam not clear. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, as long as this 
Government foolishly keeps pumping 
billions of dollars in other forms of for- 
eign aid into these countries, they may 
not default on these loans, but there must 
come a day in this country—and if the 
gentleman does not recognize it he had 
better begin to recognize it—when we are 
going to be faced with financial collapse 
and then what is going to happen around 
the world to these 30-year, 40-year, and 
50-year so-called loans with a 10-year 
grace period om which they pay not a 
dime of interest and do not begin to pay 
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a dime on the principal of the loan for 
10 years? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question: In what 
cases are you referring to about this 
notice of default? What kind of cases? 

Mr. GROSS. In all cases of soft loans. 
We have them all over the world, and 
they are not limited to any single lending 
institution. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. We must. 

Mr. GROSS. There are only one or 
two that do not have soft loan windows. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I beg to disagree, be- 
cause in the case of the Inter-American 
Development Bank not only is it oper- 
ating extremely conservatively, but it 
shows a net profit of $30 million. 

Mr. GROSS. There are billions in 30-, 
40-, and 50-year loans out with a 10-year 
grace period before any repayment 
starts and you are just now beginning to 
come down to the wire. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. You could not pos- 
sibly have a default if they have had a 
return of $30 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman and I are 
not going to resolve anything. The gen- 
tleman cannot convince me that these 
are sound loans; that any part of them 
are sound loans, or that we will ever get 
anything back, even a pittance of what 
we put into them. You cannot convince 
me and I cannot convince you. I am well 
aware of that. 

Let me ask you this question: Can 
this bank use any of its assets, special 
funds or capital funds of the Asian 
Bank—can they be used in any way to 
make good on Henry Kissinger’s prom- 
ise that we are going to put out $2.5 
billion to bribe the North Vietnamese? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, sir; not at all. 
They are not members of this associa- 
tion. They could not possibly be. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not the question. 
The question is, can any of the money 
in this Bank, under any circumstances, 
be used to carry out what has been re- 
ported as his proposal to do this humili- 
ating thing, one of the most humiliating 
proposals I have ever heard of in my life, 
to pay the North Vietnamese $2.5 billion 
if they will end the war? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Would the 
gentleman say to the Members of the 
House that you oppose subsidized REA 
cooperative loans in order to establish 
a telephone system in this country and 
that the Members should be opposed to 
these subsidized loans? 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman know 
of any default by the REA on any loans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is not the 
question. The question is if a Member 
did not oppose subsidized loans to the 
REA, we should oppose this? 

Mr. GROSS. I would be perfectly will- 
ingly to loan money to foreign govern- 
ments, if available, if I could be sure 
they would repay it on schedule. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. At subsi- 
dized rates? 

Mr. GROSS. No; the going rate of in- 
terest, and that is what the REA ought 
to be paying. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very interesting to 
listen to this conversation, especially 
after receiving the latest figures from the 
Treasury Department that I received 
about a month ago. 

The United States owes to foreign 
countries at this moment $63 billion. 
These $63 billion stem from the adverse 
trade balances in spite of the deliberate 
lies and false figures fed to this House 
from the very first day that I came into 
this Congress by each succeeding admin- 
istration. Aside from the $63 billion we 
are owed from foreign countries, $27 bil- 
lion of which only $3 billion are collecta- 
ble on demand. The rest are soft loans, 
subsidized loans to the agencies of the 
various international] development funds. 
These are subsidized exports that they 
are not paying for on demand, but are 
part of forgivable debts. 

We have also just finished a meeting 
with Kosygin in Russia, and he has de- 
manded as a preagreement contract with 
the United States for export-import 
trade that, first, the Soviet Union be 
given a favored nation status. Second, 
that the Soviet Union be eligible for all 
loans and all credits now given to any 
other trading nation, including the Ex- 
port-Import Bank credits. He has also 
asked, in the face of what he says is a 
dire need in the Soviet Union, for certain 
types of industries. His proposition is 
that the United States go into Soviet 
Russia and build certain types of indus- 
tries using our credit and not theirs. As 
a precontract agreement they demand 
that in 5 years we buy back from Soviet 
Russia the products of these new indus- 
tries equal to the cost of the plants so 
bet the plant and the industry is paid 

or. 

Then a further stipulation is that we 
continue to buy in the same volume that 
we bought in the first 5 years from them 
the products of these industries for the 
next 20 years. 

This agreement I think is already 
secretly agreed to—because we are in the 
kind of government today where all 
ants have to be secretly worked 
out. 

For this we are going to have the great 
privilege of selling agricultural products, 
particularly protein foods for their feed- 
lots, since they have a shortage of pro- 
tein and need meats. We will sell these 
feed grains at 17 to 20 cents a bushel less 
than we sell to our own feedlot oper- 
ators in the United States, 

Then there is the further stipulation 
that these will have to be shipped in 
Soviet bottoms, setting aside the 50- 
percent allowance we have for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine at this moment 
under the so-called subsidized exporta- 
tion of foreign aid products. 

I asked for a trade covering all of the 
years since 1960. The Commerce De- 
partment gave me a list showing the 
balance of trade on a census basis and 
the balance of trade on a balance-of- 
payment basis, and I find that from 1960 
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to 1971 every year, according to the Com- 
merce Department, except 1971 there has 
been a surplus balance of payments in 
our favor. However, in a recent publica- 
tion I discovered, backed up by dates 
and statistics, that in the years 1960, 
1961, 1962, and 1963 the Commerce De- 
partment shows a balance-of-payments 
surplus in our favor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DENT was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. DENT. The balance of payments in 
our favor according to the Department of 
Commerce figures of 19 billion plus dol- 
lars for this 4-year period. But in the sta- 
tistics of a public document now avail- 
able to every Member of the Congress, it 
shows in the same period of 1960, 1961, 
1962, and 1963 a balance-of-payments 
deficit of $10,600,000,000 in that 4-year 
period. 

On the floor of this House in 1962, I 
put in the Record what I said was the 
deficit for 1960, 1961, 1962 of $6,700,000,- 
000. The House was told that I did not 
know what I was talking about. I am 
telling you at this moment that we are 
nearer to bankruptcy than any other na- 
tion in the world; that we owe more 
money today than all of the other na- 
tions combined; that we are losing on the 
basis of actual trade figures which are 
true, an amount equal to the budgets of a 
majority of the countries trading with us. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have just 
heard from a gentleman who has shown 
more than adequate credentials in the 
field of international trade and poses a 
very important consideration on a ques- 
tion of specific trade. 

Of course, this bill does not seek to deal 
with the problems he has discussed. 

I would like to redirect your attention 
to the fact that this bill is talking about 
a process that we cannot help but take a 
part in. It is a process of regional de- 
velopment predicated on the proposition 
that if there is too wide a gap or too long 
a time of continued separation between 
those that have and those who have not, 
it jeopardizes not only the peace but 
jeopardizes the economic viability of the 
world itself. 

As a large nation, one of the greatest 
nations in the world, it would seem to 
me imperative upon us that we take a 
reasonable and responsible position in 
terms of regional development. 

We are never going to be able to 
change this world and put it together 
the way we want to put it as a whole. 
We may not even be able to do it by 
regional development, but the effort we 
are making I think is the most promis- 
ing. We are asking for participation by 
those within the region and by those out- 
side of the regions who have the re- 
sources which they can afford to put them 
to work so that we can all go forward. 

We have yet to commit as much as 
1 percent of our gross national product 
to the great effort in regional develop- 
ment in those areas where millions of 
people are so far below the standard of 
the developed part of the world. 

Our effort has to be maintained and 
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it has to be continued and we are not 
going to be able to sit back and say that 
we do not want to take part in this 
world any more. 

Whatever there is in the future for 
our trade and whatever there is in the 
future for a balanced peaceful world, 
and whatever there is in the future in 
terms of taking economic advantage of 
the great overcapacity that our country 
has created, lies in our backing these 
kinds of institutions. 

Let me say this—our money does not 
go out of our country. For the most part, 
we have that money come back here for 
our goods—and it is our goods that are 
going out of the country, and they are 
goods that represent the overcapacitance 
that we have built up in this great Na- 
tion. It represents a reflection of our 
great productivity. 

So I would suggest that we support the 
bill with the sensible amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas, and I hope that 
this bill will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to be proposed? If not, 
under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the Committee had risen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair failed to 
observe the gentleman from New York, 
who was on his feet. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RANGEL 


Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANGEL: At the 
end of the bill, add the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 2, The Asian Development Bank Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 19, The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Asian Development Bank to 
vote against any loan or other utilization of 
the funds of the Bank for the benefit of any 
country with respect to which the President 
has made a determination, and so notified 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that the gov- 
ernment of such country has failed to take 
adequate steps to prevent narcotic drugs 
and other controlled substances (as defined 
by the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1970) produced or 
processed, in whole or in part, in such coun- 
try, or transported through such country, 
from being sold illegally within the juris- 
diction of such country to United States 
Government personnel or their dependents, 
or from entering the United States unlaw- 
fully. Such instruction shall continue in ef- 
fect until the President determines, and so 
notifies the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the government of such country has taken 
adequate steps to prevent such sale or entry 


of narcotic drugs and other controlled sub- 
stances.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman if the amendment is 
the same amendment that he offered to 
the bill that was previously considered by 
the House? 

Mr. RANGEL. Yes, it is, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. Concerning narcotics. I 
think we would all be willing to accept 
it. We did before in connection with the 
preceding bill. 

Mr. RANGEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments to be proposed, under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nez, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 749) to authorize U.S. contributions 
to the special funds of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 785, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 132, not voting 43, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 15] 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 


Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 


Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Biaggl 


Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Cleveland 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Kastenmeier 


McCollister 
McCulloch 
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Perkins 
Peyser 
Pirnte 
Poage 
Podell 


Seiberling 
Sisk 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague, Tex. 


. Thompson, N.J. 


y 
Ford, Gerald R, Melcher 
Fo! Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 


Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 


NAYS—132 


Clausen, 
Don H. 

Clawson, Del 

Collins, Tex. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Long, La. 
McClure 
McMillan 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 


Pike 

Price, Tex. 
Randall 
Rarick 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
‘Teague, Calif. 
Terry 


Runnels 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 


Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Myers Sebelius 
Nichols Shipley 
Nix Shoup 
Pettis Shriver 
Skubitz 


NOT VOTING—43 


Evins, Tenn. Moorhead 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Quillen 
Riegle 
Sikes 
Smith, Iowa 


Thompson, Ga. 
Waggonner 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hébert 
Horton 
Karth 
Kyros 
Lennon 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mills, Ark. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kyros for, with Mr. Passman against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Gude for, with Mr. Evins of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Moorhead for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Blackburn against. 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr, Galifianakis against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Clay. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr, Corman with Mr, Esch. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. O'Konski, 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Preyer of North Carolina with Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Steele. 


Mr. GOODLING changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Young, Tex. 


FURTHER MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Further messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
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include extraneous material on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2010) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the International Development 
Association. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 2010, with Mr. 
Nepzi in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WIDNALL) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to urge my 
colleagues in the House to join me in 
support of S. 2010, a bill authorizing the 
United States to participate in the third 
replenishment of the International De- 
velopment Association. The IDA, which 
is an affiliate of the World Bank, is de- 
signed to provide flexible financing to 
its underdeveloped member nations in an 
effort to aid them in gaining a foothold 
into the future. 

Briefly, the measure before the House 
would authorize a total appropriation of 
$960 million, spread over 3 years, with 
annual payments of $320 million. 

This, however, is not the only con- 
tribution. Eighteen other nations are 
joining us in a replenishment totaling 
$2.4 billion. Even before we have acted 
advance contributions totaling $314 mil- 
lion have been made by nine countries. 
This demonstrates their confidence in 
IDA, their confidence in our contribution, 
and their willingness to assume an ap- 
propriate role in helping underde- 
veloped countries help themselves. 

The IDA’s program for action employs 
governmental contributions in a manner 
both efficient and effective. Concentrat- 
ing on the infrastructure, the program 
seeks to establish the groundwork on 
which to build a viable economic com- 
munity. Little foresight is required to 
see that industry cannot survive in a 
vacuum. Before factories can be built, 
there must be electricity to run them. 
In addition, there must be transportation 
to bring the goods to market, and hous- 
ing and education for the workers. IDA 
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recognizes that these projects cannot be 
supported by hard-term loans. IDA 
therefore underwrites these projects 
with 50-year soft-term loans including a 
10-year grace period. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in placing the United States 
in the forefront of this vital multination 
endeavor to aid these nations in their 
struggle to take their place among the 
developed nations of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill authorizes the United States to con- 
tribute $960 million to the International 
Development Association, which is the 
soft-loan window of the World Bank. 

This contribution would be the U.S. 
share of the third replenishment of the 
IDA resources, and would be 39.3 percent 
of the total replenishment. Some 17 other 
industrialized nations would provide the 
rest. I would like to point out at the out- 
set that our relative share of the burden 
in this replenishment would be 4 percent 
less than our initial contribution, so our 
relative burden is less. Other countries 
are carrying the majority of the load, and 
this proves that the concept of the bur- 
den sharing as envisioned by President 
Eisenhower, and as endorsed and nur- 
tured by Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, has worked admirably well. The 
present administration fully recognizes 
the value and validity of this burden 
sharing, and has brought forward this 
request. 

The International Development Asso- 
ciation started its operations in 1960, 
after some years of consideration by this 
and other countries. The concept of a 
concessional loan facility for the World 
Bank was recognized by our country, and 
by both political parties. The record of 
achievement for IDA has been impressive, 
and fully vindicates the judgment of 
those who founded and supported it. 
From an original membership of 68, IDA 
has 107 member nations. Of those, 18 are 
so-called part I countries, which provide 
the actual resources that IDA uses for its 
lending. The recipient countries provided 
some $263 million in IDA’s initial re- 
sources, but have not been required to 
contribute to the replenishment re- 
sources, Again, I want to point out that 
the United States, even though it is the 
single largest donor, contributes less 
than half the resources that IDA has. 
Our 17 partners in the part I category 
of membership will contribute more than 
60 percent of this, the third replenish- 
ment. 

The United States is behind on its 
pledge, and IDA is currently being sup- 
ported by the advance contributions of 
our partners. These advance contribu- 
tions will run out this spring, so that if 
IDA is to remain as the strong and viable 
institution it is, favorable action on this 
bill is absolutely essential. 

We are not being asked to contribute 
more than a fair share, but only an 
amount equal to our relative wealth in 
the world. Moreover, the World Bank is 
not asking for a free gift; it contributes 
about $100 million annually to IDA 
through transfers from the earnings it 
has in its regular lending operations. If 
we seek fairness, surely this is it, for the 
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record shows that our partners in IDA 
faithfully increased their pledges and 
payments as their ability has increased. 
Moreover, our partners have also made 
advance contributions to IDA, to enable 
it to continue operations in this past 
year, even though they had no clear duty 
or responsibility to do so, since action 
had not been completed on the third re- 
plenishment. More eloquent, more con- 
vincing proof could not be asked for than 
this, that IDA has made itself a tool that 
our partners and allies consider essential 
for the development of the world. It is 
the largest of the multilateral conces- 
sional lending agencies, with 107 mem- 
bers, and it is the very embodiment of 
international cooperation and mutual 
self-help. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, IDA 
had made 274 commitments, totaling 
$3.34 billion, scattered through 58 coun- 
tries. Of these commitments about $2 bil- 
lion had actually been disbursed. These 
commitments included $177 million in 
credits to Latin American countries, thus 
providing additional assistance above 
and beyond that available through the 
Inter-American Development Bank. Most 
of the funds have gone to the areas of 
greatest need—some $2.3 billion to coun- 
tries in Asia and the Middle East. Some 
$666 million in assistance has gone to 
countries in Africa, and $177 million to 
Turkey. 

Much IDA assistance has gone to India 
and Pakistan, but their share of IDA 
credits has dropped considerably in re- 
cent years—15 percent between 1967 and 
1971, and IDA now reports that as a mat- 
ter of policy this trend will continue, thus 
making IDA resources available to a 
larger number of developing countries. 

IDA makes the basic development 
loans without which development cannot 
take place. These are the infrastructure 
loans—the roads, the dams, the electrical 
power projects, the agricultural projects 
that are at once costly and difficult to 
finance by ordinary means. IDA provides 
the funds that make the crucial differ- 
ence between a country’s ability to fi- 
nance a project or having to abandon 
it—for although countries generally pro- 
vide most of their own development 
capital, there is often a gap that abso- 
lutely cannot be covered except through 
a concessional loan of the type IDA can 
offer. 

IDA loans go to the sectors where they 
are most needed—some 25 percent to 
agriculture, and another 25 percent to 
transportation projects. Electric power 
projects, education, and telecommunica- 
tions projects receive about 6 to 8 per- 
cent of IDA credits. 

These development projects are the 
kind of works that we in our own country 
support with soft loans, through such 
immensely successful operations as the 
rural electrification program. Conces- 
sional lending terms are familiar to us in 
our own domestic operations, so we have 
@ sound basis for understanding the need 
of such programs in other countries. The 
difference is that we have been blessed 
with the capacity to finance the domestic 
programs from our own resources, where- 
as developing countries must turn to the 
industrial countries for at least some as- 
sistance. IDA provides essentially the 
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crucial difference between what a coun- 
try can afford to do on its own and what 
it must do in order to progress and de- 
velop. 

As in the cases of other international 
lending institutions, the contribution au- 
thorized in this bill would take the form 
of a letter of credit, to be drawn against 
only as need arises. During the first 2 
years, drawings against our letter of 
credit probably would not exceed $60 mil- 
lion, which is a very small fraction of our 
total contribution for those years. Most 
of the drawing down will take place in 
the midseventies or later. The great ad- 
vantage of this procedure is that it not 
only protects us against excessive expen- 
ditures in any one year, but also protects 
our balance-of-payments position. In 
fact, the adverse balance-of-payments 
impact of IDA operations probably will 
not exceed $30 million during the first 2 
years of operations under this replenish- 
ment. If, as I believe might happen, the 
United States becomes more competitive 
in international markets, we should win 
a higher share of IDA procurements, and 
that, together with the fact that IDA 
operates out of a headquarters in Wash- 
ington, should mean that our long run 
balance-of-payments impact will be posi- 
tive. Overall, the World Bank actually 
makes a net return to this country—and 
it is a bargain investment. 

I have written, and the committee ap- 
proved, an amendment on expropriation 
which is included in this authorization 
bill. The amendment is identical to the 
one attached to S. 748 and S. 749. As in 
those cases, it provides a clear U.S. policy 
on expropriation. 

With particular respect to IDA, how- 
ever, I would like to emphasize that the 
expropriation amendment will provide 
much encouragement for the use of the 
International Center for the Settlement 
of Investment Disputes, which is set up 
in the World Bank for the exact purpose 
of arbitrating differences involving in- 
ternational investments. IDA nations in- 
volved in expropriation problems are al- 
ready familiar with the Center, and many 
have signed the Convention which 
created it. I believe that the amendment 
will go far toward making it plain that 
the United States expects only fair treat- 
ment in expropriation matters, and that 
we are more than willing to allow im- 
partial international arbitration to settle 
disputes. 

We have a duty to protect the rights of 
our citizens, and to assure their fair 
treatment by other countries. Expropria- 
tions may be necessary from time to time, 
and in the national interests of the coun- 
tries involved. Yet unjustified actions 
must be discouraged, because private in- 
vestment is essential to the development 
of many countries around the world. If 
unjustified, capricious expropriations 
take place we can expect to see a decline 
in private investment, which will ad- 
versely affect the prospects of developing 
countries. These nations need to effec- 
tively utilize all the capital they can save 
internally, to attract the international 
assistance that they can, and to encour- 
age prudent private investments when- 
ever this is possible. A fair, sensible in- 
ternational policy on foreign private in- 
vestment may be a key to this, and that 
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is why I have offered this expropriation 
amendment. I believe it is as sensible as 
it is simple, and I hope that it will be 
adopted. 

The World Bank has been in business 
for almost three decades. It has proved 
its worth and value. The Bank, in its 
ordinary lending operations, earns a good 
rate of return. About half its earnings are 
plowed into the soft-loan operations of 
IDA—and the contributions of the Bank 
itself now total better than $595 million, 
$110 million last year alone. The World 
Bank believes in IDA, and supports it 
with a healthy investment every year. 

Our 17 partners in IDA contributions 
contribute a healthy share—in fact, will 
contribute more than ourselves to this 
replenishment. 

Our own country believes in IDA. We 
helped formulate the agency, and it has 
received two replenishments in resources 
from us. Four Presidents have supported 
it, including President Nixon. I believe 
that the House should approve this bill, 
and urge favorable action today. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse this bill that is now pending before 
us. I think it is needed. It is thoroughly 
justified. It has been well explained 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) . 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to emphasize one thing in connection 
with it. On page 4 of the report you will 
find that prompt action by the United 
States is essential if the third replen- 
ishment is to achieve its goals. Under the 
terms of the pertinent agreement, the 
third replenishment cannot become ef- 
fective until donors pledging not less 
than $1.9 billion and including at least 
12 of the 18 part I members have notified 
IDA that they will make the specified 
contributions. The third replenishment 
cannot become effective, thus, unless the 
United States commits its share. 

Numerous countries have already com- 
mitted funds to IDA in advance of the 
replenishment coming into effect on the 
expectation that the United States will 
make its agreed contribution. Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Japan, Kuwait, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia have pledged or formally 
committed in advance more than $314 
million. These advance contributions and 
pledges have been made in the expecta- 
tion of early action by the United States 
to make the third replenishment effec- 
tive. In addition, the World Bank has 
made its normal annual transfer to IDA 
out of Bank net profits. This year’s trans- 
fer amounted to $110 million. 

This, it seems to me, exemplifies what 
we have been asking that should be done 
by our representatives in connection with 
participation in multilateral agencies, an 
increased sharing in the burden by other 
nations and a decrease in the share that 
the United States has put into its par- 
ticipation. The U.S. participation is go- 
ing down while at the same time major 
increases are being made by other 
countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the bill. I think it would be wise to pass 
it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
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to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the outset I would like to com- 
pliment the House on the action taken 
thus far for the very substantial margin 
by which the first two bills were approved 
this afternoon, The vote on the Inter- 
American Development Association was 
285 to 102 and in the case of the Asian 
Ap gas Bank the vote was 255 to 

The vote in each case was a strong 
affirmation of the backing of the United 
States and the Congress on behalf of 
these two organizations. At this point I 
would like to urge the members of the 
committee to equally strongly support 
the bill before the committee at the 
present time, the proposed amendments 
to the International Development Act. 

In my hand, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
letter from the President which I would 
like to read, indicating the support of the 
President for all three of the measures 
that have been before the House this 
afternoon. As indicated earlier, the first 
two measures have already passed, and 
we now have the third before us at the 
present time. The action of the Presi- 
dent in supporting this legislation fol- 
lows the action originally taken by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, supported by President 
Kennedy, likewise supported by Presi- 
dent Johnson and now by President 
Nixon. With your indulgence I will read 
this letter from the White House. It is 
dated February 1, 1972: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1972. 

Dear JERRY: My January 19, 1972 policy 
statement on “Economic Assistance and In- 
vestment Security in Developing Nations” 
expressed the great importance I attach to 
meeting in full the pledges we make to the 
international financial institutions that play 
so vital a role in financial development 
abroad. 

I wish to stress now, as I did then, that our 
contributions to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank represent our most concrete 
form of support for regional development in 
Latin America, Together with our vital con- 
tributions to the International Development 
Association, the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank, they are essential ele- 
ments in our development assistance policy. 

The three bills that are now on the calen- 
dar of the House of Representatives, pro- 
viding for contributions to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank (S. 748), the Asian 
Development Bank (S. 749) and the Interna- 
tional Development Association (S. 2010), are 
precisely the items of authorizing legislation 
to which my January 19 statement referred. 
I strongly urge Congressional passage of these 
bills—bills which are truly a cornerstone to 
our search for peaceful development in the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, 
we have done a good job this afternoon, 
thus far with an overwhelming ap- 
proval of the first of the two bills on 
the agenda. I urge at this point a favor- 
able consideration of the legislation now 
before the Committee. 

I add in justifying a favorable vote 
an important point that has been made 
by two previous speakers. This is a case, 
as was the case in the other two, of an 
instance where if we put up one USS. 
dollar, we get considerably more finan- 
cial cooperation from other contribut- 
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ing nations. In this instance, for every 
2 U.S. dollars utilized, there will be $3 
contributed by the other members of the 
organization. I think this is a good in- 
vestment. It will pay off in the future as 
it has in the past. I urge favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have had some excellent speeches made 
on this bill from both sides of the com- 
mittee, and I feel that under the 5- 
minute rule, the Members will have ade- 
quate protection on this particular bill, 
so I hope we can agree to dispense with 
further general debate at this time, and 
that the Members can rely upon the 5- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey desire to yield further 
time? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I said 
that I would yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. ArcHER) and 
I would like to do so at this time. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
rise in opposition to this bill as it is now 
written. I cannot in conscience pass on 
to future generations in this country 
the burden of paying an additional $480 
million which will be put into IDA dur- 
ing the next 3 years—over and above 
what the annual commitment would be 
if it were continued at the present level. 

I think it is important for this House 
to distinguish between this bill and the 
two bills which have just been passed. 
The loans under IDA do not provide for 
sound and realistic repayment. They are 
so-called soft loans—and the repay- 
ment experience will not be good. 

We now hear about the decreasing per- 
centage of American involvement. But 
this decrease is actually very small. What 
we are not told by the proponents is that 
this bill provides for a one hundred per- 
cent dollar increase in our annual com- 
mitment. 

I do not call this a decrease—I call it 
adding fuel and fire to the flames of in- 
flation, deficit spending, and our deficit 
balance of payments in the world. 

When this bill last passed in 1969, I 
believe, there were over 150 votes against 
it. I think today it is even more critical 
in this country than it was at that time. 
Ten years have now expired since we 
commenced contributions to IDA. The 
beginning of repayments, if they are go- 
ing to come, as we have been promised, 
should be occurring today; so it should 
cut down the amount of new commit- 
ments and additional contributions to be 
made to this fund. 

There is ultimately no provision for 
any return of these dollars to the Treas- 
ury of the United States of America— 
even if they were repaid which I doubt 
that they will be. 

Mr, Chairman, when the bill is being 
read and is open for amendment, I will 
offer an amendment to reduce our com- 
mitment—as our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, said previously last 
year—to its pristine purity, to the 
amount of money which we are currently 
contributing today on a per annum basis 
which is $160 million rather than doub- 
ling it to $320 million. I do not believe 
this country can afford to do so at this 
time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN). 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and as one who 
served on the International Finance 
Subcommittee, I have had considerable 
opportunity to evaluate the superb 
achievements of IDA. 

Now as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I can view the activities 
of the Association with an even broader 
perspective and I am convinced that our 
participation in the Association is a vital 
and effective part of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the International De- 
velopment Association is a cornerstone of 
our efforts in the area of peaceful cooper- 
ation. I urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of the present bill before us pro- 
viding for replenishment of IDA’s re- 
sources. 

This bill reflects a reasonable and care- 
fully negotiated international under- 
standing among a larger number of 
sovereign nations—among which we are 
important but only one. It represents a 
plan for orderly financing over a 3-year 
period of an institution that most of us 
regard as the leading multilateral insti- 
tution providing assistance to the poorest 
nations on concessionary terms appro- 
priate for these countries. Other coun- 
tries—whose combined contributions ex- 
ceed the amount we are considering to- 
day—have already taken the steps to 
carry out this multiyear plan; the United 
States however, has been tardy in allow- 
ing the understanding to come into effect 
and forced IDA to reply upon advance 
contributions from other countries—con- 
tributions which have already been com- 
mitted. 

I think Congress should approve the 
bargain we struck in fair negotiations 
with other nations and allow this im- 
portant replenishment of IDA resources 
to go forward. Our failure to so act would 
have important foreign policy implica- 
tions—far out of line with the cost to us. 
The replenishment represents a pack- 
age; other countries agreed to their pro- 
posed contribution because we agreed to 
make a certain contribution. If we refuse 
now, the replenishment, if it went for- 
ward at all, would have to be renegotiat- 
ed at a greatly reduced level. The prob- 
abilities would be—in fact—that we 
would be denying the poorest countries 
resources amounting to $5 for every $2 
we fail to provide, a most undesirable 
outcome. 

Furthermore, the $320 million per year 
for 3 years that is our share would affect 
our budget only over an extended period 
of years—10 or more. The budgetary im- 
pact of our contributions are delayed 
through the use of letters of credit in- 
stead of cash for making subscription 
payments. There is no budgetary impact 
until these letters of credit are encashed 
by IDA to meet its disbursements—which 
happens only over the next decade or 
more. The anticipated budget impact for 
fiscal year 1972 is $10 million and $55 
million for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill symbolizes the 
“burden-sharing’”’ we are seeking from 
other countries a point so well made 
by the minority leaders. The benefits 
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from our participation far outweigh the 
costs. Let us not be so shortsighted as to 
refuse to bear our fair share in this 
major effort to help the developing world. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, we now 
have before us S. 2010, which will provide 
additional. funds to the International 
Development Association. This organiza- 
tion, established in 1960 as an affiliate of 
the World Bank, has a proven track 
record of effective operation and accom- 
plishments. It is the world’s largest single 
multinational institution extending 
credit on concessionary terms to finance 
high priority development projects and 
programs of the least developed of its 
member nations. The initial membership 
of 68 has grown to 107 nations. This in- 
stitution has been a major force in at- 
tacking the gap between the developed 
and developing nations. 

I believe it is very important to note 
several facts. Each dollar contributed by 
the United States will generate the equiv- 
alent of a dollar and a half in contribu- 
tions by other nations. In comparison 
with the initial U.S. contribution, the 
U.S. share authorized in this bill attests 
to a gradual increase in the development 
burdens assumed by other countries. 

The U.S. contribution takes the form 
of letters of credit, providing for pro- 
curement in the United States. In that 
regard the executive is currently study- 
ing measures to enhance procurement in 
the United States in respect to projects 
financed by IDA and plans to increase 
the flow of information to potential U.S. 
suppliers. It is also expected that a re- 
alignment of international exchange 
rates should contribute significantly to 
the competitiveness of U.S. suppliers. 

Here again, in this bill, we have the 
advantage of a multinational organiza- 
tion as a means of our assisting develop- 
ing nations. And again, we have the com- 
mittee amendment protecting American 
interests in the expropriation of Ameri- 
can property. 

Again I urge the Members of the House 
to continue their support of this success- 
ful international organization and to 
vote for passage of S. 2010. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no fur- 
ther request for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the In- 
ternational Development Association Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. The United States Governor is 
hereby authorized to agree on behalf of 
the United States to contribute to the As- 
sociation three annual installments of $320,- 
000,000 each as recommended in the ‘Report 
of the Executive Director to the Board of 
Governors on Additions to IDA Resources: 
Third Replenishment,’ dated July 21, 1970. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, without fiscal year limitation, the 
amounts necessary for payment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of three annual in- 
stallments of $320,000,000 each for the 
United States share of the increase in the 
resources of the Association.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 


strike out “section” and insert in lieu there- 
of “sections”, 


The committee 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ARCHER 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARCHER; On 
page 1, line 8, strike out “$320,000,000” and 
insert ‘$160,000,000 each”, and strike out 
lines 9 and 10 and through to period on line 
11. On page 2, line 4 strike out $320,000,000” 
and insert ‘'$160,000,000”, 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, at a 
time when the United States is suffer- 
ing from a serious balance-of-payments 
deficit, it is, in my opinion, inappropriate 
for the Congress to authorize a 100-per- 
cent increase in our country’s contribu- 
tion to the International Development 
Association. Through the 10 years that 
it has existed, the IDA has caused a drain 
on the U.S. balance of payments. Mr. 
Chairman, I therefore offer this amend- 
ment which would keep our contribution 
to IDA at the present level of $160 million 
per year instead of increasing it to $320 
million per year. 

As we are well aware, the United States 
has not yet brought our balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium. In fact, we are 
now even experiencing a trade deficit. 
The administration has taken significant 
and encouraging steps to curb the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and the trade 
deficit, but we are still going to face this 
problem in the years to come. A doubling 
of the U.S. contribution to IDA is hardly 
in keeping with those measure to improve 
our trade and balance of payments, and 
ho one can predict with certainty, in 
spite of what you have heard today, the 
results of this legislation on our balance 
of payments, particularly since there is 
no provision in this act assuring that 
the funds will be spent in the United 
States, as was previously in the law. 

In the 10 years that IDA has existed 
the United States has extended over $1 
billion in credit. Of this over $1 billion, 
IDA has used $611 million. Project pro- 
curement and administrative expenses in 
the United States have amounted to only 
$328 million, however, or a deficit of $283 
million in our balance of payments. 

This week once again Congress has 
been asked to increase the ceiling on the 
national debt limit from $430 billion to 
$480 billion. With Federal spending at 
unprecedented heights, it has been evi- 
dent for some time that the United States 
is now overextended. In the face of this 
situation, we are now requested to in- 
crease this particular type of foreign aid 
by a whopping 100 percent per year. 
Make no mistake about it, contributions 
to IDA are another form of foreign aid. 

IDA, which is the “soft-loan” affiliate 
of the World Bank, makes development 
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loans on a 50-year basis with no interest 
other than a three-quarter percent per 
year service charge and no repayment 
for the first 10 years. 

As a recent editorial in the Washington 
Post indicates, there is every possibility 
that a majority of these loans will never 
be repaid. 

The American public, in recent years, 
has expressed its opposition to increas- 
ing foreign aid outlays. Now is the time 
for the Congress of the United States to 
reverse the process of “spend now and 
pay later”’—thus passing on an ever-in- 
creasing tax burden to generations yet 
unborn. I call upon the House to adopt 
this amendment to maintain our con- 
tributions to IDA at the present level. 

Holding the program at the existing 
level, of course, would require negotia- 
tion among IDA member nations con- 
cerning the third replenishment agree- 
ment. But renegotiation has occurred be- 
fore. This is not a precedent—and it can 
be done now. 

Perhaps the most important facet of 
this legislation is that most of our con- 
tributions will never be repaid, and in 
this it differs greatly from the two bills 
already passed today. I include for the 
record the January 1972 editorial from 
the Washington Post which sounds the 
warning that most lenders and borrow- 
ers in this program alike have shut their 
eyes to the day of reckoning: 

THE Poor Nations’ DEBTS 

The development decade, as optimists called 
the 1960s, is being followed by the debt 
decade, as realists might call the 1970s. It 
figured. Eager to lead their peoples into a new 
world, the governments of the poor nations 
earlier shopped the world for loans, looking 
for the cheapest, taking the best they could 
get. The rich loaned practically everywhere: 
public lenders did it to buy friends and influ- 
ence, to create markets for their own exports, 
even to do good; private lenders did it to 
make money. Of $43 billion owed by the 
developing countries to public lenders, $20 
billion comes due in 1970-75, the World Bank 
says, and of $16 billion owed to private lend- 
ers, $13 billion. Until the war crisis, India’s 
debt repayments amounted annually to half 
of its new loans. The problem has been thor- 
oughly studied and anticipated: Lester Pear- 
son called it “explosive,” Rudolph Peterson 
called it “urgent.” Yet most lenders and bor- 
rowers alike have simply shut their eyes to 
the day of reckoning. Now, for an increasing 
number of countries, it’s here. 

The symptoms are easily visible. Politically, 
debt problems mean political tension; eco- 
nomically they mean economic tension. The 
coup the other day in Ghana, for instance, 
can be traced quite clearly to Prime Minister 
Busia’s inability to meet his people’s demands 
for a better life, and his creditors’ demands 
for their money. The colonel who ousted him 
shows no promise of being able to do any 
better. If the experience of other coup-struck 
countries is a guide, he will merely use his 
power to try to repress the discontent that 
otherwise would have flowed out through 
democratic channels. He has his work cut 
out for him because the price of cocoa, the 
main source of Ghana’s export earnings, is 
sharply down. 

Chile’s case is interesting, not to say ca- 
lamitous. Its scheduled debt payments 
amount to a giant 35 per cent of its export 
earnings. Currently it’s trying to “renegoti- 
ate” payments of debts totaling $3 billion. 
But lender governments, the international 
agencies such as the World Bank which they 
dominate, and the private banks which they 
influence, are more likely to reschedule debt 
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payments for friendly governments than for 
a country like Chile whose relations with 
Washington are rather bleak. Pakistan last 
year declared a “moratorium” on its debt 
service—with no pretense at “renegotiation” 
and the United States took it in stride. 

Anyway, governments, like Indonesia’s, 
which do get their debts rescheduled usually 
must pay a price—in terms of austerity meas- 
ures or privileges for foreign investors— 
which can become very onerous and politi- 
cally unpalatable, if not at the moment, then 
later. Borrowers may not like it but the lend- 
ers tend to believe in the words of the World 
Bank, that the answer to the debt problem 
lies not in “inappropriate terms” but in “the 
borrowing country’s management of its 
economy.” 

President Nasser, when asked if Egypt were 
not falling into thrall to Egypt’s Kremlin 
creditors used to answer with a laugh that 
the debtor had the upper hand. This was 
of course, nonsense. A lender can perhaps be 
defined as someone who can afford to lose 
his money, but the borrower is not so for- 
tunate. A country like China, apparently 
alone among nations in having no foreign 
debt, may dissent, but for others it is surely 
true that, as the World Bank says, “To be 
able to borrow abroad is an important ad- 
vantage.” To keep open that advantage for 
the underdeveloped countries, and to keep it 
open on terms compatible with their progress 
and their dignity, is the common challenge 
the rich and the poor now face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ARCHER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ARCHER. No one, of course, can 
argue that the goals of this program are 
not noble, but now, as never before, our 
attention must be directed to our urgent 
domestic priorities. Doubling our contri- 
bution by an extra amount of $480 mil- 
lion is an idea whose time should not 
come now. 

I wonder if Will Rogers was not right 
when he said ironically: “We'll show the 
world we're prosperous even if we have 
to go broke to prove it.” 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARCHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
gentleman’s amendment. I think your 
amendment is a reasonable suggestion 
against a very unreasonable demand on 
the American taxpayers and properly 
reduces our American commitment by 
one-half. In discussing, as the gentle- 
man has, “the soft-loan window” which 
this legislation really provides the gentle- 
man from Texas has correctly called at- 
tention to some of the terms which are 
available under this program. No matter 
how worthy some of these projects may 
be, you have shown by your testimony 
what the real effect actually is on the 
basis of what we are voting money for 
here today. This program provides the 
kind of long-term loans that none of our 
constituents can get in their own bank- 
ing or financial community here at home. 
So we are taking money from our tax- 
payers with one hand and giving it to 
an international institution that turns 
around and makes liberal and extremely 
favorable loans available for others, in 
many cases interest free. Yet our own 
constituents are unable to obtain this 
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kind of loan at home. In addition our 
constituents are required to pay 6 to 10 
percent on their loans. 

Mr. ARCHER. I could not justify it to 
my constituents. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. A vote for this 
would be a vote to take money from our 
constituents to give to another bank that 
provides extremely liberal terms, while 
our own constituents cannot get those 
terms. 

I think the gentleman is to be compli- 
mented on the very responsible way he 
recommends that this be cut back to its 
present level and not be increased by 100 
percent. I give my support, for whatever 
that may be worth, to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Under other normal circumstances I 
would not debate at this point, but the 
facts as evidenced by the record are so 
contradictory to what my colleague from 
Texas just attempted to present to the 
House I feel compelled not only to set 
the record straight but also to give a 
complete picture of our contributions, 
their net impact, their merit plus their 
demerit. 

As a matter of fact, since this opera- 
tion has been in existence, some 11 years, 
the payments have begun to come in. If 
my colleague from Texas had bothered 
to look at the annual report from the 
World Bank he would have seen this item 
had a net income last year of over $7 
million; a net positive, affirmative in- 
come, not a loss, 

Anybody will tell us—and the gentle- 
man from Texas has been in the bank- 
ing industry or associated with it—that 
some banks sooner or later make some 
bad loans, If such has been the case here, 
I defy any Member to present it. 

According to the best available esti- 
mates, during the 10 years or more of its 
operation, IDA has had a negative impact 
on the U.S. balance of payments of about 
$275 million, or, if we want to average it 
out, $25 million a year, though last year 
the adverse effect was about $3.5 million. 

But IDA has also given developing 
countries resources of $2 billion, so our 
losses have been miscroscopic in relation 
to the total benefits generated by the 
IDA contributions. In other words, for 
the investments made through this par- 
ticular mechanism the overall results 
have been multiplied quite a number of 
times, as we can see, as differentiated 
from our bilateral aid type agreements. 

Moreover, the World Bank must be 
taken as a whole We must remember that 
IDA is a soft window of the World Bank; 
it is not standing over on its own. When 
we take the World Bank as a whole, we 
have had a positive impact on our bal- 
ance of payments, IDA, after all, is just a 
part of that Bank. 

All during its lifetime, the combined 
operations of the World Bank and IDA 
have resulted in $2.5 billion in positive 
flow to our balance of payments. I be- 
lieve that ought to be on the record. 

During the next 3 years the esti- 
mates are that the combined IDA-World 
Bank operation will adversely affect our 
balance of payments by about $12 million 
a year, but at the same time the institu- 
tions will be generating $860 million a 
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year in assistance, In short, if we look at 
the long run we will be making money, 
and even if we just consider the short 
run our balance-of-payments losses as a 
result of the World Bank-IDA operations 
are simply microscopic. The return on 
our investment is literally impressive. 
Any investor would be happy to have this 
kind of leverage under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ARCHER. The gentleman pref- 
aced his comments with the fact that 
my facts were inaccurate. I wondered 
just what those facts were, because the 
gentleman has confirmed what I stated 
in my presentation as to the balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

The Library of Congress furnished me 
with information that during the time of 
its existence we have had a balance-of- 
payments deficit of $283 million from 
IDA alone. One cannot compare IDA to 
the World Bank, although it is a part 
of the World Bank. The other part of 
the World Bank is run on a realistic 
basis, but it can exist without the enor- 
mous increase of new funds committed to 
IDA. 

I wonder just where in my presenta- 
tion the gentleman feels I presented the 
facts inaccurately? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I believe the gentle- 
man left out the very important ques- 
tion that we have to look at the total 
operation of the World Bank as it affects 
the IDA operations as well in its impact 
on our balance-of-payments deficit, if 
we want to give a complete picture. 

Also, in all fairness, I believe the 
gentleman failed to point out or failed 
to note that the IDA today is operating 
at twice its capacity compared to what 
it was at the beginning. He is asking for 
the same contribution for half of the 
membership, whereas we have twice as 
many today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I will probably ask for some additional 
time before I get through. 

Does the gentleman from Florida wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. HALEY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
good friend from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, this Member is 
a little confused here about many things. 
I understand that this bill calls for ap- 
proximately $1 billion. I would like to 
direct a question to the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

It is my understanding—and correct 
me if Iam wrong, Mr. Parman—that you 
today or yesterday appeared before the 
Committee on Ways and Means opposing 
the raising of the debt ceiling by $40 bil- 
lion. If you oppose that and you are suc- 
cessful in it, then where are you going to 
get this money? 

We are now running at a terrific defi- 
cit. I cannot understand your thinking 
and the thinking of other people here 
who are going to oppose the raising of the 
debt ceiling, because you are voting for 
all of these things. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, for a lucid, quick 
answer. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. Of course, you do 
not give quick answers to questions like 
that, except that his information is in- 
correct. I have never voted against rais- 
ing the debt limit when it was necessary 
to pay our bills. I only suggested that 
they go at it partially and not give them 
the whole thing for a whole year and 
then not see them again for a year but, 
instead, give them something for 3 
months or 6 months and let them come 
back here. I did not oppose the raising of 
the debt limit. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, he wants 
to delay paying for it. That is all. 

Mr. HALEY. What the gentleman says 
is just about the same as what the lady 
says about being a little bit pregnant, Is 
that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a farfetched 
illustration. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I will be surprised 
if the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
does not come around soon asking Con- 
gress for money to buy some more of 
those high-speed British printing presses 
that we have used to produce our print- 
ing press money. I will be surprised, if he 
gets many more spendthrift bills like this 
through the Congress if he does not come 
in with a bill to spend some money for 
faster production of greenbacks. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WIDNALL) said that he rose in whole- 
hearted support of this $960 million bill, 
the third foreign handout bill of the 
afternoon, which will bring the outlay 
for foreign aid for this one afternoon— 
because I am sure it will be approved by 
the House—right close to $2 billion. Iam 
in wholehearted opposition to it. 

And I notice with interest that it has 
the warm support of the minority leader 
(Mr, FORD). 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this Nation is 
awash and afloat in red ink. How in the 
world this House can vote this afternoon 
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Association to the tune of $960 million 
is beyond me. If there is any concern 
whatsoever in this House for the desper- 
ate financial situation in this country, 
if there is any concern whatsoever for 
the generations to come who are going 
to have to bear the burden of the debt 
that you are helping pile on their backs 
here this afternon, I cannot begin to 
understand how you can do this. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I would be glad to 
yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say the only way 
you can believe these kinds of bills, 
especially the one for the Japanese, the 
so-called Asian Bank, you have got to be 
a believer in Alice in Wonderland. You 
have got to understand that soft loan 
does not mean “loan.” It means “gift.” 
Nobody is going to pay it back. 

And then you have got to understand 
that a Budget Director who estimates 
there will be a $6.5 billion deficit and 
turns out with a $40 billion deficit is 
the greatest Budget Director in the his- 
tory of this country. That is what the 
President says. And you know if you 
take the figures and take the President’s 
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statement and if you believe both of 
them, you have got to be a fan of Lewis 
Carroll, you have go to believe in Alice 
in Wonderland. There is no other way 
you can do it and keep your sanity. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

A little while ago the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hanna) talked about 
how this money comes back to the United 
States in one way or the other; how 
they buy our products in this country. 
Let me give you an example of what 
happens by reading from the United 
Press wire service today and the news 
item is from Caracas, Venezuela. 

But first let me say that I made a 
hurried check a few moments ago on 
the telephone and found that the United 
States has given Venezuela somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $400 million in 
foreign aid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GROSS. We have given through 
this foreign handout program some $400 
million to Venezuela. What happens? 

Caracas.—First deliveries of FC5 fighter 
planes acquired by Venezuela from Canada 
will arrive in Caracas this week, Air Force 
Chief General Luis Arturo Ordonez said. 

Sixty-five Venezuelan technicians are pres- 
ently in Canada and in Europe being trained 
in handling new equipment being acquired 
by the Air Force, the general said. 

In addition to the FC-5s, Venezuela is also 
buying Mirage aircraft from France. 


And, you stand here and tell me that 
the money has been spent in the United 
States that we are ladling out to these 
countries? 

If we only knew the truth, if the public 
only knew the truth about all of the 
shenanigans that go on in the expendi- 
ture of this money, Iam sure they would 
be down here, if they were farmers, with 
pitchforks trying to prick the conscience 
and other parts of the anatomy of the 
individual Members of Congress into 
some awareness of what they are doing 
to them and to this country. 

How anyone can stand on the floor of 
the House this afternoon, I say again, 
and support this kind of business, is be- 
yond belief. 

If I read the tables right in this report, 
we have contributed from the beginning 
until today more than 40 percent of all 
the money that has been put into this 
program. And, if the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) or the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Patman) can stand 
before the public of this country and 
justify putting more than 40 percent into 
any of these so-called lending institu- 
tions, I would like to see them do it. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I think the 
gentleman makes a very good point, that 
there are nations that are using multi- 
lateral aid for purposes for which it was 
not intended. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me interrupt the gen- 
tleman. I do not care whether it is multi- 
lateral or bilateral aid. We do not have 
the money in this country to do what is 
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proposed here today without further in- 
viting bankruptcy and you know it if you 
have any sense of fiscal responsibility. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. There is no 
question but what we disagree with the 
way in which some of the funds are used, 
whether they are bilateral, multilateral, 
or whatever they may be. This Congress 
on occasion has either formally or in- 
formally with regard to the Export-Im- 
port Bank and with regard to the Inter- 
American Development Bank indicated 
its displeasure not only with the use of 
the multilateral funds that have been 
supplied in part by this Nation, not only 
with regard to credit that is extended by 
the Export-Import Bank but in all ways, 
using multilateral funds of this Nation 
for the purpose of arms when they should 
be using those funds for other purposes 
more consistent with the needs of that 
country. 

In fact we have gone so far in many of 
these cases to indicate to those countries 
that we do not permit and we will not 
permit the use of a substitution process 
whereby although our funds are not used 
for arms, but our funds are used for 
their development purposes, they then 
use their own funds not for development 
purposes but for the purchase of military 
arms. 

So I think we are not unaware of the 
problem to which the gentleman has di- 
rected himself and I think the Congress 
should keep a careful watch on this. But 
the Congress cannot have it both ways. 
The Congress cannot say, “You cannot 
use any part of this money for the pur- 
chase of arms,” and at the same time say, 
“Buy your arms from us.” It just does 
not fit. 

Mr. GROSS. I found in my experience 
that what multilateral aid does best is 
to permit people to sweep under the rug 
the sad results on how the money is 
spent. It is a good way to keep us from 
obtaining information. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, is another 
report on another bill, the third bill con- 
sidered this afternoon without a single 
departmental report to go along with it. 
Not a single word from any agency or 
department of government. Is the Bu- 
reau of Budget ashamed of this bill? 
Is the administration ashamed of this 
bill? Why is there nothing in this re- 
port to state the position of any official 
of this administration? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Brown of Michi- 
gan, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Gross was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked my colleagues to per- 
mit the gentleman from Iowa to proceed 
for 1 additional minute because the gen- 
tleman has raised a good point and that 
is that the report in this case does not 
include some of the information which 
the gentleman thinks it should. I think 
he is correct on that. However, with re- 
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gard to the Inter-American Development 
Bank Bill which we considered this 
afternoon, the first bill we took up, the 
report filed in the fall of last year when 
the Congress acted on the same legisla- 
tion and passed it, fully covered the in- 
formation the gentlemen sought today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I am prac- 
tical, and I have voted for a lot of these 
bills for a number of years, but now I 
want to talk especially to my friends on 
my left. Last week in the most Repub- 
lican town and in the most Republican 
county in my district, with a Republican 
mayor and all six Republican council- 
men, they were turned down for $250,000 
that they asked to go along with a couple 
of million of their own, or a million and 
a half in order to upgrade their sewage 
plant so as to meet the standards of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Now if anybody thinks that I am going 
to stand here today and vote to give al- 
most a billion dollars—$960 million, or 
4,000 times that much—or maybe it is 
40,000—I am not very good with mathe- 
matics—as a soft-loan window, with no 
means for getting it back, and then go 
out and try to explain to those Republi- 
cans why they cannot get $250,000 but 
these people can get almost $1 billion— 
well, I am not quite that foolish. And I 
want to say to my friends that if any of 
you would like to go out to my district 
and tell them how it is done and why it 
is done, then I will set up a meeting for 
you with a good dinner and take you out 
there. But I am not going to be stupid 
enough to try to do that. 

Now then, we passed a bill here a little 
bit ago. I voted for the first one. I went 
along with the so-called Latin American 
Bank through which we are supposed to 
try to keep prosperity in this hemisphere, 
I am told. But I did not go along with 
that Asian one, and I will tell you why. 

I would have made this speech before, 
but I was upstairs in committee on an ap- 
pointment. When I got down the Speaker 
had just resumed the Chair and I did 
not have a chance to do so. 

I had a next door neighbor when I 
lived out at Lake Barcroft who quit a 
job with the World Bank to take a job 
then being formed in the newly devel- 
oped Asian Development Bank. 

He came to see me after 2 years and 
I said, “How are you getting along?” 
He was out at the headquarters out in 
the Far East and he said, “I quit. I am 
hunting a job.” I said, “What is the mat- 
ter?” He said, “That thing is run by the 
Japanese; with the Japanese; and for the 
Japanese.” He said, “The head of it is a 
Japanese and they have not made a loan 
that has not been used to throw Ameri- 
can businesses out of a contract and give 
it to the Japanese.” 

Those are his words. I know because 
I have looked into it—that is exactly 
what has happened. It might as well be 
an agency and a branch of the Japanese 
Government. 

We talk about our balance-of- 
payments deficit. The President slapped 
a surcharge on everybody. I will just pick 
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one—France—which has an $800 million 
balance of trade in our favor—we sell 
them that much more than they sell to 
us. He slapped it on that. 

But our problem is with the Japanese. 
They are the ones who are causing our 
trouble. If you want to apply a specific 
remedy, you ought to be putting some 
kind of remedy on them. Then we can get 
used to that without spending a lot more 
money. 

I suppose if the truth were known, 
they are going to make a lot of soft loans 
for industries which are Japanese con- 
trolled and Japanese owned and which 
are Japanese operated in a lot of these 
so-called underdeveloped countries. If a 
crash comes and we wonder what hap- 
pened to us, well you can say that we 
were just a little bit too stupid to deal 
with our friends on the other side of the 
Pacific. 

In addition to that, we have supplied 
all of their national defense in toto, and 
are doing so today. 

If you want to figure out how much 
that costs, that is probably another $15 
billion or $20 billion if they had to pro- 
vide an air force, and army, and a navy 
of their own. 

So if you think we are not being taken 
you are mistaken. I want to tell you, my 
friends, we are coming into a campaign 
and we well know it. The American peo- 
ple are not so stupid that they do not 
know what is going on. I supported the 
President on his Vietnam policy and I 
supported the President where I could on 
foreign policy, but I am not going down 
this road on this bill and the previous 
bill. I think I know enough to explain it 
to the American people. 

Those of you from either side of the 
aisle who subsequently vote against ap- 
propriations for housing and sewerage 
and for clean water and for clean air and 
then vote for this one—well, somebody 
might just complete a list, and there will 
be some very tough questions to answer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
point out that only a comparatively short 
time ago, perhaps 2 weeks or 3 
weeks ago, this International Develop- 
ment Association made a line of credit 
available to India in the amount of $75 
million. This was after the U.S, Govern- 
ment was supposed to have cut off all aid 
to India. 

Mr. HAYS. India probably used that 
money to buy jet planes from the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS. Now, these Latin American 
countries—if they ever got into a war— 
they could not have a war without our 
weapons. What else would they use them 
for? 

In the recent fracas out on the sub- 
continent between Pakistan and India, 
it was fought almost exclusively with 
American weapons—and I guess they can 
get some more from this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ARCHER). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ARCHER) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 33. 
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TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs, ARCHER, GONZALEZ, PATMAN, and 
ROUSSELOT. 

The Committee divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
165, noes 191, not voting 75, as follows: 

[Roll No. 16] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 


Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
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Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Seiberling 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Casey, Tex, 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 


AYES—165 


Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hays 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Link 
Lujan 
McClure 
McCollister 
McKevitt 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, Il. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Pickle 


NOES—191 


Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 


Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poft 

Price, Tex. 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rarick 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roush 
Rousselot 


Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Skubitz 


Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 

Steed 

Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 


Thompson, Ga. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Wagegonner 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmetz 
Gettys 


Karth Pepper Talcott 
Kastenmeier Perkins Tiernan 
Kee Udall 
Keith Ullman 
Koch Van Deerlin 
Lent Vander Jagt 
Lloyd Vanik 
McClory Waldie 
McDade Ware 
McDonald, Whalen 
Mich. Whalley 
McEwen Widnall 
McFall Williams 
McKay Wilson, Bob 
Macdonald, Wright 
Mass. Wyatt 
Mailliard Wyman 
Mallary Yates 
Mathias, Calif. Rooney, Pa. Zablocki 
Matsunaga Rosenthal Zwach 


NOT VOTING—75 


Gray Madden 
Green, Oreg. Miller, Calif, 
Gude Mills, Ark. 
Hagan Minish 
Hansen, Idaho Moorhead 
Hansen, Wash. O'Konski 
Hawkins Passman 
Hébert Powell 
Helstoski Pryor, Ark. 
Holifield Quillen 
Horton Scheuer 
Ichord Sikes 

Jones, Ala. Smith, Iowa 
King Smith, N.Y. 
Kluczynski Springer 
Kuykendall Staggers 
Kyros Steele 
Leggett Stokes 
Lennon Stuckey 
Long, La. Teague, Tex. 
Long, Md. Thompson, N.J. 
McCloskey Wampler 
McCormack Wolff 
McCulloch Young, Tex. 


Railsback 
Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 


Alexander 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Buchanan 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis, 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Corman 
Culver 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Frenzel 
Galifianakis 
Gibbons McKinney 
Goldwater McMillan 


So the amendment was rejected. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 5, 
strike out the quotation mark and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shali instruct the United States Executive 
Directors of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the Inter- 
national Development Association to vote 
against any loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the Bank and the Association for 
the benefit of any country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less than 
50 per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporstion, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned by 
United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
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taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect of 
nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 

unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) an arrangement for prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation has 
been made, (B) the parties have submitted 
the dispute to arbitration under the rules of 
the Convention for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, or (C) good faith negotiations 
are in progress aimed at providing prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation under 
the applicable principles of international 
law.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RANGEL 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANGEL: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 2. The International Development As- 
sociation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Directors of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the In- 
ternational Development Association to vote 
against any loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the Bank and the Association for 
the benefit of any country with respect to 
which the President has made a determina- 
tion, and so notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the government of such coun- 
try has failed to take adequate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs and other controlled 
substances (as defined by the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970) produced or processed, in whole or in 
part, in such country, or transported through 
such country, from being sold illegally with- 
in the jurisdiction of such country to 
United States Government personnel or 
their dependents, or from entering the 
United States unlawfully. Such instruction 
shall continue in effect until the President 
determines, as so notifies the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the government of such 
country has taken adequate steps to prevent 
such sale or entry of narcotic drugs and 
other controlled substances.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, this is the same amend- 
ment that was passed in the two preced- 
ing bills. It deals with narcotics. I do not 
think there is any objection to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, that it be printed in the RECORD, 
and be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentlemen 
from New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
(Mr. Nepz1), Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2010) to provide for increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, 
pursuant to House Resolution 786, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 165, not voting 58, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—208 


Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 


Flood Meeds 
Foley Melcher 
Ford, Gerald R. Metcalfe 
Ford, 


Mikva 
William D. Mink 
Forsythe Mitchell 
Fraser 


Mollohan 
Frelinghuysen Monagan 
Frenzel 


Morgan 
Gallagher Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 


McKay 
McKevitt 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Anderson, Mayne 
Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 


Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Begich 
Bergland 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 


Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Danielson h 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


Kart. 
Kastenmeier 


St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scheuer 


Mich. 
Edwards, Calif. McFall 
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Schneebeli 


Whalley 
Schwengel 


White 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 


NAYS—165 


Abbitt Fuqua 
Abernethy Gaydos 
Archer Goldwater 
Ashbrook Goodling 
Baker Griffin 
Baring Gross 
Belcher Grover 
Bennett Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 


Stratton 


Pike 

Poage 

Price, Tex. 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ro 


Brinkley 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 


Hays 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Cleveland Kyl 

Collier Landgrebe 
Collins, Tex, Landrum 
Colmer Latta 
Crane Link 
Daniel, Va. McClure 
Daniels, N.J. McCollister 
Davis, S.C. McEwen 

de la Garza Macdonald, 
Delaney 3 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duiski 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 


y 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall Whitten 
Mizell Wiggins 
Montgomery Winn 
Murphy, Il. Wydler 
Myers Wylie 
Natcher Wyman 
Nichols Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


Whitehurst 


McKinney 
McMillan 
Miller, Calif. 
. Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Moorhead 
O'Konski 


Barrett 

Bell 
Biackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 

Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Corman 
Culver 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Galifianakis McCormack 
Gibbons McCulloch 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Kyros for, with Mr. Passman against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Moorhead for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr. Evins of Tennessee 
against. 


Jones, Ala. 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 


Quillen 
Sikes 
Smith, Iowa 


Thompson, N.J. 
Wolff 
Young, Tex. 
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Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Dowdy against. 

Mr. Minish for, 
against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Long of Louisiana 
against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
McMillan against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Lennon against, 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Blackburn against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Gude for, with Mr. King against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Edwards of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. O' Konski. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Corman with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Long of Mary- 
land. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Ichord with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 


Messrs. McCOLLISTER and BU- 
CHANAN changed their votes from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr. Galifianakis 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of revising and 
extending their remarks on the bill just 
passed, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT ON THE 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE 
ACT OF 1965—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I hereby transmit the fifth annual re- 
port on the Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965. That act authorized imple- 
mentation by the United States of an 
automotive agreement with Canada 
which was designed to create a broader 
U.S.-Canadian market for automotive 
products. Included in this annual report 
is information on automotive trade, pro- 
duction, prices, employment and other 
information relating to activities under 
the act during 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1972. 
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REPORT ON EARTHQUAKE INSUR- 
ANCE—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the requirements of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Southeast Hurricane Disas- 
ter Relief Act of 1965, I am hereby trans- 
mitting the “Report on Earthquake In- 
surance” prepared by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development under 
the direction of Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministrator George K. Bernstein. 

As indicated in the introduction, sub- 
mission of this report has been delayed to 
allow coordination with a special study of 
natural disaster insurance and to in- 
corporate the experience following the 
February 1971 earthquake in San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 

I am also enclosing for your attention 
copies of the transmittal letters of Secre- 
tary Romney and Administrator Bern- 
stein. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Waite Hovse, February 1, 1972. 


STAGEHANDS AT KENNEDY CEN- 
TER SAID TO EARN UP TO 
$1,500 A WEEK 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the New 
York Times of this morning there is a 
story from which I read the first para- 
graph; 

Stagehands at the Kennedy Center are 
making as much as $1,500 a week under a 
union contract—apparently the richest in 
the American theater—that has become the 
management’s biggest embarrassment and 
headache, 


Mr. Speaker, this is not only an em- 
barrassment and a headache; it is an 
outrage. I hope that the Members of the 
House, when the pending bill to provide 
$1.5 million from the pockets of all the 
taxpayers of this country to take care 
of the operating expenses of the Kennedy 
Cultural Center comes before the House, 
will defeat it out of hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the entire arti- 
cle which I have previously referred to: 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1972] 

STAGEHANDS AT KENNEDY CENTER SAID To 

EARN UP TO $1,500 A WEEK 
(By Christopher Lydon) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—Stagehands at the 
Kennedy Center are making as much as 
$1,500 a week under a union contract—ap- 
parently the richest in the American the- 
ater—that has become the management's 
biggest embarrassment and headache, 

For 125 members of the International As- 
sociation of Theatrical and Stage Employ- 
es, there are at least four factors that make 
for a bonanza: 

1. Hourly rates that are the highest, on 
average, in the country; $7.70 for the head 
electrician, carpenter and property man in 
each of three theaters, down to a minimum 
$6.60 for their subordinates. The compa- 
rable hourly wages in Los Angeles are $6.25 
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and $4.35. On Broadway department heads 
get $8.65 an hour, but their more numerous 
assistants get $5.85, or 75 cents less than their 
counterparts here. 

2. A rule requiring four hours of pay 
for each assignment or “call.” At the Ken- 
nedy Center—particularly in the frantically 
busy, multipurpose Concert Hall—there may 
easily be four or five calls a day. Stagehands 
get a full four hours of pay for each of the 
first two calls and time and a half, or six 
hours of pay, for each one thereafter. 

3. A minimum complement of three depart- 
ment heads during each use of each theater 
and a “fly man” to handle scenery in the 
Opera House and Eisenhower Theater. 

4. An apparent shortage of stagehands to 
work Washington’s booming schedule of per- 
forming arts, so that by midweek the avail- 
able help has clocked its 40 hours and con- 
tinues at time and a half or double time. 


UNION AGENTS SILENT 


William Bennett, the stagehand’s business 
agent here for more than 30 years, does not 
discuss his contracts with outsiders. 

As a reporter introduced himself last week, 
Mr. Bennett proffered his calling card and 
altered the German shepherd that guards 
his office on New York Avenue: 

“I hope I can do you a favor some day,” 
said Mr. Barrett, smiling cordially. “I know 
why you're here, but I have nothing to tell 
you.” 

Kennedy Center officials, who say pay- 
checks in the neighborhood of $1,000 a week 
are commonplace, offer this example of how 
paychecks get fattened up: 

The day’s first assignment in the Concert 
Hall, a four-hour call to set up the platforms 
and chairs on stage for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, might start at 9 A.M. and 
be completed by 10:30 A.M. Another four- 
hour call for heads of the three stagehands 
departments might be for a one-hour chil- 
dren’s concert at midmorning. At noon there 
could be a third call for a two-hour Na- 
tional Symphony rehearsal, and at 2:30 P.M. 
there could be a fourth to rehearse the 
next day’s jazz show for an hour and a half. 
In the evening, of course, there is a separate 
call for the National Symphony's concert, 
which lasts perhaps two hours. 

At the end of a day that had spanned 13 
hours and included eight hours work, each 
department head would have had five calls— 
three at overtime—and would haye been paid 
over $200, and more if he had already worked 
40 hours that week before the day began. 

All Sunday work is paid at time and a half 
unless, as is usually the case, stagehands are 
already on overtime by Sunday. The Sunday 
rate then goes to double time. 


SHIFTS ARE OVERLAPPING 


The fact that three theaters are clustered 
together in the single Kennedy Center works 
to the stagehands advantage in the overlap- 
ping calculation of overtime. 

A man who puts in 40 hours during the 
week in the Concert Hall starts any weekend 
work in the Opera House at time and a half, 
even though he is working in a different 
theater for a different producer on a differ- 
ent show. 

Thus the local sponsors of the Ballet Folk- 
lorico of Mexico last weekend had to pay 16 
stagehands time and a half and double time 
for moving the show in and out of the cen- 
ter for two performances. 

The stagehands negotiated their contract 
only weeks before the Kennedy Center’s 
September opening, when tickets to perform- 
ances had already been sold. They were in 
a strong bargaining position at the start and 
appear to have pressed their advantage. 

One afternoon during the American Bal- 
let Theater’s first visit in September, for ex- 
ample, as stagehands worked on the lighting, 
dancers came onstage for a workout. The 
union insisted on being paid for a rehearsal, 
charging the Kennedy Center for eight hours 
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lighting and a four-hour rehearsal call, at 
overtime. 

In New York, the American Ballet theater 
dancers are allowed to use the City Center 
stage while stagehands are out to lunch, But 
at the Kennedy Center, stagehands return- 
ing from lunch found dancers on stage and 
billed the center for another four-hour call. 

There have been other fights about what 
constitutes a rehearsal, but the union al- 
Ways seems to win. Last October, when Ga- 
ray Graffman, the piano soloist, walked on- 
stage before a concert with the National 
Symphony, ran his fingers up and down the 
piano, the union promptly billed for the 
services of three department heads at a full 
four-hour rehearsal call. The Kennedy Cen- 
ter protested but paid. 

Patrick Hayes, managing director of the 
Washington Performing Arts Society, speaks 
hopefully of a new contract in which re- 
hearsals would be redefined to exclude warm- 
ups and the calculation of overtime hours 
could not overlap from one show to an- 
other. 

But Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the 
center, says he is probably stuck with the 
contract, though he wishes he never signed 
it. The stagehands contract has clearly cut 
the occasional profits and increase the typi- 
cal losses on Kennedy Center shows, but 
there is no evidence that it has driven at- 
tractions away. 


BUDGETARY RESERVES AND 
IMPOUNDMENT 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received an up-to-date 
20-page report from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, dated January 25, 
1972, entitled “Budgetary Reserves and 
‘Impoundment.’ ”’ 

In this report, OMB has attempted to 
differentiate between what it considers 
placing funds in “reserve” and funds that 
are “impounded.” The report continues 
and lists 14 items OMB considers im- 
pounded which total $1,748,000,000. It 
also lists 99 items considered as placed 
in reserve which total $10,558,778,000. 

The report further states that under 
the Department of Agriculture $58 mil- 
lion is impounded from the Farmers 
Home Administration under its sewer 
and water grant program “to be used 
for continuation of the water and sewer 
grant program in fiscal years 1973 and 
1974.” Also, under the Department of 
Agriculture, $107 million is being im- 
pounded for loans within the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and OMB 
states that “apportionment of this entire 
amount is planned on July 1, 1972.” 

I have stated on several occasions that 
my office has discovered the intent of 
the Nixon administration to impound 
$500 million in the vital water and sewer 
program of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The OMB re- 
port I have referred to clearly shows that 
$500 million indeed is being impounded 
for use in the next 2 fiscal years. 
In checking further with sources down- 
town, my office has learned that in fiscal 
year 1973 OMB plans to obligate only 
$200 million, therefore continuing to im- 
pound $300 million of water and sewer 
funds at the end of fiscal 1973. Because 
of the decentralization of this program 
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in 77 field offices within 10 HUD regions 
throughout the Nation, it has been nearly 
an impossibility to check the number of 
current applications for water and sewer 
grants. However, one HUD official in- 
formed my office that we could safely as- 
sume that the present need for these 
funds exceeds $1 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the sense of pri- 
ority within this administration? Mr. 
Nixon asks for no appropriations for 
water and sewer in his latest budget— 
only intends to obligate $200 million next 
year—intends to impound $300 million to 
be brought into fiscal year 1974—and the 
present need for these funds exceeds $1 
billion, 

This is not pork barrel legislation. We 
are dealing with the lives of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, indeed millions 
of people, their health and sanitary con- 
ditions. We are dealing with vital en- 
vironmental questions. 

The administration, through the OMB 
report submitted to my office, states four 
reasons which give the executive branch 
the right to impound. They are: 

First, to help keep total Government 
spending within a congressionally im- 
posed ceiling; 

Second, to help meet a statuatory limi- 
tation on the outstanding public debt; 

Third, to develop a Government-wide 
financial plan for the current year that 
synchronizes program-by-program with 
the budget being recommended by the 
President for the following year; or 

Fourth, to otherwise carry out broad 
economic and program policy objectives. 

It is hard for me to notice any mean- 
ingful economic and program policy ob- 
jectives of this administration. It per- 
sists in treating domestic programs and 
the many people affected by them as sec- 
ond order while it continues its efforts 
toward more spectacular measures such 
as an unproven ABM system. 

It is true that we in Congress set the 
ceiling on the Nation’s public debt and 
it is true that we establish “upper limits” 
for expenditures in various programs, 
but it is equally true that the adminis- 
tration fails consistently to come near 
these limits and makes public debt ceil- 
ings increase because of waste, cost over- 
runs, and a warped sense of priorities. 

It is abundantly clear that Mr. Nixon 
intends his budget to look good by im- 
pounding funds from previous fiscal years 
and not to request funds in an election 
year—funds for programs where great 
needs exist. 

In addition, my office has found out 
that there are currently pending 627 
applications with REA for electric and 
telephone loans totaling nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Under the FHA’s water and waste 
disposal program there are approxi- 
mately 1,800 applications for financial 
assistance totaling over $148 million. In 
my home State of Tennessee alone there 
are over $13 million in applications now 
pending before the Department of Agri- 
culture for these two programs. 

To stress—these are pending applica- 
tions and obviously do not include the 
hundreds of future applications between 
now and July 1973. 

It will be hard put for us, as repre- 
sentatives of the American people, to ex- 
plain to constituent localities both urban 
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and rural why these applications for fi- 
nancial assistance for these vital pro- 
grams are being held up. 

Iam against waste in Government and 
for keeping expenditures down in the 
hope of balancing a seemingly runaway 
budget. But, Mr. Speaker, we must insist 
that the practice of withholding by the 
OMB, especially in the realm of essen- 
tial domestic programs, cease. 

Again, as I have stated on a number 
of occasions, a grave constitutional ques- 
tion exists here. The House and Senate 
under our Constitution have the respon- 
sibility of investigating through our legis- 
lative process the urgent needs of our 
fellow countrymen. We make appropria- 
tions to meet these needs and it is the 
duty to the executive to move with dis- 
patch to implement programs to solve 
the problems. 

Many basic questions should be asked: 
Do we really need a $6 billion increase in 
the Department of Defense? Do we 
really need an unproven ABM system? 
Do we really need an increase of 64 per- 
cent in the budget of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board as Mr. Nixon has 
requested? The answers to these ques- 
tions and others are debatable. 

But, do we really need full funding for 
water and sewer programs in rural and 
urban America? Do we really need full 
funding to feed the poor and do we really 
need an accelerated urban mass trans- 
portation program and programs for 
low-rent housing? The answers to these 
questions are not debatable. The answers 
are yes. 

Let us put our financial resources 
where it will do the most good and where 
the needs are the greatest. 

The issue of impoundment by the Ex- 
ecutive has prompted me to introduce 
last Wednesday a bill which would re- 
quire the President to notify Congress if 
he impounds or authorizes the impound- 
ment of appropriated funds. Congress 
would then have 60 days in which to ap- 
prove of the President’s action. If Con- 
gress does not approve, then the Presi- 
dent would be required to release the 
funds. 

Response to this proposed legislation 
has been overwhelming with at least 40 
colleagues already requesting to be listed 
as cosponsors. 

This bill had previously been intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Honorable 
Sam Ervin of North Carolina whom I 
consider the finest legislative authority 
on the separation of powers. 

Passage of this legislation, I believe, 
would restore congressional prerogatives 
over our Nation’s revenue. It will make 
the executive responsive to the will of 
Congress and to the people we represent. 

As things stand now, the OMB, by vir- 
tue of its uncontrolled powers, has sur- 
passed the Congress in fiscal importance. 
It is apparent indeed that it has become 
the second most powerful office in the 
land and by its actions has become the 
fourth branch of Government. 


Many of the items that the aforemen- 
tioned OMB report list as being placed in 
“reserve,” I believe are legitimate and 
knowing the time it takes for plans and 
specifications to be drawn up—it is nec- 
essary to reserve such funds, but the “re- 
serve” section of the report also shows a 
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real lack of administrative imagination 
and initiative. 

OMB claims that funds are being “re- 
served” for many programs because the 
amount of funds in reserve are “in excess 
of current estimates of 1972 needs.” Such 
programs listed under this category are 
farm labor housing grants and mutual 
and self-help housing grants under FHA. 
Also, for consumer protective, marketing 
and regulatory programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the food stamp 
program. 

I would hope that those responsible 
for administering such programs would 
seek out every possible means, even to 
the extent of spending the appropriated 
limits, to solve the obvious problems in 
these areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in total agreement 
with the assertion by OMB that the prac- 
tice of impoundment or withholding is 
one that has occurred under both Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions. It has reached a high point, how- 
ever, under the present administration 
to the degree where the lives of many 
citizens both in rural and urban com- 
munities are being unduly affected. And 
just as important—it is contrary to the 
separation of powers doctrine under 
which we are governed. 

It makes no difference to me if the 
President is a Republican or Democrat. 
The practice of impoundment is just not 
right and is not in accord with the pro- 
visions of our Constitution. 


VICE ADM. PAUL FREDERICK 
FOSTER 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a great American who served his coun- 
try with love and dedication for over 
half a century died yesterday. The dis- 
tinguished career of Navy Vice Adm. Paul 
Frederick Foster ended on Sunday with 
his death in Virginia Beach, Va. Serv- 
ices will be held on Wednesday at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

I have known Admiral Foster for over 
20 years and I have worked closely with 
him due to our mutual interest in nu- 
clear energy and national defense. He 
never lost interest in either of these 
fields. Up to the time of his death he 
was actively working in areas that kept 
him in close contact with defense pro- 
grams. 

As a naval officer and as a civilian Paul 
Foster served his country in peace and 
war in important positions. 

Admiral Foster was the first naval of- 
ficer to receive the Medal of Honor, Navy 
Cross, and Distinguished Service Med- 
al—the Nation’s three highest military 
awards for heroism. 

His service as a civilian was recognized 
by his appointment by President Eisen- 
hower as the U.S. Representative on the 
governing body of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency—a position car- 
rying with it the rank of ambassador. 
Previously he had served as deputy gen- 
eral manager of the Atomic Energy 
Agency, coordinating its international 
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programs. He was closely identified with 
the atoms for peace program. 

As a young naval ensign he partici- 
pated in the Mexican campaign of 1914. 
He won the Medal of Honor in that cam- 
paign for rescuing wounded sailors under 
enemy fire at Vera Cruz. 

He received the Distinguished Service 
Medal during World War I when he com- 
manded the submarine AL-2 which 
forced a German submarine to the bot- 
tom after an underwater encounter. 
He won the Navy Cross in 1924 when, 
on the cruiser Trenton he entered a 
burning gun turret and put out the fire. 

Mrs. Price and I extend our most 
sincere sympathy to his wife, the former 
Isabelle Lowe, and to his son, Navy Capt. 
Paul L. Foster. 


MESSAGE OF MAYOR WALTER E. 
WASHINGTON TO NATIONAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formance with what has become a tradi- 
tion, those of us who attended the Na- 
tional Prayer Breakfast this morning 
were rewarded with a truly magnificent 
program. As the observance progressed 
I thought to myself that if only every 
American could have been personally 
present in the Washington Hilton ball- 
room, their confidence in the morality of 
America, its Government, and those who 
serve in it would be greatly strengthened. 

The remarks of those who shared the 
podium transmitted a very positive mes- 
sage, the philosophy of which, I believe, 
was shared by everyone in the audience, 
if their reaction was an indicator. The 
remarks of our President were eloquent 
and substantive, as was Billy Graham’s 
message; in fact, each participant con- 
tributed measurably. 

It is not my intention to single any one 
of them out, but I do believe that the 
thoughts offered by Mayor Walter Wash- 
ington will be of interest to so many, and 
with that thought in mind I offer his 
text: 

UNITY AND RECONCILIATION 
(Message of Mayor Walter E. Washington) 

I come this morning to this convocation of 
great leaders to speak in the name of all 
who seek unity and reconciliation. 

I bring a message of hope from those to 
whom “time and chance” have given little 
reason for hope—from those who have seen 
violence, from those who have known hatred, 
and from those who have struggled against 
disillusion, despair and alienation. 

The message I bring is not new. It has 
come before. It came from One who said, “By 
this all men will know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love for one another.” 
It came in the words of Abraham Lincoln 
when he said that we must, “... finish the 
work we, are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds.” And it came to us again a few 
days ago when President Nixon said: “Never 
has it mattered more that we go forward 
together.” 

The same message has come to us from 
the hearts of humble Americans whose voices 
are not often heard. They are not heard be- 
cause they speak in different tongues, or 
in strange cadences, or in barely audible 
sounds. 
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But I say to you; We must hear them, too. 
We must listen to the voices of calm; not 
just to those who speak loudly, but also to 
those who speak softly. We must listen to 
the poor as well as the rich; to the sick as 
well as the sound; to the young as well as 
the old, 

We must listen to the hope that cries out 
from the hearts and souls of a people with a 
great heritage. It is the heritage set forth 
in the Declaration that, “All men are created 
equal, .. . they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, ... among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

There have been times when some Ameri- 
cans believed that these promises would 
come true only after death, But that time is 
past. We are in a different world today. We 
are in a world where the poor, the hungry, 
the helpless, are no longer content to wait 
until the end of life to claim what we have 
said is rightfully theirs. 

Today those words are read as a promise 
of the liberation of the human spirit on 
this earth in the here and now. The great 
strides of science have cast doubt on the 
value of a dream deferred. These achieve- 
ments have also convinced us that we can, 
if we will, make good today that great Ameri- 
can commitment to everyone. 

Those words inspire. But words require 
action. The Scripture tell us that, at the day 
of Judgment, it will be asked not what did 
you believe, but were you doers or talkers 
only. 

Science, technology, art and ideas are 
changing man. And man is changing the 
world. In our lifetime, change itself has 
caused some men to fear the unknown fu- 
ture, Others, endowed with courage, see in 
change great opportunity for mankind. 

Fear is father to suspicion, to hate, to 
racism, and to emotions that drive men 
apart, one from the other. 

Courage is itself a force for reconciliation. 
Courage is a Divine force urging us toward 
unity. Courage breaks the shackles that bind 
us to those emotions that would destroy us. 

And the shackles must be broken. We must 
be honest with each other. We must give up 
suspicion for trust; prejudice, for respect; 
meanness, for love. We must do this for those 
who cry out in pain and hunger, and for 
those who search for decent homes, for jobs, 
for opportunity. But most of all, we must do 
this for ourselves to hasten the day when we 
shall truly be free. 

On that great day, we shall raise our voices 
together, crying out in spiritual liberation: 
“Free at last! Free at last! Great God Al- 
mighty! Free at last!” 

Now, I close with a call for Divine help— 
& prayer for unity and reconciliation for the 
peoples of our nation and the world. 

Heavenly Father: We give thanks for the 
simplicity of the Gospel. And yet we realize 
that these great simplicities, transferred into 
the light of our time, have the power to re- 
make the world. 

If we have lost our sense of unity, one 
with the other; if we have fled from our- 
selves and hence from Thee, help us to find 
the way. In that way, we may do our part 
in changing the world. 

Today, we bow in humility when we re- 
member the Love that went to the Cross and 
acknowledged our unworthiness at so great a 
sacrifice. Help us all to be worthy. 

Help us in our times to keep our faith in 
God and in each other. 

Amen, 


CONSTITUENTS WHO HAVE LOST 
PENSION BENEFITS 


(Mr. HILLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve there is a Representative in this 
Chamber who does not have numerous 
constituents who, through no fault of 
their own, have lost pension benefits for 
which they have saved many years. 
These people need protection, so they 
can plan for their retirement years, se- 
cure in the knowledge their planning 
will mean something. 

I am submitting for the RECORD a 
newsstory which appeared in the In- 
dianapolis Times of January 24 regard- 
ing this matter of pensions and docu- 
menting several cases where pensions 
have been lost in Indiana for lack of 
adequate protection. The news item, part 
of a series on problems facing the elderly, 
ie ini by Robert Peirce of the Star 
staff. 

One good point the article makes is 
that fewer and fewer people today are 
worrying about planning for their re- 
tirement—it seems to be an old fashioned 
idea, either because people assume Uncle 
Sam will take care of them in their old 
age, or because they assume it is a hope- 
less task. I do not think this Nation can 
afford, either fiscally or morally, to let 
either of these assumptions take hold or 
become a reality. 

Private pensions are an excellent 
means of planning for an adequate re- 
tirement income—if a worker is assured 
he will eventually receive the benefits 
to which he is entitled. To strengthen 
this system, I plan to introduce a piece 
of comprehensive pension protection 
legislation in the near future. I hope 
several of my colleagues will join me in 
that effort and that we can eventually 
eliminate the pension uncertainties out- 
lined in the following article: 


RETIREE’s DREAMS Go GLIMMERING AS PENSION 
Fatts To MATERIALIZE 


(By Robert L. Peirce) 


Henry Rohifing thought a lot about the 
“golden years” as he neared 65. 

After 34 years as a blacksmith for Indian- 
apolis Drop Forging Company, he figured 
he had earned those trips to Florida, or may- 
be a leisurely drive out West. 

He still thinks that the pension of $119 
a month he would have received, plus Social 
Security, could have paid for those little 
dreams. 

But on March 15, 1969, the plant at 1300 
Madison Avenue closed, catching Rohlfing 
four months and four days short of 65, the 
age at which he would have been entitled 
to a full pension. 

When the final settlement came, Rohlfing 
discovered that instead of $119 a month 
for the rest of his life he was to receive 
one lump-sum payment of $1,400. 

The money is about gone, but Rohlfing, 
a German immigrant, is a practical man of 
few words: 

“Sure, it’s just about the dirtiest deal 
you can think of. But I don’t give it much 
thought. What can you do about it? My wife 
(53 and unable to work because of arthritis) 
had some family in Florida we had wanted 
to visit. And I’ve always wanted to go out 
West. 

“I don’t suppose we can afford that now 
But we get along. I get $200 a month from 
Social Security and the house is paid for. 
You just have to stretch it a little and 
leave those expensive items alone on the 
grocery shelf. 

“Oh, I’ve got a few shrubs I take care of 
in front of my home (4505 West Ohio Street). 
But it dces get kind of boring.” 
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“I can’t tell you how often these kinds of 
things happen in Indiana,” said Joseph M. 
Hannah, supervisor of the pension and profit 
division of the Internal Revenue Service 
here, “but it happens a lot.” 

Unlike the pension plan at Drop Forging, 
many company benefits now make workers 
eligible for full retirement income before 
age 65, Hannah said. 

But he said there is even a catch to these 
plans. If a business goes under without 
first having a long period to invest money 
into the plans, there may not be enough 
funds to pay all those who are eligible for 
benefits. 

IRS regulations, under which companies 
are granted tax deductions for pensions, re- 
quire only that enough money is paid into 
the plan to cover years of service to the 
firm after the plan went into effect, Hannah 
said. 

No money has to be paid to cover years 
of service before the plan’s adoption, he 
observed, although workers receive retire- 
ment credit for those preplan years. 

As long as money is paid into the plan for 
20 or 30 years, there will be enough funds 
to cover all employes, he said. 

But if a company dies before that time, 
there can be a huge shortage in pension 
money, he said. The older workers get what 
money there is, the younger ones are left 
with table scraps. 

The United Steel Workers is wrestling with 
two defunct Indianapolis companies which 
left “vast shortages” in pension benefits be- 
cause the retirement plan was young, ac- 
cording to a union representative, Willlam 
Springer. 

The pension plan at Drop Forging Com- 
pany, owned by Federal Drop Forging Com- 
pany of Lansing, Mich., was adopted in 1961, 
and the company did pay more money into it 
than required by the IRS, Springer said. 

The reason companies don't pay the money 
for “past service liability” is that it would 
be tremendously expensive, explained Eldon 
H. Nyhard, pension consultant at Howard E. 
Nyhard Inc. 

Pension negotiators assume that a plan 
will remain in effect for 20 or 30 years, he 
said. Even if some amount is paid for past 
service liability each year, unions will allow 
companies to pay less in this category to free 
more money for increased overall retirement 
benefits, he added. 

Enough companies with young pension 
plans go out of business each year to prompt 
union leaders to push for Federal insurance 
to cover retirement benefits. 

They also are asking for legislation to 
allow employes to have “portability” in trans- 
ferring accrued retirement benefits from one 
company to another. 

“Now companies can use retirement bene- 
fits as a hammer over the heads of employes 
to force them to stay on an unsatisfactory 
job,” said Max Wright, executive secretary of 
the state AFL-CIO. 

Springer also suggested a national pool of 
retirement money funded by all companies 
with pension benefits. Enough money would 
be on hand to pay retirement claims even of 
those companies who go out of business too 
soon, he contended. 

Many union pensions in Indiana, governed 
under provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
already are funded by several companies pay- 
ing into one pool, said Len Teeuws, execu- 
tive vice-president of Russell M. Tolley and 
Associates, consulting actuaries. 

But even if pension funds are adequate 
today, most plans do not call for increased 
benefits if inflation sends prices skyward. 

One way pension plans in the past have 
fought inflation was to purchase variable an- 
nuities, investment plans whose returns vary 
with profits made on the stock market, Ny- 
hard said. 

It had been assumed that as inflation rises, 
stock market returns would also, he ex- 
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plained. But, recent events have shown that 
the stock market can nose-dive while in- 
flation continues upward, so that “annuities 
aren't nearly so popular anymore.” 

Beyond problems with funding pensions, 
Nyhard estimated that little more than half 
of the Hoosier work force is covered by them, 

Recent figures from a Senate labor sub- 
committee study showed that the average 
monthly benefit from pensions is $99. Average 
Social Security payments are $129 a month, 
the study showed. 

It observed that a retired couple getting 
the average pension and Social Security 
check would receive $228 a month. However, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures that 
$241 monthly is needed to maintain even a 
low minimum budget for a retired couple. 

At least “eight or nine bills” are pending 
before Congress for pension reform, Teeuws 
said 


Included is legislation, indorsed by Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, to give tax deduc- 
tions for employes paying into plans. An 
objection to present employe contributions 
is that those dollars already have been taxed 
once as income. 

Questions of pensions and income are the 
“number one priority” of the Indiana Com- 
mission for Aging and the Aged, said the 
agency's director, Dr, George Davis. 

He feels, too, that schools are falling short 
in teaching the young to save for the future. 

“I recently sat beside an honors student at 
a Purdue University dinner. I asked him 
when he planned to retire. He looked first 
like he didn’t know what I was talking about. 
Finally, he said, ‘well, I guess at 65, like 
everyone else.’ 

“He wasn’t even aware that people are 
retiring a lot earlier these days. And he will 
have to save now if he is going to live com- 
fortably later.” 


CHANGE IN FOGGY BOTTOM 


(Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
rarely does a reorganization of a Gov- 
ernment department make news. This 
has proven to be the case with the recent 
major changes in the State Department. 
I feel, however, that these particular 
changes are of genuine interest. For that 
reason I should like to insert the remarks 
of the Honorable William B. Macomber 
into the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 


CHANGE IN Foccy BOTTOM: AN ANNIVERSARY 
REPORT 


My colleagues in the Department of State: 
Two years ago this month this Department 
launched an unprecedented program of man- 
agement reform and modernization; and in 
this same period we have seen it move in a 
number of very important ways towards a 
more equitable and effective system of hu- 
man relations. 

On this second anniversary it is appropri- 
ate to take stock, to examine what working 
together we have accomplished in this period 
of ferment and change, and to focus on what 
remains to be done. 

First let’s look at the program of manage- 
ment reform and modernization. 

This has been a unique and far-reaching 
effort. It has been unique in the sense that 
Secretary Rogers did not, as is traditional in 
an effort of this kind, turn the job over toa 
team of experts from outside. Instead, in an 
unprecedented step, he chose the career pro- 
fessionals themselves to draw the plans. He 
was convinced that you could do the job 
better than anyone else. 

You responded to his challenge and pro- 
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duced the most comprehensive and searching 
critique ever written about this Department.* 
If one wants to really understand our prob- 
lems (and our strengths), no other document 
can match it. More importantly, after months 
of consultation with colleagues in the De- 
partment and abroad, with other Government 
agencies, and with many institutions and 
experts outside of the Government, you pro- 
duced an extraordinary blueprint for reform. 
This blueprint consists of over 500 recom- 
mendations, about 400 of which have been, 
or are now being, implemented. 

This effort has not received the attention 
it deserves, which is perhaps understandable. 
Major changes in management techniques 
and philosophy are not the stuff of exciting 
newspaper copy. 

It is a significant story, nonetheless. 

For in the past two years, through this 
unique effort in self-analysis and creativity, 
important new foundations of a modern 
American foreign office have been laid. 
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It has been argued that developments over 
the last twenty-five years—the new involve- 
ment of most departments of government in 
foreign affairs and the development of na- 
tional security council staffs or their equiva- 
lents—have lessened the importance of for- 
eign offices everywhere. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The diplomat’s job is more important and 
more complicated than it ever was. He carries 
his old responsibilities and needs all his old 
skills; but because of the vastly increased 
complexity and diversity of our foreign af- 
fairs, we need a broader range of skills and 
expertise; and because of the participation 
of so many other elements of our government 
in foreign affairs, our diplomats must now be 
managers, coordinators and leaders, to a de- 
gree undreamed of by their predecessors of a 
simpler age. 

The collective wisdom, experience, and 
judgment in the foreign affairs field of the 
people in the United States Department of 
State is unmatched elsewhere in our Govern- 
ment or in any other government. The job 
therefore has been to find ways to unfetter 
those abilities and to bring them more ef- 
fectively to bear on the Department's evolv- 
ing responsibilities. 

The significance of what has been happen- 
ing within the State Department during the 
past two years is this: The career profes- 
sionals (aware that all foreign offices tend 
to have a better understanding of what their 
job used to be than what it is today) have 
made a major effort to explore and define the 
new and expanded dimensions of their role. 
Further, they have determined that the man- 
agement of the State Department and of the 
Foreign Service is not just the concern of 
the administrators. They also have concluded 
that to meet their new responsibilities, some- 
thing more is required than the traditional 
adherence to a low profile and traditional re- 
liance on native ability, experience, old fash- 
joned intuitive judgment and “trying 
harder.” 

As a result, here is how far we have come: 

We have for the first time a Policy Analy- 
sis and Resource Allocation system (PARA) 
in operation throughout the Department—a 
systematic process for the identification of 
issues, interests and priorities, the allocation 
of our resources in accordance with those 
priorities, and the periodic review of our 
policies.* 

We have a new concept of team operation 
among the Seventh Floor principal officers 
which affords increased control of the De- 
partment’s planning, decision-making, and 
allocation of resources. The team concept has 
permitted a more flexible utilization of the 
principals’ time by breaking the relatively 
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narrow field of specialization that each prin- 
cipal has been assigned. The Seventh Floor 
team is served by common staffs, operates 
under the aegis of the Secretary, and is di- 
rected by the Under Secretary.* 

We have a new management evaluation 
capability in the expanded Inspector Gen- 
eral's staff, which will now evaluate our 
policies as well as our performance.‘ 

We have a new balance between competi- 
tion and job tenure in our Foreign Service 
officer promotion system which preserves its 
competitive nature but provides increased 
stability and security in the middle years of 
an officer's career.® 

We have made major changes in our re- 
cruiting activities which are already bringing 
a much wider range of skills into the For- 
eign Service Officer Corps than ever before." 

We have adopted the concept of a new 
Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps which has 
been very popular with our career specialists. 
Over 870 of these have applied for entrance 
into this new Corps. Legal objections have 
been raised against this Corps. I am very 
hopeful these will be overcome shortly so 
that this important innovation will play a 
key role in our modernization effort.’ 

We have established a “Mustang” program 
to identify clerical and staff support em- 
ployees with unused talent or undeveloped 
potential and provide opportunities to them 
for advancement to officer-level positions 
through special training and assignments.’ 

We have encouraged the flow of informa- 
tion, new ideas, divergent opinion, and crea- 
tive dissent within the Department and at 
our posts abroad through the mechanisms of 
special message channels, new staff func- 
tions, and the continued use of the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum Panel.’ 

In a quite different area, and in order to 
improve our service to the ever-increasing 
numbers of Americans traveling abroad, we 
have initiated a program in conjunction with 
the Postal Service to take passport appli- 
cations in several hundred first-class post of- 
fices throughout the country. This will en- 
able us to expand and improve our service 
dramatically without incurring the costs in- 
volved in establishing more federal facilities. 

So on the managerial side these have been 
two very productive years. Much remains to 
be done, but much has been accomplished. 
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But modernization and reform, if it is to 
be really effective, requires more than im- 
proved management in these areas I have 
been discussing. 

Of critical importance, as well, is the devel- 
opment of an increasingly effective, fair, and 
enlightened system of human relations with- 
in the Department. Here, too, we have had a 
remarkable two years, with much progress 
being made—and with much still left to be 
done. 

To begin with, we have been operating on 
the simple, unassailable assumption that 
women possess approximately half the brain 
power in this country. We have therefore 
sat down with women employees and de- 
signed and implemented a program for en- 
couraging rather than deterring career 
prospects for women officers. They are now 
assured equal consideration for assignments, 
training opportunities, and perquisites, with- 
out regard to sex or marital status. Indeed 
one of the more interesting aspects of pro- 
grams to enhance career possibilities for 
women is the development of working family 
teams in which both the wife and husband 
are career Foreign Service employees. Over 
30 such teams are now in the Department’s 
Foreign Service, and more may be expected 
soon. 

The changes we have made in this area 
have been well publicized. They were made 
not only in justice to women but in the De- 
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partment’s own self interest, for we can ill af- 
ford to ignore this major brainpower pool. 
I am pleased to report that this fall nearly 
three times as many women applied to take 
the Foreign Service exams as applied in 
1969—the year before this program began. 

Efforts are also underway to accord in- 
creased recognition of the professional status 
and rights of secretaries—still one of the 
largest and most important groups of wom- 
en in the Department’s Civil and Foreign 
Services. 

We have also addressed the problem of a 
bill of rights for the spouses and dependents 
of Foreign Service employees. The voluntary 
unpaid support that wives have traditionally 
given to our embassy efforts overseas has con- 
stituted one of the great strengths of our 
Service and also, from a family point of view, 
one of its most rewarding aspects. But there 
have been occasions when this tradition was 
abused and when its voluntary basis was not 
properly understood. Working first with wives 
and later with the Secretary's Open Forum 
Panel we have now spelled out the rights of 
Foreign Service spouses and dependents— 
and I am confident that rather than weak- 
ening the traditional teamwork of Foreign 
Service families, this bill of rights will 
strengthen itu 

In the past two years we have continued 
to emphasize our minority recruitment pro- 
gram despite our personnel cuts and the 
resultant reductions in our over-all 
recruitment. 

In addition we recognize that there are 
many persons, some from minority back- 
grounds, some not, who have the ability to 
rise to positions of considerable responsibil- 
ity but who have been denied their opportu- 
nity because of inadequacies in their educa- 
tion. With this in mind we have, as I 
mentioned earlier, created the “Mustang” 
program which each year will provide oppor- 
tunities for specially selected employees to 
advance to officer rank. 

Within this critical area of the Depart- 
ment’s human relations, however, I believe 
the creation of a formal employee-manage- 
ment relations system for the Foreign Service 
is of overriding importance. 

Following changes in Civil Service pro- 
cedure, this new system has just been pro- 
mulgated by the President."* It is a pioneering 
effort specially designed for the Foreign 
Service and is the result of extensive debate 
and consultation between the management 
of the Department and representatives of the 
Foreign Service. For the first time members 
of the Foreign Service will have an impor- 
tant and formal voice in the development of 
all personnel policies—policies which play 
such an important part in their lives and 
careers. 

Under this system members of the For- 
eign Service can elect an organization to be 
their exclusive representative, and adminis- 
trative officials in the Department are re- 
quired to consult with that organization on 
personnel policies which either the Depart- 
ment or the employees wish to change. If 
these consultations do not result in agree- 
ment, the employee’s representative can ap- 
peal over the heads of the Department’s ad- 
ministrative officials to the Board of the 
Foreign Service. 

The Board of the Foreign Service will have 
two subgroups to help it carry out its respon- 
sibilities. Both of these groups are independ- 
ent of the administrative side of the Depart- 
ment. First is the three-member Employee- 
Management Relations Commission made up 
of representatives of the Department of La- 
bor, Civil Service Commission, and Office of 
Management and Budget. This Commission 
will have the final say with respect to the 
supervision of elections and the adjudication 
of unfair labor practice complaints. 

The second group, working directly under 
the Board of the Foreign Service, is known as 
the Disputes Panel. It is made up of one 
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member from the Department of Labor, one 
from the Federal Services Impasses Panel, one 
from the public, and two from the Foreign 
Service. Thus the majority of this Disputes 
Panel comes from “outside” the Department 
of State. In addition, the two Foreign Service 
representatives cannot be part of the manage- 
ment of the Department. When the adminis- 
trative authorities of the Department are un- 
able to reach agreement in their consulta- 
tions with the representatives of the Foreign 
Service employees, it is the function of this 
disputes group, acting on behalf of the Board 
of the Foreign Service, to establish the facts 
and seek a solution through mediation. If 
this fails, the Panel must then recommend 
an appropriate solution to the Board of the 
Foreign Service. 

With the development of this employee- 
management relations system we have passed 
an historic milestone in the continuing de- 
velopment of the Foreign Service. But this 
milestone was not reached easily. There were 
strong differences of views, and much hard 
bargaining and public controversy. 

But what has emerged in the judgment of 
both the management of the Department and 
the leadership of the American Foreign Sery- 
ice Association is “a system well adapted to 
the Foreign Service, and a system under 
which the men and women of the Foreign 
Service can have a real voice in the policies 
and regulations affecting their careers.” 

Here again, the past two years have seen 
an important breakthrough. But the job is 
just beginning, not ending. If this new sys- 
tem is to fulfill its promise, it is incumbent 
upon all members of the Foreign Service to 
pay close attention to the positions taken by 
the employee organization chosen as their 
exclusive representative. It is incumbent on 
that organization and the administrative of- 
ficials of the Department with whom it will 
be dealing to make every effort to see that 
this new system works in a fair, constructive 
and responsible manner. 

However, it is not enough simply to build 
a system where members of the Foreign Sery- 
ice, in the collective sense, will have a 
stronger and more effective voice in the de- 
velopment of personnel policies. In addition, 
there is the need for each individual mem- 
ber to have access to a meaningful grievance 
procedure independent of the Department's 
personnel authorities, and in which the in- 
dividual’s rights are clearly defined and un- 
derstood. Until recently such a system did not 
exist. There was in its stead a formal sys- 
tem of limited scope and an informal sys- 
tem in which every effort was made to be 
fair, but which was neither independent of 
the personnel authorities nor characterized 
by any specific definition of the rights of an 
aggrieved employee. 

We have now instituted an interim griev- 
ance procedure which is a major step for- 
ward.“ The Interim Grievance Board is 
chaired by William Simkin, who from 1961 
to 1969 was Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and is made 
up of distinguished public members as well 
as career Officials with considerable experi- 
ence in the Foreign Service. Unlike the earlier 
arrangements, it is set up and operates in- 
dependently of the personnel and adminis- 
trative officials of State, AID and USIA. 

It is an “interim” grievance procedure 
because we believe that the definitive griey- 
ance procedure should be bargained out in 
the employee-management relations system— 
which is just what such a system is for. Once 
the definitive grievance procedure has been 
hammered out, the Department will support 
legislation which incorporates the basic prin- 
ciples of that procedure as an amendment to 
the Foreign Service Act. 

Another crucial area of the Department's 
human relations is that of involuntary re- 
tirement or “selection-out.” I believe that 
such a system, presently required by law, is 
añ essenial ingredient of a strong Foreign 
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Service, and I believe that this view is shared 
by the great majority of Foreign Service Offi- 
cers. 

But this system has recently come under 
increasing attack. We now have in the em- 
ployee-management relations system a par- 
ticularly appropriate means for the represen- 
tatives of Foreign Service employees to sit 
down with the Department’s management for 
a careful and thorough reexamination of the 
selection-out system. I am confident that out 
of the re-examination will come reaffirmation 
of the need for a continued involuntary re- 
tirement system; and I am equally confident 
that in this re-examination we are going to 
find ways to make it a fairer and stronger 
system. Fewer than 10 officers are presently 
scheduled for involuntary retirement be- 
tween now and June 30th. In view of this 
upcoming re-examination, the Department 
has suspended all final selection-out actions 
between now and that date. 

In summary then, the most critical in- 
gredients in the human relations field are 
the development of a strong employee-man- 
agement relations system to deal with the 
development of personnel policies, and the 
establishment through the employee-man- 
agement relations system, and ultimately by 
an amendment to the Foreign Service Act, 
of a definitive grievance procedure. Under 
the employee-management relations system 
we will also be re-examining involuntary 
retirement procedures and here, as else- 
where, looking for areas where we can 
strengthen the role of due process. 

Some have said that in taking these ac- 
tions we are undermining the basic dis- 
cipline of the Foreign Service. Of course, the 
exact opposite is true. The way to guar- 
antee the continuation of a disciplined 
Service is to make certain that its basic 
safeguards and fairness are apparent to all. 

But as we move into this new era of the 
Department’s human relations, let me make 
it clear that I do not believe the old system 
was as unfair as has sometimes been alleged. 
In a highly competitive system such as ours, 
there are bound to be disappointed persons. 
And while our involuntary retirement system 
has been run by human beings and is there- 
fore fallible, it is my personal belief that 
those who manned the system earlier made 
every effort to make it as fair as possible. 

But there is no denying that the system 
has been a paternalistic one. And even if it 
was far fairer than its critics give it credit 
for, it is not—because of its paternalism and 
its inadequate recognition of both the col- 
lective and individual rights of Foreign 
Service employees—a credible or acceptable 
system for today. 
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The past two years have been a time of 
tumult. There has been criticism, disagree- 
ment, and public controversy. This is under- 
standable. When a major reform and mod- 
ernization program is launched, it is pred- 
icated on the assumption that things are 
wrong and need correcting. One should not 
be surprised, therefore, when there is con- 
siderable public focus on what is wrong— 
and vigorous debate over proposed solutions. 
This controversy may appear unseemly by 
earlier standards of State Department de- 
corum. It is, however—except when dis- 
figured by unjust and personal attacks on & 
dedicated career Foreign Service Officer—a 
very healthy and useful process. 

It would be a mistake to allow the turmoil 
which has been a part of these last two years 
or the controversy and clash of views which 
will accompany the forthcoming employee 
elections, to obscure what is really going 
on in this Department. Controversy is an 
integral part of the progress we are all work- 
ing for. There have been years in this De- 
partment when there has been very little 
tumult and very little progress. We are in 
a much better era now. 

And now my final point: No effort of this 
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kind starts without antecedents. Much of 
the credit must go to those career officers 
among you who in increasing numbers in 
the years immediately preceding January 
1970 pressed for reform and set the stage 
for what has followed. To you and to the 
many who joined you in the past two years, 
we owe a considerable debt. 

The question I put to you now is this: 
Will your commitment to this effort be sus- 
tained? Important decisions lie ahead, and 
modernization is a task which, by definition, 
is never done. Even in the specific areas I 
have been reporting on today, the record 
is one of useful and important beginnings— 
not final accomplishments. 

Modernization as a process will continue 
in the Department. That is inevitable. The 
question is whether you, the career profes- 
sionals will continue to lead it. If you do, 
and for as long as you do, this critically im- 
portant work will be in the best of hands. 
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IF THE PAST IS PROLOG, CONGRESS 
WILL INCREASE THE PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT ONCE AGAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. SAYLOR) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the yearly 
minidebate on the subject of raising the 
national debt limit is upon us once again. 
I am resigned to the fact that, whatever 
I say here and publicly, the Congress is 
going to look for the “easy way out” of 
the current fiscal mess by passing the de- 
flated buck back to the public. 

In spite of this dismal prognostication, 
I am heartened that a minireyolt has 
started among some of those Members 
who, heretofore, were first in line to help 
saddle the country with more debt. In- 
credible as it may seem, this minirevolt 
comes at the outset of an election year. 
I wonder if these same solons are going 
to introduce legislation to raise taxes this 
year? I will believe that when I see it. 

To buttress my contention that the 
outcome of the current debate is fore- 
gone, I have compiled a brief chart which 
shows the votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning debt limitation 
legislation. You will note that in some 
years, we voted more than once to raise 
the limit. The chart follows: 

To raise the “temporary” and “permanent” 
debt limitation: votes in the House, 1960-71 
Year of vote: Yeas Nays 
134 
148 
144 
192 
204 
175 
179 
182 
165 
165 
199 
211 
196 
93 
127 
162 


The first overall debt ceiling was es- 
tablished in 1917, when the limit was 
fixed at $11.5 billion. By 1945, the act had 
been amended 16 times, and the ceiling 
had been pushed up to $300 billion. In 
June 1946, the World War II debt limit 
was reduced to a “permanent” $275 bil- 
lion. In 1954, 1955, and 1956, Congress 
voted “temporary” increases to bring the 
ceiling down to $278 billion. A “tempo- 
rary” increase to $280 billion was ap- 
proved in February 1958 and in that 
Same year, the “permanent” limit was 
raised to $283 billion. From 1960 through 
1966, Congress had approved 13 “tem- 
porary” increases on the “permanent” 
ceiling, carrying the ceiling for fiscal year 
1967 to $330 billion. In 1968, the “per- 
manent” limit was raised to $358 billion 
and the “temporary” limit jumped up to 
$367 billion by congressional action. 

In this morning’s mail, each Member 
of the House received a copy of the latest 
U.S. News & World Report and therein is 
an impressive and interesting chart/arti- 
cle entitled “Red-Ink Budgets over the 
Years.” The pressure on the debt ceiling 
is ably refiected in the chart; the impor- 
tant point is that congressional action is 
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necessary to implement the progressive 
deficits requested of the administration. 
The article is summed up with the fol- 
lowing: 

What's ahead? As the business recovery 
picks up, Government tax revenues will rise. 
But new spending programs are being added 
and old ones expanded. From all sides come 
demands for still other ways to spend Gov- 
ernment money. The upshot: No end to the 
floods of red ink is in sight. 


That is, of course, unless Congress de- 
cides to put a stop to deficit financing. 

Concurrent with the debate on the 
debt ceiling, I wish to bring two more 
articles to our colleagues’ attention which 
appeared yesterday in respected national 
publications. 

The first, an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal entitled, “A Use for the 
Debt Ceiling,” calls a spade a spade when 
stating: 

Even then, of course, the lawmakers chose 
to overlook the fact that it was they, not the 
President, who held true control over federal 
spending. No matter what the President 
wants to spend, it’s pretty hard for him to do 
anything unless Congress chooses to vote the 
money. Congress certainly has chosen to vote 
a lot of money, on occasion a good deal more 
than Presidents have requested. 


The full text of the editorial follows: 
A USE FoR THE DEBT CEILING 


In 1941 Congress attempted to control fed- 
eral spending by imposing a limit on federal 
debt. The exercise has always had its weird 
aspects but this year it just possibly might 
serve a useful purpose. 

The 1941 ceiling was aimed at President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who by the standards 
of those times was considered a free-spend- 
ing President. The biggest outlay for any pre- 
war year totaled only $14 billion, which even 
after adjustment for subsequent inflation 
now seems like small potatoes. 

Even then, of course, the lawmakers chose 
to overlook the fact that it was they, not 
the President, who held true control over 
federal spending. No matter what the Presi- 
dent wants to spend, it’s pretty hard for him 
to do anything unless Congress chooses to 
vote the money. 

Congress certainly has chosen to vote a lot 
of money, on occasion a good deal more than 
Presidents have requested. Time and again 
various administrations have had to go to 
Congress to ask new increases in the debt 
ceiling so that the government could go on 
operating, and time and again the legisla- 
tors have done what was asked. 

To be sure, the celling-boosting operation 
always provides lawmakers with fresh oppor- 
tunities to lecture the administration on the 
virtues of economy. The hope is to score a few 
political points at home with voters who 
aren't exactly comfortable with the idea of 
all-out federal profligacy. 

At the moment the debt ceiling stands (or 
quivers, if you prefer) at $430 billion, and 
the actual debt is already within $5 billion 
of the limit. The way things are going it 
seems sure that the debt will push through 
the present ceiling before very long. 

The federal budget is expected to show $38.8 
billion of red ink in the year ending June 30, 
and the administration puts the deficit for 
fiscal 1973 at $25.5 billion, even if Congress 
comes up with no new spending initiatives. 
So the administration has gone to Capitol Hill 
for a new boost in the ceiling and Congress 
has no choice but to approve an increase. 

In passing it's surely worth noting that 
even if the budget is balanced next fiscal 
year on the so-called full-employment basis, 
as administration officials expect it to be, 
that result will be of no help whatsoever in 
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this area. The debt will grow even if the 
economists assure us the budget would be 
balanced if unemployment were only equal 
to 4% of the work force. 

This is an election year, and President 
Nixon’s Democratic critics in Congress are 
anxious for any ammunition they can find. 
It has already occurred to some of the law- 
makers that it would be fun to lecture the 
President, who professes to believe in federal 
economy, for having so much trouble mak- 
ing income and outgo meet. 

If the administration is wise it will de- 
cide that this is the sort of debate that it 
should encourage. Although the administra- 
tion hasn't been exactly bashful about com- 
ing up with new spending proposals, the chief 
Democratic reaction often has been that the 
proposals aren’t big enough. The administra- 
tion's health-care plan, for instance, is ex- 
pensive—but not nearly as costly as some of 
the Democratic alternatives. 

If the administration could get the Dem- 
ocrats to prate loud and long enough of the 
need for federal economy, some of the voters 
might take them seriously and try to get 
them to match actions to words. If the law- 
makers didn’t, November could provide a 
time for retribution. 

In a still uncertain economy, a little 
federal economizing is surely in order. The 
huge and continuing budget deficits are 
putting enormous federal pressure on the 
money markets, which are trying to finance a 
business recovery. 

At the least this is likely to produce up- 
ward pressure on interest rates. The Federal 
Reserve System still worries about rising 
rates and, in any case, it has to see to it that 
the banks have enough money that the heavy 
outflow of new Treasury offerings will not 
fail. It’s hard to imagine a situation more 
conducive to a resurgence of inflation. 

The debt ceiling is still a pretty silly way 
to control federal spending. But if argu- 
ment over another increase centers on the 
true issues, it could just serve a useful pur- 
pose. 


The second article, entitled “Taxes 
Bite Deeper; No Relief Foreseen,” is from 
yesterday’s New York Times. In that ar- 
ticle, the consequences of the fiscal lead- 
ership at the national level is recounted 
with a survey of the State and local tax 
increases throughout the country during 
1971. The article quotes the Commerce 
Clearing House as calling 1971 the “year 
of the dog because so many citizen tax- 
payers were so painfully bitten.” The full 
text of the article follows: 

Taxes BITE DEEPER; NO RELIEF FoRESEEN 

(By Seth S. King) 

Cutcaco, January 30.—Phase One of Presi- 
dent Nixon's economic stabilization program 
has passed and Phase Two is struggling at 
the inflation barricades. But neither has in- 
cluded any restraints on state or local taxes, 
and these burdens are rising at record rates 
in almost every part of the nation. 

Homevuwners, apartment renters, mobile- 
home dwellers, welfare clients and beach- 
combers are being hit by more taxes in al- 
most every imaginable form. 

The Commerce Clearing House, a private 
organization in Chicago that surveys the 
nation’s tax changes, called 1971 the “Year 
of the Dog" because so many citizen tax- 
payers were so painfully bitten. 

Observers see no end to the spiraling tax 
burdens. 

The roll-call of tax increases has been awe- 
some. Last fall, 30 states raised their tax 
rates in some form, as did most of the na- 
tion’s larger municipalities. 


TOBACCO TAXES RAISED 


Fifteen of these states raised personal and 
corporate income taxes and five others—Del- 
aware, Florida, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
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Rhode Island—adopted new forms of these 
taxes. 

Five states increased their sales tax rates. 
Eighteen increased tobacco taxes. Eight de- 
cided that, if a resident taxpayer could not 
refrain from drinking alcohol he should pay 
& higher levy to do it. And 16 others tapped 
motorists, either by raising gasoline taxes or 
vehicle-use taxes or both. 

New York State was again the national 
taxing champion increasing every one of 
these taxes except those on motor-vehicle 
use. 

So rapid was the rise in tax collections in 
the fiscal year ended last June that the total 
take from state levies reached $51.5-billion, 
& 7.3 per cent increase over the previous fiscal 
year. 

By the beginning of 1971, state and local 
tax levels were so high that the average per 
capita payment rose to $427 a year, which 
was $47 more per taxpayer than the year 
before. 

New York again was the nation’s leader, 
with an average of $652, marking the first 
time that the $600 level had been passed. 
Arkansas, with $252, was the low state. Ha- 
waii, California, the District of Columbia, 
Nevada, and Wisconsin broke the $500 bar- 
rier. 

Three years ago, only New York and Cali- 
fornia had the distinction of being above 
the $500 mark. 

These Commerce Clearing House statistics 
on per capita payments, it should be noted, 
were compiled before many of the tax-raising 
states had enacted new levies. The per capita 
bite is almost certain to rise even higher. 

Only six Southern states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee—have such generally 
lower expenditures for education and wel- 
fare that they remain below the $300-per- 
year level. 

QUALITY QUESTIONED 


Taxpayers and homeowners complain con- 
stantly that they are paying more for services 
that are at best no better than what they 
were five years ago. In fact, the costs of every 
service they depend on has skyrocketed in 
that time. 

The general cost of living rose 21 per cent 
from mid-1965 through mid-1970. In the 
same period, in the more populated areas, 
public welfare costs rose 184 per cent; health 
and hospital expenses, 96 per cent; police 
protection, 77 per cent, and sanitation costs, 
39 per cent. 

The Tax Foundation, a private organiza- 
tion, reports that virtually every community 
over 10,000 population now has more teach- 
ers, policemen, garbage men, and dog catch- 
ers on its payrolls than five years ago. In 
many communities, the increases in these 
numbers have reached 70 per cent or more. 
From 1960 to 1970, the number of jobs opened 
and filled in Federal, state and city govern- 
ments grew at a rate almost twice that of 
private industry, the watchdog foundation 
says. 

SCHOOLS A KEY FACTOR 

The costs of schools represent one of the 
most notable of these upward pressures. The 
Tax Foundation has found that economy- 
inspired efforts at consolidation have reduced 
the number of school districts in the nation 
by 50 per cent and the school-age population 
has increased by only a fifth in the last 
decade. But the spending for primary and 
secondary instruction is now 150 per cent 
greater than in 1961. 

In its continuing observations of state and 
local taxing, the Commerce Clearing House 
has found that the biggest tax bites are 
made in the odd-numbered (nonelection) 
years. This premise should offer the hope of 
at least a holding of the line in 1972, an 
even-numbered (election) year. 

But warnings are in order. The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that state revenues 
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from all sources, including Federal grants, 
for the fiscal year ending next July should 
reach $96-billion. The bureau expects more 
than $102-billion to be spent by the states. 

The omens from this are clear: it will only 
be a matter of time, unless inflation ends 
tomorrow and the economy booms the day 
after, until another round of tax increases 
will be needed. 


NEW MEXICO SURPLUS 


Some states may prove the exception, In 
New Mexico, where stricter enforcement of 
tax laws has produced higher collections, the 
state entered 1972 with a $19-million surplus. 
But the Legislature is already talking of im- 
posing a new statewide property tax for use 
in getting a more even balance in expendi- 
tures for schools. 

Public resentment of seemingly endless tax 
increases is growing and lawmakers at all 
levels are becoming more fearful of provok- 
ing outright rebellion against new levies. By 
last February, the Tax Foundation deter- 
mined that tax increases totaling $6.5-billion 
had been proposed. There was a reversal to 
lower rates that were expected to raise about 
$5-billion more this summer. Even this 
would be a record. 

Most payers of local and state taxes, if 
they have children, are apparently more will- 
ing to pay higher school levies than most 
other taxes. If they do not have children, a 
recent survey of taxpayers in St. Cloud, 
Minn., showed, they rank willingness to pay 
higher taxes for police protection first, then 
for streets and traffic improvement, and 
finally for parks and recreation. 

In all parts of the country, the taxes on 
property, both personal and corporate, are 
the most disliked. 

“I'd hate to cut down on any services,” 
Loyd Long of Monticello, Ind., said. “But 
I’ad much rather pay more sales taxes than 
property taxes if there has to be a replace- 
ment of revenue. At least with the sales tax, 
if you don't want to pay it, you don’t have 
to buy anything.” 

Ken Ross, owner of a Denver neighborhood 
business, bitterly objects to home and corpo- 
rate property tax rates. 

“This tax thing is killing us small guys,” 
he said. “The property taxes go on whether 
you're making a profit or not. You’d have to 
pay it even if you locked your doors.” 

BOND ISSUES VETOED 

Indeed, payers of local property taxes have 
become the most aroused group in the na- 
tion, In the last two years, property owners 
have voted down bond issues of all stripes, 
even those for schools. 

The newest fashion in taxes is relief from 
new property levies. From President Nixon 
on down, Officials are indignantly declaring 
that the limit has been reached and some- 
thing must be done to provide new funds 
and spare the property owners. 

But old taxes rarely die; they don't even 
fade away. Any time there is more revenue 
promised from one source, somebody will 
have to pay more taxes to provide it. 

In Minnesota, Gov. Wendell R. Anderson 
persuaded the Legislature to increase state 
income and sales taxes to raise $580-million 
in state aid by 1973. In return, a lid was 
placed on local property taxes for education 
and a promise was made that property taxes 
would be reduced, 

The Minnesota Department of Taxation 
estimated that the average Minnesota home- 
owner, with a wife and two children and a 
salary of $13,000 a year and a house worth 
$16,770, would pay the following: His prop- 
erty taxes would drop $68.06. However, his 
state income tax would rise by $142.07. His 
sales tax would rise by $27. So this would 
leave him paying $101.01 more in total taxes, 
& 9.9 per cent increase over last year. 

In the smaller communities, where prop- 
erty tax burdens are the heaviest, the relief 
will be greater. In the cities, where there is 
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no ceiling on costs for pensions and welfare 
and where owners of older homes are facing 
reassessment, the outlook is grim. 

One Minneapolis homeowner counted his 
new blessings recently and found that he 
would pay $16.80 less in property taxes but 
would pay $200 more in state income taxes. 
He said he was afraid to calculate how much 
more he might pay in sales taxes. 


EXAMPLE IN ILLINOIS 


Illinois imposed its first state income tax 
three years ago, In selling it to a reluctant 
Legislature, Gov. Richard B. Ogilvie, a Re- 
publican, promised more aid to municipali- 
ties and an end to the small but annoying 
personal (nonresidential) property tax. 

In 1970, Illinois state aid to education rose 
from 27 per cent of local costs to 35 per 
cent, and last year this rose another 3 per 
cent. 

But in many localities, such as in suburban 
DuPage County, home property taxes have 
gone up about $100 each year since 1969, 
even though a number of school bond issues 
have been defeated by weary taxpayers. 

The voters outlawed the personal prop- 
erty tax in 1970. But this fall, the Dlinois 
Supreme Court ruled that the referendum 
was unconstitutional on the ground that, if 
corporations were taxed on corporate be- 
longings, the people should be, too, The 
Governor is appealing this judgment. 

Further, the city of Evanston, Ill., as just 
one instance, has warned that, unless the 
threatened loss of income from personal 
property taxes are made up by something 
else, it will have to increase municipal prop- 
erty taxes by 26.3 per cent. 

Chicago granted increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries last year on the assumption that more 
state aid for education would be forthcoming. 

Now, even though property taxes have been 
increased and assesed valuations in the city 
and Cook County have been raised by more 
than $500-million, the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation is facing a deficit of at least $83-mil- 
lion and expects to have to curtail the length 
of the current school year. 

A new element has appeared in the local 
and state tax pictures. Courts in at least 
four states have declared that support of edu- 
cation primarily from property taxes is un- 
fair to the less affluent communities. 

The forecasters expect these rulings, if 
they are upheld, to cause massive changes in 
taxing methods, and taxpayers through some 
different manner of collection. 

The difficulty is that most state and local 
governments have already tested their in- 
genuity in devising new taxes. Virtually every 
source, from a taxpayer’s necessities to his 
pleasures, seems to have been tapped. 

The only new source being discussed at 
state as well as the Federal levels is a value- 
added tax, which President Nixon has in- 
dicated he favors. This is nothing but an 
elaborate sales tax. But it would be levied 
at the manufacturing and wholesaling stages, 
as well as at the retail stage. The added cost 
would be passed on to the citizen buyers in 
anew form of tax bite. 

Observers concede that speculation about 
new taxes and old taxes—could be thrown 
out of focus by the effects of Phase Two's 
wage and price controls. 


PER CAPITA TAX BURDEN 1960-70 


Increase 


1970 1960 Percent Amount 


$417 $161 
340 134 


Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut 
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Increase 


State 1970 1960 Percent Amount 


New Mexico.. 
Minnesota. 
Arizona... 


Source: Tax Foundation Ine. 


The point of this Mr. Speaker is only 
to call attention to the fact that “some- 
one, someplace, sometime,” must begin to 
call a halt to runaway public spending. 
President Truman used to say, “the buck 
stops here.” Unfortunately, that is not 
the case with the national debt and the 
spiraling debt ceiling—the buck never 
stops. Perhaps if the Congress applied the 
brakes to Federal expenditures, the effect 
would be emulated throughout the 
country. 

On a few occasions recently I have 
informed my colleagues about the grow- 
ing size of the public debt. These com- 
ments would not be complete without 
bringing the matter up-to-date. As of 
January 25, the gross public debt stood 
at $425,608,928,541.83. 


HOW WE LOST SUPERIORITY AND 
ACCEPTED INFERIORITY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional security is not a subject of par- 
tisan politics. Our survival as a nation 
is above politics. All Americans want to 
survive in this turbulent world. Many 
Americans differ as to the intentions of 
the Soviet Union and whether or not 
our basic self-interest demands military 
superiority or not. These are proper 
areas of debate. I believe most Ameri- 
cans want superiority and believe that 
we are only secure when we are the 
strongest nation in the world. 

Those who reject superiority as a na- 
tional goal have, unfortunately, been in 
the ascendancy in government for the 
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past 11 years. This bridges three nation- 
al administrations. Those of us who have 
advocated superiority and reject unilat- 
eral disarmament, parity, sufficiency, and 
all of the theories which have been used 
to cover up our decline as a military 
power are more alarmed today than at 
any time in our postwar history. What 
we are confronted with in 1972 is no 
longer a theoretical debate. We are hard 
against an actual condition which even 
now is not understood by many Ameri- 
cans because our leaders choose not to 
present the facts to them. I take this 
time today to detail this 25-year decline 
in our military capabilities and to pre- 
sent the realities as they face us in the 
seventies. 

The facts are there, the challenge is 
there. Many Americans have spoken out 
on the dangers of our current deteriora- 
tion in defense posture. A few weeks ago, 
Dr. Edward Teller, the famed nuclear 
scientist, charged that he is “convinced 
that within a few years” we will not 
have the basic strategic forces to deter 
a Soviet nuclear attack. He made this 
solemn pronouncement on the ABC tele- 
vision program “Issues and Answers” and 
added the warning that— 

The Russians are building very rapidly, We 
are in slow motion. Sometimes in no motion, 
They are getting head of us. They are ahead 
of us, even today, in every field, except pos- 
sibly we may yet have an edge in sea power, 
and we are losing rapidly. 


This is not idle talk. The facts which 
I present in this address clearly support 
this contention. : 

Statements by the score could be cited 
here to buttress my charge that our Gov- 
ernment leaders are presiding over a de- 
liberate deterioration of our defenses. 
Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover has bluntly 
warned that the United States faces “na- 
tional extinction” unless major steps are 
taken to rebuild our defenses. The Dallas 
Times Herald of January 13, 1972, quotes 
Senator JOHN TOWER as saying: 

We still have an edge but I could not be- 
gin to tell you how tenuous that edge is. 


Whether or not we have an edge, it 
is clear that defense-minded experts like 
Senator Tower are vitally concerned at 
the trend. He went on to say that de- 
cisive Russian superiority in armaments 
could “force the United States into an 
isolationist position whether we wanted 
it or not.” Many of us have made these 
same warnings over the years, yet our 
situation has become more precarious 
each year. 

Why have all of our warnings gone un- 
heeded? Because Presidents Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon during their terms 
of office chose to follow the advice of 
those who counseled against superiority 
and accepted what I believe to be an in- 
correct assessment of the role of the So- 
viet Union in the future and whether or 
not the Communists are a threat to our 
future security. 

Let me bring the issue into perspec- 
tive in another way. For the past 10 
years, Americans such as myself have 
debated other Americans on the question 
of whether or not the Soviet Union could 
develop the military capabilities to catch 
us and pass us. Unfortunately, we won 
that argument. While those who rejected 
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superiority presided over deliberate poli- 
cies of disarmament in the past three 
administrations, the U.S.S.R. coldly and 
surely developed the capabilities to 
threaten our survival. To use Dr. Teller’s 
term, while we were in “no motion,” they 
aggressively moved with determination 
to become the No. 1 military power in 
the world. Now what happens? The de- 
bate shifts and the liberal now says, in 
effect, “So what, they have developed 
the capabilities—we lost that debate— 
but you can be sure that their inten- 
tions are honorable and they will not 
use this clearly developed military supe- 
riority to threaten us.” Will we be re- 
quired to debate 10 years on their in- 
tentions? What if the liberal is wrong on 
this issue, too? What will it take to con- 
vince them or this administration that 
they are wrong? A nuclear blackmail in 
some future confrontation with the 
U.S.S.R. in which the tables are reversed 
and we, not they, must back down? Or 
an attack by the Soviet Union? How 
ridiculous can we be in so foolishly play- 
ing Russian roulette with the survival of 
this Nation? But let me detail the strange 
story of how we lost superiority and ac- 
cepted inferiority. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DECEPTION 


A nine-page statement written Decem- 
ber 29 on the letterhead of the Secretary 
of Defense proves that 205,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are being left naked to Communist 
strategic attack or nuclear blackmail, 
and confirms that the disastrous policies 
of Secretary Robert McNamara have 
been continued under the Nixon admin- 
istration. This statement, which appar- 
ently represents the best rebuttal the 
Defense Department can make to its 
critics, is a combination of revealing ad- 
missions, cmissions, and false statements. 

The key concept to keep in mind in 
discussion of U.S. defense policies and the 
Soviet missile threat is strategic superior- 
ity. By strategic superiority, we mean 
that America should be superior to every 
other nation in weapons which are ca- 
pable of hitting the enemy in his home- 
land—so superior that any prospective 
enemy knows in advance that it is total 
folly to commit acts of aggression against 
us. Because we live in the nuclear-space 
age, strategic superiority means, more 
precisely, superiority in nuclear weapons. 

Why do we need superiority? Because, 
unfortunately, we live in a world where 
there are international criminals who 
take advantage of weakness. The evi- 
dence of all recorded history provides em- 
phatic proof that weakness invites at- 
tack and that the best way to live in 
peace and freedom is through superior 
military strength. 

When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace. 


So long as there are criminals in our 
streets, we will need the protection of 
our local police. So long as there are in- 
ternational criminals in possession of 
giant nuclear weapons, we will need U.S. 
nuclear superiority. History, logic, and 
commonsense all tell us that the safest 
road to peace is through military supe- 
riority. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Hitler started World War II when he 
thought he could win quick easy victories 
because the West was disarmed under 
the influence of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and the London and Washington naval 
disarmament treaties. The umbrella- 
carrying officials of 1939 naively thought 
that we had moved from an age of con- 
frontation to a new age of negotiation. 
The negotiations at Munich, however, 
only convinced Hitler that England and 
France were too weak to resist and 
whetted his appetite to devour other 
countries. 

We have been told by some spokesmen 
that “parity,” or nuclear equality, is 
enough to protect America because this 
would provide a “balance of terror” 
which neither side would dare to upset. 
For some nations in some circumstances, 
where both sides act according to the 
Golden Rule or the Marquis of Queens- 
berry Rules for a fair fight, parity might 
be adequate. 

SURPRISE ATTACKS 


But everyone knows that the United 
States will never strike first, whereas the 
Soviets have a long history of always 
striking first—and without warning. The 
Soviets committed surprise, sneak at- 
tacks on Poland and then Finland in 
1939, on Latvia, Lithvania, and Estonia 
in 1940, on Hungary in 1956, and on 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

The test of U.S. nuclear strength is not 
our before-attack inventory, but how 
much nuclear power we would have left 
after a surprise Soviet attack. Under con- 
ditions of parity, the side which has a 
policy of surprise attack, has at least a 
2-to-1 advantage over the side which 
does not practice surprise attacks. There- 
fore the only rational policy is for the 
United States to have decisive superiority 
which is known in advance by all pros- 
pective aggressors. As the Father of our 
country, George Washington, said: 

If we desire to secure peace . . . it must 


be known that we are at all times ready for 
war? 


Under the Eisenhower administration, 
military superiority was our established 
and recognized national defense policy. 
This policy worked. It was a proven suc- 
cess. President Eisenhower was not afraid 
of pacifist catcalls about “escalating the 
arms race.” He preached and practiced 
the policy of overwhelming superiority. 

The Eisenhower years were the years 
when we ordered all our Minuteman mis- 
siles, our Atlas and Titan missiles, our 
Polaris submarines, and our B-52 bomb- 
ers. Virtually, every strategic nuclear 
weapon which protects the United States 
today was built or ordered under the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The results of this policy were plain to 
see, No American boy was sent to die in 
any foreign war. No fifth-rate dictator- 
ship such as North Korea captured any 
U.S. ships, such as the Pueblo, on the 
high seas. No Soviet missiles or sub- 
marines threatened us from Cuba. No 
Cuban pirates hijacked ships off the 
coast of Florida and imprisoned Ameri- 
can citizens. In short, the United States 
was safe. 

THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 


When the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration took office in January 1961, it 
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inherited the vast strategic superiority 
built up under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This is why we were successful at 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis in 
October 1962. Let no one think that the 
Soviets took their missiles off their 
launching pads in Cuba merely because 
President Kennedy looked eyeball-to- 
eyeball to Khrushchev. The only reason 
why the Soviets backed down in that 
nuclear confrontation was that, after our 
U-2 flight discovered the Soviet missiles, 
our great Strategic Air Command went 
on airborne or 15-minute alert with 
50,000 megatons of nuclear striking 
power. We had a 5-to-1 superiority in 
nuclear striking power—and the Soviets 
knew it. 

As we look back on the years of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
we can see that the policy of strategic 
superiority was deliberately—although 
covertly—abandoned after the Cuban 
missile crisis. The years following the 
Cuban missile crisis saw a steady dis- 
mantling of U.S. nuclear power—even in 
the face of a large-scale buildup of nu- 
clear weapons by the Soviet Union. 

PAUL NITZE’S PLAN 


The rationale for this policy of scrap- 
ping U.S. nuclear striking power was laid 
out on April 29, 1960, by a New York in- 
vestment banker named Paul Nitze. 
Speaking at the important Asilomar Na- 
tional Strategy Seminar in California be- 
fore a distinguished audience of more 
than 500 scholars and strategists, Nitze 
made these far-reaching proposals: First, 
that we abandon “a true class A nuclear 
capability”; and, second, that “we scrap 
the fixed base vulnerable systems that 
have their principal utility as compo- 
nents of a class A capability.” 

As soon as Kennedy became President, 
Paul Nitze was brought into the Defense 
Department as Assistant Secretary of 
International Security Affairs. Subse- 
quently, he was promoted to Secretary 
of the Navy, and finally to Deputy Secre- 
try of Defense, the No. 2 job in the 
Defense Department, second only to 
McNamara. 

Nitze’s 1960 Asilomar speech seemed 
incredible when he made it, and even for 
several years thereafter. As we look back 
with the benefit of hindsight, we can 
see that it was a perfect preview of the 
McNamara policies which were to be 
carried out during the 8 years of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

Here are the elements of the class A 
strategic nuclear power which McNa- 
mara and Nitze scrapped: three-fourths 
of our multi-megaton missiles—149 Atlas 
and Titan I missiles—all our intermedi- 
ate- and medium-range missiles—based 
in Europe and Turkey—three-fourths of 
our strategic bombers—30 B-52’s, 1,400 
B-47's, and 600 carrier heavy-attack 
bombers which were stripped of their nu- 
clear weapons—the 24-megaton bomb— 
our largest weapon—our airborne alert, 
23 antibomber missile batteries—called 
WNike-Hercules—and our missile and 
bomber bases close to Soviet borders— 
in Turkey, Italy, North Africa, and 
England. 

Here are the class A nuclear weapon- 
systems which McNamara and Nitze 
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abandoned or refused to build: the sec- 
ond thousand Minuteman missiles which 
had originally been scheduled by the 
Eisenhower administration, an advanced 
supersonic strategic bomber which was 
actually built and successfully flown as 
early as 1965, an advanced bomber inter- 
ceptor, the Skybolt air-to-surface long- 
range missile, the antimissile system, 
space weapons—such as the Soviet 
FOBS—Pluto, Dynasoar, Orion, and all 
plans to make our missiles mobile by 
putting them on surface ships and 
freight trains. 

By 1967, our once overwhelming nu- 
clear superiority was gone. The proof was 
provided by a report called “The Chang- 
ing Strategic Military Balance” * written 
by a distinguished committee headed by 
Gen. Bernard Schriever who had been 
in charge of the development and de- 
ployment of all our Minuteman missiles. 
Published by the House Armed Services 
Committee, the heart of this report was 
a chart which showed a comparison be- 
tween the nuclear striking power of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
chart formed a large “X.” It showed that 
in 1962 the United States had a 5 to 1 
superiority over the Soviets. Since that 
date, U.S. strength has gone steadily 
downhill, while Soviet strength has gone 
steadily uphill. 

The chart showed that 1967 was the 
crossover year when the United States 
and the Soviet Union were roughly equal 
in megatonnage delivery capability, or 
nuclear striking power. The chart then 
projected into the future and predicted 
that by 1971 the positions of the United 
States and the Soviets would be com- 
pletely reversed, with the Soviets having 
a 5 to 1 superiority over the United 
States. 

RICHARD NIXON'S PROMISES 

In the presidential campaign of 1968, 
candidate Richard Nixon addressed him- 
self forthrightly to this issue. He warned 
in a radio network broadcast on Octo- 
ber 19 that the Johnson administration 
by “shortsighted defense policies” had 
dissipated the strategic advantage left by 
the Eisenhower administration. He said: 

As a result even where the thinly stretched 
forces of the United States can be deployed, 
they no longer are backed by the decisive 


nuclear superiority which in past crises made 
our power fully credible. 


Continuing, Mr. Nixon warned that 
the Soviet Union has “very nearly 
achieved its goal of superiority in stra- 
tegic nuclear power.” 

On October 24, 1968, candidate Nixon 
charged in a nationwide radio speech 
that under the Democratic administra- 
tions since 1961, when McNamara took 
over the Defense Department, “a gravely 
serious security gap” had developed that 
could grow to a “survival gap” by 1970 
or 1971. Citing decreases in percentages 
of American superiority over the Rus- 
sians in modern weaponry, Mr. Nixon 
charged that— 


In recent years our country has followed 
policies which now threaten to make Amer- 
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ica second best both in numbers and quality 
of major weapons, 


Mr. Nixon said that if elected Presi- 
dent he would undo the sweeping Penta- 
gon reorganization of former Secretary 
of Defense McNamara. 

Richard Nixon then blasted what he 
called the Democratic administration’s 
“peculiar, unprecedented doctrine called 
‘parity’.” He said he intended to “restore 
our objective of clearcut military supe- 
riority,” and “do away with wishful 
thinking either as to the capability or 
the intent of potential enemies.” 

These emphatic promises were a 
major reason why large numbers of vot- 
ers believed “Nixon’s the one” and voted 
for him in November 1968. 

The Democratic platform at recent 
conventions has not stressed superiority. 
The American people had reason to be- 
lieve, however, that Republicans would 
return to a policy of superiority. It is 
important to note that the Republican 
Party position on defense has always 
been for “superiority.” The Republican 
Party never settled for any vague 
phrases such as “keeping America 
strong,” or “strategic sufficiency,” or 
“assured destruction capability,” all of 
which are subject to a hundred different 
definitions. The last five Republican 
platforms clearly called for U.S. military 
power to be the greatest in the world— 
and everyone understands the meaning 
of being in first place. 

For example, the 1968 Republican 
platform said: 

We pledge ... a comprehensive program 
to restore the pre-eminence of U.S. military 
strength. 


The 1964 Republican platform said: 

We will maintain a superior, not merely 
equal, military capability as long as the 
Communist drive for world domination con- 
tinues. 


The 1960 Republican platform said: 


The Republican Party is pledged to making 
certain that our arms, and our will to use 
them, remain superior to all threats. 


The 1956 Republican platform said: 


We have the strongest striking force in the 
world. 


The 1952 Republican platform said: 


We should develop .. . such power as to 
deter sudden attack or promptly and deci- 
sively defeat it. 


Richard Nixon ran on four of these five 
platforms, twice as a vice presidential 
candidate, and twice as a presidential 
candidate. Thus he pledged that he sup- 
ported this consistent Republican policy 
of military superiority, especially when 
combined with his radio speeches of 
October 1968. 

NIXON ADMINISTRATION RECORD 


When the Nixon administration went 
into office, we expected it to move quickly 
to restore our superiority. We waited— 
and we waited—and we waited. In De- 
cember 1970, the White House mailed out 
a brochure entitled “The Nixon Admin- 
istration’s First 2 Years.” One page in 
this booklet was entitled “Keeping 
America Strong.” 

The first section brags about how Presi- 
dent Nixon has “reordered priorities” 
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from defense to social welfare. The sec- 
ond section tells how President Nixon’s 
“reoriented defense’ emphasizes the 
Safeguard ABM which he “substituted” 
for Lyndon Johnson’s ABM. The fact is 
that the Nixon ABM calls for defending 
only two sites; the Johnson ABM called 
for defending 12 sites. The third part of 
“Keeping America Strong” concerns the 
draft lottery system which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with our overall mili- 
tary strength or superiority. Then, there 
is a blank space—the administration was 
unable to list even one action it has 
taken to restore U.S. superiority, as 
solemnly promised. 

President Nixon issued his state of the 
world message on February 25, 1971, a 
very lengthy document called “U.S. For- 
eign Policy for the 1970's.” This docu- 
ment was admittedly written by Henry 
Kissinger, who has been called the second 
most powerful man in our Government. 

The state of the world message is writ- 
ten in very sophisticated language, but 
the meaning is clear to anyone who 
studies it. It admits the decision by the 
Nixon administration “to pursue a pol- 
icy of strategic sufficiency rather than 
strategic superiority.” ‘ The message in- 
cludes a chart which clearly shows that 
the Soviets have many more missiles 
than we have, and it contains no program 
to build any more U.S. missiles. 

Who made this decision to repudiate 
President Nixon’s solemn promises and 
platform of 1968? When was it made? 
Did President Nixon make the decision? 
Or is Mr. Kissinger powerful enough to 
call the shots and reverse Republican 
policy? 

The word “sufficiency” was carefully 
chosen by Mr. Kissinger in the hope 
that the American people will infer that 
it is “sufficient’ to protect us. When we 
examine the content of this tricky term 
“sufficiency,” we find it can cover a weak- 
ness worse even than parity. It can even 
mean decisive inferiority. In the face of 
the Soviet missile buildup, the only pos- 
ture which is sufficient for American sur- 
vival is effective superiority. The Kis- 
singer doctrine is “sufficient” only as a 
sop for Americans and appeasement for 
the Soviets. 

ADMINISTRATION REJECTS SUPERIORITY 

On August 26, 1971, a letter written by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger, stated the policy of 
the Nixon administration even more 
bluntly. This letter clearly states that 
the Nixon administration policy “is a de- 
fensive one” and that “it rejects the aim 
of strategic superiority.” The letter goes 
on to admit that “the Soviet Union pres- 
ently does maintain a larger navy than 
the United States,” but indicates no U.S. 
plans for restoring our former lead. 

Of course, there was hardly anything 
else the Defense Department could do 
except admit Soviet naval superiority 
after the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy published its 278-page 
report on May 14, 1971, setting forth the 
official figures. The U.S. Navy has 563 
surface units compared with the Soviet 
navy of 2,009 surface units. The United 
States has 142 submarines compared with 
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the Soviet submarine strength of 355. 
This prestigious committee concluded 
that unless prompt measures are taken 
to build up a nuclear navy, America will 
have “to give in on all issues.” It said: 

There may be no future. ... We will soon 
find ourselves unable to defend our national 
interests.® 


Meanwhile, the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee newsletter inadver- 
tently revealed other aspects of the Nixon 
administration policy. The March 22, 
1971, issue asked the question “What 
truth is there to the reports that the 
Russians are once again building up their 
military capabilities in Cuba?” The an- 
swer says that President Nixon is relying 
on an “understanding” which President 
Kennedy had with the Soviets in 1962 
that they will not install any nuclear 
missiles or submarine bases in Cuba. 
President Nixon is then quoted as saying: 

We're watching the situation closely .. . 
and we will, of course, bring the matter to 
their attention if we find that the under- 
standing is violated. 


This makes the changed strategic mili- 
tary balance very clear, indeed. In 1962, 
President Kennedy could tell Khru- 
shchev, “Take the missiles out,” and 
Khrushchev took them out. In 1972, all 
President Nixon can do is to “bring the 
matter to their attention’—as if they 
did not already know it. The plain fact 
is that we no longer have the power to 
protect our country from nuclear mis- 
siles which can kill scores of millions of 
Americans. All President Nixon can do 
is call up on the hot line and say, “Please 
Mr. Brezhnev, don’t fire.” 

The Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee Newsletter of July 26, 1971, con- 
tains a chart which brags that, whereas 
President Eisenhower spent 49.7 percent 
of the Federal budget on defense, and 
President Kennedy spent 45.1 percent on 
defense, and President Johnson spent 45 
percent on defense, President Nixon is 
spending only 33.8 percent of the Federal 
budget on defense, Obviously, there are 
no plans to restore our military superior- 
ity when the administration is boasting 
about so drastically reducing funds for 
defense and diverting them to welfare 
programs, President Nixon’s budget mes- 
Sage presented on January 24, 1972, 
shows that defense will receive only 29.2 
percent of the budget for fiscal year 
1972-73. 

BLUE RIBBON REPORT 

Shortly after his election, President 
Nixon appointed a blue ribbon defense 
panel to study the workings of the De- 
fense Department. Seven members of 
that panel became so alarmed about the 
loss of U.S. superiority that they wrote 
a supplemental statement called “The 
Shifting Balance of Military Power.” 
This report was signed by seven of the 
most distinguished business and profes- 
sional men in the country, including the 
new Supreme Court Justice Lewis Powell, 
Jr., who is reported to have been the 
principal author. 

This blue ribbon statement deplored 
“the abandonment by the United States 
of its former policy of maintaining 
strategic superiority,” and concluded 
that “in the seventies neither the vital 
interests of the United States nor the 
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lives and freedom of its citizens will be 
secure.” The statement warned that— 

The world order of the future will bear a 
Soviet trademark, with all peoples upon 
whom it is imprinted suffering Communist 
repression. 


The blue ribbon statement concluded 
that, if we want to avoid this fate— 

The only viable national strategy is to 
regain and retain a clearly superior strategic 
capability. . . . The road to peace has never 
been through appeasement, unilateral dis- 
armament or negotiation from weakness. 
The entire recorded history of mankind is 
precisely to the contrary. Among the great 
nations, only the strong survive.’ 


The other six men who signed the 
blue ribbon supplemental statement were 
George Champion, president of the Eco- 
nomic Development Council in New York 
and former president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; William P. Clemerts, Jr., 
president of the Southeastern Drilling 
Co. in Dallas; John M. Fulke, president 
of the John M. Fulke Manufacturing Co. 
in Seattle; Hobart D. Lewis, president of 
the Reader’s Digest Association in 
Pleasantville, N.Y.; and Wilfred J. Mc- 
Neil, director of Fairchild Hiller Corp. 

This blue ribbon supplemental state- 
ment was siibmitted to the President on 
September 30, 1970, whereupon it was 
suppressed by the Nixon administra- 
tion for nearly 6 months. It was finally 
quietly released on March 12, 1971, with- 
out any explanation, comment, or ref- 
utation. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REBUTTAL 

A nine-page statement written De- 
cember 29 on the letterhead of the Sec- 
retary of Defense is the first attempt 
by the Nixon administration to answer 
the blue ribbon supplemental statement 
or other criticisms of the Nixon defense 
policies. This Defense Department state- 
ment proves that the blue ribbon de- 
fense panel members were wholly justi- 
fied in their alarm about the state of 
U.S. defenses and our inability to defend 
ourselves against Soviet nuclear power. 

It seems to be human nature, when 
charged with responsibility for a disas- 
ter, to rely on one of two excuses: First, it 
is not true; or second, it is someone 
else’s fault. The Defense Department 
statement falls into a hopeless trap by 
making the mistake of trying to use both 
excuses. It says, in effect; first, it is not 
true that our strategic defenses are in 
bad shape; and second, the reason why 
our defenses are in such bad shape is 
that Congress cut so much from Nixon’s 
budget requests. 

The obvious conclusion is: why blame 
Congress for cutting budget requests 
when the Nixon administration says, 
in effect, do not worry, our defenses are 
OK? The Defense Department statement 
is shot through with attempts to place all 
the blame on Congress for cutting the 
budget; yet the letter paints a rosy pic- 
ture of our defenses which would entice 
almost any Congressman to slash spend- 
ing. 

Let us take the Defense Department 
statement and point out some of its re- 
vealing statements, omissions, and false- 
hoods. The numbered headings below are 
the subheads used in the December 29 
Defense Department statement. 
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First. “The changing balance of stra- 
tegic forces.” This section of the Defense 
Department statement confirms “the re- 
cent rapid growth of Soviet nuclear 
forces” and admits that the figures cited 
in the blue ribbon statement and other 
criticisms of our present policy “are not 
significantly different from those pro- 
vided by Secretary of Defense Laird” and 
in other public statements by the Presi- 
dent and officials of his administration. 

The Defense Department statement re- 
minds us that the blue ribbon statement 
said that— 

The President and the Secretary of Defense 
are fully aware of the trends. 


That is right, they are fully aware of 
the trends. The trouble is that they are 
not doing anything about it. Nobody 
claims the President does not know about 
the Soviet nuclear threat; he proved in 
his 1968 campaign speeches that he does 
know about it. Nobody claims that Sec- 
retary Laird does not know about the 
need for U.S. nuclear superiority; he 
proved in his book “A House Divided” 
that he fully understands the Soviet nu- 
clear threat. The problem is that they 
are not doing anything to protect the 
United States by rebuilding our supe- 
riority. 

The Defense Department statement 
denies that the Nixon administration “is 
willing to settle for second place,” and 
again denies that the Nixon administra- 
tion “is willing to settle for a status quo 
posture in developing U.S. strategic 
forces.” The proof that these statements 
are wrong is that the Defense Depart- 
ment is unable to cite one single new 
strategic weapon that the Nixon admin- 
istration has built in 3 years. Just yes- 
terday, my friend Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER blasted the Defense Department 
for this very shortcoming. It has not 
built a single new ICBM, a single new 
Polaris or nuclear-missile-firing subma- 
rine, a single new strategic bomber, a 
single space weapon. When you do not 
order a single missile launcher in three 
long years, that is certainly settling for 
the status quo. In the face of the Soviet 
buildup, it is settling for second place. 

Second. “Alleged superiority of Soviet 
Union.” This section contains the kernel 
of the deception practiced by the De- 
fense Department. The Defense Depart- 
ment statement denies that the Soviet 
Union is now the world’s first military 
power, and makes the misleading claim 
that— 

The U.S. today has more strategic nuclear 
weapons than does the Soviet Union. 


The Defense Department statement of- 
fers absolutely no proof, no figures that 
can be checked. Let us look at the facts: ” 


United 


States U.S.S.R. 


1,600 
Space weapons. 1 FOBS 
Sub-launched ballistic missiles... _ 387 
Sub-launched cruise missiles... ._- 
Heavy bombers 
Medium bombers (which can be 
refueled in air so as to hit the 


350 
200 


700 
64 


1 Number unknown, 
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The Defense Department statement 
says that the numbers of strategic weap- 
ons “is only one of several elements that 
must be considered.” That is correct. 
Numbers alone are wholly inadequate to 
give an accurate picture of the strategic 
balance. But the Defense Department 
statement implies that the other factors 
support the proposition that the United 
States is stronger. That implication is 
false: these other factors add overwhelm- 
ing proof that the Soviet Union now has 
nuclear superiority, and that the United 
States has been reduced to decisive in- 
feriority. Here are four vital factors 
which the Defense Department state- 
ment conveniently ignores: 

Rate of construction. Because of the 
enormous leadtime required for nuclear 
weapons, we know now what the relative 
strengths of the two nations will be 2 
or 3 years hence. The United States has 
not built a single additional strategic 
weapon since 1967. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, are building at a crash war- 
time rate. They have 100 big holes al- 
ready dug for new and larger missiles. 
They have greatly increased the capacity 
of their shipyards and are turning out 
Polaris-type submarines at a rate that 
noxe year will equal our frozen total of 

Megatonnage. The amount of explosive 
firepower that nuclear weapons can rain 
on the enemy is the most important fac- 
tor of all. When we compute the deliver- 
able megatonnage totals of the weapons 
listed above, the Soviets have decisive su- 
periority. Each giant Soviet SS-9, of 
which the Soviets have more than 300, 
has 25 times the explosive power of each 
of our Minuteman missiles. 

In January 1971, Lt. Gen. Glen Martin, 
deputy commander of our Strategic Air 
Command, said: 

The Russians today have three times the 
nuclear megatonnage of the U.S.’ 


Since then, the Soviet building pro- 
gram has continued at such a rapid rate 
that most authorities now estimate that 
the Soviets have a superiority of 5-to-1 
over the United States in deliverable nu- 
clear megatonnage. Stewart Alsop writ- 
ing in Newsweek on November 1, 1971, 
stated that “in terms of missile megaton- 
nage, they have between five and 10 
times the thermonuclear capacity we 
have.” 

Refire capability. Many Soviet missile 
launchers have it, but U.S. missile 
launchers do not. Refire capability great- 
ly increases the total number of deliver- 
able Soviet missiles. 

Reliability of delivery. Since the 
Soviets have an extensive antimissile sys- 
tem already deployed with 64 ABM 
launchers, and thousands of SAM’s which 
can be upgraded swiftly to ABM use, we 
have no reliability that any significant 
number of our surviving missiles can get 
through and hit their targets. 

Our bombers have even less reliability 
of delivery. Before launch, they are vul- 
nerable to Soviet SLBM’s, especially their 
low trajectory missiles, and to FOBS and 
OBS missiles. Because McNamara can- 
celed the Skybolt, our bombers cannot 
deliver any payloads unless they actually 
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reach the area of the Soviet Union. There 
they are up against some 10,000 SAM’s, 
the world’s most extensive and complex 
radar systems, and more than 2,000 
Soviet interceptor and fighter aircraft. 

One of the most incredible sentences 
in the Defense Department statement is 
this: 

The specific claim that the Soviet Union is 
now the world’s first military power is not 
supported by the Supplemental Statement 
of some Blue Ribbon Defense Panel Members 
nor is it supported by the Defense Depart- 
ment’s analyses of the current threat. 


There has always been something 
drastically wrong with “Defense Depart- 
ment analyses” and estimates. President 
Nixon specifically stated that our intelli- 
gence estimates were 60 percent under 
actual Soviet missile deployment. 

In regard to the blue ribbon supple- 
mental statement, however, it appears 
that the Defense Department “experts” 
have not even read it. Here are some rel- 
evant quotations from the blue ribbon 
statement: 

In a dramatic shift in the balance of pow- 
er, largely unnoticed by the public, the quar- 
ter century of clear U.S. strategic superiority 
has ended. The Soviet Union has moved 
significantly ahead of the United States in 
ICBM’s, the principal weapon system of the 
nuclear age. . . . No informed person now 
denies that the period of clear U.S. superior- 
ity has ended. ... The Soviet SS-9 ICBM 
force alone is capable of delivering a mega- 
tonnage of nuclear warheads several times 
greater than that of the entire U.S. force of 
ICBM’'s and SLBM'’s. ... The Soviet Union 
has attained for the first time a superior 
strategic capability—where it counts the 
most—in ICBM’s, ... More serious than the 
numerical superiority is the substantial 
megatonnage advantage enjoyed by the 
Soviet Union. The enormous payloads of the 
SS-9’s have a destructive capacity incom- 
parably greater than any U.S, missile,” 10 


Third: “Military strengths.” Buried in 
a mass of vague and meaningless words 
is a most revealing admission. The De- 
fense Department statement quotes Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird as saying in April 
1969 that— 

The Soviet Union has the capacity of 
achieving by the mid-1970’s, a superiority 
over the presently authorized and pro- 
grammed forces of the United States in all 
areas—offensive strategic forces, defensive 
strategic forces, and conventional forces. 


That statement made in April 1969 is 
tantamount to admitting that the Soviet 
Union now has that superiority because 
of the very rapid rate of Soviet buildup 
during the last 3 years—a rate which was 
far in excess of 1969 Pentagon esti- 
mates—plus the fact that “the presently 
authorized and programed forces of the 
United States” have not changed. Even 
as late as the President’s state of the 
Union message on January 20, 1972, the 
Nixon administration has no plans for 
actually producing any additional stra- 
tegic weapons. 

On August 27, 1971, Gen. B. K. Hollo- 
way, commander in chief of our Strategic 
Air Command, told the Commonwealth 
Club of California— 

The U.S.S.R. exceeds us in every major of- 


fensive and defensive strategic weapon sys- 
tem, except missile submarines." 


On October 8, 1971, the Pentagon’s 
Research Chief, Dr. John S. Foster, 
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stated that even that slim edge in mis- 
sile submarines is gone because, count- 
ing what the Soviets have at sea and 
what they have under construction, the 
Soviet fleet of Polaris-type missile-firing 
submarines is now “roughly equal” to the 
US. force.” 

Fourth. “National security policy.” In 
this section, the Defense Department 
statement attempts to diffuse responsi- 
bility for maintaining U.S. superiority by 
shifting the argument to pretend that 
somehow we are safeguarded by “overall 
free world strength.” Secretary Laird is 
quoted as saying that “America will no 
longer try to play policeman to the world, 
but will expect other nations to provide 
more cops on the beat in their own neigh- 
borhood.” 

Let us examine the facts. The Soviet 
Union has 700 intermediate and medium- 
range nuclear missiles targeted on West- 
ern Europe. There is absolutely no way 
that Western Europeans can provide 
“cops on the beat” to protect themselves 
against this nuclear threat. Western Eu- 
rope does not have any antimissile de- 
fense system whatsoever, nor any missiles 
to serve as a deterrent to the 700 Soviet 
nuclear missiles. Most of our free world 
allies cannot build nuclear weapons to 
protect themselves because we prohibited 
them from doing that when President 
Nixon promoted and signed the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty. 

If we compare conventional military 
forces, the NATO powers are hopelessly 
outnumbered and outgunned by the 
Warsaw Pact powers, There is no way 
Western Europe can be protected with- 
out the U.S. nuclear umbrella. 

The unpleasant truth is that, since 
President Nixon took office, overall free 
world strength has receded badly in the 
Mediterranean, Libya—where President 
Nixon meekly surrendered our giant 
Wheelus Air Base—Berlin, Taiwan, the 
Indian Ocean, Southeast Asia, and 
South Asia. 

Five. “Military spending.” This sec- 
tion of the Defense Department state- 
ment blames all cuts in defense spending 
on the winding down of the Vietnam 
war or congressional cuts. This evades 
the issue. The important part is what we 
are spending on strategic weapons— 
weapons to protect 205,000,000 Ameri- 
cans against the Soviet missile threat. A 
chart in the report called “The ABM 
and the Changed Strategic Military Bal- 
ance,” prepared by a distinguished com- 
mittee including Nobel prize winners Dr. 
Willard F. Libby and Dr. Eugene P. Wig- 
ner, Dr. Edward Teller, developer of the 
H-bomb, and Dr. William J. Thaler, de- 
veloper of over-the-horizon radar, shows 
the great superiority over the United 
States of Soviet spending for strategic 
weapons.” 

This section brags that the winding 
down of the Vietnam war is “probably 
the most efficient and orderly withdraw- 
al of both military forces and resources 
in our history.” This boast is simply not 
true. In the 3 years since President 
Nixon took office, 20,000 American serv- 
icemen have been killed in Vietnam. 
President Eisenhower took office in 1953 
under practically identical circum- 
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stances. Because he took affirmative ac- 
tion and warned the Reds that there 
would be no more privileged sanctuaries, 
he ended the Korean war in 6 months 
with few additional American casualties. 

The Defense Department statement is 
unable to point out any significant spend- 
ing it has done on strategic weapons. It 
has not added a single additional land- 
based or sea-based missile launcher, built 
a single strategic bomber, or developed 
a single space weapon. Its rate of spend- 
ing on the two lone ABM sites is so slow 
that it will still be several more years be- 
fore they are operational, although they 
were approved in 1969. If the Defense 
Department were on the job, it ought to 
be able to point to some new strategic 
weapons to show for the $75 billion it has 
been spending each year. 

The real clue to the deception prac- 
ticed by the Nixon administration was 
provided in October 1971 when Senator 
JAMES BUCKLEY proposed three crucial 
amendments to authorize a mere $42 mil- 
lion in research and development so the 
United States would have the option in 
the early 1970’s to expand the range of 
our Minuteman missiles, and improve 
Poseidon missiles. The Defense Depart- 
ment lobbied strenuously against these 
amendments and brought about their de- 
feat. It was not the Senate liberals who 
defeated these crucial amendments; it 
was the Nixon administration and the 
Defense Department. 

Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., Director of De- 
fense Research, stated that the Soviets 
are spending 40 percent more than the 
United States on military research, and 
that this “will lead almost certainly to 
some very serious military surprises.” Dr. 
Foster said that U.S. military research 
has leveled off since 1968—that is, since 
President Nixon took office—while the 
Soviet effort has not only continued to 
increase but has shifted from space to 
military technology. 

The Defense Department statement 
ends this section boasting about the 
Nixon administration’s “increased em- 
phasis on our security assistance pro- 
grams.” Military aid in conventional 
weapons provided to other countries is 
irrelevant in the absence of the U.S. 
nuclear umbrella, which is the only way 
any of the free world can protect itself 
from the Soviet Union. 

Six. “Alleged first-strike capability of 
Soviet Forces.” In this section, the De- 
fense Department statement plays on the 
general confusion of the American peo- 
ple in regard to what “first-strike capa- 
bility” means. It means a counterforce 
capability, or the capability of effectively 
knocking out the enemy’s strategic 
weapons. 

The first thing to note about this sec- 
tion is that the Defense Department does 
not claim that the United States has a 
first-strike, or counterforce, capability 
against the Soviet Union. A U.S. first- 
strike capability was specifically rejected 
by the Paul Nitze proposal in 1960, and 
scrapped by the McNamara-Nitze team 
during its nearly 8 years of U.S. uni- 
lateral strategic disarmament. The 
United States has no effective capability 
to knock out Soviet strategic weapons in 
significant numbers. 

Remembering that a first-strike ca- 
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pability means the ability to knockout 
enough of the enemy’s strategic weapons 
to prevent devastating retaliation, we 
should heed the statement by Dr. John 
S. Foster, Jr., Pentagon Research Chief, 
that when the Soviets have “a little over 
400 SS-9’s,” they can knock out all but 
a small fraction of our Minutemen.” We 
know they already have at least 300, 
and they have 100 large new missile holes 
already dug. 

The Defense Department statement 
relies on the old McNamara “numbers 
game” to throw us off the track of the 
real meaning of the Soviet first-strike 
capability; namely, that “in numbers of 
deliverable warheads, the United States 
still has a substantial numerical ad- 
vantage.” The blue ribbon defense panel 
supplemental statement in commenting 
on this “numbers game” about warheads 
said: 

It would be difficult to conceive of a better 
way to mislead the public than to present— 
without precise definition and analysis— 
comparative figures of this kind. Those who 
present such distortions contribute to the 
confusion rather than enlightenment of our 
people.'* 


To which I say, Amen. 

The writer of the Defense Department 
statement added: 

We are confident that the Soviet Union 
does not have an effective first-strike nuclear 
attack capability. ... 


The writer simply is not able to pass 
that “confidence” along to the rest of 
us because he offers no proof of his com- 
ment, nor does he even attempt to refute 
the hard evidence of the horrendous fact 
that the Soviets do have a first-strike ca- 
pability. 

Seventh. “Strategic arms limitations 
talks—SALT.” This section makes the 
admission that the United States has 
“exercised restraints” during the period 
of the SALT talks in the hope of obtain- 
ing an agreement. Indeed we have exer- 
cised restraints. We have not added a 
single new missile or submarine or stra- 
tegic bomber since the SALT talks were 
proposed in 1968. Meanwhile, the Soviets 
have raced ahead, They have added 1,000 
ICBM’s including at least 200 SS-9’s. The 
longer we talk, the more missiles the 
Soviets build.” 

The Defense Department statement 
tries to confuse the fact of our failure to 
increase our strategic forces by a para- 
graph which might sound impressive to 
those who are not well informed. Let us 
examine what it really says. 

The Defense Department statement 
claims that we are replacing 550 Minute- 
man I missiles with “the much more ver- 
satile MIRVed Minuteman III.” The fact 
is that the MIRV is not a Nixon project 
but a McNamara project. It does not add 
a single missile launcher to our strategic 
forces. The MIRV project cuts our deliv- 
erable megatonnage drastically because 
the MIRVed missiles can carry only a 
fraction of the megatonnage that our 
earlier Minuteman missiles could carry. 
We made the choice to MIRV our mis- 
siles in extremis in order to secure some 
hope of penetration of the already exist- 
ing and rapidly expanding Soviet ABM. 
The Soviets can out-MIRV us 5 to 1 if 
they want to, but they have no need of 
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the “versatility” of the MIRV because we 
have no ABM defense at all now. 

The Defense Department statement 
claims that we are deploying the Safe- 
guard ABM to protect a portion of the 
Minuteman force. The facts are that we 
are beginning to prepare to deploy an 
ABM at only two Minuteman sites, that 
we will not have them operational for 
several years, and that no ABM defense 
for 205,000,000 American people against 
Soviet missiles is even planned. Mr. Nixon 
has said that it would be “provocative” 
to the Soviets for us to give protection 
to the American people against nuclear 
incineration. 

The Defense Department statement 
says that we are converting 31 of our 
Polaris submarines to the MIRV’ed 
Poseidon. Poseidon is not a new weapon 
or an additional weapon. It is merely a 
modernization of the Polaris. The ‘“‘con- 
version” project is not a Nixon project, 
but a McNamara project, and will take 
years to complete. 

The Defense Department statement 
claims that we are dispersing alert 
bombers to more bases to enchance their 
survivability. The fact is that we are 
not adding a single bomber to our bomb- 
er fleet, but keep reducing the number 
of our strategic bombers every year. The 
fact is that McNamara stripped our 
country of all its antibomber defenses, 
and the Nixon administration has done 
nothing to restore them. Most important, 
McNamara terminated the airborne alert 
of our strategic bombers and this has not 
restored by the Nixon administration. 

The Defense Department tries to give 
the impression that our bombers are su- 
perior to the Soviets in ability to pene- 
trate enemy defenses, The DOD state- 
ment claims that we are “equipping our 
bombers with improved air-to-surface 
missiles to enhance their ability to pene- 
trate enemy defenses.” The fact is that 
the Soviets do not need any improved 
penetrability because we have not any 
defenses for them to penetrate. A Janu- 
ary 11, 1972, report of the House Armed 
Services Committee told about a Cuban 
airliner which flew to within 25 miles 
of New Orleans without being detected 
until its pilot radioed the airport for 
landing instructions. Chairman F., Ep- 
WARD HÉBERT commented: 

Since our potential enemies know of the 
gaping holes in our air defenses, I think it is 


high time that the American people were let 
in on this open secret. 


The “improved air-to-surface missiles” 
which the Defense Department statement 
mentions are not a Nixon project, but a 
McNamara project that was no good. 
The great weapon which we should have 
built, but which McNamara canceled 
after the Eisenhower administration 
spent millions on its development, and 
which Nixon is not building, is the Sky- 
bolt. McNamara canceled this great 
weapon and replaced it with the SRAM, 
which can go only 100 miles instead of 
1,000. Its very name brands it with this 
weakness, since SRAM is an acronym for 
“short range attack missile.” It is such 
a poor substitute for Skybolt that SRAM 
is sometimes referred to as SHAM. 

The Defense Department statement 
says that we are “developing” the under- 
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sea long-range missile system—ULMS. 
Note that the statement does not say 
anything at all about producing the 
ULMS. This is the same typical kind of 
stall that McNamara used for 7 years. 
He always talked about “developing” and 
“keeping the option,” but the years went 
on and nothing was ever produced. 

The Defense Department statement 
says that we are “developing” the B-1 
strategic bomber. Note again that we 
are only “developing” and not producing. 
We have needed to go into production 
on an advanced strategic bomber for 10 
years, but the Nixon administration is 
continuing the McNamara stall under 
which we get only words and wooden 
mockups, but never any strategic air- 
craft. The Nixon administration should 
have ordered the production of the B-1 
in 1969, but the Defense Department 
statement confirms not only that we 
have not started production, but that the 
Nixon administration has not yet even 
made the decision ever to order the B-1 
into production. Meanwhile, the Soviets 
have test flown their own “B-1,” called 
the “Backfire.” According to the New 
York Times, this puts them at least 5 
years ahead of us in this field.” 

The Defense Department statement 
claims— 

We are developing them (the B-1) at the 
optimum rate consistent with effective man- 
agement, 


This is absolutely untrue. At the rate 
the Nixon administration is proceeding, 
it will be at least 5 or 6 years before we 
have what the Soviets have now. It is a 
pitiful confession of failure to admit that 
the U.S. “optimum rate” of development 
is 5 years behind the Soviets. 


NIXON’S AFL-CIO SPEECH 


I wish we could assume that this De- 
fense Department statement were the 
handiwork of some lameduck bureaucrat 
who is a hangover from the McNamara 
regime, and whose words do not reflect 
the views of the President. Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence is rather clear that 
the Defense Department statement has 
taken its cue directly from the President 
in misrepresenting the defense of the 
United States. 

For example, on November 19, 1971, 
President Nixon spoke to the AFL-CIO 
Convention in Miami Beach. According 
to the UPI news account of what Nixon 
actually said in that speech: 

He said that the Soviet Union's land-based 
missiles are presently equal to the United 
States “and possibly even a bit ahead.” 


Now let us reexamine the facts about 
land-based missiles. The United States 
has 1,054 land-based ICBM’s, a number 
frozen since 1967, According to Pentagon 
sources quoted by the Associated Press 
on October 9, 1971, the Soviets have 1,600 
land-based ICBM’s, a number which is 
constantly increasing. This means that 
in numbers of land-based missiles, the 
Soviets already have 50 percent more 
than we do. 

The megatonnage, or explosive fire- 
power of these U.S. missiles is 1,270. Each 
of our 1,000 Minutemen has 1 megaton, 
and each of our 54 Titans have 5 mega- 
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tons. The megatonnage of the Soviet mis- 
siles, however is about 9,400. This is 
based on 25 megatons for each SS-9, 
1 megaton each for the SS-11’s and 
SS-13’s and approximately 5 mega- 
tons each for the SS-6’s, SS-7’s and SS- 
8’s. 

This means that in explosive power of 
land-based missiles, the Soviets have at 
least 640 percent more than we do. 

Not by any stretch of the English lan- 
guage can a numerical superiority of 50 
percent and a megatonnage superiority 
of 640 percent be described as “possibly 
even a bit ahead.” There is no way to read 
this statement except as a falsehood cal- 
culated to deceive the AFL-CIO whose 
votes President Nixon wants, as well as 
the American people. 

Actually, his falsehood is even greater 
than this because the term he used, 
“land-based missiles,” also includes in- 
termediate and medium-range ballistic 
missiles as well as ICBM’s. In this addi- 
tional category the Soviets have 700 mis- 
siles, but the United States has none at 


all. 
UNPREPAREDNESS FOR WAR 


On the keel of nuclear aircraft carrier 
that bears the name of President Dwight 
Eisenhower are his great words: 

Until war is eliminated from international 
relations, unpreparedness for it is well nigh 
as criminal as war itself. 


I charge that this administration is 
leaving us unprepared in the face of the 
greatest threat ever to confront America: 
The Soviet missile threat. We are truly 
caught in the “survival gap” which Can- 
didate Richard Nixon predicted in his 
campaign in 1968. 

President Nixon’s state of the Union 
speech on January 20, 1972, made clear 
that he is continuing the disastrous Mc- 
Namara policies of spending more bil- 
lions on nonstrategic items, but stalling 
in building the strategic weapons we 
need for the protection of 205,000,000 
Americans. His failure to call for the 
restoration of our military superiority 
proves again that he has repudiated his 
solemn campaign promise of October 24, 
1968, to restore our “clearcut military 
superiority.” A slight increase in defense 
spending for research and development 
does not begin to come to grips with the 
Soviet ICBM force which is today 50 
percent larger than ours in numbers, and 
640 percent greater in explosive power. 

Words and blueprints cannot defend 
America against this threat. Only weap- 
ons can do this. Yet, Mr. Nixon has kept 
us in a self-imposed missile freeze ever 
since he became President. His failure to 
call for the immediate production of ad- 
ditional strategic weapons is a shocking 
abandonment of the constitutional duty 
of our Federal Government; namely, to 
“provide for the common defense.” 

Instead of rebuilding U.S. power to 
protect us from the Soviet missile threat, 
the Nixon administration is relying 
chiefly on the fruitless SALT talks in 
Helsinki and Vienna to persuade the 
Soviets to stop increasing their offensive 
and defensive weapons. To represent the 
United States in these talks, President 
Nixon appointed the two men who were 
most responsible for carrying out the dis- 
astrous McNamara disarmament policies 
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from 1963 through 1968 which threw 
away our great U.S. missile, bomber, and 
naval superiority. These two men are 
Paul Nitze, who was L. B. J.’s Secretary 
of the Navy for 4 years, and then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense—second only to 
McNamara—and Harold Brown, L. B. J.’s 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, and then Secretary of the Air 
Force. 
LEADERSHIP GAP? 

The blame can not be shifted. Those 
of us who consistently opposed the Mc- 
Namara policies must in equal vigor op- 
pose this administration’s policies which 
are even more disastrous. I say more 
disastrous because, as pointed out before, 
we are not now dealing with theories or 
a debate over whether the Communists 
can develop the capabilities to threaten 
us. They have, in fact, developed these 
capabilities while we have been asleep, 
Three points indicate how far we have 
gone in moving away from policies of 
superiority. 

First, this administration admits it 
has adopted self-imposed restraints to 
induce SALT talk concessions from the 
Soviet Union. In his July 13, 1971, testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, former Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense David Packard succinct- 
ly stated: 

This Administration made a deliberate 
decision not to improve the accuracy of our 
MIRV, thereby improving hardened target 
destructive capability to what was and 
is technically possible. 


He admited this was done out of diplo- 


matic rather than military considera- 
tions. Has this policy been successful? 
Listen to his terse observation in the 
same testimony: 

In all candor, I must unfortunately report 
to this Committee that a similar restraint 
has not been evidenced on the other side. 


Need I say more? How much does it 
take to convince this administration and 
the public that our dangerous course 
charted by the diplomats has failed? Will 
we come to realize too late that military 
considerations of survival rather than 
diplomatic estimates of the intentions of 
our enemy must guide American military 
decisions starting right now? 

Second, probably the best indication 
of the lack of urgency in this admin- 
istration to the military threat to our 
Nation is seen in the recent top level 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Pack- 
ard. Many of us had hoped that some- 
one knowledgeable in the field of defense 
would take Mr. Packard’s place as the 
No. 2 man in the Defense Department. 
Instead, it went to a man from the dip- 
lomatic service, Kenneth Rush, who ne- 
gotiated the Berlin Treaty. This clearly 
indicates that those who stress disarma- 
ment and negotiations with the Russians 
will be firmly in the saddle at the very 
time our crisis dictates that more realis- 
tic, national security-minded leaders 
should be appointed to key policy posi- 
tions. 

A third postscript is the almost 
tragically pathetic report which Sen- 
ator HucH Scorr had published on De- 
cember 13, 1971. Billed as “The Repub- 
lican Report,” its title is as follows: 
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The Republican Goal: Peace—With a 


Chance to Survive. 


Note that he is not saying that a Re- 
publican analysis of the current world 
situation indicates that we have at best 
a chance to survive. Many might agree 
with that. He indicates, quite improperly, 
that the Republican goal is to have a 
mere chance to survive. This further in- 
dicates the debilitating nature of our 
leadership at the very time when the 
American people must be summoned to a 
commitment to restore military superior- 
ity. 

President Nixon must repudiate the 
Defense Department statement of De- 
cember 29 which paints a very inaccurate 
picture of U.S. security—a picture so rosy 
that it would persuade any Congressman 
to slash away at the defense budget and 
transfer those funds into domestic give- 
aways. If President Nixon does not re- 
pudiate this deceptive Defense Depart- 
ment statement, then he must take full 
responsibility for all the cuts Congress 
may make in strategic forces appropria- 
tions, and full responsibility for lulling 
the Nation into an apathy which will lead 
to national disaster. 

Every American is threatened. Every 
American has a stake in our survival. 
Every American should demand a na- 
tional policy of clear-cut military superi- 
ority, the time is now. We have passed 
from superiority to sufficiency to insuf- 
ficiency. Irretrievability is just a short 
time away. Our Nation must be sum- 
moned to this challenge and this is one 
challenge that must be met if America 
is to enter its third century as a free and 
powerful nation. 
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SIX-YEAR PRESIDENTIAL TERM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson last Thurs- 
day on national television again an- 
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nounced his support for a single-term, 
6-year Presidency. 

As the sponsor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 736, a constitutional amendment to 
establish a 6-year, single-term Presiden- 
cy, I would like at this point to submit 
a statement elaborating on my position. 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 
736, a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a single 6-year term for Pres- 
ident, because I believe that such a 
change will strengthen the Executive’s 
ability to run his department, that pub- 
lic confidence in the Executive will be in- 
creased, and, at the same time, the 
strength of the Congress in our three- 
legged governmental structure will be 
increased. 

When the framers of our Constitution 
agreed in 1787 to 4-year terms, both life 
and the Government were relatively un- 
complicated. Nearly 200 years later, we 
live a highly complex life on a shrunken 
globe with our $250 billion a year govern- 
ment influencing nearly every aspect of 
our lives. From the standpoint of effec- 
tive management of our enormous bu- 
reaucracy, I believe that a 6-year term 
is far superior to 4 years. 

In addition, in terms of putting Pres- 
idential policy to work, 4 years is not 
enough to develop a legislative program, 
pass it in the Congress and test it in op- 
eration. The leadtimes required now 
have simply made a 4-year term obsolete. 

Back in the old days, 2-year guber- 
natorial terms were also much in vogue. 
Many States have found that they had 
to extend terms for their Governors just 
as I seek now to extend the term of the 
President, and for the same reasons. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for the 
6-year single term is to reduce partisan 
attacks on the President and Presiden- 
tial partisanship itself. Now, the Presi- 
dent’s greatest critics are his competitors 
in the Congress who are struggling to be 
elected to his job. It is to their advantage 
to destroy or weaken the credibility of 
his program whether it serves the nation- 
al interest or not. An unfriendly Con- 
gress can force vetoes by overburdening 
good bills or by not allowing the Presi- 
dent to achieve any of his programs, par- 
ticularly in the 2 years before a cam- 
paign. Perhaps worse than causing legis- 
lative mischief, such action cannot help 
but undermine public confidence in any 
President. 

On the other side of the coin, the 
President is always thought to be acting 
in a very political way prior to the re- 
election year. Whether he is doing so or 
not, he is accused of so doing. Rightly— 
sometimes—or wrongly—sometimes—a 
President standing for reelection is 
accused of developing short-run pro- 
grams which are principally calculated 
to return him to office. 

In addition, every President standing 
for reelection makes some use of his office 
for campaign purposes. This is unavoid- 
able even with the best of motivations. 

Even a totally unselfish President is 
supported by a large executive staff which 
feels a great need to reelect its boss. 
Even if the President is not taking 
advantage of his Office, frequently his 
staff may be. 

House Joint Resolution 736, in my 
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judgment, would enable a President to 
hire better help. After election it takes a 
little time to assemble a first-rate team. 
A 6-year term would open up a larger 
selection for the President. No appointee 
would have to accept the uncertainty of 
a possible second term which may be de- 
sired very badly, or, not at all. The maxi- 
mum work contract term would be fixed 
absolutely. 

There have been times in our coun- 
try’s history where the advantage of the 
incumbency is almost enough to reelect 
automatically. There have been other 
times when it is risky to be an incum- 
bent no matter how good the President 
is. With a single team, no President need 
get an undue advantage from his in- 
cumbency, nor need he be forced to 
spend a good deal of his time campaign- 
ing for reelection. When all his time is 
needed to manage the affairs of the 
country. It is unfair to ask a President to 
stand for reelection and then begrudge 
him the time necessary to take his pro- 
grams to the people. It is unfair to the 
challenger to have to overcome the ob- 
vious advantages which are the exclu- 
sive province of the incumbent. 

The single 6-year term acknowledges 
the complexity and difficulty of man- 
aging the executive apparatus of this 
country. We have extended widely the 
powers of the Presidency over the past 
forty years. Thus increases in power have 
been absolutely necessary, but they 
should now be balanced by a limitation of 
term to 6 years. The 6-year limitation 
will, in my judgment, give the Congress 
a chance to reattain its equality in our 
governmental decisionmaking. The 6- 
year term on one hand gives the Presi- 
dent a better chance to run his depart- 
ment, and on the other gives the Con- 
gress a better chance to reassert itself 
on prerogatives in determining govern- 
mental policy. 

Much criticism of the single term has 
centered on the erroneous argument 
that the President will be removed from 
politics. Many people, even those who 
think politics is a dirty word, acknowl- 
edge that politics is necessary to the 
successful operation of our representa- 
tive, democratic Republic. The single 6- 
year term will give the President less 
interest in personal political survival, 
and make him less suspect, but it cannot 
take him out of politics. A political ani- 
mal, he will naturally be interested in his 
party’s success in future years. He will 
also be interested in seeing that some 
of his programs and policies are main- 
tained in the future. He will not be re- 
moved from politics, he will simply be 
elevated from the lowest level of the 
arena where his motivations are most 
suspect. 

It has also been contended that a 
“lame duck” President has no power. 
Every President is a potential lame duck. 
Certain of our Presidents have not 
sought reelection even when it was avail- 
able to them. Every President in his sec- 
ond term is a lame duck. This single 6- 
year term would force a President to rely 
more heavily on the merit of his pro- 
grams and appointments, but that is cer- 
tainly not all bad. 

I concur most heartily with President 
Woodrow Wilson's statement that 4 
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years is much too long for a bad Presi- 
dent and not nearly long enough for a 
good one. To that I add that in this day 
and age 4 years is hardly long enough 
for any President. The 6-year term has 
had a variety of supporters which date 
back as far as Jefferson and extend 
through such differing philosophies as 
Presidents Cleveland, Taft, and Lyndon 
Johnson. It now enjoys the diverse sup- 
port of Senators AIKEN and MANSFIELD in 
today’s Senate. 

The framers of our Constitution gave 
us a means by which the Constitution 
could be amended. Properly, it is a diffi- 
cult amending process. Changes should 
not be considered lightly. Nevertheless, 
I do believe that, when the single 6-year 
term is examined from all standpoints, a 
majority of people in this country will 
conclude that it would be advantageous 
for us to make the change soon. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the New England Press 
Association paid special tribute to two 
very fine newspapers and one outstand- 
ing editor in the 10th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 

The much-deserved honors went to 
Howard N. Fowler, managing editor of 
the Mansfield News, to the Foxboro Re- 
porter, and to the Attleboro Sun 
Chronicle. 

Fowler received a plaque recognizing 
his 50 years as a newspaperman and the 
enormous contribution to his town, his 
State, his country, and his fellow man 
that represents. 

The weekly Foxboro Reporter was 
given first prize for the best editorial page 
in its category among New England 
newspapers. 

The judges cited the page’s writing 
imagination, effectiveness and impact, 
commenting that the Reporter “dares to 
be different, has good local flavor and im- 
pact,” 

The Reporter also received a second 
place award for the general excellence 
of a feature series, entitled “Focus on 
the Foxboro State Hospital,” written by 
associate editor Jack Authelet. 

Of this the judges said: 

It is obvious that both the Foxboro State 
Hospital and the people of Foxboro would 


benefit greatly from the presentation of such 
a series. 


First prize for the best feature story 
of 1971 went to the Sun Chronicle for its 
nine-part series, “Where Did Your 
Money Go?” which compared municipal 
spending and analyzed the cost and re- 
turn of taxes in the Attleboro area. Writ- 
ten by Mark Melady and Oreste D’Ar- 
conte, it was hailed as a major journalis- 
tic achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, the Foxboro Reporter and 
the Attleboro Sun Chronicle are fine 
newspapers in the best traditions of 
American journalism. They cover their 
communities fairly and thoroughly, pre- 
sent the news imaginatively and attrac- 
tively and perform a very real service in 
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their spheres of influence. They were 
justly honored and I would like to add my 
congratulations to both and my very best 
wishes for future achievements and fu- 
ture prizes. 

Mr. Fowler is a living monument in his 
own town. His life and work are his own 
testimonial. Very little better can be said 
of any man, He also justly deserved his 
tribute. I wish him the best. 


BIOLOGICAL PERILS OF PROPOSED 
SEA LEVEL CANAL ACROSS CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA JUSTIFY ABAN- 
DONMENT OF THE IDEA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1970 the report of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Study Commission 
under Public Law 88-609, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), headed by 
Robert B. Anderson, was submitted to the 
President. That report took about 5 
years to prepare and cost about $24 mil- 
lion. As required by the terms of the 
statute and as long foreseen, it recom- 
mended the construction of a new Pan- 
ama Canal of so-called sea level design. 
It is proposed to equip it with two tidal 
locks about 25 miles long and locate the 
canal about 10 miles west of the existing 
canal, Its initially estimated cost is $2,- 
800,000,000, exclusive of the costs of ac- 
quiring the right-of-way and the inevi- 
table indemnity to Panama, all of which 
would have to be paid by the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

To a unique degree the report was the 
fulfillment of an organized drive for the 
predetermined objective of a small en- 
gineering-financial-industrial group that 
has long sought authorization of the ex- 
travagant and irrelevant sea level pro- 
posal, regardless of the costs, biological 
and other consequences that would in- 
evitably follow. 

Serious students of isthmian canal 
history and problems always find such 
study a challenging task because it is an 
inexhaustible subject. Among its newest 
angles are the indicated ecological one 
on which an extensive literature is now 
developing. Among the recognized scien- 
tists in this field are Dr. John C. Briggs 
of the University of South Florida at 
Tampa, Dr. Anthony T. Tu of Colorado 
State University at Fort Collins, Dr. Ira 
Rubinoff of the Smithsonian Marine Re- 
search Laboratory in the Canal Zone, Dr. 
William A. Dunson and Dr. Jon Weber, 
both of Pennsylvania State University at 
University Park, and others. Their writ- 
ings in scientific journals and various 
periodicals are sources of reliable infor- 
mation concerning the grave biological 
consequences that would be involved in 
constructing a salt water sea level chan- 
nel between the oceans, which have been 
separated for millions of years and can- 
not be ignored. Some of the authorities 
have described the sea level proposal as 
the conservation challenge of the cen- 
tury. 

Since opening of the Panama Canal in 
1914 the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
have been protected against mutual bio- 
logical infestations by the fresh water 
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barrier of Gatun Lake about 85 feet 
above mean sea level, which has a water 
area of 163.4 square miles; and ecologists 
have known that individual specimens of 
marine life have succeedec in crossing 
the isthmus. With one exception, they 
have not done so in sufficient numbers 
to form colonies and ecological balances 
have remained undisturbed. 

Although the report of the Anderson 
panel does include consideration of the 
biological problems of a sea level project 
it cavalierly dismisses them as an “ac- 
ceptable” risk and recommends a new 
canal treaty with Panama as the “first 
step” toward its construction. 

Information on the ecological angle is 
now permeating the mass news media as 
illustrated by a recent syndicated article 
by Francis B. Kent in the Washington 
Post on “The Biological Unknowns of a 
New Panama Canal.” In this news story, 
he charges that United States and 
Panamanian treaty negotiators are near- 
ing agreement for a new canal treaty to 
authorize construction of a sea level canal 
“without really knowing what the eco- 
logical consequences will be.” 

Mr. Speaker, as to this I wish to stress 
that in view of current knowledge so 
ably summarized in the writings of the 
previously mentioned authorities and 
others, a canal of sea level design across 
the American Isthmus should never be 
constructed under any circumstances. 
Hence, the present diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Panama for surrendering 
U.S. sovereignty over the U.S.-owned 
Canal Zone for an option to con- 


struct a water level canal that even 
some of its leading advocates have ad- 


mitted may never be built are entirely 
without merit. The best thing that the 
President could do at this time is to 
terminate these ill-advised negotiations 
as an exercise in diplomatic futility. 

At this point, I wish to emphasize 
that Panama is now under a Commu- 
nist revolutionary regime, which has 
liquidated that country’s national as- 
sembly despite the fact that this agency 
is the only body authorized by the Con- 
stitution of Panama to “approve or re- 
ject treaties signed by the executive.” 
Thus any agreement approved by such 
government would be unconstitutional 
from Panamanian standpoints and 
hence null and void. Moreover, the U.S. 
Constitution, article IV, section 3, clause 
2—vests the power to dispose of terri- 
tory and other property of the United 
States in the Congress, which includes 
the House of Representatives, and the 
President is bound by oath to “preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

As to the projected disposal it is safe 
to say that the House is conscious of 
its constitutional power in the premises 
and will never give its consent to the 
perfidious proposal to transfer any part 
of the Canal Zone or its invaluable in- 
stallations either to Panama or to any 
international agency. 

As previously indicated the common- 
sense, economic, operationally, engi- 
neeringly, diplomatically, and ecologi- 
cally superior solution of the canal prob- 
lem when evaluated from all angles is 
the major modernization of the existing 
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high level canal by providing an addi- 
tional set of larger locks for larger ves- 
sels coupled with the reconstruction of 
the Pacific end of the canal to elimi- 
nate the bottleneck Pedro Miguel locks 
and to create a summit level terminal 
lake by consolidating all Pacific locks 
near Aguadulce, which is just south of 
Miraflores. This is precisely what was 
recommended by John F. Stevens in 
1906 and strongly supported by Col. W. 
L. Sibert in 1907. It is the plan con- 
templated in pending legislation intro- 
duced by Senator THuRMoND and my- 
self, S. 734 and H.R. 712, respectively, 
on which subject hearings are now be- 
ing conducted by the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal under the able 
chairmanship of Representative JoHN 
M. Murpuy of New York. 

In a recent letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, Capt. Franz O. Wil- 
lenbucher, an able naval officer of ex- 
tensive experience who while on duty 
in the Navy Department in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations was 
charged with the protection of nation- 
al defense interests during the negotia- 
tions of the 1936 Hull-Alfaro Treaty and 
has subsequently kept in close touch 
with Isthmian Canal policy matters, 
corroborates the views expressed in the 
Kent article and supplies additional in- 
formation. 

Although the Washington Post de- 
clined to publish the Willenbucher let- 
ter, I quote its full text along with the 
Kent article as both should be of un- 
usual interest to all concerned with the 
Isthmian question, especially Members 
of the Congress: 

THE BIOLOGICAL UNKNOWNS OF A NEW 

PANAMA CANAL 
(By Francis B. Kent) 

PANAMA CITY, PANAMA—Within a rela- 
tively short time, possibly before the end of 
the decade, U.S. engineers are expected to be- 
gin blasting a sea-level canal here from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—without really know- 
ing what the ecological consequences will 
be. 

Guesses have been set forth. Engineers 
with little or no knowledge of biology tend 
to insist that nothing will happen. A num- 
ber of scientists have responded with dire 
predictions that the interchange of marine 
life will have far-reaching and disastrous ef- 
fects. No one, however, really knows. The 
hard information gathered here to date has 
established only that facts are in short sup- 
ply, that the subject warrants much more 
intensive research. 

Dr. Ira Rubinoff, a marine biologist at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Marine Research 
Laboratory here, has probably examined the 
problem more carefully than any other 
scientist. Years of collecting, mixing and 
observing species from both oceans have 
convinced him that providing free access 
from Atlantic to Pacific will indeed produce 
significant change. 

“Some will suffer,” he observes cautiously, 
“others will benefit. To what extent, we 
simply don’t know.” 

J. C. Briggs of the University of Miami is 
one of those with a pessimistic outlook. In 
a paper published by the periodical Science 
he predicts the irrevocable extinction of 
thousands of species of marine life. 

This point of view has been echoed in the 
U.S. Congress, notably Rep. Daniel J. Flood 
of Pennsylvania. 

“Why,” he demanded to know in a recent 
hearing before a House subcommittee, “does 
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the State Department ignore the marine 
ecological angle involved in constructing a 
salt water channel between the oceans, which 
recognized scientists predict would result in 
infesting the Atlantic with the poisonous 
Pacific sea snake and a predatory Crown of 
Thorns starfish and have international re- 
percussions?” 

Dr. Rubinoff, an articulate, Harvard- 
trained New Yorker, concedes that the two 
predators would probably migrate to the 
Atlantic and would probably stir up some 
mischief. How much, he doesn’t know, and 
he thinks no one else really knows. 

The Crown of Thorns starfish, he told an 
interviewer, could cause extensive damage 
to the Atlantic coral reefs that support much 
of the commercially valuable shellfish in the 
area. 

The reptile, commonly known as the yel- 
low-bellied sea snake, preys on young fish, is 
eaten by virtually nothing and could, accord- 
ing to some experts, wreak havoc in the 
breeding grounds of scores of varieties of 
marine life. 

Because high tide on the Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus of Panama rarely exceeds one 
and a half feet above the mean level, as op- 
posed to 18 feet and more on the Pacific 
side, the migration would be largely from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. In effect, Rubi- 
noff said, creatures migrating to the Atlan- 
tic would thus get a free ride through the 
canal. 

Once in the Atlantic, he said, the sea snake 
could be expected to move as far east as the 
English Channel, where the warm water of 
the Gulf Stream would permit it to survive. 
Roughly three feet long at maturity and 
about one inch in diameter, the sea snake 
has few equals in virulence, Its venom, Rubi- 
noff estimates, is 50 times as potent as that 
of the fer-delance. Fish that make the mis- 
take of eating the snake die immediately, 
presumably from internal wounds. 

In connection with the project under con- 
sideration here, Rubinoff cites as a parallel 
the construction of Welland Canal, which 
links the western Great Lakes with the east- 
ern Great Lakes and the Atlantic. This canal 
he says, gave the Atlantic lamprey access to 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, In time, the lam- 
prey all but exterminated the lakes’ white- 
fish and trout. The lamprey has forced the 
U.S. and Canadian governments to spend up- 
ward of $12 million a year in joint efforts to 
control it, he adds. 

To discourage interocean migration, Rubi- 
noff is recommending the construction of a 
barrier, somewhat similar to the fresh water 
Gatun Lake that effectively controls the mi- 
gration of most species in the existing canal. 
But since a sea-level channel would permit 
no lake, Rubinoff suggests an artificial bar- 
rier of superheated water. 

Not only would the barrier reduce and pos- 
sibly eliminate the odds for a disastrous in- 
terchange, he contends, it would provide 
science with the opportunity to make a thor- 
ough study of marine life as it exists on both 
sides of the isthmus. If the canal is put 
through without such a barrier, the oppor- 
tunity would be lost forever. 

Time is a factor. Although men have 
dreamed of a sea-level canal here since the 
Spanish first came ashore in the early 16th 
century, the pressure is now mounting rap- 
idly to get one built. The present canal, 
which was opened to traffic in 1914, is rap- 
idly becoming obsolete. Spokesmen for the 
canal company say it will probably be ade- 
quate through the end of the century but 
others question this estimate. Already some 
1,400 huge bulk carriers are too long or too 
wide to fit into the canal’s locks, 

U.S. and Panamanian negotiators are de- 
scribed as nearing agreement on arrange- 
ments for the new canal and Rubinoff said 
the National Academy of Sciences has ap- 
pointed a committee to evaluate the ecologi- 
cal problems. 
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JANUARY 21, 1972. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Washington Post and Fran- 
cis B. Kent deserve high commendation for 
the publication on Jan, 18 of Kent’s timely 
and informative article “The Biological Un- 
knowns of a New Panama Canal” which 
warns that a “sea-level” canal across Central 
America could cause ecological consequences 
by the migration of marine life, throughout 
the warmer waters of the Atlantic, extending 
even to the English Channel, via the Gulf 
stream. This vital information is timely, 
since it comes when we are almost daily 
being reminded that the oceans are dying as 
the result of man’s progressive pollution and 
natural phenomena. 

Fortunately, the question of what should 
be done to increase canal capacity and im- 
prove trans-Isthmian transit of vessels of 
all nations has, since November 29, 1971, 
been the subject of extensive hearings, still 
in progress, before the Panama Canal Sub- 
committee of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. It has received 
extensive testimony, concerning predictable 
ecological consequences from the construc- 
tion of a sea-level canal, concerning which 
Subcommittee Chairman, Congressman John 
M. Murphy (D-NY), said prior to its receipt: 

“The ecology of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans will be the subject discussed by other 
witnesses. It has been said that building a 
new sea level canal in Panama could result 
in a ‘potential biological catastrophe’ due to 
the passage through the canal of the yellow 
bellied poisonous sea snake and the crown 
of thorns starfish. Charges have been made 
that within a short time after a sea level 
canal was built predators from the Pacific 
side of the canal would infest the East Coast 
and make Florida's famous beaches unsafe 
for human recreation. 

“Dr. William A. Dunson of Pennsylvania 
State University will testify on the dangers 
to the fish and the coastlines of the Atlan- 
tic if the sea snake were allowed to trans- 
verse the canal and Dr. Jon Weber of the 
same university will testify on the coral 
consuming ‘Crown-of-Thorns’ starfish.” 

Gordon Rattray Taylor, noted author, jour- 
nalist, a Cambridge student of the natural 
sciences and a specialist in making use of 
the findings of the social sciences in order 
to interpret the trends of contemporary 
society, and an authority on ecology whose 
best seller “The Biological Time Bomb” re- 
ceived international acclaim, in his recent 
(1970) volume, “The Doomsday Book,” 
turned his attention to the nightmare world 
of modern technology. Concerning the very 
question of potential ecological disaster to 
the Atlantic Ocean areas which could be 
caused by a sea-level canal at Panama, Mr, 
Taylor wrote: 

“Finally, there is the ecological risk. Since 
the tides on the Pacific side run to much 
greater heights than the Atlantic tides, 
strong current would fiow through the 
channel, carrying many species from one 
ocean to the other, and perhaps lowering the 
temperature of the Caribbean. Ira Rubin- 
off, the Assistant Director of the Marine 
Biology Department of the Smithsonian 
Tropical Research Institute at Balboa, says 
that only one fish is known to have gone 
through the existing canal and to have bred. 
The fresh-water lake in the middle is the 
real barrier, not the locks; similarly in the 
Suez Canal, the salty Bitter Lakes constitute 
a barrier. He adds that when two species in- 
terbreed, the result can sometimes be ex- 
tinction of both, if the ‘crosses’ which re- 
sult are inferior to the parent lines. 

“When the Welland Canal to the Great 
Lakes was opened, the sea lamprey got in. 
Nearly a hundred years later, a lamprey 
population explosion occurred, decimating 
the white fish and trout in the lakes. The 
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fishing industry lost millions of dollars, and 
the US and Canada chipped in $16m. in an 
attempt to solve the problem. Says Rubin- 
off: ‘Spectacular as some of these cases may 
have been, they are minor by comparison 
with what would be expected to result from 
the construction of a sea-level canal in 
Central America. The mutual invasions of 
Atlantic and Pacific organisms should be 
much more extensive, numerous and rapid, 
and their ultimate consequences should be 
quite incommensurable with any biological 
changes ever recorded before.’” 

Taylor further wrote: 

“It was only in 1969 that biologists became 
aware of the fact that a large starfish known 
as the Crown of Thorns had undergone a 
population explosion and a change of habits 
and was eating up, at a rapid rate, all the 
coral in the Pacific. A rumour that such star- 
fishes were multiplying in the Red Sea had 
been heard back in 1963 but had not caused 
much attention. In 1966, reports came in that 
they were beginning to crunch up the Great 
Barrier Reef. But it was not until Richard 
Chesher of the University on Guam wrote to 
the internationally-read weekly SCIENCE in 
mid-1969 that the scientific community was 
shocked into attention. In Guam itself, he 
said, 90 per cent of the coral had been de- 
stroyed over a 38-mile shoreline in 244 years. 

“The Crown of Thorns is a large sixteen- 
armed spiny sea-star, consisting of a 6-inch 
disc set with 2-inch spines, It eats twice its 
own area in a night, and destroys a square 
metre of coral in a month. In some areas 
Chesher reported that creatures are as thick 
as one per square metre. When they have 
eaten all the coral in one bay they move 
systematically on to the next. Normally, the 
Crown of Thorns . . . eats only at night, but 
the swarming populations of the Pacific have 
abandoned such leisurely methods and now, 
with a truly Protestant devotion to work, 
eat all day too. By the spring of 1968, 
Chesher noted, all the coral in Tumon Bay 
was dead; by the autumn the creature had 
invaded Double Reef. Winter storms pre- 
vented observation of its progress between 
December and March, but when the scientists 
went out again, another 4 kilometres of reef 
was missing.” 

Are we now about to be stampeded into 
the construction of a sea-level canal in the 
face of such potentially dire disaster? The 
predictable result could prove so disastrous 
as alone to require final rejection of this 
ancient proposal, even though there might be 
no other feasible plan to increase transit 
facilities. 

Mr. Kent’s first paragraph states that 
United States engineers are expected to begin 
work on a new sea-level canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in the relatively near 
future—“without really knowing what the 
ecological consequences will be.” His con- 
cluding paragraph states “U.S. and Pana- 
manian negotiators are described as nearing 
agreement on arrangements for the new canal 
and Rubinoff said the National Academy of 
Sciences has appointed a committee to evalu- 
ate the ecological problems.” It should be 
noted that in the course of the recent canal 
inquiry the National Academy of Sciences 
was requested by the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
Oceanic Canal Study Commission to study 
the ecological problems, but the final report 
of the Commission, disregarded a warning of 
the Academy's Subcommittee of the dangers 
involved which the Commission chose to re- 
gard as an “acceptable risk”. Is there now 
to be a new study by another committee of 
the Academy of Sciences in the hope that a 
more favorable report can be obtained to 
overcome the mass of existing highly com- 
petent evidence? 

At every turn, during the long considera- 
tions, both by the Inter-Oceanic Canal Studv 
Commission and by our treaty negotiators 
with those of Panama, concerning proposals 
for change in the presently controlling 
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twice-revised Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 
1903, there has been mounting evidence of 
a predetermination by the negotiators, the 
State Department and the White House that 
U.S. sovereignty over the Canal Zone is to 
be ceded to Panama and that a sea-level 
canal is to be constructed come what may 
and that the Congress should perfunctorily 
approve a new proposed treaty on faith that 
our negotiators could do no wrong. 

Fortunately, in ‘ine with powers under the 
Constitution (Art. IV, Sec. 3) responsible 
committees of the House of Representatives 
have indicated that there will be insistence 
upon the fullest consideration by the House 
of any new canal proposal and participation 
by the House in any proposed disposition of 
territory and property belonging to the 
United States by gift to Panama. It is es- 
pecially to be hoped the House will oppose 
the construction of any sea-level canal which 
could have such disastrous ecological conse- 
quences. 

The protection against infestation of the 
Atlantic is not in locks or other devices, 
however cleverly designed, but in maintain- 
ing the fresh water barrier between the 
oceans. When the canal problem is evaluated 
from all crucial angles, the true solution for 
increased transit facilities is the Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks Flan for the major mod- 
ernization of the existing Panama Canal, as 
provided by the Thurmond-Flood bills (S. 
734 and HR 712, 92nd Congress) on which 
formerly congressionally authorized modern- 
ization plan $171,000,000 have been expended, 
$76,000,000 on the suspended 1939 Third 
Locks Project and $95,000,000 on the enlarge- 
ment of Gaillard Cut and correlated channel 
improvements. 

The only further consideration that the 
sea level dream idea merits is to refute its ad- 
vocates, The Congress, without further delay, 
should authorize resumption of construc- 
tion on the suspended third set of locks, 
modified to include the Terminal Lake so- 
lution. Such action would promptly clear 
away the fog of confusion which has so 
long obscured that common sense solution 
of the canal question. This requires no new 
treaty, would be in the best interests of all 
nations, including Panama, and, of course, 
the users of the Canal. 

Sincerely, 
FRANZ O. WILLENBUCHER, 
Captain, U.S.N. (Ret.). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Roprno) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the first 
session of the 92d Congress was a very 
active period for the Immigration and 
Nationality Subcommittee of which I am 
chairman. 

During that time numerous meetings 
were held by the subcommittee and 
through the diligent attendance and ef- 
forts of the members, the large backlog 
of pending private bills that existed at 
the beginning of the 92d Congress was 
eliminated. That backlog caused much 
concern, not only to the members of the 
subcommittee, but to the Members of 
the House as well, since considerable 
time—even years—would pass from the 
time of introduction of a private bill un- 
til that bill could be heard by the sub- 
committee. Now, the subcommittee is 
able to consider a private bill within a 
reasonable time. 

Furthermore, the subcommittee initi- 
ated and commenced a detailed investi- 
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gation into the very complex and signifi- 
cant problem of the illegal alien, In ad- 
dition to hearings held in Washington, 
D.C., the subcommittee has conducted 
field hearings in Los Angeles, Calif.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; El Paso, Tex., and Chicago, 
Ill. The subcommittee’s investigation on 
illegal aliens has generated extensive 
press coverage and interest throughout 
the United States, as well as great con- 
cern in the Congress. The subcommittee 
has scheduled hearings for New York on 
March 10 and 11, to be followed by con- 
cluding hearings in Washington shortly 
thereafter. 

In order that the House may have a 
comprehensive view of the activities of 
Subcommittee No. 1, I enclose a report 
at this point in the RECORD: 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 ACTIVITIES 
DURING THE 92D CONGRESS, First SESSION 


Subcommittee No. 1, Immigration and Na- 
tionality, has jurisdiction over legislation 
on immigration, nationality, and related 
matters, as well as other legislation which 
may be assigned. In carrying out this assign- 
ment, the Subcommittee must process and 
consider a large number of private immi- 
gration bills, adjustment of status cases, and 
cases referred to the Subcommittee by the 
Attorney General in which he has exercised 
his discretionary authority to waive certain 
provisions of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act or his special authority to parole into 
the United States or to grant conditional 
entries to certain refugees. The Subcommit- 
tee review approved petitions granting pref- 
erence status in the issuance of immigrant 
visas to certain workers and specialists, 
analyzes numerous general immigration and 
nationality bills and other assigned public 
bills, and exercises oversight jurisdiction 
which requires continuous consultation with 
both government and private agencies, as 
well as field investigations. Furthermore, the 
staff of the Subcommittee devotes consider- 
able time in answering telephone inquiries 
and correspondence from the Members’ of- 
fices, as well as analyzing individual im- 
migration problems and cases referred to the 
Subcommittee by Members of Congress, 

During the Ninety-second Congress, first 
session, Subcommittee No. 1 held 34 commit- 
tee meetings. Fourteen of these meetings 
were public hearings on pending general 
legislation to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Four meetings were full day 
public hearings to consider proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to grant the District 
of Columbia voting representation in the 
Congress, Thirteen meetings were held on 
private immigration bills. 

A summary of the activities of the Sub- 
committee follows: 


I, PUBLIC LEGISLATION 


A. The following public legislation has been 
favorably reported by both the Subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee: 

H.R. 1534—to change the critical age for 
automatic acquisition of U.S. citizenship by 
children through the naturalization of a 
parent or parents from 16 to 18 years. The bill 
was reported by the Subcommittee on March 
18, 1971, was reported by the full Committee 
on March 30, 1971, and passed the House on 
April 19, 1971. No action has been taken by 
the Senate. 

H.R. 1535—to exempt any alien over 50 
years of age, and who has been living in 
the U.S. for 20 years or more at the time 
an application for naturalization is filed, 
from the requirement of an understanding 
of the English language. The bill was re- 
ported by the Subcommittee on March 18, 
1971, was reported by the full Committee 
on March 30, 1971, and passed the House on 
April 19, 1971. No action has been taken 
by the Senate. 


H.R. 1729—to give the consent of Con- 
gress to consider the land acquired by the 
United States as a result of the Conven- 
tion Between the United States and the Unit- 
ed Mexican States for the Solution of the 
Problem of the Chamizal, to be a geographical 
part of the State of Texas and that that 
State shall have civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the land. The bill was reported 
from the Subcommittee on March 4, 1971, was 
reported by the full Committee on March 
30, 1971, and passed the House on April 19, 
1971, passed the Senate on June 21, 1971, 
and was signed into law (Public Law 92- 
412) on June 30, 1971. 

H.R. 9615—(1) to make additional spe- 
cial immigrant visas available annually to 
each country of the Eastern Hemisphere 
equal to 75 percent of the 1955-65 average 
of immigrant visas issued, less visas issued 
each year under the permanent provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, but 
not exceeding 7,500 visas per country per 
fiscal year; and (2) to reduce the backlog 
in visa issuance in the fifth preference cate- 
gory—brothers and sisters of United States 
citizens. Public hearings were held on April 
27, 28 and 29, 1971, and testimony was re- 
ceived from various representatives of the 
Department of State concerning the effect of 
the Act of October 3, 1965 on immigration 
from Ireland and Northern Europe and the 
backlog in the fifth preference category. 
After a series of executive sessions, this clean 
bill, H.R. 9615, was ordered reported from 
the Subcommittee on July 1, 1971, was re- 
ported from the full Committee on Sep- 
tember 23, 1971, and is presently pending 
in the Rules Committee. 

H. Con. Res. 417—to commend the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration for successfully performing valuable 
humanitarian work on the occasion of its 
twentieth anniversary. The resolution was 
reported by the Subcommittee on October 
28, 1971, was reported by the full Com- 
mittee on November 1, 1971, and passed the 
House on November 3, 1971. No action has 
been taken by the Senate. 

B. The following public legislation has 
been favorably reported by the Subcommit- 
tee: 

H.R. 213—to repeal the “cooly trade” laws 
which prohibit the procuring, transportation, 
disposition, sale, or transfer of Oriental per- 
sons as servants or apprentices, or to be held 
to service or labor (8 U.S.C. secs. 31-339). The 
bill was ordered reported by the Subcomit- 
tee on November 11, 1971 and was approved 
by the full Committee. 

H.R. 6420—to increase the amount of nat- 
uralization fees which may be retained by 
the clerks of state courts from $3,000 to 
$7,500. The bill was ordered reported by 
the Subcommittee on November 11, 1971 and 
was approved by the full Committee. 

H.J. Res. 253—to amend the Constitution 
to provide for representation for the District 
of Columbia. 

Public hearings were held on this proposed 
constitutional amendment on July 19, 20, 
21 and 22, 1971. Testimony was received from 
34 witnesses. Of this number, 7 were Mem- 
bers of Congress and the remaining were 
public and private witnesses. The resolution 
was ordered reported by the Subcommittee 
on November 11, 1971 and is pending before 
the full Committee. 


Il. PRIVATE BILLS 
A. Private laws: 
House bills 
Senate bills 


B. On private calendar; 
House bills 
Senate bills 
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C. Bills acted on by subcommittee 
awaiting full committee action. 
Unfavorable: 

House bills. 

Senate bills 
Favorable: 

House bills 


D. Deferred by subcommittee for 
further consideration: 
House bills 


Senate bills 


E. Pending before subcommittee: 
House bills 
Senate bills 


F. Preliminary adverse action 
subcommittee No. 1: 


House bills 


G. House bills pending in Senate: 
Total 

H. House bills tabled: 
Total 

I, House bills temporarily deferred 
pending approval of public legislation 
which has been favorably reported: 


J. House bills awaiting receipt of 
departmental reports: 


K. No requests for reports on House 
bills, (Not considered pending bills): 


Total private bills 
II. GENERAL LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 


In fulfilling its responsibility to oversee 
the operation, administration and enforce- 
ment of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act by the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, Department of State, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Department of 
Labor, it is necessary for the Subcommittee 
to maintain close and continuous contact 
with these departments. 

Furthermore, numerous informal and for- 
mal meetings have been held with the execu- 
tive departments to discuss problem areas 
that have developed in the implementation 
of this Act. One significant achievement re- 
sulting from these meetings was the agree- 
ment of the Attorney General on Septem- 
ber 30, 1971 to parole Soviet Jews into the 
United States. This was done at the request 
of members of the Judiciary Committee who 
agreed that the Attorney General possessed 
sufficient authority under section 212(d) (5) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (pa- 
role provision), to parole classes or cate- 
gories of aliens if the public interest would 
be served. 

In addition, consultations were arranged 
with representatives of the State and Jus- 
tice Departments and voluntary agencies to 
clarify the scope of the Attorney General’s 
agreement and to describe those situations 
necessitating the exercise of parole. 


IV. SPECIFIC LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 


A. Suspension of deportation cases: Under 
section 244 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, the Attorney General is authorized 
to adjust the status of certain deportable 
aliens to that of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence through the procedure 
of suspension of deportation, However, such 
action by the Attorney General is subject to 
congressional review. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
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tionality Act, the Subcommittee reviewed 
267 cases referred by the Attorney General 
and no cases were disapproved. 

Under the provisions of section 244(a) (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
wherein affirmative action by the Congress is 
necessary in order to approve the Attorney 
General's suspension order, the Subcommit- 
tee reviewed 20 cases referred by the Attor- 
ney General and approved S. Con. Res. 35 
(which entertained the cases reviewed) on 
October 7, 1971. The full Committee ap- 
proved the resolution on October 28, 1971. 
The resolution was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee from the Private Calendar on Decem- 
ber 7, 1971. 

B, “13(c)"” Cases: Furthermore, under the 
provision of section 13 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316), the Attor- 
ney General is empowered to adjust the 
status of certain aliens who entered the 
United States in various diplomatic cate- 
gories and who have failed to maintain their 
official status. The number of aliens whose 
status may be adjusted under this provision 
is limited to 50 in any fiscal year. Each of 
these (13(c)) cases necessitates a detailed 
investigation of the facts involved, and re- 
quires a determination on the merits as to 
whether suspension of deportation and ad- 
justment of status are warranted. Twenty- 
five cases in this category were reviewed by 
the Subcommittee during the Ninety-second 
Congress, first session. 

C. Excludable alien cases: Certain provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act grant to the Attorney General the dis- 
cretionary authority to waive various provi- 
sions of the Act. In such cases, however, he is 
required to submit detailed reports on his 
action to the Congress. Under section 212 
(d) (6) of the Act, the Attorney General is 
required to report cases of those aliens who 
are temporarily admitted to the United 
States under section 212(d)(3), although 
they are otherwise excludable. The Subcom- 
mittee staff reviewed the 6,349 cases referred 
to Subcommittee in the first session of the 
Ninety-second Congress. 

Section 212(a) (28) (I) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act authorizes the Attorney 
General to admit certain aliens to the United 
States for permanent residence, who are oth- 
erwise excludable because of their former 
membership in the communist party or other 
subversive organizations; provided it is es- 
tablished to his satisfaction that they are 
bona fide defectors. Thirty-nine cases in this 
category were referred in the Ninety-second 
Congress, first session. 

Each of these cases is carefully reviewed 
by the staff of the Subcommittee in order 
to determine whether the Attorney General's 
exercise of his discretionary authority is in 
conformity with the legislative intent of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

D. Review of adminstrative action cases: 
In accordance with the provision of section 
203(e) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the Attorney General submitted to the 
Congress 4,178 reports on January 1, 1971 and 
4,515 reports on June 30, 1971 of approved 
applications for conditional entry. These re- 
ports were reviewed by the Subcommittee 
staff in carrying out the Committee oversight 
jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, under section 204(d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as amended 
by the Act of October 3, 1965 (Public Law 
89-236), the Attorney General is required to 
submit to the Congress on the first and 15th 
day of each calendar month in which Con- 
gress is in session a complete report in each 
case where petitions for preferences are ap- 
proved under section 203(a)(3) or section 
203(a2)(6) of that Act. During the first ses- 
sion of the 92nd Congress, 21,825 such re- 
ports were submitted and referred to the 
subcommittee. 
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V. ILLEGAL ALIENS 

The Subcommittee commenced on May 5, 
1971, a detailed investigation of aliens il- 
legally in the United States, and nonimmi- 
grants who obtained unauthorized employ- 
ment. During two days of Washington hear- 
ings, testimony was received from the fol- 
lowing officials of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service: Raymond F, Farrell, 
Commissioner, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service; James L. Hennessey, Executive 
assistant to the Commissioner, and Charles 
Gordon, General Counsel; and James F. 
Greene, Deputy Associate Commissioner. 

In view of the testimony which was re- 
ceived, the Subcommittee decided to conduct 
field hearings to consider this problem. As of 
this date, hearings have been held in the 
following cities: 

June 19, and 21, 1971—Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; June 24 and 25, 1971—Denver, Colo- 
rado; July 9 and 10, 1971—El Paso, Texas; 
and October 22 and 23, 1971—Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Testimony was also received from 114 wit- 
nesses, 

The Subcommittee has discussed various 
recommendations relating to the imposition 
of criminal sanctions against employers who 
knowingly hire illegal ali ns and against non- 
immigrants who obtained employment with- 
out the permission of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION BILL CO- 
SPONSORED BY 70 MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Asrın) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today a bi- 
partisan group of 69 members of the 
House are joining me in cosponsoring the 
Tax Simplification Act of 1972. 

This legislation would set up a 10-man 
select joint committee, which would be 
directed to make recommendations to 
Congress on specific methods for sim- 
plifying income tax returns in time for 
the filing of next year’s returns. This 
resolution also directs the Government 
Accounting Office and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to conduct tax simplifica- 
tion studies and report directly to the 
joint committee. 

I am extremely pleased with both the 
number and bipartisan nature of the 
cosponsors of this legislation. Of the 70 
cosponsors, 24 are Republicans. I think 
that this is impressive evidence that 
there is widespread concern on the part 
of both the public and Congress over 
finding ways of uncomplicating the en- 
tire Federal income tax return process. 

The fact that over 50 percent of the 
people who file tax returns have to turn 
to professional tax return services for 
help is convincing proof that the tax re- 
turn process is far too complicated and 
that a comprehensive study for radically 
reforming it is badly needed. I do not 
think there is any question but that we 
can make the whole tax return process 
far simpler and less frustrating to the 
average taxpayer than it presently is. 

Thirty-nine million Americans who 
turn to professional tax return services 
for assistance are forced, in essence, to 
pay an additional tax. The Federal in- 
come tax is burdensome enough without 
making it so complicated that the tax- 
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payer has to pay to fill out his returns. 
Congress has a most basic responsibility 
to make the tax return system as simple, 
understandable, and rational as possible. 
I think we should take that responsibility 
seriously and immediately begin to cor- 
rect a system that has gotten out of 
hand. 

The following is a list of the cospon- 
sors of the tax simplification legislation: 


James Abourezk (S. Dak.), Bella Abzug 
(N.Y.), Brock Adams (Wash.), Joseph Ad- 
dabbo (N.Y.), John Anderson (Ill.), Herman 
Badillo (N.Y.), Nick Begich (Alaska), Jack 
Brinkley (Ga.), Phillip Burton (Calif.), 
Goodloe Byron (Ind.), Shirley Chisholm 
(N.Y.), John Culver (Iowa). 

W. ©. Daniel (Va.), George Danielson 
(Calif.), John Dent (Pa.), Edward Derwin- 
ski (Ill.), John Dingell (Mich.), Thomas 
Downing (Va.), Don Edwards (Calif.), Mar- 
vin Esch (Mich.), Edwin Forsythe (N.J.), 
Bill Frenzel (Minn.), Joseph Gaydos (Pa.), 
Ella Grasso (Conn.). 

Charles Gubser (Calif.), Seymour Hal- 
pern (N.Y.), Michael Harrington (Mass.), 
William Hathaway (Maine), Ken Hechler 
(W. Va.), Henry Helstoski (N.J.), Louise 
Day Hicks (Mass.), Lawrence Hogan (Md.), 
Craig Hosmer (Calif.). 

Richard Ichord (Mo.), Jack Kemp (N.Y.). 

Arthur Link (N. Dak.), Manuel Lujan, Jr. 
(N. Mex.), James Mann (8.C.), Spark Mat- 
sunaga (Hawaii), Romano Mazzoli (Ky.), 
Paul McCloskey (Calif.), James McClure 
(Idaho), Mike McCormack (Wash.), Joseph 
McDade (Pa.), Abner Mikva (Tll.), Parren 
Mitchell (Md.), F. Bradford Morse (Mass.), 

Charles Mosher (Ohio), John Moss (Calif.), 
Melvin Price (Ill.), Tom Railsback (I1l.), 
Charles Rangel (N.Y.), Donald Riegel 
(Mich.), Benjamin Rosenthal (N.Y.), Ed- 
ward Roybal (Calif.), Paul Sarbanes (Md.), 
James Scheuer (N.Y.), 

Fred Schwengel (Iowa), John Seiberling 
(Ohio), John Slack (W. Va.), Robert Steele 
(Conn.), Louis Stokes (Ohio), James Sym- 
ington (Mo.), Charles Thone (Nebr.), Robert 
Tiernan (R.I.), Victor Veysey (Calif.), John 
Ware (Pa.), Lawrence Williams (Pa.), Sidney 
Yates (1.). 


SLAUGHTER IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. Apzuc) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and dismayed by the mindless 
slaughter of 13 civilians Sunday in 
Northern Ireland. When so many lie dead 
and a dozen more wounded there can be 
no question that British troops occupy- 
ing that shattered country provoke more 
violence than they prevent. 

The long and bitter experience of the 
United States in Southeast Asia should 
have taught not only this country but 
the rest of the world that the interven- 
tion of foreign troops into the domestic 
strife of another nation solves nothing 
and serves only to increase the blood- 
letting. 

The time is long past for the with- 
drawals of the British troops from 
Northern Ireland and for a convening 
of all parties to this anguished conflict 
so that further senseless violence may be 
avoided and the underlying political 
questions be resolved. 

Self-determination is a principle solid- 
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ly entrenched in the history of the United 
States and one this country has long hon- 
ored, if sometimes in the breach. The 
right of any minority within a country 
to freely exercise its civil rights, unham- 
pered by political, economic, religious, ra- 
cial, or any other kind of discrimination, 
has also long been a bedrock tenet of 
our society—if also honored often in the 
breach. I do not doubt that exercise of 
these principles in Northern Ireland— 
return of local control to the affairs of 
the area, and free determination by the 
people of their own future—will lead to a 
restoration of peace in that troubled 
land, as application of the same prin- 
ciples in Indochina on our part would 
lead to peace there. 

One would have thought that Great 
Britain might have learned from its long 
history of attempting to deny the right 
of self-determination in the American 
colonies, Israel, and India that such a 
course of action is doomed to failure in 
Northern Ireland as well. 


FULTON SEEKS BROADENED YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Futton) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out our Nation’s history, the lure of free- 
dom in the great outdoors and personal 
satisfaction of sampling mother nature’s 
goodness while challenging her barriers 
to man have urged Americans “back to 
the land.” 

In the summer of 1971, these con- 
siderations plus an interest in conserva- 
tion and good fellowship helped bring 
2,200 young Americans “back to the 
land”—to serve as first-year participants 
in the 3-year Youth Conservation Corps 
pilot program. 

Born in 1970 with passage of the Youth 
Conservation Corps Act, this Interior/ 
Agriculture Department summer pro- 
gram allowed these youngsters “of both 
sexes, of all social, economic, and racial 
classifications” to work for not more 
than 90 days, for about $300, in national 
forests, national parks, and wildlife 
refuges. Operating from 63 camps in 36 
States, these 15- to 18-year-olds cleared 
trails, improved campsites and landscap- 
ing, planted trees, restored historic sites, 
aided wildlife management, and built 
everything from picnic tables to bridges. 

The program proved itself a great suc- 
cess. Certain limitations, however, were 
noted. While 2,200 young people were 
able to take part, more than 120,000 
other would-be participants had to be 
turned away. This was at a time when 
manpower shortages left many Federal 
and State conservation projects unfin- 
ished or unstarted. This was at a time 
when 17 percent of our teenage popula- 
tion was unemployed. 

To bring this YCC effort from its 
promising experimental stage to an ef- 
fective, widescope program demands 
le at action, legislation that 
wo e 
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First. Create for 100,000 15- to 18- 
year-old Americans—including perma- 
nent residents of U.S. territories and pos- 
sessions—work opportunities maintain- 
ing and developing our country’s natural 
resources. To reduce transportation costs, 
Corps members would work on projects 
as close as possible to their residences. 

Second. Fund these work slots from a 
$150 million authorization, made avail- 
able annually to the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture—program is a 
joint effort with funding shared. 

Third. Establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps Interagency Committee to ad- 
minister the YCC. This six-person com- 
mittee, consisting of two representatives 
each from the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Interior, and Labor, would select 
work sites, determine appropriate Corps 
projects and education programs, and set 
rates of pay, hours, and working condi- 
tions for Corps members. 

Fourth. Allow the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior to contract with any 
public agency or organization—provid- 
ing that agency or organization has 
existed for not less than 5 years—for 
operation of any YCC project. 

Authorize the YCC Interagency Com- 
mittee to institute a pilot cost-sharing 
program, making State, territorial, and 
possession programs, qualified to meet 
act objectives and requesting program 
participation, eligible for act funding. 

Require that the total of Corps em- 
ployees involved in cost-sharing pro- 
grams run by the States shall not be less 
than 10 percent nor more than 25 per- 
cent of the total YCC employees in any 
program year. The Federal share of the 
State programs shall not be more than 
80 percent in any year. 

Fifth. Seek, upon approval of involved 
agencies, use of such agencies’ already 
existing, but unoccupied Federal facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Provide that, where possible, YCC 
camps and facilities be made available to 
educational institutions for use as envi- 
ronmental/ecological education camps. 
Such use would take place during periods 
of YCC nonuse and costs for non-YCC 
facility operation would be incurred by 
those organizations using them—not the 
Federal Government. 

Sixth. Require the Interagency Com- 
mittee to prepare a YCC progress report, 
due within 180 days after each summer’s 
program completion. 

Seventh. Keep in force Corps exemp- 
tions from title II, Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968, and from bans 
on nepotism. 

The YCC program has promise and 
clearly serves a purpose. As Edward Cliff, 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, reported 
to the Christian Science Monitor: 

We could use a group of these young peo- 
ple working with each of our rangers across 
the country right now. 


Progress in this program has been 
made; now the logical legislative second 
step should be taken. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I now introduce this amend- 
ment to the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act of 1970. 
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TIME FOR CONGRESS TO BE IN- 
VOLVED WITH THE ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday and today important 
hearings have been underway on the ad- 
ministration’s request to raise the debt 
ceiling an additional $50 billion. If the 
past is anything to go by, I think we can 
safely ignore the label “temporary” in 
their application. This just happens to 
be the largest single request for an in- 
crease in the debt ceiling in the history 
of the country, and yet, I wish that my 
colleagues here in this House could have 
witnessed with me yesterday’s per- 
formance by the two chief administra- 
tion spokesmen on economic matters, 
Secretary of the Treasury Connally and 
Director of the Budget Shultz. It was an 
incredible performance. One would have 
thought after listening to these gentle- 
men that this request was the most 
natural thing in the world, so condi- 
tioned apparently has the Congress be- 
come to receiving requests to raise the 
debt ceiling. 

What could be easier than to take a 
morning off one’s busy schedule of chores 
in the Treasury and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget—where such mat- 
ters as this are supposed to be being 
regulated and controlled—and to take 
a run up to the Hill and request a further 
margin for error of some $50 billion, 
answer a few questions which are not 
supposed to be too tough and avoid giv- 
ing too many specific commitments 
about such potentially significant mat- 
ters as tax increases, further budget 
deficits, balance-of-payment deficits, 
revenue shortfalls, unemployment statis- 
tics, and then get back to your desk 
downtown in the early afternoon. 

To be serious, I have never witnessed 
in all my years in the Capitol such a bold 
performance as that which I witnessed 
yesterday and today, in the Ways and 
Means Committee hearing room. As if 
the prospect of an additional $50 billion 
worth of debt in the next 12 months were 
not sufficient cause for a pause, we were 
actually invited to speculate with the ad- 
ministration spokesmen that in all likeli- 
hood this $50 billion would not begin to 
get us through the next fiscal year; that 
in all likelihood these same administra- 
tion spokesmen, or some other adminis- 
tration spokesmen, would be back to us 
to request an additional amount of per- 
haps similar magnitude before the fiscal 
year has had 7 or 8 months of life. 

I think my fellow colleagues in this 
House know that it is not my practice 
to come running to the House with prob- 
lems that perhaps should well be solved 
in my committee, but today I am mak- 
ing an exception because to be honest, I 
am disturbed about the whole atmos- 
phere which has prevailed during these 
hearings. 

I have not been able to detect a seri- 
ous resolve to take this serious and wors- 
ening situation seriously enough, to come 
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to grips with it, even at a minimum to 
make those responsible for the conduct 
of this Nation’s economic policies respon- 
sive to the elected Representatives of the 
people in Congress. To question after 
question, all we got yesterday and today 
were glib responses. Not one iota of con- 
crete information has been forthcoming. 
Not one really solid prediction based on 
the estimates and the figures this ad- 
ministration itself has put together was 
forthcoming. Certainly nothing was 
trotted out yesterday which, in my 
opinion, would justify continuing faith 
and confidence in this administration’s 
conduct of our economic policies. 

And yet, what we were being asked, 
if you can believe it, was to give this ad- 
ministration a blank check for the next 
12 months to continue to operate our 
economy free of the unpleasant experi- 
ence of having to come to Congress, hat 
in hand, to explain and give an account- 
ing for why the national debt should be 
increased by additional huge sums. 

Mr Speaker, I am fearful that we are 
witnessing the atrophy of yet another one 
of our forefathers’ brilliant insights into 
how government should operate. I feel 
certain that in requesting an administra- 
tion—any administration—to come hat 
in hand to Congress at regular intervals 
to justify such a serious request as adding 
to the Nation’s national debt, there was 
in fact a deliberate decision to make such 
action as difficult as possible—to give the 
people one of their rare opportunities to 
seriously cross-examine, and call to an 
accounting, the bureaucracy and the ad- 
ministration in power on matters of eco- 
nomic policy. After witnessing yester- 
day’s spectacle, I just do not think that 
the people have been given that much of 
an accounting and what is worse, they 
remain in the dark as much after these 
hearings as they were before. 

Mr. Speaker, because I feel so strongly 
that the economy is so important to every 
man and woman in this land, because it 
leaves none of us untouched with its im- 
pact, because I feel so strongly about the 
economy, I feel strongly that th> time 
has come for Congress to reassert one 
more area of its abandoned authority 
and serve notice on this administration, 
and any to follow, that we intend to be 
much more a part and parcel of the 
conduct of this Nation’s economic affairs. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that an 
appropriate beginning would be to cut 
back on both the amount of increase 
in the debt ceiling requested today and 
consequently, to reduce the interval of 
time before it will be necessary for the 
administration to have to come back to 
us with a detailed explanation of what 
they have done during their steward- 
ship of the economy. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that 1 year is far too long 
a time between hearings on the debt 
ceiling. 

I am hopeful that not only the com- 
mittee but this House, will reassert its 
authority and insist on having this ad- 
ministration come back to Congress in 
6 months time rather than 1 year’s time. 
It seems to me that this course of action 
would have two notable merits: First, in 
6 months time we will know much more 
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about how the administration’s policies 
are working out than we do now. Some 
of the returns will be in which are miss- 
ing right now. There will be less conjec- 
ture, less guesstimating, less stargazing 
than is the case now; second, it seems to 
me September is a better time to have 
a second look at the economy, an interim 
report, if you will, than February. 

If the administration’s conduct of this 
Nation’s economic affairs is going to ne- 
cessitate a tax increase in all likelihood, 
further increases in the Nation’s debt, 
further increases in the already stagger- 
ing unemployment rate, further deterio- 
ration in this Nation’s balance of trade 
and deficit payments, then Congress and 
the people should be presented this in- 
formation before November of 1972. 

If this is being political, then it is being 
political in the purest, most responsible 
sense of the word. It is calling those in 
office to give an account in time for the 
people to exercise their will with as much 
information as is possible in our system. 
Who knows? It might go a long way to- 
ward restoring the people’s confidence in 
their Government’s ability to level with 
them to give them the facts. It would 
give them an alternative to government 
by deception and subterfuge. It might 
even narrow the credibility gap. In any 
event, it seems to me we, the watchdogs 
of the administration in power, have a 
responsibility in this area and it is time 
we begin to exercise it. 

Much has been said about restraint. 
This is all to the good. Such an appeal 
needs reemphasizing from time to time. 
But I just want to point out at this time 
that restraint works both ways. Restraint 
would advise as much against granting a 
$15 billion tax cut to the corporate in- 
terests in this country as much as it 
would against “wild and reckless” spend- 
ing programs in Congress. 

The fact of the matter is that a large 
part of the reason we are in the hole we 
are in today with the national debt is 
that revenues have not lived up to ex- 
pectation, not because Congress has been 
on a spending spree. The administra- 
tion’s repeated use of the veto against 
progressive legislation which would ad- 
dress itself to those in need around the 
country, to the small man and his tax 
problems, is not what I feel is meant 
when the people ask for greater restraint 
by the leaders of Government. 

This $15 billion tax reduction to our 
corporate sector is the reason that so 
many good worthwhile projects in the en- 
vironmental, social, educational, and 
health fields are being turned down. Mr. 
Speaker, it all boils down, it seems to me, 
once again, to a matter of priorities. And 
where priorities are involved, then Con- 
gress has a vital and constitutional role 
to play. The debt hearings are a vital ele- 
ment in what must be a continuing 
process. 


INCREASED FEDERAL SHARE IN 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
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ducing a bill today which would amend 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 to permit 
the waiver of matching requirements in 
special and unusual circumstances for 
schools applying for funds under the 
nonfood assistance program, At this time, 
the Federal Government contributes 75 
percent of the funds if the school con- 
tributes 25 percent of the cost. 

A parochial school in my district, St. 
Francis de Sales, is unable to provide the 
needed 25 percent toward the purchase 
of kitchen equipment for the school lunch 
program. If they had this kitchen equip- 
ment, the quality of the lunches could be 
increased and hot lunches could be sup- 
plied to the 450 children in the school 
giving them a more nutritious meal than 
they are now getting. The present diet is 
starchy because it consists of sandwiches 
and often is less nutritious than the 
meals offered at public schools partici- 
pating in the school lunch program and 
having the equipment. With the equip- 
ment, soup and hot meals could be pro- 
vided. 

Since this is a parochial school, the 
city of New York is barred by law from 
assisting in the 25-percent local contribu- 
tion required by Federal law. The parish 
is comprised of low-income families who 
would find it impossible to raise these 
funds. If this were a school receiving 
public funds, the 25 percent would be 
available from the school budget. In the 
school 85 percent of the children are 
from poor families, many of whom are 
receiving public assistance. It seems to 
me that the primary concern should be 
that these children are receiving good 
nutritious lunches, regardless of whether 
they attend a parochial or public school. 

I urge our colleagues to support this 
measure which would in such circum- 
stances as this permit the waiver of the 
25-percent local contribution of funds. 


AN APPEAL TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
RED CROSS ON BEHALF OF 
NORTHERN IRISH POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the tragedies 
in Northern Ireland continue and one 
of the most heartbreaking of these trag- 
edies is the continued detention of Irish 
civilians in British concentration camps 
without due process of law. They. are 
held without trial and without charges 
and without the right of habeas corpus 
or appeal to the courts for release. They 
are, in effect, prisoners of war. 

I have written to the International 
Red Cross urging that they inspect these 
prisoner of war camps. Appended is the 
letter for the information of our col- 
leagues: 

NORTHERN IRELAND, 
January 31, 1972. 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

GENTLEMEN: I’m writing to you with the 
hope that your organization would seek to 
intercede on behalf of the more than eight 
hundred political prisoners held in British 
concentration camps in Northern Ireland. It 
would appear that what is taking place in 
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Northern Ireland today could be described as 
@ civil war particularly so since the shooting 
yesterday of thirteen civilians by the British 
paratroopers. The reports emanating from 
Norhern Ireland indicate that brutalities 
against the prisoners are taking place in 
those concentration camps into which civil- 
ians are placed without trial and without 
the right of redress to the courts. 

I-urge you to consider requesting permis- 
sion to enter the camps immediately and then 
on a regular basis to report on the conditions 
that you find in these camps. Your very 
presence would have the effect of inhibiting 
the tortures and brutalities that are alleged 
to be taking place now. 

I would appreciate knowing what, if any- 
thing, you can do in a matter of this kind. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I, KocH. 


ON THE SENSELESS TRAGIC DEATH 
OF IRIS KONES 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 26 in New York City an incendiary 
bomb exploded in the offices of Sol Hu- 
rok at 1370 Avenue of the Americas, This 
senseless, terrorist act killed one young 
woman of 27 and injured 13 other per- 
sons. For me, this meaningless murder 
and destruction is especially upsetting. 

Yesterday I learned that Iris Kones, 
the woman who was killed was the sister 
of a very good friend of mine. In addi- 
tion to this personally distressing fact, I 
am further shocked and angered by this 
bombing because while we do not yet 
know who is responsible, anonymous call- 
ers said the attack was made to protest 
“the deaths and imprisonment of Soviet 
Jews.” 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I deplore 
the repressive actions of the Soviet Un- 
ion vis-a-vis its Jewish citizens, and I 
seek the liberation of all those Jews who 
would leave Russia. But what twisted 
logic can conclude, that the wanton at- 
tack on Mr. Hurok’s offices, chosen be- 
cause he brings Russian artistic talent 
to perform in our country, can in any 
way improve the plight of Soviet Jewry? 
To the contrary, they do not help their 
brethren by this violence; they only 
make the plight of Soviet Jews worse. 

When these so-called acts of Soviet 
harassment end in the death of an inno- 
cent individual who is in no way involved 
with the Soviet Union’s barbarism to- 
ward its own people, that terrorist act 
becomes even more insane. 

I believe it to be of paramount impor- 
tance that the United States use every 
police resource available to us, including 
those of the Justice Department and of 
the FBI to seek out and apprehend those 
responsible for this tragedy. And when 
they are apprehended they must be pun- 
ished to the fullest extent of the law. The 
senseless death of Iris L. Kones should 
not and must not be forgotten or for- 
given. 


ANTIHEROIN DRUG RESEARCH SUP- 
PORTED BY 103 HOUSE MEM- 
BERS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to announce that 102 
Members of the House—including the 
distinguished majority leader and major- 
ity whip—have joined the 11 members 
of the Select Committee on Crime to 
propose Federal research funds to de- 
velop desperately needed drugs to treat 
the Nation’s half million heroin addicts. 

We now have a total of 103 sponsors on 
the legislation. We also continue to get 
letters of commendation and support 
from city and State officials as well as 
newspaper, television, and radio editori- 
als favorably commenting on the com- 
mittee’s latest report “A National Re- 
search Program To Combat Heroin Ad- 
diction Crisis.” 

Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel wrote, 
in part: 

I heartily concur in your recommendation 
to step up funding for research in this area. 
The problem is one of frightening dimensions 
and we desperately need solutions. 


South Carolina Gov. John C. West 
said: 


The heroin addiction problem has been 
given considerable attention in South Caro- 
lina. ... I have read your report and strongly 
endorse the proposed program. 


Another Governor, Delaware's Russell 
W. Peterson, wrote the committee: 


I concur with your findings that research 
in this field is most primitive. The fact that 
no exhaustive, sustained research effort has 
taken place bears testimony to the need for 
such research. ...I am very much in favor 
of this approach and feel that this could lead 
to a major breakthrough in the area of 
heroin addiction control. 


I was particularly pleased with an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Denver Post 
which I would like to enter into the REC- 
orp in its entirety. The editorial follows: 


Give Top PRIORITY To DRUG FIGHT; Costs OF 
FAILURE MucH Too HIGH 


An anti-heroin program which should be 
given the same urgent priority as the Man- 
hattan Project in World War II has been pro- 
posed by a Congressional committee. 

In a report submitted to the House last 
week, the Select Committee on Crime, headed 
by Rep. Claude Pepper, D-Fla., said that after 
more than a year of investigation and study 
it had concluded that the federal government 
must launch an immediate and massive cam- 
paign against heroin addiction. 

The Committee recommended an appro- 
priation of $50 million for the 1972 fiscal year 
to be used on an emergency basis. 

The Committee said it had concluded “that 
there is only one solution which has almost 
universal support and acceptance by all the 
experts in the field.” 

That solution, the report added, is “a con- 
centrated national effort of emergency prior- 
ity ... to find a nonaddictive, safe, long- 
lasting drug to combat heroin addiction.” 

To meet this need, the committee advised 
that the $50 million appropriation should be 
used to: 

1. Contract with drug manufacturers for 
the necessary research, with the government 
paying 90 per cent and the private firms 10 
per cent of the costs. The government con- 
tributions would be refunded by the com- 
panies if and when they make profits from 
sale of drug addiction control agents. 

2. Expand the clinical testing facility at the 
government’s Addiction Research Center in 
Lexington, Ky. 

8. Accelerate and expand federal anti-drug 
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programs now being implemented by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Although we have been told often and 
convincingly in the past several years of 
the crying need for ways and means to fight 
drug addiction—President Nixon declared it 
a national emergency in June—the commit- 
tee's report adds a new dimension to the 
message of doom for thousands—perhaps 
even millions—of Americans unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

Statistics only hint at the story, because 
they do not deal with the misery and degra- 
dation that accompany drug addiction, but 
even a sample figure is chilling: drug arrests 
increased 700 per cent nationally during the 
1960s. 

The extent of drug addiction may be sub- 
ject to exaggeration, but the effects are not. 
Every day there is new evidence of horrors 
that afflict the addict. And they are not the 
only ones who suffer; so do relatives, friends, 
and society in general. 

The cost to society of heroin-related 
crime—estimated at more than $3 billion a 
year by the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs—makes the $50 million program 
proposed by the House Committee seem small. 
In addition the country is paying increas- 
ingly exhorbitant costs annually for the hos- 
pitalization, treatment, incarceration and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts. 

As the committee pointed out, “an invest- 
ment of $50 million now may well save the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in the next 
few years.” 

For both humanitarian and financial rea- 
sons, then, the report of the committee should 
be given careful and prompt study by Con- 
gress. If the recommended program seems 
as likely to yield results as the committee 
thinks, the appropriation should be author- 
ized as soon as possible so that work may 
begin. 

The new sponsors of H.R. 11927 are 
our colleagues JOSEPH P. ApDABBO, HER- 
MAN BADILLO, JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
BERTRAM L. PoODELL, Howard W. ROBI- 
SON, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, GEORGE E. 
DANIELSON, RONALD V. DELLUMS, CORNE- 
LIUS E. GALLAGHER, ROBERT A. ROE, RAY 
J. MADDEN, FRED B. ROONEY, FRANK A. 
STUBBLEFIELD, and Davip R. OBEY. 

As we all know, the legislation to cre- 
ate the Special Action on Drug Abuse 
Prevention, H.R. 12089, will be before 
this House this week, I am honored, as & 
member of the Rules Committee, to have 
the opportunity to handle the rule for 
debate on the floor. 

For the sponsors of H.R. 11927, there 
is a significant section that the House 
Subcommittee on Public Health and En- 
vironment, chaired by my friend and 
colleague PauL Rocers of Florida, added 
to the Senate bill which passed by a 92 
to 0 vote in the other body. That section 
would authorize the expenditure of $45 
million in the next 2 fiscal years for med- 
ical research, to find new antagonist 
drugs to treat the Nation’s half million 
heroin addicts. The section additionally 
provides that grants and contracts to 
develop new drugs be made available to 
private industry, universities, organiza- 
tions, foundations, and individuals. 

I would personally prefer, and I believe 
I speak for the 103 sponsors of the Crime 
Committee bill in making this sugges- 
tion, that the money be made immedi- 
ately available. It makes more sense to 
incorporate that degree of flexibility 
than to rigidly state that a limit will be 
set of $20 million will be set for next 
fiscal year and $25 million for 1974 re- 
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yardless of the demand on the part of 
those scientific researchers who hold the 
key to solving this terrible national 
shame of heroin addiction. 


AMPHETAMINE POLITICS ON 
CAPITOL HILL 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
Mary issue of Trans-Action magazine 
contains an article which records the 
early history of the Select Committee 
on Crime’s efforts to establish reasonable 
quotas on the outrageous overproduction 
of amphetamines. 

Early in the existence of the Crime 
Committee we discovered that the pro- 
duction was 6 to 8 billion capsules a year, 
enough to provide a month’s supply for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

As a result of the Crime Committee’s 
investigation, it was shown that many of 
these amphetamines were being illegally 
diverted and resold on the black market. 
The worst of these—methamphetamines 
or “speed’”—was claiming the lives of 
many young people. In the last several 
years we have urged that a strict drug 
quota be imposed by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs on the pro- 
duction of amphetamines. The proposed 
quota announced in December calls for 
8,652 kilograms or 1.5 billion dosage units 
in 1972, down from 24,991 kilograms or 
4.5 billion dosage units in 1969. This is 
still not good enough. 

We recently read of the Justice De- 
partment’s crackdown on Pennwalt Cor- 
poration, the Nation’s largest exporter of 
amphetamines, when it was discovered 
that most of its capsules were showing 
up in large quantities in the U.S. black 
market. As a result, Director John Inger- 
soll of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs announced that the 
1972 quota would be further reduced to 
4,680 kilograms—a 50-percent reduction 
from the 1971 production. Evidence be- 
fore our committee has led us to the con- 
clusion that amphetamine production 
should and must be further curtailed. 
While necessary in the treatment of 
narcolepsy and hyperkinetic behavior in 
children, the total medical need has been 
estimated to be no more than several 
hundred thousand dosage units. 

More than 80 percent of all prescrip- 
tions written for amphetamines are for 
weight control. Witness after witness be- 
fore the Crime Committee testified to 
their dubious value in short-term obesity 
control and their dangerous effects over 
extended periods. Indeed, when con- 
trasted with their potential for abuse, 
amphetamines should not be prescribed 
at all in a bona fide weight reduction 


program. 

While there have been some significant 
developments—including quotas—since 
the attached article was written for 
Trans-Action magazine, it is important 
to recall the activities in Congress that 
began the drive to limit the production 
of amphetamines. 

The article by Mr. James M. Graham 
follows: 
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AMPHETAMINE POLITICS ON CAPITOL HILL 
(By James M. Graham) 

The American pharmaceutical industry 
annually manufactures enough ampheta- 
mines to provide a month’s supply to every 
man, woman and child in the country. Eight, 
perhaps ten, billion pills are lawfully pro- 
duced, packaged, retailed and consumed each 
year, Precise figures are unavailable. We must 
be content with estimates because until 1970, 
no law required an exact accounting of total 
amphetamine production. 

Amphetamines are the drug of the white 
American with money to spend. Street use, 
contrary to the popular myths, accounts for 
a small percentage of the total consumption. 
Most of the pills are eaten by housewives, 
businessmen, students, physicians, truck 
drivers and athletes. Those who inject large 
doses of “speed” intravenously are but a tiny 
fragment of the total. Aside from the needle 
and the dose, the “speed freak” is distin- 
guishable because his use has been branded 
as illegal. A doctor's signature supplies the 
ordinary user with lawful pills. 

All regular amphetamine users expose 
themselves to varying degrees of potential 
harm. Speed doesn’t kill, but high sustained 
dosages can and do result in serious mental 
and physical injury, depending on how the 
drug is taken. The weight-conscious house- 
wife, misled by the opinion-makers into be- 
lieving that amphetamines can control 
weight, eventually may rely on the drug to 
alter her mood in order to face her monoto- 
nous tasks. Too frequently an amphetamine 
prescription amounts to a synthetic substi- 
tute for attention to emotional and institu- 
tional problems. 

Despite their differences, all amphetamine 
users, whether on the street or in the kitchen, 
share one important thing in common—the 
initial source of supply. For both, it is largely 
the American pharmaceutical industry. That 
industry has skillfully managed to convert a 
chemical, with meager medical justification 
and considerable potential for harm, into 
multihundred-million-dollar profits in less 
than 40 years. High profits, reaped from such 
vulnerable products, require extensive sus- 
tained political efforts for their continued 
existence. The lawmakers who have declared 
that possession of marijuana is a serious 
crime have simultaneously defended and pro- 
tected the profits of the amphetamine pill- 
makers. The Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 in its 
final form constitutes a victory for that alli- 
ance over compelling, contrary evidence on 
the issue of amphetamines. The victory could 
not have been secured without the firm sup- 
port of the Nixon Administration. The end 
result is a national policy which declares an 
all-out war on drugs which are not a source 
of corporate income. Meanwhile, under the 
protection of the law, billions of ampheta- 
mines are overproduced without medical 
justification. 


HEARINGS IN THE SENATE 


The Senate was the first house to hold hear- 
ings on the administration's bill to curb drug 
abuse, The Controlled Dangerous Substances 
Act (S-3246). Beginning on September 15, 
1969 and consuming most of that month, the 
hearings before Senator Thomas Dodd's Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judiciary 
would finally conclude on October 20, 1969. 

The first witness was John Mitchell, at- 
torney general of the United States, who re- 
called President Nixon’s ten-point program 
to combat drug abuse announced on July 14, 
1969. Although that program advocated tight- 
er controls on imports and exports of danger- 
ous drugs and promised new efforts to en- 
courage foreign governments to crack down 
on production of illicit drugs, there was not 
a single reference to the control of domestic 
manufacture of dangerous drugs. The presi- 
dent’s bill when it first reached the Senate 
placed the entire “amphetamine family” in 
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Schedule III, where they were exempt from 
any quotas and had the benefit of lesser pen- 
alties and controls. Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
had already been at work; their depressants, 
Librium and Valium, were completely exempt 
from any control whatsoever. 

In his opening statement, Attorney General 
Mitchell set the tone of administrative policy 
related to amphetamines, Certainly, these 
drugs were “subject to increasing abuse”; 
however, they have “widespread medical uses” 
and therefore are appropriately classed under 
the administration guidelines in Schedule III. 
Tight-mouthed John Ingersoll, director of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD), reaffirmed the policy, even though a 
Bureau study over the last year (which 
showed that 92 percent of the amphetamines 
and barbiturates in the illicit market were 
legitimately manufactured) led him to con- 
clude that drug companies have “lax security 
and recordkeeping.” 

Senator Dood was no novice at dealing 
with the pharmaceutical interests. In 1965 
he had steered a drug abuse bill through the 
Senate with the drug industry fighting every 
step of the way. Early in the hearings he 
recalled that the industry “vigorously op- 
posed the passage of (the 1965) act. I know 
very well because I lived with it, and they 
gave me fits and they gave all of us fits in 
trying to get it through.” 

The medical position on amphetamine use 
was first presented by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health’s Dr. Sidney Cohen, a 
widely recognized authority on drug use and 
abuse. He advised the subcommittee that 50 
percent of the lawfully manufactured pep 
pills were diverted at some point to illicit 
channels. Some of the pills, though, were the 
result of unlawful manufacture as evidenced 
by the fact that 33 clandestine laboratories 
had been seized in the last 18 months. 


s * * . . 


The amphetamine wholesalers were not 
questioned in any detail about diversion. 
Brief statements by the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association and McKesson Rob- 
bins Drug Co. opposed separate inventories 
for dangerous drugs because they were cur- 
rently comingled with other drugs. Finally, 
the massive volume of the drugs involved— 
primarily in Schedule II—was just too great 
for records to be filed with the attorney 
general. 


DODGING THE DIVERSION ISSUE 


The representative of the prescription drug 
developers was also not pressed on the ques- 
tion of illicit diversion. Instead, the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association re- 
quested clarifications on the definitional sec- 
tions, argued for formal administrative hear- 
ings on control decisions and on any action 
revoking or suspending registration, and en- 
dorsed a complete exemption for over-the- 
counter nonnarcotic drugs. 

With some misgivings, Carter-Wallace Inc. 
endorsed the administration bill providing, 
of course, the Senate would accept the presi- 
dent’s recommendation that meprobamate 
not be subjected to any control pending a 
decision of the Fourth Circuit as to whether 
the drug had a dangerously depressant effect 
on the central nervous system. On a similar 
special mission, Hoffman-LaRoche Inc. sent 
two of its vice-presidents to urge the com- 
mittee to agree with the president’s recom- 
mendation that their “minor tranquilizers” 
(Librium and Valium) remain uncontrolled. 
Senator Dodd was convinced that both re- 
quired inclusion in one of the schedules. The 
Senator referred to a BNDD investigation 
which had shown that from January 1968 to 
February 1969, three drug stores were on the 
average over 30,000 dosage units short. In 
addition, five inspected New York City 
pharmacies had unexplained shortages rang- 
ing from 12 to 50 percent of their total stock 
in Librium and Valium. Not only were the 
drugs being diverted, but Bureau of Narcotics 
information revealed that Librium and 
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Valium, alone or in combination with other 
drugs, were involved in 36 suicides and 750 
attempted suicides. 

The drug company representatives persist- 
ed in dodging or contradicting Dodd's in- 
quiries, Angry and impatient, Senator Dodd 
squarely asked the vice-presidents, “Why do 
you worry about putting this drug under 
control?” The response was as evasive as the 
question was direct: There are hearings pend- 
ing in HEW, and Congress should await the 
outcome when the two drugs might be placed 
in Schedule III. (The hearings had begun in 
1966; no final administrative decision had 
been reached and Hoffman-LaRoche had yet 
to exercise its right to judicial review.) 

In the middle of the hearings, BNDD Di- 
rector Ingersoll returned to the subcommit- 
tee to discuss issues raised chiefly by drug 
industry spokesmen, He provided the indus- 
try with several comforting administrative 
interpretations, The fact that he did not even 
mention amphetamines is indicative of the 
low level of controversy that the hearings 
had aroused on the issue. Ingersoll did frank- 
ly admit that his staff had met informally 
with industry representatives in the interim, 
Of course, this had been true from the very 
beginning. 

The president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, the professional society for 
pharmacists, confirmed this fact: His staff 
participated in “several” Justice Department 
conferences when the bill was being drafted, 
(Subsequent testimony in the House would 
reveal that industry participation was exten- 
sive and widespread.) All the same, the in- 
ventory, registration and inspection (pri- 
marily “no-knock”) provisions were still 
“unreasonable, unnecessary and costly ad- 
ministrative burden(s)" which would result 
in an even greater “paper work explosion.” 

For the most part, however, the adminis- 
tration bill had industry support. It was ac- 
ceptable for the simple reason that, to an 
unknown degree, the “administration bill” 
was a “drug company bill” and was doubtless 
the final product of considerable compromise. 
Illustrative of that give-and-take process is 
the comparative absence of industry opposi- 
tion to the transfer of drug-classification 
decision and research for HEW to Justice. 
The industry had already swallowed this and 
other provisions in exchange for the many 
things the bill could have but did not cover. 
Moreover, the subsequent windy opposition 
of the pill-makers allowed the administration 
to boast of a bill the companies objected to. 

When the bill was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the amphetamine 
family, some 6,000 strong, remained in Sched- 
ule III, Senator Dodd apparently had done 
some strong convincing because Librium, 
Valium and meprobamate were now con- 
trolled in Schedule III. A commission on 
marijuana and a declining penalty structure 
(based on what schedule the drug is in and 
whether or not the offense concerned traf- 
ficking or possession) were added. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE—ROUND 1 


The Senate began consideration of the bill 
on January 23, 1970. This time around, the 
amphetamine issue would inspire neither de- 
bate nor amendment. The energies of the Sen- 
ate liberals were consumed instead by un- 
successful attempts to alter the declared law 
enforcement nature of the administration 
bill. 

Senator Dodd’s opening remarks, however, 
were squarely directed at the prescription pill 
industry. Dodd declared that the present fed- 
eral laws had failed to control the illicit di- 
version of lawfully manufactured dangerous 
drugs. The senator also recognized the ways 
in which all Americans had become increas- 
ingly involved in drug use and that the 
people’s fascination with pills was by no 
means an “accidental development”: “Multi- 
hundred million dollar advertising budgets, 
frequently the most costly ingredient in the 
price of a bill, have, pill by pill, led, coaxed 
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into the ‘freaked-out’ drug culture... . 
and seduced post-World War II generations 
Detail men employed by drug companies 
propagandize harried and harassed doctors 
into pushing their special brand of palliative. 
Free samples in the doctor’s office are as 
common nowadays as inflated fees.” In the 
version adopted by the Senate, Valium, Li- 
brium and meprobamate joined the amphet- 
amines in Schedule III. 


HEARINGS IN THE HOUSE 


On February 3, 1970, within a week of the 
Senate's passage of S. 13246, the House began 
its hearings. The testimony would continue 
for a month. Although the Senate would 
prove in the end to be less vulnerable to the 
drug lobby, the issue of amphetamines—their 
danger and medical justification—would be 
aired primarily in the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Public Health of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The administration bill (HR 13743), intro- 
duced by the chairman of the parent com- 
mittee, made no mention of Librium or 
Valium and classified amphetamines in 
Schedule III, 

As in the Senate, the attorney general was 
scheduled to be the first witness, but instead 
John Ingersoll of the BNDD was the admin- 
istration’s representative. On the question of 
amphetamine diversion, Ingersoll gave the 
administration’s response: “Registration is 
... the most effective and least cumbersome 
way” to prevent the unlawful traffic. This 
coupled with bieunial inventories of all 
stocks of controlled dangerous drugs and 
the attorney general's authority to suspend, 
revoke or deny registration would go a long 
way in solving the problem. In addition, the 
administration was proposing stronger con- 
trols on imports and exports. For Schedules 
I and II, but not III or IV, a permit from the 
attorney general would be required for ex- 
portation. Quotas for Schedules I and II, 
but not III or IV, would “maximize” govern- 
ment control. For Schedules III and IV, no 
approval is required, but a supplier must 
send an advance notice on triple invoice to 
the attorney general in order to export drugs 
such as amphetamines, A prescription could 
be filled only five times in a six-month pe- 
riod and thereafter a new prescription would 
be required, whereas previously such prescrip- 
tions could be refilled as long as a pharmacist 
would honor them, 

The deputy chief counsel for the BNDD, 
Michael R. Sonnenreich, was asked on what 
basis the attorney general would decide to 
control a particular drug. Sonnenreich re- 
plied that the bill provides one of two ways: 
Either the attorney general “finds actual 
street abuse or an interested party (such as 
HEW) feels that a drug should be con- 
trolled” (Speed-freaks out on the street are 
the trigger according to Sonnenreich; law- 
ful abuse is not an apparent criterion.) 

The registration fee schedule would be 
reasonable ($10.00—physician or pharmacist; 
$25.00—wholesalers; $50.00—manufactur- 
ers). However, the administration did not 
want a formal administrative hearing on 
questions of registration and classification, 
and a less formal rule-making procedure was 
provided for in the bill. 

Returning to the matter of diversion, Son- 
nenreich disclosed that from July 1, 1968 to 
June 30, 1969 the BNDD had conducted full- 
scale compliance investigations of 908 “es- 
tablishments.” Of this total, 329 (or about 
36 percent) required further action, which 
included surrender of order forms (162), ad- 
monition letters (38), seizures (36) and 
hearings (31). In addition to these full-scale 
investigations, the Bureau made 930 “visits.” 
(It later came to light that when the BNDD 
had information that a large supply of drugs 
was unlawfully being sold, the Bureau's pol- 
icy was to warn those involved and “90 per- 
cent of them do take care of this matter.”’) 
Furthermore, 574 robberies involving dan- 
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gerous drugs had been reported to the 
Bureau. 

Eight billion amphetamine tablets are pro- 
duced annually, according to Dr. Stanley Yol- 
les, director of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, and although the worst abuse is 
by intravenous injection, an NIMH study 
found that 21 percent of all college students 
had taken amphetamines with the family 
medicine cabinet acting as the primary 
source—not surprising in light of the esti- 
mate that 1.1 billion prescriptions were is- 
sued in 1967 at a consumer cost of $3.9 bil- 
lion. Of this total, 178 million prescriptions 
for amphetamines were filled at a retall cost 
of $692 million. No one knew the statistics 
better than the drug industry. 

Representing the prescription-writers, the 
American Medical Association also recognized 
that amphetamines were among those drugs 
“used daily in practically every physician's 
armamentarium.” This casual admission of 
massive lawful distribution was immediately 
followed by a flat denial that physicians were 
the source of “any significant diversion.” 

The next witness was Donald Fletcher, 
manager of distribution protection, Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories, one of the lead- 
ing producers of amphetamines. Fletcher, 
who was formerly with the Texas state police, 
said his company favored “comprehensive 
controls” to fight diversion and stressed the 
company’s “educational effort.” Smith Kline 
& French favored federal registration and 
tighter controls over exports (by licensing 
the exporter, not the shipment). However, no 
change in present record-keeping require- 
ments on distribution, production or inven- 
tory should be made, and full hearings on 
the decisions by the attorney general should 
be guaranteed. 

The committee did not ask the leading 
producer of amphetamines a single question 
about illicit diversion. Upon conclusion of 
the testimony, Subcommittee Chairman 
John Jarman of Oklahoma commented, “Cer- 
tainly, Smith Kline & French is to be com- 
mended for the constructive and vigorous 
and hard-hitting role that you have played 
in the fight against drug abuse.” 

Dr. William Apple, executive director of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
(APhA), was the subject of lengthy ques- 
tioning and his responses were largely typ- 
ical. Like the entire industry, the APhA was 
engaged in a massive public education pro- 
gram. Apple opposed the inventory provi- 
sions, warning that the cost would be ulti- 
mately passed to the consumer. He was wor- 
ried about the attorney general’s power to 
revoke registrations (“without advance no- 
tice”) because it could result in cutting off 
necessary drugs to patients. 

Apple admitted organizational involve- 
ment “in the draft stage of the bill” but all 
the same, the APhA had a “very good and 
constructive working relationship” with 
HEW. Apple argued that if the functions 
are transferred to Justice, “We have a whole 
new ball game in terms of people. While 
some of the experienced people were trans- 
ferred from HEW to Justice, there are many 
new people, and they are law-enforcement 
oriented. We are health-care oriented.” Sure- 
ly the entire industry shared this sentiment, . 
but few opposed the transfer as strongly as 
did the APhA. 

Apple reasoned that since the pharmacists 
were not the source of diversion, why should 
they be “penalized by costly overburdensome 
administrative requirements." The source 
of the drugs, Apple said, were either clandes- 
tine laboratories or burglaries. The 1965 Act, 
which required only those “records main- 
tained in the ordinary course of business” 
be kept, was sufficient. Anyway, diversion at 
pharmacy level was the responsibility of the 
pharmacists—a responsibility which the 
APhA takes “seriously and (is) going to doa 
better job (with) in the future.” 

Congress should instead ban the 60 mail- 
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order houses which are not presently in- 
cluded in the bill. (One subcommittee mem- 
ber said this was a “loophole big enough to 
drive a truck through.”) The corner drug- 
gist simply was not involved in “large-scale 
diversionary efforts.” 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (PMA) was questioned a bit more 
carefully in the House than in the Senate. 
PMA talked at length about its “long and 
honorable history” in fighting drug abuse. 
Its representative echoed the concern of the 
membership over the lack of formal hear- 
ings and requested that a representative of 
the manufacturing interests be appointed 
to the Scientific Advisory Committee. Sig- 
nificantly, the PMA declined to take a posi- 
ition on the issue of transfer from HEW to 
Justice. The PMA endorsed the administra- 
tion bill. PMA Vice-President Brennan was 
asked whether the federal government 
should initiate a campaign, similar to the 
one against cigarettes, “to warn people that 
perhaps they should be careful not to use 
drugs excessively.” Brennan's response to 
this cautious suggestion is worth quoting in 
full: 

“I think this is probably not warranted be- 
cause it would have the additional effect of 
giving concern to people over very useful 
commodities. ... There is a very useful side 
to any medicant and to give people pause 
as to whether or not they should take that 
medication, particularly those we are talking 
about which are only given by prescription, 
I think the negative effect would outweigh 
any sociological benefit on keeping people 
from using drugs.” 


LIMITED MEDICAL USE 


There was universal agreement that am- 
phetamines are medically justified for the 
treatment of two very rare diseases, hyper- 
kinesis and narcolepsy. Dr. John D. Griffith 
of the Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine testified that amphetamine production 
should be limited to the needs created by 


those conditions: “A few thousand tablets 
(of amphetamines) would supply the whole 
medical needs of the country. In fact, it 
would be possible for the government to 
make and distribute the tablets at very little 
cost. This way there would be no outside 
commercial interests involved.” Like a previ- 
ous suggestion that Congress impose a one 
cent per tablet tax on drugs subject to abuse, 
no action was taken on the proposal. 

The very next day, Dr. John Jennings, act- 
ing director of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA), testified that amphetamines 
had a “limited medical use” and their useful- 
ness in control of obesity was of “doubtful 
value.” Dr. Dorothy Dobbs, director of the 
Marketed Drug Division of the FDA further 
stated that there was now no warning on 
the prescriptions to patients, but that the 
FDA was proposing that amphetamines be 
labeled indicating among other things that 
& user subjects himself to “extreme psycho- 
logical dependence” and the possibility of 
“extreme personality changes... (and) the 
most severe manifestation of amphetamine 
intoxication is a psychosis.” Dr. Dobbs 
thought that psychological dependence even 
under a physician’s prescription was “quite 
possible.” 

Congressman Claude Pepper of Florida, 
who from this point on would be the recog- 
nized leader of the antiamphetamine forces, 
testified concerning a series of hearings which 
his Select Committee on Crime had held in 
the fall of 1969 on the question of stimulant 
use. 
Pepper’s committee had surveyed medical 
deans and health organizations on the medi- 
cal use of amphetamines. Of 53 responses, 
only one suggested that the drug was useful 
“for early stages of a diet program.” (Dr. 
Sidney Cohen of NIMH estimated that 99 
percent of the total legal prescriptions for 
amphetamines were ostensibly for dietary 
control.) Pepper’s investigation also con- 
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firmed a high degree of laxness by the drug 
companies. A special agent for the BNDD 
testified that by impersonating a physician, 
he was able to get large quantities of am- 
phetamines from two mail-order houses in 
New York. One company, upon receiving an 
order for 25,000 units, asked for further 
verification of medical practice. Two days 
after the agent declined to reply, the units 
arrived. Before Pepper’s committee, Dr. 
Cohen of NIMH testified that amphetamines 
were a factor in trucking accidents due to 
their hallucinatory effects. 

Dr. John D. Griffith from Vanderbilt Medi- 
cal School, in his carefully documented state- 
ment on the toxicity of amphetamines, con- 
cluded “amphetamine addiction is more 
widespread, more incapacitating, more dan- 
gerous and socially disrupting than narcotic 
addiction.” Considering that 8 percent of all 
prescriptions are for amphetamines and 
that the drug companies make only one- 
tenth of one cent a tablet, Dr. Griffith was 
not surprised that there was so little scru- 
tiny by manufacturers. Only a large output 
would produce a large profit. 

Treatment for stimulant abuse was no 
easier than for heroin addiction and was 
limited to mild tranquilization, total ab- 
stinence and psychiatric therapy. But, 
heroin has not been the subject of years of 
positive public “education” p. nor 
has it been widely prescribed by physicians 
or lawfully produced. A health specialist 
from the University of Utah pointed out that 
the industry’s propaganda had made am- 
phetamines: “One of the major ironies of 
the whole field of drug abuse. We continue 
to insist that they are good drugs when used 
under medical supervision, but their great- 
est use turns out to be frivolous, illegal and 
highly destructive to the user. People who 
are working in the field of drug abuse are 
finding it most difficult to control the prob- 
lem, partly because they have the reputation 
of being legal and good drugs.” 

The thrust of Pepper’s presentation was 
not obvious from the questioning that fol- 
lowed, because the subcommittee discussions 
skirted the issue. Pepper’s impact could be 
felt in the subsequent testimony of the 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy. The NABP ob- 
jected to the use of the word “dangerous” 
in the bill’s title because it “does little to 
enhance the legal acts of the physician and 
pharmacist in diagnosing and dispensing 
this type of medication.” (The Controlled 
Dangerous Substances Act would later be- 
come the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970.) 

As in the Senate hearings, Ingersoll of the 
BNDD returned for a second appearance and 
this time, he was the last witness. Ingersoll 
stated that he wished “to place ... in their 
proper perspective” some “of the apparent 
controversies” which arose in the course of 
testimony. A substantial controversy had 
arisen over amphetamines, but there was not 
a single word on that subject in Ingersoll’s 
prepared statement. Later, he did admit that 
there was an “overproduction” of ampheta- 
mines and estimated that 75 percent to 90 
percent of the amphetamines found in illic- 
it traffic came from the American drug 
companies. 

Several drug companies chose to append 
written statements rather than testifying. 

Abbott Laboratories stated that it “basic- 
ally” supported the administration bills and 
argued that because fat people had higher 
mortality rates than others, amphetamines 
were important to the public welfare, ignor- 
ing the charge that amphetamines were not 
useful in controlling weight. Abbott then 
argued that because their products were in a 
sustained-release tablet, they were "of little 
interest to abusers,” suggesting that “meth” 
tablets per se cannot be abused and ignoring 
the fact that they can be easily diluted. 

Eli Lilly & Co. also endorsed “many of the 
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concepts” in the president’s proposals. They 
as well had “participated in a number of 
conferences sponsored by the (BNDD) and 
. .. Joined in both formal and informal dis- 
cussions with the Bureau personnel regard- 
ing” the bill. Hoffman-LaRoche had surely 
watched, with alarm, the Senate's inclusion 
of Librium and Valium in Schedule III. They 
were now willing to accept all the controls 
applying to Schedule III drugs, including the 
requirements of record-keeping, inventory, 
prescription limits and registration as long 
as their “minor tranquilizers” were not 
grouped with amphetamines. Perhaps, the 
company suggested, a separate schedule be- 
tween III and IV was the answer. The cru- 
cial point was that they did not want the 
negative association with speed and they 
quoted a physician to clarify this: “If in the 
minds of my patients a drug which I pre- 
scribe for them has been listed or branded 
by the government in the same category as 
‘goofbalis’ and ‘pep pills’ it would interfere 
with my ability to prescribe ...and could 
create a mental obstacle to their... taking 
the drug at all.” 

When the bill was reported out of commit- 
tee to the House, the amphetamine family 
was in Schedule III, and Hoffman-LaRoche'’s 
“minor tranquilizers” remained free from 
control, 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE—-ROUND I 


On September 23, 1970, the House moved 
into Committee of the Whole for opening 
speeches on the administration bill now 
known as HR 18583. The following day, the 
anti-amphetamine forces led by Congressman 
Pepper carried their arguments onto the 
floor of the House by way of an amendment 
transferring the amphetamine family from 
Schedule IIT into Schedule II. If successful, 
amphetamines would be subject to stricter 
import and export controls, higher penalties 
for illegal sale and possession and the pos- 
sibility that the attorney general could im- 
pose quotas on production and distribution. 
(In Schedule III, amphetamines were exempt 
from quotas entirely.) Also, if placed in 
Schedule II, the prescriptions could be filled 
only once. Pepper was convinced from pre- 
vious experience that until quotas were es- 
tablished by law the drug industry would 
not voluntarily restrict production. 

Now the lines were clearly drawn, The 
House hearings had provided considerable 
testimony to the effect that massive amphet- 
amine production coupled with illegal diver- 
sion posed a major threat to the public 
health. No congressman would argue that 
this was not the case. The House would in- 
stead divide between those who faithfully 
served the administration and the drug In- 
dustry and those who argued that Congress 
must act or no action could be expected. The 
industry representatives dodged the merits 
of the opposition’s arguments, contending 
that a floor amendment was inappropriate 
for such “far reaching" decisions. 

“Legislating on the floor .. . concerning 
very technical and scientific matters,” said 
subcommittee member Tim Lee Carter of 
Kentucky, “can cause a great deal of trouble. 
It can open a Pandora’s Box” and the amend- 
ment which affected 6,100 drugs “would be 
disastrous to many companies throughout 
the land.” 

Paul G. Rogers of Florida (another sub- 
committee member) stated that the bill's 
provisions were based on expert scientific and 
law enforcement advice, and that the “whole 
process of manufacture and distribution had 
been tightened up.” Robert McClory of Nli- 
nois, though not a member of the subcom- 
mittee, revealed the source of his opposition 
to the amendment: 

“Frankly ... there are large pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing interests centered in my 
congressional district....I am proud to 
say that the well-known firms of Abbott 
Laboratories and Baxter Laboratories have 
large plants in my (district). It is my ex- 
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pectation that C. D, Searl & Co, may soon 
establish a large part of its organization 
(there). Last Saturday, the American Hos- 
pital Supply Co. dedicated its new building 
complex in Lake County . . . where its prin- 
ciple research and related operations will be 
conducted.” 

Control of drug abuse, continued McClory, 
should not be accomplished at the cost of 
imposing “undue burdens or (by taking) 
punitive or economically unfair steps ad- 
versely affecting the highly successful and 
extremely valuable pharmaceutical industries 
which contribute so much to the health and 
welfare of mankind.” 

Not everyone was as honest as McClory. A 
parent committee member, William L. 
Springer of Illinois, thought the dispute was 
basically between Pepper's special commit- 
tee on crime and the subcommittee on health 
and medicine chaired by John Jarman of 
Oklahoma. Thus phrased, the later was sim- 
ply more credible than the former. “There is 
no problem here of economics having to do 
with any drug industry.” 

But economics had everything to do with 
the issue according to Representative Jerome 
R. Waldie of California: “(T)he only opposi- 
tion to this amendment that has come across 
my desk has come from the manufacturers 
of amphetamines,” He reasoned that since the 
House was always ready to combat crime in 
the streets, “crime that involved a corpora- 
tion and its profits” logically merits equal 
attention. Waldie concluded that the admin- 
istration’s decision “to favor the profits (of 
the industry) over the children is a cruel 
decision, the consequences of which will be 
suffered by thousands of young people.” Pep- 
per and his supporters had compiled and in- 
troduced considerable evidence on scientific 
and medical opinions on the use and abuse 
of amphetamines. It was now fully apparent 
that the evidence would be ignored because 
of purely ecnomic and political considera- 
tions. In the closing minutes of debate, Con- 
gressman Robert Giaimo of Connecticut, who 
sat on neither committee, recognized the 
real issue: “Why should we allow the legiti- 
mate drug manufacturers to indirectly supply 
the (sic) organized crime and pushers by 
producing more drugs than are necessary? 
When profits are made while people suffer, 
what difference does it make where the profits 
go?” 

Pepper’s amendment was then defeated by 
& voice vote. The bill passed by a vote of 341 
to 6. The amphetamine industry had won in 
th. House. In two days of debate, Librium 
and Valium went unmentioned and re- 
mained uncontrolled. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE—ROUND II 


Two weeks after the House passed H.R. 
18583, the Senate began consideration of the 
House bill. (The Senate bill, passed eight 
months before, continued to languish in a 
House committee.) On October 7, 1970, Sen- 
ator Thomas Eagleton of Missouri moved to 
amend H.R. 18583 to place amphetamines in 
Schedule II. Although he reiterated the argu- 
ments used by Pepper in the House, Eagleton 
stated that his interest in the amendment 
was not solely motivated by the abuse by 
speed freaks. If the amendment carried, it 
would “also cut back on abuse by the weight- 
conscious housewife, the weary long-haul 
truck driver and the young student trying 
to study all night for his exams.” 

The industry strategy from the beginning 
was to center congressional outrage on the 
small minority of persons who injected large 
doses of diluted amphetamines into their 
veins. By encouraging this emphasis, the drug 
companies had to face questioning about il- 
licit diversion to the “speed community,” but 
they were able to successfully avoid any rig- 
orous scrutiny of the much larger problem of 
lawful abuse. The effort had its success. Sen- 
ator Thomas J. McIntyre of New Hampshire, 
while noting the general abuse of the drugs, 
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stated that the real abuse resulted from large 
doses either being swallowed, snorted or 
injected. 

Senator Roman Hruska of Nebraska was not 
surprisingly the administration and industry 
spokesman. He echoed the arguments that 
had been used successfully in the House: The 
amendment seeks to transfer between 4,000 
and 6,000 products of the amphetamine fam- 
ily; “some of them are very dangerous” but 
the bill provides a mechanism for administra- 
tive reclassification; administration and 
“HEW experts” support the present classifi- 
cation and oppose the amendment; and, fi- 
nally, the Senate should defer to the execu- 
tive where a complete study is promised. 

It would take three to five years to move 
a drug into Schedule II by administrative 
action, responded Eagleton. Meanwhile am- 
phetamines would continue to be “sold with 
reckless abandon to the public detriment.” 
Rather than placing the burden on the gov- 
ernment, Eagleton argued that ampheta- 
mines should be classed in Schedule IT and 
those who “are making money out of the mis- 
ery of many individuals” should carry the 
burden to downgrade the classification. 

Following Eagieton's statement, an unex- 
pected endorsement came from the man who 
had steered two drug control bills through 
the Senate in five years. Senator Dodd stated 
that Eagleton had made "a good case for the 
amendment.” Senator John Pastore was suf- 
ficiently astonished to ask Dodd pointedly 
whether he favored the amendment. Dodd 
unequivocally affirmed his support. Dodd’s 
endorsement was clearly a turning point in 
the Senate debate. Hruska’s plea that the 
Senate should defer to the “superior knowl- 
edge” of the attorney general, HEW and 
BNDD was met with Dodd’s response that, if 
amphetamines were found not to be harmful, 
the attorney general could easily move them 
back into Schedule III. In Schedule I, Dodd 
continued, “only the big powerful manufac- 
turers of these pills may find a reduction in 
their profits. The people will not be harmed.” 
With that, the debate was over and the 
amendment carried by a vote of 40 in favor, 
16 against and 44 not voting. 

Dodd may have been roused by the House’s 
failure, without debate, to subject Librium 
and Valium to controls which he had sup- 
ported from the beginning. Prior to Eagle- 
ton’s amendment, Dodd had moved to place 
these depressants in Schedule IV. In that 
dispute, Dodd knew that economics was the 
source of the opposition: “It is clearly evi- 
dent... that (the industry) objections to 
the inclusion of Librium and Valium are not 
so much based on sound medical practice as 
they are on the slippery surface of unethical 
profits.” Hoffman-LaRoche annually reaped 
40 million dollars in profits—‘a tidy sum 
which (they have) done a great deal to pro- 
tect.” Senator Dodd went on to say that 
Hoffman-LaRoche reportedly paid a Wash- 
ington law firm three times the annual 
budget of the Senate subcommittee staff to 
assure that their drugs would remain uncon- 
trolled. “No wonder,” exclaimed Dodd, “that 
the Senate first, and then the House, was 
overrun by Hoffman-LaRoche lobbyists,” de- 
spite convincing evidence that they were 
connected with suicides and attempted sui- 
cides and were diverted in large amounts 
into illicit channels. 

By voice vote Hoffman-LaRoche’s “minor 
tranquilizers” were brought within the con- 
trol provisions of Schedule IV. Even Senator 
Hruska stated that he did not oppose this 
amendment, and that it was “very appro- 
priate” that it be adopted so that a “discus- 
sion of it and decision upon it (be) made 
in the conference.” 

The fate of the minor tranquilizers and 
the amphetamine family would now be de- 
cided by the conferees of the two houses. 


IN CONFERENCE 
The conferees from the Senate were fairly 
equally divided on the issue of amphetamine 
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classification. Of the eleven Senate managers, 
at least six were in favor of the transfer to 
Schedule II. The remaining five supported 
the administration position. Although Eagle- 
ton was not appointed, Dodd and Harold 
Hughes would represent his position. Hruska 
and Strom Thurmond, both of whom had 
spoken against the amendment, would act as 
administration spokesmen, 

On October 8, 1970, before the House ap- 
pointed its conferees, Pepper rose to remind 
his colleagues that the Senate had reclassi- 
fied amphetamines. Although he stated that 
he favored an instruction to the conferees to 
support the amendment, he inexplicably de~- 
clined to so move. Instead, Pepper asked the 
conferees "to view this matter as sympathet- 
ically as they think the facts and the evi- 
dence they have before them will permit.” 
Congressman Rogers an outspoken opponent 
of the Pepper amendment, promised “‘sym- 
pathetic understanding” for the position of 
the minority. 

Indeed, the minority would have to be con- 
tent with that and little else. All seven House 
managers were members of the parent com- 
mittee, and four were members of the orig- 
inating subcommittee. Of the seven, only one 
would match support with “sympathetic 
understanding.” The other six were not only 
against Schedule II classification, but they 
had led the opposition to it in floor debate: 
Jarman, Rogers, Carter, Staggers and Nelsen. 
Congressman Springer, who had declared in 
debate that economics had nothing to do 
with this issue, completed the House repre- 
sentation. N single member of Pepper's 
Select Committee on Crime was appointed 
as @ conferee. On the question of reclassifi- 
cation, the pharmaceutical industry would be 
well represented, 

Hoffman-LaRoche, as well, was undoubted- 
ly comforted by the presence of the four 
House subcommittee conferees: The subcom- 
mittee had never made any attempt to in- 
clude Valium and Librium in the bill. On 
that question, it is fair to say that the Sen- 
ate managers were divided. The administra- 
tion continued to support no controls for 
these depressants. 

At dispute were six substantive Senate 
amendments to the House bill: Three con- 
cerned amphetamines, Librium and Valium; 
one required an annual to Congress on 
advisory councils; the fifth lessened the pen- 
alty for persons who gratuitously distributed 
& small amount of marijuana; and the sixth, 
introduced by Senator Hughes, altered the 
thrust of the bill and placed greater em- 
phasis on drug education, research, rehabili- 
tation and training. To support these new 
programs, the Senate had appropriated $26 
million more than the House. 

The House, Officially, opposed all of the 
Senate amendments. 

From the final compromises, it is apparent 
that the Senate liberals expended much of 
their energy on behalf of the Hughes amend- 
ment. Although the Senate’s proposed edu- 
cational effort was largely gutted in favor of 
the original House version, an additional 25 
million dollars was appropriated. The bill 
would also now require the inclusion in state 
public health plans of “comprehensive pro- 
grams” to combat drug abuse and the scope 
of grants for addicts and drug-dependent 
persons was increased. The House then ac- 
cepted the amendments on annual reports 
and the possession charge for gratuitous 
marijuana distributors. 

The administration and industry repre- 
sentative gave but an inch on the ampheta- 
mine amendment: Only the liquid injectible 
methamphetamines, speed, would be trans- 
ferred to Schedule II. All the pills would re- 
main in Schedule III. In the end, ampheta- 
mine abuse was restricted to the mainlining 
speed freak. The conference report reiterated 
the notion that further administrative ac- 
tion on amphetamines by the attorney gen- 
eral would be initiated. Finally, Librium and 
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Valium would not be included in the bill. The 
report noted that “final administrative ac- 
tion” (begun in 1966) was expected “in a 
matter of weeks.” Congress was contented to 
await the outcome of those proceedings. 


ADOPTION OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


Pepper and his supporters were on their 
feet when the agreement on amphetamines 
was reported to the House on October 14, 
1970. Conferee Springer, faithful to the in- 
dustry’s tactical line, declared that the com- 
promise is a good one because it “singles out 
the worst of these substances, which are the 
liquid, injectible methamphetamines and 
puts them in Schedule II.” If amphetamine 
injection warranted such attention, why, 
asked Congressman Charles Wiggins, were the 
easily diluted amphetamine and metham- 
phetamine pills left in Schedule ITI? Springer 
responded that there had been “much discus- 
sion,” yes and “some argument” over that 
issue, but the conferees felt it was best to 
leave the rest of the amphetamine family to 
administrative action. 

Few could have been fooled by the confer- 
ence agreement. The managers claimed to 
have taken the most dangerous and abused 
member of the family and subjected it to 
more rigorous controls. In fact, as the minor- 
ity pointed out, the compromise affected the 
least abused amphetamine: Lawfully manu- 
factured “liquid meth” was solid strictly to 
hospitals, not in the streets, and there was 
no evidence of any illicit diversion. More 
importantly, from the perspective of the drug 
manufacturers, only five of the 6,000 member 
amphetaminue family fell into category. 
Indeed, liquid meth was but an insignificant 
part of the total methamphetamine, not to 
mention amphetamine, production, Pepper 
characterized the new provision as “virtually 
meaningless.” It was an easy pill for the 
industry to swallow. The Senate accepted the 
report on the same day as the House. 

Only Eagleton, the sponsor of the success- 
ful Senate reclassification amendment, would 
address the amphetamine issue. To him, the 
new amendment “accomplish(ed) next to 
nothing.” The reason for the timid, limpid 
compromise was also obvious to Eagleton: 
“When the chips were down, the power of 
the drug companies was simply more com- 
pelling” than any appeal to the public wel- 
fare. 

A week before, when Dodd had successfully 
classified Librium and Valium in the bill, he 
had remarked (in reference to the House’s 
inaction): “Hoffman-LaRoche, at least for 
the moment, have reason to celebrate a 
singular triumph, the triumph of money 
over conscience. It is a triumph .. . which 
I hope will be shortlived.” 

Richard Nixon appropriately chose the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
offices for the signing of the bill on Novem- 
ber 2, 1970. Flanked by Mitchell and Inger- 
soll, the president had before him substan- 
tially the same measure that had been in- 
troduced 15 months earlier. Nixon declared 
that America faced a major crisis of drug 
abuse, reaching even into the junior high 
schools, which constituted a “major cause 
of street crime.” To combat this alarming 
rise, the president now had 300 new agents. 
Also, the federal government’s jurisdiction 
was expanded: “The jurisdiction of the at- 
torney general will go far beyond, for ex- 
ample, heroin. It will cover the new types of 
drugs, the barbiturates and amphetamines 
that have become so common and are even 
more dangerous because of their use” (author 
emphasis). “3 

The president recognized amphetamines 
were “even more dangerous” than heroin, al- 
though he carefully attached the qualifier 
that this was a result “of their use.” The 
implication is clear: The president viewed 
only the large dosage user of amphetamines 
as an abuser. The fact that his full state- 
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ment refers only to abuse by “young people” 
(and not physicians, truck drivers, house- 
wives or businessmen) affirms the implica- 
tion. The president’s remarks contained no 
mention of the pharmaceutical industry, nor 
did they refer to any future review of am- 
phetamine classification. After a final ref- 
erence to the destruction that drug abuse was 
causing, the president signed the bill into 
law. 


THREE GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
EXAMINE OUR PRISONS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to three 
superb newspaper series describing pris- 
on conditions and proposals for prison 
reform which have been published by 
three of America’s most respected news- 
papers. 

Specifically, I refer to the five-part 
series entitled “The Failure of Prisons” 
authored by Mr. John Fialka of the 
Washington Evening Star; a seven-part 
series written by Mr. Jack Waugh, en- 
titled “Prisons: Changing a System That 
Doesn’t Work,” for the Christian Science 
Monitor; and the articles which began 
last Sunday written by Mr. Ben H. Bag- 
dikian for the Washington Post entitled 
“The Shame of the Prisons.” I am today 
placing the articles by these knowledge- 
able writers into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Prisons, as the 11 members of this 
body’s Select Committee on Crime has 
learned, are a part of an interdependent 
system of justice that is failing society 
from the time an offender is apprehended 
to the time he is released. 

In our hearings last year, we heard 
firsthand from prison officials, prison 
inmates, and those observers of prison 
conditions of the total lack of any form 
of rehabilitation within the walls of most 
of our Nation’s prisons. 

I reiterate what I said at the conclu- 
sion of 5 days of hearings which in- 
cluded the incidents of inmate uprisings 
at Attica, N.Y., and Raiford, Fla., State 
Prisons: 

The prison system in America is a dis- 
grace. 

It fails to either deter crime or to 
rehabilitate offenders. One conclusion 
appears irrefutable—punishment and 
punishment alone will not return an 
offender to a constructive role in society. 

The following articles will not be pleas- 
ant reading for those who think that 
more jails and longer terms for offenders 
are the answer to this Nation’s serious 
crime problem. 

You will not find simple solutions in 
these articles, but you will find truths. 

I commend the articles that have been 
published in the Star, Monitor, and Post 
to those interested in prison reform. I 
strongly commend these newspapers for 
presenting the facts to their readers and 
hope that other newspapers as well as 
television and radio commentators will 
dedicate their talents to bringing the 
problem of our prisons to the attention of 
their audiences. 

The series of articles follows: 
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[From the Washington Star, Jan. 12, 1972] 
THE PUBLIC JUST DOESN’T CARE 
(By John Fialka) 

RatrorD, FLa.—Early in March, a pasty- 
faced young man with the words “Love” and 
“Hate” tattooed on his knuckles will walk 
out of his cell in the solitary confinements 
section of Florida State Prison. 

The man, who has a long criminal record, 
will make his way out of one of the newest, 
most maximum security prisons in the coun- 
try. 

Brief pulses of strong light will illumi- 
nate him to the closed circuit television scan- 
hers as he approaches each gate. The gates, 
controlled by the unseen hand of a guard 
pushing a button, will slide open. 

And George Baker, 25, will walk to free- 
dom in an ill-fitting business suit with $25 
in his pocket after completing his latest sen- 
tence—10 months for conspiracy to commit a 
felony. 

As he finishes his term, his attitudes have 
not changed. He rejected all paths that might 
lead to parole, or to a halfway house, and he 
is “making out” or serving his full sentence. 

He has no plans. He says he expects “trou- 
ble” on the outside. 

Baker (not his real name) is just an- 
other statistic in an era when it takes an 
Attica to dramatize the failures of America’s 
prison system. 

The federal government has noted for years 
that somewhere between 40 and 60 percent 
of those released from prison will return 
eventually. 

And Florida, which was forced to release 
over 1,000 prisoners by the Supreme Court's 
Gideon decision in 1963, has the best evidence 
showing that the longer a man stays in pris- 
on, the more likely will be his return. 

But in Florida and in most states across 
the nation; the message of statistics has never 
made much of a dent on the problem. 

On a given day, there are about 1.3 mil- 
lion people in U.S. jails and prisons. 

Of those, 9,500 are in the custody of Flor- 
ida’s Division of Corrections. It maintains 
nine institutions and a system of road camps, 
and is fairly typical of penal systems in this 
country. 

It does not claim to be the best, and it is 
not the worst. 

The people who run it have a complaint 
that could be heard in almost any state: 
The legislature, which once ran prisons as 
a sort of farm subsidy program, is still tight 
with money and the people of Florida are 
not concerned. 

The hub of the system is here at Raiford, 
a collection of buildings that constitute the 
state prison and house 2,900 convicts, about 
51 percent of them black. 

George Baker lives in the “maxi-maxi” 
joint, the East Wing, which is surrounded by 
two high chain link fences topped by rolls 
of barbed concertina wires and separated by 
a pack of mean, prowling dogs. 

A structure in the style that wardens in 
some populous Northern states have been 
clamoring for, it is designed for men who 
can’t adjust to life in a normal maximum 
security facility. 

It was built in 1962 and houses 1,206 in 
individual cells. Baker's cell is at the rear 
of the building, where the most obvious 
homosexuals, the prisoners with mental prob- 
lems, and most of the disciplinary cases are 
kept. 

Baker is one of the disciplinary cases. 

Recently, he came before his classification 
team, a board composed of a guard in his 
unit, his prison social worker, and his work 
supervisor. Such a team decides if a man 
enters or leaves solitary. 

Jim Tompkins, the assistant superintend- 
ent of East Wing, was showing a visitor 
through the institution, became interested, 
and wound up sitting on the board himself. 
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Baker, in a soft, cool voice, told the team 
he had 97 days left to serve and that he in- 
tended to serve them out in solitary. 

Tompkins reviewed Baker’s record—four 
convictions, including larceny and breaking 
and entering, and three escapes. 

“Look, I just hate to see any guy walk out 
from the back of this building and out the 
front gate,” he began, pointing out that 
Baker could begin adjusting to life outside 
by going back into Raiford’s other major 
building, “The Rock.” There, inmates live 
four to a cell, work and have some leisure 
time activities. 

“I just don’t like to be around a lot of peo- 
ple,” said Baker, 

“You know the holiday season will be com- 
ing up. We'll be having some long weekends. 
There'll be a lot of holiday stuff and profes- 
sional football on television. You won't want 
to miss that,” Tompkins replied. 

Baker replied that he would pass it up. 

There was some discussion of what job 
Baker could do if he wanted to work, which 
he refuses to do. Previously he had the usual 
prison jobs—auto body shop, the farm, some 
electrical work. 

Someone suggested he might like mainte- 
nance, He turned it down, 

After some prodding, he said the real 
reason he didn’t want to go back into the 
regular cells was because he doesn't like 
Negroes. 

“But there are black people outside,” 
George the guard noted. 

Baker thought that over for a moment. 

“I know, but I can’t get along too well with 
colored people. They get on my case and I 
get on theirs.” 

Tompkins tried again. “You should go 
out and get some sun on you, you're real 
pale.” Baker shook his head. 

Tompkins persisted, telling Baker he should 
at least be making some plans for his re- 
lease. 

“You know the amount of money we can 
legally give you don’t get you very far... 
when you get out your belt might pinch and 
you might feel you have to do something 
that will get you into trouble.” 

Baker shrugged. “That’s what always hap- 
pens.” 

Tompkins aagin: “Have you ever taken any 
thought about what you're doing to your 
life, Baker?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer, with no ex- 
pression and no hesitation. “I'm throwing it 
out the window.” 


AN OLD IDEA 


The story that includes George Baker be- 
gan about 200 years ago. That is when a 
group of Americans, primarily the Quakers, 
came up with an idea for prison reform that 
had lasting effect. 

They reasoned that prisoners should be 
kept separate, both to reflect on their past 
failings, and so that they wouldn’t corrupt 
each other, and they added in the idea of 
hard work. 

Today, despite generations of prison “re- 
formers,” the basic idea remains largely un- 
changed. The layman who tours prisons in 
the United States sees that the 20th cen- 
tury’s major contribution to the pattern of 
everyday prison life has been the television 
set. 

The cycle of prison life survives the most 
damning exposures, The case of George 
Baker, for example, comes in a state that 
has produced the best proof to date that 
failure is literally built into the system. 

The director of the Florida Division of 
Corrections, Louis L. Wainwright, became 
nationally known as of March 18, 1963. He 
is the Wainwright of the landmark Supreme 
Court ruling then, in the case of Gideon V. 
Wainwright, that anyone accused of a serious 
crime has a right to a free lawyer if he can't 
afford one himself. 
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The ruling against Wainwright meant that 
not only Clarence Earl Gideon, but ultimately 
1,251 other Florida convicts, had to be freed. 

Newspapers and politicians made grave 
statements about the impending “crime 
wave.” Wainwright decided to do a statistical 
followup to see what actually happened. 

The study showed that only 13.6 percent of 
those freed later returned to prison. In a 
statistically matched group of inmates re- 
leased at the normal end of their sentences 
in the same period, almost 12 percent more— 
a total of 25.4 percent—later returned. 

The Gideon group even performed slightly 
better than a matched group of prisoners 
selected by the State’s Parole Board for early 
release. 

The study nailed down a conclusion that 
criminologists and some prison officials have 
argued for years: The longer a man stays in 
prison, the greater the likelihood that he will 
return. 

But “that study hasn't seemed to pick up 
much reaction,” Wainwright told an inter- 
viewer recently. 

It didn't even have anything to do with 
the rise in Florida’s parole rate the past 
couple years, he said. 

The Parole Board operates as an inde- 
pendent political entity, and Wainwright de- 
seribed his early battles with it. 

For years, the conservative-dominated 
board allowed paroles for only 38 percent of 
the prisoners, while other Southern states 
were paroling 63 percent. The rate finally 
started going up in 1969—"That’s when the 
former head of the Parole Board died,” Wain- 
wright said—and now exceeds 60 percent. 

Partly because of the low parole rate, Rai- 
ford grew to become one of the nation’s larg- 
est prisons—3,500 men as of last February. 

The growth is also attributable to the fact 
that since 1913, when it was built, until about 
10 years ago, Raiford was under the scrutiny 
of the Agriculture Committee of the State 
Senate. 

According to several longtime observers, 
the committee chairman and some former 
governors saw to it that nearly every dollar 
earmarked for prisons went into Raiford’s 
senatorial district. 

“It was sort of an agricultural subsidy, a 
way to provide jobs,” one source commented. 


HOW CHANGES OCCUR 


Wainwright, a former guard and police of- 
ficer who grew up in the rural area in north 
central Florida, near Raiford, became head 
of the newly organized Division of Correc- 
tions in 1962. 

As he explains it, he has lobbied for reform 
vigorously, but change never came until after 
something happened. 

He argued for the closing of some of the 
road camps because they were wooden and 
dilapidated. The state didn’t close them until 
after one burned down and a number of 
prisoners were incinerated. 

He argued that Raiford's medical facilities 
were grossly inadequate. Change didn’t come 
until after newspaper columnist Jack Ander- 
son printed an expose, 

He argued that Raiford’s population should 
be reduced. That didn’t come about—by 
moving prisoners to other institutions—auntil 
after a massive disturbance last February. 

The disturbance occurred when 1,350 in- 
mates were massed on the athletic field, in 
part to protest Florida's policy of paying 
prisoners nothing for labor in prison indus- 
tries. It ended with six prisoners wounded, 
after guards were ordered to fire on the 
crowd. 

Wainwright later blamed the disturbance 
on columnist Anderson and said the men had 
to be cleared from the field because it was 
feared they would “sexually attack” each 
other. 

The incident, in which inmates also were 
gassed and beaten by guards, produced a 
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storm of public criticism. Wainwright's boss, 
Dr. James A. Bax, head of the state’s De- 
partment of Health and Rehabilitative Serv- 
ices, issued a report that was strongly criti- 
cal of his explanation. 

Bax, now with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washington, said 
of Wainwright: 

“I have nothing against him. I guess as 
far as the heads of corrections departments 
go, Wainwright’s a pretty good one.” 

However, Wainwright labored for years, he 
said, to close the prison system to public 
scrutiny, denying access to newspapers and 
community groups, 

Wainwright had close ties to rural ele- 
ments in the state legislature and in state 
agencies and “set himself up as the system's 
only spokesman,” Bax said. “If it didn’t get 
what it needed, then I guess he's not a very 
good spokesman.” 

Wainwright stoutly defended his role in 
the demonstration, and he pointed to the 
bright spots of his tenure, including constuc- 
tion of a string of smaller institutions. 

Lately he has been pushing for higher 
salaries for his guards, who begin at $461 
a month, and have an unnerving job. There 
have been 27 escapes at Raiford since Feb- 
ruary. 

Wainwright also noted that the statewide 
system—9,500 inmates—has just hired its 
first full-time psychiatrist, a man who can 
devote four days a week to prisoners. 

“Of course that’s not enough, but remem- 
ber, before this we didn’t have the money to 
hire any.” 

“You have to remember,” Wainwright 
added, “the public just doesn’t care about 
corrections.” 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 13, 1972] 
A TARNISHED MODEL 
(By John Fialka) 

In California, the prison system is like 
oranges. You sell it. 

“We have the best one in the whole world,” 
the head of the California Department of 
Corrections, Raymond K. Procunier, told a 
recent conference of prison experts in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

“If anyone can come up with anything we 
haven't tried in our system, I’ll give them 50 
bucks,” he added. 

There were no takers at the conference. 
There probably would have been thousands 
had he made the statement in California. 

There, the prison system has been heavily 
criticized in the two years since January 
1970, when a guard at the Correctional Train- 
ing Facility in Soledad, Cal., killed three 
black inmates during a fracas in an exercise 
yard. 

A few days later, a white guard was killed. 
Black revolutionary George Jackson and two 
other black inmates were charged with the 
murder. They soon became known as the 
“Soledad Brothers,” and attorneys and a va- 
riety of groups, many of them from the far 
political left, rushed to their defense. 

The ferment soon spread through the en- 
tire system, which has 13 major institutions, 
20,000 inmates, 3,500 guards and an annual 
budget of $127 million. 

Prisoners in the maximum security prisons 
at Folsom and San Quentin staged work 
and hunger strikes. 

Suggestions, demands and bombast show- 
ered down on Procunier, 48, a clever, tough, 
former guard who worked his way up through 
the California system and was named direc- 
tor of corrections in 1967 by Gov. Ronald 
Reagan. 

The controversy quickly spread into the 
national media. According to James W. L. 
Park, associate warden at San Quentin, Jack- 
son spent eight solid weeks in the visiting 
room giving press interviews. 

If the prison system was not the most pub- 
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licized social issue in the state, it became so 
after Jackson was shot down last August as 
he led an escape attempt that coincided with 
the killing of three guards and two inmates. 

As the criticism grew, the guards in the 
prison system responded by forming “safety 
committees” and offering suggestions of their 
own. Among the items they have recom- 
mended are submachine guns and gas gren- 
ades for the gun towers and flack suits for 
the riot squad. 


EXPATRIATION CONSIDERED 


Last fall, the California Correctional Offi- 
cers Association, which claims to represent 
90 percent of the guards, issued a straight- 
faced announcement that it was looking for 
ways to implement a demand by radicals that 
political prisoners be allowed to take up 
residence in a neutral, “non-imperialistic” 
country. 

The general response in the state has 
shown primarily that, in times of crisis, 
prison systems are among the institutions 
most resistant to change. 

“Tear Down the Walls” was the slogan 
most often heard from radical prison critics 
over the past two years. But other radicals 
and moderates alike have offered many sug- 
gestions that have been both possible and 
reasonable. 

For instance, Fay Stender, the San Fran- 
cisco lawyer who first defended Jackson, 
argues that the basic problem of California’s 
prisoners is powerlessness. She suggested one 
relatively simple way to give them some basic 
rights. Let them choose ombudsmen to bring 
their grievances outside the walls. 

The idea currently is being considered by 
prison administration in at least six states 
as a way to prevent crisis situations. 


FAIR HEARINGS URGED 


Another suggestion she has made is to re- 
form the disciplinary process to assure a fair 
hearing before an inmate is thrown into “the 
hole,” or solitary confinement. 

These two ideas were among 75 bills drawn 
up last year by the California Legislature 
calling for administrative reforms of the 
prison system. 

Procunier opposed nearly every one of 
them, arguing that the changes either were 
unnecessary or would interfere with proper 
Management of his department. 

One bill was passed, that to provide om- 
budsmen. However, it was vetoed by Reagan, 
supporting Procunier’s stand. A much-modi- 
fied version of that idea later was adopted. 

Despite its resistance to demands from the 
outside for changes, California’s prison sys- 
tem often comes out on top in comparison 
with other state systems. 

It has and uses more resources. 

It has, generally, a higher education and 
training level among its staff. There are more 
psychiatrists working there than in any other 
system, including the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 

It also has pioneered many educational 
and community programs in corrections. 

ONE OUTSTANDING PROGRAM 

There is one program that has over- 
shadowed all others. It is a relatively unpub- 
licized venture, begun in 1966, called pro- 
bation subsidy. Under it, California pays its 
counties not to send people to prison. 

Currently, 46 of the state’s 58 counties are 
participating in the program. They receive up 
to $4,000 for each offender they agree to keep 
on probation under county control. 

The state has been pumping as much as $14 
million a year into country probation de- 
partments and other services designed to re- 
habilitate people in the community. 

The result has been that the California 
prison population has dropped from 28,000 
to 20,000 in two years and is going steadily 
downward. 

For the first time, each inmate has a sin- 
gle cell. Reagan has announced that San 
Quentin will close in 1975, and portions of 
Folsom already have been shut down. 
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Washington recently adopted a similar 
subsidy system and other states have ex- 
pressed interest. 

Because of the program's size and its im- 
pact on the system, Floyd Feeney, director 
of the University of California’s Center on 
Administration of Criminal Justice, calls it 
the “largest single correctional experiment 
ever undertaken.” 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT GRANT 

Feeney is working under a grant from the 
Justice Department to determine how the 
experiment has worked out. Among the 
things he hopes to find out are how many 
people it has kept out of prison and the ef- 
fectiveness of the subsidized community 
programs, 

The impact on the California Department 
of Corrections has been, as one Official puts 
it, “unbelievable.” 

Ten years ago, the department worked 
up a master plan that resembles the growth 
patterns and ambitions of most prison sys- 
tems in the country. 

The inmate population would go up rap- 
idly as the population grew and street crimes 
increased, they reasoned, so new prisons 
would have to be built at the rate of one 
every few years. By 1972, they projected, 
there would be 32,000 inmates in the sys- 
tem—12,000 more than the number now 
there. 

The reversal of the growth trend was an 
accomplishment that many criminologists 
long had believed to be impossible. 

Probation subsidy is believed to have pro- 
duced one terrible side effect, however. Cor- 
rections officials argue that it is the prin- 
cipal cause of the increase in prison violence, 
because it has tended to produce concentra- 
tions of inmates charged with violent crimes. 


NO COUNTY GUIDELINES 


There are no guidelines to the counties 
under the program as to which criminals 
they keep on probation, and which go to 
state institutions. They are keeping the good 
risks and sending to prison the poor ones. 

In 1960, 30 percent of the prison popula- 
tion was there for homicide, robbery and 
assault, Today the proportion has risen to 
45 percent. 

The rate of violence against guards has 
soared. From 1953 to 1970, only four prison 
employes were killed. In 1971 alone, seven 
were murdered. 

In 1970, 11 convicts were killed, most of 
them murdered by other convicts. Last year, 
15 convicts were killed. 

“Ten years ago we had the alcoholics, and 
checkwriters and small-time burglars. Those 
were guys that when you got them clean and 
stabilized, they helped you run things. We 
haven’t got them anymore,” said Philip 
Guthrie, information officer for the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

The new potential for violence is coupled 
with mounting evidence that there are some 
organized revolutionary groups both inside 
and outside the walls bent on directing 
violence. 

NO PAT FORMULAS 

“It's not like racial disturbances,” says San 
Quentin's assistant warden, Jim Park. “We've 
got that goddamn near down to a formula. 
You start having race hassles and you lock 
everybody up and feed them sack lunches for 
& couple of days. 

“But with the revolutionary ethic, you're 
faced with a perimeter problem.” 

Guthrie believes troublemakers are still a 
relatively small percentage of the prison 
population. But until ways are found to iso- 
late them, he said, many reform-minded pro- 
grams will have to wait. “The violence has 
almost ground us to a standstill.” 

Some reforms, including a program to al- 
low inmates’ wives and family to visit them 
for up to three days in special apartmentlike 
areas inside the institutions, are continuing. 

According to Guthrie, this conjugal visit- 
ing program has been implemented in eight 
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facilities, including San Quentin, and there 
are plans to install it at Folsom, the state's 
most secure prison. 

“We want to do it in the security areas 
because some guys who have just blown their 
top might benefit from a visit with the wife 
and kids.” 

But the state’s most lenient institutions, 
the work camps in remote areas, mainly for 
fighting forest fires, have been crippled by 
the change in the nature of new inmates. 

TEN CLOSED RECENTLY 

Ten of the 35 camps have been closed in 
the last five years. 

“These old alcoholics and check-writers 
were real good campers,” lamented George 
Winters, the man who designed the work 
camp system as a basic reform in the 1950s. 
“They still try to get the nonviolent types 
in the camps, but that’s getting to be tough.” 

In the turmoil following Jackson's death, 
people who previously had no contact 
with prisons went to San Quentin's main gate 
to offer their help. Several asked to just talk 
with an inmate. They were turned away. 

“We don’t accept outside volunteers unless 
they have some specific skill,” Park said. “Do- 
gooders can’t help. They don’t know what 
they're talking about. 

“Waves of public concern about prisons are 
periodic in this country. They come and go 
every 30 years. With each one, there is some 
advance. There will be with this one. But 
afterwards the public will forget and we'll be 
left again with the problem,” he said. 

In the wake of this concern, two new pro- 
grams were announced recently by the de- 
partment—an “ombudsman” system and a 
“reform” in the disciplinary process. 


SELECTED BY DEPARTMENT 


Unlike most outside suggestions, which 
contemplated an ombudsman selected for 
each prison by the inmates, the state’s plan 
provides for the ombudsman at each institu- 
tion to be an employe selected by the de- 
partment. 

The new disciplinary process will not give 
the accused inmate a jailhouse attorney, or 
someone from outside, to help defend him 
against charges that may send him to the 
“hole.” 

Instead, he will be able to choose from a 
list of “staff assistants,” or correctional em- 
ployes who volunteer to aid prisoners. 

“We have top-notch people,” said Guthrie. 
“It may be we are doing the best job pos- 
sible with this kind of a system.” 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 14, 1972] 
MENTAL LOCKSTEP 
(By John Fialka) 


“The only thing the prison system cannot 
stand would be the free enterprise system” — 
David Fogel. 

The lockstep was once the hallmark of 
American prisons. Long lines of prisoners 
walked single file, their heads cast downward, 
each man with his hand on the shoulder of 
the man in front. 

Silence was strictly enforced. The only 
sound was a slow shuffle. 

At daybreak, the men shuffied off to break- 
fast and then to work, After work ended in 
mid-afternoon, the lines shuffied to dinner, 
the exercise yard, then back to the cells. 

They don’t use the lockstep anymore. But 
in many prisons, the same routine goes on 
without it, in a mental lockstep of resistance 
to new ideas and directions. 

Those who have broken this routine have 
often come from outside. 

The idea of probation and parole, for ex- 
ample, came from a Boston bootmaker, John 
Augustus, in 1841. And it was a manufac- 
turer of chemicals, Louis Schweitzer, who 
came up with bail reform, in the late 1950s. 

Now comes a college professor, David Fogel, 
who hopes to change the nature of the major 
feature of life inside prison walls, the work 
day. 
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He wants to bring in private enterprise. 
He hopes to pay the “outside” prevailing wage 
to prisoners making goods to compete in the 
open market. 

If his ideas take hold, it could revolution- 
ize prison industry, a vast wasteland of hu- 
man endeavor where wages are pennies per 
hour, and where people are often trained 
on obsolete machinery to produce goods that 
cannot be sold. 

Unlike most college professors, Fogel is in 
a position to implement his idea. Last year he 
took over as head of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Corrections, taking leave from his 
post as a criminologist at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Inmates who work under the present sys- 
tem in Minnesota earn 75 cents a day. They 
make a variety of goods including the “Min- 
nesota line” of farm machinery which is sold 
within the state on the open market. 

Fogel plans to expand the farm machinery 
line and introduce more manufacturing 
processes using new technology, including 
the production of polypropylene rope. 

Once the products develop a sufficient mar- 
ket, he will attempt to raise the pay to the 
wages prevailing outside. 

Prisoners would be required to pay for their 
room and board. They could be in a posi- 
tion to take their families off welfare. 

When they left prison, they would be 
equipped with training in proven, market- 
able skills such as welding, design, painting 
and plastic extrusion, skills that could help 
them stay outside the walls. 

And instead of the bare savings some now 
manage from prison labor, plus the prison 
“farewell” which around the nation runs up 
to $50, they might have enough cash to 
make a new start. 

For the prison, the pressure of outside 
competition should keep the equipment and 
the processes from becoming obsolete. 

“It is a new ballgame,” Fogel says. “The 
only thing the prison system cannot stand 
would be the free enterprise system.” 


SYSTEM 1N USE ABROAD 


Prison industry is used effectively to teach 
trades in Sweden and Japan. 

In this country, however, the potential 
for industry as a training device was severely 
restricted during the depression. Most 
states—Minnesota being an exception— 
passed laws requiring that prison industries 
produce only goods that are needed by state 
and local government agencies. 

Pressed by organized labor, Congress fol- 
lowed suit in 1941, prohibiting shipment of 
convict-made goods across state lines. 

The tangle of restrictive laws and the lack 
of imagination to overcome them has led to 
a world of work behind bars where wages 
begin—as they do in California—at two cents 
an hour, and men learn noncompetitive skills 
such as license plate manufacture. 

There are some scenes that seem straight 
from Charles Dickens. 

When the whistle blows in the early morn- 
ing darkness at the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary at Menard, inmates still file into the 
chewing tobacco factory. 

An assistant to the warden, taking a visitor 
on a tour of the facility, admitted that the 
inmates, many of whom are young men from 
the city, do not have much interest in either 
making or chewing tobacco. 

“But you know, we send a lot of it over 
to the state mental hospitals. Some of the 
patients over there still like it,” he said. 

An elderly guard who watches over the 
process spoke fondly of the past, when long 
prison terms were more common. 

“You don’t get inmates you could work 
with like you used to ...I remember... 
one of them we called old Dry Bones. Dry 
Bones would work all the time. He was here 
for 38 years. No sir, you didn't have to watch 
over him.” 

At Menard, the most industrious workers 
can make up to 45 cents a day. 
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In some state prisons, that would be an 
extremely high wage. Florida, for example, 
pays nothing. Even there, prison industry 
does not always save state money. 

At the Florida Correctional Institution, a 
facility for women at Lowell, the superin- 
tendent of the sewing factory showed a newly 
made sheet to a visitor. 

“That’s good stuff, we send them to the 
state hospitals. They don't always get them 
from us, though. Sometimes we are underbid 
by some of the big outside outfits.” 

At Growlersburg, Calif., a visitor was given 
a tour of a state forestry camp for prisoners 
in which there was a completely outfitted 
shop for cabinet-making. Only persons who 
had had cabinet-making experience before 
they were convicted could use the facility, 
he was told, because there was no money in 
the budget for a teacher. 

YEAR'S LOSS OF $181,000 

A recent study of the prison industries in 
the California system, which pays between 2 
cents and 35 cents an hour, found inmates 
learning jobs on obsolete machinery in a 
cotton textile mill that produced a net loss of 
$181,000 in one year. 

The study, prepared by the State Assem- 
bly’s office of research, found that several 
other prison industries, despite their cheap 
labor costs, could not compete with private 
industry. The “employment provided is little 
better than idleness,” it concluded. 

(Compared to some systems, the D.C. De- 
partment of Corrections is fat city. Inmates 
receive 8 to 60 cents an hour for a variety of 
jobs such as manufacuring license plates, fire 
hydrants and manhole covers.) 

It is not surprising that low or nonexistent 
wages have been a major issue in recent 
prison disturbances. One of the first com- 
plaints raised at Attica Prison in New York 
during the revolt there last year was that 
inmates received only 25 cents to 30 cents a 
day making metal office furniture. 

In fact, controversy over work and wages 
has helped undermine innovations in other 
areas of prison life. 

One place this happened was Colorado State 
Penitentiary at Canon City, where Warden 
Wayne K, Patterson had established what was 
possibly the nation’s largest program of self- 
help projects. 

Patterson, a former state trooper and parole 
system administrator, did not set out to be an 
expert on cost-free prison reform. 

But over the years, as his prison population 
dropped from 2,200 to 1,330 due to more en- 
lightened parole procedures, he found that 
the Republican-dominated state legislature 
was steadily cutting his budget. 

“You can't really cut security very far be- 
cause the guards get edgy and the danger is 
still there. So you have to (cut) elsewhere,” 
he explained. 

Elsewhere, it developed, was the prison 
school and vocational training programs, 
which suffered budget cuts of as much as 35 
percent a year. 

Patterson looked around for a solution. It 
began, he believes, with an outside offer of a 
free Dale Carnegie course. 

The Dale Carnegie graduates, full of speech 
training and positive thinking, had to have 
something to do, so Patterson began a series 
of self-help groups that met at night and 
grew to cover 18 subjects, from black and 
Chicano culture to behavioral research. 


MOVIE PROCEEDS USED 


To finance the self-help groups, Patterson 
developed what he calls a “benign form of 
socialism,” charging inmates a small fee for 
weekly movies and turning the gate over to 
the self-help club treasuries. 

Patterson also began bringing in tourists 
during the daytime, charging them 50 cents 
a head for tours of the 83-year-old prison. 
Last year there were 40,000 paying visitors. 

The tourists were taken through a cellblock 
and into the penitentiary’s craft shop, past 
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displays of painting, sculpture and other work 
done by the “Walled-in Art Guild,” one of 
the self-help groups. The money earned by 
the craft shop, several thousand dollars a 
year, went into inmates’ savings accounts and 
toward purchase of more art supplies. 
Another self-help group was the Behav- 
ioral Adjustment Research Society (BARS) 
which held panel discussions on various in- 
tellectual topics. One recent panel discussion 
included representatives of womens’ libera- 
ation groups and three convicted rapists. 


DROPOUTS DROP IN 


LADS, the Latin American Development 
Society, brought in high school dropouts 
from nearby Pueblo for weekly evening 
meetings. Tom Cordova, a Pueblo mailman 
who escorted the teen-agers into the prison, 
told a visitor that “as far as juvenile delin- 
quency goes, this is the only thing I can 
think of that will work.” 

“I mean these guys inside are these kids. 
There is this thing they have, you know, 
manliness or machismo. These guys inside 
can show them how that can get them in 
the penitentiary.” 

In the prison, LADS held the state’s first 
Chicano consilio, a meeting of more than 100 
representatives from various Spanish-Amer- 
ican groups. 

During the last week of October, a reporter 
who was allowed to roam freely inside the 
penitentiary found general agreement among 
the 20 inmates he talked to that Patterson's 
efforts were respected, even admired. 

They said homosexuality, once rampant, 
had become infrequent, and there had been 
only two fights in recent years. 

Perhaps inmate Jerry Nemnich, editor of 
the prison magazine, the “Interpreter,” put 
it best. Several Chicano youngsters, over- 
flowing from the LADS meeting next door, 
were playing in his office one evening as he 
stuffed inserts into his latest issue. 

“There is an almost constant presence of 
people from the outside going in and out. 
We come to think of it as a normalizing fac- 
tor, a safety valve. The first time anybody 
hurts anyone from outside it will be all over, 
for him I mean. He'll have to deal with us 
first,” Nemnich said. 

Patterson brooding over a cup of coffee in 
the prison’s snack shop on Oct. 29, acknowl- 
edged he had some problems. Permitted a 
modicum of freedom for the first time, in- 
mates had begun to demand more. 

“Once you get something like this going,” 
he added, “you wonder where it will all end.” 

Most of it did end soon after. On Nov. 2 
more than 1,000 inmates began a seven-day 
work strike. Although there were a number 
of issues, including inadequate food prepara- 
tion, the main one, it developed, was that 
most inmates received only about 20 cents a 
day for working in the prison’s license plate 
factory, soap factory and cannery. 

The guards, backed up by state police, 
broke the strike by locking the men in their 
celis and feeding them sandwiches until 
tempers cooled. Prison buildings were dam- 
aged some, and there was one injury, an in- 
mate who attempted to slash his wrists, ac- 
cording to Patterson. 

The major casualty was Patterson's self- 
help programs. The penitentiary again shuts 
down at dusk, as it did before the Patterson 
era. Tourist season is over. 

“We'll just have to keep things quiet for 
a while,” he said. “This seems to be a na- 
tionwide kind of thing.” 

Prison systems may be the most difficult 
social institutions to change, as several 
wardens and prison administrators agreed in 
interviews. 

Some blamed the “rigid” bureaucracy of 
prison staffs. Others pointed to the prison 
system's central position within the larger 
state bureaucracy as the producer of the li- 
cense plates, the metal office furniture, the 
very wares of bureaucracy itself. 
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One administrator, M. Robert Montilla, 
who recently resigned as deputy director for 
administration of the D.C. Department of 
Corrections, said that because change is dif- 
ficult, many prison administrators concen- 
trate on the “posture” of change. 

“The history of reform so far has been 
tokenism. A lot of leaders like to have a pos- 
ture of progressivism. One, because it’s 
satisfying professionally; and two, because 
it helps in dealing with the inmates. 

“If their leader is always advocating 
change, it is difficult for inmates to organize 
against the system,” Montilla said. 


REMAINING ON THE EDGE 


“The successful correctional administrator 
always tries to remain on the edge of the re- 
form movement, But he does not go so far as 
to actually do anything.” 

But change is coming. 

Recently a wave of lawsuits, brought by 
ACLU attorneys, radical groups and some- 
times the prisoners themselves, has begun 
to bowl over prison administrators. 

Two have occurred in the Washington area. 
Judges have rewritten the administrative 
rulebooks for Maryland’s Patuxent Institu- 
tion and the entire Virginia prison system. 

Radicals and other activists, departing 
from the waning anti-war movement, have 
begun to focus on the inadequacies of 
prisons, 

They are finding much in the way of am- 
munition: Disciplinary systems that depend 
on the whim of a guard, parole boards that 
do not keep track of prisoners, a lack of ef- 
fective inmate grievance mechanisms, and & 
morass of mail censorship rules and visiting 
restrictions often not directly related to 
security. 

The Supreme Court ruled for the first time 
that prison inmates have a constitutional 
right to force prison administrators to pub- 
licly justify routine disciplinary measures in- 
cluding solitary confinement, 

The unanimous opinion reversed the tra- 
ditional rule that courts will not inquire 
into the internal operation of prisons except 
in “exceptional circumstances.” 

The lawsuits and the threat of lawsuits to 
come have begun to weigh heavily on war- 
dens’ minds. 

Elza Brantley, warden of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Menard, recently ordered his 
guards to carry little plastic cards with the 
warnings required by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Miranda decision. 

The guards read them to inmates charged 
with serious infractions of prison rules. The 
cards, identical to those used by Illinois state 
police, carry out the court’s mandate to tell 
the accused he is entitled to keep silent, to 
have an attorney and to have an impartial 
trial. 

Not that inmates at Menard will really 
have an attorney or even another inmate to 
support their version of an incident before 
they are sent to “the hole.” That decision is 
still made by a panel of guards, 

“Some day, we might have to do the whole 
thing,” Brantley told a recent visitor. “I’m 
afraid of it.” 

Philip J. Hirschkop, the local attorney who 
successfully attacked the Virginia system, 
recently told a group of lawyers interested in 
prison reform that they should never lose a 
prison suit, because they are so “easy.” 

“All you have to do is get the warden or 
the superintendent on the stand, rob them 
of their veneer and then ask them why. Why? 
Why? Keep pounding it in. Why do they do 
it this way? Why? 

“I haven't found one yet who could an- 
swer,” he said. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 16, 1972] 
THE MACHINE 
(By John Fialka) 


Like some giant machine that no one 
knows how to turn off, America’s prison sys- 
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tem keeps building large new prisons in 
rural areas. 

A team of experts that is completing what 
may be the most thorough study of modern 
prisons yet undertaken has visited 100 pris- 
ons in 31 states, all built in the 1960s and 
nearly all standard products of the machine. 

“You know, we heard a lot about com- 
munity-based programs. This has been the 
rhetoric lately. We heard a lot about small 
institutions, too,” said William Nagel, a for- 
mer prison administrator who heads the 
team for the American foundation, which 
undertook the project for the Justice De- 
partment. 

“But what we have seen has been quite 
large, quite isolated and quite traditional.” 

A reporter who visited prisons across the 
country and talked to more than 51 wardens 
and prison system administrators found no 
one who would defend the process. 

Before beginning their travels early in 
1971, Nagel and his colleagues, an architect, 
& psychologist and a researcher, steeped 
themselves in the literature of corrections, 

It is established dogma, they found, that 
new prisons should be small, with a ca- 
pacity of 300 to 500 inmates. The presence 
of a larger number of prisoners thwarts in- 
dividualized treatment and brings on an 
ee constant preoccupation with secu- 
rity. 

Furthermore, according to National Crime 
Commission reports and nearly all other 
writing done on corrections in the 60s, pris- 
ons should be close to major cities, where 
the prisoners largely come from and where 
educational, medical and other necessary re- 
sources are located. 

Yet most of the team’s travels have been 
from remote airports down country roads to 
places that are difficult to find, even on state 
maps. The capacity of the facility at the end 
of the road was almost invariably, between 
500 and 2,000 inmates. 

“Everywhere we would go we would ask 
them, ‘Why the hell did you put it out here?’ 
They would always tell us it was one of two 
things,” Nagel explained to a visitor in the 
foundation’s Philadelphia office. 


“BETTER EMPLOYES” 


“It was either ‘The head of the (state 
senate) judiciary committee lives around 
here,’ or ‘You get better employes out here,’ ” 
said Nagel. “That’s code for white employes.” 

Nagel is convinced he has discovered who 
runs the machine, 

“Almost universally the heads of correc- 
tions are white, rural, middle-class Ameri- 
cans, and they like to work with white, rural, 
middle-class Americans . . . 

“It is a self-perpetuating sort of thing. 
The rural high school athlete gets a degree 
and goes into the system. He becomes a lieu- 
tenant, captain and then goes into the cen- 
tral office, takes charge of recruiting and 
the whole thing starts over again,” 

This cycle, he says, makes it impossible to 
mount effective programs to recruit guards 
from urban minority groups, the groups that 
in many states make up & majority of prison 
inmates. 

The goals of the white, rural, middle class 
often shape the program and even the ar- 
chitecture of new prisons, Nagel aserts. 

“We have seen a lot of make-believe pro- 
grams. For instance, the college degree pro- 
grams. That’s the kind of window dressing 
that looks and sounds good. 

“But in this world where, God Knows, we 
are terribly short of every kind of artisan 
and craftsman, they don’t begin to address 
the problem.” 

CHAPELS FREQUENTLY PROMINENT 


In the many slides the Nagel team has 
returned with, the most splendid part of a 
new prison depicted is often the chapel. 

“Chapels burn me up. More window-dress- 
ing. They should be a multi-purpose area. 
Everybody seems to have an input into this 
stuff except the inmate,” Nagel said. 
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According to Romaldo Giurgola, the archi- 
tect who accompanied Nagel, the great ma- 
jority of new prisons visited were merely re- 
finements of models of prison buildings de- 
vised in the last half of the 19th century, 

“Most architects have never built a prison 
in their lives, So they'll sit down with a cor- 
rectional official and he'll say, ‘Well, we don’t 
want to use a lot of people to guard them.’ 

“Then they go to the people who know 
most about that, the iron grillwork people.” 

Both Giorgola and Nagel feel that the 
“hardware experts,” invariably called in by 
architects as consultants, often have the 
major influence on how a new prison looks 
and feels. 

Security, because it is often seen as the 
sole purpose, dictates long, sterile corridors, 
much grill work, and cells where even the 
steel toilet is visible from a distance. 

Nagel suspects these “new” prisons create 
“an almost Kafka-like lack of reference” 
that tends to inhibit rehabilitation by mak- 
ing the prisoner feel like a number. 


WIRE ADDS TO THE EFFECT 


Sometimes he has found wardens who are 
quite honest about it. 

“I found one who had strung concertina 
wire all over the place and I asked him 
“Why do you need this stuff? It makes the 
place look like a concentration camp.’ 

“*Well,’ he told me, ‘that’s what it is?” 

There were only a handful of new “‘correc- 
tional institutions,” the team found, that 
looked like they could be places for correc- 
tion. But even the best of these are in the 
hinterlands, 

New Jersey has just opened one of them, a 
barless, campus-like facility in Leesburg, 
N.J., near Delaware Bay, about as far as 
possible from the state’s most populated 
areas, 

Another is the Correctional Center at 
Vienna, Ill., a minimum security facility for 
no more than 500 inmates that looks more 
like a new town than a prison. 

Nagel and others who study prison con- 
struction say Vienna is one of the best, de- 
spite its rural setting. According to Peter B. 
Bensinger, director of the Illinois Department 
of Corrections, the facility was built in south- 
ern Illinois, near Paducah, Ky., and more 
than 300 miles from Chicago where most of 
the prisoners come from, for a familiar rea- 
son: “Vienna was Powell’s hometown.” 


LEGENDARY STATE FIGURE 


The reference was to the late Illinois Sec- 
retary of State Paul Powell, a legendary figure 
in state politics who amassed a fortune of 
$2.8 million while in office and in control of 
much of the state’s patronage. 

But Bensinger, a wealthy, 36-year-old, 
Yale-educated businessman, who recently 
took over the Illinois prison system, says the 
days when the Powells commanded the prison 
planning machinery are over, at least in 
Illinois. 

He plans to develop four more Vienna-like 
facilities, each to be located near a major 
city. For now, his showplace is at Vienna 
(pronounced Vy-enna), a town of 1,325. 

When the planners and archeologists of the 
21st century set about to trace the peculiar 
evolution of the U.S. prison system, they will 
find it all there. 

It was planneđ to be a work farm, in the 
early 1960s, In the first building constructed, 
there is a six-sided cement pillbox, complete 
with bullet-proof windows, gas-proof air 
vents and rotating gun ports. The pillbox 
was designed so one can could hold off the 
prisoners in the building’s maximum security 
cells. 

Pictures now hang over the gun ports. 
The pillbox has never been used because a 
change in administrations brought a change 
in plans for Vienna. 

It was transformed into a fenceless mini- 
mum security facility, where inmates live in 
single, dormitory-like rooms in structures 
that look like townhouses. 
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Walking through Vienna, an outsider finds 
himself wondering where the real estate 
salesmen are, or why they haven't put up 
the signs for the model home. 

There are still some signs of the old order. 
For instance, there is not one but two chapel 
buildings. These structures helped run the 
cost for Vienna up to $18 million. 

According to Donald E. Hood, the assistant 
warden, the distinction among inmates, 
guards, counselors and teachers at Vienna 
has purposely been blurred to create a com- 
munity feeling. 

The guards wear green blazers and pastel 
dress shirts that have only a tiny insignia 
pinned on the collar. They often can be found 
working with the prisoners, dishing out food 
in the dining hall serving lines or helping out 
in the vocational shops and in the farming 
operations. 


CROSS SECTION OF INMATES 


Since the first prisoners arrived in 1965, 
Vienna has seen a cross section of the sys- 
tem’s inmates, some charged with the most 
violent crimes. The typical inmate is one who 
has obeyed the rules in one of Illinois’ four 
large, walled prisons and is rewarded with a 
transfer to Vienna. 

Vienna has gone as long as 214 years with- 
out an escape. Recently, however, there have 
been eight successful “walkaways,” and the 
townspeople have been talking about the 
need for a fence. The administrators don’t 
want it. 

“In an institution like this, your best 
security Is good programming,” said Hood, 
as he showed a visitor through the vocational 
area, which includes a typewriter repair shop, 
an automotive shop, and a laboratory where 
a course is taught in the technology of water 
pollution control. 

Despite its philosophies and its price tag, 
however, Vienna is still lacking the orga- 
nization it needs to become the “therapeutic 
community” that Warden Vernon G. House- 
wright envisions, with “neighborhood” in- 
mate committees helping to run things. 

“So far,” he said, “about all I can say is 
I can’t remember the last time we had a 
fight.” 

The United States may see more Viennas, 
not because state prison planners necessarily 
want to build them, but because new federal 
aid is likely to have a major influence over 
design. 

In a 1970 amendment to the Safe Streets 
Act, the new aid was made available for 
states and local governments who want to 
remodel or rebuild their jail and prison sys- 
tems. 

The U.S. Senate’s main prison buff, Sen. 
Roman Hruska, R-Neb., and a former aide, 
Omaha lawyer Robert J. Kutak, who drafted 
the legislation, earmarked the money for 
small, community-based facilities. 

As a result, the Justice Department’s Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
set up a clearinghouse where architects, 
working with criminologists, must approve 
plans before they are funded. 

They are now reviewing plans for more 
than 300 institutions, including designs to 
remodel the entire prison systems of Mary- 
land, Maine and Hawaii. 

According to Fred Moyer, the 34-year-old 
architect who heads the clearing house, 
located near the campus of the University 
of Illinois in Urbana, those who want to 
build a prison or jail with a population larger 
than 400 or costing more than $8 million 
can go elsewhere. 

NEW BARGAINING POSITION 

For an architect, it is an unusual position. 
“The architect always had problems dealing 
with the local sheriff. If the sheriff didn’t 
get what he wanted, he'd go find another 
architect,” said Moyer. - 

He riffied through a sheaf of plans on his 
desk, coming up with the design for a new 
regional detention center. 
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“Look at that. Here is an example of what 
we're talking about. What they want is a 
steel tank. We’ll have to press them for some 
modifications.” 

Dr. Edith E. Flynn, a criminologist who 
works with Moyer, agreed: “So often the 
local jail people have come up through the 
ranks and all they know is they need secu- 
rity, tool-proof steel. 

“What we want to do is have the security, 
yet remove the 24-hour statement of security 
that you get with bars. And the design 
should be based on treatment rather than 
the least possible heat loss.” 

Moyer is looking into modular, prefabri- 
cated units, used for college dormitory con- 
struction, that can be adapted for prison 
use, 

After touring many prisons, including sev- 
eral where he saw evidence that inmates 
can tear up “destruction-proof” steel plumb- 
ing fixtures when they are angry enough, 
he is convinced there has to be another way. 

“When you make it out of steel, you are 
almost asking some one to try and destroy it. 
What we have to do is try and make things 
likable.” 

FUSSY ABOUT TRADEOFFS 


Moyer is fussy. When tradeoffs are made 
for increased security, there must also be an 
effort, he believes, to develop services that 
will help get people out of the system, such 
as alcohol and drug treatment programs. 

The clearinghouse may be in for a brisk 
business. Eighty percent of the local jails 
in this nation are more than 100 years old. 
Most of its prisons approach that vintage. 
Local governments are running out of 
money. 

What will happen in the millennium when 
the machine that keeps building fortresses 
in the hinterlands finally runs down! 

“You know, it might seem odd, but I’ve 
thought about that,” said Moyer. “A lot of 
those places have considerable land. They 
would make excellent wildlife refuges.” 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 17, 1971] 
THE PSYCHIATRIC GAP 
(By John Fialka) 

A few months ago, a scruffy young man 
with a hunched back walked back and forth 
in his tiny cell in the adjustment center of 
the Correctional Training Facility in Soledad, 
Calif. 

He made strange, animal-like noises, re- 
fused to listen to the guards and covered the 
floor of his cell with garbage and excrement. 

A psychiatrist, Dr. Frank Rundle, hap- 
pened by and discovered that the man had 
an untreated arthritic condition, causing 
him to stoop. 

The filth and the insane acting out, was 
“because he felt embarrassed and didn’t want 
people around him,” Rundle explained as he 
described the case to a recent conference on 
prisoners’ rights. 

In this age of sophisticated treatment, such 
a diagnosis should not be considered mirac- 
ulous. However, the chance that a man 
locked in the “hole” will even get diagnosed 
is close to that. 

In California the hole has the euphemism 
“adjustment center’—whatever it’s called, it 
is the end of the line in a prison system, It 
is the place where men are sent who do not 
or, often, cannot adjust. 

It is usually an isolated row of solitary 
cells where men may spend all day sitting 
on a mattress on the floor, counting the spots 
on the wall and waiting for a few minutes 
of exercise in a tiny yard or runaway out- 
side. 

Some of the men are there just for speci- 
fied periods as a result of isolated discipli- 
nary infractions. But generally, about 4 per- 
cent of inmates in a given prison system 
spend most of their time there. 

Even if all the prison reforms under con- 
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sideration were suddenly implemented, it is 
doubtful that these men would be reached. 

They are often battered, broken men who 
have led violent lives both inside and out- 
side the walls. 

There is mounting evidence that their be- 
havior is a result not only of mental atti- 
tudes, as has long been thought, but also of 
physical problems—and that these are inter- 
related. 

Prisons across the nation have thousands 
of psychologists and counselors on their 
staffs, but their role is restricted. They can 
deal with mental problems, but not physical 
problems, 

The man who can best deal with both, the 
psychiatrist, is more than likely not there. 

According to the best available statistics, 
there are fewer than 100 psychiatrists work- 
ing full-time in prisons—of a total of about 
25,000 psychiatrists in the United States, 
which has about one-third of the psychia- 
trists in the world. 

In California, which has 26 psychiatrists 
working in its prison system, more than any 
other state, Rundle was the only one for the 
2,400 men at Soledad, 

Florida has one psychiatrist for 9,500 pris- 
oners. Virginia has none for 6,500. Maryland 
has one for the 5,000 people in its prison sys- 
tem. (The Patuxent Institution, which has 
seven full-time psychiatrists for 550 patients, 
is not considered part of Maryland’s prison 
system.) 

The District of Columbia has none for the 
1,800 men in the Lorton correctional com- 
plex, although it has recently received a 
grant that will allow it to contract for psy- 
chiatric services. 

According to Dr. E. Fuller Torrey, a psy- 
chiatrist at the National Institute of Mental 
Health who keeps track of such things, the 
great majority of psychiatric service goes to 
“a small elite at the upper end of the socio- 
economic and intellectual population.” 

Torrey’s statistics are jarring. There are 
more psychiatrists in three office buildings on 
New York City’s Upper East Side than in all 
of the nation’s prisons. 


FEDERAL SYSTEM 


There are 21 full-time psychiatrists at a 
private, 84-bed hospital in Rockville. There 
are 13 full-time psychiatrists in the federal 
prison system, which housed 21,117 inmates 
at the end of December. 

Many of the psychiatrists working in 
prisons are either “there because they were 
drafted into the federal system by the gov- 
ernment, or there because they are foreign- 
trained and unable to get a job elsewhere,” 
Torrey said. 

He cited a study showing that 34 percent 
of the psychiatrists in Massachusetts would 
not accept a juvenile delinquent as a patient. 

It is not only money that dictates the dis- 
persion pattern of psychiatrists, he believes. 

“In this business the typical patient is the 
Vassar-trained housewife, a moderately de- 
pressed middle-aged woman. Part of it is 
that psychiatrists like to talk to people who 
are in their own class.” 

Torrey, who has worked as a physician in 
the Peace Corps and in an antipoverty pro- 
gram in the Bronx, has put forward a plan 
to cut the federal education subsidy to stu- 
dents of psychiatry who do not plan to devote 
at least part of their time to public service, 
The United States spends $40 million a year 
on psychiatrists’ education. ; 

“It would not seen unreasonable to me 
that 1,000 psychiatrists should be dealing 
with the most severe problem in this society,” 
Torrey said. 

To say that those psychiatrists working 
in the system have their hands full would 
be a gross understatement, 

At the California Medical Facility in Vaca- 
ville, which is believed to be the best 
equipped prisoner treatment facility in the 
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nation, there are 9 full-time and 10 part-time 
psychiatrists. 


CHRONICALLY VIOLENT 


They and their staffs must deal with 1,200 
broken men, culled from all the California 
prisons. Among these are the human wreak- 
age of the drug culture, people who have 
gone on permanent LSD trips and young men 
who suffer from methadrine (speed) psy- 
chosis. 

There are schizophrenics, and there are 
about 100 of the prison system's more ag- 
gressive homosexuals. 

There are those who want to mutilate 
themselves, and those who are chronically 
violent against others. 

Medication is often an answer. 

One of the chronically violent, a man in 
his early 40s, sat calmly on a window ledge as 
a Vacaville guard showed a visitor through 
@ section of vault-like cells where the most 
dangerous inmates are kept. 

“He’s on medication,” explained the guard. 
“Tf they don’t take their medication, we put 
them in solitary. Most of them eventually 
come around to see it our way.” 

Medication at Vacaville usually means 
thorazine, stelazine, mellaril or any one of 
a large variety of powerful tranquilizers. A 
relatively new one, prolixin, can keep a pa- 
tient tranquil for two weeks. 

“We use a tremendous amount of medica- 
tion in this place,” said Kenneth Britt, as- 
sistant superintendent, “People used to ar- 
gue that drugs only masked the problem, But 
look at the epileptic. We know for a fact 
that a lot of people can make it on the out- 
side with medication.” 

According to Dr. Arthur G. Nugent, acting 
assistant superintendent for psychiatric serv- 
ices, who worked with mentally disturbed 
patients previously at Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, the staff at Vacaville has had 
to resort to “much larger doses (of tran- 
qualizers) than we ever used in the VA.” 

“I don’t know whether it’s because they’re 
sick when they come to prison or what, but 
when they reach the California Medical Fa- 
cility, they know they're at the end of the 
line. Sometimes we have to reach a level 
that would stone a normal person,” he added. 

According to Nugent and Britt, the field 
of “chemotherapy” offers the most promise 
in treating the disturbed criminal offender. 
Using volunteer patients, the staff has been 
experimenting with a variety of new drugs, 
included lithium carbonate, which Nugent 
described as a “‘normalizer.” 

The drug has had some promising results 
with prisoners who have histories of violent 
outbursts. 

The most ambitious experiment at Vaca- 
ville involves construction of a special unit 
designed to house 84 inmates selected from 
adjustment centers in prisons throughout 
California. 

SYSTEMATIC STUDY 

According to Max May, program director 
of the new unit, it will provide the Nation’s 
first systematic study of the men who live 
in the “hole.” 

The unit will have a staff that, for prisons, 
is incredibly rich: two psychiatrists, a 
psychologist, two counselors and 31 guards. 

They will reject preconceived notions of 
why men are violent and self-destructive, 
May said. “We will begin with an open mind.” 

It is only recently that testing has been 
begun to try to understand what it is in 
the body and mind of a prisoner that makes 
him violent or incorrigible. 

According to one psychiatrist who has spe- 
cialized in treatment of violent patients, the 
lack of such testing may be one of the main 
reasons 40 to 60 percent of the men released 
from prison eventually return on another 
charge. 

He is Dr. Frank R. Ervin, associate clinical 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The traditional thinking in corrections has 
been that people become criminals because 
they have character disorders brought about 
by their environment, Ervin said. 

“It's not surprising then, that the sys- 
tem is set up to detect character disorders 
and to provide group therapy, remedial edu- 
cation and halfway houses to correct that,” 
he said. 

A substantial number of people being 
channeled through these programs can never 
be reached, he suspects, because they have 
undiagnosed physical disorders, primarly 
brain disease and sex chromosome abnor- 
mality. 

His theory is based on tests of 134 people 
who came off the street into the emergency 
rooms of Boston hospitals saying that they 
were about to commit some violent act. 

The hospitals turned away the majority. 
“Most psychiatrists won't take these people, 
and hosiptals don’t like to work with violent 
patients,” Ervin said. 

The only institutions that regularly had 
room for them were the prisons and fails, 
Ervin found. Sixty percent had criminal 
records, including eight murders. 


EVIDENCE OF DISEASE 


After a series of elaborate tests, Ervin con- 
cluded that 25 percent of the group had evi- 
dence of disease in the limbic lobe, the most 
primitive part of the human brain, the part 
that controls violent behavior. 

Another 25 percent appeared normal but 
complained of a “funny feeling,” a warning 
signal much like that experienced by an 
epileptic, that an urge toward violence was 
about to begin. 

Ervin now hopes to take his research team, 
which includes a psychiatrist, a geneticist, an 
endocrinologist, a neurologist, a research 
psychologist and a statistician, into a prison 
to test its entire population. The Justice De- 
partment’s Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration has given tentative approval for 
funds for the project. 

There is no known cure for limbic disorders, 
Ervin and a neurosurgeon, Dr. Vernon H. 
Mark, have had some success with brain sur- 
gery on patients who had intractable epilep- 
tic symptoms along with the limbic disease. 

But Ervin believes surgery should be used 
only as a last resort. Once the disease is more 
clearly understood, he hopes, a drug may be 
found to control it. 

SEX CHROMOSOME TEST 

Ervin hopes the testing also will reveal 
whether some prisoners in “the hole” are 
there because they have an extra male sex 
chromosome, the abnormality that is be- 
lieved to cause antisocial behavior. 

Based on preliminary studies done at the 
federal prison at Lewisburg, Pa., Ervin be- 
lieves 7 to 10 percent of the population of a 
solitary confinement section may have the 
chromosome abnormality. 

“Look at it this way,” he said. “Until 100 
years ago, criminals and the insane went into 
the same institution. Somewhere along the 
way someone made a distinction between the 
criminal and the mentally ill. 

“Then people came along and further 
sorted out the mentally ill and made some 
progress. A lot of the physical causes were 
sifted out... but nobody has ever done that 
job for the prisoners. They still wind up in 
one big box.” 

“If I don’t do anything else,” Dr. Ervin 
added, “I'll produce an accurate medical sur- 
vey of a prison. They don’t even have that at 
the moment.” 

[From the Washington Star, Jan. 13, 1971] 
San QUENTIN LIFE-STYLE—KNIFINGS, NOT 
RADICALISM, “NORMAL” 

San QUENTIN, CaLir.—Talk about the new, 
radicalized prisoner who rages against the 
system infuriates Willie. 

“You get a lot of bulls (guards) in here 
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that think every convict is a George Jackson. 
I'd say that 98 percent of us don’t want to 
get involved,” he told a recent visitor. 

Willie (the only name he will give you) 
is a product of what many people believe to 
be the most progressive prison system in the 
United States: The California Department of 
Corrections, 

“FOUR-TIME LOSER” 


At age 32, he has come to accept the solid 
rhythms of life at San Quentin as home. 

He has spent 6 years of his life behind bars 
and introduces himself to outsiders, not 
without a little pride, as a “four-time loser.” 

He is a “good convict,” an example of the 
thoroughly institionalized inmates who, 
most experts agree, still constitute the bulk 
of the nation’s prison population. 

Willie lives on the honor block and has a 
“bonaroo” (soft) job as a clerk for a guard. 

Now he talks about the “good old days,” 
when he used to spend his leisure time strut- 
ting around the Upper Yard, a partially 
roofed open area that was, until recently, 
the center of the prison’s social life. 

Sometimes as many as 1,900 inmates milled 
around there, It was where reputations were 
made and rumors started. It was the place 
where some of the “tips,” the inmate gangs, 
would square off, usually on racial lines 


JOINED THE NAZIS 


A former prison boxer whose puffy face 
testifies to many hours spent in fights both 
in and out of the ring, Willie belonged to the 
Nazis, one of the major white tips. 

The Nazis frequently clashed with the 
blacks. Some blacks, especially the Muslims, 
remained aloof from the fights unless one of 
their number was attacked. Some whites, 
particularly the “Angels,” a group composed 
of members and sympathizers of the Hell's 
Angels” motorcycle gang, did the same. 

The Chicanos had three or four tips which 
fought among themselves most of the time, 
according to Willie. 

Score was kept by knifings. “Say two blacks 
were knifed, Then they’d come back and try 
to shank (knife) two whites,” Willie ex- 
plained. San Quentin has had as many as 20 
knifings in a year. 

Often those stabbed were not part of the 
warring tips. They were “loners” or the el- 
derly or men who simply had “wrong” color 
skin. 

KNIVES ALWAYS PRESENT 


Knives are almost impossible to keep out 
of the system, according to prison offiicals. 
Even a steak bone, sharpened on the cement 
of a cell floor, has been used as a weapon. 

The last confrontation in the yard oc- 
curred early in the summer when blacks and 
whites faced each other after two black con- 
victs were knifed. Guards quickly broke it up, 
but Willie recalls it vividly. 

“Yup. There we were. The blacks had us 
surrounded, five or six to one. The Mus- 
lims and the Angels stayed off.” 

“Social hour” in the big yard has ended. 
Part of the reason was the violence of Aug. 
2, when George Jackson was Killed as he 
led an escape attempt from the maximum 
security section, the “adjustment center.” 

Two other inmates and three guards were 
killed. It was the most violent incident in 
San Quentin's long, violent history. 

; SANDWICHES IN BAGS 

Since then, even Willie and other inmates 
of the honor block, the men who follow all 
the rules, have spent many days locked in 
their cells, eating sandwiches out of paper 
bags 


Things have gradually begun to loosen up. 
Now inmates cross the big yard in long lines, 
on their way to work or to the dining hall. 
There, for the first time, armed guards super- 
vise mealtime. 

Willie does not like the lines, the increased 
scrutiny. He says not to believe rumors that 
many prisoners are now “politicized,” or 
acting in concert against the system. 
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“Things have to get back to normal,” he 
concludes. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 13, 1972] 


Court REQUIRES HEARINGS ON PRISON 
ABUSE PLEAS 


A unanimous Supreme Court today gave 
prison inmates the chance to prove in fed- 
eral court their complaints that they have 
been abused by guards and other officials. 

In a two-page, unsigned opinion, the 
court gave an Illinois inmate the opportu- 
nity to try to convince the federal judge 
that he was physically injured and was mis- 
treated by being put in solitary confinement 
for 15 days after a fight with another pris- 
oner. 

While insisting that it was not, settling 
the issue of the power of federal courts to 
probe how prisons are run, the court did 
say that complaints like those made by the 
Iilinois man “are sufficient to call for the 
opportunity to offer supporting evidence.” 


FORMALITY NOT CRITERIA 


The court said that complaints written 
out by the prisoner himself are not to be 
rejected out of hand merely because they 
are not as formal or as well-argued as they 
would be if a lawyer had drafted them. 

Lower federal courts had dismissed the 
Illinois inmate’s complaint on the ground 
that prison officials had “wide discretion” 
to discipline inmates under their control. 

The case involved Francis Haines, 69, who 
is serving a life term in Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary for burglary. 

He was given solitary confinement in 1968 
for striking another inmate on the head 
with a shovel. 


$500,000 ASKED 


Haines later went into federal court seek- 
ing $500,000 damages on the basis of his 
complaint that he suffered physically from 
the conditions in solitary confinement. At 
the Illinois prison in Menard, Haines said, a 
man put in solitary is kept in a dark cell 
with three blankets to sleep on and no bed, 
and is given no articles of “personal hy- 
giene.” His evening meals are limited to 
bread and water, the prisoner said. 

Besides challenging the conditions of his 
disciplinary confinement, Haines said that 
it was unconstitutional for prison officials 
to send an inmate to solitary without giving 
him any chance to defend his conduct. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 16, 1972] 


ENCOUNTER IN PRISON—RAP SESSIONS GET 
ROUGH 


VIENNA, ILL.—Bernard was in what cur- 
rently may be the best of all possible worlds 
for a convicted felon. 

He was living, with a dozen other convicts, 
in one of the townhouses at the minimum se- 
curity Vienna Correctional Center here in 
Southern Tlinois. 

Unlike the center's other townhouses, 
which are simply dormitories, this one has 
been organized by a Catholic priest into a 
community, with self-improvement as the 
members’ goal. 

Nearly every day they sit down and tear 
into each other in group encounter sessions 
designed to isolate and correct character 
faults. 

The men make up a sort of racial cross 
section of America. There are three blacks, 
including Bernard, a young street dude from 
Chicago, There are eight whites, from both 
urban and rural Illinois. There is one Puerto 
Rican. 

They also represent a cross section of the 
crimes people fear most. Their records in- 
clude convictions for murder, sex crimes, 
robbery, drug selling and burglary. Bernard 
(not his real name) is serving time for 
armed robbery. 

In the encounter sessions, the men often 
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rage at each other, using gross, multi- 
syllabic profanities, picking at faults that 
run the gamut of human failings. 

One day it was Bernard’s turn. According 
to his housemates, Bernard is lazy and physi- 
cally dirty. But he is cool, as cool as Victor 
Green, the 33-year-old white psychologist 
who conducts the therapy sessions. 

“Hey, are you dirty?” Green asked him 

“Am I what?” 

“Are you dirty?” 

“No.” 

“You're not dirty? Well, then your sense 
of reality is pretty messed up. I’m talking 
about your skin and your hair. You can’t 
see how dirty you are?” Green asked. 

“These are my working clothes, man,” 
came the answer, drawled slowly, expression- 
lessly. 

It was discouraging to know that Bernard 
couldn’t see “anything as obvious as the 
crud on your skin,” Green snapped back. 

The answer was slow, almost menacing. 
“Yeah, well, you know, all black people, got 
uh...” Bernard was drowned by a chorus 
of abuse, damning him for bringing up race 
as a way to avoid the question. 

“Are you through rappin’?” he asked, 
after the shouting subsided. “I took a shower 
last night.” 

Again, the room exploded. Bernard was 
caught in a lie. Three of his housemates 
denied he had taken a shower. 

A slim, intense young man from southern 
Iilinois temporarily lost his head, The veins 
stood out in his neck as he ripped off a string 
of epithets at Bernard. His shouting con- 
tinued long after the others had finished. 

“You know, man, you’re screwed up,” said 
Bernard, quietly. 

“We are all screwed up,” came the reply. 

“It’s a very simple question,” said Green, 
getting back on target. “Are you dirty?” 

“Am I dirty? I hadn't noticed.” 

This was too much for the man sitting 
next to Bernard. Because he was also black 
in his early 20s, the rest of the room listened 
intently. 

“Do you sleep in your shirt? Are your fin- 
gernails dirty?” he asked Bernard. 

In a long, rambling monotone, Bernard 
shifted the argument, blaming the verbal at- 
tacks against him on the attitudes of three 
of the whites sitting in the room. 

This was rejected by the third black, a man 
in his early 40s who had kept silent. 

Again, Bernard tried to change the argu- 
ment, wondering aloud why the older man 
rarely criticized him. 

“I don’t talk to you like that much be- 
cause I don't like your verbal abuse. When 
somebody brings you something valid or in- 
valid they gotta take some verbal abuse from 
you,” said the older man. 

“You mean you don’t like it?” Bernard 
asked, a hint of mockery in his voice. An- 
other storm of abuse broke over him. 

When the silence returned, the older man 
began talking with an intensity that seemed 
painful. “Suddenly he’s runnin’ around like 
he’s extrollin, his black manhood. 

“Well I’m a black man and I'll be god- 
dammed if I want to be like you, personally. 
And if my daughter married anyone like 
you, I'd disown her.” 

“Would you explain that more clear?” Ber- 
nard asked, the mockery again there. The 
room erupted once again. 

Bernard never lost his cool, 

“This is gross, man,” said a young gradu- 
ate student in psychology who had come 
with Green to observe. “Who taught you how 
to be so defensive?” 

“I wasn’t taught to be so defensive. This 
is how I am, man,” replied Richard. 

“I mean how can you ever learn to be 
aware about anything?” continued the stu- 
dent. 

“Well, listen, man, have you ever heard 
the saying that, uh, Rome wasn't built in 
one day, man?” came the reply in the same 
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drawled monotone, the one voice that did 
not change throughout the session. 

Again the room exploded in profanity, in 
impotent rage over Richard. 

One night last week, Bernard was expelled 
from the townhouse by its director, Father 
William Kelly. He explained that the young 
man “refused to cooperate fully” in the unit’s 
programs, 


— 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 16, 1972] 
“THE HOLE” CLOSED IN OKLAHOMA 

MCcALESTER, OKLA.—"The Hole,” a dun- 
geon-like detention facility for women in- 
mates at the state prison here, will be sealed 
tomorrow and its occupants moved above 
ground. 

The announcement came Friday from Jim 
Cook, commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions, less than 24 hours after a letter about 
alleged conditions was smuggled out of the 
underground cellblock and delivered to news- 
men. 

Cook took newsmen on a tour of the fa- 
cility Friday and allowed them to interview 
the eight women inmates. 

He said afterward that the cells, generally 
used to discipline prisoners, will be closed. 

Prison officials denied that conditions in 
“The Hole” were as bad as portrayed in the 
anonymous letter. Cook said the under- 
ground character of the facility probably 
caused the women more psychological stress 
than physical harm. 


RATS AND SNAKES 


The letter, typed on prison stationery, said 
the cells were “dark, dank, overrun with ver- 
min, rats, snakes, cockroaches and un- 
healthy.” It also said the inmates could not 
get adequate medical care. 

Cook said he hopes the entire women’s 
building of the prison can be vacated with 
the addition of two new wings for the modern 
Women’s Ward No. 2 west of the old build- 
ing. 

He said Gov. David Hall’s proposed budget, 
pending before the legislature, contains 
$150,000 to $175,000 to build the new wings. 

One inmate told the newsmen ,“We get no 
visits, no newspapers, no radio, no TV, no 
magazines and one letter a month.” 


“AIN’T SEEN DOCTOR” 


Another said, “I busted up my finger 14 
days ago and I ain't seen a doctor yet.” 

Only one girl interviewed by newsmen who 
visited the facility claimed to have seen a 
snake. She described it as “a long, green 
one.” 

One inmate who said she had been there a 
long time said, “If I hadn’t prayed, I would 
have gone out of my mind.” 

Reporters saw no rats but many inmates 
complained of them, as well as frogs, taran- 
tulas and scorpions. 

Each cell has one cot and a mattress. All 
except one had water. 

Cook said he believes the disciplinary 
measures can be carried out sufficiently in a 
second-floor cell block which ts similar in 
construction but is dry and better lighted. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 13, 1971] 


THE SWING OF THE PRISON PENDULUM 


(By Jack Waugh) 

“In Japan we hate crime, but not crim- 
inals. They are part of our family and they 
are treated as such.” Atsushi Nagashima, 
Japanese Ministry of Justice. 

“It oughta be bulldozed into the bay.” An 
ex-inmate, pointing toward San Quentin. 

New Yorwx.—“The Day I came out of pris- 
on,” says Clyde Thompson, “17 other men 
came out with me. My sweetheart was there 
with a suit of clothes for me to wear. But 
not another man was met.” 

Once a murderer, Clyde Thompson is now 
a minister. Never in his long years in the 
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penitentiary did he think that he would ever 
walk out from behind those walls. 

Now, 13 years later, every morning of every 
weekday, he stands outside the bus station in 
Huntsville, Texas, meeting the unmet. 

At about 9, the convicts let out of the 
Texas Penitentiary that day begin to drift 
down from the Walls Unit. Clyde Thompson’s 
knowing eye spots them instantly in their 
prison issue, their unpressed grays and tans, 
their lives as wrinkled as their clothes. If 
they have no job, he finds them one, if no 
place to go, takes them into his home. 


FLOTSAM TURNED LOOSE 


Every day, like flotsam, the unmet walk 
out from behind the walls of 200 U.S. pris- 
ons, tarnished testimony of the failure of 
the walls that have held them. 

David Rothman, a penal historian from 
Columbia University has said: “The rebel- 
lion and the hesitant, finally bloody, put- 
down of the inmate uprising at Attica last 
September was curious. Traditionally no 
warden would have waited so long to move 
in. Hostages or not, there would have been 
no pause, no delay, as there was at Attica. 

“Why did the correctional authorities 
withhold, then? They held back because pris- 
ons are losing their legitimacy. There was 
a feeling that the demands of the inmates 
were sane—and the authorities were right 
[prison officials granted all but three of the 
80 inmate demands at Attica]; indeed, peo- 
ple thought all those things had been in- 
stituted long before.” 

Attica was violent testimony that they had 
not. More than a hundred years of prison 
“reform” has left the United States still with 
Atticas and San Quentins and Soledads and 
Rahways. 

Criminologists and penologists now are 
beginning to think the unthinkable; that 
prisons, in their existing form, indeed have 
lost their legitimacy, that there is no evl- 
dence that reform has worked and that pris- 


on systems must be totally transformed. 


RELENTLESS CYCLE 


Prisons, like pendulums, make repeated 
ares through time. Since their beginnings 
200 years ago, they have swung again and 
again through seven-step cycles: There is 
always (1) brutality and neglect inside the 
walls, triggering (2) inmate rebellion, which 
is (3) quelled, stirring (4) outrage without 
the walls when the public gets wind of it 
and demands (5) immediate reform, which is 
followed by (6) quiet again, in the asylum 
and (7) lapse back into public forgetfulness, 

Today prisons are winging again through 
Phases 2, 3, and 4, headed for 5, en route to 
7 via 6 unless the cycle is broken as it never 
has been since prisons began, 

For nearly all of the two centuries since 
the Pennsylvania Quakers founded the first 
penitentiary in the United States, the legiti- 
macy of prisons and their reasons for exist- 
ing and the manner in which they are run 
have never basically been questioned. And 
Phase 1 in the cycle always, inevitably, has 
ended in Phase 7. What may be new in the 
cycle that is repeating itself in the 1970's is 
that prison reformers now are not merely 
questioning the operation of the present 
prison system but its basic legitimacy, its 
reason for being. 

Prisons, long viewed as walls of fear and 
terror and punishment, are potential gate- 
ways of promise. 

There is a way ultimately to transform 
prisons, and it calls for the best from the 
society that is outside the walls. The solu- 
tions are implicit in the problems. And ave- 
nues of action will surface throughout this 
series. But here is the heart of the matter, 
as sifted from scores of interviews across 
the U.S., inside and outside prison walls: 

Problem: Half of the six million people 
arrested every year, as well as half who lan- 
guish behind prison bars today are there for 
so-called “victimless” crimes. 
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By criminologists’ definitions, drunks, 
gamblers, prostitutes, drug addicts and oth- 
ers who fall into this category commit crimes 
where there is no immediately visible vic- 
tim—apart from the offender himself, Thus, 
in the iegal sense, these crimes are said to 
differ from violent crimes like assault. 

Solution: “Decriminalize” the law, and 
send the committers of “moral crimes” 
where criminologists now are demanding 
more and more they be sent—elsewhere but 
to prison. 

Where? Perhaps, as in Massachusetts, to 
drying-out tanks overnight, or as in Sweden, 
turned over to specially established temper- 
ance boards, or to narcotics rehabilitation 
centers. 

Problem: Offenders are sent to prison to do 
unequal time for equal crimes. Out of the 
crazy quilt of criminal justice comes a tapes- 
try of sentencing and parole dictated by 
the arbitrary whim of judges, juries, and 
parole boards. 

Solution: Make uniform the law that sends 
people to prison and make just and sensitive 
the decisions that let them out. If necessary, 
take sentencing out of the hands of judges 
and juries and put it in the hands of a spe- 
cial prison admissions board, which could 
also take into account extenuating circum- 
stances and probation where it seems neces- 
sary. 

Problem: Prisons are the most shrouded 
and unopen public institutions. So closed off 
from society’s eye are the walls that prison 
Officials can do anything to anybody inside, 
and nobody outside will ever know. 

Solution: Open up the prison walls to un- 
limited community and press scrutiny. 

Traditionally prison officials and the press 
have not trusted one another. One solution: 
a Code of Ethics” to govern both administra- 
tors and newsmen. Administrators would 
grant free access to inmates and guards; in 
return, newsmen would confront administra- 
tors with evidence of oppressive conditions 
and also write the administrators’ side. 

This idea is already beginning to take 
shape in correctional and press circles. 

Problem: Men and women still go out of 
prisons unmet, homeless, penniless, and job- 
less, foredoomed to return again. 

Solution: Programs should be devised to 
ensure that no convict goes back on the 
streets without a job to fill and a place to go. 

Problem: Prisoners are consigned to forced 
pariahship, with no contact and no continu- 
ity with the community that banished them. 
They forget how to be part of it because they 
aren't allowed to be. 

Solution: Make prisons a part of society. 
The community should not only be allowed 
to see inside the walls, but to reach out, to 
visit, to encourage, to change, to reaccept, 
the convict it has banished. Every prison 
should have its own citizen advisory com- 
mittee. 

These are more than reforms. They are the 
beginning of the dismantling of the prison 
itself as it has traditionally been for two 
centuries. Ultimately only the hardest of 
criminals need to go to prison—and once 
there, be grouped into small enclaves and 
made the subject of intensive campaigns of 
human rehabilitation and salvage. 

This is already beginning to happen. Some 
U.S. penologists see indications that only the 
most difficult convicts are coming into their 
institutions now. 

Ff BIBLE GIVEN TO A KILLER 


The man who now meets the unmet at the 
Huntsville bus station was himself once the 
most feared and hardened inmate in the 
Texas Penitentiary. Clyde Thompson killed 
two men to get there, and at least six others 
were slain because he tried four times to 
escape. He was sentenced twice to be ex- 
ecuted in the electric chair and finally given 
three life terms and thrown into isolation 
with not even a spoon to eat with, so bad a 
man was he considered to be. 
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For 13 years he lay in roach-ridden isola- 
tion at Huntsville, with only a single hole in 
the door of his cell and with cockroaches to 
eat the food off his hands at night, 

In isolation he had about five hours of 
daylight each day with nothing to read until 
a guard brought him a Bible which at first 
he angrily tried to refute, couldn't, then 
started to memorize, and, finally, to live by. 

“The time was,” he says, “when I would 
have killed any man who stood in my way 
to breaking out of that penitentiary, and the 
time came when those prison walls could 
have fallen down around me and I would not 
have left unless I was told I could.” 


ONLY JULIA WROTE 


After he was released from isolation and 
cautiously put in with the general inmate 
population, he began conducting Bible 
classes behind the walls. A Huntsville min- 
ister heard of him and urged the congrega- 
tion to write him. Only one did, a woman 
named Julia. She went to visit him. And 
for seven years she devoted her life to getting 
Clyde Thompson out of prison. One day, 13 
years ago, she succeeded. He was paroled. 
And the warden came down to help him 
tie his tie, and put the French cuffs on the 
shirt Julia had brought him because he 
didn’t know how. He had spent 28 years be- 
hind bars, all his adult life. 

Once the deadliest killer in the Texas 
Penitentiary, the Rev. Clyde Thompson is 
now an ordained minister in the Church of 
Christ “and married to Sister Julia.” He has 
returned to Huntsville and made the pris- 
oners his ministry. 

No amount of prison reform got Clyde 
Thompson out of prison. He and Julia did it 
with little help. 

Before prisons were invented, society 
whipped convicts too poor to fine, and fined 
those too rich to whip. For misdemeanors and 
minor felonies—the stocks; for more serious 
felonies—banishment; for capital offenses— 
the gallows. 

Cut and dried. No confusion. No prisons. 


FRIENDS DEMAND PENITENCE 


Then one day the Friends decided prisoners 
ought to be penitent as well as punished. So 
why not a “penitentiary?” 

Make the walls four feet thick. But the 
walls were not only to keep the convict in, 
but the community out. The theory was: 
That’s the only way a man can be penitent 
in perfect peace. 

Not so cut and dried. 

And people have been confused ever since. 
They flat-out don't know what prisons ought 
to be for. To keep society safe from crimi- 
nals? Or criminals safe from society? For 
vengeance? For punishment? How do we 
treat them when we do keep them—bad? 
Good? Do we love them until they are better? 
Or hate them forever? Do we try to rehabili- 
tate them? Educate them? Reform them? 
Just throw away the key and forget it? Or 
do we do all those things? 

We do all those things. 

Keeping the convict strictly in and com- 
munity influence strictly out is still the basic 
slab of penal philosophy on which modern 
prisons in the U.S. rest. 

Upon it was built the highly regimented, 
isolated systems that exist today and only 
now show signs of cracking. Prisons still are 
built away from the community. Inputs and 
outputs are still strictly curbed. The two 
worlds kept as separate as possible. “Inside” 
and “outside” are still the lines of demarca- 
tion of prison life. 

POTENTIAL FOR CHANGE 

The potential opportunity is to change 
these traditional lines of demarcation, and 
to make prisons unnecessary for all but the 
most hardened and murderous of felons. 

And even they are an opportunity. For to 
say some men are good only for throwing 
away is to deny Clyde Thompson. 

Some prison reform has spun out from 
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the repeated cycles of upheaval. Probation 
and parole measures have been changed, in- 
determinate sentences adopted, halfway 
houses started, furloughs instituted, even 
convict self-government tried. 

Some of these, billed as reforms, have come 
up Frankensteins, the indeterminate sen- 
tence, for example, Criminologist Gresham 
Sykes looks at the rest of them and says, 
“They may not have made a wit’s bit of dif- 
ference, There is no hard evidence that they 
have.” 

These reforms and countless others are 
still being tried within the nation’s prisons. 
Some of them have bettered conditions with- 
in the walls, but all of them together have 
not slowed the crime rate or made significant 
inroads in what is still the major problem— 
how to keep a man out of prison the first 
time, and if he is released, the second, third, 
and fourth times. 


MOST-TALKED-ABOUT REFORMS 


The two rising stars of modern reform, the 
ones being talked about most in the ’70's, 
are to build more but smaller, more special- 
ized, more manageable prisons; and to bring 
prisons and—more importantly—inmates 
closer to the community. 

The first of these is as old as reform it- 
self. And it is subject to bursts of “what good 
will that do?” Counter to this trend, Texas 
is building a new unit that will house 2,000 
prisoners, and George Beto, director of the 
Texas Department of Corrections, is saying, 
“It isn’t size that matters—it’s how the place 
is run that matters.” 

Another prison director, Winston Moore 
of the Cook County Jail, is saying that what 
is needed is, “not smaller prisons but an end 
to inept prison administration.” 

And Carrol Waymon, a psychologist in Cal- 
ifornia, is saying, “We can build a new prison 
on every street corner. All that means is that 
we'd then find ways to fill them all, even if 
it meant devising some new offenses we 
haven’t yet thought of, just because the new 
prisons are there and need filling. That’s the 
way it works.” 

The second of the “new” reforms—bring- 
ing inmates and prisons closer to the commu- 
nity from which they came isn’t new either. 
But it is the one that departs from the old- 
as-prisons philosophy of keeping the con- 
victs in and the community out, and both 
separate, 

It is the one that holds promise of break- 
ing the pendulum’s basic swing. It is the 
one that may, if any can make prisons as we 
know them obsolete. Because men and women 
who reform in prison are those, like Clyde 
Thompson, who have felt the touch of some- 
thing better. Something better almost al- 
ways means the touch of someone better. 
And that something and someone is rarely 
found within prison walls. 

Criminologist Norval Morris has said: “Re- 
form is faddy. We always want quick and 
simple and cheap solutions, and there aren't 
any. Reform is not short-winded.” 

It isn’t very long-winded either. 

Just a century ago, the nation’s foremost 
reformers met in Cincinnati as the first na- 
tional prison association and adopted a Dec- 
laration of Principles. It said nearly every- 
thing that has been said since: 

Reformation, not vindictive suffering, 
should be the rule of inmate treatment; 
prisoner classification must be modernized; 
reward a prisoner for good conduct; stop 
making corrections jobs political, since that 
is the chief obstacle to reform; officers should 
be trained; disparities and inequities in pris- 
on sentences should be removed. 


WORDS FROM THE PAST 


It said a prisoner should be disciplined so 
as to win his goodwill and preserve his self- 
respect; prisons should make for industrious 
freemen rather than orderly and obedient 
prisoners; prisons should be small with like 
offenders put with like; the law should lock 
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up “higher-ups” in crime as well as lesser 
operatives; there should be a more judicious 
exercise of the pardoning power; there should 
be better prison architecture geared for hu- 
manity and inhabitation; prison manage- 
ment should be centralized; prisoners should 
get social training by proper association; and 
society-at-large should be made to realize 
that it is responsible for crime too. 

Today criminologist Hans W. Mattick gazes 
at that list of lofty goals and snorts: “They 
haven't been realized yet in 90 percent of the 
institutions.” 

Gresham Sykes also contemplates that list 
from a century ago and says: “It makes me 
think that maybe the old liberal solutions 
to this prison problem make sense. What is 
wrong is we haven't been applying them. 
What if we did just what we always said we 
would do—make society better?” 


Vorcrs From BEHIND THE WALLS 
(By Jack Waugh) 

“Prison? It’s like the world has stopped 
and you've lost contact with life; like you've 
stopped living—yet you are.” 

Inmate, Texas Woman’s Prison 

“There’s only one step beyond jail—and 
that’s the graveyard.” 

Inmate, Cook County Jail 

San Francisco.—The voices from behind 
the walls are the voices of felons and sinners 
mixed together, of murderers and child mo- 
lesters, burglars and bad-check passers, 
rapists and robbers, dope pushers and dope 
takers, draft evaders and parole violators, 
wife beaters and husband slayers. 

They are the voices of the poor (many) 
and the rich (few), of the reformed and the 
unreformed, the angry and the apathetic, the 
guilty and the innocent; of those who should 
never be there and of those who, some say, 
should never be let out. 

Their common bond is doing time. Their 
common goal is getting out. Their common 
condition is that they got caught. Their 
common jailer is the inconsistent criminal- 
justice system that sent them there. 

They speak with no common tongue. But 
here is why some of them are there and how 
they feel and what they say: 

He is black, had a wife, and couldn’t find 
a Job on the outside, so he took up burglary. 
He has been in prison 11 years, serving out 
a 42-year sentence of four counts of 
robbery: 

“We're all here because we have limited 
backgrounds. I have it broken up into 
thirds—one-third of the inmates shouldn't 
be in prison at all. Another third should only 
be here & very short time. And the last third 
should die here because they are detrimental 
to themselves and everybody else. 

“Now, in this prison, 80 percent of the 
problems we have are inmate instituted. 
Man, I tell you there has been a time when 
you gave the inmate over you more respect 
than you gave a guard. The worst part about 
prison is that when you are all thrown into 
the same coop this way it contributes to your 
wrong-headed education. Here you not only 
learn to burglarize—from experts—but you 
enlarge your talents. You can learn to be- 
come an expert safe cracker if you want and 
you can learn to shoot dope if you don’t 
know how.” 

He was 18 when he was first sent up on a 
narcotics conviction in 1953. He has been out 
twice for eight months each and back in 
again for burglary and theft. He was a tough, 
rebellious inmate, a hard case, so he spent 
nine years on the “line” in the Texas Peni- 
tentiary picking cotton and hoeing the 
ground. He has passed more days than he 
cares to remember in solitary, He is a Mexi- 
can-American, now 37, and about to be 
paroled: 

“Prison has been a home where I stayed 
while I was young and growing up. I made a 
parent out of the penitentiary. It has been a 
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career for me. And when I went out I was 
unable to adjust to the free world. I had 
become dependent on this place and I wasn't 
prepared for the outside. I didn’t want to 
come back, but I couldn't get adjusted out- 
side and I fell right back into my old way 
of life. I wasn’t forced to do it; I just wasn’t 
prepared for anything else. 

“The penitentiary has changed, There is 
still brutality here if a man needs it and they 
wouldn’t hesitate to beat your brains out if 
you insulted an officer. And it’s probably still 
worse in other pens. But there are methods 
now to discipline a man without brutality, 
little things—shelling a gallon of peanuts, 
strict rules, no talking in the dining hall. 
To me it’s worse than going to solitary.” 

She is white, 22 years old, pregnant, and in 
prison, sent up four months ago on a bad- 
check charge: 

“It’s lonely here. I get depressed and want 
a friend I can talk to. But you can’t make 
friends with anybody or the matrons assume 
its a homosexual relationship and they break 
it up. You go to the mess hall four times 
with the same girl and they separate you. 

“The women in prison, they play house. 
One is the daddy, one is the mother. There is 
a brother, sister, and grandparents. Most of 
the women have families on the street and 
they do it just to occupy their minds or to 
aggravate the matrons. 

“What I am afraid of most is being locked 
in that cell at night by myself, going into 
labor and not being able to get a matron 
there on time. But I am luckier than some. 
My mother will come and get my baby after 
it is born, and I won’t have to put it in a 
foster home or up for adoption.” 

He is black and he has been in prison in 
two states, Texas and California, since 1951, 
most of his adult life, and each time on a 
narcotics charge, the last time in Texas: 

“I pled guilty as most of us do in Texas, To 
fight a charge without money is out of the 
question. And here you work, pardner, you 
work, You begin to realize how much work a 
human being can do. But like any other form 
of prison life, it is left up to you whether you 
become bitter or not. Eventually you become 
conditioned to the point you can cope with it. 

“I was doin’ it out there, man, and I know 
I had to pay. But you have got to know if a 
man commits a crime it’s not the end of the 
world for him. 

“By getting into this bag so early I didn’t 
know what else to do. I had this fixation the 
first time I got out of San Quentin—I refused 
to do time out of the pen and in, too. 1 
couldn't accept the fact that parole was just 
a change in custody, rather than a release. 

“Now it's reached the point if I get out 
and get in trouble again, I'll get throwed 
away. The struggle I have is still with my- 
self. Can I get out there and make it? But I 
believe now I am ready and I have never said 
that before.” 

He was an Iowa farmer. He had served 
time in his home state for burglary in the 
1950’s. Then traveling through Texas alone 
in his camper in 1965, he was stopped by 
two state troopers, got angry, hit one, got 
in a running shootout with both, and got 17 
years. Away from home, the lawyer assigned 
him by the court was a law partner to the 
Distriet Attorney who prosecuted him. His 
children have since grown up back in Iowa, 
his wife has divorced him, and I was his first 
visitor in 614 years in the penitentiary. 

“Tt makes you bitter. I can’t see no benefit 
in keeping a man in so long. It doesn’t deter 
others from committing a crime. They keep 
you the longest possible time. I came up for 
parole in 1968, but the parole board wrote 
me a form letter saying it would review 
my case in one year and I haven't heard back 
since.” 

“She is white and only 28. But she has 
seven children on the outside and a husband 
in prison, The family couldn’t make ends 
meet so she passed bad checks twice and this 
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is her second time in. Her mother has two of 
her children, her mother-in-law has another, 
three others are in a boys’ home and she is 
fighting the adoption of her 18-month-old 
daughter. 

“T've learned all about homosexuality here. 
I didn’t know anything about it before. I 
have learned to shoot dope, and with what 
I have learned since I have been here I could 
even be a better check buster now.” 

He is one of 42 men on death row, a con- 
demned multiple murderer. Five years ago 
he was only 19 and he killed his common-law 
wife, her brother, her father, and a state 
patrolman, A Mexican-American, now 24, he 
faces @ capital sentence, four 99-year sen- 
tences, and one 25-year sentence. His crime— 
murder with malice—is the most serious a 
Man can commit. 

He is an outcast, considered too bad to 
live, and he awaits execution. Sitting in the 
cross breeze of the “death row” day room, he 
says: 

“I can spread my arms and touch both 
sides of my cell, and that is my whole life. 

“We are looked on as the scum of the earth. 
But 90 percent of the men on death row are 
no worse than the rest of the prison popula- 
tion, It’s hard to get a death sentence. Most 
of us, if we had money, a proper defense, 
or friends, or anyone to fight for us, would 
have never gotten death. 

“Most of us have no objection to being 
punished for our crimes. But justice is un- 
equal. Men who can’t fight back are bound to 
get a more severe punishment than those 
who can. The ‘D.A.’ isn’t out to see justice 
done, he wants to get a conviction and build 
a record. He was white and I was brown. He 
was well off and I was poor. His social status 
was high, mine low. He knew the D.A., I 
didn’t. He is going to believe the state, not 
me. So we—most of us here—went into court 
without a chance in the world.” 

Another on death row, white, condemned 
to the chair for murder, now 44 years old, 
no longer hopes, is no longer optimistic, and 
no longer wants to live—if the choice is a 
commuted sentence: 

“I pray every day the Supreme Court 
doesn’t abolish the death sentence like 
they’re talking about doing, because then 
every man on death row—650 of us in this 
country—will get a life sentence automati- 
cally. I am too old for that now. I would 
rather sit in ‘Sparky’ (the electric chair) and 
get it over with. When they electrocute me 
they can’t do nothing to me then but bury 
me.” 

Few people knew who Robert Apablaza, a 
housepainter, was—or cared. Four years ago 
he was arrested for selling a matchbox full of 
marijuana to undercover agents in New Or- 
leans, and a judge sentenced him to 50 years 
with no provision for parole. 

It was not until four years later, after he 
had escaped once, fled to New York, been re- 
captured and was under threat of extradition 
that the case caught the eye of one man, Wil- 
liam vanden Heuvel, chairman of New York 
City’s Board of Corrections, And when that 
happened extradition was dropped and Mr. 
Apablaza was set free. 

The world knew who the sons of TV-per- 
sonality Johhny Carson, and the late Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, were. They, like Robert 
Apablaza, were arrested on charges of drug 
possession. Neither went to prison. 

Possession is not the same as selling drugs, 
of course; observers doubt, however, that 
children of such prominent citizens would re- 
ceive a 50-year sentence even for selling. 

In Odessa, Texas, last March, a jury found 
Bentura Flores guilty of selling $10 worth of 
heroin to an undercover agent and sentenced 
him to 1,800 years in prison—the penalty 
District Attorney John Green had asked. Sen- 
tences of 60 years, 88 years, 99 years, and 250 
years for crimes similarly uncovered have is- 
sued recently from Odessa courtrooms, All 
have been laid on Mexican-Americans, All 
were arrested selling drugs to the same un- 
dercover agent. 
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A jury in Dallas, Texas, going Odessa 600 
years better, last April sentenced Robert 
Floyd Angel, a black criminal with a past 
record, to 2,500 years for armed robbery and 
murder. In Dallas other sentences of 1,001, 
1,000, and 1,500 years have been handed down. 

An inmate’s time in prison continues to be 
at the whim of judge, jury, and parole board. 
Reformers call for the unbending force of 
consistent punishment for like crimes across 
the United States, even to establishing 
elected boards of adminission, sentencing, 
and release above and beyond the courts and 
parole boards. 

The boards would have the same latitude 
judges now have to consider extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The aim of the reform would be 
to end the wide divergence of sentencing now 
found in the U.S. 

This would confine the court's function to 
saying guilty or not guilty. 

The boards should include prominent local 
citizens along with penitentiary officials. 
Membership should be regarded as a prestig- 
ious as well as a responsible position—rather 
like local school boards are today. Boards 
should be set up for each state prison system. 

As yet, most talk among specialists deals 
only with taking sentencing out of the courts. 
The concept of the new boards is not yet 
widely discussed, or accepted; it has not been 
tested; but prison reformers agree that it ap- 
pears to be at least one logical way to tackle 
the current patchwork of sentencing proce- 
dures, which often turns up bizarre results. 

Another approach, already begun, is to 
work to upgrade the quality of Judges; such 
efforts continue. 

Most criminologists, prison officials, and 
inmates agree that unequal sentencing is 
among the first orders of business in any 
prison reform—more pressing than all the 
internal reform of prison life behind the 
walls, more critical and urgent than all the 
rehabilitation and work-release programs and 
half-way houses put together. 

The fact of uneven justice lands hardest of 
all on the black and minority poor. Blacks 
and Mexican-Americans alone now make up 
more than 50 percent of the inmate popula- 
tion of some of the nation’s prisons—Cali- 
fornia for one. And as many as 85 percent of 
the inmates in some prisons in large urban 
states are black. These ratios run far in ex- 
cess of black and Chicano percentages of the 
total population. 

Moreover, most prisons, as they have al- 
ways been, are cesspools for the poor, their 
walls and pickets holding men and women 
without money or influence, who had com- 
mitted their crimes in the first place for that 
reason, and who went to court with a poor 
legal defense or no defense at all. 

Eighty percent of all crimes in the country 
are committed for money. And the poor con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority of the in- 
mates now in United States prisons. 

John Irving, an ex-inmate turned sociolo- 
gist, who has been out of prison for 15 years 
but has made its study his life work ever 
since, says: “The poor inmate is seeing more 
sharply than ever before that crime is ram- 
pant throughout the system, committed by 
rich and poor alike. And he is asking why 
am I the only one going to prison.” 

Not only are the accused unevenly sen- 
tenced for identical crimes but one half of 
them are sent to prison for crimes that are 
not crimes against persons or property in the 
strictly legal sense. 

These are crimes which are said to have 
no immediate, visible “victims.” As criminol- 
ogists see it, no one has had his property or 
person violated against his will in such 
crimes, which are not seen as crimes against 
society as such. 

There are 200,000 inmates in U.S. prisons, 
15,000 of them women. Six million adults are 
arrested every year in the United States for 
nontraffic offenses. More than 3 million of 
them are for what George Beto, director of 
the Texas Department of Corrections calls 
“sins instead of crimes.” 
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Among them according to legal definition: 
drunkenness (which accounts for one out of 
every three nontraffic arrests every year), 
drug addicts, gambling, disorderly conduct, 
vagarancy, abortion, juvenile delinquency, 
and a mix of sex offenses—adultery, statutory 
rape, carnal knowledge, prostitution, pornog- 
raphy, and obscenity. 

Washington, D.C., has a sextet called the 
Washington Six, a half dozen drunks, who 
have been arrested 1,409 times among them 
for public drunkenness. Collectively they 
have spent 125 years in the city’s jails and 
prisons. 

Several states are mulling the dectiminal- 
izing of their laws. At least one, Massachu- 
setts, has acted. Governor Francis W. Sargent 
in November signed a law making public 
drunkenness without an accompanying fel- 
ony a medical matter rather than a criminal 
offense. 

Velda Dobbs, for 20 years Warden at Goree, 
the Texas women’s prison, says, “There was a 
time when the black narcotics case just 
wasn’t in this prison. In the last two years 
it has become the No. 1 offense of the inmates 
here. Murder used to be, but now it is only 
No. 4. Theft and bad-check passing both 
rank above it as an offense women are 
committing.” 

Crime at any given time is what leaders 
define it to be. Criminologist Gresham Sykes, 
of the University of Denver says: ‘“Remem- 
ber, in his time, Jesus Christ was a criminal, 
too, convicted and sentenced to crucifixion. 
What would you do with a ‘criminal’ like him 
today—put him through psychotherapy and 
rehabilitate him?” 

For blacks, prison is an extension of the 
life they live in the ghettos. Ninety percent 
of all black males can expect to go to jail or 
prison sometime in their life. “And what 
acts society now calls criminal,” says Jose 
Paris, a black Attica ex-inmate, “are the very 
acts we call survival.” 


From LOCKSTEP TO CLENCHED FIST 
(By Jack Waugh) 

“What do you do to rehabilitate a political 
prisoner—brainwash him?’—Criminologist 
Gresham Sykes. 

ATTICA, N.Y.—1821. Prisoners moving down 
the dimlit cell-block row, single file, each 
looking over the shoulder of the man in 
front, their faces inclined to the right, their 
feet sliding and shuffling in demeaning uni- 
son, The lockstep, The trademark of the con- 
vict that was. 

1971. A single inmate’s arm upthrust 
through the bars in defiant anger and out- 
rage. A clenched fist—the trademark of a 
convict that is. 

Most of the 150 years between the lockstep 
and the clenched fist were the years of the 
prison warden, guard, and corrections officer. 
He was unquestioned authority with unques- 
tioned power. Now the inmate is beginning to 
question that authority and that power—and 
he has listeners outside the walls. 

Behind this turn smolders an active new 
element in prison life, which, while there 
before, was slumbering. Modern criminolo- 
gists and penologists called it the politiciz- 
ing—also known as the radicalizing—of the 
prisoner. And it Is as active in prisons now as 
a charged electron. 

Nearly every warden and prison director in 
the United States believes with Russell G. 
Oswald, the unsmiling, sad figure of Attica, 
director of the New York Department of 
Corrections, who said: “It is the most diffi- 
cult problem we face in prisons today.” 


A TWO-SIDED PROBLEM 


It can be viewed from two angles: It is 
straight-out agitation, fomented from the 
outside, nurtured from the inside, highly- 
organized, conspiratorial, and destructive of 
the prison as an institution. That is how 
most guards and corrections officers see it. 

Or it can be seen as a wave of hope. That 
is how the prisoners themselves and critics 
of prisons outside the walls see it. Those biy- 
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ouacked in the latter camp believe with the 
prison psychologist from California who says: 
“What politicizing has done is give greater 
hope and determination to an inmate to re- 
sist becoming a vegetable and a robot behind 
those walls.” 

There are also two ways to look at whether 
prisoners are truly political or not, One view- 
point says flatly, “The robber who holds up 
the service station and shoots and kills the 
manager—he’s a political prisoner? That man 
is a criminal.” 

The other point of view: Society made him 
do it, whatever it was. Poor, he has no job, 
no money, he faces a wall of discrimination, 
a world on the outside that to him is cruel 
and puts him down, The crime that he com- 
mitted was against a corrupt society that 
puts him down politically. No matter what 
he did, he is a political prisoner. 

This view sets Winston Moore's teeth on 
edge. The black director of the Cook County 
Jail in Chicago says, “You let that philoso- 
phy prevail and what you've got is an out 
for every prisoner, no matter how heinous 
his crime. It’s the system's fault, therefore 
he doesn't have to do anything for remorse. 
Now he can go out and kill you again. Re- 
habilitation is impossible when you tell a 
man it wasn’t his fault.” 

The rise of the political-prisoner syndrome 
parallels the development on the outside 
of black militancy. 

Buffalo law professor Herman Schwartz 
says: “Prison is for blacks just a stopping 
point through life, a natural extension of 
his existence on the streets.” Or as one ex- 
Attica inmate puts it: “Our communities are 
already prisons to us. Jail is just a concen- 
tration camp.” 

All sides agree that some prisoners are 
truly political, especially now that draft re- 
sisters and others who in some way bridle 
against the system are occupying more cells 
than ever. And so are such convicted political 
assassins as Sirhan Sirhan and James Earl 
Ray. 

RADICAL LEADERSHIP STRONG 

And whether all prisoners are political is 
an academic question because, as criminolo- 
gist Gresham Sykes says, “Whether they are 
or not, they believe they are, and that is 
what matters. You can’t arrest a black man 
in San Francisco today without it being con- 
sidered a political act.” 

From the beginning, the political move- 
ment in the prison cellblock and yard has 
had black leadership, dating back to Malcolm 
X, the slain Black Muslim who served time 
in Massachusetts prisons in the late '40’s and 
early '50’s. He was to become the father- 
philosopher of the radical movement in 
American prisons. 

Since his time, the Black Muslims, joined 
by the Black Panthers and the Puerto Rican 
Young Lords, have grown to make up the 
nub, nucleus, and leadership of the radical 
movement behind prison walls. The Panthers 
are still a force inside prisons, though their 
importance has declined outside. The arm 
with the clenched fist is predominantly a 
black arm, 

The focus of the militancy on the streets 
which shook the nation’s cities in the ’60’s 
has shifted now behind the walls. Indeed, 
& case can be made that one of the reasons 
the streets are now quiet is that much of 
the black leadership once active in the ghet- 
tos is now in prison. 

While the political revolt in the cellblock 
broke out in the '70’s, it incubated for a full 
two decades. 

John Irwin’s goatee twitches when he 
tracks back into the roots of the movement. 
Though white, he was a part of it. Now an 
associate professor of sociology at San Fran- 
cisco State College, he was for five years— 
from 1952 to 1957—an inmate in the Cali- 
fornia prison system. 


FROM PRIVILEGES TO RIGHTS 


He says: “It started with a few books. We 
read behind those walls, those of us inclined 
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that way. And we got ourselves into little 
intellectual cliques. We traded books. It was 
going on in prisons all over, and the reading 
was remarkably the same from prison to 
prison—most of it running to literature, the 
humanities, history. I was reading the same 
books Maicolm X and later Eldridge Cleaver 
were reading—among them J. B. Bury’s “‘His- 
tory of Greece,” Will Durant’s “History of 
Civilization,” H. G. Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory,” and Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

“That was the foundation. It was what 
we were all all reading, but we were just 
the beginning. Now it has gone to the more 
radicalized Marxist stuff—Mao, Guevara, and 
the black protest literature. We didn’t have 
that black rage smoldering in us. It was a 
socialist dream I had. These new convicts 
have the radical dream.” 

The lockstep inmate wanted privileges. The 
clenched-first inmate wants rights. And that’s 
the critical difference between the convict 
world of then and now. That difference kept 
prisoners in lockstep then; it is firing the 
political rebellion now. 

John Irwin believes that the only right 
that should be denied the convict is the right 
to roam. Besides living under the shadow of 
punishment—which every inmate considers 
denial enough—the felon is denied the right 
to vote in some states even after he has 
served his time. In many prisons, his mail 
is censored throughout his prison life. He 
has none of the rights inherent in the “free 
world”—free speech, the right to assemble, 
the right to advocate, in some cases not even 
the right to worship as he wishes. 

California psychologist Carrol Waymon says 
there is “a deep dichotomy about prisons. We 
are taught from the time we are born that 
this is a democracy. We are taught to pro- 
test, to take our grievances to the proper 
authorities. We are schooled to believe we 
have rights and we are taught we should 
caucus, apply pressure—anything to protect 
them. 

“But when you go to prison, you are to 
stop all that at once, cut it off. Yet you are 
the same person who went in only suddenly 
everything you were taught was right be- 
comes ee 

The American Civil Liberties Union and 
the National Committee for Prisoners’ Rights 
(NCPR) are spearheading a legal war raging 
now within and without the walls. It aims 
to restore such rights to inmates in the peni- 
tentiary cellblocks. 


LEGAL ATTACK CLARIFYING 


The legal action so far centers on what 
the lawyers in the briefs call “cruel and un- 
usual punishment’—solitary, bread and 
water, physical abuse, and the myriad of tra- 
ditional mental hardships convicts are heir 
to. 
The Landman decision, handed down in 
Virginia on the last day of October this year, 
has successfully attacked some of these basic 
breaches of human rights and become a 
model for the legal push inside the walls. 

In it, the court ordered the Virginia State 
Penitentiary System to halt a host of “cruel 
and unusual punishments’’—bread and water 
diets; the use of chains, handcuffs, or tear 
gas unnecessarily; holding inmates nude for 
extended periods of time. 

It forbids prisons to clamp inmates in a 
solitary cell with any other inmate except 
when necessary and then only for a short 
time. The court ordered the penitentiary to 
hew to minimum due-process standards and 
it guaranteed convicts sole, unimpeded access 
to the courts and to counsel. 

Other ever-more-sophisticated cases are 
headed for court dockets in the country, ad- 
dressing the civil rights of due process, 
speech, and freedom from censorship. And 
cases are now mounting to break open the 
prison walls to greater press and community 
scrutiny. The ACLU in New York has just 
initiated a court suit aimed at forcing the 
federal prisons to permit press interviews 
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with individual inmates, a practice they have 
never permitted. 
UNIONS A GOAL NOW 

This basic drive for fundamental rights for 
convicts has spawned a natural extension— 
prisoner’s unions. They are working outside 
the prison walls to become the bargaining 
agents for inmates within. 

The leading prisoner’s union in the coun- 
try was founded in California just last spring 
by a group of ex-inmates headed by John 
Irwin. Its program are nearly identical to 
demands that surfaced in the Attica rebel- 
lion last September. The union wants to be- 
come the inmates’ collective bargaining 
agent not only for human and civil rights 
but for such alien ideas to prison life as a 
liveable wage. 

Canada is even now experimenting with 
higher wage scales for its inmates; Sweden 
has long paid its prisoners relatively well. 

This new, cresting wave of civil-rights de- 
mands is viewed by corrections officers with 
puzzlement. To them, basic inmate’s rights 
are what one warden says they are: “The 
right to food, lodging, and clothing, and the 
right to do time without interference from 
others. But decisions about what is good for 
him and not good for him—they can’t be his 
to make.” 


1961 STRIKE BECAME POLITICAL 


It is the abrupt veering away from the 
basic philosophy of “do your own number 
and get out” that shakes prison officers every- 
where. The new number is collective action. 
And that is what politicization and radical- 
ization is. Officers in every penitentiary are 
resisting it with every device at their com- 
mand. They believe it represents a serious 
threat to the stability of the prison and to 
the well-being of other prisoners. 

Some 140 years have passed on American 
penal history since the shuffling lockstep was 
the pervading sound of prison life. During 
those years the struggle behind the walls was 
for better food, better living conditions, and 
freedom from brutality. 

Then in February, 1961, inmates at Cali- 
fornia’s Folsom prison went on strike. It 
started as a traditional rebellion against 
prison conditions, but it mutated into a set 
of demands that were political in nature. It 
was the first. And the subsequent Folsom 
Manifesto has since spread through the 
penitentiaries of the country. 

Elements of the manifesto surfaced in full- 
blown view in the Attica uprising last Sep- 
tember. The political issue was, with that, 
clearly out in the open. 

The demands for amnesty for offenses com- 
mitted during riots, the call for deportation 
to a “non-imperialist country” (to which so- 
cieties before prisons would have said, “Why 
not?”—banishment was a chief tenet of cor- 
rection then) are all ideas of the age of the 
politicized prisoner. 

The genesis of the clenched fist was Fol- 
som. But its end is nowhere in sight. 


Two VIEWS OF ONE SYSTEM 
(By Jack Waugh) 
THE OFFICERS 


“There is no good penitentiary. To be 
confined, to be restricted, to not be able to 
make any decisions that affect your future— 
if that’s your future life, then being locked 
up 30 years in the Shamrock Hilton would 
be bad.”—Robert Miers, inmate, Texas State 
Prison. 

HUNTSVILLE, TeEx.—They call him “walking 
George.” And it’s a name he earns. George 
Beto is director of the Texas Department of 
Corrections, the czar of Texas prisons. His 
domain is $25 million-a-year business. His 
constituency is 15,600 convicted felons— 
murderers, sex offenders, rapists, robbers, and 
dope pushers. 

He has brought the Texas prison system 
about as far into the 20th century as any in 
the country. 
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A big-shouldered Texan, he leads a con- 
stant round through the system's 14 units. 
He walks anywhere within the walls without 
fear, watching, talking, available to any in- 
mate who wants to approach him—and many 
do. There is no unit in his empire he doesn’t 
visit in his big black Fury III at least once 
a month—and most of them more often than 
that. 

His philosophy of corrections reaches down 
to the last cell in the uttermost unit of the 
system because he literally takes it there 
himself. And it is a simple one: 

The enemy is inmate idleness, so you put 
him to work, It is also permissiveness, so your 
discipline is swift and sure. But even in 
security, the atmosphere is relaxed. They 
may be the waste of society, but they are 
still human beings, so listen to what they 
say and help them if you can. Understand 
them, know them. There are only two ways— 
either you run the prison or the inmates run 
you. And there are only two kinds of pris- 
ons—clean or A 

Working that philosophy, George Beto has 
built the Texas prison system into a Beto- 
run, clean, highiy disciplined industrial 
dynasty. Every inmate who is able bodied 
works, and gets no salary. Every prison struc- 
ture in the system has been built by the 
inmates themselves—many of them are 
highly skilled, 

There are no less than a dozen prison in- 
dustries within the system. The Texas De- 
partment of Corrections runs textile mills 
and a box factory. It makes brushes and 
furniture, brooms and mops, soaps, waxes 
and detergents, garments, mattresses, shoes, 
belts, and license plates. It retreads tires, 
cans food, repairs Texas school buses, and 
makes dentures, From September, 1970, 
through August, '71, it generated $7,083,077 
in industrial sales. Besides this, it main- 
tains machine shops, printshops, and wood- 
working shops for exclusive in-prison use. 


FARMING JUST AS VAST 


A Texas work-use law permits the prison 
to produce industrial products for other tax- 
supported activities in the state. And unlike 
many prisons it gets little static from labor 
unions. (California law forbids its prisons to 
build anything worth more than $2,000 with 
inmate labor.) The machinery and equip- 
ment used in the penitentiary shops is mod- 
ern and up to date. “The secret of good pri- 
son industry,” George Beto says, “is good 
equipment, You can’t ‘poor-boy’ it. This is 
no horse-and-buggy operation.” 

The agricultural side of the Texas prison 
system is just as vast. Some 200 inmate cow- 
boys wrangle 20,000 head of cattle on peni- 
tentiary ranges. And from its crop rows, 
tended by inmates on the line (3,000 inmates 
work as farm labor), comes most of the food 
that feeds the system’s 15,600 inmates. 

From the penitentiary’s fields and pasture- 
lands, mills, and refineries come 16,000 head 
of hogs every year, 3,500 head of cattle to 
slaughter, 80,000 dozen eggs, 100,000 chickens 
9 million pounds of milk, 100,000 pounds of 
cheese, 50,000 gallons of ribbon cane syrup, 
120,000 pounds of peanut butter from prison- 
grown peanuts, 3144 million pounds of Irish 
potatoes, 2 million pounds of sweet potatoes, 
360,000 pounds of milled rice, one-quarter 
million pounds of corn meal, 400,000 gallons 
of canned products, and 6 million to 8 mil- 
lion pounds of fresh vegetables. 

Of the 60 cents’ worth of food each inmate 
in the system consumes a day, only 13 cents’ 
worth has to be bought. Everything else is 
produced within the penitentiary’s 105,000- 
acre empire, and all of it by inmate labor. 

The first job every inmate gets coming into 
the Texas system, if he is able bodied, is six 
months on the line—hard, back-bending la- 
bor in the fields, and recalcitrant, rebellious 
prisoners are often sent back to the line as 
punishment. On-the-line inmates labor un- 
der a gun. Armed bosses on horseback super- 
vise as the inmates stoop in the fields. A boss 
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called the “long arm,” with a high-powered 
rifle over the saddlehorn, watches from a 
distance for any sign of an attempted break. 

“The thing our critics criticize us hardest 
for,” says Byron Frierson, the man who for 
25 years has superintended the system’s vast 
agricultural program, is that “George Beto 
makes inmates work. And to a lot of people 
work is a dirty word. But permissiveness and 
idleness are the powderkegs of prison life 
We don't admit either one here.” 


CELLBLOCKS HAD BEEN CALDRONS 


It has taken George Beto 10 years to build 
the Texas penitentiary into the industrial- 
agricultural barony it is, picking up where 
his predecessor, O. B. Ellis, had left off in the 
early ’60's. 

In the pre-Ellis days before 1948, the Texas 
system was a sump tank of deterioration. 
Prisoners ran the units, and the tanks and 
cellblocks were caldrons of terror, extortion, 
and forced rape. Pictures taken during those 
years line the corridors of virtually every 
unit in the system, and George Beto smiles 
as he passes them and says, “I hang them 
there lest we forget the way it used to be.” 

The Texas system also reflects George 
Beto’s fixation with education. A classics 
scholar and former college president who 
reads Greek and Latin, he maintains an 
education program that goes up through the 
junior-college level and is manned by ed- 
ucators from Texas school systems. Many 
inmates who are illiterate when they come 
read before they leave—they are forced to go 
through school up to the eighth grade. Other 
inmates with deficient educations have gone 
all the way through the junior-college pro- 
gram. One-half of all Texas inmates are in- 
volved in the educational program on some 
level. 

George Beto likes to remind visitors whom 
he personally—and often—tows along in his 
wake that because of the education program 
the average IQ of the Texas inmates has 
jumped 10 points in 10 years. It was 85. 
Now it’s 95. 

The 14 units in the Texas system range 
from the maximum-security Ellis unit, where 
the toughest prisoners, the high-escape risks, 
are incarcerated, to the prerelease center 
called the Jester unit, a prison without walls 
where convicts about to be paroled or dis- 
charged roam on an institution that looks 
like a campus, attending lectures geared to 
helping them make it back in the “free 
world.” There are no high-towered pickets 
with searchlights at Jester or “long arms” 
or tracking dogs. The only guns are locked 
up in a gun case in the warden’s office. 

But as much as George Beto walks, it is 
the bosses and officers, men such as C. L. Mc- 
Adams, who has been a warden in the sys- 
tem for 30 years, who must deal with him 
day by day. White, rough hewn, with little 
formal education, authoritarian, with the 
nickname “Bear Tracks” (“big as a bear and 
he leaves tracks in every prison where he 
goes”), he has a legend about him that trans- 
cends Texas borders, C. L. McAdams is the 
most feared warden in the Texas system. 

Three inmates I talked with who had 
served under him considered him the ulti- 
mate sadist. But others said that he runs a 
tight, tight prison and respect him for it. 
Clyde Thompson, an ex-inmate who served 
28 years in the Texas penitentiary, says of 
him, “If you keep your business straight, you 
have nothing to fear from McAdams, If you 
don’t he’s the last warden you would want 
over you.” 


“TREAT 'EM FIRM, BUT FAIR” 

He has spent a career in the corrections 
system trouble-shooting in the toughest of 
the Texas units. 

He says: “I got one philosophy, you treat 
‘em firm, but fair. And you treat ’em all alike 
and you keep ’em working because idleness is 
the devil’s workshop.” 

Warden McAdams is the perfect example 
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of the strict authoritarian prison boss, His 
relationship to the inmate is as parent to 
child. As we walked the corridors of the 
Wynne unit in Huntsville together, the pris- 
oners who approached him, or whom he called 
in because they wanted to see him, were 
treated as errant kids, and they acted that 
way. If they had had hats, they would have 
been in hand, 

His tactics, though he came by them natur- 
ally, are textbook methods in the successful 
handling of the defiant and undisciplined 
child. 

In 1948 when he was sent to the Retrieve 
unit in south Texas, it was run by prisoners 
and out of control, The month before he 
came, one inmate had beheaded another with 
a meat cleaver in the dining hall. And only 
three days after he arrived the inmates 
“struck” in the mess hall and demanded to 
negotiate with the warden. 

McAdams strode into the hall, didn’t say a 
word, but picked up the nearest inmate by , 
the scruff of the shirt and dragged him out 
into the corridor alone and demanded what 
his grievance was. One by one he took the 
inmates out, not permitting them to nego- 
tiate as a group, but isolating them, separat- 
ing them, until he had found the leaders 
and thrown them into solitary. 

One Texas inmate has said of C. L. Mc- 
Adams, “The man knows the inmate so well 
that there is almost no difference between 
us. He can look down into that cell tank 
and tell you what you're thinking. Bear 
Tracks would make a perfect convict.” 

Of prisoners, Bear Tracks says, “Those that 
don’t like me don't like me because I don't 
let them do what they want.” Moreover, in 
any confrontation C. L. McAdams, like any 
parent, one way or the other, always holds 
the upper hand. 

And in Texas, so does the entire prison 
system. 

THE INMATES 


Mike Middleton got out of the Texas 
penitentiary four months ago, He had been 
in nearly two years, and the memory of it is 
still heavy on his mind, the taste of it still 
bitter on his tongue. 

“In dehumanizing men,” he says, “Texas 
has got to rank with the worst. 

“They have a system in Texas called ‘the 
big bitch’ and it ought to be outlawed. A 
man can be convicted and go to the pen three 
times on felony charges. Then he can be 
out three days, be picked up on the street 
for the smallest infraction, and with those 
three convictions behind him be sent back 
again—and this time for life. There are hun- 
dreds of men in Texas prisons on ‘the bitch.’ 

“And in there, you don't know the things 
the bosses (guards) do to degrade and make 
you less than a man. Your life is a constant 
strip-down. Every man that works goes 
through a strip shakedown twice a day in 
all weather, when he comes in for lunch 
and when he comes back in the evening. On 
construction jobs you can get strip shake- 
downs four times a day—to keep you from 
taking anything in and bringing anything 
out. 

“And there is nothing stopping bosses from 
taking off on convicts. A whole squad of 
men back from ‘the line’ could have done 
something to make a boss mad, and they are 
put up against the wall and that means you 
are going to solitary, too.” 


“YOU AREN’T WORKIN’ FAST ENOUGH” 


“One day I was chipping rock with a ball- 
peen hammer,” he says, “and this boss—we 
had had trouble before, he didn't ike me— 
kept watching me and said, ‘You aren't 
workin’ fast enough.’ He said, ‘Use the sledge 
in one hand and the chisel in the other.’ 
Well, that meant having to swing a sledge 
one-handed. That sledge weighed 30 or 40 
pounds and I couldn’t swing it. And that 
boss went into a screaming fit, put me on the 
wall, and called the assistant warden, He 
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charged me with never working and doing 
some agitating—a bad offense in a Texas 
prison, 

“I went to trial before the assistant war- 
den, the captain, and a sergeant and ex- 
plained I physically couldn’t swing that 
sledge. I spent 8 hours on that wall and then 
went into solitary. I was there 7 days. And 
the warden came in and said, “You ready to 
come out?’ and I said, ‘I’m not going to swing 
that sledge, warden,’ and he said, ‘Then you 
stay in there some more.’ And I was in there 
another 15 days.” 

In the Texas prisons, the bosses maintain 
a system of building tenders—inmates put in 
charge of tanks and cellblocks, and handed a 
measure of power and authority over the 
other inmates. It is a hark-back to the old 
days of giving power to selected inmates. 

Every inmate I talked to within the Texas 
system complained that at one time or an- 
other he had been brutalized by building 
tenders, or knew men who had, while of- 
ficers turned their backs or gave tacit ap- 
proval.” 

“It's the way the bosses get to a man they 
don't like without having to lay a hand on 
him themselves,” Mike Middleton says. “Man, 
I know if they get a real bad agitator, they 
send him to solitary and his chances of get- 
ting out of there without being beat up are 
slim. The building-tender system can lead 
to real violence and even death for some- 
body. 

“One tender got killed in our unit over a 
newspaper, This Mexican kid named Frank 
wanted to read the paper, but the building 
tender took it and gave it to a white inmate 
instead, Frank went and got a shank—there 
were a dozen or more knives stashed away 
in that tank—and stabbed him 15 times, And 
instead of taking him into Houston 40 miles 
away they headed with him to Huntsville 
180 miles north. The tender died that night. 

“They put Frank in lockup for 60 days, 


but he never came to trial and he was finally 
put back into the general population. I guess 
to this day he literally believes he can get 
away with murder.” 


““KILL-OR-BE-KILLED"” IMPRESSION 

“To survive in the penitentiary,” Mike said, 
“you have got to radiate the impression that 
you are willing to kill or be killed, that men 
can't push you and get away with it. You 
are being tested all the time. Prison life is 
full of strong inmates preying on the weaker. 
And forced rape is the way one man subjects 
and shows his authority and status by sub- 
jecting another to his will. You save your- 
self from this by instant violence yourself, 
establishing yourself immediately as a dan- 
gerous man to fool with. Or you just radiate 
an aura of superiority of ‘I-don't-care-about- 
any-of-you’'—in effect isolate yourself from 
the general population. You are there, but 
you’re not there. Either way you have got to 
let other inmates know that you wouldn't 
hesitate to creep up on a guy and slit his 
throat if you are pushed hard enough. 

“There is a strict unwritten inmate code 
in the penitentiary. And it has got to be 
strictly obeyed. Men are not in a good mood 
very often in prison, if ever. Asking a man, 
‘What's the biggest score [robbery] job you 
ever pulled?’ or sitting on his bunk un- 
invited, or rapping with a man without find- 
ing something about him first—those are 
things you never do. And when you brush 
against a man, you had better apologize. If 
you don’t then the man is free to do what 
he wants to you, I have seen a shank put in 
a man’s back for that.” 

“MAKE YOURSELF SMALL” 

“And the only way to really make it with 
the bosses is to withdraw into yourself, both 
mentally and physically—literally make 
yourself as small as possible. It’s another 
way they dehumanize you. They want you to 
make no waves in prison and they want you 
to make no waves when you get out. 
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“On the surface the Texas prison system 
seems to run with few attempted breaks— 
there are about a dozen each year—without 
sit-downs, without bucks against prison au- 
thority, without riot or rebellion.” 

Mike Middleton says such things happen, 
but officials have so much strength it never 
gets out. 

“A man,” he says, “must realize when he 
revolts against prison authority that he is 
putting his life on the line. 

“In Texas they have the full power to use 
any weapon in any way to put down any 
rebellion. It is a rule—by any means neces- 
sary, & wipe-’em-out attitude. 

“And convicts have a low threshold of 
boredom. It’s usually a case of ‘what are we 
doing today, rioting today, huh?’ The mo- 
notony is ever present. 

“And if a man stays in that place long 
enough he becomes as docile as sheep. Eyen- 
tually they break most men—not all of them, 
but most of them.” 

A black inmate who had served time in the 
Retrieve unit, where Mike Middleton also 
made time, and who had been in both the 
California and Texas prisons, says, “The man 
is right. I see it in the blacks. The difference 
is they all get domesticated here. Those black 
brothers become like house cats in this peni- 
tentiary.” 


THE JAILER AND THE JAILED 
(By Jack Waugh) 

“In the big prisons there are still areas 
where guards won’t go.”—Criminologist Nor- 
val Morris. 

“We were set for a guided tour of the 
prison and the warden asked if he could go 
along because he was afraid to go by him- 
self.”—-Winston Moore, executive director, 
Cook County Jail. 

Cuicaco.—Since Attica, every prison of- 
ficer in the U.S, today pays a price—the 
price of an uneasy mind. 

Guards in particular, on the line with in- 
mates day in and day out, live in a state of 
tension. It is having two effects: 

It is driving them to be tough, but it is 
also driving many toward advocating re- 
forms inside the walls—for their own safety. 
A radicalizing of guards has accompanied a 
radicalizing of inmates. 

Some guards in some prisons are very 
tough indeed. They tolerate not the slightest 
deviation from rule. The next step beyond 
that is brutality. 

More moderate guards believe that strict 
discipline is indeed necessary—but that re- 
forms are an equally necessary part of an 
overall answer to conditions that produce an 
uprising like Attica. Guards who become 
liberal in demanding prison reform find 
themselves aligned with inmates against 
prison administrators. 

Says P. J. Clampa, director of organization 
for the Correctional Officers’ Union in New 
York: 

“The foot dragging in prison reforms is at 
the top. You wouldn’t believe some of the 
meetings I've been to with wardens. You 
could close your eyes and swear you were 
hearing a cheap Edward G. Robinson movie.” 

DEMANDS SPELLED OUT 


After Attica, the International Union of 
American Federal, State, Local, and Munici- 
pal Employees, which is the bargaining agent 
for New York's correctional officers, angrily 
spelled out a list of demands: 

Greater safety; better restitution to the 
families of guard hostages; improved con- 
ditions for inmates; better training for of- 
ficers; better radio communication within 
the walls; more decisive firepower with which 
to put down an inmate uprising. All were 
granted. 

Most prisons that run without visible 
trouble and rebellion are citadels of author- 
itarianism. In some cases it is tempered with 
humanity; in other cases not. The inmate, 
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in any case, is clearly the caged and the 
guards the keepers. 

Wardens who run their prisons that way 
tend to look on the delay in moving against 
rebelling inmates at Attica, and on experi- 
ments in inmate self-rule, such as is being 
practiced now at Washington State’s maxi- 
mum security prison in Walla Walla, with 
horror. The Walla Walla inmates have an 
elected inmate government and sit in coun- 
cils of self-determination over their prison 
life. 

FAILURE FORESEEN 


At least three wardens and prison directors 
of totally divergent backgrounds—Winston 
Moore, black warden of the Cook County Jail; 
George Beto, white director of the Texas 
prisons; and James Park, San Quentin's asso- 
ciate warden and a clinical psychologist— 
look at the Walla Walla experiment and 
predict certain disaster. 

The prison walls attract certain kinds of 
men as guards just as they attract certain 
kinds of men as inmates. Though there are 
marked exceptions, the prison systems of 
the U.S. draw heavily on men in their late 
30's or early 40’s who have retired from the 
military services. 

As we walked down the long, near-empty 
corridor toward death row in one prison, the 
correctional officer assigned as my escort, 
said, “I've only been here a few months. Just 
got out of the Marines after 20 years. Had to 
have something to do and this seemed kind 
of natural.” 

In the New Mexico state prison, for in- 
stance, a veteran gets preference when he 
applies to be a guard. Five points are added 
automatically to his test score, whatever it 
is, and often make the difference between 
his being hired and not hired. Most of the 
guards in the prison are ex-servicemen. In 
San Quentin, also, many of the guards have 
& military background. 


SERGEANT-PRIVATE RELATIONSHIP 


There is a lot of intellectual and emotional 
comfort in prisons—despite the tentative 
terror there—that the guard with a military 
bent can slide into quickly. The relationship 
of guard to inmate is one of sergeant to pri- 
vate, drill instructor to raw recruit. 

Few men live closer—yet farther apart— 
than the jailer and the jailed. 

Some 95 percent of guards are white; half 
of all inmates in the U.S. are either black or 
brown, and in some prisons in urban states, 
the ratio of black inmates reaches as high as 
85 percent. 

Twenty-six percent of all guards are over 
50 years old; the average age of inmates is 
under 30. 

Most guards and officers are middle class; 
most convicts are lower class, Most inmates 
in American prisons come from the big cities; 
most guards still come from the isolated back 
country where many prisons are situated. 


SALARIES HAVE BEEN LOW 


Salaries for guards have been low, though 
some have risen in the last two or three 
years. Across the U.S., 21 percent of all guards 
make more than $8,000 a year. A breakdown 
shows that 36 percent earn less than $6,000 
& year; 43 percent earn between $6,000 and 
$8,000 a year; 16 percent earn between $8,000 
and $10,000; and 5 percent earn more than 
$10,000. 

Albert Curtis earns $10,500 a year as a ser- 
geant in the Cook County Jail. White, he 
works in a world that is 85 percent black. 
Most unusually, his prison director is black, 
his lieutenant is black, and all of the offi- 
cers under him are black. More typically, 8 
out of every 10 inmates are black. 

He is a studied, skilled practitioner of the 
guard-inmate relationship. 

We stood in the cellblock together, our 
backs against the bars as the inmates 
to pass through the mess line, their tin 
plates in their hands. The menu was beans 
and frankfurters and bread. 
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Sergeant Curtis always stands inside the 
cellblock when the men eat, “to make sure 
the weaker don’t get left out.” 


BANTER OF THE “PUT DOWN” 


His banter is the banter of the “put down”: 
“Don't push off me again,” he growls in 
mock threat to one inmate, “or I will make 
you look like those beans.” Then to another 
ing inmate making a remark about the 
food. “That’s all you ate at home. I don’t 
know what you’re griping about.” 

“Come on,” he shouted out into the cell- 
block, “all you black Muslims [who don’t eat 
pork for religious reasons] come up here and 
get those hot dogs.” 

As the inmates filed by, he said to me: “I 
rap to them. I put them down in a way. They 
are all different. Some I know from the neigh- 
borhood on a first-name basis. Some I don’t 
talk to at all or speak respectfully to. Others, 
if I don’t call them dumb and rap on them, 
they would be hurt.” 

Breaking off, he said, “OK, you two, in & 
minute I’m going to slap both of ya. And if 
that cigarette falls in the food, you're goin’ 
to eat it all.” 

GUARD KNOWS PATOIS 


Lt. Ned Lenoir comes from a different world 
than Albert Curtis. A black man, born in 
Mississippi, raised in the ghetto, he is one 
of the less than 5 percent of the correctional 
officers in U.S. prisons who are not white. As 
a lieutenant, he earns $11,500 a year. 

He moves through the tiers and the cor- 
ridors of the Cook County Jail, a two-way 
radio crammed into his hip pocket, the clat- 
ter of the cellblocks and the steady drone of 
prison life competing with much of what he 
says. 

From the streets originally himself he 
instantly catches the near-whispered patois 
of the black inmate. He believes being black 
in a largely black inmate world gives him 
an advantage most white correctional of- 
ficers don’t have. But he also insists that 
color doesn’t basically matter. He says: 

“We treat the inmates like human be- 
ings. Most of the time we ask them to do 
something rather than rapping them along- 
side the head. That’s why we have had no 
riots. No matter what their crime, it isn’t 
your job to judge them, but to keep them 
safe.” 

Lt. Lester Sykes, black, only 27—about the 
same age as the average Cook County in- 
mate—is Ned Lenoir’s peer. He also earns 
$11,500 a year. Together they supervise much 
of the day-to-day routine in the bleak old 
prison on Chicago’s California Avenue. 


EVEN REVOLUTIONARY HANDSHAKE 


If anything, Lt. Sykes is even more attuned 
to the patois and rhythms of the inmates 
than Ned Lenoir, down to greeting a strang- 
er with the revolutionary handshake. Easy 
and smiling, he moves up the catwalks that 
face off into the cells of his units. He is a 
stickler for order. By jailhouse rules, in- 
mates may stuff a Bible, a dictionary, law 
books, and an ashtray between the bars of 
their cells. But everything else must be kept 
inside away from the bars. A violation brings 
on a Sykes dress down: 

“You sleep here, man?” 

“Yeh.” 

“You know better than to put your shoes 
in those bars, man, take 'em down.” 

It is like a father chastising a wayward 
son. 

As Lt. Sykes moves down the catwalks and 
out into the corridor again he says, “We 
make a big thing out of a man keeping his 
cell clean, because if we don't, he starts to 
thinking he is finished.” 

Some black guards can develop a rapport 
with black inmates, but increasing the num- 
ber of black guards in the U.S. is no guar- 
antee of instant solutions, experts point out. 
Many blacks don’t want to be guards for a 
number of reasons, and some prison admin- 
istrators simply discriminate against any 
black who might want to become a guard. 
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MORE BLACKS MIGHT HELP 


More black guards might help, however, 
in jails where white inmates are in a small 
minority, reformers say. 

Better training is also desirable, they say. 
Today, most training for guards is on the 
job. It ranges from about two weeks to six 
weeks. Sometimes a new guard is simply 
told where to go—and he goes, on his own. 

Conscientious prison officials are looking 
for better methods, mixing in classroom in- 
struction. In New York, correctional officers 
themselves have pushed for reforms, and 
every guard in the New York system now re- 
ceives some form of training. 

On discipline, the correctional philosophy 
of a black guard who successfully keeps order 
and a white guard who does is remarkably 
the same. 

In the Cook County Jail the ring “61” on 
the interprison phone system is a Mayday 
call. It means trouble in some cellblock. 
Within 20 seconds Ned Lenoir and Lester 
Sykes can be in any cellblock in the prison. 

When five inmates two years ago took 
guards hostage and put knives to their 
throats in an isolation cellblock, Ned Lenoir 
was beaten to the scene only by Winston 
Moore, the executive director himself (also 
black). In a rush of running officers they 
stormed the cellblock without hesitation and 
disarmed the inmates. 


NO TALK, NO HESITATION 


There was no negotiation, no talk, no hesi- 
tating over hostages. It was no different than 
what a hard-nosed white warden would do 
in the Texas penitentiary. 

A primary reason for increased tension be- 
tween most guards and most inmates is 
that the social structure of life behind the 
walls has been sharply realigned in the 
decades since the 1940's. 

Traditionally, prisons were run in relative 
quiet within the structure of a guard-inmate 
trade-off. White guards handed over limited 
power to selected white inmate leaders in 
return for keeping prisons calm and riot 
free. 

But now “inmate power” has changed 
color, from white to black. Blacks are now 
the leaders in the cell blocks and prison 
yards, and the guards, still overwhelmingly 
white, don’t want to give power to them. 

That fact, criminologist Gresham Sykes 
says, “is breaking down traditional institu- 
tional and social patterns in American pris- 
ons.” The result is instability in prison 
yards everywhere and prisons on the edge 
of riot and rebellion. Dr. Sykes says, “Twenty 
percent or 30 percent of any inmate body 
acting as a unit can bring a prison to a 
standstill.” There is scarcely a penitentiary 
in any major urban state today that hasn’t 
that potential just in its black inmate popu- 
lation alone. 

ANOTHER SHIFT UNDER WAY 

Another critical shift is under way behind 
the walls. And it issues from the same foun- 
tainhead—the rise of young black inmates. 
Largely through their eyes, prisoners are look- 
ing at guards differently than ever before. 

Tony Newland, a white ex-inmate who has 
spent nearly half of his life behind bars at 
Folsom, Soledad, and San Quentin, describes 
it this way: 

“Inmates have redefined the enemy. And 
he is the correctional officer. He is now con- 
sidered an oppressor, and that Is new in pris- 
on life. Before, a guard was no more signifi- 
cant than a prison wall, No inmate knew the 
names of more than one or two officers and 
didn’t care. But today, to blacks, the prison 
guard is no different from the cop cruising 
the ghetto street. Therefore he is an enemy. 
Prison guards, looked at in that way, no 
longer have the protection they once had. 

BUT BY DESIGN 

“Now you are beginning to see guards be- 
ing killed behind walls, not by accident, but 
by design. [Nine correctional officers have 
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been slain in California prisons alone since 
1970. In the prior 17 years four had been 
killed—and three of them in one incident in 
1953.] Now many prisons are divided into 
armed camps—guard and inmate—with both 
waiting for it to happen. It’s raw, naked 
human fear on both sides and you can’t run 
a prison on that.” 

Yet the relationship between the keeper 
and the caged is an interdependent one. 
“Each,” says a close observer of the California 
prison system, “is playing a part in a game. 
The men must stay behind the walls, the 
guards must have the appearance that all is 
well. It is a symbiotic relationship. The 
guards have to depend on the inmates to fol- 
low the rules—and vice versa, When either 
one fails there is either brutality or rebel- 
lion.” 

THE REFORMED AND THE UNREFORMED 
(By Jack Waugh) 
THOSE WHO CHANGE 


“I hesitate to use the word ‘incorrigible.’ 
Today a man may be incorrigible, but who 
knows what he will be tomorrow?”—George 
Beto, director, Texas Department of Correc- 
tions. 

Los ANGELES.—Robert Ernest Miers came 
up to death row in Huntsville. Texas, on Aug. 
25, 1952, a condemned killer. The sheriff of 
Bexar County where he was held for 18 
months until convicted, said of him: “In 
my humble opinion I know that he is the 
most insincere, vicious, and dangerous pris- 
oner I have ever known.” 

Dr. Karl Menninger, Topeka, Kans., psy- 
chiatrist, made the point previously when he 
asked at a workshop session, “what institu- 
tion can do anything for a man who has been 
through the average local jail?” 

Exceptions, of course, abound, and Rep. 
William J, Keating (R-Cincinnati), mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, talks 
gratifyingly of the cut in the prison popula- 
tion that had long glutted the Workhouse— 
where county prisoners are also kept—with 
its mixture of teen-age traffic offenders and 
hardened criminals. 

Presumably, too, the Kenton County, Ky., 
Jail, with its nationally-recognized system of 
prisoner work release, may be an exception 
to the general rule of such prisons. 

But regardless of physical facilities or the 
separation some county systems laudably 
may require for adults and juveniles, the 
mere incarceration of offenders for many 
months before they are brought to trial must 
end if Chief Justice Warren E. Burger and 
other outstanding legal authorities have 
their way. 

Almost certainly, the report of Ohio Gov. 
John J. Gilligan’s Task Force on Corrections 
will have something to say on this score 
when he receives it Wednesday. 

One of the most commendable results from 
the Williamsburg conference could be an 
“opening up” of the prison system to press 
and public. 

“The problems and deficiencies of today’s 
corrections facilities and procedures should 
be openly and freely admitted and discussed,” 
Francis L. Dale, president and publisher of 
The Enquirer and discussion leader for one 
workshop, declared. 

“Secrecy and mystery must be swept away. 
The institutions and programs belong to the 
people, they are not the private property of 
the politicians or the personal domain of 
the corrections Official. 

“The public should be invited inside to see 
for themselves. Newsmen should not have to 
sneak in as an imposter to get an ‘inside’ 
story. There should be no inside story.” 

Dale was far from alone among confer- 
ence leaders who appealed for greater “open- 
ness” of corrections systems—and prisons, 
particularly. 

“We must end the kind of tours in which 
a group is taken to the chapel and then has 
coffee with the warden,” O. J. Keller, direc- 
tor of the Florida Division of Youth Sery- 
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ices, told the conference in the wind-up ses- 
sion. “Be honest with reporters, and they 
will be honest with you.” 

Listening were heads of many of the na- 
tion’s toughest prison systems—and the for- 
mer inmates of a few. Exaggerated, perhaps, 
and blatantly offensive to many prison of- 
ficials, “The Cage,” a daring drama based on 
life at San Quentin, opened the conference 
with its focus on the homosexuality, bes- 
tiality and wanton murder that occur among 
prisoners and guards, 

“It (The Cage) was pure garbage,” said 
Sanger B. Powers, administrator of the Wis- 
consin Division of Corrections. “I got up and 
walked out when it was halfway over. I know 
of no prison in the country that operates 
that way.” 

Conceivably, the ex-convicts of the “Barbed 
Wire Theater” group overdrew their message. 
Many prisons, undoubtedly, function a lot 
differently than the one they portrayed. San 
Quentin itself may be in better shape. But 
in their favor, one could say the actors made 
the inmates appear at least as sorry a lot 
as the guards who beat them without mercy 
and treated them as some kind of jungle 
beasts. 

On Jan. 9, 1953, before he could be sent 
to the electric chair, the then Governor, 
Allan Shivers, commuted his sentence, But so 
mean was Bobby Miers then that the Gover- 
nor said he should never be let out of prison. 

One November evening this year, nearly 
19 years later, Bobby Miers sat in a small 
office on the Ramsey unit of the Texas peni- 
tentiary and talked. 

“When they took me off death row,” he 
said, “they locked me up in isolation. And I 
made it a point to be a troublemaker. I knew 
the inmates expected it of me and the war- 
den expected it of me. All the things I was 
accused of I had done. And if I hadn't, I was 
going to do them anyway. The inmate popu- 
lation looked on me as a leader, even though 
I was only 21, a youngster. I had known a 
lot of them from before. I had spent five 
years in a federal reformatory before I came 
to Huntsville, It was their concept of me, 
and I had to hold my position. 


ISOLATION WAS .. . HORRIBLE 


“Isolation was mentally a horrible place. 
We were physically laid up there on two 
meals a day. I broke my arm, and cut my 
heel strings in protest—as much to have 
something to do as anything. 

“Then in the early '60’s they turned us 
all out of isolation and put us to work, But 
I was so mean the only man who would take 
me was John Durbin (then chief steward at 
the Walls unit in Huntsville, now director of 
food service for the Texas Department of 
Corrections). 

“So I was put to work making the noon 
and supper meals. Mr. Durbin kind of raised 
me, put the responsibility on me, and said 
it was up to me whether I lived up to it or 
was a failure. 

“Well, in the process, a lot of things hap- 
pened to me. The man made me under- 
stand it was more important to be a human 
being than it was to be a big-time pro- 
fessional convict. He had a different concept 
of me. And suddenly I wanted to start living 
up to what he expected of me instead of 
what others did. 


MY GOALS WERE PRISON GOALS 


“Before all this I had done a lot of read- 
ing. When I first went into isolation it was 
about the time of the hearings involving 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy. And I was fascinated. 
It proved to me that an accusation carried 
more weight than a denial. And I read and 
read. 

“But despite all that reading, my mind was 
still in the penitentiary, my goals were pris- 
on goals—winning the esteem of my fellow 
inmates and the respect and the fear of the 
warden. And I had both. 
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“But then I started working for Mr. Dur- 
bin like a dog—16, 18 hours a day. I stayed 
at that job about six years until one day he 
took a vacation and while he was gone I had 
a disagreement with one of the officers and 
I was sent here to the Ramsey unit to a 
hoe squad. I caught that line and beat on 
that ground for a year. And while I was on 
that line I didn’t pay much attention to what 
I was doing except to keep out of trouble. 

“Then this major on the Ramsey unit 
made a remark to me one time and what he 
said made me understand in no uncertain 
terms I had to learn how to think—not what 
to think, but how to think. Do you under- 
stand? I suddenly realized few of us do any 
thinking. 

“With it I realized I didn’t have enough 
words at my command even to think with. 
After you use the 300 words you have, then 
you have nothing to do but react and when 
I reacted it was always violent. It had hap- 
pened to me all my life: I was one big ball of 
emotion. And when my vocabulary was not 
such as to allow me to explain to anybody 
how I felt or what I was up against, the only 
thing I could do was rap somebody alongside 
the head or start cussing. 

“It had me miserable all my years—just a 
little thing like that. I wondered why I 
hadn't come up with that earlier, why some- 
body hadn't told me.” 

Bobby Miers, totally hung up behind that 
word “think,” started taking courses in the 
education program at the prison while of- 
ficers watched warily. He has worked his way 
from 10th grade to within only two courses 
of a junior-college degree. 

And something else happened to him: 
“Somewhere in all this I realized I was a 
person instead of a convict, that I still had 
my pride and self-respect. Before, I had al- 
ways been a professional convict. When I 
changed, I still had the advantage of know- 
ing how my fellow convicts felt and thought, 
and it gave me an edge. But if I had used 
that edge to my own advantage, you see, I 
would still have been a professional convict. 
Anybody who realizes that difference will 
probably never come back to the penitentiary. 


ON THE BRINK OF PAROLE 


“I realized that it was not a matter of bad 
luck with me or that I was a victim. It was a 
lack of standards, man, of values. I wasn’t 
like the square on the outside. He’s not on an 
emotional elevator. A convict is. When my 
emotions rose, I went out to satisfy them, A 
square doesn’t.” 

Bobby Miers has gone now from the mean- 
est man in the Texas penitentiary to the 
brink of possible parole. He isn’t the same 
man whose sentence was commuted to life 
in the penitentiary. He isn’t the same man 
who went to death row 20 years ago. 

It isn’t that the prison changed him. He 
himself says, “A penitentiary brings out the 
worst in a man, it just isn’t designed to bring 
out the good. A man has got to reach down 
inside himself, take hold, and change.” 

That's what happened to Bobby Miers. Now 
he is where nobody ever thought they would 
find him—up for parole. And the same 
prison officers and wardens who once feared 
and hated him are hoping he gets it. 


THOSE WHO DON’T 


“Punishment doesn’t cure a man. Punish- 
ment made me worse.’-—Clyde Thompson, 
ex-inmate, 28 years in the Texas Peniten- 
tiary. 

“The penal system made me a better 
crook,”—Robert Davis, ex-inmate, New York 
prison system. 

Not every prisoner finds the self-revelation 
to save himself that Bobby Miers did. 

Every third prisoner who walks outside a 
prison wall, either free or on parole, will be 
back. There is a fraternity of inmates. Bobby 
Miers calls them professional convicts. He 
was one. “I had friends,” he says, “in every 
prison in the United States. I came into the 
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prison system as a young man and was 
raised by it.” 

Tony Newland, an ex-inmate, who spent 
15 years in the California prison system and is 
now studying sociology at San Francisco 
State College, was another professional con- 
vict. “As individuals,” he says, “we consid- 
ered ourselves thieves. Prison was but an 
occupational hazard with us, like falling 
might be to a bridge painter. We went to 
prison to do our own number, get out, and go 
back to doing what we do.” 


SOME EXPECT TO COME BACK 


Some inmates in this fraternity of inmates 
go out expecting to come back. One inmate 
for instance, stood in a prerelease room at the 
Walls unit of the Texas penitentiary early on 
a November morning this year. He had spent 
17 years off and on in prisons in Alabama 
and Texas for robbery and he was about to be 
released again that morning. He said: “Am 
I going to stay out? I don’t know. I am going 
to steal again, I know that. 

“There’s a fellow out there says he is com- 
ing to meet me. And I hope he doesn’t, be- 
cause I promised him if he did I would do 
this robbery job with him. I don’t really want 
to do it, because I don’t want to come back. 
But if it’s the only ride I have to Houston and 
if he’s there, I promised him, And I guess I'll 
go with him.” 

Some inmates who leave not only know 
they are coming back, they are relieved when 
they do. Isaac Easley, who has served 11 years 
in the Texas penitentiary for robbery, says, 
“Fifty percent of the men I have seen come 
back actually seem to be contented. ‘Yeh, 
man,’ they say, all jolly and full of thrills, 
‘I just couldn’t make it out there.’ And it 
doesn’t seem to matter about the time they 
bring back with them, whether it’s two years 
or 30 years.” 


PRISON SYSTEM CRITICIZED 
Criminologists universally indict United 


States prison systems for doing little to halt 
this cycle. Prisons, they say, do not reform, 
deter, or rehabilitate. 

Hans W. Mattick, director of the Center 
for Studies in Criminal Justice at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says: “Prisons isolate and 
incapacitate. We have contradictory expecta- 
tions of them. Simultaneously we expect 
them to rap a man alongside one ear while 
whispering reform to him through the other, 
We call this rehabilitation? You don't train 
aviators in a submarine. Indeed, in propor- 
tion that a man adjusts himself to prison life 
he unfits himself for any other life on the 
outside.” 

Carrol Wayman, a black psychologist who 
works with prisoners in the California sys- 
tem says: “The most telling point of all about 
correctional institutions is that they can’t 
correct. They are run on contradictory con- 
cepts. When men and women are prodded at 
the end of a stick or a gun there can be no 
rehabilitation. The agenda is survival, pe- 
riod,” 

SEE YOU IN 90 DAYS 


No inmate or exinmate will say a prison 
ever helped him. “Prisons,” says Jeanette 
Spenser, an exinmate in the Westfield 
women’s prison in New York, “are geared 
to failure”. There is no rehabilitation there, 
no help for you. If you get help, you do it 
yourself. Ten years ago 70 percent of the 
women doing time were in there for drug- 
and drink-related crimes. There was no nar- 
cotics-rehabilitation program then—or to- 
day. The percentage now is up 15 percent. All 
that happens to you is you serve your time, 
you're given a set of clothes, and the officer 
says, “Goodbye, I'll see you in 90 days.” 

“It’s that. great sense of injustice con- 
victs feel,” says Tony Newland. “After you 
finish your time you are told that wipes the 
slate clean. But meanwhile they have robbed 
you of every means to survive in this 
world. It becomes a vicious circle of in-and- 
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out for the rest of your life. We come out, 
feeling we have paid our debt, whatever it 
was. But on the outside it is the same thing 
in a different form. We are discriminated 
against in countless ways. We find a ra- 
tionale out there to commit other crimes. 
Hardened criminals? Man, prison is where 
they make them hard. That’s the forge up 
there—in Soledad and in Quentin or wher- 
ever.” 
YOU EITHER REBEL OR SUBMIT 

Michael Middleton, a Texas exinmate, de- 
scribes the deterioration that sets in on 
convicts that don't resist it. 

“If I had a life sentence in that place I 
would agitate for the sake of agitating. With 
time that long you either have to rebel or 
submit. Years in the penitentiary make a 
vegetable out of a man. I have seen men 40 
years old who started out human, but now 
can’t discuss the weather. They can’t even 
read a pocketbook any more. They look for 
comic books to read instead. 

“And they walk aruund with vacant looks 
on their faces. If they were turned out to 
society now, they really couldn’t make it. 
They have deteriorated so far they can’t 
even be paroled.” 

Pat Wood, a white ex-inmate in both the 
Women’s House of Detention in New York 
and Santa Rita women’s prison in California, 
says: “The thing is you are treated like an 
animal for so long you begin acting that way. 
And then they tell you when you get out to 
go and lead a middle-class life. Given that 
kind of training, it’s impossible to do.” 


THEY HAVE TAKEN ALL HUMANNESS 


A black inmate in Goree, the Texas prison 
for women, convicted of murdering her hus- 
band, says: “The problem is, they keep you 
so long you become like an animal. The walls 
make animals out of you. They expect you 
to go back into society as human beings when 
they have taken all humanness out of you. 
They keep you so long it affects you men- 
tally and physically. 

“What happens time and again is that you 
come in angry, and then there comes a point 
when you decide to ‘ive by the law—when 
you actually are rehabilitated. Then is when 
you should be let out. But they don’t, they 
keep you until you pass that point and lapse 
into an animal.” 

That is the chorus of complaint from the 
inmate side. There is hardly a dissenting note 
to be heard from any cellblock in any Amer- 
ican prison. In Sweden the longest a criminal, 
even the most violent of men, is held in 
prison—with few exceptions—is ten years. 
Then he is released under a carefully pre- 
pared program of community supervision. 
The penalty for pushing heroin would likely 
not be prison at all, but probation. 


INNOVATION BECAME NIGHTMARE 


An innovation pioneered in the California 
prisons in 1917 hailed at first as a great lib- 
eral reform—was the indeterminate sentence. 
It has turned into a nightmare. Envisioned 
as a means to let the deserving out early, it 
has been used by prison Officials instead as a 
weapon to keep men who bridle at prison 
ways incarcerated indefinitely. It has maxi- 
mized the discretionary powers of the Cali- 
fornia Parole Board. Now even reformers, who 
once thought it a good idea, are calling for its 
end. And the California Department of Cor- 
rections, pressed by the outcry, is charting 
changes that will guarantee inmates that 
they will be told six months after coming to 
prison when they can expect to get out. 

Convict George Jackson, one of California’s 
“Soledad brothers,” convicted originally of a 
$71 robbery, spent 10 years in prison under 
an indeterminate sentence and was finally 
shot and killed in the San Quentin prison 
yard last August. 

Clearly it is difficult for prison or parole 
officers to tell if a convicted murderer or roh- 
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ber or rapist is truly a changed man, that he 
will go out and not come back. 


CHANGED BY A NEW THOUGHT 


Convicts—particularly the most violent— 
are men who need help, not just to be pun- 
ished, dumped in the “hole,” or locked be- 
hind bars for a lifetime. There are others 
whose experiences parallel that of Bobby 
Miers, men who were changed in a moment 
of self-awakening and maturity. It is some- 
thing that can be sparked by the smallest 
incident, idea, or particle of help. Bobby 
Miers was changed from a killer by a new 
thought about himself. Clyde Thompson, a 
man considered in his time—the '30’s—as the 
most dangerous convict in all of Texas, was 
changed in isolation by reading the Bible. 
And he got out only because one woman, 
who was later to become his wife, spent seven 
years trying to get him out, 

Howard King was a contemporary of Bobby 
Miers and perhaps even more of a prison ter- 
rorizer. Serving two concurrent sentences of 
life and 99 years, he once said he was “harder 
than concrete” and that he would break any 
warden in the Texas system. He has just been 
paroled. Before he left he had become a 
“model” prisoner. 

Nobody “broke” these men. Nor did any of 
them receive systematic help from society or 
from the prison system, 

What they did they did for themselves or 
with the help of perhaps one lone, interested 
individual who may have just passed briefly 
into and out of their prison lives. 

How many other violent men, presumably 
lost forever to society, can find that moment 
of change—with help—there is no way of 
knowing. 


PRISON REFORM OVERSEAS 


(Note.—This article was compilec by staff 
writer Florence Mouckley from dispatches 
written by Monitor correspondents Robert 
Nelson in London and Harry B. Ellis in Eu- 
rope and from special reports by Ben Tierney 
in Ottawa and Thomas Sterling in Rome.) 

Hair worn long—not shoulder length but 
over the ears .. . casual clothes, not drab 
prison uniforms . . . 10-to-12-man dormi- 
tories instead of cells ... day paroles to take 
a job outside. ... 

That’s prison reform in Canada. 

Five hundred and fifty of the nation’s 
2,000 most hardened prisoners working in 
regular jobs outside prison walls... . 

That’s prison reform, in Italy. 

“Open punishment’”—confinement with- 
out bars ... a choice of work or study... 
furloughs for family visits. ... 

That’s prison reform, in Sweden. 

Working in the community to “pay” for 
crimes ... day training centers to help in- 
mates understand their problems, .. . 

That’s the future of prison reform, in 
Britain. 

In a wide-ranging Monitor survey of how 
major industrialized nations handle their 
convicts, all the countries analyzed had one 
prime target: roLabilitation. Mere incar- 
tion, they found, just does not work. 

The vast majority of their convicts are re- 
peat offenders, just as in the U.S. 

Most prisoners, it is widely believed, can 
be rehabilitated and returned to a construc- 
tive life. 

Said one Italian expert: “Most people who 
do wrong... are not one person but two. If 
you can make them one person again it’s all 
right. If not there isn’t much hope.” 

There are many ways to reach the common 
goal of rehabilitation. 

CANADA 

The government, led by Solicitor-General 
Jean Pierre Goyer, has launched a broad pro- 
gram of reform that aims to end the “deper- 
sonalizing” of prisons and their “total isola- 
tion from society.” 
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No longer are large, maximum security 
prisons being built. (Two were recently com- 
pleted, but construction on a third was 
stopped.) They are to be replaced by “mini- 
prisons” accommodating no more than 150 
inmates each. 

To create smaller communities within 
large existing prisons, “living units” of 10- 
to-12 prisoners are to be formed. Inmates will 
live in dormitories rather than in cells. To 
build constructive relationships between su- 
pervisors and prisoners, one set of guards will 
be assigned permanently to one unit of 
prisoners. 

The communities will try to function in- 
dependently of the rest of the institution. 

Prerelease centers will be set up within 
existing penitentiaries, to allow prisoners 
nearing the end of their sentences gradually 
to spend more daytime hours “outside.” 
Just before release, they should be using the 
institution solely as a dormitory. 

More paroles are being granted, to allow 
prisoners to take a job or attend school “out- 
side.” 

Military-type furloughs will be granted to 
inmates on a merit basis. 

Other attempts, too, are being made to 
improve life within Canada’s prisons. 

Inmate committees, selected by inmates 
themselves, have been formed in each of 
the country’s 36 federal institutions, with 
access to the office of the institution's di- 
rector (the title of “warden” was scrapped 
recently). They can make complaints and 
give advice, though final decisions remain 
with the director. 

The committees have also proved useful 
in pinpointing potential trouble spots. 
They've complained about the treatment of 
particular individuals by guards, or by other 
inmates, and about attitude and performance 
of prison staff generally. 

Another channel for airing frustrations: 
mail addressed by prisoners to members of 
Parliament cannot now be opened by prison 
Officials. 

Smaller changes, but nonetheless impor- 
tant, have taken place in prison regulations 
detailing personal appearance. Inmates can, 
within limits, wear their hair in up-to-date 
styles. “We won't go along with over the 
shoulders, but over the ears is okay,” one 
Official said. 

Prison clothing has been changed to re- 
semble outside casual dress. Inmates can 
vary it from time to time by adding a sweat- 
er or other items that they themselves 
choose. 

Canadian prison reform does not include 
conjugal visits; but the aim is to give more 
privacy when family members visit prisoners. 

The biggest problem in Canadian prisons, 
as in others around the world, is how to deal 
with sexual behavior of prisoners who are 
cut off from contact with the outside world. 
Officials want to reduce and end homosex- 
uality; but they see no easy solution yet. 

ITALY 

A remarkably successful experiment has 
been carried out over the past two years with 
550 of the country’s 2,000 habitual criminals. 

The prisoners—in two workhouses where 
habitual offenders are sent after serving 
their formal sentences—were split into two 
groups. Jobs were obtained for them on the 
“outside.” Once they started working they 
had complete freedom to come and go, sub- 
ject only to a return to the workhouse by 
10 o’clock every night. 

They could take up any activity, or study, 
as well as work. They could keep whatever 
money they earned, although they had to 
pay for their quarters at the workhouse and 
for the food they ate there. 

Earning money “outside” made a signifi- 
cant difference. A skilled electrician inside 
the workhouse made less than a dollar a day, 
and would have to contribute some of this 
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for his support. Outside he could earn 5-to- 
10 times as much. 

The most important aspect of the program 
was forming the prisoners into groups. Since 
there weren't always enough jobs to go 
around, they had to take turns working “out- 
side.” Competition to get outside, and stay 
there was intense, 

It was made clear that if any one prisoner 
got into trouble the whole group would be 
in trouble. 

Results: astonishing. 

In two years not the slightest trouble has 
come up. No dishonesty has been found, not 
even over a few cents. Even more surprising: 
No one has tried to escape. 

Said one prisoner: “I went to jail for the 
first time at 18. Altogether I've done 17 years, 
mostly for thefts . .. I’ve never really had 
a job before, and it’s not bad. I make pretty 
good money. If I'd known about this before, 
I’d have started when I was a kid.” 

One criminologist involved in the experi- 
ment explained: “Our team has established 
human relations with the prisoners. ... We 
have found a way of individualizing sen- 
tences, against the traditional system. That 
system has shown itself a failure; punish- 
ment for its own sake has little effect.” 

And all this, in a nation where the official 
attitude toward offenders is harsh, 

At best in the past, the objective has been 
to put habitual criminals behind bars, and 
when their sentences have been served, to 
keep them under almost constant surveillance 
in workhouses, for minimum periods, but no 
maximum, Judges often extend the periods 
for many years. 

The “working outside” experiment came at 
a time when a comprehensive prison-reform 
bill has passed the Senate but has yet gone 
through the Chamber of Deputies. 


SWEDEN 


Of all Western nations, Sweden probably 
has the most progressive prison system—al- 
though it does not have to contend with 
many of the racial, political, and social up- 
heavals facing a country like the United 
States. 

The Swedish attitude, embodied in law, is 
that prisons should ease “the offender's ad- 
justment to society.” Treatment of the pris- 
oner is aimed at rehabilitation, not punish- 
ment. 

“Open punishment”—confinement with- 
out bars—is preferred in all cases except those 
involving danger to the public. 

‘The greater number of drug addicts is a 
factor which has increased the need for more 
closed forms of treatment,” says a 1971 Swed- 
ish Government commission report. 

Swedish prison officials try to adapt the 
treatment of each individual to his particular 
needs. Relations between guards and pris- 
oners tend to be relaxed and, often, in the 
nature of instructors to pupils. 

For most Swedish convicts, life is what they 
make it. They may work if they so desire, but 
are not forced to do so. Instead they may 
choose a mixture of education, special studies, 
athletics, and “therapeutic,” activities guided 
by prison social workers. The Swedish convict 
is allowed “furloughs” to visit his family. If 
he is transferred from one prison to another, 
he is allowed to travel by himself. (This does 
not apply to criminals judged to be still dan- 
gerous to society.) 


EDUCATION CONTINUED 


Prisoners who “misuse” their furloughs by 
extending them are few. 

A number of prisoners live in barracks near 
universities where they continue their studies 
toward a degree or postprison Job. 

A few prisoners of exemplary behavior are 
permitted to move with their wives into spe- 
cial houses near the correctional institution. 

Inmates who work at prison shops are paid 
the going market wage, pay taxes, and receive 
regular benefits as normal workers do. Some 
Swedish prisoners go out to work in ordinary 
factories and shops. 
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According to Swedish prison expert Torsten 
Eriksson, it becomes harder and harder “to 
land in jail in Sweden, with the exception 
of drunken driving, against which Swedish 
law is applied with merciless severity.” 

Most categories of offenders pay their debt 
to society as probationers and not as pris- 
oners within an institution. The one excep- 
tion is the growing number of Swedish drug 
addicts, many of whom are locked up to pro- 
tect society and themselves. 


BRITAIN 


Offenders should perform some kind of 
community service to “pay” for crimes, many 
British experts believe. The new 1971 crimi- 
nal-justice bill, now moving through Parlia- 
ment, introduces a detailed plan. 

Courts will be able to require a person 
aged 17 or over, convicted of an offense pun- 
ishable by imprisonment, to do between 40 
and 240 hours of unpaid work for the com- 
munity. 

The bill also proposes day training cen- 
ters to try and diagnose an offender’s educa- 
tional, vocational, or social handicaps and 
to help him tackle them; supervision for 
some of those who receive suspended sen- 
tences; deferring sentences to give offenders 
a chance to make amends with the prospects 
of a reduced sentence or even an absolute 
discharge. 

Maximum penalties for some firearms of- 
fenses are also increased: Life imprisonment 
becomes the maximum sentence for possess- 
ing a firearm with the intent to endanger 
life, and for using it to resist arrest. 

The effect is to plug the gap left by the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

The bill gives courts power to order a con- 
victed person to pay for personal injury or 
damage to property. For the first time a 
wealthy criminal’s assets can be tapped to 
compensate victims. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ATMOSPHERE 


Grendon Psychiatric Prison, the first of its 
kind in Britain, was opened in 1962 to treat 
personality disorders in a prison setting. 
Techniques may spread to other prisons. The 
object, government officials say, is to develop 
“a constructive community atmosphere, un- 
der psychiatric supervision.” All the staff 
are involved in the therapy program, in how- 
ever small a measure. 

Grendon’s accomplishments so far are 
mixed, On the one hand it has run a closed 
prison with special emphasis on prisoners’ 
psychological disturbances, and building an 
atmosphere of trust. But recidivism rates of 
its adults and youths are not spectacularly 
lower than those of other penal institutions. 

“Group counseling,” says the Home Office 
in London, “has been found a useful way of 
helping some young men in borstals [boys’ 
correctional institutions] to face up to their 
difficulties and to understand more easily 
the reasons for behavior which is not ac- 
ceptable to society.” 

Disagreements exist between professional 
staff who encourage prisoners to shout as a 
means of getting their troubles and aggres- 
sions out in the open, and prison administra- 
tors who insist that control, not crisis, is 
fundamental in a big institution. 

BOYS’ WINGS DO BEST 

Grendon appears to do its best work in the 
borstal section, two wings of 30 boys each. 

At 8 a.m. everybody—staff and residents— 
try to get things off their chest—complaints, 
annoyances, anxieties. 

In the afternoon, small groups of boys and 
prison officials get together and talk things 
over. Good relationships are built up and 
many have proved durable. 

Many boys come back to see their officers 
after release. They are encouraged to keep in 
touch, even to telephoning collect to Gren- 
don from anywhere in the country if they 
need help. Officers and staff psychotherapists 
are encouraged to visit the boys at home. 
Even so, a sadly surprising number of Gren- 
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don borstal boys return to crime after a year 
outside. 

The trend, however, is toward creating a 
hopeful atmosphere, pinpointing and dealing 
with the individual’s problems, and return- 
ing him to a constructive life. 


No. 50061, INSIDE Maximum SeEcurtry—6 
Days IN STATE PRISON THROUGH THE EYES 
OF A “MURDERER”—II 

(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

The aging forger slid over the bench where 
we were watching television. 

“Did you really do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“You know, The murder.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. Prison- 
ers don’t say things like that to each other. 
It’s the kind of question a clumsy informer 
asks. 

“No,” I told him coldly, “I didn't.” 

It was true. I was in a maximum security 
penitentiary for murder. But I hadn't killed 
anyone. No one at «the prison—warden, 
guards, inmates—knew that. All they knew 
was that one night, two state policemen de- 
livered me in handcuffs as a “transfer” from 
a distant county jail. 

Huntingdon State Correctional Institution 
is a fortress behind high brick walls and gun 
towers in the mountains of central Penn- 
sylvania. It was designed to make sure that 
no man would break out. It had been hard 
for me to break in, But finally I was here, in 
crumpled institutional uniform, Prisoner No. 
50061, sitting in Cell Block A with my fellow 
inmates—murderers, rapists, armed robbers, 
forgers, burglars. 

For three months, I had looked at the 
American prison system as an outsider, ob- 
serving men behind bars and talking about 
them the way a tourist visits a zoo. Prison 
experts agreed that perception of what it 
means to be imprisoned in America remains 
dim unless you are on the other side of the 
bars. They were right. Months of interviewing 
prisoners, former prisoners, corrections ad- 
ministrators and research scientists, as well 
as reading dozens of books and reports, had 
not prepared me for the emotional and intel- 
lectual impact of maximum-security incar- 
ceration. 

On the night of Friday, Dec. 17, two under- 
cover Pennsylvania state policemen delivered 
me to the state penitentiary. 

When they were gone, there was no one 
inside the prison who knew that I was not 
really “Benjamin Barsamian,” county pri- 
soner awaiting grand jury action for murder. 

A trusty, an older prisoner, led me to cell 
No. 114. The door didn't close behind me with 
a “clang” as it does on television. It clicked. 
Firmly. 

The cell has no window. It is about seven 
feet by eight, with a steel cot, small wooden 
table and chair, a metal shelf on the wall. In 
one corner near the door there is a porcelain 
seatless toilet and directly above it a por- 
celain sink with spring-loaded push-buttons 
for hot and cold water. Above that a square 
of shiny metal is riveted to the wall for a 
mirror. 

Two sheets and blankets are on the cot. I 
make up the bed. The mattress is about an 
inch thick. 

A guard puts a piece of paper on my cell 
door. “That has your name on it—in case you 
get lost.” 

The only light inside the cell is a square 
fixture above the door, aimed into the cell, 
casting a pale, yellow light into the eyes. 

The corridor lights go dim. A turnkey comes 
by to double-lock each cell door for the night. 

Suddenly I am very tired. I remember that 
I didn’t have dinner. There is nothing to 
read and nothing in my pockets. It is hard 
to sleep. 

The new sounds fill the mind. Unseen pris- 
oners snore or call out in their sleep. Periodi- 
cally, someone is heard urinating, followed 
by the explosive flush. Or there is the per- 
cussive bang of the faucet springs in the 
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sinks. The telephone on the guard’s desk rang 
all night. From time to time there is a quick 
footstep as a guard shines a five-battery 
flashlight into the cell for bed checks. 

Sleepless, I experience the first surprise 
of imprisonment: it is difficult mentally to 
create the outside world. The prison is so 
drained of normal clues that it is hard to 
connect, even in the imagination, the reality 
of inside with the strangely remote reality 
of outside. 

It takes a conscious act of will to recreate 
the events of that same day. 


INFILTRATING A PRISON 


The day started with a normal morning at 
The Washington Post; lunch in a favorite 
Washington restaurant with a favorite per- 
son; driving to Pennsylvania in the late 
afternoon with the long, yellow light of the 
setting sun lying gently on the golden stubble 
of cornfields and the still-green meadows; 
being stopped by a Pennsylvania state trooper 
for speeding and being unable to tell him I 
was late for my imprisonment for murder, 
and later laughing at myself for driving to 
the penitentiary in a rented automobile. 

In my cell, it is hard to make vivid the 
memory that only four hours earlier I was 
in the Pennsylvania State House in Harris- 
burg, in the office of Attorney General J. 
Shane Creamer, who made the imprisonment 
possible and who, with his top assistants, gave 
me a rapid-fire briefing on my cover story. 
And the cold two-hour drive from State 
House to state pen, arguing the pros and cons 
of capital punishment with the two under- 
cover state policemen, 

I worry for a moment if my project has 
been secret enough. Weeks earlier I was about 
to enter the Oklahoma State Penitentiary at 
McAlester when an ex-convict visited me and 
said, “You'll never get out alive. Too many 
people know about it and the grapevine down 
there has picked it up.” 

A prisoner entering under false pretenses 
is automatically assumed to be a planted 
informer, an occupation with high mortality 
rates. 

I also make sure that I remember Cream- 
er’s private home phone number, the only 
thing I might use in a jam to convince a 
guard that I'm not q real prisoner. A week 
earlier as we left Creamer’s living room he 
asked Allyn Sielaff, his director of corrections, 
whether in the event that trouble developed 
at the prison I couldn’t tell a guard I was 
really a newspaperman and wanted to speak 
to the attorney general. Sielaff broke into a 
grin. 
“Oh, he could do that, all right. They’d 
just think he was crazy.” 

Only when the difficulty of vivid recollec- 
tion of the outside world recurs day after day 
do I realize that it is not because of fatigue 
or tension or a bizarre day. In prison, the 
outside world quickly becomes unreal. 

Around 5:30 in the morning, the turnkey 
comes by turning the bolts on each door. It 
does not release the door. Every cell on the 
tier is automatically locked by a 200-foot- 
long bar, Only when that moves about four 
inches, with an almost inaudible rattle, does 
it release the doors. 

“Now men—chow!” I was told last night to 
ignore that call. The bar moves and after 30 
seconds closes the tier again. Five minutes 
later, at about 7 a.m., there is another shout, 
“DCCH—chow!” That's it. 

Like all entering inmates, I am in DCCH, 
Diagonstic Classification Center, Hunting- 
don, the first weeks of prison when there is 
recording of personal and criminal histories, 
some testing and assignment to a permanent 
cell block and permanent prison work in the 
soap factory, printing plant or clothing mill. 
The bar moves to the open position and I 
step out of my cell. 

SOME UNFIERCE COMPANIONS 

I see my group for the first time, about 25 
men with rumpled hair shuffling to line up 
along the wall. Mostly in their twenties, 
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mostly with long hair, sideburns and some 
beards, Three blacks, All looking unfierce. 

The guard says, “Let’s go,” and we walk in 
loose formation through the Center, the hub 
of the prison. I fall in next to an older man 
who nods briefly. 

At the dining hall, a large room with about 
20 rows of ten tables, each table with four 
wooden seats attached. All 700 prisoners eat 
together. 

At the entry is a table with a large con- 
tainer of utensils. A uniformed guard wear- 
ing transparent plastic gloves picks up one 
knife, one spoon and one fork and hands 
them to each prisoner. We shuffle to the 
cafeteria line, taking metal, welled trays 
from a rack. Inmate workers hand out the 
food, sometimes helping it into the tray with 
hands encased in the surgical looking clear 
plastic gloves: one fried egg, a cookie, box of 
dry cereal with milk, grits, coffee. 

Each group occupies a single row of tables. 
The kid next to me asks if I'm new and I 
asked what it’s like here. 

“Guards here are pretty good, Used'to be 
& lot of head-kKnockers here. Real rough. Used 
to hit you with pipes and clubs. But they 
got rid of most of them. A few .. . left, 
though.” 


SELF-SEGREGATION OF RACES 


The dining hall is strictly segregated, self- 
segregated I’m told. Blacks all together, 
whites in their own rows. 

At a sign from our guard we return our 
trays to the cafeteria line, rinsing out our 
steel coffee cups, We carry our utensils to the 
door where another guard watches as each 
man deposits one knife, one spoon and one 
fork. No retention of weapons material. 

We walk back to the cell block and are 
locked into our cells. There is nothing to do. 
Nothing to read. Razor and toothbrush and 
other personal effects were sealed up last 
night, 

At lunch I sit next to Mack, a tall Hell's 
Angel type, unbuttoned shirt showing masses 
of tattoos long hair in the neck, chin whis- 
kers, a cross tattooed on the left cheekbone. 

He speaks with a curious Southern accent. 
As a black prisoner walks by he says loudly, 
“There goes a prince.” Another black walks 
by, “There goes the king.” He looks at me 
and laughs. I don’t laugh. He scowls. 

He eats a spoonful of ice cream from his 
paper container and then offers me the rest. 
I decline, He looks at me steadily and says, 
“Gettin’ pretty bad when a man 
cain’t give away some ice cream 
just because he took a bite on it.” Back at 
the cell block his cell is directly above mine 
on the second tier. As we wait in front of our 
cells for the bar to move, he drops a match 
on me. I figure I'll have trouble with him. He 
turns out to be my best friend. 

In late afternoon, I am called to the 
hospital again. Still no pills and no razor. 
Return to cell block, As Christmas week 
extra, can watch television. 

Mack is on the bench behind me. I remem- 
ber some last minute advice given me, “Don’t 
turn your back to anyone's cell; they can 
stab through the bars. And keep your back 
to the wall.” I remain conscious of Mack. 

After supper comes the daily exercise in 
prison democracy: inmates vote on television 
programs. Between 6:30 and 9 prisoners have 
a choice of activity. They can watch television 
at one end of the corridor. They can play 
pinochle at tables at the other end. They 
can sit on the concrete floor and talk in the 
middle. Or they can choose to remain locked 
in their cells. 

If men choose to watch television they can 
vote as a guard reads out the six choices for 
each half-hour segment. Men on the other 
side of the cell block join us, so there was 
close to 50 per cent black sitting on the 
benches. Relaxed but separate. 

The first vote is on “Hee Haw,” an all-white 
country-and-western program, It’s on racial 
lines, most whites for it, all the blacks against 
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it. Whites win. Overwhelming vote for “All in 
the Family.” On subsequent nights, “Gun- 
smoke” is another big favorite. Also Dragnet. 


CONVERSATIONS FULL OF DARING 


Then begins what was to be repeated day 
and night, the catechism of prison conversa- 
tion: daring crimes taking incredible chances, 
violent fights, big hauls on robberies with the 
money spent. “So I put the muzzle of that 

38 right against the neck of the 
and said “Jess drop your wallet .. .” 

Psychological conquest of prison is an im- 
portant theme. Long sentences are greeted 
with respect. If a man faces five years he 
says, “I can handle it.” Someone asks how 
Huntingdon compares with other joints. 
“Man, I've seen ‘em all, and I don't really see 
that much difference, I can get along in any 
of them, You just go in, don't with 
anyone, pick your own group and stay with 
them.” Or, “The hole? Why in Ohio State I 
Was in the hole for 30 days for fight- 
ing. First day I got out I find the same 
and Phoom! I bust his jaw. Back in the hole 
for 60 days...” 

A standard story told by a half dozen men 
on different occasions in various forms is 
the inmate's version of a profane and defiant 
speech to the judge who sentenced him. 

“‘Send me up for life if you want, you 

. I don’t give a what you do.’ 
And I turned my back on the and 
walked right out of the courtroom.” 
Like the sex fantasies of barracks life in the 
Army, it’s almost certain most of the speeches 
were never made. 

In personal conversations without an audi- 
ence there is less bravado, less violence. 

“See that guy over there from B block? 
He’s the greatest escape artist ever.” 

“Yeah? Just escaped from the street into 
Huntingdon State Penetentiary?” 

Toward the end of the evening, Ollie limps 
over and sits on the floor. He says he might 
have to be transferred for an operation, One 
of the group says, “Don’t let them send you 
to Pittsburgh.” Ollie asks what was wrong 
with the state pen at Pittsburgh. 

“Niggers control that. This is owr place.” 

Mack shakes his head. 

“Ah’ll tell you, wherever the niggers are, 
they try to take over, Indiana State, the 

weren't even a majority and they 
took it over, You got to fight them or they'll 
do it every time. They ain’t taking this joint 
over, I'll tell you that.” 

That afternoon during the movie, the vil- 
lain is shown fullface on the screen during 
his most despicable moment. From a black 
group of prisoners comes the shout, “That's 
a white man for you!” From a white group: 
“He's probably a Jew.” 

Although something like half the prison 
population is black, I see only one black 
officer on the staff. Most of the guards seem 
relaxed, able to small-talk their way around 
tense moments, avoiding harsh confronta- 
tions, establishing an atmosphere of easy 
relations with most of the prisoners. 

Two or three of the guards are noticeable 
by contrast: rigid personalities, barking 
orders, speaking in contemptuous tones, It is 
remarkable how easy it is for a single harsh 
order to put everyone's teeth on edge. Prison 
is depressing and demoralizing, the walls and 
bars and guards and gates and steel and 
concrete remind one every moment that he is 
not free, that he is not a whole man because 
his whole physical being is under someone 
else’s control. Easy-going guards keep that 
from being an intolerable challenge. A few 
barked orders in a harsh tone raise the level 
of felt hostility. 

It makes you realize that a couple of 
guards could bring the place to a crisis in a 
short time. At Huntingdon, the guards do 
not seem very sophisticated or educated— 
many of the prisoners are obviously more so 
than the staff—but this doesn’t seem related 
much to their effectiveness at preventing 
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confrontations. Most are skilled at easy rela- 
tions and relaxed manner. With whites. 

There is little or no visible antagonism to 
blacks among staff, merely an evident lack 
of communication. 

One day one of the blacks in my section is 
sweeping the catwalks, singing in a high- 
pitched voice like Ray Charles. 

“What the hell are you doing?” the guard, 
an older man, yells harshly. 

A young white inmate sitting on the floor 
near the guard says, “Oh, he’s just that way, 
you know,” and he twirls his finger around 
his ear, indicating nuttiness. The guard mut- 
ters, “They're all like that.” 

Up on the catwalk, the black continues 
his zany singing in a thin voice and only if 
you listen carefully can you hear him sing- 
ing phrases that included, Ay 
honky...” 

In the exercise yard a few days later the 
same young black, a Muslim, is not jiving as 
he argues with a white prisoner: 

“Ours is the religion. God is in us. We have 
the power of God in us. You never see the 
guards with any Muslims, do you? You 
know you haven’t. Why you think that is?" 

At 9 o'clock, the television set is turned 
off, its plywood container locked, the floor 
swept and everyone locked and double-locked 
in his cell for the night. 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

The second day, a large homosexual in- 
mate is moved into the cell next to me. He 
is an outstanding athlete, which may explain 
why he is treated with some deference, 

Homosexualism is evident. In the audi- 
torium the queens are obvious, some primp- 
ing their hair, others walking in tight 
trousers with swaying hips. Some arm-in- 
amm and referred to casually as husband and 
wife. 

My neighbor is referred to as “she” and 
“her” and plays the role of woman openly. 
The first night he is on the cell block, he 
borrows a razor blade from me, saying, “My 
husband will pay you back tomorrow.” At 
supper one night he says to me, “Does my 
lipstick show?” Back at the cell block he 
has a quarrel with another homosexual, 
shouting at him, “You walk around here 
like you are God's gift to men.” 

Later my neighbor turns hostile to me. 
One night he asks, “Are you a Jew?” and 
when I said I was not, said, “Then why 
have you got such a crooked nose.” 

There are jokes about my neighbor, but 
in anger they center on his blackness, not 
his sexual role. 

At 2 am. one morning, my neighbor be- 
gins singing in a falsetto. Curses come from 
around the cell block as men wake up. 
“Shut up!” “For Christ’s sake, stop it” The 
whites refrain from too open anti-black 
epithets. But my neighbor shouts back, 
“White ! When the other prisoners 
keep shouting, my neighbor goes to his cell 
door and rattles it, calling, “Guard! Guard! 
Come here. Hack! Hack! I need you.” 

The prison is not on the edge of racial 
conflict, at least to this eye. But hostility 
is near the surface. 

We take dally showers in a room with two 
rows of shower heads controlled and ob- 
served by a guard behind a plate-glass win- 
dow. Again there is self-segregation. Blacks 
shower together at one end, including my 
neighbor. 


EARNING 25 CENTS A DAY 


I still have no reading material on the 
third day. Mack gets some correspondence 
forms and lends me a ballpoint pen. 

Most of the time I still sit in the cell and 
stare at the standard view: the steel lat- 
tice-work on my cell door, silhouetted 
against the lighted corridor wall beyond. 
When you close your eyes you still “see” 
the scene, but in reverse like a photographic 
negative, the image burned into your retina. 

Almost all the visible lines are straight 
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and rectilinear, all the colors subdued, from 
the tan walls to the guard’s grey uniforms. 
For some reason, my eye keeps going to a 
pipe entering my cell through the lattice- 
work and later I realize that it is one of 
the few curved lines in my scenery. Every- 
thing soft or tender of complex has been 
eliminated. Surfaces are all hard: tile, steel, 
concerete, brick. So sounds echo, harsh but 
indistinct. 

Even the steel mirror on my wall is a sha- 
dow and refiects only a blurred gray image. 
On the third day, still unshaven, I walk 
by a clear mirror on the cellblock wall that 
lets guards look around a corner and I see 
“another prisoner” appropriately crumpled 
and grim. It is my own image. Shocking. 

One morning at 8, I hear the whistle from 
the prison soap factory. I envy the inmates 
their work. Shortly afterward a trusty comes 
to the cell door. 

“Hey, want to work?” 

As an unsentenced prisoner, I cannot be 
forced to work. 

“You can make 25 cents a day.” 

I leap at the opportunity. 

I mop the concrete floor of the cell block. 
As we work around the guard’s desk, one 
young inmate says he’s going to California 
when he gets out. 

The kid next to him said, ““What’ll you do 
if you can’t make it and you’re on the West 
Coast?” 

“TI just pull another armed robbery.” 

An older guard, tipping back in his chair, 
said: 

“That’s where you’re wrong. You better not 
do that in California. Ronald Reagan, he 
don't around. He'll just put you in the 
gas chamber.” 

I'm called to the hospital to see the prison 
doctor. He has seen my shaving kit with the 
medication in it. 

“I don’t see any problem with giving him 
the synthroid,” he says to no one in particu- 
lar. “If he takes them all he can’t kill him- 
self.” 

He turns to some sleeping pills and then 
to me. 

“I don't see why anyone needs medication 
to go to sleep at night. If he gets off his —— 
and does some work he won't have any trou- 
ble sleeping.” 

I decide not to tell him that we're locked 
in our cells from 17 to 20 hours a day. 


A HINT OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


Even volunteering for work does not pre- 
vent the hours of idleness. But the idleness 
produces less clearness of thought than I ex- 
pected. It is hard to think of life on the out- 
side with any immediacy. Important places 
become blurred in memory in an alarmingly 
short time. 

Prison is total. It strains out clues to nor- 
mal life and in the void every petty detail 
on the inside becomes important. Relations 
with other inmates take on a profound qual- 
ity. Nothing outside the wall seems real any 
more, It may be no accident that television 
news is voted down every night. 

Yet what fragments of the outside world 

do intrude become desperately alive. In the 
early morning hours, if I go to the door of my 
cell, I can see a small patch of sky through 
a window in the upper corridor wall. In the 
predawn hours there is a strange anxiety be- 
cause the sky is not visible, an uncertain 
grasp of time and reality. The first light of 
dawn becomes exciting, the slight of drifting 
snowflakes intensely moving, the shadow of 
a bird in flight miraculous. 
“The first time we are permitted outdoors 
is an almost explosive experience, an enor- 
mous view of blue sky. The yard is an asphalt 
surface 50 feet by 200, surrounded by the 
wall. 

Another man and I walk the continuous 
oblong for two hours in bitter cold, but it 
seems like fiye minutes. He had been a wood- 
cutter in Pennsylvania and a hunting guide 
in Montana and is doing 1-to-6. “I can handle 
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it,” he says. “If I do the six I'll only be 30 
years old.” 

The guard on the tower watches us and 
when we begin taking larger corners into a 
blind spot, he has to come outside the 
glassed-in enclosure and stand on the outer 
parapet huddled into his coat. As we walk 
we talk about woods, animals in Montana, 
airplanes, cities, rural life. 

When I return to my cell, Mack has de- 
posited, through his genius at mobility and 
delivery, two eight-month-old Time mag- 
azines, one old Argosy, an old TV guide for 
Pittsburgh. I read them all, cover to cover. 

The next day is library call. Practically 
every prisoner goes and some of them make 
surprising selections. After meticulous anal- 
ysis of the October TV listings for Pitts- 
burgh, it is exotic reading Dean Acheson, 
Simone de Beauvoir and Gore Vidal. 


YOU HERE FOR YOUR HEALTH? 


Anxiety about my cover, which means my 
safety, doesn’t develop until the fourth day. 
It is at lunch. At my table is a man from 
our section who was friendly at first but 
then cooled off. He is well educated, likes to 
whistle Mozart and Bach themes, and has lots 
of reading material which he promised me 
but never delivered. 

He has been increasingly suspicious of me 
and I have stayed clear of him, especially 
after I found out that he worked in the 
front office and has access to an outside tele- 
phone. If he called the county jail I was sup- 
posed to have come from they would never 
have heard of me. If he discovered that, the 
word would get to my friends who would 
make an unfriendly assumption. 

“You here for your health?” he asks as we 
eat. 

He means was I sent here to protect me 
from threats of other prisoners. I replied 
that I wasn’t. 

“What are you charged with?” 

“Murder.” 

“Where?” 

“Adams County.” 

“This is a long way from Adams.” 

“They think it will be a long wait before 
I get to the grand jury.” 

“They usually transfer men to Camp Hill.” 

I shrug. But I have a feeling time is run- 
ning out. 

I worry about confidences other prisoners 
had shared with me; they might be remem- 
bered if they heard I was under an assumed 
name. I begin walking away from crucial 
conversation. 

But conversation is hard to avoid. It has 
special meaning in prison relations, where 
men are thrown together almost at random 
and must make crucial decisions about each 
other. 

Prisoners live in fear of each other and in 
trust at the same time. They have fear be- 
cause everyone is under total control of the 
authorities, who can influence whether a 
man will serve two years or six, or live in a 
savage cell block or a civilized one, have a 
pleasant job or distasteful one, avoid punish- 
ment or be sent to maddening isolation. The 
prisoner is forever navigating this jungle. 
Some do it with weapons for self-defense or 
for coercion, weapons usually fashioned from 
scavenged metal. But the more common 
weapon is information that can win a rec- 
ommendation for parole or pleasant assign- 
ments. So fear of betrayal is constant. 

But inmates need each other and need to 
trust each other. They are united in com- 
mon hatred of the criminal justice system. 
They are united in loneliness. Wives, girl 
friends, parents, working colleagues, friends, 
the usual universe by which a man finds his 
identity and humanness, all are gone. In 
the void, fellow inmates becomes indispens- 
able. 

There is a code of etiquette in prison. You 
can ask a man what offense he is in for, how 
long his sentence is, maybe where he comes 
from and what other prisons he has been 
in. 
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After that, it is up to him to volunteer 
information. The result usually is a great 
deal of talk, personal history and reactions 
to people and life. You enjoy the trust of 
others but at the same time fear it. Everyone 
is trapped together and each man has the 
power to harm the others. Trust and betrayal 
are potential in every relationship. 

After I feel the twinge of paranola, I stay 
out of the blind spots in the exercise yard, 
the spots in the corners out of view of the 
guard in the guntower, two of which I have 
found in the mental game of “escape” that 
everyone plays. I stay away from bunched-up 
lines at the dining hall. All unneeded, no 
doubt. 

THE VALUES OF PRISONERS 


In his own way, Mack is a puritan. “There 
was that m—ing car, free and clear, not 
a cent owed on it, and I couldn’t drive it. I 
didn’t owe a m—ing nickel on it, not a 
dime. Took me two armed robberies to get it, 
but I owned it free of debt.” 

I wonder why my best friends are men 
whose social values I abhor. They are mostly 
racists who in their careers hurt innocent 
people. They are often Mars and braggarts, 
not only in their dealings with the authori- 
ties, which was required, or in bull sessions, 
which is forgiveable, but also in their per- 
sonal lives. Their talk is full of killing, shoot- 
ing, pimping, treachery, treachery avenged 
and the endurance of suffering. 

They exist beyond the bravado and tough- 
ness that in prison is necessary for self- 
defense. They have other feelings but they 
had no vocabulary for them. I marvel that 
for some unfathomable reason, after years 
of being bruised by their parents (Mack’s 
mother laughed at him when he was arrested 
at age 14; thereafter he had four stepmothers 
and five stepfathers, by their families, after 
years of chaos and abandonment, years of 
imprisonment in various degrees of savagery 
and subjugation, their spirit, is unbroken. 
They refuse to be beaten. Some are strange 
and withdrawn. Most are not. 

One day, as I watch the population file 
out of the auditorium, they suddenly strike 
me as not so different-looking from the stu- 
dents I had seen a few months before at the 
University of Wisconsin: same cool shuffle, 
beards, sideburns, the quick quizzical eyes, 
clothes worn shaggily—prison clothes don’t 
look so different any more—but very cool. 

Most of the men are in their low 20s. If 
the men at Huntington had four more grades 
of median school achievement and $3,000 
more in parental median income they could 
be filing out of the auditorium of the state 
university instead of the state penitentiary. 
There is much talk about their experience at 
“Indiana State” and “Ohio State.” But they 
mean state pens. The universities of the poor. 

The morning I am supposed to be pulled 
out of prison I go to work as janitor in the 
schoolroom. I begin to wonder if they will 
pull me out today. Maybe there is a big crisis 
on the outside and everyone will forget. 

Just before lunch, I am ordered to the 
identification office. They are finally going 
to complete my records, take my mug shot 
and fingerprints. Time is running out. 

I give the man my name, charge, county 
and hearing judge. He asks my Social Secur- 
ity number. I remember the briefing in the 
attorney general’s office: “You don’t remem- 
ber your Social Security number. Be clear on 
that. If they have your Social Security num- 
ber, they can pick up their phone and in 30 
seconds know everything they need to know 
about you.” 

The fingerprint man is working on me 
when a clerk walks up. “Hey, one of these 
guys has to go back to the county today. 
They're coming for him at 2 o'clock.” 

Two hours later, after my sixth day, two 
men in plain clothes issue the prison a “Body 
Receipt” for prisoner Benjamin Barsamian 
who, 40 feet beyond and two minutes later, 
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outside the wall in the unlimited air, ceases 
to exist. 


BUREAUCRATIC OVERLOAD TURNS JUSTICE TO 
Misery—III 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

They look like a Norman Rockwell painting 
of democratic American life—kindergarten 
kids, some Orientals, some black, some Cau- 
casian, cheeks rosy in the morning cold, 
skipping and laughing, paired hand-in-hand, 
with two good-natured teachers guiding 
them along the sidewalk of Baxter Street. 

A few of the children look curiously at the 
scene across the street. Fourteen men, all 
blacks, handcuffed in pairs, shivering in their 
shirtsleeves, jump out of a police van and 
disappear into a steel doorway of the Man- 
hattan House of Detention, the Tombs. 

The first thought prompted by the sight 
of innocent eyes watching the gray scene is, 
“Thank God they don't know what it’s like 
inside.” The second thought is, “Perhaps they 
should. Some of them, some time in their 
lives, will be held in a jail.” 

Of all places of restraint, jails are the worst. 
They are detention centers where men, wom- 
en and children get their introduction to 
the criminal justice system, where they are 
held after their arrest, where they stay await- 
ing trial unless they have bail money, or 
where they serve short sentences for minor 
crimes. Most are designed for only short stay; 
prisons are for sentenced people. 

But for people too poor to make bail: an 
overloaded and creeping bureaucracy of jus- 
tice keeps them in compacted misery for 
weeks, months or years, the majority of them 
not yet convicted of anything. 

The Tombs is famous: 12 floors of cages, 
the scene of a spectacular series of prisoner 
rebellions in 1970 against overcrowding, racial 
abuse, vermin, court delays. It is now more 
than a year after the rebellions were put 
down with promises of reform. 

I enter the public door. 

Minutes later, the chairman of the City’s 
Board of Corrections, William Van Den Heu- 
vel, arrives, an old Kennedy hand in the Ken- 
nedy manner, big, shell-rimmed glasses, full 
of bounce. We are admitted and start taking 
elevators to various floors. 

Each floor has a double tier of cells with 
adjoining small concrete and steel enclosures 
where prisoners spend the day playing soli- 
taire or dominoes. As guards let us inside, 
Van Den Heuvel is surrounded by men, like 
a feudal lord beseeched by beggars inside 
the castle wall. 

“Mr. Van Den Heuvel, please help me. 
They've lost my papers and I've been here 
four months. .. .” 

“Mr. Van Den Heuvel, I'm afraid I'm gonna 
go out of my mind. They transferred me 
from Rikers a week ago but they didn’t bring 
my medication and these headaches I can’t 
stand... .” 

“Please help me. I'm an addict. I been on 
heroin 17 years. I got on a methadone pro- 
gram on the outside and got off heroin. But 
I got arrested and brought to the Tombs, I’m 
on methadone now but they tell me that 
when I get out tomorrow I can’t get back on 
the street program because I missed a treat- 
ment and they got a waiting list that takes 
30 days. I’m afraid Ill go back on 
heroin, .. .” 

“Please help me’”—his hands reached 
through the bars of his cell—*I’m locked up 
because I’m a homicide case. But the sink 
here leaks and there’s water on the floor all 
the time. My feet are wet. Can't you do 
something... .” 

One whole fioor holds homosexuals. On 


another floor a dozen young blacks do cal- 
isthenics in military formation. Our escort, 
Capt. Paul Feltman, 17 years a guard, says, 
“Look at ‘em Panthers. Black Panthers. 
Killers.” 

An older white man with a painted smile 
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cries out from a locked cell. “Hey, come here. 
Im here by mistake. Im a native New 
Yorker. I know my way around. I've been to 
Harvard. I've been to Harvard twice. I know 
my way around. They made a mistake. Hey, 
hey, listen .. .” 

I ask Van Den Heuvel what they do with 
psychotic prisoners. “If the psychiatrist says 
a man is psychotic, the man goes to Belle- 
vue. Bellevue will hold him only while he’s 
acute, meaning physically unmanageable, 
Then they send him back.” 

Why isn’t he sent to a mental hospital? 

“No way. They're full, too.” 

He guesses that 15 per cent of the prisoners 
are mentally ill. That would be about 220 
men. There is one full-time psychiatrist. 


EPIDEMIC OF SUICIDE ATTEMPTS 


There have been 11 suicides and over 100 
attempts in the last year. In the last few 
months, there has been an epidemic of men 
breaking the toilets in their cells and at- 
tempting suicide with the pieces, It takes 
the city nine months to replace a toilet. 

Memory of the riots is still strong among 
prisoners. One shouts at us, “Hey, news- 
paperman. Ask them about the roaches and 
the rats. Ask them!” 

Capt. Feltman yells at the prisoner, “Show 
me a rat! Go ahead, show one to me. Those 
aren't rats, they're mice. Don’t you know the 
difference between a rat and a mouse?” 

The day the riots began, the Tombs with 
a rated capacity of 902 men, had 1,416 
prisoners, 57 per cent overcrowded, the day I 
visited, 18 months later, the rated capacity 
was 873 because of damaged cells, and there 
were 1,463 prisoners, 68 per cent overcrowded. 

After the riots, the city somehow found 
$2 million in emergency funds. It added 24 
tons of steel on each floor to increase pro- 
tection of the staff. 

Outside, the school kids were long gone. 
Over the door of the Tombs-court complex 
is the inscription: 

“Justice Is the Firm and Continuous De- 
sire to Render to Every Man His Due.” 

And under that a bronze plaque notes 
that this building was erected on the site 
of the underground railroad that helped free 
black men from slavery. 

New York City is not alone in the misery 
of its jails. Last year a group of inmates in 
Baltimore City Jail petitioned the city court 
for relief from the following claimed treat- 
ment: 

Officers in the jail regularly forced some 
retarded inmates to perform sexual acts on 
the officers; other retarded inmates were 
chained to the bars of their cells and beaten 
with keys; inmates in Sections N and O, 
while confined and peaceable in their cells, 
were Maced by guards because inmates had 
protested their treatment; when an inmate 
told a guard he was suffering from narcotics 
withdrawal the guard Maced him; inmates 
had been warned not to talk or write about 
conditions in the jail. 

Riots over overcrowding and all that 
means—dirt, disease, homosexual rape, 
hysteria, exposure to psychotics—bring 
promises of relief. 

In Wayne County Jall in Detroit, condi- 
tions did not lead to riots. Instead, there 
were 33 suicide attempts in two months. 

Bad as city jails are, rural jails have their 
own special morbidity. Forrest County Jail, 
in Hattiesburg, Miss., isn't the worst but it 
isn’t the best. The building may collapse, 
The cells are filthy, full of vermin, dirty 
rags and paper. The brick walls are so porous 
that some prisoners escaped by scraping 
away the mortar between bricks with a 
spoon, 

In one year, the jail held 2,657 drunks, 688 
people accused of felonies and 52 believed 
insane and awaiting commitment proceed- 
ings. It has held 12-year-old runaways and 
lost children in the same jail. Trials are held 
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only every three or four months and it is 
not unusual for a person to wait in jail 
nine months before anyone decides if he 
is guilty, 

Until this year, the sheriff in charge of 
Forrest County Jail got no salary. Instead, 
he got $4 for every arrest he made, 10 cents 
a mile for transporting the prisoner from 
place of arrest to the jail, $2 for logging 
the prisoner into the jail, and $2 for every 
prisoner held each day in the jail. There was 
no public money for food and other main- 
tenance of the prisoners, so it came out of 
the sheriff's fees. 

The state of Mississippi, as of this year, 
ended the fee system for sheriffs. But the 
practice continues in hundreds of counties 
across the country, rewarding sheriffs eco- 
nomically for making maximum arrests and 
jailings, and punishing him economically 
if he feeds and maintains the prisoners 
decently. 

Forrest County is better than most in one 
respect. Its grand jury has regularly con- 
demned the jail for years. Typical was their 
finding in 1968: “The grand jury is of the 
unanimous opinion that both the city jail 
of Hattiesburg and the county jails of For- 
rest County are unfit for human habitation,” 

Both are still being used. 

No one knows how many jails, lockups 
and county camps there are in the United 
States. There is no way for inspecting them 
or imposing civilized standards on them, 

The U.S. Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration has counted those that are au- 
thorized to hold persons two days or more, 
and there are 4,037 with 161,000 men, women 
and children in them on a given day (5 per- 
cent women and 5 percent children). 

LEAA says 86 percent have no exercise or 
recreation for inmates; 90 percent have no 
educational facilities; 50 percent have no 
medical care; and 1.4 percent have no flush 
toilets. 

There are over 100,000 cells in these jails 
and more than 5,000 of them are over 100 
years old. About 25 percent of these cells are 
over 50 years old. 

More people than ever are headed for 
such places. The President's Crime Commis- 
sion in 1967 said that 40 percent of all male 
children now living in the United States 
would be arrested for a nontraffic offense 
some time in their lifetime. Most of those 
will spend some time—hours or days or weeks 
or months—in a local jail. 


THE PLANNING OF PRISONS 


Unlike jails, prisons are built with the 
knowledge that they will hold inmates under 
sentence, usually for more than a year and 
sometimes for life. These institutions, usu- 
ally for adult males, are not accidental in 
their design and operations but are elabo- 
rately planned and constructed and oper- 
ated by large bureaucracies of fulltime 
careerists. 

It is depressing to consider what some 
men will plan and operate. It took a lawsuit 
in Virginia to expose the following treatment 
in the State penitentiary: 

An inmate who attempted suicide had his 
neck taped to his cell bars for 14 hours and 
then was left naked in his cell for 17 days; 
& black prisoner screamed for help in solitary 
confinement for one week before dying unat- 
tended of sickle cell anemia; one inmate was 
locked in his cell without being let out for 
743 days. 

Federal Judge Robert R. Merhige ordered 
drastic changes in the Virginia prison system 
to eliminate atrocities by protecting prison- 
ers’ rights. The head of the State prison sys- 
tem said these rights are “not practical in the 
prison situation.” 

The State of Alabama, proud of refusing all 
Federal aid, built a new maximum security 
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prison, the Holman unit, in Atmore, Alabama, 

Holman was originally planned for 500 
men; it now holds 800. There is not one class- 
room, no gymnasium, no auditorium, no hos- 
pital, no teachers, no psychologist, no social 
workers, There are very few guards—about 
18 to a shift—and they are paid $3,900 a year. 
The prison is heavily monitored by television 
and watched by a guard at a station with 
30 monitor screens. 

The prison is organized with some open 
dormitories, some multiple-occupancy cells 
and special cells for punitive segregation. 
Unfortunately, the television monitors show 
only shadows at night and men in dormitories 
make tents of blankets that the television 
can’t see through. Homosexuals roam the 
dormitories freely and there are fights, stab- 
bings, homosexual rapes and homosexual 
prostitution. 

Rather than risk assignment to dormito- 
ries or to work details under brutal condi- 
tions, men sometimes prefer punitive segre- 
gation which is not exactly luxurious: the 
punitive cells have four men to a 5%4-by- 
7%4-foot cell with nothing in it but a single 
blanket and a five-inch-wide hole in the 
floor for a toilet. On one day, there were 145 
men in segregation. 

To avoid assignment to dormitories or 
segregation or work details with guards who 
are especially brutal, prisoners often cut 
their own Achilles tendons, an act that oc- 
curs about once a week. 

The prison is shoddily built, leaks in the 
rain and leaks between floors. One official 
who works there says, “It must have been 
designed by a psychotic.” The present war- 
den was not associated with its design or 
construction, 

Asked how he survived at Holman, one 
inmate said: 

“One, you shoot dope. Two, you find 
yourself a boy and ke out sexually. Three, 
you burn yourself"out reading. Four, you 
just sleep.” 


THE RULE OF SILENCE 


The deliberate debasement of human 
beings is not limited to Alabama state pris- 
ons. 

The enlightened state of Wisconsin forbids 
prisoners in its maximum security peniten- 
tiary at Waupun to speak in their cells in the 
evening. In a special cell block, inmates may 
not speak at all and one inmate said he had 
spent 11 years without speaking except 
when spoken to by a guard. 

Portsmouth County Jail in Virginia is a 
handsome, new high-rise structure over- 
looking the beautiful Elizabeth River and 
Norfolk harbor. It has a peculiar architec- 
tural feature: outside each barred window 
is a concrete slab held eight inches from the 
exterior wall. Its purpose is to prevent pris- 
oners from seeing the view. 

The most carefully designed prison sys- 
tem in the country is the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. It has often been run with en- 
lightened, humane administrators in Wash- 
ington who recognize the prisoners are hu- 
man beings who will return to mingle with 
their fellow citizens. 

But Congress is the real boss of the fed- 
eral prisons. In the past this has resulted, 
at best, in near neglect. There has been 
a Senate committee on prisons since 1924. 
Its annual appropriation of $5,000 was 
usually turned back minus the cost of a few 
senatorial trips to a federal penitentiary for 
what the senators informally called “cock- 
roach counts.” 

Many politicians, including some of the 
most fervent rhetoricians against crime in 
the street, have been shaping prison systems 
in ways that make it harder to protect so- 
ciety from crime. 
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A major problem in American prisons is 
their isolation in rural places, usually with- 
out public transportation. Families of pris- 
oners cannot visit; marriages of inmates 
break up and normal ties are lost. The pris- 
on cannot find rural staff members who 
have rapport with the inmates, who are 
overwhelmingly urban and after a majority 
black. The prison has difficulty getting pro- 
fessionals—teachers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, vocational trainers, social workers— 
to move to remote country locations. And 
if a prison decides to educate its prisoners 
or teach them marketable skills before their 
release, there are few local schools or fac- 
tories where this can be done. 

Nevertheless, prisons continue to be built 
in precisely the wrong places. The usual rea- 
son given is that land is cheaper and the 
isolation is better for security. Land is usu- 
ally cheaper but that is not always a large 
factor, prisons are full of expensive hardware 
and cost as much as $22,000 a bed to con- 
struct. And most rural prisons have had 
periodic escapes, while there has never been 
an escape from the most urban of all institu- 
tions, the Tombs, in the heart of Manhattan. 

The real reason prisons are located in the 
country is that legislatures used to be con- 
trolled by rural politicians who placed the 
prisons there as profitable industries and 
opportunities for patronage. 

Federal prisons have not escaped. Conven- 
ience for visitors is a difficult problem for any 
federal prison, since it holds inmates from 
all parts of the country, (though location 
near a big city would simplify travel). But 
federal prisons, like state and local ones, also 
suffer from rural locations in obtaining pro- 
fessional staff from the surrounding country- 
side and providing access to work, study and 
volunteer contacts for its programs. 

The newest penitentiary in the federal 
system is the maximum security prison at 
Marion, Ill, 

The prison was planned in 1958 and opened 
as a maximum security unit in 1969. It is 
eight miles from the town of Marion, which 
has a population of 11,000. The nearest city 
of any size is Evansville, Ind., 75 miles away. 
The nearest metropolis is St. Louis, 100 miles 
away. 

The formal reason for putting it there was 
the availability of a federal wildlife preserve 
and security, since it replaced Alcatraz. The 
real reason is that the late Sen. Everett Dirk- 
sen, in addition to being Senate minority 
leader, was ranking Republican on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
federal penitentiaries. And he wished a fed- 
eral facility in the southern tip of Illinois, 
where his strength lay and which at that time 
was suffering from economic depression. 

For the first time, the past year has seen 
interest by some committees and individual 
members of Congress in the basic problems 
of prisons, prisoners and criminal justice. A 
few have gone into prisons for the first time 
to talk to inmates. 

Their nearest stop is Lewisburg federal 
penitentiary, impossible to reach by public 
transportation, spacious, improbable Gothic 
arches and handcarved stone in the dining 
room, carefully but bureaucratically run 
(visiting rules: one kiss at the start, one kiss 
at the end), not without the pathology of 
most prisons (an officer told one militant 
prisoner, “Why don’t you get yourself a boy 
and settle down”) but better than most. 

Not all prisons in America are grim dun- 
geons with iron idleness. Here and there, the 
system has produced amenities that begin to 
resemble outside life. At California Men’s 
Colony East, at Los Padres, a medium security 
prison, one inmate was disciplined for break- 
ing a window when he hit a golf ball too hard 
on the prison’s miniature golf course. 

But this does not eliminate the morbidity 
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or the punishment. A survey of 871 inmates 
showed that most thought that from 30 to 
50 per cent of the men would become involved 
in homosexualism before they left the prison. 

At Leesburg, N.J., and Vienna, Ill., state 
prisons are designed to avoid the concrete- 
and-steel cage atmosphere. 

There are many Americans, including many 
legislators, who feel that softening the harsh- 
ness of male prisons will diminish the 
punishment and therefore encourage crime. 
A major theme of congressional appropria- 
tion hearings for prisons is the fear that in- 
mates will be placed in “country clubs.” It 
overlooks the fundamental punishment of 
any prison: to be deprived of liberty. 


A HUMAN WASTELAND IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

If today is average, 8,000 American men, 
women and children for the first time in 
their lives will enter locked cages in the 
name of justice. 

If theirs is an average experience they will, 
in addition to any genuine justice received, 
be forced into programs of psychological 
destruction; if they serve sentences most of 
them will not be by decision of judges act- 
ing under the Constitution but by casual 
bureaucrats acting under no rules whatever; 
they will undergo a significant probability 
of forced homosexualism, and they will 
emerge from this experience a greater threat 
to society than when they went in. 

“Justice” in the United States today is so 
bad that conservative reformers talk openly 
of salvaging law-breakers by “diversion from 
the criminal justice system wherever pos- 
sible” (The American Bar Association Com- 
mission on Correctional Facilities and Serv- 
ices). 

It so efficiently educates children into 
crime that one official could say, “It would 
be better if young people who commit crimes 
got away with them because we just make 
them worse” (Milton Luger, Director of the 
New York State Division of Youth). 

American convicts serve a majority of their 
sentences at the mercy of parole boards 
whose decisions on which prisoners to release 
are so irrational that it can be statistical- 
ly proved that society would be better pro- 
tected if some passerby pulled names of 
convicts at random out of a hat. 

Coerced homosexualism is merely one of 
the psychological distortions built into the 
prison system. It appears to be prevalent 
among 80 per cent of all women prisoners, 
from 20 to 50 per cent of male prisoners, 
and an unknown but significant proportion 
of juveniles. 

Ninety-seven per cent of all prisoners are 
eventually released back into society, where 
from 40 to 70 per cent of them commit 
new crimes. 

Human prisoners in the United States are 
more carelessly handled than animals in our 
zoos, which have more space and get more 
“humane” care. Eighty per cent of all pris- 
on guards in the country are paid less than 
$8,000; all keepers of animals in the Na- 
tional Zoo in Washington are paid between 
$8,400 and $9,100. 

Almost everyone seems to agree that our 
prisons are terrible. 

President Nixon: “No institution within 
our society has a record which presents such 
@ conclusive case of failure as does our 
prison system.” 

John Mitchell, Attorney General of the 
United States: “The state of America’s pris- 
ons comes close to a national shame. No 
civilized society should allow it to con- 
tinue.” 

Norman Carlson, director of the U.S. Bu- 
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reau of Prisons: “Anyone not a criminal will 
be when he gets out of jail.” 

But the change is glacial. In most places 
there is no change at all. 

The system is hardly a true system, but a 
disjointed collection of buildings and juris- 
dictions. The smallest is the federal, general- 
ly accepted as the more carefully designed, 
if bureaucratic. 

On any given day the prisoner population 
in federal prisons is about 20,000, or less 
than 10 per cent of all sentenced prisoners 
in the country. 

The states have 200 facilities, ranging from 
the big state penitentiaries to an assortment 
of reformatories, forestry camps and juvenile 
halls, ranging from some of the most hu- 
mane in the country to some of the worst. 
They held over 200,000 prisoners each day. 

There are 4,037 jails and uncounted city 
and town lockups where the range in con- 
ditions runs from fairly good to filthy and 
dangerous. Technically, “jail” is a place 
where a person is held awaiting trial, “‘pris- 
on” where he serves a sentence. 

The county jails hold about 161,000 per- 
sons a day, 5 per cent of them juveniles 
(usually mixed with adults) and 5 per cent 
women. Including jails, the total incarcer- 
ated population is about 1 million. If one 
includes town “drunk tanks,” 3 million 
Americans pass through cells each year. 

Who are the Americans who find them- 
selves behind bars? 

They are overwhelmingly the poor, black 
and the young. A profound sense of being 
cheated runs through them. They may have 
been cheated by the environment they grew 
up in, by chaotic families, poor neighbor- 
hoods, ineffective schools, depressing career 
opportunities. But this is not the usual rea- 
son the average prisoner feels cheated. He 
feels that he has been unfairly rated by the 
criminal justice system, Be is right. 


A TINY MINORITY OF LAWBREAKERS 


The President’s Crime Commission in 1967 
showed that from 3 to 10 times more crime 
is committed than is ever reported to police. 
They cite a survey showing that in a sample 
of 1,700 persons of all social levels, 91 per 
cent admitted committing acts for which 
they might have been imprisoned but were 
never caught. So most law-breakers are 
never caught. 

If they are, the affluent tend to avoid im- 
prisonment. The concentration in prison of 
the poor, the black and the young reflects, 
among other things, a social selection by 
which we decide whom to put behind bars. 

Once found guilty, the fate of a sentenced 
man is subject to the wildest accidents of 
fate. Robert Apablaza sold a matchbox of 
marijuana and happened to find himself 
in a particular courtroom in New Orleans 
where he was sentenced to 50 years in prison; 
hundreds of others have done the same thing 
elsewhere and not gone to prison. 

So every prisoner knows other offenders 
who received substantially better treatment 
than he did. He knows, and statistics prove, 
that justice is not evenhanded. 

Once committed to prison, he is still gov- 
erned by chance. The building he is in may 
be a 100-year-old fortress with four men in 
a narrow, dark and damp cell, or he may be 
in a clean one, one man to a cell. More than 
a quarter of all prisoners are in prisons 70 
years or older. 

If he is in Delaware, the state will spend 
$13.71 a day on his food and custody; if he 
is in Arkansas, $1.55 a day. If he is in Penn- 
sylvania he will get meat and three vege- 
tables almost every meal; if in South Caro- 
lina, meat once a week and other times 
greens and beans. 
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In some prisons he will be raped homo- 
sexually unless he is strong and has a weap- 
on; in others he will be left alone. In some 
the guards will abuse him and turn him over 
to psychopathic or racketeering fellow in- 
mates, and censor his mail to make sure he 
gets no word of it to the outside. In other 
prisons he will be treated humanely and can 
appeal punishments to an impartial board, 
including inmates, and communicate with 
the free world. 

The people on whom such uncertain jus- 
tice is visited are men, women and children 
who already have been unlucky. At least 
half have been involved in drugs or alcohol. 
They are generally of normal intelligence 
(the median for federal prisoners is 104 1.Q.: 
for a typical Midwest state, 99.78) but they 
test out between 7th and 8th grade achieve- 
ment. 

In a typical state 25 per cent are in for 
burglary, 22 per cent for larceny, 12 per 
cent for assault, 5 per cent for drugs, 5 per 
cent for auto theft, 4 per cent for homicide, 
and 2 per cent for some sex offense. 


THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY 


The President’s Crime Commission showed 
that in 1965 there were 2,780,000 serious 
crimes reported to police and 727,000 arrests 
made and of these 63,000 people imprisoned 
Thus just for reported crime, which is a mi- 
nority, only 2 per cent of criminals went to 
prison. If they were all released they would 
not materially increase the law-breaking 
population. 

If they were released the prisoners con- 
ceivably could affect the crime rate in an- 
other way: by encouraging otherwise inhib- 
ited people to commit crimes because they 
felt they would not be punished. 

But nobody knows this or can even guess 
intelligently. 

For all the public clamor about crime and 
punishment, this field remains a wasteland of 
research, the most remarkable void of relia- 
ble analysis of əny major institution in 
American prison programs where, in the 
words of one administrator, “we are sorting 
marbles in the dark.” The American prison 
system is a monument to mindless proced- 
ures in the midst of a society that prides it- 
self on being scientific and measuring every- 
thing in sight. 

The result is that the lives of millions of 
prisoners, the billions of dollars spent on 
them (about $1.5 billion this year), the 
safety of citizens from crime and the loss of 
$20 billion to victims of crime, continue to 
be governed by archaic conventional wis- 
doms. The only thing we are fairly certain 
of is that most of these conventional wis- 
doms are wrong. 

It is one of the conventional wisdoms that 
the current rise in crime is strongly influ- 
enced by excessive leniency by prosecutors 
and courts. Another is that harsh punish- 
ment will reduce crime. J. Edgar Hoover told 
a recent Senate committee, “The difficulty 
is with district attorneys who make deals 
and judges who are too soft. Some are bleed- 
ing hearts.” 

According to the FBI, from 1960 to 1965 the 
crime rate per 100,000 rose 35 per cent. Begin- 
ning in 1964, federal courts and most state 
judges began giving out longer sentences. 
From 1964 to 1970, federal sentences became 
38 per cent longer and time served was even 
more because the federal parole board began 
reducing paroles. California's sentences have 
risen 50 per cent. 

But from 1965 to 1970 the national crime 
rate—during the harsher period—rose 45 per 
cent. 

Robert Martinson studied every report on 
treatment of prisoners since 1945 and anal- 
yzed the 231 studies. He concluded: 
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“|. , There is very little evidence in these 
studies that any prevailing mode of correc- 
tional treatment has a decisive effect in re- 
ducing recidivism of convicted offenders.” 
“Recidivism” refers to crimes committed by 
released prisoners. 

James Robison of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, and Gerald Smith, 
of the University of Utah, made one of the 
most rigorous analyses of various treatment 
of American prisons and concluded: 

“It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the act of incarcerating a person at all will 
impair whatever potential he has for a crime- 
free future adjustment and that, regardless 
of which ‘treatments’ are administered while 
he is in prison, the longer he is kept there the 
more he will deteriorate and the more likely 
is it that he will recidivate.” 

A CONFLICT OF MOTIVES 

A fundamental reason for confusion is 
that unlike some countries, the United States 
has never decided what it wants its prisons to 
do. There are several motives for criminal 
punishment: 

1. Hurting the prisoner so that he will feel 
free of guilt, having paid for his act; 

2. Using the criminal as a scapegoat for 
others in society who feel the same criminal 
impulses within themselves and by punish- 
ing the criminal purge themselves; 

8. The need of some to feel morally su- 
perior by sustaining outcasts in a despised 
and degraded condition; 

4. Keeping the criminal out of circulation; 

5. Revenge imposed by the state to prevent 
the victim or his family from taking private 
revenge, as in family feuds; 

6. Revenge in the name of all society so 
that the public will not impose its own ver- 
sion of justice, as in lynch mobs; 

7. Deterrence of the criminal who, by being 
hurt, will decide that committing the crime 
is not worth it; 

8. Deterrence of others who, seeing the 
criminal suffer, will not imitate his crime; 
and 

9. Reforming the criminal so that he will 
learn to live in peace with society. 

Criminal punishment may accomplish a 
number of these objectives simultaneously. 
But some are contradictory and cannot be 
done together. It is not possible to cause a 
man to respect to those who treat him with 
deliberate cruelty. Scapegoating does not 
eliminate the illicit impulse; where punish- 
ment of the individual is violent and cruel, 
it promotes violence and cruelty in society at 
large. 

The confusion in goals for prison has its 
roots in a curious phenomenon: the most 
damaging practices in criminal justice were 
started 1s humanitarian reforms. 

The prison itself is an American inven- 
tion created out of genuine compassion. 

For centuries, people were incarcerated only 
until the local lord or king could impose 
punishment. Punishment would then be 
death by hanging, drowning, stoning, burn- 
ing at the stake, or beheading, usually with 
& large crowd observing to deter them from 
imitation. 

APLACE FOR PENITENCE 

In the 1780s, the Quakers of Philadelphia 
taking soup to the jaus, were appalled py 
conditions. They organized to pass laws sub- 
stituting sentences of incarceration in 
permanent, well-designed prisons as a sub- 
stitute for death, mutilation or flogging. 
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They designed the new prisons for soli- 
tude and meditation on the prevailing 
theory that men do wicked things because 
the devil has invaded them and only through 
contemplation of their sins could they be- 
come penitent and innocent again. The new 
institutions for penitence were called peni- 
tentiaries. The prisoners were forbidden to 
speak and saw no one, sometimes not even 
their jailers. 

Europeans studying the new country re- 
ported on the new institution and adopted 
it, though some, like DeTocqueville and 
Dickens, observed that penitentiaries often 
produced insanity. 

In the late 1800s, it was observed that 
country people on their farms had been 
law-abiding but after they moved to the 
impoverished industrial cities they became 
criminals. It was thought that there might 
be some connection between environment 
and crime, that prisons might be a way to 
counteract bad environment. 

The impact of Freud and psychology com- 
plicated the view of human behavior, add- 
ing to the physical environment the emo- 
tional history of the individual. If prison 
was an opportunity to change the environ- 
ment, it might also be a place to give the 
prisoner a more accurate view and control 
of himself. 

But the conflicts have never been resolved 
between punishment and “treatment,” be- 
tween the purpose of protecting society by 
keeping the criminal locked up and the goal 
of protecting society by trying to condition 
him for peaceful return to the community. 

THE USEFULNESS OF “INDUSTRIES” 


Only this continuing confusion could ex- 
plain the survival of irrationalities like 


“prison industries” and the decisions of pa- 
role boards. 


Most work inside federal prisons, for ex- 
ample, is done for an independent corpora- 
tion called Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
It has a board of directors mostly of execu- 
tives of private corporations who serve with- 
out pay. It maintains 52 shops and factories 
at 22 federal institutions where it employs 
about 25 per cent of all federal prisoners. 

Historically, at the insistence of private 
business and labor unions (George Meany, 
head of the AFL-CIO also is on the board of 
FPI), they do not make goods that will com- 
pete with privately made goods, which means 
that they usually do not develop skills that 
will let the ex-convict compete in private 
industry after he gets out. 

The chief customer is the federal gov- 
ernment. Pay rates are from 19 to 47 cents 
a day. 

FPI in 1970 had earnings of $9.9 million on 
$58 million in sales, or 17 per cent profit on 
sales, the highest of any industry in the 
United States (average for all U.S. indus- 
try is 4.5 per cent on sales, the highest being 
the mining industry at 11 per cent). 

FPI has proudly announced that it de- 
clared a dividend every year since 1946 and 
that these dividends total $82 million. To 
whom was this dividend on captive labor is- 
sued? The American taxpayer—the general 
treasury of the United States. 

Federal prison officials agree that a major 
reason for repeated crime by ex-convicts is 
their lack of skill in the jobs that are needed 
in free life—medical and dental technicians 
and other categories that will hire all the 
qualified help they can get. They also admit 
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that they lack the money to train significant 
numbers of convicts in these marketable 
skills. Yet they have regularly turned back 
large profits made by prisoner labor. 

THE EFFECTS OF PAROLE 

Even prison industries cannot match the 
performance of parole boards for lack of suc- 
cess and lack of accountability. Parole is an- 
other humanitarian reform that was per- 
verted. It was supposed to give the prisoner 
incentive to improve himself to earn a re- 
lease earlier than his full term. It was sup- 
posed to shorten time spent behind bars. It 
has lengthened it. 

Most prisoners are eligible to apply for pa- 
role after one-third of their sentences have 
been served. Judges and legislatures know 
that, so they have increased sentences on 
the assumption that most prisoners will be 
released in something like one-third their 
time. The prisoners have not been released 
at that rate. Consequently, American prison- 
ers serve the longest sentences in the West- 
ern world. 

But that is not the worst characteristic of 
American parole boards. Their purpose is to 
release the prisoner as soon as possible con- 
sistent with his own good and protecting so- 
ciety from repetition of crime. The boards 
are in the position of predicting human be- 
havior, a difficult task for even the most per- 
ceptive and wise individuals. 

Most parole boards are appointed by gov- 
ernors and include his cronies or former sec- 
retaries. 

Parole boards regularly release the worst 
risks, as measured by the best data. 

Take the case of Jack Crowell (not his real 
name, but a real person). He is a stocky, 41- 
year-old Navy veteran doing 10 years for vol- 
untary manslaughter in a Southern state. He 
had such a good record in the state peniten- 
tiary that toward the end of his sentence he 
was permitted to join the state’s work re- 
lease program. 

Under work release he left prison to live 
in an unlocked dormitory in a city. He got 
up each morning, drove his boss’s truck to 
work site where he became a master plumber, 
supervising an assistant. At the end of the 
day he returned to the dormitory. He earned 
$140 a week and had saved $1800. He applied 
for a parole. The prison system recommended 
him. He was turned down. 

Typically they didn’t tell him why except 
that he wasn't “ready.” They did parole some 
men direct from the state prison who had 
never had a chance to show that they could 
hold a good job and handle freedom. 

WHO ARE THE WORST RISKS? 

Crowell's is a typical case. One can guess 
what happened. He was in for manslaughter. 
Parole boards do not like to parole killers 
and sex offenders because it makes for bad 
public relations. They fear the headlines if 
such men repeat crimes while on parole. But 
contrary to conventional wisdom, murderers 
and sex offenders are the most likely not to 
repeat a crime. 

In 1969 parole boards reporting to the 
Uniform Parole Reports released 25,563 pris- 
oners before they completed their full sen- 
tences. Almost one-third of them were burg- 
lars who in their first year had their usual 
rate of repeated crime of 31 per cent. There 
were 2,870 armed robbers released and in the 
first year 27 per cent went back to prison. The 
board released 2,417 forgers, 36 per cent of 
whom were re-imprisoned, and they released 
2.299 larcenists, of whom 30 per cent went 
back for various violation. Murders and rap- 
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ists released had failure rates of 11 to 17 
per cent. 

These are the failure rates for various 
offenders as compiled by the most authori- 
tative group, the Uniform Parole Reports of 
the National Probation and Parole Institutes 
of the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency: 

Percent 
Negligent manslaughter 
Willful homicide 


(These are failure rates for the first year 
on parole; the rate increases as the group is 
out longer but the rank order does not change 
significantly over the years.) 

It appears reasonable for parole boards to 
be more cautious in releasing violent men. 
Even if burglars repeat their crimes, theft 
of property is less harmful to society than 
killing and raping. But here, too, the data 
do not support the parole boards: murderers 
and rapists on their second offense do not 
commit as many added murders and rapes 
as do other kinds of criminals. Of 30 cases 
of willful homicide that sent 1969 parolees 
back to prison in their first year of freedom, 
24 were committed by people not originally 
in for willful homicide. Six released mur- 
derers went back to prison for another killing, 
but nine burglars went back for murders. 

The 511 forcible rapists on parole, to take 
another example, committed four new forci- 
ble rapes; burglars during their paroles com- 
mitted eight. All men whose original con- 
viction was for property crimes while on 
parole committed 12 forcible rapes. 

The rate of new homicides and rapes by all 
categories of released prisoners is about the 
same, approximately one-half of 1 per cent. 
Since murderers and rapists represent a small 
proportion of all released prisoners, about 12 
per cent for all such categories, their one- 
half of 1 per cent represents less of a threat 
to society than do the violent new episodes 
by other kinds of criminals. 

Because they regularly release the worst 
risks, parole boards would do better picking 
parolees at random. 

Parole boards are not solely to blame. 
Whatever other notions are in their heads 
when they make their decisions, they are 
seriously influenced by public opinion. The 
police and the general public are outraged 
at the violent crimes of released prisoners; 
they don’t know that 97 per cent of all pris- 
oners are released anyway and that the longer 

_ criminals stay in prison, the more crimes 
they commit afterwards. 


THE TORTURE OF UNCERTAINTY 


In prison after prison, the uncertainty of 
the sentence was mentioned as the most ex- 
cruciating part of prison. “Give me a fixed 
sentence anytime,” is common. 

Or, “I behaved myself, the warden recom- 
mended me, I had a job on the outside, my 
family said they had a place for me and they 
turned me down. I ask them why and they 
Say, ‘You're not ready.’ 

“I ask them what that means and they 
don’t say. What am I supposed to do? Give 
me five, give me ten but let me know how 
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much time I have to do and don't keep me 
hanging all the time.” 

Society takes elaborate pains to assure 
that lawyers and judges are qualified to 
exercise their power over the freedom of 
their fellow citizens and that no person is 
deprived of his liberty without due process 
of law, including a review of grave decisions. 
Yet the gravest of decision—a majority of 
the time a citizen may spend imprisoned— 
is determined most of the time by untrained 
persons acting without adequate information 
in opposition to the best data and without 
accountability. 

During the last few years, the federal 
parole board has reduced paroles by 20 per 
cent. 

In Louisiana they stopped giving all con- 
victed armed robbers parole, after which 
armed robberies in the state rose 57 per cent. 

It is tragic for the protection of society 
and the future success of prisoners that care- 
fully selected boards do not use the best 
available data to decide the issue of liberty 
or imprisonment. It unnecessarily exposes 
society to more crime, it stunts the potential 
for change within convicted criminals and it 
suffuses American prisons with frustration 
and bitterness. 

THE LEAST STUDIED INSTITUTION 

What remains after the available data on 
criminality are sifted is the remarkable ab- 
sence of other good data on American prisons 
and their effectiveness. Prisons would seem 
to be ideal laboratories for social scientists— 
controlled populations in a variety of con- 
ditions, available to be measured and com- 
pared. But they remain the least scientifically 
studied of any major American institution. 

George Saleeby, associate director of the 
California Youth Authority, was asked why 
it is that a society apprehensive about crime, 
and a country anxious about criminals, did 
not insist on rigorous study and analysis. 

“Wait a minute,” Saleeby said. “Wait a 
minute. Who said society was concerned? 
Who said they give a damn? They want some 
people put away and then they want to forget 
about them.” 

Why don’t prison administrators them- 
selves look carefully at their own results? 
George Beto, director of Texas prisons, says: 

“I know of no institution unless it be orga- 
nized Christianity which has shown a greater 
reluctance to measure the effectiveness of 
its varied programs than has corrections.” 

The answer seems to be that what hap- 
pens to prisoners inside American prisons has 
very little to do with the prisoners them- 
selves or what will happen to them after 
they are released into the free world. The 
state of prisons seems mainly determined by 
the values of the American citizen who con- 
siders himself law-abiding. 

John Irwin served five years in Soledad 
Prison for armed robbery. He is now a col- 
lege professor at San Francisco State College, 
specializing penal studies. He says: 

“The radicals talk of abolishing punish- 
ment, but they really want to start punish- 
ing a new population of ‘capitalist pigs.’ The 
liberals want punishment but call it ‘treat- 
ment.’ The conservatives are the only ones 
honest about it, but they want such dispro- 
portionate amounts that it’s crazy.” 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
what goes on inside American prisons tells 
more about the character of people outside 
the walls than it does about the inmates 
inside. 
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THE WAR, THE PRESIDENT, AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: EDI- 
TORIAL FROM DUBOIS, PA. 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to bring to the attention 
of our colleagues, an editorial from the 
January 27, issue of the Courier-Express 
of DuBois, Pa., entitled “Hanoi Prolongs 
Vietnam War, Not the President.” 

The editorial was written by Mr. Herb 
Martin, managing editor of the news- 
paper and a registered Democrat of the 
area. His perceptive comments regard- 
ing this administration’s efforts to bring 
the war in Southeast Asia to a close are 
worth close study by those who have 
been quick to criticize President Nixon’s 
policies with respect thereto. Since I 
could be accused of gross partisanship 
were I to say the things about the Demo- 
cratic Party that Mr. Martin does, I will 
allow the editor to speak for himself. 

The article follows: 


HANOI PROLONGS VIETNAM Wak, NOT THE 
PRESIDENT 
(By Herb Martin) 

As a registered voter in the Democratic 
Party of 25 years standing and as a newsman 
of 30 years seniority I have two bones to pick 
with fellow colleagues who have continually 
sided with Hanoi, North Vietnam and Viet 
Cong leaders in this nerve-wracking matter 
of getting a peace settlement in the Vietnam 
conflict that has been bugging us Americans 
for a decade. 

Soon after the President of these United 
States revealed to the nation Tuesday night 
the proposals offered a very stubborn enemy 
to end U.S. participation, the national Demo- 
cratic leaders and national news media 
wasted no time tearing apart the noble effort 
by our government. This certainly must have 
delighted Hanoi and NV-VC officials who for 
too long a time have been riding the coat- 
tails of self-styled spokesmen in this country 
who have completely exonerated the Com- 
munists for prolonging the war and place 
the entire blame on the present administra- 
tion. This is hogwash. 

The latest terms offered by the United 
States are certainly fair and in keeping with 
expressed desires of the enemy. The with- 
drawal date has been set .. . within six 
months of an agreement between the two 
sides. That means if Hanoi is sincere in clos- 
ing out the fighting they will have achieved 
their objective of withdrawal of all U.S. and 
Allied forces from South Vietnam as early as 
this summer. Add to this a cease-fire through- 
out Indochina, new presidential election in 
South Vietnam, exchange of prisoners, U.S. 
aid to help reconstruct North and South Viet- 
nam, international supervision and confer- 
ences involving neutral parties. 

Hanoi would probably have agreed to 
some of the past proposals if it had not been 
for those in this country who insist on stir- 
ring up a hornets nest on any kind of settle- 
ment. Until this kind of useless talk (espe- 
cially by senators and news commentators) 
subsides, Hanoi will remain pat knowing 
there is diversion in U.S. ranks over peace 
initiatives. 
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I, for one, feel President Nixon has done 
an admirable job in winding down a mess 
he inherited from Democratic regimes that 
got us into (Kennedy) and escalated (John- 
son) this war. How any Democrat can fault 
Mr. Nixon about the war takes a lot of gall. 
If anyone is playing politics with the war it 
is the Democrats and not Mr. Nixon. 

He has not deceived us by conducting se- 
cret negotiations. The newsmen use the term 
loosely because they are pouting over the 
fact they weren't able to scoop the President 
in advance. 

I'm ashamed of the Democratic Party be- 
cause they have occupied leadership of this 
country almost every time we have gone to 
war. Then, the Republicans have to come 
along and bail us out. 

I fail to understand the reasoning of the 
young people who are flocking to the Demo- 
cratic Party as registered voters because they 
are against war. It doesn’t make sense to 
join a party that has been responsible for 
most of the wars in which the U.S. has en- 
gaged. Make no mistake, of the two major 
political parties the Democrats have a far 
poorer war record. 

Maybe the young people, by joining the 
Democratic Party, can change the war stigma 
image that has plagued us long-time Demo- 
crats for years. 

Giving credit where it is due, President 
Nixon gets one solid Democratic vote from 
this reporter come November because he has 
kept his promise to the American people to 
do everything within reason (and even be- 
yond that) to end the war. Hanoi has blocked 
a settlement, not the President of the United 
States. 

Why don’t the critics start hammering at 
Hanoi, North Vietnam and the VC for their 
bold refusal to accept the one-sided terms in 
their favor? How much more do they want? 

No longer can this nation bear the brunt 
of accusations either at home or abroad. We 
have taken our share, the finger now points 
directly to the enemy. The full responsibility 
for continuing the war henceforth lies com- 
pletely in the laps of those Communistic dic- 
tators across the Pacific Ocean. 

The numerous Democratic entries in the 
presidential nomination race ought to soon 
realize the issue of peace proposals has been 
thoroughly covered by the President’s ad- 
dress, and they would be wise to concentrate 
their campaigns on other problems. 


THE SEAT ACROSS THE AISLE: A 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GEORGE 
WILLIAM ANDREWS 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, we all miss 
our respected colleague, the late Con- 
gressman from Alabama, George William 
Andrews, but my sorrow has deepened 
these past few days when I no longer see 
that familiar face in the seat to my left, 
just across the aisle. 

The testimony to the good works of 
Congressman Andrews has been fully laid 
before the House by many of our col- 
leagues; there is little I can add to the 
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revelations of that marvelously produc- 
tive public record unless it is to say that 
we all hope to leave something of value 
behind as did George when the Good 
Lord calls. He left behind a record and 
a memory that few shall match. 

My friendship with George Andrews 
spanned all of my congressional career. 
Our responsibilities, our interests, our 
congressional assignments were different, 
yet entirely the same. Though we came 
from differing backgrounds, had differ- 
ent ideas, thoughts, and dreams about 
our beloved country and its problems, we 
agreed most of the time about the action 
to be taken to meet such problems by our 
commonly loved House of Representa- 
tives. We were united in a common un- 
derstanding about the necessity of this 
country’s continual national strength. 
We were united in believing that fiscal 
policies had to be strictly controlled. 

The man who occupied that seat just 
across the aisle from me so many years 
was my senior, slightly, in both years and 
in service in the House. A fact he never 
let me forget. However, we both served in 
the U.S. Navy during World War TI and 
I never let him forget my exalted rank 
therein, compared to his, at war's end. 
We were, George and I, the closest of 
friendly colleagues. 

My day-to-day personal contact with 
George Andrews was a source of inspira- 
tion; not the least of which was his never 
ending store of good stories. I make it a 
point to stress this personal relationship 
inasmuch as many have dealt with 
George as one of the public’s great serv- 
ants. George was more than a distin- 
guished and respected colleague, more 
than a dedicated American patriot— 
George was a close friend and I shall miss 
him in that seat across the aisle. 


ATTORNEY CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
CHIEF PROPONENT OF WORLD 
PEACE THROUGH LAW, NOMI- 
NATED FOR NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today nominated for the Nobel Peace 
Prize Attorney Charles S. Rhyne of 
Washington, D.C., who has been one of 
the principal proponents of world peace 
through law. 

I have made this recommendation at 
the request of a number of Chicago attor- 
neys who have praised very highly Mr. 
Rhyne’s tireless effort to bring about 
better understanding among nations 
through the majesty of law. 

I have taken this action today since 
Members of Congress have the privilege 
of nominating candidates for Nobel Peace 
Prize awards. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting Mr. 
Rhyne’s name because it is my honest 
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belief that the road to peace can be found 
in a world order predicated upon law. 

My letter to the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee follows: 

LETTER TO NOBEL PEACE PRIZE COMMITTEE 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE COMMITTEE, 

The Stortinget, 
Oslo, Norway. 

GENTLEMEN: I am extremely pleased to 
place in nomination for the Nobel Peace 
oo Charles S. Rhyne, Esq., of Washington, 

Mr. Rhyne helped to organize the Inter- 
national Bar Association and Inter-American 
Bar Association. He was Chairman of the 
U.N. Committee, International and Compara- 
tive Law Section, of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. As President of the American Bar 
Association, he announced the World Peace 
Through Law program as the Association's 
major effort during this Presidency and vis- 
ited some 30 nations to urge cooperation by 
judges and lawyers in such a program. In 
1958, he conceived and carried out LAW DAY 
U.S.A. to focus public attention on law proc- 
esses as the road to peace. 

In 1958, he was the subject of a Time 
Magazine cover story devoted to his thesis 
that more law means more peace. From 1954 
to 1961, by appointment of President Eisen- 
hower, he served as a member of the Com- 
mission on International Rules of Judicial 
Procedure. 

Mr. Rhyne has had a long and distinguished 
career as a member of the Bar, His activities 
before the United States Supreme Court, on 
behalf of local units of government in the 
United States, have done much to contribute 
to an orderly, peaceful, uniform and continu- 
ing improvement of local government. 

His contributions to the development of 
aeronautical law rank him as one of the legal 
pioneers in that most important area of in- 
=o communication and understand- 
ng. 

Mr. Rhyne early understood that when 
technological progress made virtually every 
citizen of the world a commuter among coun- 
tries, each, of necessity, had to be made aware 
of his broadened responsibilities toward 
maintaining a tranquil society. Over the past 
20 years, Mr. Rhyne has devoted his energies 
toward that purpose, and his efforts, through 
the American Bar Association, the World 
Peace Through Law Center, and the World 
Association of Judges have brought him in- 
ternational recognition. 

Mr. Rhyne is truly a fitting nominee as the 
person who shall have most or best promoted 
the fraternity of nations through law and a 
world order predicated upon law. 

By every standard established by Dr. Nobel, 
Charles S. Rhyne merits your most serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully Submitted. 

ROMAN C. PUCcINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include 
with my remarks today a list of Mr. 
Rhyne’s accomplishments and a biog- 
raphy prepared by the National Cyclo- 
paedia. 

The documents follow: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1939: Published book: Civil Aeronautics 
Act Annotated (1939) and articles on inter- 
national law and aviation. 

1939-44: Officer and Chairman of Junior 
Bar Section, American Bar Association 
(ABA), published special Spanish and French 
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editions of magazine entitled “Young Law- 
yer”. He sought joint efforts of young law- 
yers world-wide in cooperation with Section 
of International and Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. 

1944-49: Secretary, Vice-Chairman and 
Chairman of ABA’s International and Com- 
parative Law Section where he focused its 
program upon law, the UN and peace. 

1950: Published International Law “A Field 
American Lawyers Should Know Better,” 36 
American Bar Association Journal 376, and 
other articles on the same subject. 

1945-46: Helped organize International Bar 
Association and Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation as one of ABA's official represen- 
tatives. 

1946-57: Chairman of UN Committee, In- 
ternational and Comparative Law Section, 
ABA. 

1946-1959: Served as member of Interna- 
tional Bar Association Council and as Vice- 
President (1957-58) and attended its con- 
ferences 1946-1967. 

1946-1957: Led ABA action to remove self- 
judging (Connally) reservation from US. 
acceptance of World Court jurisdiction. 

1957: As President of ABA he announced 
World Peace Through Law program as As- 
sociation’s major effort during his Presidency 
and visited some 30 nations to urge cCoO- 
operation by judges and lawyers in such a 
program. 

1957-58: Conceived and carried out Law 
Day U.S.A. to focus public attention on law 
processes as the road to peace. 

1958: He was subject of A Time Magazine 
cover story (May 8) devoted to his thesis 
that more law means more peace. 

1954-1961: By appointment of President 
Eisenhower he served as a member, Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Proce- 
dure, 

1958-1963: He attended conferences in New 
Delhi, Lagos and other places sponsored by 
the International Commission of Jurists. 

1945-1971: He served as a member, Vice- 
President and participant in Inter-American 
Bar Association’s work. 

1943-1953: He served as Professor of Law at 
George Washington University Law School. 

1950-1972: A member and attender of 
meetings of Union International des Avocats. 

1950-1972: A member and attender of con- 
ferences of the International Law Associa- 
tion. 

1957-1972: An Honorary Member of foreign 
Bar Associations, including Mexico and 
Canada. 

1957-1971: He has received 8 Honorary De- 
grees from Universities based upon his work 
to advance peace through law. 

1958-1971: He received the Grotius Peace 
Award, the Gold Medal of the American Bar 
Association and many other awards for his 
work on law for peace. 

1957-58: He conceived the idea of a world- 
wide effort to strengthen law processes into a 
peace process and appointed Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York as Chairman 
to head a Committee to determine whether 
this was a feasible idea and if it were deter- 
mined to be feasible to outline a program 
for its accomplishment. 

1958: In creating Law Day U.S.A. he per- 
suaded President Eisenhower (for whom he 
once served as a legal consultant) to proclaim 
this Day as one all Americans should cele- 
brate. 

1959: Dewey Committee reported idea was 
feasible if lawyers of the world would join in 
a great mutual effort and he (Mr. Rhyne) was 
appointed Chairman of an ABA Special Com- 
mittee to carry out Dewey formulated pro- 
gram. 

1957-1972: He contacted and secured sup- 
port of lawyers of over 100 nations for the 
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proposal of a vast joint world-wide program 
to build peace out of law. 

1959: He secured financing for the program 
from the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Ford Foundation and other sources. 

1959-1960: He organized and directed 4 
USA regional conferences on how to achieve 
peace through law. These were held in Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Dallas and Charlotte. 

1960-1962: He organized and directed 4 
continental conferences on how to achieve 
peace through law. These were held in San 
Jose, Costa Rica for Americas; Rome for 
Europe; Tokyo for Asia; Lagos for Africa. Out 
of these conferences attended by 1000 law 
leaders from 109 nations, came: a proposed 
work program to achieve these objectives; 
a consensus on objectives; and a statement 
of general principles of law which should be 
adhered to by civilized nations. 

1963: He argued and won before the U.S. 
Supreme Court the famous international law 
case involving the "law of the flag” principle 
in Sociedad Nacional de Marineros de Hon- 
duras (377 U.S. 10). 

1963: First World Peace Though Law Con- 
ference (Athens), (1250 Delegates from 112 
nations). 

Objectives and general principles of the 
World Peace Through Law Program. 

Global work program to achieve objectives 
formulated and adopted. 

World Peace Through Law Center created 
with temporary headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. 

108 Committees created to develop work 
program. 

1965: Second World Conference (Washing- 
ton), (3,500 Delegates from 120 nations). 

First World Law Day celebrated (Septem- 
ber 13, 1965). 

Work program up-dated and expanded. 

Center Secretariat created in Geneva as 
world clearinghouse of law information, 

Proposal for creation of World Association 
of Judges approved (colorful procession of 


300 high court judges in their robes at in- 
augural session). 

Originals of historic law documents of 
world exhibited, including: 

England’s Magna Carta; U.S.A. Constitu- 


tion; U.S.A. Declaration of Independence; 
Prance’s Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen; and many others. 

Volume “Law and Judicial Systems of Na- 
tions” published. 

1966: World Association of Judges created. 

1967: Third World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law Center (Geneva), (3,500 
Delegates from 121 nations). 

Seabed Treaty proposed. 

First computer and the law exhibit. 

First meeting of World Association of 
Judges. 

Second World Law Day celebrated (July 
10, 1967). 

1968: Third World Law Day celebrated— 
devoted to Human Rights. 

1969: First World Law Directory published 
containing computerized listing of names 
and addresses of judges and lawyers of 130 
nations. 

1969: Fourth World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law (Bangkok) (1500 Dele- 
gates from 111 nations). 

Airplane Hi-jacking Convention proposed. 

Exhibit on law for development of devel- 
oping nations. 

Fourth World Law Day celebrated, theme: 
“Law and Development of Nations” (Sep- 
tember 8). 

1970-71: Served by appointment of Presi- 
dent Nixon on United Nations Commission. 

1970: Environment Convention proposed 
to control air, water and land pollution. 

1970: Airplane Hi-jacking Convention 
drafted and published. 
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1970: Weather Control Convention drafted 
and published. 

1970: Fifth World Law Day celebrated, 
theme: “International Education Year” 
(September 25). 

1971: Published Towards A Feasible Inter- 
national Criminal Court. 

1971; Fifth World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law (Belgrade), (4000 Dele- 
gates from 114 nations). 

First international “Demonstration Trial” 
(space ship falling on Yugoslavian Parlia- 
ment). 

Environment-Pollution Convention con- 
sidered and approved. 

Seabed Convention revised and approved. 

Airplane Hi-jacking Convention revised 
and approved. 

Weather control Convention revised and 
approved. 

Sixth World Law Day celebrated, theme: 
“Law, Peace, Environment” (July 21). 

1971: Authored and published “Interna- 
tional Law: The Substance, Process, Proce- 
dures and Institutions for World Peace With 
Justice,” chronicling the vast growth in In- 
ternational Law. 

1971: Served by appointment of President 
Nixon as his personal representative (Am- 
bassedor rank) to the 20th Anniversary meet- 
ing of the Council of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

1973; Sixth World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law Sheduled for 1973. 

[From the National Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography] 
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RHYNE, Charles Sylvanus, lawyer, was born 
in Charlotte, N.C., June 23, 1912, son of 
Sydneyham Sylvanus and Mary (Wilson) 
Rhyne. His father was a farmer. Charles S. 
Rhyne received his preliminary education at 
the public schools of Charlotte and attended 
Duke University during 1928-29 and 1932-35, 
subsequently receiving his LL.B. at George 
Washington University in 1937. 

After leaving Duke in 1929 he worked on 
a ranch as a cowboy, at a hotel, and for a 
building contractor in Denver, Colo., before 
returning to the university in 1932. After 
studying law for a year at Duke, in 1935 he 
moved to Washington, D.C., where he was 
a clerk with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration until October of that year. Dur- 
ing this period he enrolled at George Wash- 
ington University, and while still attending 
law school became a law clerk in the Wash- 
ington firm of Dow, Lohnes & Albertson. Ad- 
mitted to the Bar of the District of Columbia 
in 1937, he set up the private law prac- 
tice in Washington which he has since main- 
tained, practicing under the name of Charles 
S. Rhyne until 1956, when he became senior 
partner of the firm of Rhyne, Mullin, Connor 
& Rhyne. 

Mr. Rhyne has specialized in administra- 
tive, municipal and aeronautical law. He has 
appeared as counsel in thirty-four cases in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, of 
which the most notable are: Ewing v. Myt- 
inger & Casselberry, Inc. (339 U.S. 594), in- 
volving the constitutionality of multiple 
seizures of food and drug products by the 
Federal government; Ramspeck v. Federal 
Trial Examiners Conference (345 U.S. 128), 
involving validity of regulations allowing 
federal agencies to control case assignments 
and salaries of trial examiners; and Phillips 
Petroleum Co. v. Wisconsin (347 U.S. 672), 
involving federal jurisdiction over producers 
of natural gas who sell their product in in- 
terstate commerce. The last-named brought 
on the famous “Gas Bill” which President 
Eisenhower vetoed after its adoption by the 
Congress, 

From 1948 to 1953 he was professorial 
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lecturer on aviation law at George Washing- 
ton University, and he has been general 
counsel for the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers since 1937. He has also 
served as general counsel to the Commis- 
sion on Judicial and Congressional Salaries 
during 1953-54. His published works include 
“Civil Aeronautics Act Annotated” (1939), 
“Airports and the Courts” (1944), “Labor 
Union and Municipal Employee Law” 
(1946), “Aviation Accident Law” (1947), 
“Comic Books—Municipal Control of Sale 
and Distribution—A Preliminary Study” 
(1948), “Municipal Control of Noise” (1948), 
“Airport Lease and Concession Agreements” 
(1948), “Cases on Aviation Law” (1950), “The 
Law of Municipal Contracts” (1952), and 
“Municipal Contracts” (1952), and “Munici- 
pal Law" (1957). 

He edited the thirteen volumes of Munic- 
ipalities and Law in Action during 1938- 
52 and co-edited its successor, the NIMLO 
Municipal Law Review during 1952-58. He 
has also edited the Municipal Law Journal 
since 1940, Municipal Law Court Decisions 
since 1942, and Municipal Ordinance Review 
since 1953. Mr. Rhyne has been a member 
of the advisory board of the Journal of Air 
Law and Commerce since 1953. 

He became a member of the American 
Bar Association in 1938, and he has served 
that organization in such capacities as: na- 
tional chairman, junior bar conference, 
1944-45; member of the house of delegates, 
1944-57, assembly delegate, 1944-46, and 
state delegate, 1946-57; chairman, section 
on international and comparative law, 1948- 
49; chairman, aeronautical law committee, 
1946-48 and 1951-54; general chairman, 
Blue and Gray Regional Convention, 1953; 
member of the scope and correlation of work 
committee, 1952-57; chairman, committee 
on draft, 1950-54; chairman, rules and cal- 
endar committee, 1954-56; and chairman, 
house of delegates, 1956-57. 

In February, 1957, he became the first 
chairman of the house of delegates to be 
elevated to the presidency of the American 
Bar Association during his term of office, 
and he also has the distinction of being 
the first president to take office on foreign 
soil, this event taking place at the associa- 
tion’s convention in that year in London, 
England. 

At the time of the London convention he 
was chairman of a committee which erected 
a Memorial Monument to Magna Carta at 
Runnymede, where King John sealed the 
Great Charter of liberties in 1215. During his 
presidency (1957-58) of the American Bar 
Association he developed and sponsored the 
idea of Law Day—U.S.A. to be celebrated 
annually, beginning in 1959, on May 1. There- 
by, he hoped to recapture America’s interest 
in and respect for the law, to contrast the 
significance of Law Day with that of May Day 
in Communist countries, and to further un- 
derstanding of the importance of a world 
judiciary in achieving and maintaining peace, 
as opposed to the recourse to armed force. 

Mr. Rhyne was awarded honorary LL.D. 
degrees by Duke University and Loyola Uni- 
versity (Los Angeles) and the honorary D.C,L. 
by George Washington University, and he is 
also a recipient of the Grotius Award in in- 
ternational law. Aside from his membership 
in the American Bar Association, he belongs 
to the American Judicature Society, Amer- 
ican Law Institute, American Society of In- 
ternational Law, International Bar Associa- 
tion, Canadian Bar Association (honorary), 
Federal Communications Bar Association, 
Federal Power Bar Association, Federal Bar 
Association, Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia (pres. 1955-56), Omicron Delta 
Kappa, Delta Theta Phi, Order of the Coif, 
National Aeronautical Association, Duke 
University Alumni Association, the Scribes, 


Washington Board of Trade, and the Metro- 
politan, University, National Press, Bar- 
risters, Congressional, and Aero clubs of 
Washington. 

In religion he is a Presbyterian, Mr. Rhyne 
was married in Denver, Colo., Sept. 16, 1932, 
to Sue Margaret, daughter of Lewis Cotton of 
Silver Creek, Neb., a cabinet maker, and has 
two children, Mary Margaret and William 
Sylvanus. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for Feb- 
ruary 2 through February 9, 1972, on 
account of official district business. 

Mr. ASPINALL, from 12 noon February 
3, 1972, until noon February 8, 1972, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Savor, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PucINsKI, for 60 minutes, Febru- 
ary 2, 1972, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Escu, on February 2, 1972, for 1 
hour. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VEYSEY, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, today, 
for 15 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FLoop, today, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. Ropo, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Aspin, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Apzuc, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, today, 
for 15 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. ARCHER to include pertinent ma- 
terial and tables with his remarks made 
today in the Committee of the Whole 
on S. 2010. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MINSHALL in three instances. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. KEATING in two instances. 

Mr. RAILSBACK in two instances. 

Mr. McKINNEY. 

Mr. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. King in five instances. 
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. DUNCAN in two instances. 

. WYDLER in two instances. 

. WIGGINS. 

. ZWACH. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. HASTINGS. 

. SEBELIUS. 

. ESHLEMAN. 

. WHALEN, 

. Young of Florida in five instances. 
'. MIZELL in five instances. 

. MILLER of Ohio. 

. Frey in four instances. 

. BROOMFIELD. 

. FRENZEL. 

. RIEGLE. 

. McCtory. 

. Scumirz in two instances. 
. WHITEHURST. 

. DERWINSKI in two instances. 
. NELSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 

Mr. RarīcK in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. Bracer in five instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. Sixes in five instances. 

Mr. WOLFF., 

Mr. MoLtouan in five instances, 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in five instance, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. Conyers in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. MazzoLī in two instances. 

Mr. SCHEUER in two instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in three instances. 

Mr. FounTAIN in three instances. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. James V. Stanton in two instances, 

Mrs. Grasso in 10 instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


HEBERT in two instances. 
DANIELSON. 

Dorn in three instances. 
FISHER in three instances. 
Monacan in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 
A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
S. 1794. An act to authorize pilot field-re- 
search programs for the suppression of agri- 
cultural and forest pests by integrated con- 


trol methods; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


January 7, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the fol following report showing the ange 
profession, and total salary of each person employed b 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 1 
inclusive, bap with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Christine S. Gallagher... Chief clerk 
Lacey C. Sharp General counsel 
Hyde H. Murray._...... Associate counsel 
Louis T, yas 
Secretary to general 
counsel. 
Lydia Vacin Staff assistant. 
artha S. Hannah Subcommittee clerk... 
Marjorie B. Johnson.... Secretary to associate 
counsel, 
.- Calendar clerk 
-- Printing editor 
-~ Staff consultant 
Staff P apr, $ 


Peggy L. Pecore... 
George L. Missibec! 
Fowler C. West 
Mildred Baxley. 
Mary Perry Shaw 
Doris Lucile Farmarco. -- 
Bert Allan Watson 

Doris R. Swischer 

Bertha W. Maginniss 


5,897. 70 
4,818. 17 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $250, 000. 00 


45, 793. 38 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. i 
fe i 4 45, 370. 19 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971.. 
Total s i expended from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 


W. R. POAGE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) cf ge Jae alg Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, bars thea approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, Ping the following report showing the a, 
profession, and total wisyo of each person ompioyod 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 7 
inclusive, Pae: with total funds authorized or pelkk 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
— Ede- 
month 

period 


Name ot employee Protession 


Ra M. Wilson Clerk and rece director. 

os Bas Howe.. = = — 

ert M. Moyer.-..-..--- 

g Homer Skarin.. 
Eugene B. Wilhelm... 
Samuel R. Preston.... 
Hunter L. Spillan 
Henry A. Neil, Jr 
Aubrey A. Gunnels.___. 
Keith F. Mainland 


$17, 671. 62 
17, 497 


15,921. 46 
15, 921.46 


aah assistant és 
chairman. 
son! susan: 
ah es 


John M, Garrity. 
Robert B. Foster.. 
Milton B. Meredith. 
Thomas J. Kingfield. 
Donald E. Richi py 
Robert C. Nicholas II 
George A, Urian... 
Dempsey B. Mizelle. 
es W, Snodgrass... 
Thayer A, Wood 
John G. Plashal 
Gary C. Michalak 
Byron S. Nielson 
Paul E. Thomson. 
J. David Willson 
Samuel W. Crosby 
Lawrence C. Miller. 


Renta odio 
assistant. 
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Total gross 
rgd banal 
month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


February 1, 1972 


Total gross 
“un during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Austin G. Smith 
Gerald J. Chouinard 


Daniel V, Gun Shows.. 
Randolph Thomas. 
Gemma M. Hickey.. 
Vriginia M. Keyser.. 
Harold H. Griffin. 

Enid Morrison 


Mary H. Smallwood 


Samuel A, Mabry- -- 
George F. Allen... 
Leta M. Buhrman... 
Catherine M. Voytko 
John F. Walsh. 

T. Robert Garretson. 
Forrest O. Tate, Jr.. 
Vincent eg eis 
Naomi A. Rich _ 


~- Clerical 
.- Minority clerk 
- Staff assistant to 
minority. 
Cherical assistant 
aeiy; ) 


EPERE EEE 


3888 


MAMAMMH 
SR2SSR2SSSssss SSRs 


Gierieal assistant 
(minority). 
Peggy C. Ehringhaus. 
Katherine D. Coupe... 
Linda Steele 


Carolyn `J. Johnsto 
Thomas H. Hardy. 
James W. Dyer... 
Mary Ann Bond.. 
Barbara C. Wallace. 
Patience S. Vacca 
Russell Hardin, Jr 
Norma J. McCay.. 
Ronald A. Rash... 
Barbara B. Blum... 
Anna L. Lamendola 


wauu 
pepe pe 
popopo 


BES858S35 


BOS POONA AAA 
oo 


Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971__.. $622, 453. 38 
GEORGE MAHON, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, su! bmits the lowing report showing the um, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed b 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 71 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
yess fe 4 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$15, 900. 00 
14, 800, 02 


Cornelius R. Anderson... Director, surveys and 
investigations staff. 
Leroy R. Kirkpatrick._.._ 1st assistant director, 
surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 
2d assistant director, 
surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 
vor eat assist- 


Willie C. Law 13, 549, 98 


7,320, 90 
6, 360. 36 
4, 


Mary Alice Sauer 


Frances May 

Janet Lou Dameron. 
Beatrice T. Dew 
Agency for International investigator... 
ee Peter- 


Central intelli ence Clerical assistant 
Agency: Hill, D.W. 
Defense Contract wig’ 

a Herron, M. 
Federal Bureau of 


en: 


Investigator_.......... 


Carroll, G. C____ 
Carson, D. W. 


Jenkins, D. 


Malyniak, Ss Jr 
Mansfield, i 


Shenae, N RRND 
Szoka, 5 ve Gee 


Health benefits. 
Life insurance fund. 
Retirement fund 
General Services Ad- 
a X 
Jones, H 7,769. 04 
Kelly, do 2,024. 33 
Health, Kdvestion and 
Welfare, Department 
of: Haaser, E 
Interior, Departmen’ 
Thomson, P. E... 
National Aeronautics 
and Space Ad- 
ministration: 


6, 473. 83 
1, 855, 92 


Wyte, D 
Treasury, Departmen 

of: Miconi, A.S....... Clerical assistant 
United States Army 

pom Agency: Lyons, 


Travel expenses. 
Miscellaneous expenses 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971 596, 574. 28 


GEORGE MAHON, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
January 6, 1972, 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the fo lollowing report showing the nme 
profession, and total period T of each person = loyed b 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 n 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
sgu seneg 
Profession 


Name of employee mora 


Chief counsel 
-- Assistant chief counsel. 
Professional staff 


William H. Cook 
John J. Ford 


Ralph Marshall 
George Norris.. 
James F. Shumate.. 


te ee we 
YPP 


EEEE 


Ann R. Willett... 
Emma M. Brown. 


A -do 
~ Clerical staff assistant. - 
Messenger.. = 


wo 
= 


Issiah Hardy 

Staff, Armed Services In- 
vestigating Subcom- 
mittee (pursuant to 
H. Res. 201 and H. 
Res. 202, 


Cong.): 
John TM. Reddan.... Counsel 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES—Continued 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Staff, Armed Services In- 
vestigating Subcom- 
mittee (pursant to 
H. Res, 201 and H. 
Res. 202, 92d. 

GE E PENEN 

John F. Lall Assistant counsel 

Richard A. Ransom... A oaaae staff mem- 

r. 


H. Hollister Cantus... 


gegen 88 
2823838838 88 


SERR 


~ 
N 
> 


Joyce C. Bova 
Diane C. Bowman. 


Pr PAOMMIO 


Sept. 9 through, 
ov. 20). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, $300, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures —_ reported 97, 335. 79 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31,1971... 102,419.25 


Total amount expended from Jan 3 to Dec, 31, 
199, 755. 04 
100, 244. 96 


F. EDWARD HEBERT, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
January 15, 1972, 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mon! 

period 


Name ot employee Profession 


Standing committee staff: 
Paul Nel Clerk and staff director... $18, 000. 00 
Orman S. Fink........ Minority professional 18, 000. 00 
staff member, 
Curtis A. Prins Chief investigator. 16, 391. 04 
Charles B. Holstein... ene staff mem- 17, 463. 00 
er, 


Benet D. Gellman 18, 000. 00 
Joseph C. Lewis. 18, 000. 00 


ber. 
Graham T. Northup... Professional staff mem- 18, 000. 00 


ber, minority. 
Mary W. Layton. 10, 754. 58 


Secretary to minority.. 
Donald G. Vaughn. gyo amin assist- 9, 297.84 


Total salaries stand- 143, 906. 46 
ing committee. =— 
Investigative staff (H. 
Res, 226, 92d Cong.) 
full committee: 


David O'Connell 
Couch. 
Jane N. D’Arista Professional staff mem- 
r. 
ears associate. 
i 500. 00 
123.79 
9, 289. 20 
Linda L. Hoff 
Mary Ann Holmes. 
Joseph J. Jasinski. 
member. 
Mary-Helen Kesecker. Secreta: 
red E, Kirk Assistant clerk 
Michael Ross Lemov.. Counsel 
Kelsay Ray Meek Professional staff 
member, 
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Total gross 
man’ done 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Mildred S. Mitchell_... Assistant clerk 
Richard H. Neiman do. 

Clifford E. Payne, Jr_.......do 

Gayle L. Peabo: Secretary 

ey L. Rayhawk . Research associate 
Yan Michael Ross Counsel, minority. 
Alicia F. Shoemaker... Minority staff secre- 


$9, 220. 32 
2,925. 30 


tary. 
Jeanne Carolyn Smith. Secretary 
Elizabeth Stabler. Professional staff 
member, 
Gary Tabak. Counsel 
Lester Carl Thurow... Professional staff 
member. 
Robert E. Torrance_... Assistant clerk 
Catherine L. Warder.. Secretary 
Donald F. Winn Professional staff 


4, 557. 24 
15, 000, 00 


397. 43 
1,662. 51 
1, 208. 33 


4, 575. 00 
187, 583. 05 


Harvey S. Braunstein... 


Total salaries in- 
vestigative staff 
(full committee). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res, 226—Full committee)... - 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971... 


$585, 000. 00 


193, 773. 83 
205, 061. 72 


Total amount expendad from Jan. 3 to Dec, 31, 
398, 835. 55 
186, 164. 45 


WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total uy of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Subcommittee investiga- 
tive staff (H. Res, 226, 
92d Cong.): 

Terrence Boyle 
L. Marie Chaillet. 
W. Jean Clarkson. 
Patricia Eley 
David Glick... 


Minority counsel 
Minority secretary 


ssa 
AEBS 


S2e8323s 
ZI SBV8S8SSsSsRsey 


=| 8 


Total salaries, 
Housing. 


Funds authorized or spy ae for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 226-Housing Subcom- 
i $390, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 148, 879,05 
Amount expended from July 1, to December 31, 
1971 166, 872. 30 


Total amount expended from January 3, to 
December 31, 315, 751.35 
Balance unexpended as of December 31, 197 74, 248.65 


WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


December 31, 1971. 
To the Clerk of the House: 
The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
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amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed yi it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to January 1, 1972 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


joel anes 
sal urin 

month 
Name of employee Profession period 


Hayden S. Garber. 
Clayton D. Ga 
Leonard 0. Hilder... 
James T. Clark 
Othello Steinkuller_ 


$14, 115. 54 


ar mg (retired 
Aug. 30, 1971), 
Minority clerk 12, 718.56 

say frosigosd 1,329. 42 
Oct. 1, 1971). 

Clerk-typist (summer 
intern June 1 to 
Aug. 10, 1971). 

Assistant counsel... 7,500, 00 

Investigator... 9, 065, 34 

Serene (rosie ed 2, 636. 
Sept. 30, 1971). 

| - Clerk-public relations.. _ §, 500.02 
Paul Y. Little. Special consultant. 10, 000. 02 
Margaret G. Hoffman.... Legislative assistant... 6,000.00 
Rebecca D. Moore....... Research assistant 6,000.00 
Irene V. Howard.. -- Legislative assistant... 4,694. 42 
Peter Lektrich Analyst (resigned Nov. 1, 333. 34 
1, 000. 00 


i 30, 1971). 
Lelia Martin Clerk (from Nov. 11, 
1971 
878.91 
560, 02 


John E. Hogan 
Marcellus 


541.67 


Patrick E. Kelly. 
Whitney Turley. 
Camille Butle 


Terry 


). 
Wanda M. Worsham Secretary (Oct. 11, 1971 
Browardine R. Broyhill.. Clerk assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $220, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 27,961. 56 
Amount expended from , to = 75, 884. 69 
to——. 103,806.25 
116, 193. 75 


JOHN L. McMILLAN, Chairman. 


Total amount expended from 
Balance unexpended as of 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name 
profession, and total say of each person pore by 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropria 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary duri 
moni 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Chief clerk and 
associate counsel. 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Research director. 


$18, 000. 00 
12, 300. 00 
Louise Maxienne 
argans 
William F. Gaul 


Hartwell D. Reed, Jr 
Benjamin F. Reeves... 


18, 000, 00 


18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 


16, 500. 00 
12, 373. 02 


Associate general 
counsel. 

General counsel 

Assistant to chairman 
and assistant. clerk. 

_. Legistative specialist... 


Austin P. Sullivan, Jr. l 
-- Administrative 


Louise M. Wright... 
Marian R. Wyman__._. 


Minority staff: Wes 
Robert C. Andringa... Minority staff director... 
Michael J. Bernstein.. baa counsel for 
abor. 
Crawford C. Heerlein.. Minority clerk 
Charles W. Radcliffe... Minority counsel for 
education. 


assistant. 
-- Special assistant to 
chairman, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (contingent fund). 

Amount of expenditures previously reported. … 

Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971__ 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, to Dec. 31 


$196, 467. 72 
198, 877, 00 


CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—FULL COMMITTEE 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total aar! of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


ag aan ry staff: 


John J. Absh 

Andrew M. Agree. Assistant clerk (from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30), 

Louise A. Amidon... Assistant clerk (from 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 31). 

Carole J. Ansheles__.. Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to Aug. 31 
and Dec. 20 to Dec. 


Assistant clerk 


1, 124. 17 


Goldie A, Baldwin- -~ Legislative assistant 7,800. 00 


rom July 1 to 
880.00 
538. 33 


Dec. 31). 

Arthur Baltrym Assistant clerk (from 
Aug. 9 to Sept. 22). 

Dean Gregory Barker.. Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to July 31 and 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 4). 

William H. Cable Legislative assistant 9, 150.0 

‘Com July 1 to 
ept. 30); counsel 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 


1). 
Elizabeth A, Cornett. . Administrative assist- 
ant a July 1 to 
Dec. 31). 


Lelia T, Cornwell do 
Stephen J. Dryden... Assistant clerk (from 


July 1 to July 31), 
Harry M. Feder. i 
Eydie Gaskins. 


8, 755. 98 
7,800. 00 
475.00 
79.17 


Administrative assist- 7,800.00 


ant (from July 1 to 
Dec. SD. 


ie Clark Research assistant 7, 200.00 
i 


bons from July 1 to Dec, 
475.00 
475. 00 
1, 950, 01 


Scott L. Gordon..._... Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to July 31), 
Ernest B. Hillen- o 
meyer, Ill. : 
Karin Marie Kendrick. Junior researcher 
om Sept. 13 to 
ec. 31). 


2, 671. 02 
600, 00 


Special counsel (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31). 

Mattie L. Maynard___. Research assistant 

from July 1 to 


S. G. Lippman. 


7, 800. 00 
712.50 
4, 857, 00 
3, 522. 00 
475.00 
6, 526. 02 
475, 00 
2, 139. 17 


Shirley R. Mills. 

David E. Pinkard 
David B. Putnam 
Peter Schott......... 


David S. Shaw 
Mary L. Shuler Secretary (from July 1 
to Dec. 31). 


o 
William H. Skofield.... Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to July 31). 

Brian E. Sullam Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to Aug. 15, 
and Sept. 14 to 
Dec. 31). 

Jeanne E. Thomson... om Ju assistant 


ec, 31). 
Secretary (from July 1 
to Dec, 31). 
Assistant clerk (from 
July 1 to Aug. 15). 
Staff assistant (from 
aay to Dec. 31). 
. Assistant clerk (from 
1 to Dec. 31). 
nt clerk (from 
ia 1 to July 31). 


9, 547.50 
from July 1 to 

ec. 31). 
John E. Warren__..... Junior researcher 
(from July 1 to 

Dec. 31). 


4, 860. 00 


Minority: : a aes 
Robert C. Andringa___ Minority legislative 
associate (from 
July 1 to Oct. 11, and 
minority staff di- 
rector from Oct. 12 
to Oct. 31). 
Louise W. Finke Secretary (from 
July 1 to Oct. 11). 
Anita M. Gerhardt... Minority research 
assistant oo July 
1 to Dec. 31). 
Sophia Jo Jolivette.... Secretary (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31), 
Martin L. LaVor Minority legislative 
associate (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31). 


8, 740.35 


7, 192.98 
6, 115.98 


4, 000. 02 
13, 674. 00 
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February 1, 1972 


Total gross 
== 
mon 

period 


Name ot employee Profession 


oe aeoe 
salary during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


John C. Miller Minority associate 
counsel for labor 
(from July 1 to 

rhe y Dec, 31). 

Silvia J. Rodriguez... Secretary (from July 1 

to Dec. 31). 


Dorothy L. Strunk____.____ 
Dennis J. Taylor 


$14, 500. 02 
4,771. 02 


counsel (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $655, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Ye expended from July 1, 1971, to Dec. 31 


CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 1 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Nancy J. Davis 

Daniel A. Greenberg, 
Judith Haberek 

Harry J. Hogan 

Sally K. Kirkgasler. 
Barney H. Speght_.._._- 
Paul S. Vantur e. 


Staff assistant.. 
Staff assistant. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $85, 000. 00 


35, 433, 69 


Amount of expenditures pios reported ime 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971___- 


CARL D PERKINS, Chairman. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 2 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person ve by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
get Soe J 
month 


Name of employee Profession period 


$8, 052. 48 
1, 193. 56 
12, 623. 52 
1,076.67 


Jeunesse M. Beaumont.. Cak som July 1, to 
ec. 5 
Mercedes Dannenhauer_. Assistant Clerk (from 


July 1, to Aug. 31. 

Hugh G. Duffy Counsel (from July 1, 

to Dec. 31). 

George A. Franklin Research assistant 
(from Sept. 1, to 
Dec. 31). 

Research assistant 
(from July 1, to 


1, 247.77 


650. 00 


625. 00 


Research assistant 
from July 1, to 
ug. 13). 

Assistant clerk (from 

July 1, to July 31, 
an Sept: 1, to 


Bruce D. Moir. $388. 19 


487. 50 


375. 00 


4, 666. 98 
1, 166. 66 


Sept. 15). 

Bradley Gene Peters____ Assistant clerk (from 
` July 1, to July 31). 
Daniel H. Pollitt Special counsel (from 
July 1, to Dec. 31). 
Anne W. Risdon Assistant clerk (from 
July 1, to Aug. 31, 

an ag 1, to 


ec. 31). 
Carroll Underwood Assistant clerk (from 

Stephens. Nov. 1, to Nov. 30). 
Kathieen M. Sullivan... Assistant clerk (from 
Sept. 1, to Dec, 31). 

Mark Leslie Tower. Assistant clerk (from 
July 1, to July 31). 


200.00 
2, 333. 32 
375. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
Penditures $85, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 32, 944, 52 
Amount expended from July 1, 1971, to Dec. 31, 1971. 38, 737.5% 


Ton sate expended from Jan. 3, 1971, Dec. 31, 


13, 317.97 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 3 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Research assistant $720.00 
from Aug. 1 to 
ept. 6) 

Clerk and administra- 
tive assistant (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31) 

Special counsel (from 
July 1 to Oct. 31) 

Research coordinator 
(from July 1 to 
Dec, 31 


Jane E. Crudup. 
Adrienne Fields 7, 882. 02 


S. G. Lippman 
Mary F. McAndrew. 


1,474.00 
4,562.15 


. 31) 
... Director (trom July 1 


Robert E. Vagley....- 
to Dec. 31) 


15, 495.00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $85, 000. 00 

Amount of expenditures previously reported 

Amount expended from July 1, 1971, to Dec. 31, 
1971 ... 33,401.68 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1971, to 
Dec. 31, 1971 67, 695. 56 

3 17,304. 44 

CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 3 (TASK FORCE 
ON WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS) 


lanuary 5, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total nan of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
eit! during 
-month 
period 


$3, 333.34 


Name of employee Protession 


Vance J. Anderson Counsel (from Nov. 1 


to Dec. 31). 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 3 (TASK FORCE 
ON WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS—Continued 
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Total gross 
sala Te 
Name of employee 


Profession period 


Total gross 
seid om 
Profession 


Name of employee period 


$500. 00 
750. 00 


Barbara Gerson Assistant clerk (from 
Nov. 1 to Dec, 31). 
Saa arenas suo 
to Dec. 31). 
Special counsel (from 
Nov, 1 to Dec. 31). 
Staff assistant (from 
Nov. 22 to Dec. 31). 
Assistant clerk (from 
ov. 1 to Dec. 31). 
Minority counsel (from 
Dec. 15 to Dec. 31). 


Eric Honick 

S. G. Lippman 

Julie D. McAteer... ... 
W. Kenneth Miller... - 
John M. Smokevitch 


Funds authorized or APP ODUM io for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures prevously reported. 
Amount = from July 1, 1971, to Dec. “31, 
rp (ee 7,987.43 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, po; to 
Dec. 31, 1971... 7,987. 43 
Balance unexpended | as of Dec. 31, 1971. 92, 012. 57 


CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 4 
January 15,1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the f lowing report showing the ns; 
profession, and total sany of each person employed 7a 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
—s fede 
Profession 


Name of employee ond 


Thomas J. Gerber._..... Assistant clerk(from 
July 1 to Dec. 31). 

bigs (from July 1 
to Dec. 31). 

gri oram July 1 to 


$6, 510. 50 
12, 486. 44 
7,945.19 


Reseach assistant 500. 00 
(from Aug. 1 to Aug. 


John F. Jennings. 
Alexandra J. Kisla 
Carol E. Koterski..... 


Toni E Painter 2, 422. 00 


1). 
Secretary (from July 1 
to Dec. 31). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
penditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1, 1971, to Dec. 31, 1971. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1971, to Dec. 
31, 1971 


28, 038. 76 
34, 056. 50 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971 22, 904. 74 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO, 5 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134b) x a Ans nao Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, ngress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, Ply het fol lowing report showing the song 
profession, and total salary of each person employed tt 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
-month 
period 


$7, 281.00 
13, 312. 98 


Name of employee Profession 


Loretta A, Brown 
Daniel H. Krivit 


Clark Cp (from July 1 to 
coursed diom July 1 
o Dec. 31). 


Total gross 
say quring 

-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Catherine Ladnier Research assistant 


grom July 1 to Dec. 


$3, 933. 35 


Catherine R. Romano... 4,505.52 


1,083. 34 


- Seetia a0 from July 1 


Charles R. Zappala assistent sok (from 


July 1 to Aug. 31). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971___- 


Les amoni expended from Jan. 3, to Dec. 31, 


511. 69 
3 276.75 


44 
24,211. 56 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 6 
January, 15 .1972 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the fo ollowing report showing the pema; 
profession, and total salary of each person ompa it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with totaljfunds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Margaret Sue Brown__.. Special assistant 
(from Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 31). 

spas Com July 1 

to Dec. 31). 

David A. Lloyd-Jones.... Research assistant 

(from July 1 to 


Nov. 30). 
Christine Marie Orth____ Assistant Clerk 
from tyiy 1to 


$1, 788. 89 


Jack G. Duncan...... 11, 954. 67 


5, 150. 40 
3, 791. 67 


Ann Nicholson Owens... Staff assistant 


(from Oct. 18 to 
Dec. 31). 

Gladys Marie Walker... Clerk (trom July 1 to 
Dec. 31). 


1, 662.77 


4, 291.65 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 

expenditures. .__ 5, 000. 00 
~~ 31, 075, 16 
. 34,224.77 


1; amount expended from Jan, 3 to Dec. 31, 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31,1971 __- 


19, 700. 07 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL LABOR, NO, 7 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee,’ pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the fo following report showing the song 
profession, and total salary of each person employed b 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 Ji 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Associate director 
{fom July 1 to Sept. 


$8, 200. 00 


rpc rlative assistant 1, 960. 00 
dro 


from > a 23 to 
Alfred Carl Franklin... 


Gloria Gleichner 


6, 222. 24 
50. 00 


13, 150. 02 


31), 
Counsol Cron Sept. 9 
to Dec. 31). 
Assistant clerk (from 
o Oct. 13). 
Staff director (from 
July 1 to Dec. 31). 


Joan Marie King Assistant clerk (from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31). 
nasan clerk com 

. 1 to Oct. 31). 
Assistant clerk (from 
Oct. 12 to Oct. 16), 
Phoebe Ann Pollitt______ sas hi clerk (from 

se! to Aug. 8). 
Barbara Anne Radike___ — ant clerk (from 


t. 1 to Oct. 12). 
Martha D. Risdon a clerk (from 
Elnora H. Teets. 


$400. 00 
100. 00 
125.00 
411.67 

40.00 
72.22 

6, 000. 00 
541.67 
140, 00 


Diane Melillo 


7 to Dec, 3 
Clerk (trom July 1 to” 


Dec, 31). 
Margaret F. ter Horst... Assistant clerk (from 
as 1 to Aug. 20). 
Assistant clerk (from 
Oct. 12 to Oct. 18), 


Susan Weisberg 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 


15,4 13.9 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec, 31, 1971... 39, 056.96 


Lr se expended from Jan. 3 to Dec. 31, 


CARL D, PERKINS, Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
January 10, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Con ngress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the f lowing report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed bi it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, agony with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salar auna 
-monti 
period 


Name ot employee Profession 


Roy J. Bullock 

Albert C. F. Westphal... 
Franklin J. Schupp 
Harry C. Cromer. 

Marian A. Czarnecki 
Melvin Benson 


Staff administrator... 


$18, 000, 00 
siat Consultant. - 8, 000. 


John H. Sullivan 

John Chapman Chester 

Robert K. Boyer 

Peter Anthony 
Abbruzzese, 

George R. Berdes Subcommittee staff 
consultant (effective 


Sept. 8). 
Subcommittee staff 
consultant. 


7,847.21 


Robert B. Boettcher. 11, 250. 00 


Goler T. Butcher à 12, 499. 98 

Robert Michael Finley --d0. 10, 350. 00 

Clifford P. Hackett -do..... 12, 499. 98 

Charles S. Levy.. 10, 000. 02 

Henry M. Lloyd Subcommittee staff 2, 083. 33 
consultant (effective 


ec. 1). 
Subcommittee staff 
consultant. 
Subcommittee staff 
consultant (termi- 
nated Nov. 30). 
Senior staff assistant 
nee Sept. 


Michael H. Van Dusen... 
Charles P, Witter 


10, 000, 02 
8, 333. 35 


Clara June Nigh 


Helen C. Mattas Senior staff assistant 


ne to title 


Sst 
DSBE 


= 
p 


RSSESSES 
EEPE 


Arlene M. Atwater. 


Shirley A, Furnier. do. P ee 

Bernadette M, Kuwik.... Staff assistant (effec- 
tive July 28). 

Audray Lee Clement... Staff assistant (effec- 
tive Sept. 21). 

Catherine Ann Donnel_.- Staff assistant (effec- 
tive Oct. 18, termi- 
nated Dec. 10). 


DP POOMmnsS 


2106 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
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Total gross 
salary during 
-month 


Name of employee Profession period 


Donna Gail Wynn 

Kenneth W. Cowell. 
Charles W. Snyder 
Albert Kremposky. 


Staff assistant (effec- 
tive Dec, 22). 
Clerical assistant (ter- 
minated Oct. 31). 
Clerical assistant 
(effective Nov. 29), 
Special assistant 
ate Aug. 


$212.00 
3,220. 68 
853. 33 
933. 34 


Special assistant (ter- 
minated Aug. 13, 1971). 


Emma Willis Hill 
668. 89 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee : 
expenditures $425, 580. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported.... 111,349.73 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971... 198,974.44 


Total amount expended From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 310,324.17 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971 115, 225, 83 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
January 15, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person be by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


Expenses—July 1 through Dec. 31, 1971: 
ull committee... 
Special iba gt staff 
— and Military Operations Subcommit- 
ee 
Govarnment Activities Subcommittee. 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee... 
re pa and Natural Resources Subcom- 
mittee. 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee_ 
Foreign Operations and Government Inform 
Subcommittee 


57, 746. 06 
Special Studies Subcommittee. 


51, 732. 26 
429, 634. 60 


Salaries: Full com- 
mittee, July 1 
through Dec. 31, 
1971: 

Herbert Roback 
Christine Ray Davis... 
James A, Lanigan_...- a 
Miles Q. Romney. Associate general 
counsel. 
Dolores L. Fel’Dotto._. Staff member 
Ann E. McLachlan... 


staff member. 
Minority research 
Armstrong. assistant. 
Expenses, July 1 
through Dec. 31, 
1971: 
Full Committee, Hon. 
Chet Holifield, 
Guoan Expenses 


Special investigative 
Pec stati Hon. Chet 

Rolifield, Chairman: 
Warren B. 


o. 
Shirley A. Davenport.. Minority secretary (to 


ec. 
John L, Dodson....... Clerical Staff (to 
Nov. 30) 


ov. 30), 
-- Clerical Set 3, 674. 28 
-- Staff member (to 431,52 
July 15). 


Name of employee Profession 


Legislation and Military 
Operations Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. Chet 
Holifield, Chairman: 
Elmer W. Henderson.. Counsel 
Douglas G. Dahlin Staff attorney. 
John Paul Ridgely... Investigator... 
Joseph C. Luman Defense analyst.. 
weee L. Koeber- Research assistant. 
ein. 
Veronica B. Johnson.. Clerk 
Mary Etta Haga Clerk-stenographer_..._ 
Gloria Ann Rubi .--do. $ 
Expenses. 


Total... 


Government Activities 
Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, Chair- 


man: 

Ernest C. Baynard.... Subcommittee staff 
director. 

C. Don Stephens. 

Paul A. Mutino 


ary G. 
Expenses. 


sala 
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Total gross 
during 
month 
period 


$16, 219. 38 
11, 680. 38 
10, 413. 54 


11, 021.27 
8, 015. 28 


7, 810. 62 
4, 999. 98 
4, 351.08 

182. 56 


74,694. 09 


15, 528. 66 


10, 397.70 
9, 250. 02 
6, 955. 20 
4, 249.98 
1, 340.40 


47,721.96 


Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon. L. H. Foun- 
tain, Chairman: 
James R. Naughton... Counsel 
Delphis C. Goldberg. _- — staff mem- 


er. 
Gilbert S. Goldhammer. Consultant... < 
Pamela R. Horsmon... Clerk-stenographe Š 
Margaret M. Gold- 
hammer. 
Expenses 


Secretary. 


15, 528. 66 
15, 528. 66 


10, 122. 66 
4, 999.98 
4, 196. 82 


4, 106.97 


54, 483.75 


Conservation and 
Natural Resources 
Subcommittee, Hon. 
Henry S. Reuss, 
Chairman: 
Phineas Indritz. i 
David B. Finnegan... Assistant counsel 
Michael B. Gross__.._- g — (to 
ec. 


). 
Professional staff 
member (from 


Aug. 2). 
Josephine Scheiber... Research analyst. 
Ruth M. Wallick...._. Stenographer. 
Veronika K. Nicolas... oo 
e k 


Clem L. Zinger. 


p 
Jean E. M. Landsberg.. Stenographer (from 
July 19 to Aug. 31). 


15, 528. 66 
12, 726. 84 
5,967.15 
5,790. 54 
7,997. 52 
5, 875. 38 
2, 384. 88 
991.73 

7, 983. 12 


65, 245. 82 


Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. John S. 
Monagan, Chairman: 


Richard L. Still Seon ee staff 
0 


irector. 
Charles A, Intriago.... Assistant counsel 
Jeremiah S. Buckley. do 

Frances M. T 


Foreign Operations and 
vernment Infor- 
mation subcommit- 
tee, Hon. William S. 
Moorhead, Chair- 


man: 
William G. Phillips... ip rege staff 


director. 
Norman G. Cornish... Deputy subcommittee 
staff director. 


Harold F. Whittington.. Professional staff 
member. 
Martha Myers Doty_.._ Clerk 


Mary Elizabeth Milek.. Secretary 

William R. Maloni Professional staff 
member (to Aug. 31). 

Expenses... = 


15, 528. 66 
15, 528. 66 
7,762.41 
4, 500. 00 
3, 750. 00 
3, 459. 42 
7,216.91 


57, 746. 06 


Special Studies Subcommittee, 
Hon. Wm. J. Randall, 
Chairman: 
Erskine Stewart._._... Acting subcommittee 
staff director. 


9, 895, 08 


February 1, 1972 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Elynor H. Humber. Secretary (from Nov. 1). 
Jane F, Johnson Secretary (to Oct. 20)_. 
Herschel F. Clesner... Counsel (to Sept. 30). 
Expenses. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 303, 92d Cong.) $1, 032, 600, 00 


406, 158. 14 
429, 634. 60 


835, 792. 74 
196, 807, 26 


CHET HOLIFIELD, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
January 14, 1972, 


To the Clerk of the House; 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th popu, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total ony | of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
say during 
-month 


Name of employee Profession 


John T. Walker. 
Frank B. Ryan. 


Staff director. 

Director, information 
systems. 

Assistant clerk... 

Chief auditor.. 


Louis |. Freed. 
Robert D. Gray. 
David S. Wolma! 
Melvin M. Mille 
John G. Blair.. 


16, 249. 98 
15, 901. 80 
15, 738. 66 
15, 738. 66 
13, 000. 02 


10, 000. 02 
9,616. 44 
6, 438. 


Assistant clerk 


(minority). 
ee clerk. 


Thomas S. Foster, Sr. 
Thomas A. Tangretti_... Electrical and mechan- 
ical office equipment 


Thomas W. Latham 
Curtis Wilkie... 
John L. Boo: 


Douglas Lea 

Gurney S. Jaynes. 
Judith K. Holes 
Robert A, Burck. 
Barbara D. Lewis 
Velma T. Youngblood. 
Colette K. Bohatch. 


Thomas J. Hart__...- 
Pamela M. Bussen... 
Steven L. Glauberman. 


PNK mwN 


oon 


Charles T. M 
Saundra M. Straw. 
Johanna Lucas... 
Lynne E. Pattridge- 
Vincent A. Paka 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS—HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(uly 1 through October 31, 1971) 


Charles N. Arrowsmith.. Information systems 
specialist, 

Facility manager in- 
formation systems. 

Administraitve assist- 
ant, information 
systems. 

Assistant clerk 


6, 333.32 
8, 023. 60 
4, 166.68 


Joseph L. Burns. 
Betty Lamb 


Betty J. Sharp. 1, 333, 34 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $400, 000. 00 


78, 693. 88 
135, 543.95 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to Dec.31... 214, 237.83 
Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1971 185, 762. 17 


WAYNE L. HAYS, Chairman. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec, 31 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS (FORMERLY OPERATED BY THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE) 


January 14, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress. approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total fer of each person re by it 
pact the 6-month period from Nov. 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Joseph L. Burns 


Facility manager. 
Daniel J. Lasser 


Manager, application 
development. 
Information systems 
specialist. 
Phillip B. Ladd... do. 
Charles N. Arrowsmi 
Earl D. Watterson.. 


David L. Brazeal__. 
Kent Huff... 
Betty Lamb 


Benjamin R. Candler... M 
Kathryn A. Smith.. 
Noah M. St. Clair.. 
Timothy E. Gunter. 
Melvine R. Mallone. 
Robert Mumma.._. 
Betty Gill 


Betty J. Sharp. 
Irene S. Morris. 


staff. 

Antionette P. Gauthier_......_do 

Curtis L. Merrick Senior member tech- 
nica 


ed 
NN 


~~ do : 
Member operations 
staff 


Secreta 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures... ................. mi PE E 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
i oe expended from November 1971, to 
ec, 


1971 total amount expended from November 
1971, to Dec, 31 56, 134.53 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971....... 1, 444, 865.47 


WAYNE L. HAYS, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
January 12, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name 
profession, and total nan of each person employed by i 
during the 6-month period from July 1, to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriate 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
aiy during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Sidney L. McFarland... 
Lewis A. Sigler. 
William L. Shafer 


Staff director and chief $18, 000. 00 
clerk. 

17, 500. 02 

17, 254. 32 


ae re Counsel and consultant 
on Indian affairs. 
Consultant on mines 
and public lands. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 

a 

month 

Name of employee Profession period 


$16, 000. 02 


Charles Leppert, Jr. 
6 14, 500. 02 


Minority counsel__.... 
Lee McElvain 


Assistant counsel and 
consultant on 
national parks and 
recreation. 

Consultant on 
irrigation and 
reclamation. 

eps ed et 


Jim T. Casey. 15, 499. 98 


Robert M. Gants. 


Dixie S. Barton 
Patricia A. Murray... 
Patricia B. Freeman.. 
Susan W. Gardner... 
Kathleen V. Sandy. 
Salaries paid pursuant 
to H. Res. 285-92d 
Cong.: 
Charles Conklin Special counsel on 
public lands and 
environmental 


matters. 
William G. Thomas... Consultant on Terri- 
torial and insular 


Marston L. Becker... Printing clerk. 
Edward Gaddis. Messenger. 
— pa (from Clerk (minority). 
ov. 1), 
Edward L. Weidenfeld Special counsel on 
(from Dec, 1). energy matters. 


Pons 


2852388 
BERBER 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $478, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 80, 586. 16 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971 1.. 107, 928. 06 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 
188, 514. 22 
289, 485, 78 


WAYNE N, ASPINALL, Chairman. 


1 includes payment of $6,000 to Edward L. Weidenfeld, special 
counsel on energy matters, pursuant to contracts approved 
October 20, 1971, and November 5, 1971. 


January 12, 1972. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Cones approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing name 
profession, and total salary of each person e ei by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing Committee 
(majority): ‘ 
Donald G.Sanders(P)_ Chief counsel $17, 315.15 
Richard L. Schultz (P). Associatechiefcounsel. 13, 663. 86 
William H. Hecht (P)... Executive staff as- 2, 458. 33 
sistant (to standing 


Dec. 1). 
Alfred M. Nittle (P)... Legislative counsel... 
Glenn E. Davis (P)__.. Editorial director 

(terminated Nov. 30). 
Rober M. roan - Chief investigator 12, 336. 00 
William G. Shaw (C)... Research director...... 12,625.80 
V. Bernice King(C).... Financial secretary. 8, 453. 04 
MaryM. Valente(C)... Administrative secre- 9, 134. 22 


tary. 
Chief files and refer- 8, 567. 10 
ence section. 


14, 842. 26 
12, 884. 05 


Anniel Cunningham 


Standing Committee 
minority): 
DeWitt White (P) 


Legal counsel 
Herbert Romerstein 


Chief investigator (to 
(C). standing Oct. 1). 
Ruth |. Matthews (C)__ Clerk 
Investigative Committee 
(majority): 
Victoria Appell 


ug. 1). 
Barbara B. Bagwell... Information classifier 
(appointed Sept. 20). 
Martha M, Beck Information classifier 
i (resigned July 23). 
Patricia A. Belback..._ Stenographer 


6, 019. 36 
7, 250. 01 


693. 33 
1, 823. 62 
441.02 


ee (resigned 


2107 


a oe 
a mont 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Margie D. Biggerstaff__ Secretary 
Charles Bonneville... Investigator. 
Daniel Butler. er documents 
erk. 
Feree E 
— n analyst... 


$5, 046. 78 
7, 00 


Information classifier.. 
Research analyst 
Clerk-typist_ 

Executive staff assist- 
ant investigator 
i Nov. 30, 

971 


~- Information classifier.. 
... Assistant documents 


BE 


Isobel Hurwitz... 
L. William Ivory, 


#5 


BERSERI LL SEBNSLERNERNN SS 


clerk. 
Information analyst... 
lerk-typi: 


Virginia Masino....... Receptioni: 
Anita Maggi Clerk 
Documents clerk 
Maureen P, Ontrich... Information analyst... 
Alma T. Pfaff_....... Research analyst_ 
Editorial clerk... 
Research analyst... 
Investigator___....__. 
Information classifier 


Rave 
SESS 


peas: 
SBSRER 


Audrey Rollins 

Stephen H. Romines__. 
(resigned Sept. 30). 

Karen Sue Russell... Information classifier 

Richard A. Shaw Investigator.. 

Albert H. Solom: 

Jeanne L. Spencer. 


--40, 
erk-stenogra 
John N. Stratton.. — 


Investigator... 


S 


Research specialist 
egPointment Dec, 


Investigative Committee 
(minority): 
George C. Armstrong.. Investigator. 
James L. Gallagher__.. Research analyst 
Richard Norusis Investigator (appoint- 
ee ment Oct. 9), 
William T. Poole Research analyst 
Herbert Romerstein_._ Chief investigator (ter- 
minated investiga- 
tive Sept. 30). 
Secretary 


7, 249. 98 
8; 220.00 
3, 530.57 
6, 883. 20 
4, 261.29 


Linda Spirt 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
SipeNdNNG Se oo ese. o-oo sunsets - $570,000.00 


244, 393.27 


Amount of expenditures pee reported 597’ 535. 78 


Amount expended from July 7 to Dec, 31, 1971... 


RICHARD ICHORD , Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
January 3, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total oy | of each person employed by. it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropria 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Clerical staff: 
W. E. Williamson Clerk 
Kenneth J. Painter... First assistant clerk____ 
Marcella F. Johnson... Assistant clerk... 
Frank Mahon... Printing editor.. 
Staff assistant... 
Clerical assistan 


Lewis E. Berry, Jr. 
(minority). 

Marion M. Burson 
(minority). 


Minority coun 
Staff assistant 
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COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE—Continued 


Total gross 
bast during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Professional staff: 

James M. Menger..... Professional staff $18, 000. 00 
William J. Dixon 
Robert F. Guthrie_ 


Charles B. Curtis 
Additional temporary 
employees under 
H. Res. 170 and 290: k 
A. Bennett Schram._.. Staff assistant 
(minority). 
Henry Thomas Greene. do. 
Helen M. Dubino d i 14, 598. 80 
Darlene G. McMullen.. Clerical assistant 4, 033. 97 
(minority). 
Barbara L. Bullard do..... 7 6, 211. 94 
Linda (Firkin) Lantz.. Clerical assistant (Mi- 3,676.70 
vor (from Aug. 8) 
ji 779, 46 
3,716. 52 
. 


10, 000, 00 


Clerical assistant 
(through July 31). 
Dennis C. Shumaker. - pera assistant 


Diane R. Tretter. 


4, 450. 00 
1, 000. 00 
1, 000. 00 
1, 833. 34 
12, 872. 50 
12, 872. 50 
2, 145, 42 


10, 833, 35 


Randell R. Eley 
Robert P. Sweeney... Staff assistant (through 
Aug. 31). 


ig. 31). 
Walter J. Graham, Jr... Staff assistant... _._.. 
Stephan E. Lawton... d 


SIE ESENE 
Michael A. Taylor_._.. Staff assistant (through 
July 31). 
Michael R. Lemov____ Staff assistant (from 
Aug. 1). 


Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations: 
Michael J. Parker. Attorney. ...........- 11,000.00 
James R. Connor_.... Staff assistant........ 13,065. 32 
Daniel J. Manelli Acting chief counsel... 16, 000. 00 
William T. Druhan___- Staff assistant. 14, 090. 43 
Benjamin M. Special assistant...... 14,090, 43 


Smethurst. 
13, 427. 55 


12, 712,89 
3, 400. 00 


5, 601. 09 
12, 943, 48 
5, 238. 84 


Staff assistant 
(through Oct. 12). 
Albert J. McGrath____ Special assistant (from 
Aug. 9). 


Mark J. Raabe 

Russell D. Mosher... a 

Elizabeth G. Paola. -~ Clerical assistant... 
Elizabeth A. Eastman...__..do.....__..._-_.. 
Judith B. Fisher Clerical assistant (from 


Cler cal assistant 
(proai Sept., 


Special securities study 


roup: 
william Hall Painter... Special counsel_..._..- 
Robert L. Stern Special consultant. 
Harvey A. Rowen_____ Staff attorney 
Barboura C. Flues._.. Clerical assistant... ~- 
Judith Ann Quinn Clerical assistant (from 
July 19). 
Annette Marie Clerical assistant (from 
Bouchard. Dec. 2). 
William L. Cary Special counsel 
(through July 31) 
Christopher Vasillo- Staff assistant 
pulos, (through Aug. 9). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 288, 325. 76 
362, 786, 26 


Amount expended from July 1, to Dec, 31, 1971.. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, to Dec, 
651, 002. 02 
337, 997. 98 
HARLEY 0. STAGGERS, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th en be approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Bess E, Dick 
Benjamin L. Zelenko. 
Kenneth L. Harkins. 


$$18, 000. 00 
17, 750. 22 
Chief counsel, anti- 6, 705. 64 


Sew (through Sept. 


Herbert Fuchs. 
Garner J. Cline____ 
William F. Shattuck.. 
Donald G. Benn____ 
R. Frederick Jett... 
Jerome M. Zeifman 
Frances Christy 

Jane C. Caldwell 


Carrie Lou Allen... ......---- 
Lorraine W. Beland_____.___. 
Roberta E, Eisenberg 

Joanne E. Bell 


Pearl L. Chellman_. 


Odia R. Chiles. 

7 (through Aug. 31). 
Daniel L, Cohen Assistant counsel 
George A. Dalley... do. 

Howard C. Eglit Assistant counsel 
(from Oct. 1). 
Arthur P, Endres, Jr Assistant counsel 
James B. Farr Messenger-clerk 
Summer intern 
Clerical staff 


em 


Summer intern 
(through Aug. 31). 
Alma B. Haardt....._... Clerical staff 
Alice E. Hamlin Clerical staff (to 
Oct. 10). 
Special counsel for 
Federal criminal law 


Michael Kelemonick..._......do__._. 
Florence T. McGrady do 
Thomas E. Mooney Assistant counsel 
Roger A. Pauley Associate counsel 
(through July 31). 
Franklin G. Polk Associate counsel... .- 
Ruth T, Pratt Clerical staff - 
Mary G. Sourwine do... 
Keith A. Takata Summer intern 
(through Aug. 31). 
Clerical staff 
Messenger-clerk 
Clerical (through 
Aug. 16). 


DNN VOMMwO prs 


S888 8SEEese: 


o 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
L ERAO Bonesi $3: 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 106, 978. 89 
Amount expended July 1, through Dec. 31, 1971.. 193,014. 29 
Total amount expended from Jan, 3, through 
Dec 31, 1971 
Balance unexpended as of Jan, 1, 1972 


FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES ¥CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 


A. Preparation of new edition of United States 
Code (no year): 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1971 $26, 756. 14 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1972 160, 000. 00 
186, 756. 14 
Expended July 1-Dec. 31, 1971 53, 804. 58 
Balance December 31, 1971 132, 951. 56 
B. Preparation of new edition of District of Colum- 
bia Code: 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1971 
Expended July 1-Dec. 31, 1971 


Balance Dec. 31, 1971 


92, 052. 24 
14, 077.72 


77, 974. 52 


C. Revisions of the laws, 1972: 
Legislative a tiation Act, 1972 
Expended July 1-Dec. 31, 1971 


Balance Dec. 31, 1971 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman. 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


December 31, 1971. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
aig during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Ralph E. Casey 
Ned P. Everett 


Leonard L. Sutter 
Robert J, McElroy 
William B. Winfield 
Frances P. Still 


1 Minority counsel. 
William C. Rountree... __ 
Virginia L. Noah 
Francis D. Heyward 
Alfred Ronald Santo__..__ 
Frank M. Potter. Jr 


SEY US: 
Secretary (minority)... 
Counsel 


SSS SSSS5 8228525) 
s 


eon 
pe we 


323 
388838888838 


Norman M. Barnes.. 
Ronald W. C. Watt. . 
Ruth |. Hoffman... 
Ellen Sudow..._.-..__ 
Mark Gersh 


we 
< 


85883; 


oO ENO CAEN EN 
on 


Clerk, Subcommittee 
on Panama Canal 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 11 to Dec, 31, 1971__ 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 
194, 366. 60 
97, 133.40 


EDWARD A, GARMATZ, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


January 18, 1972. 
To, the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total may of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
aR during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee 
staff: 


Chief counsel... ...... 
Staff director and 
special counsel. 
Bray, Bun Benton Associate staff director. 
Smiroldo, Victor C_... Counsel__...._.._._. 
Irvine, William A Assistant staff 17, 749.98 
director, 
Kazy, Theodore J... Senior staff assistant... 17,749.98 
Fortune, Francis C__.. Coordinator........... 14, 299.9) 
Lockhart, Robert E... Assistant counsel__._.. 
Thornton, Elsie E Chief clerk... ---- 
Wells, Barbara M Secretary.......... 
Simons, Blanche M d 
Investigative staff, 
ide ete to H., 
‘es. 217 and 279 of 
the 92d Cong., Ist 


- Intern (Aug. 1-31). .-- 
-- Staff assistant ae 

Bates, Kathryn E__... Secretary... 

Bethea, Barbara Faye. Secretary i 

Bebick, Joan E Secretary (July 1) 


Martiny, John H.. 
Gaughan, Vincent M.. 


$18, 000. 00 
17, 500. 02 


17, 749. 98 
17, 749. 98 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE—Con. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 
tea! over - 


period 


Investigative staff, 
(pursuant to H. 
Res. 217 and 279 of 
the 92d Cong., Ist 

+ _ sess,)—Continued 

Blackmore, Ruby 
Marina. 

Borger, Deanne L. 

Brown, Lorraine L.. 

Camhi, Stanley A 


Ciaravella Phos sate 
Coultrap, R at Ke 
Deviin, a | E 
Diamond, Elaine L. --- 
Eisen, Estelle F 


Fenstermacher, 
rederic. 
Ferdon, Julie 


Staff assistant (to July 
31). 


intern (November and 
December). 

Secretary... 

Staff assistant- 

Secretary (from Nov. 

(July 19 to 
ov. 7). 

Intern (to Aug. 9) 


Intern (to Aug. 31)_..- 


Secreta 


. Staff assistant 


Fussell, 

Gabusi, John B_. 
Gould George B. 
Griffith, Thomas B- 
Harding, Delois. 
Hitchcock, John E.. 
Howard, Alton M. 
Jacovitz, Richard H__-- 


pata Thomas R.. 
Meyer, Robert J 

Miller, Michael D_ 
Moore, Robert M...... 


Napier, Margaret G... 
Neuman, Robert A 
Pendleton, Maria R.. 


Peters, Dorothy L-...- 
Raymond, Anthony J.. 


Snipes, Justine P 
Steeper, Scott Charles. 
Spencer, Walter A 
Thayer, Ted J.. 


Ward, Sara L 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
- $553, 000. 00 


expenditures 


Secreta 


ty 
- Staff assistant. 


do 
Intern (to Aug. 31)... 
Secretary. 
- Intern «to Aug 9) 
- Printing editor 
Intern (November and 
December). 
Staff assistant 
Intern (to Aug. 22 


.-- Intern sg Aug. 


Intern (to Sept. 6)...-- 
Secretary.. 


----.d0 


- Staff assistant.. 
Document clerk- 
Secretary... - 
Staff assistant... 
Secretary... - 
Intern (uly 1-31). 
Intern (to Aug. 9) 
Research assistant 
(from Sept. 1). 
Secretary... 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. _ 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, to Dec. 31 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
December 31, 1971. 


To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, —— 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th ces, approved August 2, 1946, as 


amended, submits the fo 
profession, and total sal 
during the 6-month perio 


ay of each person em 
d from July 1 to Decem! 


$500. 00 
5, 875. 02 
4,953, 42 


see! 


SE8885 
ZSLRSRSSSRELER SSsssess 


~ON 
SSS 


gs8 


— 
NANNA 
ey 


Ses 


BSBse 


~ 203, 375.45 
212, 384. 48 


415, 759. 93 
117, 240. 07 


Chairman. 


owing report showing the r 
ployed rt 
er 31, 1971 


inclusive, together with total funds authorized or pl 


and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Standing committee: 
Richard J. Sullivan.... 


. Minority counsel.. 


Lloyd A, Rivard- 
Carl H. Schwartz Jr. 


James L. Oberstar... 
Dorothy A. Beam 
Meriam R. Buckl 
Sterlyn B. Carroll 
Erla S. Youmans 


Gordon E. Wood 


tnvestigating staff: 
Richard C. Peet 


Robert F. Spence. 
Joseph A, Italiano Jr.. 


- Engineer consultant 


Z Consultant—projects a 


and programs. 
Administrator 


. Executive staff assistant. 


Sony) ee 


assistant. 
Minority professional 


Assistant minority 
counsel. 


Subcommittee clerk... 


Editorial assistant 


Total gross 
salary durin: 


10, 407. 48 


15, 460. 86 


2109 


Total gross 
sala —_ ring 
Profession 


Name of employee ae 


phen 
sa uring 
"Z month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Linda L. Williams Minority staff assistant_ 

Nancy B. Vitali Subcommittee clerk... 

Peggy Lynn Clements. Staff assistant... ....- 

Emily L. Kausch Staff assistant (termi- 
nated July 11). 

Cynthia J. Van Sant... Staff assistant... ...-- 

Rosemari E. Gaughan... _._..do 

Robert C. Marshall... Subcommittee clerk 
(terminated Aug. 31). 

Ruth Costello Staff en 

Pat ogra 


$5, 599. 98 
5, 605. 39 
5, 749.98 

341.30 

4,249.98 


2,004.72 
2, 207. 40 


7,420. 02 
3,745. 02 
4,999. 98 
5, 235. 00 


4,500. 00 
14, 500. 02 
staff "asistini (termi- 
nated Aug. 15). 
Staff assistant (termi- 
nated Sept. 18), 
Staff assistant....-..-- 
. Subcommittee clerk... 
Staff assistant (July 12, 
1971 to Aug. 13). 
Thomas R. Dougherty... Subcommittee clerk 


as of Aug. 2). 
Steven H. Bourke Staff assistant (as of 
Carol A. Weber 


ug. 
Staff assistant (Sept. 1 
Elizabeth H. Kiley 


y ept. 3). 
Machele J. Miller. Staff assistant (as of 
Margaret F. McCarthy. S assistant (as of 
Ruth Constandy.... - Technical consultant 


(as of Oct 15) 
Henry G. Edler Project coordinator (as 
of Oct. 14). 
Joseph R. Brennan___- 


Sheldon S. Gilbert. _ 

Peter Jutro. 

Max K. Taher. 
Subcommittee on 

Walter R. May. 

John P. Constandy-... 


William M. Corcoran.. 
Marie M. Lynch... 
Joyce T. Eaby 


2,786. 10 
1,977.79 
1,733.34 
4,644. 44 
7,058.33 


to Sept. 30). 
Staff assistant (as of 


e388 
s 


ca 
ao 


Assistant chief counsel 
(terminated Aug. 15). 

Salvatore J. D'Amico.. Associate counsel 

John P. O'Hara.. -d 

Carl J. Lorenz, Jr- 

Robert G. Lawrence 

George M. Ko ysa Chief investigator.. 

Sherman S. Willise... Professional staff 


member. 
Paul R. S. Yates. .-. 


~ Professional minority 
staff member. 
Kathryn M. Keeney... Chief clerk 
Martha E. Downie. Minority staff assistant. 
Betty Hay... ---- Administrative 
assistant. 
Shirley R. Kni ‘spas --~ Staff aae SIEN 
Carol Dahlst Si do... Seton 
William 0. Nolen. ` investigator... SS 
George P. Karseboom.. Professional staff mem- 
member (as of 


288383 88 8 
sss 2 sassss ss 238 


8 8: 


15 
15 
15, 
15 
16, 
15, 
4, 
8 
6, 
7 


REE 


“Sam 
PERE 
S888 


Nov. 8). 
Agnes M. Ganun. Staff assistant........- 6, 473.82 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 351). $1, 072, 670. 00 


297, 897. 99 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
407, 404. 23 


Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 1971. 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, to Dec. 
705, 302. 22 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971.....-- 367,367.78 


JOHN A. BLATNIK, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


January 15, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th bore ser approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the fi following report showing the _ 
profession, and total salary of each person employed TAa 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, Dada ven total funds authorized or i 
and expended b' y it 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Laurie C. Battie. Staff director and $18, 000. 00 


counsel (P). 


Robert D. Hynes, Jr. 
Mary Spencer Forrest 


Winifred L. Watts. Administrative assist- 8, 266. 10 


ant (P). 
Jonna Lynne Cullen Staff assistant (C) 7, 447.52 
Margaret Anne Bundick_ Secretary (C) 4,975. 00 


66, 938. 50 


Minority counsel (P)... 
- Assistant counsel and 
research analyst (P). 


$17, 419. 50 
10, 830, 38 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $5, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec, 31, 1971 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 7183 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971 > 4,275.17 
WILLIAM M. COLMER, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


January 13, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the re 
profession, and total may of each person employed b 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 7 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Kosas 

sa uring 

month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Executive director and 
chief counsel. 
Chiefclerk and counsel. 


Chas. F. Ducander $18, 000. 00 


John A. Carstarphen,Jr_. 17, 906. 52 
Philip B. Yeager 
Frank R. Hammill, Jr. 
James E. Wilson, Jr Technncai consultant. - 

- Minority staff 

weed staff (from 

Oct. 11). 

-» Seoretary............. 


June C. Stafford.. 
Kieran U. Cashman.. 
Theresa M. Gallo. 


Investigative staff 
(H. Res. 24 


7): 
Richard P. Hines. 
Harold A. Gould. 
Philip P. Dickin: 
W, H. ne.. 
William G. Wells, do. 
K. Guild Nichols, Jr... Staff consultant- - 
J. Thomas Ratchford. Science consultant..._- 
John D. Holmfeld Science poliey con- 
Sultant (from Oct. 9), 
Frank J. Giroux....... Printing clerk 
Elizabeth S. Jernan._. Scientific research 


Martha N. Rees. S 

Denis C. Quigley... - 

Patricia J. Schwartz. - 

Barbara J. Jackson do. 

A. Patrick Nucciarone_ Assistant publications 


clerk. 
Colleen P. Dunphy_... Clerk-typist (to 
“iad Sept. th. 


8,756. 16 
8, 077.62 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $380, 000. 00 


16; 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 2, 304. 44 
167, 281.04 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971. - 
Tota amount expended from Jan. 3 to Dec. 31, 29, 585. 

50, 414, 52 

GEORGE P. MILLER, Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT 


January 7, 1972, 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
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COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT—Con. 


Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name 
profession, and total salary of each person employed b it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1 71 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 


Name of employee Profession 


Staff director. 
--- Assistant staff director. 
Senior staff member. -. 
Mariann R. Mackenzie... Secretary 
Tempie W. Whittington.. Assistant clerk 


John M. Swanner. 
Bennett Wolfe. 


Funds authorized or of ype for committee 
expenditures (H. Res, 236; Mar. 23, 1971) $25, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971___. 


Te ieee expended from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 


380, 25 
184. 40 


564. 65 
24, 435. 35 
MELVIN PRICE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


January 10, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name 
profession, and total salary of each person employed b it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 

-mon 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 7 
Oliver E. Meadows... Staff director.......... 
Donald C. Knapp. Counsel...........-.. 
John R. Holden....... Professional staff 
(minority). 

. Professional aide. 

- Clerk... 

. Assistant clerk = 
Alice V. Matthews... Clerk-stenographer_.__ 
Morvie Ann Colby._....._..d 
Marjorie J. Kidd do 
Arthur M. Gottschalk.. Professionaj aide 


minority); 
Patricia J. Wilton Clerk-stenographer 
(minority). 
Investigative staff: 
So A H 
Rita W. Schwall yp prees ai 
(minority). 
Audrey A. Powelson... Clerk-stenographer...- 
rapher 
(to July 30). 
Vance L. Gilliam Records clerk. 
Michael J. Wootton... won o ngi (to 
ov, 30). 
Courtenay E. Baskin... Clerk-stenographer (to 
Aug. 31). 


$18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
15, 494. 76 
15, 494. 76 


Investigator. 


4, 333. 92 
2,916. 65 


1, 166. 66 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $150, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported §2, 829. 55 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec.31,1971_... 56, 265.02 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, to Dec, 31, 

1971 109, 094. 57 
40, 905. 43 


OLIN E. TEAGUE Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
January 6, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946» 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
moni 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


John M. Martin, Jr. 


Chief counsel (P) $18, 000. 00 
Richard C. Wilbur. 


Minority counsel (P)... 18, 000. 00 
Assistant chief counsel 17,091, 12 


(P). 
iaoa staff (P). 


Virginia Butler. 
William C. Byrd. 
Marie Crane. 

Mary Clare Fitzgerald 
William Fullerton 
Maxine Ganger 


Charles Hawkins. 
Mary Jackson 


pg 
BaESRSSES: 


Staff assistant (C) 
(Oct. 18 to Oct. 31), 

Staff assistant 

Staff eon 


~ 
= o 


g2 


8386S SS 


do 
Staff assistant (C) 


(to Sept. 6). 
Jean Ratliff Staff assistant (C) 
Gloria Shaver... do. 
Eileen Sonnett do.. 
Patricia Carol Stern Staff assistant (C) 
(from . 
Staff assistant (C) 


BERS 


BESS 
8385 


Danna Thomas. 


Judith VanDerSchaaf 
Carole Vazis. do. 
i Staff assistant () 
(from Nov, 15) 
Hughion Greene... . Document clerk (C)... 
Walter B. Little. do 


= 
o 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount expenditures previously reported__...... 3, 019. 37 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31,1971... 7,489.37 
Te cows expended from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 

64, 491. 26 


WILBUR D. MILLS, Chairman, 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME 
January 6, 1972 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congrats, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total meg of each person employed 7 it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
sala gow ring 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Stephen B. Abrams_.... Press assistant (to 
Aug. 31, 1971). 
Stuart R. Allen Chief Se ay (to 
Nov. 30, 1971). 
Mildred Irene Appleby.. ee, (from 
Aug. 19, 1971). 
Ronald Barbatoe Assistant counsel (to 
Oct. 31, 1971). 
Investigator Com 
July 26, 1971). 
Investigator... 


$1, 769. 36 
11,046, 00 
3, 050. 65 
6, 187. 08 
8, 611.13 


8, 500. 02 
13, 249. 98 


1, 722. 50 


Livio A. Beccaccio 


Leroy C. Bedell, Jr. 
Michael William Associate chief 
Blommer. counsel. 
Mary R. Lingle Boysen.. Secretary to the asso- 
ciate counsel (from 
ov, 8). 
Secretary to the 
chairman. 
Frederick B. Collison... Investigator 
Martha A. Cook per veg he 
Sept. 20, 1971). 
--- Associate chief in- 
eng ca (to 
July 12). 
Investigator (from 


Marian Canty. 6, 104. 04 


7,025. 64 
2, 525, 00 


824. 86 


10, 000. 00 


8, 500. 00 
666, 66 


4, 249. 98 
5, 934. 75 


Mary Faye Downey 
Lina Mabel Duran_....__. 


February 1, 1972 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Hazel K. Edwards Secretary to the 


pono, Fan 16). 
counse! ug. 16). 
Roberta S. Gerson Secretary to the thief 
counsel, 
A Margaret Savage Researcher (from 
rey. . 6). 
Deborah Hastings. Resana assistant (to 


ept. 6). 
Patricia C. Hester. Secretary (to Oct. 4)... 
Alvin J. Lorman.. .- Investigator (to 


Aug. 26). 
Raphael J. Madden....._ Research assistant... _- 
Robert E, McKenna. 


ieoa r (from 
6). 
Mary M. Goulart.. 


July 
- Finance officer. 
Helen Morse Secretary (from 
H. Christopher Nolde.... Associate counsel 
N. Ross Otters... Investigator (from 
Michael Don Petit....._. 
Paul L. Perito 
Joseph A, Phillips....... 
Mary G. Poore.......... 


Andrew Raddin, 
Pauline B. Reeping...._. 


$5, 619. 48 


1, 495, 54 
2,715. 27 
2, 108, 33 


2, 348731 
2,621.77 


3,716. 52 
8, 611. 13 


7, 500, 00 
479.17 
12, 660. 78 
8, 333, 35 
5, 888. 90 
6, 700. 00 
8, 300. 00 
1, 950. 70 


8, 042. 04 
2, 081. 38 


Aug. 1). 
Press officer (from 
Sept. 15; 


S ‘ps 5 
Chief counsel (to 
sept . 
Chief counsel (from 
Oct, 8). 
Office manager (to 
Aug. 31). 
Assistant counsel 
Secretary to the chief 
counsel (from 
Nov, 2). 
Administrative assist- 
ant counsel (to 
Oct, 31), 
Secretary (from Oct. 4). 
Research assistant 
sg gg (from 
July 26). 


Jordan Payman Rose... 5, 836. 84 


Theresa A. Sbarra. 
Margaret M. Schau 
Thomas K. Sulliva 


1, 812. 50 
5, 614. 20 
8, 611.13 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $675, 000. 00 
188, 764. 55 


Amount of expenditures menee reported 259, 711.18 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec, 31, 1971... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
7 448, 475.73 
226, 524. 27 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON HOUSE RESTAURANT 


January 3, 1972. 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Thomas J. Campbell... 
Judy A. Crowe_...-.-..- 


Staff director 

oy resigned... 
Sept. 30). 

Secretary (hired Oct. 1). 


$9, 547.50 
1, 879. 50 
1, 879. 50 

13, 306. 50 


Patricia S. Putnins. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures -- $43, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported.. RAEE ESN 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1971.... 13, 215.79 
Total amount expended from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 197 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971... 


15, 142.23 
14, 641.98 


JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


January 5, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congens, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total auy of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


February 1, 1972 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES—Con. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS—Continued 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 


Name of employee Profession 


Emilia E. Parrish Secretary 
James F. Qualls, Jr...... Staff assistant 
William A. Keel, Jr. Research analyst 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch rk 

Donna M. Watson. 

Henry A, Robinson. 

William V. Clark Staff assistant.. 
Leslie R. Pennington... Printing editor 
Thomas G. Powers__.._. 

Ralph W. Emerson 

Justinus Gould. 


Mary Eileen Ow 
Howard Greenberg.. 
Linda W. Kinkead 
Norma Gilbert. 
Millard V. Oakley 
John Rayburn 

T, J. Oden 


Dorothy M. Jordan 

Linda Louise Spakes 

Mary Biddle Dick 

Margaret L. Carpenter 

Willa C. Rawls. s 
Bernadette 0. Romanesk. do 

James R. Phalen_.__.... Assistant minority 


counsel, 
John M. Finn Minority counsel 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures piony reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971... 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to Dec. 31, 


206, 596. 99 
211, 122. 40 


417,719. 39 
112, 280. 61 


JOE EVINS, Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
January 7, 1972; 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th gre kare approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 


Name of employee Profession 


Executive director 
C l 


Francis J. Butler. 
Cynthia K. Watkins. 
Donald G. Tacheron 
Vilma Berarducci_. 
James J. Hennelly.- 
George Meader. 
Mary E. Bernard. 
James F. McAllister 
Robert J. Kelley 
James S. Machowski. 
Lynn Gayle Zeltner... 
Gerard C. Snow..-.-.-- 


-- Director of research... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. ~ $425,000. C0 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 


0 
Amount expended from July to Dec, 1971... - 90,070.13 


Total amount expended from July to Dec. 1971... 90,070. 13 
Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1971 334, 929. 87 


JACK BROOKS, Chairman. 


January 10, 1972. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


To the Clerk of the House: 


The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended submits the following report showing the name, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


profession, and total ire of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Harold J. Warren 


Charles S. Brewton 
George T. Ault 


Staff director and $15, 528. 66 
counsel, 

General counsel 

Professional staff 
member. 

Assistant staff 
director, 

Secretary... 

Clerk assista 

Staff assistant. 


Cary H. Copeland 
Mattie |. Echols.. 
Helen 0. McDanie 


Joel V. Lumer. 
John R. Hall... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $133, 180. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1971... 


0 
61, 631.53 
ee ee 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1971 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 


61, 631.53 
548. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION 


January 10, 1972. 
To the Clerk of the House: 

The above-mentioned committee or subcommittee, pursuant 
to section 134(b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congas, approved August 2, 1946, as 
amended, submits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 1971, 
inclusive, together with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Laurence N. Woodworth. Chief of staff 
i Deputy chief of staff_.. 
--- Assistant chief of staff. 
- Chief economist. 
Nicholas A. Tomasulo__. Legislation counsel... 
Herbert L. Chabot__._.. Aastat legislation 
counsel, 


14, 050. 02 
Robert R. Smyers 16, 811. 52 
James H. Symons. 2 
John Germanis.. 

Meade Emory. 

Albert Buckber, 

Michael D. Bird_... do 

Harrison B. McCawley... Refund attorney. 

Bernard M. Shapiro Legislation attorney... 

Joseph P. Spellman. - C 

Harold Dubroff. 

Donald C. Evans, Jr. do. 

Anastasia Connaughton.. Statistical clerk. 

Joseph E. Fink do 

James E. Wheeler__... 


Linda Savage 
Bianche Nagro 
Mary W. Gattie 
Jamie L. Daley 
June Matthews... 
Amelia Del Carmen 
Marcia B. Rowzie 
Sharon Malcom.. 
Wanda D. Fraser 


EERE 


ws Kad 
pess 


D 
SSRSSR2E8 


HP MAMMIMH 90¢ 


s8 


Nov. 13). 
Secretary (through 
Sept. 7). 
Jacqueline S. Pfeiffer... Secretary (as of Oct. 
Katherine Keller bag (through 
Aug. 31). 
Lorene Heriot a ad (as of Nov. 


Jacqueline Miller 


1, 437.49 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported (Jan. 
1, to July 1, 1971) 
a expended from July 1, 1971 to Jan, 1, 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to Dec, 31, 
709, 267. 43 
396, 403. 09 


RUSSELL B. LONG, Chairman, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1526. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that sev- 
eral appropriations to the Department of 
Defense and other departments and agencies 
have been apportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates a necessity for supplemental estimates 
of appropriations in order to permit payment 
of pay increases granted by law, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1527. A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
transmitting a copy of a balance sheet of the 
company as of December 31, 1971, pursuant 
to 37 Stat. 979; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1528. A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
transmitting the 13th annual report of the 
Commission, pursuant to Public Law 86-380; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

1529. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 396 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to increase 
and extend for 1 year the authorization for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


1530. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
on the disposition of applications for condi- 
tional entry to the United States from 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hong Kong, Italy, and Lebanon, during the 
6 months ended December 31, 1971, under the 
provisions of section 203(a)(7) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Come 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1531. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain alieng 
found admissible to the United States, pursu- 
ant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1532. A letter from the Commission, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases in which the author- 
ity contained in section 212(d)(3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 212(d) (6) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1533. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a report, 
on an agency-by-agency basis, of positions 
in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 during 
1971, together with summaries of actions 
taken (1) under the numerical limitations of 
U.S.C. 5108(a), (2) outside such numerical 
limitations, and (3) regarding hearing exam- 
iner positions, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

1534. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs), 
transmitting a report of positions in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 in the Department 
of Defense during 1971, pursuant to 5 U.S.C, 
5114; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1535. A letter from the State and Federal 
Cochairmen, Ozarks Regional Commission, 
transmitting the annual report of the Com- 
mission for 1971; to the Committee on Public 


Works. 
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RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1536. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the financial 
statements of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity for fiscal year 1971, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
851 (H. Doc. 92-242); to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1537. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port that the Department of the Air Force 
system for buying spare parts for initial sup- 
port of new military aircraft needs substan- 
tial improvements; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

1538. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on management improvements needed 
in the review and evaluation of applications 
to construct and operate nuclear power- 
plants, Atomic Energy Commission; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Report on the ac- 
tivity of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 92d Congress, first ses- 
sion (Rept. No. 92-803). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolutiton 790. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 7987. A bill to provide 
for the striking of medals in commemoration 
of the bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion (Rept. No. 92-804). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 791. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 10243. A bill to establish 
an Office of Technology Assessment for the 
Congress as an aid in the identification and 
consideration of existing and probable im- 
pacts of technological application; to amend 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950; 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-805). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 792. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 12089. A bill to estab- 
lish a Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention and to concentrate the resources 
of the Nation against the problem of drug 
abuse (Rept. No. 92-806). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12769. A bill to assist local educa- 
tional agencies to provide quality education 
programs in elementary and secondary 
schools; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12770. A bill to provide financial 
assistance for State and local small, com- 
munity-based correctional facilities; for the 
creation of innovative programs of vocational 
training, job placement, and on-the-job 
counseling; to develop specialized curricu- 
lums, the training of educational] personnel, 
and the funding of research and demonstra- 
tion projects, to provide financial assistance 
to encourage the States to adopt special pro- 
bation services to establish a Federal Cor- 


rections Institute; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12771. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to remove the time limi- 
tation within which programs of education 
for veterans must be completed, and restore 
on behalf of certain veterans educational 
assistance benefits which had previously 
terminated; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12772. A bill to adjust the basic com- 
pensation of the police helicopter pilots of 
the District of Columbia Metropolitan Po- 
lice force; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 12773. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to 
provide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, DELANEY: 

H.R. 12774. A bill to establish a Federal 
program to encourage the voluntary dona- 
tion of pure and safe blood. to require li- 
censing and inspection of all blood banks, 
and to establish a national registry of blood 
donors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, FAUNTROY (for himself and 
Mr. STUCKEY): 

H.R. 12775. A bill to authorize programs in 
the District of Columbia to combat and con- 
trol the disease known as sickle cell anemia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R. 12776. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention of sickle cell anemia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 12777. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to authorize the insurance of 
loans to defray mortgage payments on homes 
owned by persons who are temporarily un- 
employed or whose income has been drasti- 
cally reduced as the result of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in an industry 
or area; to the Committe on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. DUN- 
can, Mr. GUDE, Mr. Mayne, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Stokes, and Mr. TERRY) : 

H.R. 12778. A bill to amend section 1905 of 
title 44 of the United States Code relating to 
depository libraries; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. HILLIS: 

H.R. 12779. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 72 to 70 
the age at which deductions on account of 
an individual’s outside earnings will cease to 
be made from benefits based on such indi- 
vidual’s wage record; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 12780. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 12781. A bill to provide for the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to assist in the improvement 
and operation of museums; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12782. A bill to modify the restric- 
tions contained in section 170 (e) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in the case of certain 
contributions of literary, musical, or artistic 
composition, or similar property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.R. 12783. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to allow the counting of 
time spent in enlisted service as a cadet or 
midshipman at a service academy toward 
length of service as an officer; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himself, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. BeEcICcH, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Kemp, Mr. McEWwEN, Mr. 
Mazzout, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Rooney of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr, TIERNAN, Mr. WAGGON- 
NER, and Mr. JoNEs of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 12784, A bill to amend the Uniform 
Relocation Assistance and Real Property Ac- 
quisition Policies Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12785. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a study with 
respect to certain islands in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts to determine whether such is- 
lands should be made a part of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12786. A bill to strengthen the pen- 
alty provisions of the Gun Control Act of 
1968; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN (for himself and 
Mr. Rosrson of New York): 

H.R. 12787. A bill to establish an Emergency 
Medical Services Administration within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to assist communities in providing pro- 
fessional emergency medical care; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12788. A bill governing the use of the 
Armed Forces of’ the United States in the 
absence of a declaration of war by the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 12789. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol of sickle cell anemia; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 12790. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for voluntary 
agreements between ministers and their em- 
ployers to treat ministers as employed per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 12791. A bill to provide supplemental 
appropriations to fully fund bilingual edu- 
cation programs under title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the fiscal year 1972; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

H.R. 12792. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish procedures 
providing members of the Armed Forces re- 
dress of grievances arising from acts of bru- 
tality or other cruelties, and acts which 
abridge or deny rights guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
suffered by them while serving in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12793. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the Older Americans Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12794. A bill to provide for a proce- 
dure to investigate and render decisions and 
recommendations with respect to grievances 
and appeals of employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 12795. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Communications Commission to investigate 
the rate base of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 12796. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications for 
renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12797. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 12798. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of feed grain bases for farms 
acquired from the United States for the pro- 
duction of feed grains; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 12799. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of innocent victims of violent 
crime in need; to make grants to States for 
the payment of such compensation; to au- 
thorize an insurance p and death and 
disability benefits for public safety officers; 
to provide civil remedies for victims of rack- 
eteering activity; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida (for him- 
self and Mr. GIBBONS) : 

H.R. 12800. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
requiring certain modes of public transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce to reserve 
some seating capacity for passengers who do 
not smoke; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr, Mat- 
SUNAGA, Mr, Kerra, Mr. WOLFF, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. PopELL, Mr. BapILLo, Mr, 
Fisu, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
BoLanpb, Mr, PIKE, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr, 
Grover, Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mr. McDONALD of 
Michigan) : 

H.R. 12801. A bill to amend the Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to appoint stu- 
dents at State maritime academies and col- 
leges as Reserve midshipmen in the U.S. 
Navy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. LENT, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Kemp, Mr. TIeERNAN, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. CLARK, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. 


Duusxk1, Mr. Dow, Mr. AppasBo, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. EscH, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
CoLLINsS of Illinois, Mr. GALLAGHER, 


Mr. Hosmer, Mr. ScHEUER, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr, Morse, and Mr. STRAT- 
TON): 

H.R. 12802. A bill to amend the Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to appoint students 
at State maritime academies and colleges as 
Reserve midshipmen in the U.S. Navy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. MAT- 
suNnaGA, Mr. Kerry, Mr. Wourr, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. PODELL, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Fisu, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. REES, Mr. 
BoLanp, Mr. PIKE, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Grover, Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mr. McDonatp of 
Michigan) : 

H.R. 12803. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act in order to provide for 
the deferment thereunder of students ap- 
pointed to maritime academies and colleges; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Kemp, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr, DERWINSKI, Mr, CLARK, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. Duusxr, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. AppaBBo, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. Emserc, Mr. CoLLINS of Mi- 
nois, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Kyros, and Mr. 
Morse) : 

H.R, 12804. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act in order to provide for 
the deferment thereunder of students ap- 
pointed to maritime academies and colleges; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 12805. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to delegate to 
any common carrier by railroad, or any em- 
ployee thereof, certain functions relating to 
the enforcement of certain Federal laws af- 
fecting railroads and property moving by 
railroad in interstate or foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12806, A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to permit Postal Service 
employees to engage more fully in political 
activities; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 12807. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 in order to establish Federal policy con- 
cerning the selection of firms and individuals 
to perform architectural, engineering, and 
related services for the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 12808. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by authorizing general 
support grants to defray the ordinary oper- 
ating costs of noncommercial educational 
radio and television broadcast stations and 
by establishing the long-range financing of 
public broadcast programing through the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting in a 
manner consistent with the original intent 
of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12809. A bill to retain November 11 
as Veterans Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 12810. A bill to amend section 103 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to additional mileage for the Interstate Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. Gaypos): 

H.R. 12811. A bill to revise the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DINGELL (by request) (for 
himself and Mr. KUYKENDALL) : 

H.R. 12812. A bill to amend section 208 (f) 
of the Airport and Airway Revenue Act of 
1970 to provide that the amounts in the 
airport and airway trust fund shall be avail- 
able to meet obligations of the United States 
incurred in accordance with the priorities 
established under the Airport and Airway 
Development Act of 1970; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 12813. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12814. A bill to amend the Youth Con- 
servation Corps Act of 1970 (Public Law 91- 
378; 85 Stat. 794) to expand the Youth Con- 
servation Corps pilot program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 12815. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. High Court of Settlement 
which shall have jurisdiction over certain 
labor disputes in industries and other enter- 
prises affecting interstate commerce and the 
public interest; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 12816. A bill to provide for improve- 
ments in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 12817. A bill to amend the Communi- 

cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
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cedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 12818. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold, and to accept gold as 
compensation under the terms of a con- 
tract; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
GarRMatTz, and Mr. THONE) : 

H.R. 12819. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the income of individuals for cer- 
tain amounts of tuition paid with respect 
to dependents enrolled in private elementary 
or secondary schools; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 12820, A bill to amend the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to permit the waiver of 
matching requirements in special and unu- 
sual circumstances; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mrs, CHIS- 
HOLM, and Mr, LEGGETT) : 

H.R. 12821. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to conditionally suspend the 
application of certain penal provisions of 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, and Mr. ROSENTHAL): 

H.R. 12822. A bill to approve and authorize 
amnesty or mitigation of punishment for 
certain persons who have illegally manifested 
their disapproval of U.S. participation in the 
Vietnam war; and to provide for restoration 
of civil and political rights that have been 
lost or impaired by reason of such illegal 
acts, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12823. A bill to retrocede a portion of 
the District of Columbia to the State of 
Maryland; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 12824. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12825. A bill to amend the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. HoLIFELD and Mr. Hosmer) (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12826. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 12827. A bill to clarify the jurisdic- 
tion of certain Federal courts with respect 
to public schools and to confer such juris- 
dictions upon certain other courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. BARING, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. DANIEL- 
SON, Mr. Dorn, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. En- 
warps of California, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr, HEL- 
STOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hriuis, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. SATTER- 
FIELD, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
TEAGUE of California, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
Wotrr, Mr. WYLIE, and Mr. ZWACH) : 

H.R. 12828. A bill to amend chapters 31, 
34, and 35 of title 38, United States Code, to 
increase the rates of vocational rehabilita- 
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tion, educational assistance, and special 
training allowances paid to eligible veterans 
and persons; to provide for advance educa- 
tional assistance payments to certain vet- 
erans; to make improvements in the educa- 
tional assistance programs; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 


By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. Ca- 
BELL, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr, 
Down1nc, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HOGAN, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. McCtory, Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, and Mr. WRIGHT): 

H.R. 12829. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 12830. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act to include diabetes 
among the diseases specifically required to be 
covered by regional medical programs there- 
under; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VEYSEY (for himself, Mrs. 
AszuGc, Mr. Casey of Texas, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr, COLLIER, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. FISHER, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FRASER, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. LAND- 
GREBE, Mr, MCcFALL, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, and Mr. WARE): 

H.R. 12831. A bill to establish a Federal 
program to encourage the voluntary dona- 
tion of pure and safe blood, to require licens- 
ing and inspection of all blood banks, and 
to establish a national registry of blood 
donors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZION: 

H.R. 12832. A bill to provide for a study of 
the feasibility and desirability of establishing 
a proposed Ohio River National Parkway in 
the State of Indiana, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Il- 
linois, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
BrRINKLEY, Mr, Burton,.Mr. BYRON, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CULVER, Mr. 
DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. Dent, Mr. DeRWINSKI, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr, ESCH, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Gaypos, and Mrs. 
GRASSO) : 

H.J. Res. 1040. Joint resolution to create a 
select joint committee to conduct an investi- 
gation and study into methods of signifi- 
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cantly simplifying Federal income tax return 
forms; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mr. GUBSER, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr, Heustrosx1, Mrs, Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Hocan, Mr. Hos- 
MER, Mr. IcHoRD, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Linx, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. Mann, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr. McCOLURE, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. McDapg, Mr. Mrkva, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
MOSHER) : 

H.J. Res. 1041. Joint resolution to create a 
select joint committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study into methods of signif- 
icantly simplifying Federal income tax return 
forms; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REGLE, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr, SLACK, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THONE, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VEYSEY, Mr, WARE, 
Mr. WiLIams, and Mr, YATES) : 

H.J. Res. 1042. Joint resolution to create a 
select joint committee to conduct an inyesti- 
gation and study into methods of significant- 
ly simplifying Federal income tax return 
forms; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.J. Res, 1043. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to give to local school author- 
ities the right to determine the extent to 
which students are provided transportation 
to their schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.J. Res. 1044. Joint resolution to suspend 
for 80 days the continuation of any strike 
or lockout arising out of the labor dispute 
between the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res, 1045. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period April 
19 through April 22, 1972, as “School Bus 
Safety Week”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RUNNELS: 

H.J. Res. 1046. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting deficit spending by 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.J. Res. 1047, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period April 
19 through April 22, 1972, as “School Bus 
Safety Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res. 514. Concurrent resolution to 
relieve the suppression of Soviet Jewry; to 
the Comimttee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 515. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 793. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 243; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 794. Resolution calling upon the 
Voice of America to broadcast in the Yiddish 
language to Soviet Jewry; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AN RESOLUTIONS 


Under caluse 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12833. A bill for the relief of James 

R. Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 12834. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Davis and Maxine Davis, husband and wife; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12835. A bill for relief of Arnold J. 
Follett and his wife, Elsie M. Follett; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary . 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 12836. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Gilbertson, Raymond Nelson, Lawrence 
Powell, Marvin Holland, Erling Ellison, 


Haakon Pederson, Marvel Blix, all of Cath- 
lamet, Wash., and Charles F, Gann, of West- 
port, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary 


By Mr, HELSTOSKI: 
H.R. 12837. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mario Petrone; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


183. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., relative to maintenance of 
a strong domestic oil and gas industry; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

184, Also petition of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor, Santurce, P. R., relative 
to the centennial of the birth of Santiago 
Iglesias Pantin, founder of the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATOR FRANK E. MOSS DETAILS 
THE POSITIVE ACTIONS BEING 
TAKEN AGAINST DRUG USE AND 
ABUSE 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Monday I attended a ceremony marking 
the 25th anniversary of Listen magazine, 
a youth-oriented publication devoted 
to better living. Featured speaker at the 
luncheon was Senator Frank E. Moss, 


who gave an excellent presentation of the 
positive actions being taken against drug 
use and abuse. 

The able legislator from Utah said: 


The need for assistance is great for young 
people. Far too often they turn toward drugs, 
cigarettes, or alcohol to provide that some- 


thing extra in their lives. Listen has shown 
them the other side of the story. 


Listen magazine contains articles on 
drug usage, told in language that young 
people can understand and appreciate. 
But it is not merely a recitation of drug 
experiences; the authors also produce 
first-person narratives on why they 
choose to avoid drugs. 


It is this positive approach that is often 
overlooked by writers, Along with the 
warnings and preachments, we must tell 
our young people that there are safer, 
healthier and much better ways to find 
self-fulfillment, and show them by ex- 
ample, 

The monthly publication, with its em- 
phasis on wholesome living, presents up- 
to-date facts on drug problems, alcohol- 
ism, smoking and health. It has the 
largest circulation of any magazine of 
its type, 180,000 copies each issue, ac- 
cording to editor Francis A. Soper. It 
is the only one of its type officially ap- 
proved by the commissioner of education 
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in most States for use in public school 
curricula. 

Senator Moss, long a leader in the bat- 
tle against drug abuse, has given a schol- 
arly presentation of the dangers and 
dimensions of the problem. His review of 
the legislative actions taken in response 
to growing national concern is a valuable 
reference and should be of extreme in- 
terest to all of us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Senator Moss be 
placed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRUG Us—E—AND ABUSE 


It’s a great pleasure to be here today to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of Listen mag- 
azine. I am particularly close to Listen not 
just because they had my picture on the 
cover a few months ago, although I must 
admit I enjoyed that story a little more than 
most, but because Listen and I haye some 
interests in common, Actually, the vast ma- 
jority of the American people share this 
interest. 

One of the greatest problems facing our 
nation today, particularly our youth, is drugs. 
Now that’s not limited to the deadly heroin 
and the dangerous amphetamines. There are, 
to my mind, three large classes of drugs. 
These are what we traditionally label as nar- 
cotics, drugs and alcohol and tobacco. Now 
it is completely conceivable that each of 
these drugs could be relatively safe for most 
people when used in small quantities. 

There are medicinal reasons for using am- 
phetamines or barbituates. The trouble comes 
when they are misused. 

There are medicinal reasons for using alco- 
hol. The trouble comes when the use is ex- 
cessive, or someone uses alcohol who cannot 
tolerate it and who becomes an alcoholic. 

And it is possible that tobacco can be used 
in such a way that it is only minimally harm- 
ful (not inhaled, for example) and this may 
actually calm the nerves or be comforting 
to certain people. 

By and large, however, the vast majority 
of these drugs are abused. They are not used 
safely—they are not used for medicinal pur- 
poses—they are used to deaden the senses and 
in that way diminish from the meaning of 
life. 

As a citizen I know the dangers which these 
drugs can lead to. The addictive qualities 
which virtually destroy life. As a parent, I 
am familiar with the terrible pressures upon 
young people to experiment. And as a legis- 
lator, I am faced with the awesome burden 
of legislating out of existence the very dan- 
gers which the drugs produce. 

We have learned that banning common 
products does not work. In the area of ciga- 
rettes, many have said, in frustration over 
the snail's pace decline of smoking that we 
should legislate absolute prohibition of the 
use of tobacco—make the product contra- 
band. But human and governmental expe- 
rience prove such action repugnant and cost- 
ly beyond results and fortified with other 
drawbacks and evils to our society—not the 
least of which is loss of personal freedom of 
choice, 

Free men should choose not to smoke, to 
drink to excess, or take harmful drugs be- 
cause of the terrible penalty to themselves 
personally and the burdens of care and loss 
thrown upon society. Education and persua- 
sion are alternatives to the most harmful as- 
pects of these addictions, and these are the 
courses we must pursue. 

I have reviewed the legislative commit- 
ments made in the area of drugs, alcohol and 
smoking over the past few years and find 
our progress quite remarkable, particularly 
when the congress is often called the world’s 
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most deliberative body. We deliberated. Yes, 
we could have done more and maybe we could 
have done it earlier. But the exciting fact is 
that we have done it. 

Now with a commitment from the execu- 
tive branch of the government, with a com- 
mitment from the judicial branch, and with 
the participation of every citizen concerned 
about these problems, we must succeed. 

I would like to give you a rundown of 
the Federal effort to date. 


DRUGS 


Drug abuse is not just a problem anymore. 
It is the number one crisis in America today. 
It has gripped millions of responsible par- 
ents with an unshakable fear that this ter- 
rible thing might capture and destroy their 
sons and daughters. And family after family 
is left numbly aware of how suddenly and 
painfully it strikes. Because this disease once 
belonged to a side of life that most people 
never experienced, it was largely ignored. 
But not anymore. Along with its infecting 
elements, it has invaded the whole Ameri- 
can scene, ripping families apart and leav- 
ing them helpless and grief stricken in its 
wake. 

One of the most frightening things about 
drug abuse is that, because it supports such 
a lucrative business, it sustains itself and 
constantly expands. It lures into the system 
an ever increasing number of unscrupulous 
but clever operators, who use the pathetic 
craving of an addict to drain him and his 
society of colossal sums of money. We all 
share an annual bill which has soared into 
the billions for the crime, welfare, treatment 
and lost productivity which are associated 
with the existence of this plague in our 
society. 

Heaped upon the crisis in our own nation 
is the prospect of from 5 to 15% of our serv- 
icemen returning home from Vietnam as 
heroin addicts unless they are successfully 
treated prior to discharge. I think we can 
well imagine the ominous implications of 
this, not only for the men but for our society. 

The alarm that the country has expressed 
is reflected in the national legislative activity 
of the past two years. In this time, the Con- 
gress has enacted an impressive amount of 
legislation relating to all aspects of drug 
abuse control. Foremost among the achieve- 
ments of the 91st Congress was the compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970. This is a landmark piece of drug 
legislation, because it overhauls virtually all 
existing laws related to drug abuse control, 
and supplements the Federal efforts in the 
areas of treatment and education. 

Title 1 of this act provides increased fund- 
ing authority for state and community treat- 
ment programs, and also authorizes some in- 
novative treatment and education pro- 
grams. In addition, it expands the scope of 
rehabilitation programs to include persons 
with drug dependency problems involving 
non-narcotic as well as narcotic drugs. 

Title II, which is also known as the Con- 
trolled Substances Act, replaces with a single 
statute all previous narcotic and dangerous 
drug control laws, except for those dealing 
with import and export. One striking feature 
of this act is that it revises the previous 
penalty structure, including provisions mak- 
ing any first-time simple possession offense 
a misdemeanor and dropping all mandatory 
minimum sentences except for persons en- 
gaged in a continuing criminal enterprise— 
thus distinguishing between the user and 
the pusher. The bill also classifies all drugs 
subject to control in five schedules according 
to their abuse potential, accept medical 
value, and physical and psychological efforts. 

Title III of the new law has replaced pre- 
vious narcotic and dangerous drug statutes 
relating to importation and exportation, aim- 
ing particularly for stricter supervision of 
the traffic in depressant and stimulant drugs. 

Another piece of legislation which emerged 
during the 91st Congress is the Drug Abuse 
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Education Act. Senator Randolph, who is 
with us today, was a cosponsor and, active 
supporter of this bill, as he has been for 
other measures in these fields. This law en- 
ables the Federal Government to provide 
support to states and communities in the 
development of educational programs and 
curricula to be used in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, It also provides for commu- 
nity education programs designed to pro- 
mote knowledge and leadership for commu- 
nity action programs in areas where such 
activities are sorely needed. 

The work of the 91st Congress made very 
real advances in the battle against drug 
abuse, and it also laid much of the ground- 
work for the more than 200 proposals which 
were advanced during the first session of 
the 92nd Congress. The most significant of 
these is the Administration Bill which cre- 
ates a special action office for drug abuse pre- 
vention in the executive office of the presi- 
dent. This office would coordinate all major 
Federal treatment and prevention programs. 
The Senate bill provides appropriations au- 
thorizing in excess of one and one half bil- 
lion dollars to beef up Federal, state and 
local efforts. 

To me, this bill signifies the urgency felt 
by the entire nation, and it provides much 
more effective coordination and greatly in- 
creased funding power to the overall effort. 
The House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has held extensive hearings 
on this proposal and as a result introduced 
a new bill on December 7. By unanimous 
vote, the Senate has already passed its own 
version of this proposal, and although the 
House and Senate versions differ in some re- 
spects, they are similar in intent and most 
major provisions. Final action is anticipated 
early in the upcoming session. 

Another bill which has been passed by the 
House and is now being considered by the 
Senate is one which would provide for the 
development of narcotic treatment programs 
in correctional institutions for both those 
incarcerated and those on parole, Because 
the drug problem feeds the crime problem 
so generously, there is a special need for 
correctional systems to develop more and 
better treatment programs. This bill takes a 
major step in that direction. 

Efforts to curb the international flow of 
illicit drugs strike at a main root of the 
drug abuse problem. Among the many 
proposals which have emerged in this area 
is a provision of the amendments to foreign 
assistance act which would suspend foreign 
assistance to countries not cooperating in 
attempts to control illegal drug traffic to the 
United States. It also contains a provision 
for assistance to those countries participat- 
ing in international drug control. 

The past three years have seen laws en- 
acted which have doubled and redoubled 
Federal, state, local and individual efforts 
in drug abuse control. But even with the 
progress that has been made, no one can be 
oblivious to the formidable agenda which 
remains before us. It is evident that legisla- 
tive efforts must not be relaxed until this 
menace, which has already raged way too 
far out of control, is caught and obliterated 
or significantly reduced. 


ALCOHOL 


Now what about alcohol. Some people like 
to pass this one off as a minor problem, but 
no one who has eyer had much experience 
with alcoholics could call it minor. 

For many years Federal efforts in the field 
of alcoholism were very sketchy. There was 
no coordinated program. One of the first 
things I did when I came to the Senate was 
to introduce a bill which would give the 
states and communities the tools to meet 
the tragic problem of the alcoholic. 

I had been a judge in Salt Lake City, and 
within my jurisdiction was the police court, 
that is the court before which anyone 
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charged with drunkenness is brought for 
sentencing. 

The same people came before me again and 
again for sentencing, and I realized that 
drunkenness is an illness, and that we had 
to have some sort of machinery to provide 
treatment for it. 

For several years I stood almost alone in 
the Senate in my fight against alcoholism. 
Finally, I was joined by Senator Javits of 
New York, and then by Senator Hughes, who 
is a recovered alcoholic. Senator Hughes be- 
came chairman of a special subcommittee on 
alcoholism and drugs, and out of that sub- 
committee of which Senator Randolph is a 
member, last year came the Hughes-Moss- 
Javits bill on alcoholism—the most compre- 
hensive alcoholism bill ever considered. It 
was enacted on December 19, 1970. 

The legislation established the administra- 
tive structure for an unprecedented, broadly- 
based, community oriented Federal attack 
upon the problem of alcoholism, To do this 
it: 

1. Established a National Institute for the 
Prevention and Control of Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism within the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

2. Established an independent National 
Advisory Council to insure outside evaluation 
of Federal efforts in this area. 

3. Established programs of prevention and 
the recognition and encouragement of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of Federal Govern- 
ment employees who are alcoholics. 

4. Authorized project grants to state and 
local organizations, agencies, institutions, 
and individuals to develop and carry out a 
comprehensive range of activities in the al- 
cohol abuse and alcoholism prevention, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation area. 

Even though this bill was passed and 
signed before the budget requests were sent 
to Congress by President Nixon, the president 
did not ask for any money to implement its 
provisions. So a number of us went before 
the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to plead for funds to start the various 
programs. We got $50 million written into 
the budget, and this money is now being 
used for grants to fight alcoholism. 


CIGARETTES 


And now, let’s turn to cigarettes. This prob- 
lem is more pervasive than the others, but 
because it brings on chronic conditions 
rather than immediate disabilities, some have 
been loathe to recognize its significance. I 
don’t think it necessary to explain to you 
that this is the only drug which has its lobby 
in the Congress. There is no lobby for heroin, 
there is no lobby for alcohol, but there is a 
lobby for cigarettes, and the pernicious habits 
of this lobby have to be continually fought 
off just to make a minimum impact. 

Additionally, the constant public relations 
campaigns of the industry make our task 
even more difficult. Anyone who spoke for 
heroin or alcohol would be laughed off the 
face of the earth. But in our topsy turvey 
world, people who speak up for tobacco seem 
to get re-elected. 

Our nation today is faced with soaring 
hospital costs, our medical care facilities are 
coming to the point where they will not be 
able to care for the growing number of 
chronically ill people; there are not enough 
funds to provide intensive care units for 
emphysema and heart disease patients; mil- 
lions are being paid from social security 
funds to aid relatively young and still pro- 
ductive people who are unable to use their 
skills because they are disabled by chronic 
respiratory disease and heart conditions. 

The best medicine for these diseases is 
preventative medicine. Prevention cuts down 
on costs, it cuts down on agony, and it cuts 
down on disability. Certain diseases are pre- 
vented with vaccinations such as german 
measles, smallpox, and polio and certain dis- 
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eases have been prevented with environmen- 
tal treatment, such as malaria, typhus, and 
yellow fever. Where prevention is not avail- 
able, early detection and treatment are the 
best methods of therapy. But treatment is 
never as sure as prevention. 

One of the most significant and demon- 
strable forms of prevention for lung cancer, 
oral cancer, heart disease and emphysema is 
abstinence from smoking. Just think of the 
hundreds of thousands of lives extended and 
years of productivity if people did not smoke. 

I have long been a foe of cigarettes and 
the tobacco interests. Over the past ten years 
I have introduced legislation of various kinds 
with the hope that I might aid in reducing 
the toll of death and destruction we know 
is associated with smoking. Regrettably those 
early efforts bore little fruit, though they may 
have paved the way for our later successes. 
But I am proud to have played a part in 
shaping the latest legislation—the Public 
Health Cigarette Smoking Act, which the 
president signed into law a little over a year 
ago. 
And why he chose to sign this bill in the 
evening, after newspaper and television news 
deadlines had passed, we will never know. It 
was tragic that he did not hold the tradi- 
tional signing ceremonies. Gertainly a bill of 
this magnitude should have warranted such 
attention. Clearly it is a piece of landmark 
legislation. 

In this bill the Congress has taken a giant 
step forward in making it possible for the 
Federal Government to exert its sovereign 
power to protect the health and welfare of its 
citizens. I might even go so far as to call this 
legislation a triumph over greed and power. 
We have cut the purse strings on a multi- 
million dollar expense account, and what is 
more important, put an end to one of the 
most subtle and insidous influences we have 
ever had on the minds of our young people. 

I don’t think anyone can question the 
fact that television commercials have played 
a very large part in creating the social ac- 
ceptability of cigarette smoking. For years 
these commercials have dominated the air- 
ways, day and night, especially during the 
“prime” hours in the evening, these mes- 
sages have infiltrated our homes. 

Children of all ages, adults of all per- 
suasions, smokers and non-smokers alike 
have been exposed to the impression that 
cigarette smoking and the good and glamor- 
ous life go together. In fact, cigarette smok- 
ing is the sine quo non of the glamorous 
living. Youngsters, even before they could 
read, could readily sing the cigarette jingles 
and readily learn to equate smoking with 
an image of sophistication. The advertising 
copy writers even had the audacity to sug- 
gest that delicate, interpersonal problems 
can be solved merely by sharing a cigarette, 
though they never indicated who gets the 
more dangerous half of the smoke, the hus- 
band or the wife. 

Each advertising message, taken singly, 
may not have left much of an impression, 
but multiply that impression by the thou- 
sands that were beamed out every month 
and you will see that this was a force to be 
reckoned with. Indeed, I believe it has been 
estimated that 13.3 billion messages were 
being broadcast throughout the nation every 
month. No other industry used television to 
this extent. 

Let’s also examine the effect of the ban 
on broadcast cigarette advertising. Children 
are no longer exposed to the allure of hand- 
some men and elegant women filling their 
lungs with death-dealing smoke. Adults who 
are desperately trying to quit no longer 
have their resolve shaken by the sight of 
a manly figure on horseback indulging in 
self-pollution. All that is left to remind us 
of smoking are some anti-smoking messages 
that warn any who continue in this folly. 

In payment for decades of broadcast ad- 
vertising, I believe that broadcasters have 
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@ moral and legal obligation to air anti- 
cigarette commercials until the residual 
harmful effects of more than a billion dol- 
lars of commercial advertising has been 
dissipated. 

Where do we go from here? I firmly believe 
that the Federal Trade Commission should 
treat increased non-broadcast cigarette ad- 
vertising as a violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The commission has already 
announced intentions of pursuing a health 
warning statement on all cigarette adver- 
tisements to remedy these unfair and de- 
ceptive ads. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
never entered into the regulation of ciga- 
rettes, swearing off the subject saying that 
the legislative history did not give them the 
authority to apply their regulatory powers to 
cigarettes. But, I find this an uncomfortable 
assertion of executive privilege. The FDA will 
come before my consumer subcommittee in 
February and I will challenge that notion. 
And if necessary, I foresee a case developing 
forcing the FDA to apply the regulatory 
provisions of the Hazardous Substances Act 
to cigarettes. 

I certainly would be willing to be the plain- 
tiff in a well-drawn plea for this kind of 
legal action. 

And I further will push for legislation 
which I have introduced to require the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to establish maximum 
levels of tar and nicotine in all cigarettes, 
domestic or foreign, sold in the United 
States. Those who insist on smoking cig- 
arettes will, at least, have a less lethal prod- 
uct to inflict upon their bodies. 

So, on this twenty-fifth anniversary, mark- 
ing the establishment of Listen, a Journal 
of Better Living, we all have something to 
be thankful for. Those of us in the Congress 
have tried to compliment your efforts with 
legislative efforts. But no matter how many 
laws we pass, no matter how many people we 
incarcerate for violating those laws, addic- 
tions will remain a problem without “a vig- 
orous, positive, educational approach to the 
problems arising out of the use of tobacco, 
alcohol and narcotics.” Thanks to Listen, we 
will see progress in providing that educa- 
tional approach, 


RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS OF 
DAN STOLLDORF 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal today about God being dead, 
and why worship something that does 
not exist. A few young people who are 
constantly espousing the meanest and 
ugliest things are given great publicity 
by most of the news media. 

I have always said that the majority 
of young people are the finest this coun- 
try has ever known. 

I was pleased to read an article in the 
Alexandria, Va., Gazette a few days ago 
about a young man by the name of Dan 
Stolidorf. Dan is one of the outstand- 
ing high school basketball players in the 
Nation, and without doubt has a great 
future as a college basketball player. 

In spite of his greatness as an athlete 
what inspired me most about Dan Stoll- 
dorf was his interest in theology. He 
refers in the article to Young Life, a 
Christian organization working within 
the high school. 
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He said: 

Young Life is responsible to a certain 
school. We have 200 to 300 at our meetings 
at Annandale on Monday night. We do a lot 
of folk singing and the last 15 minutes is 
devoted to our club leader who talks about 
Christ. 

Church today doesn’t normally relate to 
high school kids. I mean a lot of kids want 
to turn off Christ without even looking into 
it. But our group, it’s a lot more real to me, 
than say church, it’s much more interesting 
to us. 


Mr. Speaker, I continue to be amazed 
with the religious convictions of most 
young people I come in contact with. My 
own high school daughter is a member 
of the Young Life group at T. C. Wil- 
liams High School in Alexandria. This 
group has frequently met in my home. It 
is heartwarming to see close to a hun- 
dred young people gathered in a home 
discussing religion. 

Also, I often visit the main campus 
of the University of Tennessee which is 
located in my hometown of Knoxville. 
The athletes at the university were 
among the forerunners in establishing a 
chapter of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. This organization is now inter- 
nationally known. Many of the athletes 
frequently fill pulpits in area churches. 
They always seem eager to express their 
belief in God. 

Ray Mears, the head basketball coach, 
and Bill Battle, the head football coach, 
are both known for their Christian faith. 
They are constantly urging their athletes 
to participate in religious functions. 

The Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
and Young Life are well known and re- 
spected in Knoxville. These two groups 
have certainly benefited Knoxville. 
Tenn., and our Nation. 

Thus, I was impressed with Dan Stoll- 
drof’s comments on Young Life and the 
church today. At this point I would like 
to share the Alexandria Gazette article 
with my colleagues by placing it in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE View From HERE: ANNANDALE’s DAN 
STOLLDORF—À UNIQUE PERSONALITY 
(By Clay Kemp) 

“He who wears his morality but as his 
best garment were better naked.” From the 
Prophet by Kahlil Gibran. 

Dan Stolldorf of Annandale High School 
is a unique personality. 

He exemplifies what many of us had writ- 
ten off as a thing of the past, a lost segment, 
something that lived in the earlier pages of 
the American dream, before hate and prej- 
udice forced its ugly head into the fore- 
front and started to depict the worse in our 
society. And it’s ironic that Stolldorf, al- 
though spawned from the seeds of that en- 
vironment, may someday be one of the men 
who will have a great deal to do with revers- 
ing the present trend. 

As I said, Dan is unique, he is an athlete, 
a scholar, and above all, his morality does 
not go unshorn, he wears it with dignity. He 
speaks of his family, and of basketball, which 
he loves. He talks of school and of his class- 
mates, but he always returns to God, a sub- 
ject close to his heart. 

This column came about originally be- 
cause Stolldorf is the second leading scorer 
in the Metropolitan area, at 26.1, which, after 
talking to him, has become a mere statistic. 
The inner man has a much higher average. 

After doing the usual fencing that a re- 
porter has to go through to find out what 
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type of person he is interviewing, and get- 
ting answers to the usual questions of what 
college are you interested in, like, “William 
& Mary, maybe Virginia and Penn State 
has talked to me, but I have to check their 
credits,” one gets the idea, that this young 
man has both feet on the ground. 

Still probing, what are you going to major 
in? “Well on the application, I chose pre- 
law,” the man who was born in Abe Lincoln 
country and moved to Annandale at the age 
of six, replied: 

Law? Having done some leg work, I under- 
stood that Stolldorf was interested in 
theology. “Yes I do like theology. Have you 
ever heard of Young Life?” Well no, what 
is that? “It’s a Christian organization work- 
ing within the high schools, This past sum- 
mer they sent me to Australia. They had 
four basketball camps there, but that was 
mostly a drawing card to get the kids to 
come, to get us to relay our ideas of Christ 
to others. We played a lot of different teams 
over there, they weren’t really very good, I 
mean, we are more advanced than they are. 

You played football, which do you like 
best? 

“Basketball. I lettered as a sophomore in 
football and when I played as a freshman, I 
met Jim Phillips,” Stolldorf said of Annan- 
dale’s leading scorer of last year. “As a fresh- 
man, I thought I was better than Jim, I mean 
one-on one, but I played football and I 
never did catch up to Jim as a sophomore, 
so I decided that it would be worth my while 
to spend my time in the gym,” said the man 
who is the first one over to pat Phillips on 
the back, even in practice. 

So the 6-foot-6, 220-pound senior who 

played at 6-5, 195 last year, dropped foot- 
ball, Stolldorf and Phillips spent two weeks 
last summer at Red Jenkins’ camp at Wood- 
son, where the affable Stolldorf developed a 
good friendship with the Woodson players he 
is trying so hard to defeat for the Northern 
District title. And he learned something 
there. He talked about the best part of his 
game. 
“I caly get two or three assists a game, I 
have to play inside and I have to put the ball 
up when I get it. The big thing this season 
is my rebounding. Last year I had some 
games with 18 rebounds, but there were some 
games I had only seven or eight, I wasn’t 
making it as a rebounder,” Stolldorf said. 

“T had 20 rebounds against Woodson, and 
that really surprised me. I mean to do that 
well against a good club, but the additional 
weight has helped me, and now I always 
think that I can come down with the ball,” 
Dan added. 

“As a sophomcre I was not outstanding, 
last year it was better, now I'm not afraid 
to take the dumb 15 or 20 feet shot, and 
when I go inside I have to play position. 
I'm not that good at jumping but I have 
learned to use my weight to my advantage. I 
do my share of pushing, and I'm a little 
better at holding pecple on my back to get 
off the shoot,” Stolldorf said, as if to vindi- 
cate himself of any wrong doing in a game 
that is no longer a no contact sport. 

Stolldorf isn’t thinking about a pro career, 
“It’s not that I lack confidence, I have de- 
veloped that in high school, but the pros 
have a heck of a schedule, its hard work and 
all that travel keeps you away from home so 
much,” which brought to mind two other 
area greats, Ed and John Hummer, who at- 
tended Princeton, 

They had the same philosophy about pro 
ball, and both being outstanding students, 
it naturally brought forth the question, had 
Stolldorf ever considered the Ivy League? 

“I haven’t given it much thought, they 
only give financial help to the ones who need 
it,” replied the man who is always trying to 
lessen the burden of someone else, in this 
case, his parents. 

Well then, do you advocate sports as a way 
of life? Stolldorf doesn’t have a closed mind 
on that. 
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“It’s a good thing if the colleges are able 
to prepare them for their careers, but these 
guys still have to pass certain courses, but 
they really need the big time colleges to get 
them ready for the pros.” 

Well Dan, what about playing in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference? 

“I thought about whether I wanted to 
play in the ACC, there's so much emphasis 
on basketball at schools like Maryland, you’re 
sort of a machine. At Ohio State, you're a 
football machine, they help you to make your 
grades, you have to eat, sleep and drink bas- 
ketball or football. Right now I have no in- 
terest in playing as a pro. I’m not looking to 
become a machine,” Stolldorf offered. 

And after speaking of sports, does Stoll- 
dorf play the biggest game of all? Does he 
have a girl? Suddenly, Dan reverts back to 
the wisdom which has earned him 1,450 on 
his college boards. 

“I date two girls,” Dan, who is used to 
being double-teamed said, “I’m not ready 
to get serious. I get a kick out of the kids 
at school, they talk about marriage and two 
months later, they're in love with someone 
else. I'm afraid to get that serious about a 
girl, that’s something that is several years 
ahead of me,” Stolldorf added. 

And then Stolldorf added an insight that 
many people should analyze, and become a 
part of the world which is of what Dan Stoll- 
dorf, speaks of. What the intelligent youth is 
doing about the changing times. 

“Young Life is responsible to a certain 
school. We have 200 to 300 at our meetings 
at Annandale on Monday night. We do a lot 
of folk singing and the last 15 minutes is de- 
voted to our club leader who talks about 
Christ,” Stolldorf said of something that 
he values above all else. 

“Church today doesn’t normally relate to 
high school kids, I mean a lot of kids want 
to turn off Christ without even looking into 
it. But our group, it’s a lot more real to me, 
than say church, it’s much more interesting 
to us.” 

I think you get the point which Dan Stoll- 
dorf is trying to tell us. 

And I don’t think that America, nor Stoll- 
dorf’s parents, have been short-changed 
when they turn out young men like Dan 
Stolldorf, for when he gets that law degree, 
our future won’t be decided on basketball 
courts, or even in courts of law, they will be 
decided on the garments of morality. 

For Stolidorf, who may have never read 
Gibran, won’t dispute, “For in revery you 
cannot rise above your achievements nor fall 
lower than your failures.” Dan Stolldorf has 
both feet on the ground. 


DANIEL W. HANNAN HONORED AS 
LABOR MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 
Daniel W. Hannan, president of the 
4,000-member Local 1557 of the United 
Steelworkers of America in Clairton, Pa., 
recently was honored as “Labor Man of 
the Year” by the Pittsburgh Jaycees. 

Dan Hannan is one of American la- 
bor’s foremost spokesmen in the field of 
occupational safety. He was instrumental 
in the drafting of the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Act of 1970, and testified 
before a House Labor Subcommittee to 
support legislation to protect the health 
and welfare of all industrial workers. In 
addition, he worked tirelessly for similar 
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legislation on the state level in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

When the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
visited the Clairton works in April 1970, 
it was Dan Hannan who advised us of 
the ill effects of coke oven gases on both 
the workers and the environment. In 
receiving the Jaycee award, he was cited 
for contributing significantly “to the wel- 
fare of the community through his in- 
terest in pollution control and in the 
quality of life.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle describing this important award, 
and Dan Hannan’s many achievements, 
which appeared in the January 7, 1972, 
edition of the McKeesport, Pa., Daily 
News, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jaycee Awarp SLATED FoR DANIEL HANNAN 


A local union official will be honored for 
his service to the community by the Pitts- 
burgh Jaycees. 

Daniel W. Hannan, president of Local 1557 
of the United Steelworkers of America, has 
been selected as the “Man of the Year— 
Labor.” Mr. Hannan will be among 16 per- 
sons in various fields, who will receive special 
plaques from the Jaycees at the organiza- 
tion’s 32nd annual “Man of the Year din- 
ner” at the William Penn Hotel, Jan. 23. The 
festivities are scheduled to begin at 5:30 p.m. 

Mr. Hannan, a resident of 703 East Drive, 
has been a leader in the fight against pol- 
lution in recent years. He was praised for his 
efforts by Alan Shalette, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Jaycees. 

“He has contributed significantly to the 
welfare of the community through his in- 
terest in pollution control and in the quality 
of life,” explained Mr. Shalette. “We feel that 
the award is a true indication of the feelings 
of the community towards Mr. Hannan.” 

Mr. Shalette explained that the awards 
are given yearly after the candidates are 
recommended by former award winners and 
by leaders of the community. He said that 
the awards have been presented for 32 con- 
secutive years. 

Among the other award winners to be 
honored at the banquet are Robert Peirce, 
county clerk of courts and a former Jaycee, 
for government and Louis Mason, Pittsburgh 
City Councilman, for human relations. 

Mr. Hannan has been a resident of Clair- 
ton since 1942. He is married to the former 
Lucille Nayor from Belle Vernon and is 
the father of three children: Mrs. Dana 
Krien, 24; Bonnie 19, and James 16. 

A veteran of World War II, he began as a 
laborer at the Clairton Works in 1940. He 
completed instrument repair apprenticeship 
in 1955 and is presently a journeyman at 
that trade. 

Mr. Hannan has been president of Local 
1557 since 1967 and is now serving his second 
term. He was a member of the USW Contract 
Negotiating Committee with US Steel in 
1968 and 1971. He is a past commander of 
Post 803 Veterans of Foreign Wars, and is 
presently the director of the Clairton Works 
Federal Credit Union and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Group Against 
Smog and Pollution. 

The Pittsburgh Jaycees is a non-profit or- 
ganization of men between the ages of 21 
and 35. The organization is engaged in vari- 
ous forms of community service and is dedi- 
cated to developing leadership qualities in 
its members. According to Mr. Shalette there 
are approximately 180 members in the Pitts- 
burgh chapter. 
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INCREASED EXCELLENCE TO OUR 
NATION’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill that will go a long way 
toward bringing increased excellence to 
our Nation’s educational system. 

Nonpublic education in elementary 
and secondary schools is a natural and 
necessary complement to our public edu- 
cation system. Today, however, nonpub- 
lic education in grades 1 through 12 is 
facing a financial crisis which could 
force the disappearance of these private 
schools from the educational scene. 

In 1965 there were approximately 6,- 
300,000 students attending nonpublic 
schools in grades 1 through 12. Five years 
later that number had dropped to 5,500,- 
000. In the same time the cost per pupil 
of education has continued to rise. To- 
day it is estimated that the cost is over 
$850 per pupil to provide the educational 
needs to our Nation's students on the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

With greatly increased costs, the re- 
maining nonpublic schools have been de- 
creasing. If this trend is allowed to con- 
tinue in the near future there will be a 
monopoly in the education field. When- 
ever there is a monopoly there is usually 
a lack of creativity, a lack of innovation, 
and a lack of excellence. We cannot allow 
this to happen in an area that is so im- 
portant to the future of our Nation. 

Today most school systems are in se- 
rious difficulty due to financial problems 
and overcrowded conditions. If the num- 
ber of nonpublic school students, who are 
forced to enter public schools continues 
to increase we will only experience 
greater difficulties in our public schools. 
What we need to do is to reverse the trend 
and provide diversity and choice in edu- 
cation. 

My bill will provide a $100 tax credit 
per pupil for elementary and secondary 
school education. This will provide a 
family a $100 tax credit for each child 
who attends a nonpublic school where 
the tuition costs are at least $100 per 
pupil. 

The nonpublic school attended must be 
accredited by the State, offering educa- 
tion at any grade from 1 through 12 and 
the school must not discriminate in the 
admission of students, in the hiring of 
personnel, or in any other activity, on 
the basis of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

Those who desire an early demise of 
the nonpublic school system will not 
view favorably this legislation. They see 
any assistance to the other systems as a 
major threat to the public school system. 
This view greatly limits the role that 
nonpublic education should have in our 
society. 

However, I am convinced that a $100 
per pupil credit will not challenge or de- 
stroy the significance of public educa- 
tion. The economic benefit to nonpublic 
schools far overshadows any potential 
harm to public school. 
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At a time when new methods of fi- 
nancing our schools are being sought this 
legislation is quite necessary and appro- 
priate. 

I hope this legislation receives early 
attention by the Congress. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
the point several times, as have other 
Members of the House, that a restriction 
of our foreign trade would damage—not 
help—our domestic employment picture. 
Further data have recently emerged to 
add weight to this argument. The United 
States-Japan Trade Council has recently 
published figures of the State-by-State 
export to Japan and the number of jobs 
in each State that are directly created by 
that export activity. The national total 
is 305,037. My home State leads the Na- 
tion with 29,879 jobs related to exports to 
Japan. I am providing for the RECORD 
the list of States and their respective job 
dependence on trade with Japan: 

List OF STATES 
[Rank, State, and jobs] 

. California, 29,879. 
Washington, 24,747. 
. Illinois, 22,517. 
New York, 17,767. 
. Ohio, 15,932. 
. Oregon, 15,205. 
. Pennsylvania, 14,905, 
. Texas, 13,790. 
. West Virginia, 12,427. 
. Iowa, 11,894. 

. Indiana, 10,294. 

. Kansas, 7,718. 

. Alaska, 7,352. 

. New Jersey, 7,105. 

. Missouri, 7,025. 

. Virginia, 6,938. 

. Michigan, 6,781. 

. North Carolina, 5,440. 
. Nebraska, 4,310. 

. Massachusetts, 4,303. 
. Colorado, 3,960. 

. Minnesota, 3,600. 

. Kentucky, 3,432. 

. Connecticut, 3,425. 

. Wisconsin, 3,266. 

. Montana, 3,028. 

. Alabama, 3,015. 

. Tennessee, 3,012. 

. Arizona, 3,005. 

. Louisiana, 2,968. 

. Arkansas, 2,731. 

. Florida, 2,473. 

. Maryland, 2,193. 

. South Carolina, 2,189. 
. North Dakota, 1,909. 
. Mississippi, 1,864. 

. Idaho, 1,761. 

. Georgia, 1,546. 

. New Mexico, 1,508. 

. Oklahoma, 1,475. 

. Rhode Island, 1,225. 
. Utah, 1,213. 

. South Dakota, 936. 

. New Hampshire, 653. 
. Hawail, 584. 

. Delaware, 528. 

. Nevada, 519. 

. Maine, 293. 

. Vermont, 290. 
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50. Wyoming, 75. 
51. District of Columbia, 32. 
Total: 305,037. 


HE DOES MORE THAN DELIVER 
PAPERS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
once young Ronnie Boydston of Austin, 
Tex., has made the news which he de- 
livers to Austin citizens early each 
morning. 

Recently, his alertness and sense of 
duty averted what may well have been 
a disastrous gas explosion. His quick ac- 
tion may well have saved the lives of sev- 
eral south Austin residents. 

Mr. Speaker, this young man’s actions 
are worthy of our attention, and Ronnie 
Boydston deserves our hearty praise. 
Ronnie is 15 and a student in junior 
high, yet he has shown courage and 
initiative and a concern for his com- 
munity which are exemplary to all of us. 

Betty MacNabb, staff writer for the 
Austin American-Statesman, tells the 
story of this young man, and I would like 
to share that story with the Congress at 
this time: 


CARRIER GIVES ALARM ON Gas— 
ALERTS FAMILY 


(By Betty MacNabb) 


Daylight was gradually pushing the dark 
from the foggy, dreary morning when Ron- 
nie Boydston first caught the unpleasant 
smell on a South Austin street. He moved 
slowly towards the source, and finally stopped 
in front of 902 Bluebonnet. 

Here the smell was awful, and he could 
hear a hissing sound. When he peered closely 
at the grassy area near the curb, he could 
see that the ground was puffed up and 
trembling. 

Still clutching his shoulder bag half full 
of copies of The Austin American, Ronnie 
sprinted to the front door of the house, 
B. M. Baxter, the homeowner, was already 
awake and answered his knock. 

“The gas, Mr. Baxter—it’s leaking bad!” 

The householder telephoned for help, and 
later his wife telephoned Ronnie’s mother, 
Mrs. Porter G. Boydston, 905 Garner. 

“She said Ronnie saved their lives, and 
maybe even the whole neighborhood,” the 
carrier’s proud mother reported. “It took 
the gas company four and a half hours to 
repair the break. It was a major gas main.” 

To Ronnie 15, and a student at Porter 
Junior High, it was “old hat’—another ad- 
venture in his early morning rounds as a 
carrier for The Austin American. 

In December, he was throwing papers 
down Lund Hill on his South Austin route, 
and heard a burglar alarm sounding. He 
raced six blocks back to his own home and 
called police. Sure enough the burglars were 
caught in the act. 

Ronnie started carrying the news—and 
on the side, making it—when he was just 
eight years old. His two older brothers. Dar- 
rell and Howard, had newspaper routes and 
Ronnie couldn’t wait to get into the act— 
he went along to “help” Darrell. 

“He was still so small that we had to 
pin his carrier sack up on his shoulders with 
safety pins,” his mother said. 

Two years ago, Ronnie got his own “little 
route"—50 papers, and when Darrell retired 
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from the news business to get married, Ron- 
nie took over. Ronnie and Howard now have 
the entire area from Barton Springs to 
Lamar, Kinney Avenue to Ashby and Robert 
E. Lee Rd. 

And to keep it in the family, kid sister 
Laurie, now 8, recently started going along 
to “help” in the summer months. 


NIXON’S BID FOR PEACE 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I read a 
most interesting statement in the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Journal of January 27 con- 
cerning the President’s efforts for peace 
in Southeast Asia, I insert it in the Rec- 
orp at this time: 


Nrxon’s Bm For PEACE 


Surely no reasonable person could expect 
a president to do more than Richard Nixon 
has in his quest for an honorable settlement 
of the Vietnam War. 

His Tuesday night announcement that 
secret negotiations have been in progress 
since August of 1969, along with disclosure 
of the proposals made by the United States, 
should serve to wipe out all doubt among all 
sincere individuals about the Vietnam war 
in a manner fair to all parties. 

There also should be no doubt in the minds 
of those who prefer a military victory that 
President Nixon is also determined to con- 
tinue support of South Vietnam if the enemy 
fails to agree to a settlement. The President 
clearly now is in a position to continue devel- 
opment of the Vietnamization program at the 
same time efforts are being made to reach a 
negotiated settlement. If all attempts at 
negotiation proye fruitless, Vietnamization 
will remain as an option, an honorable 
option. 

The overall thrust of Nixon’s settlement ef- 
forts could be symbolized by the national 
emblem itself—a powerful eagle which 
clutches weapons of war in one claw and 
olive branches of peace in the other. 

As was suggested by the President, dis- 
closure of the long series of secret meetings 
and secret peace offers represents an effort 
to tell the world and the American public 
just how far the White House already has 
gone. It was an attempt to bring unity 
among this country’s leaders so that Hanoi 
would no longer entertain the hope that a 
new and weaker American president might be 
on hand for negotiations after January of 
1973. 

Just as antiwar demonstrations of the past 
have served to bolster Hanoi’s devious, de- 
laying tactics in the belief that American 
resolve was crumbling, the current presiden- 
tial campaign also had the promise of giving 
the enemy cause to avoid serious negotia- 
tions at least until after the November 
elections. 

It is the clear duty of all fair-minded 
Americans to get behind the President in 
a unified show of support of his efforts to 
settle the Vietnam conflict honorably. Poli- 
tics should be put aside and personal ambi- 
tions channeled into other directions. (Dem- 
ocratic presidential contenders will find am- 
ple grounds on which to campaign, even if 
they completely drop their constant harping 
on the war issue.) 

As we see it, the chances for settlement will 
be very dim as long as Hanoi can cling to 
the notion that sooner or later Americans 
will give up and knock the props from under 
the South Vietnamese government. 

Although the prospect of an impartially 
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supervised free election in South Vietnam is 
no doubt totally alien to Hanoi’s philosophy, 
this specific proposal should find no dis- 
agreement by any American who truly be- 
lieves in the democratic process. President 
Thieu’s agreement to resign one month prior 
to such an election and thereby surrender 
his control over the Saigon government fur- 
ther enhances the atmosphere of free choice. 

Other elements of the eight-point allied 
peace plan also contain reasonable and at- 
tractive provisions. 

It is difficult to see how the President could 
go much deeper into a compromise solution, 
apart from his acknowledged flexibility on 
certain mechanical aspects of the general 
plan. Thus it appears that this offer, in sub- 
stance, represents a final offer. Both the 
United States and South Vietnam seem to 
have gone the last mile. 

From this time on the monkey is on Hanoi’s 
back. The Vietnam war can end at any mo- 
ment if the enemy will merely agree in prin- 
ciple to this latest compromise offer. 


THE MUNDIALIZATION OR WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a new 
movement known as mundialization or 
world citizenship in which a city pro- 
claims its world citizenship and declares 
itself to be a “world city” has begun to 
take place in the United States. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Richland, Ohio; San An- 
selmo, Calif.; and Kansas City, Mo., have 
declared their world citizenship. Such 
acts smack of secession from the Union. 
Citizenship entails duties and respon- 
sibilities as well as rights. How can any 
citizen in good conscience pledge al- 
legiance to two sovereigns or to one coun- 
try and an international organization 
at the same time? Dual citizenship is a 
legal as well as moral impossibility. 

There can be no United Nations and at 
the same time, a United States. One can- 
not give dual allegiance to the U.N. and 
to the United States of America. For the 
U.N. to advance or grow in effectiveness, 
the sovereign United States with our 
constitutional liberties and our tradi- 
tional living standards and culture must 
be diminished or destroyed. 

In an address to the Fifth Ward Repub- 
lican Club in Kansas City, Mo., on No- 
vember 11, 1971, Mrs. Don H. “Stella” 
Sollars discussed mundialization as well 
as several other aspects of the United 
Nations. She pointed to UNESCO as the 
source of attacks on the concept of the 
Christian family and the system of 
American justice. Drawing upon dis- 
cussions of the Sixth Conference of the 
United Nations held in Belgrade, she also 
showed how the United Nations plans to 
exploit the ecology issue to decentralize 
industry and population throughout the 
world and to control population. 

Because I deem it important that our 
colleagues know about this international 
secessionist movement, I insert in the 
Recorp at this point the text of Mrs. Sol- 
lars’ address: 
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ADDRESS By Mrs. Don H, (STELLA) SOLLARS 


Let me quote to you from a warning that 
Sir Winston Churchill made to us on the 
future of the United Nations. And I think 
we should pay particular heed to his words, 
because after all, he was the only conserva- 
tive participant, in the ideological sense, in 
a world leadership group that included 
Franklin Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin, de Gaulle, 
and the now silent nationalist Chiang Kai- 
shek. I quote, “Let me declare, however, 
that the progress and freedom of all the 
peoples in the world, under a reign of law 
enforced by a world organization, will not 
come to pass... nor will the age of plenty 
begin, without the persistent, faithful, and 
above all, fearless exertions of the British 
and American systems of society”. 

Now, I need hardly remind anyone here 
tonight . . . that that system of society to 
which Sir Winston referred, as being British 
and American, has undergone radical change, 
a change so radical in fact, that one wonders 
really if the term “free enterprise society” 
really applies. Now is the time, if ever, while 
we still do have some of the vestiges of a 
free society, and one in which private enter- 
prise can still survive, while we still have 
our freedom of speech .. . now is the time, 
even in these latter days ... to examine 
what the forces are that have endeavored to 
change our American way of life, that we 
love so much ... and what has been the 
strategy they have used 

Since the end of the war ... the American 
system has been under a vigorous onslaught. 
Our very way of life has been attacked. Our 
very institutions that we believed were in- 
vulnerable have come under fire. The Christ- 
ian family unit is endangered by proponents 
of commune families, single parent concepts, 
even homosexual families! And the propo- 
nents are not, as once they would have been, 
considered to be outcasts of our society ... 
instead many of them are the so-called in- 


tellectuals .. . professors in our state funded 


universities ... The University of Missouri 
in Kansas City, has a “Family Study” De- 
partment that is anything but what its name 
implies. Check into it some time. 

Now, the men and women who suggest 
these perverted alternatives to a Christian 
way of life go unchallenged in our schools. 
Partly because of apathy on the part of par- 
ents ... but partly because of complacency 
on our part about the permanency of our 
Christian way of life. But I would caution 
you tonight against such complacency. 

One aspect in our rush toward forced social 
change is most evident to me. It is this. 
Never, in my scrutiny of all the popular 
media do I hear of an editorial position of 
criticism being taken. You will hear these 
strange new ideas propounded in colleges, in 
governmental agencies, all the way to the 
President’s White House Conference of 
Youth. Never do you hear anyone in the na- 
tional media take the position that such 
philosophies run contrary to the word of 
God, and are a corruption of the laws of this 
land that our legislators are bound to uphold. 
Instead, in a spirit of so-called objectivity, 
and under the banner of American free 
speech and fair play ... profanity and im- 
morality are publicized and pollute the air 
that our children must breathe. 

Now I suppose that you are glancing at 
your programs, and saying “what has all 
this got to do with the United Nations”? and 
to this I will reply that if you follow the trail, 
the clearly marked trail, that leads to those 
that would attack the very concept of the 
Christian family, the very system of Ameri- 
can justice and its civil freedoms... you will 
find yourself looking straight at those who 
form the strategic goals of international edu- 
cation under the front name of UNESCO... 
a communist dominated organization. 

In 1911, Pope Pius XI, anticipating our sur- 
vival-crisis, warned us to pray for the sur- 
vival of the “family”, and of the American 
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family. Here are some words on this sub- 
ject ... “The Christian family is the back- 
bone of every country. When the forces of 
Satan successfully attack it, that country 
becomes another Slave State, and thence- 
forth the Fourth commandment ceases to 
be.”"* 

So now I am ready to quote to you out of 
one of UNESCO’s own guide books. The 
source is the notorious “Toward World Un- 
derstanding” series published in Paris. It 
caused such an uproar that UNESCO quickly 
recalled the copies. However, the philosophy 
contained therein is implemented in Ameri- 
can text books and guides to teachers. Now 
listen to this . . . “UNESCO proposed that 
social scientists should take the lead in pro- 
moting new attitudes. UNESCO believes that 
such social scientists should study even such 
fundamental things as the way we bring up 
our children.” Interesting, isn’t this, in the 
light of the Child Advocacy Bill S. 2007? An- 
other quote— . 

“There are alternative solutions to social 
problems: Polygamy is one alternative to 
monogamy, and polyandry (communes) is 
another. UNESCO states that any one of the 
three can be a way of life which provides a 
stable home.” Under a chapter entitled So- 
cial Obstacles to Education there is a state- 
ment that the aim of the seminar is to 
formulate an educational program leading to 
world-mindedness . . . and judging by the 
views of many students in college today it has 
been accomplished. Elsewhere there is the 
quote that ‘children are infected with na- 
tionalism in the home’ and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to undo such 
harm.” 

And now I will add that our research shows 
that American educators have abdicated 
their responsibility of the moral and patri- 
otic leadership of our young people, and have 
relinquished the idea of teaching of the su- 
periority of the American system, in favor 
of these teachings so stated in UNESCO 
Guidelines. 

Further, in our national commitment to 
the United Nations Treaty Law .. . which 
is fast becoming the law of this land today 
because it replaces the law of our American 
Constitution in many instances... our leg- 
islators in Washington have themselves for- 
saken their Christian obligations—in favor 
of a way of life propounded by an organiza- 
tion dominated by Communist atheist philos- 
ophies. So now do you understand the shift 
of opinion in America today? Many of our 
young journalists today do not even under- 
stand the word “national loyalty” as we 
know it. And it is because they have been 
subjected to a national education brainwash 
program! 

Our research into the subversion of Amer- 
ican education led us to John Dewey, 
“Father” of American education. John Dewey 
fell in love with things Russian while he 
was there early in this century. He embraced 
their current program of permissive non- 
graded education. But let me note, too, that 
the Russians themselves, when they saw the 
disastrous effects of this type of education 
on their youth, returned to a strict and tra- 
ditional form of education. Not so with John 
Dewey. When he and a group of American 
educationalists returned home to America, 
they proceeded to restructure American ed- 
ucation. History and geography became So- 
cial Studies, and into these textbooks were 
written the moral concepts of a strange re- 
ligion . Secular Humanism. For John 
Dewey, like many of our leading intellectuals 
was a Secular Humanist. For a Secular Hu- 
manist there is no standard of right or wrong. 
He contends if society were not structured 
with a place for right or wrong, that man 
could do no wrong. (One reason for our very 
liberal rulings of the Supreme Court, because 
some of them have been Secular Humanists.) 
Secular Humanists refuse to believe in the 
existence of God. This is the real reason why 
prayer was taken out of school. 
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In 1933, John Dewey was one of many who 
signed the Secular Humanist Manifesto, 
which stated, among other things— 

Fourteenth Amendment: The humanists 
are firmly convinced that existing acquisi- 
tive and profit-motivated society has shown 
itself to be inadequate and that a radical 
change in methods, controls and motives 
must be instituted. A socialized and cooper- 
ative economic order must be established to 
the end that equitable distribution of the 
means of life be possible. Humanists demand 
a shared life in a shared world.” 

Along with Mr. John Dewey's signature 
you will find the signature of Dr, Raymond 
Bragg, of All Souls Unitarian Church? Right 
here in Kansas City. And what is Dr. Bragg 
doing today? Well he is still busy as a beaver 
furthering cause of humanism .. . and believe 
it or not, he is working like a beaver sup- 
porting a United Nations totalitarian rule 
applied to this country ...of which an im- 
portant detail seems to be getting city and 
state governments and student bodies mun- 
dialized! . 

So here at last is that strange new word. 
“Mundialized”. Note how it rhymes with 
“Naturalized”. . . . Perhaps this is what took 
me to the Department of Immigration, 
which,—note this! is under the Department 
of Justice. Bearing in mind the fact that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts... 
and remembering that when Hawaii became 
the 49th State ... that something of the 
sovereignty of Hawaii was absorbed into the 
sovereignty of the United States, I thought 
it pertinent to ask if the sovereignty of the 
United States would undergo a change, say, 
if the whole of America, by state and city, 
became mundialized, or a part of a greater 
world government. And this ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is what would indeed happen. For 
there is a distinct possibility that the process 
of one world citizenship will in fact finally 
rob you and me of the ultimate protection 
of our American citizenship, and will in the 
result, make our American Constitution sub- 
ject in its infallibility to the Revised Charter 
of the United Nations. If this is allowed to 
go unchecked, then the decision of our very 
citizenship will be decided by the body of the 
Supreme Court of the World, and not the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Think about it. 

This is not a matter for publication but an 
official in the Department of Immigration said 
that “probably I had discovered a sinister 
conspiracy.” 

Now those people who choose to believe 
that the United Nations is merely a polite 
debating society, where nations go for co- 
operative advice, should take a second look 
at the United Nations as an autonomous 
body, guaranteeing diplomatic and national 
immunity to its employees, and with laws 
that supersede the laws of the United States. 

And if, as the United Federalists, and the 
One-Worlders, such as Dr. Raymond Bragg 
. - . Dr, Leslie Koltai of Kansas City's Junior 
Colleges, and Dr. Normal Royall of UMKC 
want, will have an international police force 
capable of enforcing such laws. Here is a 
copy of the student position stating such 
aims. And here is a map, drawn up by agents 
of the UN, of United Nations forces sched- 
uled to be garrisoned in America ,. , and 
note, there are Mongolians, Africans , . . but 
few Americans! 

Having looked at the successful strategy 
employed by some educators on the philoso- 
phy of our youth today, I would like to ques- 
tion at this point, whether the timing of the 
18-year vote is coincidental, or if it has come 
at a time when the balance of opinion could 
be crucial? 

Let me quote from a few documents that 
are circulated wherever there is a movement 
toward mundialization, just to illustrate my 
point, From All Saints Unitarian Church 
mundialization ceremony comes this state- 
ment, 

“whereas we wish to make manifest that 
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we are citizens of the world, as we are citi- 
zens of the United States. 

here are some excerpts from a paper on the 
student position at UMKC which by some 
coincidence is identical with the position of 
the World Federalists. 

“we postulate that the nations of the 
world must yield a portion of their sover- 
eignty to form an effective world government 
in order to become federated.” And if you 
wonder about the brave new world they plan 
for you to live in... here is a description— 

1. Consideration of a single monetary sys- 
tem. 

2. Equalization of standards of living in 
the world. 

3. Elimination of tariffs. 

4. Agreement on universal control of the 
costs of natural resources. As well as univer- 
sal price, wage, and production cost controls. 
Subsidization of nations with negative bal- 
ance of trade and negative balance of pay- 
ments (Just watch what President Nixon 
brings back from Red China by way of solu- 
tions!) 

Well, friends, for all this, our starry eyed 
college students propose there should be 
world law, world court, and a world police 
force to enforce the above! 

Now, if you think that the ambition of the 
one-worlders stops at these modest goals, you 
are wrong ... for there is more to come. 

This “so-Called debating society”, or hall 
of peaceful arbitration, in June laid claim to 
70% of the world’s seabed, and surrounding 
atmosphere. Don’t you think that even Napo- 
leon would have been impressed at such a 
cool acquisition? 

And this brings us to another issue that 
we are being inundated with. The so-called 
“problems” of ecology. If time permitted I 
could document for you here, how all the 
seeds of social unrest in our country today 
were sown in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Women’s Lib, the Black Civil Rightist 
movements, “‘bussing” ... and I am sure all 
of you present tonight know the real origin 
of the wars in Korea and Vietnam 

But how many of you know that it will be 
through ecology, from the “humane” seizure 
of world resources, of the air we breathe, of 
the seas we sail in, that the United Nations 
will make its true nature felt? 

One of the necessities, as Americans saw it, 
in first setting up the United Nations was to 
put off the possibility of a nuclear war. Well, 
this sort of nuclear blackmail practiced on 
a global scale worked for the Communists. 
Now we have another form of blackmail or 
coercion, It is in the form of a giant ecological 
scare that has been whipped up in this coun- 
try by liberal reporters, liberal professors, and 
liberal politicians. It enjoys wide publicity in 
the media, and has fooled even the most in- 
telligent thinking Americans. 

The statistics that are being used to postu- 
late population can have no basis in fact be- 
cause they cannot take into account such un- 
knowns as fertility rates and death rates. But 
in fact, what we do have on Earth today is 
3,000,000,000 people. Most of us get alarmed 
when we are given a picture of planet Earth 
careening into space with all these people, 
ever multiplying on it. But let me give you a 
concrete idea of what these population fig- 
ures mean. Dr. Rice, of Notre Dame Law 
School, proves this out. Now listen care- 
fully ... if all these 3,000,000,000 people were 
to stand together, each one in the middle of 
6 square feet of space, they still would not 
fill Suffolk County, a small part of New York 
State’s Long Island. Now is there anyone 
here, tonight, who believes that this is cause 
for alarm? 

Yet wild forms of Ogden Nash nonsense 
rhetoric were recorded in the recent Sixth 
Conference of the United Nations in Belgrade. 
Listen to this from U Thant: “the preserva- 
tion of our planet has become of increasing 
concern to the United Nations” and— 
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“Mother Earth is a tiny space ship, orbiting 
the sun, but with no celestial neighbor near 
at hand. Given the earth as a closed system, 
the following theorems are inescapable. 

1. Pollution above tolerable level 

2. Population above tolerable level 

8. Diminishing to zero resources.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, problems of pollu- 
tion are open to lengthy discussions and all 
have definite solutions within the techno- 
logical framework of American industry to- 
day . .. let alone tomorrow. But the sig- 
nificant point I want to bring out here to- 
night is that the United Nations proposes 
to solve these problems for us ... backed by 
World Law, enforced by a World Police Force! 

They tell us in the records of the same 
Sixth Conference, that they intend to bring 
the world population under control, and to 
undertake to define a “quality of life.” By 
this they mean who has a fit life to live, and 
who is fit to live. Besides birth control 
measures the elitist philosophy runs the 
gamut from abortion to euthanasia. Further 
on, we are interested to learn, that the 
United Nations has some definite ideas on 
how high population density in urban areas 
has harmful impact on people and on the 
environment .. . and how international en- 
vironmental planning should include reason- 
able measures to decentralize industry and 
population. I would remind you that only 
those people who have witnessed a Commu- 
nist takeover, as I did in China, can grasp 
the total significance of this last statement! 

I would say that we have just witnessed 
the greatest pronouncement of imperialism 
in world history . . . because listen to this... . 

“The United Nations Environment Role: 
Because more than 70% of the Earth’s sur- 
face and atmosphere lie outside the limits of 
national jurisdiction, the United Nations 
Organization should give special attention 
and protection to this area.” So perhaps we 
should call this other 70% of this Earth the 
United Nation’s Protectorate.” 

And ladies and gentlemen, you may rest as- 
sured that our children have been well pre- 
pared in the discipline of acceptance of such 
philosophies, because, referring back to edu- 
cation, they have been studying “ecology”, 
in schools across the nation, out of this “En- 
vironmental Handbook” written expressly 
under the auspices of UNESCO. 

For those people who still believe that the 
United Nations Organization is a debating 
society, I would say .. . it’s some debating 
society! 

Here's an interesting fact in the realm of 
ecology ... does it now surprise anyone 
here, after what I have just said, that Earth 
Day ... May 1... celebrated by ecol- 
ogical movements, and, I believe, endorsed by 
President Nixon... just happens to be 
Lenin’s Birthday? I understand from reliable 
sources that Russian newspapers carried pic- 
tures of American students celebrating Earth 
Day ... and assailing “industry” or capital- 
ism! Another interesting fact mentioned to 
me by Ray James, whom you probably know 
as our legislator in Jefferson City, is that the 
Russian word for Peace is the same as their 
word for one world. So now which way do 
you read the Peace Symbol? 

Back to the students’ proposal for the Penn 
Valley mundialization process ... “let us 
give the United Nations a police force to en- 
force these rules.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen ... this is what 
the World Federalists say they want... this 
is what mundialization is all about... and 
by some strange coincidence it is also what 
the Communists want. This above all! Now 
is the time for us to ask ourselves, Do we 
want it? 

On September 25, 1971 the Mayor's United 
Nations Day Committee voted without dis- 
sent to recommend that the City Council of 
Kansas City, Missouri adopt a declaration 
of the world citizenship of Kansas City and 
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that institutions be encouraged to declare 
themselves mundialized, We will give these 
good people the benefit of the doubt... 
we will say, “Forgive them, they know not 
what they did.” 

But I'll wager that somebody at City Hall 
knew very well what they were doing... 
because on calling City Hall to find out the 
stage of the declaration I learned that it was 
in the hands of the Municipal Court Com- 
mittee. Remember ... the Department of 
Naturalization comes under the Department 
of Justice? So don’t let anyone tell you that 
mundialization of Kansas City is going to be 
a simple flag-waving, brotherly-love token. 
And if you dig hard enough you will also 
learn that our City Fathers in adopting such 
a declaration will also pledge an offering of 
1/100 of 1% of Kansas City’s total revenue! 

Friends, the pen is mightier than the 
sword ... yes, we can preserve our liberties, 
save our Constitution ... keep this a God- 
fearing country by getting busy with our 
pens ... and telling our congressmen, our 
councilmen, our schoolboard members, our 
ministers, our newspapers, yes our President, 
that they cannot use our tax money to de- 
stroy our American system of government or 
to steal our children away from us. 

Now, I think to many Americans the most 
horrifying part about the last war was the 
evidence that Hitler made no bones about 
his plans ...he published them in Mein 
Kampf with the arrogance that is typical 
of totalitarianism ...and an entire nation 
was swept into a false dream. There too, the 
key was an elitist philosophy, with genocide, 
and euthanasia as prominent symptoms. 
Well, then, Americans reflect, lest it hap- 
pen here . . . because the United Nations 


with the same arrogance of totalitarianism 
has written the similar blueprint for those 
who will read it with their eyes open. 


CREATIVE CALENDAR 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the Sierra 
Club has traditionally performed a vital 
and welcome service to all Americans 
who cherish what is left of the American 
wilderness. 

Exemplary of the Sierra Club’s high 
regard and deep respect for the natural 
beauty found throughout the Nation is 
the club’s magnificent calendar which is 
treasured by those fortunate enough to 
have one in their possession. The 1972 
wilderness calendar contains many 
beautiful photographs, including Can- 
yonlands National Park, blooming cactus 
in Utah, Saint Mark’s National Wildlife 
Refuge in Florida, fall foliage, and Olm- 
sted Trailway on Staten Island. 

It is of particular pride to all of us 
from Connecticut that the Sierra Club 
chose to represent the month of January 
with a lovely photograph of the Con- 
necticut River estuary. Photographer 
Dennis Stock has captured the splendid 
simplicity and tranquility of the Con- 
necticut shoreline, an artistic work which 
will appear in his forthcoming volume of 
photographs entitled “The Edge of Life.” 

The Sierra Club should be congratu- 
lated for its creative calendar, which in- 
clude “Connecticut River estuary” among 
its photographic display. 
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HIGH MARKS FOR BNDD IN 
NATION’S DRUG FIGHT 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
serious aspect of the Nation’s struggle 
against drug addiction is supply. Educa- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation will 
avail us nothing unless we can effectively 
cut off the heroin reaching us from for- 
eign countries. 

Unfortunately, key efforts in this area 
are being overlooked. The problems of 
surveillance and seizure are immense 
when you consider the numerous ports 
of entry into the United States and the 
variety of ways to smuggle heroin. 

Nevertheless, significant inroads are 
being made in reducing the illicit flow 
of drugs into the Nation through the 
efforts of a seldom heralded, hardwork- 
ing bureau. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, headed by John E. Ingersoll, 
has done a superb job in reducing the 
illicit supply of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. Organized in 1968 BNDD'’s budget 
has increased from $14.1 million a year 
to $65.1 million, and its force of special 
agents strengthened from 600 to 1,323. 

How well BNDD is doing its job is indi- 
cated by a preliminary report on its ac- 
tivities for 1971. Among other things, it 
reveals that heroin seized last year 
amounted to a 138-percent increase over 
the previous. The increased seizures had 
a street value sale of $740 million over 
the $311 million reported for 1970. 

Mr. Ingersoll would be the first to ad- 
mit that, while these figures represent a 
record confiscation of heroin, the job is 
far from finished. However, we feel the 
report offers gratifying evidence that the 
fight against drug smuggling is being 
pressed to the fullest extent of its re- 
sources, and Mr. Ingersoll and his BNDD 
staff deserve the highest marks. Mr. 
Ingersoll’s report follows: 

Mr. INGERSOLL’s REPORT 

Preliminary 1971 reports show that special 
agents of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs (BNDD) removed an unprece- 
dented $920 million worth of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs from the worldwide illicit 
market, John E. Ingersoll, BNDD Director, 
announced today. 

A record equivalent of 3,784 pounds of 
heroin was seized in BNDD domestic and 
foreign investigations. This figure reflects an 
increase of 138 per cent over the 1970 fig- 
ure of 1,593 pounds. 

(This total figure includes heroin, mor- 
phine base and opium. A pound of morphine 
base will yield one pound of heroin. Ten 
pounds of opium will yield one pound of 
heroin.) 

The street value in the United States of 
the 3,784 pounds of heroin is $740 million, 
compared with $311 million for the 1970 
figure. 

“These figures of our last year’s work are 
visible proof that BNDD has developed a solid 
foundation that is bringing positive results,” 
Mr. Ingersoll said. 

All other drug categories in the combined 
domestic and foreign BNDD seizure tally for 
1971 showed marked advances. 

Arrests by BNDD special agents, both do- 
mestically and in conjunction with foreign 
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authorities, rose significantly both in quan- 
tity and quality. 

A case which involves an alleged interna- 
tional heroin conspiracy resulted in the ar- 
rest by BNDD of a major suspect in New 
York who is accused of importing 1,500 
pounds of pure heroin into the United States 
during the past 17 months. A number of his 
associates, both here and in France, have 
also been arrested. 

In another case centered in New York, 
BNDD special agents arrested a major sus- 
pect who was identified in 1968 by a Senate 
Subcommittee as the head of an organized 
crime group. A number of other major sus- 
pects were arrested in the case. 

Domestic BNDD arrests totaled 3,512, a 
98 per cent jump over 1970. Cooperative 
BNDD/state/local arrests were up 71 per cent 
to 2,612. Cooperative BNDD/foreign arrests 
rose from 188 to 394, an increase of 110 per 
cent. 

A major heroin trafficking organization was 
broken up in France in early October when 
43 suspects were arrested by French police 
and two other suspects were arrested by 
Spanish police. These arrests came after a 
lengthy and detailed investigation by BNDD 
special agents in Europe and the United 
States. 

In 1971, BNDD also put strong emphasis on 
expanding its overseas operation to gain 
strong alliances with key countries in inter- 
dicting drugs at their sources. 

“We have set milestones in our coopera- 
tive effort with foreign governments and the 
record seizures last year of heroin and 
morphine base in Europe is indicative of this 
fact,” Mr. Ingersoll said. 

A cryptic cablegram from Mexico saying, 
“Son is ill,” caused two Frenchmen to offload 
a U.S. bound 1971 Citroen at Cadiz, Spain, 
and head back to France. On June 4 at 
Valencia, Spain, the car was seized and a 
then record 249 pounds of heroin was found 
in traps in the car. 

BNDD special agents in France and Spain, 
cooperating with police of those countries, 
had the car under continual surveillance, 

On September 19, in New York, BNDD and 
Customs agents seized a 1971 Jaguar which 
had 200 pounds of heroin secreted in it. Five 
People were arrested. Again, the traffickers 
didn’t know that BNDD special agents in 
Europe, cooperating with police of several 
countries, kept a close eye on the car 
throughout its long journey. 

A record heroin seizure for France of 233 
pounds of heroin was effected on October 
18 in a case developed and executed jointly 
by BNDD agents in Paris and the French 
police. 

Mr, Ingersoll said that the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police has actively participated in 
the cooperative effort and is joining in many 
operations, 

Another focal point of BNDD expansion, 
Mr. Ingersoll said, has been the opening of 
Offices in Germany. 

Joint BNDD and German police operations 
have resulted in large seizures of illicit drugs, 
particularly hashish and morphine base. 

For example, on June 17, BNDD special 
agents in Frankfurt and Paris developed a 
case which resulted in the seizure of 198 
pounds of morphine base in Frankfurt. Two 
persons were arrested. 

“These seizures and arrests point out our 
concerted effort to not only neutralize traf- 
ficking organizations, but to cut off the 
source of supplies to the clandestine heroin 
laboratories whose prime market is the 
United States,” Mr. Ingersoll said. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that the Mexican-Ameri- 
can cooperative effort is gaining momentum 
and producing striking results. 

The Mexican-American agreement, which 
began in 1969, has already resulted in the 
destruction of more than 10,350 illicit opium 
poppy fields and thousands of acres of mari- 
huana. 

The joint enforcement effort with Mexico 
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was highlighted on December 10, when BNDD 
special agents, working with Baja California 
State Police, dismantled a major illicit am- 
phetamine laboratory in Tijuana, Mexico, A 
record of 810 pounds of amphetamine pow- 
der was seized. Eight persons were arrested. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that BNDD’s domestic 
campaign against the drug traffic, particu- 
larly the top echelon, gained added momen- 
tum with the growth of the special agent 
force and several major operations. 

—On February 24, BNDD closed out “Op- 
eration Flanker.” This lengthy investigation 
brought about the largest Federal crack- 
down ever on narcotics distribution by the 
higher elements of organized crime in Hart- 
ford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Chicago and New Orleans. In addition 
to drugs seized, a total of 179 persons were 
charged in the investigation. 

—On June 28, BNDD closed out “Opera- 
tion Stitch,” which was aimed at mid-level 
traffickers in New York and Chicago. In addi- 
tion to large quantities of drugs seized, 159 
persons were charged in the investigation. 

—On June 29, BNDD closed out “Opera- 
tion Beacon,” aimed at the clandestine man- 
ufacture of synthetic drugs. During this 10- 
month nationwide campaign, BNDD immo- 
bilized 18 clandestine laboratories and ar- 
rested 312 persons. Large quantities of drugs 
were also seized in this investigation, 

BNDD is also increasing its operations and 
capability of assisting the enforcement units 
of many other countries, including those in 
South America and the Far East. 

The total estimated street value of all 
drugs removed from the worldwide market 
by BNDD special agents amounted to $920,- 
163,250—almost a three-fold increase over 
the $382,709,993 for 1970. 

“I think it is clearly evident that we are 
making strong inroads into interrupting the 
illicit heroin traffic. This 3,784 pounds rep- 
resents almost two tons of heroin that did 
not reach addicts in the United States and it 
also represents about half of the seizures 
made worldwide,” Mr. Ingersoll said. 

The highest percentage of increases by 
BNDD during the year was reflected in dan- 
gerous drug and hashish categories, with 
marihuana and cocaine following in that 
order. 

Seizures of dangerous drugs soared 2,164 
per cent from 9.1 million dosage units to 207 
million dosage units. 

Hashish seizures jumped 344 per cent, from 
3,445 pounds in 1970 to 15,288 pounds. 

Marihuana seizures registered a 200 per 
cent increase, from 35,513 pounds to 106,490 
pounds. 

Cocaine seizures were up 82 per cent, from 
429 pounds to 782 pounds. 

An additional 1,109 pounds of heroin 
seized at the ports and borders was reported 
to BNDD by U.S. Customs. About one third 
of these cases were joint BNDD/Customs 
investigations. The 1,109 pounds of heroin has 
an illicit street value of $217 million. 

An arm of the U.S. Department of Justice, 
BNDD is the agency charged with enforcing 
the Federal narcotics and dangerous drugs 
statutes both domestically and abroad. 

Mr. Ingersoll credited the 1971 perform- 
ance to the strong backing given the Federal 
drug enforcement program by President 
Nixon and the Congress. 

“President Nixon has consistently asked 
for additional money for personnel, training 
and equipment and the Congress has re- 
sponded positively,” Mr. Ingersoll said. 

From its creation in 1968, BNDD’s budget 
has grown from $14.4 million to $65.1 million, 
and its special agent force has increased from 
600 to 1,323. 

BNDD, which has offices throughout the 
United States and the world is doubling its 
overseas special agent force to 123 and is 
increasing its foreign offices from 15 to 49. 

Although BNDD has no arrest jurisdiction 
within the foreign countries where it has 
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offices, it actively initiates and pursues in- 
vestigations in cooperation with the host 
police units of each country. 


TOTAL WORLDWIDE SEIZURES BY BNDD 


January- January- Increase 


December 
19 


Heroin equivalent of 

opium (pounds) t... 
Morphine base (pounds) *.. 
Heroin (pounds) 
Cocaine (pounds) 
Marihuana (pounds) 
Hashish (pounds) 


15, 288 
206, 973, 116 
3,512 


BNDD State/local co- 
operative arrests. ....... 2,612 
BNDD foreign cooperative 
arrests 394 


1 To get total opium seizures multiply 136 pounds for 1970 
and 144 pons for 1971 by 10, respectively, 
2 Morphine base converts into heroin one-to-one, 


STREET VALUES 


1970 1971 


Heroin and heroin equivalent. . $311,358, 222 
Cocai - 46,800,039 
9,517, 752 
15, 033, 980 


382, 709, 993 


$739, 597, 936 
85, 309, 162 
28, 539, 320 

, 716, 832 


920, 163, 250 


The street value of heroin and/or its 
equivalent removed by BNDD in 1970 was 
$311,358,222. In 1971 the street value was 
$739,597,936, an increase of 138%. 

The total street value of the heroin or its 
equivalent, cocaine, marihuana, and hashish 
removed in 1970 was $382,709,993. In 1971 the 
street value was $920,163,250, an increase of 
140%. 

DRUGS REMOVED BY BNDD 


DOMESTIC TRAFFIC 


Percent 


Heroin (ibs.). 
Cocaine (Ibs.)_ . -- 


STREET VALUE 
1970 


$67,431,630 $84,436,128 


38, 618, 214 47,563, 676 
2, 436, 656 5, 279, 840 
1,021, 176 3, 849, 048 


109,507,676 1141, 128,692 


1 An increase of 29 percent. 
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Significant statistics for January 1972: 

As you know, there have been several 
significant heroin seizures since the first of 
the year. Counting only major seizures, they 
total 518 pounds, more than % ton, These 
figures represent BNDD domestic seizures 
only and do not include routine smaller 
seizures which have not yet been tabulated 
for January. Thirty-seven pounds of the 
above total was seized by Customs Agents 
based on information provided by BNDD 
overseas. These seizures far exceed total 
calendar year seizures for 1968 (382 pounds), 
1969 (217 pounds), 1970 (345 pounds) and 
1971 (432 pounds). 

This success is encouraging, however, a 
more significant sign that we are having an 
effect on the heroin situation is the heroin 
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death rate figures for New York. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1971 show a total of 
1,259 drug related deaths which is only 4% 
above the total of 1,205 for 1970. The rate 
of increase from 1969 to 1970 was 19% when 
deaths increased from 1,013 to 1,205. The 
1971 figure represents a significant reduc- 
tion in the rate of increase for this impor- 
tant measure of the heroin problem. 

If the preliminary 1971 figure is accurate, 
it shows a leveling off of the death rate for 
the first time in several years. 


PERIOD OF CONGRESSIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the pe- 
riod of congressional adjournment means 
different things to each of us. For me 
it is a treat to be shared with my con- 
stituents in the Sixth District of Con- 
necticut—an opportunity to trade ideas, 
hear concerns, and help solve problems 
when we can. 

In late December and early January, 
I visited with many of the people in the 
Sixth District. The account of my 
travels, which appeared as a column in 
several Connecticut newspapers, is in- 
cluded for the interest of my colleagues: 

Account OF Mrs. Grasso’s TRAVELS 


At the end of the road the auto gauge 
registered a plus of 1200 miles. The road 
was ice and snow, fog and sunshine—all the 
jumble of Connecticut winter. Yet, at the end 
of every path were the wonderful faces of the 
beautiful people—substance and sinew of the 
Sixth District. 

As a new session of Congress begins, my 
colleagues regale me with anecdotes of ex- 
citing excursions to far away places. How- 
ever, they are not deceived by my casual com- 
ment that “I never left home,” because they 
have come to know that for me “home” is 47 
towns and cities, and the family is over 500,- 
000 strong. There are times when I am re- 
minded by them that there are a few other 
districts than mine, comment I accept philo- 
sophically. 

What did I learn from my travels? First, 
that concern for the plight of the economy 
runs deep—with businessmen and manage- 
ment, with workers who have long exhausted 
their claims. At so many stops there were 
the engineers, displaced workers of the gero- 
space industry, finding their search for jobs 
frustrating and saddening. 

Second, I found to my satisfaction that the 
Emergency Employment Act had helped the 
situation by adding some 300 jobs and by as- 
sisting beleaguered local governments in ex- 
tending and expanding their operations. With 
true Yankee ingenuity, 12 small towns in 
the Litchfield Planning area pooled their re- 
sources into a consortium in order to take 
maximum advantage of grant money and 
by-pass the tedious task of red-tape entangle- 
ment. Believe me they were envied by not 
so lucky first selectmen who had the un- 
enviable task of moving mountains of papers 
for very few dollars. I share the concern of 
those towns where funding just was not ade- 
quate to launch a feasible plan, and sincerely 
hope that their situations can be remedied. 

Third, I was so pleased to learn that the 
Ella-Phone (1-800-382-0590) has been bring- 
ing speedy action on personal problems with 
various agencies. The bouquets for our hard 
working staff in New Britain and Washing- 
ton will bring them a new enthusiasm in 
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tackling the job we like best—helping our 
constituents in their business with the gov- 
ernment. 

In spite of the vagaries of weather and the 
persistence of the fiu, it was most hearten- 
ing to visit at every stop with groups of 
concerned citizens who discussed as well as 
their views on the war, the expansion of the 
highway trust fund for mass transit, edu- 
cation grants to local communities, the 
financial woes of older citizens, the problems 
of young widows, mail delivery difficulties, 
and other dialogue that will help me im- 
measurably in my Congressional duties and 
in drafting new legislation. 

As the long winter descends and the work- 
load in Washington increases, I will cherish 
many warm memories of my visits with the 
people, such as the gallant ladies of New 
Hartford who shared coffee and concern for 
the extension of Route 44 one icy morning; 
the sturdy wife of a retired East Hartland 
Selectman who ventured through the snow 
to say hello; the exquisite beauty of Winsted- 
Colebrook-Norfolk-Canaan-North Canaan- 
Salisbury in the gleam of sun and snow; the 
lively radio show in Torrington; a visit with 
Goshen kindergarteners; a trade colloquy 
with Washington League of Women Voters; 
the warm greeting beyond the fog that en- 
veloped Roxbury; the questions of an alert 
eighth grade class in Bridgewater; the re- 
port to the people at Sherman; listening in on 
& Senior Citizen meeting on tax relief for the 
elderly in New Fairfield; an all too brief 
telephone visit with the flu-stricken First Se- 
lectman at New Milford; lunch with Mayor 
Pac of New Britain; an earnest colloquy 
with Bristol Jaycees; Suffield visits at the 
shops; a foray to Simsbury which now boasts 
a lady member of the Board of Selectmen; 
well-attended morning receptions in Corn- 
wall, Avon and Sharon; coffee and donuts 
served by the charming ladies of Warren; a 
long conversation with a brand new young 
voter in Litchfield; ladies wrapping Christ- 
mas packages for the needy in Thomaston 
Town Hall; the spontaneous question-an- 
swer session in Harwinton; the efficient work 
of the Plymouth police department in as- 
sisting an elderly woman on Main Street; dis- 
cussions with town officials about adminis- 
tering the Emergency Employment Act in 
Morris, Bethlehem, Middlebury, Woodbury, 
Southbury, Farmington, Canton, Burlington, 
Barkhamsted and Kent; and, of course, 
Windsor Locks, where office hours are al- 
ways 24 long. 

There are so many more good memories— 
all part of the joy of serving a most superior 
District. See you soon. 


PACKARD, SUCCESSFUL PENTAGON 
MANAGER 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, David 
Packard, who recently retired as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, left a permanent 
mark—for good—on the Pentagon. I am 
sure that our military procurement pro- 
cedures will be vastly improved in the fu- 
ture and somewhat more bearable to the 
American taxpayer because of continuing 
policies that David Packard instituted. 

Mr. Packard was recently the subject 
of the weekly syndicated column of the 
noted defense commentator, Ira C. Eaker, 
I am placing the column in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point because I 
think all Members should have an op- 
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portunity to read it and should be aware 
of the great personal sacrifice that his 
service in the Pentagon represented for 
Mr. Packard: 
PACKARD, SUCCESSFUL PENTAGON MANAGER 
(By Ira C. Eaker) 


Since David Packard resigned as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense last December 13th, 
there has been speculation as to the reason 
for his departure and comment on his ac- 
complishments as No. 2 man in the Penta- 
gon for 35 months, 

Mr, Packard accepted the post with the 
understanding that he would serve but two 
years, He remained an additional year at the 
urgent request of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense and because some of 
his principal projects had not been com- 
pleted. 

He undertook the task at a personal sacri- 
fice. It cost him $18 million. Since he had 
been head of a company doing business with 
the government, he put his stock—$300 mil- 
lion worth of the Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany—in trust, with any profits accruing 
during his defense tenure to go to charity. 
It was announced recently that those profits 
have been about $18 million. Incidentally 
that was 2% per annum, the average profit 
of all defense-related industries for the 
past three years. 

The Laird-Packard team has provided the 
best leadership in the Pentagon since World 
War II. One of the reasons for their out- 
standing accomplishment was the organiza- 
tion they devised and followed. 

As Defense Secretary, Laird undertook to 
represent defense at the White House, Con- 
gressional, international and public relations 
levels, while his deputy managed the vast 
defense establishment. Each was uniquely 
qualified for his job. While Laird served in 
the President's Cabinet, on the National Se- 
curity Council, testified before Congressional 
committees, conducted defense matters with 
NATO and our other allies, and visited our 
troops world-wide, Packard stayed home and 
minded the store. 

The defense store was in bad shape when 
Packard arrived. Morale in the Pentagon and 
in the armed services was at a low level, For 
eight years a defense secretary had ruled 
with highly centralized control, whose prin- 
cipal advisers were young whiz kids, long on 
theory but devoid of practical experience. 
Packard, as a successful business executive, 
understood how to delegate authority with- 
out losing control. 

The Pentagon was under heavy fiak from 
Congress for vast overruns on many weapons 
systems. Packard understood the reasons for 
excessive weapons costs because he had been 
doing business with the Pentagon for many 
years. Contractors had been permitted to 
“buy-in"—submit low prices to win con- 
tracts—hoping to recoup on additional orders 
and spare parts. The armed services habitu- 
ally made many subsequent design changes, 
delaying deliveries and increasing costs. The 
government insisted that contractors bid on 
fixed prices for weapons never before de- 
veloped and which could not be delivered for 
five years, wholly unrealistic, especially in 
view of rampant inflation. 

Packard threw out the whiz kids, welcomed 
the counsel of armed service leaders, but was 
not over-awed by the military, and insti- 
tuted a new realistic procurement policy, the 
“fly before buy” concept. 

The most remarkable thing about Pack- 
ard’s years at the Pentagon is that he raised 
morale without deploying a single new stra- 
tegic weapon and while cutting military 
strength by more than a million men. 

He has regained the confidence of defense 
industries while cutting their work force by 
more than half a million. He told industry 
the facts. Defense funds will continue to be 
Inadequate because of anti-war sentiment 
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and the amazing apathy of our people about 
the threat to our security. The Pentagon 
must provide more defense for less money. 

While he did not order any new strategic 
weapons, he supported the TRIAD security 
concept (bombers, ICBM’s and seapower) and 
@pproved research and development pro- 
grams to insure that each could be mod- 
ernized if SALT fails. 

Secretary Laird may not have been far off 
the mark when he said of his departing 
deputy, “In my judgment, he was the best 
thing that had happened to the Defense De- 
partment since it was established.” 


MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT AT 
9-YEAR HIGH 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
despite glowing accounts and optimistic 
predictions from the administration, 
there is no way to gloss over the fact 
that the employment picture in our Na- 
tion is very bleak indeed. 

In my home State of Michigan, unem- 
ployment in 1971 reached a 9-year high 
of 293,000 persons, or 8.1 percent of the 
total labor force. Unemployment com- 
pensation payments exceeded $350 mil- 
lion, the highest in 13 years. 

An article in the Dearborn Heights 
Leader, published January 20, in my con- 
gressional district, gives an excellent 
analysis of the Michigan unemployment 


situation, and I insert it in the RECORD 
at this point for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT AT 9-YEAR HIGH 


Despite the recent pick-up in economic ac- 
tivity, unemployment in Michigan moved 
to a nine-year high in 1971. 

The state's unemployment level for the 
year, at 293,000 or 8.1 percent of the labor 
force, was substantially above the year-ago 
figures of 253,000 or 7.0 percent. The number 
of unemployed reached a monthly peak in 
July with 374,000 out of work, which was 
the highest total for a single month since 
March 1961. 

Because of the high level of joblessness 
and the extended benefits program, the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
distributed over $350 million in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits over the year. The 
total amount paid out was the largest since 
1958, and the average payment of about $60 
for a full week of unemployment was a record 
high. 

During periods of high unemployment, un- 
employed workers who have exhausted their 
regular benefits and met the eligibility re- 
quirements, can receive additional benefits 
under the joint federal-state extended bene- 
fit program. 

Although there were good auto production 
months in the early part of the year as the 
industry tried to build up inventories after 
the strike, Michigan's economy remained 
fairly sluggish. The President's announce- 
ment of his New Economic Policies in August 
signaled the start of a period of renewed eco- 
nomic activity in Michigan. 

The good news in the auto industry ap- 
peared to carry over to other segments of the 
economy, with retail sales moving toward 
substantial gains and construction continu- 
ing its recovery cycle. 

Usually, Michigan expects to see its em- 
ployment jump when auto production 
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climbs. But for several reasons this was not 
the case this year, as total employment fell 
by over 15,000 to 3,328,900 for 1971. First, 
much of the domestic sales gains were in 
sub-compact models, which are all produced 
outside of Michigan. 

Secondly, de-emphasis of styling changes 
this year caused many independent auto- 
related firms in the area to severely cut back 
employment over the past year and a half. 
Third, the cutbacks in white collar staffs that 
the auto companies made to improve their 
profit situation particularly affected the De- 
troit area. 

Finally, because of the short and early 
changeover period this year, the industry be- 
gan Tull scale production earlier and con- 
sequently had more cars in inventory when 
sales began to climb, 

These same factors contributed to an up- 
ward unemployment trend in the Detroit 
metropolitan area. Detroit tri-county unem- 
ployment jumped to an average of 143,100 or 
8.1 percent in 1971 compared to 116,800 or 
6.6 percent in 1970. The Detroit area unem- 
ployment level for 1971 was the highest since 
1961 when the annual average unemploy- 
ment rate equaled 11.0 percent or 157,300. 

The State’s employment loss was concen- 
trated in the Detroit area, where the number 
of workers fell from 1,632,400 in 1970 to be- 
low 1,615,000 in 1971. When the Detroit area 
employment decline is subtracted from the 
State total, the rest of the State's unemploy- 
ment level is virtually unchanged from last 
year. Detroit was more sharply affected be- 
cause of the heavier concentration of auto- 
related industries and manufacturing white 
collar personnel in the area. 

For the first time since 1962 Michigan and 
Detroit did not have any increase in the size 
of their labor force. Generally it is expected 
that the labor force growth will keep pace 
with the change in the population size of 
those 16 and over. 

Normally this amounts to about a two 
percent gain in the number of people in the 
State's work force. The decline in the num- 
ber of persons entering Michigan's labor 
force this year indicates that as economic 
activity accelerates a disproportionate num- 
ber of persons will be seeking jobs. Because 
of the current unemployment situation, 
many have probably gone back to school or 
just abandoned their job search until the 
opportunities increase. 

Because of this potential backlog of work- 
ers, coupled with those currently looking for 
work, it will take a substantial amount of 
growth for Michigan to significantly lower 
its unemployment rate. 


DOMESTIC ACTION PROJECTS OF 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, as 
I hope all my colleagues know, there is 
more to being a citizen-soldier or airman 
in the National Guard than training and 
combat readiness. I would like to share 
with the other Members of Congress an 
article that appeared in the December 
1971, issue of the National Guardsman 
reporting on the domestic action pro- 
gram of the Guard. While it does not re- 
port on all the hundreds of community 
action programs carried on by the Guard, 
it is a pretty good sampling of the type 
of actions through which the Guard helps 
bring a little more light, a bit more job, 
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to the less fortunate and works for a 
better tomorrow. 
The article follows: 
An INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW 


From Alaska to Puerto Rico, from Maine to 
Hawaii, Army and Air National Guardsmen 
are helping to make actuality out of the say- 
ing: “Today’s youths are tomorrow's 
leaders.” 

During the 12 months ended in mid-Sep- 
tember, more than 1,337,000 youths had been 
on the receiving end of some form of assist- 
ance from more than 40,000 Guardsmen. 
Combining yolunteer and duty time, these 
Guardsmen contributed more than 120,000 
man-days in support of youth programs. 

A sampling of some of these programs il- 
lustrates their variety and the degree of 
Guard involvement. 


FLEDGLING ORGANIZATION 


Fond recollection of his own days in a New 
York Guard-sponsored youth group spurred 
a 21-year-old Regular Army soldier to enlist 
the aid of the Alaska National Guard to form 
a similar organization. The Alaska Cadet 
Corps, organized last Spring as the National 
Army Cadets, turned a dream into reality for 
SP4 William F. Lay of Ft. Richardson, Alaska. 
In his high school days in New York City he 
had belonged to the Washington Greys Cadet 
Corps, a semi-military group sponsored by 
the Guard’s 258th Field Arty. It gave military 
training and adult supervision which many 
boys lacked in their home life. 

When presented to the Guard, his idea 
was “bought” by Adjt. Gen. William S. 
Elmore, who also got U.S. Army Alaska to 
“lend” Specialist Lay to get the project 
started and gave him space in the Anchorage 
Armory. Boasting more than 70 boys between 
the ages of 13 and 18, the organization’s par- 
ent “Arctic Patrol” Battalion recently had 
14 volunteers for a sightseers’ trail improve- 
ment project. 

The boys spent a week in Chugach Moun- 
tains, cleaning and smoothing a half-mile 
section of trail from an Army glacier training 
camp toward the face of Eklutna Glacier. 
They cleared rubble, filled potholes and 
straightened many turns in the trail, but left 
the last 100 yards for later. Sponsor of the 
Corps, the 3d Bn (Mech), 297th Inf, was 
trying to find the best way to haul in heavy 
timbers needed for two short bridges in that 
last stretch of trail. 

When they are not involved in special 
projects, the Cadets meet twice a week in 
the Anchorage Armory, where they have 
organized a dance band. Plans included a 
drama group and training programs in auto- 
motive and aircraft mechanics, communica- 
tions and other subjects that would appeal 
to a number of boys. 


SCOUT SUPPORT WIDESPREAD 


Scouting organizations—from Cub Scouts 
to Explorers—receive a lion’s share of the 
Guard's support, 

In the 49th State, Eskimo Scouts of the 1st 
and 2d Bns, 297th Inf, joined forces with 
Arctic Rangers of U.S. Army Alaska’s Co O, 
75th Inf, to provide a 10-day camping expe- 
rience for 150 Boy Scouts. The Rangers put 
up two tent frames and a reconstructed 
quonset hut at the rugged camp, about 50 
miles North of Nome, just before the boys 
arrived, During two encampments for 70 and 
80 boys, respectively, Guardsmen and Regu- 
lars taught the boys skills in canoeing and 
swimming. After several abbreviated 
swimming lessons in the 41° water of Salmon 
Lake, the training was moved to a small pond 
nearby where the water was warmer—aimost 
55°. Camping out with “real soldier stuff” 
was a big attraction for the boys and they 
supplemented their camp rations by fishing 
in nearby streams. 

Guardsmen in several States built, rebuilt, 
or otherwise refurbished camp sites for Boy 
and Girl Scouts Connecticut's 100-man Co 
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D, 242d Engr Bn, spent a productive two 
weeks in Annual Training status converting 
a wilderness into a camping area for the Con- 
necticut Valley Girl Scouts. Armed with pay- 
loaders, road graders, bulldozers, trucks and 
hand tools, the Guardsmen cut a six-mile 
road through the woods to the camp site, 
near Sandisfield, Mass. The Guardsmen also 
constructed a 200-foot riding ring, corral and 
tack equipment shack and installed safety 
railings on elevated sleeping quarters at the 
camp site. 

A Michigan Boy Scout camp has a new 
trailer parking lot, access road, beach areas 
and footbridge, thanks to members of Co D, 
107th Engr Bn, CPT Lloyd M. Pryor, Co 
Comdr, said the camp work provided “ex- 
cellent training” for his 134-man unit and 
“assists the Scouts as well.” Guardsmen used 
dump trucks, bulldozers, a front end loader, 
a grader, smaller tools and 134 pairs of “will- 
ing hands” on the lakeside camp site project, 
which used-up the majority of their Annual 
Training. The, 1,100-acre site is used by some 
8,000 Scouts each year. 

To meet the need of High School youths 
for more relevant information on careers 
and for contact with adults who are skilled 
and succssful in chosen careers, are the goals 
of a pioneering Explorer Scout Post spon- 
sored by the Oregon Air National Guard. 
Military Specialty Explorer Scout Post 747, 
at Portland International Airport, is the 
first of its kind in the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica Explorer Post career program, according 
to LTC William H. Harlow, ANG executive 
staff support officer. In addition to visits to 
Ft Lewis and McChord AFB, the Explorers 
have toured such ANG facilities as the flight 
simulator, radar, communications, and jet 
engine shops, and the Naval Reserve's train- 
ing submarine. Objective of tours is to learn 
more about military careers. 

Guard support of Scout programs takes 
many forms. Nashville area Explorer Scouts 
were guests of the Tennessee Air Guard’s 
118th Tac Alft Group for an orientation ride 
in one of the unit's aircraft. The 31 Ex- 
plorers were accompanied by four post ad- 
visors who also are Tennessee Army Guards- 
men. 

In Texas, the Army Guard’s 7ist Airborne 
Bde and 37lst Spt Bn treat Cub and Boy 
Scouts, and other Austin area youths, to para- 
chute jumps from a 14-foot junior tower and 
harness ride down a 150-foot cable. More 
than 800 boys and girls have been awarded 
“Junior Jumper” certificates after their per- 
formance with the 71st. 

The D.C, Air Guard’s 113th Tac Ftr Wing 
and Group played host to a mixed group of 
Cub, Boy and Explorer Scouts from the Na- 
tional Capital's inner city. Accompanied by 
several adult leaders, the 30 youths visited 
shops, hangars, flight line, offices and the Tac 
Hospital and joined the Guardsmen for lunch 
in the unit dining hall. 

Minnesota’s Camp Ripley was invaded by 
more than 500 Royal Rangers—not a military 
organization but a group of boys who belong 
to a churech-sponsored organization that 
closely parallels the Scouts. The Guard sup- 
plied camp sites, wood and drinking water 
during the Rangers’ three-day encampment. 


OTHER SCOUT SUPPORT 


Guardsmen of North Carolina’s Hq & Co 
A, 105th Med Bn, provided medical support 
for 1,200 Boy Scouts during a three-day cam- 
poree at Camp Durant, near Raleigh. .. . In 
Iowa, Adjt Gen Joseph May presented an 
Iowa State flag to a Boy Scout Jamboree 
Troop bound for the World Jamboree of 
Scouting in Kyoto, Japan. The Iowa Scouts 
were to present the flag to the Scout troop of 
Iowa's sister State in Yamanashi! . . . Missis- 
sippi’s 186th Tac Recon Group entered the 
Explorer program with the organization of 
Explorer Post No. 186 at Key Field. 


AID HANDICAPPED YOUTHS 


Not all the Guard’s support to youtb was 
channeled through Scouting activities. 
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One of the largest single community rela- 
tions efforts conducted on a recurring basis 
by any organization in the Armed Forces was 
performed by the New York ANG. More than 
350 Guardsmen from a half-dozen units de- 
voted a full day to escorting and assisting 
approximately 4,100 mentally and physically 
handicapped children at Coney Island's 
Astroland amusement park. Sponsored by a 
service organization called the Community 
Mayors of New York State, the outing was the 
fourth such annual event. 

With almost 1,000 more children partici- 
pating than ever before, the Guardsmen wel- 
comed reinforcements in the form of New 
York City Policemen and the bus drivers who 
had driven the children to the park. Guards- 
men provided the bulk of the manpower, 
and the sponsoring organization provided the 
rides and refreshments. The medical and ad- 
ministrative staff of the 105th Tac Air Spt 
Group manned aid stations, but had little 
more to cope with than a minor dizzy spell 
or twisted ankle. The day and the outing 
were considered perfect, by both youngsters 
and Guardsmen. 

The North Carolina Chapter of the NCO 
Academy Graduates Assn, sponsored a tour of 
the 145th Mil Alft Group’s facilities at Char- 
lotte for 35 children from the N.C. Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. The physically handicapped 
youngsters were treated to hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, sodas and ice cream, and an after- 
noon of recreation, 

In Ohio, 16 youths who suffered from 
lowered hearing or sight capacity were able 
to touch, feel, sit in, handle and experience 
many things Guardsmen encounter every day 
on their jobs, Visiting the 179th Tac Ftr 
Group, the youths felt a jet engine running, 
experienced the heat and rush of the jet 
exhaust (well downstream of the engine and 
at the outer edge of the safe region) and 
rode in an ejection seat trainer. A demon- 
stration of a cutaway .50-cal. machinegun 
loading and ejecting bullets, and sitting in 
the cockpit of an F-84F, climaxed the tour. 
During lunch, the video tape of their activi- 
ties was played back for the visitors, In ad- 
dition to the visit of handicapped youths, 
the 179th played host to more than 1,400 
other children who toured the Mansfield 
Lahm facility. 

D.C. Army and Air Guardsmen helped 
maintain a communications link for a boat 
ride on the Potomac River for 1,500 handi- 
capped children, The event was sponsored 
by the Downton Jaycees. .. . Massachusetts 
Army Guardsmen took 70 retarded children 
to a picnic and swimming area... . North 
Dakota Army Guardsmen loaned two gen- 
eral purpose tents and 60 cots to a camp 
for retarded children. .. . Thirteen members 
of Ohio’s Trp E, 2d Sqdn, 107th Armed Cav, 
volunteered a full day to clean, paint, repair, 
landscape, and assemble cribs and beds for 
a home for retarded children. ... Army Guard 
Engineer units in Connecticut constructed a 
ski and sliding slope for handicapped chil- 
dren at the Connecticut Regional Center. 
They used two bulldozers, two loaders and 12 
dump trucks. 


A POTPOURRI OF AID 


Three bus loads of children rolled into the 
Oklahoma Army Guard's Summer Camp site 
for something many never had experienced: 
their first physical check-up, The 145th Med 
Co of Tulsa converted an Army barracks into 
an examination station while the five- and 
six-year-old children turned the area into a 
makeshift playground and picnic area. The 
120 children were some of more than 700 
youths participating in the Muskogee County 
Summer Headstart Program. Tugging at 
Guardsmen’s pants legs to “borrow” a fatigue 
cap or ask what those “things” were on 
Guardsmen’s sleeves, seemed to be their pri- 
mary objectives, except for the picnic lunch 
catered by the Guardsmen. 

Besides the group checked at the encamp- 
ment, Guardsmen fiew six- to seven-man 
medical teams to two other Eastern Okla- 
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homa cities where they provided chovk-ups 
for an additional 400 children. 

A seven-man task force from Connecticut’s 
118th Med Bn and l4ist and 142d Med Cos 
set up shop in Hartford's Revitalization 
Headquarters and gave physical exams to 60 
camp-bound 4-H boys and girls... . Ohio's 
684th Med Co gave physicals to 200 Scouts, 
later examined 175 boys who were prospective 
members of a Pee Wee Football League. 

Demonstrating the practical side of tele- 
phonic communications, Maine Army Guards- 
men have been host to hundreds of elemen- 
tary school children who inspected fleld tele- 
phones and switchboards at the Guard Ar- 
mory. Climax of the tour is a direct link-up 
with pupils’ own schools through the Guard 
switchboard, 

Michigan Army Guardsmen shared their 
Camp Grayling “tent city” with 88 High 
School ROTC Cadets from Detroit. Represent- 
ing 16 high schools, the Cadets were the 
first ever to visit Camp Grayling to observe 
the Guard in training. The boys, age 14-16, 
saw Infantry, Artillery and Armor outfits in 
training and received smallarms marksman- 
Ship orientation. They also fired the 7.62mm 
rifle, M-60 machine gun and 3.5mm rocket 
launcher. 

Also at Camp Grayling, other Michigan 
Guardsmen were host to two National Guard 
Boys’ Camp contingents of approximately 100 
youths each. From the inner city areas of 
Detroit, Kalmazoo and Grand Rapids, the 
boys greeted the welcoming speech with ap- 
plause and cheering when told that swim- 
ming was the first order of business after 
getting ten assignments. Four officers and 
15 men served as tent leaders, counsellors 
and recreation directors for the fourth an- 
nual one-week encampments. In contrast to 
the Junior ROTC session, the Boys’ Camp 
was non-military, with emphasis on camp- 
ing and recreational activities. 

New Jersey Army and Air Guardsmen as- 
sisted in the operation of the Governor’s 
Youth Program at Sea Girt, Running for four 
weeks, the program accommodated approxi- 
mately 500 underprivileged boys from every 
County in the State. Activities included 
Sports, arts and crafts, movies and excur- 
sions. 

Five Summer weekends, 35 dump trucks, 
two front-end loaders, a heavy bulldozer and 
miscellaneous support equipment from two 
Rhode Island Army Guard Armories were 
combined to make a lasting impression on 
Smithfield youngsters. The 135 Guardsmen 
from the 1118th and 86lst Engr Cos were 
preparing the site for the Smithfield Boys’ 
Club to build a new facility. They moved 
and graded more than 4,000 cubic yards of 
fill, making more than 1,000 dump truck runs. 
The operation was to continue through No- 
vember, when actual building was to begin. 

Across the Country in Oregon, members of 
the 3670th Heavy Eqpt Maint Co provided 
man and machine power to reconstruct two 
baseball diamonds for Little Leagues in the 
Clackamas area . . . MSG Doyle McKin- 
ney of Arkansas ANG’s 223d Mob Comm Sq 
presented a check for $250 on behalf of unit 
members to aid the Hot Springs Boys’ Club’s 
baseball leagues .. . The Texas- ANG’s 149th 
Tac Ttr Group sponsored a Patriots’ Pic- 
nic, proceeds from which aided youth sports 
activities as well as POW/MIA funds... 

The D.C. National Guard expended more 
than 500 man-days to plan and operate a 10- 
day Youth Leaders Camp for 148 youths at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Md. Field trips 
included visits- to Washington “Redskins” 
football training camp and to a major league 
baseball game at the District’s RFK Stadium 
-... Utah National Guard operated its 
Freedom Academy for 51 high school student 
body Presidents, a five-day educational and 
recreational program. Since 1957, Utah also 
has sponsored a Bantam Basketball program, 
with more than 2,000 youthful participants 
during 1971 . . . Ohio’s 178th Tac Ftr Group 
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provided a field trip to its home base for 
more than 640 Headstart youngsters. The 
unit also was host to 188 CAP Cadets and 
24 adult leaders during one-week camp with 
the 178th at Alpena, Mich... . 

Alaska ANG supports a youth hockey pro- 
gram involving some 1,500 boys. It also col- 
lects and distributes clothes, toys and food 
for remote village youth through its “Op- 
eration Santa Claus”. . .. Delaware ANG's 
“Operation Patriotism”, originated and coor- 
dinated by SMS Joseph J. Pfister, features 
lectures at school assemblies, bus tours of 
Washington, D.C., citations for student 
achievement and airplane flights for top grad- 
uates. ... Kentucky Army Guard sponsored 
a combined Bean Soup Feast and Armed 
Forces Day Open House at all 37 Kentucky 
Armories, proceeds from which covered ex- 
pense of 180 boys at the KyNG's Boys Sum- 
mer Camp. Sports dominated the three one- 
week camps, each manned by 15 volunteer 
Guardsmen, 

A Kentucky Engr Co constructed two ath- 
letic fields, access road, beach and other fa- 
cilities for a 4-H Center .... South Da- 
kota ARNG Engineer units graveled miles of 
roads into Boy Scout and 4-H camps and rec- 
reation areas, Others built bridges, play- 
grounds, ball fields and other facilities... 
Wyoming Army Guardsmen provided trans- 
portation and personnel support for a three- 
day youth rodeo sponsored by a church or- 
ganization. 

Through its extensive and diversified sup- 
port to many types of youth activities, the 
National Guard continues to show its in- 
volvement in community life. It is this vol- 
untary investment in the leaders of tomor- 
row that supports the theme that The Guard 
Belongs. 


NEWS BULLETIN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting into the Recorp the weekly 
news bulletin of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, compiled 
and written by its communications com- 
mittee staff: 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION, News BUL- 
LETIN, 

January 31, 1972. 

President Nixon, state of the Union ad- 
dress, January 20, 1972: 

“Pour years from now, America will cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of its founding 
as a Nation. There are some who say that 
the old spirit of "76 is dead—that we no 
longer have the strength of character, the 
idealism, the faith in our founding purposes, 
that that spirit represents. 

“Those who say this do not know America.” 

On Tuesday, January 25, H.R. 7987, co- 
sponsored by Cong. Widnall, Patman and 
Sullivan, ARBC legislation authorizing bi- 
centennial medals to be struck by the U.S. 
Mint, was reported out favorably by the 
Full House Banking Committee. Fast action 
is anticipated in the Senate. Also on Tuesday, 
S. 1857 (sponsored by ARBC member, Senator 
Ed Brooke), the ARBC authorization was 
reported out favorably by the Full House 
Judiciary Committee. Action on the House 
floor is expected by mid-February. 

At the ARBC executive committee meeting 
on January 27, it was decided to schedule 
consideration of the sickle cell anemia disease 
project at the next full commission meeting 
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following discussions with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Also, at the executive committee meeting 
Federal Maritime Commission Chairman 
Helen Bentley outlined her commission’s 
proposal for a floating maritime display 
utilizing mobile maritime pavillions for the 
bicentennial. Chairman Bentley will make a 
formal presentation at the full commission 
meeting next month, 

ARBC Director Jack I. Levant announced 
at the executive committee meeting that 
plans are well underway for the involvement 
of 6% million Boy Scouts in bicentennial 
participation, Director Levant stated that a 
bicentennial committee is being formed by 
the Boy Scouts of America and that a compa- 
rable committee will be set up by the ARBC 
to work with the Boy Scouts. 

Joseph B. Danzansky, former metropolitan 
Washington, D.C, board of trade chairman 
and president of Giant Food, Inc., said in 
Washington last week that a rallying point 
for an upsurge in community spirit ought 
to be the national bicentennial celebration. 
He said the mayor's economic development 
committee, together with the council of 
governments, business and the White House 
could make 1976 a turning point in the 
city’s economic and social history. “If we 
start now and develop a plan for the bi- 
centennial, it could be a blueprint for our 
salvation as a city,” he concluded. 

Virginia Delegate George N. McMath (Ac- 
comack) has introduced a bill to make the 
colors of Virginia license plates red, white 
and blue “to add a bit of patriotism” for the 
national bicentennial celebration. The legis- 
lation would change the plate colors for 1973, 

The Des Moines Register recently reported 
that the Iowa legislature will probably have 
to appropriate $6 million over the next four 
years as the State’s share for the proposed 
world food expo for the bicentennial. Ken- 
neth Fulk, secretary of the Iowa ARBO briefed 
lawmakers on the proposed estimate. Mr. Fulk 
said the projected total expenditure for the 
project is $98.7 million. 

The ARBC of Michigan City, Indiana issued 
its first official report this month by its chair- 
man, Dr. James E. Landing. Its policy rec- 
ommendations embrace possible community 
projects ranging from civil city creation of 
mini-parks at selected historical sites, is- 
suance of special historical publications and 
materials, to the preparation of special pro- 
grams with bicentennial themes by local 
societies, institutions and groups. 

W. Anthony Park, the attorney general of 
Idaho, has invited the Idaho State Commis- 
sion on Arts and Humanities to sit in an 
advisory capacity to the Idaho Bicentennial 
Commission. The official representatives of 
this group include Arthur L. Troutner, chair- 
man, and Suzanne D. Taylor, executive 
director. 

Community involvement is a key part of 
the Charlottesville, Va., observance of the 
national bicentennial, says Michael Gleason, 
executive director of the Charlottesville-Al- 
bemarle Bicentennial Commission, “This is 
everyone’s celebration,” said Gleason in a 
recent interview for the Richmond News 
Leader, “and I want to establish subcommit- 
tees representative of various groups— 
youth, churches, minority groups, business 
people, civic groups and other—to make rec- 
ommendations as to how we should cele- 
brate.” At 26, Gleason is believed to be one 
of the youngest local directors of the bi- 
centennial in the country. 

In Virginia Governor Linwood Holton's 
budget for the year is a recommended $427,- 
660 appropriation for the Virginia Independ- 
ence Bicentennial Commission, as well as ad- 
ditional appropriations for the preservation 
of the State's history. 

Congressman Fred Schwengel (Iowa), pres- 
ident of the U.S. Capitol Historical Society, 
with Congressman Henry S. Reuss (Wisc.), 
has proposed a sound and light show at the 
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capitol building to enchant tourists like sim- 
ilar shows in some of Europe's exciting cities. 
Cong. Schwengel said in a recent interview 
that he believed a production could be pre- 
pared for the bicentennial. 

On Friday, January 21, ARBC Director Jack 
I, Levant attended a formal meeting of the 
Florida Bicentennial Commission in Miami. 
On the first occasion that the State Bicen- 
tennial Commission, the Miami Third Cen- 
tury USA, Inc, and the interama authorities 
met together, Director Levant briefed those 
in attendance on the national bicentennial 
plans and toured with the group the inter- 
ama site which is a beautiful area in North 
Miami Beach and a potential center for 
bicentennial activities, 

The Granite State Vacationer, a New 
Hampshire recreation newspaper serving six 
recreational regions year-round, has an- 
nounced a “first” in relation to the bicen- 
tennial commemoration. A regular column 
feature by writer Fred Jay will be carried 
by the Vacationer publicizing plans, events 
and activities in all 50 States, in coordina- 
tion with the ARBC. 

Arrangements haye been made with the 
National Catholic News Service to provide 
bicentennial stories to its various Catholic 
media. ARBC’s office of communication will 
provide news releases, personality stories and 
feature articles directly related to American 
Catholics and their involvement in the bi- 
centennial, 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL CEN- 
TER ACT OF 1972 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, no one today 
need be reminded of the growing crisis 
in our environment. Around this Nation 
and the world there is increased concern 
for the conservation of our natural re- 
Sources. Man can no longer continue to 
use and abuse his environment simul- 
taneously. In the end he can only lose 
such a race, and scientists tell us that 
finish line may not be as far away as we 
thought. 

Iam sure every Member of this Cham- 
ber is aware and concerned over the sit- 
uation. During the last decade, Congress 
has enacted a number of important en- 
vironmental measures designated to con- 
trol and abate air and water pollution. 
Although much remains to be done, an 
important and meaningful beginning has 
been made. 

It has become increasingly apparent, 
nevertheless, that in the long term, an 
intelligent relationship between man and 
his natural environment can only be 
achieved through a systematic approach. 
The global ecosystem is precisely that: a 
system. In this enormously complex net- 
work, each subsystem, however subtly, 
is interconnected with all others. Any 
action that impacts on one element of 
the environment can have a discernible 
effect on seemingly unrelated elements of 
the same fundamental system. It is not 
enough to treat air and water pollution 
as if they were discrete and separate 
problems. For instance, it has been es- 
timated that as much as 40 percent of the 
surface pollution of the oceans is derived 
not from the discharge of pollutants di- 
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rectly into the aquatic environment but 
from the precipitation of air pollutants. 


A number of Federal agencies are pres- 
ently engaged in important research 
that relates, in varying degrees, to these 
environmental considerations. But vir- 
tually all efforts of this type are neces- 
sarily directed to a limited aspect of the 
environmental problem. This is to be ex- 
pected of a mission-oriented or regula- 
tory agency. 

During the course of many hearings 
and investigations here and around the 
country on environmental matters over 
the past years notice has been repeated- 
ly taken of the absence of any single pub- 
lic or private unit with the mandate and 
resources to conduct systematic, inter- 
disciplinary research on matters relat- 
ing to the entire global environment, In 
recognition of this critical gap in our 
environmental technology, I introduced 
last week a bill which would create a new 
Federal agency called the National En- 
vironmental Center. This new center is 
not intended to supplant in any way the 
necessary activities of existing public 
and private agencies. Rather, it is to com- 
plement these agencies and provide a 
process whereby the entire range of en- 
vironmental research and analysis can 
be brought together for assessment in a 
coherent, systematic fashion. 

Policy for the NEC would be estab- 
lished by a seven-man Board of Trustees. 
The Board would then be empowered to 
name a General Manager of the NEC and 
such other personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the 
Center. The Board would be further au- 
thorized to establish as many as six in- 
dependent National Environmental Lab- 
oratories—NEL’s—each headed by a Di- 
rector appointed by the Board. In es- 
tablishing or designating the location of 
these National Environmental Labora- 
tories the Board may and, hopefully will 
choose to establish one or more of the 
NEL’s at a site where a public or private 
facility is already located and in opera- 
tion. The Board has, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, complete flexibility in 
this regard, subject only to site approval 
by the appropriate congressional com- 
mittee. 

Numerous examples can be found of 
the dual benefits which might be 
achieved by locating these laboratories at 
sites where related facilities already ex- 
ist. 

In Florida such a facility could be 
located near Kennedy Space Center to 
utilize some of the facilities vacated by 
NASA and the engineers, scientists, and 
technicians who have been displaced due 
to cutbacks in the space program. Al- 
ready existing in the Cape area is Proj- 
ect Retro which is retaining their dis- 
placed professionals to work in other 
areas of emerging priority such as the 
environment. Such Federal coordination 
would not only help further the conser- 
vation of our natural environment, but 
also the conservation of our human re- 
sources. 

The relationship between the NEC- 
NEL structure and the other environ- 
mental entities should not be character- 
ized by competition but by a sort of sym- 
biotic cooperation and cross-fertilization. 
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It is expected that there will be a sub- 
stantial and continual interchange of 
information and personnel among the 
various institutions carrying out research 
in the environmental field. However, it 
is also important to note the significant 
degree of independence which this bill 
seeks to provide for the NEC and the 
NEL’s. This measure intends no unfay- 
orable or critical reflection on the com- 
petence and dedication of existing agen- 
cies or personnel, but it is my feeling and 
that of many others that by virtue of 
their very nature, existing mission-ori- 
ented agencies cannot and should not be 
expected to perform the functions invi- 
sioned for the NEC—NEL’s. In order to 
achieve its intended potential, the NEC- 
NEL structure, while responsive to the 
executive and legislative branches, must 
have a meaningful measure of independ- 
ence so that long term, comprehensive 
needs will not be compromised by the 
exigencies of the moment. 

This measure, has already passed the 
Senate. I am sure the House will act 
with equal speed and determination to 
see that this bill is enacted into law. 

As the committee report from the Sen- 
ate stated: 

Man-made degradation of the natural en- 
vironment is not ordinarily malicious; it is 
the unwanted by-product of the full range 
of man’s search for a richer and fuller life. 
There is every evidence that economic prog- 
ress and a quality environment can be made 
compatible. But precisely because the full 
range of man’s economic and social activities 
is involved, and precisely because the global 
ecosystem is a system and not a random 
collection of separate parts, no quest for har- 
mony between man and his environment is 
likely to be successful unless it proceeds on 
a systematic and integrated basis. 


PORTUGAL'S WAR FOR PEACE 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, when I 
visited the Portuguese overseas provinces 
of Angola and Mozambique in Africa 
during the summer recess of Congress 
last year, and was in Luanda, largest 
city of Angola, I encountered a young 
publisher, Thomas J. Haas, who was en- 
gaged in extensive study and on-the-spot 
observation of the real situation in these 
provinces, so often maligned and dis- 
torted in our press. We attended a dinner 
together and it soon became evident that 
Mr. Haas had already acquired, on his 
own, a deeper, more thorough, and more 
objective understanding of conditions in 
this part of the world than many of our 
State Department officials whose as- 
signed duty this is—including some of 
those actually on the scene. Therefore I 
would like to recommend to your partic- 
ular attention Mr. Haas’ report and con- 
clusions entitled “Portugal’s War for 
Peace,” a talk delivered at New York City 
on December 4, 1971. 

The report follows: 

PorRTUGAL’s WAR FOR PEACE 
(By Thomas J. Haas) 

Today, the Republic of Portugal is engaged 

in war in three of her African provinces, Por- 
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tuguese Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique, 
against Communist guerrillas. The stakes are 
the integrity of Portugal, the lives of her 
citizens in these provinces, the security of 
southern Africa, and the control of the 
South Atlantic. In order to gain a better 
knowledge of the war and of conditions in 
Portuguese Africa, I visited Angola and 
Mozambique this past August. To keep this 
a firsthand report, I shall discuss only these 
two provinces, but I am assured that con- 
ditions in Portuguese Guinea are similar. 

In discussing Angola and Mozambique, 
two points should be made clear from the 
outset: the political status of the two areas 
and the social status of the people living in 
them. First, Angola and Mozambique are 
Overseas provinces of Portugal. They are not 
colonies; rather they are integal parts of the 
Republic of Portugal. They have the same re- 
lation to Lisbon that Hawaii and Alaska have 
to Washington. Second, the population of the 
provinces is white, colored, and black, with a 
considerable Chinese and Pako-Hindustani 
representation in Mozambique. All are citi- 
zens of Portugal, and all can vote if they 
meet the requirements applicable both in 
the provinces and in Metropolitan Portugal, 
that is literacy, property ownership, or in- 
come. There is no racial discrimination in 
either the positive or the negative sense; 
that is, there is no forced separation, but 
neither is there the type of discrimination 
in reverse that is practiced by our federal 
government. No differences whatsoever based 
on color are recognized, and anyone who 
visits either province for even the shortest 
time will see that Portugal is truly a multi- 
racial as well as a multi-continental nation. 
Racial discrimination simply does not exist. 

This situation is clearly evidenced by the 
fact that about half the men under arms in 
Angola and Mozambique are blacks. These 
blacks are not auxiliary troops; they are 
Portuguese citizens, fighting in the army of 
their country—fighting in defense of their 
Motherland, Portugal. 

Concerning the vital statistics of the two 
provinces: Angola has an area of 481,352 
square miles, almost twice that of the state 
of Texas, and a population of 5.4 million, or 
about half that of Texas. Mozambique has an 
area of 303,073 square miles and a population 
of 7.2 million. 

On March 15, 1961, an outbreak of ter- 
rorism swept northern Angola with a sadistic 
ferocity which has probably never been sur- 
passed, The terrorists slaughtered anyone 
they could get their hands on, sparing neither 
women nor children, white or black. The up- 
rising was organized by Holden Roberto and 
his UPA (Union of the Peoples of Angola). 
Most of the terrorists were recruited in the 
former Belgian Congo from the Bacongo peo- 
ple, a tribe which inhabits the area south of 
Leopoldsville (now Kinshasa) and northern 
Angola. The recruits were promised lives of 
idle luxury after independence was won; the 
leaders were actually promised posts in the 
United Nations. Before starting his rebellion, 
Roberto visited the United States, where he 
received the encouragement and support of 
the Leftwing Establishment, which he still 
enjoys, despite the fact that he has ad- 
mitted and tried to justify his supporters’ 
sawing in half of men, women, and children 
in the village of Luvo. 

Prior to the March 15 uprising, Roberto 
sent his followers into northern Angola to 
prepare for the massacre. His men worked 
mainly with their fellow Bacongo tribesmen, 
making the most outlandish promises to 
them to gain support. The terrorists found 
two allies: first, the witchdoctors, who 
feared that increasing Portuguese influence 
and culture would destroy their hold on the 
villagers; and second, the leftwing mission- 
aries, who apparently believed that the mes- 
sage of the social gospel could best be carried 
out through the murder of little children. 
The witchdoctors used various drugs to work 
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the Bacongos into a murderous frenzy, and 
then rubbed their bodies with palm oil, say- 
ing it was a magic lotion to ward off bullets. 
The missionaries used such techniques as 
telling one tribe, the Quiocos: “Christ was a 
Quioco, and the Portuguese crucified Him.” 
Shockingly, all the terrorist leaders captured 
in the north proved to have been missionary- 
trained. Iam by no means criticizing the ma- 
jority of missionaries, who have done and are 
still doing magnificent work. The mission- 
aries involved in the uprising were men, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, who had de- 
serted Christ for Marx. 

The terrorists thought that the assault of 
March 15 would cause the white settlers to 
flee, that it would gain them the voluntary 
or forced support of the blacks throughout 
the province, and that it would break the 
will to resist of the government in Lisbon, 
They were wrong on all three counts. 

Unlike the Belgians in the Congo, many 
of the white settlers had been born in the 
province, and all considered it their only 
home. With the outbreak of terrorism, in- 
stead of running away, they stayed on their 
land and fought for what was theirs. The 
courageous tenacity of these men—and wom- 
en—is a major reason why Angola is still 
Portuguese. I talked to a number of these 
settlers, and they all exuded the same pioneer 
spirit that built America—and which we are 
so rapidly losing. These men will never leave 
the provinces, and if necessary they will die 
to maintain their Portuguese heritage. 

The initial assault of March 15 fractured 
Portuguese authority, and it was several 
months before sufficient troops could get to 
the north to restore order. In the meanwhile, 
ancient tribal hatreds and petty village 
squabbles erupted into a rampage of murder 
and arson. In the end, 15,000 people—13,000 
blacks and 2,000 whites—were dead, and vir- 
tually every bush village was burned to the 
ground. The reasons for this mass insanity 
included almost everything except political 
motivations. With the arrival of the Portu- 
guese Army and the gradual restoration of 
order, the blacks came to realize that the 
military was not going to massacre them—as 
the terrorists had claimed—and that their 
only hope for peace and a decent life was 
under Portuguese authority. 

Today, the vast majority of the blacks in 
the north staunchly support the government. 
One group of people who had joined UPA in 
1961 told me: “The terrorists came here and 
they lied to us and they cheated us. But we 
are good now.” When I asked what they would 
do if a terrorist came into their village, one 
man said: “I'd tie him up and take him to 
the authorities.” Another one offered: “I'd 
kill him.” Such is the attitude of the people 
of the north. In south and central Angola, 
there has never been any terrorism at all. 

The same situation prevails in Mozam- 
bique. The terrorists were able to trick the 
Makonde tribe into a certain amount of col- 
laboration in the early days of the uprising 
in Mozambique, which began in 1964. But the 
Makondes soon learned that their real friends 
were the Portuguese and their real enemies, 
the terrorists. They now strongly support the 
government, Mao Tse-tung, the great hero 
of terrorists everywhere, has said: “Guerrillas 
are to the population as a fish to water.” 
Since the terrorists lack any popular sup- 
port, they are just as doomed as fish out of 
water. 

When the war broke out, the government 
in Lisbon announced a policy exactly the 
opposite of the policies pursued by England, 
France, and Belgium. Lisbon announced that 
the overseas provinces were integral parts of 
the Portuguese Republic and that the gov- 
ernment would never desert them. 

The war in Africa and our war in Vietnam 
have lasted about the same length of time, 
ten years. The number of men under arms in 
proportion to the total population is about 
the same for Portugal as for the United 
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States, and the fighting conditions—terrain, 
area, points of infiltration, etc.—are roughly 
equivalent. In economic resources and tech- 
nology, Portugal cannot even be compared 
with the United States. Yet Portugal is win- 
ning her war and we are losing ours. The will 
to win and an anti-Communist government 
make the difference. 

The terrorists in Angola belong to one of 
three distinct groups. UPA, or as it now calls 
itself the GRAE (the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Angolia in Exile), is not admittedly 
Communist and is backed by such groups as 
the Ford Foundation, the American Commit- 
tee on Africa, the African-American Insti- 
tute, and, there is reason to believe, the CIA. 
The MPLA (the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola) is Communist and 
receives aid from Soviet Russia. UNITA (the 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola) 
is closely tied to Red China and relies heavily 
on “Mao thought.” 

MPLA claims to control one-third of An- 
gola, and UNITA claims to control one-third. 
UPA claims to control more territory than 
the other two groups combined. Thus, over 
four-thirds of Angolia has been “liberated,” 
which makes us wonder where the Portu- 
guese are! But in fact, as we shall see, the 
terrorists do not control one single village. 

The terrorist organization in Mozambique 
is FRELIMO (the Mozambique Liberation 
Front), founded by University of Michigan 
graduate Eduardo Mondlane. A few years 
back this leader had an unpleasant expe- 
rience with a parcel containing a bomb, 
which left his apartment decorated in late 
Mondlane. FRELIMO is under Red Chinese 
domination to the point of reading Mao 
thought at its assemblies. 

In Angola there are three areas of fighting: 
Cabinda, northern Angola, and eastern An- 
gola. In Cabinda the Army, using a large 
number of ex-terrorists, has been successful 
in keeping the MPLA based in the Congo 
Brazzaville in check, and has prevented any 
serious infiltration. In northern Angola there 
are three terrorist zones: a small zone near 
the town of Fronteira, into which UPA ter- 
rorists based in the Congo Kinshasa (the 
former Belgian Congo) make raids across the 
river; a pocket about fifty miles south of the 
Congo Kinshasa border, which UPA infil- 
trators use as a staging area; and south of 
this pocket and east of the village of Quitexe, 
the fairly large Dembos zone. 

These zones are located in areas which are 
underpopulated and geographically very 
favorable to the terrorists. The Dembos zone 
consists of high, broken, jungle-covered 
mountains. The long northern border with 
the Congo Kinshasa lacks any natural bar- 
riers, and it is fairly easy for small groups of 
terrorists to slip across the border and sneak 
south to the mountains. 

In the east of Angola, terrorists based in 
UPA camps in the Congo and MPLA and 
UNITA camps in Zambia stage raids north 
and south of the city of Luso. A zone west 
of Luso has been eliminated. This whole 
area consists of unpopulated desert; it is 
quite easy for the terrorists to move about in 
bands of ten or less because of Portugal's 
lack of enough helicopters, which makes it 
difficult to get to areas where terrorists have 
been sighted in time to catch them. Even 
so, while I was in Angola, the Minister of the 
Overseas Provinces visited this whole area by 
car in complete safety. The total terrorist 
strength in all of Angola is only about 2,000. 

In Mozambique the terrorist zones are lo- 
cated in the northeast section of the district 
of Cabo Delgado, in a strip along Lake 
Malawi, and in the north of the district of 
Tete. In the first two areas, FRELIMO ter- 
rorists infiltrate across the border from camps 
in Communist Tanzania; in the third area, 
they cross over from Zambia. All three areas 
are unpopulated or sparsely populated desert. 
The terrorist strength in Mozambique varies, 
according to season, from 1000 to 4000. 
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The reader will have noticed that the ter- 
rorist zones are located in areas that are 
either contiguous to foreign countries, or 
easily supplied from Portugal’s unfriendly 
neighbors. This fact alone should be conclu- 
sive proof that the war is not an internal 
rebellion but a fight against foreign aggres- 
sion. In flagrant violation of all concepts of 
international law, the governments of the 
two Congos, Tanzania, and Zambia (and also 
of Guinea and Senegal) have permitted the 
terorists to establish base camps inside the 
territory of those countries, from which they 
recruit followers and organize attacks against 
the sovereign nation of Portugal. These coun- 
tries permit supplies—munitions from the 
Communist bloc, and from the United States 
medicines and other items to make life pleas- 
anter for the terrorists—to be shipped to the 
base camps, later to be carried across the 
border for use in the war against Portugal. 

These countries have given sanctuary in 
their territory to the terrorists. The terrorists 
cross the frontier into Portuguese territory 
for their raids, and run back for shelter. The 
pursuing Portuguese soldiers have to halt at 
the frontier, lest they be accused of violating 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
independent African nations. This one-sided 
concern for sovereignty, and indeed for hu- 
man life, is just one aspect of the inversion 
of values and perversion of morality which 
are characteristics of modern international 
relations in general, and of the United Na- 
tions in particular. 

A word of explanation about the terrorist 
zones is in order. These zones do not repre- 
sent areas of terrorist control; they simply 
indicate areas in which there is some terror- 
ist activity. In areas sufficiently distant from 
the border, and outside of the terrorist zones, 
one is 100 per cent safe. (I walked about the 
streets of the various cities I visited in both 
provinces, even in the slum sections, after 
midnight, without the slightest fear or dan- 
ger—something impossible to do today in 
any big American city.) Inside the terrorist 
wones there is some danger and it is advisable 
to take some precautions. But from personal 
experience I can testify that it is possible to 
visit the zones without harm. In Mozambi- 
que I was taken on a visit to the village of 
Chai, roughly in the center of the Cabo 
Delgado zone. We left Porto Amelia in a pri- 
vate plane and fiew the entire distance at 
an altitude low enough to be within rifle 
range of the ground; we had no weapons 
aboard, On the return flight, we flew over the 
same route at an even lower altitude and at 
a slower speed. If the terrorists maintained 
even minimal control, our plane would have 
been shot down. 

In Angola I spent a day in the Dembos 
terrorist zone. On this trip we were armed, 
but this was the only occasion on which we 
had guns in the car, though I spent about 
& week and a half altogether in areas our 
press assigns to the terrorists. Accompanied 
by the two people from the Center of In- 
formation in Carmona, Sr. Arnaldo Lopes 
and Sra. Lourdes Freire; by the Administra- 
tor of Quitexe, Sr. O. A. de Pimental Teixeira, 
and his sons Alvaro Manuel and Octavio 
Augusto, and by Dr. Manuel Assoreira, I 
visited a combination plantation and mili- 
tary camp, Santa Isabel, situated within the 
zone, I was received at Santa Isabel by the 
Officer in command of the garrison, Captain 
Waldemar Neves, and Lieutenant Hermano 
Vicente. As was the case throughout Angola 
and Mozambique, my various questions were 
given immediate and direct answers. We left 
Santa Isabel after dark, and were given a 
precautionary escort part of the way, but we 
drove the rest of the way back to Quitexe 
alone. 

Earlier In the day we had visited the 
plantation of Dr. Assoreira, who, like many 
other farmers in the area, had lived on his 
coffee farm throughout the terrorist trouble. 
It is still somewhat dangerous for these 
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settlers to drive through the countryside 
after midnight, but probably no more so 
than driving through Harlem at one in the 
morning. Life for these people is not quite 
normal, but they still live a more civilized 
and cultured life than most people in far 
more tranquil areas. Life for the terrorists, 
on the other hand, is not only un-normal, 
it is hell. 

At present the Army has the war contained 
in the areas previously described, and terror- 
ist activity has been reduced to banditry, 
mine laying and occasional ambushes, and 
even these attacks have been declining. The 
military strategy, in addition to what can 
loosely be called search-and-destroy missions 
within the zones, consists in keeping the ter- 
rorism contained and cutting off the routes 
of infiltration by bisecting them with hard- 
surface roads and establishing resettlement 
villages along the roads, which are protected 
by military units and/or local militia. Re- 
settlement villages also have been or are 
being established within the zones, thus 
greatly limiting the activities of the ter- 
rorists. 

The Army would probably have ended the 
war already except for two factors: (1) the 
countries which permit and aid the terror- 
ists’ camps on their territory have the sanc- 
tion of the so-called community of nations, 
not excluding the United States; and (2) 
there is an embargo against selling Portugal 
any arms and war materiel that can or will 
be used in Africa. The United States has 
supported this embargo. Portugal is not a 
wealthy country, and the war consumes forty 
per cent of her budget. But she is not allowed 
to buy even those arms she can afford. She 
obtains some good equipment from South 
Africa, and for the rest, she must pay top 
dollar (or escudo, which is much harder than 
the dollar) for outdated surplus equipment, 
buy parts of nonmilitary equipment and fit 
the parts together into war materiel, or man- 
ufacture the arms herself, which is a great 
handicap, since Portugal is not an industrial 
nation. 

As a result, the terrorists, who obtain 
weapons from Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, and 
Red China, have much better and more mod- 
ern materiel. For example, the terrorist rifie 
weighs only one-third as much as the Por- 
tuguese rifle. The terrorists also have a 
greater stockpile: FRELIMO has armaments 
for seven times 2s many men as it has to 
use them. With napalm and helicopters, the 
Portuguese could probably end the war in 
Angola in short order, but they are unable 
to obtain either. For the United States to 
prohibt the sale of arms to our NATO ally 
for use in defense cf her own territory would 
be the height of insanity if it were insanity. 
It is not. In the past, the United States has 
given a total of 674 million dollars to the six 
countries involved in supporting the ter- 
rorists, and we have been generous in giving 
free military assistance to a great variety of 
nonfriendly nations—even to the extent of 
helping to train the Yugoslavian air force. 
Yet we will not sell material to our ally, 
Portugal. This betrayal of our friend and 
ally has reached such extremes of pettiness 
as trying to block the sale of two 747’s to 
Portugal because they could be used in 
transporting troops from Lisbon to Portu- 
guese Africa. 

Although the situation in Portuguese 
Africa is much better than we haye been 
led to believe, I do not wish to minimize the 
danger that the terrorists pose for Portugal 
and the rest of southern Africa. South of the 
equator, Red China has two firmly con- 
trolled satellites, the Congo Brazzaville and 
Tanzania. With the completion of the Tan- 
zanian railroad, now being built by Red 
Chinese technicians, from Dar es Salaam to 
Lusaka, Mao will also have complete con- 
trol of Zambia, and a supply line into the 
heart of southern Africa. When the railroad 
is operational, we can anticipate a renewed 
attack against Angola, Mozambique, and 
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Rhodesia. The next step is likely to be an at- 
tack against Congo Kinshasa, which is at 
least anti-Red Chinese, through Rwanda 
and Burundi, and a drive into Botswana. If 
because of a lack of armaments Portugal 
could not hold back the assault, we would 
see a drive into Angola with a sweep down 
into Southwest Africa and a grab for north- 
ern Mozambique. The final step would be 
the destruction cf Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 

Not only would the Communists then con- 
trol the vast resources of southern Africa; 
they would also have vitally important har- 
bors of the Indian Ocean and the South 
Atlantic. 

This battle plan is admittedly supposition, 
but it is based on information given to me by 
Portuguese intelligence. Portugal has the 
manpower, organization, and courage to re- 
sist such attack, but she cannot do so with- 
out armaments. Our State Department is 
certainly aware of the situation, and the only 
reasonable explanation of our policy toward 
Portugal is that the Insiders in our govern- 
ment want a Portuguese defeat. Such a pol- 
icy is not only a betrayal of a friend, it is a 
betrayal of our own national interests. 

Despite the tremendous drain the war has 
imposed on her manpower and finances, Por- 
tugal has been making great strides in bring- 
ing the tribesmen into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and Western Civilization. The over- 
whelming majority of the indigenous people 
of Angola and Mozambique are Bantus, whose 
ancestors arrived in these provinces at 
roughly the same point in history as the 
Portuguese. The aboriginal inhabitants of 
the area were the proud and mysterious 
Bushmen. The descendants of the few Bush- 
men who escaped being killed and eaten by 
the invading Bantus now live in little groups 
in the southern Angola desert. 

Until relatively recently, most Bantus 
could not count beyond three and had little 
or no ability to think in abstractions. I my- 
self met tribesmen who had no idea what- 
ever of time or distance. But what the Portu- 
guese have been able to do, especially in the 
last ten years, to civilize these people is truly 
amazing. The basic policy is to draw the 
blacks into Western Civilization step by 
small step, giving them a sound and solid 
basis on which to continue upward progress. 
“Teach a man to fish, don’t give him a fish,” 
is an exact expression of the Portuguese 
philosophy. 

I saw this program in action in the village 
of Chai in the far north of Mozambique. I 
was accompanied by Dr. Fernando Bastos, 
who is in charge of Civil Administration for 
the area. Chai is typical of the resettlement 
villages the Portuguese have built and are 
still establishing throughout both provinces. 
It has a covered well to provide the people 
with safe water, to save the women the long 
journey to whatever water source there may 
be in the area, and to encourage closer con- 
tact between the villagers through meeting 
at the well. Chai has a school, a town hall (to 
help establish the idea of local government), 
and a sanitation post, which provides health 
and medical services, with emphasis on ma- 
ternity cases. The blacks have a distrust of 
modern medicine, but through seeing what 
proper care can do for expectant mothers, 
they begin to gain more confidence in the 
doctor. 

In order to build up the concept of the 
family, the Portuguese have encouraged the 
people to replace the cloth drapery that cov- 
ers the entrance to the typical village houses 
with wooden doors. These bush houses have 
only sleeping rooms, cooking always being 
done outside. Dr. Bastos has developed a 
house that combines the bush style with the 
western style. Basically this house is ar- 
ranged so there is an extra room that can 
only be used as a living room. It can be built 
for $100. The Portuguese will give assistance 
in the building of the house, but the owner 
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must do the actual construction: “Teach him 
to fish, don’t give him the fish.” This may 
seem a small step indeed, but it is an ad- 
vance from the stone age to basic civiliza- 
tion. 

Because Chai is in the terrorist zone, there 
is an Army company of white and black 
soldiers stationed there. The boys in the vil- 
lage love to play in the camp, ride in the 
jeeps, etc.—in fact they like it much more 
than going to school. To counter this at- 
traction, Captain Carlos de Campos Andrada, 
the officer in charge of the garrison, has an- 
nounced that only boys who attend school 
may come into the camp. These boys have 
three or more shirts apiece, but they will wear 
one shirt until it falls off; so, as another 
small step toward civilizing them, the cap- 
tain periodically announces that only boys 
with clean shirts may enter the camp the 
next day—and needless to say, on the morrow 
all the boys appear in clean shirts. 

Unfortunately, these people have a great 
fondness for wine, which they call “the 
water of Lisbon’’—apparently believing that 
the people of Lisbon cook in wine, wash in 
wine, and, I suppose, swim in wine. The vil- 
lagers occasionally ask the captain for various 
items, such as shoes or shirts, and he will 
give them these things, but not if they have 
wasted their money on wine, 

As can be seen, the Portuguese do not try 
to force the blacks into white tie and tails, 
but rather in innumerable small ways they 
are slowly drawing them into a civilized state. 

I doubt if any country in the world is 
more education-conscious than Portugal, 
and she has spread this concern through her 
overseas provinces, In the course of my 
travels I came upon a third-grade workbook 
done by a little girl, Celestina Benedito, aged 
about eight years, in a small bush village, 
Quiongua, outside of Carmona in northern 
Angola. I very much doubt that it would be 
possible to find a third-grade workbook in 
any public school in this country today that 
could even be compared with this book. 

A few comments on the workbook and the 
school where I found it are in order. In the 
first place, I selected it at random, though it 
was not necessarily the best one offered. Next, 
all the exercises are written in Portuguese, 
and the small number of corrections indi- 
cates that little Miss Benedito has a better 
grasp of that language than many American 
third-graders have of English. The arithme- 
tic exercises show that Celestina has learned 
multiplication and long division well. The 
writing and dictation exercises stress re- 
ligious concepts and the history of Mother- 
land Portugal. In other words, this is ob- 
viously the result of the old, “outdated” 
McGuffey reader system. 

The schoolhouse in which the workbook 
was produced lacked a swimming pool and 
all the other “necessary” adjuncts of modern 
education. In fact, it was a plain, old-fash- 
ioned, one-room schoolhouse, furnished with 
plain, old-fashioned, wooden desks. The only 
“teaching tools” other than basic schoolbooks 
were several maps and a hygiene chart. 

Because the Portuguese lack the manpower 
to supply all schools with what we might 
term regular teachers, they have established 
the monitor system. The schoolmaster at 
Quiongua is a monitor. To be accepted for 
training as a monitor an individual must 
have had at least four years of schooling, be 
over eighteen years old, and must pass a 
basic entrance examination. I had the pleas- 
ure of attending a class for the training of 
monitors. The method used is quite simple: 
the teacher teaches the monitors exactly 
what they are to teach, and they learn by 
going through every step that their pupils 
will have to go through. 

I realize that this sounds rather slipshod 
and that the very idea of such an approach 
to education would scandalize the NEA, but 
the results prove that the system works. 

I think the story of Portugal offers great 
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encouragement to Americans fighting to pre- 
serve the integrity of their nation. Forty- 
five years ago Portugal was a wreck; she was 
in far worse shape than we are in today. A 
small group of men—centered on Dr. Sala- 
zar—reversed her downhill course. Basically 
this was done through education and self- 
discipline, for Salazar was always more a 
teacher than a politician. Today Portugal has 
one of the world’s hardest currencies, and 
this nation has been able to stand up suc- 
cessfully against the world and say, “We 
are right, here is where we stand, we shall 
not yield.” Surely America can do as much. 


HONORABLE WILLIAM McCULLOCH 
TO RETIRE 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, BILLE McCuttocu, whose district 
adjoins mine, recently reaffirmed his in- 
tention to retire at the conclusion of this 
Congress. 

BILu’s presence will be greatly missed 
by his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. His absence will leave a particular 
void in our Ohio delegation. Unfortu- 
nately, new Members from our State will 
enter the House without the benefit of 
his wise counsel and his deep insight into 
the operations of Congress. However, the 
greatest loss will be the qualities which 
he exemplified—integrity, dedication, 
and fairness. 

Last week, the Dayton Journal Herald 
and the Dayton Daily News editorialized 
on the contributions which BILL McCun- 
LocH has made to his district and to the 
Nation. I insert these articles at this 
point in the RECORD: 


[From the Journal Herald, Jan. 20, 1972] 


McCULLOcH’s MARK—CIVIL RIGHTS CHAMPION 
RETIRES FROM CONGRESS 


The retirement of U.S. Rep. William M. 
McCulloch comes as no surprise. While he 
appears to have recovered from the disa- 
bility that kept him from his duties much 
of his last term, the 70-year-old statesman 
is deserving of the rest he now finds so ap- 
pealing. 

He will be missed—by Ohio’s Fourth Con- 
gressional District and by all Americans, the 
larger constituency that Rep. McCulloch 
served in his 26 years in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

He will be remembered and honored pri- 
marily for his uncompromising advocacy of 
strong civil rights legislation, most notably 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, in which he 
took special and justifiable pride. And it is 
characteristic of Rep. McCulloch's career that 
his achievements on behalf of civil rights 
were crusaders of conscience, not a political 
reaction to his largely rural, white, conserva- 
tive constituency. 

But as we noted last June, Rep McCulloch 
has another quality that confounds the cyn- 
ics—integrity. 


[From the Dayton Daily News, Jan. 22, 1972] 
GREAT LEGISLATOR 

It is both good news and bad that Rep. 
William McCulloch (R-Piqua) has decided, 
after tossing and turning on the matter, not 
to seek a 14th term in Congress. 

Good news because Rep. McCulloch has 
chosen wisely. He has not been well lately. 
Another campaign and term would be a 
severe strain for him. The congressman’s 
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many friends and admirers will be relieved 
that he has decided to spare himself the 
risky exertion. 

But it is bad news, of course, that Rep. 
McCulloch's retirement is necessary. He has 
been a fine congressman. No, scratch that. 
He has been a great one. 

Rep. McCulloch has been an honorable, 
hard-working, thoughtful and perceptive 
legislator. A conservative as largely befits his 
district, the representative never has been 
the kind of narrow, even mean person whose 
posturings too often are miscast as conserva- 
tism. 

Certainly the tallest monument of his long 
career was the enactment of the civil rights 
laws in the mid-1960s. As the ranking Repub- 
lican on the key House Judiciary committee, 
Rep. McCulloch led many of his fellow con- 
servatives, some of them against their prej- 
udices, to the difficult job of helping secure 
racial justice. No man in Washington is more 
responsible for that milestone legislation, 
and none acted with less chance of political 
gain. 

Rep. McCulloch’s career has been marked 
by a deep but never flamboyant appreciation 
of this country, by devotion to preserving the 
essence of its heritage viably rather than in 
fossile form and by hard work to deliver, gen- 
erously, on the promises of the Declaration 
and the Constitution. 


TWENTY-FOUR RECRUITS GRADU- 
ATE FROM LOUISVILLE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT’S TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. Mike Quirk, re- 
cently completed the 27-week training 
program for police recruits which is con- 
ducted by the Louisville Police Depart- 
ment. 

As an indication of the effectiveness of 
this program in preparing the recruit for 
his assignment to police duty, I should 
like to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD Mr. Quirk’s speech at the recent 
graduation ceremonies. 

The speech follows: 


SPEECH OF MIKE QuIRK 


Chief Paul, Mr. Dahl, Rev. Stradder, dis- 
tinguished commanding officers, guests, 
friends and family members and fellow 
officers. 

Twenty-seven weeks ago, 24 eager young 
men took their first steps into the Louisville 
Police Department's recruit training division. 
Today, 21 of these men stand before all here 
present, ready to assume the full time re- 
sponsibility of being a police officer. 

Before I continue any further, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank Sgt. William 
Johnson, Lt. Philip Matthews, Det. Bernie 
Burden and the many, many other instruc- 
tors that we had, both on the street and in 
the classroom for making this day a reality. 

During the past 27 weeks, many hours 
have been spent talking to police officers, so 
today, I would like to address these remarks 
to the guests gathered here to witness this 
graduation. 

In this age and time when violence and 
disregard for the law is an everyday oc- 
currence, police must be better trained in 
their investigative skills and in the use of 
tools available to them. 

Through our extensive 27 week training 
program, we have learned that one of the 
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best tools available to us as police officers is 
the general public. The average citizen wit- 
nesses more illegal acts than one would care 
to imagine, and the alert policeman knows 
this. By treating people with respect and 
understanding, the policeman of today gets 
his cases solved and leaves a mark of respect 
with his fellow citizens. 

We as policemen in todays generation 
should treat all human beings, regardless of 
sex, race, or religion as people and try to 
provide the necessary compassion in under- 
standing the plights and predicaments of 
the people we serve. 

We as policemen, are employed by you, the 
citizens of this community, to be your pub- 
lic servants in protecting your families, your 
property, and your rights but only through 
your cooperation and trust can we be truly 
effective in controlling and combating crime. 

We are the policemen of today. Gone for- 
ever is the sterotyped image of the “Cop on 
the street corner”. As todays policemen, we 
are back alley public relations men, we are 
marriage counselors, we are an understand- 
ing stranger in times of hardship and trou- 
ble. We provide first aid to the sick and in- 
jured, we deliver babies and if necessary 
make the split second decision to handle a 
felon in the proper manner. We are many 
things, ladies and gentlemen, but most of 
all we are human. We have weaknesses as 
every other human does; but we try to over- 
come these weaknesses and be the strong de- 
pendable public servants this fine commu- 
nity deserves. 

We are professionals, and as professionals 
we are expected to act accordingly. We know 
our job and do it willingly and without res- 
ervation. We know our superiors and listen 
to their wisdoms for they mold our future, 
and we know ourselves and pledge, if neces- 
sary and God willing, our lives, in making 
this comunity a better and safer place in 
which to live. 


NATIONAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 
DAY 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today, as 
we all know, is National Prayer Break- 
fast Day—a day when public officials of 
all rank and jurisdiction acknowledge the 
Christian heritage of our country. I want 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an address by my good friend Lorin 
Griset, mayor of Santa Ana, Calif. Mayor 
Griset exemplifies the force of Christian 
faith in public office: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FAITH IN CHRIST TO AN 
ELECTED OFFICIAL 


Looking at your agenda, it appears that the 
cities of Oregon are not escaping the prob- 
lems that plague us in California. Money, 
law enforcement, unemployment, growth, 
housing, taxes, etc., seem to be universal 
problems. The city of Santa Ana is the county 
seat of Orange County. Our county is the 
second largest in California with a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 people. There are 25 cities in 
the county and four of them are over 100,000 
population. Santa Ana has 170,000 people and 
is 10th in size for the entire State. 

There seems to be a decline of problems in 
our cities which can be solved exclusively 
within our own jurisdiction. While working 
out solutions to problems we must consider 
neighboring cities, the county, the region, as 
well as the state and federal governments. 
We are extremely interdependent in our soci- 
ety. At the same time there is a growing need 
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for a strong sense of responsibility in local 
government to identify problems and apply 
the remedies that are available with all the 
expertise and dedication possible. No other 
level of government can do it for the cities as 
well as the city itself. Anytime we can get 
the responsibility and the “buck” to begin 
and stop at the same place then we’re making 
progress. The best chance and maybe the 
only chance for this to happen is with local 
government. That is why I believe that 
strong—nonpartisan local government is the 
best hope America has for maintaining the 
high ideals on which this country was found- 
ed. It is the level of government where the 
greatest number of people can become in- 
volved and active. Of, by and for the people 
doesn’t need to be an outdated, forgotten 
theory of government. If local government 
meets the challenge we must continually 
work to encourage qualified men to be can- 
didates for public office and then see that 
they are elected. 

When I was first elected Mayor the Los 
Angeles Times asked me to name the most 
pressing problem in the city of Santa Ana. 
I was tempted to say “money”. We desper- 
ately needed about $50,000,000.00 for capital 
improvements and still do. I restrained my- 
self and said the problem of “human rela- 
tions” was the most pressing. When anyone 
mentions human relations we immediately 
think of the racial minorities. Let me say 
that human relations problems are not lim- 
ited to the racial minorities. They extend 
equally, in one form or another, to all seg- 
ments of the community regardless of color 
or economic background. Think of marital 
problems, teenage problems, crossing guard 
problems, welfare problems, employment 
problems, taxing problems, zoning and den- 
sity problems, housing problems, school 
problems. Nearly everything city government 
does has a direct or indirect effect on human 
relations. In our complex society, lack of 
communication and misunderstanding are 
the most natural things in the world and 
their product is fear and disorder. Many 
times problems are reduced just by having 
community functions where people can get 
acquainted. Knowing each other has a way 
of developing mutual respect and tolerance. 
Many of our problems are reduced by in- 
volving concerned citizens in the decision 
making process, The result is a better under- 
standing of government and consequently 
more confidence in government. 

Nearly all of our efforts in the area of 
human relations deal with symptoms rather 
than root causes. We can see that the un- 
employed get jobs, that mothers with needy 
children receive help, that the elderly with 
low fixed incomes get help with housing and 
medical care. This kind of help is an abso- 
lute necessity if our nation and its cities are 
to prosper. But let's understand that all of 
these expressions of social concern do not 
eliminate the real problem of human rela- 
tions which is human selfishness along with 
its partners greed, hate, intolerance, self pity 
and lack of gratitude. 

How do you attack these real problems 
with real solutions for lasting results? To 
begin with, government is not equipped to 
deal with the basic human problem because it 
must be solved on an individual basis be- 
tween a man and God—BUT Government is 
certainly affected by a man’s failure to find 
God's solution for his problem. If the world 
is to have peace and the American society to 
know freedom from turmoil and unrest some- 
thing has to happen to transform human 
nature. Someone may say all you have to do 
is live by the “Golden Rule”. This sounds 
real good and it may be what a man, theoret- 
ically, would like to do—BUT really who is 
able to “pamper” the other fellow the same 
way he wants to be “pampered”. If we did 
this, there wouldn't be any bad marriages— 
all of society’s problems would be solved 
over night. Mankind’s ability to live by the 
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“Golden Rule” is utter failure! There is 
absolutely no evidence that man’s character 
is improving or that the great strides in 
education and technological development has 
changed the basic human need, 

As I have seen the failure in the lives of 
citizens around me in the areas of community 
concern, I have also been forced to admit 
that I have these same limitations and fail- 
ure in my own life. Kidding myself or not 
admitting to this basic self centeredness 
and lack of real concern for anyone but those 
who can be of help to me, does not solve 
the problem. My need is one that only God 
can solve and His remedy can’t come until I 
am ready to be honest and face reality. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, if I'm part of the problem, 
I'm not going to be very much help with the 
solution. Speaking platitudes and decrying 
evil is not going to do the job. This world 
needs to see men who are convinced and will- 
ing to “put their life where their mouth is.” 
The word I want to emphasize is “willing.” 
I didn't say “able.” None of us are “able” to 
“put our life where our mouth is.” We need 
help from God to do that. Someone may say, 
I'm not a hypocrite, I'm willing to admit 
that my life doesn't measure up—but I’m 
doing the best I can—just as good or better 
than the next guy. Those of us who have to 
take the public “flack” get the feeling that 
these years are bound to result in “brownie 
points” that will help get us into heaven. 

The greatest discovery I made out of the 
Bible was that I found out God doesn’t for- 
give sin that way. I always thought that I 
was going to have to be good before God 
would forgive my sin and reserve me a place 
in Heaven. I learned from the Bible that it 
was impossible for me to be good. As a matter 
of fact, the Bible said I was hopelessly bad 
along with all other members of the hu- 
man race, I didn’t really believe this. My 
mother and a limited number of others didn’t 
seem to fit in this category but what I didn't 
realize was that God measured people against 
Himself while I was measuring people by 
other people and mainly by their attitude to- 
ward me. Furthermore, I learned from the 
Bible that God doesn’t expect me to be good 
because He knew that was impossible, and He 
doesn’t expect any man to do the impossible, 
CaN God can do what is impossible for man 
to do. 

If God doesn’t expect us to be good and 
we're hopelessly bad in terms of God’s stand- 
ard, what is the solution to this malignancy 
in man’s character? The amazing message of 
the Bible from beginning to end is that God 
loves each of us more than we love ourselves, 
Even though we are selfish and rebellious He 
still loves us. This love He has for men caused 
Him to develop a perfect solution to the prob- 
lem of man’s sin and alienation. 

One of my problems is that I underesti- 
mated God and overestimated myself and 
something called chance. Do you have that 
problem? Most of the time I reasoned that 
God made me the way I am so it’s His respon- 
sibility to handle all the imponderables of 
life—I'll just take my chances, What I failed 
to understand was that God did not leave the 
solution of my problem to chance, He com- 
municated to me as He does to the entire hu- 
man race the perfect solution to the hu- 
man problem. Because He communicates, 
each of us must respond. There is no neutral- 
ity where God is concerned. God communi- 
cates in at least five ways—by the Holy Spirit 
in the spiritual dimension—in history by 
Jesus Christ—by the written Bible which we 
have in our hands—by men who believe God’s 
Word and by the physical universe all around 
us. God’s communication system is perfect. 

I had a concept that God was a super, 
unknowable power who existed somewhere in 
& far away place and that He delighted in 
punishing me and making my life miserable. 
That kind of attitude is deadly because it 
makes God the opposite of what He is—it 
prevents God from doing what He wants to 
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do for us. God’s love is different than human 
love because He loves His enemies, even a 
sinner like me. His love is unconditional— 
my love is always conditional. 

At first I figured God would solve all the 
differences between me and Him by “sweep- 
ing them under the rug”. The Bible says God 
doesn’t solve problems that way. He provided 
a perfect solution to the problem of sin based 
on the incarnation of His only Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

To me the death of Jesus Christ was one 
of the great tragedies of history until I read 
in the Bible that the death of Jesus Christ 
was God's way of unlocking the door which 
my sin had shut between me and Him. God 
said that since there were no sinless men 
to unlock the door, He would send a unique 
God-man to unlock the door for us. How does 
the death of Jesus Christ do the job? Jesus 
Christ took the judgment or the penalty that 
belonged to me and the entire human race. I 
deserved Hell, but Jesus Christ went to Hell 
for me. He made a perfect sacrifice which no 
other man in history was capable of making. 
When I understood this dimension of God's 
love and what He had done for me it was a 
brand new ball game. I didn’t have to play 
“Russian Roulette” with my life. I didn't 
have to kid myself about how “good” I was. 
For the first time the big problem of sin was 
solved in a responsible way. God didn’t ex- 
pect me to do or be something I couldn't 
do or be. All He wanted from me was willing- 
ness to admit my need and accept His gift 
of forgiveness and reconciliation by simple 
faith in His Word. 

Faith is the key to God's salvation. All of 
us are natural doubters, and I think I rank 
at the top of that class. This doesn’t surprise 
God. He knows this, as a matter of fact, it is 
because we are natural doubters that He has 
provided all the evidence of His reality and 
love so that our doubt can be overcome, My 
tendency is to reject faith in God, and in 
His plan for reconciling men, as unscientific 
and unreasonable. I have a tendency to say, 
unless I can see it I won't believe it. My 
pride as a man sees faith in a Savior as an 
admission of weakness which goes against 
my role as the head of my home and a leader 
in my community. Faith in myself is what I 
need, not faith in God. I can’t afford to admit 
I’m so weak. Then I look around and see that 
I have to operate on the principle of faith 
in others just to get along in the normal 
course of life. Faith in others is the key to all 
good human relationships—like a good mar- 
riage—a friendship—a good client, customer 
relationship. Even the whole credit system of 
our country is based on faith. I had to con- 
clude that faith in others, which is an im- 
plicit admission of weakness and limitation, 
was absolutely essential for mere human 
existence. It wasn’t difficult then to see why 
God's only requirement and the only possible 
way for me to have a good relationship with 
Him was to believe—just believe. It is per- 
fectly reasonable and rational. The Bible puts 
it this way, “But without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
(Heb. 11:6) 

The Bible makes it clear that there is only 
one way to get in God’s “ball game” and 
that is for each of us, individually, to agree 
with Him that we are lost and that we 
willingly accept His offer of complete for- 
giveness by faith in the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. The only condition is faith—just 
believe. 

God has no other plan for a man’s 
spiritual birth into His family forever than 
by believing in Jesus Christ. Faith is the 
only key that unlocks the door into His 
presence forever. If the key were money, 
some would be shut out. If it were educa- 
tion, or position, or membership in a cer- 
tain church, many more would be 
eliminated. 
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God says in the Bible—I want to make 
you a new man with a brand new “insides” — 
a new nature—which has my Spirit as the 
power source. I'm offering this to you for 
the taking through my Son, Jesus Christ. 

Some men are quick to say I believe in 
God, I believe the Bible is the Word of God, 
but I sure don’t know where I stand. I hope 
that God will give me His approval, but to 
be honest, I’m not sure about it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the place 
where faith is necessary. We have to be 
willing to believe the Word of God. In a 
sense it is like believing your bank state- 
ment. It doesn’t occur to you that the bank 
would fail to honor your check if you have 
satisfactory balance. When God says I have 
put all of Jesus Christ’s righteousness on 
deposit to your personal account if you will 
just believe and accept it, He means it! God 
doesn’t lie. But there is no way for you to 
have it if you won’t take God at His word. 
It is ike—how can you have a marriage 
without faith and love? It is a contradiction. 
Don’t worry about God doing His part. He'll 
surprise you with an unmistakable confir- 
mation of His complete forgiveness when 
you turn over the “Board Chairmanship and 
Presidency” of your life to Jesus Christ, and 
tell him that you’re going to make the best 
Vice President He’s ever had. You will be 
surprised how He makes you at peace and 
confident of the final outcome. He gives a 
man a sense of fulfillment and satisfaction 
and purpose and meaning like he’s never 
had before. A man knows beyond anything 
he has ever experienced that he has sold 
out to the God of the universe and that the 
transaction was completed just by his 
simple commitment of faith alone. He 
didn’t have any assets to pay God, but God 
was willing to take his liabilities. What a 
deal that was! What a God of love and 
mercy and grace! All of a man’s liabilities 
in exchange for all of God’s assets. All God 
wants is to be God. Is that too much for 
Him to ask? The Bible has our complete 
job description—all the specifications and 
guidelines backed up by God’s authority. 
Shouldn’t all of us close the gap with God? 
Doesn't it make sense for us to turn our 
back on our failure of the past and the 
inevitable failure of the future and accept 
God’s perfect plan for our lives? God says, 
“As many as receive Christ, to those men 
I will give the power to become children 
in my family just because they believe in 
Jesus Christ.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the start- 
ing place with God. Now is the time! If 
we act then we're a real part of the solution 
to the problems of individuals and society 
around us. 

Thank you. 


CLEVELAND'S PATRICK LYNCH 
DIES IN IRELAND AT 75 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a variety of ways Patrick Lynch 
rendered great service to the people of 
his community and so he will be missed 
not only by those of us who were num- 
bered among his friends, but by the many 
people who benefited through his selfless 
work in the public interest. Irish-Ameri- 
cans in Cleveland owe him a special debt 
of gratitude for the long hours he labored 
in our behalf. In all his endeavors, includ- 
ing his years of service as president of 
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the West Side Irish-American Club, his 
almost continuous activity in raising 
funds for charitable organizations, and 
his career in public office as a Cuyahoga. 
County Deputy Sheriff and a sidewalk 
inspector, Patrick Lynch displayed rare 
dedication and energy. His life was a rich 
and fulfilling one, one which can serve 
as an example to all. 

I would now like to insert into the 
Recorp the following article, which de- 
scribes his many accomplishments: 


CLEVELAND'S RENOWNED PATRICK LYNCH DIES 
IN IRELAND AT 75 


(By Raymond J, Reilly) 


Patrick Thomas Lynch, co-founder and 
long-time president of Cleveland’s West Side 
Irish-American Club, whose name was synon- 
ymous with leadership in the city's Irish 
community for more than half a century, 
died Saturday, January 22, in Ireland. He had 
returned last October to live in the land of 
his birth. A bachelor, he devoted much of his 
life to the club. 

Born in Polranny, Achill, County Mayo, in 
1896, he came to the United States in 1915 
and settled in Cleveland. During World War 
I, he served with the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France and was awarded the 
Purple Heart for being wounded in action. 

Returning to civilian life in Cleveland in 
1918, he became active in various Irish or- 
ganizations. In 1930, he starred as a goalie 
for the Cleveland Shamrocks Soccer Team, 
and for several years he was president of 
Cleveland’s Gaelic Athletic Association. 

In 1931, he helped to found the West Side 
Irish-American Club and was elected its first 
president. Thereafter, he served 34 one-year 
terms in that office. His presidency was inter- 
rupted only once—in 1947—when he spon- 
sored a motion that the club president should 
not succeed himself. The following year, the 
membership reversed that provision and re- 
stored him to office. 

From 1932 through 1971, Mr. Lynch per- 
sonally led his club’s Fife & Drum Corps in 
the annual West Side and downtown St. 
Patrick's Day Parades—except for 1963, when 
the United Irish Societies of Greater Cleve- 
land honored him with the grand marshal- 
ship of the community’s 96th annual Parade 
along the downtown route. 

During his long career in Irish activities, 
Mr. Lynch became known, not only through- 
out his own adopted community, but 
throughout the nation and various parts of 
the world. He was instrumental in conduct- 
ing literally thousands of fund-raising efforts 
for charitable causes, and in particular, for 
various orders of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in foreign countries. In 1958, he helped 
to establish the United Irish Societies of 
Greater Cleveland to carry on sponsorship of 
the St. Patrick's Day Parade and related ac- 
tivities. 

That same year, he presided over the burn- 
ing of the mortgage on the West Side Irish- 
American Club building at 9613 Madison 
Avenue. Under his leadership, the organiza- 
tion had acquired the structure—formerly 
the home of the Madison Theater—seven 
years earlier. 

For 17 years, Mr. Lynch was a deputy 
Cuyahoga County sheriff, and for the 13 
years preceding his retirement in 1966, he 
was a sidewalk inspector for the Cleveland 
Division of Sidewalks. In 1967, he was feted 
with a testimonial dinner on the occasion of 
his retirement from the club presidency he 
had held for so long. 

Funeral services for Mr. Lynch were held 
on Monday, January 24, in Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, Achill Sound, Ireland. He 
was interred in Achill Sound Cemetery. 

His survivors include a brother, Michael, 
of Ireland, and a sister, Mrs. Margaret Wat- 
kins, of England. 
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IN DEFERENCE TO POPE GREGORY 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the delicate 
balance of power has concerned govern- 
ments for centuries, and the importance 
of maintaining such a balance has not 
decreased in recent years despite what 
advocates of U.S. isolationism would 
have us believe. 

A mere glimpse at the Soviet Union’s 
snowballing expansionism is a convinc- 
ing enough argument that the United 
States cannot afford to become an iso- 
lationist nation. 

In a recent article in Newsweek, George 
W. Ball stresses how important it is that 
the United States maintain a strong de- 
fense posture around the world. I now 
insert the article into the RECORD: 


IN DEFERENCE TO POPE GREGORY 
(By George W. Ball) 


It was Pope Gregory XIII who fixed a 
date soon after the winter solstice to mark 
the beginning of the new year, and in recent 
times omniscient journalists have exploited 
that date as an excuse to ponder and pon- 
tificate. 

For the most part, such pontification has 
followed a stylized pattern. The passing of 
the old year is hailed as the end of an era; 
the prognosis for the new year is invariably 
bright. “There will, of course, be problems, 
but we are well on the way, etc.” 

Well, I am not all that sanguine. I do not 
know what the next twelve months will bring 
forth, but I am certain we are not at the end 
of an era. What we should realistically 
anticipate is more of the same—but with a 
difference, since history adds its own fresh 
whimseys. Yet, though all we can confidently 
expect is the unexpected, I would note at 
least two particularly unstable areas—two 
foci of danger—that demand special vigil- 
ance. One is Belgrade, and the other the 
United States Congress. 


MEDITERRANEAN SCENARIO 


Belgrade because the past fortnight’s up- 
rising in Croatia foreshadow the disintegra- 
tion of Yugoslavia once the 79-year-old Tito 
is no longer available to hold it together. 
With an energetic assist from the KGB and 
other agents whom Moscow has enlisted in 
Eastern Europe, ancient hatreds are being 
stirred to the point where the momentary 
success of a local insurgency could provide 
an excuse for separatist leaders to call for 
help from the Soviet Army. The scenario has, 
I suspect, already been scripted in Moscow, 
where the elimination of the schismatic 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia is a long- 
cherished ambition. It would complete the 
consolidation of the Kremlin’s Eastern Euro- 
pean empire, encircle an obstinately prickly 
Rumania, and make chaos of the febrile pol- 
itics of Italy, with its decaying political 
center and the largest Communist Party in 
the non-Communist world. 

Nor would the impact of such an event be 
limited to the European mainland. It would 
be sharply felt in the whole Mediterranean 
basin where Soviet power is increasingly visi- 
ble. This is where the vagaries of Congress 
are relevant, for if Congress finally yields to 
the Catonian call of certain key senators for 
the withdrawal of our troops from Europe, 
the logic and momentum of the legislative 
process will, sooner or later, remove the Sixth 
Fleet from the Mediterranean. After all, if 
we leave it to our allies to look after Western 
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security on the mainland, why should they 
not take responsibility for what has long 
been thought of as a European lake? 


MIDDLE EAST STRATEGY 


Given the present neurotic state of Ameri- 
can opinion, such a nightmare sequence can 
definitely not be ruled out. Most of our coun- 
trymen still regard the Middle East as an 
affair of Arabs and Israelis, forgetting that 
the Russians have made it an integral part 
of the great-power struggle. They ignore the 
fact that the only operative forces deterring 
Moscow from a unilateral reopening of the 
canal and the effective isolation of Israel are 
the presence of the Sixth Fleet, the continu- 
ing availability of effective American military 
power in Europe, and—most important of 
all—fear that they would feel the thrust of 
that power if they tried to turn their Egyp- 
tian beachhead into hegemonic dominance of 
the southern Mediterranean littoral. 

In spite of an epidemic of piety—which 
has led many otherwise sensible Americans 
to a self-flagellating rejection of great-power 
responsibilities—the West cannot afford to 
lose much more strategic ground to a Soviet 
Union clearly in an expansionist phase. For 
what is worth prayerful note—at this turn of 
the year—is that, while we are systematically 
contracting our power, the Kremlin is pursu- 
ing a reverse Nixon doctrine—establishing 
forward bases, deploying its rapidly expand- 
ing fleet of ships and submarines in strange 
waters, extending its military reach, and ex- 
panding its political presence around the 
world. 

To contend—in the face of these fiam- 
boyant actions—that we should deliberately 
reduce our own weight in a power balance 
that has served the West well for two decades 
seems curious indeed. But no great nation 
has been wholly immune from aberrant be- 
havior; we were blind and stupid in the 1920s 
and, in the words of the late New York City 
mayor, Fiorello La Guardia, “when we make 
a mistake, it’s a beaut.” 

So let us see what 1972 brings forth and 
try to be more sensible than we have some- 
times been in the past—which, I suspect, 
is as much as one should reasonably hope 
for in this imperfect world. 


SEPARATE SOCIAL SECURITY FROM 
WELFARE REFORM 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I joined several of my colleagues in 
introducing legislation to separate some 
badly-needed social security benefit im- 
provements from the controversial wel- 
fare reform package that has been tied 
up for months in the Congress. 

In my recent questionnaire survey 
among the people of the Fifth District of 
North Carolina, it was revealed that an 
overwhelming majority—93 percent— 
favored efforts to reform the present 
welfare system, but an equal majority 
opposed the guaranteed annual income 
provision included in the welfare reform 
bill the House passed and which now 
awaits action in the Senate. 

This is a controversy that promises to 
take a great deal of time for the Congress 
to resolve, and I do not think it is fair 
that the social security benefit improve- 
ments should be held hostage while we 
debate welfare reform. 
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Some of these improvements include: 

An across-the-board, 5-percent in- 
crease in benefits, effective June 1 of this 
year: 

An automatic cost-of-living increase in 
benefits provided the consumer Price In- 
dex increases by at least 3 percent a year; 

An increase from $1,680 to $2,000 the 
amount a retired person could earn with- 
out losing social security benefits; 

New financial assistance to needy per- 
sons who have reached the age of 65, or 
are blind or disabled, effective July 1: 

And extension of medicare protection 
to social security disability beneficiaries, 
including disabled workers, disabled 
widows and disabled dependent widowers 
between the ages of 50 and 65; and to 
people aged 18 and over who receive so- 
cial security benefits because they be- 
came disabled before reaching age 22. 

These are good and much-needed 
provisions, Mr. Speaker, but they are 
being needlessly delayed by the welfare 
reform controversy. The increases in 
benefits may be delayed indefinitely un- 
less steps are taken to separate the social 
security provisions from the welfare re- 
form measures. 

This is the purpose of the legislation 
we have proposed, and I hope to seek 
action on this proposal begun in the near 
future. 

Welfare reform that really is reform is 
an essential and immediate issue, and we 
owe it to the Nation to work diligently 
toward making that reform. 

But the first order of business is get- 
ting social security through to leave time 
for a rational and intensive debate of 
welfare reform without penalizing our 
senior citizens and other beneficiaries. 

This is the task we have begun with 
this legislation, and I urge my colleagues 
to join with us in this effort. 


A NEW CRACKDOWN ON TRAFFICK- 
ERS IN HARD DRUGS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, over the weekend the President 
announced, as had been rumored, the 
creation by Executive order of a new 
Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement 
within the Justice Department, to press 
the attack on those who deal in the illicit 
narcotic traffic at home and abroad, and 
named Myles J. Ambrose, now Commis- 
sioner of Customs, as that new office’s 
head. 

It has been my privilege these past 3 
years, through my subcommittee assign- 
ment as a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, to get to know and 
appreciate Myles Ambrose’s_ special 
qualities and capabilities. Under his 
vigorous leadership, we on the subcom- 
mittee have seen the Customs Bureau 
move out into new and necessary direc- 
tions, not only to meet its steadily ex- 
panding normal workload but also to 
begin, at last, to make a real dent in that 
most difficult of criminal investigative 
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fields—the illicit drug trade. Commis- 
sioner Ambrose has shown, by his actions 
and attitudes, his full awareness of the 
fact that the Customs Bureau has stood, 
and still stands—as our front-line de- 
fense against the drug traffickers who, 
by virtue of the human tragedy they 
sow behind their nefarious activities, 
are nothing less than murderers and 
should be treated as such. 

As the President noted, in announcing 
the new Ambrose appointment: 

I have known ever since law school that 
there are many terrible crimes. But in my 
view and as I look at the consequences, the 
most despicable crime is that of the drug 
pusher and trafficker because the result of 
his act is that the life of the individual 
is destroyed. 


Surely, as we have watched the growth 
of this evil in our midst—as we have 
seen its effects reach out from city ghetto 
and into even the most affluent suburb— 
it long ago became apparent that none 
but our best must be put into the fight. 
We have needed—and now I hope we 
shall get—a more effective Federal ef- 
fort, and a fully coordinated Federal ef- 
fort, against those who would deal out 
this brand of murder and, for profit, en- 
gage in this crime against civilization. 
The selection of Myles Ambrose, to lead 
such an effort, is the Customs Bureau’s 
loss but, I am confident, will prove to be 
the Nation’s gain. Particularly, do I 
hope—and believe—that Mr. Ambrose 
will be especially useful, by virtue of his 
demonstrated organizational and inspi- 
rational qualities, in encouraging not 
only a better Federal effort against the 
drug traffickers but, also, in developing a 
nationwide network of State and local 
law-enforcement agencies and prosecu- 
tors who, by working together, can do far 
more than on their own, with their lim- 
ited staff and technical capabilities. 

Some measure of Commissioner Am- 
brose’s progress in the Customs Bureau 
along these lines can be gained from a 
reading of Miriam Ottenberg’s column 
on this subject, as taken from this Sun- 
day’s Washington Star, and some meas- 
ure of Myles Ambrose, the man, can 
similarly be gained from a reading of 
the Saturday New York Times profile 
on him, both of which articles are now 
set forth for the benefit of my colleagues: 

[From the Washington Star, Jan. 30, 1972] 

Customs TURNS TO TECHNOLOGY 
IN WAR ON DRUGS 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Drug smugglers are considered the most 
sophisticated and dangerous criminals in the 
world. Now the Bureau of Customs is using 
the most sophisticated kind of equipment to 
defeat them. 

No longer does the man on the front line— 
the customs inspector at the port or border— 
have to rely on memory or intuition to trap 
the smuggler. Now he’s got machines supply- 
ing instant intelligence. 

No longer does a customs agent watch 
ruefully as a plane he knows is carrying a 
load of heroin disappears over the horizon. 
Now the word can be flashed from car to car 
and plane to plane in a continuous surveil- 
lance until the smuggling aircraft lands— 
and the pilot faces a reception committee of 
customs men. 

It’s all part of the new look of law enforce- 
ment—the technological look. In the past 
few years, as the Bureau of Customs has been 
strengthened in its fight to frustrate the 
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drug smugglers, the increased funds have 
gone into equipment as well as personnel. 

As customs has paid off with continually 
increasing seizures of heroin, cocaine, opium, 
hashish, marijuana and dangerous drugs, 
Congress has paid off with bigger budgets. 
The customs budget has risen steadily from 
$123 million in fiscal 1969 to $189 million 
in the current fiscal year. 

The outgoing commissioner of customs, 
Myles J. Ambrose, said much of the addi- 
tional money will be used for aircraft and 
boats with “appropriate detection systems.” 
Therein lies the bureau's answer to one of 
its toughest problems. 

More and more over the past few years, 
private planes have loaded up with heroin, 
cocaine and marijuana in Latin America and 
flown to deserted air strips in the United 
States to unload their cargo. Flying without 
lights, skimming over the treetops to evade 
radar, they often have escaped detection. 
Because they have been successful, they have 
proliferated, until now the flying smugglers 
are bringing a “significant” amount of illicit 
drugs into the United States. 

The traditional approaches to narcotics 
enforcement—undercover men penetrating 
the mobs, informers telling agents where to 
look—haven't succeeded in grounding these 
drug smugglers. 


20 FLIGHTS 


A clue to how much may be escaping de- 
tection came during a test at Brownsville, 
Tex, Over a month's period, when radar 
scanned the skies for 47 hours, a total of 20 
suspect flights were counted coming into the 
United States. They were suspect principally 
because they were flying without lights, or 
had taken off without filing a flight plan. 

To clear the skies of flying smugglers, to 
draw the line and tell them aircraft can’t 
cross into the United States except through 
designated corridors, customs sought help 
from the military. 

“We're getting specially configured alir- 
craft with sensors from the military,” a cus- 
toms official explained. "We're going into the 
military storehouse of knowledge to get the 
capability we need. The aircraft we borrow 
from them will be fitted with special equip- 
ment to spot and track smuggler aircraft.” 

The aircraft are being fitted now for their 
new duties and should be patrolling the skies 
by spring. They will concentrate on known 
smuggler routes and move from one to an- 
other seeking out the low-fiying planes slip- 
ping in without lights during the night. 

Customs aircraft and high-speed patrol 
boats are already doing a job of following 
suspect cars and ships. A lot of smuggled 
dope is now moving by ship, particularly on 
the West Coast. Recently, when Customs un- 
covered information about a huge marijuana 
shipment coming in by ship, Customs boats 
and helicopters zeroed in on a barge. The 
Customs men seized five tons of marijuana, 
the record for a single seizure of marijuana 
in the United States. 

Pushing Customs’ rate of seizures upward 
to record heights and catching both smug- 
glers and other wanted characters is an in- 
tricate intelligence system modern 
electronic computers. It’s called CADPIN, the 
acronym for Customs Automatic Data Proc- 
essing Intelligence Network. 

In full service since April 1970, CADPIN 
now consists of 160 teletype terminals in 
Customs inspection areas along the 2,200- 
mile Mexican border, as well as 42 other key 
points. These include major Canadian cross- 
ings, selected international airports and Cus- 
toms field offices throughout the country. 
This year, an additional 130 terminals will 
expand coverage on the Canadian border. 

Here’s how it works: 

As each car moves into the inspection area 
at a border crossing where passengers and 
vehicles are first checked, the computer is 
given the license plate of the car and asked 
if it’s a wanted car. Names, addresses and 
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other information about possible suspects 
are also fed into the computer. Within one 
or two seconds, the answer—‘Yes,” or “No” 
or “He may be armed and dangerous’—is 
flashed on the terminal screen. 

When a “yes” is given—Customs calls it a 
“hit”—the computer furnishes additional 
data on the suspect car or person and the 
significance of the case. This takes about six 
to nine seconds and appears on a second 
terminal in the area, where suspected vehi- 
cles have been sent for further examination, 
That gives the Customs inspector all he 
needs to take action. 

CADPIN is now processing between a third 
and a half-million primary queries weekly 
and hopes to have 1,000 terminals at ports 
throughout the country by the late 1970's. 

Since CADPIN started operating, it has 
scored more than 625 “hits” resulting in 
more than 315 arrests and seizure of more 
than 190 vehicles including a number of air- 
planes. 

Drug seizures as a result of CADPIN alerts 
have been impressive—more than four and a 
quarter tons of marijuana, 35 pounds of 
heroin, eight pounds of cocaine, a pound and 
a half of hashish and about 1.3 million pills 
of dangerous drugs. 

This technological breakthrough works 
with dizzying speed. Last May, a man and 
a girl were arrested at San Antonio Inter- 
national Airport trying to smuggle in co- 
caine. From what they said and papers they 
carried with them, agents deduced that 
other cocaine smugglers would be crossing 
the border. An emergency alert was flashed 
over the system and entered into CADPIN’s 
data base. At 5:58 p.m. on May 25, exactly 
two minutes after the lookout was posted, 
two people were arrested at the Laredo 
crossing. 

CADPIN produces more than smugglers. 
Last February, it caught a man accused of 
abducting a little girl from Portland, Ore. 
It trapped a man wanted for murder at El 
Paso, Tex., five stolen cars and $4,201 taken 
in a bank robbery along with the robber who 
took it. On the humanitarian side, CADPIN 
made it possible to locate a man to tell him 
he better see a doctor because he had been 
exposed to spinal meningitis. 


NEW NETWORK 


In another technological advance, cus- 
toms has developed a new communications 
network which its designers say is one of 
the most advanced and complex in exist- 
ence. It’s something of a hybrid, combining 
landline-connected base stations, high- 
powered mobile units and radio repeaters, 
all linked to sophisticated switching con- 
soles, 

What’s important to the agents is that 
no matter how far they are from home 
base, they're no longer alone. They can com- 
municate from one end of the 2,200 mile 
Mexican border to the other in seconds and 
can do it either from a base station or from 
& radio-equipped car, boat or airplane. That, 
for instance, is how they can move faster 
than the suspect airplane they’re tracking. 

The system is so flexible that mobile units 
can communicate directly with each other, 
without going through the central console of 
that sector while the console monitors all 
traffic so it can take independent action if 
that becomes necessary. They can link up 
with commercial telephone lines as well as 
with any law enforcement agency in the 
country anytime of the day or night. 

Moving deeper and deeper into technology, 
customs is going into neutron radiography, 
X-ray, radar and various sensory devices to 
try to detect heroin in women's handbags and 
men’s luggage. 

They haven't found the device yet to sniff 
out heroin but they have scored on detecting 
marijuana and hashish. Their detectives are 
dogs. In the first 11 months of 1971, the cus- 
toms detector dog teams made 984 “hits,” re- 
sulting in the seizure of 13,345 pounds of 
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marijuana, 1,049 pounds of hashish, 2,128 
marijuana cigarettes, 33 pounds of opium 
and small quantities of heroin, dangerous 
drugs and cocaine, 

The dogs and their handlers find the con- 
traband in the mails, in cargo shipments and 
in concealed compartments of cars, boats and 
planes, To keep up the interest of the dogs, 
their handlers sometimes put test parcels of 
drugs in among the other cargo. The dogs 
invariably find the parcels. 

What keeps the customs agents and inspec- 
tors happy—as well as their bosses—are their 
“hits.” 

But as Commissioner of Customs Ambrose 
said shortly before President Nixon nomi- 
nated him last week to a new drug enforce- 
ment job at the Justice Department: 

“Machines do not run themselves, men do. 
So even in this age of advanced technology 
it is the man on the line, the inspector in 
uniform, the individual man or woman who 
has the responsibility and ultimately gets the 
job done.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1972] 
DRUG Law ENFORCER: MYLES JOSEPH AMBROSE 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—President Nixon’s 
new enforcer of narcotics laws is known 
as a relentless driver of subordinates who 
love him for it. One reason is that they know 
he sets an even tougher pace for himself. 
Nothing else could explain why 500 customs 
bureau workers chipped in to hire a movie 
house and walked there in a steady drizzle 
before the working hour today just to tell 
their boss good-by and good luck in his new 
job. 

Myles Joseph Ambrose was 43 years old 
when he was appointed Commissioner of 
Customs in 1969 and the youngest man ever 
to hold the job. In the two-and-a-half years 
since then he has been working at it 12 
hours a day and sometimes longer. His effort 
shows in the agency’s vastly improved op- 
erating methods, 

“Never ask a co-worker or a Congressman 
“what have you done for me lately” says the 
former New York lawyer, who looks like a 
blocking back than a bureaucrat. “You'd be 
surprised at the results you get from asking 
“What are you going to do for me today?” 

Mr. Ambrose’s approach to any job he 
tackles is to bury himself in it. It has paid off 
handsomely. At Customs it produced a loyal- 
ty from staff and rank and file workers that 
no amount of devotion to duty could equal. 
Harold F. Smith, the assistant Commission- 
er for Investigations put it this way: 


THE GUY IS FANTASTIC 


“The guy is fantastic; unbelievable but 
real. I've been around here for 35 years but 
never before did I ever see a man call a 
meeting for a Saturday afternoon and make 
the staff love him,” 

Myles Ambrose is a New Yorker of Irish 
descent and looks it, His height is about 6 
feet 2 inches and he weighs just under 200 
pounds, His large dark eyes and highly ex- 
pressive face reflect an easy confidence in 
himself and what he is doing. He is as much 
at home in a precinct squad room as a 
crowded courtroom or a diplomatic confer- 
ence and has the vocabulary to match any 
locale. 

He bristles with energy. He is a former 
public prosecutor and defense attorney who 
talks with a casual friendliness that puts 
the visitor at ease. He is capable of polished 
rhetoric, but if called for by the occasion 
he is equally adept at the monosyllabic 
vernacular of the New York waterfront. 

It was his work as director of the Water- 
front Commission for New York harbor and 
his success in eliminating gangster elements, 
including loan sharks, narcotics pushers and 
other known criminals that first attracted 
national attention. 

A flair for innovation that brought results 
in cleaning up the waterfront gained him 
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a reputation among associates as “a boat- 
rocker who doesn’t mind getting wet in get- 
ting results.” 

He invented the “blitz” inspections of 
piers, including the searching of persons and 
so-called dead space, such as offices and 
locker rooms to recover pilfered cargo or 
contraband. Longshoremen complained but 
complied rather than lose their licenses. 

When he used the same tactics as Com- 
missioner of Customs during Operation In- 
tercept along the Mexican border, highway 
traffic backed up for five hours at some cross- 
ings while his inspectors combed through 
passenger cars and panel trucks searching 
for marijuana and heroin, 

The Mexican Government complained to 
the State Department about indignities to 
which its nationals had to submit and their 
complaints about “s flamboyant and futile 
exercise” succeeded in getting it called off 
after two weeks. 

But Mr. Ambrose had made his point and 
demonstrated what the United States could 
do when Intercept was succeeded by opera- 
tion Cooperation, the Mexican authorities 
began a search and seizure program. 

Born in New York City on July 21, 1926, 
Mr. Ambrose graduated from Manhattan Col- 
lege and holds a J.D. degree from New York 
Law School. 

He served concurrently as an instructor in 
economics and industrial relations at Man- 
hattan College and, before entering Govern- 
ment service in 1957, was a personnel execu- 
tive for a New York engineering concern. 

As assistant to Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson, Mr. Ambrose was re- 
sponsible for enforcement policies of the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Customs, the 
Bureau of Narcotics—since transferred to 
Justice—the Coast Guard and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. Ambrose married the former Elaine 
Miller in 1948. They have three boys and 
three girls: Myles Jr., Kathleen, Kevin, Elise. 
Nora and Christopher. 


RESTORE PEACE CORPS FUNDS 
HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, the $5 mil- 
lion reduction in the Peace Corps budg- 
et is taking place at the very time when 
the Corps is experiencing a rebirth of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The Peace Corps 
is one of the most positive components 
of American foreign policy. It is a unique 
expression of Americans’ concern for 
other people in an era when nations 
abroad are speculating about a new U.S. 
trend toward isolationism. 

The Peace Corps is unique among Gov- 
ernment agencies in that it has not only 
cut administrative costs by $3 million, 
but also has reduced its administrative 
personnel by nearly one-third. This 
means that the proposed cut in funds will 
have immediate impact on the actual 
program operation of that agency. Thou- 
sands of volunteers, nearly half of those 
on active duty abroad, may have to 
terminate their assignments prematurely. 
Programs in 15 countries may end, and 
be reduced in 40 others. This cut comes 
at a time when requests from abroad 
for volunteers have doubled. 

I regard the appropriations cut as a 
serious blow to a young agency whose 
efforts have been bent toward the deliv- 
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ery of practical expertise to people in 
desperate need. Like all new enterprises, 
the Peace Corps has had growing pains 
and has learned from mistakes. But un- 
der the direction of Director Blatchford, 
there is renewed enthusiasm for the 
Corps. By recruiting people from all 
walks of life, all age groups, and with a 
variety of skills, the Peace Corps has be- 
come a meaningful people-to-people, 
self-help program. Therefore, I strong- 
ly urge Congress to restore the Peace 
Corps funds so that it can continue its 
good work. 


TRAQ EXPELLING THOUSANDS OF 
IRANIANS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw to the attention of my colleagues 
the worsening situation between Iraq and 
Iran in which an estimated 60,000 Ira- 
rians have been uprooted and expelled 
from Iraq. Since the two nations broke 
off relations over a dispute concerning 
Persian Gulf holdings, Iraq has retaliated 
with the indiscriminate expulsion of 
thousands of Iranians who live in Iraq 
chiefly to be near their Muslim shrines. 

The Iranian Foreign Minister, Abbas 
Ali Khalatbary, has indicated that the 
harshness of this intolerable situation 
could be mitigated if the Iraqis would 
handle the treatment of these forced ref- 
ugees in a more orderly and humane 
manner. 

The absence of such procedures is cre- 
ating a condition in which thousands of 
Iranians, separated from their families 
and possessions, are being forced into 
emergency border camps in subfreezing 
temperature and deep snow. Many have 
starved; many have died due to lack of 
medical care; and many more will con- 
tinue to suffer needless hardships until 
Iranian pleas for a more just handling 
of the refugee problem gains an accord. 

I would now like to present several 
articles which detail the plight of the 
Iranian exiles: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Jan. 1, 1972] 
IRAQ EXPELS THOUSANDS OF IRANIANS 

TEHERAN, Iran.—Thousands of Iranian 
men, women, and children were trudging 
back to Iran yesterday in freezing tempera- 
tures after being ordered out of Iraq. 

A religious leader, Ayatullah Sheik Mo- 
hammed Shahroudi said in Khosrow Shirin, 
Iran, that another 250,000 Iranians have now 
been told to leave Iraq within 24 hours. 
Teheran says Iraq already has expelled 60,000 
Iranians. 

On his arrival from Iraq, Shahroudi claimed 
the Iraq, had assaulted and tortured Iranian 
women and deprived men of their property. 

Another religious leader, Ayatulla Sayed 
Jaffar Khouel, was among a group of 1,000 
who arrived in Khorramshahr, south Iran. 

Iraq and Iran have been feuding for years. 
Recently, Iran aroused Iraq's wrath by oc- 
cupying three small islands at the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, through which tankers 
pass carrying Iraqi oll to world markets. 

Describing the expulsion, Khouel called 
Baghdad security men “more cruel than Ban- 
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gla Desh revengers.”” He said he was forced 
to leave the country in which he had lived 
all his 65 years. The other Iranian refugees 
also have long lived in Iraq. 

Six pregnant women reportedly gave birth 
on a two-mile walk from Manzarich in Iraq 
to the Iranian border post of Khosrovi. Refu- 
gees also reported that two men had been 
tortured and died before reaching the border. 

The expelled Iranians said cars equipped 
with loud speakers have toured the religious 
towns of Karbala, Najaf, Kazemin and Koufe 
calling on Iranian Moslems to leave the 
country within 48 hours or face the con- 
sequences. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 13, 
1972] 
IRAN CHASTISES IRAQ FOR OUSTING NATIONALS 
(sy John K, Cooley) 

TEHRAN, IRAN.—In a wide-ranging inter- 
view with foreign newsmen here, Iranian For- 
eign Minister Abbas Ali Khalatbary said that: 

Iran’s Shah, the first head of state to visit 
Pakistan’s new President, did so to “get 
acquainted” with the President’s thinking. 

Since Iran opposes “secession of anyone’s 
national territory, in line with the United 
Nations charter,” it could not sympathize 
with the secession of Bangladesh. 

Iran was not bound by its Central Treaty 
Organization ties with Pakistan to come to 
its aid militarily against India. 

Neither was Iran, however, warned by the 
Soviet Union to refrain from helping Paki- 
stan against India. 

Departure of British forces from the Per- 
sian Gulf “does not leave a power vacuum 
there,” but that the British presence would 
be replaced by “collaboration among the Tru- 
cial States.” 

Iran had no further territorial demands 
in the Persian Gulf after occupying at the 
end of November the three islands that were 
“rightfully our territory.” These are Abu 
Musa, Big Tunb, and Little Tunb. 

The islands were occupied for “sentimental 
and historical reasons” rather than for eco- 
nomic or strategic ones since Iran could eas- 
ily have blocked the gulf using its older na- 
val and air bases had it wished to do so. 

Perhaps the United States Government will 
officially inform Iran about its recent agree- 
ment with Bahrain in the Persian Gulf to use 
naval facilities there. Mr. Khalatbary recalled 
that the U.S. has had a naval presence at 
Bahrain and in the gulf “for many years.” 


RELATIONS BROKEN 


“The old U.S. arrangements in Bahrain 
were with Britain as protecting power,” he 
commented. “Now that Bahrain is independ- 
ent, the U.S. may have wanted to make new 
ones with the independent Bahrain Gov- 
ernment.” 

The minister commented at length on 
Tran’s conflict with Iraq and its Persian 
Gulf policies. Iraq broke diplomatic relations 
with Iran and Britain because of Iran's is- 
land occupation. 

Since then, Iran has charged Iraq with 
expelling 60,000 Iranian residents of Iraq, 
although the Foreign Minister said that con- 
cluding the expulsions were reprisals for 
the gulf action was “only speculation.” 

Mr. Khalatbary estimated there were an- 
other 250,000 Iranian nationals living in 
Iraq. They included people living there for 
religious reasons, especially near the Shia 
Muslim shrines in Kerbala and Qetef. Others, 
the minister added, are workers of various 
kinds including people doing seasonal farm 
labor in the frontier areas. 

The minister acknowledged truth in Iraqi 
charges that many of the Iranians had no 
work or residence permits. But he said Iran 
had no contact with most of them and had 
never encouraged them to Keep Iranian citi- 
zenship instead of accepting naturalization 
as Iraqis. 
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NO JUSTIFICATION 


“There was no justification,” he said, “for 
arresting sometimes as many as 11,000 or 
30,000 in a single day, not even allowing 
them to see other members of their families 
or take any clothes or possessions with 
them.” 

He said Iraqi authorities had confiscated 
identity documents of many, “proving the 
act was premeditated’—which Iraq has 
denied. 

A nationwide appeal by Iran’s Red Lion 
and Sun Society, equivalent to the Red 
Cross, for aid in money, food, and clothes 
had “most gratifying results,” he said. But 
if expulsions continue, Iran will have to 
appeal for international help. 

He said that Iran had asked Switzerland, 
which protects Iranian interests in Iraq now 
‘that diplomatic relations are broken, to 
intervene with the Baghdad authorities to 
make expulsions proceed “more humanely.” 

“If Iraq wants these people out,” he ex- 
plained, “we cannot and do not plan to try 
to impose their presence. We have only 
asked that their departure be better spaced 
out and planned so that we can prepare the 
effort needed here to give them food, shel- 
ter, work, and schooling and thus integrate 
them into our economy.” 

At present the refugees are housed in 
emergency border camps in subfreezing tem- 
perature and deep snow. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 12, 1972] 


EIcHTy-Si1x REPORTED DEAD IN CLASHES OF 
KURDS, IRAQIS 
TEHRAN.—Eighty-six persons died in 
clashes between Iraqui forces and Kurdish 
rebels at Niareh in northern Iraq, it was 

reported here today. 

Accounts reaching Tehran said a group of 
rebels raided the garrison but failed to take 
it, and 43 persons were killed. 

An earlier report indicated that another 
43 persons had been killed during a similar 
encounter in Solaimanieh, northwest Iraq. 
That clash took place Sunday and Monday 
following a Kurdish protest against the ex- 
pulsion of thousands of Kurds among the 
60,000 Iranians ordered to leave by the Iraqi 
government. 

The fighting has underscored the erosion 
of a year-old truce between the autonomy- 
seeking Kurds and the Socialist Baath party 
government of President Ahmed Hassan el 
Bakr. 

[From the Canton (Ohio) Repository, Jan. 
8, 1972] 


DANGEROUS SITUATIONS 


“Dangerous situations” are becoming so 
common in the world at large that when 
they occur they fail to generate the same 
degree of concern that they did in the past. 

Blase observers of the world scene, watch- 
ing one crisis wind down, are apt to observe, 
“Well I wonder where the next one will be.” 

For the moment it appears the next one 
will involve Iran and Iraq but little notice is 
being taken of what Iran has described as a 
“dangerous situation” in a message to United 
Nations officials. 

The Iranian government charges Iraq has 
created the situation by expelling more than 
60,000 Iranians from Iraq in the last 90 days. 
Members of the U.S. Security Council also 
have been advised of the mass deportations 
which must sound a little like the early days 
of the recent India-Pakistan dispute. 

Iraq recently broke diplomatic ties after 
Iranian troops occupied three small islands 
in the Persian Gulf in a border-type dispute 
reminisent of the conflict between the Com- 
munist Chinese and the Russians on the 
border between those two nations. 

Although Iran has not yet asked for a 
meeting of the Security Council on the mat- 
ter, it is being spoken of as a threat to peace. 
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Stories of ill treatment and even brutality 
and torture are heard but these, as usual, 
are denied. 

Perhaps the potential crisis will evaporate. 
On the other hand it might not. If it does 
not, for awhile, at least, the eyes of the world 
will focus on Iran and Iraq. 

And then, regrettably, there will be an- 
other “dangerous situation” somewhere in 
this troubled world of bumbling men. 

[From the Kayhan International, Jan. 1, 

1972] 
FLOOD OF REFUGEES CONTINUES ACROSS 
BORDER From IRAQ 


Kuosravi.—Deportees from Iraq continued 
to pour into Iran at this tiny border settle- 
ment as temperatures remained below freez- 
ing. Customs and immigration officials 
worked round the clock to speed up the in- 
take. 

Grim-faced men, weeping women and chil- 
dren, old men and women shivering in the 
cold and suffering from days without food 
continued to arrive every hour. They were 
part of an estimated 40,000 people waiting 
in nearly 1,000 coaches and Iraqi Army trucks 
on the other side of the border. 

Iranian authorities are doing their best 
but they have not yet been able to increase 
the daily intake beyond the 700 mark reached 
yesterday. 

If all 40,000 people waiting for permission 
to enter Iran are included, the number of 
people of Iranian origin expelled from Iraq 
during the past two years would amount to 
over 100,000. 

The mammoth caravan of coaches and 
trucks bringing in the deportees could be 
seen stretching for miles into the Iraqi ter- 
ritory. 

Officials here said that at least 20 people 
might have died during the past few days in 
the border region. Eleven were killed when 
an Iraqi Army lorry bringing in a group of 
deportees overturned. Two men died here 
shortly after arrival into Iran, and officials 
said the cause of their death was “persistent 
physical torture” by the Iraqi police. Two 
other people, one a woman, were feared dead 
because of starvation on the Iraqi side of 
the border. 

Meanwhile, six women gave birth shortly 
after being admitted into Iran at a field hos- 
pital set up by the Red Lion and Sun Society. 

So far 7,500 deportees have been settled at 
the Masrabad camp near Qasr-e-Shirin while 
over 4,000 others are being cared for at vari- 
ous mosques in Kermanshah. 

The deportees pass through two stages: 
first, they are admitted into Iran at various 
border posts, then they are transferred to 
camps set up in various towns in the west. 

Scores of coaches have been brought into 
service by the local authorities to facilitate 
the transfer. But a shortage of transport is 
still being felt. 

The emergency organization set up to 
handle the situation is working round the 
clock under Premier Amir Abbas Hoveyda’s 
general supervision. Efforts are being made 
to speed up the intake of the deportees as 
well as their transfer to various cities. 

Local security officials are continuing to 
screen all the new arrivals in order to 
identify the saboteurs Iraq is believed to be 
sending through with the deportees. 

Several prominent Shi'ite religious leaders 
were among the first group to be admitted 
into Iran this week. They included Ayatollah 
Haj Mostafa Meshkat, the Imam Jum’a of 
the holy city of Karbala and one of the lead- 
ing religious personalities of Iraq. Ayatollah 
Firuzabad, another Shi'ite leader, also ar- 
rived here Thursday and was sent to Ker- 
manshah for medical treatment, He said that 
he had been subjected to torture by the 
Traqi police. 

Reliable sources here said that consider- 
able quantities of explosives and small arms 
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have been seized by security officials from a 
group of Iraqis arriving here recently. 

They added that Iranian defences in the 
border region had been strengthened and 
emergency measures were being adopted to 
check every movement made by Iraq in the 
area, 

Kermanshah Governor-General Javad 
Shahrestani this week toured the city’s vari- 
ous mosques were thousands of deportees are 
being sheltered. He also had a meeting with 
the religious leaders expelled from Iraq. 

Among the deportees there are thousands 
of people who are suffering from frost-bite, 
fatigue, malnutrition and injuries received 
as a result of torture. Almost all the field 
hospitals as well as hospitals in nearby 
towns are already full and some people 
would have to be transferred to cities 
further inside the country within the next 
few days. 

Some deportees spoke of the “deliberate 
brutality” shown by the Iraqi authorities. 
They said that all those put on trucks and 
coaches to be sent to Iran had first under- 
gone physical torture while some of the 
women thrown in goals for one or two days 
had been raped. 

In over 80 per cent of the cases the de- 
portees have had their identity documents 
seized by the Iraqi police before being put 
on army trucks and coaches and sent to the 
border region via the town of Khaneqin. 

Those still waiting in coaches and trucks 
between Khaneqin and the Iranian frontier 
have received no food and water since 
Wednesday, Dec. 29 and appeals to the Iraqis 
to distribute supplies among them have been 
rejected. Hundreds of them, specially chil- 
dren and old people, are threatened with 
death because of starvation and cold. 

Some of the deportees from Baghdad, 
Karbala, Najaf and Kazemain told reporters 
here that their houses and shops were looted 
by the Iraqi police prior to their arrest. One 
estimated the property looted by the Iraqi 
police in Karbala alone at a value of 100 mil- 
lion rials. 

The loot is usually taken to the central po- 
lice station in each city where it is divided 
among men and officers who took part in 
raids against houses owned by people of 
Iranian origin or Arab Shi'ites suspected of 
Opposition to General Ahmad Hassan al- 
Bakr’s government in Baghdad. 

Before being put on coaches and trucks 
the deportees have their personal belongings 
such as watches and women’s jewelery re- 
moved from them by the Iraqi border guards. 
In a number of cases Iraqi army officers have 
even removed the coats of the deportees leav- 
ing them stranded in snow and sub-zero tem- 
peratures. 

“Even a nice pair of shoes could attract the 
Iraqi army officers,” one deportee said. “They 
are behaving as common thieves and the 
bazaars of various Iraqi cities are already full 
of stolen goods marketed by the Iraqi army 
and police with a cut going to the ruling 
Ba'ath Party officials. 

He added that in some cases Iraqi army 
officers and men came to blows with each 
other over “an expensive watch or a piece 
of jewellery” seized from the deportees. 

Authorities here expect the massive influx 
of deportees to continue for several more 
days if not weeks. Special groups of the Iraqi 
police, army and the Ba’ath Party, have been 
formed to round up other people of Iranian 
origin still remaining in Iraq. Their number 
is estimated at 200,000 of which nearly half 
have already been expelled. 

One way of deciding who is Iranian and 
who is not as far as the Iraqi authorities are 
concerned, is to see what kind of mosque or 
shrine an individual visits. Special squads are 
keeping a watch at all Shi'ite shrine and 
mosques throughout Iraq arresting anyone 
who visits them, 

“The Iraqi authorities seem to believe that 
being a Shi'ite is equal to being an Iranian,” 
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one deportee said. But over 55 per cent of 
Iraq’s 5.5 million Arab population are 
Shi'ites. 

If the present rate of intake is main- 
tained, and provided that no more people are 
sent to the border by Iraq the entire convoy 
of nearly 1,000 trucks and coaches waiting 
for clearance by the Iranian border authori- 
ties could be handled within the next week, 
sources here said. 

Among those expelled from Iraq during 
the past few days there are over 400 Shi'ite 
religious leaders, an official spokesman said 
last week. He said that some of the leaders 
had Iraqi nationality. All of them would be 
transferred to Tehran as soon as weather 
conditions permit, 

Kerman Governor-General Mostafa Drakh- 
shesh last week inspected a camp set up 
near Jiroft for refugees from Iraq. The camp 
now shelters over 10,000 people but is capa- 
ble of taking at least twice as much. 

A special committee has been set up to 
coordinate relief work for the refugees. It is 
headed by Interior Minister Mohammad Sam 
and includes a number of ministers, techni- 
cal advisers and planners from various de- 
partments. Premier Amir Abbas Hoveyda 
personally supervises the committee's work. 

Nearly 370 suspected Iraqi saboteurs have 
been arrested by security forces in the bor- 
der region, reliable sources said Thursday. 
They were among some 3,800 Iraqi nationals 
“expelled” from their country during the 
past few days. The suspects will go before 
military tribunals on charges of attempted 
sabotage and espionage. They face the death 
sentence. 

All Iraqi nationals sent to Iran during the 
past few days, excepting the confirmed sabo- 
teurs, will be returned to their country with- 
in the next few days. At present they are 
being sheltered in camps in west Iran. 


[From the Kayhan International, 
Jan. 22, 1972] 


FRONTIER CLEARED OF DEPORTEES 


Kuosravi.—The flow of deportees from Iraq 
into Iran has come to a virtual halt during 
the past few days, authoritative sources said 
here last week. Some 40,000 people who had 
been deported from Iraq late last month have 
all been cleared and admitted into Iran. 

Late last week only 40 people applied to 
enter Iran from Iraq. They seemed to be 
the last to arrive and said that they had 
not witnessed any major concentration of 
deportees on the Iraqi side of the frontier. 

A spokesman for the Red Lion and Sun 
Society’s special “task force” here also said 
that all the transition camps in the border 
region have now been cleared and their in- 
habitants sent to various cities throughout 
the country. 

The Nasrabed camp, near Qasr-e-Shirin, 
for example, housed several thousand deport- 
ees until early last week. By last weekend 
only a few families were there waiting to 
leave for Mashad and Kerman. 

The spokesman also said that so far over 
83,000 deportees have been temporarily reset- 
tled in transition camps throughout the 
country. Some 8,000 others have been reset- 
tled on their own or have joined relatives 
and friends in various towns. 

He added that all children of school-age 
who had been deported from Iraq have al- 
ready resumed their studies either at special 
schools set up at transition camps or at ordi- 
nary government schools in various towns. 
Scores of deported university students have 
also been admitted into various universities 
and centres of higher education. 

The religious teachers and students of 
theology wao had been deported have all 
been absorbed by Shi'ite teaching centres 
in the holy cities of Mashad and Qom, the 
spokesman added. 

He said that the programme for finding 
gainful employment for all able-bodied de- 
portees is being applied successfully. Hun- 
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dreds of skilled workers have already been 
found employment while scores of others 
have found part-time jobs. Many more are 
employed by the RLSS in various fields con- 
nected with the maintenance of the transi- 
tion camps. 

Despite the fact that the period announced 
by RLSS for accepting cash and material aid 
for deportees has ended contributions are 
still being made in many parts of the country. 

The spokesman also said that efforts have 
been made to set up the transition camps in 
warmer regions in order to avoid hardship for 
the deportees as a result of cold weather 
while also reducing the cost of running the 
camps. 

Sources here said that local planners had 
expected to complete the transfer of all 
deportees by the end of January but the 
process was completed two weeks earlier due 
to greater government help and the avail- 
ability of more means of transport than 
originally hoped for. 

Despite the fact the flow of deportees has 
halted the local effective of customs and 
immigration staffs is being maintained “for 
the time being.” 

Sources here say that the main structures 
created for handling the flood of deportees 
within the last few weeks would not be dis- 
mantied for some time to come. 

“Who can be sure of the Ba’athists?”’ one 
RLSS worker asked here recently. “We have 
to be fully prepared all the time because 
those chaps in Baghdad are so unpredict- 
able.” 

{From the Kayhan International, Jan. 22, 
1972] 
RLSS DEMANDS FULL RECOMPENSE FOR 
REFUGEES 


Iran has demanded full compensation for 
material losses suffered by Iranian refugees 
exiled from Iraq, it was officially announced 
this week. 

The demand came from the Red Lion and 
Sun Society and has been accepted favourably 
by the International Red Cross and its af- 
filiated organizations. 

A representative group from the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the Union of Red Cross 
Societies and the Red Crescent, left Tehran 
for Geneva last week for a meeting called by 
the RLSS. They are expected to raise the 
issue in Geneva shortly. 

The RLSS has condemned the Iraqi expul- 
sions as inconsistent with the principles of 
international human rights and the univer- 
sal declaration of human rights. 

It has demanded full compensation from 
Iraq for material possessions of Iranians 
who were expelled from that country with- 
out a chance to collect their belongings. 

The RLSS has explained that many of 
those expelled have lived in Iraq for several 
generations and were enjoying happy lives 
before the Iraq government confiscated their 
belongings and ousted them from Iraq. 

ALLOW TIME 

Iraq should return the belongings of the 
expellees so that they can start life in Iran, 
the RLSS has said, also demanding that in 
future Iraq should allow time for Iranians 
to collect their belongings before expelling 
them. 

Future expulsions must also be made in 
small numbers to help Iranian border of- 
ficials confirm the nationality and origin of 
the expellees at border towns. 

The RLSS has also demanded the return 
of Iraqi nationals who have been sent to 
Iran together with refugees of Iranian origin. 

TRAQIS 

According to documents found on these 
people, they have served in the Iraqi armed 
forces and have been proved to be Iraqi na- 
tionals, the RLSS has said. 

The RLSS has demanded that the Inter- 
national Red Cross assumes the responsibil- 
ity of returning Iraqi nationals to their coun- 
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try, but it has agreed to provide for their 
care and accommodation as long as they are 
on Iranian soil. 

Iraq should also put an end to separating 
family members, as well as stopping the ex- 
pulsion of pregnant women who have been 
forced to give birth in trucks and under un- 
hygienic conditions. 

The RLSS should be allowed to provide 
physicians and medicine at border points, 
the list of demands concluded. 

Meanwhile, a committee of five appointed 
by the Senate to consider the refugee’s con- 
ditions in Iran announced this week that it 
would visit a refugee camp set up for 25,000 
Iranians in Jiroft in southeast Iran. 


IT’S “BACK TO STALIN” FOR CZECH 
CATHOLICS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
going through another period where the 
propaganda machine of the Communist 
world is grinding out the line of coexist- 
ence, moderation, easing of conditions, 
and all the other false claims that the 
Communists make for their alleged mel- 
lowing process, the purpose being to lull 
the free world into complacency. 

An article in the New World of Janu- 
ary 28 tells of the crackdown on the So- 
viet imposed Red government and reli- 
gious groups in Czechoslovakia which 
certainly runs counter to this propa- 
ganda line. 

The article follows: 

Ir’s “Back TO STALIN" ror CZECH CATHOLICS 
(By Gerd Kriwanek) 

Vrenna.—The thaw was followed by bitter 
frost. 

This statement applies not only to the 
political developments in Czechoslovakia 
after the crushing of the “Prague Spring” in 
1968, but also to the situation of the Church. 

Experts agree the situation—after the 
short bright spell of 1968—1is similar to that 
in the Stalinist period. The Church has be- 
come the butt of concentrated attacks 
from two directions—through administrative 
measures and ideological arguments. 

The Communist regime is attempting to 
curb religious activities slowly but effectively 
by administrative action. The “truce,” which 
held until talks between the government and 
the Vatican failed last spring, no longer 
exists. 

More than half of all parishes in Bohemia 
lack priests, and there is no chance to over- 
come the shortage. At the moment only 12 
students study for the priesthood in the en- 
tire Archdiocese of Olomouc. As a result of 
administrative chicanery, the number of chil- 
dren attending religious instruction in 
school is sharply declining. 

At the same time, the regime has endorsed 
increased ideological attacks on the Church. 
Jozef Lenart, first secretary of the Slovak 
Communist Party, charged the Church with 
having misused the situation in 1968 “to 
create a political basis for clericalism and 
Catholicism.” 

Lenart claimed religious sentiments were 
misused by the Church to promote “anti- 
Sovietism and anti-socialism.” 

The regime has increased its atheist propa- 
ganda. The magazine for teachers, Ucitelske 
Noviny, urged abolition of any “liberal atti- 
tude toward religion and the Church in our 
society.” The journal also pledged increased 
atheist education of young people by the 
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party, mass media, schools and major organi- 
zations. 

It also suggested the Academy of Science 
should devise the best methods to promote 
atheist education. 

Party officials have said repeatedly at re- 
cent meetings religion “has a negative influ- 
ence on the formation of Socialist con- 
science.” 

The Bratislava Communist newspaper, 
Pravda, demanded that religious ceremonies 
—christenings, weddings and funerals— 
should be replaced by Socialist ceremonies, 
because the “Church has misused the most 
important stages of human life for its own 
purposes.” 

Karel Hruza, head of the government state 
office, has described the regime’s plans, “After 
rightists and counter-revolutionaries are re- 
moved from the party and government, we 
must concentrate in working a platform to 
cope with the reactionary policy of the 
Church, Our task is very difficult, but we 
shall solve the problem.” 


U.N. INQUIRY NEEDED INTO MAS- 
SACRE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion in Northern Ireland has escalated 
to the point of all-out war. Sunday, Brit- 
ish troops massacred 13 unarmed civil- 
ians participating in a peaceful demon- 
stration. These marchers were protesting 
the internment of over 700 citizens with- 
out trial under the Special Powers Act. 

Mr. Speaker, over the last few months 
I have been citing examples of the atroci- 
ties which have been taking place under 
this Special Powers Act. Citizens have 
been snatched up in the middle of the 
night and physically abused with Ges- 
tapo-like tactics. 

This rally, therefore, was justified as 
a peaceful means of bringing interna- 
tional attention to these atrocities and 
to the internment of innocent citizens in 
detention camps. 

In addition, it was announced in ad- 
vance by the IRA provisionals, and sup- 
ported by the regular IRA, that there 
would be no arms in the march. Clearly, 
the British forces fabricated the claim 
that sniper fire was present to justify 
their attacks on unarmed civilians. 

Eyewitness accounts also point to these 
conclusions. For example, Ivan Cooper, a 
Londonderry Social Democratic and La- 
bor Party member of the Northern Ire- 
land Provincial Parliament was quoted 
in the Washington Post as saying: 

I was shot at even though I had raised a 
white flag as I tried to help a wounded man. 
I could see innocent people being shot down. 
I saw the shots coming from the army. 


Another party member, William O’Con- 
nell, said that after seeing three armored 
personnel carriers drive up to the crowd— 

Paratroopers jumped out and started to 
fire at the people, including people lying on 
the ground. It was completely indiscrimi- 
nate. 


The British troops even arrested a 
priest as he gave the last rites to a dying 
man. 
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The Northern Ireland Civil Rights As- 
sociation which sponsored the march has 
repeatedly denounced the use of force 
or arms. Their efforts have always been 
in the direction of peaceful demonstra- 
tion for civil and humanitarian rights in 
Northern Ireland. Attacks like these de- 
stroy the efforts of peaceful groups and 
encourage the small minority who would 
use violence to further their own ends. 

For the last 2 years I have been at- 
tempting to implement measures which 
would reconcile the differences in North- 
ern Ireland and end the bloodshed there. 
I have introduced legislation calling for 
an Irish plebescite to settle differences 
and reunify Ireland. In addition, I have 
joined with my colleagues in introducing 
a resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of all British forces and the implementa- 
tion of reforms which would eliminate 
discrimination in law enforcement, hous- 
ing, employment, and voting rights. 
Never has the need for these measures 
been so clear. 

Time is of the essence. Already 232 
people have lost their lives in the fight- 
ing including many women and children. 
So far this year 59 people have been 
killed. 

I call upon my colleagues to join with 
me in these efforts and to call upon the 
United Nations to begin an immediate 
inquiry into the tragic incidents which 
occurred over the weekend. The time for 
action is long overdue. 


MARTY A. LOTZ—A LEADER IN 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 13, 1972, I will join 
with a group of friends and associates 
at a dinner to honor Martin A. Lotz. I 
hope that my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives will also join in rec- 
ognizing the distinguished services of 
this fine American. Marty Lotz has given 
many years of service to Culver City, 
both in community activities and as an 
elected official. I am pleased that we have 
the opportunity to pay special tribute 
to this man who truly exemplifies the 
characteristics that perpetuate this 
great Nation of ours. 

Born in Philadelphia, Marty Lotz 
moved to Los Angeles in 1928, and fin- 
ally settled in Culver City in 1956. He has 
been the owner and president of an aero- 
space manufacturing firm for over 20 
years. During this time he received many 
citations for his contributions to the re- 
search and development of space explor- 
ation instruments. Also during these 
years he has devoted much of his time 
to various community activities. He has 
been active in the Boy Scouts since 1957, 
serving in many different leadership 
positions. In 1969 he was appointed to 
the parks and recreation commission, 
and has been instrumental in setting 
Culver City’s “open-space” policy to pro- 
vide park facilities in newly developing 
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areas. He also led the campaign to estab- 
lish a teen center and a senior citizens 
center in Culver City. 

Martin Lotz was elected to the city 
council in 1968, serving as mayor pro 
tem in 1968 and 1969. He has served as 
mayor since April of 1970. During these 
years he has continued to give unself- 
ishly of himself and his time to improve 
Culver City. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
join with me in thanking Marty Lotz for 
his years of unselfish service. 


BOYCOTT FRENCH WINES 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the epi- 
demic of drug abuse that has wreaked 
death and destruction throughout our 
country has prompted people in all walks 
of life to ask, “What can we do to stop 
this plague?” 

The first response to this query is, of 
course, to look to legislative leaders and 
seek legal reform. In this area, there has 
been a commendable beginning and a 
firm indication of the strong stand this 
body is taking against drug abuse. 

Another means by which we, as Ameri- 
cans, can help to put a halt to this 
scourge is to follow the example of the 
Long Island Restaurant & Catering 
Association. This organization has 
pledged to boycott French wines, liquor, 
and brandies in order to prod the French 
Government into dealing more effec- 
tively with the heroin processing and 
transshipment problems in that coun- 
try. 

As reported in the New York Times 
yesterday, the LIRCA hopes to have this 
position adopted throughout the coun- 
try—demonstrating the resourcefulness 
of local communities in dealing with the 
serious problem of illicit drug traffic. 

Following is the article from the New 
York Times: 

L.I. RESTAURANTS BOYCOTT FRENCH WINES 

(By Roy R. Silver) 

Woopsury, L.I., Jan. 31.—A boycott of 
French wines, liquors and brandies in an at- 
tempt to have the French Government deal 
more forcefully with the heroin problems 
was started today by the owners of many of 
the top restaurants in Nassau, Suffolk and 
Queens counties. 

The boycott, was voted by the Long Island 
Restaurant and Catering Association, repre- 
senting 120 restaurants and caterers. 

A proclamation adopted unanimously at 
a meeting in the Royal Viking Restaurant 
here said that the main source of supply of 
heroin was drugs imported from Turkey, 
processed in Marseilles, France, and then dis- 
tributed illegally throughout the world. 

The restaurant owners said that even if a 
boycott meant a financial loss to them, it 
was necessary “to impress the French Gov- 
ernment that we will take a strong stand 
against their apathy in dealing with this 
problem.” 

They said that many appeals to the French 
Government “to seriously crack down on the 
importers, processors and exporters of heroin 
for foreign consumption have gone unan- 
swered.” 
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Placards announcing the boycott will be 
placed in participating restaurants and small 
cards will be placed on tables to advise cus- 
tomers to refrain from buying French wines 
and liquors and to order other imported or 
domestic wines instead. 

Warren R. Spellman, owner of the Holiday 
Manor in Bethpage and president of the local 
association, said that the Restaurant Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, with 3,000 
members, and the National Restaurant As- 
sociation would be asked to join the boycott. 

VICTIMS OF ADDICTS 

Mr. Spellman, who is also president of the 
Long Island Committee for Crime Control 
and vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Crime Commissions, said that many 
restaurant owners had been the victims of 
crimes by drug addicts. 

He noted that of the 33 million gallons of 
wine sold in New York State last year, im- 
ported French wines made up “a large share.” 

“We feel that if each restaurant can sell 
one less bottle of French wine a day, it will 
be 3 million bottles a month less nationally,” 
Mr. Spellman said. 

He said that many people bought expen- 
sive French wines because of their reputa- 
tion, but added that California and New 
York State wines were becoming comparable 
in quality and taste and that customers 
would switch because “the price is right.” 

Jean Pierre Gachelin, who is in charge of 
the division of food and beverages in the 
commercial attaché’s office at the French 
Embassy, said today the press had reported 
that “American officials have found that 
French police and authorities are most co- 
operative in combating the drug problem.” 


THE ECOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF CONTINUED GROWTH 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Club of Rome, an international study 
group of industrialists, economists, scien- 
tists and others, is in the process of com- 
pleting a report entitled, “The Limits of 
Growth.” The report focuses on the im- 
pact of continued economic growth on 
our environment, and was the topic of 
two recent columns by Anthony Lewis 
in the New York Times. 

The columns, from January 29 and 31, 
1972, offer considerable food for thought 
and I recommend them to my colleagues. 
The report itself, to be published in the 
spring, should be equally provocative. 

The material follows: 

To Grow anD To Dir 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, January 28.—Our diverse worlds— 
developed, underdeveloped, East, West— 
have at least one article of faith in common: 
economic growth. For individuals, for eco- 
nomic enterprises and for nations, growth is 
happiness, the specific for ills and the foun- 
dation of hope. Next year our family will be 
richer, our company bigger, our country 

more productive. 

Now the ecologists have begun to tell us 
that growth is self-defeating, that the planet 
cannot long sustain it, that it will lead in- 
evitably to social and biological collapse. 
That was the central thesis of the recent 
Blueprint for Survival” published in Britain, 
and it is a theme increasingly found in ana- 
lytical studies of the earthly future. 

The proposition is so shocking that the 
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natural reaction is to wish it away. Some 
economists, the apostles of growth, do just 
that. There was an especially acute example 
of wishfulness in a Newsweek column by 
Henry C. Wallich, Yale professor and former 
U.S. economic adviser, condemning the op- 
position to growth as dangerous heresy. 

“It is an alarming commentary on the in- 
tellectual instability of our times,” Professor 
Wallich said, “that today mileage can be 
made with the proposal to stop America dead 
in her tracks. Don’t we know which way is 
forward?” 

As long as there is growth, he said, “every- 
body will be happier.” By “allowing every- 
body to have more” and refusing to “limit 
resources available for consumption,” we 
shall also have more resources” to clean up 
the environment. 

If Professor Wallich’s opinion is represent- 
ative of the American intellectual commu- 
nity, it is an alarming comment on our 
awareness of the most important facts of life 
today. For he is evidently in a state of eco- 
logical illiteracy. 

There are no such things as endless growth 
and unlimited resources for everyone and 
everything, We live in a finite world, and we 
are approaching the limits. Discussion of 
growth as an environmental factor has to 
begin with some understanding of such con- 
siderations. 

The crucial fact is that growth tends to be 
exponential. That is, it multiplies. Instead 
of adding a given amount every so often, say 
1,000 tons or dollars a year, the factors double 
at fixed intervals. That tends to be true of 
population, of industrial production, of 
pollution and of demand on natural re- 
sources—some of the main strains of plane- 
tary life. 

The rate of increase determines the dou- 
bling time. If something grows 7 per cent a 
year, it will double in ten years. Right now 
world population is growing 2.1 per cent a 
year; at that rate it doubles in 33 years. And 
with each doubling, the base is of course 
larger for the next increase. The world had 
about 3.5 billion people in it in 1970. At the 
present rate of increase, it will have seven 
billion in 2003. 

Exponential growth is a tricky affair. It 
gives us the illusion for a long time that 
things are going slowly. Then suddenly it 
speeds up. Suppose the demand for some raw 
material is two tons this year and doubles 
every year. Over the next fifteen years it 
will rise to only 32,768 tons, but just five 
years later it will be 1,048,576 tons. 

That phenomenon is what makes it so 
hard for people to understand how rapidly 
we may be approaching the limits of growth. 
Por as population and per capita consump- 
tion both grow, the curves of demand sud- 
denly zoom upward. 

Consider the case of aluminum as a sam- 
ple of resource demand and supply. The 
known reserves of aluminum are enough to 
supply the current demand for 100 years, 
But the use is increasing exponentially, and 
at the rate of increase the supply will be 
enough for only 31 years. Moreover, the mul- 
tiplying demand is a much larger factor, 
mathematically, than any likely discovery of 
new sources of supply. If reserves were mul- 
tiplied by five, the same growth of demand 
would still exhaust them in 55 years. 

The example of aluminum is not especial- 
ly chosen to disturb, for there are others 
that even more dramatically indicate the way 
exponential growth can run up to projected 
limits. One is simply arable land. At the pres- 
ent rate of world population growth, the 
supply of land necessary for food production 
will run out by the year 2000. If agricul- 
tural productivity were doubled, the limit 
would be pushed back thirty years. 

Those estimates are taken from drafts of 
what is likely to be one of the most impor- 
tant documents of our age. It is a report made 
for the Club of Rome, an eminent interna- 
tional group of industrialists, economists, sci- 
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entists and others, Entitled “The Limits of 
Growth,” it was done by scientists using 
world system models developed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It will be 
published in March by Potomac Associates 
of Washington. 

The report’s authors would never insist 
on any particular figure. They know that 
they are dealing with variables, and they 
have indeed leaned way over backward to 
make optimistic assumptions in their pro- 
jections. 

But every model they build assuming con- 
tinuation of the present world philosophy 
of growth ends in collapse, To ignore that 
tendency, to pretend that growth can go on 
forever, is like arguing that the earth is flat. 
Only the consequences are more serious. 


To Grow AND To Dre: IT 
(By Anthony Lewis) 


Lonpon, January 30.—In the memory of 
the race, man has always struggled to over- 
come the limits imposed by nature. His suc- 
cess has been spectacular, especially in this 
last century of accelerating technology: To- 
day he sees that he has the means to fight 
pestilence and disease, to unlock even the 
binding energy of the material world. 

When he is told now that the growth of 
population and production threatens his 
existence—that growth is approaching its 
earthly limits—his inevitable reaction is to 
regard that warning as one more challenge to 
be overcome. Surely the technology that has 
enabled human society to grow so rapidly 
will find a way to break through the limits. 

That is one instinct underlying our refusal 
to believe the scientists who in growing 
numbers see ecological disaster ahead. Even 
when they avoid doomsday rhetoric, when 
they are most calm and reasonable, their 
message of inescapable limits is difficult to 
accept. Skeptical listeners argue that man 
can find or make substitutes for resources 
that run out. He can multiply the yield of 
crops, carrying the green revolution further. 
He can eliminate pollution. 

But the skeptics overlook the fact that 
every piece of technology has a cost. Manu- 
facturing some new plastic instead of using 
a scarce natural material causes pollution. 
Suppressing pollution requires capital in- 
vestment in machinery that in turn has side 
effects. Our life on earth cannot be separated 
into convenient compartments. Everything 
we do affects everything else, and in the end 
technology cannot escape a finite planet. 

Food production is a good example. We 
know what remarkable gains there have been 
in agricultural yields. But there are costs, 
too. 


World food production increased by a 
third between 1951 and 1966. That required 
increases over those fifteen years of 63 per 
cent in the money spent annually on trac- 
tors, 146 per cent in the spending for nitrate 
fertilizers, 300 per cent on pesticides. It will 
be significantly more costly to achieve the 
next one-third growth in food production. 
And of course the investinent causes pollu- 
tion and exhaustion of crop land. 

Scientists who have been studying growth 
and ecology for the Club of Rome, an emi- 
nent international group, have demonstrated 
how the problems are inextricably intercon- 
nected. The findings are fascinating—and 
chilling. 

The researchers projected the continua- 
tion of present growth trends. They dis- 
counted major wars or other serious dislo- 
cations. They made the optimistic assump- 
tion of a 250-year supply of all resources at 
the current rates of use. (But the point is 
that the rates will not be steady: They will 
increase exponentially with population and 
consumption.) 

Their projections showed the world pat- 
tern of growth collapsing within 100 years 
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because of natural-resource shortages. It 
would become increasingly difficult to get at 
raw materials, requiring more capital. Food 
supplies would fail as fertilizer requirements 
could not be met. 

Then the scientists assumed that the sup- 
ply of resources was doubled. On that model, 
rapidly increasing pollution caused collapse. 

The next projection made the frrther as- 
sumption, quite unrealistic, that by 1975 
pollution all over the world will be reduced 
by three-quarters. That would allow indus- 
trial growth to carry on longer. But the ex- 
pansion of cities and industry would use up 
agricultural land, erosion and land exhaus- 
tion would occur, and food would run short. 

Finally, on top of their optimistic assump- 
tions about resources and pollution, the sci- 
entists assumed a world-wide doubling of 
agricultural yields. That allowed a huge in- 
dustrial expansion—and then collapse be- 
cause of pollution, despite antipollution 
measures. 

Even population control of unimaginable 
perfection would not avert the collapse. The 
scientists assumed that world population was 
absolutely stabilized by 1975. For a while, per 
capita income and food supplies would grow 
rapidly. But once again natural resources 
would run out. 

The conclusion of the scientists was that 
there is only one way to avoid the pattern of 
boom crashing into the earthly limits. That 
is to moderate all the interconnected factors: 
population, pollution, industrial production, 
The essential is to stop economic growth. 

We shall have to await publication of the 
Club of Rome report—in March—to judge 
how convincing its scientific arguments and 
mathematical analyses are. But there is al- 
ready conviction in the sober method used, 
and in the fact that this group comes out 
with the same answer as other reputable 
studies and books have—the answer of the 
stable state. 

If man wants an extended future, in short, 
if he wants to avoid the pattern of boom 
and collapse, he will have to give up the 
philosophy of growth. Is that socially con- 
ceivable? The more one thinks about what 
is asked, the more staggering are the impli- 
cations. 


A CLARIFICATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing consideration of the recent child de- 
velopment legislation I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on November 17 
extraneous material concerning this leg- 
islation. One item was a report by the 
Emergency Committee for Children 
which contained this specific quotation, 
enclosed in the appropriate “quotes”: 

“Recognizing that communal forms of 
upbringing have an unquestionable supe- 
riority over all others, we are faced with 
the task in the immediate years ahead of 
expanding the network of such institu- 
tions at such a pace that within 20 years 
they are available—from cradle to grad- 
uation—to the entire population of the 
country.” 

The very next paragraph read in part 
as follows: 

“Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a leader at 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren, quotes such statements in his book. 
‘Two Worlds of Childhood: U.S. and 
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U.S.S.R.,’ one of the popular authorities 
cited in defense of the child development 
proposals presently in Joint Conference 
and shortly to go before the President for 
approval or veto.” 

Unfortunately, the author of the quote 
is not clearly identified and could be at- 
tributed to Professor Bronfenbrenner. 
Professor Bronfenbrenner has advised 
me by letter that he is not the author of 
the statement in question and that the 
actual author is S. G. Strumilin, a lead- 
ing Communist economic planner who 
was speaking not about the United States 
but about the U.S.S.R. 

To further clarify the record, Profes- 
sor Bronfenbrenner cited his testimony 
last year before the Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare con- 
cerning his position urging the primacy 
of the family as the hallmark that 
should distinguish child development 
programs in America from the Soviet 
pattern. He stated in part: 

First, there can be no doubt that day care 
is coming to America. The question is: What 
kind? Shall we follow the pattern of certain 
other nations in which day care programs 
have served further to separate the child 
from his family and reduce the family’s 
and the community's feeling of responsi- 
bility for their children? Or, shall the Ameri- 
can model of day care retain and rededicate 
our commitment to the family as the pri- 
mary and proper agent for the process of 
making human beings human? 


INCREASING THE NATIONAL DEBT 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is considering 
legislation which would authorize an in- 
crease in our national debt by $50 bil- 
lion. I have had the privilege of present- 
ing my views on this subject to the com- 
mittee and am including the text of my 
testimony at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

The essence of my position is that 
claiming that the debt must be increased 
so that we can have funds for needed 
programs is begging the question. There 
is no doubt that such funds are needed; 
the difference which I have with the pro- 
ponents of this legislation is over where 
we will get this money. Borrowing is not 
the only answer—in fact, it is less satis- 
factory and more costly than other al- 
ternatives available to us. Appropriate 
and long overdue changes in our tax 
structure, coupled with reallocation of 
some of our overstuffed defense budget, 
would more than provide the funds which 
we need for domestic programs. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS ON LEGISLATION To INCREASE 
THE CEILING ON THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Chairman Mills, Members of the Commit- 
tee, I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to present to you my views on the question 
of increasing the ceiling on our national 
debt. 
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There can be no doubt that the federal 
government requires additional funds to un- 
dertake new programs and to expand exist- 
ing ones. I fully support increased federal 
spending in such crucial domestic fields as 
housing, child care, public service employ- 
ment, mass transit, and pollution abatement. 
While I believe that much of our federal de- 
fense spending is unconscionable, my pri- 
mary objection to the proposed debt limit 
increase goes not to federal spending per se, 
but to the sources from which federal rev- 
enue comes. 

We will spend 6% of our total budget— 
over $21 billion—for debt service in the com- 
ing fiscal year. The debt service on an addi- 
tional $50 billion indebtedness will cost an- 
other $2 or $3 billion annually for years to 
come. There is ample money to be had, and 
we can obtain it in ways far less costly than 
borrowing it. 

The most obvious and fruitful area in 
which we should begin the process of 
equitable and effective raising of revenue is 
the federal income tax structure, For exam- 
ple, we might reduce the oil and mineral 
depletion allowance, and increase the 25% 
maximum tax on long-term capital gains. 

We must, as a matter of policy, look to 
those best able to contribute financially to 
the burden of government, rather than to 
the already overburdened low and middle- 
income taxpayers. The unending process of 
increasing the national debt places an ever 
increasing burden upon these individuals, for 
it is they who are taxed inequitably to pay 
the interest on that debt. 

I might add that while changes in our tax 
structure are very much in order, they are 
not the only possible source of funds for 
critical programs. Our defense budget will 
swell to over $80 billion in the coming fiscal 
year; there can be no doubt that the waste 
and unnecessary expenditures in the defense 
area could fund many, many valuable do- 
mestic programs. 

I regret having to oppose the increase in 
the national debt ceiling, but I feel strongly 
about the need to reorder our means of 
spending and raising revenue. Passage of the 
debt increase proposal now before you would, 
in my opinion, constitute an admission that 
we cannot or will not reorient our revenue 
structure. This is an admission that we 
should not have to make. 


WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS: THE TALE 
OF TWO STUDENTS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the concept 
of wage-price controls is certainly not 
new, although there is admittedly some- 
thing new in seeing such a policy sup- 
ported by those who had previously criti- 
cized it as fallacious and as one dealing 
only with the symptoms and not with 
the causes of inflation. 

In 1951, college debaters throughout 
the United States considered the subject: 
“Resolved, that the Federal Government 
should adopt a permanent program of 
wage and price control.” At that time, of 
course, it was the Democratic Party 
which supported such a policy, and the 
Republicans which opposed it. 

Two college debaters approached 
Frank Chodorov, at that time associate 
editor of Human Events, and asked for 
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some assistance in handling this subject. 
Chodorov asked them, “What is the pur- 
pose of price controls?” Their reply was, 
“To keep prices down, of course.” He 
asked what made them high, and the 
reply was, “A shortage of goods and a 
great demand.” 

To this, the editor suggested that the 
problem might be a bit more complex. 
He said: 

Or an abundance of money... . The con- 
trols won't bring more goods to market and 
they are not intended to reduce the amount 
of money in circulation. They simply aim to 
compel sellers to accept and buyers to quote, 
prices lower than those prevailing in the free 
market .. . price controls had the effect of 
creating shortages and thus raising the 
prices they were designed to lower. 


Mr. Chodorov was told that the stu- 
dents had to debate the affirmative and 
not the negative side of the question. He 
then sought to explain to them the doc- 
trine which underlined the fallacy of 
controls. He told them: 

In this case, the doctrine is that political 
power can make the market place jump 
through a hoop; there are no laws of eco- 
nomics to hamper the strong arm of the 
state. We had to accept that position, if we 
were to be of any help to the affirmative 
side. 


After hearing Mr. Chodorov’s explana- 
tion, the students who were to support 
the concept of permanent and compul- 
sory control of wages and prices, replied 
“Hold on, you’re preaching socialism.” 
The young man declared: 

You mean to say that to support the af- 
firmative in this debate we have to take the 
position that the individual has no rights? 
That the state is supreme? 


The response of Frank Chodorov was, 
of course, that this was indeed the basic 
premise of the affirmative position. 

The young people involved came with- 
out prejudice. When they came to under- 
stand that the underlying doctrine for 
controls was that of statism “their sensi- 
bilities were aroused.” 

The arguments for and against com- 
pulsory wage-price controls in 1972 are 
precisely the same ones introduced by 
Frank Chodorov in 1951. Why some men 
are coming to different conclusions in 
1972 than they did in 1951 is difficult to 
understand. 

The late Mr. Chodorov wrote of his 
encounter with these college students in 
Human Events of November 28, 1951. 
This article has been reprinted in the 
Freeman for December 1971, and I share 
it with my colleagues: 

THE TALE oF Two STUDENTS 

They were members of the debating club 
at a local college, and would we please help 
them prepare for the debate: Resolved, that 
the Federal government should adopt a per- 
manent program of wage and price control. 

They had good reason for coming to us. 
Human Events had made editorial comment 
on this debate topic in a recent issue, and 
the students inferred that we were some- 


thing of an authority. We are not immune 
to flattery, and the coed debater was pleasant 
to talk to. 

To bring the matter up to date: Before 
the college season opens, some five hundred 
colleges submit to a central committee their 
ideas on what ought to be debated. The 
committee consists of faculty representatives 
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from four intercollegiate fraternities and a 
member of the American Society of Speech. 
These five sift the suggested subjects and 
draft four resolutions that seem to embrace 
the major ideas. The four resolutions are 
submitted to the member colleges; the one 
receiving the highest vote becomes the de- 
bate of the year. 

Our editorial comment on the topic for 
1951-1952 was that it is “loaded’-—the mere 
statement implies the acceptance of a ques- 
tionable premise. The premise is that a wage 
and price control program is not only prac- 
tical but even desirable; that goes without 
saying, and the only matter left open for 
discussion is the desirability of a permanent 
program. We pointed out, also, that in the 
current textbooks, with which we are famil- 
iar, the idea of controls is favorably treated, 
so that the debaters on the negative side 
would be arguing against what they had 
learned in class. If they debated well, how 
would they fare in their economics examina- 
tions? 

The notebooks were made ready. We 
adopted the Socratic method. What is the 
purpose of price controls? we asked. 

“To keep prices down, of course,” 

What made them high? 

“A shortage of goods and a great demand.” 

Or an abundance of money, we volunteered. 
The controls won’t bring more goods to mar- 
ket and they are not intended to reduce the 
amount of money in circulation. They simply 
aim to compel sellers to accept, and buyers 
to quote, prices lower than those prevailing 
in the free market. 

“You are implying,” said the young lady, 
“that there is an immutable law of supply 
and demand. One of my books says there is 
no such law.” 

Immutable, we ventured, is a long word 
leading to a long argument. Would she be 
good enough to tell me what she would do, 
were she a dressmaker, if the fixed price of 
dresses were below her costs? 

“I'd quit making dresses.” 

Unless she reluctantly accepted prices 
forced upon her by women who disregarded 
the law, we added. However, if she went out 
of business, there would be fewer dresses on 
the market. Would the price of dresses then 
go up or down? The question, she suggested, 
Q.E.D.: that price controls had the effect of 
creating shortages and thus raising the prices 
they were designed to lower. 

She demurred: “The government could go 
into the business.” 

And could sell dresses at a loss which 
would be made by taxing the buyer of 
dresses. 

“Can’t enforcement agencies hold prices 
down?” 

We traced the course of a pork chop from 
litter to the butcher shop, just to pick up 
the number of points at which prices would 
have to be fixed and surveillance maintained, 
not overlooking the hide’s trip from 
slaughterhouse to the glove shop. Would it 
be wrong to estimate that the number of 
cops needed to enforce price controls in gen- 
eral would come to at least a tenth of the 
population? Would not the withdrawal of 
these men from productive work result in 
lessening the supply of goods? And, who 
would watch the cops? 

“Well, then, are you in favor of the black 
market?” 

We are in favor of the true market, even 
if it is labeled “black.” The true market 
never can be suppressed. Even the ruthless 
Soviet commissars cannot do it. The stu- 
dents were surprised at this remark, so we 
related how, when the Russians reduced the 
value of the ruble several years ago, they 
gave as their reason the large fortunes that 
had been built up by “profiteers”—which 
was an admission that an illegal market 
had been in operation. (Patronized by law- 
enforcement agents.) 
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THE LOOPHOLE ECONOMY 

“But, Americans are law-abiding. Didn't 
the OPA hold down prices during the war?” 

They were too young to remember, and 
their textbooks do not record the shenanigans 
under OPA: how butchers would be “fresh 
out” if you asked them to weigh the meat 
before your eyes; how the tails of men’s 
shirts were cut short to meet the fixed prices; 
how you had to buy an accessory you didn’t 
want, at an outrageous price, in order to get 
an automobile at the legal price. 

“If wages are held in line, prices would 
automatically follow.” 

Under wage controls, we explained, both 
employer and employee become criminals if 
one offers and the other accepts an increase 
in wages. During the war, to avoid putting 
everybody in jail, the War Labor Board hit 
on the device of up-grading jobs so as to 
make increases in pay legal. But applications 
for permission to increase were too numerous 
for the Board to handle, and the employers 
in desperation resorted to under-the-counter 
wage boosts, in order to hold their employees 
(so as to fill defense orders). 

“You mean that neither prices nor wages 
can be controlled?” 

Yes, they can; in the army or in prison. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CONTROLS WHEN THERE IS 
NO CASE 

“Wait a minute,” the coed interjected, “I’ve 
got to take the affirmative side. I need argu- 
ments in favor of controls.” 

That was a chore. How does one support 
what one holds to be a fallacy? Well, under- 
lying every fallacy is a doctrine, and if you 
accept the doctrine, the fallacy seems to melt 
away. In this case, the doctrine is that polit- 
ical power can make the market place jump 
through a hoop; there are no laws of eco- 
nomics to hamper the strong arm of the state. 
We had to accept that position, if we were to 
be of any help to the affirmative side. 

Sticking to the Socratic method, we asked: 
what is the advertised social purpose of 
controls? 

“To distribute equitably whatever is in 
short supply.” 

Like the father, we suggested, who sees to 
it that none of his children gets more than 
the others. That is what we call “egalitarian- 
ism.” To argue the affirmative in this debate, 
we said, you must accept egalitarianism as an 
ideal and a possibility; you must assume 
that the state has the right, the capacity, 
and the duty to allocate production and 
equalize consumption. 

“Hold on; you're preaching socialism.” 

Maybe statism, we volunteered, is a better 
word. But, why get disturbed over a name? 

“We don’t dare mention socialism. The 
students don’t like it, and neither does the 
faculty adviser.” 

Then we remembered that in the textbooks 
this controlled economy business is described 
as “democratic.” Socialism is not mentioned. 
Putting nomenclature aside, we pointed out 
that the affirmative in this debate must rest 
its case on the goal of abolishing inequali- 
ties in the distribution of wealth and the 
state’s ability to do so. 

“What about the rights of the citizens?” 

Pure fiction, we sneered. The only rights 
the citizens have are the privileges given 
him, on lend-lease, by the state. 

“You mean the worker does not have the 
right to sell his services to the highest bid- 
der?” 

Of course not. We must keep in mind that 
the good of society, as determined by the 
State, takes precedence over the good of the 
individual. After all, if the worker insists on 
fending for himself, how can the state take 
care of his interests? 

“But, surely, if a farmer has put his back 
into a bushel of potatoes, those potatoes be- 
long to him and he has a right to sell them 
for whatever is offered.” 


PROPERTY RIGHTS REJECTED 
It was the young man who brought up the 
right of property, and we had to argue that 
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that, too, is fiction. In his textbooks, we 
said, he would learn that in our highly in- 
tegrated economy the individual worker pro- 
duces nothing; society is the only producer. 
If society produces everything, the state has 
a first claim on everything, and is entirely 
within its rights when it confiscates property 
(by taxation) and distributes it for the gen- 
eral good. 

They were perturbed. This was hard to 
take. “You mean to say that to support the 
affirmative in this debate we have to take 
the position that the individual has no 
rights? That the state is supreme?” 

That’s your basic premise, we insisted. 
Once you admit that the individual has 
rights which the state must respect, the case 
for controls is lost. 

The students had come to us without prej- 
udice. They were interested only in winning 
a debate, whichever side they took. But, 
when the argument for controls was related 
to the underlying doctrine of statism, their 
sensibilities were aroused. The debate took 
on a new meaning; it was not an impersonal 
verbal joust; it was a battle of values, a con- 
test between right and wrong—and neutral- 
ity was impossible. 

When they left, we felt that freedom is not 
& lost cause. It is rooted in the human soul; 
it cannot be eradicated by sophistry, nor ob- 
fuscated by erudition. Once it is spelled out, 
youth will recognize freedom, embrace it, 
and, if need be, fight for it. 


THE BURIAL OF A KING 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, working in 
my Washington office, I heard a rumor 
that I would be named by the President 
as one of the representatives of the 
United States that would attend the 
funeral of King Frederik IX of Denmark. 
The rumor proved true. Soon the word 
came through which meant much to me 
and were my parents living, words would 
never quite express their pride that I 
should be chosen to go—along with our 
sorrow at the death of the Danish leader. 

This mission meant that proper dress 
had to be rented because nowhere in my 
wardrobe do we have long tails, a top 
hat, white vest and tie and all that goes 
with it. The State Department proved 
most helpful, though, in guiding us prop- 
erly on all the protocol matters. 

Late Saturday afternoon, January 22, 
I joined Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, and former U.S. Ambassadors Guil- 
ford Dudley, and John Eisenhower at 
Andrews Air Force Base outside Wash- 
ington. The big Air Force plane was 
parked waiting for us. It was marked 
“The United States of America.” 

On such a mission at such a time, I 
realized anew that the greatness and 
opportunity of our country far over- 
shadows its turmoil. In any event, away 
we went—8 hours to Copenhagen non- 
stop. During those 8 hours, I did a bit of 
thinking. My father and mother had 
crossed the same ocean below in about 
8 days, and I will have more to say about 
them later. 

Arriving in Copenhagen, we were met 
by officials of the Danish Government as 
well as by the U.S. Ambassador, Fred J. 
Russell. We were later briefed on all the 
ceremonies to come. 
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The burial of a king is a majestic event, 
particularly in this case because of the 
great respect the Danish people had for 
their king. Bells tolled, shops were closed 
and a genuine sense of sadness prevailed 
because of the death of this great man 
who would roam the streets and meet the 
people of his country regardless of their 
rank or station in everyday life. He had 
never needed to fear violence because he 
reflected compassion and respect for all 
people who deserved respect. He was 
much beloved, as evidenced by the tre- 
mendous representation of other coun- 
tries at his funeral. 

On the day of burial, the king was 
borne through the streets on a gun car- 
riage hauled by nearly 50 Danish naval 
cadets, followed by a procession of dig- 
nitaries and commoners that numbered 
well over 100,000. The king’s body was 
then taken by train under royal escort to 
an 800-year-old cathedral at Roskilde, 
about 20 milcs outside Copenhagen, and 
for many centuries the burial place of 
Danish royalty. 

I was deeply impressed by the majesty 
and beauty of the service, and I experi- 
enced a feeling of great closeness with 
the Danes. I was the only member of the 
American delegation able to join in sing- 
ing the Danish hymns, and it seemed as 
though we were singing for a fellow coun- 
tryman. Later at an official reception, we 
joined in expressing the regrets of the 
American people to the Danish royal 
family. 

The little country of Denmark has sur- 
vived many trials. It has produced many 
hard-working, God-fearing people who 
have become a part of our own country, 
the United States of America. 

And this, of course, brings me back to 
my parents, God bless their memory. Nels 
Peter Nielsen and his bride, the former 
Elisabeth Anderson, looked to the United 
States as a new home. Both about 24, they 
booked passage from Denmark on the 
cheapest line at the lowest rate available. 
Money was scarce. They arrived in Amer- 
ica with little in their pockets but much 
in their hearts, including pride, deter- 
mination, and a deeply religious convic- 
tion and dedication. At that time, there 
was no Government program to help 
them. In subsequent years, they suf- 
fered many trials, illness, hard times, but 
they survived. Their sights were set high 
and in their moderate way, they achieved 
success and presented a fine example 
in their community. Theirs was a re- 
sponsible tradition that sometimes seems 
to be lost in the present day. 

But theirs was the legacy and tradition 
that has helped to build America. It was 
my great honor to bear this legacy with 
me from this great land of opportunity in 
returning to their homeland for the 
burial of a king. 


WATER POLLUTION LEGISLATION: 
ITS BENEFITS AND ITS THREATS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major bills scheduled for early consid- 
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eration by the House this session is the 
House version of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1972, 
H.R. 11896. 

Once again, this House will be called 
upon to vote on a bill that would sacri- 
fice reason for emotion, a bill that would, 
like the Pesticide Control Act previously 
passed, give the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency the power to control Ameri- 
can economy and force it further and 
further down the path to total socialism. 

Too often this House has acted ideal- 
istically, not realizing the true effect of 
environmental legislation; this water 
pollution bill will once again present such 
a problem. The cost of implementing 
such a proposal as this may be too dear— 
and it is the consumer who will suffer 
as American industry forces the public 
to absorb the cost of complying with un- 
realistic Federal guidelines. 

I urge our colleagues to consider ser- 
iously the basic question of this legisla- 
tion: It is not a question of “Do we need 
this legislation if we are to clean up our 
waters?” It is, rather, “If we pass this 
legislation, will its environmental bene- 
fits be more than offset by the social, 
economic, anc technological costs re- 
quired to implement it?” 

There is a strong possibility that the 
answer to the latter question is “yes” 
and we may still not have pure water. 

I include an article from Barron’s of 
January 31, 1972, that offers an insight 
into the possible impact of such legisla- 
tion on American economy in the RECORD 
at this point: 

EFFLUENT SOCIETY?—PENDING WATER POLLU- 
TION CONTROLS WOULD Cost INDUSTRY DEAR 
(By Douglas Caddy) 

Now that Congress has reconvened for its 
second session, it will pick up where it left 
off in processing major legislation. At the 
top of the list is the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act Amendments of 1972, an 
impressive title for an array of concepts and 
proposals which may drastically affect the 
balance sheets of American corporations for 
at least the next decade. 

In the opinion of most Congressional 
leaders, the new water bill could be the most 
important legislation enacted by the 92nd 
Congress. One thing is certain: if the pro- 
posed 1972 amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1965 are adopted 
without substantive modification on the floor 
of the House, their potential impact upon 
the economy and upon industry, agriculture, 
labor and government will be profound. The 
bi-partisan leaders of the House Public 
Works Committee, in announcing that the 
Committee had ordered its bill HR 11896 re- 
ported on the day before the first session of 
Congress ended, described it as “the most sig- 
nificant water improvement legislation ever 
reported to Congress,” meaning the 1972 off- 
spring amendments certainly outshine their 
parent act passed seven years ago. 

SENATE VOTE 

The Senate passed its own bill S. 2770 on 
November 3. The vote of 86-0 clearly reflected 
the absence of controversy and debate, al- 
though Senators and , who serve 
on the Senate Public Works Committee, 
voiced concrete reservations about some of 
the bill’s provisions. The Senate Public 
Works Committee in the past two years de- 
voted 33 days to public hearings on the water 
legislation, heard 171 witnesses, received 470 
statements for the record, compiled 6,400 
pages of testimony and held 45 executive ses- 
sions. In the end, even the two slightly criti- 
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cal Senators, joining in praise for for 
skillfully guiding the bill toward successful 
passage, voted “yea” and sent the measure 
to the House. 

, chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, almost immediately in- 
dicated he strongly opposed reopening the 
public hearings on the legislation which his 
committee, like its counterpart in the Sen- 
ate, had been conducting for months. The 
Administration, supported by industry and 
state governments which felt the Senate bill 
weakened their pollution control powers, 
pressed for new hearings. Within a week after 
having voiced opposition to the hearings, 

succumbed and scheduled final hear- 
ings for December 7-10. 

The four days of hearings saw a parade 
of prominent witnesses—from the Repub- 
lican governor of New York, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, to the then Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Paul McCracken— 
criticize the Senate and House bills as em- 
bracing the wrong goals and establishing 
dangerous regulatory powers. Nevertheless, 
on December 16 the House Committee voted 
to order its own bill, stronger in some as- 
pects than the Senate version, sent to the 
House floor where it will be voted upon, per- 
haps as early as February. , who is 
Acting Chairman while recovers from 
& slight heart seizure, and , Tanking 
minority member, declared the House bill 
goes “with the overwhelming bi-partisan 
support of the Committee’s members.” 


COMPLEX PROVISIONS 


One reason why little or no opposition is 
voiced against the legislation in Congress is 
that few members of Congress admit they 
understand the amendments’ complex pro- 
visions and concepts. Indeed, it is worth 
noting that the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee on October 28 voted to report its bill 
but the actual text and committee report 
were not available until November 1, the day 
before the Senate was scheduled to vote. S. 
2770 is 190 pages long and its length and 
complexity undoubtedly deterred many 
Senators from reading the bill in the 24 
hours between the time the bill became 
available and the debate and vote. Thus, the 
Senate almost blindly relied upon the col- 
lective judgment of its Public Works Com- 
mittee, which strongly recommended pas- 
sage. 

It was not until after Senate passage that 
the Administration and other critics awoke 
and began to clamor for a re-examination 
by the House Committee. S. 2770 and H.R. 
11896 (as introduced on November 19—the 
text of the final bill will not be ready until 
February) must be read sentence by sentence 
to pierce their complex concepts and pro- 
visions. After doing so, one veteran Washing- 
ton lawyer described the bills as “virtually a 
world's fair of legislative ingenuity and legal 


intricacy.” 


TOTAL NATIONAL COSTS OF SUCCESSIVE LEVELS OF 
POLLUTANT REMOVAL 


[Dollars in billions} 
Cost per incre- 


mental percentage 
point of removal 


Total 


Leval of removal cost 


85 to 90 percent 
95 to 99 percent... 
100 percent 


Source: Estimates of the Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Environmental Protection Agency. In effect the data are 
in terms of 1971 dollars, since no price inflation has bean built 
into the data. Total costs includ a 10-year program of capital 
oxpondtures and 20 to 25 years of operating costs for thosa 
acilities, 


The controversy that has developed since 
Senate passage swirls around five concepts 
embraced by both bills: 

First, the legislation sets a series of goals 
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to be achieved and deadlines to be met in 
order for the country to obtain pollution- 
free water. 

By June 30, 1974, municipal sewage pol- 
lution facilities will provide the equivalent 
of secondary treatment. 

By July 1, 1974, construction grants for 
treatment facilities will be made on a re- 
gional, or area-wide basis, rather than on a 
city or town basis as in the past. 

By January 1, 1976, industrial sources of 
pollution will be required to have the best 
practicable control technology. 

By January 1, 1981, industry will cease 
water pollution discharges. 

By 1985, the discharge of all pollutants 
from all sources into navigable water will 
be eliminated. 

INTERIM GOAL 


There is one general interim goal: to make 
lakes and streams clean enough by 1981 for 
swimming and for the propagation of fish, 
shellfish and wildlife. 

The Administration and industry repre- 
sentatives argue that the setting of these 
goals and deadlines is unrealistic and could 
lead to a new undermining of the confidence 
of the citizens in their government when 
expectations are not fulfilled. Environmental 
Protection Agency Administrator William 
Ruckelshaus told a National Press Club 
luncheon on the same day that the House 
Committee ordered its bill reported that the 
provision for the elimination of all dis- 
charges into waterways by 1985 is not 
technically feasible. 

Earlier, in committee testimony, the chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, Russell Train, also criticized the goal. 
After noting that “since wastes will not 
simply disappear and must be disposed or 
recycled in some way,” Train observed, “a no- 
discharge requirement presupposes that it is 
uniformly preferable to dispose of all water- 
borne waste on the soil or in the air rather 
than in the water, except where some type 
of re-use is possible. It is true that the land 
should be considered and quite possibly used 
to a much greater extent as an alterna- 
tive to water for waste disposal, particularly 
for wastes that are composed of usable nu- 
trients. However, I am aware of no evidence 
that land can be regarded as the best or even 
a viable solution for all or most waste dis- 
posal requirements. There are practical lim- 
its on land availability; there is potential 
for contamination of soil and ground waters 
by heavy metals and other materials. 

“These and other questions need, and are 
receiving, further research and investigation. 
Moreover, surface water has a capacity to 
absorb a certain amount of wastes without 
harm. Although we certainly should not 
abuse or strain this capacity, neither should 
we ignore it, especially not without weighing 
the environmental hazards of the alternative 
disposal choices.” Train further noted that 
incremental costs of abatement increase 
greatly as higher levels of reductions are re- 
quired. This is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


EFFLUENT LIMITATION STANDARDS 


The second major concept is abandonment 
of water quality standards developed under 
the 1965 Act and substitution of effluent 
limitation standards. Premised on a detere 
mination of the beneficial uses to be made 
of a given body of water, water quality 
standards include a description of the 
quality necessary for such uses, stated in 
physical, chemical and biological measures. 
A schedule of remedial actions to achieve 
and preserve such quality is included. 

The proposed effluent limitation standards 
would require the progressive restriction on 
discharges into the water until the point is 
reached when no pollution effluent is dis- 
charged, i.e. 1981 for industry, and 1985 
for all other sources. 
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EPA Administrator Ruckelshaus, in criti- 
cizing the substitution of effluent limitation 
standards for water quality ones, points out 
that this concept would forbid tertiary 
chemical treatment of sewage. Such a system 
is currently being installed at the Blue 
Plains sewage plant for the District of Co- 
lumbia and, according to Ruckelshaus, the 
discharges from this treatment will be just 
short of drinkable quality. However, under 
the concept of effluent limitation the 
treated discharges could not be put into 
the Potomac River. According to Ruckelshaus 
the alternative will necessitate the building 
of huge lagoons for sewage sludge settlement 
and the use of irrigation or some other sys- 
tem for the return of disinfected sewage ef- 
fluent to the land. EPA favors the new legis- 
lation building upon the existing foundation 
of water quality standards and employing 
effluent limitation only as a tool to achieve 
such standards. 

The legislation’s third major concept is to 
achieve the “no discharge” goal and effluent 
limitation standards through two phases. 
Phase I would require industry to apply the 
“best practicable control technology cur- 
rently available” by January 1, 1976. Phase 
II would require industry to apply the “best 
available control technology” by January 1, 
1981, if it is unable to eliminate completely 
the discharge of pollutants. A part of this 
concept is that all new point sources of dis- 
charge for 28 industrial groups (such as 
textile, steel, paper, chemical, etc.) will be 
required to use the “best available tech- 
nology” and, if practicable, to meet a stand- 
ard of performance which permits no dis- 
charge of pollution. 

Industry representatives express concern 
over this concept because the legislation 
fails to define adequately what constitutes 
best “practicable” control technology, open- 
ing the possibility that the EPA or private 
parties in citizen’s suits allowed under the 
act, might take the position that any con- 
trol technology which is “possible” or “capa- 
ble of being used” (the dictionary definition 
of practicable) is required. Since the two 
bills establish a precise standard of “‘sec- 
ondary treatment” for publicly owned plants, 
they argue that precise standards should be 
applied to industry. 

Industry is also disturbed over the logis- 
tical problem of meeting the Phase I January 
1, 1976, deadline, since EPA regulations de- 
fining the treatment facilities will not be 
available until 1973. The design and installa- 
tion of sophisticated treating facilities for 
large or complex manufacturing plants in- 
volve a lead time of several years. Moreover, 
thousands of plant owners will be competing 
at the same time for the equipment and con- 
struction labor. There is already about $7 
billion worth of waste treatment facilities 
for which federal financial assistance has 
been committed, construction of which is 
incomplete or not yet under contract. Still 
another problem is that Phase II will see a 
separate and more stringent standard for 
treating facilities. Thus, after massive invest- 
ment in Phase I facilities, industry may 
quickly find that they do not satisfy the 
act's requirement. 


NO SOLACE 


The citizen’s suits and administrative and 
judicial procedure set forth in the amend- 
ments comprise the fourth major concept. 
Since the act will permit citizen’s suits to 
enforce compliance, industry may find no 
solace in the suggestion that EPA will be 
reasonable in applying the act and in resist- 
ing literal compliance. 

The amendments would allow any citizen 
to initiate a civil suit against any party who 
is alleged to violate an effluent limitation 
or a federal or state abatement order, or 
against the EPA Administrator for failure 
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to perform a non-discretionary act. If EPA 
or the state initiates a civil or criminal ac- 
tion on its own against the alleged violator, 
no court action may take place on the citi- 
zen’s suit. 

Any party who willfully or negligently vio- 
lates its discharge permit or who violates 
several other specific provisions contained in 
the amendments shall be liable to a fine up 
to $25,000 per day of violation and/or one 
year in jail. The penalty for the second con- 
viction is $50,000 per day and/or two years 
in jail. 

The Senate bill requires a petition for re- 
view of EPA’s promulgation of standards re- 
lating to new sources of toxic pollutants and 
any petition for review of the EPA Adminis- 
trator’s acceptance or rejection of a state’s 
procedure for controlling new sources or 
issuing permits to be filed within 30 days 
in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. A challenge to the Administra- 
tor’s actions cannot be raised in civil or 
criminal enforcement proceedings. 


FAIR SHAKE 


Industry representatives argue these pro- 
visions substantially deprive interested par- 
ties, including the states, of access to judicial 
review. Since the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia is characterized by 
some as a “liberal” court, they believe that 
they would receive a fairer shake if appeals 
could be filed in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the appropriate local circuit. 

The House bill contains a provision which 
may prove to be a superior judicial procedure. 
It requires the President, through the De- 
partment of Justice, to study and make 
recommendations on the advisability of es- 
tablishing an Environmental Court to resolve 
disputes over administration of pollution 
control measures. 

The final concept embodied in the amend- 
ments is contract authorization. This would 
eliminate the budget-appropriation process 
of Congress and would give EPA direct au- 
thority to enter into contracts. At stake is 
the contracting authority to disburse vast 
sums of public sums. The House bill calls 
for a total outlay of $27 billion over four 
years—$7 billion more than the Senate bill. 
The Administration had originallr recom- 
mended $8 billion for the same time span. 

Of the $27 billion in the House bill, $20 
billion would be for sewage-treatment plants, 
including construction of collection sys- 
tems. The Senate bill authorizes $14 billion 
for plant construction. Both bills, in bypass- 
ing the normal budget-appropriation proc- 
ess, allow EPA to enter into long-term con- 
tracts with regional authorities. The federal 
share of construction costs under HR 11896 
would range from 60% to 75%, depending on 
the state’s contribution. This compares with 
60%—70% in S. 2770 and 30%-55% in existing 
law. Both bills also authorize reimbursement 
to cities and states for their sewage plant 
construction work since 1965 ($2.4 billion in 
S. 2770 and $2.75 billion in HR 11896). 


SIDESTEPS SAFEGUARDS 


EPA Administrator Ruckelshaus, who 
would have the authority to disburse the 
billions of public funds, is opposed to con- 
tract authorization—as are a number of Sen- 
ators. He says it “side-steps all the safe- 
guards and discipline provided by the budg- 
etary-appropriation process. .. .” 

The concept of contract authorization 
raises perhaps the most fundamental ques- 
tion concerning the potential impact of the 
water act amendments: will the economy 
be adversely affected? 

Paul McCracken believes it may well be. 
In testimony before the House Committee 
last December he observed: “If new pro- 
grams are taken in without seeing clearly 
the magnitude and character of future com- 
mitments, they may get out of line with our 
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capability in the future to produce, there- 
by imposing severe strains and distortions 
on the economy. ... We are already on an 
expenditure course such that federal outlays 
will tend to rise more rapidly than the incre- 
ment of revenues that ongoing economic 
growth will yield with any given system of 
tax rates.” 

He warned that the impact of the water 
legislation could “turn out to be propor- 
tionately heavy on industries and products 
that are important to our foreign trade” and 
could lead to enlarged structural unemploy- 
ment, the most difficult to control because 
it is caused primarily by disappearing mar- 
kets. 

In concluding, McCracken indicated his 
prepared remarks held three implications: 

(1) “The commitment involved in H.R. 
11896 is large. Required capital outlays for 
a sustained period would be equal to some- 
thing like one-tenth of business fixed in- 
vestment, and another like amount would 
be spent for operating costs. 

(2) “ ... It would appear physically to 
be very difficult for this country under its 
system of construction as currently or- 
ganized to produce the physical plants to 
achieve the level of effluent removal sug- 
gested by 1981 by either the Senate or House 
bills. Over the last two years the rate of 
growth of construction of waste disposal 
facilities has been 25% annually. This com- 
pares with a long-term rate of growth of ap- 
proximately 6%... . Higher levels of activity 
in this sector could lead to more rapidly 
escalating inflationary pressure... .” 

(3) The question of the economic feasi- 
bility of carrying the removal level to 100% 
“is not answered by whether even purer water 
is better but whether after achieving a rea- 
sonably high level of removal the large re- 
sources involved to achieve small further 
gains could contribute even more to our 
material welfare if they were to be used 
elsewhere. . . .” 


IMPORTANT EFFECT 


The economic common sense contained in 
McCracken’s comments had an important ef- 
fect. Committee members agreed to insert a 
new provision in their bill to require that 
within two years after enactment the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences would complete 
and report to Congress a study of the social, 
economic and technological effects that 
would result from achieving the 1981 clean 
water goals. The requirement that industries 
must use the best available pollution control 
technology would not come into force until 
the Congress takes action to implement the 
findings of the National Academy of Sciences 
study. Practically, this might mean the 1981 
requirements would not take effect unless 
Congress reimposed it. 

Of course, even if provision requiring this 
study is retained in the bill on the floor of 
the House, it may be struck out when the 
House and Senate bills are sent to confer- 
ence committee. Nevertheless, the McCracken 
testimony and the proposed study do serve 
to focus the attention of the entire House 
not on the question most frequently posed 
up to now: “Do we need this legislation if 
we are to clean up our waters?” but instead: 
“If we pass this legislation, will its environ- 
mental benefits be more than offset by the 
social, economic and technological costs re- 
quired to implement it?” 

If Congress enacts the water act amend- 
ments, President Nixon is not likely to exer- 
cise a veto. To do so, as Ruckelshaus says, 
would open him to accusations that he favors 
“dirty water.” Accordingly, Ruckelshaus cau- 
tioned the House Committee members in 


enacting legislation: “We must be as care- 
ful as surgeons. We must take care not to 
throw the proverbial cat out with the bath- 
water.” 
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ANNUAL GEORGE E. STRINGFEL- 
LOW CANCER EDITORIAL CONTEST 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, these re- 
cent months have seen a growing aware- 
ness on the part of our Nation’s citizens 
and its legislators of the need to curb 
the destructive forces of one of this coun- 
try’s great killers—cancer. This wide- 
spread concern has culminated in the 
passage of the Conquest of Cancer Act 
through which the evils of this dread dis- 
ease will hopefully be more rapidly erad- 
icated. 

In the forefront of this struggle to wipe 
out cancer for the past 57 years, the 
American Cancer Society is certainly 
pleased that the conquest of cancer has 
become a national priority and it will 
continue its efforts in the fields of re- 
search, public and professional education 
and service to the cancer patient until 
the day when these services are no longer 
needed and cancer ceases to be the killer 
it is. It is toward this end—a cure for 
cancer—that the volunteers of the 
American Cancer Society are working. 
The New Jersey division of the society, 
with a solid force of more than 60,000 
volunteers, is an active part of this na- 
tional organization and carries out pro- 
grams in all areas of the society’s work. 

Researchers, supported by American 
Cancer Society grants, are working to- 
ward this ultimate goal at five research 
institutions throughout the State. 

Service to cancer patients and their 
families is readily provided by volunteers 
in each of the division’s 21 units. 

Active public and professional educa- 
tion programs are conducted on a year- 
round basis to keep the layman and the 
professional informed and aware of can- 
cer’s warning signals and the latest in- 
formation about the disease. An essential 
phase of this public education effort is 
the annual George E. Stringfellow can- 
cer editorial contest which has been con- 
ducted annually since its inception in 
1947. The contest is named after the first 
president of the division. All daily and 
weekly papers throughout the State, as 
well as high school publications, are in- 
vited to submit an original editorial on 
the subject of cancer control. Through 
this contest, the press brings cancer con- 
trol into public awareness and performs 
an invaluable service. 

People must be given facts and knowl- 
edge to arm themselves in the fight 
against cancer. The New Jersey division 
is most grateful to the press for its con- 
tinued support of the contest and 
proudly announces the winners of the 
1971 George E. Stringfellow editorial con- 
test. 

In the daily category the winner is 
“May It Be the Last,” written by Mr. 
William Caldwell of the Record, Bergen 
County, N.J. 

First place in the weekly category is 
“Help Stop Cancer,” written by Mrs. 
Carol Suplee of the Burlington County 
Herald, Burlington County, N.J. 
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In the high school category the winner 
is “Where Do We Begin,” written by Lucy 
Zientek of St. Dominic Academy, Hud- 
son County, N.J. 

The editorials follow: 

[1971 George E. Stringfellow Editorial 
Contest—Daily Category] 
May IT BE THE Last 
(By William Caldwell) 


Longfellow, celebrator of wayside inns, 
would have eaten it up. In the old (10 years) 
tavern at the crossroads (U.S. Route 80 
and the Parkway) a few (450) sentimental 
old soldiers were met again to talk of ancient 
campaigns and bright victories. The sense 
of deja vu was overpowering. At the far end 
of the dark-paneled dining room sat the 
elders, the men in formal black, the women 
brilliantly gowned, along a raised table at 
whose midpoint presided the presence before 
which every child of this century trembles— 
the lectern, its bulb glowing and its micro- 
phones glittering in the candlelight. The rev- 
erend was pronouncing the invocation. 
Chairs rattled. The company seated itself, 
ten by ten, around tables. Waitresses charged 
forward bearing fruit cup. "When the hell do 
we eat?” someone inquired. One had been 
here before. 


But not quite exactly there. This was a 
dinner meeting of the New Jersey Division of 
the American Cancer Society—that was evi- 
dent in the table centerpieces, these being 
crossed red swords having the caduceus 
as their hilt. This was on the very eve of 
April, designated by the Congress to be Can- 
cer Control Month. And, to be sure, the 
faces were familiar and so were the speeches, 
the long, somewhat narcissistic speeches in 
those florid tributes to others good men per- 
ceive so much of what is best in themselves. 

Yet it was not the annual kickoff dinner. 
We had gathered at the Marriott not to get 
hopped up for this year’s cancer crusade but 
to celebrate the state division’s—and such 
early county units’ as the ones in Bergen 
and Passaic—25th anniversary. On went the 
speeches, Awards were being passed to and 
fro at the head table. Each was accepted 
with ornate humility. It was inevitably hoped 
that we should never have to gather for a 
50th anniversary, cancer in the meantime 
having been conquered, and a man found 
himself conceding that a silver anniversary 
is an appropriate occasion for thanksgiving 
but wondering suddenly whether all this hur- 
rah was necessary. 

He then found himself restoring to him- 
self that, dammit, necessary is precisely what 
it was. 

April is Cancer Control Month, and it is 
being celebrated in Washington with an out- 
break of bureaucratic infighting for federal 
money. President Nixon kicked off that cam- 
paign when he said in his 1971 state of the 
Union message: “The time has come when 
the same kind of concentrated effort that 
split the atom and took Man to the Moon 
should be turned toward conquering this 
dread disease”—and budgeted an extra $100 
million for the conquest. 

It’s big money piled on big federal money. 
The National Institutes of Health got $182 
million for cancer programs in fiscal 1969. 
The new level of spending, more than a 
quarter of a billion, is nowhere near the 
outlay recommended in December by a panel 
of consultants to the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee—they proposed a $6 bil- 
lion program beginning at $400 million this 
year—but it has started a scramble that dis- 
turbs some scientists. 

“[They| fear,” writes Robert J. Bazell in 
the March issue of Science magazine, “that 
expenditures for applied results would 
quickly outpace available knowledge and 
would result in expensive, useless projects 
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that would drain away funds from necessary 
basic research.” 

Well, back to the wayside inn and the old 
campaigners’ self-conscious talk about the 
years we've had together, and the American 
Cancer Society spends only—only!—$24 mil- 
lion a year on cancer research. Alongside 
federal billions that’s peanuts, right? And 
what's the use of persisting in trying, right? 

Nope; wrong. The purpose, which is in 
danger of being forgotten, is not to spend 
money or manipulate grants. It is to save 
lives. There are a lot of precious lives to be 
saved. Something like 335,000 of us will die 
of cancer this year as against 329,000 in 1970. 
Some 635,000 cases will be diagnosed for the 
first time. One third of them, 212,000, will 
be cured. It’s not enough. If cancer were 
detected in time half of them, 317,000 or so, 
would be cured. The difference between could 
and will is 105,000 human beings. 

Research has done much and will do more. 
“Progress is being made in many important 
areas of cancer research,” says Dr. Howard E. 
Skipper of the Southern Research Institute, 
“although admittedly it can never be fast 
enough.” Thanks to research, 95 per cent of 
some kinds of cancer are curable and are 
cured. But no research in the world ever 
hauled a woman or a man with a cancer 
teeming inside him to his doctor’s office in 
time for the diagnosis that makes the differ- 
ence. Only people can do that. 

Only people can do that, and people sat 
in the tavern at the crossroads the other 
night and talked of the years they’ve gone, 
one at a time, from door to door asking other 
people for money and, get it or not, stopping 
to tell other people how to suspect cancer 
and what—but fast—to do about it. There 
are, you know, seven danger signals. Run, 
do not walk, to your doctor’s office. This year 
212,000 of them will make it in time. 

It’s drudgery, and drudgery is not popular 
these days. It is work done in defense of per- 
sons whom one does not know and who will 
never say thank you. 

Odd, a man would say to himself, looking 
around at faces the years have lined and 
strangely softened—odd that so many would 
come so far to celebrate each other and dis- 
cover it’s been fun. 

[1971 George E. Stringfellow Editorial 

Contest—Weekly Category] 
HELP Stop CANCER 
(By Mrs. Carol Suplee) 

Last year the hearts of the world’s people 
went out to the nation of Pakistan which 
suffered the worst natural disaster of mod- 
ern times—more than 100,000 of its people 
perished in quakes, tidal waves and floods 
during one terrible week. 

Resources, money, and aid from all na- 
tions were mobilized to aid the stricken peo- 
ple. That many deaths is a shocking and 
traumatic event. 

Yet, the United States has suffered a worse 
disaster, On one day last year, 900 people 
were killed, and it didn’t stop there. The ter- 
rible slaughter continued each day until 
300,000 people lay dead. 

You didn’t notice the headlines, you say? 
You can’t remember reading about that ter- 
rible day and the ones that followed that 
snatched 900 people from their friends and 
families? What is the awful disaster that 
took those lives? 

It was cancer—a threat more destructive® 
than the “worst natural disaster of modern 
times” experienced by Pakistan. Yet the de- 
struction of 300,000 American lives did not 
rouse nearly the concern or compassion than 
did that one event. And, of course, it’s hap- 
pening again. Yesterday, almost 1,000 lives 
were snuffed out, Where, now, is the mobil- 
ization of aid and resources? 

The American Cancer Society is trying this 
month to marshal those resources of time, 
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money, and talent to make the fight against 
our own “greatest natural disaster of mod- 
ern times” a meaningful and effective one. 

The Vietnam war which has taken 42,000 
American lives in 10 years, is costing the na- 
tion more than $450 per person per year. 

At the present time, cancer research costs 
about one dollar per person, per year, which 
is being used to STOP the killing of 300,000 
Americans every year. 

Each of us can help put those figures back 
into better proportion. 

Welcome your volunteers when they come 
to the door. 

[1971 George E. Stringfellow Editorial Con- 
test—Secondary School Category] 
WHERE Do WE BEGIN 
(By Lucy Zientek) 

A few weeks ago, the Trumpet received a 
request from the American Cancer Society to 
devote editorial space to that disease and 
related research. To help us in this effort, the 
Society included with this request various 
tables and charts on the many aspects of 
cancer and cancer research. 

We could, then, overwhelm you with sta- 
tistics undoubtedly proving that killer can- 
cer must be eradicated and can only be 
eradicated with your help (most importantly, 
your financial support). However, we do not 
think this purely intellectual approach will 
profit either our readers or the American 
Cancer Society. So let’s go back those few 
weeks to the day that the letter was being 
typed and sent out. 

Many of us at that time had found our- 
selves sitting in the theater in tears because 
Ali McGraw in “Love Story” had just died of 
leukemia. And the rest of us were probably 
making plans to see the same, It’s amazing 
how easily we feel for the characters in this 
fictional tale. Then the lights go on and we 
walk out telling ourselves to stop crying— 
it’s only a story. 

The fact is, it's not. Each year thousands 
of Jennifer Barretts die from leukemia and 
other forms of cancer. Some young like 
Jenny, even more older people, but all with 
one thing in common: being too young to die 
with so much potential for doing good. And 
each year millions of Americans let them die 
because they think it “only a story”. 

Man has landed on the moon because one 
leader committed our nation to that goal. 
Man can eradicate cancer because one genera- 
tion can commit our world to its defeat. Let’s 
Strive to make it our generation. 

We preach love and peace so easily these 
days. Can’t we preach determination as well? 
Can't we force our leaders to appropriate 
financial aid to cancer research, can’t we 
make the world realize that 1970’s best sell- 
ing book is more than a tear-jerking, cute, 
but unreal story? 

To paraphrase William Faulkner: 

We decline to accept cancer as the end of 
man. It is easy enough to say that man can- 
not die simply because he will endure; that 
when the last ding-dong of doom has clanged 
and faded from the last worthless rock hang- 
ing tideless in the last red and dying evening, 
that even then there will still be one more 
sound: that of his puny, inexhaustible voice, 
still talking. We refuse to accept this. We be- 
lieve man will not merely endure the destiny 
that cancer imposes on himself—he will over- 

*come it. 

And he will conquer cancer not because he 
alone among creatures has an inexhaustible 
voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice and en- 
durance. 

Support the American Cancer Society. 

BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

George E. Stringfellow, 1600 South Eads 
Street, Arlington, Virgina, was born in Reva 
(Culpeper County), Virginia, son of James 
and Elizabeth (Bowers) Stringfellow. He 
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spent much of his early life in this area and 
in Washington, D.C. where the family later 
moved. 

Mr. Stringfellow was appointed Vice Presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison Industries of 
West Orange, N.J., by the late Thomas Alva 
Edison with whom he was associated for 
the last decade of the inventor’s life. After 
thirty-nine years of service he retired in 
1959 as Senior Vice President. 

Mr. Stringfellow’s civic activities have been 
varied and many. He was one of the found- 
ers and the first president of the New Jersey 
Division of the American Cancer Society and 
was the recipient of that Society’s award for 
distinguished service in cancer control. He is 
an Honorary Life Member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Cancer Society 
and a Life Member of the Board of Trustees 
of the New Jersey Division. 

He received the 1958 Citation Award of the 
Academy of Medicine of New Jersey and 
was elected an Honorary Life Member of 
the Academy. 

He was Chairman of the New Jersey Repub- 
lican State Finance Committee. He served 
for ten years as president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; two terms as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, and was cited as 
the outstanding citizen in those five cities. 
He received a Citation of Merit from the 
New Jersey Association of Business Schools, 
and from the New Jersey Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers he received the Citizen 
Award for outstanding achievement in in- 
dustrial statesmanship. He was cited by the 
Brother of Christians and Jews for bring- 
ing about a better understanding among 
the three religious sects. He served two 
terms as President of the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City and was chairman of 
several international committees. He was 
awarded the Certificate of Service by the 
Rotary Club of Orange, N.J. He served eight 
years as president of the Board of Managers 
of the Home for Disabled Soldiers in Menlo 
Park, N.J. 

Mr. Stringfellow holds honorary degrees 
from several colleges. In 1958-59 he served as 
Imperial Potentate of the Shrine of North 
America and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the 23 Shrines Hospitals for 
Crippled Children. He is presently an 
emeritus member of the Board of Trustees 
of these hospitals. He is a 33d degree Mason. 
He is a member of the Duquesne Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

He is a director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh; a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the James Monroe Foundation, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; and an emeritus mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, Indiana Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The first Mrs. Stringfellow, the former 
Carrie M. Fearnow, died in 1961. In 1986 Mr. 
Stringfellow married Verna N. Seyfarth. 

In September 1968 Mr. Stringfellow moved 
from East Orange, N.J., where he had resided 
since 1923, to Arlington, Va., fulfilling a 
desire of many years to return to the State 
of his birth where members of his family 
still reside. 


SAWTOOTH NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I cast one 
of the few votes against the establish- 
ment of the Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area because I felt the legislation 
would not do what most people believe 
should be done in this area. 
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This is a unique area of high mountain 
and alpine meadow which should be pre- 
served in its natural state for posterity. 
That preservation could best be accom- 
plished by establishing the area as a na- 
tional park. 

This legislation, however, would allow 
the continued operation of some 300 
mining claims, including an open pit 
mine. Roads could be built into the area 
and additional lands and waterways uti- 
lized for ore processing, tailings ponds, 
and waste disposal dumps. 

Many national conservation organiza- 
tions such as the Sierra Club and the 
Wilderness Society opposed this legisla- 
tion for these reasons. 

Because of its natural features, I favor 
establishing this area as a national park 
so it could be fully protected from ex- 
ploitation while being made available to 
the people for controlled recreational 
purposes. 


ADDRESS TO ALASKA STATE LEGIS- 
LATURE, BY SENATOR MIKE 
GRAVEL 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, each year, 
the members of Alaska’s congressional 
delegation are invited to return to ad- 
dress a joint assembly of the Alaska 
State Legislature. Each of us consider 
this a valuable opportunity to review the 
events of the past year, and to address 
the important issues between Alaska and 
the Federal Government. On Monday, 
January 31, 1972, Alaska Senator MIKE 
GRAVEL delivered his address to the legis- 
lature, and it is my pleasure to enter that 
address in the Recor today for the in- 
terest of the many Members vitally con- 
cerned about the State of Alaska. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH BY U.S. SENATOR MIKE GRAVEL, PRE- 
PARED FOR DELIVERY BEFORE THE ALASKA 
STATE LEGISLATURE, JUNEAU, ALASKA, MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 31, 1972 


JUNEAU.—As each of us knows, it is regret- 
ably the case that those decisions about 
many Alaska matters that aren't made in 
the state tend to be made in Washington, 
D.C. But that’s at least better than having 
them made in New York, Texas, or Seattle, 
because you are represented there. Today, I 
want to report on what's happening in Wash- 
ington that bears directly or indirectly on 
our state—and I don’t refer to the Presiden- 
tial campaign! 

I, Even big issues sometimes get resolved, 
and we are glad that the Native Claims 
settlement is behind us, at least legislatively. 
In my three years as your Senator nothing 
has commanded as much of my time and 
energies as that legislation. I estimate fully 
half of my office resources were devoted to it. 

I did so willingly—not because there would 
be very many “thank yous” in it, for an issue 
as complex and emotionally charged as this 
one carries little glory—but because it was 
the right thing to do. All Alaskans—and cer- 
tainly the Congress—breathe a collective sigh 
of relief that this landmark was finally 
reached. 

The task now, of course, is to implement 
what we did in that legislation. It will re- 
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quire high order skills in public administra- 
tion and a heavy dose of goodwill on all sides. 
It is in everyone's interest to move on with it. 

In Washington, we will appropriate $12.5 
million as the first installment on Native 
compensation as provided in the law. Just 
before Christmas I wrote the President re- 
questing that money be temporarily made 
available from his contingency funds so that 
Native groups could immediately begin to 
organize and gear up for their new respon- 
sibilities under the act. I was pleased to have 
your Speaker’s support in this approach, 
however, I also expect to see money for the 
Bureau of Land Management's additional 
survey responsibilities under the act as well 
as money for the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
its enrollment responsibilities. Additionally, 
we should expect new funds for the creation 
and operation of the federal side of the Joint 
Land-Use Planning Commission which I 
sponsored at the state level. 

We will be armed with a good law and the 
money to make it work: we need only to go 
forward with it. 

II. The Pipeline issue will continue as a 
primary activity for all of us. The acquisition 
of a pipeline permit, so to speak, free and 
clear of any injunction or encumbrance, is 
the goal of us all, at a price that Alaskans 
feel is fair to themselves and to the future 
well-being of Alaskans. 

I believe that Alaska is headed in the right 
direction by exploring all the options before 
it on this issue and by examining the various 
methods by which it can control its own 
destiny. 

In Washington, the pipeline issue is under 
the cloud of two investigations. One is poten- 
tially serlous and the second seems to be an 
annoyance of secondary importance unless it 
uncovers something completely unexpected. 
The serious investigation is that associated 
with anti-trust laws. Some of the facts in- 
volved lend credence to the possible serious 
implications to the status quo which no 
responsible elected official can ignore. 

The second investigation, whose sponsor is 
unknown to me, is that by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office into the costs associated in 
preparing the environmental impact state- 
ment, 

There has been an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction over the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment and of industry related to the costs 
of determining the environmental impact of 
the proposed pipeline and its associated al- 
ternatives. The most visible dissatisfaction 
has been in the House of Representatives. 
But in view of the opposition that has mani- 
fested itself in the Senate, it is really im- 
possible at this time to pinpoint the source 
of the GAO investigation. 

At this time it is my best belief that the 
GAO investigation will not affect Alaska and 
is directed more toward resolving the me- 
chanical issues of “who” should be paying for 
“what.” 

I expect that the final pipeline stipulations 
will soon be issued. I am not as sure that 
the final Impact Statement will be issued at 
the same time, nor has the Administration in 
Washington admitted that the Final Envi- 
ronmental Statement will be issued soon 
thereafter. I am sure that you would like to 
hear positive statements, not qualified by the 
words “perhaps,” “maybe,” “possibly,” or 
“probably.” The Administration is engaging 
in “reaction” to events outside of the Alaska 
Pipeline. It issued new alternatives as the 
result of the Louisiana Off-Shore Lease in- 
junction. It is now rewriting, again, the final 
statement because of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals agreement with the injunction. 

I believe that the White House hurt this 
State when it appealed the Louisiana injunc- 
tion by dragging the Alaska Pipeline into 
the argument. This move seemed so blatant 
as to appear to be deliberate in trying to 
shelve the pipeline issue until after Novem- 
ber, 1972. 
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There are alternatives that Alaska itself 
must insist on examining to be sure a pipe- 
line route will be approved, to be sure pipe- 
line stipulations meet our own demands, 
to be sure that production on the North 
Slope will correspond to good public policy, 
to be sure that the fiscal and technical 
monitoring will meet Alaskan standards and 
responsibilities. This is being forced on 
Alaska because the course of the Federal 
Administration is a precipitate one, lead- 
ing to continual frustration and to continu- 
al disappointment, and to continual set- 
backs. 

So your task is indeed a heavy one, heavy 
with responsibility and made complex by a 
great national issue which touches Alaskans 
everywhere, but I believe that your delibera- 
tions offer Alaska the brightest ray of hope, 
the brightest promise. 

Without Alaska taking the leadership on 
this vital, Alaskan issue, I fear that the 
Federal Government will not deliver to 
Alaska what it has promised to deliver for 
the last two and a half years. If the Fed- 
eral Government failed in the sixth month, 
failed in the twelfth month, failed in the 
twentieth month, tailed in the twenty-third 
month, the twenty-seventh month, and 
again in the thirtieth month, why should 
we continue to lean on a crutch made of 
false promises—and zero fulfillment. Every 
time the Interior Department has come to 
bat it has struck out. So why, I ask you, 
should Alaska keep betting on a group that 
cannot score. 

And if the Federal Administration ever 
gets a man on first, there are a half dozen 
lawsuits ready to stop him from even get- 
ting to second. The field of play is wrong. 
The players in the tournament are wrong. 
If Alaska moves, the field of reference must 
change. Alaska will have its chance, Other- 
wise, Alaska has no better chance than it 
has had for the last thirty months. 

III. At my insistence, hearings which have 
been held in Washington and other cities in 
the nation by the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee concerning revising 
the public land laws will be held in Alaska 
this spring. 

These hearings which were originally 
scheduled for November will be held to con- 
sider bills pending before the Committee 
dealing with management of public lands 
and revisions of the Mining Law of 1872 and 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

With over 90 percent of Alaska’s land in 

the public domain, with many Alaskans 
earning their livelihood through mineral re- 
source exploration and development and 
with the critical decisions which must be 
faced in classifying lands for alternative 
land uses, I cannot stress too firmly the im- 
portance of these hearings and the im- 
pending legislation to Alaska. 
* Aside from expenditures by the Federal 
Government in Alaska, the economic base 
of this State rests with the utilization and 
development of her natural resources. 

If these resources are prudently utilized, 
Alaska can maintain a reasonably high 
standard of living. Once a reasonable scale 
of resource development is in progress, eco- 
nomic barriers such as transportation costs 
will be lowered thus enabling the secondary 
processing of the remaining depletable and 
the renewal resources. 

The prudent use of Alaska resources in- 
volves, among other things, the coexistence 
of the fisheries industry, the wood products 
industry, the mining industry, the oil and 
gas industry and the tourist industry in 
reasonable harmony. 

If logging cannot be conducted without 
silting salmon streams or spoiling cherished 
scenic vistas, then it is debatable, whether 
this activity should be allowed to take place. 

If off-shore drilling cannot take place 
without spills that effect the fisheries, or the 
rafting of logs or the use and appearance 
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Ər beaches, then it is questionable that 
such an undertaking should be permitted. 

If wilderness areas can be designated with- 
out assessing the subsurface values of all the 
resources and without comprehensive plan- 
ning which takes into consideration such 
elements as long term thoroughfares, then 
this action, too, may be detrimental, 

But the solution is not so much the denial 
of the various uses, it is rather a thorough 
knowledge of all resources, the development 
of reasonable plans, the designation of priori- 
ties and the compatibility of various uses. 

If we are to prosper as Alaskans, logging 
and fishing and mining and recreation and 
wilderness must be made to coexist side by 
side without having an unduly adverse ef- 
fect upon each other. 

The resources we have are not limitless. 
There is a limit to the number of truly 
magnificent glaciers or majestic mountains 
or miles of placid inland passage. And past 
experience has shown us that plants and 
animals cannot be treated with abandon just 
because they are a renewal resource because 
they can be lost forever. Of the forests only 
a relatively small portion is economical to 
harvest as a resource and, contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, there is not a bonanza under 
every rock. The deposits with economic po- 
tential are usually widely separated even in 
highly mineralized regions and compose & 
very small part of the overall land use. : 

The development of legislation for the 
management of public lands must fit the 
Alaska situation and the legislation must 
consider a much higher level of mining ac- 
tivity than presently exists. 

The geology of Alaska indicates that many 
of the minerals demanded by industries 
through the world lie unfound or un- 
developed in Alaska. 

I am confident that as we have seen the 
beginning of Alaska as a major oil producer 
that we will see Alaska as a major hard rock 
mineral producer within this decade. 

IV. As you recall hearings were held in 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Bethel, and Nome this 
past April by the Senate Public Works Sub- 
committee on Economic Development to con- 
sider revising and extending the authoriza- 
tion of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965. 

The results of these hearings will be the 
rewriting of the basic national legislation 
dealing with economic development to make 
it more responsive to state and local gov- 
ernment. The first draft now in preparation 
will serve to re-establish strong, active and 
committed state and local government in 
the economic development area. 

Alaska was well represented in the re- 
corded testimony which is being used as a 
basis for rewriting this legislation. Out of 
ten cities throughout the nation in which 
testimony was received four were in Alaska. 

This economic development legislation is 
extremely important to Alaska in that it is 
designed to aid regions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment by assisting in the planning and con- 
struction of needed public works projects. 
In fact, at the present time all labor market 
areas in Alaska, with the exception of 
Juneau, qualify for this program which has 
assisted Alaska sewer and water systems, cold 
storage plants, fisheries cooperatives, hos- 
pitals, docks and many other activities in the 
past. 

I am optimistic that my colleagues in Con- 
gress will see the wisdom of Alaska being 
administered as a region unto itself under 
this program. 

I also believe that the Alaska testimony 
will weight heavily in favor of expanding the 
authorized activities and the funding so that 
we may engage in an accelerated program 
for the construction or upgrading of bush 
airports, air vehicle routes and comprehen- 
sive utility and facility developments. 

It will provide us with the opportunity to 
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have Alaska Native villages participate in the 
Indian programs on the same funding basis 
as received by Indian Reservations (100% in 
most cases.) 

With the new Environmental Protection 
Agency standards being applied to all new 
economic development projects, I believe 
that now more than ever before that we 
need Advances for Public Works Planning 
reinstituted to provide preliminary engineer- 
ing funds to Economic Development Act 
areas to assist these areas develop worth- 
while projects. 

Because of the importance of this legisla- 
tion to Alaska, I intend to play a major role 
in shaping this legislation. 

I am aware that there is a good bit of 
support for some sort of preferential hire 
legislation for Alaskans. As we all know, this 
is a very touchy area for policy-making. The 
problem of legislating most kinds of local 
hire arrangements is that the practice runs 
into Constitutional and legal questions about 
the right of any United States citizen to work 
anywhere in the country. Furthermore, per- 
suasive economic arguments can be made 
that from the national standpoint we should 
not erect artificial barriers to labor mobility 
as economic opportunities shift from region- 
to-region and state-to-state. 

For these reasons I believe the practical 
_ realities in Washington are that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any legislation pro- 
viding generally for resident preferential 
hire would get out of Committee, to say 
nothing of passing the Congress and being 
signed into law. 

This does not mean, however, that noth- 
ing can be done in this direction. I think 
there can be. A good avenue I can explore 
is the extent to which we might write some 
such provision into the Economic Develop- 
ment Act which we on the Public Works 
Committee are presently revising. I would 
think there is a good chance we could make 
special provision for states and communities 
having persistent and unusually high unem- 
ployment, i.e. to set up the criteria in a way 
that defines the Alaska case. 

V. Last week, the 1973 budget was pre- 
sented to Congress. Not being regularly con- 
sulted by the Administration in its prepa- 
ration, I have had only a few days to analyze 
what is proposed for Alaska. In a first glance 
at proposed federal expenditures, it is im- 
portant to look at overall totals and in par- 
ticular the budgets of the Departments of 
Interior, Transportation, and Defense. 

Indications are that total federal expendi- 
tures on Alaska are continuing on a rising 
trend from $760 million in FY 1970 to a pro- 
posed $845 million for FY 1973. 

While proposed Department of Defense 
expenditures for FY 1973 are not yet summa- 
rized, the total for FY 1970 was $338 million, 
for FY 1971—$414 million, and for FY 1972 
the total was $417 million. The Corps of 
Engineers had proposed $13.3 million for 
Snettisham and 22 other Alaska projects. 
Included in this figure was $13.3 million is 
money for a new construction start for the 
Chena River Lakes Project. I might add this 
project is one of only 13 new starts in the 
Nation. With the threat each spring of 
flooding in the Fairbanks area, certainly this 
is an urgent project. 

The Department of Transportation esti- 
mate for FY 1973 is $141 million, compared 
to $139 million for FY 1970. And the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is budgeting $83.7 mil- 
lion for the coming year, up from $71.2 mil- 
lion in FY 1972 and $63.8 million in FY 1970. 

The recent capture of the two Russian ves- 
sels by the United States Coast Guard points 
up two fundamental problems that have long 
worried me regarding the violation of our 
territorial waters by ships of other nations. 

First, the United States has never placed 
great importance on sitting down with rep- 
resentatives of other nations to mutually 
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work out procedures and guidelines with 
respect to territorial limits. When interna- 
tional conferences on this subject are con- 
vened, the United States typically sends mili- 
tary representatives, not those who repre- 
sent the commercial and diplomatic inter- 
ests involved. Such an approach does not 
further the aims of such a conference, where 
a give-and-take between the fishermen of the 
nations involved is necessary if a workable 
agreement is to be reached. 

Secondly, the Coast Guard is inadequately 
equipped to provide effective surveillance of 
the territorial waters off Alaska. This is be- 
cause the budgetary provisions for the Coast 
Guard are insufficient. I hope that the present 
incident will make the national administra- 
tion more aware of this problem and will 
prompt an increase in the allotment for the 
Coast Guard in the budget which was just 
presented to us. I have been urging such 
an increase for some time. 

Who knows how many foreign vessels enter 
our waters for illegal purposes? We only hear 
about those that are reported and actually 
apprehend only some of those. There is not 
the slightest doubt in my mind that the Coast 
Guard needs to beef-up its resources in 
Alaska. 

For Mr. Nixon’s new budget to slight this 
crucial protective need at home while spend- 
ing untold billions overseas would be an- 
other example of misplaced priorities. 

Yesterday's incident also brings into clear 
focus the mistake by the Navy in closing the 
base at Kodiak. Should the Coast Guard have 
needed assistance during its encounter with 
the Russian vessels, the nearest Navy war- 
ship was some 2,000 miles away. At the same 
time there were over 60 Russian vessels in 
the immediate vicinity. The base at Kodiak 
appears vital, as the experience of the last 
few days should make abundantly clear. 

In this last connection, but in a broader 
context, I am writing the Secretary of the 
Navy to ask for a full and open reporting on 
the strategies and missions of the Navy in 
the North Pacific Rim area and how Alaska 
relates to them. It would seem, for example, 
that if the Nixon Doctrine means a winding 
back of commitments overseas, then Alaska 
geopolitical position on the edge of Asia 
might logically be the recipient of forces re- 
deployed in a forward position but on our 
own soil, 

In a similar vein, I am writing the Secre- 
tary of State to try to find out explicitly what 
the national policy really is toward the pros- 
ecuting of foreign fishing captains caught in 
Alaska waters. We know what the practice is: 
it is to generally let the offenders off with a 
light fine. And I believe Alaskans could un- 
derstand this if the national government 
would merely say what the rationale for 
leniency is; what other U.S. interest is being 
served by so doing; what is the quid pro quo? 
I believe we are at least owed an articula- 
tion of just what is going on and what we 
can expect as the federal stance in these 
matters. 

While in a letter writing mood, there is 
one more that I am preparing in the hopes 
of getting action on another front—rural 
communications. In reviewing with the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Air Force last 
week, the status of the RCA expansion and 
capital improvement program I found that 
a major current obstacle is the inaction of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The FCC has yet to act on the license appli- 
cations made last summer for toll service to 
19 Native Villages where RCA has already 
installed the necessary equipment and all 
that is required is authority to turn it on. 
All-in-all, another 120 villages will be pro- 
vided improved service over the next couple 
of years. It is unacceptable that the bottle- 
neck to these forward steps be a lethargic 
regulatory body. In investment terms, this 
has meant that RCA has spent or contracted 
only $800,000 out of a company-authorized 
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$2.3 million and a promised $4.5 million for 
improved service to the bush, 

I also intend to keep the pressure on the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
come up with the much over-delayed decision 
on domestic communications satellites. This 
issue affects Alaska more than any other 
state including Hawaii. I hope that Alaska’s 
regulatory mechanism to cope with the im- 
plications of communications will continue 
to be strengthened. The State has made sey- 
eral important strides in the last two years 
and there is still pending in this legislature 
important legislation on this issue. 

The Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion intends to transport its small sixteen- 
foot earth terminal to Alaska, possibly by 
early March. Because of some litigation be- 
fore the FCC, COMSAT may be forced to 
reapply for permission for the Alaska tests 
in several of our communities as a co- 
sponsor with RCA. COMSAT has indicated 
it would like to bring the terminal first to 
Juneau while you are in session so that you 
might witness the quality of color television 
reception directly through the new Pacific 
INTELSAT IV Satellite. It is this satellite 
which will transmit television coverage of 
the Olympics and the Presidential visit to 
mainland China. 

Last year at this time I introduced in the 
Senate two bills on election campaign reform, 
S. 1 and S. 9. This month the Congress took 
final action (and the President signed into 
law) S. 382, a comprehensive campaign re- 
form bill which will be a great step toward 
making candidates start out on a more equal 
footing financially. 

Both the financial disclosure provisions and 
the ceilings on media expenditures contained 
in the new law are essentially the same as the 
ones I proposed:in S. 1 and I am pleased to 
have had a role in enacting this important 
legislation. 

The loopholes in the law which have al- 
lowed the bizarre ritual of the filing of cam- 
paign expenditure reports in which candi- 
dates swear to zero-spending even though 
they have in fact spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are now closed, And the sky- 
rocketing costs of campaigning in this elec- 
tronic era, which have increasingly made elec- 
tric politics the special preserve of the 
wealthy or those who have access to the funds 
of well-heeled special interests, will hopefully 
be held at least to current levels by the ceil- 
ings in this bill. 

There is still plenty of room for reform, 
however. Campaigns should be financed in a 
way that will build support for our political 
institutions and respect for the political 
process. Government expenditure is the only 
way to accomplish this important goal, and 
that is what I proposed in my bill S. 9. The 
Congress took a step in this direction as well 
when it enacted the check-off plan for fi- 
nancing Presidential elections, but there are 
many problems with this law as it now stands, 
and it needs to be expanded to cover Con- 
gressional elections as well. In fact, I hope 
that eventually state legislatures will adopt 
this approach to campaign finance in state 
elections. In sum, this is an area where we 
have made real headway this past year, but 
much remains to be done. 

We have had some successes this year in 
the passage of legislation favorable to gov- 
ernment employees. Chief among these was 
the pay raise. One particular inequity that 
I've worked to rectify (unsuccessfully, so 
far) is the discrimination in pay between 
Alaskans serving on military duty in Alaska 
and those military personnel from outside 
the state who are on duty here. The second 
group receives extra pay and our own people 
don't. 

My bill S. 1292 would treat them all 
equally, and I have several times attempted 
to tack it onto one or another military bill 
coming through the Senate. I will keep 
trying. 
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Earlier this year, I cosponsored and voted 
in favor of the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Amendment, which would 
have provided an additional 26 weeks of un- 
employment benefits in states where the 
unemployment rate exceeds 7.5 percent. The 
Senate approved the measure by a 46 to 31 
vote. The House had a different version, and 
by the time it was signed into law the bene- 
fits were cut to an additional 13 weeks and 
the triggering vote was dropped to 6.5 per- 
cent. 

The amendment will be of enormous as- 
sistance to Alaskans, where we have an 
unusually high unemployment rate. Specifi- 
cally, the amendment provides that when 
unemployment exceeds the level of 6.5 per- 
cent in a state, the unemployed are eligible 
to receive an additional 12 weeks of insur- 
ance after the existing benefits run out. 
This additional coverage will be funded en- 
tirely by the Federal Government, placing 
no further burden on the states. 

Two things can be said on highway mat- 
ters. One is that we will again receive an 
additional $20 million out of the Highway 
Trust Fund under the special provision we 
in the Public Works Committee were able 
to pass last year making money available 
for the first time for roads in the villages 
and the marine highway system. 

The second is that talks are now going on 
between U.S. and Canadian officials on the 
old issue of the Alaska Highway. The re- 
newal of these talks is a direct result of the 
provision we wrote into the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act last time around that the Presi- 
dent should arrange such talks. Over time 
I hope that progress can be made and com- 
promises struck in this perennial sore point. 

XI, On the conservation front I can re- 
port that hearings have been held on my 
bill to make the state fish and wildlife and 
park and recreation agencies eligible to re- 
ceive federal surplus property—machinery 
and equipment—along with the defense and 
education agencies already eligible. Given 
the extent of our needs and the amount of 
surplus federal property particularly in the 
Department of Defense, that can be made 
available I feel my amendment makes emi- 
nent good sense. The State government tes- 
tified ably toward this end, and I hope to 
see a favorable outcome. 

XII. No one likes to dwell on the subject 
of airline disasters, yet everyone worries 
about them when we fly. Our recent bad one 
is all too vivid a memory. This was a major 
tragedy which has been attributed—if not 
explained away—to “pilot error.” 

It was also an “agency error” and a “pub- 
lic policy error” because the navigational 
aids at Alaska's capital airport are inade- 
quate, despite air traffic which averages some 
90 flights daily (30 airline flights and 60 itin- 
erant flights). Juneau airport has no radar 
service and no instrument landing system. 
Only after this sad accident did the FAA 
move to at least partially rectify these defi- 
ciencies at Juneau. 

How many more Juneau-type tragedies are 
waiting to happen, and what kind of way 
is that to make agency policy? I cite the 
Alaska case only because it weighs so heavily 
on me, but I am sure the problem can be 
generalized for the country as a whole. The 
problem is that we are not proceeding fast 
enough in providing navigational aids to 
commercial airports in order to bring air 
travel to an acceptable level of safety. 

I am told that in the last decade the fa- 
talities from non-precision approach acci- 
dents have been about ten times those asso- 
ciated with ILS approaches (not to mention 
the additional advantages of increased serv- 
ice reliability, minimizing passenger incon- 
venience, and lessening airline operating 
costs which derive from the installation of 
ILS equipment). 

The accident rate 


itself (disregarding 
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whether or not deaths were involved) was 
almost five times greater at non-ILS pro- 
tected airports as against those equipped 
with this particular navigational aid. 

I understand further that at the present 
pace of FAA programming it will take ten 
years to install ILS facilities to the point of 
covering half the runways used by the 
scheduled airlines. 

I notice that the Airlines Pilots Associa- 
tion (ALPA) published a very responsible 
proposal last fall for the accelerated installa- 
tion of various crucial safety facilities 
around the country’s airports. The proposal 
is in two phases with the last phase present- 
ing a two-year program and the second 
phase a five-year program. The proposal 
makes eminent good sense to me and I call 
on my colleagues in the Congress to support 
it in the interest of safety. 

The Airline Pilots Association study in- 
cludes a state-by-state and airport-by-airport 
inventory of the availability of key naviga- 
tional facilities. These facilities and devices 
are the following: towers, radar service, run- 
way and approach lights, instrument land- 
ing system (ILS), runway and identifier 
lights (REIL), visual approach slope indi- 
cators (VASI). Let us refer now only to what 
the actual situation is compared to the need- 
ed facilities and their estimated cost in the 
case of Alaska’s airports. My colleagues can 
find similar summaries for their own indi- 
vidual states. 

Of Alaska's 26 commercial airports we find 
that only 9 have control towers and only 4 
are equipped with radar. Of 72 runways need- 
ing approach lights only 20 are in place, 6 
runway end identifier lights are in service, 
but 46 more are needed. Alaskan airports 
have a total of 6 instrument landing systems, 
but 66 are needed. Visual approach slope in- 
dicators can be found at 22 runways, but 50 
more such systems are needed. 

The total cost of this whole package to 
make air travel in Alaska significantly more 
safe is estimated at $80 million, with the first 
phase installation accounting for about $20 
million. Surely this is a reasonable price to 
pay for air safety in Alaska. No amount of 
money can make right the Alaska air crash 
of last September 4. But $80 million is not 
much if it helps prevent the recurrence of 
such a disaster in the future. 

And it is surely not much when measured 
against other directions of federal spending— 
like the Vietnam War, I recently looked up 
the inventory of navigational aids to be found 
at 22 airfields in Vietnam where the U.S. 
presently conducts operations (there may 
be many more). I found that all 22 have 
towers, 19 have radar, 9 have runway ap- 
proach lights, and 6 have VASI. Again it is 
another example of misplaced priorities to 
be expending (surely not investing) millions 
of dollars on the other side of the world in 
an insane war in which we don’t belong 
while urgent needs at home go begging. 

I for one believe it is no longer acceptable 
for an administration or an agency to say, 
“we just don’t have the money” when called 
to account for deficiencies in air traffic 
safety—deficiencies which allowed the tragic 
Juneau air crash and others like it. 

I can't believe that as a government we 
are neither smart enough nor compassionate 
enough to have a policy for maximizing air 
safety and a plan other than to invest naviga- 
tional aid money wherever an air crash has 
occurred with great loss of life. This behavior 
is totally unacceptable, and I urge all my 
colleagues and citizens everywhere to make 
a similar finding. When appropriation time 
comes again we in the U.S. Senate will have 
a chance to rectify this. I hope we can join 
together and do so. 

I feel compelled to comment on the Alaska 
Air Service Investigation because of its 
critical importance to Alaska I will not com- 
ment, as I have not in the past, on any 
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individual carrier, but I will comment on 
the situation as it affects the people of 
Alaska. 

I believe that the frequency and quality 
of air service are the primary considerations 
of the Alaska people and those traveling to 
Alaska. However, it appears that the over- 
riding factor in the CAB decision was sim- 
ply getting Alaska carriers off the Federal 
subsidy rolls irrespective of the cost in 
public service. 

Frankly, this approach was not adaptable 
to the Alaska situation from the beginning 
and it was the primary reason for my opposi- 
tion to the earlier Examiner's decisions. 

I agree with both the Examiner and the 
CAB that economic considerations must be 
taken into account. However, the fact that 
a key to the economic development of any 
underdeveloped area is capital investment, 
especially in the area of transportation, must 
be a part of this economic consideration. 

Alaskans do not choose air transportation 
as an alternate. Due to Alaska’s state of 
development and geography, air transpor- 
tation is an absolute necessity. 

The Federal subsidy program is funda- 
mentally a program of economic assistance. 
It was designed to assist people in a cir- 
cumstance such as exists in Alaska rather 
than assist airlines, Airlines cannot be per- 
mitted to trade subsidy rights and benefits 
for monopoly rights unless it has been un- 
equivocally proven that better air transporta- 
tion at more reasonable rates will accrue to 
the people. Monopoly service may produce a 
profit for a carrier and alleviate the Federal 
government from subsidy payments; but, if 
past practice is an example, there can be no 
guarantee that the level of service or the 
frequency of service will be maintained. 

In Alaska this subsidy was an investment 
by the Federal Government in the future of 
our State, Subsidies will not continue indefi- 
nitely. In the long run, Alaska, as with other 
western states in the past, will not require 
subsidies. 

I especially object to the CAB view of this 
Federal subsidy promoting duplicative, 
wasteful, or otherwise inherently uneconomic 
operations. Alaskans have viewed these sub- 
sidies as a means of providing more frequent 
service and insuring quality service by creat- 
ing competition. 

In its estimates of future traffic growth 
trends, I believe the Board was unduly pessi- 
mistic. They chose to analyze historic growth 
rates in the context of the current (or clear- 
ly unforeseeable) economic climate. This 
again reflects an almost inconcelivably cau- 
tious approach. If the Federal Government, 
the State, and the private business sector 
forecast and prepared for growth in develop- 
ing areas such as Alaska on an historic basis 
in the context of the current economic cli- 
mate, many generations would pass before 
development of any scale would be realized. 

XIII. The fear of living or working or ex- 
ploring or producing in the North is finally 
disappearing. The ignorarce which at one 
time characterized Alaska as a “land of ice 
and snow” has given way to the reality of 
Alaska as “the great land.” 

I speak often about Alaska throughout the 
Nation. However, even when I speak on Viet- 
nam or energy or a number of other sub- 
jects, I am always asked questions on 
Alaska—unfortunately too often on the pipe- 
line and Amchitka,. 

People are becoming more interested in 
Alaska—not just the dream of living here. 
People are finally concluding that Alaska in 
terms of development of its resources is no 
more difficult an operation than Canada or 
Australia or South America or Central Africa. 

The myth of Alaska as the unpenetrable 
land of ice and snow is dead. 

I for one am very optimistic for what lies 
ahead. 

Thank you and good luck. 
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HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps is one of our most effective 
foreign aid programs. It has the over- 
whelming support of the American peo- 
ple and the sincere appreciation of the 
peoples of many other nations. 

The Peace Corps is now 11 years old. 
Although it has changed with the times 
and the needs of the host countries, it 
has maintained its original idealism and 
altruism. It is a good program, and de- 
serves adequate funding to assure its 
continuation and expansion. 

The Peace Corps was created by an 
Executive order in March 1961. In Sep- 
tember of that year, the Congress passed 
the Peace Corps Act to promote world 
peace by making available to interested 
countries Americans willing to serve over- 
seas. Three goals were established. First, 
volunteers would help the people of un- 
derdeveloped countries meet their needs 
for trained manpower. Second, the vol- 
unteers would help promote a better un- 
derstanding of the American people on 
the part of the peoples served. Third, the 
volunteers would promote a better un- 
derstanding of other peoples on the part 
of the American public. 

The Peace Corps has never been an in- 
truder. Volunteers have only been sent 
to countries that requested them. On a 
few occasions problems have arisen where 
volunteers were serving in countries when 
anti-American regimes came to power. 
However, today 53 countries have re- 
quested volunteers. After the volunteers 
have arrived, in many countries, they 
have requested more be sent. 

Volunteers serve for 2 years without a 
salary and with only a modest living al- 
lowance to enable them to live in a man- 
ner comparable to their native coworkers. 
This combined with the Peace Corps pol- 
icy of refusing to grant special immu- 
nity or hardship payments to volunteers 
means that Peace Corps volunteers are 
seen by the people of their host countries 
as integral parts of their society rather 
than as outsiders or strangers. In addi- 
tion, volunteers must speak the language 
of the host country. This keeps the “Ugly 
American” label off the volunteers, and 
enables the volunteers to understand and 
communicate with their native counter- 
parts. 

Over 50,000 Americans have gone over- 
seas with the Peace Corps since 1961. The 
gain to this country from the experiences 
of these volunteers is probably as great 
as the gain to the recipient country. Re- 
turned volunteers have provided the 
United States with a pool of knowledge 
about the underdeveloped countries of 
the world which could not have been ob- 
tained in any other manner. 

As the Peace Corps has matured, the 
skills requested by the host countries and 
those possessed by the volunteers have 
changed. In 1962, the skills of volunteers 
were distributed among the following 
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categories: 57 percent education, 23 per- 
cent in community development, 8 per- 
cent in agriculture, and 6 percent in 
health. These percentages were main- 
tained relatively unchanged until 1969, 
when President Nixon took office. At that 
time, the operations of the Peace Corps 
were modified to take into consideration 
changed conditions in the less-developed 
countries. By calendar year 1971, 38 per- 
cent of the volunteers were working in 
education, 3 percent in community de- 
velopment, 2€ percent in agriculture, and 
9 percent in health. These changed per- 
centages are an indication of the way the 
Peace Corps has begun to emphasize 
practical—immediately applicable—pro- 
grams. 

The large increase of volunteers active 
in agriculture is a direct indication of the 
pressing need to feed the rapidly increas- 
ing populations of many less developed 
countries. The number of agricultural 
specialists in the Peace Corps is increas- 
ing. In 1969, 82 volunteers had college 
degrees in agriculture. By 1971, this num- 
ber had risen to 225. Further, during the 
same time period, the number of volun- 
teers with agricultural experience in- 
creased from 308 to 769. 

Accompanying the change in the oc- 
cupational composition of the Peace 
Corps has been a change in the overall 
percentages of “skilled” volunteers. These 
are the volunteers with experience or 
training which is immediately usable 
when they arrive in their field assign- 
ments. In 1969, 38 percent of all volun- 
teers were classified as skilled. At the 
end of this’year, the figure is expected to 
be 76 percent. 

Finally, the Peace Corps has imple- 
mented new training programs to con- 
vert volunteers without a specific skill 
into paraprofessionals in specific fields— 
such as agriculture extension, irrigation, 
well drilling, or one-crop production. 

In sum, this program, under the fine 
leadership of Joe Blatchford, is an effec- 
tive foreign aid program. I am convinced 
the Peace Corps should be fully funded 
so that it may continue to accomplish 
its goals. 

For fiscal year 1972, the administra- 
tion submitted a request of $82 million 
for the Peace Corps. Such a request rec- 
ognized the increased demand for vol- 
unteers from recipient countries and the 
increased number of applications to join 
the Peace Corps. 

Unfortunately, the House and Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee cut that fig- 
ure to $77 million in the authorizations 
bill. More discouraging, the appropria- 
tions bill, as it was reported from the 
House Appropriations Committee, con- 
tained only $60 million. 

The House restored $8 million on the 
floor, but the $68 million in the House- 
passed appropriations bill is still in- 
adequate. 

Last week the Senate Appropriations 
Committee approved funding for the 
Peace Corps at $77.2 million. Although 
this is about $5 million less than the 
amount requested by President Nixon, I 
hope that my colleagues at the confer- 
ence committee—which undoubtedly will 
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meet within the next few weeks—will 
accept the higher amount, 

It is in the interests of the people of 
the United States and of the less devel- 
oped nations of the world that the Peace 
Corps be allowed to make its full contri- 
bution to the betterment of mankind. 
The Peace Corps deserves the full sup- 
port of Congress in its efforts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, in recent years the State De- 
partment has been undergoing massive 
internal changes. The architect of this 
project has been the Honorable Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, the Under Secretary 
of State for Management. I am sure that 
his recent remarks on the progress of this 
program will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Secretary Macomber outlines the work 
which has been going on for the last 2 
years to revamp the internal structure of 
the Department. As you will note, Mr. 
Speaker, significant steps have already 
been taken to achieve managerial reform 
and modernization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that Bill Ma- 
comber needs little or no introduction to 
Members of Congress. Many, including 
myself, have had the opportunity to work 
with him and know firsthand the ex- 
tent of his expertise and skill. 

Since 1953, he has served in various po- 
sitions under four Presidents. During his 
career, including 3 years as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Jordan, he has tackled a variety 
of assignments which have all benefited 
from his singular skills as both diplomat 
and administrator. 

For the past 3 years, Bill Macomber 
has been devoting his energies toward the 
Office for Management of the State De- 
partment. His remarks which describe 
this effort and the goals for the days 
ahead follow: 

CHANGE IN Foccy BOTTOM: AN ANNIVERSARY 
REPORT 

My Colleagues in the Department of State: 
Two years ago this month this Department 
launched an unprecedented program of man- 
agement reform and modernization; and in 
this same period we have seen it move in a 
number of very important ways towards a 
more equitable and effective system of hu- 
man relations. 

On this second anniversary it is appro- 
priate to take stock, to examine what work- 
ing together we have accomplished in this 


period of ferment and change, and to focus 
on what remains to be done. 

First let's look at the program of manage- 
ment reform and modernization. 

This has been a unique and far-reaching 
effort. It has been unique in the sense that 
Secretary Rogers did not, as is traditional in 
an effort of this kind, turn the job over to 
a team of experts from outside. Instead, in 
an unprecedented step, he chose the career 
professionals themselves to draw the plans. 
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He was convinced that you could do the job 
better than anyone else. 

You responded to his challenge and pro- 
duced the most comprehensive and searching 
critique ever written about this Department. 
If one wants to really understand our prob- 
lems (and our strengths), no other document 
can match it. More importantly, after months 
of consultation with colleagues in the De- 
partment and abroad, with other Govern- 
ment agencies, and with many institutions 
and experts outside of the Government, you 
produced an extraordinary blueprint for re- 
form. This blueprint consists of over 500 
recommendations, about 400 of which have 
been, or are now being, implemented. 

This effort has not received the attention 
it deserves, which is perhaps understandable. 
Major changes in management techniques 
and philosophy are not the stuff of exciting 
newspaper copy. 

It is a significant story, nonetheless. 

For in the past two years, through this 
unique effort in self-analysis and creativity, 
important new foundations of a modern 
American foreign office have been laid. 


I 


It has been argued that developments over 
the last twenty-five years—the new involve- 
ment of most departments of government in 
foreign affairs and the development of na- 
tional security council staffs or their equival- 
ents—have lessened the importance of for- 
eign offices everywhere. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

The diplomat’s job is more important and 
more complicated than it ever was. He carries 
his old responsibilities and needs all his old 
skills; but because of the vastly increased 
complexity and diversity of our foreign 
affairs, we need a broader range of skills and 
expertise; and because of the participation 
of so many other elements of our government 
in foreign affairs, our diplomats must now 
be managers, coordinators and leaders, to a 
degree undreamed of by their predecessors 
of a simpler age. 

The collective wisdom, experience, and 
judgment in the foreign affairs field of the 
people in the United States Department of 
State is unmatchea elsewhere in our Goy- 
ernment or in any other government. The 
job therefore has been to find ways to un- 
fetter those abilities and to bring them more 
effectively to bear on the Department’s 
evolving responsibilities. 

The significance of what has been happen- 
ing within the State Department during the 
past two years is this: The career profes- 
sionals (aware that all foreign offices tend 
to have a better understanding of what their 
job used to be than what it is today) have 
made a major effort to explore and define 
the new and expanded dimensions of their 
role. Further, they have determined that the 
management of the State Department and 
of the Foreign Service is not just the con- 
cern of the administrators. They also have 
concluded that to meet their new respon- 
sibilities, something more is required than 
the traditional adherence to a low profile 
and traditional reliance on native ability, 
experience, old fashioned intuitive judgment 
and “trying harder." 

As a result, here is how far we have come: 

We have for the first time a Policy Analysis 
and Resource Allocation system (PARA) in 
operation throughout the Department—a 
systematic process for the identification of 
issues, interests and priorities, the allocation 
of our resources in accordance with those 
priorities, and the periodic review of our 
policies. 

We have a new concept of team operation 
among the Seventh Fioor principal officers 
which affords increased control of the De- 
partment’s planning, decision-making, and 
allocation of resources. The team concept has 
permitted a more flexible utilization of the 
principals’ time by breaking the relatively 
narrow field of specialization that each prin- 
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cipal has been assigned. The Seventh Floor 
team is served by common staffs, operates 
under the aegis of the Secretary, and is di- 
rected by the Under Secretary. 

We have a new management evaluation 
capability in the expanded Inspector Gen- 
eral’s staff,- which will now evaluate our 
policies as well as our performance, 

We have a new balance between competi- 
tion and job tenure in our Foreign Service 
officer promotion system which preserves its 
competitive nature but provides increased 
stability and security in the middle years of 
an oOfficer’s career. 

We have made major changes in our re- 
cruiting activities which are already bring- 
ing a much wider range of skills into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps than ever be- 
fore. 

We have adopted the concept of a new 
Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps which has 
been very popular with our career special- 
ists. Over 870 of these have applied for en- 
trance into this new Corps. Legal objections 
have been raised against this Corps. I am 
very hopeful these will be overcome shortly 
so that this important innovation will play 
a key role in our modernization effort. 

We have established a “Mustang” program 
to identify clerical and staff support em- 
ployees with unused talent or undeveloped 
potential and provide opportunities to them 
for advancement to officer-level positions 
through special training and assignments. 

We have encouraged the flow of informa- 
tion, new ideas, divergent opinion, and cre- 
ative dissent within the Department and at 
our posts abroad through the mechanisms of 
special message channels, new staff functions, 
and the continued use of the Secretary’s 
Open Forum Panel. 

In a quite different area, and in order to 
improve our service to the ever-increasing 
numbers of Americans traveling abroad, we 
have initiated a program in conjunction with 
the Postal Service to take passport applica- 
tions in several hundred first-class post 
offices throughout the country. This will 
enable us to expand and improve our service 
dramatically without incurring the costs in- 
volved in establishing more federal facilities. 

So on the managerial side these have 
been two very productive years. Much re- 
mains to be done, but much has been 
accomplished. 

mr 


But modernization and reform, if it is to 
be really effective, requires more than im- 
proved management in these areas I have 
been discussing. 

Of critical importance, as well, is the de- 
velopment of an increasingly effective, fair, 
and enlightened system of human relations 
within the Department. Here, too, we have 
had a remarkable two years, with much 
progress being made—and with much still 
left to be done. 

To begin with, we have been operating on 
the simple, unassailable assumption that 
women possess approximately half the brain 
power in this country. We have therefore 
sat down with women employees and de- 
signed and implemented a program for en- 
couraging rather than deterring career pros- 
pects for women officers. They are now as- 
sured equal consideration for assignments, 
training opportunities, and perquisites, with- 
out regard to sex or marital status. Indeed 
one of the more interesting aspects of pro- 
grams to enhance career possibilities for 
women is the deyelopment of working fam- 
ily teams in which both the wife and hus- 
band are career Foreign Service employees. 
Over 30 such teams are now in the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service, and more may be 
expected soon. 

The changes we have made in this area 
have been well publicized. They were made 
not only in justice to women but in the 
Department's own self interest, for we can 
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ill afford to ignore this major brainpower 
pool. I am pleased to report that this fall 
nearly three times as Many women applied 
to take the Foreign Service exams as applied 
in 1969—the year before this program began. 

Efforts are also underway to accord in- 
creased recognition of the professional status 
and rights of secretaries—still one of the 
largest and most important groups of women 
in the Department's Civil and Foreign Sery- 
ices, 

We have also addressed the problem of a 
bill of rights for the spouses and dependents 
of Foreign Service employees. The voluntary 
unpaid support that wives have traditionally 
given to our embassy efforts overseas has 
constituted one of the great strengths of 
our service and also, from a family point of 
view, one of its most rewarding aspects. But 
there have been occasions when this tradition 
was abused and when its voluntary basis not 
properly understood. Working first with wives 
and later with the Secretary’s Open Forum 
Panel we have now spelled out the rights of 
Foreign Service spouses and dependents— 
and I am confident that rather than weak- 
ening the traditional teamwork of Foreign 
Service families, this bill of rights will 
strengthen it. 

In the past two years we have continued to 
emphasize our minority recruitment program 
despite our personnel cuts and the resultant 
reductions in our over-all recruitment. 

In addition we recognize that there are 
many persons, some from minority back- 
grounds, some not, who have the ability to 
rise to positions of considerable responsibil- 
ity but who have been denied their opportu- 
nity because of inadequacies in their educa- 
tion. With this in mind we have, as I men- 
tioned earlier, created the “Mustang” pro- 
gram which each year will provide opportu- 
nities for specially selected employees to ad- 
vance to officer rank. 

Within this critical area of the Depart- 
ment’s human relations, however, I believe 
the creation of a formal employee-manage- 
ment relations system for the Foreign Serv- 
ice is of overriding importance. 

Following changes in Civil Service proce- 
dure, this new system has just been pro- 
mulgated by the President. It is a pioneer- 
ing effort specially designed for the For- 
eign Service and is the result of extensive 
debate and consultation between the man- 
agement of the Department and representa- 
tives of the Foreign Service. For the first 
time members of the Foreign Service will 
have an important and formal voice in the 
development of all personnel policies— 
policies which play such an important part 
in their lives and careers. 

Under this system members of the Foreign 
Service can elect an organization to. be 
their exclusive representative, and admin- 
istrative officials in the Department are re- 
quired to consult with that organization on 
personnel policies which either the Depart- 
ment or the employees wish to change. If 
these consultations do not result in agree- 
ment, the employee's representative can 
appeal over the heads of the Department's 
administrative officials to the Board of the 
Foreign Service. 

The Board of the Foreign Service will have 
two subgroups to help it carry out its re- 
sponsibilities. Both of these groups are in- 
dependent of the administrative side of the 
Department. First is the three-member Em- 
ployee-Management Relations Commission 
made up of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Civil Service Commission, 
and Office of Management and Budget. This 
Commission will have the final say with 
respect to the supervision of elections and 
the adjudication of unfair labor practice 
complaints. 

The second group, working directly under 
the Board of the Foreign Service, is known 
as the Disputes Panel. It is made up of one 
member from the Department of Labor, one 
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from the Federal Services Impasses Panel, 
one from the public, and two from the For- 
eign Service. Thus the majority of this 
Disputes Panel comes from “outside” the 
Department of State. In addition, the two 
Foreign Service representatives cannot be 
part of the management of the Department. 
When the administrative authorities of the 
Department are unable to reach agreement 
in their consultations with the representa- 
tives of the Foreign Service employees, it 
is the function of this disputes group, act- 
ing on behalf of the Board of the Foreign 
Service, to establish the facts and seek a 
solution through mediation. If this fails, the 
Panel must then recommend an appropriate 
solution to the Board of the Foreign Service. 

With the development of this employee- 
management relations system we have passed 
an historic milestone in the continuing de- 
velopment of the Foreign Service. But this 
milestone was not reached easily. There were 
strong differences of views, and much hard 
bargaining and public controversy. 

But what has emerged in the judgment of 
both the management of the Department 
and the leadership of the American Foreign 
Service Association is “a system well adapted 
to the Foreign Service, and a system under 
which the men and women of the Foreign 
Service can have a real voice in the policies 
and regulations affecting their careers.” 

Here again, the past two years have seen 
an important breakthrough. But the job is 
just beginning, not ending. If this new sys- 
tem is to fulfill its promise, it is incumbent 
upon all members of the Foreign Service to 
pay close attention to the positions taken by 
the employee organization chosen as their 
exclusive representative. It is incumbent on 
that organization and the administrative 
officials of the Department with whom it will 
be dealing to make every effort to see that 
this new system works in a fair, constructive 
and responsible manner. 

However, it is not enough simply to build 
a system where members of the Foreign 
Service, in the collective sense, will have a 
stronger and more effective voice in the de- 
velopment of personnel policies. In addition, 
there is the need for each individual member 
to have access to a meaningful grievance 
procedure independent of the Department's 
personnel authorities, and in which the in- 
dividual’s rights are clearly defined and un- 
derstood. Until recently such a system did 
not exist. There was in its stead a formal 
system of limited scope and an informal sys- 
tem in which every effort was made to be 
fair, but which was neither independent of 
the personnel authorities nor characterized 
by any specific definition of the rights of 
an aggrieved employee. 

We have now instituted an interim griev- 
ance procedure which is a major step for- 
ward. The Interim Grievance Board is chaired 
by William Simkin, who from 1961 to 1969 
was Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, and is made up of dis- 
tinguished public members as well as career 
officials with considerable experience in the 
Foreign Service, Unlike the earlier arrange- 
ments, it is set up and operates independ- 
ently of the personnel and administrative 
officials of State, AID and USIA. 

It is an “interim” grievance procedure be- 
cause we believe that the definitive grievance 
procedure should be bargained out in the 
employee-management relations system— 
which is just what such a system is for. Once 
the definitive grievance procedure has been 
hammered out, the Department will support 
legislation which incorporates the basic 
principles of that procedure as an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Service Act. 

Another crucial area of the Department's 
human relations is that of involuntary re- 
tirement or “selectionout.” I believe that 
such a system, presently required by law, is 
an essential ingredient of a strong Foreign 
Service, and I believe that this view is shared 
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by the great majority of Foreign Service 
Officers. 

But this system has recently come under 
increasing attack. We now have in the em- 
ployee-management relations system a par- 
ticularly appropriate means for the repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Service employees to 
sit down with the Department’s management 
for a careful and thorough reexamination of 
the selection-out system. I am confident that 
out of the re-examination will come a reaf- 
firmation of the need for a continued invol- 
untary retirement system; and I am equally 
confident that in this re-examination we are 
going to find ways to make it a fairer and 
stronger system. Fewer than 10 officers are 
presently scheduled for involuntary retire- 
ment between now and June 30th. In view 
of this upcoming re-examination, the De- 
partment has suspended all final selection- 
out actions between now and that date. 

In summary then, the most critical in- 
gredients in the human relations field are 
the development of a strong employee-man- 
agement relations system to deal with the 
development of personnel policies, and the 
establishment through the employee-man- 
agement relations system, and ultimately by 
an amendment to the Foreign Service Act, of 
a definitive grievance procedure, Under the 
employee-management relations system we 
will also be re-examining involuntary retire- 
ment procedures and here, as elsewhere, 
looking for areas where we can strengthen 
the role of due process. 

Some have said that in taking these ac- 
tions we are undermining the basic discipline 
of the Foreign Service. Of course, the exact 
opposite is true. The way to guarantee the 
continuation of a disciplined Service is to 
make certain that its basic safeguards and 
fairness are apparent to all. 

But as we move into this new era of the 
Department's human relations, let me make 
it clear that I do not believe the old system 
was as unfair as has sometimes been alleged 
In a highly competitive system such as ours, 
there are bound to be disappointed persons. 
And while our involuntary retirement system 
has been run by human beings and is there- 
fore fallible, it is my personal belief that 
those who manned the system earlier made 
every effort to make it as fair as possible. 

But there is no denying that the system 
has been a paternalistic one. And even if it 
was far fairer than its critics give it credit 
for, it is not—because of its paternalism and 
its inadequate recognition of both the col- 
lective and individual rights of Foreign Serv- 
ice employees—a credible or acceptable sys- 
tem for today. 

m 


The past two years have been a time of 
tumult. There has been criticism, disagree- 
ment, and public controversy. This is under- 
standable. When a major reform and modern- 
ization program is launched, it is predicated 
on the assumption that things are wrong and 
need correcting. One should not be surprised, 
therefore, when there is considerable public 
focus on what is wrong—and vigorous de- 
bate over proposed solutions. This contro- 
versy May appear unseemly by earlier stand- 
ards of State Department decorum. It is, 
however—except when disfigured by unjust 
and personal attacks on a dedicated career 
Foreign Service Officer—a very healthy and 
useful process. 

It would be a mistake to allow the turmoil 
which has been a part of these last two years 
or the controversy and clash of views which 
will accompany the forthcoming employee 
elections, to obscure what is really going on 
in this Department. Controversy is an inte- 
gral part of the progress we are all working 
for. There have been years in this Depart- 
ment when there has been very little tumult 
and very little progress. We are in a much 
better era now. 

And now my final point: No effort of this 
kind starts without antecedents. Much of 
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the credit must go to those career officers 
among you who in increasing numbers in the 
years immediately preceding January 1970 
pressed for reform and set the stage for what 
has followed. To you and to the many who 
joined you in the past two years, we owe a 
considerable debt. 

The question I put to you now is this: 
Will your commitment to this effort be sus- 
tained? Important decisions lie ahead, and 
modernization is a task which, by definition, 
is never done. Even in the specific areas I 
have been reporting on today, the record is 
one of useful and important beings—not 
final accomplishments. 

Modernization as a process will continue 
in the Department. That is inevitable. The 
question is whether you, the career pro- 
fessionals, will continue to lead it. If you do, 
and for as long as you do, this critically 
important work will be in the best of hands. 


CONGRESSMAN WOLFF'S 1972 NEWS- 
LETTER 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to keep my constituents informed of my 
activities as their Representative in 
Washington, I regularly mail a newslet- 
ter to all of my constituents. I include in 
the Record the text of my first news- 
letter of 1972. 

The newsletter follows: 


Dear Friend and Constituent: When the 
92nd Congress first convened a year ago, the 
nation’s economy was in a state of acute de- 
terioration. The annual gross national prod- 
uct was lagging $74 billion behind its poten- 
tial and the industrial plant was operating 
below 75 percent of its capacity. The cost of 
living had risen 12 percent in two years; un- 
employment was at a ten year high; the 
number of Americans living in poverty, or 
subsisting on welfare, had increased to record 
percentages. 

Since then, we have seen the devaluation of 
the dollar, the imposition of an unprece- 
dented wage-price freeze, a 10 percent import 
surcharge (already abolished), the reinstitu- 
tion of an investment tax credit program, the 
creation of thousands of public service jobs 
for the jobless, and the unfolding of Phase 2. 

Despite all of these heralded programs, 
taxes continue to escalate. Unemployment 
appears stabilized at an unbearable level, 
LIRR fares have increased sharply again, 
bridge and tunnel tolls have doubled, rents 
are up 13 percent in NYC, and by as much as 
30 percent in Nassau—all while wage in- 
creases are limited to 5.59 percent. Profits 
are held down and industry predicts only a 
9 percent increase in capital outlays. 

In short, the problems continue. The solu- 
tions, implemented to date, have aimed only 
at preventing things from getting worse— 
without attacking the root causes of our so- 
cial and economic imbalance. 

To call for an increase in the already in- 
flated Defense Department budget while ve- 
toing the education bill, the child care bill, 
and a bill to improve sewage treatment fa- 
cilities as “too costly” is wrong. To expand 
the agricultural subsidy program, the system 
which pays people not to produce food while 
millions starve, makes no sense. 

This is what I said in South Dakota re- 
cently, when I was asked to spend two days 
speaking before agricultural groups on the 
needs of our cities. I approached the visit 
with some trepidation since, in my seven 
years in the House of Representatives, I have 
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voted against every agricultural subsidy bill 
to come before us. However, much to my sur- 
prise, I was very warmly received. 

During the coming months, we will have 
an especially vivid opportunity to observe 
whether America’s elected officials live up 
to the high standards of their constituents 
who want an immediate re-examination of 
government spending priorities. Unless we 
settle down to this task soon, it may be too 
late. 


FIND SUBTERFUGE IN VIET ELECTIONS 


To substantiate my findings that a U.S. 
financed political poll was taken in South 
Vietnam before the elections and was shown 
only to President Nguyen Van Thieu for his 
obvious self-interest, I demanded that the 
State Dept. declassify letters to House For- 
eign Affairs Committee Chairman Thomas 
Morgan from David Abshire, State Dept. 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions. I then released the contents of these 
letters to prove that the U.S. is still engaged 
in the kind of subterfuge that was chroni- 
cled in the Pentagon Papers—in this in- 
stance, the behind-the scene American in- 
volvement in South Vietnam politics. 

As the direct result of my investigation, the 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
of which I am a member, held hearings to 
gather more information on the role the U.S. 
played in the South Vietnamese elections. We 
sought answers to my Resolutions of Inquiry 
(H. Res. 632 and 638) which direct the Secre- 
tary of State to provide the Foreign Affairs 
Committee with all communications con- 
cerning the election. 

However, not until the announcement that 
I had sworn testimony from persons who had 
participated in the poll-taking did the State 
Dept. admit it had conducted these opinion 
surveys. 

The extent and character of this obviously 
partisan U.S. involvement in the offensive 
no-contest Vietnam election debases the im- 
mense sacrifice of American lives. 


FORCES UNITE TO BATTLE DRUG ABUSE 


Recently, I had the opportunity to address 
a two-day drug seminar sponsored by Hofstra 
University in conjunction with North Shore 
Hospital and Cornell University Medical 
Center. 

Today, drug addiction is a national dis- 
aster that calls for nothing less than crisis 
intervention if we are to preserve the struc- 
ture of social order in our nation. We can 
no longer delude ourselves with rhetorical 
blame-fixing. It is time for health and edu- 
cational institutions to seek constructive and 
workable solutions to this problem of shatter- 
ing magnitude. 

Our young people are ahead of their elders 
in recognizing the health hazards of tobacco 
and cyclamates. They warn drug abusers to 
steer away from amphetamines with the 
slogan “speed kills”, yet teachers and parents 
still resort to pious preachings. For example, 
moralizing about marijuana has been un- 
persuasive in the absence of firm scientific 
evidence. More research is needed in this en- 
tire area of so-called “soft” drugs to sub- 
stantiate rational arguments. Our business 
and industrial leaders must deal with drug 
abuse in a responsible manner by channelling 
addicts into rehabilitation programs. The 
challenge facing us here and throughout the 
nation is one that must be met by a com- 
plete and cooperative response on the part 
of professionals in the fields of health and 
education, from the private sector and from 
all possible community resources. 


PRESERVATION OF UDALL’s COVE ASSURED AS 
City Maps ACQUISITION 

The preservation of Udalls Cove, fertile 

salt marsh estuary on Little Neck Bay, as a 

spawning ground and habitat for native 

wildlife is now virtually assured. I have been 

working for some time with conservationist 
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groups and environmental agencies to effect 
a permanent plan for these valuable wet- 
lands. 

I am happy to report that NYC Parks Ad- 
ministrator August Hecksher has informed 
me the city will acquire the remaining 33 
acres of available land on the Queens side of 
the cove for a wildlife sanctuary (58 acres 
are in Nassau). The result of this coopera- 
tive action is a major milestone towards the 
perpetuation of our open spaces for future 
generations of New Yorkers. 

PRESIDENT'S VETO OF CHILD CARE BILL A BIG 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


A big disappointment to me of the last 
session was the President's perplexing veto 
of the Economic Opportunity Act to con- 
tinue, through fiscal 1973, the nation's es- 
sential anti-poverty programs. 

The two-year extension package, as ap- 
proved by Congress, included the innovative 
Child Development Program to provide $2 
billion for comprehensive day care services 
(education, health, nutrition) for more than 
one million pre-school youngsters. The Pres- 
ident’s veto was a devastating blow to the 
initiative of poor families—and especially 
working mothers—who had hoped to achieve 
economic independence and upward mobility. 


OIL DRILLING LEASES STILL A THREAT 


Iam becoming increasingly concerned that, 
despite the outcry by Atlantic states repre- 
sentatives and senators and their demand for 
a moratorium on all leasing plans, Interior 
Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton is insistently 
supporting private off-shore drilling rights. 

I was dismayed to learn that he had con- 
ducted yet another briefing on the Adminis- 
tration's plans to consider such leases while 
the House and the Senate have before them 
bills seeking a two-year stay on any such 
action, subject to the outcome of a complete 
study by the National Academy of Sciences. 
As chairman of the bi-partisan ad hoc con- 
gressional committee investigating this 
threat of indiscriminate oil drilling, I intend 
to ask my colleagues to press for the earliest 
possible consideration of our bills. 


CONSUMER RECORD WINS TOP MARKS 


My voting record on consumer issues dur- 
ing the last session of Congress has been 
praised by the Consumer Federation of Amer- 
ica, prestigious national coalitions of con- 
sumer groups. Singled out were by votes to 
create a federal Consumer Protection Agen- 
cy; to establish a select House committee to 
make an in-depth study of the country’s en- 
ergy resources; to continue provisions to ex- 
tend legal aid services to many more disad- 
vantaged persons. 

The entire NY State Delegation, of which 
I am a member of the Steering Committee, 
was given high marks by the Federation for 
strong support of consumer legislation. I am 
hopeful that in the coming months we, in 
Congress, will enact these and other impor- 
tant consumer measures as necessary steps 
toward readjusting our national priorities. 


RENT CONTROL HIKES UNDER SCRUTINY 


The New York City Congressional delega- 
tion reacted swiftly and efficiently to the 
Price Commission’s recent announcement 
that rents charged for controlled apartments 
in NYC would be permitted to increase by 
7.5% and stabilized rents would be allowed 
to rise 13% while increases elsewhere in the 
nation would be limited to 2.5%. 

The immediate response by Congress was 
to pass an amendment to the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 which prevents the 
Price Commission from singling out rent- 
regulated units for special treatment while 
wage increases are held to 5.5%. 

Despite the new laws, the commission has 
failed to carry out this new provision. I have 
called upon the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to hold oversight hearings and 
have been assured these will be held. 
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AMTRAK 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time our railroad system has been sick. 
Service has been deteriorating and trains 
have been taken out of service. 

In an effort to maintain skeleton pas- 
senger service between key cities, the 
Rail Passenger Service Act was enacted 
and Amtrak was established. 

But is Amtrak the answer to our prob- 
lem? Not so in the opinion of Lem Kaer- 
cher, editor of the Ortonville Independ- 
ent in our Minnesota Sixth Congres- 
sional District. 

Lem is a railroad enthusiast. He has 
been one since he “rode the rods” as a 
young man. 

Recently, he took a sentimental jour- 
ney to Florida with his family. 

This is what he had to say about that 
trip: 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 

DEAR FRIENDS, ONE AND ALL: Amtrak! What 
is it? It is America’s first nationwide passen- 
ger rail system. 

When President Nixon signed the Rail 
Passenger Service Act, it gave Amtrak the re- 
sponsibility of managing the country’s inter- 
city rail network, which started May 1, 1971. 

With son Jim and his family, we made res- 
ervations to ride an Amtrak train from Chi- 
cago to Miami Beach, thinking it would be 
an experience, and something different for a 
change. 

And—it was! 

But never, never again! 

We boarded the 10-car train at 11 o’clock 
Monday night and soon learned that there 
were fewer than 100 persons aboard—not- 
withstanding the fact that they led you to 
believe you had to have reservations, well in 
advance. 

“Thinking that the train would be “super” 
in all respects from the passenger trains of a 
few years ago, we were so disappointed to find 
it one of the dirtiest trains we have ever 
ridden on. 

And, if all Amtrak trains are like the one 
we rode, I predict they are doomed to fail. 

Amtrak selected the best 1200 cars in the 
country out of 3,000 passenger cars former- 
ly in service. All are stainless steel. 

But not a window on the train had been 
washed. 

You couldn’t see out of a single window, 
not even the dome car. 

And the track, especially from Chicago to 
Indianapolis, was the roughest I think I’ve 
ever ridden over. Jim and family had a com- 
partment while I had a slumber coach in the 
same Car. 

Having read the evening Chicago Tribune, 
I rapped on their door, but got no answer. 
Was going to give them the paper to read. 

I awoke Tuesday morning to discover they 
were in a compartment to the far end of the 
car. They had not slept a wink all night. 
Their first compartment was too hot and the 
train crew could not shut off the heat, so 
moved them to another room, and later to 
still another—three times that night—and— 
when I finally located them, their door was 
wide open—again, too hot! 

Talk about Amtrak! 

I, for one, never want to hear about it 
again. 3 

What an experience! 

The only thing that can be said for it that 
was good, was the food. It was par excellent, 

The train was two hours behind time, but 
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instead of making up time, like trains strove 
to do years ago, we continued to lose time. 

Jim and family got off at Orlando, Wednes- 
day morning, to enjoy Disneyland, while I 
continued on to Miami, finally arriving at 
3 o'clock that afternoon. 

As much as I love the rails and would love 
to see Amtrak succeed, they will soon be 
finished—UNLESS they comply with many 
of their promises, some of which include: 

Cleaner and better trains than in the past; 

Attentive, courteous personnel, more sa 
than in the past; 

Running trains on schedule; 

Catering to every passenger, as though he 
owned the train. Etc., etc. 

It just may be that the trains running to 
the coast are better patronized—that they 
are cleaner—and that the personnel is hap- 
py and jovial—not like mourners! I don't 
know. For the sake of Amtrak, we hope so! 


POLITICAL STRATEGY HELPS SHAPE 
ADMINISTRATION'S PESTICIDE 
BILL 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, January 22, 1972, there ap- 
peared an article in the New York Times 
which I believe my colleagues will find of 
considerable interest. 

It discussed the extent to which the 
present administration is willing to com- 
promise its desire for sound long-term 
legislation to control pesticides, for the 
sake of short-term political gains. 

It is the story of the President’s need 
for “legislative victories” in an election 
year and the administration’s decision to 
ignore the strong objections of concerned 
environmentalists because “they will not, 
for the most part, be voting for the 
President.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, we are all very well 
aware that this is an election year, and 
a very important one at that. But, I do 
not believe that we should turn our backs 
on an increasingly important problem, 
the regulation and control of dangerous 
pesticides, simply because it would be 
politically expedient to do so. 

I sincerely hope that the recent pub- 
licity that this issue received in the Times 
will have an effect—a constructive effect 
on the final outcome of the pesticide con- 
trol bill in the Senate. 

Because of the importance of this leg- 
islation, I insert at this point the article 
in the Recor for my colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 

POLITICAL STRATEGY HELPS SHAPE ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PESTICIDE BILL 
(By E, W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, January 21—Howard A. Co- 
hen, who handles Congressional affairs for 
the Environmental Protection Agency, has 
put together political strategy for the admin- 
istration on some controversial environmen- 
tal bills. 

Mr. Cohen's confidential memorandum has 
leaked from Capitol Hill and is causing some 
‘glee among Democrats because only two days 
ago at a news conference, William D. Ruckels- 
haus, the head of the environmental agency, 
charged Senator Edmund S. Muskie with 
playing politics with the environment. The 
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Senator is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution and is the front-run- 
ner for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

“We have got to stop this game of political 
one-upmanship going on regarding the en- 
vironment,” Mr, Ruckelshaus said with some 
heat. It was impossible, he added, to make 
rational decisions on what were, after all, 
technical questions while “this kind of non- 
sense went on.” 


A DIFFERENT VIEW 


It is evident from his strategy statement 
that Mr. Cohen does not share Mr. Ruckel- 
shaus’s desire to make the environment a 
nonpartisan issue. He circulated the state- 
ment, on the stationery of the administrator, 
at a briefing here Jan. 12 of the agency’s 10 
regional administrators. He told them, ac- 
cording to one participant, “I will be spend- 
ing part of my time working for the pre-elec- 
tion of the President.” 

And he reminded them in the memo that 
“the President is in an election year and 
needs some legislative victories.” To get ac- 
tion, he said, in one place, the Administration 
is willing to accept weakening amendments, 
for example, on the pesticide bill, in order to 
mollify the bill’s opponents and help elect 
the President and Republican candidates for 
the House and Senate. 

Most instructive and extensive (five pages) 
is Mr. Cohen's strategy on the pesticide bill, 
This is a hot issue in the Middle Western and 
Southern farm states, which are heavily rep- 
resented in the Senate and House agriculture 
committees. 


TOUGH, WITH LOOPHOLES 


The Administration sent a draft bill to 
Congress early last year. It was regarded as 
tough, even by environmental groups, al- 
though they thought it had some loopholes; 
the House committee weakened it consider- 
ably, and its version was passed by the House 
in November. The Senate committee held 
brief hearings, and then decided to wait until 
it got the House bill before going ahead, 

In his paper, Mr. Cohen says that the 
agency must decide whether to seek 
stiffening amendments in the Senate, and 
then consult with John Whitaker, the Pres- 
ident’s environmental aide, “in order for 
E.P.A. to ascertain the degree, if any, of 
flexibility which this agency will have in 
dealing with the Senate committee.” 

Once the Administration’s position is 
“solidified,” Mr. Cohen writes, the agency’s 
spokesman must approach key Republican 
members of the Senate committee and also 
those farm state Republicans up for re- 
election—Jack Miller of Iowa, Carl T. Curtis 
of Nebraska, Gordon Allott of Colorado, 
James B. Pearson of Karsas and Clifford 
P. Hansen of Wyoming—as well as the Re- 
publican candidate for the seat of Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota, who is retiring. 


TWO DEMOCRATS NAMED 


Thereupon, Mr. Cohen continues, the 
agency should approach two Democratic 
Senators, Herman E. Talmadge of Georgia, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, and 
James B. Allen of Alabama, chairman of the 
subcommittee dealing with pesticides, “In 
an effort to quickly and quietly resolve any 
differences prior to the bill coming to a vote 
in the full committee where there sit two 
announced Democratic challengers to the 
President—MeGovern and Humphrey.” 

Although the Administration insisted on 
reopened hearings in the house on Mr. 
Muskie’s water pollution bill last month, 
Mr. Cohen says, “any further hearings on 
the [pesticide] bill ought to be avoided, 
since they would put E.P.A. on the spot in 
trying to defend the House bill or attacking 
the House bill as being too weak.” 


“UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES” 


“Under no circumstances,” he continues, 
“should E.P.A. attack the pesticide bill as 
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being too weak. This would cause serious 
problems for the President in farm states.” 

The important thing for officials of the 
environmental agency to remember, Mr. 
Cohen says, is that “the White House can 
live with the House bill.” 

Mr. Cohen acknowledges that “the en- 
vironmentalists will strongly object to the 
lack of further hearings,” but this should 
cause no concern since “they will not, for 
the most part, be voting for the President.” 
Since the House bill is “an improvement 
over the present law, we can disregard any 
objections based on the fact that we did 
not get all we had asked for, Mr. Cohen 
writes. 

Should Democrats from nonfarm states 
attack the bill as too weak, Mr. Cohen says, 
the Administration can counter by charging 
“they are antifarmer and thus want to put 
too many unnecessary restrictions on the 
American farmer,” or “they are putting their 
own political interest ahead of the environ- 
ment by demanding a stronger bill when 
they know that the House will not go along 
with them and therefore they are, in effect, 
killing the bill.” 


ABUSE OF THE PRIVILEGE OF A LI- 
CENSE TO PRACTICE LAW 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, practicing 
law for a fee is not a right. It is a privi- 
lege, conditioned upon support of the 
Constitution, the common law, and the 
continuing obligation of each lawyer as 
an officer of the court which every at- 
torney is, 

Persons who abuse the privilege should 
have it suspended. If the abuse continues 
they should be disbarred. Such a person 
is Attorney William Kunstler who has 
disgraced the bar, the law and the pro- 
fession so blatantly, so contemptuously, 
so publicly, so repeatedly that the gen- 
eral reaction has developed inferring 
that the bar is either afraid to deal with 
the Kunstlers, or indifferent, or apa- 
thetic, which is about the same thing. 

Recently in Pittsburgh, Pa., Kunstler 
made it clear all over again. He de- 
claimed: 

I hate the law. The Judicial decree has 
replaced the assassin, etc. 


This man should be disbarred with- 
out further delay for he willfully and re- 
peatedly disgraces the honorable profes- 
sion of the law. 

In this connection I recommend the 
reading of James J. Kilpatrick's column 
in tonight’s Washington Star. How much 
longer is the organized bar to tolerate 
this abuse of the lawyer’s privilege? 

The article follows: 

FALLACY OF RADICAL LEFT’s TWISTED 
REASONING 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

PIrrsspuRGH.—We touch gloves. It is ex- 
pected of antagonists before they come out 
fighting—a teaspoon of harmony to cool ap- 
proaching discord. For a few moments, back- 
stage, we sip on small talk, not speaking of 
Bill Buckley, not mentioning Judge Hoffman, 
keeping a careful distance; and so the de- 
bate begins. 
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This is our third match. We met at Van- 
derbilt, two or three years ago; we tangled 
later on at Oklahoma. Now it is Pittsburgh, 
in the university’s little jewel of an audi- 
torium. In this corner, William Kunstler— 
lawyer, defender of the poor, counsel to the 
Movement. And on your right, the Southern 
journalist, conservative columnist and self- 
styled Whig: Me. 

“Resolved, that decisions of the Warren 
Court have tended to protect criminals at 
the expense of law-abiding citizens and of 
society in general.” 

The affirmative goes first in these sawdust 
affairs, and the rule is to paw twice at the 
question before seeking a hold. Thus a small 
tribute to Kunstler: A dedicated lawyer. The 
adjective is noncommittal. Kunstler knows it. 
Then a suggestion that lawyer and newspa- 
perman, disagree though they may on par- 
ticular opinions, share a respect for the law 
itself. For my own part, I say, before tackling 
Miranda v. Arizona, “I love the law.” Twen- 
ty minutes later it is Kunstler’s turn. 

“I hate the law,” he begins, and he tracks 
his leonine head around the balconies, cold- 
eyed, a twin battery of five-inch guns. He 
drops the words as heavily as shells: “I hate 
the law.” 

“I know the law,” says Kunstler. “It is 
used to oppress those who threaten the rul- 
ing class. The judicial decree has replaced 
the assassin . . . I remain a lawyer, I stay 
with the law, only because the law is ma- 
neuverable, it can be manipulated. But in 
the future?” 

Kunstler leaves the question hanging. He 
recalls what Fidel Castro once said in a great 
speech: “I thought the law could be used 
in order to change the system. I found it 
could not be so used in Cuba, and therefore 
I went into the Sierra Maestra,” 

The debate, as it turned out, collapsed in 
misjoinder. In Kunstler’s view, the Warren 
court “did nothing for individual liberties.” 
Whatever it might have built, in any event, 
was now being dismantled by the court un- 
der Burger. Those “two new constitutional 
subversives,” Powell and Rehnquist, would 
complete the job. The Miranda rule already 
lay in ruins, the prohibition against self-in- 
crimination had been further abridged, the 
protections of habeas corpus were being de- 
stroyed, 

The particular cases and opinions to one 
side, it was Kunstler’s acid view of the law 
itself that set in motion an uneasy train of 
thought: “I despise the law; I loathe the 
law.” To judge from a recent article in the 
Washington Post, it is a view widely shared 
by Movement lawyers. 

“The System must be changed.” That is 
their first premise. “The System cannot be 
changed successfully by law. That is their 
second. Therefore, goes the syllogistic con- 
clusion, the System must be changed by 
other than lawful means. 

The monstrous fallacy of the Movement’s 
twisted reasoning ought to be exposed. In 
the name of restoring liberty, in the name of 
ending oppression, the Radical Left would 
have us change from a society based on law— 
to what? To a society of no law? Or to a 50- 
ciety of their law? If the rule of law itself 
should be despised, why should we then love 
the law of Mr. Justice Kunstler? Yet a society 
of no law is no society: it is no more than 
a jungle, ruled by brutish beasts. 

To love the rule of law is not to minimize 
its imperfections. These abound. But to sup- 
pose that human liberty can survive without 
social order is to suppose the impossible. We 
debate this night, he and I, because there is 
law—law that frees, law that restrains. To 
hate the law is to hate the freedom it secures. 
Out of the poisoned spring of such hatred, 
only tyranny can flow. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE RIGHT TO OWN GOLD 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the world 
monetary system of today is not a natural 
growth, as was the old international gold 
standard, but is an arbitrary and artifi- 
cial scheme developed by monetary bu- 
reaucrats, the governmental equivalents 
of those who developed urban renewal, 
agricultural price supports, and the war 
on poverty. 

These bureaucrats, of course, differed 
among themselves. Some wanted incon- 
vertible paper currencies free to fluctuate 
in the foreign exchange markets and 
“managed” by each country’s own bu- 
reaucrats, solely in accordance with the 
“needs of its domestic economy.” Others 
wanted “exchange stability,” which 
meant fixed values for each currency in 
relation to the others. One of them, 
however, wanted constant convertibility 
of his country’s currency by any holder 
into a fixed weight of gold on demand. 
That had been the essence of the tradi- 
tional gold standard. 

The gold standard demanded a certain 
responsibility which has long been absent 
from international economics. If a coun- 
try overexpanded its money and credit 
and pushed down interest rates, it imme- 
diately began to lose gold. This forced it 
to raise interest rates again and contract 
its currency and credit. A deficit in bal- 
ance of payments was quickly and almost 
automatically corrected. The debtor 
country lost what the creditor country 
gained. Today, this is not the case. 

In an important article, economist 
Henry Hazlitt notes that: 

Despite the fact that no immediate agree- 
ment can be found among the world’s mone- 
tary managers, there is one immediate and 
indispensable reform that all who believe in 
a basic individual freedom, regardless of their 
specific monetary views, should be able to 
unite on. This is for every country and above 
all the United States, to remove the prohibi- 
tion on the right of private citizens to own, 
buy, sell, or make contracts in gold. 


Mr. Hazlitt points out that: 


If the prohibition against private citizens 
holding gold were removed, the consequences 
would be immediate, and they would not be 
trivial. American citizens would have a ma- 
jor way, prohibited to them now, of protect- 
ing their savings against the further ero- 
sion in value of an irredeemable paper dol- 
lar. 


Recently, Prof. Milton Friedman de- 
clared in an article in Newsweek maga- 
zine that: 


The nationalization of gold “was for one 
purpose and one purpose only: to keep pri- 
vate individuals from profiting by the rise 
in the dollar price of gold that the govern- 
ment deliberately engineered. Private hold- 
ers of gold were required to turn their gold 
over to the U.S. Treasury at $20.67 an ounce 
when the market price was well above this 
sum. 


Professor Friedman declared that: 


This was an act of expropriation of private 
property in no way different in principle 
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from Castro’s nationalization of U.S. owned 
factories and other properties without com- 
pensation ... As a nation, we do not have 
a leg to stand on when we object to these 
acts of expropriation. We did precisely the 
same thing to the residents of the U.S. 


The gold standard may not be perfect, 
yet it remains the only alternative to the 
irrational and unworkable system we 
have today. Mr. Hazlitt points out that: 


If citizens once again had the right to own 
gold, gold would become both an interna- 
tional money of account and a de facto in- 
ternational money, whether it was officially 
“monetized” or not. 


I wish to share Henry Hazlitt’s article 
with my colleagues, and insert it into 
the Recorp at this time: 

THE RIGHT To Own GOLD 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The dilemma we face today is not merely 
that the international monetary system is 
drifting into more and more disorder, but 
that no agreement can be found among the 
world’s monetary managers, or even among 
professional economists, regarding what a 
sound monetary system ought to be. 

There is (1) the dispute between those 
who advocate some sort of gold standard and 
those who want gold to play no monetary 
role whatever; and (2) the dispute between 
those who want “flexible’’ or “floating” rates 
for national currencies and those who want 
fixed rates. And even among the latter, there 
is no agreement on precisely what the vari- 
ous fixed rates should be. 

But there is one immediate and indispens- 
able reform that all who believe in a basic 
individual freedom, regardless of their spe- 
cific monetary views, should be able to unite 
on. This is for every country, and above all 
the United States, to remove the prohibition 
on the right of private citizens to own, buy, 
sell, or make contracts in gold. (Such prohi- 
bitions, in fact, exist mostly in Communist- 
controlled countries, such as Albania, Bul- 
garia, Cuba, East Germany, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and the USSR. Exceptions are Cey- 
lon, India, Libya, Malaysia, Mali and Rho- 
desia.) 

When President Roosevelt announced on 
March 6, 1933, that the nation’s Federal Re- 
serve notes and gold certificates would no 
longer be convertible into gold, nor gold-bond 
obligations paid in gold, he broke the explicit 
pledge of the United States government, and 
he abrogated private contracts. He then, with 
the help of Congress, made it illegal for Amer- 
ican residents to hold gold. 

The real culprits were declared to be those 
who had taken the government at its pledged 
word, and had already redeemed some of their 
paper money in gold. They were ordered to 
turn back the gold under criminal penalties 
for failure. 

The initial excuse was that, if conversion 
continued to be permitted, the government 
would be drained of its gold stocks. But as 
Milton Friedman and other economists have 
pointed out, when these decrees were issued 
in 1933, the U.S. gold stock was higher relative 
to the total quantity of money than at any 
time since the Federal Reserve System was 
established in 1914. 

The price of gold was fixed in early 1934 at 
$35 an ounce in order to devalue the dollar 
relative to other currencies and so raise the 
dollar prices of American farm products and 
other exports. The rise in the price of gold 
(plus fears of the intentions of Hitler’s Ger- 
many) produced a flood of gold into the US. 
From 1934 to 1940, the U.S. gold stock more 
than tripled. 

As Prof. Friedman has put it, this “‘nation- 
alization” of gold was for one purpose and 
one purpose only; to keep private individuals 
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from profiting by the rise in the dollar price 
of gold that the government had deliberately 
engineered, Private holders of gold were re- 
quired to turn their gold over to the US. 
‘Treasury at $20.67 an ounce when the market 
price was well above that sum. This was a 
bare-faced expropriation of private property. 

Later, when at Bretton Woods the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was set up foreign cen- 
tral banks were allowed to convert their 
paper dollars into gold at $35 an ounce; but 
the prohibition against American citizens’ at- 
tempting to do so, or even holding gold bul- 
lion of any kind, was continued. 

The excuse continued to be that if Ameri- 
can citizens were allowed this right, they 
might drain the Treasury of so much gold 
that it could not fulfill its solemn obligation 
to convert into gold for foreign central banks. 
But now that the United States government 
has repudiated and defaulted on even this 
pledge, the last excuse for depriving private 
citizens of the right to own or hold gold has 
been wiped out. 

Congressman Philip Crane (R.-Ill.) has 
introduced a bill repealing the prohibition on 
the ownership, purchase, or sale of gold by 
private individuals, It is not merely the ad- 
vocates of an eventual return to the gold 
standard who should support this bill, but 
everybody, no matter what his monetary 
theories, who is opposed to an inexcusable 
restriction on individual freedom. 

The disparagers of the gold standard have 
been saying for years that gold may be all 
very well for wedding rings and filling teeth, 
but that there is no reason for giving it a 
different legal or economic status than any 
other metal or, for that matter, any other 
commodity. 

But if they really believe this, what possi- 
ble excuse can they give to justify prohibit- 
ing private citizens from owning it and trad- 
ing in it, as they are free to own and trade 
in platinum, silver, nickel, copper, iron, 
wheat, cotton, stocks and bonds? Isn't it 
about time American law ceased treating 
gold as if it were a dangerous drug or poi- 
son, equivalent to heroin or arsenic? 

If the prohibition against private citizens 
holding gold were removed, the consequences 
would be immediate, and they would not be 
trivial. American citizens would have a major 
way, prohibited to them now, of protecting 
their savings against the further erosion in 
value of an irredeemable paper dollar. 

This erosion in value, it must be em- 
phasized, is not accidental; it is the result 
of the deliberate policy of the federal, gov- 
ernment in recklessly spending far beyond 
the level to which it dares to tax, financing 
its chronic deficits by printing more flat 
money, making this fat money the sole legal 
tender, systematically depreciating the value 
of this sole legal tender—in brief, systemati- 
cally swindling its own people. 

The real present reason for prohibiting its 
citizens from owning gold is precisely to pre- 
vent them from having this recourse to pro- 
tect their savings and thereby spoiling the 
government's game of continuous swindle. 

Another consequence of restoring the right 
to own gold would be the immediate crea- 
tion of a really free gold market, here and 
abroad. (I am assuming that the U.S. Treas- 
ury itself would neither depress nor support 
the market; that it would neither buy nor 
sell gold, but simply hold on to its present 
$10-billion gold stock, which some day it 
will need desperately.) 

Once free gold markets came into exist- 
ence, the price of gold would vary from day 
to day in terms of national paper curren- 
cies. It would refiect the extent of their de- 
preciation. But gold would become both an 
international money of account and a de fac- 
to international money, whether it was of- 
ficially “monetized” anywhere or not. 

Exporters and investors would insist on 
being paid in terms of gold. International 
and even domestic contracts—especially long- 
term contracts—would be made increasingly 
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in terms of gold, for the simple reason that 
this is the only currency that anyone would 
trust. 

And when this practice became widespread, 
as we can assume it would, individual gov- 
ernments would find it to their advantage 
to put their currencies back on a gold basis 
by making their currency unit convertible on 
demand into a fixed weight of gold. It is in 
this way that the gold standard is most likely 
to be restored. 

It may be doubted that a true gold stand- 
ard will ever be restored by an elaborate mul- 
tilateral international agreement among gov- 
ernments, equivalent to a new IMF. The poli- 
ticlans and their appointees, the central 
bankers, will want to perpetuate the power 
to manage, manipulate and debase their own 
currencies; they will never willingly give it 
up. 

The gold standard may fall short of some 
imaginable perfection, but its priceless merit 
is precisely that it is the only alternative 
to a currency governed by the schemes and 
caprices of the politicians. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF A 
SEVERANCE TAX ON KENTUCKY 
COAL 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, Kentucky 
is emerging as the Nation’s leading State 
in the production of coal. And since this 
mineral resource is so crucial to the Na- 
tion’s ever-increasing energy demand, 
there is nearly universal interest in the 
health of the coal mining industry. 

Accordingly, I am inserting in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues, a 
summation of an important study, pub- 
lished in January, concerning the eco- 
nomic impact of a severance tax on Ken- 
tucky’s coal mining industry. 

This study, prepared at the suggestion 
of the Kentucky General Assembly’s In- 
terim Committee on Appropriations and 
Revenue, was written by Curtis E. Harvey 
and Philip J. Karst of the University of 
Kentucky’s Office of Business Develop- 
ment and Government Services. The re- 
port was published by the Kentucky Leg- 
islative Research Commission. 

The significant finding of this exten- 
sive and well-documented study is that— 

A levy on coal is feasible and could produce 
substantial amounts of revenue without un- 
due hardship to the coal industry, to em- 
ployment, or to the economy of the regions 
that support it. 


The authors report that they “found 
no evidence to substantiate the frequently 
heard allegation that a severance tax on 
coal would spell the demise of the indus- 
try or for the regions that support it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
summary in the RECORD: 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This study examines the economic impact 
of imposing a severance tax on Kentucky 
mined coal. The need for this study arises 
from the intention of state legislators and 
executive officials to propose such a tax for 
the purpose of raising additional revenues. 
The authors of this study were not asked to 
adjudicate the fairness or wisdom of impos- 
ing such a tax, but merely to examine its 
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economic impact. They were asked to con- 
sider the tax as a given, but variable, factor 
in their analysis. 

The study finds that a levy on coal is 
feasible and could produce substantial 
amounts of revenue without undue hardship 
to the coal industry, to employment, or to the 
economy of the regions that support it. This 
prognosis is based on the conclusion that in 
the short run, the demand for and supply of 
Kentucky coal are insensitive to moderate 
tax induced changes in price, and that in the 
long run, the dynamic growth elements of an 
expanding demand will offset any minor short 
run quantity adjustments. And although 
the demand for a portion of Western Ken- 
tucky’s coal appears to be price sensitive, the 
imposition of a tax would probably affect 
this part of the industry only slightly; as a 
consequence, total tax revenues would prob- 
ably remain unaffected. 

A severance tax of equal burden on all 
mine operators in Kentucky would necessar- 
ily have to be a tax of unequal dollar amounts 
per ton of coal mined—higher for Eastern 
than for Western Kentucky. Since the aver- 
age price per ton of coal is higher in the for- 
mer, a uniform ad valorem (value) tax rate 
would imply a higher per unit tax in Eastern 
than in Western Kentucky. From an equity 
standpoint, such a uniform rate is clearly 
preferable to a single per unit rate which 
would impose a greater hardship on the 
Western part of the state. If, however, the 
principle of an equal tax rate is abandoned in 
favor of an unequal rate, then the study 
results suggest that Eastern Kentucky could 
support a higher ad valorem rate than West- 
ern Kentucky. That is, a moderately differ- 
entiated ad valorem tax rate could be used. 

Because transportation costs enter signifi- 
cantly into the delivered price of coal, a sev- 
erance tax represents a smaller percentage in- 
crease in the final costs to users than its 
f.o.b. mine price suggests. Thus the fact that 
the actual tax rate as a percent of the deliv- 
ered price of coal is less than the assessed 
rate further supports the conclusion that the 
demand for Kentucky coal is essentially in- 
sensitive to moderate changes in price. 

The authors of this study found no evi- 
dence to substantiate the frequently heard 
allegation that a severance tax on coal would 
spell the demise of the industry or of the 
regions that support it. On the contrary, 
the characteristics of the demand for and 
supply of Kentucky coal are such that prac- 
tically the entire burden of the tax would 
eventually fall in the form of higher prices 
on the users of coal, most of which reside 
outside the Commonwealth. Since 86 per- 
cent of Kentucky's coal is exported, and be- 
cause the demand for this coal is rapidly 
expanding and is insensitive to changes in 
price, the frequently noted argument that 
the burden of the tax can be exported is es- 
sentially correct. This makes a severance tax 
on coal appear to be a particularly attractive 
source of revenue. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL PRAISES 
HON. WAYNE ASPINALL 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1972, the Wall Street Journal 
featured a front page story about our 
friend and colleague from the State of 
Colorado, WAYNE ASPINALL. Since the 
story relates the many contributions of 
this dedicated man, I think that it 
merits the attention of every Member of 
Congress and it follows my remarks. 

More of the Nation’s outdoor resources 
have been protected under WAYNE 
ASPINALL’s leadership than during any 
other period in our history, with the 
possible exception of the first decade of 
the century when huge areas were set 
aside without any congressional review. 

WAYNE ASPINALL’s contributions to the 
cause of conservation have not been 
limited to protecting the Nation’s most 
scenic areas, but have extended into 
other fields. He has worked long and hard 
to conserve and develop the water re- 
sources of the West and he has made 
many contributions to the wise use and 
development of other natural resource 
values, 

As pointed out in the article which 
follows, WAYNE AsPINALL is his own man. 
He thinks for himself. We who have 
worked closely with him are impressed 
by his “unquestioned integrity, hard 
work, and mastery of the legislative proc- 
ess.” 

WAYNE ASPINALL is one of the out- 
standing legislators of the House. He 
loves and understands the legislative 
process. This body has been his profes- 
sion and his hobby. No one works harder 
for the people of the Nation and for his 
people at home. Of course, he is power- 
ful, as the Wall Street Journal article 
indicates, but he uses that power in the 
a of all of the people of the coun- 
ry. 

It has been my pleasure to serve as a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, chaired by 
Wayne ASPINALL, since coming to Con- 
gress 11% years ago. For me, this has 
been a pleasant, educational, and re- 
warding experience. I, for one, am glad 
that our Nation has a man of WAYNE 
ASPINALL’s ability, experience, dedication, 
and character in Congress. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 21, 1972] 
U.S. PRESIDENTS COME AND Go, BUT THE 
POWER OF REPRESENTATIVE ASPINALL PERSISTS 

(By Dennis Farney) 

WASHINGTON.—Wayne N. Aspinall was on 
his high horse. 

There on Lyndon Johnson's White House 
desk was a proposal urging the President to 
invoke an obscure law called the Antiquities 
Act of 1906 and add over seven million acres 
to the national park system by fiat. Seven 
million acres without going through Con- 
gress! Without going through Congressman 
Wayne N. Aspinall! Mr. Aspinall got on the 
horn. 

Set aside those acres, the Democrat from 
Western Colorado told the mighty LBJ, but 
he, Mr. Aspinall, would make sure Congress 
took its sweet time about appropriating the 
money to administer them. 
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Mr. Aspinall, a crusty, plain-talking man, 
is recounting the confrontation from a big 
blue leather chair in his office, Well, he con- 
tinues, Mr. Johnson thought things over for 
several days. Finally the President said, 
“Wayne, I have to do something, I'm going 
to add 350,000 acres instead of 7 million.” A 
smile wrinkles Mr. Aspinall's 75-year-old 
face. “And then he said, ‘What's your posi- 
tion on that?’” 

“And I (a chuckle from the blue leather 
chair) said: ‘Still you don't get any money.’” 

Wayne Aspinall always keeps his word. His 
House committee is still holding up some of 
that money. It would be exaggerating to say 
Mr. Aspinall’s opposition was the only rea- 
son the President scaled down that ambi- 
tious proposal in the waning days of his 
administration. But it would be hard to ex- 
aggerate the power of this proud and prickly 
congressional elder, an ex-peach-grower and 
ex-schoolteacher, to put his personal stamp 
on a broad range of environmental legisla- 
tion. Presidents come and go: since 1958 Mr. 
Aspinall has remained chairman of the House 
Committee on Intericr and Insular Affairs. 


“I'M NOT A NATIONAL FIGURE” 


That makes him a key man to see on every 
national park proposal, every wilderness pro- 
posal, every one of the giant reclamation 
projects that generate power and irrigate the 
West. When the 37 men and one woman of 
his committee gather around the sweeping 
horseshoe-shaped table in their ornate com- 
mittee room (a gold-framed portrait of Mr. 
Aspinall hanging over the marble fireplace), 
they can preserve wilderness or exploit it 
commercially, dam rivers or let them run 
wild, settle a picayune Indian claim or give 
40 million acres of federal land to the Eski- 
mos and other Alaskan natives. 

For all this power, Mr. Aspinall remains 
little-known outside Colorado and anything 
but a lion of the Washington cocktail circuit. 
His life revolves around work and family. 
He was deeply shaken when Julia, his wife 
of 49 years died in 1969; he married a grade- 
school chum, Essie Best, in 1970. Essie, in 
fact, was his first date back in Palisade, Col., 
early in the century. A recent social column 
in The Washington Star reported they often 
spend evenings playing gin rummy or watch- 
ing television. “I know” he volunteers, “I'm 
not a national or an international figure.” 

No matter. Mr. Aspinall’s congressional 
district in northern and western Colorado, 
heavily dependent upon mining, logging and 
ranching, has been sending him to Congress 
since 1948, although sometimes by narrow 
margins. And so, in what one critical com- 
mittee member calls a classic example of 
“the ability of the seniority system and chair- 
men to give regions and industry an unwar- 
ranted amount of power,” Mr. Aspinall has 
risen to influence—and controversy. 

“Rep. Wayne Aspinall has demonstrated 
time and again the power of his position to 
influence the timing, character and outcome 
of almost all environmental legislation,” con- 
tends the book of case studies, “Congress and 
the Environment,” which is authored by sev- 
eral academicians and published by the Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. And “because 
of his particular philosophy and outlook, as 
well as his close alignments with various 
economic interests, that power has been used 
almost exclusively in a negative way.” 

“DREAM AFTER DREAM DASHED” 

Environmentalists blame Mr. Aspinall for 
“the 1984 clause’ in the Wilderness Act. 
It keeps wilderness areas vulnerable to min- 
ing operations until midnight, Dec. 31, 1983. 
He was for a dam that would have backed 
water into Grand Canyon National Park. He 
was against a big redwoods national park. 
Almost singlehanded, he has kept the Mining 
Law of 1872 on the books, despite conten- 
tions that it is outmoded and environment- 
ally destructive. He’s frankly for exploitation 
of natural resources. He's outspokenly 
against, as he told a recent convention of 
big-dam people, “the ecology binge as prac- 
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ticed by the lunatic fringe of the environ- 
mental movement.” 

Says environmental militant David Brower: 
“We have seen dream after dream dashed on 
the stony continents of Wayne Aspinall.” 

But Mr. Aspinall draws strong praise as 
well, Congressmen and Senators of all stripes 
cite his unquestioned integrity, hard work 
and mastery of the legislative process. More 
surprisingly, perhaps, he draws some praise 
from arch-conservationists, too. 

“You have to give this guy credit,” volun- 
teers a generally critical member of Mr. 
Aspinall’s committee, “He’s never gotten him- 
self into any position where he couldn't be 
fiercely independent and totally his own man. 
At 75, he puts in more work than 90% of 
the members of the House.” 

The 1960s saw major additions to the 
national park system and, of course, every 
addition was eventually approved and later 
sponsored in the House by Mr. Aspinall’s 
committee. Further, Mr. Aspinall played a 
strong role in winning House approval for 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, 
a mechanism for financing additions to state 
and national park systems. All in all, says a 
battle-scarred conservation lobbyist, “we 
could have looked a hell of a lot stronger 
and farther (for a chairman) and done a hell 
of a lot worse.” 

Unquestionably, Mr. Aspinall has done a 
lot for his district and the entire West. For 
example, he already has steered through Con- 
gress a staggering total of more than $5 
billion worth of big-dam authorizations— 
enough dams to make a wilderness-lover 
shudder, so many it may take 20 years to 
build them all. 


NEITHER VILLAIN NOR HERO 


Mr. Aspinall is admitting to being neither 
villain nor hero as he sits talking in his 
quiet office. Always a punctual man (he used 
to schedule two-minute appointments at odd 
times like 3:42 and 10:53 until secretaries 
dissuaded him), he has set aside 20 minutes 
for this interview. In about 12 minutes, how- 
ever, he'll cut things off with a cordial, “Now, 
my time is up,” Right now, though, he's talk- 
ing political philosophy. 

He sees himself as a balancer of conflicting 
interests. “All people generally are selfish, 
Some are destructively selfish.” Every group 
can be expected to try to legally advance its 
self-interest just as far as possible. Somebody 
has to draw the line. Mr. Aspinall sees him- 
self as that somebody. 

“I've just never been able to put myself in 
the position of people who are selfish ...even 
to the point of locking things up for their 
own selfish interests,” he says. “Just as I’ve 
never been able to put myself in the position 
of those who want to do things for the selfish 
interest of making a dollar. So I find myself 
out of step with the extremists on all sides 
of this issue. I'm just not an extremist.” 

Mr. Aspinall’s definition of conservation 
remains the definition of Theodore Roose- 
velt: The wise use of resources. He believes 
resources are there to be exploited, though 
the form that exploitation takes can be any- 
thing from a national park to a copper mine. 
Increasingly, though, the public definition of 
conservation has shifted toward the preser- 
vation of resources in the form of wilderness, 
Mr. Aspinall defines himself as a ‘‘conser- 
vationist’—but not, emphatically, as a 
“preservationist.” 


THE GREAT WILDERNESS FIGHT 


He sees the latter as big-city types who 
want to set aside vast areas of beautiful coun- 
tryside to play upon—somebody else’s coun- 
tryside. “I’ve just never been able to 
understand how you could play at somebody 
else’s expense all the time,” he says. His palm 
slaps down. “How you could protect the 
ecology at somebody else’s expense all the 
time.” Slap. “How you could have the good 
things of life without a mutual acceptance 
of the obligation for payment for those 
things.” 

Politically, the new breed of conservation- 
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ists have drawn their strongest support from 
the big cities. They’ve had more support in 
the White House than in Congress, more 
support in the Senate than the House. Their 
staunchest foes have been Eastern Congress- 
men, acutely sensitive to the economies of 
their districts. Traditionally, Mr. Aspinall’s 
committee has reflected these Western, com- 
mercial interests. And Mr. Aspinall, a 
Westerner with what a friend calls “a philo- 
sophical identification with the committee,” 
has reflected them in concentrated form. 

Nowhere was this more evident than in the 
great wilderness fight. It saw Mr. Aspinall’s 
committee block wilderness bills for years, 
despite overwhelming support in the Senate 
and prodding from two Presidents. 

After President Kennedy endorsed the con- 
cept, a strong wilderness bill rolled through 
the Senate in 1961 by a vote of 78 to 8. But 
Mr. Aspinall’s committee sat on the bill well 
into 1962, finally reporting out a version 
that wilderness advocates considered worse 
than no bill at all. Chairman Aspinall further 
infuriated them by attempting to ram this 
bill through under a parliamentary procedure 
that permitted no amendments from the 
House floor, where prowilderness, sentiment 
was stronger than in the committee. When 
Speaker McCormack denied this request, 
apparently moved by a deluge of protesting 
letters and vitriolic editorials, an angry Mr. 
Aspinall took the floor. 

“Extremists,” he said, “. . . have created 
an atmosphere which makes impossible the 
enactment of any wilderness legislation dur- 
ing this Congress.” Then he went home to 
Colorado. The bill was dead for another 
session. 

MAKING A DEAL 


In 1963 another strong bill breezed through 
the Senate and bogged down again in Mr. 
Aspinall’s committee. The preservationists 
struck a deal. They agreed to support an 
Aspinall bill to create a commission to review 
management practices on the nation’s public 
lands. He agreed to report out a wilderness 
bill and permit amendments from the House 
floor. In 1964 the preservationists finally got 
their bill. Put had they compromised too 
much to get it? 

“In hindsight,” says former Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall, “I think the pro-wilder- 
ness people gave up too much, and that he 
(Mr. Aspinall) really shellacked them on it.” 

The preservationists had begun in the 
1950s by seeking 55 million acres of wilder- 
ness; they got 9.1 million, with provisions for 
possibly getting an additional 5.5 million 
acres. They accepted “the 1984 clause.” They 
had favored the Senate version of the bill, 
which empowered the President to designate 
additional wilderness areas subject to con- 
gressional veto; the final version, at Mr. As- 
pinall’s insistence, reverses the process. Any 
additions will have to run the congressional 
gauntlet. 

Mr. Aspinall, a quintessential man of the 
Congress, thinks that’s only proper. One of 
his proudest boasts is that he’s never lost a 
committee bill on the House floor. In fact, his 
only defeat of that kind came long ago in the 
Colorado legislature. He still remembers the 
margin: three votes. (He had it won, he 
muses, then the lobbyists got to somebody.) 

“Wayne's an old schoolteacher,” says one 
committee member, “and for years he ran his 
committee the same way.” Even today, for 
example, Mr. Aspinall’s secretaries write it 
down when a committee member cuts a 
meeting or shows up tardy. Mr. Aspinall ex- 
pects members to “do their homework.” He 
doesn’t like dumb questions, and he has been 
known to snap at people who ask them. 

So the committee room took on certain as- 
pects of an unruly classroom a few years 
ago, when younger Democratic committee 
members began resisting Mr. Aspinall’s au- 
thoritarian way of running things. The in- 
surgents were members of the liberal House 
Democratic Study Group, and they had 
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sought seats on the committee because the 
DSG wanted to dilute the panel’s traditional 
conservation. They quickly rubbed Mr. As- 
pinall the wrong way. 

“Wayne thought he could ride roughshod 
over them, and he did,” says a Republican 
committee member, “I used to feel sorry for 
them.” Conservatives dubbed the newcomers 
the Crazies. But before long the Crazies were 
plotting revolution. 

Their ringleader was Rep. Phillip Burton 
(D. Calif.), who says it all began when he 
made the mistake of going to the rest room. 

Mr. Burton was trying to add an amend- 
ment to a bill under consideration by the 
committee. Mr. Aspinall was presiding when 
Mr. Burton found it necessary to excuse him- 
self. “My amendment,” he says, “was deleted 
while I was in the can, ... That was the 
trigger mechanism.” 


A BIPARTISAN REVOLT 


Mr. Burton rallied the Democratic liberals, 
and the liberals then approached Republi- 
cans chafing under the tight rein of their 
minority leader, Rep. John Saylor of Penn- 
sylvania. The Republicans accepted the Dem- 
ocrat’s proposition: join forces to curb both 
Mr. Aspinall and Mr, Saylor and to authorize 
the Republicans to hire some staff. 

The result was a series of changes approved 
by majority votes when the committee orga- 
nized itself for the 92nd Congress last Janu- 
ary. Subcommittee chairmen got somewhat 
greater independence of Mr. Aspinall in the 
scheduling of hearings. The Republicans got 
their minority staff. And no longer do Mr. 
Aspinall and Mr. Saylor determine the dele- 
gations to House-Senate conference commit- 
tees; now that’s up to the respective party 
caucuses. 

Friends of Mr. Aspinall say the changes 
caught him by surprise—and hurt him pain- 
fully. But committee members say that once 
he realized he was outvoted he offered little 
resistance. One story has it that after the 
votes, an embarrassed insurgent said: “Now 
Wayne, go ahead and run the committee as 
you always have.” To which Mr. Aspinall re- 
portedly replied: “You wrote the rules. I'll 
abide by them.” 

Rules are important to Mr, Aspinall. “I’ve 
always believed the majority has a right to 
rule,” he says, discussing the incident in his 
office. “They had the opportunity to make the 
changes and inasmuch as this was their 
will . . . I abided by it.” 

Then he looks directly at his visitor and 
continues: 

“And the next question you should ask, if 
you're following through, is, what have been 
the results? And I would say, & slowdown. A 
slowdown in the work.” 

“And the next question you should ask is, 
what has been the caliber of the work? And 
I would say, no better than it was before.” 
(And no worse, he later adds.) 

“You cannot have a lot of people calling 
the signals and still have the dispatch.” 

Other committee members disagree over 
just what the rule changes did to committee 
dispatch. Ironically, though, they generally 
agree that the total effect on committee op- 
erations hasn’t been very dramatic. 

Mr. Burton, a subcommittee chairman, has 
more leeway now, and Mr. Aspinall seems 
more responsive to his Democratic committee 
members. But the liberal reformers have a lot 
of other irons in the fire, and those careful 
attendance records, still being compiled by 
Mr. Aspinall’s secretaries, find them among 
the poorest attenders of committee meetings. 
The best attender is Mr. Aspinall and, rule 
changes or not, he seems very much in charge 
of things. 

“Still, a friend worries that the uprising 
disheartened Mr. Aspinall and wonders if he’ll 
run again next November. “It’s a different 
world up there now,” the friend says. “It’s 
just not as happy a world as it was.” 

Mr. Aspinall says he'll make that decision 
when the time comes, and if he’s disheart- 
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ened he isn’t talking about it. But it may be 
that he’s more reflective now. Or so it seems 
as he sits looking back from the vantage 
point of that big leather chair. He is talking 
about mistakes he has made, 

“I would say with regard to my operating 
procedures that I have sometimes been too 
quick with administrators in government and 
with some of my colleagues ... too short with 
them,” he says thoughtfully. The old school- 
teacher might be grading himself. “I’m quite 
short with people who won't do their home- 
work, in other words. This has led to a situa- 
tion where people haven't quite under- 
stood... .” 

Then, a minute or two later he asks: “Well, 
is that about it?” And, punctual as always, 
he sees his visitor to the door. 


PETER G. PETERSON, NIXON'S 


“ECONOMIC KISSINGER,” NAMED 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Nixon 
administration continues to move closer 
and closer to a position openly in favor 
of one world government. 

The latest indication of this growing 
shift in the administration public pos- 
ture is the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s choice to assume the role of Sec- 
retary of Commerce, a position left va- 
cant by the resignation of Maurice Stans 
to become fundraising chairman for the 
President’s reelection campaign. > 

Peter G. Peterson, Nixon’s choice for 
the Commerce post, has been called the 
“economic Kissinger.” He has served the 
President for the past year as Presiden- 
tial Assistant for International Economic 
Affairs and Executive Director of the new 
Council on International Economic Pol- 
icy. 

Peterson also serves on the Board of 
Directors of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., an organization that 
enjoys preferential tax status while actu- 
ally advancing the interests of a quasi- 
alien government—the United Nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 92d Congress, 
second session, pages 1697-1699. 

Nixon is reported to have said that this 
“experience—would serve him well at the 
Commerce Department, the top US. 
agency for trade and other business af- 
fairs.” 

The news article does not indicate 
exactly how this “experience” in ad- 
vancing the cause of world economy 
would benefit a man charged with the 
responsibility of the commerce of the 
United States. 

I include a related news article in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Evening Star, Jan. 28, 1972] 
STANS Successor: PETERSON NAMED TO 
CABINET 

Peter G. Peterson, a native of Nebraska 
who has been making his mark in the busi- 
ness world eyer since he got out of college 
in Chicago, is the new secretary of Com- 
merce, 

Peterson, 45, succeeded Maurice Stans, 63, 
who resigned yesterday to become fund- 
raising chairman for President Nixon's re- 
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election campaign. Stans served in a similar 
capacity in Nixon's 1968 campaign. 

The President thinks so highly of Stans 
and Peterson that he personally announced 
the news about the two men yesterday. He 
also announced that Peter Flanigan, 48, a 
former Wall Street investment banker and a 
White House aide since April 1969, would 
succeed Peterson as his “economic Kissin- 
ger.” 

Peterson, former chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Bell and Howell Co. of 
Chicago, has been known as the “economic 
Kissinger” since he came to Washington a 
year ago to be a presidential assistant for 
international economic affairs and executive 
director of the new Council on International 
Economic Policy. 

He was referred to in this manner because 
his position as White House adviser on trade 
and other world economic matters paralleled 
the national security position of presidential 
adviser Henry A. Kissinger. 

Nixon said that Peterson’s experience in 
this field would serve him well at the Com- 
merce Department, the top U.S. agency for 
trade and other business affairs. 

He said that Peterson “will be able as sec- 
retary of Commerce to carry on many of the 
ideas he has worked on” at the White House. 

Peterson told reporters he planned to 
spend much of his time in an attempt to 
make American business more competitive 
in world markets, “Ultimately how we fare 
in the 1970s and 1980s will depend upon our 
ability to compete,” he said. 

Nixon described Stans as one of his closest 
friends and said he had “served splendidly” 
as a member of the Cabinet, 

Peterson, born in Kearney, Neb., on June 
5, 1926, was graduated summa cum laude 
from Northwestern University in 1947. In 
1951, he received a masters in business ad- 
ministration with honors from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In 1952, he became executive vice presi- 
dent of Market Facts, a Chicago firm special- 
izing in marketing counsel and product re- 
search, 

The following year, at the age of 27, he be- 
came a vice president and then general man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the advertising 
firm of McCann-Erickson. 

In 1958, he joined Bell and Howell as ex- 
ecutive vice president and director, Three 
years later, at the age of 34, he was elected 
president of the company and two years 
after that, he became the chief executive 
officer. 

For the three years before he came to 
Washington in 1971, he served as both chief 
executive officer and chairman of the board. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD ON 
RIEGLE LEGISLATION 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27, H.R. 12721 was introduced in my 
name. This bill would provide the Secre- 
tary of Commerce with the authority to 
make grants to States, counties, and lo- 
cal communities to pay for up to one- 
half of the costs of training programs 
for firemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to state for the public record 
that I did not introduce this bill nor 
did any member of my congressional 
staff authorize its introduction. Somehow 
there was an administrative mixup out- 
side my office which I have been unable 
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to trace. I am sending a letter to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee, disavow- 
ing any connection with this piece of 
legislation. 


BUTZ: BELIEVER IN AMERICA’S 
FARMER 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
written by Mr. Jerry Fetterolf, a widely 
respected agricultural writer for the 
Wichita Eagle newspaper. 

Jerry Fetterolf is known and respected 
by farmers throughout Kansas as being 
able to separate the “grain from the 
chaff” regarding news concerning agri- 
culture. His keen ability to get the “story 
behind the story” has become his per- 
sonal trademark in agricultural journal- 
ism, 

In the January 16 issue of the Wichita 
Eagle and Beacon newspaper, Mr, Fet- 
terolf wrote an in-depth article con- 
cerning the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Earl L. Butz. Many in Wash- 
ington have stated that Secretary Butz 
has the toughest job in Washington. 

It is obvious to anyone interested in 
agriculture and aware of “farm politics,” 
that the farm “verdict” on the Secre- 
tary’s efforts in behalf of rural and small- 
town America is still out. However, it is 
equally obvious that Earl Butz has be- 
come a most aggressive and enthusiastic 
spokesman for agriculture. There may 
be disagreement on what approaches we 
should take to improve farm income in 
our rural areas, but I think we should 
give credit where credit is due and com- 
mend the Secretary on recognizing this 
need and making a personal commit- 
ment to revitalize rural and smalltown 
America. 

At the time of Secretary Butz confir- 
mation hearings, I stated we need a 
farmer, a fighter, and a salesman for 
agriculture. In a very short time since 
assuming his awesome responsibilites, 
Secretary Butz has proven his ability as 
a fighter for farm interests by the re- 
lease of a half billion dollars in agricul- 
ture funds and in announcing new in- 
novative programs to deal with depressed 
farm conditions and overproduction. 

As a salesman, Secretary Butz is focus- 
ing national attention on the plight of 
the farmer. His recent appearance in my 
congressional district before the Salina 
Chamber of Commerce was testimony to 
the fact he takes time out of his busy 
schedule to tell the farmer’s story to 
both urban and rural citizens across our 
country. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I think it shows 
that while many of us interested in ag- 
riculture may have differences concern- 
ing policy, that our new Secretary of 
Agriculture is a concerned activist in 
behalf of the farmer. 
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The article follows: 


[From the Wichita Eagle and the Beacon, 
Jan. 16, 1972] 


Burz: BELIEVER IN AMERICA’S FARMER 


Eagle Agriculture Writer Jerry Fetterolf 
last week spent two days with Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz as Butz met with 
farmers and stockmen in Denver, Topeka and 
Salina, Here is his analysis of Butz’ philoso- 
phies as gleaned from an exclusive interview 
and an examination of how farmers reacted 
to the controversial secretary’s policies. 

Dr. Earl L. Butz has no illusions about 
either his popularity or the complexities and 
frustrations of his job. 

He admits frankly that although he real- 
izes the difficulties and thankless aspects of 
the position, “I just didn’t feel like I could 
refuse” the appointment by President Nixon, 

I watched and listened to the new secretary 
through three speeches, three press confer- 
ences, numerous meetings with private and 
public individuals—and spent nearly an hour 
in private conversation with him—during the 
24 hours he spent in Kansas and Colorado 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

The most solid impression is that he takes 
his job more seriously than he takes him- 
self. He has a fine, quick and highly trained 
intelligence—but he refrains from over- 
powering his listeners with either his exten- 
sive economic background and training, or 
his obvious ability to speak in terms that 
might confuse, 

Although he ts 62, his staff, some of whom 
are no more than half his age, confesses the 
average 16-hour day he has maintained since 
his confirmation in office is wearying. 

He does his own thinking and maintains 
his own philosophies. And yet an unswerving 
loyalty to President Nixon and a devotion to 
bettering the economic and cultural levels of 
rural America and agriculture sound in most 
of his speeches and conversations. 

“We have the same goal—to better farm 
income,” Butz told the National Association 
of Wheat Growers in Denver Wednesday, 

“If we have differences, it is in the means 
we should use to bring this about,” he added. 

“When the President gave me my assign- 
ment, he told me he wanted me to do what- 
ever is necessary to bring income of farmers 
and rural America to a respectable level. 

“T asked him how he wanted me to accom- 
plish this, but he said, ‘That is your problem.’ 
He only sets policy—I have to carry it out.” 

Although he has spent a major portion of 
his life in the classrooms at Purdue Univer- 
sity, where he was a professor of agricultural 
economics, dean of the school of agriculture 
and dean of continuing education, Butz gives 
little of the professoral image in public. 

His statements in public are likely to be 
sprinkled generously with colloquial expres- 
sions, dropped G's on the ends of words and 
an almost Lincolnesque humor. 

About transportation tieups and dock 
strikes he said: 

“I'm tired of farmers getting bloodied be- 
tween the eyes in somebody else’s scrap.” 

He referred to the estimated billion dol- 
lars in farm income lost to farmers by delays 
or lack of delivery of farm products into in- 
ternational trade because of the West Coast 
and Gulf-Eastern Seaboard dock strikes 
which have hampered international farm 
trade since last July. 

He strongly advocated quick passage of 
Senate Bill 560, the proposed law backed by 
the administration and called the Dole- 
Griffin Bill—or the Emergency Transporta- 
tion Protection Act. 

“Farmers and the wheat growers spent 15 
to 20 years developing markets in Japan 
and other foreign countries—and these were 
destroyed by the strikes. They'll never get 
‘em back. How can they when they can't 
guarantee orderly delivery?” Butz asked. 

“The Japanese turned to Australia and 
Canada to buy wheat. They have to eat 
every day. The President invoked the Taft- 
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Hartley Act—and that is kind of a difficult 
decision for a president. He has to face his 
share of the labor constituency, too. 

“But his legal alternatives have been ex- 
hausted. The West Coast docks are working— 
but for how long? The Gulf Coast court order 
expires Feb. 14, and if they decide to walk 
off again, there is no way to get farm prod- 
ucts to foreign markets. 

“So—I'm tired of the same members of the 
‘other party’ and the same presidential aspi- 
rants crying crocodile tears about the plight 
of the American farmer, while a bill that 
would help farm exports this much lan- 
guishes for more than a year in the commit- 
tee they control,” Butz said firmly. 

“What are we going to do—let the farmers 
lose another billion dollars because of a 
failure to act? I hope you all will send thou- 
sands of telegrams to the Congress. They'll 
listen to something like that.” 

In Denver among the wheat growers, Butz 
knew he had a potentially “hostile” audi- 
ence. Maybe not so hostile personally against 
Butz—more like, let’s wait and see what he 
does. But the wheatmen admittedly felt that 
Nixon administration farm plans had not 
worked to give farmers a more equitable 
income. 

The “wait and see” attitude remained with 
the wheatmen after Butz left Denver—and 
so did some of the disagreement about meth- 
ods for achieving equality for farm incomes. 

But the new secretary of agriculture had 
become a man of flesh and bones. And as 
much as he could project himself, he came 
through as a man genuinely interested in 
we'fare of farmers. 

The substance of the man they saw and 
heard as Butz spoke, then moved through 
the crowd shaking hands, greeting older ac- 
quaintances and making new ones, seemed a 
far cry from the seeming ogre who had de- 
creed “adapt or perish,” according to some 
Senate confirmation hearing reports. 

“I grew up on a 160-acre farm in Noble 
County, Indiana,” Butz recalled. “We 
shucked our corn by hand, and we fed the 
hogs with a bucket of slop mixed with mid- 
dlin's. That was a family farm—and my sis- 
ter and her husband still operate that farm— 
but it is larger and they've adapted to the 
changes necessary. 

“The way some politicians define a family 
farm is like the way Lincoln ended the Civil 
War, telling General Grant to discharge the 
soldiers and give each of them 40 acres and 
a mule.” 

Butz pointed out that Gene Moos, presi- 
dent of NAWG, from Edwall, Wash, had said 
he was a “family farmer with 700 acres of 
wheat land” in that state. 

“There's quite a change in the size of 
farms. They are larger and more efficient. In 
fact, if I can paraphrase Winston Churchill— 
never have so few done so much for so 
many—as have the farmers of America in 
this generation. 

“And when you pay $25,000 for a combine, 
you and I both know you have to drive that 
machine over a lot of acres to make it pay 
for itself. 

“We do have surprises as a result of many 
things—but if I have to choose between too 
much and not enough, I'll take too much. 

“Sure food's cheap—too cheap. Right now 
Mrs. America gets her food for 614 per cent 
of disposable income. That's better than any 
other nation in the world. 

“Tonight, two out of every three people in 
the world will pray for enough food to last 
the day, but in the United States two out of 
every three people will pray for strength 
enough to stay on their diets Just one more 
day. 

“The Department of Agriculture has a lot 
to do with food and welfare programs. We 
spend between $4 billion and $5 billion a 
year for food stamps, school lunches and di- 
rect welfare food. This is about four times as 
much as when President Nixon took office. 
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“I want to say that I will not rest as long 
as there is one child in the United States 
who is not getting enough to eat. 

“But I would like to add that cheap, subsi- 
dized food is not the birthright of Ameri- 
cans who are able to pay for it. The ones 
who are able should pay for their food 
just like they do for their televisions, their 
automobiles and the other things they buy.” 

Butz called it a tragedy that in the last 
20 years so many youthful farmers have 
moved to the cities where they are “ill- 
equipped for city life and unhappy.” 

“They said to me—'There were a million 
farmers moved off the land during the Ben- 
son administration.’ Yes true. And another 
million moved off during the Freeman ad- 
ministration. They are still moving off and 
the secretary of agriculture is not to blame. 

“To blame the secretary of agriculture be- 
cause of a decreasing farm population is like 
blaming the director of the Census Bureau 
for the population explosion. I don’t think 
he had very much to do with it. 

“Of course a farm has to be large enough, 
and it has to have capital enough to support 
a family. And nowadays it is a lot more 
than it used to be... And today a million 
of our farmers make more money each year 
off the farm than they do on their farms.” 

Butz declared the inflationary period has 
been more difficult for the farmer than for 
any other segment of the population. But 
he declared, too, that the Nixon administra- 
tion was doing something about farm 
problems. 

Farm income is now about 75 percent 
of parity with urban income, he said, add- 
ing that this is a 6 per cent betterment dur- 
ing the Nixon administration from a like 
period prior to the tenure of Nixon. And 
he pledged to make the situation better. 

“We have a Herculean task before us,” 
he told Kansans at the state Board of Agri- 
culture convention in Topeka. “We have the 
job of making people realize that agriculture 
is a basic industry and that it must be sup- 
ported.” 

He praised the efforts of Nixon in opening 
up trade and policy negotiations with Pek- 
ing and Moscow. These and other Nixon 
maneuvers are offering an opportunity for 
more widespread distribution of farm pro- 
ducts from the United States around the 
world, 

He pointed out that since he was con- 
firmed as agriculture secretary in Decem- 
ber he has pumped upwards of a quarter 
of a billion dollars into the farm economy 
through purchases of corn by the Credit 
Commodities Corporation (CCC), through 
release of $55 million more to the Rural En- 
vironmental Action Program (REAP) of the 
Agriculture Stabilization Conservation Serv- 
ice (ASCS), and the funding of $109 million 
to the Rural Electrification Association 
(REA) for the remainder of fiscal 1972— 
with more to come after July 1. 

Butz takes the difficult steps along with 
the easy ones as he follows the Nixon plan. 
His explanation of the administration’s op- 
position to the Smith-Melcher bill was made 
directly. (The bill would increase domestic 
loan supports by 25 per cent—to about $1.57 
for wheat—and would create a strategic re- 
serve of grain supplies to be purchased by 
government funding.) 

This bill, he said, would, if passed, ruin 
the chances for success inherent in the 1970 
Farm Act which passed Congress on a bi- 
partisan vote. 

The administration belief is that the bill 
would destroy the competitive position of 
farm products in the world market, and 
would cause a glut of farm products on the 
domestic scene as well. 

He pleaded for cooperation with the 1970 
Farm Act. “Give it a chance to work,” he 
said. He pointed out that the act was passed 
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after the 1970 crop was in the ground, and 
that because of the corn blight scare, too 
much corn was produced in the 1971 crop 
last fall. 

Meanwhile “the President is putting his 
money where his mouth is” in behalf of the 
nation’s farmers, Butz said. 

The new Secretary has ideas for reforma- 
tion in rural life, noting that Nixon has 
empathy for farmers and residents of rural 
areas, 

Butz’ plan is to initiate a crash program 
to better the quality of rural life. 

“We don't need necessarily to keep them 
down on the farm. What we need is to pro- 
vide a way to keep the young folk in rural 
America.” 

The crash program will be the naming of 
several teams of experts to examine the situ- 
ation with reports due in late spring. These 
teams are selected from among farmers, edu- 
cators, health, industrial, natural resources 
and government experts to determine pos- 
sibilities. 

“We'll do some brainstorming,” he said. 
“Then we'll begin to work for better roads, 
better schools, better sanitation, better 
housing, health facilities, cultural opportuni- 
ties and other ways that will keep people 
in the rural areas—not necessarily on the 
farms.” 

Butz wants a well-coordinated program to 
develop rural areas in such a way that qual- 
ity of life will be as good there as among the 
well-paid urban and suburban citizen of the 
United States. “We want viable rural com- 
munities along with better income for farm- 
ers,” he said. 

Meanwhile, he pointed out, outlook for fu- 
tures in cattle, soybeans, dairying and cotton 
is good, Broilers, wheat and feed grains are 
not good but getting better. He estimated 
gross farm income will be up $2 billion this 
year, and net income for farmers will be up 
at least $1 billion. 

He doesn't really sound like a professor, 
this man who earned his bachelor of science 
degree in agricultural economics in 1932 at 
Purdue University. He farmed a year before 
returning for his masters degree, and later 
took his doctorate in economics after a stint 
in the Federal Land Bank at Louisville Ky. 

He is proud of his former association with 
farm youngsters as a 4-H Club member—and 
he married a 4-H Club girl from North Caro- 
lina whom he met in Washington, D.C., after 
each had won a trip there among groups 
from each state. 

A controversial figure heading up one of 
the largest departments in government, Butz 
confesses he still remembers sentimentally 
the exact stone in the lobby of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture building where he and 
his wife met. The stone is but a few feet from 
the glass-lined office in which he now di- 
rects the activities of a world wide empire of 
employes. 

What worries a man with an international 
reputation for understanding agricultural 
economics? The danger of over-government— 
a government too big and too far removed 
from the people it governs. 

Phase II of the current effort to halt infia- 
tion is a major concern of Butz, “How do we 
get out of it?” he asked. “I’m frightened.” 

“I'm like Confucius, who I think said—he 
who rides a tiger should first make a plan 
to get off.” 

Does he fear the environmental crisis will 
damage farming. 

No. 

He believes enivronmental worries are at a 
peak and that the emotional environmental- 
ist will give way to a more reasonable and 
realistic group of planners. He doubts that 
modern methods of farm chemical and drug 
usage will be banned—‘as long as farmers 
are careful to obey the rules set out for their 
usage." 
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Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of all my col- 
leagues a very thoughtful and stirring 
address by an outstanding member of 
the business community in my congres- 
sional district, Mr. Ellis M. Ivey, Jr., 
general manager of the Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division, General Motors Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Ivey was honored by 
being selected to give the Saginaw Club’s 
60th annual New Year’s Day toast to 
President Richard M. Nixon. His talk 
was a somber and realistic appraisal of 
what he called the deteriorating climate 
for business in our Nation today. Mr. 
Ivey, I believe, presented a most accurate 
and, to some degree, startling picture of 
our present business community and 


what today’s conditions mean to the fu- 
ture of our free enterprise system. 

I would urge you to read over Mr. 
Ivey’s complete address as reproduced in 
the January 2, 1972, edition of the Sagi- 
Saginaw, Mich., 


naw News, 
follows: 


Toast NOTES DETERIORATING BUSINESS 
CLIMATE 


“Business here in America includes almost 
everyone,” Ellis M., Ivey, Jr., general manager 
of Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General 
Motors Corp., told members of The Saginaw 
Club Saturday. 

Giving the club’s 60th annual New Year’s 
Day toast to President Richard M. Nixon, Ivey 
spoke of what he called the deteriorating cli- 
mate for business in the United States today 
and gave his views on why this condition 
exists. 

The text of his talk follows: 

Fellow Saginaw Club members, sons and 
grandsons; 

I am honored and pleased to have this op- 
portunity to deliver the club's 1972 toast to 
the President of The United States. 

As a preamble to the toast, I would like to 
take just a few minutes in which to discuss a 
matter of true concern to all Americans—the 
deteriorating climate for business in the 
United States today. 

What a strange set of circumstances we 
have come upon. This nation and the Ameri- 
can people who developed the free enterprise 
system and produced the highest standard of 
living in the history ef man, now have be- 
come the most severe critics of that system. 
Meanwhile much of the rest of the world 
openly most efficient system for producing 
goods and services, with the greatest capacity 
for stimulating growth and effecting change. 

The implication thus becomes clear. Pri- 
vate enterprise as a means of creating and 
distributing economic progress now is most 
favored in other nations, including many 
that supply this country’s toughest competi- 
tion in international trade. 

Most informed observers agree on two 
premises, One is that American business and 
industry is in deep trouble today. The other 
is that sweeping changes will be required of 
any business or industry that is to survive 
and prosper through the decade of the 1970s. 
These are the two points I would like to ex- 
plore briefly with you today. 

Business is in serious trouble because of a 
strong and growing cult of critics who dis- 
parage America’s free enterprise system. 
Many of these critics who question our so- 


which 
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ciety are young. Some are sincere and well- 
intentioned. But there are many who criticize 
American business and American institutions 
simply because they desire to destroy free 
enterprise as we know it. They seek drastic 
changes in our system of business ownership 
and control—changes so drastic that they 
would wreck the American economy. 

Among these widely heard and often mis- 
informed critics is Ralph Nader, who has 
lashed out frequently at a variety of busi- 
nesses and industries, with little regard to 
whether his allegations are based on fact. 
Another is Michigan’s own Senator Philip 
Hart who, on more than one occasion has 
stated publicly that American business is 
bilking the American consumer out of some 
$200 billion per year. Such a figure is ridic- 
ulous. It is more than four times greater 
than the total amount of all corporate prof- 
its for 1970. Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin 
recently issued a statement to the effect that 
companies with assets of over a billion dollars 
were prospering at the expense of smaller 
companies. The truth is that the smaller 
firms with less than one million dollars in 
assets have enjoyed a higher average return 
on equity than have the larger so-called “in- 
dustrial giants” over the last five years. 

Such irresponsible statements by these 
critics already have tarnished the reputation 
of America in the eyes of many people, at 
home and abroad. They already have weak- 
ened out free society. The damage they do 
is greatest among our young people, who are 
no longer even given the time to judge our 
system by their own experience. Instead, they 
often are encouraged to disparage it long be- 
fore they have had an opportunity to try it 
out for themselves. 

These critics are following tactics of di- 
visiveness—and with considerable success, 
They endeavor to turn various segments of 
our society—government, labor, the univer- 
sities—against business. They try to make 
America a society at war with itself. 

They tell the consumer he is being vic- 
timized. New products are being foisted upon 
him, whether he wants them or not. These 
products are not as good as they should be— 
that is, they are less than perfect. They tell 
the consumer that businessmen are greedy 
and uncaring, that advertising is false, prices 
are padded, labels are inaccurate. 

Therefore, the consumer—the critics would 
have us believe—is helpless and unprotected 
and really not responsible for what he buys. 

This delusion—that the consumer cannot 
trust his own free choice—strikes hard at 
the free competitive system. That system, of 
course, is founded on the conviction that 
in the long run the consumer is the best 
judge of his own welfare. If the consumer 
can be convinced that he really does not 
know what is good for him—and this is what 
the cynical critics try to do—then freedom 
is gone from free enterprise. At that point 
the greatest of our economic freedoms—the 
freedom to decide our purchase—will be lost. 

This cannot happen, many will say. To 
them we should reply, “look back.” Look back 
at only the past decade to see how rapidly 
we have expanded the role of government in 
the marketplace. 

To protect the consumer, a new aspect of 
bureaucracy, “consumer affairs,” has been 
created, not only in Washington but in state 
capitals and local communities. Since 1900, 
Congress has passed 39 major consumer laws, 
but two-thirds of these have been enacted in 
only the last eight years. Some of the laws 
are worthwhile, but far too much of this new 
legislation is unnecessary and does not de- 
liver a value to the consumer commensurate 
with the potential cost in higher taxes and 
higher prices. After all, bureaucracy is not 
noted for exercising Judgment. 

Make no mistake, the results of irrespon- 
sible harassment have added significantly to 
the cost of doing business. The higher taxes 
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are costly. Adapting products to new regula- 
tions is costly. Meeting daily harassments, 
answering criticism, defending against pub- 
lic attack—all these carry costs, In time and 
energy as well as dollars. 

Every unwise impairment of free enterprise 
carries some additional costs to 200 million 
individual American consumers. It likewise 
reduces the ability of American industry to 
compete in the markets of the world. 

“Corporate responsibility” has become the 
slogan of the destructive critics who sound 
off so loudly today. When something is wrong 
with American society, blame it on business, 
they say. 

You and I know that business did not 
create racial discrimination in America, but 
business is expected to eliminate it. Business 
did not bring about the deterioration of our 
cities, but business is expected to rebuild 
them. Business certainly did not create poy- 
erty and hunger, but business is expected 
to eliminate them. There are dozens of 
equally ridiculous examples that could be 
cited. 

Equally disturbing is the fact that America 
no longer enjoys the technological edge over 
other advanced countries that we once had. 
This is especially true with Japan, Germany, 
France and Italy. These industrially progres- 
sive nations are enjoying substantial annual 
increases in productivity, while America is 
not. They are experiencing economic infia- 
tion, but, because we start from a much 
higher base, the dollars-and-cents advantage 
they hold is widening. For example, the wages 
paid to automotive workers in America are 
double that of Germany, three times that of 
England and quadruple that of Japan. 

Obviously this growing competitive dis- 
advantage against America is an important 
factor to American business. The destructive 
critic will not admit this. Instead, he con- 
tinues to demand that business be more and 
more socially responsible—but gives no con- 
sideration to the costs of meeting such social 
aspirations. 

I would like to employ some statistic to 
highlight the recent sharp decline in the 
U.S. public's normally favorable attitude to- 
ward business. This information was assem- 
bled through national public surveys by the 
Opinion Research Corp. But, first, here is an 
interesting sidelight. When we look at the 
results of a public survey, just who are the 
respondents? What kind of a person is the 
“average American” whose opinion we re- 
ceive? 

More than eight out of ten U.S. adults have 
not travelled by air in the last 12 months, 
Almost as many do not own stock. Three out 
of four have never traveled outside the U.S. 
One out of two have not been 200 miles from 
home in the last year. From this you can see 
the great disparity between the kind of people 
you meet in business meetings or at the golf 
club, and the great mass of the American 
public. You can be sure your views and those 
of your colleagues are not typical of public 
thinking generally. 

People are less sure today than they were 
in 1965 that profits benefit them as consum- 
ers. Only 55 per cent now agree that profits 
are necessary and beneficial. And, there is a 
widespread misunderstanding of the rate 
of profit. A recent survey showed that Ameri- 
cans believe corporate profits average 28 
per cent. Actually, the average profit was 4 
per cent last year. 

Here are some other alarming trends in 
public thinking. Since 1965 more people now 
believe that one or two companies in many 
areas of business have too much control; that 
big business gets cold and impersonal as it 
grows larger that too much power is con- 
centrated in a few companies and that many 
large companies should be broken up. For 
example, 45 per cent think that companies 
should be broken up. 

There are three main factors that relate 
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to the deterioration of the public’s opinion of 
business in recent years. The first is the 
inflationary pinch. When prices go up, no 
matter who is to blame, business draws the 
brunt of the criticism. The second factor is 
“consumerism,” the pressure for legislation 
to guarantee consumers fair value and to 
protect the health and safety of the public. 
The third factor is pollution and other en- 
vironmental problems. People are much more 
alert and aware of these problems today than 
they were four or five years ago. The criti- 
cism has been mounting and manufacturing 
businesses, particularly, are held to blame for 
a large part of the problem. 

Let’s examine factor number one, the in- 
flationary pinch. The proportion who say they 
are worse off financially is up sharply since 
1965, with the biggest jump registering since 
1969. This is true regardless of income level. 
Older people, and those on fixed income in 
particular, are really being pinched badly. 

The percentage who feel they are not hurt 
at all is down sharply. The group that is hurt 
seriously has risen to 30 per cent, and that 
represents about 19 million families, That’s 
a lot of voters putting pressure on the politi- 
cians. It also means pressure on union leaders 
to produce big wage increases for their mem- 
bership. The results? A push for higher taxes 
and higher wages, both of which strike hard 
at business profits. 

Now, let’s look at “consumerism,” the sec- 
ond factor influencing the public’s loss of 
confidence in business. 

In recent years more and more consumers 
are willing to invite federal legislative muscle 
to correct what they feel are abuses of the 
consumer’s rights. It is interesting that the 
largest demand for new laws is not among 
people in the low-income part of the scale, 
or those with little education. Rather, it is 
the sophisticated group who have been to 
college, and who have money to spend, who 
feel that legislation is needed to protect the 
public in the marketplace. 

When the question involves protecting 
public health and safety, an even larger ma- 
jority today sees the need for legislation. 

Public ignorance is in part the reason for 
the sentiment that “something needs to be 
done.” But even the more knowledgeable seg- 
ments of the public also support “consumer- 
ism” proposals; for example, business and 
financial editors of the major metropolitan 
newspapers and news magazines. A clear ma- 
jority of these thought-leaders feel that con- 
sumers need new consumer legislation. 

With that attitude reflected, it is easy to 
see why there will be more legislation out of 
Washington to put restraints on the freedom 
of business management. 

There are “class action” proposals already 
on the books, and more being considered, to 
allow customers to band together and sue a 
business that they felt cheated them. Again 
notice that it is not the average citizen so 
much as it is the college-educated person 
who supports the idea of such legislation. 

The third factor influencing the public’s 
opinion of business is pollution and environ- 
mental problems. Public concern about air 
and water pollution sharply over the last few 
years, especially among big city residents, 93 
per cent of whom say air pollution is serious 
and 89 per cent feel the same about water 
pollution. 

Despite strenuous efforts on the part of 
business and industry, pollution improve- 
ments are not always visible to the public. 
This data is from a study in a major metro- 
politan city that has had an antipollution 
drive going for a number of years prior to 
the survey. Notice that 72 per cent know 
little or nothing about any anti-pollution 
progress having meen made. 

With this high level of concern over air 
pollution there can be little wonder that 
when a so-called “solution” to the problem 
is offered, it immediately attracts wide 
approval. 
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Thus far we haye looked at some of the 
problems and challenges facing business, in- 
cluding a loss of public confidence. Now let’s 
very briefly explore the probable outlook for 
the future. This is the point at which you 
young men, and the generation you repre- 
sent, step into the spotlight. Marketing ex- 
perts today emphasize that doing business in 
the 1970’s means marketing to youth. 

The recent unprecedented infusion of 
youthful attitudes into the business world 
has added a lot of zip to some traditional 
marketing concepts. And for those businesses 
that expect to operate successfully in the 
1970s, a great deal more of this zip will be 
required, 

Why is it expected that this trend will 
gather more impetus in the seventies? Con- 
sider the following data, which comes from 
surveys by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Ohio State University and other 
organizations. 

College students, for example, will rep- 
resent one of the fastest-growing markets in 
this decade. Conservative estimates show that 
last year alone college students spent more 
than 12¥ billion dollars on goods and sery- 
ices ranging from books and grooming sup- 
plies to travel and stereo equipment. 

Teen-agers today average nearly $20 a week 
in spending power—and, again, this figure 
also will rise significantly in the next 10 
years. Teen-age girls will spend the largest 
share of their money on clothing, while the 
boys (as might be expected) will invest the 
biggest percentage of their money on girls— 
spending it largely in such industries as mo- 
tion pictures, quick-order foods and recrea- 
tion. The automobile and petroleum indus- 
tries will be major beneficiaries of the youth 
market in the 1970s. Auto manufacturers, 
in fact, already have oriented their sales pro- 
grams toward youth. 

The significant growth markets of the 
1970s will be concentrated among consumers 
in the 25 to 34 age group. Evidence for this 
projection lies in the fact that between 1970 
and 1980 the number of persons of ages 30 
to 34 will increase by 53.2 percent and the 
number of persons aged 25 to 29 will increase 
40.3 percent. By contrast, the total popula- 
tion is expected to increase only 13 or 14 
percent during this same period—and for 
some of the middle-aged groups there will be 
actual decreases. 

The story becomes even more dramatic 
when you consider spending power. In 1967, 
for example, families in the 25 to 34 age 
category possessed only 18.4 percent of in- 
come in the United States, but by 1980 this 
same group will command at least 26 per- 
cent of all the income and will be the econ- 
omy’s most important age category in terms 
of purchasing power. The further significance 
of youth-oriented marketing efforts can be 
underscored by analyzing the strategic 
growth target represented by the 25 to 34 
age group. It’s important to realize that the 
members of this group all share a common 
characteristic today—they are all under 25! 
Thus, it is celar that business must begin 
appealing to the youth market of today if 
they expect to reach the strategic markets of 
tomorrow. 

What factors will motivate the youthful 
consumers of the 1970s? One factor will be 
the desire to “enjoy life now” and let the 
future take care of itself. This partly ex- 
plains the insistence of young people today 
upon immediate answers to the social prob- 
lems that face the Nation. More importantly 
for businessmen, this phenomenon means 
that they will demand instant environment, 
instant fashion, and instant recreation—just 
as consumers of the ‘sixties demanded in- 
stant food. 

These forecasts and “educated guesses” as 
to the future course of America’s businesses 
are interesting to all of us. They are vital to 
businessmen who expect to stay in business 
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in the 1970s. However, they will quickly lose 
all meaning and significance if American 
business continues to lose its competive posi- 
tion in the world and the respect and con- 
fidence of the American public. 

I think you will agree that the survey 
data we have examined is convincing evi- 
dence that the public has, indeed, lost much 
of its confidence in American business and 
industry. There is ample evidence also that 
American business is losing its competitive 
leadership in the world. Sadly enough, there 
are many Americans who do not regret the 
loss of our world leadership. They say this 
was a role we should not have assumed in 
the first place and should not now try to 
continue. They say the cost is too great, the 
risks too many, and the rewards too few. 

I feel otherwise and I am certain you do, 
too. America is a nation built on man’s indi- 
vidual freedom, dignity, and equality of op- 
portunity. As such a nation, we have no al- 
ternative but to lead. And the reward we 
seek for leadership is simply the continua- 
tion of our free society and our free enter- 
prise system. 

The fact is that business, here in America, 
includes almost everyone. Government de- 
pends on business for taxes. Workers depend 
on business for jobs. Professional men de- 
pend on business for customers, clients and 
patients. Stockholders get their earnings 
from business. Everyone who owns insurance 
or draws a pension has a vital stake in the 
growth of the economy. Business is not a 
separate group, Business is all of us. 

Thus the challenge is clear and unmis- 
takable. All Americans must look at what is 
right with America. We must not allow our 
free enterprise system, the backbone of our 
entire economy, to be pushed into disrepute 
by our inaction, indifference, or unwilling- 
ness to stand up for what we know is vital 
to America’s place in the world. 

President Nixon, with great courage and 
conviction, and in the face of fanatic oppo- 
sition, is trying to lead us in that direction. 
In recent months he has launched us on a 
new economic course designed to correct 
some of the problems besetting the nation’s 
economy and to regain the worldwide respect 
and position of leadership that America has 
so long enjoyed. 

Regardless of our political beliefs, cer- 
tainly we can all join together in pledging 
our whole-hearted support to him in the 
fight to restore our faith in America. 

To this end, gentlemen, it is my privilege 
to propose a toast to the President of the 
United States of America, Richard Milhous 
Nixon. May he continue to enjoy good health, 
clear thinking, and courageous leadership of 
this nation throughout 1972. 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE 
COAST GUARD 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent incursion of Soviet vessels into 
our territorial waters in Alaska, I would 
like to submit into the Recor» a resolu- 
tion drafted by the Kodiak Area Chamber 
of Congress. 

I would like to take this time to ex- 
tend my personal thanks and commenda- 
tion to the U.S. Coast Guard, for the job 
they have done, and ask my colleagues 
to join me in urging the Department of 
Transportation to expand the Coast 
Guard’s force in the Bering Sea, in 
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order to make their job easier and safer. 
The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION 


We, of the Kodiak Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, commend the Coast Guard for its 
sterling performance in guarding our wat- 
ers and resources, even with very limited 
equipment and manpower. The current 
problem of 120 Russian vessels in the Bering 
Sea with only one Coast Guard ship for en- 
forcement is indicative of the magnitude of 
the problem in the North Pacific. 

We, of the Kodiak Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, unanimously urge the Department 
of Transportation and the Congress of the 
United States to increase the capabilities of 
the Coast Guard to enable it to carry out 
the mission of protecting our marine re- 
sources, 


EASTER SEAL REHABILITATION 
CENTER 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken the opportunity of inserting into 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. Edmund 
McLaughlin, the executive director of 
the Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center of 
Eastern Fairfield County describing the 
success which out-patient community 
health care facilities have had in Fair- 
field, Conn, This Easter Seal Rehabili- 
tation Center has provided quality 
health care for the physically handi- 
capped while at the same time reducing 
the cost of this care, At a time when 
health costs are skyrocketing, such a 
program deserves to be applauded for 
their outstanding accomplishments. I 
would recommend to those interested in 
the health care field to view the infor- 
mation contained in the following letter 
as an example of the virtue which this 
kind of cooperative, coordinated com- 
munity planning can achieve in the field 
of health care: 


THE REHABILITATION CENTER, 
Bridgeport, Conn., November 17, 1971. 
Hon, Stewart MCKINNEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sru: At this particular time in the 
history of the United States, there is a great 
furor and clamor regarding the cost of 
health care and the delivery of health care 
in America. 

I am writing to you at this time to share 
with you an experience which I think is in- 
dicative of what may be an opportunity to 
help eliminate or alleviate such a situation, 
at least in terms of out-patient services. 

As the Director of the Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter here in Eastern Fairfield County, it is 
with great pleasure that I advise you that 
because the Rehabilitation Center chose 
some three years ago to open its doors 
directly across the street from a rather large 
general hospital—the Bridgeport Hospital, 
and to construct its facility so that there 
could be a tunnel which would allow for the 
flow of in-patients from the Hospital to the 
Rehabilitation Center for the variety of 
services in the Center, we have been most 
successful. 

As a matter of fact, I might say this type 
of program is a forerunner of things to come. 

No one imagined some eight years ago 
when we first talked about the building of 
the Rehabilitation Center, that the desire 
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and the need for a cooperative and coordina- 
tive relationship between in-patient facil- 
ties and out-patient services—such as the 
Rehabilitation Center represents, would 
have been a move that would be imperative. 

The Board of Directors of the Rehabilita- 
tion Center chose to make that move. 

As a consequence, in this—our third year 
here, when we are preparing our cost analysis 
for the Hospital Cost Commission—we find 
ourselves in the rather enviable position 
of having to charge less for our several sery- 
ices, because of the facility, utilization of 
professional skills, and the organization with 
which we have developed here at the Center. 

To be specific, last year the per unit cost 
for 80 minutes of physical therapy was 
$10.25—at the present time, our fee—which 
is going to be established with the Hospital 
Cost Commission, will be some $2.00 less per 
unit. In the pulmonary rehabilitation pro- 
gram—which has provided out-patient re- 
hab services for the person with respiratory 
diseases, and, particularly, the emphysemiac, 
the cost has gone from $10.00 per half-hour 
unit down to $5.00. 

Incredible as it may seem, this. has been 
done without sacrifice of quality and com- 
petence in the organization. It has been done, 
however, because we have chosen to share 
our expertise and our competence, and even 
our facility, with the in-patient program 
in the Hospital, which is constantly growing 
and which demands that these services be 
available to their program and for their pa- 
tient care. 

It is imperative, also, to remember that 
the Rehabilitation Center has been able to 
develop within its own bounds certain sery- 
ices that do not necessarily have to be du- 
plicated in the Hospital: (1) a completely 
organized and equipped physical therapy 
department, (2) a physiatrist who is a 
specialist in physical medicine and who pro- 
vides electromyography, a diagnostic service, 
(3) an extensive audiometric evaluative pro- 
gram which can in effect review, evaluate and 
test persons with all kinds of hearing aid, 
hearing and speech problems—pre and post- 
operatively, and (4) a pulmonary rehabilita- 
tion program which has on a number of oc- 
casions continued to provide out-patient 
services to patients who formerly spent weeks 
and months in the hospital: this program 
has kept them from repeated hospital in- 
volvement, 

I wish to share all of these exciting things 
with you because I think that the Rehabili- 
tion Center of Eastern Fairfield County, quite 
frankly, has chosen to move in the direction 
of the provision of health care services and 
the delivery of health care without having 
been told to do so. 

I think the attitude on the part of the 
Board of Directors and the understanding 
and appreciation of the Board of Directors 
with respect to “casting their Lot” in terms 
of where the needs are as opposed to an ivory 
tower out in the middle of nowhere, has 
made all this possible. 

In addition to this, we have chosen also 
to establish a satellite facility in the town of 
Fairfield, and are presently involved in the 
development of one in Stratford—again ex- 
tending our services to the community where 
the community’s needs are and extending 
our services to the physically handicapped 
who require the medical and treatment 
facilities of a rehabilitation center at their 
convenience, and at no additional cost to the 
patients. 

All of this I think is an indication of the 
value and of the need for the development 
of community health care facilities. 

I like to think, quite frankly, that the Re- 
habilitation Center in its pursuit of the de- 
velopment of a drug project and underwrit- 
ing of the preparation of such a project by 
engaging a consultant and having the proj- 
ect itself approved and funded, is an indica- 
tion of what a facility such as this can do in 
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& community in response to a community 
need, and, also, in response to what I con- 
sider the Rehabilitation Center’s obligation 
to meeting health needs. 

There is one further value to all of this 
and that is that the Rehabilitation Center 
has pursued this on a regional basis, and, 
certainly, I think the fact that we have at- 
tempted to reach out to the region—realiz- 
ing that the health and the needs of the 
physically handicapped know no boundaries, 
and extending our influence and our exper- 
tise to meeting the needs of these people, 
has helped meet our responsibility to the 
community. 

Quite frankly, I don’t know what this 
means to you as a Congressman but I do 
hope that as you are thinking in terms of 
the kinds of things that are being done in 
this country, you might find solace in the 
fact that here in your own State of Con- 
necticut, attempts are being made and have 
been made to maintain quality care and to 
be ever conscious of the cost of this care. 

We are delighted—though it might present 
some financial problems, as we grow, to be 
able to state this, but it is with this in 
mind that we have maintained such a de- 
velopment and such a relationship with the 
community, and, certainly, the value and the 
virtue of organizing our efforts in this be- 
half are passed on to the consumer—the 
handicapped. 

In your arguments there in Congress for 
the development of such facilities and sery- 
ices and with the present development of 
national health care programs, it seems to 
me that the value and virtue of health cen- 
ters and out-patient facilities, such as the 
one we represent, has great import, and, in 
particular, the fact that facilities can be 
developed near outstandanding and extensive 
in-patient facilities indicate the success of 
the delivery of health care services and the 
value of the patient care program in those 
facilities, 

As the Director of this facility, it is with 
pleasure that I advise you of this success and 
I do hope that if this is of some value in 
your thinking and in your pursuit of the 
kinds of things you are doing, we would be 
more than happy at any given instance to be 
used as an example of the virtue of this 
kind of cooperative, coordinative community 
planning. 

Your individual kindness and enthusiasm 
throughout the years has made this all pos- 
sible. I might also say that this has all been 
made possible, quite frankly, without any 
Federal funds being involved in the process. 
We have done this simply because the com- 
munity has responded, and we have done 
this because of the competence that our 
staff exudes. 

I am pleased to be able to make this in- 
formation available to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND 8, MCLAUGHLIN, 
Executive Director. 


HERR BRANDT MEETS AMERICA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon has now concluded his series 
of contacts with Allied heads of state 
prior to his departure for Peking. One of 
the most interesting was with Chancellor 
Willy Brandt who, in addition to visiting 
President Nixon, had a vacation in this 
country. 
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An editorial in the Chicago Daily News 
of January 20 carefully noted the impor- 
tance of Chancellor Brandt’s feelings, 
and I wish to insert it into the RECORD 
as an example of positive diplomacy: 

HERR BRANDT MEETS AMERICA 


When chiefs of state visit the United States 
they usually have a solemn talk with the 
President, another with the secretary of 
state, and a brace of proper dinners to wrap 
it up. 

West Germany's Willy Brandt did some- 
thing more. He and his family took a two- 
weeks’ tour of Florida’s West Coast, poking 
around here and there, doing a little fishing, 
chatting with people they encountered. 

Brandt learned something about Amer- 
ica—something important, we think. He 
learned that Americans are short on formal- 
ity but long on warmth and hospitality. One 
neighbor brought over a six-pack of cold beer 
when he returned from a fishing trip. An- 
other asked him to come by for a visit: 
“Never mind calling, just drop by when you 
feel like it.” A teacher brought over her star 
pupil to meet him. 

He remembered these things fondly in a 
later Bonn interview. “I sensed how much 
inner strength there is in these United States, 
how much down-to-earth helpfulness and 
friendliness there is among the Americans 
themselves and toward strangers.” He said it 
was different from the picture of Americans 
one gets in Western Europe. 

That it is; it’s even different from the pic- 
ture many Americans gain of themselves, 
reading about all the violence and bitterness 
that make the grist of the news. 

So it's good to be reminded by an eminent 
visitor that this is still America, a lot of de- 
cent, friendly, openhanded people, maybe a 
little forward, maybe a little naive, but 
finding time for a smile and a friendly word 
to each other and to a stranger. Brandt is 
right—that’s the hidden strength of Amer- 
ica, and providentially there’s a lot of it left. 


REPORT FROM YOUR CONGRESS- 
MAN ED ESHLEMAN 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just recently sent my constituents a 
newsletter. I am including the contents 
of that newsletter in the Recorp at this 
point: 

REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN 
Ep ESHLEMAN 
BIG STEPS 


Some of the same people who not very 
long ago were complaining that President 
Nixon was not doing enough about world and 
national problems are now heard complain- 
ing that he’s doing too much too fast. Policy 
changes like the trip to China and the new 
economic program are said to be certain 
failures because we weren't ready for such 
big shifts in direction. I would remind these 
critics of the wise words of David Lloyd 
George who said, “Don't be afraid to take a 
big step if one is indicated. You can't cross 
a chasm in two small jumps.” 

DOG NAMED DYLAN 


Nearly everyone who visits my Washing- 
ton office comments on the dog that is 
sprawled in front of the door or across the 
middle of the hall. His name is Dylan, and 
he does not belong to us but to a girl across 
the hall in Congressman Obey’s office. Dylan 
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has become our good friend, however. Other 
than sometimes blocking our doorway a bit, 
he causes no problem. And, he is our con- 
stant guardian. There has not been an at- 
tempted purse-snatching (a not uncom- 
mon occurrence on Capitol Hill )in our hall- 
way since Dylan took up his vigil, 


WHERE IT GOES 


Many people look at their bill as they leave 
the grocery store and figure that the farmer 
really must be making a bundle. Only the 
farmer knows how wrong these people are. 
The high cost of grocery shopping doesn’t 
find its way into the farmer’s pocket. The 
magazine Supermarketing recently showed 
where same of the money does go. In the 
first place 23 cents out of every dollar spent 
in supermarkets doesn't even go for food. It 
is spent for paperbacks, household supplies, 
pet foods, pantyhose and a host of other 
products at “one-stop shopping” places. Nine 
cents out of each food dollar goes for packag- 
ing. The publication also notes that the food 
items making the biggest gains in sales are 
things like expensive meats and cheeses, 
fancy breads, cake mixes, toaster pastries, 
snack packs, boil-in-the-pouch foods and 
“portion packs” of many products. All of this 
shoves up the grocery bill—not to the benefit 
of the farmer, but to handlers, packagers and 
others who are profiting from selling conven- 
lence rather than food. 


DO AS THEY SAY 


If you missed the CBS television show ‘60 
Minutes” on which Mike Wallace looked into 
the question of where Washington's liberals 
send their children to school, you should be 
very interested in some of the findings. Al- 
most without exception, according to Wal- 
lace, the liberals send their offspring to pri- 
vate or suburban schools rather than to the 
public schools which are predominantly 
black. Those who send the children to private 
schools include: Senators Muskie, Kennedy, 
Hart, Bayh and Mondale; Delegate Walter 
Fauntroy, a black who represents the District 
of Columbia in Congress; New York Times 
columnist Tom Wicker; Washington Post 
editor Benjamin Bradlee, Post editorial page 
editor Philip Geyelin, and Post column'st 
Nicholas Von Hoffman, Senator McGovern, 
who has moved into the District from Mary- 
land, still sends his daughter to a Maryland 
high school approximately three percent 
black, even though it means a tuition charge 
of $1,450. You might remember this CBS 
study the next time you hear these gentle- 
men expressing their opinions on busing. 


SHORT-TERM INTERNS 


During their January recess from college, 
two young women worked in my Washington 
office. Dolores Strickler attends Immaculata 
College and Melinda Jackson is a student at 
Western Maryland College. For both girls the 
experience was one of learning rather than 
earning, since they volunteered to work for 
free. 

NEW ANGLE 


“And now, gentlemen,” continued the 
Congressman, “I wish to tax your memories.” 
“Good heaven,” muttered a colleague, “Why 
haven't we thought of that before.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


During this year when political campaigns 
are in the headlines, and particularly during 
the season of primary elections, you'll prob- 
ably read about the campaign of this candi- 
date or that picking up speed. Someone noted 
the other day that most things pick up speed 
when they're headed downhill. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

When I first started to poll my constituents 
about their opinions on national issues, I 
used this newsletter as the means of dis- 
tributing the questions. Then, two years ago, 
I tried another way and mailed individual 
questionnaires to every household in the 16th 
District. This year I’m changing back to the 
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old method of including the poll as a part of 
the newsletter. The reason is primarily one 
of cost. The out-of-pocket expenses for poll- 
ing every household came to about $1000. 
This was a bill I shared with the Republican 
Congressional Committee, but was substan- 
tial enough to make me weigh the cost 
against the return. The first year I used the 
mass mailing technique, the return was ex- 
cellent. Last year the return tapered off con- 
siderably and did not appear to justify the 
expenses involved, Therefore, I am again go- 
ing to pose the questions in the newsletter 
giving all who receive it a chance to respond. 
I'm also asking newspapers throughout the 
16th District to cooperate, as they have done 
in the past, by publishing the questionnaire 
so that everyone has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. My purpose in asking for your 
opinions is the same as always. I want to 
have an indication of your thinking so that 
I may better represent that thinking in the 
Congress. 
THE ESHLEMAN POLL 
Instructions 


Please study the questions below and give 
me your thinking on these important issues 
facing our country. I will tabulate the re- 
turns as soon as possible and let you know 
the results, In cases where your family has 
difficulty agreeing on replies, my District Of- 
fice in the Lancaster Post Office Building 
(telephone 393-0666) will be glad to furnish 
extra copies of the questionnaire. For our 
convenience please tear off this back sheet 
of the newsletter when you submit your an- 
swers. Thank you! 


Nizon Administration 


1. Where do you stand regarding Nixon 
Administration policies in the following 
areas? Do you (A) generally agree, (D) gen- 
erally disagree, or are you (NS) not sure? 
(Place the proper letter before each category) 

Vietnam. 

China Trip. 

National Defense. 

Pollution, 

Education. 

Economy. 

Deficit Budgets. 

Housing. 

Crime. 

Welfare. 

Consumer Protection. 

Race Relations, 

Drug Abuse. 

Aid to Cities. 

Agriculture. 

Health. 

Other (specify). 

Foreign affairs 

2. Do you favor President Nixon's efforts 
to seek a new relationship with the Soviet 
Union and China? 

3. Are you in agreement with the move- 
ment underway in Congress to reduce sub- 
stantially foreign aid spending? 

4. Has the U.S. program of troop with- 
drawal and winding down the war in Viet- 
nam met with your general approval? 

5. Should the power of a President to com- 
mit American troops to combat without the 
specific approval of Congress be curbed? 

6. Do you agree with the President’s call 
for increased national defense spending dur- 
ing the coming year? 

Economy 


7. Do you think that wage and price con- 
trols should be a temporary rather than a 
permanent factor in national economic 
policy? 

8. Which of the following economic prob- 
lems do you regard as the most serious? 
(Choose One) 

a. Inflation. 

b. Unemployment. 

c. Balance of payments deficit. 

d. Unbalanced Federal budgets. 
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General government 

9. Do you favor revenue sharing as a way 
of providing State and local governments 
with more money to meet the problems they 
face? 

10, Would you favor replacing the present 
draft system with an all-volunteer military? 

11. Do you believe that stronger laws are 
needed to deal with strikes that cause or 
threaten to cause national emergencies? 

12. Should the cost of political campaigns 
be limited by stiff Federal controls? 

13. Do you favor the Administration's Fam- 
ily Assistance Program with its provision for 
a guaranteed minimum income as the answer 
to our need for welfare reform? 

14, In your opinion are the efforts to reduce 
crime in your community adequate? 

Health and drugs 

15. Should we place greater emphasis on 
medical help for drug users than on criminal 
penalties? 

16. Although cost estimates are quite high 
for a program of free health care for all 
Americans, do you believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide such a program? 

Pollution and population 

17. Would you favor a government program 
to limit the size of families by eliminating 
income tax exemptions for more than two 
children? 

18. Do you think 100% pollution control is 
important enough to justify spending far 
more than might be required to achieve 80— 
90% control? 

Please return to: Hon. Edwin D. Eshleman, 
416 Cannon House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20515. 


NATO—WRITING ON THE WALL 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many per- 
sons in and out of the Congress are call- 
ing for a reappraisal of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the role 
the U.S. Government is to play in the 
future defense of Western Europe. And 
perhaps a reappraisal is needed, at least 
in terms of a general mood in this coun- 
try that we can bring home American 
troops stationed in Europe; that the 
Soviet is not up to anything sinister 
there. 

It is probably time to take a close look 
at the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, but it should be a careful and in- 
formed look keeping the competition in 
true perspective. In this regard, I invite 
attention to the following article en- 
titled “NATO—The Writing on the Wall” 
written for the February issue of the 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings by Air 
Force Gen. T. R. Milton: 

NATO—THE WRITING ON THE WALL 
(By Gen. T. R. Milton, U.S. Air Force) 
Peace is in the air in Europe, or rather— 

because there has been a sort of peace for a 
long time—there is a growing desire to get 


rid of the tools of war. In fact, a curious new 
profession has emerged in the shadow of 
this long period of relative peace—that of the 
disarmament expert. The term itself is a 
triumph in dissimulation, but it is, never- 
theless, well-accepted in NATO that these 
experts exist and meet from time to time to 
pursue jointly their mysterious business. 
Over the years it has not mattered much 
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whether or not we had disarmament experts. 
The whole question of disarmament was 
largely academic. But it is no longer aca- 
demic. The Leonid Brezhnev statement en- 
dorsing the general principle of force reduc- 
tions in Europe had the immediate effect of 
giving urgency to the studies on force reduc- 
tions. And the Mansfield resolution calling 
for substantial U.S. reductions in NATO, 
while defeated decisively, was widely re- 
garded in Europe as the writing on the wall. 

The French have a nice word for this eu- 
phoric air of relaxed tension—“détente’— 
and the mood in the West these days is 
marked by a longing for it. The real question 
is whether this understandable longing for 
détente, with its presumable easing of mili- 
tary expenditures, will be balanced by logic 
and caution, or whether there will be simply 
a one-sided slacking off. There is that danger, 
and it stems from a very real contempt on 
the part of many otherwise responsible peo- 
ple for all things military coupled with a 
growing conviction that the Soviet Union is 
no longer up to anything very sinister. 

Nevertheless, it is probably time to take 
a hard look at NATO. The fact that it has 
been singularly successful is not in itself 
reason for leaving it alone. On the contrary, 
its long and successful run may carry the 
seeds of its undoing for, in the absence of 
any believable recent threat to the peace of 
Western Europe, the whole subject of pre- 
paredness has become an expensive bore. But 
an informed look at something as complex, 
even fragile, as the NATO Alliance requires 
a point of view. This point of view must in- 
clude, always in focus, the other side—the 
competition, so to speak. 

It is probably a fair assumption that war 
in Europe is neither imminent nor likely as 
things stand today. The operative phrase is 
“as things stand today.” It may also be true 
that the Soviets have no hostile intentions 
toward the NATO Allies, at least in a mili- 
tary sence; but, in all fairness, we must at 
least entertain the notion that they might 
have hostile military intentions, For quite 
apart from what their diplomats say, the 
Russians are clearly improving their military 
capability—not necessarily their intention, 
but their capability—to subjugate Europe. 

Again, this extravagant outlay for con- 
ventional forces may simply reflect a die- 
hard suspicion on the part of the Russians 
towards the motives of the West. 

There is also just the chance, as we have 
agreed, that the basic motivation of Russia 
has not changed. The statements of Soviet 
military leaders stand on the record, and they 
make uncompromising reading. Marshal V. 
D. Sokolovsky, editor of Military Strategy, 
an Official Soviet military publication which 
presents not only the views of the Ministry 
of Defense, but also, and perhaps more im- 
portant, those of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, said in a discussion 
of the nature of modern war: 

“The Soviet Union and the countries of 
people’s democracy, in order to protect their 
socialist achievements, will be forced to 
adopt . . . decisive aims directed towards 
total defeat of the armed forces of the 
enemy with simultaneous disorganization of 
his interior zone, and towards suppression of 
the enemy’s will to resist, and rendering aid 
to the people to free them from the yoke of 
imperialism. 

“A future world war will require of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, of the entire socialist 
camp, the use of the main military forces 
from the very outset of the war, literally in 
the very first hours and minutes, in order 
to achieve the most decisive results in the 
shortest time possible .. . Therefore, not only 
is a high degree of combat readiness of the 
Armed Forces required, but the entire nation 
must be specially trained for war against 
the aggressor.” 

But if we cast around, we can find other 
Russians who do not sound so fierce and we 
can read signs that seem to bode well for 
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détente. If the West ignores the Marshal 
Sokolovskys and chooses to follow the pleas- 
anter sounds, then NATO must look to its 
future in reduced terms. 

Viewed superficially, an alliance formed to 
defend its members against an attack by the 
Soviet bloc no longer makes much sense if 
the Soviet bloc clearly nas no intention of 
attacking. At this point, a reasonable ques- 
tion arises as to the need for the present 
NATO troop levels or, in fact, for NATO at all. 
However, we agree to keep the other side in 
clear focus. 

An examination of the Soviet bloc, or 
Warsaw Pact, over the past ten years shows 
it to have had an undeviating upward trend 
in equipment, in modernization, in money, 
and in total strength. The strategy of flexible 
response, requiring as it does heavy outlays 
for conventional equipment, may be a NATO 
doctrine, but it has been a doctrine more 
thoughtfully provided for by the Soviets and 
their Allies. The comparative strengths 
shown in Figure 1 are revealing. 

Even a casual look at the relative conyen- 
tional strengths of the two alliances makes 
one thing clear—NATO is a defensive alli- 
ance. It simply does not have the numbers 
and weight of equipment to launch an at- 
tack, even were it guided by the most suicidal 
of strategies. It is clear to a casual observer 
and it must be equally clear to Russian plan- 
ners. NATO does not have a serious non- 
nuclear offensive capability. 

And the other side? Anyone, after doing a 
few easy sums, will arrive at the conclusion 
that the Warsaw Pact has, in general terms 
and particularly in significant items such as 
tanks, the 3:1 ratio of superiority all cautious 
Soviet generals like to have before attacking. 

This gives rise to another simple question. 
If the Russians have no hostile intentions, 
and NATO, regardless of any intention it 
might secretly have, has not the capability 
to attack, what is the Warsaw Pact doing 
with such a heavy and costly preponderance 
of strength? 

It is, of course, anybody’s guess. Perhaps 
they need all these forces simply to maintain 
order in their uneasy alliance with the West- 
ern satellites. This seems unlikely now if it 
were in fact ever true. Undoubtedly some of 
these forces are there to maintain order and, 
from time to time, they have been used in 
just that fashion as we all remember so well. 
But they do not need the sophistication and 
the numbers that are presently available to 
the Warsaw Pact for the purpose of internal 
order; and, as we have seen, they do not need 
them purely for the defense of Warsaw Pact 
territory. China is a rising specter of the 
Soviets and some of this heavy defense out- 
lay may be traced to this cause. But why do 
they keep forces needed for China thousands 
of miles away in Western Europe? What a 
simple and reassuring prelude to force reduc- 
tion negotiation it would be if Russia trans- 
ferred a significant number of their Warsaw 
Pact forces to the Chinese frontier. 


FIGURE 1.—COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF NATO AND 
WARSAW PACT 
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Nonetheless, it is unlikely at this time that 
Russia is planning any truly aggressive ac- 
tions, in the classic sense at any rate, against 
the West. There are no obvious signs that 
would indicate this and it seems to be clearly 
against their interests at the moment to 
start a war. 

If that is so, perhaps these Soviet, and 
Soviet-equipped, forces serve a simpler pur- 
pose; an ever-present and threatening re- 
minder of Soviet strength in Europe. When 
one couples this military presence with the 
spectacular accomplishments of Russian 
science, the effect on some people is ominous 
and downright discouraging. It need not, and 
should not, be. 

In the early days of the Cold War, and par- 
ticularly during the tense year of the Berlin 
Blockade, it would not be an overstatement 
to say that the appearance of a Soviet pla- 
toon, accompanied perhaps by two or three 
tanks, in any Western town along the Ger- 
man border would have created absolute pan- 
ic. A panic that probably would have spread 
rapidly and with disconcerting, if not cata- 
strophic, effects on the shaky political ap- 
paratus of Europe during that period. Had it 
not been for the U.S. nuclear superiority dur- 
ing those years, it is at least arguable that 
the Soviets would have moved through West- 
ern Europe, either in small forays or in 
strength. There was nothing to stop them. 
The Allies had essentially demobilized after 
the war and their forces in Europe were occu- 
pation troops, equipped and deployed for that 
purpose. Only U.S, nuclear bombs, and the 
capability to deliver them, stood between 
Russia and the whole of Europe. 

Today, any small incursions, for whatever 
purpose, could be dealt with without ques- 
tion. Regardless of the fact that NATO is at 
some disadvantage wherever it faces the 
Warsaw Pact, the Soviets would have to 
mount a major attack in order to carry out 
any successful demonstration of force. And, 
in this case, it would clearly no longer be 
the use of military force for the support of 
some limited political maneuver but would, 
in fact, be war. 

Thus, the maintenance of even an inferior 
force so long as it is big enough to be truly 
credible becomes an essential counter to the 
very great Soviet military presence. To go 
back to the early days of the Cold War, it is 
easy to forget what a dangerous game we 
played and on what tenuous threads hung 
success, It is equally easy to forget that every 
successful confrontation with the Soviets has 
had as its basis a clear display of strength 
and firmness of purpose. 

Sometimes we forget how much the Rus- 
sians respect the direct approach and how 
little attention they pay to conciliatory be- 
havior. One of the more remarkable inci- 
dents during the Berlin airlift, and one which 
received little publicity then or later—pos- 
sibly because of diplomatic outrage—took 
place at Tegel Airport. 

The French had not had much of a part 
to play in the Berlin airlift, although they 
shared with the United Kingdom and the 
United States responsibility for the govern- 
ment of West Berlin. Because air traffic con- 
trol was best served by the least number 
of aircraft types, it had been agreed to turn 
the flying job over to the British and the 
Americans. Nevertheless, the French wanted 
a part in the operation and so they offered 
to build a third and much needed airfield, 
Tegel, in their sector. It was an old German 
tank ground and well suited for the purpose. 

The French commandeered thousands of 
Berlin citizens and made ingenious use of 
rubble to supplement the limited building 
material in Berlin. In remarkably short time 
the airport was finished and ready except 
for one serious obstacle: directly in the traf- 
fic pattern stood a broadcasting antenna 
some several hundred feet high. Moreover, it 
was the transmitting antenna for the prin- 
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cipal Russian station in East Berlin. Clearly 
Tegel could only serve a limited purpose so 
long as this antenna stood in the way. 

The Americans and British set about nego- 
tiating with the Russians for its removal, and 
with, of course little hope. The French con- 
sidered this solution utterly unrealistic and 
recommended the destruction of the tower. 
But it was the view of the British and the 
American authorities that this would be an 
extreme provocation and might endanger the 
airlift itself. 

A few days later, without either warning 
or consultation, the French quietly but firm- 
ly locked in their offices the few Americans at 
Tegel. Then, without further ceremony a 
platoon of French demolition experts 
marched out to the tower and, with preci- 
sion, blew it to the ground. Done with seri- 
ous work for the day, the other side of their 
Gallic nature then emerged at a champagne 
party celebrating the great event. 

In spite of the alarm of the Americans 
and the British, the French were convinced 
that the Russians would understand that it 
was the logical thing to do. In fact, the 
French were right. Russian retaliation was 
confined to minor harassment, a kidnaping 
or two. 

More than 20 years have passed since those 
days. Most of the people who planned the air- 
lift and the defense of Europe in the imme- 
diate postwar period are no longer on active 
service. Governments have come and gone. 
Many of the lessons learned by the West dur- 
ing those hectic and crucial days have been 
forgotten or have suffered the sea-change of 
two decades of the ebb and flow of western 
European politics. Not so with the Soviets, 
though. The monolithic nature of their gov- 
ernment slows changes and retains the past 
further into the future. 

World War II and its stepchild, the Cold 
War, are receding into history. If the Soviets 
remain quiet, with no more Hungarys or 
Czechoslovakias to stir old memories, the 
Cold War, and its premonitions if a Hot War, 
will recede even faster. A listing of contem- 
porary problems by the average Western 
politician probably would not put the dan- 
ger of war with the Soviets very high on that 
list. Soviet planners have a somewhat sim- 
pler problem with their own work generally 
uncomplicated by the voice of the people. 
Long-range international plans, whatever 
they may be, need not be subordinated to 
the immediate internal needs of the country. 
All that is needed is resolve and time to see 
these policies through 

A good example of Soviet resolve can be 
seen in the tremendous growth of the So- 
viet Navy. Post-World War II naval policy 
concentrated on the building of submarines, 
The submarine, with its ability to disrupt 
lines of communication, as a natural choice 
for an inferior seapower. However, disruption 
is not control and lack of control was per- 
haps decisive in Soviet decision-making dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis, The merchant fleet 
could not be escorted. Russia then turned to 
building a true fleet, a surface, seagoing 
Navy. Less than ten years later, the Russian 
flag can be seen in the Indian Ocean, the 
Caribbean and, most evidently in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Where does all this lead? Clearly the in- 
creasing budget pressures, if nothing else, 
probably spell a change in national NATO 
commitments in the coming years. If these 
changes are made with only budget consid- 
erations in mind, which is to say, mindlessly, 
then we can predict a process of rapid ero- 
sion and the eventual demise of this success- 
ful alliance. But if some real thought is 
given to force improvement, anc if we accept 
the fact that the principal mission of NATO 
is to maintain the peace rather than to fight 
the war, then change is possible. It might 
even be a useful change, but we have to keep 
clearly in mind the fragile nature of this 
unlikely structure. And we must also keep in 
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mind the fact that if we begin pulling out 
support without having done our calcula- 
tions, the structure will be irrevocably de- 
molished. After ihat, we can only pray for the 
future of Europe in its present form. The 
means to preserve it will be gone. 


MISS CLAUDIA PETERS AND MISS 
LAURA DE LA MADRID PAR- 
TICIPATE IN CALIFORNIA DRUG- 
ABUSE CONFERENCE 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the Commission of the Cali- 
fornias held a conference in Tijuana, 
Mexico, to discuss a problem of concerned 
citizens on both sides of the border. The 
subject was drug abuse. 

The Commission of the Californias is 
an entity composed of Californians and 
representatives of the State of baja 
California and the territory of baja 
California Sur, the purpose of which is 
to develop better understanding and to 
promote the cultural and economic re- 
lations between the two nations. The 
commission has held two drug confer- 
ences, bringing together United States 
and Mexican officials and experts in the 
fields of education, rehabilitation, law 
enforcement, prevention, and manu- 
facturing as well. A number of young 
people were included in the second con- 
ference and their contribution was very 
significant. 

The first conference led to the enact- 
ment of more stringent drug-abuse laws 
in the State of baja California. 

The second conference has already 
resulted in the enrollment of 15 Mexican 
representatives in a forthcoming drug 
education program operated by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. The 
second conference also motivated the 
compilation of the drug laws of the 
United States and Mexico, which was 
printed in both Spanish and English. 

The chairman of the California dele- 
gation to the commission is our respected 
former colleague, the Honorable Ed 
Reinecke, the Lieutenant Governor of 
California. Also participating were Miss 
Claudia Peters, a student in San Diego, 
and Miss Laura de la Madrid of Tijuana. 
Lieutenant Governor Reinecke is justly 
proud not only of the achievements of 
the conference, but of the contribution 
made by these two young ladies. I share 
his pride for their contribution. 

To provide for the recognition that 
these young ladies deserve, I insert their 
remarks before the commission in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BEFORE THE COMMISSION OF THE 

CALIFORNIAS 
(By Claudia Peters) 

Good morning ladies, gentlemen and hon- 
ored guests, the theme of the Commission 
of the Californias Conference is the discus- 
sion of various problems related to drug 
abuse. 

This is the first time youth has been 
asked to participate. We feel that this is an 
important addition to the drug discussion. 
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Being young might lend to our bias. It is 
hoped that through the formal presentation 
by youth, the observations and comments 
made by them during the workshop sessions 
and the meaningful input of other confer- 
ence participants, we will be able to find ac- 
ceptable and relevant approaches to solving 
the drug problem. 

The problem of drug abuse in youth is 
complex and affects all levels of society. Un- 
fortunately, many of our reactions are based 
more heavily on emotional responses than 
on facts. This lack of accurate information 
has created dulling effects on many treat- 
ment, educational and legislative programs. 
Some illustrations of inconsistencies are: 
smoking a marijuana cigarette is a misde- 
meanor, while the possession of an unlighted 
marijuana cigarette is a felony; possession of 
LSD is a misdemeanor, yet it is proven to 
be a more dangerous drug than marijuana. 
Historically, the attack on drug abuse seems 
to be without complete logic, and thus has 
added more confusion to an already complex 
medical and social problem. 

Before delving into more specialized as- 
pects of drug abuse, it is necessary to define 
the term. The definition of drug abuse most 
readily accepted by youth is that definition 
included by Joel Fort, M.D., in his book, The 
Pleasure Seekers. To Dr. Fort .. . drug abuse 
“refers to the use of a drug, usually the ex- 
cessive use, or preoccupation that produces 
definite impairment of social or vocational 
adjustment on health.” 

Dr. Fort also defines drugs as “any bio- 
logically active substances used in the treat- 
ment of illness or for recreation.” 

This definition of a drug brings up two 
very important points. First, a drug is any 
biologically active substance, thereby includ- 
ing aspirin, antihistamines, alcohol, etc., as 
well as the drugs most commonly associated 
with youthful drug use. In other words, all 
drugs, legal or illegal do have the potential 
for abuse, depending upon how and why a 
person is using a drug. In addition to health 
hazards, the user of an illegal drug is violat- 
ing the law and therefore running the risk of 
impairing social or vocational adjustment. 

The second important point is that drugs 
are used for recreational purposes. Many in- 
dividuals enjoy their drug experience. Adults 
enjoy drinking with friends. Youth enjoy 
“getting high." Drugs can be a very pleas- 
ureable experience, although most individ- 
uals will acknowledge that whenever one 
takes a chemical into his body, he is taking 
the risk of an unpleasant reaction or expe- 
rience. 

If we mold our discussions around a really 
humane aspect, giving attention to the value 
systems of all involved we will obtain the 
best results. Through experience, education, 
and factual evidence, youth has gained both 
knowledge and misinformation. A fear ap- 
proach is no longer possible or effective. More 
realistic outlooks must be approached and 
recognized. 

Thus, operational assumptions should be 
stated in order to set up a common ground for 
discussion. 

The American culture is very much a drug- 
saturated society. People are often encouraged 
to take a chemical if they want to alter the 
way they are feeling. If you doubt this state- 
ment, watch the commercials on TV any 
evening. No one will doubt that most drugs 
are very beneficial when used properly. A 
drug in itself is not good or bad, it is what 
an individual does with it that is either bene- 
ficial or harmful. Because of the American 
drug-oriented society, drug abuse has become 
very much a problem. It is not entirely a 
problem of youth either. There is a signifi- 
cant number of housewives who are abusing 
amphetamines, and one of the last estimates 
of the number of alcoholics was 8 million (a 
conservative estimate I might add). 

It is common knowledge at this point in 
time that legal and illegal drugs will contin- 
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ue to be widely available and promoted. Cer- 
tain restrictions and controls should be con- 
sidered for curbing the enormous production 
of un-needed amounts of certain drugs. The 
present environment may not be a fair set- 
ting for youth to make a rational decision 
about drug use. The impact of effective edu- 
cation on rational decision making should 
be stressed. Needed are a number of new, 
creative and innovative approaches for effec- 
tive drug education. 

This brings us to the three aspects to be 
discussed in this conference: Drug Abuse re- 
lated to (1) laws and law enforcement, (2) 
public health and rehabilitation, and (3) 
education. Formal recommendations of the 
California youth participants on each of these 
aspects will be presented in the individual 
workshops. 

Thank you for your attention, 

MESSAGE TO THE NARCOTICS COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMISSION OF THE CALIFORNIAS 


(By Laura Martha de la Madrid) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is very comforting 
for the youth of today to see how the Com- 
mission of the Californias has given such im- 
portance to the problem of drug abuse; the 
Commission has given it such a priority that 
not only has it invited Government Officials 
and highly specialized professionals from 
both sides of the border, but it has also in- 
vited the youth from both Californias to 
participate in the study and in the mak- 
ing of recommendations to fight this social 
plague which is not only reaching epidemic 
conditions in Mexico and in the United 
States, but in all of the world. 

I would like to expose before this honorable 
Commission my particular opinion as a youth 
in a problem that has a social origin and 
begins in different forms depending on the 
environment in which the youth of our 
countries have to live in. 

It is evident that the youth from a high 
economic level has all of the necessary 
funds available to receive high and costly 
education from their parents, but in reality 
all that they receive is an abundance of ma- 
terial things in exchange of what they really 
want and need, which is love and affection. 

The youth of the middle class lives in a 
disintegrated family atmosphere, for the 
majority of the husbands and wives have to 
abandon the home to work, and this absence 
of both parents has a grave repercussion on 
them. 

The adolescent of the poor class lives in 
need and despair and that seriously depresses 
him and on occasions leads him to delin- 
quency. 

Before such a perspective, I speak to you 
as a youth who wishes to dialogue with love 
and respect. 

I say love and respect, because to me, these 
are the two fundamental things that must 
exist in every family so that the conglomera- 
tion of them may form a country of peace 
and happiness, 

When I refer to love, I refer to love in the 
highest sense of responsibility and under- 
standing. 

When I mention respect, I refer to the re- 
spect that is not based on fear, nor the one 
that is imposed by force, but I refer to the 
natural respect that the son should have 
towards his father, based precisely in love 
and in the direct relation that should exist 
between father and son. The father is by ex- 
cellence the symbol of social authority, but it 
should be understood as an authority that 
will surely dialogue and accept the faults of 
his children, It is also indispensable that the 
father show his respect towards his son by 
accepting him as an individual with all the 
rights and responsibilities that this implies. 

We, the youth, should understand that our 
parents are not infallible, and if and when 
they should commit errors, we should by no 
means incur to inconformity or to rebellion, 
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but we should recourse to their help with a 
great sense of love and respect. 

Our Governor, Milton Castellanos, not too 
long ago, expressed the following, at a meet- 
ing where family problems were discussed: 

It is my understanding that the relation 
between father and son, and mother and son, 
should be exactly that of a parent towards a 
son, The friendship between parents and 
their children should be motivated by love 
and respect, because during childhood and 
in his adolescent years, the youth needs the 
father and also needs the friend. The tie be- 
tween experience and the emotional, between 
the anxiousness and the serenity, should not 
lose that marvelous characteristic of re- 
spected confidence, of authentic love and 
honour, that are the basis for the success of 
future citizens”. 

And here, ladies and gentlemen, in the 
words spoken by Governor Castellanos, is the 
formula to develop your works about such 
important purposes, for it is imperative to 
destroy the drug plague before it destroys 
the most valuable harvest in the world—our 
expendable youth. 

Thank you. 

MESSAGE OF APPRECIATION TO THE COMMISSION 
OF THE CALIFORNIAS 


(By Laura Martha de la Madrid) 


Honorable Commission, ladies and gentle- 
men, in the last two days, through the dif- 
ferent workshop meetings, the Commission 
of the Californias has given us, the youth of 
California and Baja California, a participa- 
tion at the same level as that given to many 
outstanding officials of both of our Countries. 
This, of course, is a sincere confirmation to 
the position that is ours by right, but also 
as a demonstration of the Commission that 
it really is interested in finding practical, 
legal, but above all, humane solutions to the 
problem of drug addiction, that if it is true 
that it is a very grave problem, it is also & 
problem that has united the youth and the 
adults; it has united the Californias and it 
has united Mexico and the United States, in 
an atmosphere of love and respect, in looking 
and finding solutions to our common prob- 
lem. 

We have seen the true interest shown by 
the delegates that have taken part in the 
Education sub-committee under the chair- 
manship of Assemblyman José Maria Már- 
quez. We heard the factual concepts pre- 
sented by Dr. Donald McCune, Doctor Peter 
Frank and by Mrs. Lita de Romero Aceves. 

In the Public Health workshop, under the 
direction of Doctor Ruy Castañeda, we as- 
similated the information made known to us 
by Mrs. Joan Friedenberg. 

Under the Chairmanship of the Honorable 
Judge Arthur Alarcon, we became aware of 
the legal aspects of our problem but through 
it all, we also felt that from the law en- 
forcement officer there is a new phase of 
understanding and consideration to this com- 
plicated social epidemic, 

The research and translation done by Miss 
Tamia Hope and Attorney Wilfrido Ruiz did 
not escape our perception. The presentation 
by Mr. Evelle Younger, Mr. Joseph Bush, 
John Kelly and Jeff Day were outstanding. 
These names are but a few of those of the 
delegates that participated earnestly in the 
Law and Law Enforcement sub-Committee: 

The presence and the messages by such re- 
markable persons as Governor Raymond 
Schaeffer, Mr. Pete Wilson, Mr. Rodolfo Cha- 
vez Calvillo, who comes as a personal repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General of Mexico, 
and Doctor Carlos Garcia Alvarez from the 
Mexican Public Health Secretariat, clearly 
indicate to us that on this occasion there is 
indeed a true desire to help, not only the 
youth, but also the adults, in overcoming 
drug addiction. 

It is indubitable that many hours of hard 
work have been employed by prominent 
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people with great knowledge of the problem 

that affronts us, and it would be very sad, 
but very sad indeed, if all of this work bore 
no fruit. 

We have come to your call. We have mod- 
estly contributed with our grain of sand; now 
it is up to you, the government officials of 
both Countries, our parents, our teachers 
and the Honorable Commission of the Cal- 
ifornias to put forth the recommendations, 
here agreed upon today, to the corresponding 
authorities and obtain the necessary enact- 
ment on them. 

May I remind you that there is not a mo- 
ment to lose; that the work that has been 
collected here does not end up in an old 
storage room and becomes dusty and full of 
cobwebs; no gentlemen, this file should re- 
main on top of the desk of each and everyone 
of you to remind you that it is a matter of 
high priority and one that demands an im- 
mediate solution. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
to the youth of California; it has been great 
knowing you, let’s keep in touch, as in not 
a too distant future, we will have the reins 
of our destiny in our own hands and we'll 
have to help one another. 

To the Commission, my thanks for your 
interest and help in our search to the answer 
of one of our problems; there are many more 
answers, to many things, that we are looking 
for, but I assure you that today our future 
seems much brighter than when this meet- 
ing began two days ago. 

To all of the delegates here today my love 
and respect; to my colleagues from California 
Peace. 

Thank you. 


SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BROOKS, Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 in order to assure the 
American people that the highest quali- 
fied architects and engineers are selected 
to design and offer consultant services in 
connection with the Federal Govern- 
ments multibillion-dollar construction 
programs. 

In the course of the next few years, 
thousands of architects and engineers 
will be required by the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop plans and specifications 
for the massive public construction proj- 
ects that will be undertaken. Our task 
is to do whatever we can to secure the 
highest quality, the most efficient and 
effective services at the lowest reasonable 
cost. 

Historically, architectural and en- 
gineering services have been recognized 
as presenting unique considerations in- 
sofar as procurement is concerned. A 
commitment to design a complex build- 
ing is far different from purchasing the 
day-to-day supplies of Government. 
Structures are designed by architects and 
engineers only after a work contract has 
been awarded, and not before. Thus, the 
job of securing the best possible design 
and specifications for new buildings de- 
pends heavily upon the selection of 
architects and engineers with the high- 
est qualifications who are also willing to 
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undertake contracts at fair and reason- 
able prices to the Government. 

Under the provisions of my bill, 
architects and engineers would be in- 
vited to submit data as to their qualifica- 
tions and performance by the relevant 
Government agencies requiring these 
services. Based on the data submitted, 
the agency head would rank architec- 
tural and engineering firms according to 
their qualifications to undertake a par- 
ticular design contract then under con- 
sideration. 

The next step would be for the agency 
head to negotiate with the highest quali- 
fied individual or firm and, if a fair and 
reasonable price can be agreed upon, 
award the contract to him. In the ab- 
sence of a negotiated agreement on price, 
the agency head would then turn to the 
next most qualified architect or engineer 
for the purpose of negotiating a fair con- 
tract. This process would continue until 
an agreement is reached, The approach 
embodied here optimizes the possibility 
of the Federal Government’s acquiring 
the highest qualified services that will be 
translated into the most efficient build- 
ings and other facilities costing less to 
construct and maintain. 

I introduced a similar bill in 1970 
which passed the House, with amend- 
ments, in the closing days of the 91st 
Congress. However, it did not reach the 
fioor of the Senate for full considera- 
tion. I believe we should act at once to 
complete this most important piece of 
unfinished business. I urge all Members 
of Congress to again give this bill the 
greatest possible degree of considera- 
tion. The American people expect us to 
insure that Federal projects receive the 
most creative and capable architectural 
and engineering services available. The 
text of my bill is as follows: 

H.R. 12807 
A bill to amend the Federal Property and 

Administrative Services Act of 1949 in or- 
der to establish Federal policy concerning 
the selection of firms and individuals to 
perform architectural, engineering, and 
related services for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE IX—SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 901. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘firm’ means any individual, 
firm, partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity permitted by law to prac- 
tice the professions of architecture or 
engineering. 

“(2) The term ‘agency head’ means the 
Secretary, Administrator, or head of a de- 
partment, agency, or bureau of the Federal 
Government. 

“(3) The term ‘architectural and engi- 
neering services’ includes those professional 
services of an architectural or engineering 
nature as well as incidental services that 
members of these professions and those in 
their employ may logically or justifiably 
perform. 

“POLICY 

“Src. 902. The Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the Federal Government 
to negotiate contracts for architectural and 
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engineering services on the basis of demon- 
strated competence and qualification for the 
type of professional services required and at 
fair and reasonable prices. 


“REQUESTS FOR DATA ON ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICES 


“Sec. 903. In the procurement of archi- 
tectural and engineering services, the agency 
head shall encourage firms engaged in the 
lawful practice of their profession to submit 
annually a statement of qualifications and 
performance data. The agency head, for each 
proposed project, shall evaluate current 
statements of qualifications and perform- 
ance data on file with the agency, together 
with those that may be submitted by other 
firms regarding the proposed project, and 
shall select therefrom, in order of preference, 
based upon criteria established and published 
by him, no less than three of the firms 
deemed to be the most highly qualified to 
provide the services required, 


“NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 


“Sec. 904. (a) The agency head shall nego- 
tiate a contract with the highest qualified 
firm for architectural and engineering sery- 
ices at compensation which the agency head 
determines is fair and reasonable to the 
Government. Provided, however, if deemed 
appropriate the agency head may, before 
selecting the highest qualified firm, request 
alternative methods of approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem and concepts of the 
scope of services required. In making such 
determination, the agency head shall take 
into account the estimated value of the serv- 
ices to be rendered, the scope, complexity, 
and professional nature thereof. 

“(b) Should the agency head be unable 
to negotiate a satisfactory contract with the 
firm considered to be the most qualified, at a 
price he determines to be fair and reason- 
able to the Government, negotiations with 
that firm should be formally terminated. 
The agency head should then undertake 
negotiations with the second most qualified 
firm. Failing accord with the second most 
qualified firm, the agency head should termi- 
nate negotiations. The agency head should 
then undertake negotiations with the third 
most qualified firm. 

“(c) Should the agency head be unable to 
negotiate a satisfactory contract with any of 
the qualified firms, he shall, in his discre- 
tion, either select additional firms in order 
of their competence and qualification, or re- 
issue a new request for proposals.” 


MIDDLETON MARCHING KNIGHT 
BAND 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, for 2 years 
in a row, western Maryland has been 
honored to represent the State of Mary- 
land in the 1972 Festival of States in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

This year the Middletown Marching 
Knight Band of Middletown, Md., has 
earned this high honor. The Middletown 
Band will be in Florida from April 3 to 
April 9, and I would like to congratulate 
them on this fine achievement. 

The Middletown Marching Knight 
Band is 17 years old. When first orga- 
nized, the band had 35 members and has 
now increased to 140 marching members. 
The band was selected as Maryland's of- 
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ficial band in 1969 and was given its sec- 
ond invitation to represent Maryland in 
the Festival of States. The Marching 
Knights, under the direction of Mr. Mar- 
rone for 15 years, has won many local 
honors and prizes throughout the State 
of Maryland. They have participated in 
local parades, half time shows at sports 
events, and carnivals in Frederick 
County. 

I wish them success in their Florida 
sojourn. I know the band has earned 
this honor, and I wish them well. 


NO FAULT AUTO INSURANCE 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, currently 
in the State of Alaska, as in many States, 
there is a growing demand for a no fault 
automobile insurance, that would allow 
for more reasonable insurance premiums, 
and end petty or overly imaginative law 
suits. Today I am submitting into the 
Recorp two resolutions from local gov- 
ernments in Alaska calling for action on 
this issue. 

One is a resolution drafted by the 
Kenai Peninsula Borough, Bruce F. 
Noah, assembly president, and the other 
has been drafted by the city council of 
the city of Seward, R. F. Richardson, 
mayor. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 72-2 R 


A RESOLUTION RELATING TO “NO-FAULT” OR 
“FIRST PARTY” INSURANCE 


Whereas, the American insurance indus- 
try has been a vital factor in the overall 
development of the basic concept of automo- 
bile liability insurance, and 

Whereas, the dramatic growth of the econ- 
omy of the nation and the expanding use of 
motor vehicles has created an unprecedented 
demand for protection from serious financial 
loss from automobile accidents, and 

Whereas, the present system of automobile 
liability insurance has created dependency 
on the courts, delay in the prompt settle- 
ments of claims and serious hardship for a 
great many of those involved in automobile 
accidents, and 

Whereas, a new concept of automobile, 
bodily injury and property damage insurance 
has been advocated in some states called “no 
fault” or “first party” insurance, and 

Whereas, this no fault insurance holds 
promise of reducing court calendars, speed- 
ing claims settlements and perhaps lowering 
premiums through more effective handling of 
claims 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the As- 
sembly of the Kenai Peninsula Borough: 

1. That the State and Federal govern- 
ments be requested to initiate legislation 
which would promote no fault bodily injury 
and property damage automobile insurance. 

2. That the State and Federal governments 
are requested to investigate the current pro- 
grams in effect in other states and to provide 
an interim report to the citizens of Alaska on 
the merits or demerits of these programs. 

8. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
Senator Mike Gravel, Senator Ted Stevens, 
Representative Nick Begich, Governor Wil- 
liam A. Egan, Senator Bob Palmer, Repre- 
sentative Keith Specking, Representative 
Clem Tillion, Kenneth W. Kadow, Commis- 
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sioner, Department of Commerce; Cloyce A. 
Drake, Director, Division of Insurance; Hon. 
Gene Guess, Speaker of the House and Hon. 
Jay Hammond, Senate President. 

Adopted by the Assembly of the Kenai 
Peninsula Borough this 18 day of January, 
1972. 


RESOLUTION No. 843 

Whereas, the American insurance industry 
has been a vital factor in the overall develop- 
ment of the basic concept of automobile lia- 
bility insurance, and 

Whereas, the dramatic rowth of the econ- 
omy of the nation has created an unprece- 
dented demand for protection from serious 
financial loss in accidents arising from the 
expanding use of motor yehicles, and 

Whereas, the present system of automobile 
liability insurance has created a dependency 
on the courts, a delay in the prompt settle- 
ment of claims and a possibility of serious 
financial hardships for those involved in 
automobile accidents, and 

Whereas, a new concept of insurance has 
been advocated In some states which is 
known as “no-fault” or “first party” insur- 
ance which holds promise of clearing court 
calendars, spending claims settlements and 
perhaps lowering premiums through more 
effective handling of insurance claims, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the City 
Council of the City of Seward, Alaska, that 
the State and Federal Government be re- 
quested to initiate legislation which would 
promote this new system of automobile in- 
surance, and 

Be it further resolved, that the State and 
Federal Government are also requested to 
investigate the current programs in effect 
in other States and to provide an interim 
report to the citizens of Alaska on the merits 
or demerits of these existing programs. 

Passed and approved by the City Council 
of the City of Seward, Alaska this 17th day of 
January, 1972. 


EDITORIAL—“EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 11490” 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 14, 1971, I placed before you a 
most disturbing and thought-provoking 
editorial that had appeared in the larg- 
est newspaper in my district, the Santa 
Ana, Calif., Register. Entitled “Tyran- 
ny’s Timetable,” it predicted a dictatgr- 
ship in the United States in 1984, right 
on George Orwell's schedule, if present 
policies continue. 

Now I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to supplement this editorial with 
its sequel, in the same newspaper on 
December 11, 1971, entitled “Executive 
Order 11490.” The editorial follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 11490 


Returning to the subject of our editorial, 
“Tyranny’s Timetable,” we are advised by a 
scholar of libertarian thought that we were 
in error in designating 1984 as the date of 
the emergence of dictatorship in the U.S. 

“The power already is in the hands of the 
executive branch of the government to pro- 
vide for complete control,” our friend ad- 
vised. 

He explained that politicians use power as 
ordinary people use money. They don’t use 
it all at once, 
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It is difficult for us ordinary mortals to 
keep up with the manipulations by the poli- 
ticlans, so you may not know when all 
this power was handed over to the Presi- 
dent. 

It happened on October 30, 1969, through 
a little matter called Executive Order 11490 
“Assigning emergency preparedness func- 
tions to federal departments and agencies.” 

Executive Order 11490 makes fascinating 
reading. It was issued by President Nixon 
with the following preface: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as President of the United 
States, and pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 1799) the Nation- 
al Security Act of 1947, as amended, the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
it is hereby ordered as follows:” 

The order starts out: 

“Whereas our national security is depend- 
ent upon our ability to assure continuity of 
government, at every level, in any national 
emergency type situation that might con- 
ceivably confront the nation ..." 

The language is interesting, especially 
“emergency type situation.” We have learned 
that an emergency exists when the Presi- 
dent says it exists. The executive order 
continues for 11 pages in the Congressional 
Record (Sept. 27, 1971) covering every sub- 
ject imaginable. We will cite a few. 

The Attorney General was ordered to 
(among many other things) “Develop emer- 
gency plans for the control of persons at- 
tempting to enter or leave the United 
States.” 

Among the other emergency programs as- 
signed to the Post Office Department is 
“censorship of international mails.” You'll 
find that under Part 6, (1) (a). 

Thumbing through the executive order, we 
find “Part 10—Department of Labor, Sec. 
1002 Functions. The Secretary of Labor 
shall; Develop plans and issue guidance de- 
signed to utilize to the maximum extent 
civilian manpower resources .. .” 

Under Part 18, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is ordered among other 
things to “develop plans and policies cover- 
ing . . . construction, activation or deacti- 
vation of broadcasting facilities and serv- 
1066.14: 3° 

Under Part 25, The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is instructed to collab- 
orate with the Secretary of Treasury in the 
development of emergency financial control 
plans including “temporary closure of secu- 
rity exchanges, suspension of redemption 
rights and freezing of stock and bond prices 
if required in the interest of maintaining 
economic controls.” 

Also under this part is the provision for 
“The prevention of the flight of capital out- 
side this country. .. .” 

It should be clearly understood that these 
emergency powers do not relate solely to 
emergencies through military attack by for- 
eign powers. It applies to “any national 
emergency type situation that might con- 
ceivably confront the nation... .” 

When our friend advised us we were in 
error in assigning the date 1984, he further 
surprised us with the information that when 
George Orwell first wrote his book, the date 
used was 1948. His publisher advised him 
that the public would not buy that idea 
since the date of “Big Brother take over" 
was too soon. If he could make it read as a 
science fiction piece, it would be bought and 
read. So the date 1948 was transposed to be- 
come 1984, 

Fascinating. 


Since an increasing number of people 
are expressing great concern about this 
and related Executive orders, and ad- 
vance some strong arguments to justify 
their concern, I believe it is time we 
looked into this subject thoroughly. Con- 
sequently I have introduced House Reso- 
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lution 772 for this purpose. The text 
follows: 
H. Res. 772 

Whereas the use of Executive orders by 
the President of the United States as a means 
of determining national policy and acting in 
lieu of legislation appears to be increasing; 
and 

Whereas the existence of Executive orders 
which were originally intended for use in a 
wartime or other major emergency situation 
have given rise to apprehensions that they 
might be invoked when no major emergency 
actually exists, thereby drastically threaten- 
ing personal freedom in the United States 
for insufficient reason; and 

Whereas the need for, and the extent of 
authority to be exercised under, Executive 
orders has not yet been clearly defined; and 

Whereas a potential appears to exist for 
bypassing the lawmaking action of Congress 
as the body of elected representatives of all 
the people of the United States by means of 
Executive orders issued by the President: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the appropriate com- 
mittee or committees of the House should 
undertake, at the earliest practicable date, a 
full-scale investigation of the basis, scope, 
nature, and exercise of the President's power 
to issue Executive orders. 


THE POLITICS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL OIL INDUSTRY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter’s article in the Washing- 
ton Post of January 29, 1972, highlights 
the importance of the current negotia- 
tions between the world’s major oil ex- 
porting countries and international oil 
companies. The oil nations are seeking at 
least a 20-percent share in the ownership 
of the companies and a timetable lead- 
ing to 51 percent effective control. Either 
could drastically alter the geopolitics of 
the international oil industry. I recom- 
mend Mr. Nossiter’s remarks to my col- 
leagues. His article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1972] 


New Om TALKS COULD RESHAPE WORLD 
EconoMiIc, POLITICAL MAP 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

GENEVA, January 28.—In Jeddah, the Saudi 

Arabian capital, two men are due to begin 
talks on Tuesday that could drastically re- 
shape the world’s economic and political 
map. 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the Saudi 
petroleum minister, will meet in his office 
with Frank Jungers, president of Aramco, the 
Arabian oil-producing creature of four giant 
American concerns. They will discuss an in- 
nocuous sounding world, “participation.” It 
stands, however, for nothing less than a de- 
mand from the oil states of the Middle East 
to tear up their old concession agreements 
and deal themselves in for a share of the 
ownership in the companies exploiting their 
one great resource. 

For a starter, the oil nations are demand- 
ing at least a 20 per cent share. But they also 
insist on a fixed timetable that would ulti- 
mately assure them 51 per cent, effective 
control. 

In brief, the oil states—not only in the 
Middle East but also in Africa, South America 
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and Southeast Asia—have now determined 
to end their role as more or less passive 
collectors of royalties on the oil that West- 
ern companies extract from their lands and 
seas. National governments want to become 
first Junior and then senior partners in 
managing and controlling their most valu- 
able asset. 

In Jeddah, the resourceful Yamani, an 
elegant man who sports a black mustache 
and goatee, will speak nominally for the 
Persian Gulf producers alone—Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, Iraq, Qatar, Kuwait, and Abu Dhabi. 
In fact, he talks for five other nations as 
well who are joined together in the Orga- 
nization of the Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries or OPEC. The other five are Libya, 
Nigeria, Venezuela, Indonesia and Algeria. 
Together, the OPEC nations account for 
about seven of every eight barrels of oil ex- 
ported to the non-Communist world. 

Jungers, in turn, will nominally speak 
only for Aramco. But behind him stand Ar- 
amco’s four parents—Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), Standard of California, Texaco and 
Mobil. Moreover, alongside this quartet are 
the other four decisive oil ‘“‘majors”—Gulf, 
British Petroleum, Shell (a British and 
Dutch concern) and the Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Petroles (CFP). The big eight, 
locked together in exploiting consortia all 
over the globe, extract three of every four 
barrels shipped to the non-Communist na- 
tions. 

The eight, plus the independent Atlantic 
Richfield, have aleady met once with Ya- 
mani and representatives of all the other 
OPEC nations except free-wheeling Libya. 
That took place here in Geneva on Jan. 21. 
At this preliminary meeting, Yamani 
sketched out what participatior means. The 
well-coordinated company men listened, and, 
by pre-arrangement, each addressed him- 
self to one specific difficulty posed by the 
demand. 

CRUCIAL POINT 


The crucial point, however, is that the 
companies did not say “yes,” and they did 
not say “no.” In private, some of their key 
executives in London acknowledge that na- 
tional share ownership is inevitable; the 
only questions—enormously difficult to re- 
solye—are how soon and on what terms. 
Indeed, as these company men point out, the 
new, and generally less profitable concessions 
now being granted, typically provide for some 
ownership stake by the host country. 

To appreciate the importance of all this, 
the decisive role of oil as a source of energy, 
as the fuel for factories, cars, heat and any- 
thing that requires power, must be under- 
stood. 

No less than 80 per cent of Japan’s energy 
comes from oil; for Western Europe, the 
figure is 55 per cent and for the United 
States, 44 per cent. OPEC nations, in turn, 
supply 80 per cent of Japan's oil and 87 
per cent of Western Europe's. 

e organization’s members provide now 
only about 17 per cent of the heavily-pro- 
tected American oil supply, and that is large- 
ly from Venezuela. But the demand for 
energy is rising so rapidly that the industry 
estimates that by 1980, the United States will 
be importing about 7 million barrels daily 
from the Middle East alone, nearly 30 per 
cent of a predicted 25 million barrel daily 
consumption, 

Who controls oil, then, plays a central 
role in any modern economy. 


VERY GRAVE SITUATION 


“This is a very grave situation, very worry- 
ing,” says one important oil company ex- 
ecutive who, like his fellows in the industry, 
agreed to talk with this reporter only on 
condition that he not be named. The execu- 
tive, an American, makes this argument 
against participation: 

As the concession arrangements stand now, 
the companies are a buffer between the pro- 
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ducing and consuming nations. The com- 
panies have only economic, not political in- 
terests, and thus can better assure an unin- 
terrupted supply of oil. 

Once the national governments are cut 
in on the ownership, they will be unable 
to resist demands from their own people or 
more radical brethren, like Libya, to use oil 
as a political weapon, to cut the supply when 
a Western government offends them by, for 
example, support for Israel. Participation, in 
short, means politicizing oil. 

Indeed, last November, President Ahmad 
Hasan Al-Bakr of Iraq spoke in just those 
terms. “The strategic aim of the revolution,” 
he said, “should be to liberate fully the coun- 
try’s oil resources from foreign exploitation 
and control . . . to turn them into an effec- 
tive instrument in the struggle against im- 
perialism and Zionism.” 


NATIONAL CONTROL 


Moreover, oi] companies say, national con- 
trol will wreck the industry's price struc- 
ture, flood the world with oil, thereby re- 
ducing profits for both the companies and 
the host nations. The point here is that the 
big eight are a cartel, imperfect because they 
no longer control all the foreign oil, but 
largely effective. In a variety of ways, they 
carve up the world’s markets among them- 
selves and limit supply to prop up the price. 

Although independent firms now extract 
about one-fourth of the oil that moves in 
world trade, they too have been impressed 
into the cartel. The U.S. Justice Department 
saw to that by providing an immunity from 
antitrust laws that permits all the com- 
panies not only to bargain as one with the 
equally cartelized OPEC, but also to give each 
other oil if one is cut off by an angry pro- 
ducer nation, 

The companies are now saying, in effect, 
that national majority share ownership will 
upset this delicate arrangement, that each 
producing nation will be under strong pres- 
sure from its own citizens to step up the flow 
of its own oil, thereby breaking down the 
supply discipline that keeps up the price. 

Finally, the great international concerns 
point to the need for billions of dollars of 
new capital investment needed to enlarge 
supplies in an “orderly” way to meet the 
growing oil demands of the 1970s and 80s. 
The company mer. argue that investors will 
be frightened off if Arab and other states 
move in on ownership, that the investment 
will simply not be forthcoming. 

OPEC UNIMPRESSED 

OPEC is singularly unimpressed by the po- 
litical argument and its leaders even stand 
it on its head. At the organization's Vienna 
headquarters, the secretary general, Nadim 
Pachachi, a gifted Iraqul, replies: 

“If we wanted to stop oil to the United 
States, the lack of participation would not 
stop us. That is the right of a sovereign state, 
regardless of whether it owns shares in a 
company. Look how your government cuts 
off strategic materials to the Soviet Union 
without participation in companies. The po- 
litical weapon is already there. Fifty one per 
cent participation won't change it.” 

At his handsomely furnished Lausanne 
apartment, Oil Minister Yamani took up the 
theme from a different stance. He observed 
that Algeria has already taken over its oil; 
that the Iranian concession runs out in 1979 
and that Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi has 
said no new one will be granted; that Venez- 
uela is preparing to take over its oil when its 
concessions expire in 1983; that Libya has na- 
tionalised British Petroleum’s assets. “The 
others,” he said, "have to do something po- 
litically speaking for their own public 
opinion. We must start quickly on the par- 
ticipation process to assure the companies 
any participation in the concessions.” 

For Yamani, the alternative is plain: either 
the companies sell the government a share 
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in their concerns or the pressure from within 
their own countries will force every oil state 
to nationalize the properties. 

Pachachi, the OPEC official, scoffs at the 
idea that national governments cannot run 
a cartel. “We are not stupid enough” to break 
the price of oil by flooding the world with it. 
We want to utilize this asset. We are as in- 
terested (as the companies) in maintaining 
the price level. It is a wasting asset, not re- 
placeable. So we must make the maximum 
use of it.” 

He concedes that heavy investment will be 
needed to expand supply and satisfy the 
growing demand. He concedes, too, that only 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Kuwait will have 
idle resources for this task and that inev- 
itably Western capital will be required. But 
Pachachi argues that Westerners need not be 
scared off by a participation arrangement, 
that the companies will still be shareowners, 
that both countries and companies have a 
joint interest in rational and profitable oper- 
ations. 

COMPANIES DIVIDED 


In fact, the companies are far from single- 
minded about the principle of cutting the 
governments in. According to insiders, Shell, 
CFP and Gulf have virtually accepted the 
notion. Gulf has traditionally been a hard- 
line company but the Mellon family, its dom- 
inant owner, is sald to have shaken up the 
management. Last year, I. G. Davis, Gulf's 
executive vice president, told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts: “One can un- 
derstand the desire of the producing country 
to have a more effective voice in the plan- 
ning, producing and disposal of crude oil 
produced in their country. This is particu- 
larly so where petroleum is the principal and 
sometimes only natural resource and finite 
and depletable resources at that. One can 
even foresee a beneficial mutual understand- 
ing resulting from joint consultation. .. .” 

The big eight’s undecided members are 
said to be Jersey Standard, British Petroleum 
and Mobil. Only Texaco and California 
Standard are reported to be insisting that a 
deal is a deal, a concession is a concession 
until it expires, and no rewriting shall take 
place. 

UNITED ON TACTIC 

Whatever their differences on the principle, 
the companies are united on their tactic: let 
us not hurry any changes, They argue that 
last year’s big bargain at Tehran, where the 
companies agreed to a stiff increase in the 
royalties they pay the host nations (in foreign 
oil, royalties are called taxes so that the 
American firms can offset them against taxes 
that they would otherwise pay to Washing- 
ton) was supposed to assure five years of 
“stability.” 

Even the most outgoing concerns insist 
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that participation should not begin until 
the Tehran deal runs out at the end of 1975. 

The companies have just reluctantly agreed 
to enlarge the Tehran deal, increasing their 
payments by 8.5 per cent or about another 
$700 million a year to the Persian Gulf states 
alone. But that settlement was made to com- 
pensate for the devaluation of the dollar, 
the unit of account in which oil royalty-taxes 
are figured, and thus is not seen as a viola- 
tion of the “stability” principle. 

OPEC ARITHMETIC 


On the other side, Yamani regards delay 
over the participation question as politically 
impossible. He will not spell out the OPEC 
demands in detail. But he hints that a start 
on participation, the granting of a minority 
share, must be made soon and that OPEC 
expects its 51 per cent share within a decade. 

Apart from the time scale, the other great 
issue in these crucial talks is how much the 
producer governments will pay for their 
shares, Yamani says that OPEC has deter- 
mined to give no more than the net book 
value of concessionaires’ assets above the 
ground. 

Assume, for example, that Aramco has $800 
million worth of rigs and the like but, after 
depreciation, now values these installations 
at $300 million, Then Saudi Arabia would pay 
only one-fifth of this total or $60 million for 
its initial, 20 per cent share, 

That kind of arithmetic horrifies the com- 
panies. They insist they are entitled to be 
paid for the loss of their future profits on 
oil in the ground, profits they expected to 
reap during the lifetime of their concessions. 
Since many of the concessions do not run 
out until the next century—one in Kuwait 
expires in 2026—the companies are asking 
a lot of money. 

How much is their secret since they do not 
reveal mestic companies have suction, al- 
though this is understood to be the most 
profitable part of their global operations. In 
any event, it is likely that the difference be- 
tween the country proposals and the com- 
pany position is several billion dollars. 

However the lengthy negotiations begin- 
ning at Jeddah this week turn out, it is also 
Clear that consumers in the West can only 
shudder at what is happening. Even if the 
two cartels—companies and nations—reach 
an amicable agreement that assures the sup- 
ply of oil, both have a vested interest in push- 
ing prices higher and the means to do so. 

Some help will come from the growing dis- 
coveries of oil in the Western-controlled 
North Sea. Some may come from Alaska if the 
ecological worries can be laid to rest. Ad- 
ditionally, exploration off Indonesia’s shores 
is likely to yield more oil. 
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EXPANDING DEMAND 

But all these sources together, it is esti- 
mated, can not possibly replace over the next 
20 years the Middle East and African oil 
needed to satisfy the expanding demand. 

Moreover, the bulk of these concessions, 
too, will almost certainly be held by the big 
eight’s cartel. At best, these new sources then 
will provide some safety margin for sup- 
plies but their exploitation will be controlled 
to prevent any fall in price. 

It is clear then, from both the point of 
view of supply and price, that new energy 
sources must be tapped as long as wealthy 
nations demand rising material standards, 
These sources exist—oil from shale and tar 
sands, nuclear energy, possibly energy from 
the sun. 

Typically, however, their exploitation has 
been held back, often at the insistence of 
oil companies that do not want rival fuels 
developed. Shale oil is the classic case; there 
both the major international concerns and 
domestic companies have successfully pre- 
vailed on the U.S. Interior Department to 
lease the shale lands only recently and then 
on the smallest scale. 

Elsewhere in the world, rich nations like 
Japan are making a determined effort to free 
themselves from both OPEC oil and from the 
big eight companies. By 1980, Japan is ex- 
pected to cut its dependence on oil as an 
energy source from 80 per cent to 68 per 
cent. And a smaller share of that oil will be 
coming from OPEC members. 

For American consumers, the major policy 
question posed by the new round of cartel-to- 
cartel talks is this: how to find new sources 
of energy and how to exploit them outside 
the existing corporate structure. 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING 
HIS WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United State with- 
drew an additional 7,200 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20, 1969, there were 
532,500 Americans enduring the perils of 
an Asian war. Today there are 136,500 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 

Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday February 2, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I beseech you to lead a life worthy of 
the calling to which you have been called, 
eager to maintain the unity of spirit in 
the bond of peace —Ephesians 4: 1, 3. 

O God, Thou everlasting sustainer of 
our spirits, we come to Thee seeking 
peace, strength, and wisdom as we en- 
deavor to lead our Nation through these 
demanding and difficult days. We are 
weak, but Thou art mighty; we are im- 
patient, but Thou are so very patient. Do 
Thou hold us with Thy powerful hand 
and all our lives through be Thou our 
strength, our shield, and our support. 


For our families and friends, for our 
colleges and universities, for the city 
about us, for our Nation, and for the 
whole human race we pray and our pray- 
er is that all of us may be led from ill 
will to good will, from fear to faith, and 
from things seen to things eternal, and 
to an ever-increasing experience of Thy 
presence in the hearts of men. In the 
spirit of Christ we offer our morning 
prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 


Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 
There was no objection. 


VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Mr. BADILLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
slavghter of 13 civilians by British troops 
in Northern Ireland Sunday followed the 
pattern of the mindless slayings of stu- 
dents at Kent State in 1970 and of un- 
armed prisoners at Attica Prison last 
September. 

When will armies and police and gov- 
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ernments learn that violence begets only 
violence? That the use of arms is more 
often the catalyst of violence than a 
deterrent. That an army of occupation 
serves only to stiffen the resolve of a 
citizenry. 

Time and again we are told that troops 
had to open fire to protect their own 
lives. And time and again—at Kent 
State, at Attica, and last Sunday in 
Northern Ireland—it turns out that the 
threat was more imagined than real and 
that only civilian lives were lost. 

It is long past time for British troops 
to withdraw once and for all, from North- 
ern Ireland. I support Senator Kennepy’s 
proposal that the United States offer the 
services of an impartial mediator—such 
as President Johnson did with Cyrus 
Vance during the Cyprus dispute—and 
that a humanitarian aid program for the 
ravaged country of Northern Ireland be 
authorized without delay. 

At the same time, I would urge Presi- 
dent Nixon to ask through the United 
Nations or any other international 
mechanism, a worldwide conference 


aimed at developing humane means and 
policies for dealing with civil disturb- 
ances. This problem is no longer a local 
issue. It plagues virtually every nation 
and every community. It must be re- 
solved. 

This is the very least we can offer. 


OPERATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, either the 
General Services Administration expects 
me to stay in the Congress for a long, 
long time, or I have just experienced one 
of the most hilarious, or ridiculous, things 
I have ever seen happen. 

Mr. Speaker, I have set up a small of- 
fice back in my district and we have been 
trying for a year now to get furnishings 
for that office from the General Services 
Administration. Some furnishings have 
been supplied; however, I am still wait- 
ing for certain furnishings which were 
ordered months ago. 

Yesterday I talked to the district office 
and Miss Judy said, “Congressman, you 
will never believe what has happened. 
First, you should know that we did not 
get our furniture, however, the freight 
office informs me that you have there for 
delivery the following items: 315 pounds 
of floor sweeping compound, 155 pounds 
of cleaning compound, 1,625 pounds of 
paper toilet seat covers and 1,950 pounds 
of toilet tissue.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need all of these 
items. 


GROUNDHOG SEES HIS SHADOW ON 
GOBBLER’S KNOB 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
to announce that at 7:18 this morning 
on Gobbler’s Knob outside Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., a distinguished group of citizens 
not only from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania but from other States and 
foreign countries as well, traveled to 
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Pennsylvania to look in at the doings of 
the seers of seers. At 7:18 a.m. that seer 
came forward, the sun came out, he saw 
his shadow, and you will have 6 more 
weeks of winter. 

Now, we have a distinguished colleague 
from Florida (Mr. HALEY) who from 
time to time has made the capricious 
statement that the groundhog is a poor 
prognosticator of spring and that the 
people should pay more attention to the 
advertisements of the Ringling Bros. & 
Barnum & Bailey Circus as to when they 
are going to appear in Madison Square 
Garden in the city of New York. The 
people from Ringling Bros. & Barnum & 
Bailey Circus have finally decided that 
they had better pay some attention to 
the seer of Punxsutawney. From Sara- 
sota, Fla., the winter headquarters of 
that world-famous circus, two repre- 
sentatives were in Pennsylvania this 
morning in order to determine when they 
should open their show in New York 
City. 


PERMANENT MECHANISMS FOR 
HANDLING EMERGENCY LABOR 
DISPUTES IN ENTIRE TRANSPOR- 
TATION INDUSTRY 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, January 27, I introduced H.R. 12702, 
a bill to create permanent mechanisms 
for the handling of emergency labor dis- 
putes in the entire transportation indus- 
try. Today, with the bipartisan support of 
58 colleagues, I am reintroducing H.R. 
12702. It is our firm belief that this bill 
provides the Congress with the best ve- 
hicle for action on this very important 
subject. 

The need for permanent strike legisla- 
tion is growing by the minute. Yesterday, 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz testi- 
fied that the dock strike—both on the 
east and gulf coasts and on the west 
coast—has reduced farm exports by al- 
most three quarters of a billion dollars 
below comparable periods in the preced- 
ing year. Certainly, the resumption of 
the west coast strike is, as the Secretary 
pointed out yesterday, “an emergency for 
agriculture.” 

Yet, permanent legislation languishes 
in the Congress. It has been almost 9 
months since my cosponsors and I first 
introduced our emergency strike legisla- 
tion. Even with the present dock strike 
emergency in full force, the Education 
and Labor Committee continues to post- 
pone decisive action. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress cannot let this situation con- 
tinue any longer. We must end the pres- 
ent dock strike, and we must enact per- 
manent legislation for dealing with 
emergency transportation labor disputes. 
Anything short of these goals would be 
a shirking of our responsibilities to the 
American people. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF VOTE 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, January 31, 1972, I was neces- 
sarily absent from the House Chamber 
and missed the rollcall No. 12 on the bill 
H.R. 10086, national park appropriations 
ceilings and boundaries. Had I been pres- 
ent I would have voted “yea” on the 
measure, which passed by a vote of 303 
yeas, 2 nays. 


TAKE AGRICULTURAL COMMODI- 
TIES OUT OF WEST COAST DOCK 
STRIKE 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that there is a great deal of concern 
about the west coast strike and the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor is now holding 
hearings on legislation to deal with that 
matter. I hope we will be able to deal 
with these problems very shortly and 
perhaps the legislation would not be 
necessary. 

But there is growing evidence that the 
administration is holding the Nation’s 
farmers as hostages, trying to bring 
about a package settlement of the west 
coast dispute. 

Yesterday when Secretary Butz testi- 
fied before our committee and the day 
before yesterday when Secretary Hodg- 
son testified before the committee, I 
asked both of them if it was not true that 
the unions have agreed to move agricul- 
tural commodities; to take them out of 
the work stoppage and move agricultural 
commodities, Both of them had to agree 
that this was true—that the unions have 
agreed and have made that offer. I have 
been in touch with the unions and have 
tried to persuade them to take agricul- 
ture commodities out of the strike. 

But the shippers have not agreed—the 
Pacific Marine Association has not 
agreed. When I asked the two Cabinet 
members whether or not the administra- 
tion has taken any action to put some 
pressure on the shippers to accept the 
union agreement to move agricultural 
commodities, Mr. Hodgson said they had 
not, because he feels that would break 
up the package deal that they are seek- 

g. 

So it seems to me, when they talk 
about the great losses caused to the 
farmers, and the losses are great, the ad- 
ministration has failed to get the ship- 
pors to move these agricultural commod- 
ties. 


WEST COAST STRIKE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I think my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Pucrnskr) protesteth too 
much. He is on the committee that could 
report out the legislation that would 
solve this strike, and so far as I can 
understand the committee has been im- 
potent, with no affirmative action. 
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We want the strike settled so that the 
economy as a whole, including agricul- 
ture, can get the benefit of our export- 
import business. The gentleman from Il- 
linois could take the leadership if he 
wanted to and be helpful to get that leg- 
islation out of the committee. I am sur- 
prised that he does not take that leader- 
ship in this crisis. 


THE WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, and my colleagues, as chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on La- 
bor, I should like to report on the efforts 
being made by us—and by “us” I mean 
both the majority and the minority 
sides—to consider the President’s urgent 
request, in the form of legislation, to re- 
solve the west coast dock strike. 

We have heard from Secretary Hodg- 
son, and on yesterday from Secretary 
Volpe, Secretary Butz, and the Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Unfortunately, under section 210 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, following an 80-day 
injunction there is a mandatory require- 
ment in that section that the President 
report to the Congress the full findings 
of the Board of Inquiry which he ap- 
pointed, the issues involved, and the re- 
sults of the National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Obviously, with the press of other busi- 
ness, the President has not yet been able 
to prepare and send that report to the 
Congress. In the interim we have learned 
much from the respective Secretaries. We 
have found them not only cooperative 
but very informative. By their own ad- 
mission, in specific instances we do not 
have at hand in the subcommittee some 
vital information which we need. There 
was hand-delivered a request for specific 
information by me to Secretary Hodg- 
son, and he promised me on the phone 
yesterday that he would respond at the 
earliest possible time. He has some data 
which is essential. There are some ques- 
tions which we have asked of him in 
writing which he has promised to answer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 


THE WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to review and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank my colleague. 

On Friday, which is the earliest pos- 
sible date available, the principals in 
this unhappy strike from the west coast 
will appear before the Subcommittee on 
Education and Labor. They will be Mr. 
Harry Bridges of the longshoremen, the 
west coast counsel of the Teamster’s 
Union, and the representative of the 
Pacific Maritime Association. I have been 
in touch with them virtually constantly 
during the last several days, even be- 
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fore the legislation was referred to my 
subcommittee. They are very, very close 
to a settlement, and I know that all 
of us hope that there will be a settlement, 
before such time as we would have to 
enact a piece of legislation. 

I think that the minority members of 
the subcommittee will say that everyone 
has been treated fairly and that I have 
acted as expeditiously as possible under 
the circumstances. I shall continue to do 
so. I am making every possible effort, as 
are my colleagues, to resolve this situa- 
tion and we intend to do it in one way or 
another at the earliest possible time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


THE ADVERSE EFFECT OF THE WEST 
COAST DOCK STRIKE ON OUR NA- 
TIONAL WELL-BEING 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to serve in Congress for 
many years. I have always been proud to 
be a Member of Congress. When a criti- 
cal situation arises endangering our na- 
tional safety or national welfare the 
Congress has been responsive to the pub- 
lic needs. The public interest has taken 
precedence over selfish special interests. 

It distresses me, Mr. Speaker, to have 
to say that this Congress is rapidly be- 
coming known as the “public-be- 
damned” Congress. I say this because of 
the failure of this Congress to act ex- 
peditiously on the President’s recom- 
mendation for ending the dock strike 
which is undermining all our efforts to 
stabilize our national economy and re- 
duce unemployment. 

Several members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor have publicly indi- 
cated that their committee has no in- 
tention of reporting the pending bill to 
quickly halt the west coast strike. And I 
might add we would not have this criti- 
cal situation had this Congress, and the 
previous Congress, taken action to repair 
the long acknowledged deficiencies in our 
labor law for the settlement of national 
emergency strikes. 

In a special message we will receive 
from the President he pleads with us to 
recognize the plight of the farmers, the 
exporters and the adverse effect of this 
strike on our national well-being. 

I would simply say to the members of 
that committee, with all respect, that 
time is of the essence. We ought to be 
about our business and report out a bill 
so we Members of Congress would have 
the opportunity to vote it up or down as 
we decide. 


DOCK STRIKES ON EAST AND WEST 
COASTS 


(Mr. DELLENBACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


would make a brief additional comment | 


to that already made by the gentleman 
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from New Jersey (Mr. THompson), the 
chairman of our subcommittee. 

It is true the subcommittee has had 
hearings. In connection with the allusion 
or the reference to section 210 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, however, the question 
was expressly put to Mr. Hodgson when 
he was before us, and he made clear that 
their interpretation of the section to 
which allusion was made was that a re- 
port could either be made after the west 
coast’s 80-day cooling-off period had ex- 
pired or after both the west and east 
coasts’ 80-day periods had expired. He 
made it very clear that it was the inter- 
pretation of their Department that they 
should wait until the second period had 
expired. They are going to wait until the 
expiration of the second period and then 
file their report. 

So far as Mr. Hodgson is concerned, I 
intend to contact him as quickly as pos- 
sible after this. I was aware of the fact 
that there had been discussions between 
him and the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee. If we are awaiting a reply from 
him I will do my best to get that reply 
immediately. 

As far as particular action by our sub- 
committee is concerned, yesterday when 
the Secretaries of Transportation and 
Agriculture and the Under Secretary of 
Commerce were before us, they made it 
very clear that there is present damage, 
that there is extreme or severe damage, 
and that in their opinion immediate ac- 
tion is called for. I hope that the im- 
mediate action will be taken just as 
quickly as possible. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE MED- 
AL 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 790 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 790 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 7987) to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the bicenten- 
nial of the American Revolution. After gen- 
eral debate which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
under this rule, and there appeared to 
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be no controversy over the matter it 
makes in order. 


Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
MAYNE). 

A STRONGER FEED GRAIN PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
TODAY 

Mr. MAYNE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to.the 
terms of the new 1972 feed grain pro- 
gram, which have just been announced 
this morning, which should greatly in- 
crease participation and strengthen the 
program this year. 

When it became clear from the crop- 
planning intention survey released last 
week that there were not going to be 
sufficient acres set aside in response to 
the payments previously announced, 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz moved 
promptly to use the flexible provisions of 
the 1970 Agriculture Act, to remedy the 
situation. He has this morning an- 
nounced that farmers who sign up for 
the program during the sign-up period 
which starts tomorrow will have the op- 
tion of setting aside an additional 10 
or 15 percent of their base acres in addi- 
tion to the mandatory 25 percent. They 
will receive a direct payment of 80 cents 
per bushel for this voluntary set aside. 
To qualify for this payment they must 
also withhold another 10 or 15 percent 
of base acres from corn or sorghum pro- 
duction. This new option should go a 
long way toward reaching the goal of 
retiring 38 million acres from feed grain 
production this year. 

The combined mandatory and volun- 
tary aspects of the revised program will 
strengthen farm income while keeping 
feed grain production within reasonable 
limits and facilitating the orderly dispo- 
sition of last year’s surplus. By today’s 
action the Nixon administration has 
demonstrated that it is capable of using 
the Agriculture Act of 1970 boldly and 
decisively in the national interest. The 
act is being given a chance to work in 
the way that Congress intended. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GERALD R. FORD). 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION TO SETTLE THE DOCK 
STRIKE 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio so that I might ask 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK) a question. 

The impression has been created, in- 
advertently or otherwise, that in order 
for the Congress to act on the President’s 
emergency legislation to settle the dock 
strike this report under the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a prerequisite. Would the gentle- 
man from Oregon answer that question? 

Mr. DELLENBACK,. Yes; I shall be 
glad to respond to the question asked by 
the minority leader. 

The report to which the chairman of 
the subcommittee alluded earlier is called 
for by the act involved, but not as a 
preliminary to any such action as we are 
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here contemplating in the subcommittee. 
We discussed the question of the report 
itself, but there should be no misunder- 
standing in the mind of any Member of 
the House that that is a prerequisite be- 
fore the subcommittee can act on the 
legislation before us. There is no such 
prerequisite. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hunt). 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HUNT 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

BUREAUCRAT QUESTIONS WISDOM OF VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday a 
meeting was held at Vice President 
AGNEW’'s office in Washington, D.C., at 
which I was privileged to attend, where 
officials from the city of Camden, N.J., 
and members of the Legal Services, OEO, 
were present. 

The Vice President, presiding over the 
meeting, was trying to act as a mediator 
between the two adverse groups, so that 
we might get off the ground with some 
low-income housing in the city of Cam- 
den, N.J., that has been stymied by legal 
action for 31⁄2 or 4 years. 

During the meeting, the Director of 
the Legal Services, OEO, Mr. Fred 
Speaker, had the audacity to question 
the wisdom of the Vice President in at- 
tempting to get something done for poor 
people by getting rid of this ridiculous 
situation by recommending a meeting 
between the litigants. No attempt was 
made by the Vice President to circum- 
vent the courts, and he made it quite 
clear he was having this meeting so that 
all parties concerned might meet on 
common ground. 

I am appalled that a bureaucrat like 
Fred Speaker would have the audacity 
to question the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States on this matter. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by my colleague 
and wish to state that I support this bill 
and the rule. The resolution provides for 
an open rule with 1 hour's debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 7987 is to author- 
ize the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission to utilize the facilities 
of the Bureau of the Mint on a fully re- 
imbursable basis to strike a series of com- 
memorative national medals. 

The medals are to be made widely 
available to the American people at rea- 
sonable prices to insure the broadest 
public participation in this phase of the 
bicentennial commemoration. 

The medals are to be furnished to the 
Commission by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at prices equal to the cost of 
manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses. Since all production expenses 
must be paid by the Commission, there 
will be no cost to the Treasury. The 
Commission in turn expects to make 
substantial profit from the public sale 
of the medals. These profits are to be 
used in the furtherance of the bicen- 
tennial celebration. No medals may be 
produced under authority of this legisla- 
tion after December 31, 1983. 
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This is an administration bill which 
was introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Mr. Patman, on behalf of himself, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, chairwoman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs, which has 
jurisdiction over the Bureau of the 
Mint, and Mr. WIpNALL, ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

The committee report includes one let- 
ter from the Department of the Treas- 
ury approving the bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7987) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of 
the bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7987, with Mr. 
Mappen in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PaTMAN) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Wp- 
NALL) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
7987 is a nonpartisan, administration bill 
proposed by the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission to carry out rec- 
ommendations of a distinguished panel 
of Americans in the numismatics field, 
and was approved unanimously in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The bill authorizes the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 
which is an independent Federal agency 
created by Public Law 89-491, to utilize 
the facilities of the Bureau of the Mint, 
on a fully reimbursable basis, to strike 
a series of commemorative national 
medals as part of the national observance 
of the 200th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States of America. 

Enactment of the legislation will pro- 
vide a means by which the genera] pub- 
lic can begin to participate directly in the 
observance of the 200th anniversary of 
the events which culminated in the 
founding of our Nation—events which 
changed the course of civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SvuLiivan) is chair- 
woman of the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee. She conducted the hearings 
on this bill and did a very fine job in 
getting all of the material testimony 
that could be obtained. She is very fa- 
miliar with the bill, and I would like 
to yield to her at this time such time 
as she may use. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
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have expedited this bill in the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, at the 
urgent request of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Mint, so that the Mint 
can begin promptly to program its work 
for the production by July 4, 1972, of 
the first of a series of commemorative 
national medals authorized in the leg- 
islation. I mention that fact, because 
otherwise, there might be some ques- 
tion as to why we are asking the House 
to act today on a measure which pre- 
sumably deals with an anniversary 
which is still more than 4 years away. 

CELEBRATION OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 

The bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, will be one of the most sig- 
nificant anniversaries in our history, 
and in the history of freedom in the 
world. But it is not just the formal act 
of national independence in 1776, which 
we are celebrating; it is the series of 
events which preceded and led up to 
the War of Independence, the develop- 
ments during that war—which did not 
end, as you know, until 1783—and the 
establishment of our governmental 
structure which evolved painfully, and 
culminated in the drafting and adop- 
tion of the Constitution. It is our heri- 
tage we are celebrating in the bicenten- 
nial, not just the anniversary of 1 day 
in 1776. 

So the Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress several years ago to 
plan, encourage. develop, and coordi- 
nate the commemoration of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and which consists of 
a wide cross section of distinguished 
Americans, including four of our col- 
leagues in the House and four Senators, 
appointed an advisory panel of out- 
standing leaders in the field of numis- 
matics, to recommend appropriate use 
of coins, currency, commemorative med- 
als or similar means, for dramatizing 
the birth not only of a nation, but of 
a new political concept of freedom. In 
addition to a bicentennial theme med- 
al, commemorating the year 1776, the 
panel recommended a series of 13 sepa- 
rate medals, marking specific historical 
events, proposing that they be issued at 
a rate of one each year on July 4, 
through 1983, along with a companion 
commemorative stamp in a philatelic- 
numismatic combination. 

DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY TO STRIKE MEDALS 

Now, this bill does not require that 13 
annual medals be issued; it just author- 
izes that number as a maximum. If the 
project meets only limited success, or 
the public response just is not there, why 
of course they can then make their own 
judgment as to how many medals will 
be struck. 

The same thing is true as regards the 
materials used in the medals. We had 
some testimony urging that we require 
the use of silver in certain of the medals. 
The bill leaves that decision up to the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission and to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—they can use silver, or not, as they 
see fit. I do not feel it is the proper role 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to force a Government agency to 
use silver for souvenir purposes, or any 
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other particular alloy, if it wishes to use 
something else instead. 

There was one other area of contro- 
versy in the hearing. One of the private 
manufacturers of commemorative medals 
felt that the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission should be per- 
mitted to issue only one commemorative 
medal—for the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He felt that if 
the Federal commission issued more than 
the one medal, it would cut into his busi- 
ness, because he was working out ar- 
rangements with a number of the State 
bicentennial commissions to issue a se- 
ries of State commemorative medals. 

RELATIONSHIP TO STATE COMMISSIONS 

Representatives of several of the State 
commissions supported this view, be- 
cause they said they had no funds at all 
for their work and the issuance of State 
medals would help them raise some funds. 
But it is the plan of the Federal com- 
mission to make grants to all of the State 
bicentennial commissions, of at least 
$90,000 each, and legislation to authorize 
such grants to the State commissions, 
S. 1857, has passed the Senate and has 
been approved and reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee, and is now on the 
Union Calendar and would certainly help 
meet this problem of helping to finance 
the State commissions. Incidentally, two 
private manufacturers of medals, who 
also hope to get business from the State 
commissions, supported H.R. 7987 and 
do not consider it improper competition 
by the Federal Government. 

There is nothing in H.R. 7987 to pro- 
hibit the States from issuing any medals 
they want to. I am sure a lot of people 
will want to buy copies of all of the Fed- 
eral medals, and also copies of any med- 
als issued by their own States. But, this 
is a nationwide celebration, and I think 
the Federal commission’s medals, will 
be of much broader appeal to collectors 
throughout the country, and to the gen- 
eral public than a series of medals issued 
by a State other than one’s own State. 

There is, of course, a money-raising 
aspect to these Federal medals; the Na- 
tional Commission hopes to take in any- 
where from $400,000 to $2 million a year 
in gross receipts—not profits, because no 
one knows what the profits would be as 
yet—in the sale of national medals or 
medal-and-stamp combinations, and of 
course any profits they realize would re- 
duce the need for appropriations for 
the Federal commission. But as we 
brought out in the hearings, it is not 
just a case of raising money—these med- 
als are intended to have patriotic sig- 
nificance to the American people, and 
particularly to children, to bring home 
to them what we mean by liberty, and 
justice, and representative democracy, 
and how we got these unalienable rights 
Jefferson wrote about, and what those 
rights entail, and who we are as a people, 
and what America is supposed to be all 
about. 

UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY COMMITTEE 


In summary, then, let me say that— 
First. This is permissive legislation; it 
permits the use of Bureau of the Mint 
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facilities to strike as many as 14 different 
national medals marking our 200th 
birthday and the events which sur- 
rounded the formation of our Nation; 

Second. The medals would be produced 
without cost to the Treasury and are 
intended to make a profit for the Federal 
agency; 

Third. The decisions on what the med- 
als will contain and what they will be 
made of and how they will be distributed 
and how much they will cost will be made 
by a distinguished commission to which 
eight Members of Congress, 12 Cabinet 
members and heads of agencies, and a 
group of outstanding private citizens 
have been appointed under an act of 
Congress; 

Fourth. The numismatics hobby sup- 
ports this legislation, and all but one of 
the private manufacturers of medals who 
testified also supported it and felt this 
was a proper use for the Bureau of the 
Mint facilities; 

Fifth. The bill was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency after a full hearing by a sub- 
committee. 

MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


The list of members of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission who 
would make the necessary determina- 
tions about the medals to be issued under 
this legislation is as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP LIST 
CONGRESSIONAL MEMBERS 

Representative Harold D. Donohue of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Representative Julia Butler Hansen of 
Washington. 

Representative G. William Whitehurst of 
Virginia. 

Representative Lawrence G. Williams of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Edward W. Brooke of Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia. 

Senator Norris Cotton of New Hampshire. 

Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode Island. 

EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 

Hon. William P. Rogers, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Melvin R. Laird, Secretary of Defense. 

Hon. John N. Mitchell, Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Hon. Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Hon. Maurice H. Stans, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Hon. George W. Romney, Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

Hon. John A. Volpe, Secretary of Trans- 
portation. . 

Hon. Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Hon. L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

Hon. S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. James B. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
United States. 

Dr. William D. McElroy, Chairman Federal 
Council on the Arts and the Humanities, 

PUBLIC MEMBERS 
Chairman 

Hon. David J. Mahoney of New York, N.Y., 
chairman of the board, Norton Simon Indus- 
tries. 

Chairman emeritus 
Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, Office of the 


Chancellor, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 
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Vice chairman: Hobart Lewis, president and 
executive editor, Reader’s Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 

James Biddle, president, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 748 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

James S. Copley, chairman of the corpora- 
tion, Copley Newspapers, La Jolla, Calif. 

Dr. Luther H. Foster, president, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, Bristol, Pa. 

George Irwin, Quincy, Ill, 

Hon. Erik Jonsson, Dallas, Tex. 

George E. Lang, the George Lang Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Prof. Richard P. McCormack, Department 
of History, Rutgers, the State University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Thomas W. Moore, president, Tomorrow 
Entertainment, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Clarke T. Reed, Greenville, Miss. 

Frederick A. Seaton, Hastings, Nebr. 

Dr. Paul S. Smith, Whittier, Calif. 

Miss Nancy Porter, National Representa- 
tive of Girl Scouts, U.S.A., Washington, D.C. 

Hon. John O. Marsh, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Under terms of S. 1857, a Senate-passed bill 
which has been approved by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the membership of 
the Commission would be expanded to in- 
clude also the Secretary of the Treasury 
as an ex officio member, four representatives 
of the judiciary branch, and 25 instead of 17 
public members. (S. 1857 also authorizes 
grants by the ARBC to all of the State bicen- 
tennial commissions.) 


ADVISORY PANEL ON COINS AND MEDALS 


The proposed series of commemorative 
medals envisioned by H.R. 7987 was recom- 
mended by the following advisory panel es- 
tablished by the Commission: 

Lang, ARBC Commisioner, 


George E. 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Margo Russell, editor, Coin World, 
Vice Chairman. 

Herbert M. Bergen, president, American 
Numismatic, Association. 

Mrs. Elvira Clain-Stefanelli, curator, the 
National Museum of History and Technology. 

Dr. Viadimir Clain-Stefanelli, curator, the 
National Museum of History and Technology. 

Henry Grunthal, curator of European and 
modern coins, the American Numismatic 
Society. 

Clifford Mishler, editor, Numismatic News. 

Don Taxay, Flushing, N.Y., numismatic 
author. 

Ralph J. Menconi, distinguished sculptor 
and creator of the Nixon Medal. 

Eric Newman, distinguished collector. 

From Federal agencies 

Hon. James Conlon, Director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

Hon. Mary Brooks, Director of the Bureau 
of the Mint. 

Hon. Charls Walker, Under of the Treasury. 

Douglas MacAgy, National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

(Senator Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, Rep- 
resentative Fred Schwengel of Iowa, and 
John J. Pittman of Rochester, N.Y., new 
president of the American Numismatic As- 
sociation, have subsequently been added to 
this panel.) 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


H.R. 7987 was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs, which held 
a hearing on the measure on June 29, 
1971. Witnesses favoring the bill in- 
cluded: 

From the administration: Hon. Mary 
T. Brooks, Director of the Bureau of the 
Mint; Hon. William L. Dickey, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; and 
George E. Lang of New York, a member 
of the American Revolution Bicenten- 
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nial Commission and chairman of its 
advisory panel on coins and medals; 

From the numismatic field: Chester 
L. Krause of Iola, Wis., publisher of 
Numismatic News; and Mrs. Margo Rus- 
sell of Sidney, Ohio, editor of Coin World 
and vice chairman of the ARBC advisory 
panel on coins and medals; and 

From private industry in the medallic 
field: Michael C. Cerullo, Jr., of Attle- 
boro, Mass., director of commemorative 
issues for the Robbins Co.; and William 
T. Louth of New York, president of 
Medallic Art Co. 

Hon. James A. MCCLURE, a Member of 
Congress from Idaho, testified in favor 
of the provisions of the bill, but urged 
its expansion to specify the use of silver 
in certain of the medals and to authorize 
issuance of a silver commemorative coin, 
as proposed in his bill H.R. 9408. 

Testimony urging limitation of the bill 
to a national commemorative medal 
marking the year 1776, or otherwise re- 
ducing the variety of medals authorized 
in the legislation, was given by Hon. John 
H. Ware, a Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania; Richard F. Gibbs, execu- 
tive secretary of the North Carolina 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission and Chairman of the Bicenten- 
nial Council of the Original Thirteen 
States; Hon. George F. McDonald, a rep- 
resentative in the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture, serving also as chairman of the 
Rhode Island Bicentennial Commission 
and formerly as Chairman of the Bicen- 
tennial Council of the Original Thirteen 
States; and Joseph M. Segel of Philadel- 
phia, president of Franklin Mint. 

The bill was considered in the full com- 
mittee on Tuesday, January 24, 1972, and 
approved by voice vote without amend- 
ment. 

COST OF THE LEGISLATION 

There will be no cost to the Treasury in 
the production of the medals authorized 
by this legislation, since all production 
and related expenses must be paid by the 
ARBC. The ARBC, in turn, expects to 
make substantial profits from the sale of 
the medals to numismatists and other 
collectors. Annual gross revenues from 
sale of medals and companion commemo- 
rative stamps, in a proposed philatelic- 
numismatic combination suggested by 
the advisory panel, are estimated by 
Commission spokesmen at from $400,000 
to $2 million, “based on an increasing 
yearly acceptance over a 5-year period” 
(p. 49 of the hearings). The Commission 
however, as yet has “no valid estimates” 
as to the potential profits from such 
sales. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the bill be 
approved. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. This legislation, which 
has been the result of the hearings held 
in your subcommittee, which were ex- 
tensive and afforded full opportunity for 
all parties to be heard, does not make any 
provision for the incorporation of the 
State series into the national series, does 
it? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, No. It has nothing to 
do with the State medals. 
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Mr. McCLURE. They are free to do 
what they wish, but there is no require- 
ment that they be coordinated with the 
national series? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. And the legislation au- 
thorizes the Treasury Department to 
use whatever materials they desire to use? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct. The 
Treasury and the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. McCLURE. I believe there was 
testimony that they intend to use bronze, 
German silver, and platinum in their 
series. Has there been any change in 
their thinking so far as the gentle- 
woman’s committee knows? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. At the moment I do 
not believe the Commission has made up 
its mind. If any of the Commission mem- 
bers are here—and I believe several of 
them are—they might answer that ques- 
tion for the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLURE. But as far as your 
committee is concerned, no information 
different from that which was given in 
the hearings has been forthcoming? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
Missouri for yielding. Will any of these 
medals or whatever they are contain any 
of that anachronistic, barbaric gold as 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
labeled it not so long ago when they had 
some legislation on the floor of the 
House? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I do not think I can 
answer that question of the gentleman. 
It is going to be up to the Commission 
and the Treasury as to what materials 
are used. 

Mr. GROSS. I see the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Parman) 
listening intently. I am sure he knows 
that that anachronistic, barbaric gold 
went to more than $48 an ounce yesterday 
on the world market, some $13 an ounce 
more than that barbaric metal was worth 
in the United States until last November 
when the administration saw fit to arbi- 
trarily increase the price by $3 an ounce. 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
has any comment to make regarding that 
barbaric metal, but I will be glad to hear 
the gentleman if the gentlewoman will 
yield to him. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. First, I cannot agree 
with the definition of gold the gentleman 
uses. I do not recall our committee ever 
describing gold with the language the 
gentleman just used. 

I assume from the way the gentleman 
started out on his question that he meant 
the cupro-nickel clad metal. 

Mr. GROSS. Containing no gold what- 
soever. I am sure we would not want to 
engage in an evil action of that kind. I 
just want to be sure that none of that 
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barbaric gold is going to be used in any 
of these metals. 

Mr. PATMAN. Gold is generally used 
now in every country of the world, but 
not as you know as a medium of ex- 
change. 

Mr. GROSS. Not in the United States; 
is it not being used as a medium of ex- 
change. It is used and highly valued 
everywhere else in the world as a me- 
dium of exchange. 

Mr. PATMAN. For rings, jewelry and 
the like. It is used all the time, for fill- 
ing of teeth and things like that. 

Mr. GROSS. But your committee has 
labeled it as being so barbaric and so 
evil and so anachronistic that it must 
not be used as a medium of exchange in 
the United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman, I am 
sure, is incorrect in that statement. No 
one used that language. 

Mr. GROSS. I will cite you chapter 
and verse in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. PATMAN. No one has used that 
language except the gentleman from 
Iowa, to my knowledge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, in fur- 
ther answer to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa, I would 
like to quote the language of the bill. 

The bill states: 

The Secretary of the Treasury (hereafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
and directed to strike medals of suitable sizes 
and metals, each with suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission (hereafter referred to as the “‘Com- 
mission”) subject to the approval of the 
Secretary). 


At no time has the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission mentioned 
the use of any gold in any of the medals 
to be struck. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7987 provides for 
the production of a series of commemora- 
tive national medals under the auspices 
of the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission. The commission was set 
up in 1966 to plan, encourage, develop, 
and coordinate the commemoration of 
the second century since the American 
Revolution. As well as being a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
I also serve as a member of the ARBC. 

One of the means of bringing to the 
American people a tangible symbol of this 
celebration is the provision of medals 
for the general public. I have joined in 
supporting this bill to authorize the com- 
mission to make such medals available 
for all those who will purchase and treas- 
ure them. I would like to mention at the 
outset that these medals will be produced 
and sold on a fully reimbursable basis— 
that is, at no cost to the Government. 

Specifically, H.R. 7987 authorizes the 
production of a number of medals com- 
memorative of the American Revolution 
to be struck at the request of the ARBC, 
@ national medal commemorating the 
year 1776, and up to 13 additional medals 
each of a different design to commemo- 
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rate specific historical events of great 
significance. 

These medals will be made of .925 fine 
silver, a combination of .925 fine silver 
and some other metals, and bronze. 

The medals themselves will be de- 
signed by the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission in consultation 
with its advisory panel on coins and 
medals, and subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Decisions 
as to the sizes of medals, their material 
composition, and the artistic designs will 
be based on studies and reports of the ad- 
visory panel, which has already under- 
taken to determine the factors, including 
necessary price to cover costs, which will 
assure the broadest dispersal of such 
medals. 

Approval by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required because the facili- 
ties of the Bureau of the Mint will be 
used to produce the medals, and costs of 
production and administration should be 
supervised to protect the Treasury. As 
printed in the committee’s report on the 
bill, the Acting General Counsel of the 
Department of the Treasury has stated 
that there is no objection from that 
quarter, given the approval power. Addi- 
tional measures of protection are pro- 
vided by the minimum number of medals 
per series being set at 2,000, and a termi- 
nation date for production of December 
31, 1983. With these prerogatives vested 
in the Secretary, the Department of the 
Treasury has expressed its approval of 
the production of medals as provided by 
the bill. 

The costs to the Treasury are to be 
fully reimbursed, on a basis which in- 
cludes cost of manufacture, including la- 
bor, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses. The medals will be priced 
accordingly, including an allowance for 
a profit to the ARBC, to be devoted to 
carrying out its other functions. 

The bill was reported out favorably by 
the committee by a unanimous voice vote 
and without amendment. Based on the 
hearings and information available to 
the committee, this bill has gained wide 
acceptance as a desirable program for 
the celebration and commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of our Nation. I 
commend it to your favorable considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL) such time 
as he may consume. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill before the House 
and to make a few comments in regard 
to it. 

First, I have a great and continuing 
interest in commemorating significant 
events in our history. Recently we com- 
memorated the 100th anniversary of the 
War Between the States. In that com- 
memoration we produced some litera- 
ture and a better understanding of the 
history of the time, the problems in- 
volved, and the solutions that came from 
those problems when they were resolved. 

A great American addressing this 
House said at one time— 

Whenever a people forget its early hard 
beginnings, it is beginning to decay. 


I am quoting Carl Sandburg, who is the 
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only private citizen not serving in pub- 
lic office who has addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there are evidences of 
decay in America today. We need to be 
reminded of those early struggles and 
sacrifices. 

The Commission’s program commemo- 
rating the bicentennial of the Revolu- 
tion is focusing on those struggles and 
early hard beginnings. Those were not 
easy times for people. The series of 
medals proposed will be a fine series call- 
ing attention to significant dates that 
we need to know and remember. We need 
to ponder them as we prepare today to 
handle the problems of today and as we 
look to the future. 

I wish to commend the committee for 
responding to the recommendations of 
the Medals Subcommittee, of which I 
am a member, which has spent much 
time evaluating this program and con- 
sidering what contribution we can make 
with and through the medals program. 
We most surely will help to finance the 
cost of this commemoration. There is 
nothing wrong with that. It is something 
we did during the Civil War centennial 
celebration and it worked out very well. 

I am glad to know also and empha- 
size and underscore what both the prin- 
cipal sponsors have said here, and that 
is those in the private business of medals 
are cooperating and endorsing the com- 
mittee bill with one exception. That also 
indicates that this is a proper approach 
to take full benefit of the potential here. 

So I commend the committee and the 
Congress for responding to this kind 
of proposal, and hope that as we carry 
on with the total program we can do jus- 
tice to this most meritorious project. No 
nation has ever had the opportunity we 
now have to commemorate the rich her- 
itage which is ours. We know the sac- 
rifices of our early pioneers that gave us 
this thing we call America, where we have 
some of the basic freedoms and take ad- 
vantage of those freedoms, though we 
do not have them in the finest sense 
yet. 

We are still struggling with the full 
implementation of those basic freedoms, 
but we have them here, and we are em- 
barking on a great program to call at- 
tention to this magnificent time, the 
200th anniversary of the freedom on this 
continent. 

I commend and thank the committee 
for this legislation. I am glad they are 
acting with dispatch in giving the Com- 
mission an opportunity to get going. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment 
now briefly on the opportunities that are 
presented to the Commission. First, I 
want to say that the Commission has not 
been unaware of States responsibilities. I 
think they are keenly aware of the chal- 
lenge. I only add my comments because 
I feel the urgency of getting early and 
effective programs underway so that we 
can benefit to the fullest from the oppor- 
tunity that this 200th anniversary of our 
birth brings to us. 

Mr. Chairman, no country, I believe, 
has in its brief history produced as much 
good literature on basic philosophies as 
we have, and no country has produced 
a finer group of historians than we 
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Someone has researched this question on 
historians worldwide and has brought up 
the interesting conclusion that there are 
possibly 35,000 recognized and reliable 
historians in the world and that over 
15,000 of them are Americans. So, it be- 
hooves us to have a program that will 
harness all the talents available here 
and especially the talents of those who 
have an interest in the Revolutionary 
period. 

We also have great authors of drama 
and related literature who would be very 
willing to help. These must be approached 
and given an opportunity. 

We have a communication arrange- 
ment in television, in radio, and the press 
which surpasses anything in the world. 
These facilities can be, and should be, 
appealed to and used as we promote this 
commemoration. 

Also, because there are so many first 
and second generation Americans here, 
we want to use the potential of their 
family ties within the foreign countries 
to encourage them to bring visitors here. 

We have great builders and we have 
great needs for many institutions that 
can be helpful. Magnificent park sys- 
tems—city, State, and National—should 
be coordinated and orchestrated into this 
total program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is necessary to know 
that members of the Commission are 
helping. Recently, they have contacted 
every historical association that has a 
statewide or national tie and invited 
them to not only participate, but to make 
suggestions. From this can come many 
ideas and I hope and believe that they 
will be used. 

Already, the Commission has called 
in men of great talent who have and are 
making a study of what can and should 
be done. One man in particular who is 
highly respected in the historical field 
is Carl Haverlin, former president of 
Broadcast Music, Inc., and now retired. 
He is a man who, throughout his life, has 
been interested in American history, as- 
sociated with historians, and in various 
ways made great contributions toward a 
better understanding of American his- 
tory. He can, and I am sure will, be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great opportu- 
nity we have—recalling our history, eval- 
uating it, and using it as we make plans 
today to resolve problems of tomorrow. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Iowa for his appointment recently to the 
Advisory Committee of the Commission. 
I know he will do a good job on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I also 
would like to say to my distinguished col- 
league from Iowa that the one exception 
which opposed this program I believe is 
no longer opposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I take this 
time only to underscore what I tried to 
tell the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee at the hearing which was held, which 
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was indeed a full and open hearing into 
the full aspects of this proposed legisla- 
tion. I do not mean by my disagreement 
with the results in any way to say that 
the committee did not deliberate and 
make a judgment concerning what 
should be done. However, I will offer 
some amendments at the appropriate 
time to do what I think the committee 
should have done in respect to directing 
the activities of the Bicentennial Com- 
mission and our U.S. Treasury as to 
what kinds of medals should be issued. 

I think it would be a very sad com- 
mentary on the commemoration of the 
forming of this country if we should in- 
deed use medals of less than acceptable 
quality. We should at least do as well 
with respect to these medals as the 
founders of this Nation did in their 
coinage at the time the Nation came into 
being. We should also, I believe, follow 
the example of the private mints which 
have produced and are selling medals 
in the private markets that are composed 
of bronze and of silver. 

I offered such legislation to the Con- 
gress and testified before the committee 
in support of that legislation. I am very 
thankful for the comments made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WittiaMs) just a few minutes ago with 
respect to the probable course that will 
be followed by the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion in fixing the content of these med- 
als, because I feel very strongly if these 
are to be an apt commemoration, they 
should then contain silver in their major 
series, and the lesser series or duplicate 
series could be of lesser value, could be 
struck in bronze for the larger markets 
where these medals would be less ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for the statement he 
is making and say that I hope these med- 
als are of better material and better put 
together than an Eisenhower sandwich 
dollar I saw not too long ago that a gen- 
tleman dropped on the floor. Whatever 
it was made of, it came apart in two 
pieces. The scrap metal was not bound 
properly, and he had two pieces of a dol- 
lar. 

Mr. McCLURE. I know the gentleman 
is very well aware of the way the dollar 
is coming apart all around the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, that is more of 
the handiwork of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as well as its counter- 
part in the Senate that we have scrap 
metal money in this country. 

Mr. McCLURE. I think the gentlemen 
is well aware of the efforts I made at the 
time the Eisenhower dollar was au- 
thorized to make certain it was going to 
be a quality coin. While my original leg- 
islation called for a quality silver coin, 
I do not intend to go into that today, 
because it is another battle for another 
time and place. 

The proposal I made would allow the 
Treasury to use gold if they saw fit in the 
presentation of medals which they have 
suggested will be made as awards to peo- 
ple who are particularly diligent in their 
efforts in the bicentennial observance. 
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I believe these kinds of materials would 
underscore their dedication to the fun- 
damentals upon which this Nation was 
founded and which were cherished by 
the men and women who were the found- 
ers of this country and set the course 
of this great Republic of ours. 

I will at the proper time offer a sub- 
stitute for the committee measure, to 
substitute the terms of my bill for the 
committee-passed measure. It will do 
only two things in addition to what the 
committee measure will do. 

First, it specifies the content of the 
medals. Second, which I believe is equally 
important, it will give recognition to the 
State series of medals so that they can 
be integrated with the bicentennial ob- 
servance and not independent expres- 
sions of this observance. This would put 
the State medals in concert with the 
Bicentennial Commission observance, 
rather than outside. 

I can see no reason to object to this 
particular form of legislation, and I be- 
lieve it is something which would also 
enhance the sale and prestige of the 
State medal series. 

I will also offer as an amendment to 
the committee measure which is before 
us today the single purpose of specifying 
the metalic content of the medals. 

Without taking any further time at 
this time, I wanted to call attention to 
that. 

I also wish it were possible now to con- 
front the issue the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross) just mentioned; that is, 
with respect to the position of gold in 
this country. I believe it would be ap- 
propriate if we at this time debated 
again the right of citizens of this coun- 
try to own and hold gold of all kinds. 

At this point I include the body of the 
statement I made before the committee, 
which explain in greater detail what my 
amendment will do: 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. Mc- 
CLURE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 
I join you in saluting the American Revo- 

lution Bicentennial Commission. Its rec- 

ommendations for a series of medallions are 
entirely appropriate and in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion. The bill that I have 
introduced, H.R. 9408, takes the Commis- 
sion’s suggestions, enlarges upon them and 
carries them, I think, to a more logical end. 

Like the other measures before you, my 
bill provides for a National Medal and it 
authorizes a maximum of thirteen medals 
commemorating a significant milestone out 
of the American past. 

The Commission originated the concept of 
an Awards Medal to be given to those in- 
dividuals whose contributions to the suc- 
cess of the Bicentennial are considered out- 
standing. I like that idea very much and have 
provided for it in my bill. 

We know that the States plan to issue 
medallions of their own, and as an induce- 
ment, H.R. 9408 would recognize those med- 
als as part of the official Bicentennial pro- 
gram. I think it is important to remem- 
ber that collectors prefer to buy a complete 
series. Indeed, sales of all medallions issued 
by the Government will be enhanced if we 
give official recognition to those produced 
by the States. 

There is another consideration which bears 
upon the desirability of these medals and 
that is their composition. It is told to me 
by people at the Treasury Department that 
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some will be minted in bronze, some will 
be of German silver and some will be plat- 
inum. Bronze is a traditional metal for such 
purposes, and I have no quarrel with its 
inclusion. German silver on the other hand, 
is pot metal, If it were salable, private mints 
would have been using it long ago. And if pri- 
vate mints cannot justify its use, how can 
we expect the Federal Government to do so? 

Platinum is equally ridiculous. It is in 
short supply, and its cost enormous. So, I 
made a few inquiries about its use in medals 
from respected and knowledgeable sources. 
The Franklin Mint in Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, has tried using platinum from time to 
time, and never have they been able to 
charge less than a thousand dollars for the 
finished product. Numismatic News figures 
that a 3-inch platinum bicentennial medal- 
lion would ccst somewhere between two 
thousand and two thousand five hundred 
dollars apiece. 

Throughout history silver and gold have 
been the medals of art. Other metals offered 
durability; others were merely inexpensive. 
But only silver and gold could combine the 
best of all worlds—beauty as well as durabil- 
ity and reasonable cost. 

I know of no other way to supply a prestige 
medal at a price acceptable to the average 
American than through the use of silver. We 
know that the Bicentennial Commission orig- 
inally wanted the medallions to contain sil- 
ver because the founding fathers placed great 
value in silver and gold coins at the time of 
the Nation’s founding. Trade publications 
also have éditorialized in behalf of silver 
bicentennial medallions, and we have proof 
of the metal’s continued acceptance by the 
average American because of the unprece- 
dented demand for the Eisenhower dollar. 

Most Americans want a series of prestige 
bicentennial medallions, but they want them 
to be within reach of their pocketbooks. That 
is why my bill authorizes that each medal, 
except the Awards Medal, is to be minted in 
two medals, one silver and one bronze. Each 
would come in two sizes—a larger, pres- 
tiglous medal and a smaller, more inexpen- 
sive facsimile. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have the option of producing a 
third series in gold, if he deires to do so. 

The Awards medal would be struck in .925 
fine silver only. It and the state medals would 
be produced by private mints. 

As a matter of fact, I would have no ob- 
jection to farming out all of these medals 
to private mints if they can handle it and 
it meets with the Committee's approval. 
After all, we are commemorating 200 years 
in which free enterprise built this country 
into the most powerful nation in history. 
The role of private industry should be 
equally as important as the Government's 
in celebrating the occasion. 

Back in the days when the Eisenhower 
Silver dollar legislation was before the Con- 
gress, I was privileged to have as an ally in 
that struggle the remarkable Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Dominick. It was therefore a 
source of deep personal pride to learn that 
Mr. Dominick had introduced in the Senate 
yesterday a bill similar to my own. I’m sure 
that if he were appearing before this panel 
today he would join me in urging that the 
Committee honor America’s past through the 
use of those metals which helped make that 
past worth remembering. The Founding 
Fathers, in carving a nation out of a 
wilderness, did so much with so little. What 
a shame it would be to find that affluent 
America would now do so little with so much. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa made the statement he knew of one 
of these cupro-clad coins falling on the 
floor and separating. I had never heard 
that. I certainly do not doubt the word 
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of the gentleman from Iowa. If he saw 
that happen, of course it happened. 

One thing I am sure about. A coin, 
whether it is a cupro-clad coin, gold or 
silver or anything else, or paper money, 
issued by the Federal Government, is 
good. We could put it on copper or put 
it on anything, and the law is that any 
money issued by the U.S. Government— 
and all money is issued by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, if it is in circulation—is good 
money. It is the type of money one can 
pay debts or bills with. It is legal tender. 

Regardless of what is presented, if a 
person tenders this cupro-clad money or 
paper money or any other type of money 
in payment of a bill or of a debt or of 
taxes, and the person who is legally per- 
mitted to accept it in payment of the debt 
refuses it, the debt is automatically paid, 
because it is legal tender. 

So the gentleman has nothing to fear 
from this type of money, even the cupro- 
clad coins put out now. 

Take the Eisenhower dollars. Some of 
them are cupro-clad. Some of the half- 
dollars are cupro-clad. 

Take all of the nickels, dimes, quarters, 
and half dollars that are cupro-clad. 
They are good money. There is no risk 
to be run, and certainly no one has per- 
petrated a wrong on society or individ- 
uals who receive the money, by causing 
it to be put into circulation. 

We must have a medium of exchange, 
and that is the medium of exchange. It 
is legal tender money, and nobody could 
question it. 

We have in our Nation today domesti- 
cally about $1.75 trillion in debts, that 
is, all debts, public and private. We have 
that much in debts. Now, if our mon- 
ey—and it is ours—is legal tender for 
the payment of those debts and taxes, 
it will be a long time before the money 
should ever be offered for sale at one 
cent less than a dollar in value. There 
would be no occasion for it, because it 
can always be used for the payment of 
debts and taxes, and we will have enough 
of each to the point where the money 
we have and which will be available to 
us can always be used for 100 cents on 
the dollar. That is the reason why I am 
impressed that this devaluation will not 
be effective for any meaningful purpose 
in our domestic economy. 

Of course, in dealing with foreign 
countries it may require negotiations to 
determine the value of the country’s 
money in relation to ours. 

But insofar as the material that is used 
in it, whether it is gold or silver or cop- 
per-clad money or anything else, it is 
still money that is issued by the U.S. 
Government which is worth 100 cents on 
the dollar. There is no reason why any 
person in the United States of America 
should ever be required to take less. 

When we have the devaluation bill up 
all of these questions will come up and 
will be material for discussion. Amend- 
ments can then be offered. But it is not 
material, obviousiy, on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. That may well be, but I 
cannot think of a better time to toss this 
issue around a little bit. 
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Mr. PATMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman made his 
contribution to debasing the intrinsic 
value of the currency of this country, the 
metal currency of this country, when he 
brought the bill in to debase it by taking 
the silver out of the coins that we had in 
this country. The gentleman is well aware 
of that. He made his contribution to de- 
basing it, and the inflation that has come 
upon us has played its part in further 
debauching it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not by reason of that. 

Mr. GROSS. I said that inflation has 
debauched it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentleman 
this question: If anything is acceptable, 
as currency why were zinc pennies taken 
out of circulation and I happen to have 
one of those zinc pennies in my hand. 
There were millions of them coined in 
World War II. Why were they ever taken 
out of circulation? They represented a 
penny just as much as this scrap metal 
being used today. 

Mr. PATMAN. They do. 

Mr. GROSS. They represented your 
version of currency just as much as the 
present pennies do. Why were they taken 
out of circulation and the taxpayers put 
to the expense of reproducing millions 
upon millions of pennies? Do you have 
any idea as to why that happened? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I do. During the 
war, you see, we needed copper. It became 
scarce. Therefore they accumulated all 
of the copper scrap from any source that 
they could to use in the war machinery. 
It was wartime, and copper was em- 
ployed in winning the war. After the war 
was over it was again more plentiful. 

Mr. GROSS. But, why go back? to 
copper after the war? Zinc is durable. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now just a moment. I 
remember in the first World War I was 
on the Pacific Coast, in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and other places, where gold 
was mined and they would bring it in 
and they would have pieces of gold that 
were not put out by the Government. 
They had a block there in every store 
where merchandise was handled or any- 
thing was traded, and the person in 
charge would throw a piece up in the air 
and let it fall on that block and see if it 
would ring true. That was the phrase. 
See if it would ring true. If it rang true, 
they would take it, although it was not 
put out by the U.S. Government. 

This copper-clad money will not ring 
true. There is no question about that. 
But with the seal of the United States 
on it and with the law saying that it is 
legal tender money and that everyone 
must accept it in payment of debts or 
taxes, you could not have better money 
than that. 

Mr. GROSS. They used to say “When I 
was single my money would jingle; oh, 
Lord, how I wish I was single again.” We 
used to have silver money that would 
jingle and would ring where dropped, as 
the gentleman just said. The stuff we 
have now lands with a dull thud. 

Yes, the gentleman and his committee 
have made a contribution to denying the 
generations to come some of the good 
things of life that we enjoyed. 
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Mr. PATMAN. If that is what they like, 
just for jingling purposes—— 

Mr. GROSS. What is a better feeling 
than to have money in your pocket that 
will jingle? Money that you know has in- 
trinsic value. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is all right, if the 

gentleman wants it but it is not neces- 
sary. 
Mr. GROSS. Oh, no, it is not necessary 
neither was it necessary for the commit- 
tee to bring in legislation debasing our 
currency by taking all of the silver out 
when, at the same time, millions of 
ounces of U.S. silver was being sold to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the discussion which we have had today 
on monetary policy. However, it does not 
directly relate to this bill. 

What we are trying to do is to get out 
some medals to commemorate the bicen- 
tennial celebration of this country’s 200th 
birthday. 

As far as my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross), 
is concerned in his comments about the 
use of gold and silver, I believe since I 
have been in this Congress I have voted 
consistently against deficit spending and 
I regret some of the steps we have been 
forced to take. 

But, let me make several things clear. 
First, the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing to it that the 
200th birthday of this country is proper- 
ly celebrated in every State. To that end 
the ARBC has been making an effort to 
have every State set up a bicentennial 
commission for that State. We have been 
successful to the extent that something 
like 30-odd State bicentennial commis- 
sions have been set up. 

Now, there is a very close cooperation 
between the State bicentennial commis- 
sions and the ARBC. 

However, one thing we cannot do, if 
we do not want to alienate the State bi- 
centennial commissions, is to start tell- 
ing them that they can do nothing with- 
out Federal approval, because as State 
representatives, many of them want to 
celebrate the bicentennial in their own 
way, and they have a right to do this. 

So, there is a plan and there is some 
legislation which would provide $90,000 
to each State for planning purposes, and 
then these plans of the State would be 
presented to the ARBC for comment. So, 
it is hoped that the Federal Government 
may help to underwrite some part of the 
celebration. 

For the first time, incidentally, definite 
progress is being made in the city of 
Philadelphia toward selecting a proper 
international exposition site for 1976. 
They will have their report ready in the 
very near future. 

As far as getting down to actually say- 
ing what kind of metal is going to be 
used in making the medals that will be 
placed on sale to the general public, we 
have to keep in mind the one primary 
consideration has got to be cost. Sure, we 
can have special awards medals made in 
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gold, but as you know we still have a 
distressing shortage of gold in this coun- 
try. 

We know that they can be made of .925 
fine silver, and it would be rather expen- 
sive. On the other hand we could also use 
silver with the combination of some other 
metal to make a medal that is cheaper 
and place it within the price range so 
that more people can afford them, or we 
can use bronze. All three types of medals 
can be minted and sold. 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) is making a very good point 
when he talks about the cost that is in- 
volved. And that is one of the things that 
was particularly distressing to me when 
I learned that there was some mention 
of some thought of making the special 
award medal out of platinum. If it is 
made in that way the cost would be ex- 
tremely high, as the gentleman well 
knows. And I might point out that a 
prominent manufacturer of medals has 
tried to use platinum, and I think the 
gentleman should know that platinum 
cannot be utilized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There has never been 
any proposal by the ARBC to sponsor 
medals in which platinum will be used as 
the metal. There are a series of nine rec- 
ommendations made by the advisory 
committee, and none of them include 
that which you have referred to. Pos- 
sibly what you are referring to is some 
medal that a State has arranged to buy 
from a private manufacturer of medals. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wish to conclude 
by saying that I think this legislation 
has been thought out. I think it accom- 
plishes that which we want to accom- 
plish and at the same time it provides 
the ARBC with enough flexibility to pro- 
vide these medals at a cost that anyone 
can afford. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, during the first session of 
this Congress—indeed, since its initial 
organization—the American Bicentennial 
Commission has frequently been sub- 
jected to criticism. Without offering for 
consideration the problems with which 
this organization must contend—and 
there are many—there are those who 
have complained of the operation of the 
ARBC, particularly the manner in which 
it has been using the nominal funding 
that it has received. 

In an effort to offer some reassurances 
regarding ARBC expenditures, and in 
order to give credit where credit is due, 
I would like to offer the following corre- 
spondence from David J. Mahoney, 
chairman of the American Bicentennial 
Revolution: 

Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 


U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. HANSEN: One of the first actions 
I took after my appointment as Chairman of 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission was to seek a meeting with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, Mr. 
Elmer Staats. 
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Mr. Staats graciously spent several hours 
with me on September 23, 1970. I emphasized 
my interest in having the Government Ac- 
counting Office assist us in conducting an 
independent audit of the Commission's ac- 
tivities to date as well as in giving us any 
suggestions they might have. Mr. Staats 
brought into the meeting Mr. J. Edward 
Welch, General Counsel of the Government 
Accounting Office. Also in attendance was 
Mr. Mel Spector, Executive Director of the 
ARBC. 

Mr. Staats and Mr. Welch thoroughly en- 
dorsed our request but did not seem inclined 
to believe that an audit was needed at the 
time, Mr. Staats stated that he agreed with 
me but that we could not get anyone for 
this job less than a GS-17 or GS-18. He 
stated he would seek supergrades from the 
Civil Service Commission to help us with our 
problem. 

Both these gentlemen were more than co- 
operative and said that it was one of the first 
times in their memory that a Chairman had 
gone before them to ask for such assistance 
in advance. 

We have in every way attempted to comply 
with the directive of the Government Ac- 
counting Office. I am very cognizant of the 
great responsibilities of this Commission to 
the people of America in the upcoming Bi- 
centennial. Iam constantly aware that, much 
like Caesar’s wife, we must not only be above 
reproach, but appear to be above it. 

There can always be errors of judgment, of 
course, but it was and is my intention that 
the accountability of the Commission should 
be an open matter. This was so indicated by 
my voluntary visit with Mr. Staats fifteen 
months ago. 

I certainly appreciate your interest in our 
behalf, and am pleased to supply you with 
this information. 

Sincerely, 
Davip J. MAHONEY. 


Mr. Chairman, I might add that it is 
the good fortune of Congress to have a 
man of Mr. Mahoney’s caliber to be re- 
sponsible for ARBC expenditures and it 
is the good fortune of the citizens of the 
United States to have a man of his dedi- 
cation serving their interests. Asking 
nothing more than the opportunity to 
provide the American people with a cele- 
bration commensurate with our pride of 
200 years of liberty under democracy, 
David Mahoney has given to the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Bicentennial Commis- 
sion imaginative and selfless leadership. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time and I ask 
that the Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of the birth 
of the United States and the historic events 
preceding and associated with the American 
Revolution, the Secretary of the Treasury 
(hereafter referred to as the “Secretary") is 
authorized and directed to strike medals of 
suitable sizes and metals, each with suitable 
emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be de- 
termined by the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission (hereafter referred to 
as the “Commission”) subject to the approval 
of the Secretary. 

Sec. 2. A national medal shall be struck 
commemorating the year 1776 and its signifi- 
cance to American independence. In addition 
to the national medal, a maximum of thirteen 
medals each of a different design may be 
struck to commemorate specific historical 
events of great importance, recognized na- 
tionally as milestones in the continuing prog- 
ress of the United States of America toward 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary shall strike and 
furnish to the Commission such quantities 
of medals as may be necessary, with a mini- 
mum order of two thousand medals of each 
design or size. They shall be made and de- 
livered at such times as may be required by 
the Commission, but no medals may be made 
after December 31, 1983. 

Sec. 4. The medals authorized under this 
Act are national medals within the meaning 
of section 3851 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 368). 

Sec. 5. The medals shall be furnished by 
the Secretary at a price equal to the cost of 
the manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'CLURE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCLure: Page 
1, strike out lines 3 and all that follows 
thereafter through page 2, line 21, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

That, in commemoration of the bicenten- 
nial of the birth of the United States and 
the historic events preceding and associated 
with the American Revolution, there is here- 
by authorized to be struck medals of suit- 
able sizes, each with suitable emblems, de- 
vices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission (hereafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission”), subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury (hereafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”), which shall be known 
as the United States Bicentennial medal 
series (hereafter referred to as the “series"’). 

Sec. 2. (a) A national medal shall be 
struck commemorating the year 1776 and its 
significance to American independence. 

(b) An awards medal may be struck as a 
Commission presentation piece in recogni- 
tion of outstanding service, leadership, or 
support of bicentennial programs. 

(c) A maximum of thirteen medals each 
of a different design may be struck to com- 
memorate specific historical events of great 
importance, recognized nationally as mile- 
stones in the continuing progress of the 
United States of America toward life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

(d) Each State may cause to be struck 
and issued a medal subject to the approval 
of the Commission and the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Each medal with the exception of 
the awards medal shall be of four or more 
varieties: One shall be struck in .925 fine 
silver, one shall be struck in bronze, and 
two shall be struck in .925 fine silver and 
bronze, respectively, and be of such size 
so as to be an inexpensive facsimile of the 
more costly medals authorized under this 
Act. The awards medal shall be struck in 
.925 fine silver and be of only one size which 
shall be determined by the Commission. In 
addition, the Commission, in consultation 
with the Secretary may direct that any of 
the medals authorized in section 2 be struck 
in gold. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to strike the national medal author- 
ized in section 2(a) and the commemora- 
tive medals authorized in section 2(c) of 
this Act. The awards medal authorized in 
section 2(b) and the State medals authorized 
in section 2(d) of this Act shall be struck 
by private mints, 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary shall strike and fur- 
nish to the Commission such quantities of 
national medals and commemorative medals 
as may be necessary, with a minimum order 
of two thousand medals of each design and 
size. They shall be made and delivered at 
such times as may be required by the Com- 
mission, but no medals may be made after 
December 31, 1983. The medals shall be fur- 
nished by the Secretary at a price equal to 
the cost of the manufacture, including labor, 
materials, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses. 

Sec. 6. The medals authorized under sec- 
tion 2(a) and (c) of this Act are national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 368). 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the third sentence 
of section 3510 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 276) and in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the United States, 
the Secretary shall cause to be minted and 
issued, in such limited quantity as he deter- 
mines appropriate, $1 pieces which shall 
have— 

(1) a diameter of 1.500 inches; 

(2) a cladding of an alloy of eight hun- 
dred parts of silver and two hundred parts 
of copper; and 

(3) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 

such that the whole coin weighs 24.592 grams 
and contains 9.837 grams of silver and 14.755 
grams of copper. 
The coins authorized under this section shall 
be of such design as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate after consultation with the 
Commission. 


Mr. McCLURE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Recorp and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not seen a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. It is at the gentleman’s 
desk. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have two or three 
amendments. I think it would be better 
to have the amendment read in full and 
I hope the gentleman will not insist on 
his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw by unanimous-consent request for 
the moment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane. 

Mr. Chairman, the Commission very 
carefully considered this, and the pro- 
posals that are in this amendment were 
turned down. 

They want to make the medal at the 
lowest possible price so as to have wide 
distribution to commemorate this great 
event of the 200th anniversary. So in do- 
ing that, they wanted to keep the mate- 
rials at a low price. This amendment 
would require the use of silver and gold— 
and permit the use of gold, whether it 
required it or not. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not intended in 
this legislation that either gold or silver 
be used. The Commission, of course, un- 
der the original bill could not go outside 
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and use silver and gold. But if this 
amendment were adopted, it would per- 
mit that to be done. It goes clearly out- 
side the language of the bill and, there- 
fore, the amendment is not germane. 

Furthermore, if a State desires to have 
a Bicentennial Commission of its own, 
as was the case with the Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission of 1936, under the 
amendment the State would be required 
to obtain permission. In that case the 
State then did not have to get the per- 
mission of the Federal Government to 
put out its medals, advertising, and val- 
uable souvenirs. Under this proposal the 
States would have to come to the Federal 
Commission to get power to do so. There- 
fore, the amendment is clearly outside 
the scope of the original bill that is pre- 
sented. Not only does Mary Brooks, the 
very fine Director of the Mint, oppose it, 
but the Commission opposes it. It has 
been thoroughly considered at every 
point. Proposals of this type have been 
considered, and at no point have they 
ever been approved. 

I do not see why we should pick out a 
certain section of the country and say 
that because it produces silver, if we 
could encourage the use of more silver, 
it would help that section. The same 
would be true with respect to the gold. 
Here is a place where gold is produced. 
If we could make them put gold in the 
proposed coins, there would be a better 
market for gold. It would increase the 
price of gold and help that area. 

I can see where there is a strong ap- 
peal that can be made, but considering 
the fact—— 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not arguing the germane- 
ness of the amendment. He is bringing 
in a lot of extraneous matter. It does not 
make any difference what some bureau- 
crat or official downtown thinks of put- 
ting silver into medals. It is a question 
of the germaneness of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas may continue to discuss his point 
of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment would affect section 7 of the 
Coinage Act relative to the distribution, 
the production and distribution of $1 
pieces. It would change the basic law 
in a number of substantial respects. 
Therefore, it is clearly subject to a point 
of order and I insist, Mr. Chairman, that 
it be declared as not germane and thé 
point of order sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Idaho wish to be heard? 

Mr. McCLURE. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCLURE. First, I attempted to 
ask that I be heard on a unanimous-con- 
sent request, because the copy which was 
given to the gentleman from Texas and 
the copy sent to the desk inadvertently 
contain section 7, which I had not in- 
tended to be in the amendment, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
section 7 be stricken. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman would 
yield, I think it would be very unusual to 
change the amendment right now. It 
was offered to the Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. It has been read. If the 
gentleman desires to withdraw it and 
there is no objection—and, of course, I 
would not object—but it would be very 
unusual to start all over again. 

Mr. McCLURE. I can proceed in either 
of two ways. I can withdraw the amend- 
ment and offer another without section 
7. Or I can ask unanimous consent that 
reference to section 7 be deleted from the 
proffered substitute. I have asked the 
House for unanimous consent to strike 
section 7. 

Mr. PATMAN. Time is of the essence 
in relation to this bill. On July 4, we are 
supposed to have out these souvenirs and 
coins. They would be produced under 
a time schedule, and the Director of the 
Mint is trying to meet that time schedule. 
It is going to upset the whole Bicenten- 
nial Commission. . 

Mr. McCLURE. If the gentleman is 
sincere about saving time, then I suggest 
that he not raise any objection to my 
unanimous-consent request. We could 
then consider the point of order, and 
then consider the amendment on its 
merits, and we would save a lot of time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, without 
waiving the point of order, and reserving 
the point of order—however, I would like 
to have this amendment ruled on with 
section 7 in it first, and then if it is held 
subject to a point of order, you can offer 
another amendment. That would be the 
regular way of doing it. I insist on my 
point of order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Does the gentleman 
object to the striking of section 7? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, that is not the 
right way to do it. I made the point of 
order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 
Is there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request to modify the amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. Without jeopardizing 
the point of order, I would not object to 
that. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is with the under- 
standing it would not jeopardize the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mappen). The 
Chair is ready to rule. This bill clearly 
deals with national medals, and they 
must be struck by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The amendment itself brings 
in the subject of State medals and pro- 
vides that they are to be struck by pri- 
vate mints, which is clearly not in the 
bill and not germane. 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Chairman, I was 
not heard on the point of order, and I 
do not wish to quarrel with the Chair, 
but may I be heard on the point of order 
for the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled, 
but the Chair will hear the gentleman if 
he wishes to speak, 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Chair will per- 
mit me even belatedly to make the point 
I wish to make in regard to this particu- 
lar amendment, and that is the fact that 
the bill provides for the striking of med- 
als for the commemoration of the bi- 
centennial, and that is all this amend- 
ment does. To say this is not germane 
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to the subject matter of this bill seems to 
be straining at gnats and avoiding the 
issue presented by the amendment, which 
is simply the content and the form and 
the manner in which the medals will be 
issued, which is precisely what the ma- 
jor bill does. 

I would ask the Chair to rule upon the 
point of order. I had not understood the 
Chair had, although he indicated he 
thought perhaps it was not germane, I 
will, of course, abide by the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without reiterating 
his reasons, the Chair still holds the 
amendment is not germane and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Idaho have a further amendment? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLURE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MCCLURE: Page 
2, immediately after line 21, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 6. Each medal shall be of four or 
more varieties: One shall be struck in .925 
fine silver, one shall be struck in bronze, 
and two shall be struck in .925 fine silver 
and bronze respectively and be of such size 
so as to be an inexpensive facsimile of the 
more costly medals authorized under this 
Act. In addition, the Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, may direct that 
any of the medals authorized in section 2 
be struck in gold.” 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not go as far as the last 
one which I had offered, which did go 
into the question of the State medals. 
This simply addresses itself to the con- 
tent of the medals, and I think it is a 
perfectly legitimate, perfectly logical 
area for the Congress to exercise its dis- 
cretion and to exercise its direction to 
the Bicentennial Commission, because I 
think again, as I said in the general de- 
bate, that to strike medals which are 
not in the same vein as the coinage is- 
sued by those who founded this country 
is certainly no proper recognition of the 
Bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

It is said that the legislation before us 
gives the Treasury authority, in consul- 
tation with the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, to define the metal content in these 
medals. 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WiLLIAMs) indicated it is his 
understanding that they are tending in 
this direction and certainly not in the 
direction some other people have indi- 
cated might be taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, in this 
amendment where the gentleman says 
that two medals shall be struck in 0.925 
fine silver and bronze respectively, does 


the gentleman mean a combination of 
those two metals? 


Mr. McCLURE. No; I will say to the 
gentleman I do not. It is intended that 
there will be two sizes of medals and two 
materials. There will be a regular size 
in bronze and one of a silver alloy which 
is commonly known in the trade as ster- 
ling silver. 
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Then would be a smaller one of similar 
metal content. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by the words: 


Each medal shall be of four or more 
varieties: 


Mr. McCLURE. The bill provides for 
as many as 14 medals, and the varieties 
I am speaking of would be a regular- 
sized bronze medal, a regular-sized sil- 
ver medal, and a smaller bronze medal, 
and a smaller silver medal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For each of these? 

Mr. McCLURE. For however many 
they decide to issue, 13 or 14 authorized 
under the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why would the gen- 
tleman say, in this amendment: 

One shall be struck in 0.925 fine silver, one 
shall be struck in bronze, and two shall be 


struck in 0.925 fine silver and bronze respec- 
tively. 


Why does the gentleman not say, “And 
two smaller medals shall be struck”? 

Mr. McCLURE. It seemed to me this 
language was clear. Certainly I do not 
object to what the gentleman is trying 
to state. I believe the legislative history 
made by the questions here will make 
certain that is exactly what is intended 
by the legislation. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have followed the 
debate here very closely. As I indicated 
earlier, I am on the committee which 
deals with this question. 

This matter of having two different 
sizes has been before us before. For obvi- 
ous reasons, I believe—and this is a mat- 
ter of great interest to collectors—we do 
not do this. At this point I believe it 
would be inadvisable for us to accept the 
amendment on that ground. 

The point I am interested in now is 
the cost of the silver medal under the 
amendment as compared to the cost of 
we medal under terms of the committee 

1. 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not believe a com- 
parison can be made, because the com- 
mittee bill does not say what the sub- 
stance will be. If indeed the Bicentennial 
Commission says that these are the sub- 
stances which will be used there will be 
no difference in cost. All this is a con- 
gressional expression of what metals 
should be used in the medal. 

I would say to the gentleman, with 
regard to the two different sizes, this is 
a very usual practice in the medallion 
field, of having two different sizes at a 
different cost, one a standard medal and 
one less expensive, which more of our 
citizens across the land could own and 
possibly would buy. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have been some- 
what interested in this as a collector of 
medals. I know something about collec- 
tions. I have seen the display, which is 
the largest in the world, at the Smith- 
sonian. This is not exactly characteristic 
of medals. Generally they are of one size. 
This was specially so for the Civil War 
Centennial, which had one size medal. 

Mr. McCLURE. There is a great mar- 
ket now in the private field, and several 
private mints have developed a means of 
merchandizing their own privately pro- 
duced, privately authorized medals. They 
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are very successful with two sizes and in 
these materials. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes a 
national Commission, on which eight 
Members of Congress serve, along with 
12 Cabinet officers or heads of depart- 
ments, and a group of 37 distinguished 
Americans appointed by the President, to 
use the facilities of the Bureau of the 
Mint to produce a series of commemo- 
rative medals for sale to the public. 

What those medals will be made of— 
whether of silver or bronze or brass or 
other materials—will depend upon the 
Commission’s own judgment. They want 
to make these medals available as broad- 
ly as possible to as many Americans as 
they can interest in buying them as a 
reminder of our national origins and na- 
tional heritage. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the committee, it would be highly im- 
proper for the committee to require the 
Commission to use any particular ma- 
terial in the production of the medals. 
This is not a relief bill for the silver in- 
dustry, and it should not be made into 
one. 

If the silver industry wants to promote 
the use of silver in these medals, it should 
go to the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission and try to sell that 
Commission on the virtues or advantages 
of using silver. 

One of the witnesses who testified be- 
fore us suggested it would be a good idea 
to use recycled materials in some or all 
of the medals. But this, again, is up to 
the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission. 

I oppose any attempt to write into this 
bill any requirement that one type of 
mineral be favored over another in the 
production of these medals. All the bill 
does, I repeat, is to authorize the use 
of mint facilities on a fully reimbursable 
basis. We no longer have vast stores of 
Government-owned silver available for 
use in coinage or medals—all of the re- 
maining silver is in the defense stock- 
pile. So if the Commision decides to use 
any silver in its medals—as it well 
might—it would have to go out and buy 
the silver on the open market. There is 
no Government-owned silver they could 
use and the medals would become too 
costly for large quantities to be sold. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee, I want to say this: excepting 
myself on the committee we have men 
and women of great ability and experi- 
ence, and I think this Congress can trust 
the committee to be a wise counsel and 
adviser to the Bicentennial Commission. 
I think it is in good hands. I think it 
would be unwise for us to take this 
amendment. I have the feeling why this 
has not been taken up by the commit- 
tee, and I feel that almost everyone, al- 
though not all, oppose it. Therefore, I op- 
pose it on that ground. 

Also, I think this kind of approach 
has not had sufficient discussion, and for 
that reason we ought to defeat it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

First of all, the last sentence of the 
amendment says: 
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In addition, the Commission, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary, may direct that any 
of the medals authorized in section 2 be 
struck in gold. 


That applies directly to 13 medals the 
sale of which may run into the hundreds 
of thousands. We all know the gold situ- 
ation in this country. We are short of 
gold right now. 

Another thing also is I object to the 
section which says: 

Each medal shall be of four or more va- 
rieties: One shall be struck in .925 fine silver, 
one shall be struck in bronze— 


Obviously this is an attempt to have a 
fairly expensive medal and then a cheap- 
er medal. Then we go on to say in the 
amendment— 
and two shall be struck in .925 fine silver 
and bronze respectively and be of such size 
so as to be an inexpensive facsimile of the 
more costly medals authorized under this 
Act. 


Actually, the cost of the bronze in 
making the full-size medal as compared 
to the smaller facsimile would amount 
to a cost of only a few pennies. 

Therefore I do not see the need for 
this amendment and, in fact, I think it 
would be harmful. 

Mr. PATMAN., Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could vote on the amendment. 
I do not know if anybody else desires to 
speak on it, but we have discussed it 
fully. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, could we have some 
indication as to the number that would 
wish to speak under the suggestion of 
the chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair observes 
two Members on their feet. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Since becoming a Member of this body, 
Mr. Chairman, I have heard on the floor 
of the House condemnation of the execu- 
tive branch and specifically the OMB on 
not—and I specify on not—complying 
with the intent of Congress. So I would 
ask the chairman of this committee and 
perhaps the entire committee why they 
have not chosen to be very specific on the 
type of medals that they wish and also 
their content. 

I think, perhaps, that question has 
been answered specifically a short time 
ago. However, it would seem to me that 
the answer says this in the language of 
the country from where I come—that we 
seem to be more concerned with cheap- 
ness rather than less expensive medals to 
be made available to the public. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully support the con- 
cept of two sizes, and contrary to the 
statement of my colleague, I am sure he 
will find that the smaller medals will be 
considerably less expensive. The price of 
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the medal itself would be considerably 
less and will be within the means of the 
younger citizens of this country, as 
the gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. 
SULLIVAN) just specified. 

Mr. Chairman, I would reject the argu- 
ment of the chairman of the committee 
that it is only because of certain sections 
of the country that we are attempting to 
include within the medal, within the bill, 
specific metals. 

I think that it has been the work of 
this Congress over and over again within 
the scope of welfare itself to enact laws 
which specifically support or aid different 
areas of this great country, and I can 
assure anyone—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUP. One moment, sir, and I 
shall yield to the gentleman. 

I can assure the gentleman that if the 
Congress will recognize the strong forces 
of supply and demand of silver and gold 
alone that the State of Montana will 
reduce its share of welfare requests be- 
cause it will allow a great industry to 
get back on its feet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, PATMAN. I assume that the great 
industry that the gentleman has referred 
to is the silver industry getting back on 
its feet. However, I do not think we 
should use a bill like this which is sup- 
posed to be in the public interest—and 
it is in the public interest—for the pur- 
pose of promoting any section of the 
United States or promoting any product, 
whether it is gold or silver or bronze or 
anything else. 

This Commission, I am sure the gen- 
tleman realizes, was appointed by the 
President of the United States to do 
something that would be fair to all 
citizens in the United States and not to 
pick out any section to favorably con- 
sider or any product to favorably con- 
sider, but to treat everyone fairly and 
equally, at least equitably for the pur- 
pose of one thing—not the question of 
the medal or how it is made, but this is a 
bicentennial celebration, something of 
which we are very proud. It is the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of our coun- 
try. I think we are all proud of it. Why 
should we lose sight of that and turn 
down what this 37-member Commission 
has selected as the right kind of authority 
they need in order to put on the right 
kind of celebration for our 200th anni- 
versary? 

In consideration of this, does the gen- 
tleman not think we can well afford to 
leave it up to the Commission? 

Mr. SHOUP. I would revert to my orig- 
inal statement on the intent of Congress 
and leaving this to the Commission’s dis- 
cretion. It is strictly with the pride I 
have of this country and of the celebra- 
tion that is coming up that I think this 
Congress should take the responsibility 
to insure that there is no cheapness in 
any of our legal observances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. McCtiure). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, PATMAN) there 
were—ayes 32, noes, 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Mapen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7987) to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution, 
pursuant to House Resolution 790, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 388, nays 1, not voting 42, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—388 
Abbitt Cabell 
Abernethy Caffery 
bourezk Camp 
Abzug Carey, N.Y. 
Adams Carney 
Addabbo Carter 
Anderson, Casey, Tex. 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 


Tenn. 
Andrews 


Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Do 


Flynt 
Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 


Gubser 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 


Mathias, Calif. 


Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 


Miller, Calif, 


Miller, Ohio 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 

Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 


NAYS—1 


Hechler, W. Va. 
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Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


NOT VOTING—42 


Alexander 


Evins, Tenn. 


Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gude 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Horton 
Johnson, Calif. 
Karth 


Leggett 
Lennon 
McCormack 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Horton. 


Mills, Ark. 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pryor, Ark. 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 


Wolff 


Mr. Holifield with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Mills of Arkansas. 
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Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Smith of 
Towa. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Steed. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Byrnes of Wiscon- 


sin 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Frey. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Blackburn. 
Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Riegle. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr, O’Konski. 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Harrington with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Leggett with Mr. Galifianakis. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Colmer. 
Mr. Downing with Mr, McCormack. 
Mr. Karth with Mr. Sarbanes. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CREATING A NEW JUDICIAL DIS- 
TRICT AND PROVIDING FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL DISTRICT JUDGESHIPS 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 783 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res 783 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11394) to create an additional judicial dis- 
trict in the State of Louisiana, to provide 
for the appointment of additional district 
Judgeships, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Nli- 
nois (Mr. ANDERSON), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a 1-hour open 
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rule for a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of certain additional district judges. 
The one in Louisiana which is included 
in this bill, according to my understand- 
ing, has already been allowed in other 
legislation. The bill before us actually 
will provide for one additional district 
judge for the Southern District of Flor- 
ida, one additional district judge for the 
Northern District of Indiana, one addi- 
tional judge for the Western District of 
Missouri, and one additional judge for 
the Northern District of Texas. 

The cost estimate for the four new 
permanent district judgeships is $1,- 
099,000 for the first year, and $967,000 
for subsequent years. 

I detail the content of the bill that 
will be made in order, because the rule 
does not make clear what the content of 
the bill made in order is. It refers to the 
title which deals with the Louisiana 
judgeship which has already become law 
in another fashion, and that is my only 
reason for detailing the content of the 
bill. 

I know of no controversy on the rule. 
There is some controversy on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BoLLING) has already given us an 
adequate description and discussion of 
the subject matter of the bill which this 
rule would make in order which, as the 
gentleman has indicated, despite the 
title, is really concerned with the crea- 
tion of four additional U.S. Federal Dis- 
trict judgeships rather than a new 
judicial district. 

I just want to take this opportunity, 
since I have the floor, to express my 
appreciation publicly at this time to the 
distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CELLER) for the words that he had for 
me when the bill was before the Commit- 
tee on Rules the other day. 

I had explained to him that in view of 
the fact that the bill, at least originally, 
had provided for the creation of an addi- 
tional judicial district that I would like 
very much to propose on the floor of the 
House legislation creating an additional 
judicial district in my own State of 
Illinois which would serve what is now 
the Western Division of the Northern 
District, where we are receiving, accord- 
ing to the bar of that area, inadequate 
judicial service. And the distinguished 
chairman pressed upon me the tem- 
porary expediency or solution of perhaps 
getting the Chief Justice of the United 
States to cooperate in assigning a judge 
otherwise on the retired list to assist in 
that particular area, because we have 
been told by the presiding chief judge of 
northern Illinois, Judge Robson, that he 
does not have the judicial talent to send 
out to sit in and service the Western Di- 
vision of the Northern District of Illinois. 

So I take this opportunity to thank 
the distinguished chairman for that offer 
which I will certainly discuss with him 
further, and privately, in an effort to 
work out some solution for my own sec- 
tion of the country, my own State. 
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The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
DENNIS) has filed some individual views, 
only a page in length, but there is, I 
think, a very excellent history of this 
legislation. Quite some controversy has 
developed with respect to the additional 
judge that this bill provides for the 
northern district of Indiana. 

Rather than discuss at this time the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Dennis) has informed me 
he will offer to the bill when we consider 
it under the 5-minute rule, I would yield 
him some time to discuss his own amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would merely conclude 
my remarks by saying that this is an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate. I know 
of no opposition to the rule as such and 
join in urging its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. DEN- 
NIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, to ad- 
vise and alert such of my colleagues as 
are on the floor as to the only point in 
this bill so far as I know which would 
be at all controversial. That deals with 
the matter of Federal judges, or judge, in 
the State of Indiana. 

In order to bring us up to date, a little 
history is in order on that subject. We 
had here in the last session, as Members 
will remember, an omnibus judges’ bill 
which created new and additional Fed- 
eral judges in a great many States of 
the Union. That bill in its original form 
and as recommended by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States whose 
business is to make such recommenda- 
tions, included two judges in the State of 
Indiana. One in the northern district and 
one in the southern district—the two 
districts in my State. 

It passed the Senate with the two 
judges and without any controversy. 

Unfortunately, when it got into the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the House 
of Representatives, my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss) for reasons which are more 
comprehensible to him than to me, struck 
out the two judges for his State and mine. 
At that time, yielding to the advice of 
senior Members, I did not contest that 
matter on the floor, hoping something 
would be worked out in the parliamentary 
process. But nothing was worked out and 
Indiana got no judges, in spite of the 
fact that they had been recommended 
by the Judicial Conference. 

When this bill came along this year, I 
wanted to be very reasonable. Instead of 
offering two Indiana judges, which we 
had been entitled to in the previous bill, 
and in the hope of compromising and 
agreeing with my good friend from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Jacoss) I provided simply in 
this bill that we have one roving judge 
additional in the State of Indiana to serve 
both districts. 

That was designed to meet his argu- 
ment, with which I did not agree; but to 
meet his argument that there was not a 
sufficient case load for two judges—and 
the Judicial Conference thought that 
there was—my friend claimed that there 
was not—I decided to take half a loaf 
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and have one judge to serve the two dis- 
tricts. 

I hoped my colleague Mr. Jacoss would 
agree to that and that there would not 
be any controversy to take up the time 
of the House, but unfortunately he could 
not see it that way. The subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary wrote in 
the one roving judge in the State of In- 
diana, but on Mr. Jacoss’ motion, the full 
committee, by a margin of three votes, 
struck out the roving judge and made one 
judge for the Northern District of In- 
diana only. 

Now my friend had said that we did not 
need any judge at all 2 years ago, but he 
now concedes we should have one in the 
northern district. My district and his is 
the southern district. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I am not 
asking to add a judge. All I am trying to 
do is to see to it that that one judge 
serves both districts, as provided in the 
original bill approved by the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Therefore, at the appropriate time, 
when the Judiciary Committee amend- 
ment which strikes out the roving judge 
and creates a judgeship in the northern 
district only is read, I will oppose that 
committee amendment. I will ask for a 
“no” vote on that committee amend- 
ment, the effect of which will be to re- 
store the roving judge and to make this 
one Indiana judge serve both of the two 
districts in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
IcHorp) for a unanimous consent re- 
quest. 

(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule and H.R. 11394, the 
bill from the Committee on the Judiciary 
that provides for the appointment of ad- 
ditional permanent judgeships. 

I wish to commend members of that 
committe for their foresight and wis- 
dom in expanding the means by which 
the administration of justice will be 
enhanced. Congressional approval of this 
measure will enable the President to ap- 
point, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, one additional judgeship for the 
citizens of the State of Missouri. 

The addition of this permanent judge- 
ship will raise to four the number of 
Federal judges presently sitting and pre- 
siding in the western district cities of 
Kansas City, Jefferson City, Joplin, 
St. Joseph, and Springfield. The 2,135,315 
citizens residing within this district will 
be provided with the additional means 
by which their legal rights will have 
prompt, adequate, and efficient consider- 
ation. 

It was in September of 1968 when this 
additional judgeship was originally pro- 
posed and recommended to the Congress 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States as part of its quadrennial survey 
of the needs of the district courts. While 
the 1970 omnibus district judgeship bill 
reported by the Judiciary Committee de- 
leted this additional judgeship, the ne- 
cessity for expansion of the judgeships in 
the western district of Missouri was re- 
iterated by the judicial conference at its 
October 1970 meeting. The conclusions 
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of that conference were that the need for 
an additional judgeship in the western 
district of Missouri constituted an emer- 
gency situation that could be abated only 
by congressional authorization at the 
earliest possible date. 

A cursory examination of the statisti- 
cal case load, including the weighted case 
load per judgeship, the time interval 
from issue to trial, the numbers and types 
of civil and criminal cases commenced in 
preceding years and the numbers and 
the types of civil and criminal cases 
pending in the western district of Mis- 
souri clearly resolves any doubt of the 
necessity of this additional permanent 
position. 

This proposed addition lends assurance 
of reasonably prompt consideration of 
the cases filed, helps to relieve the con- 
gestion of the crowded dockets and dif- 
fuses the frustration of delay. 

The previously low number of case- 
load backlogs in this district, as well as 
the fact only three civil cases were pend- 
ing more than 3 years as of June 30, 1971, 
is a credit to both the bench and the bar 
of the western district of Missouri. How- 
ever, the caseload growth from 1969 
through 1971, revealing a dramatic filings 
increase of 60 percent on the civil side 
and 36 percent on the criminal side is 
proof that retaining the concerted efforts 
of this district’s bench and bar deserves 
the expansion offered by H.R. 11394. 

In 1970, there was a startling increase 
of 501 more civil actions than had been 
filed in the year 1969; three-fourths of 
this increase was the result of prisoner 
petitions. Criminal filings also sharply 
climbed from 162 in 1970, to 435 in 1971. 

For many years I have been clearly 
convinced that the backlog of civil and 
criminal cases has unnecessarily debili- 
tated the effective and just consideration 
of private and public controversies. 
Speedy and public determination of legal 
rights, one of the touchstones of the 
American common law tradition, requires 
the threat of an additional backlog be 
given our immediate attention. 

The effects of this district’s case back- 
log is immediately perceived by the in- 
crease of the median time interval from 
issue to trial of civil cases which rose 
from 5 months in 1968, to 9 months in 
1971. 

Not only has the change in the business 
of the district courts been quantitative, 
it also has been qualitative. The in- 
creased number of cases, accompanied by 
a proliferation of motions and hearings, 
Taise more complex issues that place 
heavier demands on the time of each 
trial judge. Since 1970, the weighted 
caseload per judgeship in the western 
district of Missouri has substantially in- 
creased the workload per judgeship from 
a national rank order of 57th to ninth 
position. In 1971, the weighted caseload 
per judgeship moved up from 367 to 398. 

The creation of an additional perma- 
nent judgeship in the western district of 
Missouri, I believe, will materially con- 
tribute the means by which this district 
can more efficiently and expeditiously 
handle the business brought before it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. JAcogs). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, first I wish 
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to echo the sentiments stated by the 
previous speaker in the well (Mr. 
DENNIS). We are indeed close personal 
friends, as he is with my father, and our 
difference, I am sure, is an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Let me simply say now, because this 
matter will be discussed when the 
amendment is offered, it is true that the 
other body provided a more generous 
expansion of the judiciary than this body 
provided 2 years ago. I hope that that 
will not be the first time nor the last that 
this body has seen fit to be more frugal 
than the other body. 

Second, let me say for the record that 
the southern district of Indiana in 1971 
ranked 35th out of 86 districts in the 
United States in weighted caseload. The 
northern district ranked 32d. In my 
judgment, those figures would justify the 
expenditure of none of my Hoosier tax- 
payers’ money for additional judgeships 
in either district. 

The reason I see fit at this time to 
support an additional Federal judgeship 
for the northern district of Indiana is 
the malapportionment of the caseload 
within that district itself, namely, the 
unusual heavy caseload of the court 
which sits in the Chicago area of Indi- 
ana. I have become convinced in the last 
2 years that that is becoming more 
onerous as a burden. 

On the other hand, 2 years ago the 
southern district of Indiana ranked 17th 
in weighted caseload, but now it ranks 
35th, and I might add that within that 
caseload are the Allegheny air crash 
cases, 180 in number—a substantial part 
of the overall caseload—none of which 
are expected to be tried in the southern 
district. 

With that I think I should say no 
more, except that the northern district 
does need, in my judgment, a new judge- 
ship. It needs the judge to work in the 
northern district, in the Chicago area, 
not to rove over the northern district, 
and certainly not to rove in the southern 
district, where there is a conspicuous 
lack of need. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11394), to create an additional 
judicial district in the State of Louisi- 
ana, to provide for the appointment of 
additional district judgeships, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 11394, with Mr. 
PucinskI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to urge support 
for H.R. 11394. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should 
point out to the members of the commit- 
tee that certain provisions of H.R. 11394 
have already been enacted into law. 
These provisions create a new judicial 
district in the State of Louisiana—sec- 
tions 1-5 of the bill. They were added by 
the Senate to a private bill and were en- 
acted into law in the closing days of the 
first session. The President approved the 
legislation on December 18, 1971—Public 
Law 92-208. In the circumstances, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall propose an amend- 
ment to the instant bill the effect of 
which will be to delete those provisions 
creating a new district in Louisiana and 
retain only those provisions of H.R. 
11394 that authorize four additional dis- 
trict judgeships. 

I shall also offer an amendment to 
conform the title of H.R. 11394 to the bill, 
as amended. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this measure, as 
amended, is to provide for an additional 
district judgeship in each of the follow- 
ing Federal districts: Southern district 
of Florida; northern district of Indiana: 
western district of Missouri, and the 
northern district of Texas. These new 
judgeships were originally recommended 
to the Congress in September 1968 by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States as a result of a quadrennial sur- 
vey in that year of the needs of the dis- 
trict courts. The House Committee on 
the Judiciary, in its consideration of the 
omnibus judgeship bill in 1970, en- 
deavored to limit the creation of new 
positions to those courts whose needs 
appeared to warrant additional man- 
power most urgently. The four positions 
contained in H.R. 11394, along with a 
number of other proposed permanent 
positions, were not recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the 
omnibus district judgeship bill in June 
1970—Public Law 91-272—the Judicial 
Conference of the United States reiter- 
ated its recommendations. The Confer- 
ence stated that the need for an addi- 
tional judgeship in five districts consti- 
tuted an emergency situation and urged 
the Congress to authorize five additional 
positions at the earliest possible date. 

The Department of Justice indicated 
its support for the creation of these ad- 
ditional positions in the course of the 
consideration of the 1970 legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
Judiciary has painstakingly reviewed the 
statistical caseload for each of the five 
districts in question. It has examined the 
time interval from issue to trial, the 
numbers and types of civil and criminal 
filings and the weighted caseload per 
judgeship. On the basis of its most recent 
review, the committee recommends the 
creation of four of the five additional 
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judgeships recommended by the Judicial 
Conference. I believe the committee has 
been frugal in expanding the list of Fed- 
eral judicial positions. At the same time, 
I believe it has not been deaf to the pleas 
for increased manpower to deal with the 
heavier demands now being placed on 
the Federal courts. 

The committee report delineates the 
statistical caseload profile of the four 
districts involved. It illustrates, for ex- 
ample, that these districts for which one 
additional judge is proposed to be au- 
thorized rank high in the Nation with 
respect to the weighted caseload per 
judgeship. 

The committee has concluded that au- 
thorization of these four permanent po- 
sitions will enable prompt consideration 
of cases filed in the district courts in 
question and will contribute toward re- 
ducing existing backlog. 

CosT 

The Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts advises that the cost of the ju- 
diciary of establishing a new district 
judgeship is $138,000 in the initial year 
and $123,000 annually thereafter. The 
General Services Administration budgets 
approximately $18,000 to supply the of- 
fice of each district judge with the neces- 
sary furniture and furnishings. 

The Department of Justice advises that 
the cost of supporting four new perma- 
nent judgeships created by H.R. 11394, 
as amended, is approximately $475,000. 

Based on these data, the estimated 
total cost for four new permanent dis- 
trict judgeships would be $1,099,000 for 
the first year and $967,000 in subsequent 
years. 

Over the years, particularly since I 
have been chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, there have been 
created many Federal judgeships—circuit 
judges and district judges. I have partici- 
pated in all the debates over these 
years on the creation of those judgeships. 
They have been needed from time to time 
because of the increased population and 
the increased numbers of cases devel- 
oped in those courts because of the vast 
amount of legislation which has poured 
forth from this Congress, which legisla- 
tion touches upon the lives of so many 
thousands and thousands of people each 
day, each week, each month, each year. 

I do hope, however, that partisanship 
will not be the criterion for the appoint- 
ment of these judges. 

I do not like to appear as if I were, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, a 
Democratic hen that hatches Republi- 
can eggs. In other words, I do hope that 
all these judges will not be merely Re- 
publicans, I have made that assertion on 
other occasions during Democratic ad- 
ministrations, and it has had some ef- 
fect, because during some of the previous 
Democratic administrations there were 
quite a number of Republican judges 
appointed. 

The real test of one who is to be a 
judge is found in the First Book of Kings, 
where we read the following: 

Give thy servant an understanding heart 


to judge thy people, that I may discern be- 
tween good and bad. 


An understanding heart. If judges 
have understanding hearts they will 
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make, indeed, good judges. They will be 
able to separate fact from fiction. They 
will interpret the law and not legislate. 
They will never divorce themselves from 
the dedication to their tasks. They will 
work and not shirk. And they will judge 
by the dry light of reason. 

We must all recognize, indeed, that 
without just judges the Nation is in jeop- 
ardy. No nation can long survive if the 
judges are not just. 

I do hope that those in power will see 
to it that the judges who are to be ap- 
pointed will all have what we find in 
Kings—an understanding heart. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support H.R. 11394 as a practical and 
effective means of improving the ma- 
chinery of the Federal courts. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has so ably 
stated, this bill when it is put in form for 
final passage will provide for the creation 
of four new Federal district judges, one 
in Missouri, one in Florida, one in Texas, 
and one in Indiana. 

The history of these judgeships has 
been explained in detail to the commit- 
tee both by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and during debate 
under the rule. I do not think it is nec- 
essary for me to repeat it. 

For the record, I think it would be well 
to point out that in these particular four 
districts, all of them by the measures of 
the judiciary are presently overworked. 
Against an average weighted caseload 
per judge countrywide of 307, the case- 
load in the southern district of Florida 
is 382, in western Missouri, 398, in north- 
ern Texas, 376, in northern Indiana, 336, 
and in southern Indiana 331. 

Mr. Chairman, the volume of the cases 
flowing through the Federal judicial sys- 
tem has very largely increased in recent 
years. The Congress has enacted a multi- 
tude of new laws and new Federal pro- 
grams, and out of those programs and 
those Federal laws Federal questions 
arise. Whenever you get a Federal ques- 
tion involved in a lawsuit you have the 
basis for Federal jurisdiction. 

The judicial branch of the Federal 
Government has occasionally in some 
areas found itself swamped in litigation. 
I think that this situation has been 
brought about also by a change in atti- 
tude of people toward the courts gen- 
erally. I believe most of us can recall the 
day when people did not resort to the 
courts first. They resorted to them last. 
They tried to resolve their differences out 
of court. However, in recent years quite 
the contrary seems to be in vogue. Courts 
are forums to which people go first in- 
stead of last. Consequently, the volume of 
the cases has skyrocketed. 

Then in these times, also, legal issues 
have become more complex, and this 
complexity is apparent on the criminal 
side as well as on the civil side, These 
difficult and involved matters of neces- 
sity require more time to resolve. 

Courts cannot operate without judges, 
so the Congress has in recent years 
authorized the creation of a large num- 
ber of additional district judges. The case 
made by the Judicial Conference for the 
critical meed of these four additional 
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judges which are to be provided in this 
present bill has persuaded the Committee 
on the Judiciary that they should be 
authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, court delay and back- 
log cloud the public confidence in our 
judiciary. It is no wonder that the 
American people are concerned about our 
system of justice. According to a recent 
poll, only 23 percent of the American 
people think that the American justice 
system is working well today. 

Parties to litigation become increas- 
ingly frustrated over their inability to 
secure prompt judicial disposition of 
their rights and liabilities. It is not 
enough that our system provides justice 
eventually. Innocent persons should not 
have to wait many painful months to 
clear their names. On the other hand, 
the general public should not be subject 
to the risk of repeated criminal offenses 
committed by guilty persons free on bail 
simply because the courts are too busy 
to try them speedily. 

We must be increasingly concerned 
about this time lag in bringing persons 
accused of crime to trial. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bill of Rights spe- 
cifically guarantees to persons accused 
the right to a speedy trial. Justice de- 
layed is justice denied. When cases are 
not brought to trial because of a clogged 
judicial system, memory fails and wit- 
nesses disappear. 

While a suitable number of judges is 
not the whole solution to our problem, it 
is elemental that there can be no trial 
without a judge. We have the constitu- 
tional obligation to provide the judges 
requisite to meet the caseload in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

The time for a Federal-criminal pro- 
ceeding has roughly doubled in the past 
10 years. I am fearful that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court will rule one of these days 
that these delays are inordinate and vio- 
lative of the sixth amendment. It is our 
duty to see to it that such a decision is 
not necessary. In my opinion a partial 
solution to the problems of court conges- 
tion is an adequately staffed judiciary. 
This will quicken the pace of justice 
without impairing its quality. 

Therefore, because the judicial con- 
ference has made an urgent case for 
these particular judges in those districts, 
we should enact the bill before us, H.R. 
11394. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Brooks). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, none of 
us will question the accuracy of the old 
axiom, “Justice delayed is justice denied.” 

Unfortunately, when court dockets 
get overloaded, there is often no alter- 
native but to delay justice. In recent 
years, the caseload in our Federal courts 
has increased rather steadily and it has 
been necessary from time to time to 
create additional judgeships to relieve 
the situation, and to insure that litigants 
in Federal district courts are given their 
“day in court” within a reasonable length 
of time. 

The bill now before the House would 
create four additional Federal district 
judgeships, one in the southern district 
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of Florida, one in the northern district 
of Indiana, one in the western district 
of Missouri, and one in the northern 
district of Texas. 

As a Representative from the State of 
Texas, I am particularly concerned about 
the situation there. In the northern dis- 
trict of Texas, the caseload rose to 376 
in 1971. The national weighted caseload 
average is 307. This makes the northern 
district of Texas the 15th busiest Federal 
court in the Nation. 

This court presently has six judge- 
ships. This legislation would raise it to 
seven. This additional judge would 
greatly improve the service that this 
court can render the 3,678,996 people 
residing in that district. The court for 
the northern district of Texas sits in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Abilene, Amarillo, 
San Angelo, and Wichita Falls. 

I strongly urge the House to approve 
this legislation and I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee (Mr. CELLER) , for his able and 
convincing presentation of the need for 
this legislation. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I would like to 
join my distinguished chairman of the 
full Judiciary Committee in his expres- 
sion of sentiment as to the type of per- 
son who should be made a Federal judge. 
And, I may say that I have spent a lot 
more time in the courtrooms of the Na- 
tion than I have in political activities. I 
regard myself, basically, as a member 
of the bar. 

If I have anything to do with the man 
who is appointed—and I think I might 
have if I succeed in securing a judge 
who will serve the southern district of 
Indiana as well as the northern—in that 
event I have some qualifications in mind. 
I expect and hope to have something 
to say about the type of individual who 
might be appointed to that position to 
serve those two districts in my State. 

Now, of course, I am for the bill, even 
with the miserable allotment of one 
judge to the other district only, because 
there ought to be additional judges in 
Indiana. The figures and the facts ac- 
tually support a judge in each district. 
I do not need to belabor that too much 
because the judicial conference of the 
United States, which is appointed for 
that purpose, so found and so recom- 
mended. 

But as has already been pointed out, 
the average weighted caseload per judge 
in this country is 307 cases. In the south- 
ern district of Indiana it is 331 cases. In 
the northern district of Indiana, which 
my friend the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss) says is so much more busy, 
it is 336 cases—a five-case difference in 
the two districts. They are both entitled 
to extra judicial help; there is no question 
about it. 

In the southern district of Indiana the 
percentage has increased in civil cases 
filed, and in 1970 over 1969 the increase 
was almost 21 percent; cases terminat- 
ed increased over 23 percent; cases pend- 
ing increased 22 percent. 
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When you take the second half of 1970 
over the first half the increase in civil 
cases filed in the southern district was 
nearly 25 percent and the increase in 
cases terminated was nearly 30 percent. 
And when you go to the criminal cases, 
partly because there was a changeover 
in district attorneys, the increase is even 
more impressive, a 99-percent increase 
in criminal cases commenced in the sec- 
ond half of 1970 over the first half, and 
a 73%4-percent increase in cases termi- 
nated. 

Anybody can argue figures. My good 
friend from Indiana who does not want 
to do anything for the southern district, 
who does not even want the one judge 
we are talking about to serve the south- 
ern district, will no doubt quote figures. 
But those I have given you are the fig- 
ures. That is what the Judicial Confer- 
ence worked on. If you want to take the 
figure of an abnormally high year arbi- 
trarily somewhere back and then take 
an arbitrarily low year somewhere else 
you can prove anything. But those are 
the facts. And I cannot believe that my 
good friend and colleague really feels 
that the figures do not illustrate that 
both of these districts need a judge. 

As I said a moment ago, at this point 
I am not advocating that, although I 
approve of it, because all I am asking is 
that we go back to the original bill, de- 
feat the committee amendment which 
assigns a judge only to the northern end 
of the State, and have this one judge 
that we are going to have in this bill, 
assigned to and required to serve both 
districts of the State. And the figures 
indicate that that certainly ought to be 
done. 

I am not interested in this thing from 
a political point of view. I regret that the 
senior chief judge in the southern dis- 
trict, a member of my friend’s party, and 
my friend are in disagreement about a 
number of matters. It is not a matter of 
my party, but I do not think those con- 
siderations are relevant here. What we 
need is adequate help to take care of the 
caseload. The judges are going to be 
Republicans sometimes, Democrats some- 
times, and always, I hope, good judges. 

Just among other things—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the Congress a few years ago did 
adopt a measure which said that the 
Indianapolis division of the southern 
district should sit in my own hometown 
at Richmond, Ind. Although this was an 
act of Congress, the court has never im- 
plemented it and the judges will not im- 
plement it because they have not got the 
manpower. Now we ought to give them 
enough judges to go around, enough to 
take care of these things which the Con- 
gress has already enacted. That is a 
small point, but it is a valid one. 

So I say again to the members of this 
committee that it is a very little thing 
I am asking, merely that this one judge— 
and the Judicial Conference gave us one 
in each district—but at this moment I 
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am just asking that this one judge that 
we are going to create in any event, be 
required to service both districts in the 
State, where the caseloads are practi- 
cally identical and where there is no 
good reason why that should not be done. 

My good friend’s—and he is my good 
friend—personal problems ought not to 
prevail over the needs of the bench and 
bar within the State, and over the needs 
of the people of the State, and the de- 
sires of the judiciary of the State, and in 
disregard of the caseload which is there 
to be taken care of. 

So when we come to the time when we 
are voting on this committee amend- 
ment which removes the roving judge to 
serve both districts, I will ask you to vote 
“no” on the committee amendment; and 
I will ask you to restore the original bill 
which provides this judge to serve both 
districts in my State of Indiana. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Rovus#). 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, my chief 
concern, of course, is that we be able to 
dispose of the cases pending in our Fed- 
eral courts. My district lies in the north- 
ern district of Indiana where a most 
pressing need exists. 

As most of you know, I just recently 
returned from an involuntary sabbati- 
cal, during that time I tried various mat- 
ters in the Federal court for the northern 
district of Indiana. This experience made 
me very aware of that court’s needs. Dur- 
ing that time and since, I have had sey- 
eral conversations with one of the judges 
of that court, Judge Jesse E. Eschbach, 
whose home station is Fort Wayne. He 
has impressed me not only with the large 
caseload that is pending in that court, 
but also with the fact that there is so 
much time wasted in travel. 

As late as last Monday I had a tele- 
phone conversation with Judge Eschbach 
and asked him if he could by chance 
document this for me. I have received 
the following letter from Judge Esch- 
bach. 

This letter is addressed to me and is as 
follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1972. 
Hon. J. Epwarp ROUSH, 
Member of Congress, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: Pursuant to our telephone con- 
versation this morning, I am supplying you 
with some additional statistics. I am sure 
that the Committee has all of the district- 
wide statistics, and these I am able to fur- 
nish relate to calendar year 1971 and con- 
cern only my own time and the time of my 
staff. 

During calendar year 1971, we spent 318 
hours per person in travel. This includes a 
staff of four plus myself. This means that we 
traveled well in excess of 10,000 miles and 
conducted trials in Fort Wayne, Lafayette, 
and Hammond. To illustrate that we have 
given Hammond as much time as humanly 
posisble, let me point out that in addition to 
pre-trial conferences and hearing on motions, 
I actually tried one more case in Hammond 
than I did in Fort Wayne. 

The lost time in travel and the expense 
thereof is a tremendous cost to the taxpayer, 
and even with this moving around, we are 
completely unable to reduce the ever-mount- 
ing backlog. If we had one additional judge 
for the Northern District and he was located 
in Hammond, this in itself would eliminate 
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at least seventy-five per cent of the travel 
time and cost. 

We will sincerely appreciate anything 
which you can do to provide a judge for the 
Northern District of Indiana. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE E. EscHBACH. 


Mr. Chairman, I read this letter only 
to point out what I believe would be the 
folly of having a judge appointed as a 
roving judge. A roving judge would 
greatly detract from the ability to ade- 
quately deal with the caseload confront- 
ing our northern district judges if it 
means canceling out the proposed addi- 
tional judge for northern Indiana. We 
need another judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support the committee on this 
matter and to reject the proposal for a 
roving judge for all of Indiana. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. McCtiory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I sat 
on the subcommittee that considered this 
legislation 2 years ago when the con- 
troversy arose regarding these judges for 
the State of Indiana. I recall distinctly 
that the subcommittee gave special at- 
tention to the recommendation of the 
judicial conference. There was one spe- 
cific recommendation to provide one ad- 
ditional judge for the northern district 
of Indiana and one additional judge for 
the southern district of Indiana. In every 
instance, except with regard to the addi- 
tional judges for Indiana, the subcom- 
mittee and the full House Judiciary Com- 
mittee followed the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference. 

That was the way the bill came to 
Congress. That was the way the bill came 
to the subcommittee. 

In eliminating these two judgeships 
from the bill at the last session we de- 
parted from the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference. I might say that if 
we had followed those recommendations, 
we would have no problem insofar as 
travel or travel expense, because we 
would have one judge for northern 
Indiana and one judge for southern 
Indiana. 

It seems to me that what the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Dennis) has rec- 
ommended or acquiesced in is a compro- 
mise which would enable Indiana to se- 
cure additional judicial service without 
the additional two judges that the Ju- 
dicial Conference recommended and 
which, I am sure, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Dennis) would support if 
that were in the bill or if it were possible 
to secure passage of an amendment and 
put that in the bill at this stage. How- 
ever, I note that in addition to the sta- 
tistics which the Judicial Conference has 
sent to us, Indiana itself is projected to 
increase in population by 16 percent by 
1975. This would seem to mean addi- 
tional delays in the trial of cases which 
the records show have occurred in recent 
years over the period that it took to get 
a trial prior to that time. I notice, too, 
that the Indiana State Bar Association— 
and I do not believe they have reversed 
their resolution which they delivered to 
the last Congress—recommends that 
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Indiana should have additional judge- 
ships. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
we should endeavor to put aside the po- 
litical controversy which appears to have 
arisen here and try to reconcile our views 
and come to a happy meeting ground 
which can provide the additional judicial 
service. I do not think there is any other 
way in which we can get speedier trials 
for litigants than in that way, and con- 
sider the interests of litigants and the 
lawyers and the public that is being 
served by this legislation. 

So I am hopeful that we can support 
the bill as it came to the committee with- 
out the committee amendment which I 
understand is going to be offered, which 
would eliminate the proposed roving 
judge and provide instead for a single 
judgeship in the northern district of 
Indiana. I concur in the position which 
has been presented here so ably by my 
colleague (Mr. DENNIS). 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, reference 
has been made to my personal prob- 
lem in Indiana. Let me just tell you what 
my personal problem is. My personal 
problem is that I have found in the House 
of Representatives that when you stand 
for economy on some things, it is fine, but 
when you stand for economy on other 
things, it is not so good. 

When I supported the committee 
action in the subcommittee of which I 
was not a member in the other Congress 
judgeship in the southern district and 
northern district of Indiana, I did so 
because I am opposed to unnecessary 
Federal spending. In case somebody 
wants to leap up and ask me about my 
record on that subject, I will be happy 
to tally my votes on appropriations and 
amendments to appropriations to sub- 
stantiate what I have been stating. 

I must say for the record that I would 
be less than human if I did not resent any 
implication that I have a political axe 
to grind in my opposition to what I con- 
sider unnecessary Federal spending in 
this case. A comment was made that I 
do not want to do anything for the south- 
ern district of Indiana. But I do. I rep- 
resent taxpayers in southern Indiana. 
One of these Federal judgeships runs 
$2.5 million a copy total to the taxpayers 
over a 10-year period among the GSA, 
the Justice Department, and the Federal 
judiciary. I try to do Federal economy 
for my district. 

My personal problem is that I quite 
innocently opposed the expenditure 
which the figures showed me was clearly 
unnecessary for a new Federal judge in 
the southern district of Indiana. Now, 
was that a political decision? I hardly 
think so, because the Federal judge in 
Indianapolis who said on the front page 
of the paper that he had lost all faith in 
my integrity, and attacked me politically 
while he was a sitting judge, was a 
Democrat. 

Let me read to the Members what 
the Republican circuit court judge of 
Marion County said, and he is the high- 
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est State court judge in our jurisdiction, 
This is from a letter to the editor of the 
Indianapolis News, Saturday, January 22, 
1972. It says: 

To the Editor of the News: 

I see by the papers there may be a new 
Federal judge requested for Indianapolis and 
that attorney John Ryan has been selected 
to fill the place, and that Congress may au- 
thorize it. Of course, Congress has not done 
so yet. 

I would respectfully suggest to all con- 
cerned, including Congress, that we have 
plenty of Federal judges now, maybe more 
than we really need, If they would stick to 
their Federal cases and let the state courts 
handle their legitimate business, we would 
not need so many United States courts. 

For instance, in August 1970, the Circuit 
Court had a half-day hearing in which it 
was determined by competent evidence the 
$20 million pension fund of the Barber's 
Union was being victimized by the president 
of the union, and the court appointed a re- 
ceiver, to wit, the Merchants National Bank, 
which would serve without bond. 

The president of the union, Mr. DePaola, 
by his attorney one Mr. Carmen from Chi- 
cago, went over the same day to Federal 
judge William Steckler and had the case 
transferred to the United States District 
Court. Judge Steckler took jurisdiction and 
after seven months and 10 days of hearings, 
he finally arrived at the same conclusion 
that this Circuit Court had made and ap- 
pointed a receiver. Not being a bank and 
trust company... had to spend $100,000 
of the union’s assets to provide a bond. The 
case took up a lot of Judge Steckler’s time, 
many hours which could have been devoted 
to trying other cases, 


Mr. Chairman, at this time I include 
the letter to which I referred: 
OPPOSES NEw FEDERAL COURT 


To the Editor of the News: 

I see by the papers there may be a new 

Federal judge requested for Indianapolis and 
that attorney John Ryan has been selected 
to fill the place, and that Congress may au- 
thorize it. Of course, Congress has not done 
so yet. 
I would respectfully suggest to all con- 
cerned, including Congress, that we have 
plenty of Federal judges now, maybe more 
than we really need. If they would stick to 
their Federal cases and let the state courts 
handle their legitimate business, we would 
not need so many United States courts. 

For instance, in August 1970, the Circuit 
Court had a half-day hearing in which it 
was determined by competent evidence the 
$20 million pension fund of the Barber's 
Union was being victimized by the president 
of the union, and the court appointed a re- 
ceiver, to wit, the Merchants National Bank, 
which would serve without bond. 

The president of the union, Mr. DePaola, 
by his attorney one Mr. Carmen from Chi- 
cago, went over the same day to Federal 
judge William Steckler and had the case 
transferred to the United States District 
Court. Judge Steckler took jurisdiction and 
after seven months and 10 days of hearings, 
he finally arrived at the same conclusion that 
this Circuit Court had made and appointed 
a receiver, this time the Hon. Homer Cape- 
hart, Not being a bank and trust company, 
Capehart had to spend $10,000 of the union’s 
assets to provide a bond. The case took up a 
lot of Judge Steckler’s time, many hours 
which could have been devoted to trying 
other cases, 

Likewise, Judge S. Hugh Dillin has spent 
at least a thousand hours of judicial time 
fooling around with the Indianapolis school 
integration case, finally deciding in his infi- 
nite wisdom that our schools have been seg- 
regated by law, “de jure,” which was the only 
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handle by which his court could take hold of 
the case, as Congress in the 1964 Civil Rights 
Law has forbidden any Federal Court to draw 
school lines so as to correct racial imbalance. 

On top of which, Judge Dillin on his own 
motion reached out and took in about nine 
townships in this county, seven other school 
corporations outside the city of Indianapolis, 
and four or five surrounding corporations, all 
working under Indiana law by and through 
people elected by voters, and ordered them 
into the lawsuit—on what theory I do not 
know. I guess they were guilty of racial seg- 
regation by just being there and not doing 
anything about sending for people of other 
races to come out and go to schools in their 
district. Likewise, he ordered the Indiana 
Legislature into the lawsuit, although it had 
in 1949 abolished all manner of racial dis- 
crimination in the state, including schools. 

Then there was the famous case of the 
long-hair from North Central High School 
whom the authorities told to shear his locks 
and look like a human being again, and the 
meddlesome Civil Liberties Union, at its own 
expense, took up the time of our local Federal 
court and the 7th District Court of Appeals 
to prove to the local school authorities they 
had no business trying to maintain discipline 
in schools. As the result of this hair decision, 
North Central is now a shambles as far as 
discipline and looks are concerned, according 
to my best information from parents, with 
students going dirty and unkept, and wal- 
lowing around halls kissing and hugging. 

I am going to invite the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to come out here and hold an in- 
vestigation as to the needs of another Fed- 
eral Court and ask to be invited as a witness 
to the fact that the Federal courts here are 
taking over a lot of the state courts’ business, 
and furthermore, are accepting cases which 
under the Federal Constitution they have no 
right to bother with. 

I am sure Congressmen William Bray and 
Andy Jacobs, both representatives from this 
city, will agree with me as they have already 
expressed their sentiments along similar 
lines. 

If the Federal courts will get off our backs, 
we will get along a lot better around this 
county and state. 

JoHN L. NIBLACK, 
Judge, Marion Circuit Court. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman an additional minute. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
simply reiterate the southern district of 
Indiana 2 years ago, when this body de- 
nied an additional judge, stood 17th in 
the Nation in the caseloads. In 1971, it 
stood 35th in the Nation. 

The only thing political about my posi- 
tion in this situation is that I have been 
politically attacked for doing what I try 
to do always—vote against unnecessary 
Federal spending. 

My dad told me a long time ago that 
it is not according to whose ox is being 
gored, it is according to whose hogs are 
being slopped. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. BURKE). 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield briefly. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this bill and urge my colleagues to 
vote to provide additional judgeships in 
these districts which are so clearly over- 
loaded with criminal and civil cases. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States considers this an emergency situa- 
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tion calling for immediate action by Con- 
gress. I agree. Strengthening our system 
of justice in this way is of pressing im- 
portance. 

Later this year the Judicial Conference 
of the United States will meet for its 
quadrennial review of the needs of the 
Federal district courts. At that time I 
am sure the Conference will become 
aware of an equally pressing need for one 
additional judgeship to be added to the 
four authorized judgeships in the dis- 
trict of Minnesota. I hope that a year 
from now—if not before—Congress will 
act to relieve the severe overloading in 
the Federal courts of Minnesota. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
will be interested in a brief comparison 
between the overloading now plaguing 
the Federal courts of Minnesota with the 
figures in the committee Report 92-677 
accompanying H.R. 11394, the bill now 
on the floor. Minnesota has a heavier 
caseload per judgeship than three of the 
five districts we vote on today. 

Here is a list of each of the districts 
in this bill and the district of Minnesota, 
comparing “weighted caseload per 


judgeship” and national ranking of the 
severity of overloading: 


Weighted 
caseload 
per judge- 


District ship, 1971 


Rank, 1971 


Louisiana, eastern.. 
Florida, southern.. - 
Indiana, northern... 
Missouri, western 
Texas, northern. 
Minnesota 


Note: The Minnesota figures are from the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, located in the Supreme Court Building. 


Thus it is clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
Minnesota presents precisely the same 
overloading problem as the States and 
districts we are voting on today. Early 
action to relieve the situation in Min- 
nesota is necessary. 

Let me present a more detailed com- 
parison of statistics for the Western 
District of Missouri—which is the only 
district we are considering today that 
now has the same number of judgeships 
as the Minnesota district; namely four. 
Minnesota and Missouri are seen to have 
the same problem of heavy overloading 
of the Federal courts: 

District population—1970 

western 2, 135, 315 
--- 3, 805, 069 

Total civil cases pending—1971 
Missouri, western 
Minnesota 
Total criminal cases pending—1971 
Missouri, western 
Minnesota 


Time interval from issue to trial of civil 
cases—1971 


Missouri, western, 59 trials, 9 months. 
Minnesota, 116 trials, 7 months. 


Age of civil cases—1971 
Missouri, western 


Missouri, 


Over 3 years. 
2 to 3 years. 
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Action is needed, Mr. Chairman, to re- 
duce the backlog of cases clogging the 
Federal courts in Minnesota. An addi- 
tional judgeship must be authorized 
soon. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I support H.R. 11394 which, if passed, 
will authorize an additional Federal 
judge, not only for the Southern District 
of Florida, but also elsewhere. I am a 
cosponsor of the legislation, having in- 
troduced H.R. 10760 last year. Earlier in 
the 90th Congress, I introduced a simi- 
lar bill asking for additional judges for 
the southern district of Florida. 

I would like now to commend the 
chairman and the members of the House 
Judiciary Committee for bringing this 
legislation to the House floor for a vote. 
In our system of checks and balances 
where the powers are divided among 
the three branches of the Government, 
the legislative and the executive and the 
judicial, we, as legislators, have a due 
responsibility to enact laws and to pro- 
vide the necessary courts to enforce these 
laws. 

Since my time is limited, I shall speak 
today mainly on the need for the addi- 
tional Federal judge to serve in the 
southern district of Florida. but I do, as 
a lawyer, recognize the need for addi- 
tional Federal judges in the other parts 
of the country called for in the bill sent 
to the House floor by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Under the provisions of the omnibus 
bill which was passed by the 91st Con- 
gress and which is now law, 58 addi- 
tional, permanent Federal judgeships 
were created across the country. At that 
time two additional Federal judges were 
given to the State of Florida, even 
though the bil] at that time had request- 
ed three. 

Actually, the State of Florida, and the 
area which I represent and wherein the 
southern district of Florida is located, 
is probably the fastest growing area in 
the United States. 

When the bill was passed last year, the 
omnibus bill, the principal arguments 
made then in support of the need for ad- 
ditional judges were the heavy popula- 
tion growth in many of the areas in the 
country plus the backlog of court cases 
existing in some areas of our country. 

South Florida is one such area. Twelve 
of the most rapidly growing counties in 
the country comprise the southern dis- 
trict of Florida. These include Broward 
and Dade Counties, parts of which I rep- 
resent, as well as Collier, Glades, Hendry, 
Highlands, Indian River, Martin, Mon- 
roe, Palm Beach, Okeechobee. and St. 
Lucie Counties. 

According to the 1970 census, these 
counties have a total combined popula- 
tion just under 2.5 million people, which 
is an increase of 48.6 percent above the 
1960 figure as shown by the census, or 
an increase of 1,680,000 people. 

The population figures, if taken today, 
would be even greater. 

This rapid growth in population has 
more than absorbed, then, the two addi- 
tional judges authorized by the 1970 act. 
Hence there is still a very serious need 
for additional judges to be appointed to 
hear cases in the southern district of 
Florida. 

In fact, the Judicial Council, follow- 
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ing their conference held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in October of 1970 referred to 
the need for additional judges in each 
of the districts named in the bill being 
considered today and reasoned that this 
constituted an emergency situation, and 
they therefore voted to recommend au- 
thorization of these judges and the crea- 
tion thereof as soon as possible. 

A study of the statistics contained in 
the report of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary will bear out the need for 
these judges. 

Furthermore, I believe all of us know 
that the caseload, because of increased 
Federal legislation, requires additional 
judges to hear these cases. 

We all know that the sixth amendment 
to our Constitution guarantees the ac- 
cused in all criminal cases shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, 
but many of those accused of crimes have 
good reason today to deny this state- 
ment. An accused person should have 
a speedy trial to determine guilt or inno- 
cence. Unless we increase the speed with 
which defendants can get trials, dissatis- 
faction with the present system will con- 
tinue to be voiced. 

Basically, our system of law is sound, 
but it cannot function if we as a Congress 
undermine it and fail to give proper ju- 
dicial representation in areas where it is 
needed. If we fail we will drive the courts 
and our judicial system to the point of 
chaos. 

The accused should have a speedy trial 
to determine guilt or innocence and un- 
less we increase the speed with which de- 
fendants can get to trial, dissatisfaction 
with the present system will continue to 
be voiced. Basically our system of law is 
sound, but it cannot function if it is 
undermanned to the point of chaos. 

I would like to commend the judges of 
our Federal courts on the job they are 
doing, in view of the vast amount of 
cases thrust upon them in present under- 
manned courts. As a lawyer from Florida, 
I know the problems that the judges of 
the southern district of Florida have 
had. I am sure those in the other dis- 
tricts continually face the same problems. 

I sincerely hope that you, my col- 
leagues, will give consideration, not only 
to my request for an additional judge- 
ship in the southern district of Florida, 
but to all the facets of H.R. 11394, in 
toto. I support my fellow cosponsors in 
their requests, under provisions of this 
bill, for a new Federal judicial district in 
Louisiana, and additional judgeships in 
the northern district of Indiana, the 
western district of Missouri, and the 
northern district of Texas. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. KASTENMEIER). 

Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to inform the Committee 
of the Whole that at the appropriate 
time, when the bill is open to amendment, 
I shall offer an amendment to include 
an additional judge for the western 
district of Wisconsin, a judgeship which 
is most urgently needed. Rather than 
make the argument and discuss the need 
at this time, however, and again repeat 
the same arguments during debate, I 
shall defer discussion of that until the 
appropriate time. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, it is with 
some temerity that, not being a lawyer, 
I arise and express appreciation for the 
time yielded in this matter pertaining to 
the Federal judiciary. 

I would presume that it is easily un- 
derstandable why I was not aware until 
this bill was available to Members, that 
the western district of Missouri, in 
which I live, was included in the addi- 
tional Federal judgeships at this time 
and under this proposal. That presump- 
tion would be predicated upon my oppo- 
sition in the past and I presume some of 
the sparks that I barefootedly knock out 
of not only the limestone of the Capitol, 
but the flint of the Ozark hills, from time 
to time. 

I would confess that I am still in a 
quandary as to whether or not we're ad- 
dressing the total problem, and if we 
would correct the balance of the highest 
tribunal and give it time to work and 
maybe have some more erstwhile system 
of appointment, tenure, and termination 
of all of the highest Federal judges; and 
if indeed the legislative branch main- 
tained as exact a control over legislative 
matters as we are required to do by the 
Constitution rather than let them legis- 
late by fiat and decree, we would indeed 
no longer need to add continually to per- 
sonnel and moneys for the judicial 
branch. 

I am not aware of all of the problems 
and I have not heard a word from my 
bar associations, but I have studied this 
Committee’s report in detail, and I ap- 
preciate the report. I think it is a good 
one. I think with the least knowledge of 
the so-called Warren court decisions, it 
is not hard to determine why almost 
three-fourths of the increase in the 
caseload has been prisoner petitions in 
recent years. I say this as a gentleman 
who often visits the Federal Hospital for 
Defective Delinquents located in my 
hometown for the entire Federal prison 
system. I say it also as the only member 
of my party elected to national office in 
the State of Missouri. 

There are many gives and takes in 
this area, and I am not at all sure of the 
cure for the problem, but I do know this, 
Mr. Chairman: Having opposed the in- 
crease in the Federal judgeships before, 
that we have now had time to study the 
problem and, as nearly as I can tell from 
this report and from conversations with 
members on the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and the Judicial Council, a study 
has been made that Missouri in its west- 
ern district still has a weighted caseload 
of 398, greater than any of the others un- 
der consideration at this time. I find that 
there is the problem of the Federal Hos- 
pital for Defective Delinquents of the 
US. prison system at Springfield, which 
brings on additional workload and that 
there is also the problem of circuit rid- 
ing. Indeed, one of the judges of the 
western district—a classmate of mine— 
is a roving judge and tries cases in the 
eastern district of Missouri, as well. I 
also find the U.S. attorney appointed in 
the western district—with my consent to 
say the least—has advised me that addi- 
tional judges are truly needed in order 
to get the caseload down, and to no long- 
er delay the application of justice, and to 
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properly expedite justice so that we will 
not have too many people out on bail 
with felonious intent, to say naught of 
balancing the courts ideology in part. 

I further find that with these studies, 
and the recommendations of the US. 
marshal who “rides herd” on this as to 
actual need; and also because of the 
problems of land condemnation under 
the Federal right of eminent domain 
alone—for which I have submitted addi- 
tional suggested legislation—since with- 
in a radius of 75 miles of my hometown 
in the western district of Missouri there 
are 17 Federal or private impoundments 
all of which are involved in land acquisi- 
tion or disposition. 

And inasmuch as all these increase 
the Federal problems of our country and 
the judiciary, I believe that, perhaps, 
now the time has come when after care- 
ful analysis, after due time has lapsed, 
to make a judicious decision on the rec- 
ommendation that we need this addi- 
tional judge. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
in spite of my previous questions about 
this, I shall vote today in favor of this 
bill. 

I thank the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for bringing it forward so this body 
may exert its will. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I fear the 
comments that I make at this point may 
seem anticlimactic. The reason is that 
our good colleague from southwest Mis- 
souri, Dr. Hatt, has just completed the 
most eloquent statement in favor of this 
bill so far as the new Missouri judgeship 
is concerned. 

Our good friend, who represents the 
Seventh Missouri District, quite frankly 
recalled that he had been against an ad- 
ditional judgeship in the past but that 
present caseloads now justify the addi- 
tional judge. 

As a matter of fact, we have all been 
up the hill and down the hill more than 
once during the last two or three Con- 
gresses on this point. We have just lis- 
tened to the need for the judgeship in 
Florida. We have heard the discussion of 
the situation in Indiana and also in 
Texas. 

Returning to the judgeship for Mis- 
souri, the true facts are that the case- 
load in the western district has shown 
a surprising increase in the number of 
criminal cases—or prisoner petitions as 
they are called. 

One of these days, Mr. Chairman, the 
Supreme Court across the street over 
there is going to get around to handing 
down a decision to the point that the 
Constitution means exactly what it says, 
meaning a speedy trial is guaranteed to 
everyone. They are going to issue an 
order to dismiss all of those cases that 
have been denied trial within a reason- 
able time after the commission of a 
crime. 

Our good colleague from southwest 
Missouri mentioned a moment ago a dis- 
cussion with the US. district attorney 
for the western district of Missouri. It 
was pointed out that those on bail for 
& long period of time sometimes commit 
another offense while on bail. This is an 
additional reason why another judge is 
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needed in this area—to assure a speedy 
trial of criminal cases. 

Well, with all those things considered, 
the statistics on page 20 of the committee 
report leave no doubt about the need for 
another judge in the western district of 
Missouri. 

For the 2 years 1969-71, criminal cases 
were up 36 percent. In terms of total 
numbers there was an increase of 360 in 
1 year from 1969 to 1970. 

My support of H.R. 11394 is not with- 
out adequate foundation. The Judicial 
Conference ranked western Missouri as 
one of the first to be considered for an 
additional judge based on the weighted 
caseload system. 

Missouri has waited patiently through 
three different Congresses for this legis- 
lation. Today there is complete unanim- 
ity on the part of every member of the 
delegation from our State, on both sides 
of the political aisle, unlike the situation 
may I add in other States included in 
this bill today. 

I am proud to have introduced a bill 
for relief from the casework overload in 
two or three of the last few years. Today 
we have a good, valid, and most substan- 
tial reason for the passage of H.R. 11394. 
Let us do the job now without any fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HUN- 
GATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, a judge died. He went 
to St. Peter’s gate and was admitted. St. 
Peter called him in and said: ‘ 

Well, Court opens at 9 a.m. goes to 12:00 
with one ten minute recess, then you get an 
hour for lunch and then run from 1:00 to 
5:00 with another ten minute recess. We sit 
five full days a week and until noon on Sat- 
urdays. You will get a two weeks vacation in 
summer. 


Well, after a month of this, this judge 
asked to be redistricted. They control 
that you know. He was then allowed to 
visit hell. He found court opening at 
10:30 a.m. running until noon, then 2 
hours for lunch, from 2 until 4:30 with 
a half hour recess in the afternoon. They 
did not sit at all on Saturday and had 3 
months vacation each summer. This 
judge was irate. He said: “Well, I don’t 
think this makes sense, that in heaven, 
Judges work all the time. Here in Hell, 
they hardly work at all. Why is that? 

The devil replied: “Ah yes, but we get 
lots more Judges down here.” 

Judges face a difficult task. 

If they are too conservative, as the 
poet says: 

They baffle endeavor and halt reform 

In the sacred name of the Law 


And over the droning voice of Hem, 
Comes the quavering voice of Haw. 


If they are too liberal, they are like 
the boy in Brooks Hays’ story. There was 
an earthquake in California. A father 
and his son were at home together en- 
during it. The walls were shaking and 
cracking, and chimes were ringing. The 
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boy’s father said, “Son, do you want to 
pray for God to help us?” 

“No,” said the boy. “I want him to cut 
it out.” 

The Federal courts have ordered re- 
districting six times in seven elections in 
Missouri. In private life, this might con- 
stitute harassment. We have decrees on 
school busing, school taxes, school dis- 
trict lines—nearly everything except an- 
nouncing the school lunch menu for next 
week. Many in Congress, and out, if they 
could, would “cut it out.” 

But as the Irish priest remarked: 

The Courts face a difficult job. They must 
walk the narrow line between right and 
wrong. 


Recall the admonition that life is for 
all of us a matter of trial and error. As 
Bill Macauley, a great Milwaukee dis- 
trict attorney once said: 

We understand trial and error, but let’s 
have more trial and less error. 


I support this bill to create four dis- 
trict judges. One judge each in the West- 
ern District of Missouri, Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas, Southern District of Flor- 
ida, and one for Indiana. 

The U.S. Judicial Conference recom- 
mends each of these. In fact, they rec- 
ommend eight and the Judicial Confer- 
ence reduced the number to four—each 
of which four I believe are fully justified 
for these reasons: 

Increase in population. 

Increase in crime. 

Increase in prisoner petitions. 

Increase in caseloads all require more 
time for disposing of litigation and 
means we need additional judges to carry 
out the work. 

I first principally address myself to 
the Western District of the State of Mis- 
souri. This district ranks first among the 
four mentioned in the need for additional 
judicial personnel according to the 
weighted caseload system used by the 
Judicial Conference. In particular, be- 
cause of the rate of crime nationally, 
there has been an increase in bank rob- 
beries and narcotics cases to be handled 
in this court and a doubling in 1970 of 
the number of habeas corpus and pris- 
oner petitions the judges are required to 
consider. The population growth in the 
western district of Missouri has been 
slightly faster than that of the entire 
State and the district’s population is now 
2,135,315. 

As an example of the volume of work 
increasing in the western district of Mis- 
souri, I might cite the following figures: 
There has been an increase in motions 
to vacate sentence from 20 in 1969 to 42 
in 1970; and habeaus corpus petitions in 
1969, were 196 and in 1970, there were 
313: and prisoner petitions in 1969, were 
102, while in 1970, there were 304. 

I am joined in support of this legisla- 
tion concerning the western district of 
Missouri by my colleagues from that 
area, Mr. BoLLING, Dr. HALL, Mr. HULL, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. IcHorp. The judges 
of the western district primarily serve 
their congressional districts. I believe the 
entire Missouri delegation supports this 
bill. 

The growth in the volume of work in 
that area has increased so that recently 
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it was announced in September 1971, 
that the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in which the western district lies, has 
established a third panel to hear more 
than 800 cases during the current fiscal 
year compared to 717 considered during 
the preceding year ending June 30. To 
give an example of the growth of the 
court’s caseload, in 1958 only 215 cases 
were being heard annually, whereas now 
the figures are regularly running around 
700. 

I would urge support of this legislation 
for all of the four judges contained in the 
bill and particularly that in the western 
district of Missouri with which I am 
more closely acquainted. I stress the bi- 
partisan, and perhaps, the nonpartisan 
nature of this legislation by pointing out 
that many of these judges, and the one 
for the western district of Missouri, were 
in legislation passed by the Senate in the 
last Congress. In that Congress, the 
House Judiciary Committee eliminated 
those judges from the bill, because the 
need at that point had not been satisfac- 
torially established. At that time, in the 
last Congress, the Judicial Conference 
had not recommended an additional 
judge for the western district of Mis- 
souri. The figures on the current and 
most recently completed fiscal year of 
the courts were not available at the time 
that conference acted. When the confer- 
ence did not recommend such a judge, I 
opposed such a judge. The conference 
now recommends such a judge and I 
think they have made a case for the need 
for additional judicial personnel. 

I strongly urge passage of this bill. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, the phe- 
nomenal growth of southern Florida in 
the past decade has placed an intolerable 
burden on the Federal district court in 
the southern district of Florida. H.R. 
11394, which we consider today, will by 
creating an additional judgeship sub- 
stantially alleviate this burden. 

The district ranked 13th in 1971 on 
the weighted caseload comparison of all 
U.S. districts. The median interval from 
“issue to trial” for the district has been 
below the national average for 8 of the 
last 10 years. Civil filings last year rose 
17 percent and exceeded the combined 
increases of the previous 3 years. The 
criminal caseload rose 50 percent in the 
last year. 

Most alarming however, is the fact that 
in 1971 there were 47 civil cases which 
had been pending 3 years or more. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to give 
their approval to this needed legislation 
which will result in providing speedier 
justice to the citizens of the southern 
district of Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11394, the bill now under 
consideration to create a new judicial 
district and to provide additional district 
judgeships. In reporting this proposal, 
the Judiciary Committee and its able 
chairman (Mr. CELLER) have again dem- 
onstrated their dedication to the efficient 
administration of our judicial system. 

The pending proposal authorizes an 
additional judgeship for the southern 
district of Florida, raising the number of 
judgeships in that district to eight. This 
position was originally recommended to 
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the Congress by the Judicial Conference 
in September of 1968 as part of the Con- 
ference’s quadrennial survey of the needs 
of the district courts. The Conference 
recommended at that time an increase of 
three judgeships for the southern dis- 
trict, and the House committee, in an 
attempt to provide those most urgently 
required, approved two new positions in 
legislation enacted in 1970. 

At its October 1970 meeting, the Ju- 
dicial Conference reiterated its earlier 
recommendation, noting that the need 
constituted an emergency situation, and 
recommending favorable action by the 
Congress at the earliest possible date. 

Evidence clearly points to the need for 
the additional judgeship. Florida’s south- 
ern district ranked 13th in weighted 
caseload in both 1969 and 1971. Last year 
the weighted caseload was 382, as com- 
pared with a national figure of 307. The 
number of civil filings rose about 17 per- 
cent last year, and the criminal caseload 
increased nearly 50 percent, from 536 
cases in 1970 to 780 cases in fiscal 1971. 

In spite of the heavy and increasing 
caseload, however, the judges of Flor- 
ida’s southern district have done an ad- 
mirable job of insuring prompt consid- 
eration and disposition of cases brought 
before it. The median time interval from 
filing to disposition in civil cases in 1970 
was 7 months for the southern district, 
compared with the national figure of 10 
months. We cannot, however, rest with 
this good record; especially with the pre- 
dicted additional increase in caseload. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge ap- 
proval of H.R. 11394. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 19] 


Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
ish 


Alexander Mitchell 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Galifianakis 
Gude 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hébert 

Heinz 
Holifield 
Horton 

Karth 

Keith 

Lennon 
Downing McCormack 
Dwyer Mills, Ark. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; the 
Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Boccs) having 
assumed the Chair, Mr. PUCINSKI, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 11394, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 378 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis, Ga. 
Diggs 


Smith, Iowa 

Stanton, 
James V. 

Steed 

Wolff 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, all time had expired and the 
Clerk was about to commence reading 
the bill. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
98 of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$98. Louisiana 

“Louisiana is divided into three judicial 
districts to be known as the Eastern, Middle, 
and Western Districts of Louisiana. 

“Eastern District 

“(a) The Eastern District comprises the 
parishes of Assumption, Jefferson, Lafourche, 
Orleans, Plaquemines, Saint Bernard, Saint 
Charles, Saint James, Saint John the Baptist, 
Saint Tammany, Tangipahoa, Terrebonne, 
and Washington. 

“Court for the Eastern District shall be 
held at New Orleans. 

“Middle District 

“(b) The Middle District comprises the 
parishes of Ascension, East Baton Rouge, East 
Feliciana, Iberville, Livingston, Pointe Cou- 
pee, Saint Helena, West Baton Rouge, and 
West Feliciana. 

“Court for the Middle District shall be held 
at Baton Rouge. 

“Western District 

“(c) The Western District comprises six 
divisions. 

“(1) The Opelousas Division comprises the 
parishes of Evangeline and Saint Landry. 

“Court for the Opelousas Division shall be 
held at Opelousas. 

“(2) The Alexandria Division comprises the 
parishes of Avoyelles, Catahoula, Grant, La 
Salle, Rapides, and Winn. 

“Court for the Alexandria Division shall be 
held at Alexandria. 

“(3) The Shreveport Division comprises 
the parishes of Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, Clai- 
borne, De Soto, Natchitoches, Red River, 
Sabine, and Webster. 

“Court for the Shreveport Division shall be 
held at Shreveport. 

“(4) The Monroe Division comprises the 
parishes of Caldwell, Concordia, East Carroll, 
Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Madison, More- 
house, Ouachita, Richland, Tensas, Union, 
and West Carroll. 

“Court for the Monroe District shall be 
held at Monroe. 

“(5) The Lake Charles Division comprises 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard, Calcasieu, 
Cameron, Jefferson Davis, and Vernon. 

“Court for the Lake Charles Division shall 
be held at Lake Charles. 

“(6) The Lafayette Division comprises the 
parishes of Acadia, Iberia, Lafayette, Saint 
Martin, Saint Mary, and Vermilion. 

“Court for the Lafayette Division shall be 
held at Lafayette. 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of section 1 of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 1, line 3, after the word “That” through 
page 3, line 20, strike section 1. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The district judge for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana holding office on the 
day immediately prior to the effective date of 
this Act, and whose official station on such 
date is Baton Rouge, shall, on and after such 
date, be the district judge for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. All other district judges 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana holding 
office on the day immediately prior to the 
effective date of this Act shall be district 
judges for the Eastern District of Louisiana 
as constituted by this Act. 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of section 2 be dis- 
pensed with, that it be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 

WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I will only 
take just a moment of the Committee’s 
time, and I simply want to use this op- 
portunity to announce to the Members 
of the House that, along with my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. H. ALLEN SMITH, we have just in- 
troduced a resolution to discharge the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
from further consideration of the dock 
strike legislation and to bring the matter 
before the Committee on Rules. We do 
not expect to ask for a hearing this week 
before the Committee on Rules because 
of the time schedule and the times under 
which we operate, however the serious- 
ness of the situation in our State of Cal- 
ifornia and as we know it to be increas- 
ingly so in other areas, simply makes it 
imperative that we take action moving 
in the direction of attempting to solve 
the dock strike. I would hope that within 
the next 2 or 3 days a settlement is 
reached. We understand there is some 
possibility of that. Either that or that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
would see fit to bring out legislation to 
the floor of the House, otherwise we sim- 
ply feel that it is necessary for us to do 
whatever we can to try to bring this leg- 
islation to the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concur in every statement the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk) has made. It seems to me that 
Congress must provide an immediate 
solution to this very serious work stop- 
page on the west coast. I know that this 
is a procedure that is rarely used and 
we hesitate to use it, and we hope it will 
be settled between now and the first part 
of the week. However, it is the only pro- 
cedure we can use, and we certainly ask 
the cooperation of the Members of the 
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House to get this strike settled on the 
west coast because it could spread to the 
east coast once the 80 days have expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I would like to talk a little bit 
about the situation that the gentleman 
from California has brought up. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor have worked diligently. We have 
been in direct contact with all parties 
involved. Many of the things that are 
taking place in this discussion would be 
best left untold on this floor. We are in 
the midst of a very delicate balance at 
this moment with high hopes of having 
the whole decision made by the negotiat- 
ing parties where it properly belongs. 

It is not a question of any jurisdic- 
tional dispute between two labor groups. 
That has already been taken care of and 
an agreement has been reached. 

It is not a question of the dollar a ton 
charged against containerized freight. 
That has been resolved. 

The only thing holding an agreement 
up is something that this Congress can- 
not do anything about. It is not a ques- 
tion of economics. It is not a question of 
work rules. It is not a question of one 
side or the other being stubborn. It is 
a question that must be resolved in good 
faith. It is a matter of faith more than 
anything else. This Congress cannot 
legislate on faith. 

We are doing more than we have ever 
done before in a dispute to get the parties 
together in a peaceful and agreeable 
solution, Any action by this House or 
the Committee on Rules in discharging 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
from their duties, their obligation and 
their jurisdiction in this matter will only 
create a situation much worse than it 
will be if left in the proper hands. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

There have been many times over the 
year when I have been in agreement with 
my friend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, but I could not agree with the 
thrust of his argument. 

I hope that the gentleman would not 
leave the impression with the Members 
of this body that the main interest of 
the members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor at this point is negotiat- 
ing and we are becoming involved in a 
contract. I think we still recognize that 
our basic duty is legislation. I think the 
gentleman has left the impression that 
as members of the committee we are be- 
coming involved in negotiations. I hope 
the gentleman will straighten that out 
because we are having hearings on the 
bill before us. As part of our oversight 
function we are also looking into the 
need for remedial legislation in this field. 

Mr. DENT. That is what the fights all 
about. The committee is interested in 
remedial legislation, within the juris- 
diction of the committee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I hope the gentle- 
man will straighten that point out. 
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Mr. DENT. We are getting the facts by 
having experts, union leaders as well as 
members who are in daily communication 
with both sides and business people also. 

However, when you suggest that it 
would be improper for our committee to 
get into actual negotiations between the 
two sides on the question of an agree- 
ment; is that not exactly what the Com- 
mittee on Rules intends to do by dis- 
charging the committee and taking a 
piece of legislation which is a direct 
negotiating instrument and one in which 
there is no appeal to either side no 
matter what decision is made by a com- 
mission named by the President of the 
United States? You cannot appeal it on 
either side and it will last for the dura- 
tion of time, for 18 to 24 months regard- 
less of the findings on the equity or lack 
of equity in the settlement. They say 
they can set aside any consideration of 
a negotiating team the rights and con- 
sideration of negotiating teams of either 
the union or employer. 

Any action taken by the House must 
give the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr., who is chairing the 
committee with the jurisdiction on this 
matter, a full opportunity to hear all 
sides and report the recommendations to 
the full committee and then follow the 
rules on the House in proper order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Regular order is de- 
manded. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will have to ask permission to speak 
out of order. 

Mr. DENT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say to the gentleman that when one 
side has been heard and no objection was 
made, it comes with sad grace from the 
gentleman to object. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Page 3, 


line 21, through page 4, line 4, strike sec- 
tion 2. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, these 
provisions were already adopted in the 
previous bill which was offered by the 
Senate to another bill and was accepted 
by this Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this Act shall in 
any manner affect the tenure of office of 
the United States attorney and the United 
States marshal for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana who are in office on the effective 
date of this Act, and who shall be during 
the remainder of their present terms of of- 
fice the United States attorney and marshal 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana as con- 
stituted by this Act. 

(b) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a United States attorney and marshal for the 
Middle District of Louisiana. 

Sec. 4. The table contained in section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
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amended to read as follows with respect to 
the State of Louisiana: 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 4, lines 5 through 14, strike section 3. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. The table contained in section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
the State of Louisiana: 

“Districts 


. . 
“Louisiana: 


“Western 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of section 4 be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CELLER: On page 
4, lines 15 through 17, strike section 4. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Section 134(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by deleting 
the first sentence. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On page 
4, lines 18 and 19, strike section 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, one ad- 
ditional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, one additional district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of 
Indiana, one additional district judge for 
the western district of Missouri, and one 
additional district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. 

(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
subsection in the number of permanent 
judgeships for certain districts, such table 
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is amended to read as follows with respect to 
said districts: 
“Districts 
> . 
Florida: 


Southern 
* 


Indiana: 


» *. 
Missouri: 
* 
Western 
» 
Texas: 
. 
Northern 
> 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of section 6 be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments: 

Committee amendments: 

On page 4, line 21, strike “northern and 
southern districts” and insert in lieu thereof 
“northern district”. 

In the table on page 5, strike out the matter 
relating to Indiana and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Indiana: 

Northern 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendments 
which we are considering en bloc. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DENNIS 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, this is the only 
part of the bill, I think, which is con- 
troversial, and, therefore, I would like 
the Committee to understand what is 
before us. The bill as originally proposed, 
insofar as my State of Indiana is con- 
cerned, provided one additional U.S. dis- 
trict judge who should be a roving judge 
between the two Indiana districts, the 
northern and southern districts, in order 
to serve them both. The bill so came out 
of the subcommittee. 

In the full Judiciary Committee, by a 
vote of 20 to 17, I believe it was—three 
votes—an amendment was adopted by 
the committee, on the motion of Mr. 
Jacoss, of Indiana, which struck out the 
roving judge to serve the two Indiana 
districts, and provided that that judge 
would be for the northern district only. 

I am opposing that committee amend- 
ment. I ask for a “no” vote on the com- 
mittee amendments, which must now be 
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adopted or rejected by this body. If the 
committee amendments are voted down, 
of course, the effect will be that the 
original bill will be restored, and the one 
judge, which judgeship is created in any 
case by the bill, will be expected to serve 
both districts of the State. 

Now, there is not any logic or reason 
in the world—none—why this judge 
should not serve both districts of the 
State. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommended an additional judge 
for each district. The weighted caseloads 
in the two districts are practically iden- 
tical—331 in the southern district and 
336 in the northern district—and both of 
them are well above the national average. 
The civil caseload and the criminal case- 
load in both districts have been regularly 
increasing. The increase in the southern 
district over the two halves of the year 
1970 is particularly dramatic, and the 
business is there. 

I do not really know why my friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana, wants to 
have this judge work in the northern dis- 
trict only and not in the district he and 
I both represent, when the caseloads are 
practically identical, when the bench and 
the bar of Indiana are unanimous in 
wanting, actually, a judge in each dis- 
trict, and when there is nothing partisan 
about the approach, because one of the 
main proponents of additional judicial 
help is the chief judge of the southern 
district who is a distinguished jurist and 
a distinguished member of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I regret that my colleague should have 
differed with me on this matter. I went 
along with the idea of half a judge, one 
might say, one judge to serve both dis- 
tricts rather than trying to insist, in the 
first instance, on a judge in each district, 
in the hope that the gentleman would 
cooperate with me and that we could get 
this matter established without conflict. 
That unfortunately has not proved to be 
the case. 

But I say to the Members that when 
both districts are well in excess of the 
national average load per judge, and 
when there is practically no difference 
between them, and when the civil busi- 
ness in the southern district, on the latest 
figures, in 6 months, had increased prac- 
tically 25 percent, and in criminal busi- 
ness about 99 percent, there is absolutely 
no logical, reasonable, or if I may say so, 
respectable reason for treating these two 
districts differently. 

Therefore, I ask for a no vote on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words 
and rise in support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the relevant statistics 
to this-issue are that the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana in 1970 stood 32d in the 
whole country in weighted caseload and 
in 1971 stood 3lst—virtually no change. 
The southern district of Indiana, how- 
ever, stood 17th in the Nation, and in 
1971 stood 35th, and improved its posi- 
tion that much. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, as long 
as the number of cases which each judge 
has to consider are going up—and they 
are—and as long as the percentages of 
cases to be considered are increasing— 
and they are—what difference does it 
make what the relative status is, as be- 
tween the 30th and 20th, in the coun- 
try? The judges still have more work, 
and about the same amount more work 
in each district. 

Mr. JACOBS. My answer to the gen- 
tleman is priorities. Other districts are 
not asking for more judges, districts who 
stand much higher in caseload than 
Indiana. 

Now if I may point out, the new filings 
were 1,047 civil cases more and in the 
1971 calendar year—not the fiscal year, 
but the calendar year—the new filings 
were 987, and they actually went down 
in raw figures. In criminal cases in 1970, 
as the gentleman from Indiana has in- 
dicated, in fiscal 1970, they went up, 
because of the change in the political 
administration of new political cases 
being filed, but in 1971 the criminal case- 
load, new cases filed in the southern 
district went from 536, down in 1971 to 
415. 

Those figures I secured from the clerk 
of the southern district this morning. 

If it is true that the main supporter of 
an additional judge is a democratic Fed- 
eral judge in Indianapolis, it is equally 
true that the main opponent of an addi- 
tional judgeship, or of the assignment of 
any more Federal judges to Indianapolis, 
is the top-ranking Republican circuit 
trial judge in Indianapolis, as I said a few 
minutes ago. 

Let me read just about four sentences 
from his letter to the local newspaper. 
This is from the Honorable John L. Nib- 
lack, Republican judge of the circuit 
court in that county. 

I see by the papers there may be a new 
Federal judge requested for Indianapolis and 
that attorney John Ryan has been selected 
to fill the place, and that Congress may au- 
thorize it. Of course, Congress has not done 
so yet. 

I would respectfully suggest to all con- 
cerned, including Congress, that we have 
plenty of Federal judges now, maybe more 
than we really need. If they would stick to 
their Federal cases and let the state courts 
handle their legitimate business, we would 
not need so many United States courts. 


For instance, in August 1970, the Circuit 
Court— 


That is the State court of which this 
man is a judge— 
had a half-day hearing in which it was de- 
termined by competent evidence the $20 mil- 
lion pension fund of the Barber’s Union was 
being victimized by the president of the 
union, and the court appointed a receiver, to 
wit, the Merchants National Bank, which 
would serve without bond. 

The president of the union, Mr. DePaola, 
by his attorney one Mr. Carmen from Chi- 


cago, went over the same day to Federal judge 
William Steckler— 


That is the Democratic judge my col- 


league was talking about— 


and had the case transferred to the United 
States District Court— 
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Now, listen to this— 


Judge Steckler took jurisdiction and after 
seven months and 10 days of hearings— 


This was the same case that the State 
court took care of in an afternoon— 
he finally arrived at the same conclusion that 
this Circuit Court had made and appointed 
a receiver, 

Not being a bank and trust company— 


I am not mentioning the name of the 
receiver— 
the receiver had to spend $100,000 of the un- 
ion’s assets to provide a bond. The case took 
up a lot of Judge Steckler’s time, many hours 
which could have been devoted to trying 
other cases. 


Let me further say that there are now 
sitting in the southern district of Indiana 
four Federal judges, and in the northern 
district there are three Federal judges. 

The southern district, as I said, stands 
35th in the Nation. The northern district 
stands 32d. Neither, in my opinion, by 
those statistics, merits the expenditure 
of $2.5 million over the next 10 years, 
which is the cost of Federal judges per 
copy to the taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JACOBS 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
30 seconds.) 

Mr. JACOBS. But in the northern dis- 
trict there is a malapportionment of the 
caseload, so that the court which sits 
in the Chicago region has an unusually 
heavy caseload, and that is the reason 
why I do support the addition of that 
Federal judge in that district. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is becom- 
ing apparent here that there are some 
political differences in Indiana, and the 
rather interesting part has just come to 
light; it is an intraparty political dif- 
ference in Indiana within the Democratic 
Party. We understand that in Indiana. 
We have a lot of political fights. 

But this intrapolitical fight should not 
be allowed to prevent the establishment 
of the badly needed court in Indiana. 

I am well acquainted with the senior 
judge, to whom the gentleman just re- 
ferred, Judge Steckler, a great and esti- 
mable judge. I certainly would not join 
in the tirade against Judge Steckler 
which the Members of this body just 
heard. 

Also, I am well acquainted with the 
State circuit judge mentioned, in In- 
dianapolis, Judge Niblack, a friend of 
mine of many years. 

There is no question, but that there is 
some dispute between courts. 

However, we cannot do away with 
Federal courts because we sometimes dis- 
agree with them. Indiana badly needs 
two new Federal courts, one in the north 
and one in the south. The Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States a year ago 
recommended two Federal judges, one in 
the northern and one in the southern 
district. I assure you I had nothing to do 
with that, and I assure you no Member 
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of the Indiana delegation had anything 
to do with it. These two courts were rec- 
ommended because they were necessary. 
The need of these two courts is 
greater than it was a year ago. There 
was one criminal conspiracy case which 
was very important which was recently 
tried in the southern district in Indianap- 
olis which consumed 7 weeks. 

One of the greatest deterrents to crime 
is to be able to bring cases quickly and 
judiciously to court. We cannot do that 
in Indiana. I deeply regret that an intra- 
party fight in Indiana is the cause of 
a great deal of this opposition to an ex- 
tra court. There is no one here from 
Jospa who is not well aware of this 

act. 

I have the highest respect for the 
judiciary in Indiana, both State and 
Federal. Since Judge Steckler has been 
mentioned, I want to say he is the senior 
judge in Indiana and a man of unques- 
tioned integrity. I have discussed this 
matter of the needed judge with Judge 
Steckler, and I want to assure the gen- 
tlemen on the Democratic side of the 
aisle that this is not a political fight be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats in In- 
diana. We are well aware in Indiana that 
this court is badly needed. 

Remember that last year the Judicial 
Conference asked for two Federal judges 
in Indiana, one in the north and one in 
the south. It was defeated for the same 
reason that the effort to defeat an ad- 
ditional court is being made today. I 
simply do not want the Indiana judicial 
system to suffer because of a political 
fight in Indiana. We have had those 
fights in the past and we will have them 
in the future, but let us not allow this 
to damage justice in Indiana. 

Mr. McCLORY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

It seems to me that the attempt to re- 
try a case on the floor of the House as 
an argument against the additional 
judges for the southern district of In- 
diana would be most unwise. Yet, this is 
what the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Jacoss) has attempted to do. 

Mr. BRAY. I certainly agree and I feel 
it is one thing we should not try to do. 
We should not try this disagreement in 
Indiana on the floor of Congress as is 
being attempted. I have the utmost re- 
spect for the circuit judge before whom 
this litigation was originally filed and I 
have the same respect for the Federal 
judge in the State of Indiana before 
whom the case is now pending. Let us not 
allow bitter intraparty legal feuding to 
become a football on the floor of this 
House, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee gave 
long and careful consideration to this 
controversy that has arisen between two 
Members from the State of Indiana and 
came to the conclusion that there should 
be one additional judge for the northern 
district of Indiana and not a roving 
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judge. The northern district of Indiana 
contains a number of industrial areas 
such as South Bend, Hammond, Fort 
Wayne, and Lafayette, and the need for 
an additional judgeship was great in the 
northern district. There has been a vast 
increase in population there. Since 1960 
there has been almost a 10-percent in- 
crease in the population. There is a 
definite need for an additional judicial 
position in that northern district. We 
feel that is sufficient, and the committee 
amendment provides for the northern 
district and not for a roving judgeship. 

I do hope the committee will accept 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. DENNIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The chairman will agree with me, I 
am sure, that in either version of this 
bill as we consider it in regard to the 
present amendment, we are only creat- 
ing one judge. 

The only issue here is whether that 
judge should serve both districts or only 
one. Therefore, only one judge is involved 
in this particular committee amendment; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct, but the 
committee by a majority, although it 
may not have been an overwhelming 
majority, felt there was no need for a 
roving judge, but that one judge in the 
northern district would be sufficient. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield in order that I may re- 
spond to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCiory) ? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. I am not suggesting that 
we should retry the case here. However, 
I would suggest that a case that was 
fully tried in a State court in half a day 
was retried in a Federal court over a 
period of 7 months and 10 days, and I 
am talking about the time taken for the 
trial of that case in the Federal court in 
order to reach a decision, the same de- 
cision, at a cost of $100,000 plus the cost 
for travel pay and plus the fact that in 
the north they need a judge and they 
do not need a roving judge. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, an “aye” vote would 
be a vote for the committee amendment 
and a “no” vote would be against the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this with 
respect to the case which the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) argued. 

I think if we had a $20 million pen- 
sion fund which was adjudicated in 10 
minutes or an hour, we might criticize 
summary action such as that, and we 
would suggest that more protracted and 
deliberative consideration should be 
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given in such a case. But, aside from that 
point which I do not think is a valid 
basis for denying judges for Indiana, I 
want to remind my colleagues that 2 
years ago when this bill came to the 
committee there was a recommendation 
by the Judicial Conference for two addi- 
tional judges, one for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana, and one for the southern 
district. 

What we will be doing here today if 
we adopt the recommendation of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS) 
is to acquiesce in the fact that Indiana 
requires additional judgeships. One ad- 
ditional judge for all of Indiana seems to 
me to be a valid compromise. With re- 
spect to the rest of this bill, we are re- 
specting the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference as we have done 
generally for other judges throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
should reject the committee amendment 
and accept the position of the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DENNIS. Am I correct that the 
vote now is on the committee amend- 
ments and, therefore, those who oppose 
the amendments, as I do, should vote 
“no?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
stated the case correctly. 

The question is on the committee 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. MIKVA, 
and Mr. DENNIs. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 217, noes 
168, not voting 47, as follows: 

[Roll No. 20] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—217 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 


Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Collins, I. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


Begich Davis, S.C. 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 


Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 

Evans, Colo. 


Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Belcher 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Cran: 


e 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 


Howard 

Hul 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Kee 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Link 


Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCulloch 
McFall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Fish 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Goldwater 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 


Poage 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 

Reuss 
Rodino 


Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Seibening 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 


Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 

Morse 
Mosher 
Myers 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Powell 

Price, Tex. 
Quie 

Quillen 
Railsback 
Reid 

Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
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Sandman 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 


Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey Zion 
Wampler Zwach 


NOT VOTING—47 


Hansen,Idaho Patman 
Hansen, Wash. Pepper 
Harvey Podell 
Hawkins Pryor, Ark. 
Hébert Purcell 
Heinz Riegle 
Horton Ruth 
Karth Sarbanes 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 
Uliman 
Whitehurst 
Wolff 


Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Ww 


yman 
Young, Fla. 


Alexander 
Baring 

Bell 

Blatnik 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Clark 


Lennon 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mills, Ark. 
Evins, Tenn. Mitchell 
ifianakis O'Konski 
Gude Passman 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
BURLESON of Texas changed their 
votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DENNIS 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENNIS: Page 
5, line 3, after “Indiana,” insert “one addi- 
tional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana,” 

In the table on page 5, Sec. 6(b) after the 
matter relating to the northern district of 
Indiana, insert the following: 

“Southern 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, what this 
amendment does is to go back to the 
original recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and to 
amend the bill so as to provide one ad- 
ditional judge in the southern district 
of Indiana, in addition to the one addi- 
tional judge provided now by the bill in 
the northern district of Indiana. In 
this case there is no question of a roving 
judge. We are adding, as did the Judicial 
Conference, an additional judge, making 
one judge for each district. 

I might point out again that the case- 
load in the two districts is practically 
identical, that it is increasing in both 
districts, that this is the recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Conference, and in- 
asmuch as the House has adopted the 
committee amendment and has seen fit 
to put the judge in the northern district 
only, I submit it is only fair to add a 
judge in the southern district also. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Thairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, is that 
also the recommendation of the State 
bar association? 

Mr. DENNIS. It is the recommenda- 
tion of the Indiana State Bar Associa- 
tion and of the Indiana judges and of 
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everybody in Indiana, so far as I know, 
except my good friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. JACOBS) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. He is not alone. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
hear what the gentleman said, but this is 
a good amendment, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will support it. This time I would 
like an aye vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
reluctance I oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana, 
but I, of course, must do so. There are 
three sitting judges in the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana presently, and four in the 
south of Indiana. The additional judge- 
ship which the committee has au- 
thorized for the northern district would 
create an equality; four in the north- 
ern district and four in the southern 
district. We took note in the Judiciary 
Committee of this situation and other 
situations referred to by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Dennis). I do not like 
the idea of opposing the gentleman, but 
I want to stand by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The committee’s view was that 
it would be sufficient to create one addi- 
tional judge for the northern district. I 
do hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will not prevail, but will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision—demanded by Mr, Dennis—there 
were—ayes 72, noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KASTENMEIER 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KASTENMEIER: 
On page 5, line 4, strike the word “and”, 

On page 5, line 5, delete the period and 
insert the following: ‘, and one additional 
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district judge for the western district of 
Wisconsin.” 

In the table on page 5, after the matter 
relating to the northern district of Texas, 
insert the following: 

“Wisconsin: 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. KAS . I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

(Mr. PRICE of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 11394 because 
it contains the provisions of H.R. 10568, 
a bill I introduced during the past session 
of this Congress, which calls for the ad- 
dition of one district judgeship in the 
northern district of Texas, thus raising 
the number of judges in that district 
from six to seven. 

This is a much-needed addition and 
one for which I have fought for a long 
time. It is absolutely imperative, if we 
are to restore some of the confidence of 
the people in our judiciary that has been 
lost and is continuing to be lost because 
of the great logjam of cases in our court 
system and the resultant delays involved, 
that we do everything we can to help the 
judges with their caseloads. Voting for 
passage of this bill is the most significant 
and meaningful thing we can do today to 
help alleviate that problem. 

Justice delayed is justice denied; I 
urge adoption of this bill in order to speed 
up justice. 

As an indication of the kind of work- 
load I am talking about, I submit the fol- 
lowing information: 

THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 

The Northern District of Texas had three 
judgeships prior to 1961. Two additional posi- 
tions were authorized by the 1961 legislation 
and one in 1970 and the district now has six 
authorized judgeships. 

For most of the 1960 decade there has been 
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no consistent pattern of steadily rising civil 
caseload in the Northern District of Texas. 
The volume of new civil cases went from 
1,030 to 1,256, between 1962 and 1969, How- 
ever, from 1970 to 1971 this district’s civil 
filings jumped 23%. There were 1,450 cases 
in 1970 and 1,790 in fiscal '71, This is over 
three times the seven percent national 
growth rate in civil filings for 1971. 

The median time interval from issue to 
trial in civil cases for 1971 is six months, well 
below the national median of 11 months. 
There were only 29 three-year old cases pend- 
ing at the end of 1969. 

There was no significant change in the in- 
coming criminal caseload from 1959 to 1965, 
but filings grew 50 percent between 1965 
and 1968—from 400 in 1965 to 603 in 1968. 
Since 1968 criminal filings have again fluctu- 
ated. There were 594 in 1971. 

“Between 1963 and 1966 the weighted case- 
load per judgeship in the Northern District 
of Texas was below the national average. In 
national standing the district ranged be- 
tween 37th and 5ist in the nation. With an 
increase in civil cases filed in 1967 the 
weighted caseload per judgeship climbed to 
293, about 18 percent above the national av- 
erage of 252, and the district ranked 19th in 
the nation in weighted caseload per judge- 
ship. A further increase in weighted caseload 
per judgeship to 336 in 1969, brought the dis- 
trict up to 18th in weighted caseload, A fur- 
ther rise to 376 in 1971, against a national 
weighted caseload average of 307, means the 
district now ranks 15th in the nation on this 
score. 

AUTHORIZED JUDGESHIPS, 6 


Resident judges: Joe Ewing Estes, chief 
judge; Sarah T. Hughes, William M. Taylor, 
Jr., Robert M. Hill, Leo Brewster, and Hal- 
bert O. Woodward, 

Places of holding court: Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Lubbock, Abilene, Amarillo, San Angelo, 
and Wichita Falls. 


TABLE 1.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Percent 


1960 1970 change 


3, 138,775 3,678, 996 
9, 579,677 11, 196, 730 


17.2 


District population 
16.9 


State population 


Source: Census of Populati Bureau of theon, Census 


TABLE 2,—U.S, DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CASES COMMENCED, TERMINATED AND PENDING 


Total civil cases? 


Com- Ter- 


Fiscal year menced minated Pending 


1 Private and U.S. civil cases shown below. 


menced minated 


Total criminal cases 


Com- Ter- 


Pending Fiscal year 


menced 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIVIL CASES 


Private civil U.S. civil 


Ter- 
minate: 


Com- 


Pending menced minated Pending 
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TABLE 3.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 
CIVIL CASES COMMENCEDEDURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1959 THROUGH 1969, AND CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1958, 1967, 1968, AND 1969, BY NATURE OF SUIT 


Civil Civil 
Civil cases cases 
pend- Civil good 
Civil cases filed, by fiscal year in cases mg 
Jines be Spas 


Nature of suit 1958 1962 1963 1964 1966 1967 


968 1, 213 765 1, 102 892 


U.S, plaintiff, total 


Land condemnation 
Note cases and overpayments... 
Antitrust 


om 


poor (os s Liability Act... 
iller A 
State Res oe corpus. 


owl S 


Patent. 
Copyright and trademark 


chil Slag Spanner aoe 


Bar 
oa 
PEO 


= 
SOME ww 
_ 


co 00 Son 
-_ v 
Sows 


— 
ae 


Contract actions. 
Stockholders’ su 

Real property.. 

Personal inju , motor vehicle. 
Other persona injury 


= e 


16 


TABLE 4.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS; CRIMINAL CASES! COMMENCED AND PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1967, 1968, AND 1969, BY NATURE OF OFFENSE 


Criminal cases 
Commenced Pendin: g Pending 


— sw June June 
Offense 1967 1968 1 1969 1969 


Criminal cases, total 


General offenses: 
Homicide 
Robbery. 

Assaul 

Burgla 

Larceny and the! 
sear ny 
Fraud.. z 


Forgery and counterfeiting... 


Narcotic laws. 
Miscellaneous general offenses. 
Special offenses: 
Immigration laws. 
Liquor, Internal Revenue. 
Selective Service Act 
Other Federal statutes. ..........- Jdeewbthkanas 


1 Excludes transfers. 


TABLE 5.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS TABLE 6.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 
TIME INTERVAL FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES! IN WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED AGE OF CIVIL CASES! PENDING AT THE END OF FISCAL YEARS 


nee National Over 3 years 
Median time median time Less than 1to2 203 ——________ 
Number of , interval interval Fiscal year Total 1 year years years Number Percent 
Fiscal year trials (in months) Cin months) 


Pn ee Oe Wo oe OO 
PRPENREEE m 
COWS rWOMow 


- 1 For both tables 5 and 6 excludes land condemnation cases. For table 5 also excludes habeas 
1 For both tables 5 and 6 excludes land condemnation cases. For table 5 also excludes habeas corpus cases, deportation reviews, and motions to vacate sentence. 
corpus cases, deportation reviews, and motions to vacate sentence. 
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TABLE 7.—WEIGHTED CASELOAD PER JUDGESHIP FOR ALL U.S. DISTRICT COURTS AND FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS! 


Number of 
district 
courts in 
the United 


Fiscal year States 


87 
88 


SSSSSLR 


1 Based on civil and original criminal cases filed. The weighted caseload reflects the amount of 
begs) proportions of total terminations 
In computing the weighted caseload for the United States, the District of Columbia and territories 


court time used for types of civil or criminal cases divided b 


are excluded, 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe this particular amendment 
is as controversial. In any event, I can 
say that those of us in Wisconsin are of 
like mind in terms of the urgent need to 
create this particular judgeship. 

Last year both the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. THomson) and I offered 
bills to create this additional judgeship. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Tomson) cosponsors this amendment, 
along with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, Osey), the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. O’Konsk1), and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. AspPin), in 
whose district in whole or in part lies the 
western district of Wisconsin. 

I should like to commend the commit- 
tee as well, because I fully appreciate the 
caution and careful consideration it has 
given in reporting out four judgeships 
today. They did not include this partic- 
ular judgeship. I believe the membership 
should wonder why. 

In 1968 the single judge in the western 
district of Wisconsin had literally a nor- 
mal caseload. Today in the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin the one judge has the 
highest weighted caseload of any judge 
of any district in the country. 

Last fall, in October, without a recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Conference, 
our full committee declined to add this 
judgeship at that time, notwithstanding 
that it was the busiest district, with the 
busiest judge in the Nation. It did not 
have Judicial Conference approval. 

The situation has changed in the 
meantime. On January 19, a constituent 
part of the Judicial Conference, the Sub- 
committee on Statistics, reported on the 
basis of its findings that one judgeship 
should be created now in the country and 
not wait for the quadrennial census; that 
of the western district of Wisconsin. And 
on Monday the full committee, the Com- 
mittee on Court Administration of the 
Judicial Conference, confirmed that rec- 
ommendation, and will make that recom- 
mendation to the Judicial Conference in 
April. In fact, it says that that additional 
judgeship should be created now, and it 
is up to the Congress whether or not it 


Number of judgeships 


United 
States 


Weighted caseload per judgeship! 


Civil 


Criminal 


Total 


United 
States 


Texas, 


Texas, 
northern 


northern 


Aono 


Federal judicial time study. 


is a regular, a permanent, or a temporary 
judgeship. 

We have called here for a permanent 
judgeship. Why? The district judge has 
justified not one additional but two ad- 
ditional judgeships for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. Presently the chief 
judge related that to the Judicial Confer- 
ence. We here are asking for but one. 

You have heard justification here for 
four judgeships made today in areas 
having a weighted caseload of between 
300 and 400 cases. This court has 577— 
the highest in the country—and this 
judge disposes of well over 400 cases in 
a year, which is almost 100 more than 
the national average. In 2 years, by the 
time the next Federal judgeship omni- 
bus bill will come around, he projects 
that he will have a weighted caseload 
of over 900. 

Incidentally, this district has 1.65 
million people in it—1,650,000. 

You in Congress who are interested 
in congressional redistricting know that 
we have 435 Members with an average 
district in the country of between 450,- 
000 and 500,000. We have 382 judges in 
the country. On an average, then, they 
would be representing in the courts be- 
tween 500,000 and 550,000 people. They 
would be approaching the number then 
that we have in this Chamber. However, 
this judge that we have in Wisconsin 
has to represent the highest number of 
people in the country—1.65 million—or 
three times the average. 

It is for that reason that I appear 
here today making the urgent request 
that this judgeship be approved. 

This is a unique case. It is the only 
one of the constituent parts of the Ju- 
dicial Conference that action is asked on 
now by the Congress. I am hopeful that 
my colleagues both on the subcommit- 
tee and in the House will concur in that 
judgment and approve the additional 
judgeship for the western district of 
Wisconsin. 

The jurisdictional territory of the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District of 
Wisconsin comprises 44 counties lying in 
the western portion of the State. The 


United 
States 


— Texas, northern 
Texas, United 
northern States 


Number 


26 
376 


2 Refers to the rank of the district court compared to all of the district courts for the year indi- 
cated. The lower the ranking the nee the average weighted caseload. 
3 Weighted caseload figures for 


970 and 1971 are based on revised weights based on 1971 


statute provides that court shall be held 
at five locations: Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Madison, Superior, and Wausau. The 
district is authorized one US. district 
judge whose headquarters is at Madison. 

The judicial business of this district 
has increased sharply in the last few 
years. Civil case filings increased from 
206 in 1968 to 432 in 1971 and criminal 
case filings increased from 67 to 141. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 the weighted 
caseload per judgeship was 577, almost 
90 percent above the national average of 
307 weighted cases per judgeship. This 
was the highest weighted caseload per 
judgeship of any district in the Federal 
judicial system. 

In the last 3 fiscal years the termi- 
nation of cases has failed to keep pace 
with filings. As a result, pending civil 
actions have increased from 198 on June 
30, 1968, to 469 on June 30, 1971, and 
pending criminal cases have increased 
from 30 to 130 during the same period. 
On June 30, 1971, the pending caseload 
per judgeship in the western district of 
Wisconsin was the second largest na- 
tionally. 

As filings have increased, so have case 
dispositions. In 1968 there were 218 civil 
cases and 67 criminal cases disposed of 
by the court. In 1971, termination in- 
creased to 301 civil cases and 118 crim- 
inal cases. As noted above, terminations 
have failed to keep pace with filings. 

Complete statistical tables showing the 
judicial business of the U.S. District 
Court for the Western District of Wis- 
consin during the last 14 years follow: 


TABLE 1.—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


Authorized Judgeships, $: 


Resident judge: James E. Doyle. 
Places of holding court: Madison, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Superior, Wausau. 


District 
population 
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TABLE 2,—U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


Civil and criminal cases commenced, terminated, and pending Distribution of civil cases 


Total civil cases 1 Total criminal cases Private civil U.S. civil 


Commenced Terminated Pending Commenced Terminated Pending Commenced Terminated Pending Commenced Terminated Pending 


1 Private civil and U.S. civil cases shown below. 
TABLE 3.—UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 
{Civil cases commenced during the fiscal years 1959 through 1968, and civil cases pending on June 30, 1958, June 30, 1967, and June 30, 1968, by nature of suit] 


Civil cases Civil cases filed, by fiscal year Civil cases Civil cases 
endin endin Civil cases j endi nag 
une 


Nature of suit June 30, 19: 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 June 30.198 filed 1968 


Tort Claims Act.. 
Prisoner petitions. 
Tax refund. 


Federal question, total 


Marine contracts 

Jones Act. 

stan hes Emolo? s Liability Act. 
er 

State Racor corpus. 

Labor cases. 

aren 


cow 


- 
OP O UO ei ia at 


teen 
Civil R 
Oth 


NWN 
C iet O0 00 60 C Sena ee et 


8 
a 


Diversity of citizenship, total 


Contract actions 
Stockholders’ suits.. 
Real prope: 

Personal inju 

one persona injury 


TABLE 4.—UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN—CRIMINAL CASES! COMMENCED AND PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1967 AND JUNE 30, 1968 
BY NATURE OF OFFENSE 


Criminal cases 


Pendin 


Senn, Commenced 
Offense 1967 June 30, 196 1968 June 30, 1 


Total, criminal cases. 


General offenses: 


Forgery and counterfeiting.... 

Sex offenses. 

Narcotic laws 

Miscellaneous general offenses. 
Special offenses: 

Immigration laws...............--- 

a Internal Revenue. 

Selective Service Act... 

Other Federal statutes... 


1 Excludes transfers. 
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TABLE 5.—UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN—TIME INTERVAL FROM ISSUE TO TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES! IN 
WHICH A TRIAL WAS COMPLETED 


National 
median time 
interval in 
months 


National 
Median? median time 
Number of time interval interval in 
Fiscal year trials (in months) 


Median 2 
time interval 
(in months) 


Number of 


Fiscal year trials 


Footnotes at end of table 6. 


TABLE 6.—UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN—AGE OF CIVIL CASES! PENDING AT THE END OF FISCAL YEARS 


Over 3 years Over 3 years 
1 to 2 


2to3 ——--- ——_—- — 
Number 


years Number Percent years Percent 


54 
53 
36 
88 
142 


1 For both tables 5 and 6 excludes land condemnation cases. For table 5 also excludes habeas 


x l 3 Not computed where base is 25 or less, 
corpus cases, deportation reviews, and motions to vacate sentence, 


TABLE 7 —WEIGHTED CASELOAD PER JUDGESHIP FOR ALL U.S. DISTRICT COURTS AND FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


el 


Weighted caseload per judgeship! 


Number of judgeships Civil Criminal Total 


Western Wisconsin 
Number Rank? 


United 
States 


Western 
Wisconsin 


United 


Western 
States i 


Wisconsin 


United 
States 


Western 
Wisconsin 


United 


United States States 


87 
88 
88 
88 
87 
89 
89 
89 
89 


1 Based on civil and original criminal cases filed. The weighted caseload reflects the amount of 
judge time used for types of civil or criminal cases divided by the proportions of total terminations. 
A description of the method used appears in the Annual Report of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, 1971. The weighted caseload per judgeship refers only to the 
overall average per judgeship for each district as provided by 28 U.S.C. 133. Therefore, the number 
of judgeships does not include the services of senior judges or services of visiting judges. The 
weighted caseload for the United States excludes the District of Columbia and territories. 


2 Refers to the rank of the district court compared to all of the districts for the year indicated. 
The lower the ranking the higher the average vages caseload. > `; 

The —— caseload figures for 1970 and 1971 are based on revised co ie provided by the 
1969-70 Federal District Court Time Study, Federal Judicial Center, June 1971. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur in everything 
that has been said by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER). 

We both submitted bills in the first 
session of this Congress. The bar of Wis- 
consin is unanimously in favor of this 
addition. The chief judge of the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals has recom- 
mended the creation of an additional 
judgeship. 

As has been previously stated, the sub- 
committee of the Judicial Conference in 
making the recommendation stated that 
the recommendations took special notice 
of the critical condition, the critical con- 
dition that presently exists within the 
district, and urged the creation of this 
judgeship in advance of the omnibus bill. 

We have been talking about Indiana 
here and the caseload in Indiana of 336 
per judge, and the weighted caseload per 
judge of 376 in the northern district of 
Texas, and 382 in the southern district of 
Florida and 398 in the western district of 
Missouri. However, in the western district 


a the caseload is 577 with one 
udge. 

I appreciate the careful attention 
that the committee has given to these 
matters, but this is an emergency case. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the committee to join the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and, in fact, the entire 
Wisconsin delegation, in adding this 
badly needed judicial position to the 
western district of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I 
accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER) for a number of reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of 
weighted caseload, the western district 
of Wisconsin ranked first in 1971 and 
second in 1970 among the 89 district 
courts in the Nation. Today, it has the 
highest weighted caseload nationally: 
577 cases compared to 307 per judgeship 
nationally. 

For that reason and other reasons 
which I do not care to elaborate upon, 


I recommend the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KaASTENMEIER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 


page 4, line 20, delete the section reference 
“SEC. 6.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective one hundred and twenty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept that section 6 shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon enactment of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 5, lines 11 through 14, strike section 7. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Pucinsk1, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11394) to create an additional ju- 
dicial district in the State of Louisiana, 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judgeships, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
783, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


TITLE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CELLER 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 


amendment to the title of H.R. 11394. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: 
Amend the title to read as follows: “To pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional dis- 
trict Judgeships, and for other purposes.” 

The title amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H, DOC. 
NO. 92-244) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was read 
and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As the dock strike on the West Coast 
continues to impose a cruel and intoler- 
able burden upon the American people, 
I appeal once again to the Congress for 
emergency action to end these transpor- 
tation disputes. 

There are now two bills before the 
Congress dealing with transportation 
stoppages, and immediate action is ur- 
gently required on both: 

—S.J. Resolution 187, which would 
quickly halt the West Coast strike 
and lead to a fair and early settle- 
ment under binding arbitration. 

—And the Crippling Strikes Preven- 
tion Act, S. 560, which would grant 
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the executive branch sufficient au- 
thority so that future disruptions in 
the transportation industry could be 
averted. 

The American public is rightly frus- 
trated today by the inaction of Congress 
in ending the West Coast strike. Some 
crops are rotting while others are stalled 
in their bins, export customers are look- 
ing for more dependable trading part- 
ners, and jobs and businesses are threat- 
ened with extinction. Tens of thousands 
of people, who share no part of this dis- 
pute, are suffering needlessly. 

Yet our Government stands idly by, 
paralyzed because the executive branch 
has exhausted all available remedies and 
a majority in the Congress has been un- 
willing to enact necessary legislation. 
This failure to act in time of need speaks 
directly to the question of why some 
Americans have lost confidence in their 
government. 

We must act now, swiftly and deci- 
sively. Twelve days ago I proposed special 
legislation to end this strike and asked 
for enactment within a week. That dead- 
line has passed without a response, and 
I must report to the American people to- 
day that I cannot predict when relief will 
come. To say that I am disappointed is 
to state the case in its mildest terms. 

For those who argue that the Govern- 
ment should not interfere with collective 
bargaining, the short answer is that the 
bargaining in this case has thus far 
failed—and failed badly for 15 months. 
I share the belief that Government ordi- 
narily should not tamper with the free- 
dom of bargaining, but when the proc- 
esses have broken down and the Nation’s 
health and safety are at stake we in 
public office have no right to turn our 
heads. 

I am also aware that some members of 
Congress believe this strike will soon be 
settled at the bargaining table. I sin- 
cerely hope they are right, and I urge 
the parties to continue their bargaining, 
but the 15 months of fruitless bargaining 
which have already passed convince me 
that we cannot depend on this solution. 

ISSUES OF GREAT URGENCY 


In the absence of an agreement, the 
critical question is whether all of us in 
Washington sense the urgency of these 
issues. I can assure you that the farmer 
whose grain is wasting away and the ex- 
porter who has lost his contract regard 
this strike as a matter of utmost urgency, 
and I plead with the Congress to rec- 
ognize their plight. 

For two years I have been trying to 
impress upon the Congress the need for 
new legislation in this field. In 1970, dur- 
ing the 91st Congress, and again in 1972 
during the 92nd Congress, I proposed 
the comprehensive crippling strikes pre- 
vention program so that future trans- 
portation stoppages could be resolved. 
There has been precious little affirma- 
tive response. Yet I am confident that if 
the Congress had enacted those meas- 
ures, there might have been no strike 
on the West Coast and the issues in dis- 
pute would have been fairly settled. 

Let us resolve that this stoppage on 
the West Coast will be the last of its kind. 
The Congress should act immediately to 
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end the West Coast strike and, with ut- 
most dispatch, pass the Crippling Strikes 
Prevention Act. 

THE CRIPPLING STRIKES PREVENTION ACT 


Certainly the more far-reaching of 
the two proposals on which I am seeking 
action is the Crippling Strikes Preven- 
tion Act. It would give the President ad- 
ditional—and, in my opinion, essential— 
new authority to deal with emergency 
disputes in the railroad, airline, mari- 
time, longshore, and trucking industries, 

First, it would discontinue the emer- 
gency strike provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 and provide that all 
transportation disputes be settled under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Currently, dis- 
putes in the railroad and airline indus- 
tries are subject to the Railway Labor 
Act while all other emergency transpor- 
tation disputes are governed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Of the two acts, the railway 
labor law is clearly the inferior. Under 
it, the President can delay a strike or 
lockout for 60 days by appointing an 
Emergency Board to study the issues and 
recommend a settlement. Unfortunately, 
these provisions only seem to discourage 
hard bargaining because the parties are 
hesitant to compromise their position be- 
fore the Board is appointed, and then, 
recognizing that the Board will probably 
seek a middle position, the parties tend 
to adopt a more extreme stance in order 
to pull the Board in their direction. 
Thus the gap widens between the dis- 
putants and because neither the Board 
nor the President has any additional 
authority, strikes often resume at the end 
of the 60-day period. These resumptions 
have occurred at the rate of more than 
one per year since 1947, and four times 
during this administration alone I have 
been forced to ask Congress for special 
legislation. This is a sorry record, best 
consigned to our history books. 

THREE NEW OPTIONS 


Secondly, I propose a major revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give the Presi- 
dent three new options in the case of all 
emergency disputes in the transportation 
industry. Under current provisions of this 
Act, the President may appoint a Board 
of Inquiry when he believes that a work 
stoppage imperils the Nation’s health or 
safety. Upon receiving a report from the 
Board on the status of the strike, the 
President may direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to petition a Federal District Court 
to enjoin the strike for an 80-day “cool- 
ing-off” period. But there the formal au- 
thority of the Federal Government ends: 
the Board of Inquiry may issue no rec- 
ommendation on a settlement and the 
President has no additional options when 
the 80-day period elapses except to ask 
for emergency legislation. On nine of 30 
occasions when this machinery has been 
invoked since 1947, a strike or lockout 
has resumed after the 80-day period, as 
it has now on the West Coast. 

To permit a more flexible Federal 
response, I propose that the President 
be granted three options when the “cool- 
ing-off” period fails to produce a settle- 
ment: 

—First, he could extend the period for 

30 days, a most useful device if the 
disputes seems to be near an end, 
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—Secondly, he could require partial 
operation of the troubled industry, 
so that those segments essential to 
the national health or safety could 
be kept in operation for an addi- 
tional 180 days. 

—Or thirdly, he could invoke a “final 
offer selection” procedure whereby 
the final offers of each party would 
be submitted to a neutral panel. This 
panel would select, without amend- 
ment, the most reasonable of the of- 
fers as the final and binding con- 
tract between the parties. Unlike 
bargaining which now occurs under 
the Railway Labor Act or under ar- 
bitration, this approach would en- 
courage the parties to narrow their 
positions so that they could persuade 
the panel of their reasonableness. 
Thus genuine negotiations and set- 
tlement would be encouraged auto- 
matically. 

Among the additional features of this 
proposal is the establishment of a Na- 
tional Special Industries Commission to 
conduct a two-year study of labor rela- 
tions in industries which are especially 
subject to national emergency disputes. 

As I informed the Congress two years 
ago, the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act 
creates a balance between two cherished 
but sometimes inconsistent principles: 
the protection of the national health 
and safety against damaging work stop- 
pages, and the protection of collective 
bargaining from interference by the Gov- 
ernment. “Ideally,” I said then, “we 
would provide maximum public protec- 
tion with minimum Federal interfer- 
ence.” 

Without doubt, my proposal would tip 
the present scales back in the direction 
of greater protection for the public 
but we must face up to the hard reali- 
ties that the old way simply has not 
worked. The scales, in fact, have been 
heavily weighted against the public. The 
actions I propose would not only correct 
the balance but would also preserve and 
enhance the processes of collective bar- 
gaining. 

THE WEST COAST DISPUTE 


The present tie-up on the West Coast 
vividly illustrates why we need the Crip- 
pling Strikes Prevention Act. Both the 
failure of negotiations and the resulting 
economic losses have been a painful les- 
son for us all. 

Talks and negotiations between the 
parties have dragged on for 15 months, 
and I have used every remedy at my 
command, but to no avail. The Taft- 
Hartley machinery has been tried, and 
it has failed. Two extensions in time have 
been arranged by Government media- 
tors, and twice the mediators’ efforts 
have fallen short. And I have met per- 
sonally with the parties. Yet this strike 
has resumed. In my view, it is abun- 
dantly clear that we need comprehensive 
solutions. 

Only now are we beginning to realize 
the full damages of the first 100-day 
strike which closed down the West Coast 
ports between July 1 and October 9, 1971. 
I recounted some of these losses to the 
Congress in my message 12 days ago, but 
the facts bear emphasis: 
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—It is estimated that American ex- 
ports would have been $600 million 
higher during this 100-day period 
except for the work stoppage. 

—tThe strike was particularly hard on 
our farmers, who have been export- 
ing the product of one cropland 
acre out of four. During the June- 
September period, farm exports 
from the West Coast dropped from 
$288 million in the same period in 
1970 to $73 million in 1971. 

—Wheat farmers suffered the worst 
calamities of all, as their sales to 
major Far Eastern markets fell off 
drastically. Japan, for instance, pur- 
chases over 50 percent of her wheat 
from the United States. Since April, 
we have lost sales to Japan of at 
least 25 million bushels of wheat 
valued at $40 million. Ominously, 
the day after the strike resumed last 
month, the Japanese purchased 8.7 
million bushels of wheat for a spring 
delivery, but only 1.6 million bushels 
were bought from the United States. 

—Our merchant fleet also sustained 
heavy losses, as did exporters of 
vegetables, rice, cotton, and live- 
stock, and wood products, and nu- 
merous related industries. 

APPALLING HUMAN COSTS 


Overall, the 100-day strike thrust a 
spike into our progress toward economic 
recovery, threatened our balance of pay- 
ments, and undermined the confidence 
of foreign buyers who need to rely upon 
dependable deliveries. But the most ap- 
palling costs were in human terms— 
those tens of thousands who were not 
parties to the dispute but suffered be- 
cause of it. 

Those same people are suffering need- 
lessly again, as the costs of resuming the 
strike begin to mount. I met yesterday 
with the Governors of California and 
Washington, whose States along with 
Oregon lost an estimated total of $23.5 
million a day during the 100-day strike, 
and they have reported to me that the 
cost of this resumption is intolerable to 
their economies. The State of Hawaii is 
also beginning to feel the punishment. If 
the strike persists for several weeks, we 
can anticipate a significant increase in 
unemployment on the West Coast and 
huge financial losses for many people 
across the country. 

We can and must end this dispute. Be- 
cause the parties have already been bar- 
gaining under different ground rules for 
many months, I do not think it would be 
fair or wise in this case to impose the 
“final offer selection” solution which I 
am proposing in the more comprehen- 
sive Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. I 
also see no merit in another “cooling-off” 
extension, because it offers little hope of 
resolution and it only increases the un- 
certainty in foreign markets. Instead, I 
urge the adoption of a plan for settle- 
ment by arbitration. As I explained to 
the Congress 12 days ago, I am asking 
that a three-member arbitration board 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor to 
hear all the issues and then issue a set- 
tlement that would be binding for at 
least 18 months. No strike or lockout 
would be permitted from the day this leg- 
islation is enacted until the expiration of 
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the binding settlement established by the 
board. 

I strongly favor free collective bar- 
gaining, but the time has come for deci- 
sive action. I call upon the Congress to 
take such action on both this emergency 
re and the Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 2, 1972. 


HANOI AND OUR HOMEMADE 
CRITICS 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a very fine editorial from 
Sunday last in the Birmingham News 
entitled “Hanoi and Our Homemade 
Critics.” This is accompanied on the 
editorial page by a cartoon by Birming- 
ham’s distinguished political cartoonist, 
Charles Brooks, which portrays Presi- 
dent Nixon rowing a rowboat vigorously 
toward a shore designated “an honorable 
peace in Vietnam.” 

With him in the rowboat is another 
figure who is entitled “Demo Senate War- 
Critics” and this man is jumping up and 
down, and rocking the boat and making 
waves, and impeding its progress while 
he is shouting vigorously at the top of his 
lungs—‘‘Abandon Ship. Abandon Ship. 
I Demand We Abandon Ship.” 

I think this is a perfect portrayal of 
the President’s present war critics and 
I include the editorial in its entirety for 
the edification of the House: 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Jan. 30, 
1972] 


HANOI AND OUR HOMEMADE CRITICS 


As the President ended his speech Tues- 
day night on the U.S. proposal to end the 
war, he appealed to the people of this coun- 
try to unite in “our search for peace—a peace 
that is fair to both sides—a peace that can 
last.” 

Critics at home, who have consistently 
fought the U.S. government through two 
administrations, who have constantly harped 
and downgraded our nation’s every effort to 
deal with this perplexing problem, were im- 
mediately at it again. 

The proposal didn't go far enough, they 
said. Never mind that the only remaining 
point for which the North Vietnamese are 
holding out is the overthrow of the Saigon 
government. 

One critic even went so far as to imply that 
he believed Hanoi, not the President. 

These critics represent a minority view- 
point, to be sure. But they do hold respect- 
able positions in Congress. They are in a 
position to vocally call attention—and con- 
tribute—to a troublesome division in the 
country over the war. 

Had the nation not endured this crippling 
divisiveness in the last several years of the 
war, the course of the war could well have 
run differently. 

Constant harping criticism in the U.S. Sen- 
ate has encouraged the North Vietnamese to 
cling to a totally one-sided bargaining posi- 
tion at the Paris peace talks. 

The constant fault-finding with succeeding 
US. administrations by members of Congress 
has helped erode in the minds of many young 
people the confidence they have a right to 
hold in their government. 

The Senate war critics have made an im- 
pact, of course, on our nation’s policy. It 
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was their demands for deescalation which 
led to the present Vietnamization program— 
& program which has removed a half million 
American soldiers from Vietnam. 

But there is no way of telling how many 
American lives—how many thousands of 
lives—have been lost because the Amer- 
ican critics have continued to hold out the 
hopes to Hanoi that total victory might re- 
ward an unbudging, completely intransigent 
stance, 

Hanoi has a will of its own, of course. 
And it has demonstrated that it is a very 
strong will. But the fact that American dis- 
sidents have encouraged that persistence of 
will cannot be denied. 

If ever there was a time for unity in 
this country on any cause, when there was 
& vital national interest in putting aside dif- 
ferences, the time is now. 

The President has presented terms which 
the enemy can meet if it chooses to do so. 
These terms are not merely self-serving, 
warmed-over ideas which have been rejected 
in advance by the enemy. The terms are fair 
to both sides. 

Thus, the President has put a test to both 
the enemy and the critics at home. 

If the enemy values peace above its hopes 
for a complete military victory, it will ac- 
cept the terms of his proposals. 

If the critics at home are at all mindful 
of this nation’s honor and have an ounce of 
compassion for the nation we have fought to 
preserve, they will desist from their querulous 
criticism and, in unison with the rest of 
the country, point the finger at Hanoi and 
say, “Now it is your decision.” 

We do not believe that this nation must 
make every concession which must be made. 

There are risks for the future of South 
Vietnam contained in the President's pro- 
posals. There are risks our side has decided 
to take for peace. 

If the other side is not prepared to take 
reciprocating risks for peace, then it must be 
apparent to all that Hanoi’s real interest is 
conquest: To rule all of Southeast Asia. 

How can those who have taken a moral 
stand on the war find such thirst for con- 
quest more “moral” than the decision of this 
nation, made a decade ago, to attempt to con- 
tain that expansionism? 

Peace will not come to Southeast Asia sim- 
ply by the withdrawal of American forces. 
The Communists will continue to fight for 
conquest, if they do not agree to a peaceful 
settlement before our exit. 

And if they continue to fight, nothing will 
stand between them and their victims; no 
force will be there, unless the U.S. leaves the 
non-Communist nations in Southeast Asia 
strong enough to defend themselves, to pre- 
vent bloody reprisals on a massive scale. 

No American should want the blame for 
the spilling of blood, as blood would surely be 
spilled, to be on his hands, 

All Americans should now make an honest 
effort to put aside whatever differences they 
may have had about the war and to demand, 
in concert, that the North Vietnamese de- 
monstrate their good faith at the barga: 
table. And if Hanoi acts in good faith, it will 
or i the generous terms the President has 
offered. 


CALLOUS DISREGARD FOR THE 
FAMILY FARMER 


(Mr. MATHIS of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it appears that the Nixon administration 
is once again showing callous disregard 
for the family farmer. He is the victim of 
a misguided economic policy that is prac- 
ticed all too frequently by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 
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You will recall that the Congress ap- 
propriated $350 million for the fiscal year 
1972 operating loan program of Farmers 
Home Administration. This program is, 
of course, open only to those farmers who 
cannot secure operating credit from con- 
ventional sources. 

Iam advised that OMB has impounded 
$75 million of the amount appropriated 
by Congress. If the funds were not ur- 
gently needed-I would not be here today 
asking the administration to turn this 
money loose. 

But there is an urgent need for addi- 
tional funds to service a backlog of ap- 
proved loans. At least five States— 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota—have com- 
pletely exhausted their funds. Several 
other States—including Iowa, Idaho, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and Virginia—will not be in the farm 
operating loan business much longer. 

The need for an expanded program 
is evident. 

The executive branch has not per- 
mitted the loan program to be increased 
over the past few years. An appropria- 
tion of approximately $275 million was 
requested for the past 5 years and many 
of the States have been running out of 
funds earlier and earlier with each pass- 
ing year. 

This year the Congress wisely appro- 
priated $350 million, a needed increase 
of $75 million. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in all its wisdom, ap- 
parently feels that our farmers do not 
need these additional loan funds. 

I say they do. 

My district alone needs $452,900 to 
fund loans approved to date. These 
loans are needed to produce a 1972 crop. 

Mr. Speaker, how long will the fam- 
ily farmer have to get down on bended 
knee to plead for his survival? 

I urge my colleagues to contact the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Office of Management and Budg- 
et asking that these funds be released 
at the earliest possible date. 

I have sent the following telegram to 
President Nixon and to Secretary Butz: 

I am advised that Office of Management 
and Budget has impounded $75 million ap- 
propriated by Congress for the operating 
loan program of Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

With five months remaining in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, at least five States, includ- 
ing Georgia, have completely exhausted 
funds, and programs in several other States 
will not be in business much longer. I am 
sure you must know an urgent need exists 
for additional funds to service backlog of 
approved loans. 

Inasmuch as the program is open only 
to farmers who cannot secure operating 
credit from conventional sources, I urge you 
to intervene with OMB on behalf of Amer- 
ica’s family farmers. 


USE OF THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
BY OVERSIZE-OVERWEIGHT VE- 
HICLES 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
use of the Interstate System by oversize- 
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overweight vehicles is a matter of great 
concern to me, and to many Americans. 
Highway safety, wear, and repairs, all 
relate directly to the types of vehicles 
allowed to operate on the roadways. Con- 
gress was well aware of this when it first 
enacted legislation regulating the size 
and weight of vehicles on the Federal 
Highway System. These regulations, 
however, have been continuously and 
systematically sidestepped by issuance of 
special permits pursuant to section 127 
of title 23 of the United States Code. 
The special permits were originally in- 
tended to provide an escape from title 
23’s size-and-weight limitations for the 
occasional necessity of moving large and 
heavy loads on a single-trip basis. As 
Frank Turner, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, stated be- 
fore the Roads Subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee in Sep- 
tember of 1969: 

We do not ... understand those clauses 
to permit larger vehicles regularly and con- 
tinually to use the Interstate as a matter of 
course on a blanket basis. We consider the 
permit procedure to cover unusual, infre- 
quent, and non-recurring special circum- 
stances on a one-trip, individual permit au- 
thority. (Emphasis added.) 


Over the past few years, the issuance 
of special permits has become, contrary 
to the Federal Highway Administration’s 
understanding, an almost routine mat- 
ter, with no continuity between States 
in cost, regulation, and issuance. 

The Highway Research Board’s Report 
No. 80 on “‘Oversize-Overweight Permit 
Operations on State Highways” dramati- 
cally illustrates the problem. In a recent 
year, over 2 million special permits were 
issued. Several States, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and California, have issued 
permits in astonishingly large numbers. 
Mr. Turner in his 1969 testimony noted 
that— 

In many cases special permits are being 
issued covering all operations of a vehicle 
or fleet for an entire year, and renewed an- 
nually, so that in effect the basic law is being 
regularly abrogated for some users. 


The blanket issuance of special per- 
mits is, however, only one-half of the 
problem. The variance among the sev- 
eral States on fees, schedules, renewals, 
and operations is astounding. Twelve 
States do not even charge a fee for the 
issuance of a special permit. Although 
some States have provisions for single- 
trip issuance, most States will issue spe- 
cial permits on an annual basis. The 
Highway Research Board in Report No. 
80 specifically recommends “developing 
a national policy for uniformity between 
States on the conditions under which an 
oversize-overweight permit will be is- 
sued.” The report refers this “national 
policy development” to AASHO—Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials—however, I feel this must be 
accomplished at the Federal level. 
AASHO, in 1963, drafted extensive guide- 
lines for permit issuance procedures. It 
immediately, however, removed such 
guidelines and the present situation has 
developed. Frank Turner, in his 1969 
testimony, “strongly urged that you— 
Congress—include a clear definition of 
what is intended by ‘permit’ operations— 
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preferably in the bill itself in line with 
the AASHO language. In many respects 
the statute has become meaningless 
when permits are issued for recurring 
operations which should be brought 
under the limitations.” 

The legislation I am introducing today 
would amend section 127 of title 23 to 
include a national policy on special per- 
mit issuance. It would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to formulate 
such rules and regulations as are neces- 
sary to the development of a uniform 
and workable permit issuance system. 
The bill will require single-trip issuance 
and a uniform fee schedule. I feel it is 
time we put an end to the divergent and 
distorted practices for special permit 
issuance that exists now in the several 
States. Allowing abrogation of the intent 
of the law cannot be continued. This bill 
will bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress this important issue. 


ECONOMIC FORECASTS 


(Mr. RAILSBACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is the season for economic fore- 
casts. What is encouraging is that vir- 
tually all economists expect 1972 to be a 
very good year. In a recent issue, Busi- 
ness Week magazine listed 26 economic 
projections for 1972 by private econo- 
mists and seven economic projections re- 
sulting from the use of well-known econ- 
ometric models. The consensus of this 
group was that 1972 gross national prod- 
uct would approximate $1,148 billion, an 
increase of almost $100 billion over 1971. 
This is an increase of approximately 9 
percent over 1971 GNP. Of this 9 percent, 
approximately 5.7 percent would be real 
growth and 3.4 percent would constitute 
price increases. According to Business 
Week, these forecasters attribute their 
optimism to several factors, many of 
which stem from President Nixon’s vig- 
orous and far-reaching economic initia- 
tives during 1971. Some factors men- 
tioned include the dollar devaluation, 
wage and price controls and tax reduc- 
tions. 

This agreement among private eco- 
nomic forecasters and econometric mod- 
els is shared by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. In this month’s re- 
port by the Council to the President, the 
Council predicted that GNP would prob- 
ably increase in 1972 by about $100 bil- 
lion, compared with an increase of about 
$75 billion in 1971. The CEA predicted 
further that the real increase in output 
would be about 6 percent and the increase 
in prices would be about 3% percent. 
This prediction is very close to the con- 
sensus of the private forecasters. In sup- 
port of its prediction, the Council listed 
several factors, including probable in- 
creased business inventory investments 
and U.S. net exports, and increases in 
Federal Government purchases during 
1972. Mr. Speaker, I think that we should 
be most encouraged by this optimism 
and near unanimity of agreement among 
both public and private economists as to 
our probable economic performance dur- 
ing 1972. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND SITUATION 
SHOULD BE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
shooting by British paratroopers of 13 
persons in Derry, Northern Ireland, last 
Sunday, January 30, was an event which 
many of us dreaded, but felt was inevi- 
table. The heightened tension between 
the Catholic minority and the British 
troops, the continuation of the abomina- 
ble internment policy of Prime Minister 
Faulkner, and the lack of any concrete 
action by the Government of the United 
Kingdom in correcting any of the injus- 
tices against the Catholic minority surely 
indicated to all that a tragedy such as 
“bloody Sunday” was not far off. 

The bitterness between the Catholics 
and the Protestants is now deeper, the 
IRA is now entrenched in the minds of 
many as the only protector of the Cath- 
olic minority, and the avenues of explora- 
tion to bring peace to Northern Ireland 
have become fewer and fewer. 

And still the Government of the United 
States is silent. As Nicholas von Hoffman 
stated: 

After our activities in Vietnam—Ameri- 
cans have to be careful about sounding self- 
righteous, but even so fairness does demand 
that we do not dismiss the Catholics of 


Northern Ireland as a pack of maddened 
criminals, 


If only as human beings who greatly 
value freedom and liberty, we have a 
right and a duty to strongly express our 
concern over the atrocities of Northern 
Treland. 

I am not now and have no intention of 
asking our Government to intervene di- 
rectly in this tragic situation. 

I do feel strongly that we should bring 
this matter before the United Nations 
General Assembly. I am today being 
joined by Congressman TxHomas P, 
O'NEILL, of Massachusetts, the distin- 
guished majority whip of the House of 
Representatives, in introducing a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, through the 
U.S. delegation, take this before the 
United Nations. My resolution urges the 
United Nations to, first call for the im- 
mediate termination of the current in- 
ternment policy and the simultaneous re- 
lease of all persons detained thereunder; 
second, arrange for consultation among 
all the parties involved, including the 
Irish Republican Army, to bring about a 
cessation of the conflict; third, replace 
the British troops in Northern Ireland 
with a peacekeeping force of the United 
Nations; and, fourth, arrange an interna- 
tional inquiry into the tragic events of 
Sunday, January 30, 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, last month I received a 
letter from a young lady who lives in 
County Tyrone, Northern Ireland. Let 
me quote part of this letter: 

British troops Do Not keep law and order 
here. Granted in 1969 they were welcomed 
by the minority, but government policy re- 
sulted in their role being aggressive rather 
than defensive to one section of the com- 
munity. 
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This entire tragic situation is, in my 
mind, magnified because it is the British 
flag, a flag which has so long been re- 
garded as a symbol of freedom and jus- 
tice, which is perpetuating the blatant in- 
justices. It is the British flag which is 
continuing to prop up the Faulkner re- 
gime in Northern Ireland, a regime so 
coldblooded and callous as to belie the 
fact it is a European country. 

Let us look at the facts. Prime Minister 
Faulkner, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the British Government, initiated, 
and is carrying forth, the internment 
policy, admittedly treating the prisoners 
with brutality, but denying that they are 
being tortured. This distinction is one 
which I find hard to make. 

Prime Minister Faulkner has also tak- 
en to stating every other week or so that 
he has been successful in breaking the 
back of the IRA. This statement is con- 
sistently followed by an increase in the 
bombings by the IRA. Surely most men 
who truly desire peace and justice would 
not continue to make these statements, 
no matter how true they may believe 
them to be. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I reiterate 
my call for our Government to speak up. 
Our silence has been deafening to the 
ears of concerned people everywhere. Se- 
cret negotiation will not do here. Public 
action is demanded. 

The resolution follows: 

CoNCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
SENSE OF THE CONGRESS WITH RESPECT TO 
THE CURRENT SITUATION IN NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND 
Whereas the violence and bloodshed in 

Northern Ireland have continued to increase 

at a steady rate; and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of Northern Ireland have main- 
tained their internment policy against the 
minority there and have treated these men 
and women in violation of the accords of the 
Geneva Convention; and 

Whereas the British troops have not re- 
stored order to the area but have actually 
heightened the tension and violence, as wit- 
nessed by the precipitous action of the Brit- 
ish troops on Sunday, January 30, 1972, 
wherein 13 minority citizens of Northern 
Ireland were killed on the streets of Derry: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, should take immediate steps 
to bring before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the question of the tragic 
situation in Northern Ireland and call for 
the following actions: 

1. Immediate termination of the current 
internment policy and the simultaneous re- 
lease of all persons detained thereunder. 

2. Arrangements for consultation among 
all the parties involved, including the Irish 
Republican Army, to bring about a cessation 
of the conflict. 

3. The replacement of British troops in 
Northern Ireland with a peacekeeping force 
of the United Nations. 

4. An international inquiry into the tragic 
events of Sunday, January 30, 1972. 


REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD 
AWARDED HONORARY DOCTOR 
OF LAWS DEGREE 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend his remarks, and to include 
extraneous material.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, on January 21, 1972, I had 
the honor and the privilege to be present 
when the distinguished minority leader 
of the House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from Michigan, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
7 Belmont Abbey College in Belmont, 

op 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the citation which accompanied 
the presentation of this degree and the 
speech delivered by the distinguished 
minority leader to the academic convo- 
cation. 


BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE, BELMONT, N.C., THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE FACULTY OF BELMONT 
ABBEY COLLEGE, TO ALL WHO SHALL BEHOLD 
THIS DOCUMENT, GREETINGS AND PEACE IN 
THE LORD 
In an age of enforced specializations, of 

elliptical and lopsided human development as 
the usual price of excellence, Gerald Ford is 
a reassuring instance of wholeness and bal- 
ance, In an age when it seems that the con- 
stant concern of politics is with image and 
rhetoric, Representative Ford is one of the 
men who consistently get things done—one 
of these on whom we depend for the accom- 
plishment of the necessary work that sus- 
tains the complex systems by which we must 
live. 

The range of his activities throughout both 
youth and maturity has extended to almost 
every major area of achievement. His dis- 
tinctions have been academic, athletic, civic, 
military, and political. The diversity of or- 
ganizations which have chosen him for na- 
tional honors is revealing: they include the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Political Science Association and the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Achievement, the magazine 
Sports Illustrated, the AMVETS, and eight 
universities and colleges. 

Mr. Ford's work on some of the most vital 
committees of the House of Representatives 
and his contribution to the Republican lead- 
ership in the Congress brought him in 1965 
to his present position as Minority Leader 
of the House. A 90% attendance record 
throughout his twenty-two year Congres- 
sional tenure is typical of his performance as 
a “Congressman’s Congressman.” It reflects 
his subordination of personal political in- 
terests to the achievement of real solutions 
to national problems. The remarkably large 
majority by which he has been elected and 
reelected twelve times since 1948 makes very 
clear the opinion of his Michigan constitu- 
ents about his merit as a leader and public 
servant. He has been for our time a pillar of 
the political order upon whose effectiveness 
and stability the common welfare depends. 

It is for all these reasons, and in acknowl- 
edgement of his achievements as a political 
leader and statesman that the President of 
Belmont Abbey College in the presence of the 
Faculty does now proclaim Gerald R. Ford, 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 

And that the rights and privileges of this 
high Degree be accorded to him for all time, 
we issue this Decree under our Seal, at Bel- 
mont Abbey College, in Belmont, North Car- 
Olina, this the twenty-first day of January, 
in the Year of Our Lord nineteen hundred 
and seventy-two, and of the Founding of this 
College, the ninety-sixth, 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
REPUBLICAN LEADER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AT AN ACADEMIC CONVOCATION 
or BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE, BELMONT, N.C., 
JANUARY 21, 1972 
Thank you most deeply for the great honor 

you have bestowed upon me. It will make 
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me even more thoroughly aware of all the 
responsibilities that are mine. It will re- 
mind me constantly of the tremendous con- 
tribution that small colleges throughout 
America are making to the academic ex- 
cellence of our country. 

Belmont Abbey College is a most inspiring 
institution. It is inspiring because it reflects 
the best qualities of America—the eagerness 
of young adults to prepare themselves for 
positions of leadership in communities across 
the land and the willingness of a dedicated 
faculty to help them attain that goal. 

College students today have reached their 
present age at a particularly important time, 
both for them and for America. As you know, 
18, 19 and 20-year-olds now have the right 
to vote in local, state and national elections. 

This causes concern among some. But I 
do not in the least share this concern, I have 
consistently supported the enfranchisement 
of 18-year-olds. I believe it is a change which 
was long overdue. I have long supported it 
because I believe the great bulk of our young 
poopie are ready to take on adult burdens 
at 18. 

It may surprise you, but contrary to popu- 
lar opinion that view is not an invention of 
our times. Rather, it is deeply rooted in 
history. 

Why should 21 be the magic age for a per- 
son to become an adult? Why not 20 or 19, 
or indeed 18? 

I did a little research into the matter and 
discovered that the idea of 21 being the age 
of majority started back in the Middle Ages. 

During most of the Middle Ages, in North- 
ern Europe, the age of majority generally 
was 15, not 21. Only the small knightly class 
had a higher age, which was eventually fixed 
at 21. The reason for this was unrelated to 
experience or maturity. The determining fac- 
tor was the need to bear heavy arms, to lift 
a lance or sword while wearing steel armor. 
Since the strength and skill required for 
knightly pursuits were not acquired before 
the age of 21, that became for knights the 
age of majority. 

This practice of the gentry came gradually 
to apply universally. The age, then, that was 
for so long regarded as a boundary between 
maturity and immaturity derived its origin 
from the physical needs of medieval knights. 

I need hardly note that we are no longer 
in the Middle Ages—and the action of the 
Congress in giving the vote to 18, 19 and 20- 
year-olds is testimony to that fact. 

Young people today are better educated 
and mature physically much sooner than 
they did even 50 years ago. I make that ob- 
servation as an experienced father of two 
young men who are college students and a 
boy and a girl who are in high school. 

In my opinion, young people above the 
ages of 18 or 20 are too old to be classified 
as youth. They are young adults, and they 
deserve to be treated as such. 

It has been so throughout history. There 
are numerous examples where public lead- 
ership at an early age was fully possible for 
those who were ready and willing to assume 
the responsibilities. 

When he was only 24, William Pitt was 
made prime minister of England, at that time 
the most powerful nation on earth. He proved 
to be one of the most able leaders in modern 
history. 

At 19, Caesar Augustus inherited the Ro- 
man Empire and immediately demonstrated 
his ability by raising an army and leading it 
himself against rivals who were challenging 
his position. His greatness is unquestioned. 

At 17, Joan of Arc was leading a victorious 
army. 

At 21, Alexander Hamilton was already an 
important and recognized figure in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

At 23, Alexander the Great became King 
of Macedon, and within seven years he had 
conquered a large portion of the known 
world, 
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So we can see that throughout history 
youthful years have seldom kept the gifted 
from great accomplishments. 

The desire of young people today for rec- 
ognition by society and for control over their 
own lives is not something new but some- 
thing old. While it may appear to some that 
we are in the vanguard of a great youth re- 
volt, the truth is that we are returning to 
cultural patterns that have been found over 
thousands of years to be most suited to de- 
veloping the natural gifts of men. 

Young people today want to be released 
from the bondage of youth, to be taken seri- 
ously as citizens, to compete as full members 
of the community. And I think they should, 

In fact, I hope that our young adults en- 
tering community life—whether it be after 
completion of high school or college—will 
take an active part in community affairs and 
not become simply slaves to the business of 
making a living. Older persons would wel- 
come their participation and their contribu- 
tions of time and energy. 

To you young adults in particular I would 
say: You are leaders, by virtue of your back- 
ground and schooling. Think of yourselves as 
leaders—and not just leaders of youth but 
leaders of people. You will shortly be in a 
position to serve a much larger community, 
a community where your constituency will 
include many people older than yourselves, 
It will be on the basis of your ability to 
appreciate more than the needs of your own 
age group that you will be recognized as 
leaders. 

As young adults, as leaders, you will be 
confronted directly with a number of com- 
munity problems no matter in what area you 
live. 

You will become even more aware than you 
are now of our many urban ills—crime, pov- 
erty, unemployment, inadequate housing and 
transportation. 

These problems must be attacked on & 
regional basis, rather than in piecemeal 
fragmented fashion. 

Local governments can work together as 
one in attacking crime, improving trans- 
portation and housing, finding jobs for the 
unemployed through metropolitan area job 
centers. 

At the same time new attitudes are neces- 
sary at other levels of government. 

State and federal officials must come to 
realize that the problems of the city go far 
beyond specific slum areas and social ills, 
City metropolitan area governments must be 
given the resources—money and authority— 
to solve the larger problems of the whole 
community. 

The key to such local problem-solving lies 
in a proposal which President Nixon laid be- 
fore the Congress more than a year ago. It is 
called Federal revenue sharing—the allocat- 
ing of a percentage slice of income tax reve- 
nue to states and local units of government 
with almost no strings attached. 

I hope you agree there must be a cutting of 
controls from Washington and State capi- 
tols if local governments are to have the 
flexibility to solve urban problems. 

I mentioned earlier the business of making 
a living. It is all very well to talk about com- 
munity leadership and a role in community 
affairs but all of us must, after all, make a 
living. 

The greatest challenge facing us as Amer- 
icans today is to achieve prosperity in peace- 
time. 

Seldom in the history of the United States 
have we had peace and prosperity at the 
same time. Prosperity usually has come with 
a wartime economy, & booming defense in- 
dustry. 

We are now trying to achieve prosperity at 
the same time that we end our involvement 
in a costly and tragic war. 

What are we dealing with? We are seeking 
to bring under control an inflation that 
roared ahead almost unchecked between 1965 
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and 1969. We are also seeking to stimulate an 
economy that has been throttled back as we 
have fought inflation, have partially shut 
down our defense industries and have cut 
our fighting forces by a million men. 

The challenge that faces us is whether we 
can make inflation-fighting work while at the 
same time stimulating the economy to bring 
about peacetime prosperity. 

We are fighting inflation with limited price 
and wage controls. The effort known as Phase 
II is working. It has a lot going for it. 

Simultaneously, we now have the stimulus 
of tax cuts voted late last year by the Con- 
gress. This should ultimately mean the cre- 
ation of thousands of new jobs. 

What are some of the other challenges that 
face young adults today? 

Certainly one of the key problems is the 
restoration of the environment. 

We have already taken giant steps toward 
cleaner air through passage of the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1970. Now we must focus 
on the need to clean up the nation’s water- 
ways. We must take every feasible action to 
make our lakes and streams clean again. 

One of our greatest challenges is to build a 
foundation for future peace. We can do this 
only by repelling efforts both on the Right 
and on the Left to shunt America off into a 
new posture of isolationism. We must main- 
tain our position of leadership in the world 
if the world is to have any chance to live in 
peace. 

We are turning from an era of confronta- 
tion to an era of negotiation. But there is no 
question in my mind that negotiation will 
prove fruitful only if we negotiate from a 
position of strength. 

We are achieving success in foreign affairs 
because we are continuing to show the world 
that we are determined to discharge Amer- 
ica’s responsibilities. 

The President is preparing for summit 
meetings in Peking and Moscow in an effort 
to ease tensions between the United States 
and those nations. 

We have engaged in long talks with the 
Soviet Union on curbing the deployment of 
nuclear weapons, and we are on the brink of 
an agreement. 

We did not withdraw troops from Europe 
in the absence of an agreement for mutual 
troop withdrawal. 

We stood up to Russia in the Syria-Jordan 
crisis in October of 1970, 

During 18 months of a cease-fire, we have 
maintained the balance of power in the Mid- 
east. Through Secretary Rogers’ leadership 
we are inching slowly toward a negotiated 
settlement in this troubled area. 

We are not going to let Russian expan- 
sionism in the Indian Ocean go unanswered. 

What we are telling the Soviet Union and 
the world is that we will not allow the other 
super-power to gain any advantages and we 
will continue to lead the world toward peace. 

I therefore think young adults in America 
today can look forward to a generation of 
peace. 

Peace will come because we are building 
it—slowly, carefully, wisely. 

We are not just wishing for peace. We are 
working for peace. 

We are putting America on a new course. 
We are taking her in new directions that 
point toward a new age of greatness for the 
American people. 

We are laying the foundation for prosper- 
ity without war and we are building a new 
strategy for peace. 

Our goals are clear. Our purpose is strong. 
With the help of the young adults of Amer- 
ica, we cannot fail. 


RECOGNITION OF BANGLADESH 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
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remarks and include extraneous mat- 

ter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a resolution to urge 
the President of the United States to 
grant official recognition to the new state 
of Bangladesh. Senator GEORGE Mc- 
GoveErRN introduced this same resolution 
last week in the Senate. 

The administration's policy with re- 
gard to the Bengalis throughout their 
struggle to achieve self-determination 
has been a denial of the democratic prin- 
ciples outlined in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. Our Government adherence 
to these principles is now being ques- 
tioned by other democratic nations as 
well as many of our own citizens. We 
must correct this apprehension by grant- 
ing official recognition to the democrat- 
ically elected government of Bangladesh. 

A further and more urgent reason for 
granting this recognition is to assure 
that U.S. relief efforts will begin at once 
to help the millions of Bengalis who are 
victims of the tragedy of war. The State 
Department maintains that regular de- 
velopmental assistance cannot be granted 
until formal government-to-government 
agreements are established. As a humane 
and freedom-loving people, we cannot 
sit idly by while the 75 million people 
of Bangladesh face death, disease and 
deprivation. We must extend our hand 
in brotherhood and offer the assistance 
of which we are capable and which is 
desperately needed by the people of 
Bangladesh. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this resolution be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
House THAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE BANGLADESH 
Whereas the people of East Bengal have 

clearly indicated a firm decision, following a 

tragic and costly civil war, to become an 

independent nation called Bangladesh; 

Whereas the citizens of that newly formed 
nation have confirmed Shiekh Mujibur 
Rahman as their Prime Minister; 

Whereas the government of Bangladesh is 
an effective government in its own country 
and in a position to meet all of its responsi- 
bilities and obligations: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the President should recognize Bangla- 
desh as an independent country, should rec- 
ognize the government of Bangladesh, and 
should commence negotiations leading to 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Bangladesh, 
and that the President take appropriate steps 
toward securing funds to be channeled 
through multilateral agencies for tthe re- 
settlement of the refugees and the rehabili- 
tation of the country. 


SITUATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Mr. O’NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
people of Northern Ireland once again 
mourn the victims of yet another con- 
frontation between Catholic citizens and 
British troops. We in Congress have 
voiced our continuing concern over the 
situation in Northern Ireland, and have 
repeatedly warned that brutal and in- 
human policies such as internment with- 
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out trial and interrogation of innocent 
people are not going to solve the prob- 
lems which face the people of Northern 
Ireland. 

Two hundred and thirty people have 
been killed since the disorders broke out 
3 years ago, and already this year 25 
more have lost their lives in similarly 
tragic incidents. It should be abundantly 
clear that the present British practices 
and policies with regard to Northern Ire- 
land have not worked, and that if con- 
tinued, can only lead to more bloodshed 
and death. 

There are deep-seated causes for the 
problems that have plagued the people 
of Northern Ireland, and it is imperative 
that those causes be discovered and dealt 
with squarely and forthrightly. 

However, in the meantime it is incum- 
bent upon us, and all those concerned, to 
reach an interim solution which will pre- 
vent further incidents like those of 
January 31. 

In order to achieve this interim solu- 
tion I am today joining with the very 
able and concerned Congressman from 
Rhode Island, the Honorable ROBERT O. 
TrerRNAN, in introducing a resolution 
which calls for the following four-point 
program: 

First, the removal of British troops 
from Northern Ireland and the replace- 
ment of those troops with a peace keep- 
ing force from the United Nations. 

Second, an immediate end to the in- 
terment policy. 

Third, the arrangement of a consulta- 
tion among all the parties involved, in 
an attempt to bring about a cessation of 
the conflict. 

Fourth, arrange an international in- 
quiry into the tragic events of Jan- 
uary 30. 

The parties embroiled in struggle and 
strife the proportions of the present one 
in Northern Ireland, seldom possess the 
unimpassioned perspective necessary to 
impartially and fairly resolve their dif- 
ferences. However, an interested party, 
like the United Nations, once removed 
from the direct effect and influence of 
that conflict, may be able to achieve the 
stability and order which 8 years of 
British military presence has been un- 
able to provide. It is my firm belief that 
the plan Congressman Tiernan and I 
have introduced is the only road to a 
permanent and lasting settlement of the 
problem of the Irish people. While it 
represents only a beginning, it is a step 
which must be taken if the killing and 
bloodshed is to be brought to an end. As 
Americans, interested in the freedom and 
security of all people, and in behalf of 
all humanity, we must impress upon the 
President of the United States the abso- 
lute necessity of bringing this matter be- 
fore the U.N. through our representatives 
to that body. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mrs. GREEN of Oregon asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend her remarks, and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress is presently being asked to 
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consider temporary legislation to help 
toward the resolution of the west coast 
dock strike. This ad hoc effort is made 
necessary not by the dispute alone, but 
is a result, as well, of our present law and 
our present procedures for handling such 
disputes. As we consider the present cir- 
cumstances and survey the economic re- 
sults brought on by this work stoppage, 
it seems to me imperative that we look 
at the possibilities of basic changes in 
our laws governing labor disputes, not 
only in transportation, but in public serv- 
ices where the public interest can be ad- 
versely affected. 

As I see it, the Nation simply can no 
longer ignore the nearly disastrous im- 
pact upon our economy of certain wide- 
spread work stoppages. 

We cannot continue to muddle through 
at the 1lth hour with outdated rescue 
equipment. 

We can no longer ignore the econom- 
ic havoc inflicted on the general public 
and on noncombatants near the battle 
zone. 

When in 1937 the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the Wagner Act, they decreed 
that the National Government could en- 
ter into the business of regulating the 
relationships between labor and man- 
agement. The act gave sanction to labor 
and it did so in the face of opposition 
from industry, from the Liberty Lobby, 
from the National Lawyers Committee, 
and from the majority of the American 
Bar Association. The Congress had es- 
tablished ground rules for labor peace 
to replace the industrial warfare that 
had prevailed in so many corners of the 
country. 

Today we are—and have been—at a 
point where the interests of third parties 
recommend that we again talk about 
another basic change in the ground 
rules, And that we ask both labor and 
management to participate in a rethink- 
ing of our position in this country in 
cases that may involve work stoppages 
that can affect millions of individuals in 
critical ways. 

While some labor leaders may speak 
of the right to strike as thought it were 
an absolute right, the right to strike 
exists only within the protections af- 
forded by law. Otherwise there is only 
the right to quit. The protections given 
to management, likewise, are the crea- 
tions of manmade law. Each side has 
been granted protections and guarantees 
from each other, including the sanctity 
of the collective contract. 

Yet today widespread strikes in public 
services and in transportation can do 
vastly more damage to third parties and 
the general public than the two warring 
sides to a dispute can inflict on each 
other. 

Today the public interest demands 
that labor and management seek, to- 
gether with elected representatives, new 
ways of resolving labor disputes in ways 
that grant protections to the public, We 
may look on the successes of present la- 
bor law, but we ought to look as well at 
where and when it has failed and what 
the cost has been to nondisputants. 
Present machinery has served some well, 
but it has served others badly, and new 
law to further extend the long tunnel of 
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negotiation, mediation, arbitration, par- 
ley, and counciliation may merely extend 
the periods of public jeopardy in such 
disputes without bringing new induce- 
ments to serious bargaining into play. 

Repeatedly Presidents of the United 
States—Democratic and Republican— 
have been forced by circumstances and 
the law to become, in effect, crisis man- 
agers in widespread transportation 
strikes, and the Congress has been com- 
pelled to act as final arbiter of the rules 
in disputes that might have been settled 
earlier and other means—if they existed. 

As in other fields, it seems only rea- 
sonable that we work toward a refine- 
ment of rational means for protecting 
our citizens from the economic chaos 
and individual loss caused by work stop- 
pages which, in their effect become— 
strikes against the public, wherein by- 
standers are the innocent victims of in- 
dustrial war. Toward that end, I have 
introduced a bill to establish a U.S. High 
Court of Settlement, If enacted the Pub- 
lic Interest Economic Judiciary Act of 
1972 would help to protect the public 
interest, free the President and the Con- 
gress from the time-consuming roles of 
referees. 

Summary of the main features of the 
bill to establish a High Court of Settle- 
ment for management-labor disputes 
adversely affecting the public interest: 

There would be established a U.S. High 
Court of Settlement: 

First, composed of seven members; sec- 
ond, serving terms of 14 years; third, 
nominated and appointed by the Pres- 
ident; fourth, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; fifth, compensated 
at the same rate as Justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court; and 

Sixth, appointed solely on the grounds 
of fitness to assume the duties of the 
office. 

When could they act? 

When a work stoppage or threatened 
work stoppage has adversely affected or 
may adversely affect interstate commerce 
and the public interest. 

What is the triggering mechanism? 

First, the President must request that 
the court review a particular labor- 
management dispute. 

Second, within not more than 5 days, 
the court must elect to assume jurisdic- 
tion over the dispute. 

What are the powers of the court when 
it has assumed jurisdiction? 

First, the court, in the act of assuming 
jurisdiction, must enjoin the work stop- 
page for a 90-day mediation period. 

Second, the court must order the dis- 
putants to utilize the services of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
during the 90-day period. 

What happens after the 90 days? 

First, if the dispute is not resolved dur- 
ing the 90 days, the court must hear 
oral arguments from all parties to the 
dispute. 

Second, the court may direct the par- 
ties to the dispute and the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service to submit 
in writing such documentation and sum- 
mary as the court shall require. 

Third, if, at the end of 120 days, the 
dispute is still not resolved, the court 
shall direct the disputing parties to sub- 
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mit their final offer, and upon accepting 
the final offers, shall enjoin any out of 
court settlement of the dispute. 

Fourth, after having thus received the 
final offers and having thus enjoined any 
outside settlement, the court shall with- 
in 30 days decree one or the other of 
the final offers, or shall decree any final 
settlement which they shall determine 
themselves. 

The decision of the High Court of Set- 
tlement is final and binding. 

The court shall have the power of 
declaring parties in contempt of its or- 
ders and directives. 

However, “questions of violation of 
any right conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall remain the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, upon petition for a writ of 
certiorari.” 

My own public record through my 
years of service in the Congress is abun- 
dant evidence of the fact that I have al- 
ways been a staunch advocate of the 
promotion of the well-being of working 
men and women through maintenance of 
the basic and essential threat; namely, 
the right to strike. 

I do not believe we could ever have 
hoped to achieve the overall standard of 
living enjoyed by working Americans to- 
day if we had not had organized labor— 
backed in its efforts by the full weight 
and by the full protection of Federal 
labor law. 

Do any of us honestly believe—as many 
who are anti-labor still suggest—that 
some natural, inevitable evolution of hu- 
man justice would have promoted the 
rights of laboring America—without the 
union? Without the picket? Without the 
threat or the actuality of the walkout? 
Anyone who believes that working men 
and women could have reached their 
present level of well-being without these 
guarantees reads history much different- 
ly than I. 

But, as I see it, we have reached a 
watershed. We face new perils. We must 
look down the road we are traveling and 
not back upon the way we have come. 

In introducing this legislation, I in- 
vite discussion, and I urge not only “Big 
Labor” and “Big Industry,” but working 
men and women, and labor leaders, and 
businessmen in smaller enterprises to 
become involved in serious dialog and 
earnest examination of the hard facts 
of life in a technocratic society of in- 
tense interdependence, where lengthy 
and widespread work stoppages bring 
sharply home the truth of Franklin’s 
saying: 

We must all hang together or we shall 
all hang separately. 


This proposed Public Interest Eco- 
nomic Judiciary Act of 1972 is not offered 
as a final solution, nor is it thought to 
be the last word in any sense, but hope- 
fully it might help to generate new dis- 
cussions, and perhaps to be a vehicle for 
dialog on what has become a major na- 
tional concern that requires efforts to- 
ward permanent solution, and away from 
the emergency and temporary remedies 
we have so long depended upon. 

It is time, as I see it, to talk sense. 

The bill follows: 
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A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
United States High Court of Settlement 
which shall have jurisdiction over certain 
labor disputes in industries and other en- 
terprises affecting interstate commerce and 
the public interest 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Public Interest Economic Judiciary Act of 
1972.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds, and hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States— 

(a) that work stoppages affecting inter- 
state commerce and public services are 
damaging to the public interest in the highly 
interdependent economy of the United 
States; 

(b) that sound and stable relations be- 
tween employers and employees and the best 
interests of both are best secured by the 
settlement of issues and disputes through 
the processes of negotiation, mediation and 
voluntary arbitration that have characterized 
the free collective bargaining process in the 
Nation; 

(c) that when such issues and disputes 
have not been settled and have resulted in 
work stoppage or may imminently result in 
work stoppage, which may adversely affect 
other enterprises and activities of other 
citizens, then the general welfare of the 
greater public ts in jeopardy and such work 
stoppage must be enjoined and such issues 
and disputes must be settled through due 
process in a duly established court of the 
United States of America. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 


Sec. 3. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a chief justice and six associate 
justices who shall constitute a court to be 
known as the United States High Court of 
Settlement, hereafter referred to in this Act 
as the “court.” Such justices shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the grounds of fitness to 
perform the duties of the office. 

Such Justices shall hold office during good 
behavior for a term of fourteen years, except 
that at its establishment, the President shall 
appoint the Chief Justice to a term of 14 
years, and the Associate Justices shall be 
appointed for terms of 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 
years, respectively. 

(b) The Chief Justice of the court shall 
receive the same compensation as the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
and the Associate Justices shall receive the 
same compensation as is received by the As- 
sociate Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

(c) The principal seat of the court shall 
be in the District of Columbia, and the 
court shall render all of its final decisions 
at such place, but the court may meet or 
exercise any of its other powers at any other 
place. 

(d) The court may appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employ- 
ees as the court may need to carry out its 
functions and incur other expenses as may 
be necessary. 


JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 


Sec. 4. (a) The President of the United 
States, acting as the guardian of the pub- 
lic interest, may, in the event of any work 
stoppage or threatened work stoppage in in- 
dustries and other enterprises which may 
adversely affect interstate commerce and the 
public interest, ask the court to immediately 
examine the issues and disputes involved. 

(b) The High Court may elect to take ju- 
risdiction over the dispute and thus invoke 
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its powers to enjom, adjudicate and settle 
such dispute. The High Court must make 
such election to assume or not assume juris- 
diction within not more than five days of 
the President’s request as stipulated in Sec- 
tion 4a (a@.). 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COURT 


Sec, 5. (a) Whenever the court shall in- 
voke jurisdiction, the court must, pending 
final resolution of such dispute, enjoin a 
work stoppage. The court must, on the en- 
joinment of such work stoppage, order the 
parties to seek the services of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in set- 
tling the dispute. 

(b) In the event no settlement is reached 
in the ninety days following the court’s as- 
sumption of jurisdiction, the court shall di- 
rect the parties to appear for oral argument 
on the dispute, and may direct both parties 
and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service to submit in writing such document- 
ation and summary of the dispute as the 
court shall deem useful to its considerations. 

(c) In the event no settlement is reached 
in the 120 days following the court's assump- 
tion of jurisdiction, the court shall direct 
the parties to submit to the court on a date 
certain their final offers for settlement of 
the dispute. 

(d) The court on accepting the final of- 
fers shall enjoin any out of court settlement 
of the dispute and shall within thirty days 
decree one or the other of the “final offers” 
in its entirety, or shall decree any final 
settlement which they shall determine them- 
selves. 

(e) The court on announcing the decision 
on the final offers shall order the parties 
to conclude a settlement contract in strict 
accordance with the decision. 

(f) The court in discussing the merits of 
the final offers shall mzet in closed session, 
and shall be free in determining its own re- 
quirements as to information and argument, 
but the court in rendering judgment on any 
dispute shall vote by secret ballot, and the 
Chief Justice shall direct an Associate to 
prepare, or may himself prepare the written 
opinion of the court for public distribution 
on the day of public announcement. 

(g) No order or decree of the court relat- 
ing to rates of pay or conditions of employ- 
ment shall be retroactive to a date prior to 
the date that such rates of pay or conditions 
of employment ceased to be governed by a 
valid contract between the parties and the 
decree must cover uniformly the period since 
the lapse of the valid agreement or contract. 

(h) The court, in its discretion, may de- 
cree the terms of settlement, based upon 
the final offers, for periods of one, two, or 
three years from the date that the valid 
contract or agreement lapsed. 

(i) The decisions of the court shall be 
final, and the court shall have the power of 
declaring parties in contempt of its orders 
and directives, but questions of violation of 
any right conferred by the Constitution of 
the United States shall remain the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States Supreme 
Court, upon petition for a writ of certiorari. 


THE LATE AIME J, FORAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. ST 
GERMAIN) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, Aime 
Forand was a man of unusual foresight. 
The wisdom of his landmark medicare 
legislation has left a lasting impression 
on the Congress and the American peo- 
ple. He knew firsthand about the great 
need for this kind of health care, not 
only for the elderly, but also for the 
workingman and those who had achieved 
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success, as he did, by dint of their own 
perseverance. 

From his own experience as one of 16 
children, as a millhand at age 14 trying 
to support his meager family budget, as 
a pick and shovel laborer, a dump truck 
driver, a radio repairman, private chauf- 
feur, grocery clerk, lubricating oil sales- 
man, newspaperman, and later as chief 
of soldiers’ relief for the State of Rhode 
Island, Aime Forand, from rubbing 
shoulders with the common man, under- 
stood, as few Congressmen could, the 
urgent need for medicare. 

I know if he were here today Aime 
Forand would have been deeply inter- 
ested in the national health insurance 
programs now before Congress. His med- 
icare legislation opened the door for the 
current health insurance legislation, He 
was outspoken on this issue, because of 
his deep conviction of its importance and 
the sting of his words touched the con- 
science and logic of his colleagues more 
powerfully than any objections from the 
American Medical Association. His words 
in 1961 still ring true in the present bat- 
tle for better health insurance: 

A lot of Congressmen tell me the doctors 
are putting on terrific pressure against the 
bill (medicare). So I tell them there are a 
lot more old people back home than doctors. 

I give the medical profession a lot of credit 
for extending the span of human life, but I 
also charge it with the responsibility of help- 
ing to make those years worth living. 


Aime Forarnd was a lifelong supporter 
of the workingman and those who had 
suffered from the excesses of big busi- 
ness and greedy lobbyists. As their 
spokesman, Aime Forand showed the 
workingman the fight for a better life 
could be won, even against the most 
powerful of lobbyists: the American 
Medical Association. Later, as a founder 
and first president of the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens, he helped the 
elderly organize to continue the fight on 
their own. 

Effective senior citizen protest began 
when Aime Forand showed them the 
name of the game is organization. He re- 
linquished his House seat in 1960 and 
devoted full time to fighting for passage 
of medicare. In 1961, he established the 
National Council as a rallying point in 
the drive for medicare. When victory 
finally came in 1965, Aime Forand was 
there when President Johnson signed 
the bill into law and declared that it had 
come into being only because of the per- 
sistence of Aime Forand and the 300,000 
members of the National Council of 
Senior Citizens. 

He took his job seriously as a repre- 
sentative of the people. His background 
gave him the experience to represent 
people from many walks of life. 

He left school after the seventh grade 
to support his 16 brothers and sisters, 
his mother and blind father. In his end- 
less search for education, he attended 
night school and took correspondence 
courses from Columbia University. He 
was a prodigious reader. 

During World War I, he served in 
France as a motor transport sergeant. 
After the war he worked as a salesman, 
a court reporter, and in 1922 was elected 
to the State legislature. He represented 
Central Falls until 1927. Two years later, 
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he became secretary to Congressman 
Jerimiah E. O’Connell. In 1930 when Mr. 
O’Connell was appointed to the superior 
court, Aime Forand went to work for his 
successor, Congressman Francis B. Con- 
don. When Mr. Condon was appointed to 
the bench in 1935, Mr. Forand became 
chief of the State division for soldiers’ 
relief. 

He told friends: 

It began to look as though I would have 
to go to Washington as a Congressman myself 
in order to stay there. 


Mr. Forand was first elected to Con- 
gress from the First District of Rhode 
Island in 1936. He served one term, and 
suffered a temporary setback by losing a 
bid for reelection in 1938, but he ran 
again in 1940 and served in the House 
from 1941 until his retirement in 1961. 

Aime Forand was a most able legisla- 
tor, a skilled parliamentarian, and en- 
joyed a well-known reputation for faith- 
ful attendance in the House. He was a 
deeply religious man and exceedingly de- 
voted to Gertrude, his dear wife of 40 
years. Once he had made up his mind on 
an issue or a course of action, he held his 
ground, often against overwhelming 
odds. 

At the time of his retirement, he was 
the ranking majority member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee under 
Chairman WILBUR MILLS. During his 17 
years on the committee, he was greatly 
concerned with legislation to help the 
workingman, such as social security and 
unemployment insurance. 

He was one of the chief supporters of 
social security legislation from its in- 
ception. In 1961, United Press Interna- 
tional called him the “Champion of So- 
cial Security” for his many years of sup- 
port for social security measures during 
his years on the committee. 

He served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Unemployment Insurance 
and later was chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Technical and Administrative 
Problems of Excise Taxes. 

During his last 3 years he was regu- 
larly a House conferee on Ways and 
Means legislation. 

He knew the complexities of parlia- 
mentary procedure by heart, and often 
chaired the Ways and Means Committee 
when Chairman MILLS was absent. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn would frequently 
ask Mr. Forand to take over the chair 
when he was absent or when Mr. Ray- 
burn wanted to take part in floor debate 
himself. His colleagues admired and re- 
spected his firm control and ready knowl- 
edge of the rules when he occupied the 
Speaker’s chair. 

On or off the floor, Mr. Forand was 
known as a hard worker. He never missed 
committee meetings. In 20 years in Con- 
gress he missed only 111 of 3,489 roll- 
calls. He often said he had no time for 
Washington social circles. 

He said: 


I'd rather go home and do my work than 
go to a function any time. 


Aime Forand was a very religious man. 
He was close to his Roman Catholic faith. 
On very important issues and key votes, 
such as adopting the draft or the decla- 
ration of World War II, he would get up 
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early and go to mass to seek guidance to 
make the right decision. 

He worked closely with his colleagues 
from Rhode Island. On labor matters he 
often collaborated with the late Honor- 
able John E, Fogarty. Aime Forand was 
a strong supporter of the Democratic 
Party, and never deviated from its prin- 
ciples. 

For relaxation, he liked to “putter 
around my vegetable garden” at his 
home in Bethesda. He often volunteered 
to grow plants for the Department of 
Agriculture’s experimental station in 
Beltsville, Md., and was one of the first 
to grow the now famous beefsteak to- 
matoes. 

He understood how things grow. It was 
said that the same perseverance he used 
to see his bills through Congress also 
made his vegetable garden thrive. He 
loved to work in the woods in back of his 
home in Cumberland, R.I., and with his 
appreciation of nature, I am sure he 
would have been in the forefront of those 
concerned about our environment. 

In retirement, he first lived in Mary- 
land, and then Pompano Beach, Fla., for 
several years before buying a home in 
Boca Raton in 1966. There he spent his 
time “just relaxing in the yard, enjoying 
Florida, taking it easy and receiving 
friends from Rhode Island and across 
the country.” 

His dedication to the well-being of his 
fellow Americans will be missed. Aime 
Forand was one of those rare human 
beings who could repeat the proud boast 
of the old Romans: 

Si Monumentum Requiris Circumspice. (If 
you wish to see my monuments, look around 
you). 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Aime J. Forand, the Nation 
has lost one of its great social innovators 
and a statesman and citizen of great dis- 
tinction. While Aime Forand was best 
known as the chief architect and early 
supporter of medicare, we in the Con- 
gress knew him as a dedicated represent- 
ative of the people of Rhode Island, a 
man of varied and unusual background, 
and a tireless proponent of the interests 
of the elderly in the Nation. His rise from 
a laborer and lubricating oil salesman to 
Member of Congress, and second ranking 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is exemplary of the determination 
and energy which he displayed all his life. 

Aime Forand’s contribution to the 
American way of life is embodied in the 
plan that we call medicare, as it was his 
personal commitment to that concept 
which was largely responsible for its pas- 
sage. Few Members of Congress leave 
such an indelible imprint on the Nation’s 
social and economic fabric. 

Mrs. O'Neill and the entire O'Neill 
family join me in expressing deep sorrow 
over the passing of Aime J. Forand, and 
we extend our heartfelt condolences to 
the family and friends of this great 
American. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the sudden passing of the Honorable 
Aime J. Forand came as a profound shock 
to those of us who knew him so well and 
admired him so much. For 22 years, Aime 
Forand ably represented the people of 
Rhode Island’s First Congressional Dis- 
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trict. But all through that time he was 
in fact the Congressman of every citizen 
of this country. One of 16 children, he 
had to drop out of school in seventh 
grade to help support the family, because 
of his father’s illness. He knew what ad- 
versity meant and he knew what the 
combination of poverty and sickness 
could do to an individual and a family. 

Early in his congressional career, he 
launched his fight to bring what is now 
medicare to the Nation’s senior citizens. 
He had seen the misery of the aged and 
the ill at first hand, and it became his 
lifelong goal to do something about it. 
For almost a decade he pushed his dream 
and finally, 5 years after he left Congress, 
in 1960, it became reality. Every man, 
woman, and child in this country owes 
much to our late friend from Rhode 
Island. 

He was, too, a master parliamentarian 
and for 18 years was a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 
He was a quiet and gentle man, an ex- 
tremely hard worker and a devoted sup- 
porter of the ideals which made this 
country great. The House of Representa- 
tives, the people of Rhode Island, and the 
Nation have lost a true friend. To his 
dear wife and family, I offer my deepest 
sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my profound sorrow at the untimely 
passing of our late colleague, the Honor- 
able Aime J. Forand. 

It was a privilege for me to serve in the 
House with him and to cosponsor several 
measures amending the Social Security 
Act regarding medicare, disability bene- 
fits, and increased benefits. He was a 
man who served his district and country 
with dedication, particularly as a legis- 
lator in matters involving social security. 
He was recognized as the father of medi- 
care. He gave unstintingly of himself to- 
ward the enhancement of the goals and 
objectives of the House. He has left an 
indelible imprint on the record of Con- 
gress and on all those who came in con- 
tact with him. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his beloved wife, Gertrude, 
his brothers and sisters. May they derive 
some small consolation from the knowl- 
edge that their loss is shared by his many 
friends. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than two decades this House was favored 
with the presence of the late Aime J. 
Forand, an able and distinguished legis- 
lator from the State of Rhode Island. 

Aime Forand was one of the kindest 
and most gracious men I have ever 
known. It was a pleasure, as well as an 
honor, to serve with him here in the 
House of Representatives. 

For 18 years, Aime Forand was a 
knowledgeable and powerful member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. He was 
a most outspoken proponent during those 
years for legislation to provide adequate 
health care for older Americans. Millions 
of Americans over 65 now have access to 
hospitals and medical services thanks to 
Aime Forand’s untiring efforts. Although 
Congressman Forand was no longer & 
Member of Congress when the legislation 
was finally passed, he is widely recog- 
nized as the father of medicare. 
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Aime Forand voluntarily retired from 
service in the House of Representatives 
in 1961. He died rather unexpectedly 12 
years later on January 18, 1972. But just 
as his influence was long felt after his 
departure from the Congress, so will it 
continue for many years into the future. 
He has left a legacy of achievement of 
which any Member would be proud. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is common today that when 
a major superhighway is completed—and 
already clogged with traffic—for people 
to ask themselves: “What did we ever do 
without it?” 

I feel the same way about medicare. 
What did we ever do without it? What 
did those millions of elderly people—who 
today have this medical care protection— 
do before medicare? They did without. 
They suffered and they died, because 
they could not afford the tremendous 
cost of medical attention. 

Today we are paying tribute to the 
man who is indisputably the “Father of 
Medicare’—my old and dear friend, 
Congressman Aime J. Forand, who died 
on January 18. 

Those of us who shared Aime’s concern 
know how long and hard he worked over 
the years for medicare. We know of his 
tireless and taxing efforts for medicare 
and other “people” legislation. We know 
how well he represented his people of the 
First District of Rhode Island, along with 
all other Americans who were the “have- 
nots.” 

Today, many words will be entered into 
the Recorp in praise of this great and 
good man. But I think we owe Aime 
Forand still a greater tribute—this is to 
continue the great work he started. 

I feel sure if Aime was among us to- 
day he would be grossly dissatisfied with 
the state of our national health delivery 
system. 

Despite the immeasurable benefits that 
medicare has brought—and I am certain- 
ly not belittling them—it is incongruous 
that in the richest Nation in the world, 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens— 
including many children—die each year, 
because they either cannot afford the 
high cost of medical care or it is just 
not available for them where they live. 

And anyone who believes that our 
medical insurance system is adequate 
just has not experienced illness recently. 

Our late colleague Aime Forand started 
this Nation on the correct direction for 
adequate medical attention for all. We 
can best pay tribute to his memory by 
pledging to continue the fight he 
started—to pledge to ourselves and each 
other today that we will not rest until 
the people of the United States have the 
medical attention they deserve at prices 
they can afford to pay. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
deep sense of loss that I look back upon 
the years when Aime Forand and I served 
together in the House. I admired him 
greatly both as a man and a legislator. 
I respected his skill and his determina- 
tion, from which no one could divorce 
him, to bring health care to the needy 
and to the aged. He had taken on a ma- 
jor goal for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the people of this country and 
he won. 

But this was not his only contribution. 
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His careful workmanship on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and his role 
as chairman of its Unemployment In- 
surance and Excise Tax Subcommittee 
placed him in the position of doing the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

For those of us who knew him well, 
Aime was a gentle soul and the width of 
his heart equaled the prowess of his brain. 
The people of the United States were in- 
deed fortunate as were, of course, the 
people of his district in Rhode Island, to 
have found the man who could and did 
best serve their needs. 

To his family and to his friends, of 
whom there were many, I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am honored 
to join with my colleagues in paying spe- 
cial tribute to my esteemed friend, our 
distinguished former colleague, Hon. 
Aime J. Forand, Representative from 
Rhode Island, a veteran of 22 years serv- 
ice in the Congress, from 1937 to 1939 
and 1941 to 1961. 

Among his many contributions to the 
national cause, the outstanding example 
it is generally agreed, was his early spon- 
sorship of medicare legislation. He was 
among the first supporters of this legis- 
lation beginning in 1957. When the 
medicare proposal became Jaw in 1965 
following his retirement from Congress, 
Aime Forand was called to Independence, 
Mo., to witness the signing of the meas- 
ure by President Johnson in the presence 
of former President Truman. This was 
one of the highlights of his political ca- 
reer. 

During his service in the House of 
Representatives, Aime Forand became 
the second ranking member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Unemployment In- 
surance. He specialized in tax legislation 
and parliamentary procedure and often 
was called upon to take the chair in the 
absence of the Speaker. He was chairman 
of the Democratic Caucus and at various 
times was a member of the Democratic 
Steering Committee and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
He was an ardent supporter of the Roose- 
velt New Deal and the Truman Fair Deal 
programs. 

Having come up the hard way as the 
main provider for 15 brothers and sisters 
from an early age, he had experience as 
a mill hand, a chauffeur, a grocery clerk, 
and a newspaper reporter before entering 
the Army in World War I. 

Returning from France following a 
year in the American Expeditionary 
Force, he was elected in 1922 to the State 
House of Representatives in which he 
served through 1927. Two years later he 
came to Washington as secretary to 
Rhode Island Congressman Jeremiah E. 
O’Connell. When O’Connell was elected 
to the State supreme court, he was suc- 
ceeded in Congress by Francis B. Condon, 
and Aime Forand merely changed em- 
ployers. When Condon also was ap- 
pointed to the State Supreme Court, 
Aime Forand announced for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, was chosen by the 
party, and elected to Congress in 1936. 
Failing reelection in the Republican re- 
surgence of 1938, he returned to office in 
1940 and remained for two decades estab- 
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lishing a record as a stanch reformer and 
a man of the firmest convictions. 

Adhering to the Democratic standard 
from first to last, he supported the na- 
tional ticket in 1960, the year of his re- 
tirement, in the capacity of chairman of 
the Senior Citizens for Kennedy Com- 
mittee. And when the medicare bill ap- 
peared before the Congress under the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
he once again became active as chair- 
man of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, working for enactment of the 
bill. 

I had the pleasure of serving with Aime 
J. Forand for many years. He was a 
warm and wonderful friend and one of 
the best of legislators. I shall always 
treasure my own memories of service with 
him. He was an outstanding Congress- 
man in every meaning of the term. His 
contributions to Congress were many and 
because of their nature, they were among 
the most meaningful in our history. 

Mrs. Sikes and I extend our most pro- 
found sympathy to his bereaved family, 
and in particular to Gertrude, his beloved 
wife. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sadness over the passing of our 
former colleague from Rhode Island, that 
I join today in this tribute to the late 
Aime J. Forand. 

We have heard references made today 
to the fact that Aime Forand was the 
“father” of medicare—and this is true, 
for no individual Member of this body 
worked more diligently than he in the 
long struggle to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for America’s elderly. 

In the process of this determined fight 
for medical care, Aime Forand taught all 
of us a lesson that we should carry with 
us always. The lesson is this: That with- 
out regard to whether a man has the 
privilege and honor to serve in the House 
of Representatives, or whether he is sim- 
ply a concerned citizen, he does have the 
opportunity to influence the course our 
Nation follows. 

Aime Forand battled long in this 
Chamber for the passage of medicare. 
It was not in the scheme of things that 
this legislation should be enacted into 
law while the distinguished gentleman 
served in the Congress. But this did not 
deter Aime Forand., Although poor health 
made it necessary for him to terminate 
his career in the House, it did not deter 
him from continuing the battle for med- 
icare as a private citizen. 

It was 5 long years after Aime Forand 
left the Congress before medicare was 
enacted into law. And during those 5 
years, as a private citizen, he prosecuted 
the battle for this legislation with the 
same vigor which marked his pursuit of 
this goal as a legislator. He fought for 
this legislation despite failing health. 
And he eventually triumphed. 

The real victors, of course, are the 
American people. The legislation which 
Aime Forand sponsored as a legislator— 
and for which he later battled as a pri- 
vate citizen—will live on as a monument 
to his determination to right an ancient 
wrong that we had been committing 
against our elderly. 

Future generations may not appreci- 
ate Aime Forand as fully as we do—for 
we knew him personally, we witnessed 
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his untiring labors, and we were party 
to the eventual enactment of his legis- 
lative concept into law. But whether 
future generations revere Aime Forand’s 
name or not, they will appreciate the 
great gift he gave to America’s elderly: 
The gift of freedom from the crushing 
financial burden of illness—and with 
that freedom, the dignity that rightly 
belongs to those who have retired after 
a lifetime of work. 

To future generations, Aime Forand 
may be the “eagle forgotten.” To us, he 
was a dedicated legislator, a dedicated 
citizen—a man who has left his indelible 
marking on the fabric of our society. 
May we all succeed as well. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to be able to join in this 
ceremony of eulogies to our former col- 
league, the late Aime Joseph Forand of 
Rhode Island. 

Alime, as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, was a Member of Congress 
when I began my service in this body. In 
fact, he had already established himself 
by that time as one of the hard-working, 
dedicated, and effective Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

His experiences of life before coming 
to the Hill were varied. He was born in 
Massachusetts, educated in the parochial 
schools, served in World War I in Europe, 
was a successful reporter in the news 
media in Rhode Island, and had served 
as secretary to two different former 
Members of Congress from Rhode Island. 

I think that the words of Benjamin 
Disraeli can perhaps best illustrate or 
explain the success of Aime Forand. Dis- 
raeli spoke as follows: 

The secret of success is constancy to pur- 
pose, 


I can remember just as if it were yes- 
terday—and Aime left this body 12 years 
ago this last month—Aime’s plea for the 
welfare of the common people. He served 
on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for many years and, during all of 
this time, he gave of his many talents, his 
energies, and his time for the purpose of. 
securing benefits for the handicapped, 
unfortunate, and aged members of our 
body politic. He never faltered in his ef- 
forts and he was fortunate enough to live 
until he saw many of his programs come 
into fruition. 

He has been missed greatly and he will 
be missed more, especially by his friends, 
as the years come and go. It can truly be 
said that the United States of America is 
a better place in which to live, because 
of the service of Aime Forand. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, Aime For- 
and was many things—among them: 
able legislator, skilled parliamentarian, 
champion of social justice, inspiration 
for our youth, protector of our elderly, 

It was because of our mutual interest 
in assuring health care for the elderly 
that I knew him even before I came to 
Congress. He viewed that which became 
known as medicare as a social-welfare- 
health measure. I viewed it as a way in 
which the average American could pro- 
tect his savings and protect himself 
against unknown, possibly devastating, 
medical bills in his retirement. 

I am proud to know that, while most 
of his life was spent as a citizen and a 
Congressman from the great State of 
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Rhode Island, Aime Forand, by birth, 
was a native of Massachusetts. 

His understanding of the problems of 
the less fortunate commenced at the age 
of 14. At that time, as one of 16 children 
whose father had gone blind, he became 
a mill laborer to help support his fam- 
ily. This meant that he had to quit school 
in the seventh grade. It did not mean, 
however, that his education ceased. He 
continued it—in night school and, later, 
through Columbia University corre- 
spondence courses. 

Aime Forand knew well the meaning 
of hardship and sacrifice, and working 
his way up the ladder under the Ameri- 
can system of competitive opportunity, 
and its rewards. He also knew the sting 
of momentary defeat, and the joy of 
fighting back to ultimate victory. 

In short, his determination was 
strong; his dedication deep; his service 
outstanding; his contributions many. He 
is missed—but he is remembered—for 
the world is a better place for his hay- 
ing been here. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
laurel, “father of medicare” has been 
bestowed on our friend and colleague, 
Aime J. Forand, who died last Tuesday 
night at his home in Boca Raton, Fla. 

The people of this Nation have tradi- 
tionally reserved this title of “father” to 
those whose contribution to the well-be- 
ing of mankind has been so great as to 
command respect, pride, and gratitude. 
Few, if anyone, could question the pro- 
priety of extending this title to Aime 
Forand, who devoted his life to helping 
others, and most particularly, the elderly. 

Aime Forand was born in Fall River, 
Mass., on May 23, 1895. A few years later, 
his family moved to Cumberland, where 
Aime entered school. He left school in the 
seventh grade, in order to help his blind 
father and 15 brothers and sisters. He 
was 14 when he took on the job as a 
millhand, and later worked as a private 
chauffeur, grocery clerk, newspaper re- 
porter, dump-truck driver, radio repair- 
man, and finally secretary to two Rhode 
Island Congressmen before entering pub- 
lic service himself. 

He was self-educated. After leaving 
school, he once explained, “From that 
time on, it was home study for me. I took 
a bookkeeping course sold by Sears Roe- 
buck. I went to night school and took 
shorthand until I could write 100 words 
a minute.” In 1951, he was awarded an 
honorary LL.D. by Providence College. 

He served 12 months in the Army dur- 
ing World War I, he became secretary to 
former Congressman Jeremiah E. O’Con- 
nell and Francis B. Condon. In 1935 he 
was appointed chief of the State Division 
of Soldier’s Relief and Commandant of 
the Rhode Island Soldier’s Home. He 
later said that it was his firsthand ex- 
perience in these positions, which in- 
volved medical needs of the aged, that 
prompted his introduction of the Forand 
bill, which paved the way for the enact- 
ment of medicare in 1965. 

He was elected to Congress in 1936 as 
a New Deal candidate. After a defeat in 
1938 he returned to Congress to stay 
through 1960. Although his legislative ca- 
reer was distinguished in many fields, his 
concern for the elderly always com- 
manded his most devout attention. 
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Congressman Forand first introduced 
his old-age medical aid bill in 1957 and 
waged an unsuccessful 4-year fight for 
its enactment. The measure had strong 
support from organized labor and other 
organizations, but was bitterly opposed 
by the American Medical Association. 

In 1960, he said, “I have reached the 
point where I am exhausted,” and an- 
nounced he would not seek another term 
in Congress. But his work continued. 
More than any other single person, he 
was responsible for the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging, although ironically 
he was not invited. He had headed the 
senior citizens for Kennedy campaign in 
1960 and later became chairman of the 
National Council on Senior Citizens, an 
organization that worked for enactment 
of a medical care program for the aged 
under social security. The King-Ander- 
son bill later embodied many of the pro- 
visions endorsed by the organization. 

When he was Commandant of the 
Rhode Island Soldiers’ Home, he made 
the comment, “The needy will never 
again be just statistics to anybody who 
has to deal with their personal prob- 
lems.” He devoted his life toward that 
end. And thousands, perhaps millions of 
persons who may now live to enjoy life 
longer, are thankful to Aime J. Forand, 
the father of medicare. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
learned of the death of our beloved for- 
mer colleague, Aime Forand. 

It was my privilege to work with Aime 
throughout the years. He was a dedicated 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, who worked tirelessly for enact- 
ment of legislation that would help those 
who were unable to help themselves. 

Prior to his service as a Member of 
this House, he distinguished himself with 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
France during World War I. Later, he 
worked ably as a newspaper reporter in 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket, R.I. From 
1923 to 1926 he was a member of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, and subse- 
quently was Commandant of the Rhode 
Island Soldiers Home. 

When he came to the House in 1937, he 
was well prepared to render efficient and 
effective service to his constituents, hav- 
ing previously served a total of 7 years 
as secretary to two former Rhode Island 
Members, Congressmen Jeremiah O’Con- 
nell and Francis B. Condon. 

Aime was one of the leading propo- 
nents of medicare, and continued to serve 
the aged as founder and first president 
of the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, 

I deem it an honor and great privilege 
to have known and worked with Aime, 
and want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep sympathy to his family. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened by the death of our former col- 
league, Aime J. Forand. He was a fine 
man in every respect, and I valued and 
enjoyed our friendship and association. 
Aime served long and honorably in the 
Congress and on the Ways and Means 
Committee—he was an excellent parlia- 
mentarian and legislator, and the qual- 
ity of his service to his district and Na- 
tion was recognized by all his colleagues. 
Much of his effort and skill were directed 
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toward improving the welfare of our older 
Americans; he was known, in fact, as the 
“Father of Medicaid,” for which he 
worked tirelessly. Even in his retirement, 
Aime continued this work and founded 
and was the first president of the Na- 
tional Council for Senior Citizens. Cer- 
tainly, he will be long remembered for 
his devotion and dedication to this im- 
portant cause. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins me in sending our 
heartfelt sympathy to his dear wife, Ger- 
trude, in her bereavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the passing of Aime Forand, 
a former Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


A RESPONSIBLE FISCAL POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HuncaTe). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Grspons), is recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few days we are going to be asked to in- 
crease the national debt by a tremendous 
amount of money. The President has sent 
a message to the Congress saying that he 
will require an increase in debt of some 
$80 billion to take us through the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and the next 
fiscal year. Of course, accurately speak- 
ing, he will not need $80 billion in new 
dollars. He will only need $50 billion, but 
the reason for the $30 billion additional 
is that the national debt limitation is 
already $430 billion, and we have exceed- 
ed that, so by the time we complete fiscal 
year 1973, we expect to be some $480 bil- 
lion in the hole. The permanent national 
debt now stands at $400 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious 
thing. As most of the Members of the 
House, I have generally supported the 
Presidential requests for increasing the 
debt limitation, because I thought since 
the Congress had incurred the bills, the 
bills ought to be paid, but I think we are 
in a different situation now. I think we 
must recognize we have a responsibility 
to govern and not just to drift, and that 
we must do something serious about the 
situation we are in, and that appeals 
just to increase the debt as we have in 
the past cannot be equated to the appeal 
now. This is the largest peacetime request 
we have ever received to increase the 
national debt. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
been holding 2 days of hearings, 1 day 
of executive session, and perhaps some 
time this week we will make some rec- 
ommendations to this House. I do not 
intend to support the requests for the in- 
crease in the national debt unless it is 
accompanied by a commitment from the 
administration that it is going to make 
suggestions to us as to how we should 
reasonably and rationally finance this 
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Government. We cannot go on piling up 
national debt. The figures now show that 
the rate of increase in the national debt 
is outstripping the rate of increase in the 
gross national product. Obviously we 
have not been following the proper 
course of action. 

Just as this administration finally rec- 
ognized and announced on August 15, 
that they were going to follow a new 
economic policy, the broad outlines of 
which I subscribe to, I am hopeful that 
the administration will now revise its 
past attitude toward the matter of tax 
reform and the plugging of the loopholes 
in the income tax, so that we can eventu- 
ally get around to financing this Gov- 
ernment on a sound basis. 

Whenever I say “the plugging of loop- 
holes in the income tax,” some people 
will say, “Oh, you just always want to 
spend more money.” No, I just do not 
want to spend more money. When the 
President says he wants to send back 
to the people the spending power, I say it 
is a good idea, but what people are we 
sending this spending back to? Will we 
send it back to the people who just have 
some kind of vested interest in a tax 
loophole, or will we make it possible for 
all people to participate in the economies 
and efficiencies in government that we 
ought to have? 

It has been estimated by responsible 
sources that if all the unjustifiable loop- 
holes in the Federal income tax law were 
plugged, that the average family of four 
in this United States could save over $300 
a year in its personal income tax. 

I think any kind of an effort which 
would allow people to save $300 on their 
personal income taxes each year would 
be a very worthwhile effort, one that we 
cannot lightly shrug off. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
oppose the increase in the debt ceiling, 
hoping I can create some leverage to 
bring about meaningful tax reform. 

Yes, I know that the Congress is re- 
sponsible for levying taxes and we can- 
not shirk our responsibility, but all of us 
know, as practical men, that we are not 
going to have any meaningful responsi- 
bility unless the President, with the great 
powers that he has, also gets behind a 
hima effort to reform these tax 
aws. 

So for that reason I intend to make my 
stand here, to dig my heels in and say, 
“Mr. President, we need tax reform. We 
look to you for leadership. We expect 
leadership from you. We are not going to 
continue to drift in this country as we 
have in the past. We are going to try to 
finance this Government on a sound 
fiscal basis. We are not interested in in- 
creasing spending. We are interested in 
curbing unnecessary spending. Oh, yes, 
we may argue about what kind of priori- 
ties the Nation should be getting, but 
we are not going along piling up national 
debt as a rate greater than what the 
gross national product grows, and this 
is the time to adopt a new fiscal policy 
for this country.” 

This is the time that we must make 
our stand, and we make it here. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious to me that 
the economic tax policy as announced by 
the President last year has not worked. 
At that time we were heralded with pre- 
dictions that if we would only repeal 
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the automobile excise tax we would 
create 150,000 new jobs in the United 
States in the automobile industry. The 
facts and figures on the automobile in- 
dustry are a little hard to come by, but 
it is my best information that not a 
single new job has been created because 
of the fact that we repealed the auto- 
mobile excise tax. 

Oh, yes, we had a sudden spurt of 
spending in September and in October, 
but the companies merely took care of 
that by using the capacity they already 
had and by using employees they al- 
ready had, and no new jobs have been 
created. 

The latest figures I have in my pos- 
session actually show that employment 
in the automobile industry was lower in 
November than it was in June. And we 
have lost $2 billion in revenue in this 
time. 

We passed a job development credit 
tax, widely heralded as producing about 
400,000 new jobs in the United States. I 
must admit that it is too soon to really 
tell whether this will work. In fact, if I 
understand the job development credit 
properly it will probably only work when 
the inflationary pressures build so high 
that businessmen try to find ways of ex- 
pending the profits they are making. 
Then the job development credit, alias 
the investment credit as we have known 
it in the past—the off again, on again 
investment credit that we have had off 
and on so many times during the 1960’s— 
will probably then become effective. But 
there is no evidence to date that the job 
development credit is working at all. In 
fact, orders for durable goods and orders 
for new plant and equipment—the things 
the job development credit was supposed 
to spur—have actually decreased. The 
decreases have not been striking. They 
are not alarming. But the orders have 
not gone up. 

So I say I think we made the wrong 
decision in relinquishing that badly 
needed revenue. It has not produced any 
new jobs. It is just going to produce a 
greater deficit and greater pressure for 
more inflation in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent days there has 
been a lot of loose talk about how the so- 
called big spenders on my side of the aisle 
are the ones responsible for the fact that 
we are facing a fiscal 1972 budget deficit 
of $38.8 billion according to the unified 
budget concept. The Federal funds deficit 
will certainly be much higher than that. 

I think it is time that we stopped blam- 
ing each other for the fiscal mess we are 
in and start looking at the facts of the 
situation. 

The facts show that fiscal 1972 appro- 
priations by Congress actually total 
something like $2.2 billion less than the 
President's budget request. As far as out- 
lays go, the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House has indicated that it has been 
pretty much a standoff between the 
President and Congress. 

Why, then, are we in the fiscal mess 
we are in? I think, basically, because our 
national policies to reduce employment 
and restore confidence and economic 
health have thus far been pretty dismal 
failures—and our tax structure, because 
of loopholes, has been castrated to the 
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extent that it simply is unable to provide 
the Federal revenues we need. 

Also, of course, we have been far from 
responsible in reordering our priorities 
and eliminating needless Federal spend- 
ing in some areas. 

Because of our depressed economic sit- 
uation, our national income has been 
much less than it would have been at a 
full employment level and thus our tax 
collections have fallen far from the esti- 
mates of last year. If we had been operat- 
ing at full employment last year, our 
GNP would have been an estimated $73.4 
billion greater than it was. 

In addition, because of economic re- 
cession, we have had to increase greatly 
our outlays for social programs such as 
unemployment compensation, welfare, 
and medicare and medicaid. 

According to a study of the 1970 re- 
cession published recently in the Brook- 
ings Institution papers on economic 
activity, the cost of additional Federal 
payments for these programs was $6.4 
billion. This cost was in addition to losses 
of billions of dollars in potential and 
needed tax collections and is likely to 
grow even larger if we don’t take effective 
action on our unemployment and eco- 
nomic stagnation problems. 

There is every reason to believe that 
appropriate fiscal, monetary, and other 
Federal policies—applied when needed— 
can indeed play an important role in re- 
storing consumer and investor confidence 
and promoting a healthy economy. In our 
present circumstances, it is clear that our 
failure to authorize or implement appro- 
priate policies as soon as they were 
needed has been a decisive factor in the 
length and extent of the recession in our 
economic activity. 

The so-called Revenue Act of 1971 gave 
the President the tools he had asked for 
to prime the economic pump. But, as 
numerous reputable economists and 
many of us in Congress said when they 
were requested, these were blunt tools, 
ill-suited to what the economy really 
needed. 

And, as should have been expected, we 
are now hard pressed to find a single job 
in the automotive industry which was 
created by repeal of the auto excise tax, 
which, by administration estimates, was 
ro in ae to create 150,000 additional 
jobs. 

We are also hard pressed to find a 
single investment in plant and equipment 
which was made because of the new so- 
called job development credit—and if 
there are any such investments hidden in 
current statistics, it is most unlikely that 
any jobs were created by them. Our 
figures for December show that invest- 
ment in plant and equipment was down 
by 1.3 percent. 

And not only has the Revenue Act of 
1971 failed to stimulate the economy and 
restore confidence, it has deprived us of 
tax revenues which could have been used 
for meaningful public service jobs or 
other programs and has contributed more 
than $5 billion to our budget deficit for 
fiscal 1972. 

If the Revenue Act provisions remain 
in effect, they will cost us a total of some- 
thing like $125 billion by 1981. 

Thus, while we in Congress paid lip- 
service to the need for tax reforms, we 
added yet another costly layer of loop- 
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holes to our tax laws by enacting the 
Revenue Act of 1971. 

Here we have come to what I think is 
one of our major problems today—that 
of creating an equitable tax structure 
which will provide the revenues we 
honestly need for social programs to 
achieve our national goals and priorities 
while not unduly burdening any group of 
American taxpayers. 

Our depressed economic situation has 
focused attention on the fact that we 
have failed shamefully in this area and 
that the present tax structure serves us 
very poorly. It has become obvious that 
both justice and sound economics de- 
mand that we give this problem our im- 
mediate attention. 

Recent hearings on Federal subsidies 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
have produced some dramatic evidence 
relating to the problems of tax reform 
ere more sensible Federal spending poli- 

es. 

During these hearings the eminent 
economist Joseph Pechman and his col- 
league at the Brookings Institution, Ben- 
jamin Okner, presented a paper with 
vivid illustrations based on computerized 
data of just how ineffective and inequi- 
table our tax structure is. 

They noted that, because tax loopholes 
and special tax exemptions of all kinds 
erode tax liability, our tax rates in this 
country are not 14 to 70 percent, but 
really range from less than 2 percent of 
income to a maximum of 32 percent of 
income at levels of $1 million and over. 

As we know, 112 persons with incomes 
of $200,000 and over paid no taxes at 
all in 1970. 

Mr. Pechman and Mr. Okner have sug- 
gested on the basis of this analysis that, 
if most of these loopholes were elimi- 
nated, we would have the following 
choice in 1972: an increase in tax reve- 
nues of $77 billion—or a substantial re- 
duction in tax rates for all of us, with 
the amount of tax revenues remaining 
the same. 

The chance to have such a choice is 
most appealing at a time when our na- 
tional debt is already more than $426 
billion, our fiscal 1972 deficit may be 
$38.8 billion—and yet many taxpayers 
are overburdened at the same time that 
our tax structure is not producing suffi- 
cient Federal revenues to meet our needs. 

Any combination of the choices pre- 
sented by Mr. Pechman and Mr. Okner 
would of course be possible. And while 
it may be unrealistic or undesirable to 
plug $77 billion worth of loopholes in 
the coming year, I believe that the Pech- 
man-Okner paper has much to recom- 
mend its analysis and suggestions. With- 
out objection, I would like to insert the 
paper in the Record at the end of my 
statement. 

There are of course a number of pro- 
posals already pending before us in Con- 
gress. Some of these are most important 
and should be considered as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Yet I think perhaps none is as im- 
portant as a real redoing of our tax 
structure and a real rethinking of our 
fiscal and spending policies. 

I think we should at least make a 
beginning in this area before we go be- 
fore the voters of this Nation in Novem- 
ber. We simply cannot continue spending 
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ourselves into increasing national deficits 
and ignoring the fact that our tax struc- 
ture is riddled with loopholes which are, 
in the great majority of cases, economi- 
cally and socially unjustifiable. 

To cite just one example: The oil de- 
pletion allowance is a tax loophole which 
was originally intended to encourage the 
exploration and development of Ameri- 
can oil resources. Yet today more than 
half of these tax deductions support oil 
exploration in foreign countries by Amer- 
ican firms. 

Unfortunately, the justification for 
such tax loopholes is seldom reviewed 
and it is even difficult to know each year 
how much of a tax subsidy we are pro- 
viding to various sectors of the American 
economy through our tax loopholes. 

If these loopholes had to be justified 
each year in the same manner that ap- 
propriations requests for Federal spend- 
ing programs have to be justified, it is 
most doubtful that they would be allowed 
to continue to exist. 

Certainly it is our duty to provide for 
a better review of the operation of our 
tax laws and to eliminate unjustifiable 
loopholes which require the great ma- 
jority of American taxpayers to pay an 
additional $300 or $385 a year in Federal 
taxes. 

The Congress has been asked to raise 
the so-called debt ceiling by $50 billion to 
a total of $480 billion. The administra- 
tion has indicated that this ceiling will 
probably only last through February 
of next year rather than through fis- 
cal 1973. They have asked that we grant 
this increase in the debt ceiling because 
it is needed to continue the operation 
of the Federal Government and have 
stated that they are confident that 
their estimates on GNP and anticipated 
Federal revenues are more accurate than 
last year and that the fiscal 1973 deficit 
will be smaller than this year’s. 

However, many of us on the Ways and 
Means Committee remain unconvinced. 
Last year the administration predicted 
an $11.6 billion deficit for fiscal 1972. Last 
fall this estimate was revised to $28 bil- 
lion, and now we are told that the “real” 
figure will be about $38.8 billion—a dif- 
ference of $27 billion from the original 
estimate. 

And it is still 5 months to the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Administration officials have assured 
us that the economy will expand this 
year and more GNP will result in higher 
tax collections. They have asked us to 
trust in them, grant a $50 billion increase 
in the debt ceiling, and not question their 
fiscal or economic policies until next 
February—but simply adhere to a rigid 
expenditure ceiling in the amount of the 
President’s budget. 

They have not reacted favorably to our 
suggestion that we grant only part of the 
requested $50 billion increase and ask 
them to come back and tell us how the 
fiscal situation is at that time. 

They have not shown us why their esti- 
mates are going to be any more accurate 
this year than they were last year. 

They have not shown us what it is in 
the budget that is going to restore con- 
sumer and investor confidence and re- 
duce unemployment. 

They have completely rejected our 
suggestions that we may have to look for 
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new sources of Federal revenue to elimi- 
nate growing deficits and finance needed 
programs such as further aid to educa- 
tion—though they have suggetsed that 
we “seriously consider” the complex, in- 
flationary and regressive value—added 
tax for future use. 

They have told us that if we simply 
hold to the President’s budget, all will 
be well—not notwithstanding the fact 
that we did hold to the President’s budget 
pretty well last year and are now facing 
a $38.8 billion deficit, which is the high- 
est in our history outside of the World 
War II years. 

They have asked us to believe their 
predictions that unemployment will drop 
to 5 percent by the end of the year—but 
they have not told us what will be done if 
we are not on the road to economic recov- 
ery. They ignore the failures of the so- 
called Revenue Act of 1971, in which 
they had placed so much faith. 

I think most of us believe that a $50 
billion increase in the national debt ceil- 
ing is a pretty serious matter—one which 
should not be simply granted on the basis 
of administration assurances that we 
can trust in them for better performance 
ahead on the part of the economy. Such 
assurances have proved to be most dis- 
appointing in the past. 

I think it would be extremely irre- 
sponsible of us to grant any increase in 
the debt ceiling on the basis of the un- 
founded assertions regarding the econ- 
omy and our fiscal position which have 
thus far been made by the administra- 
tion. 

It is my belief that it is our right and 
our duty to first ask the administration 
what support or concrete proposals we 
can expect in return for an increase in 
the debt ceiling in such long neglected 
areas as tax reform, meaningful Federal 
employment programs, and effective 
stimulation of the economy if needed. 

A number of us in the House have in- 
dicated that we will vote against the $50 
billion requested increase in the debt 
ceiling unless the administration pro- 
vides Congress with a plan for meaning- 
ful tax reform early this year. We have 
done so because we think that tax re- 
form is one of our most pressing eco- 
nomic and social issues and that it can- 
not be accomplished without leadership 
from the administration. 

There are strong indications that the 
loopholes in our tax laws are an ex- 
tremely ineffective means—and most 
costly means—of promoting social goals. 
If the social goals involved are worth 
spending scarce tax money on, it ap- 
pears that we can promote them much 
more inexpensively and equitably 
through means other than tax loopholes. 

I do not pretend to have any easy an- 
swers to our present fiscal mess. How- 
ever, I think the time has come to act 
against deficit financing and the tax 
loopholes which benefit the well-to-do 
at the expense of the great majority of 
Americans. These factors have, I believe, 
brought us far away from a proper per- 
spective on how hard tax revenues are to 
come by and how carefully they should 
be used. 

Many will say “this is not the time” 
for moving from rhetoric to action with 
regard to a firm stand on either the debt 
ceiling or on meaningful tax reform. 
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But this has been said all too many 
times in the past. If something in these 
areas is not done—or at least begun— 
now, then when will it ever be done? 

As an American taxpayer and voter, 
I myself would like to know. 

The Pechman-Okner article follows: 

WHY ARE INCOME Tax RATES So HIGH? 


(By Joseph A. Pechman and Benjamin A. 
Okner, The Brookings Institution) * 


We are pleased to have this opportunity to 
participate in the study of the Economics of 
Federal Subsidy Programs being conducted 
by the Joint Economic Committee. We are 
particularly pleased that the Committee is 
directing its attention to the subsidies on 
the tax side of the budget, as well as to those 
on the expenditure side. Tax expenditures are 
not only large—they account for about 25 
percent of total budget outlays as conven- 
tionally measured—they are also very in- 
equitably distributed, since the value of tax 
expenditures depends upon the tax rates at 
which they would otherwise be taxable, and 
these rates rise as income rises. 

It is particularly appropriate that the Com- 
mittee should be examining tax expenditures 
at this time, when federal revenues are clear- 
ly inadequate to pay for urgent public needs. 
Some public officials are already hinting that 
it may be necessary to turn to another tax 
source—usually the value-added tax, the 
burden of which is similar to that of a gen- 
eral sales tax—to finance these needs. But 
it is unnecessary to go to this extreme. The 
Committee will find hidden among the tax 
expenditures a rich mine of revenue that 
could be used more effectively and more 
equitably for financing social programs than 
for subsidizing the particular groups that 
benefit from them. 

Our contribution to the Committee’s in- 
quiry will be to estimate the amount of ero- 
sion of the federal individual income tax in 
the aggregate and by income classes, at pro- 
jected 1972 income levels. The term “erosion” 
is related to, but is not the same as, the term 
“tax expenditure.” By erosion, we mean the 
value of those features of the income tax law 
that are inconsistent with an economic defi- 
nition of income or that are unnecessary for 
effective income taxation. The term tax ex- 
penditure is more comprehensive than the 
term erosion, because some tax expendi- 
tures—e.g., deductions for medical expenses 
and for outlays on child care by poor fam- 
ilies with both spouses working—are regard- 
ed by most people as appropriate provisions 
in a personal income tax. Of course, there are 
also tax expenditures and erosion in the cor- 
poration income tax, but we confine our- 
selves to the individual income tax. 

The erosion calculations are based on a 
new file of income data which was pre- 
pared at the Brookings Institution for esti- 
mating the distribution of federal, state, and 
local tax burdens by income classes. We call 
this file the “MERGE File” because it com- 
bines information on 30,000 families and sin- 
gle persons from the 1967 Survey of Economic 
Opportunity (SEO), conducted by the U.S. 
Census Bureau for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and from a sample of about 90,000 
federal individual income tax returns filed 
for the year 1966. The File contains data for 
low income SEO families who are not in the 
tax population, as well as the more com- 
plete—and more accurate—income tax in- 
formation for higher income individuals. The 
basic economic unit in the MERGE File is 
the family or single unattached individual, 


i *This statement is a summary of the pa- 
per prepared for the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee Compendium of Papers on the Economics 


of Federal Subsidy Programs, “Individual 
Income Tax Erosion by Income Classes.” The 
views presented in this statement are those 
of the authors and not necessarily those of 
the officers, trustees, or other staff members 
of the Brookings Institution. 
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and all of our analyses are presented in 
terms of families rather than tax returns. 

Briefly, the process by which this remark- 
able file was developed consisted of esti- 
mating for each family unit in the SEO File 
the kind of tax return or returns (if any) 
that would have been filed by each family 
member, For those who were expected to be 
tax filers, the SEO unit was matched with a 
tax return selected from the Tax File, and 
the income data in the Tax File were sub- 
stituted for the corresponding information 
in the SEO File. For those who were ex- 
pected to be nonfilers, the only income in- 
formation available was from the SEO record. 
As in the case of most field surveys, there 
was virtually no upper “tail” of the income 
distribution in the SEO File (i.e., incomes 
above $30,000). At these levels, the Tax File 
was substituted in toto for the SEO File 
without going through the intermediate pro- 
cedure of matching the two files. Finally, 
the income information in the MERGE File 
was corrected for nonreporting and under- 
reporting, so that—with the appropriate 
weights applied to the sample units—the file 
accounts for the total income estimated to 
have been received in the United States in 
1966. 

The estimates for 1972 are based on projec- 
tions of individual income sources from the 
1966 levels. 


RATIONALE OF THE EROSION CALCULATIONS 


To determine the extent of erosion, we 
begin with a comprehensive definition of in- 
come which provides the “norm” against 
which the existing personal income tax can 
be assessed. We use a concept which cor- 
responds as closely as possible to an eco- 
nomic concept of income, i.e., consumption 
plus tax payments plus (or minus) the net 
increase (or decrease) in the value of assets 
during the year. The modifications we make 
in this definition are dictated largely by 
practical administrative considerations or by 
historical precedents which need not (or 
could not) be broken for this purpose: first, 
capital gains would be included in income 
when realized or when transferred to others 
through gift or bequest; second, gifts and in- 
heritances would be excluded from income; 
third, a separate corporation tax is retained, 
with dividends taxed in full at the personal 
level; and, fourth, employer contributions to 
private pension plans would not be consid- 
ered current income to the employee. The 
first of these modifications is made because 
it is probably impractical to include capital 
gains in income until they are realized or 
transferred. The second and third accept the 
present practice of separating estate and gift 
taxation and corporation income taxation 
from individual income taxation. The fourth 
is dictated by the fact that taxation of em- 
ployer contributions to health and pension 
plans involves difficult practical problems 
that would require basic revisions in the na- 
tion's private pension structure. 

A tax base which closely approximates this 
modified definition of economic income 
would involve the following revisions of the 
present federal individual income tax law: 
taxation as ordinary income of all realized 
capital gains and of gains transferred by 
gift or bequest; elimination of the tax ex- 
emption for interest from state and local 
government bonds; limitation of depletion 
allowances to cost depletion; taxation of in- 
terest on the current-year increment in the 
cash surrender value of life insurance poli- 
cies; inclusion of net imputed rent in tax- 
able income and elimination of the deduc- 
tions for real property taxes and mortgage 
interest; taxation of transfer payments as 
ordinary income; elimination of most item- 
ized deductions and of the standard deduc- 
tion (but not the low-income allowance); 
elimination of the special exemptions for the 
aged and blind and the retirement income 
tax credit; and elimination of the dividend 
exclusion. In addition, we eliminate the rate 
advantages (but not the mechanics) of in- 
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come splitting for married couples and the 
maximum tax on earned income. 

When the federal tax actually paid is re- 
lated to adjusted gross income corrected for 
the items just enumerated, we find that the 
present-law tax is a relatively low percent- 
age of income at all income levels. It rises 
from an effective rate of less than 2 percent 
of income below $5,000 to 9 percent at $10,000 
and to a maximum of 32 percent at income 
levels of $1 million and above (table 1). 
Moreover, the average effective rate does not 
exceed 25 percent until income levels of 
$100,000 and over. This is very different from 
the impression one gets from examining 
marginal rate schedules that rise from 14 
to 70 percent, 

In light of these relatively light tax bur- 
dens, it is appropriate to ask two questions: 
First, how much more money could be raised 
from the individual income tax if all the 
eroding features of the tax law were elimi- 
nated? Second, if the comprehensive tax 
base were adopted, how much could the 
rates be reduced and still yleld the same 
revenue as the present income tax? 


YIELD OF A COMPREHENSIVE INCOME TAX 


We estimate that, in 1972, total adjusted 
gross income (AGI) of all family units in 
the United States will amount to $776 bil- 
lion under present law. Adoption of the com- 
prehensive income tax would raise adjusted 
gross income to $914 billion, an increase of 
$138 billion or 18 percent. It would increase 
taxable income by $166 billion and, at 1972 
tax rates and exemptions and a flat $1,300 
standard deduction, would raise tax liabili- 
ties by $77 billion (aTble 2). About 10 per- 
cent of the tax increase would come from 
families with incomes under $10,000, 43 per- 
cent from families with incomes between 
$10,000 and $25,000, and the remaining 47 
percent from those with incomes of $25,000 
and over (Table 3). Although taxes would 
increase substantially at all income levels, 
the relative changes would be greatest for 
the very poor and the very rich. Largely due 
to the addition of transfer payments to the 
tax base, families with incomes under $5,000 
would find their tax liabilities increased 
threefold; and, as a result of the revised 
treatment of capital gains, families with 
incomes of $100,000 and over would have tax 
increases of almost 100 percent. 

The changes resulting from the adoption 
of the comprehensive income tax for fami- 
lies at different income levels can be seen 
at a glance in Figure 1, (Figure 1 not printed 
in the Rrcorp.) The top-most line on the 
chart indicates the effective tax rates that 
would be paid under the comprehensive tax; 
the lowest line indicates the rates now paid 
by these families, The intervening lines in 
the chart show the extent of erosion due to 
the major structural features enumerated 
above. The major conclusion one is forced 
to draw from this chart is that, while in- 
come tax erosion reduces taxes at all levels, 
the group benefitted most are those at the 
top of the income scale. 


ALTERNATIVE TAX RATE SCHEDULES 

All or part of the increased revenue that 
would be collected under the comprehensive 
income tax can be viewed as a reserve to be 
used for general tax rate reductions. In this 
section, we explore ways in which taxes 
might be cut and the implications of each 
for effective rates of tax at various income 
levels and for the distribution of income 
after tax. 

To illustrate the range of possibilities, we 
have calculated tax liabilities with five rate 
schedules that differ fairly substantially in 
their degree of progressivity (Table 4). How- 
ever, each schedule will yield approximately 
the same amount of revenue that would be 
per ailing in 1972 under the Revenue Act of 
1971. 

1. The simplest way to cut taxes and still 
maintain the same yield as would be derived 
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in 1972 is a straight 43 percent across-the- 
board cut in all marginal tax rates. This 
would lower the bottom bracket rate to 8 
percent and would drop the top bracket rate 
to 40 percent. This is rate schedule 1 in 
Table 4. 

2. In schedule 2, the marginal rates begin 
and end at higher levels than those in sched- 
ule 1—10 percent in the lowest bracket and 
50 percent in the highest bracket—but the 
rates between $6,000 and $60,000 of taxable 
income are lower. 

3. Schedule 3 greatly reduces the rate at 
the bottom and the top of the income scale, 
but imposes higher rates than schedule 1 
for taxable incomes between $2,000 and $10,- 
000 than schedule 2 for taxable income 
between $2,000 and $14,000, along with equal 
or lower rates for taxable incomes of $14,000 
and over. The marginal rates in schedule 3 
range from a minimum of 5 percent to a 
maximum of 40 percent, which involves a 
64 percent cut in the lowest rate as well as a 
significant cut—43 percent—in the highest 
rate. 

4. Schedule 4 applies a flat 16 percent rate 
on all taxable income. 

5. The final schedule combines a top mar- 
ginal rate of 44 percent with a generous low- 
income allowance of $2,000. To keep within 
the revenues produced by the present-law 
income tax, the lowest bracket rate in sched- 
ule 5 begins at 7 percent. 

In Table 5 we show the effective rates of 
tax under present law and under each of the 
alternative rate schedules. Schedule 4 is the 
least progressive of all the alternatives con- 
sidered by a wide margin. On the average, the 
effective rates of tax would be substantially 
higher under this schedule than under pres- 
ent law for all income classes below $25,000, 
while those at higher income levels would 
enjoy large tax savings. For example, under 
present law, the average tax paid by fam- 
ilies with incomes of $1 million and over is 
$743,000; under schedule 4, the average for 
this income class falls to only $345,000—an 
average tax reduction of more than 50 per- 
cent. 

Schedule 5 is the most progressive and, we 
believe, most attractive of all the possibili- 
ties considered, (Under this schedule, all 
four-person families with incomes below 
$5,000 would be exempt from tax.) Average 
tax payments would fall for families with 
incomes below $25,000. Higher-income fam- 
ilies would pay more taxes than they do now, 
but the increases are not excessive, in our 
judgment. Again looking at families with 
incomes of $1 million and over, the average 
tax under schedule 5 rates is about $938,000 
as compared with $743,000 under present 
law. This would represent a 26 percent in- 
crease in tax liability for the most affluent 
families in the nation. 

Of course, the drastic reforms of the tax 
base, even when coupled with the tremen- 
dous rate reductions under schedule 5, will 
not reduce taxes for all families. In general, 
under the comprehensive income tax base 
and schedule 5, the tax burdens of homeown- 
ers would increase relative to those of rent- 
ers; the burdens for capital gain recipients 
would increase relative to recipients of other 
income from property; married couples’ bur- 
dens would rise relative to those of single 
persons; and the burdens of those who now 
itemize personal deductions would increase 
relative to those who use the standard deduc- 
tion. We believe that such shifts in the dis- 
tribution of tax burdens are desirable and 
would improve the equity of the income tax, 
but others will doubtless have other views. 

In closing, we should like to add that our 
criticism of the present individual income 
tax should not be interpreted as a call for 
another tax to replace it or to provide addi- 
tional revenue when and if it is needed. Table 
1 reveals that, despite the enormous amount 
of erosion, the income tax is, on balance, 
progressive. We see no valid reason for turn- 
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ing to a mass consumption tax—whether it 
is a retail sales tax or a value-added tax—to 
raise more revenue, At 1972 income levels, a 
rate increase of 1 percentage point across the 
board would increase the yield of the federal 
individual income tax by about $4.8 billion a 
year and the yield of the corporation income 
tax by about $0.8 billion, or a total of about 
$5.6 billion a year. After the recent tax- 
cutting spree—which most people seem to 
have enjoyed—revenues will fall short of ur- 
gently needed expenditures by perhaps $10 
or $15 billion a year. Trial balloons have al- 
ready been launched to see whether the pub- 
lic would accept a value-added tax to raise 
such revenues if they are earmarked for so- 
cial programs. But such revenues can also be 
raised from the income taxes by raising the 
current rates by 2 or 3 percentage points. 
In our view, there is no valid justification for 
introducing a consumption tax in lieu of 
additional reliance on the income taxes, how- 
ever imperfect they may be. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF EXPANDED ADJUSTED GROSS 
INCOME! AND FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX BY 
INCOME CLASSES, 19722 


[Income classes in thousands; dollar amounts in millions] 


Federal individual 

income tax 
Expanded 
AGI Percent of 


Expanded AGI? income 


amount Amount 


SBSSNSeanr5 
w POS sO 


ooo 
mns 


102, 888 


~ 


1 Expanded yy pve oss income is adjusted gross income as 
defined in the Internal Revenue Code modified to include the 
income items listed in the text. 

2 Based on projections of individual income sources from 1966 


levels. Assumes personal income of $925,000,000,000 in 1972, 


3 Revenue Act of 1971 applied to 1972 incomes. 
Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
TABLE 2.—COMPARISON BETWEEN AGI, TAXABLE INCOME, 


AND TAX LIABILITY UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER A 
COMPREHENSIVE INCOME TAX, 1972 INCOME LEVELS 


[Amounts in millions} 


Taxable 
income 


Tax 
liability 


Item AGI 


Present law £ 

Elimination of rate advan- 

ate of income splitting 2 
us: 


144 realized capital gains. 

Constructive realization 
of gain on gifts and 
bequests. 

Tax-exempt State and 
local bond interest.. 

Other preference in- 
come 3. 


17,149 16,491 


9, 544 
1,892 


1,089 
1,924 


9,093 


28, 700 
55, 075 


42, 165 
644, 205 


Interest on life insur- 
ance policies 

Homeowner's prefer- 
ences ¢ 

Transfer payments. 

Personal exemptions 
and deductions 

Equals: Comprehensive in- 
come tax. 


1 Revenue Act of 1971 applied to 1972 income. 

2 Includes $113,000, revenue effect of eliminating the 50 
percent maximum tax on earned income. 

2 Excess of percentage over cost depletion and accelerated over 
straight-line depreciation. 1 A 

4 Includes effects of adding net imputed rent and disallowing 
itemized deductions for mortgage interest and real estate taxes. 


Note: The increase in taxable income is less than the change - 
in AGI because some income goes to families who are not subject 
to tax. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON BETWEEN TAX LIABILITIES UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER A COMPREHENSIVE INCOME TAX, BY INCOME CLASSES, 1972 INCOME LEVELS 


[Income classes in thousands; money amounts in millions] 


Increase 
in tax 
liabilities 


(3) 


Percentage 
distribution 
of tax 
increase 


@) 


Percentage 
increase 

in tax 
liabilities 


(5) 


Expanded AGI : 


$92 
1,014 
6, 583 
11, 420 
12, 383 


9, 565 
17, 392 


1 Expanded adjusted gross income is adjusted gross income as defined in the Internal Revenue 


Code modified to include the income items listed in tabie 3. 


Tax liability 


Compre- 
hensive 


a) 


—_—_———— Percentage 
distribution 
of tax 


increase 


Percentage 
increase 

in tax 
liabilities 


Increase 
in tax 
liabilities 


Present 
tax 


$17, 121 
17, 076 


All incomes... 


180, 145 


102, 888 77,257 


2 Revenue Act of 1971 applied to 1972 incomes” 


TABLE 4.—ALTERNATIVE MARGINAL TAX RATE SCHEDULES BY TAXABLE INCOME CLASS 


[Income classes in thousands] 


Alternative tax schedules under comprehensive 
income tax 


Present 


Taxable income law! 1 


Segs 


oman 
=soco 


ttt 


Taxable income 


sə 
i 
; 


SSSSSESRERS 
coooocoooocece 


s 
eSSsosossssossos 


Oe oe we oe ne ee oe eee 
BSSSSSSESRSN 


Alternative tax schedules under comprehensive 
income tax 


1 Revenue Act of 1971 rate schedule for married couples filing separate returns. 


Note: Rate schedules 1 to 4 are applied with a $1,300 low-income allowance; rate schedule 5 


assumes a $2,000 low-income allowance. 


TABLE 5,—EFFECTIVE TAX RATES UNDER THE COMPREHENSIVE INCOME TAX AND ALTERNATIVE RATE SCHEDULES, BY INCOME CLASSES, 1972 INCOME LEVELS 


[Income classes in thousands} 


Expanded AGI! 


Present Schedule Schedule Schedule Schedule 
law 2 1 2 3 4 


Schedule | 
5 Expanded AGI! 


| $50 to $100 


$500 to $1,000 
$1,000 and over.. 
All incomes 


0. 0.1 
2 1.7 
5. & 5.0 
8. , 7.8 
10. ‘ 9.9 
11. 1.9 
14. 5.6 


Present Schedule Schedule Schedule Schedule 
law 1 2 3 4 


Schedule 
5 


1 Expanded AGI is adjusted gross income as defined in the Internal Revenue Code modified to 


include the income items listed in the text. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. REUSS). 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I say to the distinguished gentleman 
in the well, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. GIBBONS) , good for you, sir. You are 
performing a most valuable public func- 
tion this evening in pointing out the real- 
ities of the deficit and of the budgetary 
mess in which this country finds itself. 

The gentleman has reviewed the sorry 
history of recent deficits, past, present, 
and future deficits—$25 billion last year, 
$39 billion this year, and $25 billion or 
more in the year to come. All this while 
the progressivity of our tax system, par- 
ticularly the income tax, has been stead- 
ily diminishing, and most particularly in 


the last 3 years. 

We see, too, the evidence that the 
shares of the Nation’s income by various 
groups in our society are showing an un- 
fortunate trend, in which those at the 
top are getting a larger share and those 


at the bottom are getting a smaller one. 


The latest figures, by the very prestigious 
Brookings Institution, for the year 1967 
show that the lowest fifth of American 
families received 3.2 percent of our na- 
tional income, while the highest fifth of 
our American families received 45.8 per- 
cent, or more than 14 times the amount 
of the lowest group. 

Moreover, the top 1 percent of Ameri- 
can families in 1967 received 6.8 percent 
of the national income. That is more 
than twice the percentage of national 
income received by the whole bottom 20 
percent. 

Indeed, this spread between the rich 
and the poor may well be getting worse. 
It is the poor who have borne the brunt 
of unemployment in the last 2 years. It 
is the better off, the well to do, the cor- 
porations, and the high-bracket individ- 
ual taxpayers who have gotten the major 
benefits of individual income tax cuts 
and corporate income tax cuts and the 
provision of new loopholes. 

Indeed, it came as a surprise to many 
Members just the other day when it was 
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disclosed by the Treasury that 112 Amer- 
icans with more than $200,000 apiece in 
income during the year 1970 paid no 
Federal income tax whatever. How many 
scores of thousands lie behind them who 
may have paid a peppercorn or two of 
tax, the Treasury does not disclose. This 
in the year after a law called the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 was passed, an act 
that was supposed to put an end to ex- 
cessive tax inequities. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is so 
right when he says that it should be the 
first order of business for this body and 
the other body and for the Executive to 
close the loopholes and do something 
about the capital gains gimmick, and 
about tax-exempt bonds, and about min- 
eral depletion, and about the deferred 
income tax and tax credits on foreign 
operations, and indeed about the invest- 
ment tax credit. 

There is a $20 to $30 billion loophole- 
plugging job to be done. And nothing 
could be worse than to make this per- 
missive society more permissive by per- 
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mitting the President to get by with a 
$50 billion debt increase without requir- 
ing him even to come to Congress with 
a Presidentially backed program for 
plugging these loopholes. 

That is why I join with the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Gisspons) in announc- 
ing my position on the President’s $50 
billion debt increase request. 

Mr. Speaker, during my 19 years in 
this body, under Republican Presidents 
and under Democratic Presidents, I have 
voted in favor of their debt limit increase 
requests. But I intend to vote against the 
$50 billion request of Mr. Nixon until 
and unless he comes before the Congress 
in good faith with a program for plug- 
ging the loopholes in the Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, a program that is 
comprehensive in scope and meaningful 
in amount. If he will do that, he will have 
my vote. If he fails to do it, I shall vote 
against his debt increase request. 

I was very disappointed to read in the 
New York Times this morning that be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee yesterday, the committee on 
which the gentleman from Florida so sig- 
nificantly sits, an administration witness 
had some interesting things to say about 
closing tax loopholes. This witness was 
Dr. Ezra Salomon, who is a member of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He, according to the New York 
Times report, yesterday said that Con- 
gress should not try to reduce next year’s 
budget deficit significantly, not even by 
closing tax loopholes. 

And, he described such an eventuality 
as tragic. 

Well, it might be tragic for those who 
benefit by the loopholes, but it surely 
would be a God’s blessing for the hard- 
working American taxpayer who has 
sweated so long under an inequitable tax 
system. 

Let me say to the President’s economic 
advisers and to the President himself, 
that the administration is adopting the 
most vulgarized Keynesianism, the idea 
that any old kind of a deficit is glorious 
and should redound to our credit. 

The late Lord Keynes would twirl in 
his grave if he saw what was being done 
in his name in this country today. 
Keynes never suggested a sloppy fiscality 
that peppered the tax system with loop- 
holes, and the roster of expenditures with 
all sorts of giveaways to people who do 
not need them. This sloppiness is produc- 
ing a recordbreaking deficit at a time 
when we need to deal efficiently with the 
economic problems of this country. 

We had another indication of the 
recklessness of the administration’s tax 
giveaway policy just the other day when 
the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Connally, was addressing 
here in Washington a group of leaders 
of 1,000 of the largest corporations in 
this country. He berated them, saying, 
“Here we are giving you everything, 
profits unlimited, investment tax credits 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and what 
have you done with it? Nothing.” 

With an economy working at only 72 
percent of its capacity, is it any wonder 
that when they are given a tax credit, 
they do nothing with it. 

In fact, the giving of the $8 billion tax 
bonanza, the return of the bonanza in 
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part through campaign contributions, 
makes no jobs. 

If you want to make jobs, and the 
gentleman does—and I want to make 
jobs—the most efficient way of doing it 
is by actually making the jobs. I refer 
here to the bills now suported by more 
than 60 Members of this body—we would 
welcome support from our friends and 
brothers across the aisle. 

The aim and essence of that program 
is to provide 500,000 public service jobs 
at the State and local levels, federally 
funded. 

I say it is wicked that there are medi- 
cal corpsmen from Vietnam who are 
walking the streets looking for work to- 
day at a time when our hospitals desper- 
ately need orderlies and aides, but lack 
the money to hire them. 

I say it is wicked that we let our State 
and National forests go to rack and ruin 
because we lack sufficient junior for- 
esters to do the job of policing them. 

I say it is wicked that we let crime on 
the streets increase when the policeman 
on the beat could profit so tremendously 
from having a police aide, in uniform, 
walking the beat with him. 

I say it is wicked that we close our 
museums in the great cities of this coun- 
try because the museums of our cities 
cannot sweat any more taxes out of the 
hard-pressed homeowners, and so we 
have to close them down for days be- 
cause we do not have enough money to 
pay for guards. Let us take some of the 
unemployed and put them to work as 
museum assistants. 

Five hundred thousand jobs now would 
be no problem whatever. Then think of 
the multiplier effect when those newly 
employed workers, who were previously 
unemployed, start spending the money, 
the prevailing wage which they are going 
to get. That, according to any multiplier 
rate I have ever heard of, is going to 
have a two for one effect, so you will get 
one million additional jobs because of 
the 500,000 jobs you have created. That 
is 1.5 million jobs. 

Then you get the accelerator effect, 
year in and year out, in season and out of 
season, whether we have an investment 
tax credit on the books or whether we 
do not, the American businessman— 
bless him—tends to spend about 10 per- 
cent of the GNP on plant and equip- 
ment. He is going to be doing that next 
year, as he did last year, whether or not 
we have the 7-percent investment tax 
credit. 

If the businessman has a larger base, 
by this extra 1.5 million jobs I am talk- 
ing about, on which he can posit the 
sums he spends for plant and equipment, 
that is going to add another couple of 
hundred thousand jobs. And if you add 
to that the added confidence which will 
inhabit the breast of those who are work- 
ing, who will then start spending a little 
more of their consumer-spending income, 
you are going to get close to two to two- 
and-a-half million more jobs, and you 
can bring unemployment down below 4 
percent. 

I will not sit still for the pusillanimous 
estimate by the administration’s econ- 
omists that we have to settle for 5 per- 
cent or 5% percent unemployment, not 
on your life, not while the job is the key 
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that Americans use between their work 
and their living. We must provide jobs, 
and the efficient way to do this is in the 
very kind of jobs-now program which 
the gentleman from Florida is backing. 

So I thank the gentleman for permit- 
ting this intervention. He is on the right 
track. He and his fellows are few in num- 
ber now. But as the message gets out that 
the only way to tax equity in this country 
is by a Presidentially backed program 
of plugging tax loopholes, I predict his 
tribe will increase. 

Again I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks and I 
want to pay tribute to the gentleman 
who is a distinguished member of the 
Joint Economic Committee. I actually be- 
lieve that the report of his committee 
had probably more to do with the new 
economic policy that we now have in this 
country than anything else. His insight 
into our international trade problems 
and international payment problems has 
perhaps done more to turn around a 
sorry situation there than any other ac- 
tivities this Congress has ever under- 
taken. I appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr, Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Florida on taking 
this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, as we consider the im- 
plications of the Revenue Act of 1971, 
which was passed by Congress a few 
weeks ago and signed into law by Presi- 
dent Nixon, and as we study the $246 
billion fiscal 1973 Federal budget re- 
cently proposed by the President, we are 
inundated with a mass of statistics. 

Statistics tend to have a hypnotic ef- 
fect, and there is a tendency to assume, 
without very much supporting evidence 
at hand, that the magnitudes and prior- 
ities which those statistics refiect are 
more or less appropriate. To determine 
whether that assumption is justified, we 
must take a fresh start at answering 
some of the basic questions upon which 
our entire economy and tax structure 
are based: 

Do we actually believe in progressive 
and equitable income taxation? 

Is our objective for every American 
family employment and an adequate in- 
come? 

Are we opposed to tax favoritism and 
special advantages? 

Is direct economic assistance usually 
more efficient than indirect subsidies 
and “trickle downs”? 

I believe the answer to each of the 
foregoing questions is “yes.” The Presi- 
dent’s budget and the recent tax bill, 
which I opposed, seem to assume that 
each of these questions should be an- 
swered “no.” 

We must have tax reform, and we must 
have it very soon. The most recent data 
on tax returns, covering 1969 returns, 
indicates that 21,317 individuals earn- 
ing more than $20,000 paid no Federal 
taxes whatsoever. Three hundred and 
one persons earning more than $200,000 
paid no tax. Fifty-six individuals with 
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annual incomes exceeding $1 million paid 
not a penny in Federal tax. 

The current tax laws are so riddled 
with loopholes that almost any wealthy 
individual who has a competent tax 
lawyer can, if he works at it, avoid pay- 
ing thousands of dollars in Federal taxes. 
Many deductions—including, for ex- 
ample, those which involve interest on 
State and municipal bonds, investment 
in railroad cars, and residential rental 
housing—are, as a practical matter, 
available only to the rich. One tax expert, 
Joseph Pechman of the Brookings In- 
stitution, has shown persuasively that 
such tax exemptions as these are not 
only inefficient subsidies which could be 
replaced by less expensive direct pay- 
ments, but that the attractiveness of tax- 
free bonds to wealthy individuals de- 
prives businesses of socially necessary 
venture capital. 

Other special tax advantages worth 
millions and even billions of dollars to 
their beneficiaries are alleged to have a 
rational basis when in fact they are 
merely handouts to those who have more 
influence in the Congress than the poor 
and middle-class citizens of our country. 

The notorious oil depletion allowance 
is a case in point. Most of the major oil 
companies pay almost no income tax. In 
1970, Standard Oil of California, which 
had net income before taxes of $589.6 
million, paid Federal income tax at the 
astonishingly low rate of 5 percent. 
Standard Oil is no exception: in 1970 the 
19 largest oil companies in the country 
had net income before taxes of $8,857,- 
753,000 but paid Federal taxes at the de- 
plorably low average rate of only 8.7 per- 
cent. Recent testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress has 
demonstrated that it would cost the Gov- 
ernment less to pay directly for oil ex- 
ploration than to continue to subsidize 
exploration with special allowances. 

On the whole, however, the oil deple- 
tion allowance is probaby no more anti- 
social than the pervasive discrimination 
in favor of corporations and against in- 
dividuals which characterizes our tax 
laws. In fact, we have witnessed in re- 
cent years the gradual erosion of the cor- 
porate income tax. This radical change 
has been effected not by any statement 
from the Congress of a comprehensive 
new policy with regard to corporations; 
rather, it has resulted from the diminu- 
tion of potential corporate tax revenues 
caused by reinstatement of the invest- 
ment tax credit, new and accelerated de- 
preciation allowances, special benefits for 
foreign subsidiaries, and other esoteric 
tax developments which are obscure to 
the average lawyer in origin and effect, 
and which are totally incomprehensible 
to most citizens. 

The investment tax credit is a very 
important example of how we are losing 
billions of dollars in necessary tax rev- 
enues. According to President Nixon, 
the deficit in the fiscal 1972 Federal 
budget will be $38.8 billion. The Presi- 
dent contemplates a $25.5 billion deficit 
in fiscal 1973. The cumulative deficit for 
the four Nixon administration budget 
years will be more than $90 billion. Un- 
der such circumstances as these, we must 
have very persuasive evidence before we 
abolish sources of revenue. Has such evi- 
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dence been presented with respect to the 
recently reinstated investment tax cred- 
it? I think not? 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 repealed 
the investment tax credit presumably be- 
cause it was bad tax policy and bad 
economics. On April 21, 1969, President 
Nixon firmly opposed the use of the in- 
vestment tax credit. He stated: 

This subsidy to business investment no 


longer has priority over other pressing na- 
tional needs. 


In February 1970 the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers declared: 

The national priorities of the 1970’s do 
not require or justify this special incentive. 


When President Nixon agreed in 1969 
that the investment tax credit was not 
needed to stimulate industrial invest- 
ment, business at that time was oper- 
ating at 85 percent of capacity. If, as Mr. 
Nixon agreed, the investment tax credit 
was not necessary in April of 1969 under 
those conditions, it is difficult to see how 
a@ case for more capital spending at this 
time, when business is operating at ap- 
proximately 75 percent of capacity, can 
be made. 

When the investment tax credit is 
added to the benefits obtained by bus- 
iness under the asset depreciation range 
system—promulgated in 1971 by a Pres- 
idential Executive order—ADR—the 
need for which is challenged by many 
economists—the result is that business 
pays lower taxes and obtains billions of 
dollars in subsidies from the Federal 
Government for investments which, if 
economically justified, would probably be 
made without such subsidies. 

Do we really want a full employment 
economy, or is that phrase merely po- 
litical rhetoric? The Revenue Act of 1971, 
which incorporates virtually all of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s requests, and in which 
Congress acquiesced, will cost the Treas- 
ury of the United States $25.8 billion in 
lost revenue in the period 1971-73. Ac- 
cording to another computation, that 
bill will cost the Treasury $9 billion each 
year over the next 10 years. Eight billion 
dollars of that annual loss is directly 
attributable to special provisions which 
benefit only corporations. 

Some argue that the investment tax 
credit and other special advantages for 
business are desirable because they will 
create jobs and reduce unemployment. 
The national unemployment rate is cur- 
rently running in excess of 6 percent. 
Approximately 5 million individuals are 
out of work. Surely, any proposal which 
would alleviate this suffering would be a 
good proposal. But the arguments that 
the special tax advantages which have 
been given to business will “trickle down” 
to the benefit of unemployed and other 
individuals are simply not valid. For ex- 
ample, the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971, which provides $2.25 billion over 
2 years, is calculated to produce 130,000 
jobs. These public service jobs could be 
quadrupled for only a fraction of the $9 
billion a year which the Revenue Act of 
1971 will cost the Treasury. 

Given the economic circumstances 
which afflict our country today, it seems 
to me that any proposed new tax ar- 
rangements must have as their basic 
target the creation of jobs. I have there- 
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fore joined with Congressman HENRY 
Reuss and others in sponsoring legisla- 
tion to create 500,000 additional fed- 
erally funded public service jobs. 

It is not fair to lay all of the blame for 
the current discriminatory tax arrange- 
ments at the feet of President Nixon. The 
Congress simply has not come forward 
with adequate proposals for tax revenues 
which could be obtained in socially ac- 
ceptable ways. For example, the absence 
of a capital gains tax on property trans- 
ferred at death results in a revenue 
loss of $3.1 billion annually. Although 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
stated in 1969 that it would undertake 
to study estate and gift taxes “as soon 
as possible” and that it had “the expecta- 
tion of reporting out a bill on this sub- 
ject in this Congress,” no such action 
has been forthcoming. 

As in the cases of individual and cor- 
porate income tax rates, statutory estate 
and gift tax rates are high—as high as 
77 percent on estates above $70,000. But 
like income taxation, gift and estate tax- 
ation almost invariably bears little if any 
resemblance to the statutory rates. We 
should study with the greatest care 
Senator McGovern’s proposal that the 
entire system of estate and gift taxation 
be replaced with a new system which 
would establish a lifetime cumulative 
tax on the recipient. Such a system 
would be equitable because it would 
regard the money received as income 
to the recipient, which it is. 

It is incumbent upon Congress to 
present to the American people specific 
and comprehensive proposals for clos- 
ing loopholes which now make the pay- 
ment of income taxes by the rich a na- 
tional joke. 

Do we really have a graduated tax 
system as claimed? A very thorough 
Census Bureau study based on 1968 data 
and reported in the May 1971 edition of 
Conference Board Record states: 

Families and individuals with incomes 
between $6,000 and $25,000 paid almost 
exactly the same share of their income in 
taxes—about 30%. 


Hopefully, that inequity has been at 
least partially mitigated by the effects 
of the 1969 Tax Reform Act. However, 
gross discrimination along such lines 
continues. 

Social security taxes continue to dis- 
criminate against the poor. For 1972, the 
social security tax rate is 5.2 percent on 
earnings up to $9,000. The wage earner 
who earns $9,000 this year will pay $468 
in social security taxes. A corporate 
executive who earns $27,000 this year will 
also pay $468. The $9,000 wage earner 
will pay 5.2 percent of his salary; the 
$27,000 executive will pay only 1.7 
percent. 

My distinguished colleague from Wis- 
consin, Congressman Reuss, has today 
proposed substantial changes in the so- 
cial security laws, and I completely agree 
with him. 

I voted against the Revenue Act of 
1971 because, in my judgment, it would 
produce very little revenue. It had very 
substantial defects. One of the defects is 
that it increased further the discrepancy 
between what the wealthy earn and what 
the poor take home. It seems to me that 
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the social security tax is one of the basic 
reasons why the poor get poorer. 

This tax has no ceiling and no floor 
and is very regressive. It actually penal- 
izes the wage earner with a low or 
moderate income. This tax, in effect, is 
@ payroll tax which inhibits and, there- 
fore, tends to disrupt and depress the 
economy. 

If the ceiling were removed from this 
tax and if the floor were raised so that 
no one under the poverty level would 
have to pay this payroll tax, a vast 
amount of spendable wealth would be 
created. 

In my judgment, reform of the social 
security laws would be a very fruitful 
avenue of research and action for the 
committees of this Congress which are 
concerned with taxes. 

I endorse the following statement 
made in a recent comprehensive study 
of our tax system by Joseph Ruskey and 
Richard Osserman, “Halfway to Tax Re- 
form”—Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington: 1970: 

No tax reform program can be considered 
adequate unless it deals effectively with the 
major tax preferences and abuses that still 
remain, by: 

Eliminating percentage depletion in ex- 
cess of cost of oil, gas and other minerals, as 
well as the privilege of deducting intangible 
drilling and development costs from income; 

Imposing a capital gains tax on property 
transferred on death or by gift; 

Terminating the capital gains treatment 
for stock options, for farm income that in- 
cludes the sale of livestock, for the sale or 
licensing of inventions, and for royalties and 
other income derived from the sale of tim- 
ber, coal, and iron; 

Minimizing tax avoidance through family 
income splitting by raising gift tax rates, 
and reducing gift tax exemptions and exclu- 
sions; 

Preventing the avoidance of estate taxes 
by imposing an inheritance tax when the 
beneficial ownership of a trust is transferred, 
by stricter taxation of “special” powers of 
appointment, and by taxing certain life in- 
surance proceeds and death benefits under 
pension and profit-sharing plans. (Eventual 
comprehensive reform will require the elim- 
ination or narrowing of the differential be- 
tween gift and estate taxes, or a single in- 
tegrated tax covering all transfers from gen- 
eration to generation with perhaps tax-free 
transfers between husbands and wives); 

Subjecting closely held corporations to the 
penalty of the Personal Holding Company 
tax unless at least 60% of their income is of 
the active rather than passive variety; 

Ending accelerated depreciation for all 
kinds of real estate accompanied by the tax- 
ation, at ordinary income tax rates, of all 
previous depreciation deductions recovered 
on resale; 

Eliminating the exemption from income 
tax of group life insurance coverage and the 
exclusion from estate taxation of the pro- 
ceeds of such insurance; 

Strictly limiting private and special tax 
bills for the relief of individual taxpayers; 

Bringing into more equitable balance the 
separate rate schedules for married couples, 
heads of households, and single persons; 

Reviewing the immunity from taxation of 
items of imputed income such as the value 
of owner-occupied homes and the interest or 
dividends credited to the owners of certain 
types of life insurance; 

Further revising the tax treatment of bank- 
ing institutions so as to eliminate com- 
pletely their use of excessive tax liabilities, 
and ending other special immunities which 
favor them over other taxpayers; 
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Revising the rate structure to achieve 
greater progessivity; 

Eliminating the 50% maximum tax on 
earned income; 

Most important of all, the preferred tax 
treatment of capital gains should be taxed 
on the same basis as items of ordinary in- 
come; and 

Not all revisions of the tax law that would 
result from such a program should be put in- 
to effect immediately. Some reform measures 
would require a transition period during 
which the effectiveness of substantive 
changes in the law would either be postponed 
or be only partially operative. In this way 
taxpayers who have arranged their affairs on 
the basis of present law would be given an 
opportunity to reshape them in the light of 
the new legislation. 


As I have indicated, the Revenue Act 
of 1971 provides for an annual revenue 
loss of $9 billion, approximately $8 billion 
of which is attributable to corporations 
and only $1 billion of which is attribut- 
able to individuals. The Congress must 
pass tax laws which benefit people, not 
merely corporations. 

May I say also to my distinguished 
colleagues, the gentleman from Florida 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin, that 
I believe that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has made an enormous contribu- 
tion in the report issued by that commit- 
tee on January 11, 1972. That study is 
entitled “The Economics of Federal Sub- 
sidy Programs” and catalogs in a very 
detailed and learned report consisting 
of 230 pages some $63 billion worth of 
subsidies in which there is waste and 
which we should examine very regularly 
and systematically. Therefore, I submit, 
gentlemen, that the Congress simply 
must move in the matter of tax reform: 
First, by plugging the loopholes that 
have been referred to; second, by the ap- 
propriate redistribution of income and 
by equalizing social security taxes and 
by all other means; and third, by the re- 
duction of subsidies. 

I concur with what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) has said, 
that we should not vote in favor of the 
$50 billion increase in the national debt 
which is being sought by the administra- 
tion—the same administration which 
last year sought and received from Con- 
gress a $35 billion debt increase—until 
or unless we have a satisfactory state- 
ment from this administration to the 
effect that substantial and reasonable 
changes in the tax laws will, in fact, be 
proposed during this session of the 
Congress. 

The Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress has reported that in fiscal 1970 
Federal subsidies cost at least $63 bil- 
lion. The chairman of that committee, 
Senator PROXMIRE, has stated: 

This mammoth subsidy system represents 
a mindless means of spending taxpayers’ 
money. There is virtually no analysis of eco- 
nomic benefits and little analysis of the cost 
of these programs. 


In my judgment, when the President 
seeks, as he has this month, a budget 
authorization of $246.3 billion, he must 
make a better showing that these $63 
billion in Federal giveaways are justified. 
He must demonstrate that cash subsidies 
of $10-$13 billion annually to encourage 
farmers to plant or not plant, to pay for 
the construction and operation of ships, 
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to compensate beekeepers for dead bees, 
and for other such purposes, are in the 
national interest. He must demonstrate 
that subsidies of $38 billion which are 
used to facilitate the development of nat- 
ural resources, to stimulate the purchase 
of machinery, and to encourage Ameri- 
can companies to do business abroad, 
and for related purposes, are really 
needed. He must display for all the 
American people to see such evidence as 
exists that Federal credit subsidies at the 
current annual rate of $4-$5 billion now 
being used to assist in the purchase of 
farms and in providing inexpensive rural 
electricity and telephone service are 
needed and are being spent intelligently. 

As far as I know, no such showing has 
ever been made in a comprehensive way. 

What I seek in the economic sphere 
from the President of the United States 
more than anything else is some evidence 
that the human needs of our citizens are 
considered on a level of priority higher 
than the alleged fiscal needs of corpora- 
tions. 

To phrase the problem differently, I 
know of no recent request from a sub- 
stantial segment of the business com- 
munity for tax relief which has been 
denied. On the other hand, I know of no 
basic request from the representatives of 
the poor and unemployed people of this 
country which has been granted. We can 
apparently afford an investment tax 
credit, but not adequate direct job assist- 
ance. We can allegedly afford an increase 
in the Department of Defense budget to 
$78.3 billion, but we can only afford a 
federally guaranteed income of $2,400 for 
a family of four unemployable individu- 
als. We can afford to pay the enormous 
interest required to finance the $38.8 bil- 
lion debt incurred by the Federal Gov- 
ernment this year, but we cannot afford 
to pay for child development programs 
which President Nixon has vetoed. In 
any equitable tax and budget arrange- 
ment, such priorities as these must be 
reversed. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I oppose an increase 
in the national debt without planning 
and programing for the future in justifi- 
cation thereof. 

Our past is glorious—our future is un- 
certain. 

If 20 centuries could be measured on a 
20-inch rule—we could then better real- 
ize the progress of America in less than 
the last 2 inches of such a scale of time. 
In less than 200 years we have surpassed 
all recorded events in the history of man- 
kind, In peace and in war—in wealth and 
in wisdom—we now stand in judgment 
of ourselves, before God and before the 
eyes of the world. 

COMMUNITIES, COUNTRIES, AND CURRENCIES 


The planet earth is a community of 
nations as this country is a nation of 
communities. Each in the complexity of 
modern economic theory is dependent 
upon the weld of each link. It is known 
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that a chain has no greater strength than 
the substance that connects each link—a 
country is no stronger than the economic 
continuity of a composite of the com- 
munities. A world without countries and 
a country without communities is like a 
chain without links. It is no more. 

Money is the modern measure of eco- 
nomic success or failure. It is the accept- 
able medium of exchange—for you and 
for me—for each community and for 
every country. 

No government, large or small, can 
keep the people—the people must keep 
the government. There are many reasons 
why—and particularly so in a democracy. 
The mayor and council of a city cannot 
keep the people of the municipality—the 
Governor and legislature of a State can- 
not keep the people of the political sub- 
divisions of government—and the Mem- 
bers of Congress together with the Presi- 
dent cannot keep the people of the Union. 
All combined cannot keep the people of 
the world. But severally and jointly we 
have the capacity to improve the system 
of social order or to eventually destroy 
the government of the governed. 

We have paid a great price to see our- 
selves from afar. Yet, many refuse to see 
what is here to be seen—to hear what is 
here to be heard or to do what is here to 
be done. 

This is not a time for gloom and I am 
hopeful that we may not consider the 
minds of men to be as concrete—thor- 
oughly mixed and permanently set. Let 
us open our minds to the mountains be- 
fore us and let us tackle the tasks to be 
done. 

BUDGET REQUESTS VERSUS BUDGET 
REQUIREMENTS 

The real problem most simply stated 
is that policies and programs of the past 
have resulted in current trends of too 
many people and too much wealth of this 
great country in too few places. 

The failure of Government economists 
to recognize and relate the problems of 
the communities of this country with the 
economic inequities imposed upon all 
the people is a gross and serious error. 
The producers of food and fiber are 
forced to market the fruits of their la- 
bor at two-thirds of value and the wheels 
of industry turn at slightly more than 
two-thirds of capacity—5.5 million peo- 
ple are entitled to a minimum wage in an 
economy of no jobs while the rising cost 
of living visits every American home. 

It is probably error to conclude that it 
all adds up to an upside down economy— 
but it cannot be denied that all is up 
should be down and all that is down 
should go up—and it cannot be denied 
that management of this public cor- 
poration—national Government—has 
plunged the stockholders—taxpayers— 
further in debt in the last 3 years than 
in the decade before. 

The Honorable Secretary of the United 
States Treasury appeared before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
with a prepared pleading and appro- 
priate prayer for a record rise of $50 
billion in the debt limit of this Nation to 
meet the terms of the current budget re- 
quest of the President. The need for that 
request is present because the require- 
ments of prudent management and fu- 
ture planning are clearly absent. The 
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testimony of the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget in the record 
of those hearings is of no value other 
than an amen to the pleading and 
prayer of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that is well known to all. In substance 
there exists no planning and no pro- 
graming beyond 1973. The work plans 
to support budget requests are inade- 
quate as requirements in support thereof. 
There are no suggested alternatives—no 
imagination for the future. There is no 
real foundation for constructive policies 
in support of long term programs. The 
budget requests and the unequaled de- 
mand for a record rise in the national 
debt limit is premised on uncertainty— 
not certainty. Pursuant to all rules of 
reason no court of equity could grant re- 
lief—the $50 billion increase in the na- 
tional debt limit must be denied. It must 
be denied until proper planning and pro- 
graming is initiated with 20-20 vision be- 
yond 1973 with an insight to the future 
and unto the year of 2020. 


FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The road to economic recovery will re- 
quire more than rhetoric—more than 
money—and more than “jawboning.” 
There is some economic precedent that 
things can be “jawboned” down, but I 
know of no precedent to suppose an econ- 
omy can be “jawboned” up. “Puffing” is 
not economically productive. 

I believe the people of this country are 
ripe for a departure from the traditional 
past—they are weary of policies and pro- 
grams that have not worked and are not 
working now. If we are serious about 
communities and the quality of life in the 
gutted hinderlands of rural America and 
the core areas of the industrialized urban 
centers of this country than we must 
pursue policies and programs in the in- 
terest of people, performance, and prc- 
duction. We can not prepare for the fu- 
ture on the folly of our time and fables 
of the past. 

The people of America have not lost 
all self-initiative and millions may still 
believe in the concept that “this is the 
house that Jack built”—and that it was 
a good one. 

It is time that the Members of Con- 
gress recognize again that old-fashioned 
concept. I think it is time for a future 
economic development program that in- 
cludes basic criteria as follows, to wit: 

FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A national fiscal budget not in excess 
of the average of the last past 5 years 
unless—— 

First. The Congress in joint session de- 
clares a national emergency, and 

Second. All such budget requests are 
supported by acceptable workplans as 
approved and authorized by the Con- 
gress. 

A national planning and land use pro- 
gram for future economic growth in com- 
prehensive planning for conservation 
and utilization of human and natural 
resources. 

First. Protection of the environment— 
to provide for pure air, clean water, and 
productive soils. 

Second. Enhancement of the quality of 
life through national zoning in an over- 
all plan for maximized efficiency of long- 
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term planning for full development of 
natural resources. 

A national board of economic equali- 
zation—for a meaningful control of in- 
flation by the people. 

First. Patterned on geographical areas 
such as the Federal Reserve Districts— 
to equate costs and prices by region. 

Second. Power of subpena to ascer- 
tain the relationship of the economic 
crunch to the economic bulge—and to 
provide a place where a citizen can be 
heard when the “shoe pinches.” To in- 
duce self-imposed restraint absent of 
Government controls. 

Third. Patterned after the Board of 
Equalization for tax-paying citizens 
with the right of administrative ap- 
peals and final resort to the courts of 
equity by writ of certiorari only. 

Reduction of national debt vested in 
the option of the people. 

First. Citizens and taxpayers desire 
control of our ultimate destiny and na- 
tional debt— 

To provide a means of payment on the 
national debt by each citizen electing 
to do so. 

To provide payments annually of a 
sum equal to the percent in income 
taxes due not in excess of the rate of 
interest paid on Government securities 
times the sum total of tax due and pay- 
able in any 1 year. 

Second. To provide responsibility 
with the people and the obligation of 
fiscal prudence with the governed. 

I do not suggest these proposals as 
@ panacea—they are alternative op- 
tions for long-term planning. There are 
other alternatives beyond the scope of 
my statement today. 

I cannot vote for an increase in the 
debt ceiling of this Nation without some 
constructive plan for certainty in the 
future. Some of you may have done so 
in the past because it was believed to be 
the responsible thing to do—the Gov- 
ernment must go on. 

The recent record of huge deficits of 
the national budget are unequaled in 
all history—$23 billion in fiscal year 
1971, $38.8 billion in fiscal year 1972, 
and $25.5 billion in 1973. These are the 
reasons for the requested increase in 
the national debt ceiling. Such reasons 
make as much sense as a bank loan to 
pay for an old grocery account. 

The current policies of control of the 
economy and elimination of inflation 
harm the honest and the failure to plug 
loopholes in the Federal income, gift, 
and estate tax statutes benefit the eco- 
nomic bulge of a few at the expense of 
many honest American citizens. 

I commend those people that have 
given much in seeking solutions in the 
past. Let us now do what must be done 
for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told that 
USDA employs more than 83,000 peo- 
ple in Washington, D.C. I have no ab- 
solute knowledge of the total employees 
on the Federal payroll of the executive 
branch of this Government—but I have 
every reason to believe the most tal- 
ented men in the world are available to 
the executive branch of Government. I 
am embarrassed that evidence in sup- 
port of an increase of the national debt 
is woefully weak with no provision for 
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long-term planning or reduction there- 
of. Management of the public interest 
must be improved and if we simply per- 
mit an increase in the national debt by 
and upon the request of the President 
now—we can expect nothing new in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, if no one is to protect 
the governed—the burden is upon the 
Members of this House of the people. 
The time is now. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of bringing to the people of this 
country a sense of economic equity and 
a fair, honest and reasonable financial 
return for their labors, investments and 
some assurance of security in the future. 

It is not an effort for some—but for 
all—not just one community, not com- 
munities of one area or one region—it 
is a national policy and the cause is 
our country. No other goal is worthy of 
our best effort. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to commend the gentleman in the well, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
BONS) and our colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) for having 
taken this time this afternoon to high- 
light the failure of the new economic 
policy of the President—that policy 
which came about as a result of the 
unprecedented combination of inflation 
and recession at the same time. 

The President’s vaunted new economic 
policy has failed to cope with the basic 
problem of this country—unemployment. 
The unemployment rate for December of 
1971 was 6.1 percent—not perceptibly 
lower than it had been all throughout 
that year. The President’s own economic 
report, which would be expected to look 
at conditions in the most optimistic 
light, predicts 5-percent unemployment 
by the end of 1972—a drop of only 1 per- 
cent, Five-percent unemployment is un- 
acceptable, but these figures mask the 
fact that certain strata of our society 
bear a disproportionate amount of the 
unemployment burden. The unemploy- 
ment rate for teenagers is 17.5 percent; 
for black and other minority adults the 
rate is 10.3 percent. And in the inner 
cities, for black teenagers it is astronom- 
ical. Such a chronically high rate of peo- 
ple out of work is intolerable. 

The administration has several ap- 
proaches for dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problem, none of which is adequate. 
In the international sphere, the admin- 
istration is relying on the devaluation of 
the dollar to increase jobs by increasing 
exports. The administration forecasts 
that devaluation will create 500,000 to 
675,000 jobs in the United States over the 
course of 2 years. However, during the 
next 2 years there will be 3 to 4 million 
new entrants to the labor market. So, the 
jobs created by the dollar devaluation 
will not even allow us to hold our own 
against the problem of unemployment. 

Looking at the administration’s fiscal 
policy, the cornerstone is the Revenue 
Act of 1971. The administration asserts 
that one of the major purposes of this 
act is job development—through the 
7-percent investment tax credit for in- 
dustry. However, since industry is oper- 
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ating at less than 75 percent of capacity, 
the logic of the investment tax credit is 
flawed. Corporations running at this level 
of capacity are unlikely to engage in new 
investment and, therefore, new jobs will 
not be created by this credit. 

The administration seems to think 
that, as long as it runs a budget deficit, 
engendered by the investment tax credit 
and other policies, there will be ade- 
quate stimulus to the economy. How- 
ever, under basic Keynesian doctrine, it 
is not sufficient to cope with unemploy- 
ment by simply running a budget deficit. 
It is necessary to direct government 
spending in a way best suited to increas- 
ing employment. 

Instead of asking for tax reform and 
the closing of loopholes, the administra- 
tion has asked Congress for an increase 
in the debt ceiling. Before asking that 
the debt ceiling be lifted, the administra- 
tion should ask Congress to enact mean- 
ingful tax reform, The Tax Reform Act 
of 1972, which I have cosponsored, will 
bring some $11 billion new revenue into 
the Treasury by 1973, and plug loopholes 
that favor the wealthy. 

The budget for fiscal year 1973 reflects 
the misplaced priorities of the adminis- 
tration. Approximately one-third of the 
total budget, $83.3 billion, is devoted to 
the military. In stark contrast, less than 
$2 billion is devoted to pollution control 
and abatement, only $2 billion for low- 
and moderate-income housing assistance, 
and about $6 billion for education, and 
only $1.1 million to provide public service 
jobs under the Emergency Employment 
Act. This amount is grossly inadequate. 

I have joined in cosponsoring H.R. 
12011, legislation introduced by Mr. 
Reuss, which would create 500,000 fed- 
erally financed public service jobs by 
amending and expanding the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. Basically, this 
legislation authorizes $500 million for 
the fiscal year 1972, and $1 billion for 
the fiscal year 1973 to finance public 
service jobs. At least 80 percent of these 
funds are to apportioned among the 
States on the basis of the proportion 
which the total number of unemployed 
persons in each State bears to the total 
number of unemployed in the United 
States. The rest of the funds shall be al- 
located to be dispensed by the Federal 
Government. The funds allocated to 
each State shall further be apportioned 
to units of local government in the pro- 
portion that their unemployment bears 
to the unemployment in the State. Thus 
substantial funds will become available 
to localities to hire their unemployed to 
perform needed public service tasks— 
paramedical jobs, playground supervi- 
sion, environmental improvement, 
sanitation. 

This is the way to deal with unem- 
ployment: by spending money directly 
to put people to work, rather than by 
giving money to corporations in the hope 
they will make capital investments that 
they do not need. 

As Prof. Robert Lekachman pointed 
out in his testimony to the House Labor 
Committee on January 26: 

Public service employment is an idea whose 
time has come, It represents the best avail- 
able means of coping simultaneously with 
the persistent unemployment and unfilled 
public sector needs. 
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Further in his testimony, Professor 
Lekachman noted that a survey con- 
ducted in 1968 by Dr. Harold Sheppard 
of the Upjohn Institute showed that 130 
cities, each with a population in excess of 
100,000, could readily have put 279,415 
people to useful work in activities which 
ranged from antipollution enforcement, 
through public safety, to sanitation and 
welfare. But the funds for such employ- 
ment, unfortunately, were not available. 
Most of these jobs required little skill or 
skills that could readily be taught in short 
training programs. In view of the dif- 
ficulties states and municipalities have 
had in supplying basic services since 
1968, it seems certain that there is a 
need by States and municipalities for 
substantially more public service em- 
ployees today. It is important to note 
that these public service jobs can be 
targeted to reach those unemployed who 
tend, because of lack of training, to be 
least likely to get a job during a period 
of economic recovery. I, therefore, hope 
that this legislation will be enacted 
rapidly. We cannot wait to provide aid to 
our unemployed; the Nixon administra- 
tion has already waited too long. 

In addition to providing no viable an- 
swer to the problem of unemployment, 
the Nixon administration has also rested 
its heavy hand upon those poor people in 
this country who do now have jobs. 
When the Congress enacted the Presi- 
dent’s economic stabilization legislation, 
it included a section—Economic Stabili- 
zation Act Amendments of 1971, title IT, 
section 203 (d)—which provides: 

(W)age increases to an individual whose 
earnings are substandard or who is amongst 
the working poor shall not be limited in any 
manner, until such time as his earnings are 
no longer substandard or he is no longer a 
member of the working poor. 


This provision originated in the House, 
based on my bill, H.R. 11406. 

The legislative history of this provi- 
sion makes it quite clear that the intent 
of Congress was to define “substandard 
earnings” and “working poor,” to mean a 
level of income of $6,960 annually, or 
approximately $3.35 an hour. Yet the 
President’s Cost of Living Council has 
frustrated the intent of Congress by de- 
fining “substandard earnings” as apply- 
ing only to workers earning up to $1.90 
an hour, $3,968 annually. This decision 
was reached in the face of the unani- 
mous opinion of the Pay Board that $1.90 
an hour was so low as to violate con- 
gressional intent. 

Dispensing tax boondoggles to cor- 
porations, freezing the working poor in 
poverty, is bad medicine for an ailing 
economy. It is essential that there be a 
viable program to cope with the prob- 
lem of unemployment. Our public service 
jobs legislation offers a means to create 
500,000 jobs. Meaningful tax reform will 
bring revenues into the Treasury to off- 
set the large deficits which this adminis- 
tration’s economic policies have pro- 
duced. Such actions will generate con- 
fidence, thereby hastening the recovery 
of the economy. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 
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THE LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON 
LIBRARY EDUCATION SYMPOSIUM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
it was my high privilege as chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on General 
Education to participate in the official 
opening of the first presidential papers 
in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
at the University of Texas, in Austin. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson and Mrs. 
Johnson participated in the ceremony as 
did hundreds of America’s most dis- 
tinguished educators and scholars. 

It was a momentous occasion and one 
that inspired all of those present, for 
indeed the opening of the White House 
papers dealing with education during the 
administration of President Johnson will 
give researchers a deeper insight into 
the most exciting and productive era for 
American education. 

No one can deny that President John- 
son earned the title—“The Teacher in the 
White House” because of his deep per- 
sonal commitment to upgrade educa- 
tional opportunities for all Americans 
during his term in the White House. 

The ceremonies in Austin, Tex., last 
week were full of nostalgia and rededica- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson himself was the center of 
attraction, and rightfully so, for no 
American President has ever earned the 
love and admiration of the Nation’s edu- 
cators more than has Mr. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson—Lady Bird—was her 
ever-charming self; one of the most 
beautiful and compassionate women of 
our time. It was heartwarming to see 
Mrs. Johnson in the beautiful setting of 
the Johnson Library and one sensed the 
warm affection and spirit of mutual co- 
operation that has always existed be- 
tween President Johnson and the First 
Lady. 

The impressive assembly of educators 
was living proof of the high regard that 
academia holds for President and Mrs. 
Johnson. It was also evidence of the high 
respect that the Nation’s educators hold 
for the University of Texas at Austin, 
host to the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library. 

I watched with joy the pride that filled 
our colleague, Congressman J. J. PICKLE, 
in whose congressional district the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library is located. 
Congressman PICKLE is one of the most 
highly respected Members of Congress 
and it is fitting that he represent the 
district which houses such a distin- 
guished university and the Johnson 
Library. 

I was also pleased to see Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, honor President Johnson by per- 
sonally participating in this momentous 
and historic occasion. Commissioner 
Marland has brought a new dimension of 
leadership and dignity to American edu- 
cation and his contribution to the rich 
program at the Johnson Library in- 
spired those present. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on General Education, I am 
placing in the Recor today the entire 
proceedings of this historic occasion. 
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I am grateful to Dr. Harry J. Middle- 
son, Director of the Johnson Library, for 
his cooperation and the outstanding 
manner in which he arranged the entire 
proceedings. 

I particularly call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to President Johnson’s own re- 
marks at the conclusion of the sympo- 
sium. President Johnson demonstrates 
his continuing dedication to the high 
promise of American education. 

I also call attention to the significant 
contribution made by the speakers and 
panelists. 

The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
Education Symposium constitutes a high 
water mark in American education and 
I am proud to have been able to partici- 
pate in the proceedings. 

The transcript follows after the offi- 
cial program which I include in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS AT AUSTIN, THE 
LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON LiIsRARY—EDUCA- 
TION SYMPOSIUM PROGRAM—EDUCATING A 
NATION: THE CHANGING AMERICAN COM- 
MITMENT 

MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1972—10 A.M. 
Presiding 

Harry J. Middleton, Director, The Lyndon 

Baines Johnson Library. 
Welcome 

Stephen H. Spurr, president, The Univer- 

sity of Texas at Austin. 
Welcome 

Robert L. Kunzig, Administrator, General 

Services Administration, 
Address 

John W. Gardner, Chairman of Common 
Cause, Former Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr, Gard- 
ner will trace America’s historic commitment 
to education. 

Address 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Former Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Dr. Cohen will report on the Educa- 
tion Task Forces of the Johnson Administra- 
tion. 

RECESS FOR LUNCH 
Introduction 

Donald E. Morrison, president, National 

Education Association. 
Address 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr, Marland’s address 
will concern itself with problems foreseen 
and action required in the areas of pre- 
school through high school education. 

Panel Discussion 

Dr. Marland’s address will be followed by 
& panel discussion of the subject. Taking part 
in the panel discussion, with Dr. Marland, 
will be: 

Harold Howe, II, vice president, Division 
of Education and Research, Ford Founda- 
tion, Former United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

Patrick L. Daly, vice president, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Walter E. Washington, 
sioner, District of Columbia. 

Jerome S. Bruner, Professor, Department 
of Psychology, Harvard University. 

Jack L. Davidson, Superintendent, Austin 
Independent School District. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1972—9 A.M. 
Introduction 

Elspeth Rostow, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Government, the University of 
Texas at Austin, Chairman of the Symposium 
Planning Committee. 


Mayor-Commis- 
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Address 
William J. McGill, President, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. McGill’s address will concern it- 
self with problems ahead and action required 
in higher education. 
Panel discussion 


Dr. McGill’s address will be followed by a 
panel discussion of the subject. Taking part 
in the panel discussion, along with Dr. Mc- 
Gill will be: 

Francis Keppel, Chairman of the Board, 
General Learning Corporation. 

Jacqueline Wexler, President, Hunter Col- 
lege of the City University of New York. 

Rosemary Park, Professor, Educational 
Planning and Programs, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Frank Newman, Associate Director of Uni- 
versity Relations, Stanford University. 

Lorrin G, Kennamer, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, the University of Texas at Austin, 


Remarks 
The Honorable Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Adjournment 
MORNING, JANUARY 24, 1972 


Educating a nation: The changing American 
commitment 

(The Symposium convened at 10:10 a.m., 
and the following proceedings transpired.) 

Mr. Harry J. Middleton, director, the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library: Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen. I am Harry Middleton, 
Director of the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library. 

The occasion which has given rise to this 
gathering this morning is the Opening for 
Research of the Papers on Education in the 
Library’s Collections, the first group of 
papers to be so opened. Those papers, how- 
ever informative a body of records they are 
judged to be, however helpful they prove to 
be to scholarship, are the documents of a 
time and a concept of commitment to the 
cause of full educational opportunity. 

That word, commitment, is the link be- 
tween the openings of the papers and the 
event which brings us together here. There 
are in this audience many illustrious men 
and women and many concerned ones; edu- 
cators and political leaders, administrators 
and students, and a President and First Lady 
who left their mark on American education. 
(Applause) 

That there should be such a gathering to 
explore the continuing and changing Ameri- 
can commitment is a most hopeful and aus- 
picious sign in a day when hopeful signs are 
not always easy to come by. To express my 
own pleasure that you are here, let me say 
that I endorse in advance, most heartily, the 
sentiments of welcome to be voiced by my 
co-host for this affair, the distinguished 
President of the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin, Dr. Stephen Spurr. (Applause) 


Welcome: Stephen H. Spurr, President, The 
University of Texas at Austin 


Dr. Spurr. Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, colleagues. My task is a pleasant one 
and that is to welcome you to the state of 
Texas, the city of Austin, the campus of the 
University of Texas at Austin and the en- 
virons of the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, 
housing the first collection of the Presidential 
Papers on the college campus. This I do with 
all of the warmth and enthusiasm of a new 
arrival to this community, who himself has 
experienced the hospitality of the people of 
Texas and of this great university. 

The present Symposium is distinguished 
not only by the event it records, but also by 
the caliber of its participants. We on campus 
will be its greatest beneficiaries and for this 
I thank you all in the name of The Univer- 
sity of Texas. You are most welcome and we 
trust that you will enjoy your stay with us. 

Let me emphasize the fact that this sym- 
posium, as is this Library, is a joint venture 
of The University of Texas and the Archives 
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of the United States Government. The schol- 
arly values of such a partnership are self- 
evident. Scholars need collection of impor- 
tant papers to reconstruct, to distill and to 
evaluate what has occurred in the past. We, 
as American citizens, need this scholarly ac- 
tivity to give us a base from which we can 
plan the future on the best available basis 
of experience, principle and common sense. 

The LBJ papers are obviously of great 
value to historians. They provide the raw 
materials for research, both to established 
scholars and to aspiring students. Substantial 
benefits accrue to The University of Texas in 
having such a collection on our campus, not 
only for the materials themselves, but also 
in the fact that they attract people such 
as you so that we may profit by the inter- 
action. Great symposia such as this will 
be few and far between, being dependent 
for their existence upon opportunities that 
must be seized by the daring. They are 
augmented, however, by the coming and go- 
ing of individuals—by scholars, public 
figures, tourists—who will come to The Uni- 
versity of Texas and to the LBJ Library to see, 
to learn and to teach. 

While the Johnson Library is part of the 
Archives of the United States, we at The 
University of Texas at the LBJ School of 
Public Affairs and elsewhere, will continue 
our role in the partnership by welcoming 
and by providing facilities to scholars who 
come to work at the Library and on the 
campus. Our own faculty and students look 
forward to enhanced opportunities for 
scholarship and teaching. We are eager to 
share these opportunities with our colleagues. 

The years covered by the Johnson admin- 
istration constitute one of the great periods 
of higher education. The lessons we have 
learned and shall learn from them will form 
a bridge to the future when we shall have 
an even more universal system of educa- 
tion than we have today, when both the 
variety and quality of opportunities will be 
further increased, and when the educational 
process will be woven even to a greater ex- 
tent than now into the cultural, the socio- 
logical and economic pattern of our 
civilization. 

In closing, may I remind you that our 
nation is 196 years old and that our Bi- 
centennial is only one quadrinium away. I 
had to look up that word. We on this campus 
and around this state are planning to make 
the celebration a major occasion for a re- 
appraisal of where we have been and where 
we are going. We already have a Bicentennial 
Committee hard at work and provided with 
a professional staff. Many of those concerned 
with the opening of these papers on educa- 
tion will play a continuing role in the Bi- 
centennial program. In a sense, therefore, 
the opening of the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Papers on Education is a curtain raiser for 
things to come. It will be a hard act to follow 
but we'll do our best. Thank you. (Applause) 

Mr. MIDDLETON. Because of the illustrious 
nature of the assemblage here, introductions 
of those in the audience would be most un- 
wise. We would be at it all morning. I believe 
an exception should be made, however, a 
happy exception, for the members of Con- 
gress that are with us. For although the rest 
of us have the luxury of talking about 
education, they are the ones who must 
deliver. The Education Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee has 
been the staging area for dramatic break- 
throughs in many a tough battle. We are 
honored to have the Chairman of the sub- 
committee here this morning. The Honorable 
Roman Pucinski of Illinois. Would you 
stand, please, Congressman? (Applause) 

We are also privileged and pleased to 
have our own Congressman from this dis- 
trict, the Honorable J, J. “Jake” Pickle. (Ap- 
plause) 

In addition to being a part of the scene 
here at The University of Texas, the LBJ 
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Library has another life as well. It is a 
member of the Presidential Library System 
which in turn is a component of the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service. Respon- 
sibility for that extensive operation belongs 
to the Archivist of the United States, Dr. 
James B. Rhoads, who will extend now a 
welcome on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment. (Applause) 


Welcome: Dr. James B. Rhoads, Archivist, 
the United States of Amreica 


Dr. RHoaps. Mr. President, distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen. When this library was 
dedicated last May, President Nixon said of 
it, “Through its connection with a great 
university, it promises both to enrich the 
university and to be enriched by the uni- 
versity.” The event that brings us together 
here this morning, illustrates the happy ac- 
curacy of that prediction. The Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library and The University of Tex- 
as have joined forces to present a Sympo- 
sium that will serve and, hopefully, advance 
the cause of education. Such a joining of 
forces for such a purpose is, I believe, a 
splendid example of the mutual enrichment 
envisioned by the President. 

Presidential libraries provide a relatively 
new dimension in research and in research 
facilities. They perform a distinct service for 
scholarship by maintaining and by making 
available for research, the papers and rec- 
ords in their collections which are among 
the most valuable source materials of the 
nation’s history. Although the papers of 23 
presidents are preserved in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress, none of 
the collections are complete and and many 
are quite small. Unfortunately, sigificant por- 
tions of other presidential papers were lost, 
accidentally, as in the cases of the William 
Henry Harrison and John Tyler papers; or 
intentionally, as occurred with the papers 
of Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Chester Arthur and Warren G. 
Harding. Other collections were scattered 
among various public and private repositories 
or came into the hands of private col- 
lectors. 

But in 1938, a new tradition was estab- 
lished for the care and preservation of these 
documents, Franklin D. Roosevelt made the 
decision to house his papers in a Presiden- 
tial Library and to turn over the collections 
to the Government. What President Roose- 
velt started became the basis for a law passed 
in 1955; and Presidential Libraries Act, which 
enables the Federal Government to main- 
tain and make available the papers of any 
president who chooses to donate them to the 
people of the United States. There are now 
six such libraries bearing the names of the 
31st through the 36th presidents. 

With the construction of the Johnson 
Library on this campus and the plans for 
the Kennedy Library to be housed at Har- 
vard, a new precedent for Presidential 
Libraries has perhaps been established. That 
of promoting education by locating the li- 
brary in a university community. Not only 
is this action an incalculable boost to the 
university’s resources, it is also a massive 
infusion of research opportunities for stu- 
dents and teachers. I think that it is sym- 
bolic that this precedent should be inspired 
by Lyndon B. Johnson, the education presi- 
dent. His administration was responsible for 
the passage of 60 major education bills. A 
record unequaled in the annals of American 
history. For this reason, it is also fitting that 
the first papers opened in this library per- 
tain to education. These manuscripts will be 
consulted for decades to come by those who 
want to know and want to understand Amer- 
ica’s effort to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for its people. They will document 
what President Johnson has termed the ven- 
ture of the Federal Government for the first 
time into a comprehensive attack on illit- 
eracy in this country. This material will as- 
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sist scholars in the study of the past and 
will guide policymakers in the determina- 
tion of the future. 

Presidential libraries would be fulfilling 
their purpose if they did nothing mcre than 
preserve and provide access to the papers 
they contain. This is their basic reason for 
existence, but their charters are broad and 
their possibilities for service unlimited. In- 
tellectual centers such as these are in- 
herently dynamic institutions constantly 
probing as searchlights for new and exciting 
ways to advance scholarship. The Presiden- 
tial Libraries have hosted historical associa- 
tions, sponsored seminars and historical con- 
ferences, produced a variety of publications 
and generally become involved in a wide 
range of educational activities. 

The partnership between The University 
of Texas and the Lyndon B. Johnson Library 
represents an even broader enterprise. It 
embraces a challenge to embark on new 
academic explorations, utilizing the facili- 
ties, the resources, prestige and the goodwill 
of both partners. Today at this Symposium, 
we are taking part in the illustrious begin- 
ning of this partnership. I am glad to be a 
part of it and on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, I take great pleasure in 
extending a welcome to all of you. (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Mipp.eron. In those years of the re- 
cent past, when the nation was aroused to 
the prospect and the challenge of extend- 
ing the promise of fulfillment through new 
opportunities, the stage was crowded with 
giants. Concerned men and women who pro- 
duced the ferment of change by making the 
machinery of government work for the bet- 
terment of people. One towering figure was 
John Gardner. To an audience such as this, 
an introduction of John Gardner is super- 
fluous. It is enough, perhaps, to say that 
he brought with him into the arena of ac- 
tion, an idea of excellence and a faith in 
education. And a generation of Americans is 
better off because he was there and because 
he served. Mr. Gardner. (Applause) 


Address: John W. Gardner, chairman of 
Common Cause, former Secreatry, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Mr. GARDNER. President Johnson, Mrs. 
Johnson, distinguished guests. 

I am exceptionally pleased to be here and 
proud to play a part in this ceremony, to 
pay my respects to this great library and 
honor the President whom I served. 

I'm going to talk about federal activities 
in education during President Johnson's ad- 
ministration and I’ll try to relate those ac- 
tivities to the larger context of our national 
life and aspirations. 

Let me begin with a bit of history. 

The time is June 1776. The scene—a second 
floor parlor in the brick house of a young 
German named Graff, at the southwest corner 
of Market and Seventh Streets in Phila- 
delphia. 

There shortly after the eleventh of June, 
beginning perhaps on the very evening of the 
eleventh, the lodger who occupied the second 
floor bedroom of Graff’s home began to draft 
one of the great documents in our history. 

The lodger was, of course, the tall, lean, 
thirty-three year old Virginian known as 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The document was, of course, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Jefferson said that he “turned to neither 
book nor pamphlet while writing” the Decla- 
ration. Beyond that, we know very little about 
the actual conditions of drafting. If I could 
talk with the shade of Jefferson, I think I’d 
pass up a good many other interesting topics 
in order to question him about the drafting. 
I think I'd question him in particular about 
the second and most famous sentence in the 
Declaration. The sentence that, as it stands 
in the final version, reads: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
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created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

In rough draft he said: “We hold these 
truths to be sacred and undeniable...” 

Jefferson later emphasized that he was giv- 
ing expression to widely held views and, in- 
deed, he was. The Declaration, he said, “was 
intended to be an expression of the American 
mind... .” And we know he had grounds for 
that assertion. As Julian Boyd put it, “The 
idea that men were born equal, that they 
Were possessed of certain inherent and un- 
alienable rights, that those rights included 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
that it was the duty of government to protect 
and preserve those rights, and that the gov- 
ernment which did not do so could be abol- 
ished—these were ideas familiar not only to 
. . . every pamphleteer, every lawyer, every 
minister of the gospel, but also to almost 
every American subject of George III in the 
epochal year 1776.” 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent...” 

True to our modern temper, we have dis- 
sected the sentence, debated it and impugned 
it. I myself have questioned it, defended it, 
argued over it and written about it. But the 
dignity of the sentence remains. To me noth- 
ing can detract from the significance for 
Americans of the moral strivings reflected in 
that sentence. It is the most seminal sen- 
tence in the history of American values. 

But we must not let our admiration blind 
us to certain facts. After the great words were 
written, 89 years passed before we abolished 
slavery in this land of the free. Another half 
century passed before we enacted effective 
legislation against child labor. It wasn’t until 
1954 that the Supreme Court ruled against 
segregation. And even today, human poten- 
tialities are warped and stunted in our slums. 

Recognizing all that, what should be our 
attitude toward the words of the Declaration? 
I’ve heard it argued that in the light of at- 
titudes and practices then prevailing, the 
words were sheer hypocrisy, the kind of lofty 
sentiment man expresses but never lives by, 
and that for the sake of honesty, they might 
better not have been written. 

I take a very different view of the matter. 
I believe the later gains in human dignity 
would have come even more slowly if the 
Declaration had not stood as a reminder of 
what we should be striving for and had not 
yet achieved. 

Before the Constitutional Convention in 
1789, George Washington is said to have made 
the statement: “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 

When I was a young man, that seemed to 
me and it still seems to me, a noble proposal. 
But as a youth, I was also attracted by its 
seeming simplicity. Life hadn't yet revealed 
to me how difficult it is to raise any kind of 
standard, nor for that matter, how hard it is 
to be wise and how very hard to be honest— 
hard all the days of our lives. 

I believe that Jefferson erected such a 
standard when he inserted into our first na- 
tional document, a clear expression of what 
has proven to be the most enduring of Amer- 
ican values. 

We have been faithful and faithless by 
turns, to the ideals that he expressed. We 
have interpreted and reinterpreted his 
words. Our understanding of the values un- 
derlying them has evolved and deepened. And 
we're still struggling to do justice to the 
vision, heartened by our successes, ashamed 
of many failures and unable to predict what 
new moral insights of tomorrow will make 
present practice appear primitive. Perhaps 
that is a description of the reality surround- 
ing all moral striving. 

The story of our failures and partial suc- 
cesses in the 192 years since the Declaration 
is more than the story of the slow approach 
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to an early goal. Not only is our practice be- 
coming in some respects more compatible 
with the Declaration, our moral insight con- 
cerning the goal itself is in some respects 
deepening. We understand more now than we 
did then about the implications of those 
truths that were thought to be self-evident. 

One of the things we know now is that 
there are other and perhaps more stubborn 
obstacles to individual fulfillment than the 
political tyranny and oppression that preoc- 
cupied the Founding Fathers; obstacles such 
as poverty, ignorance, disease, discrimination 
and mental or physical illness or incapacity. 
And these cannot be removed merely by as- 
sertion of unalienable rights, nor even by 
legally certified freedoms. The most exciting 
declaration of our generation is the assertion 
that we must attack all of those obstacles. 

I listed ignorance as one of the obstacles 
to individual fulfilment and that brings me 
to the subject of this ceremony, education. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson is the only 
president of the United States who has ever 
said that education is the first business of 
this nation. (Applause) And he believed it. 
And he acted on it. During his administra- 
tion, expenditures for education more than 
tripled. I could fill the whole of this speech 
with no more than the simplest annotated 
listing of the programs launched. I could 
talk at length about the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, about the pro- 
grams to strengthen higher education, about 
the first national venture into non-commer- 
cial television or about the assistance given 
to libraries and medical schools and voca- 
tional programs and rehabilitation. 

But the full record is available for all to 
read. I’m convinced that in the decades to 
come, historians will look back to the 1960's 
as a moment of seminal change in American 
education, a moment of innovation, a time 
of significant 3 

Let me talk about just one or two of those 

. Consider the matter of educa- 
tion for disadvantaged children. In the 
1960's, we undertook the first large-scale, in- 
tensive programs to improve the education 
of the disadvantaged. The efforts were Mas- 
sive and they involved a great variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

We calculated that there were about 15 
million children living in poverty in the 
United States. And the more closely we stud- 
ied these children from our urban slums and 
Tural depressed areas, the more clearly we 
saw the extraordinary difficulties they faced 
when they entered school. Unprepared social- 
ly and psychologically, discouraged almost 
before they began, they often dropped out as 
early as they could. 

Many, many millions of children benefited 
from special projects under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. They bene- 
fited from individualized instruction, from 
enriched summer programs and from im- 
proved remedial programs. Many schools gave 
youngsters from poor homes a chance to 
learn and earn at the same time. Night classes 
were set up so that school dropouts could 
continue their education after work. New 
books, films and training aids were made 
available. Counseling services were estab- 
lished and teacher-aides were brought into 
the classroom so that teachers could devote 
more time to teaching. 

Under the Economic Opportunity Act, an 
equally significant experimentation was un- 
derway, particularly, of course, the immense- 
ly important work in pre-school education, 
There has been endless debate over the ef- 
fectiveness of the Headstart Program. But 
it had one undeniably good consequence. 
One irreversable consequence. We will never 
again assume, as our schools once officially 
assumed, that to assemble all children of an 
age group in school in their sixth year of life 
is necessarily to give them an equal chance. 

As we approached the problem of improv- 
ing the education of the disadvantaged, most 
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of us were acutely aware of the difficulties 
involved. Indeed, the task was so difficult 
and the obstacles so discouraging, that we 
sometimes felt very little sense of accom- 
lishment, but we learned quite a few things. 

First, we came to understand, as I’ve said, 
the importance of early childhood education 
and we will not forget that lesson. 

Second, we came to understand the cen- 
trality of language handicaps in disadvan- 
taged children. 

Third, we learned the importance of re- 
medial education to these youngsters who 
fall progressively behind because of early 
handicaps. 

Fourth, we discovered the possibilities of 
individualized instruction. Situations which 
permit slow learners to work at their own 
pace at the same time that they enjoy par- 
ticipation in the class that includes more 
rapid learners. 

Fifth, we rediscovered the central impor- 
tance of motivation and the necessity to alter 
certain kinds of self-image that lead to self- 
defeating behavior on the part of many dis- 
advan children. 

Sixth, we explored many approaches to 
training for employability and the transition 
from school to work—better counseling, 
work-study, on-the-job training and effective 
teamwork among the schools, the unions and 
industry. 

It appears to be the fashion now—at least 
in some circles—to be somewhat discouraged 
about the education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Many people have worked very hard on 
programs that have not fully succeeded. 
They have seen large sums of money spent 
without the clear, dramatic results that they 
had hoped. They're still searching for 
answers. 

But I cannot accept discouragement as a 
reasonable reaction. As little as fifteen years 
ago, we weren’t even thinking about the 
problem, Almost everyone in the field of 
education assumed that somehow our demo- 
cratic educational system automatically 
handed an equal opportunity to every school 
child in the first grade. If you can’t remember 
how complacent we were on that score, you 
have a very short memory. 

The education of the disadvantaged is a 
task of great complexity. What reason had 
we to expect easy answers? We've been at it 
& very short time. I sometimes think that 
we're long on good intentions and short on 
stamina. 

Along with these efforts and related to 
them, and very close to my heart, were our 
efforts to provide equal opportunity to black 
children and to children of other minority 
groups. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 set the 
stage for that effort and we took the first 
historic steps toward desegregation of the 
school system. I need not emphasize the 
enormous difficulties we experienced. One 
does no favor to the cause of equal opportu- 
nity by ignoring or suppressing evidence of 
real difficulties. But it would be wrong to 
write off the whole effort in a fit of pessimism 
as some are now inclined to do. In fact, it 
cannot be written off, no matter how any- 
one may feel at the moment. The movement 
toward justice for blacks and for othrr mi- 
nority groups is an immensely powerful cur- 
rent in our national life. It cannot be stopped 
—not by the anger of its enemies, not by 
the mistakes of its friends. All who pursue 
the goal will not be infinitely wise in their 
strategies. They may have no ready answers 
for the dilemmas facing the movement at any 
given moment, they may make mistakes, 
But the movement will continue. 

Let me mention one other field in which 
we made extraordinary steps forward—the 
education of handicapped children. We 
estimated that at least 10 percent of the 
school population, then roughly five million 
children, had handicaps severe enough to 
require special education. Of this number, 
we estimated that there were a quarter of a 
million children too ill or crippled to attend 
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regular classes, needing to have schools 
brought physically within reach; more than 
two and a half million with sight hearing 
or speech handicaps requiring special educa- 
tional services; more than a million and a 
half of school-age mentally retarded chil- 
dren; and almost a million emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The usual teaching methods 
do not always work with these children, but 
a very large percentage of them want to 
learn and can learn. 

Nearly 90. percent of all the mentally re- 
tarded can learn to do productive work and 
most can learn school subjects. In a four 
year period, we approximately doubled the 
number of mentally retarded children in 
special education classes—from 393,000 to 
677,000. And we provided residential and 
community services to 400,000 more. At the 
same time we were learning more about men- 
tal retardation, learning how it can be 
prevented. 

We encouraged more young people to enter 
careers of teaching, training and caring for 
handicapped children, In a three year period, 
we almost doubled the number of students 
in training in that subject at our colleges 
and universities. We steadily expanded the 
quality and quantity of these teacher train- 
ing programs. 

Now, there are those who said to me at the 
time, referring to handicapped children and 
particularly, perhaps, to mentally retarded 
children, “Why spend scarce resources of en- 
ergy, talent and money on human beings who 
will never probably contribute significantly 
to the society, who will be marginal at best?” 
And I always gave two answers, the first a 
practical answer and the second, it seems to 
me, a conclusive one. 

The practical answer is that the result of 
the effort is the difference between a self- 
sufficient human being and one who is de- 
pendent, helpless and a burden to himself 
and society. We can achieve the former and 
avoid the latter for most of these children. 

The conclusive answer is much briefer. 
Every individual is of value. 

At the heart of our conviction as Ameri- 
cans is the belief that every individual should 
be enabled to grow to his full stature and be 
what he has it in him to be. Over the years 
we've become increasingly determined to ful- 
fill that promise and education offers the 
chief means of doing so. 

Most Americans had always believed in 
the ideal of individual fulfillment. What was 
new in the efforts of the 1960's was the 
breadth and penetration of the efforts that 
we made to make the ideal come to pass. 
Never before in our history had we worked 
so hard on so many fronts to open the ave- 
nues of opportunity. Never before, to cite 
one example, had we mounted a penetrating 
attack on hard-core poverty. Our concurrent 
attack on racial discrimination, another bar- 
rier to individual fulfillment, was incom- 
parably more vigorous than any attempted 
previously. The same may be said of our 
efforts to cope with mental retardation, men- 
tal illness, physical incapacity and so on. 
In fact, we launched the broadest possible 
attack on all the conditions that prevented 
individual fulfillment or stunted human 


I shall always be grateful to President 
Johnson for giving me the opportunity to 
serve as Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare during some of those years. The job 
gave me a very special view of this nation. 
I saw children being taught, sick people 
being cared for, the aged being helped, the 
disabled retrained; I saw health research go- 
ing on; I saw the schools and colleges ex- 
panding; young men and women being pre- 
pared for careers in science and the arts and 
scholarship. I saw the people in and out 
of government who made that whole part 
of American society work—teachers, nurses, 
businessmen who serve on school boards, 
doctors, ministers, social workers, housewives 
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who do volunteer work, college students who 
tutor children in the slums and all those 
who give generously or raise money for good 


purposes. 

Why do they do these things? Why do 
they do them with such conviction? To an- 
swer that is to say something about what I 
like to think of as the American commit- 
ment, which is not to affluence, not to all 
the marvelously cushioned comforts of a 
well-fed nation, but to the liberation of the 
human spirit, the release of human poten- 
tial, the enhancement of individual dig- 
nity. Those are the great themes of our life 
as a people, Everything else is a means to 
those ends. 

Unfortunately, some of our fellow citizens 
do not honor those ends, but many others do. 
Many live by the American commitment and 
live to further that commitment. It can be 
honored only by deeds. The Scriptures say 
“At the day of Judgement, it will be asked 
not did you believe, but were you doers or 
talkers only?” 

The hard thing about being doers and not 
talkers is that we can’t walk away from the 
difficult, often painful, tasks involved in 
achieving the ideals that we profess. If we 
say one thing and do another, then we're 
dealers in illusions and not a great people. 

I saw people from every part of the nation, 
in every walk of life, tackling the toughest 
problems of our national life. I worked with 
such people day in and day out. 

They came from all walks of life, Their 
occupational labels didn’t really matter. 
They constitute the brotherhood and sister- 
hood of those who care enough about the 
American commitment to do something 
about it. It is an army without banners and 
its campaigns are not reported on the front 
page, but it marches. 

Every time a teacher strives to give honest, 
individual attention to some child, she is 
advancing the cause. Every time an em- 
ployer seeks to create the working environ- 
ment in which individual employees can 
fiourish and grow, he is helping. Every time 
@ mother provides the special combination of 
love and instruction that makes for early 
intellectual growth, she is doing her bit. 
Every time a citizen works through a civic 
organization to create a government more re- 
sponsive to individuals, he is contributing. 

In short, anyone can contribute and I must 
say, I count the contribution as a measure 
of the men and women I meet, I don’t want 
to know what their religion is or their po- 
litical party or what philosophy they pro- 
fess. I just want to know what they have 
done lately about the basic American com- 
mitment. 

The commitment is deeper than political 
parties. It has to do with a powerful cur- 
rent that runs beneath the surface of Amer- 
ican life down the years and the 
decades and the generations and we must 
keep it running strong. 

Now let me sum up and conclude, 

Some believe that in the interest of hu- 
manitarianism we should weave a vast co- 
coon around everyone in the society so that 
everyone will be safe and secure and prob- 
lems will disappear. But that’s impossible. 
We can't make everyone safe and secure. We 
cannot hope for a world without problems. 
What we can hope for is a society in which 
every individual has a chance and no in- 
dividual is irreparably damaged by circum- 
stances that can be prevented. 

Every individual is of value. 

That defines the purpose of our effort. 
That’s the purpose of all our trials and errors 
and seeking and finding. It’s to enhance the 
individual human being. That’s easy to lose 
sight of, especially when we're talking about 
huge government programs, but their only 
legitimate purpose is to create the conditions 
in which individual lives may be lived 
humanely. 

What I'm saying, then, is first, that there 
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is contained in this great library, a record of 
some of the most exciting years in the his- 
tory of American education; and second, I’m 
saying that the story told therein is at the 
very heart of what this nation is about. 

In closing, I want to pay tribute to the 
important leadership supplied by Francis 
Keppel and Harold Howe, both of whom are 
here today, the two men who served as Com- 
missioners of Education during my years as 
Secretary. And I want again to extend my 
thanks to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
whose powerful convictions made all of this 
possible. Thank you very much. (Applause) 

Mr. MippLteron: When Wilbur Cohen 
was sworn in as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, to succeed John Gardner, 
President Johnson introduced a new term 
into the language. He called it “Wilbur pow- 
er.” (Laughter) And he defined it as will- 
power with something added—the power of 
optimism over pessimism and involvement 
over indifference. The power, he said, that 
gets the job done. 

As a young man, fresh out of college in the 
1930’s, Wilbur Cohen earned his credentials 
as a devoted public servant by laboring to 
get Social Security on the books of American 
law. There are few social reforms enacted 
since that time, that do not bear his imprint 
to some degree, and sometimes that imprint 
is practically a personal brand. He, too, needs 
no real introduction to men and women com- 
mitted to the cause of education. Wilbur 
Cohen. (Applause) 


Address: Wilbur J. Cohen, dean, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, former 
Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 
Dr. COHEN. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 

distinguished members of Congress and many 

colleagues and friends in the audience who 
helped us in this great venture of education 
legislation. 

My life since 1965 has been to follow John 
Gardner. (Laughter) That, of course, is a 
very, very difficult assignment. 

I’m impressed by the fact that in addi- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
who's here, we have so many present Pres- 
idents of colleges and universities. I know we 
have some past ones and I’m certain we have 
some hopefuls for the future in the audi- 
ence. And I’m reminded of the story about 
the President of the university who died and 
went to Hell and the devil said “I'm going 
to make you President of Hell University.” 
(Laughter) And he said, “Well, that’s not 
so bad. I’ve been President of the university 
for quite a time.” And the devil said, “Yes, 
but in Hell we have two Boards of Trustees 
of Hell University.” (Laughter) 

That’s President McGill's joke and I pay 
tribute to him and he has several more that 
I’ve learned but since he’s going to be on 
the program later, I'm not going to give his 
other jokes. (Laughter) 

It’s obvious that this is a very special 
occasion. Coming so early in an election 
year, it may be assumed by many columnists 
that President Johnson wished to open his 
1972 campaign here in Austin. (Applause) 
This time, however, it can be characterized 
as & campaign to bring the unfinished agenda 
of education to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The public availability of the education 
papers in the Johnson Library, represents an 
unusual opportunity for educators, histo- 
rians and students of political science, pub- 
lic administration and public policy. 

The education reports and papers which 
become available today may, and I’m cer- 
tain, will be approached from many different 
points of view. I’m going to mention five 
possible areas of exploration for scholars to 
open this subject for discussion. The papers, 
in my opinion, may be utilized to throw 
light on the substantive educational policy 
and programs of this nation; on the process 
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of presidential policy formation and deci- 
sion making; on the legislative process and 
legislative decision making; on the admin- 
istrative management of education pro- 
grams; and, finally, on differential role par- 
ticipation in the process such as the role 
of the White House staff, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretaries of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Labor, other Federal offi- 
cials, and the education community. And 
this list for today’s discussion is only illus- 
trative and can easily be expanded, 

In discussing these various aspects, I tried 
to do so with the specific objective of en- 
couraging students in various fields to study 
the materials from different points of view 
and to report their conclusions not only for 
the benefit of future Presidents and Secre- 
taries of Health, Education and Welfare, but 
for Congress and the American people as well, 
in the improvement of educational legisla- 
tion. 

First, a very brief overview of the major 
reports and documents which will be avail- 
able to serve as research potentialities in the 
future. 

First, the first Johnson Task Force on Edu- 
cation was under the chairmanship of John 
Gardner. This report, submitted in 1964, con- 
tributed to the development and support for 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 and also for the Teacher Corps. 
Among the 14 additional members of that 
Task Force were Francis Keppel and two fu- 
ture Commissioners of Education, Jim Allen 
and Sidney Marland. Also, Clark Kerr, Ralph 
Tyler, David Riesman and Jerrold Zacharias— 
a very distinguished group. 

In 1965, President Johnson appointed two 
Education Task Forces. The first under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, dealt with international education. 
This report was primarily developed by 
Charles Frankel, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
But on that Task Force was a new face and 
a new man, Harold Howe, then Executive Di- 
rector of the Learning Institute of North 
Carolina, Out of this Task Force came the 
recommendations for the International Edu- 
cation Act which, as many of you know, al- 
though passed, Congress never did fund. 

The third Task Force was a report in 1965 
and was of a much different character. Under 
the chairmanship of Dwight Ink and two 
other governmental officials, the report was 
issued on the reorganization of the Office of 
Education. This report was of key signifi- 
cance in the realignment of the office to 
assume its expanded administrative role in 
implementing the vast new legislative re- 
sponsibilities of the Johnson education pro- 
gram, 

In 1966, there were three Education Task 
Force reports submitted to the President. An 
interagency Task Force under the direction 
of Secretary Gardner, proposed eight areas in 
which new legislation and amendments to 
existing legislation or increased appropria- 
tions were recommended. 

At the same time, an outside Task Force 
under the leadership of Bill Friday, President 
of the University of North Carolina, was hard 
at work on an overall review of the educa- 
tional needs and programs. On this Task 
Force, Sidney Marland was Vice Chairman, 
and Lee DuBridge, President of the California 
Institute of Technology, later to become 
President Nixon’s Science Advisor, were 
among the twelve other members of the com- 
mittee. To give you a rough idea, the report 
was 148 pages. 

Sixth, an outside Task Force on early child- 
nood development was at work in 1966, under 
the: chairmanship of: Professor Joseph Mc- 
Vicar Hunt of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Dlinois. This very re- 
markable Task Force report entitled “A Bill 
of Rights for Children” covers a wide range 
of programs and proposals, many of which 
are still under discussion. Its distinguished 
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membership included Professors Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner, Jerome Bruner, Robert Cooke, 
George Tarjan, Halbert Robinson, Nicholas 
Hobbs and several others. 

This report, among the others that will be- 
come available today, is 157 pages of tightly 
packed information on child development 
and child education in one of the most use- 
ful Task Force reports that have been made. 
This report played an important role in Pres- 
ident Johnson’s message on America’s Chil- 
dren and Youth of February 8, 1967. It served 
as the basis for his recommendations of the 
“Follow Through” program and the Parent 
and Child Centers. And interestingly enough, 
in its recommendations it served as the basis 
for President Nixon’s establishment of thé 
Office of Child Development in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

In 1967, President Johnson appointed three 
more Task Forces in the field of education. 

An Inter-Agency Task Force under John 
Gardner with Commissioner Howe, Doug 
Cater and ten other governmental officials 
made some 24 recommendations and raised 
a number of educational issues for further 
consideration. Their recommendations in- 
cluded a model school in the District of Co- 
lumbia, advance funding of education appro- 
priations, a most important recommendation 
that has partially been implemented, con- 
solidation of vocational education legisla- 
tion and additional student financial aid. 

The eighth Task Force of the Johnson ad- 
ministration was an Inter-Agency Task Force 
under the chairmanship of Bill Gorham, As- 
sistant Secretary for Planning and Evalua- 
tion in H.E.W. which dealt with child devel- 
opment. This Task Force was commissioned 
by the President to review the ideas in the 
Hunt Task Force and the steps taken to im- 
plement the ideas in that report and to re- 
view all Federal Health, Education and Wel- 
fare programs for children. The Task Force 
report included such other items as family 
planning programs, the handicapped chil- 
dren's programs, public service employment 
for teenagers and young adults as well as day 
care and preschool programs for children. 

Ninth, a Task Force on the education of 
gifted persons was appointed in 1967, and 
it will be of interest to note that the record 
shows that the Task Force on the gifted was 
suggested by Harry Ransom, Chancellor of 
the University of Texas when Joe Califano 
and his colleagues visited here in Austin in 
1967. The chairman of the Task Force, F. 
Champion Ward, was Vice President of the 
Division of Education and Research of the 
Ford Foundation. Among its six distin- 
guished members was David Packard, later 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense in the 
Nixon administration and a subsequent 
major contributor to educational and chari- 
table enterprises by virtue of the unintended 
action of the Congress. (Laughter) This re- 
port of 43 pages was actually printed when 
it was submitted to President Johnson. It is 
entitled “Talent Development: An Invest- 
ment in the Nation’s Future.” A recent 1971 
public report submitted by Commissioner 
Marland on the education of the gifted and 
talented undoubtedly benefited from the 
prior Ward report in view of the fact that 
there were some individuals who were con- 
sulted on both reports, and it'll be interest- 
ing to compare the subjects and recommen- 
dations in both these reports. 

In the last year of the Johnson administra- 
tion, the President appointed three Task 
Forces on education. 

A Task Force on urban educational op- 
portunities was under the chairmanship of 
Paul A. Miller, Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation. The file shows that Paul Miller and 
I recommended that the report be made 
public since the President had already in- 
dicated he was not going to run, and I'm 
glad that my request is being fulfilled today. 

An Inter-Agency Task Force on the ad- 
ministration of academic science under the 
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chairmanship of Charles Schultze and later 
Ivan Bennett, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology, reported late in 
1968. The Task Force recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Council of Advisers on 
Science in Education and a new Cabinet De- 
partment of Higher Education and Science. 

The twelfth and last Task Force established 
by President Johnson was chaired by the 
seventh Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Commissioner Howe, Sam Halperin 
and other staff members who are here did 
most of the work. There are some 140 pages 
in this report covering 21 recommendations 
and it'll be interesting for someone to evalu- 
ate which of these are currently desirable 
and, I suppose I can say today, that all presi- 
dential candidates of all parties are now wel- 
come to put these very sensible recommen- 
dations into effect. (Laughter) 

In considering these twelve Task Forces 
which are being made public today, it should 
be kept in mind that a number of other in- 
formational reports on education were made 
public during the tenure of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, Virtually all of the major edu- 
cation legislation required the appointment 
of advisory committees to advise the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary and the Congress. Reports 
from these Councils were made public and 
represent a useful insight into current prob- 
lems, viewpoints and recommendations. 
Whatever may have been the validity of 
charges concerning secrecy about reports in 
other programs, there were more reports, rec- 
ommendations and comments made public 
on education legislation and programs dur- 
ing 1964 to 1968 than anyone could digest 
thoroughly. 

During the last days of my tenure, I added 
to the indigestion by making public two 
special studies which had been requested by 
the President. The first is entitled “Toward a 
Long-Range Plan for Federal Financial Sup- 
port for Higher Education,” which still may 
be of some usefulness to those who are here 
in the resolution of the differences between 
the House and Senate in connection with 
the pending Higher Education Bill, The sec- 
ond, a very important report entitled ‘““To- 
ward a Social Report,” was prepared in con- 
nection with the President's request for the 
development of social indicators. Both of 
these reports remain as sources of ideas still 
to be mined by explorers and adventurers. 

Special note should also be paid today to 
the Oral History Project at the University of 
Texas which has taped over 1,000 interviews 
with persons involved in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Some 18 to 20 interviews with 
persons primarily concerned with education 
will be available over the next few months. 
Additional interviews with other persons re- 
lating to education will be available when 
the papers dealing with Civil Rights and 
poverty become available. Some of the per- 
sons interviewed have put restrictions on 
their materials but a substantial amount of 
observation, comments and critical evalua- 
tion will be available shortly to qualified 
scholars. 

In addition, the expression of views of 
some 200 persons from some 25 academic 
communities should throw light on educa- 
tional as well as other issues. These meetings 
which the President instructed Joe Califano 
and other members of the White House staff 
to hold in 1967 and 1968 are worthy of study, 
both in terms of the impact on White House 
policy and also to the extent, if any, the 
impact they had on Departmental policies 
and programs. Irrespective, they make rather 
interesting reading at this time. 

A study of the impact of academic leaders 
on the Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon admin- 
istrations might be of interest and I make 
one suggestion as an illustration. To start 
with Pat Moynihan, the Irish tenor, who 
served in all three administrations, might be 
a provocative case with which to start in 
looking at these papers, And other names 
will, of course, come to mind, 
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Thomas Cronin and Norman C, Thomas 
have published an analysis of the member- 
ship of 6 advisory bodies who helped guide 
the Office of Education in the Johnson ad- 
ministration during the period 1966 to 1969. 
They received replies from 176 educational 
advisors and conducted 31 interviews with 
the Office of Education officials. Their anal- 
ysis, in their words, “highlights the elite, 
nonrepresentative character of the council 
members, their benign support for the United 
States Office of Education, President John- 
son and the Great Society, and their symbi- 
otic relationship with that agency.” They 
refer to the “semi-incestuous character of 
the advisory council process” and conclude: 
“The critic’s role needs both greater culti- 
vation and greater reward, The question re- 
mains: How can we design advisory coun- 
cils that can attract and keep knowledge- 
able and autonomous members?” 

During the Johnson administration, a 
friend of the program, Elizabeth Drew, wrote 
a very perceptive and critical article in The 
Atlantic, May 1968, entitled “On Giving One- 
self a Hotfoot: Government by Commis- 
sion.” She reported that “a group of highly 
qualified Washington observers of the stripe 
that the press frequently turns to for pro- 
found insights, formed a Commission on 
Commission-Watching.” (Laughter) And she 
recorded their findings, humorously, of 
course, as follows: 

There are eight reasons for the President 
to appoint a commission, There are three 
guidelines to follow on how to choose the 
commission. There are five procedures for 
a commission to conduct its work and five 
recommendations for future Presidents on 
how to handle commission reports. And I 
suggest that all of you read these if you're 
interested in appointing Task Forces your- 
self. 

Cronin has also published another study 
White House Departmental relations which 
opens up many interesting aspects of ex- 
ploration. The focus of his analysis was es- 
pecially on the middleman role of the White 
House staff. He interviewed 43 members of 
the Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon presidential 
staffs and more than 25 cabinet and sub- 
cabinet members from these three adminis- 
trations. Cronin makes a number of observa- 
tions which might be useful to future cabinet 
members. For instance, “Presidents frequent- 
ly transmit some of their most unpleasant 
decisions for cabinet leaders via Bureau of 
the Budget leadership.” In some cases, at 
least in mine, that honor was shared with 
Joe Califano and Doug Cater. 

Now, with this overview, I'd like to briefly 
discuss the five areas of exploration to which 
I referred earlier. 

The first is the value of these papers in 
terms of educational policy and program. 
The vast volume of the legislation enacted 
under President Johnson offers an unusual 
opportunity to evaluate its significance his- 
torically, not only in terms of past devel- 
opments but current needs and future 
changes in educational programs. 

Certainly, many additional changes in Fed- 
eral education legislation are needed and the 
suggestions contained in the Task Force re- 
porte made public today should be examined 
for their current and future roles. 

Some scholar should be able to cull from 
these reports some gems of thought which 
the Nixon administration has obviously ne- 
glected. And various presidential candidates, 
either in 1972 or 1973, could find some sug- 
gested educational programs to embrace. In a 
spirit of nonpartisanship which envelopes us 
today, we could suggest that some student 
looks for some of the recommendations in 
the reports which have been accepted by the 
Nixon administration. And, of course, there 
will be evaluations of the various features of 
the education legislation enacted during the 
Johnson administration, identifying and dis- 
cussing the elements which have long-run 
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significance as well as the errors and irrita- 
tions of policies, personnel and priorities. I 
might suggest you'll find those in the oral 
histories and not in the Task Force re- 
ports. 

There are many avenues to explore in the 
education legislation proposed by President 
Johnson. The proposals previously advocated 
and rejected form the backdrop. What were 
some of the alternatives which were con- 
sidered and rejected? In what way did some 
of the education decisions—were they ef- 
fected by the antipoverty program and it’s 
administration? 

The Task Force on Child Development, as 
I've indicated, is worthy of special considera- 
tion in view of the current interest and 
controversy over the recently vetoed Child 
Development Bill. And the efforts which are 
now taking place to redraft the bill to attain 
enactment this year. 

The second area for exploration, Presi- 
dential Policy Formation and Decision-Mak- 
ing, is a very important area from which the 
Task Force reports and other papers would be 
very valuable. An evaluation of overall Presi- 
dential policy formation on all formulation 
on all domestic areas would necessarily have 
to wait on release of all of the Johnson Task 
Force reports numbering well over 100. 

President Johnson has outlined his general 
philosophy about Task Forces which he com- 
missioned but whose recommendations were 
not made public while he was in office. You 
can read his views on pages 326 to 328 of his 
book, The Vantage Point. He has indicated 
why he did not choose to follow the model 
utilized by President Kennedy who made 
some 20 Task Force reports public before his 
inauguration or shortly thereafter. 

But President Johnson does not include in 
his memoirs how to distinguish between Task 
Force reports which should be made public 
and those which should not be made public. 
There were a number of public reports made 
during the Johnson administration. A Warren 
or a Kerner Commission Report is obviously 
one made public because it was established 
for just that purpose. I recall the several 
discussions I had with President Johnson on 
the membership of the Income Maintenance 
Commission when I was urging him to estab- 
lish this commission so that their public 
report could contribute to the public discus- 
sion of the guaranteed income which I as- 
sumed would have and require longrange 
changes in public attitude, which I think is 
one of the major reasons why a President 
does appoint commissions that make public 
reports even though they don’t seem to result 
in immediate legislation in his administra- 
tion. 

A President is subject to criticism when 
he makes a report public or when he keeps 
it confidential; either way. If he makes a 
report public, the pressure is on him im- 
mediately to tell when and how he will im- 
plement the recommendations and how much 
they will cost. If he doesn’t make the report 
public, he will be criticized for keeping it 
secret. I am sure that future Presidents and 
their staff will welcome some distillation of 
this experience of these twelve Task Force re- 
ports. Personally, after spending a good deal 
of time reviewing them, I think the nongov- 
ernmental members of several of the Task 
Forces might have had no objection to public 
release of the reports at the time and I believe 
they may have aided the President in the 
pursuit of his objectives. President Johnson 
obviously felt differently on this matter. But 
in opening up the reports today, so early 
after the termination of his administration, 
he gives the opportunity to review this matter 
for all of us so that we may become Monday 
morning quarterbacks on this issue. 

The third area, the legislative process, is, 
of course, a very important one in which the 
papers will be very useful. President Johnson 
has given a brief account of the legislative 
process relating to the Elementary and Sec- 
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ondary Education Act of 1965, but there is a 
much more complex story in this whole leg- 
islation. And although a number of articles 
and books have been written on the Johnson 
educational legislation, in my opinion the 
accounts of practically all of them except, 
perhaps, the SEA Act are still incomplete. 
For instance, the Medicare legislative account 
is far more complete. The book by Richard 
Harris, A Sacred Trust, serving as a model, 
in my opinion, to what ought to be done for 
President Johnson's education legislation. 

Since the Johnson legislative record is un- 
equaled and probably will remain unequaled, 
the full story of the legislative process dur- 
ing the Johnson administration still re- 
mains to be written and the related story 
of the legislative process during the time 
the President was the majority leader of the 
Senate remains to be written, particularly the 
development of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, which was one of the most 
important achievements precedent to the 
development of the Johnson education legis- 
lation, 

If you survey the 60 different pieces of leg- 
islation in this area, you will find that higher 
education legislation, vocational education 
legislation, the Teacher Corps and many 
other areas in the Johnson education program 
have not yet received the intensive attention 
of scholars and educators that is warranted. 

On the special aspect of the significance 
of the Task Force, there is only one report 
that I am aware of in this area and it is 
somewhat of a model, and it is a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on Secretary Gardner’s Task Force 
of 1964, in which Mr. Kearney, now the Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan, in writing his doctoral disserta- 
tion for the University of Chicago, came to 
these six conclusions and I mention them 
only to stir up a little controversy so that 
scholars will be able to take these papers 
which are now being available and see what 
kind of light they throw on the process. Here 
are Kearney’s six conclusions about the 
Gardner Task Force, 

1. There was no relationship between the 
Task Force and Title II of the bill; 

2. The Task Force did not represent a sig- 
nificant or essential ingredient in the devel- 
opment of Titles I and V; 

3. It may have influenced the development 
and content of Titles III and IV; 

4. It may have served its paramount sig- 
nificance in serving as a legitimating agent 
for ideas already in existence; 

5. Only indirect relationships seem to have 
existed between the Task Force and other 
groups involved; 

6. Other factors and events appear to be 
more important than Task Force efforts in 
the formative stages of the legislation. 

I only mention these so that Mr. Gardner 
and Mr. Keppel who are quite the central 
actors in that theme that might feel that 
they’d like to reed that doctoral disserta- 
tion. (Laughter) 

I think I should say that as Dean of the 
School of Education, I produced 140 doc- 
toral dissertations in my school last year 
so I'm very much interested in using these 
papers for others for the next two years. 

A third way to look at the papers being re- 
leased today is what effect did the Johnson 
programs, policies and personnel have on the 
administrative management of educational 
programs and government. It is one thing to 
evolve a program through Presidential lead- 
ership and the legislative process. This usual- 
ly takes many risks, involves many compro- 
mises and is well publicized. But what we 
have been finding in education, in health, 
in poverty, in civil rights and other pro- 
grams is that the process of administrative 
implementation of great ideas involves other 
kinds of people and processes and some 
other kinds of qualities of mind and mo- 
tive. I speak from experience, having been 
sent by President Johnson to Chicago in 
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1965 to resolve difficulties over a Title I 
grant to the ESEA—a situation about what 
much has been written in the newspapers 
of the time. If those of you would like to 
read about it, I refer you to Frank Keppel’s 
oral history about the subject and mine, as 
well, which are being opened today in these 
papers. But the one that I have not been 
able to read is to hear what Mayor Daley said 
about it. (Laughter) 

In this connection, I would like to say that 
there is a model also that has recently been 
issued under Commissioner Marland’s juris- 
diction. The report on Title IV of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958 which Mr. Mar- 
land just released a few months ago, con- 
tains the legislative history of that Title of 
the NDEA Act and this report, in my opin- 
ion, is the kind of model for the history of 
all the other educational programs in the 
Johnson administration to be supplemented, 
of course, by other materials from partici- 
pants in the program. 

Fourth, role participation. There are many 
actors with different roles in the decision 
making process in national legislation. Each 
participant in the process tries to leave his 
own personal thumbprint on the final docu- 
ment. President Johnson has included some 
observations on educational legislation in 
his book but they're necessarily brief. So far 
as I know, none of the seven Secretaries of 
Health, Education and Welfare in the Eisen- 
hower, Kenndy and Johnson administrations 
have published their views on their role in 
educational legislation or administration. 
Nor have the three Commissioners of Edu- 
cution in the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion. This seems to me like a slight over- 
sight which ought to be remedied and I 
believe that it might well be as these papers 
are made public. 

Doug Cater, for instance, who played a 
very remarkable role in this, after he left 
office has written a novel but so far as I 
know he has not written anything on the 
development of education or health legisla- 
tion during his years in the White House and 
his role was unique. I don’t know of any 
other President of the United States who 
had a Staff Assistant solely concerned with 
education and health. Mike Feldman in the 
Kennedy administration came close but he 
had many other assignments, too; and Ted 
Sorenson played a very significant role in 
designing the Kennedy education legislation 
but no other President had a man specially 
devoted to these two areas. It will be inter- 
esting to evaluate the unusual and signifi- 
cant contribution made by Doug Cater and 
the relationships to the Budget Bureau, the 
Congress, the Commissioners of Education, 
the Secretaries and the Washington educa- 
tion lobby. There is always a lot of specula- 
tion on the role of Presidential Assistants 
ever since Colonel House worked for Presi- 
dent Wilson. Here is an opportunity to study 
the special role in the White House and to 
compare it with the roles of other past and 
present White House Assistants. 

The memos from the Bureau of the Budget 
on each of the Task Force reports are also 
being opened today and they should open an 
avenue of exploration which has long been 
neglected due to lack of available informa- 
tion. Anyone who’s been in Washington for 
any period of time knows of the great pro- 
gram contributions made by the excellent 
staff of the Bureau of the Budget but also 
knows of their nuisance value. (Laughter) 
Someone can now sort out these in relation to 
specific reports, laws and programs. The con- 
tribution of several. able persons who came 
from higher education to be Directors of the 
Bureau of the Budget, such as Kermit Gor- 
don, Charles Schulze, Charles Zwick and 
others should be especially analyzed in rela- 
tion to educational policy, personnel and 
appropriations. 

It is apparent to me that one of the pos- 
sible unintended spin-offs which President 
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Johnson did not realize when he appointed 
all these Task Forces was the opportunity to 
discover new faces for recruitment in ad- 
ministering Federal programs. Undoubtedly, 
John Gardner's effective contribution to both 
the 1960 Kennedy Task Force and 1964 John- 
son Task Force brought him to the atten- 
ton of the President and helped to make his 
appointment as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare a very natural one when 
Secretary Celebrezze was appointed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Similarly, Doc Howe's participation on the 
International Education Task Force in 1965 
may have been an element in his selection 
as Commissioner of Education when Frank 
Keppel resigned. 

It should also be noted, as I said, that Jim 
Allen, Sid Marland, Lee DuBridge and even 
George Schultze was the chairman of one of 
the Johnson Task Forces on manpower and 
education. Their experience in this Task 
Force process may be viewed as one of the 
fringe benefits donated to the Nixon admin- 
istration. (Laughter) 

Educational programs and policies are 
changing, of course, from what they were in 
the 60's and still more in the future. The 
papers being made available here today 
should contribute, in my opinion, to a bet- 
ter understanding of the dynamics of edu- 
cational change. The great movement of edu- 
cational ideas do not evolve in isolation but 
are related to many other social and economic 
and intellectual movements. We may be able 
to see and know about the changes better 
than ever before, or at least sooner. 

I recall once that when I was sent to tes- 
tify before one of the Committees on Medi- 
cal Education, I was rather vigorously at- 
tacked and criticized by a member of the 
other political party on the grounds that I 
was advocating large expenditures of Federal 
funds for the training of physicians. And I 
was asked by the Congressman how I could 
justify Federal funds being used to produce 
physicians which, at that time, were earning 
a median income of $25,000, by taxing the 
American taxpayer whose average income was 
$5,000. And he said to me, “Secretary Cohen, 
isn’t that a rather curious redistribution of 
income from the poor to the rich?” And I 
said, “Well, Congressman, you don’t quite 
understand that what this administration is 
trying to do is to try to develop excellence in 
all aspects of education and professional de- 
velopment. What we are looking to do is to 
get all the bright young men and women 
and see that they go on to college and see 
that they can make their contribution for 
the society in the economy.” And I could see 
that my argument wasn’t getting anywhere, 
especially with the final comment of the 
Congressman. He said, “What are you doing 
though for us C plus students who really 
run the country?” (Laughter) 

I think as my friends here from Congress 
will note that you discover many illuminat- 
ing ideas in the Congressional discussion in 
the Committees when you're on the witness 
stand. 

There have been many strong advocates 
in the education community to establish a 
separate Department of Education and a 
separate Department of Health. I have not 
been among those who have made this ap- 
peal. Among the various Task Force reports 
will be found recurrent recommendations for 
a separate Cabinet Department of Education, 
and perhaps, someday there will be a sep- 
arate Department of Education. But I believe 
that anyone who looks at the written record 
and looks at the material that is being made 
public today, will show not that education 
prospers or falls in the priorities of the Edu- 
cation Branch or of the Congress, depending 
on whether education has a separate Cabinet 
status or not, but whether there is in office 
a President who believes in education and 
is willing to support his Secretary and his 
staff in that objective. (Applause) 
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The education record of the years 1963 and 
1968 cannot yet be viewed in any final sense. 
A true perspective, in my opinion, probably 
can only be achieved somewhat by the sug- 
gestion that Henry Adams made many years 
ago of drawing a line through several points 
in history. And I would suggest, in drawing 
that line, that we start with the period of 
1859, when President Buchanan first vetoed 
the original Morrill Act, and then, taking a 
second point in history, 1958 when the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was enacted. 
And then third, a date like 1978 when the 
present process of educational legislation 
may have been developed much more fully. 
And then, Mr. President, what I'd like to 
suggest is that we all come back in 1982 when 
we could discuss the results of a scholarly 
review of all of these papers that are being 
made public today. (Applause) 

Mr. MIDDLETON. Some of you have found 
in your envelopes invitations to lunch in the 
Thompson Conference Center. For those of 
you who did not find such invitations, let me 
explain with a note of apology, that the 
facilities at the Conference Center are limit- 
ed and cannot accommodate all of us in this 
auditorium much as we would like to have it 
otherwise, So, invitations have had to go 
to our out-of-town guests who otherwise, 
not knowing their way around Austin, might 
go hungry. (Laughter) 

Those of you who do have invitations, when 
you leave the auditorium through those doors 
to the rear, turn to your right through the 
glass doors leading outside. There are signs 
and guides that will lead you to the Con- 
ference Center. Those in the front rows who 
came from the Green Room, if you'll go back 
to the Green Room with Mr. Hardesty, he'll 
show you the way. We will reassemble here 
at 1:00 o'clock. We'll have an hour and a half 
lunch break and we'll reassemble at 1:00 
o’clock for the afternoon session. Thank you 
very much, 
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(The Symposium reconvened at 1:10 p.m., 
pursuant to the luncheon recess.) 

Mr. MIDDLETON. In the 1960's, when the 
break-throughs and advances in education 
were made, important roles were played not 
only by men and women whose names stand 
out, but also by organizations whose abiding 
and continuing concern for the cause of edu- 
cation was part of their reason for being and 
part of their passion. 

One such group was the National Educa- 
tion Association whose members have been 
in the front ranks of many a bout for the 
cause of better education. 

To introduce our speaker this afternoon, 
I’m going to call on the President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Mr. Donald 
Morrison. (Applause) 

Mr. Morrison, President Johnson, Mrs. 
Johnson, Members of Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen. It gives me great pleasure indeed 
to represent the one million members of the 
National Education Association at this his- 
toric opening of the education papers in the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Library. 

The 36th President of the United States is 
known throughout the profession as the 
teacher in the White House. That title was 
well earned for we recall that in 1928 the 
future President embarked on a teaching ca- 
reer in the public schools of Texas. During 
these early years in adult life, Lyndon John- 
son developed a deep sensitivity to the needs 
and aspirations of young people, especially 
those whose backgrounds inhibited their op- 
portunities for success. 

The term “teacher” in the White House has 
an even deeper meaning for the teaching 
profession which has worked with the Federal 
Government for more than a century in 
efforts to improve the American education 
system. 

Some of our greatest successes were 
achieved during the presidency of Lyndon 
Johnson who declared education to be first 
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in the nation’s hopes and dreams. His ad- 
ministration was unique in the scope, va- 
riety and long-range importance of educa- 
tion legislation. 

During the ’60’s, the nation faced unprece- 
dented domestic crises and difficult problems 
abroad. From the sole-searching of this trou- 
bled period immerged a new national pros- 
pective on the social and economic well-being 
citizen and a new awareness of the critical 
importance of providing truly equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all. 

We are still far from obtaining the goals 
that were articulated during that stormy 
decade, but we can be proud that the laws 
enacted and applied under President John- 
son’s leadership increased opportunities for 
all persons ranging from the least privileged 
preschool child in the Head Start Program 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools to youths and adults seeking voca- 
tional training and to graduate students in 
the professions and the arts. 

With the full support of the nation’s 
teachers the Federal Government expanded 
the manpower development and training 
program, provided massive programs for im- 
proving the education of impoverished chil- 
dren and youth, strengthened Federal sup- 
port for new and established colleges and 
universities, especially community colleges, 
recognized the special problems of the handi- 
capped child and provided financial assist- 
ance to schools and institutions working in 
those problems, and passed significant new 
programs for college student assistance. 

The major break-through for these mas- 
sive programs came with the enactment of 
the elementary and secondary education act 
and the higher education act of 1965 and 
their subsequent amendments. The record 
of the education achievements of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson may now be examined in 
this magnificent new library. That record 
reflects vividly the profound concern for edu- 
cation that developed in the mind of that 
young teacher in Texas and the making of 
public papers—and making public the papers 
in this collection which will provide chron- 
iclers of our times a rich treasure, 

Our luncheon speaker at today’s session is 
the man who shouldered the responsibility 
for administering the chief education assist- 
ance programs of the Federal Government. 
His job would be much simpler and less 
demanding had Congress failed to heed the 
ambitions of the teacher in the White House. 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr., the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, oversees the implemen- 
tation of literally dozens of Federal programs 
designed to cope with the problems in edu- 
cation, and I am happy to say that he has 
worked with the profession closely in his 
difficult assignments. 

Dr. Marland obtained nationwide recogni- 
tion during his years as Superintendent of 
Schools in Darian, Connecticut, Winnetka, 
Illinois, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, In 
Pittsburgh he was responsible for the devel- 
opment of many educational innovations, in- 
cluding team teaching, pre-primary pro- 
grams, services for the academically talented, 
compensatory programs and many new de- 
velopments in vocation technical education. 

He asserted aggressive leadership in the 
sensitive area of racial equality during his 
years in Pittsburgh. He served on the Gardner 
Task Force in 1964 which helped shape the 
innovative provisions of the elementary and 
secondary education act. He has served on 
many important public policy committees in- 
cluding the Board of Directors of National 
Educational Television, the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation and the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education. 

He also served on the Presidential Advisory 
Councils on the education of disadvantaged 
children and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. NEA is particularly gratified that Dr. 
Marland is an advocate of the teaching pro- 
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fession in his proper role of decision making. 
I am pleased and honored to introduce to 
you the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. (Applause) 


Address: Sidney P. Marland, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education 

Dr. MARLAND. Thank you, Don. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Johnson, esteemed companions on 
the stage and fellow teachers and learners. 
I consider it a great privilege and honor to be 
in this assembly and to honor the man whose 
name it bears. 

In keeping with the nonpartisan spirit of 
this occasion, The White House instructed 
me to dispense with the usual partisan com- 
ments about another Administration. 

Yet candor as well as loyalty compel me to 
observe that, in one conspicuous area, Presi- 
dent Nixon inherited a serious problem 
caused by years of inattention to detail, mis- 
direction of resources, and ineffective leader- 
ship. It has not been easy for the President to 
solve this problem in three short years, but 
he has done so. 

I refer, of course, to the Washington Red- 
skins, which—thanks to the President’s mas- 
tery of third-and-long-yardage situations— 
have just compiled their best record in 25 
years. There are other problems, to be sure— 
a sluggish economy, racial tensions, and a 
badly bent budget, just to name a few—but 
we expect to clear up those in short order. 
The specific problem that I have been asked 
to discuss this afternoon is the future of 
American education, from preschool through 
secondary. What’s wrong with it, and what 
specific actions are required to correct it? 

Let me say first that American education 
has a much greater capacity to deal with 
its problems today than it did before Lyndon 
Johnson became President. In my own view- 
point, President Johnson’s achievements in 
education can be broadly classified under 
two headings: first, political; second, philo- 
sophical. 

Politically, President Johnson sensed a 
great, popular willingness compatible with 
his personal commitments to move ahead on 
educational problems and channeled that 
popular energy into the making of law. His 
election in 1964 was the most resounding 
victory in the annals of American politics. 
Not only did it give him an unquestionable 
mandate, but it brought in a large number 
of freshmen Congressmen who owed their 
elections to him. In political terms, this 
translates into muscle—and President John- 
son used that muscle to advocate, and to 
have passed, the greatest array of educa- 
tion legislation this country has ever had 
on its books. 

Philosophically, President Johnson di- 
rected a subtle but nonetheless significant 
change in the thrust of Federal educational 
initiative. In 1958, President Eisenhower 
signed the National Defense Education Act, 
which was designed to ensure that American 
students with aptitude in science and tech- 
nology should have the curriculum, the 
equipment, and the teachers they needed to 
translate their aptitude into proven ability. 
Restricted as it was to the technological 
areas, NDEA nevertheless represented an im- 
portant social breakthrough in that it 
brought the Federal Government to the as- 
sistance of State and local educational agen- 
cies in a broad curricular area for the first 
time. Until NDEA was passed, any Federal 
role in education was highly suspect and 
limited to specialized, often war-induced 
needs, such as technical education. 

Striking as NDEA was as an index of our 
political evolution, however, it was largely 
aimed at our best students. Over the years, 
from the end of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to the beginning of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, it was broadened to include 
virtually every subject in the curriculum— 
the arts and humanities as well as the 
sciences. Nevertheless, its initial emphasis on 
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assuring future intellectual leadership in the 
face of a Russian threat remained. Consider- 
ing the temper of those times and their well- 
founded concern for developing excellence, 
this emphasis was not only understandable 
but desirable, 

By the early 1960's, however, other social 
concerns had surfaced. The most important 
of these was the civil rights movement, which 
sought for black citizens the equality of 
opportunity which our Nation had so long 
promised for all. Many Americans continued 
to maintain that this was the land of op- 
portunity, and that anyone willing to work 
hard could accomplish as much as he chose— 
but a growing number of us came to be- 
lieve that this was a fiction. A growing num- 
ber of us came to see that providing language 
laboratories and Bunsen burners, “new” 
physics and biology and English curricula, 
and more teacher-institutes directed at de- 
veloping the abilities of our most able stu- 
dents, was beside the point for millions of 
our children, Millions of them—white as well 
as black, Chicano, Puerto Rican, and Indian— 
never benefited from a host of valuable in- 
novations for the simple reason that they 
did not survive in school long enough to 
encounter them. Most of the curricular im- 
provements of the late 50's and early 60's 
worked from the top down; they began with 
the senior high school and, as curricular de- 
velopment proceeded, were introduced at 
lower grade-levels. 

In the meantime, however, millions of boys 
and girls were simply not learning to read or 
write or count. President Johnson’s philo- 
sophical achievement was that he perceived 
the need for improving education from the 
bottom up while continuing the drive to 
introduce a new excellence from the top 
down. More than perceive it, he acted on his 
perception, and gave to American educators 
such valuable tools as Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Head Start program. These are only two of 
the best-known acts of an Administration 
that passed approximately 60 laws for educa- 
tion. President Johnson has often taken sat- 
isfaction in the title that some have applied 
to him—"the Education President”—and he 
fully deserves it. 

After that look at background, it seems 
time to ask, where are we now in education? 

In the midst, I believe, of a somewhat puz- 
zled, self-doubting, and perhaps self-correct- 
ing period of education. The clearest symp- 
tom of public discontent with the schools 
is the record of the past few years on local 
school-bond elections. In 1965, a year in 
which some of the most important Federal 
laws for education were passed, popular sup- 
port of the schools at the national level was 
matched at the local level. In terms of dol- 
lar-value, 79 percent of the bonds submitted 
to the voters in 1965 were approved. 

In 1966, the approval rate declined al- 
most five points to 75.5 percent—and it has 
dropped every year since. Today it’s down to 
about 43 percent. 

It is easy to read this rate of rejection as 
evidence of a widespread “taxpayer’s re- 
volt"—and I think that explanation has 
some merit. But it is more likely a reflection 
of the proposition that the ancient local tax 
base is now super-saturated, and no longer 
able to sustain the lion’s share of education’s 
cost. 

It is also tempting to read school-bond 
failures as proof of a public loss of con- 
fidence in education. Again, I think there is 
some validity to this explanation—but only 
some, The drop in school-bond approval 
rates and other indications of a malaise in 
education have to be seen against the back- 
drop of the entire 1960’s, a period of great 
trial for the American people. The domi- 
nant reality overseas was, of course, the Viet- 
nam war, which not only consumed an 
enormous part of our substance, but also 
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divided our citizens about the essential 
rightness of what we are doing more than 
any other conflict since the Civil War. 

The dominant reality at home, by con- 
trast, was an almost unparalleled idealism. 
Dramatic as our financial investments in 
various social programs because, I think the 
more crucial investment was psychological 
and emotional: We turned our sense of social 
justice into massive Federal funding and 
corresponding law. Americans invested an 
unaccustomed amount of faith in the belief 
that, by great and concentrated efforts, we 
could lick some ancient enemies of man: not 
only ignorance, but also intolerance, in- 
justice, and poverty. 

We have not done so, of course, and our 
apparent failure has induced a kind of so- 
cial-emotional hangover, a reaction to the 
excessive enthusiasm of an earlier time. We 
look back now from the vantage point of a 
somewhat wounded skepticism and regard 
our high hopes of the 1960’s as naive. 

The danger, here, is that in our disap- 
pointment, we might overlook some of the 
genuine social gains we made, repudiate 
some of the undeniably major educational 
advances we made, and thus fail to build on 
the substantial foundation that Lyndon 
Johnson and the Congress, plus their coun- 
terparts in State and local governments, laid 
for improved schools during the 1960's. 

To my mind, this is the crucial task fac- 
ing educators in the 1970's. The 1960’s were 
a time when the American people, through 
their political leaders, gave educators the 
Federal attention they had been seeking for 
nearly 30 years. It appears now that last sea- 
son’s blind faith in the proposition that the 
schools could solve most of our growing so- 
cial problems has now turned from simple 
trust to a calling to account. And it seems 
clear that we educators will have to do a 
more impressive job with our new resources 
than we have so far. 

By a dozen statistical measurements, the 
state of American education is better than 
it ever was. In the 1960's, the taxpayers 
boosted spending for public elementary and 
secondary schools from $16 billion to $40 
billion annually. This increased spending 
made a big difference. It made new curricula 
available to schools that could not other- 
wise have afforded them. It boosted teach- 
ers’ salaries, brought in paraprofessionals, 
and in other ways made the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive. It brought the new 
technology into the schools, supplementing 
the traditional textbooks with films, audio- 
visual cassettes, p ed readers and 
other materials designed to give children a 
much wider range of learning options. It 
greatly increased the span of education from 
early childhood to graduate school for lit- 
erally millions of people. In all these ways, 
the great investments in education of the 
1960’s have accomplished much. 

But these are all quantitative measure- 
ments, proving that we did more for edu- 
cation. What remains to be proved is 
whether, with these new resources at their 
disposal, educators did better. While I be- 
lieve that the schools and colleges of this 
Nation are doing a better job for the vast 
majority of learners, I think educators would 
be hardpressed to prove that the very sub- 
stantial quantitative improvements voted 
by the American people for the disadvan- 
taged have been matched by scientifically 
provable qualitative improvement. 

Learning is, of course, a difficult matter to 
measure, bound up as it is with so many 
variables that affect the educational experi- 
ence. The complexity of pairing off unique 
human beings into control and experimental 
groups so that valid comparisons can be 
made and the extreme decentralization of 
American education complicate the process 
of data-gathering. Despite the difficulties, 
however, we have some tentative evaluations 
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that suggest we have not made much prog- 
ress in basic educational strategies. 

The best example is in educating disad- 
vantaged children. To my mind, as I sug- 
gested earlier, Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act was a great philo- 
sophical achievement for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It looked around for the wisest use 
it could make of limited funds and decided 
that fully $1 billion and more a year ought 
to be earmarked for children from low-in- 
come families. 

That money has done a lot of good even 
though it does not add up to measurable 
scores, Thanks to Title I, a lot of children 
who never had eye-glasses before have them 
today. Thanks to Title I, a lot of children who 
used to come to school in the morning cold 
and hungry come to school with a breakfast 
under their belts and a coat on their backs. 
Thanks to Title I, a lot of children who in 
another day would have been written off as 
dull or uneducable, have been diagnosed as 
having medical problems that are susceptible 
to treatment. And perhaps most promising of 
all, the parents of the disadvantaged child 
are now being drawn into the activities of 
the schools and the education process. Title I 
has forced us as educators to face issues that 
were formerly set aside. 

All these are real gains of the last few years. 
But neither Title I nor any other major pro- 
gram of compensatory education has demon- 
strated its ability to overcome the learning 
disadvantages that seem to flow from certain 
kinds of socioeconomic backgrounds. In 1969, 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission concluded 
that, of the major compensatory education 
programs it had studied—some dating back 
as far as 1957—‘“none ... appear to have 
raised significantly the achievement of par- 
ticipating pupils.” 

This, it seems to me, is the major educa- 
tional problem facing the 1970's: to put to- 
gether the legislative authorities, the money, 
and the ideas—not only Federal, but from 
State and local as well as private and even 
individual sources—for qualitative improve- 
ment before the popular mandate for im- 
proved education loses momentum. And this, 
I think, is the basic theme behind President 
Nixon’s call for educational reform: to sus- 
tain the momentum of a great educational 
initiative before it is blunted by public dis- 
appointment at unfulfilled expectations. 

In sum, regardless of political genealogy, 
the great legislation of the 60’s was a product 
of great bipartisan support orchestrated by 
my distinguished predecessors here today. 
Some items of educational policy making 
news today have been debated back to the 
Truman Administration and earlier; the 
problem, often, was not which idea was best, 
but which was most politically and economi- 
cally feasible at one moment or another. In 
talking, therefore, about President Nixon's 
educational program in comparison with 
President Johnson's, I am not talking about 
good versus bad, or about Republican versus 
Democratic; I am talking about one Presi- 
dent’s trying to make sure that the good 
things another President did will live on and 
come to fruition. I am not talking about a 
competitive matter; I am talking about a 
cumulative national leadership. 

The heart of President Nixon’s educational 
program is one of reform—one of consolidat- 
ing the gains from President Johnson’s Ad- 
ministration, cutting the losses, and of mak- 
ing further progress deliberately and in a 
spirit of continuing renewal. We proceed in 
the philosophy, long held in education, and 
implicit in education revenue sharing, that 


Places decision-making as close as possible 
to the people. 


We do not need more categorical educa- 
tion law at this time. We have a collection 
of legal authorities that can be used to 
tackle almost any schooling problem, from 
education of the handicapped to education 
of the Spanish-speaking; from education of 
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the brilliant to education of the slow; from 
the provision of extremely traditional modes 
of education to provision of radical, adven- 
turous kinds of learning. Drug abuse educa- 
tion, environmental education, services to 
unwed mothers in school, and certainly 
career education are examples of current 
thrusts of educational priority. 

But there is also the demonstrated reality 
that the American willingness to support 
improved education exceeds our knowledge 
about how to improve education, and that 
money is no substitute for scholarship and 
imagination. There is also the recognition 
that unless American educators during this 
decade prove their right to further trust by 
the American public, they will jeopardize the 
high place in the American value system 
they have historically enjoyed. 

We make haste slowly, then, basically by 
improving what we've been given before 
asking for more. For openers, that means re- 
search—more of it, and more closely focused 
on such nagging, perennial learning prob- 
lems as reading. While the U.S. devotes 
about 5 percent of its health budget to re- 
search, and 10 percent of its defense budget, 
we spend only about one-half of one percent 
of the education budget on research. Any 
successful industry in America would view 
this as very foolhardy. 

To guide the needed increase in educa- 
tional research, the President has proposed 
the National Institute of Education. Pre- 
suming the NIE receives Congressional ap- 
proval this winter or early spring, the Insti- 
tute can begin this July to bring top 
scholars and practitioners together to devise 
research and development strategies for our 
most urgent educational needs, We envision 
NIE as eventually possessing influence and 
resources comparable to NIH or NIMH, 

But research aims at the future, short- or 
long-range—and tempting as it is to want 
to have all the answers in hand before 
gambling scarce funds on chancy programs, 
we simply cannot wait for all the answers. 
There are too many young people in the 
schools who are being ineffectively taught 
now; they cannot go back and repeat their 
schooling in a few years when we have the 
better answers we want. Hence in certain cir- 
cumstances, we must proceed on the best in- 
formation we have now, and mount some 
limited experiments designed to test promis- 
ing strategies for putting Federal funds to 
work, 

The strategy that we are concentrating on 
now is what we call a “renewal” strategy. 
The term is deliberately chosen to balance 
the research and development connotation 
of the new NIE. Further it connotes, we hope, 
a continuing process rather than a short- 
term burst of innovation. We feel that what 
American schools need most is to develop the 
capacity within themselves for continuing 
change and responsiveness. In years of fi- 
nancing hundreds and thousands of experi- 
mental projects in the schools, my colleagues 
and I, past and present, have learned to our 
sorrow that too often, when the Federal 
money stops, the experimentation stops. 
And very often whatever promising practice 
might have been developed either dissolves 
or remains a local exercise, failing to gen- 
erate corresponding impact beyond the dis- 
trict line. We hope that our renewal strategy 
will help more schools recognize that innova- 
tion is not passing educational fashion, a 
sort of apparel to be changed with each year’s 
changing enthusiasms, but a principle of 
educational life. Despite the vast and self- 
evident success of the American elementary 
and secondary schools, we have still not 
solved the mystery of the education of the 
disadvantaged. Renewal will deal head-on 
with this deficit. 

The major components of our renewal 
strategy are these: 

First, site concentration, This, too, is one 
of the lessons we learned in dealing with the 
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great variety of legislative authorities won 
for education under President Johnson. We 
found that, in their normal desire to serve 
as many youngsters as possible as well as to 
deal with the political realities of their jobs, 
State superintendents and school superin- 
tendents tended to spread Federal funds over 
all the eligible children. The problem is that 
this dilution of funds, while making a little 
difference in many classrooms, failed to make 
& major difference in any of them. We come 
back, in sum, to the old necessity for con- 
centrating enough funds on a small enough 
clientele to compose a “critical mass” of edu- 
cational resources. 

Yet this tactic is hampered by the fact that 
most Office of Education funds—approxi- 
mately 87 percent this year—are “formula” 
funds, awarded to school districts by strict 
mathematical criteria such as average daily 
attendance, percentage of families beneath 
the poverty level, and so on. The other 13 
percent, however, are “discretionary” funds— 
funds that the Office can dispense for sound 
projects without regard to formulas. 

In an effort to assemble a critical mass of 
educational resources that will give new 
ideas a real test, we are selecting a limited 
number of renewal sites around the Nation— 
clusters of low-income schools in a yariety of 
rural and urban settings—and plan to focus 
our discretionary funds on them next year, 
steadily increasing their number in the next 
few years. Thus, site concentration has two 
elements: focusing funds and focusing on 
the problems of disadvantaged children as 
viewed by the local responsible people—par- 
ents, teachers, board members—supported 
by nearby university scholars. 

The second major component of our re- 
newal strategy is the packaging of several 
Federal program categories. The local sys- 
tems will develop their own comprehensive 
attack on local educational problems with- 
out the usual red tape that comes as a 
result of having to submit numerous and 
often overlapping applications and reports. 
The Office of Education will, of course, make 
certain that funds appropriated for each 
categorical program will be used according 
to legislative mandate. The idea here, not 
unlike Revenue Sharing, is to facilitate the 
concentration of program authority into one 
simple paperwork process, and still retain 
the intent of Congress. 

Drawing upon the agriculture classic ex- 
ample, we intend to create the new role of 
Education Extension Agent, locally named 
and federally supported, to link the Federal 
funds and programs to local power and 
creativity. The telescoping of Federal pro- 
grams into manageable and efficient pack- 
ages is a continuing delicate process. The 
100-odd legislative categories under which 
Federal funds are currently dispensed by 
the Office of Education make it extremely 
difficult for local educators to put together 
the pieces they need. Further, these cate- 
gories encourage an unfortunate and often 
wasteful “grantsmanship” that costs time 
and money at all levels of government. 

As an experiment in testing the validity of 
broader forms of aid, as well as in the con- 
viction that greater flexibility will enable lo- 
cal educators to devise more effective solu- 
tions to down-home problems, we will ask re- 
newal site planning groups to come up with 
& single, comprehensive plan tying together 
all the elements they need: teacher-aides, for 
example, traveling diagnosticians, new cur- 
ricular materials in a variety of media, per- 
haps teacher-training institute focused on 
the single problem of reading disability. 
Then, rather than asking them to cite the 
legislative authority for each piece, fill out 
& different set of forms for each program- 
component, compete on each application 
with all other applicants and so forth, we will 
appraise the validity of the entire package 
and make a single program grant. The States 
will participate in the selection process, 
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Finally, we will tie together all schools in 
& renewal site through a mechanism we have 
tentatively called “teacher centers”. The idea 
is to create an informal union among schools 
of low-income neighborhoods that will en- 
able them to cooperate in solving their com- 
mon problems, sharing good experience and 
bad, so that each of them can borrow from 
the successes of the others rather than hav- 
ing to re-invent the wheel in each classroom. 

Linked to this process will be targeted tech- 
nical assistance from my office, with access 
to NIE and to other sources of the most 
promising validated measures for change. 
The renewal agent will afford counsel, lead- 
ership, easy access to Washington, and quick 
turn-around time for delivery. 

I do not cite our renewal strategy as an 
answer to all school problems in the 1970's. 
Most especially, I do not offer it as a re- 
pudiation of the concepts underlying the 
great education legislation of the 1960's. 

I outline it, rather, as a kind of parable of 
what we in this Administration conceive to 
be our job: to recognize, in all humility, the 
enormous legislative authorities that the ear- 
lier Administrations gave us, and to maximize 
the impact of those resources in increasingly 
sophisticated ways. 

At this height of his Administration, Pres- 
ident Johnson declared that education must 
be “the first work of these times.” We have 
inherited that work, and we are fortunate 
that we have such a strong base on which 
to build. President Nixon struck the proper 
note, I believe, in his March 1970 message on 
educational reform. He said: 

“This Administration is prepared to com- 
mit itself to substantial increases in Federal 
aid to education ... as we provide some 
assurances that those funds contribute to- 
ward fundamental reform of American edu- 
cation.” 

Two years have passed since President Nix- 
on challenged education to find better ways. 
Renewal and reform are now in motion. Ca- 
reer Education is a swiftly rising system, 
prompting major changes in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and postsecondary education. The 
Right to Read last week established its first 
68 sites throughout the United States. Ex- 
perimental Schools is a reality with major 
new modes of teaching, learning, and school 
organization being tested. The Office of Edu- 
cation’s new theme of Education Renewal is 
moving swiftly toward reality with the co- 
operation of Chief State School Officers and 
local districts. Teacher Centers, an essential 
component of the renewal theme, are being 
identified. The Emergency School Assistance 
Program, having completed two years of pilot 
activities with significant success, now awaits 
major legislation for continued reform in the 
correction of racial isolation. The National 
Institute of Education, also awaiting legis- 
lation, is being anticipated with intensive 
planning in the Office of Education so that 
the new director may move promptly and 
efficiently into very significant new dimen- 
sions upon passage of enabling law. 

Consistent with these and other expres- 
sions of reform, the President last week took 
the next step, declaring: “I particularly hope 
that 1972 will be a year in which we resolve 
one of the most critical questions we face in 
education today—how best to finance our 
schools,” 

He went on to describe the Renewal ac- 
tivities now started and declared: “I believe 
the best new approach is Career Education. 
I will propose an intensified Federal effort 
[in Career Education].” 

Thanks to the man whose efforts for edu- 
cation we honor today, the first work of these 
times is well advanced. The foundations for 
change were built. The readiness for change 
now permeates the teaching community. The 
process of change and the installation of 
change now becomes our first work. 

I assure you, in sum, that those of us who 
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inherited this bountiful legacy of political 
and philosophical advancement of education, 
including President Nixon, are taking our 
work very, very seriously. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

Mr. MIDDLETON. To probe further the prob- 
lems and the solutions of education in the 
elementary—the preschool through secondary 
levels—a distinguished panel is assembled on 
the stage. On the other side of Commissioner 
Marland, Harold Lowe, former Commissioner 
of Education, now Vice President, Division of 
Education and Research for the Ford Foun- 
dation, (Applause) 

Mr. Patrick Daly, a teacher at Edsel Ford 
High School in Dearborn, Michigan, and a 
Vice President of the American Federation 
of Teachers. (Applause) 

Walter E. Washington, Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, the District of Columbia. (Applause) 

Jerome S. Bruner, Professor, Department 
of Psychology, Harvard University. (Ap- 
plause) 

And the moderator of the panel, Dr. Jack 
Davidson, Superintendent of the Austin In- 
dependent School District. (Applause) 

Dr. Davidson will now explain how this 
panel works and I’ll turn it over to you, Jack. 


Panel discussion 


Dr. Davipson. Thank you, Harry. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Johnson, distinguished guests, 
The mission of this panel this afternoon is 
to explore the changing commitment to edu- 
cation, changing in many of the ways that 
Commissioner Marland outlined. This dis- 
tinguished panel brings a variety of experi- 
ence and expertise to this topic and I’m going 
to ask each of them in a moment to make a 
short presentation dealing with their reac- 
tions to the messages they have heard this 
morning and also Commissioner Marland’s 
address. Following that, I’m sure we will have 
many reactions from other members of the 
panel to those that are given first. 

We also, this afternoon, want to involve 
those of you in the audience. We encourage 
your participation. We would like for you to 
note any questions you have that you might 
like to address to the panel at large or to any 
individual member of the panel. There will 
be ushers in the aisle with paper and pencil. 
They will collect your questions and bring 
them to me and I will address them to the 
panel. Depending upon the consequence of 
the answer, I have the authority to deter- 
mine which one of these gentlemen to ad- 
dress the question to. 

The discussion this afternoon, I'm sure, 
will center in two ways on the changing com- 
mitment to education; on the philosophical 
as well as the practical, on the idealistic ap- 
proach as well as the day-to-day approach. 
And there are those on the panel who have 
had experience in both aspects of this chang- 
ing commitment to education. 

At this point then, I'd like to begin with 
Mr. Howe, if you please. 

Mr. Howe. President Johnson, Mrs. John- 
son, friends of education. It makes me a little 
nervous to be here with the President this 
way. I remember once being in his office in 
the White House when I came on his T.V. 
tube, and he said, “Well, let’s see how you 
do.” 

When I was through on his T.V. tube, 
he said, “You weren’t so hot.” (Laughter) 
And I’m afraid I'll get such a comment from 
him because one of the dangers in dealing 
with President Johnson, he’s honest in tell- 
ing you how he feels. 

But aside from that, we are restricted here 
on this panel by each of us only having five 
minutes. So I will hurry up and say simply 
that I have three points to make about ac- 
tion that I think is necessary to get at the 
education problems we have. 

The problems, I think, are the same old 
problems, They stem from poverty and they 
stem from race and they stem from our 
lack of capacity to deal with those elements 
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as they affect our schools. So there’s no sense 
reviewing the problems, they've been al- 
ready well reviewed for us. 

But if I had to select out, for two or three 
minutes of discussion, three points, I’d pick 
the first one up out of Sid Marland’s re- 
marks and focus on his teacher renewal cen- 
ter. This is the best suggestion around. If I 
could redo some of the things that I did 
in the course of my Commissionership, I 
would be critical of myself for not bringing 
enough focus into the kinds of things that 
were done with Title I Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act money. 

One of the things we neglected to do was 
to bring enough focus on the possibility of 
using those funds for assisting teachers in 
schools who are contending with very diffi- 
cult problems that they really didn’t under- 
stand. 

It’s not to blame the teachers, it’s not to 
blame their principals and superintendents. 
It's to recognize the fact that thousands of 
minority group people have migrated to our 
central cities and created situations there 
that are unique for teachers to contend with 
and they need assistance with figuring out 
how to deal constructively with those young- 
sters in that environment. 

The only suggestion I’d add to your 
teacher renewal centers, Sid, is that you 
think further about the role of the univer- 
sity in relationship to those centers. I’m sure 
it should not be what the traditional role 
of the university has been to teacher train- 
ing. It ought to be something entirely dif- 
ferent. But I think that Td select out from 
your remarks, the point that you are offering 
technical assistance from Washington and 
add to it the very great need for technical 
assistance from university sources to those 
teacher retraining centers or teacher re- 
newal centers, however you describe them. 

My second point has to do with the abso- 
lute primacy of early childhood years. John 
Gardner observed on this this morning. And 
I simply have to say that I was deeply dis- 
appointed in the recent veto of a major 
piece of legislation that had to do with this. 
I hope and expect that there will be further 
action by the Congress and action approved 
by the President that has to do with early 
childhood years. (Applause) 

Other countries of the world in which I’ve 
been spending a good deal of time in the two 
or three years I've now been away from Wash- 
ington, have advanced further than we have 
in the United States by a long shot, in their 
imagination about the constructive use 
through various types of institutions of 
those early childhood years for creating 
leverage on learning and on good citizenship 
and on normal development of children. I 
think we need to learn from those countries 
and I think we have a big job to do in this 
country that’s only been touched by such 
operations as Head Start. 

Thirdly and finally, we've still got before 
us the tough job of integrating the schools. 
That’s a fact of life. It’s not a popular job. 
One of the great tributes that I would pay to 
President Johnson is the support he gave for 
that unpopular job. I can recall when various 
Congressmen and Senators were advising 
him to fire me. I always appreciated his not 
taking that advice. (Laughter) 

I appreciated even more his very consid- 
erable patience because the business of try- 
ing to enforce the provisions of Title 6 of 
the Civil Rights Act, as they related to the 
schools, was a totally new exercise. Nobody 
knew how to go about this. And the Presi- 
dent exhibited great patience in dealing with 
people who were perplexed about meeting 
these requirements. 

But eventually then, he stood for the 
Law of the Land. And it seemed to me that 
this was an admirable combination, I just 
want to use this occasion to thank him for 
the kind of support that I don’t think any- 
body ever had more strongly than I did in 
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that exercise. I haven’t had the chance to 
do this before, largely because when I talk 
to the President, I listen. Thank you very 
much. (Applause) 

Mr. Davison. Thank you, Mr. Howe. Mr. 
Daly? 

Mr. Daty. President Johnson, Mrs, John- 
son, Mr. Howe mentioned that he felt some- 
what nervous on this panel. I would echo 
that for somewhat different reasons. As you 
might imagine, this is a somewhat unusual 
role for a classroom teacher to be playing 
and in such distinguished company. I feel 
very much like Commissioner Marland's 
description of the teacher. I am 40, I have 
my teaching certificate and there are classes 
of kids back there wondering what the devil 
I'm doing in Texas. (Laughter) 

Before I say anything, I think I would be 
remiss if I didn’t take at least this oppor- 
tunity—the only one I'll have—to express 
the gratitude of millions of teachers in this 
country who today are better teachers be- 
cause President Johnson was in the White 
House. As teachers in an urban area that has 
@ library that now has books that we sim- 
ply could never have afforded, as a teacher 
who has access to technology, equipment, 
machines that simply were beyond the 
means of my district to buy, and as one who 
twice took advantage of the institutes under 
the National Defense Education Act to be- 
come a better teacher, as one teacher to an- 
other, I do thank you, Mr. President. (Ap- 
plause) 

One particular thing that Mr. Marland 
came back to a number of times in his 
speech which impressed me was the recur- 
ring theme of the financial plight in which 
our schools find themselves. Frankly, I find 
it a little hard to fulfill the charge of the 
panel. We were told to think to some degree 
in terms of the future, to project. I find it 
almost impossible to think of any kind of 
educational utopias when we're faced with 
the kinds of problems we face financially, 
particularly in the large urban schools in 
this country. 

It seems almost unbelievable that as we're 
talking about wonderful plans for the fu- 
ture, in the city in which I live, the school 
board faces a deficit in Detroit of $30 mil- 
lion. The only thing that concerns teachers 
in that school district at the moment is 
whether or not the schools can remain open 
past April 30th or past May 10th. 

Teachers in Chicago who at the count of 
ten practically were saved from extending 
Christmas vacation twelve extra days this 
year. That was their prime concern. The 
schools in Portland are going to close one 
month early this vear. 

In the face of these problems, it’s very 
difficult to think about other things. But I 
realize we must. I was gratified by Com- 
missioner Marland’s reaffirmation of the fact 
that money alone isn’t the answer to edu- 
cational problems. I don’t think anyone ever 
really thought it was and that the total so- 
cial environment the student goes to school 
in are certainly factors that must be con- 
sidered; the unemployment, the segregation, 
the sheer deterioration of neighborhoods 
which I think we all know sapped the spirit 
and the motivation of human beings. 

But at the same time, as that’s true, I 
would hope that we don’t replace some of 
the past cliches about education with the 
new one; namely, money won’t solve the 
problem. I think if we do look at the per- 
centage of our national budget which even 
now goes to education in comparison to 
other industrial nations, one might be led to 
think that perhaps we haven't really fully 
tried money. (Applause) 

Last night in a few spare moments, I sat 
down to try and jot down what I would like 
to see over the next decade in American 
schools and oddly enough—this was before 
any knowledge of what Commissioner Mar- 
land was going to say—the very first thing 
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I put down for myself was the hope that 
in the next decade we would somehow find 
the means to utilize the most untapped re- 
source I think we've got in education in this 
country and that is the hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers, through the kindergarten 
through twelfth grade level, whose talents 
and intellect simply have not been tapped. 

Sometimes I get the feeling that everyone 
has had a crack ait improving education ex- 
cept the people who are most closely in- 
volved with it, in terms of research and 
planning curriculum and so forth. 

It seems ironic too, that the very time 
when increasing demands are being made 
upon classroom teachers to improve, to be 
better, to be more skilled, that as this ac- 
celerates the opportunity to have the time, 
the facilities to renew are decreasing. 

For example, to cite only one or two in- 
stances, the elimination of sabbatical leave 
in many areas because of financial reasons, 
In New York State, I think, as many of you 
know, these were cancelled last year for all 
teachers. 

Of course, many school districts—I don’t 
know if many university people are aware— 
sabbatical leave doesn’t even exist in most 
school districts. 

The decline in the number of NDEA, Na- 
tional Defense Education Act institutes, 
which I mentioned a moment ago, which 
were really one of the most unheralded and 
I think successful programs that the Fed- 
eral Government inaugurated. They were 
really very simple. They gave the teachers 
$75 a week, plus $15 for each dependent 
and to thousands upon thousands of espe- 
cially younger teachers, it made the differ- 
ence between driving a beer truck or selling 
shoes or going back and having the stimula- 
tion of a university. (Applause) 

Those programs are in a state of decline, 
They still exist, I realize, They are predom- 
inant in science and mathematics now. But 
for thousands of people, it did one other 
thing besides renewing those individual 
teachers. It helped to break down the—I 
think it was the dam which exists between 
the K through 12 teachers and the univer- 
sity level. The lack of understanding and 
rapport between these two bodies is phenom- 
enal. I think K-12 teachers frequently 
view those in the university as those who 
fled the K-12 system, and those on the uni- 
versity level view those on K-12 as those who 
couldn't make it to the university level. 
(Applause) 

And there may be a degree of truth to 
this, But it’s minimal. We need one another, 
And the institutes I mentioned before, other 
means such as this anything that will break 
down that gulf, or bridge that gulf I should 
say. would effectively, I think, aid in the 
process of renewing education in this coun- 
try. 

In summary—and I'm sure I've gone be- 
yond my five minutes—I hope that we do 
what was referred to this morning, return 
to an atmosphere or a climate in this coun- 
try, and very soon, where education is the 
primary business of the United States. 
Thank you. (Applause) 

Mr. Davipson. Thank you, Mr. Daly. 

Mayor Washington? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Thank you. President 
Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, friends of education. 
I find myself in a five to one handicap, as 
usual; the one mayor—(Laughter and Ap- 
plause)—with five educators. I know what 
you were waiting for. It was like someone 
asked Adam Powell, they asked him whether 
he was going to run for President, He said, 
“I don’t think this country is ready for 
a Baptist preacher.” (Laughter). 

So I'm just appealing for a little more time 
because I, frankly, am very much concerned 
about education and I’m here because the 
President asked me to come. And those of 
you that know him, in Austin or in Wash- 

, know what I’m talking about. 
(Laughter.) I don’t feel really nervous about 
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it because he called me and said, “Walt, I’m 
having something down here. It’s a good 
thing. It’s about education and Td like for 
you to come down.” I’m here, And that was 
precisely what he did when he asked me 
to come down from New York to be Mayor. 
He called about 11:00 o’clock one night and 
said, “I want you to come down. I want to 
talk to you about this thing.” I said “When?” 
He said, “Catch the 7:00 o’clock shuttle.” 
That’s the first thing going out, you know. 

I came because not only my interest in 
education but of my great love for the Presi- 
dent Johnson and Mrs. Johnson as people. 
(Applause. ) 

The President has been a great teacher for 
me, and beyond the fact that he was a great 
President and a great leader, I came to un- 
derstand by close proximity to him as a 
friend and as a leader what I think he was 
trying to do. I think all that’s been said 
here today is symbolic of his greatness in 
terms of his dedication to make this nation 
even greater in his time, I think we all 
should be proud and happy that he’s gone 
this way. 

Moreover, I think beside this great man has 
lived a great woman, Mrs. Johnson (ap- 
lause), who I've had the rare opportunity 
of working with through the streets and 
alleys of the nation’s capital trying to make 
that better. She, for the most part, was try- 
ing to do a thing that bears closely on edu- 
cation, and this is a part of my time I'm 
seeking beyond the five minutes. 

There are many of you who know her as 
someone who planted trees and flowers. But 
did you know that what she was talking 
about is so inherently great and significant 
in the learning process that she was doing, 
in fact, in the streets and alleys of our city, 
something that the President himself was 
talking about. She was to create a 
situation where a little child could plant 
a flower or shrub, learn to take care of it 
and nurture it, learn to see it grow, and out 
of that process learn something about life, 
something about respect for others, some- 
thing about dignity by virtue of the fact 
that he could put a seed in the ground and 
see it grow into its ultimate fruition. 

Now, if that isn’t education and if that 
isn’t the context, in my opinion, of what the 
President was trying, through the legislation, 
to do, then I've never heard of it. I just want 
all of you to know in context what this great 
First Lady was trying to do, those of you 
that think, for instance, that she was just 
beautifying something by planting a flower 
or a shrub, It seems to me that I come as a 
rarity in this scene because today in Wash- 
ington the Executive Committee of the May- 
ors Groups are meeting and I’m the host. 
(Laughter) That's why I had to tell you the 
President had asked me. 

What they’re talking about there, my 
friends, is something that’s very basic. 
They're talking about what is happening to 
the cities. The fact is, the cities are in dis- 
tress. The fact is, many of the cities are in 
bankruptcy. My friend was telling you about 
the great crisis in whether or not a school 
system can function. The crisis is real and 
it seems to me that the foundation that was 
laid by President Johnson has really got to 
be looked at as something to implement, and 
we don’t have much time to do it, 

I mean implementing it with some sense 
of urgency. I kind of get a little up to my 
ears with this lip service about what he was 
talking about. He was talking sense about 
something that he said was our first priority. 
That’s why he’s the education President. The 
question in my mind as I come here is this. 
Are we really committed to doing something 
about what he was talking about or are we 
coming simply to sit through a symposium 
and another conference and go home un- 
committed to do more than make another 
speech? 

Someone told me that they had a docu- 
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ment with us that said everything in educa- 
tion is in three pages, I think, Sid, it’s yours; 
the document. Well, you know, I think that 
that’s the way we've got to get down to this 
whole problem, If we can understand it in 
three pages, then we ought to be able to do 
something about it. 

The problem is that we find so many ways 
to blow this up into many psychological and 
philosophical and sociological concepts that 
it’s no wonder that we miss the child. I mean, 
we're trying to sort that out—(Applause)— 
and as we're sorting that out, the child is 
grown—he’s either grown or he’s in jail and 
we're trying to find some way to rehabilitate 
him there, not having taken the opportunity 
to grasp him at a time when we could do 
something positively with him. We're talking 
about the great criminal justice system, a 
system designed to go through the process 
and ultimately wind up with so many z 
number in jail and then we're going to heap 
millions in the corrections area to rehabili- 
tate them there. Now, why don’t we really 
start getting on the ball and listen to what 
the President was telling us, Listen to what 
President Johnson said. Listen to what he 
did to Washington. 

For instance, during those days that he 
labored there in Washington alone, we were 
able to establish a city college. You can 
hardly imagine a city without a city college. 
He was sensitive to this. A new technical 
institute so that those who had particular 
needs in the technical area, in the scientific 
area would have an opportunity. No one 
thought about that, in what everybody re- 
gards as something that ought to be model; 
a model city, and yet no technical institute. 

He saw that we expanded our public school 
plan and also a time when we had a school 
board election. Some people are wondering 
whether that was altogether good, but that’s 
going in the right direction. They had some 
other problems. 

But it seems to me that the recognition 
at the stage of a city in the urban crisis 
is important, and I say to you, my friends, 
that I come from a vantage point where I 
see the role that the school system must 
play. The schools are, in my opinion, a 
source of strength and actually set the hope 
of fulfillment, and if we're going to be really 
honest with ourselves, we're going to try to 
come to grips with this. 

I’m not an educator in the professional 
sense, so the details of whatever dreams I 
have must be filled by those with special con- 
fidence and there are five of them up here. 
My particular dream, of course, is of schools 
that serve all the people in the city and pro- 
vide the stimulation, the cohesive force and 
the opportunities that inform and give vital- 
ity to urban life. 

As I sat with President Johnson, I think 
this is what he was trying to say, from the 
vantage point that I had to work as a Mayor. 
I'd like to see the schools open all day and 
all night, twelve months of every year. I 
would like to see the schools become the focus 
for the kind of community activity that 
strengthen the individual and strengthen 
the family and build that illusive sense of 
unity that makes a true community. That’s 
what Mrs. Johnson was trying to prove about 
President Johnsòn’s program; that if these 
things happen— 

Here we build many programs, Federal 
grant programs, and we set up new things 
not realizing that the school itself as a vital 
unit in the community should be open, 
should be the cutting edge, the real unifying 
force for that entire community. 

Now, I don’t know as an educator how you 
do this. I do know as a Mayor that if it 
doesn’t happen we're not going to really get 
the thrust that President Johnson has given 
us to work on and implement, because the 
school is the undergirding part of a total 
community and it must come together, it 
must come together as something that has 
that vital force of solidifying or pasting, if 
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you will, a community into its component 
parts. 

The problem, as I've seen it, to the educa- 
tors is they’re prone to remain bureaucratic. 
I see so many types of education now, and I 
don’t understand them—environmental edu- 
cation—and every new thing that comes 
along you get an educational tab on it. When 
are we going to start teaching the children? 
(Applause). 

It seems to me that these are all compo- 
nents to something else. They don’t really 
deal with the whole child and with the whole 
individual to the extent that he becomes in- 
tegrated enough to understand what he’s 
talking about. 

I mean, I look at the educators and, you 
know, I learned from President Johnson it’s 
not good to criticize educators and so I didn’t 
for a long time. But I've come to now, be- 
cause I'm now in my fifth year of office and 
it’s a little different. (Laughter). 

I only have a year to go and I’m in my fifth, 
so I feel this strength about it. I feel that 
when we begin to fragment the life of indi- 
viduals, children particularly that we can’t 
expect to build upon it in a fruitful, mean- 
ingful way as we look at the community, the 
total community. I would say to you that 
whatever bureaucratic compartments we 
have, we must look at the city and we must 
see the problems as they unfold on employ- 
ment, health, transportation, sanitation, nu- 
trition, public safety. Do you mean to say 
I’m going to have an education component 
for each one? 

I mean, sanitation education. I mean, 
transportation education. Sure, you can put 
out a phamplet. I’m talking about bureau- 
cratic compartmentalizing so that in order 
to understand how you get your trash moved 
you've got to take a course in sanitation 
education. I can’t see that. I think you just 
tell the people where to put it in the cans 
and then ask somebody to pick it up. (Ap- 
plause). 

And I’ve come to understand these things 
as a Mayor, because I've not only had to deal 
with them, I’ve had to pay for them. And my 
budget is just about the same as every other 
city; it’s in trouble. The revenue has run 
out, just like every other city. I must begin, 
as the educators do, tightening our belts to 
the point that we make our dollar go, those 
resources go to the fullest extent possible. 

If there was anything I would urge you, 
it is to look at how you can make those re- 
sources go further. I would also like to say 
to all of you, if you came to Austin, Texas, 
at this point of time, if you came to see the 
papers unveiled, if you came to join the Presi- 
dent, don't leave without giving the Presi- 
dent a commitment to do the kinds of things 
in education that he was talking about when 
he forged pretty much alone this undergird- 
ing of the total national system of education. 
Don’t leave without a commitment. Don’t 
just come here and take the papers and look 
at them and file them. Read them and then 
go back with a commitment to do something 
about them in your community. Thank you. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Davipson. Thank you, Mayor Washing- 
ton. I think I should point out to you that 
many others in the country are beginning to 
follow your lead from the standpoint of it 
is no longer something to be concerned about 
in criticizing educators. (Laughter) Profes- 
sor Bruner? 

Dr. Bruner. President Johnson, Mrs. John- 
son, ladies and gentlemen, I'd like to 
pick up two themes that have run through 
the discussion today, one of them has to do 
with the question of what the problem is; 
is it a problem of schools or is it a problem 
more broadly defined as the kind of society 
that a kid grows up in, about which I think 
we've learned a little bit during those years 
when President Johnson made it possible for 
us to explore the full range of these prob- 
lems. The second one in brief is how early 
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do you start and why do you want to start 
early? 

About the first one, I think we started off 
in the '60’s with the idea that if we reformed 
the schools, we had the problem licked. And 
as we moved toward the reform of the 
schools, we found, low and behold, as Sid 
Marland has pointed out, that many kids 
were not reached by the school, that indeed 
they could not be reached by the school be- 
cause the hidden curriculum of life as they 
lived it in their neighborhoods, on their 
streets, in their families—which I want to 
come to in a moment—in a sense made them 
almost incapable of responding to what it is 
that a school had to offer. It gave no induce- 
ment to the use of mind, there was no future; 
that in a sense the provision of jobs, the 
provision of some kind of economic opportu- 
nity, the provision of a way of life that wasn’t 
as alienating as our cities were becoming, 
that this type of thing also was part of 
the problem of education, that the problem 
of education and the problem of schools are 
not by any means coterminous. 

So now, as we have come into the ’70’s, we 
realize that education is not a package unto 
itself, it exists as part of a far deeper and 
broader problem. We see it in this odd kind 
of way, for example, a recent study that’s 
been completed of what happens to mother’s 
view of their children when they move from 
@ rural setting or a slightly urban setting, 
no matter whether it’s outside Antebia into 
Antebia in East Africa or outside of a city 
in Texas and move into one of the Texas 
cities. But mother begins to get the feeling 
that their child is not as competent. Some- 
how she begins to lose the sense that he 
can cope with the situation, Under those cir- 
cumstances, she doesn’t offer as many oppor- 
tunities for the child to go off on his own. 

This type of thing comes from urban life 
and the real question that we face in dealing 
with these changes is providing a sense of 
hope in the future that there is something 
toward which one is going and using educa- 
tion, recapturing a sense of vocation, that 
school is for something. However much I love 
the defense of the liberal arts, the liberal 
arts are not an end in themselves, they're on 
route toward equipping people to live effec- 
tively and to live with the job and to live 
with the dignities that the job gives. 

Now, I could set forth all the details on 
this type of thing. The one thing I do want 
to say is that what we have come to recog- 
nize, thanks to that vibrant period of years 
when President Johnson was in the White 
House what we've come to learn is to look 
at schools as just the head of the iceberg. 
that there is a great deal underneath that 
needs fixing; the thing that I call the hidden 
curriculum, 

Now, the second thing I'd like to come to, 
and it’s a particularly timely one because 
we're in the middle of brooding over the 
question of what constitutes a decent child- 
development act—and I don’t want to get 
into the partisan politics of vetos and the 
rest of it—has to do with why one starts 
early, 

We used to think again in those innocent 
days, even back into the '50's, that the main 
thing that you did was to transmit knowledge 
to the child in the process of education. But 
it turns out on closer inspection that what 
you're doing too, as this child is growing up 
and very early on, is giving them the things 
that come to be called nonspecific forms of 
learning, some hope that he can deal with 
events, some feeling somehow that there is a 
point in striving. These things come very 
early. They come in the family, they come 
in the kind of situation in which the child 
lives. 

We know perfectly well that we have got 
to do things much earlier than we've done 
them now. And indeed, as John Gardner said 
this morning, we have made some progress. 
I can remember when a group of us for the 
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first time went to see Sarge Shrieber and 
proposed that there ought to be some means 
whereby kids in their second year be given 
some sort of a head start if they came from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, And bless his 
heart—he was able to change his view on 
this—he said, “That would be one of the 
most dangerous things the Federal Govern- 
ment could do is start to play with small 
children.” 

We've learned a lot since then. We have 
made progress so we need not be disap- 
pointed, and the psychology of disappoint- 
ment is a very crippling thing. We are making 
progress. We're making progress and I think 
we can go on making progress, because if we 
start thinking of how to cope with the spe- 
cific facts that exist, the fact for example 
that there are four and a half million 
mothers in the United States with children 
under six who are in the labor force, who 
are working outside the home, that those 
four and a half million mothers—the 
chances, as you move down the economic 
scale you'll find a far larger representation 
of them from amongst the poor and those 
just above the poverty level. They're work- 
ing because they have to work. 

It doesn’t do to talk about the fact that 
we're going to help the family and then not 
support, in some fashion, the children of 
these women who have to work. This is again 
part of the package of thinking of employ- 
ment security, the home, a good start for 
the child and not just the provision of 
school. 

I think that what we have learned—if I 
can go back, and I hope we take this home 
with us, Mr. Mayor—I think that what we've 
learned is that to do something for the young, 
you've got to do something for society in 
general. The schools reflect the evils of soci- 
ety and there is a deep injustice in not 
correcting those things in society that warp 
our schools, and I hope we can carry that 
commitment with us when we go. Thank 
you. (Applause) 

Mr. Dayrpson. Thank you, Professor Bruner. 
At this point, I would encourage those of 
you who have questions to please distribute 
those questions to the ushers so they might 
bring them to me. I know that members of 
our panel will be happy to react to them, 

In the meantime, I would like to pursue 
some of the questions that were raised during 
the initial presentations and ask perhaps 
Commissioner Marland a question. 

In the thrust for innovation and experi- 
mentation and looking at the renewal proj- 
ect, renewal centers, in what way do you see 
any problem in distinguishing this push for 
innovation and experimentation from the 
concentration that is needed in many of the 
urban areas on basic skills of learning, if 
any conflict at all? 

Mr. Martanp. What obstacles do we see? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARLAND. I think, Jack, that one of the 
obstacles we’re undoubtedly going to face is 
that any kind of a new thrust that comes 
out of Washington, if it has a change in it, 
it’s very likely to require a trade-off. You 
have to give up something to get something. 
And here, where we have been scattering our 
resources, as I say, very thinly in terms of 
the discretionary resources that provide the 
initiative for change, many school systems 
will no longer receive those scattered thin 
resources because we'll have to gather them to 
target them. 

That’s going to be an obstacle. Somebody 
has to give up something. We hope that we 
can move swiftly enough so that there will 
be enough good practices emerging from the 
very limited discretionary resources that we 
have so that those good practices will quickly 
influence decision-makers in nonfunded 
sites so that they can transform their local 
resources as well as the formula Federal re- 
sources into the new practices. That is cer- 
tainly one of our objectives. 
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There would be no point in having the 
Office of Education in Washington go out 
and establish renewal sites if all we were 
effecting were the limited number of young 
people in those sites. These are demonstra- 
tions, they’re models, they’re initiatives, they 
are what I call the rubber tip crowbar to 
gently make a difference so that other people 
see that difference and pursue it, 

Now, other obstacles, I think, will be the 
shear amount of money we have. It’s not 
enough and never will be, and we're having 
to take what monies we have and do this. 
Another obstacle will be some anxiety in 
Congress that we may be overstepping the 
authorities that Congress has vested in the 
Office of Education through these laws. We're 
having to go on tiptoe in that direction and 
doing it not in any way to evade the admoni- 
tions of Congress, but to deliberate with 
Congress so that we don’t get out of line, 

These are things that are standing in our 
way at the moment. There’s a certain 
amount of regrouping in the Office of Edu- 
cation which causes a little uneasiness and 
tension as people change their role, change 
their actions. The big thing that I see hap- 
pening is that the Office of Education will 
become, instead of what is now admittedly— 
and I think Doc would agree with me—an 
Office principally concerned with managing 
paper and money to an office concerned with 
reaching out on call with technical assist- 
ance and wisdom to help local and State au- 
thorities implement change, That would be 
the major difference in what we are. 

Mr. Davipson. Thank you, Commissioner. 
A question from the audience parallels one 
that I had wanted to ask Dr. Bruner to re- 
spond to. As many of you know, Dr. Bruner 
has spent considerable time having a great 
deal of thrust in the area of theories of 
learning and methods of learning. And I 
wonder, Dr. Bruner, if you would comment 
upon the emerging ideas, the emerging feel- 
ings about theories of learning as they re- 
late to our educational system in the 70's? 
(Laughter) In the usual five minutes. 

Dr. BRUNER. Jerry, you might start with 
Skinner, (Laughter) 

Mr. Davinson. He now has six minutes. 

Dr. Bruner. Starting with Skinner would 
make it too easy. (Laughter) Well, let me see. 
I think probably the way to answer that is 
to note the relatively small number of ways 
in which we, in fact, learn or facilitate learn- 
ing, if you will, by arranging things called 
classes or instruction or what not. 

The first one is to provide a situation 
where somebody can act on their own to 
solve the problem, and the main thing that 
you have to do when you give a person an 
opportunity to solve a problem is to have 
knowledge of results. It’s a curious kind of 
thing. It’s such a simple-minded notion, but 
when you take a look at a good deal of learn- 
ing that takes place in the school setting, 
there isn’t knowledge of results. Kids don’t 
have a sense as to whether they succeeded 
or failed or that they pleased somebody or 
didn’t. That type of thing—Let me just men- 
tion that as number one. 

Number two, what we do is to provide situ- 
ations, I think, in which there's a—we ar- 
range the situation so that the kid can have 
an opportunity to succeed or fail in a very 
informed way. He can get into the situation 
and be saved from being overwhelmed by 
the noise in the situation. It's a simple 
enough thing so that he can learn it and say, 
“Uh-huh, I see it,” 

The third thing, it seems to me, provides 
not an opportunity to work directly on a 
problem, but to provide a model of some- 
body working on a problem, and this model 
of somebody doing it or somebody valuing 
something in a certain way is an extraordi- 
narily subtle kind of thing. So that is impor- 
tant. 

The fourth type of thing is very, very new, 
probably, you know, within the last 2,000 
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years in the evolution of man. It has to do 
with the technique of informing somebody 
by telling them. When you tell somebody 
something, the odd thing is that you rip the 
knowledge out of context. You don’t see the 
model doing it, you don’t see what it’s used 
for, you have no idea about the knowledge 
of results because there’s no result. You just 
tell in a hope that somehow the person will 
find a vocation to which he can apply that 
knowledge. (Laughter) This troubles me very 
deeply. I don’t propose at this point to pro- 
vide an answer that needs funding by Sid 
Marland’s office, but we will perhaps. 

I do want to say just one last thing about 
this. Now, all these things having to do with 
learning, I suspect can be summarized by 
saying that what an individual does when he 
learns something is to build a model of the 
world in his head which he can spin just a 
little bit faster than the world goes so that 
he can anticipate, extrapolate and so on, and 
this takes a thin amount of courage. You 
put the pieces together. You see, the main 
thing about learning is that you’ve got to go 
beyond the information that’s been given 
you. You've got to put it into a structure 
and extrapolate. You’ve got to find rules for 
going beyond that information. 

The reason I bring up courage here, and 
early confidence is that the big difference 
you find between a kid who's lost his nerve 
because he thinks he can’t get anywhere, as 
compared to a kid who thinks he’s going 
somewhere, is the way in which they use 
information to extrapolate, to go beyond, 
and that’s the early motivational type of 
thing. 

Now, it doesn’t do simply to talk about the 
fact that you—how do I say it—you respond, 
you peck or you solve an arithmetic prob- 
lem and then there’s a reinforcement and 
all is well. The reinforcements don’t work 
that way because the main source of rein- 
forcement for human beings are other hu- 
man beings and they're notoriously un- 
reliable. So it’s very difficult to get behavior 
under control and the great fantasy of the 
Utopia that we all would like to bring to 
bear situation because it’s so chaotic, turns 
out not to work very well. 

This is a very brief lecture on the major 
obstacles, but I would like to mention one 
last thing. One of the things that troubles 
me more than anything, looking at the im- 
pact of poverty and the impact also of 
urbanization around the world, is something 
that I come increasingly to think of as con- 
dition helplessness. The fact, for example, 
that people begin to get the feeling that be- 
cause of the complexity of events, they can- 
not help themselves. And I rather suspect 
that what we're going to have to do in break- 
ing away from standard formula of the school 
is to give people opportunities earlier than 
when they get into real life, which means 
after medical school age—early in life—to do 
things where they get some sense of their 
own competence, where they avoid that feel- 
ing of helplessness, For that, you have to 
start early. (Applause) 

Mr. Davipson. As you can very easily tell, 
one would enjoy the opportunity to listen to 
any one of these individuals for a great 
length of time. 

Let me go from that rather broad scale 
question to a very specific one which I will 
address to any member of the panel that 
would care to tackle it, and the question 
is this. Do women have any leadership role 
in education? (Laughter) Whichever is the 
most courageous can begin. 

Mr. Hows. It seems to me that since 
Walter Washington's wife is here that he 
should answer that question. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Well, to be very frank, 
most of what I know about education I get 
from my wife. I think this is a fair question. 
I don’t like to really react in a fashion that 
you just say, “Yeah, that’s the case.” I think 
that, as I approach it from the standpoint 
of Mayor in a city is that women have what 
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I would call a fantastically great opportunity 
in this area to forge a kind of leadership 
that is exceedingly meaningful. My concern 
with it would be that you cut it off at edu- 
cation, because in my opinion, the role of 
@ woman throughout the whole range of 
municipal affairs as I can identify them, par- 
ticularly in the human resources area, that 
deal with health and deal with education 
and that deal with problems that are related 
to strengthening the whole person, I think 
in this area, I wouldn't want to extract it as 
a woman having a greater opportunity, I 
think there are fantastic opportunities there 
and I think they ought to be looked upon 
as equal to man, not any greater or any 
less. That’s what I come out with. 

Mr. Daty. Could I make a comment? 

Mr. Davison. Mr. Daly? 

Mr. Daty. I think in a very special context, 
one could say the answer is unfortunately 
yes, they do have a role. I’m referring specifi- 
cally to the domination of the elementary 
school years and junior high years by female 
teachers in this country, which I think has 
led to a tremendous distortion of roles and 
values of men and women. I think one of the 
most hopeful aspects of the women’s lib 
movement is possibly the liberation of men 
so that they feel that teaching a first or sec- 
ond grade is not unmasculine. (Applause) 

Mr. Davison. Very good. 

Mr. Howe. Now, just a further comment on 
that. I do agree that women do tend to domi- 
nate elementary schooling, but I don’t think 
they’ve been very successful at it. By this I 
mean that, if you look at the typical ele- 
mentary school materials that present role 
models for women, you'll find that these are 
the old traditional nurses, housewives, the 
kinds of models that show up in the picture 
books that youngsters see in elementary 
school about what women do. And therefore, 
the elementary school tends to perpetuate 
just the things that the women’s lib objects 
to. So I repeat my point that although 
women dominate it, they haven’t controlled 
it in the interest of women. 

Going beyond this, I think women get 
short-changed to a high degree, the higher 
they go in education. Quite a number of 
people have observed that the colleges and 
universities in the United States are de- 
signed for men and women are allowed to go 
to them, and that’s about right. Particularly 
when you get to the graduate level, the whole 
scheme of reform in improving the quality 
of graduate education has to some degree 
been against the interest of women. There’s 
been a tendency to feel that high quality 
graduate education is produced by full time 
attendance in graduate school, by residence 
requirements, by lack of flexibility of all 
kinds, and of course, these work against the 
life patterns of women who would like to 
have academic careers and get graduate de- 
grees or whatever other careers may come 
out of graduate or professional degrees. 

So I think there is plenty of room for 
women both to improve what they do as they 
dominate the elementary schools and to 
complain a lot about what goes on in the 
rest of the establishment. (Applause) 

Mr. MarRLanp. Do you want a report from 
Washington, Jack, or have you had enough 
of that? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, sir. I think that would 
be most appropriate. 

Mr. MARLAND. A very quick one. It may be 
useful to know that in the Office of Educa- 
tion over the past year, more than 50 per cent 
of our promotions of the upper grades—that 
means grade 13 and up to 18—have gone to 
women and that there are over 50 per cent 
from a much smaller base of women to make 
the promotions. And further, that fifteen 
women are now in policy-making positions 
that weren’t there a year ago. 

Mr. Howe. You have Edith Green to en- 
courage you. (Laughter) 

Mr. MARLAND. She’s a good model. 

Mr. Davripson. Mr. Bruner? 
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Dr. BRUNER. I just want to give a report 
from the laboratory on this one. (Laughter) 
We used to have a big thing about differ- 
ences in learning patterns between boys and 
girls and how, therefore, we should move 
them in one direction and another. As we be- 
come more varied in our educational tech- 
nique, it turns out that a great many of 
those so-called differences in learning were 
situational. They were things that we trap 
little boys into doing as masculine and little 
girls into doing as feminine. Possibly, if we 
take a long view of how it is that you share 
this enterprise called education, we might 
conceivably get to the point where the ladies, 
even if they are dominating at the elemen- 
tary school level, would do better by virtue of 
the fact of being given fuller access to our 
educational resources. 

Mr. Davison. Thank you. To shift gears— 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Well, do any ladies want 
to complain? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, I have a lot of com- 
plaints here. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I mean, one of the ladies 
might want to question further the fact 
that the answers haven't been adequate. 

Mr. Davipson. Well, there's still room for 
questions, if we can get through this stack 
of them. Let me move to a little different 
subject. I think all of us are aware—cer- 
tainly, those of us in Texas at the moment, 
are aware of the recent Surrano vs Priest 
case in California, the Rodriguez case in 
Texas, decisions that have been made in 
Wyoming and most recently in New Jersey 
having to do with the property tax and the 
financial support of education. 

The question, of course, is that at the pres- 
ent time there is in Texas a tremendous 
amount of activity on the part of several 
committees who are studying this problem 
and looking at ways to propose some kind 
of tentative solution. 

Undoubtedly, this is going on in other 
States as well. Even in those States where 
perhaps decisions have not yet been made. 
The question and a number of questions 
relate to this, Mr. Commissioner and others— 
Is the Office of Education taking any stand 
at this particular moment in terms of any 
support or help it might give to states or to 
State Education Agencies in pursuit of some 
kind of clarification of these various deci- 
sions that are going on across the country? 

Mr. MARLAND. Number one, we're taking 
the position that we—I’m not sure whether 
it’s official Administration policy or not. We 
haven’t had a reading on that. But as far 
as this Office of Education is concerned, we're 
applauding the action being taken by courts 
to find that it is no longer equitable to 
support schools with differences in dollars 
per child ranging within a given state from 
$450 to $1300 and call it equal educational 
opportunity. (Applause.) 

We know this raises enormous problems 
for our system, enormous problems for our 
communities and states who reconcile this. 
The President is very much aware of this. 
People like Don Morrison and other leaders 
in education met with the President in early 
September to talk about this. In fact, the 
meeting was arranged well before Surrano 
occurred. By good fortune, Surrano had oc- 
curred by the time these leaders came to- 
gether with the President and he learned 
more details of the Surrano conditions from 
their translations and also from the ugly 
evidence of the disaster of finances in our 
big cities. It was these things, I believe, that 
brought him to the position which he took 
rad week in saying that we must change 
this. 

He has set in motion, and my office has 
been at work now for—well, ever since Sep- 
tember on developing alternative systems, 
and this gets back to the basic question, I 
believe; are we doing anything to help local 
communities and states get through this 
thing? 
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We had a number of alternative solutions 
to offer the Administration in terms of new 
delivery assistance. Our office has not been 
engaged in the consideration of alternative 
revenue systems. This rests with 
The President has now invited the Advisory 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations, a 
bipartisan group, to come into this whole 
problem and help look at alternative reve- 
nue systems. This is going forward very 
fast with a sense of urgency about it. My 
Office at this moment stands ready to help 
in any way it can in terms of those cities 
that are now under the gun, not because 
we have any new money solution, but at 
least we have a variety of alternative 
theoretical models for consideration in over- 
coming the inequities of the local tax base. 

We are eager champions of the Lor 
tion. The President, I believe, is going to 
move vigorously on it this year, and I think 
the signs are all good. Those of you who 
are already under court order, like California, 
Texas, Minnesota and New Jersey, all we can 
give at this time is assistance and council; 
no money. I hope that the money comes 
soon to get out of this mess. 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you. Mr. Howe? 

Mr. Howe. I agree with Sid that the deci- 
sions of the California court and of other 
courts do represent progress even though 
they leave a completely unresolved situation 
in some states. In regard to the Federal ex- 
ploration of alternative revenue systems, the 
suggestion that has been most widely leaked 
as a possibility has been the possibility of 
a value added tax, a Federal value added 
tax, which would in some fashion I don’t 
think as yet defined, would produce a good 
deal of money that would then flow into the 
states and from the states into the local 
school districts to possibly replace that por- 
tion of the property tax that goes to edu- 
cation. 

Those mechanisms are complex and will 
demand the kind of study Sid is talking 
about, What worries me about that particu- 
lar suggestion is the nature of the value 
added tax itself. It’s a highly regressive tax. 
It is in wide use in Europe. It has not been 
so much in use in this country, and it is, 
of course, really a sales tax. 

To finance or attempt to finance our pub- 
lic schools by a tax which is much more 
heavily paid by people of modest and poor 
circumstances seems to me to be poor social 
policy. (Applause) 

I think we need to examine that sugges- 
tion as it is refined very carefully. 

Mr. MARLAND. Just a quick word, least that 
rest as the final analysis. The Administra- 
tion is very much aware of the regressivity 
of the value added tax and does not at this 
point imply that it would be a universal 
application of every product in its develop- 
mental process of value added each step of 
the way, but products selected so as to have 
the minimal regressive aspect in terms of 
effecting low-income people. 

And I think you should also know that 
even though Doc is quite right in saying 
that it has been noted with some affirmation 
as one of the possibiilties to be considered, 
it is by no means the only possibility. It’s 
one of a variety of alternatives that has not 
yet been really developed. But the regressive 
part of it is well known to the Administra- 
tion and they would contain it in such a 
Way as to try to minimize that feature, Doc. 

Mr. Howe. As long as they put it only on 
Cadillacs, I’ll support it. (Laughter) 

Mr. Davipson. Pursuing that question for 
just a moment. One of the concerns of most 
local school boards, most local school ad- 
ministrators, has to do with even the pos- 
sibility of increased Federal funding at a 
general level without a proportionately in- 
creased amount of Federal control and Fed- 
eral regulation and Federal red tape. And 
I think those of us who are local adminis- 
trators would have great concern about this, 
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as we always have had. And I don’t know 
that it calls for an answer. Perhaps it does. 

Mr. MARLAND. All I can say is amen. I’ve 
been a local administrator 23 years longer 
than I've been a Federal administrator. 

Mr. Davipson. I don't think I made very 
many points on that. (Laughter). 

Mr. MARLAND. The President said the same 
thing on Thursday that absolutely this 
must not in any way transgress the au- 
thorities and the responsibilities and the 
power of the local board of education. 

Mr. Davipson, All right. Let me shift gears 
one more time and. 

Mr. Howe. I’d like to make just a com- 
ment on that, if I might after Sid's last 
comment. I’m strongly in favor of local con- 
trol and at the same time I’m aware that 
local control has created the right to have 
very good schools in some places and for 
other places to choose to have very bad 
schools at low cost. 

That’s a real problem. We should not so 
deify local control that we allow it to sub- 
ject children to abuses. So I think there are 
reasonable roles for state government and 
indeed for Federal government in making 
sure that pupils at least get their rights 
and that most get a real opportunity for 
education. At the same time, I feel that 
local citizens need a good shot at control 
of their schools. 

So I don't want to have this subject over- 
simplified in response to that question. 

Mr. Davipson. Any other comments on that 
item? 

Mr. Daty. Briefly on the original question 
on the property tax suits. I think it’s very 
hard for people who live or teach, as many 
teachers do, in the so-called fat cat districts; 
the ones who are going to lose by these vari- 
ous suits. But I think a very genuine con- 
cern of many of those people is not that 
they’re reluctant to share the wealth of the 
better tax base that they have, but does it 
mean in each state that, let’s say, the de- 
prived districts are going to be brought up 
to the level of the best in that state, or does 
it mean that you're going to take from the 
wealthy districts, disburse it and create a 
general level of mediocrity? I think that is a 
genuine concern of many teachers in better 
off districts. 

I'm very glad to hear Commissioner Mar- 
land’s statement regarding the awareness of 
the Administration of the regressive nature 
of value added tax. I’m quite sure that my 
own organization would oppose that partic- 
ular method of continuing to fund schools, 
because it would hit squarely at the very 
people we represent. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Since we’re on financing, 
I want to ask the Commissioner if he’d react 
to what appears to be happening in many 
of the bond issues. You may have referred to 
it to a degree in the declining acceptance of 
bond issues to finance education, all of 
which is tied into the total financing picture. 
What do you believe: this is a loss of confi- 
dence in education? Do you feel that this is 
something that local governments themselves 
ought to take more aggressive posture on, or 
how do you come out of it? 

Mr. MARLAND. I think that it’s all of those 
things probably, Mayor Washington. I think 
that I would say that it is not a fundamental 
American mood that says that education can 
no longer serve and no longer be trusted and 
is no longer valued. I do not think it’s that. 

I think that there are many parts of our 
society who are sick and tired of taxes and 
about the only tax they can now control is 
the one they can vote on which is the board 
of education tax. And they drain off some of 
their tensions and anxieties and feelings of 
helplessness about taxes on the one that they 
can control; that and the sewer tax, gen- 
erally. 

You know, I just don’t think that one can 
simplify it by saying people are tired of sup- 
porting education. They’re tired of all taxes, 
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and unfortunately, education is immediately 
within their influence to effect. 

I think the larger issue is the one that 
we've been talking here about in the last few 
minutes and the one which the President 
cited last week. That the local property tax 
is no longer reliable in terms of supporting 
the needs of education. It's not there. And it 
has come to the point of confiscating the 
cost of education in America and has dou- 
bled the proportion of fifteen years ago to 
the gross national product. It moved from 
four per cent of the gross national product to 
eight per cent. It cannot go on forever. As 
much as I as one school teacher would like 
it to. The issue has to be that something has 
to stop in terms of the local tax rate. It ap- 
pears now that it has to stop. It cannot af- 
ford any longer to support that from the 
housing of people. Therefore, a new and more 
equitable form and more efficiently collected 
form must be discovered. 

I think that’s why the bond issues have 
been steadily eroding in terms of their suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Davipson. Pursuing that question, are 
there any other comments? 

Mr. Howe. I think there’s some lack of 
confidence in schools on the part of the 
general public that has something to do with 
this business of bond issues losing. It may 
not be deserved by the schools, but I believe 
it’s there. 

I think it’s fashioned of the difficulties 
we've had in education, partly in colleges and 
universities, now in high schools, and schools 
have not conducted what might be called 
good public relations even though they may 
have, through these difficulties, learned how 
to do more for students. 

I suspect that the publicity given to the 
facts of life about our failure with the 20 per 
cent of students that Sid has been talking 
about and that John Gardner talked about 
has not built confidence in the schools on the 
part of the general public who said, “Why 
give them more money when they can’t teach 
the kids to read?” So that I guess we have a 
big job of education of the general public to 
do about the difficulty of the assignment 
we've taken on in trying to deal with the dis- 
advantaged, and a confidence rebuilding job 
that isn't a short-order exercise but that will 
take some time. 

I think we're about it. I think we've hit 
the bottom in American education and are 
on the way up. 

Mr. Davipson. Perhaps a little response to 
that. It occurs to me that while we have a 
great and abiding concern for the deficiencies 
in American public education, we by that 
very kind of concern spend a great deal of 
our time today talking about our own de- 
ficiencies, our own ineptitude, our own diffi- 
culties. And yet, I maintain at the same time 
that there is a tremendous amount of good 
going on in public education and that it 
probably is not wise strategy for us to con- 
stantly talk about our inequities, about our 
inefficiencies and our problems, that there 
needs to be a sense of balance between look- 
ing at those things we do well and being in- 
creasingly concerned about those things we 
do not do well. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I'd just like to introduce 
a subject. I alluded to it earlier though. It 
gnaws at me as a Mayor and I'd like to get 
a little reaction here. That is this one of 
using the schools in the afternoon and eve- 
ning hours for community groups and chil- 
dren—this painful thing that you see of 
groups of children out in the street. Mrs. 
Johnson remembers how we moved through 
Washington trying to find some other things 
for them to do. 

It grows out of this question of whether 
or not people are losing confidence in the 
schools and the fact that we're not really 
using them. Of course, it’s even more painful 
when we realize that there are thousands of 
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children who are not in school at all or have 
dropped out for some reason or the other, 
which compounds the problem. But I won- 
dered if anybody wanted to react to that. 

Now, I know what’s happening because in 
some cases and in some cities they're not 
even able to keep their schools open for the 
full terms, so you have a budgetary process. 
But when you go to a State Legislature or to 
a Congress to talk about more funds, better 
budgets and the implementation of certain 
programs, this inevitably gnaws at you. Why 
don’t you really use the school plant to a 
greater degree? I don’t know, maybe nobody 
else has a problem with it, but it’s distressing 
to me. 

Mr. MaRLAND. Both as a school adminis- 
trator, Mr. Mayor, and as a Commissioner of 
Education, I would say that there is great 
promise in the direction that you point, and 
it has many political aspects as well as edu- 
cational aspects. While the year round school 
has been tested for at least 100 years here and 
there in the United States, it has generally 
collapsed because of lack of popular feeling 
or physical support. 

I think it is now perhaps, and for different 
reasons, back in motion with some promise 
of general adoption. I think that your idea 
of the schools open throughout the evening, 
the late evening, the year round and open 
Saturdays and Sundays for a variety of com- 
munity activities is sound and valid. The 
schools belong to the people. The uses are 
there for many, many things, ranging from 
auditoriums to shops, to laboratories, to the 
classrooms to everything else. They ought to 
be used. 

But they should be used in what we would 
call the context of community schools. That’s 
a situation where people like your office and 
the office of the Superintendent and various 
other agencies of government could come to- 
gether and find ways creatively to find the 
means, including money, staff and leadership 
to use those schools but not think of them 
solely as places for formal education, but 
for concerts, for political meetings, for old 
folks to get together and meet and renew 
themselves in an environment beyond phys- 
ical education and athletic activities. 

All of us in education, I would say, have 
supported this proposition, but we can't go 
with it in terms of an education budget. It's 
& community issue and we would be strong 
companions to go with you on it. 

Mr. WasHINGTON. Would this be a com- 
ponent in your renewal strategy? 

Mr. MaRLAND, Yes, it definitely could be. It 
could be a very lively component of renewal. 

Mr. Davipson. Very good. One of the essen- 
tial ingredients of any kind of changing 
American commitment in education has to 
focus, I think, on a changing pattern insofar 
as the urban areas are concerned, Mayor 
Washington has certainly alluded to prob- 
lems that exist in the urban areas. In terms 
of the thrust of either the United States 
Office of Education, the thrust of various 
foundations who might be concerned with 
this, and for that matter, from the stand- 
point of teacher and professional organiza- 
tions, what kinds of special emphasis are 
going to occur in the decade of the "70's to 
deal with the specific educational problems 
that exist in the urban areas? Where are we 
going on that one, what kinds of specific 
programs are we getting geared up to bring 
into being that are going to make a dif- 
ference in the urban areas? o™ 

Mr. Howe. Since no one seems to be start- 
ing, I'll start and speak in part about that. 
I think the first thing that has to be said 
is that realistically, you can’t expect that 
the public schools of an urban area are go- 
ing to do the whole job for that urban area. 
The urban problem is compounded of hous- 
ing and transportation and schools and job 
opportunities and a whole mix of interrelated 
things, so that the solution to our cities, if 
there is a solution to make them healthier 
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than they are, is a multi-faceted set of pro- 
grams rather than a school program, 

Within that context, I think that in the 
1970's I point to two developments that I 
think ought to be given priority. One is Sid 
Marland’s view about the need for new 
programs for the teachers in urban schools 
to help them get on top of their jobs. They've 
got the most difficult job in the whole ed- 
ucation business, dealing with these con- 
centrations of racial minority and poverty 
youngsters. They are tough to teach, they 
are tough to understand, they've got com- 
binations of motivational problems, linguis- 
tic problems, deprived backgrounds, from 
families of various kinds which are com- 
plex and, as Sid points out, hunger problems. 
So that a teacher contending with that mix 
of difficulty built into a single youngster 
in a classroom has a need to have the chance 
to reconsider the tools at his command and 
learn to change his behavior and to experi- 
ment with new behaviors. I'd put that on a 
priority list as far as the school aspect of the 
urban problem is concerned. 

Secondly, I think that particularly at the 
secondary school level, the high school level, 
there's a real need for institutional change. 
Our city high schools in New York where 
I happen to live, and also in many other 
cities, are in deep trouble. 

The harassment of teachers, the lack of 
attention of pupils, the irrelevance of pro- 
grams to the needs of pupils are all too well 
known to all of you. 

I think the nature of the institution in 
the secondary school in the city is going to 
have to change radically, that many young- 
sters in the course of their secondary school 
years will have to find jobs, part time, going 
to school part time, that the school will 
have to learn to give credit for work on the 
job that the job will have to produce money 
in the pocket for the fifteen and sixteen 
year old youngster, that the rigid institution 
largely academic in nature insisting on 
young people being from 9:00 until 5:00 in 
typical rows in typical classrooms is a dead 
duck in the city as far as secondary school 
youngsters is concerned or as far as most of 
them are concerned. 

So I see a real need for institutional change 
there. I know there are many other comments 
that could be made, but that would start 
this question off. 

Mr. Davipson. A good start. Mr. Daly? 

Mr. Day. I think one thing—I don’t think 
the problems of the urban areas are going 
to be solved unless the people in the sub- 
urban areas want them to be solved. That's 
where the money is, that’s where the power 
is. I think one thing that’s got to be done 
is secondary schools, particularly, and I think 
it has to start in the schools of teacher edu- 
cation. I think you must teach teachers the 
means by which they can teach pupils why 
the problems of urban areas are their 
concern. 

Most of the teachers we're turning out of 
schools of ed—or let’s say, a large number 
of them—are going to teach suburban areas. 
I think one of the problems they face is that 
we say vaguely, “Well, yes, the problems of 
the urban areas of the inter-city are our 
problems.” If you pin those teachers down 
and say, “Be specific. Why are they our prob- 
lems?” they can’t really sometimes give you 
a coherent answer. 

I think we have to make that a matter of 
intellectual discipline. It has to be part, I 
think, a parcel of courses. It has to be some- 
thing we address ourselves to particularly of 
being able to teach students why those 
problems are their problems. The problem 
we have now is a kind of vague sense that 
they will be told it's their problem by well- 
meaning teachers, but it all seems to come 
out as a kind of wish for brotherly love for 
their benighted brethren in the inter-city. 
They don’t have any real concrete sense of 
how it affects them politically, socially and 
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most of all, of course, economically. I think 
that’s what we need is to reach the kids who 
will be the leaders in the suburban areas and 
their parents to do something about the 
problems in the inter-city. 

Mr. Davipson. Any other comment on that 
one? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Well, I just wanted to add 
one thing, since I did kick it off. I was refer- 
ring to the problem in a different context. 
But I kind of look at this problem differently 
perhaps than the educator in a sense that 
ultimately all of the problems, however defi- 
cient or however effective they are, ultimately 
fall in my lap. So I have to look at the real 
issue which is not simply alone effective edu- 
cation but effective government, and it seems 
to me that it’s our task to see that the edu- 
cation machinery which we have in a munic- 
ipality or a state, really undergirds its basic 
purpose in promoting and developing viable 
educational patterns for children. That’s 
what I want to leave in terms of the way 
I come out of it. 

For instance, if the educational plant is 
bad, it doesn’t matter whether it’s in the 
suburbs or whether it’s in the affluent part 
of town or the intercity. You're going to 
catch it down the line in terms of the total- 
ity of the urban problem and It’s going to 
come out in many different ways, as it does, 
It can come out with higher delinquency, 
greater need for larger jails. It can come out 
40 other ways, but until it is knit into the 
total pattern of effective government, I don’t 
think that it can stand isolated and you 
make a thrust only in that area, except for 
purposes of analysis. First, as a functioning, 
it’s got to go together. 

Mr. Davipson. Very good. Any other com- 
ments on that question? All right, Let’s move 
then to one other aspect of the problem deal- 
ing with the urban areas, if you will, and 
that is that—and I think Doc Howe touched 
on it briefly—the whole question of how it 
is we go about the process of training teach- 
ers not for the future urban conditions, but 
to retrain those who are involved in the ur- 
ban situation at the present time, and what 
kinds of facilities and what kinds of pro- 
grams are perhaps going to be available in 
the early years of the '70’s to deal with this 
problem, or is it strictly a local concern? 

Mr. MARLAND. We do have something of a 
track record on this one that’s worth taking 
quick note of. The Teacher Corps has now 
been in force as a result of the Administra- 
tion leadership under President Johnson for 
about four years. The Teacher Corps, just to 
recall it quickly to you, is an opportunity for 
young people who have completed their bac- 
calaureate degree in a traditional liberal arts 
setting to receive two years of intensive 
training at the cost of the government with 
a modest stipend during those years to get 
a Masters Degree but to get an intensive pe- 
riod of actual experience on the job in class- 
rooms, and mostly to get around some of 
the traditional and not wholly effective, as 
we see them, conventions of education 
courses, but rather the reality of actual 
teaching under supervision and the back- 
ground that they will have brought to this 
task in the first place from a liberal arts 
institution where they have generally ex- 
celled. 

They discovered very late in their careers 
in college that they wanted to teach. Well, 
the Teacher Corps capitalizes upon that will, 
upon that social concern and upon the com- 
petence of such people who have decided they 
want to turn their energies to the help of 
the poor, not just to become a teacher in a 
more secure and perhaps cleaner situation. 

Therefore, you have a breed of teachers 
selecting themselves in a way, having inten- 
sive training in institutions that have now 
been established and I think we have 21 
around the country. One of them is headed 
by your speaker this morning, Secretary 
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Cohen, There are a number of such institu- 
tions training such teachers, 

The interesting part of it, according to the 
reports I get, is not only how these institu- 
tions develop these teachers well for the 
inter-cities where they're now teaching, but 
the presence of these young people in col- 
leges of education have changed those insti- 
tutions because of their expectations for 
those institutions, which is probably good. 

I have one final thought. The retention 
rate in terms of people in the Teachers Corps 
working in the inter-city is unbelievably 
high. I wouldn’t attempt to give you quick 
quotes on the figures, but they’re something 
like 85 or 90 per cent, while the typical turn- 
over rate in the first two or three years of 
teaching at around 50 per cent. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. You called on me and 
my wife for the other question. I want you 
to know that she inaugurated the first 
Teacher Corps program in our city at the 
time, of course that President Johnson was 
at the White House. 

Mr, Hows. Let me make a brief comment 
on this question, I think Sid’s view is very 
helpful. I agree with it. I think there’s some- 
thing beyond this. 

I was in Israel last week and talking with 
them about the reform of their education 
system, and one of the practices of teachers 
that they were criticizing and looking and 
seeking to change was what they called fron- 
tal teaching. This is what we are doing to you. 
It’s essentially boring. It’s an arrangement in 
which the teacher stands in the front of the 
room, dominates the situation, tries to cap- 
ture the interest of the entire class, at the 
same time the class being seated in neat rows. 
Frontal teaching is entirely too characteris- 
tic of too much teaching that goes on in the 
schools, I think that the teacher retraining 
processes that we need to think about will 
have to help teachers figure out how to get 
out of that didactic lecturing role that we're 
in, unfortunately, and get into the posture 
of being associated with students in explor- 
ing learning of being diagnosticians of the 
student’s problem over the learning process, 

There are some rather hopeful endeavors 
in regard to this that are being tried ex- 
perimentally in the United States now, and 
I suspect they might be expanded. They do 
require real changes in the teacher’s behavior 
and this isn’t easy for all teachers. I won’t 
try to elaborate on that. But I think that 
that type of change in behavior that I’ve out- 
lined is important to try to bring about in 
these new teacher training processes. 

Mr. Davipson. Very good. Thank you, Mr. 
Howe. Gentlemen, at this time, I think it 
would be appropriate to bring our panel dis- 
cussion to a close. I apologize to those in the 
audience for being unable, of course, to get 
to all of your questions, I think you can see 
we did get to a number of them. 

If I might take a minute or so to very 
briefly state two or three trends that seem to 
run through much of the discussion this af- 
ternoon. 

One would certainly be the need for a co- 
alition of concerns that seem to involve edu- 
cation in schools at almost every turn, and 
the merging of the resources of a community 
and the resources of a city to go with edu- 
cation as you try to find ways to meet a real 
changing commitment. 

And I think it would be appropriate also to 
express, on the part of all of the audience, 
our appreciation to this panel for its fine 
presentation this afternoon. (Applause.) 

Mr. MIppLeTon. We do, indeed, thank all of 
you very much. We will assemble again to- 
morrow morning at 9:00 o’clock in this same 
auditorium. We hope all of you will be with 
us then, Thank you very much for being with 
us today. 
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Mr. MrippLteron. Good morning. We have 
heard some expressions of disappointment 
that the panel discussion yesterday had to 
end before all the questions from the audi- 
ence could be considered and answered. I 
share that disappointment. 

It is our hope that the proceedings of this 
Symposium, the prepared papers and the 
panel discussions will be published and given 
wide dissemination. I think it would be good 
to include in that published version, if we 
can, those questions which did not get a 
hearing and their answers. 

Dr. Davidson, the Moderator of yesterday 
afternoon’s session, is going to compile them, 
and send them off to the panelists for an- 
swers. This will probably come as a surprise 
to the panelists who thought their work was 
already done. (Laughter) 

We will do the same thing for this morn- 
ing’s panel. If the panel does not have time 
to consider all the questions from the audi- 
ence, we will get those answers later and in- 
clude them in the published report of this 
Symposium. 

The program for this Symposium was plan- 
ned and organized by a most distinguished 
committee. It was my privilege to work with 
that committee. We had the benefit of ad- 
vice from two former Assistants to Presi- 
dent Johnson on the White House Staff, 
Douglas Cater and Larry Levinson. 

On the committee was Mr. Robert Hard- 
esty, also a former White House Staff mem- 
ber and now Special Assistant to the former 
President. 

The other members of the committee are 
from the University and were appointed by 
Dr. Spurr. They are Dr. Peter Flawn, Profes- 
sor of Geological Sciences and Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs; Dr, Alexander 
Clark, Professor of Sociology and Associate 
Dean of the Lyndon B, Johnson School of 
Public Affairs; Dr. James B., Roach, Profes- 
sor of Government, Vice Provost for Arts and 
Sciences and Dean of Interdisciplinary 
Study; Dr. Americo Paredes, Professor of 
English and Anthropology and Director of 
the Center for Mexican-American Studies; 
Dr. Lorrin Kennamer, Dean of the College 
of Education, who will be part of the pro- 
ceedings this morning. 

This committee was chaired and most ef- 
fectively chaired by Professor Elspeth 
Rostow. I’m going to call upon Mrs. Rostow 
now to introduce this morning’s program. 
(Applause) 

Mrs. ELSPETH Rostow. President and Mrs. 
Johnson, colleagues and friends. I'm here 
at the beginning of the session on higher 
education and it’s appropriate, I think, to 
consider for a moment what has happened 
to the role of the college president. 

In the time that I have been teaching in 
universities which is over a third of a cen- 
tury, extraordinary things have happened, 
for example, to the names of college presi- 
dents. I grew up in the shadow of a man who 
rejoiced in the name of Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Nowadays, college presidents some- 
times don't last long enough in office 
to say Nicholas Murray Butler. (Laughter) 

Instead of having such a resumate title, 
we now have presidents with names like 
Bach and Spurr and Yitch. (Laughter) This 
is obviously a movement in the direction of 
functionalism and I think we can all ap- 
plaud it. In fact, I would go a bit further 
and say a word about the functional ap- 
proach to college presidents. 

In the past, we could have ministers and 
these indeed, in early America, were the 
prototype college president. We could have 
philosophers. Nowadays, both Harvard and 
Yale have lawyers—and they need them. In 
other areas, we have as we have here an 
ecologist and we're delighted to have him. 
But it is inevitable that a psychologist should 
be named as a president of a college because 
what other talents are needed but those of 
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the trained, clinical, experimental what- 
have-you psychologist, si 

So the change in name, the change in 
function brings us to our main speaker this 
morning, who was once a colleague of mine 
at MIT when we were both junior members 
of the faculty—he is an old friend—and 
who has a career which is symptomatic of 
the upward trend, I would say, in college 
presidents. 

Trained first at Fordham where he received 
his degree in 1947 and then receiving both 
the A.M. and the Ph, D at Harvard in 
psychology, he worked within the Lincoln 
Lab in Cambridge. He also was at Harvard 
and at MIT in the Psychology Department 
there learning the interdisciplinary lessons 
that a psychologist learns in an institute 
of technology. 

MIT, by the way, in terms of names, chose 
& while back a president with the name of 
Howard Johnson, It turned out to be the 
wrong Johnson. (Laughter) But the change 
within both these major universities is ad- 
mirably summarized in the emerging sig- 
nificance of what he has referred to as the 
“new breed of college administrators,” of 
which President William McGill is so admir- 
able an illustration. 

Having served in the Cambridge com- 
munity down to the period in which he was 
a full professor, he moved to Columbia where 
in time he headed the Department of Psy- 
chology in that institution. 

So then, Professor McGill learned from the 
point of view of a member of the faculty the 
problems that a college administrator must 
know. 

Moving to California in 1965, he was just 
in time for the troubles of the West Coast. 
And able to cope with the variety of prob- 
lems and the variety of encounter that the 
modern university exhibits, he early earned 
the reputation of not only a man who could 
listen, which is one of the essentials of a 
college administrator, who could talk effec- 
tively and who could deal with the varieties 
of colleagues with whom he must associate; 
the student population, the faculty, the ex- 
ternal boards that relate to universities, the 
general public. And as Chancellor in the 
campus at La Jolla, he earned a national 
reputation of a new soft-spoken, tough, com- 
petent and highly effective administrator. 

It was no accident then, that when Colum- 
bia needed the very best direction that it 
could have, it turned to its own former pro- 
fessor, its own now tested administrator, its 
own—if you will, its own in-house expert 
and brought him back from the West Coast 
to be president of that remarkable institu- 
tion, Columbia University. 

So we are indeed privileged this morning 
to have with us and to open our discussion 
of higher education, Professor at one time, 
now President, earlier Chancellor William 
McGill of Columbia University. (Applause.) 


Educating a nation: The changing American 
commitment 

Mr. WILLIAM J. McGILL. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, distinguished colleagues on the 
panel, fellow academics. This is an interest- 
ing experience for me. As you can see, I was 
once an honest academic. This is my first 
opportunity to return to Austin in the role 
of academic statesman. I think it was Mr. 
Truman who defined the statesman as sa 
“dead politician.” (Laughter.) 

My friend8,.on the faculty here told me 
yesterday that an academic statesman is a 
dead duck in this generation. 

The view of American higher education 
from the ramparts on Morningside Heights 
in New York City is understandably limited. 
We find ourselves so totally preoccupied 
with Columbia’s manifold and near-at-hand 
concerns that our vision of the processes at 
work in the larger society might be said to 
be defective. 

We are, after all, a large, ancient, eminent, 
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and rather cantankerous private educational 
institution set down in the midst of a large, 
ancient, eminent and very cantankerous 
American city at a difficult time in history. 
Perhaps our problems reflect too much of 
the inner life of Columbia University in 
unique and special ways not applicable else- 
where. 

I do not believe it. Our tensions may be 
more pressing and perhaps more complex 
than those felt at other American univer- 
sities, but they appear to me to be no dif- 
ferent, We are confronted by an array of 
powerful concern reflecting, we think, noth- 
ing less than the nature of American life 
in this generation. 

As we address ourselves to the realities of 
our operation and seek to master our dif- 
ficulties, we are undergoing an experience 
that is probably prototypical of university 
life elsewhere in the country. 

Whereas critics, viewing us from a safe 
distance, were prone once to say, “It can’t 
happen here,” all such naivete is behind us 
now. The perils and ordeals of Columbia 
University are seen increasingly to be rather 
faithful reflections of profound tensions in 
American society itself. 

I want to talk about these matters this 
morning, about the problems facing Colum- 
bia University, about the challenges posed by 
American life in the 1970's. It is perhaps 
strange that I should want to do this. Col- 
lege presidents are notorious oil merchants. 
Ordinarily they seek to spread a soft, lubri- 
cating ooze over every controversial topic 
they address. 

Moreover, in the years before 1968, Colum- 
bia considered itself to be a creature apart 
from the special problems of our city and 
our society. The University’s special vantage 
point was the world itself. 

Parochial accidents of time and geography 
were not viewed as central to our affairs. If I 
were to come before you now in that ancient 
Columbia presidential style, I would observe 
that while other universities might con- 
ceivably be filled with conflict generated by 
claims that they are racist and sexist, domi- 
nated by the military and dabbling in the ir- 
relevant pursuits of an elite privileged class, 
we at Columbia are quite unaffected by 
such ferment. I would say that Columbia 
tries to stand above trivial conflict and that 
our primary concern must be the future of 
NATO in relation to the Soviet power block. 

It seems to me that the President of Co- 
lumbia used to talk like that. I shall attempt 
this morning to spare you such imitations 
of the grand Butler style. He could do it 
majestically and I cannot. 

Instead I shall dwell on what I take to be 
the central problems of our times as viewed 
from Columbia's peculiar academic perspec- 
tive. 

I shall also try to do you the courtesy of a 
straightforward and realistic analysis of 
what we seem now to be confronting at Co- 
lumbia. Out of this analysis will come a set 
of basic questions about the future of uni- 
versities. Finally, I shall try to make a num- 
ber of suggestions as to procedures or 
mechanisms for dealing with these questions. 

I will offer no solutions, Our problems are 
much too complex to tolerate simplistic an- 
swers. What we need most of all in this 
troublesome time is an adequate formula- 
tion of the critical issues facing us so that 
we can begin to determine what we need 
to know and what we need to do in order 
to be able to propose solutions. 

There was a time less than 25 years ago 
when Columbia University did not need to 
speak about its problems. We had our splen- 
did endowment for cushioning most of our 
financial needs. We also possessed our loca- 
tion in New York City with all its literary, 
intellectual and cultural attractions. 

This made it easy for us to attract a stu- 
dent body and a faculty of the highest order 
of excellence simply because they wanted to 
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breathe the bracing air of the big league 
metropolis. 

I do not need to detail the transformations 
that have occurred in this rosy picture dur- 
ing the last two and a half decades. The 
rigors of modern American life in the urban 
setting are now quite familiar, and New 
York seems to suffer from a concentration 
of all of the afflictions of urban America. 

Students and faculty live around the cam- 
pus in buildings that are old and run down. 
Our circumstances are somewhat, I think, 
refiective of a new form of America’s pioneer 
spirit. And, of course, everywhere around us 
there is a pervasive fear for physical safety. 

Such difficulties have hurt the University, 
but strangely enough that hurt seems not to 
be critical. The human spirit adjusts very 
quickly to the governing requirements of 
nearly any environment, Moreover, our new 
life style has proved to be selectively attrac- 
tive to extremely fine and idealistically moti- 
vated young people who want to understand 
the problems of America and who come to 
us to learn what it is all about. New York 
is no longer the golden city it was a quarter 
century ago, but it is still pulsing with all 
of the energy of life itself, and it is still the 
place where the cross currents of America 
flow together and boil. Students continue 
to come to Columbia because the Columbia 
education still stands for something and still 
opens countless doors. 

Our once comfortable endowment is 
another matter. Two decades of inflation and 
technological growth have put Columbia in 
& situation in which for the last six years 
and for at least another year immediately 
ahead of us, we have had to face and will face 
large annual operating defiicits. 

No institution is sufficiently well endowed 
to stand up against that kind of strain in- 
definitely. What concerns us most is the 
growing body of evidence suggesting that not 
just Columbia but many large universities, 
private and public, may now have moved 
beyond the traditional mechanisms which 
society has used heretofore to finance them. 

It is not yet unambiguously clear that 
this conclusion follows, but much of the 
available evidence suggests it. Since 1965 Co- 
lumbia has been increasing its tuition regu- 
larly and has been increasingly effective in 
raising both private and public funds. Yet 
during this period we have found ourselves 
sinking more and more deeply into fiscal 
trouble. 

We are, to put the mater in simple terms, 
living in austerity and attempting to de- 
velop better management. Using the meth- 
ods currently available to us, we have a very 
good chance of achieving a short-term re- 
covery in easy stages before 1975. 

But the impression grows upon us that we 
shall soon be confronted again with a re- 
newed drift into operating deficit. As it now 
appears to us, the problems that we are 
experiencing pervade all of American higher 
education and must be solved eventually by 
discovering new ways to finance univer- 
sities, Inflation and technological growth 
seem to have bypassed and outmoded the 
traditional methods devised for the support 
of large universities. 

Columbia is fortunate enough to have sub- 
stantial resources and we appear to have 
enough time to be able to work out solutions. 
Regretfully, many other private colleges and 
universities will not have enough time, and 
& period of intense travail just ahead of us 
may produce changes of the most serious sort 
in the private sector of American higher 
education. 

It is perhaps fitting that we begin our 
analysis of the problems of higher education 
by stressing financial difficulties. We have 
also been living through an era of intense 
world-wide social unrest. In the 1960’s a new 
and powerful indigenous American radical- 
ism began to grow among students on our 
university campuses. University administra- 
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tors of my generation might thus be expected 
to stress the relation between this era of 
student unrest and our growing financial 
difficulties. The temporal linkage between 
unrest and fiscal crisis leads immediately to 
the speculation that these problems are 
somehow casually related. 

Many of our critics have concluded that 
support for public and private institutions 
is diminishing as society at large reacts to 
political and emotional excesses visible on 
campus during the last decade. There is no 
doubt that some kind of public reactivity to 
campus disorders exists, but it appears to me 
that our financial difficulties are far more 
serious and far more deeply rooted. 

The root of Columbia’s troubles seems to 
be the large scale and rapid expansion stim- 
ulated by Federal policy in the middle 1950's 
in response to Soviet technological advances. 
Vast resources were poured into universities 
for the development of graduate and profes- 
sional programs and for the physical facil- 
ities necessary to support such expansion. 

In theory, the expansion was intended to 
be self-supporting, but new buildings, re- 
search centers, computer facilities and a 
variety of other modes of physical expansion 
have produced requirements for support and 
maintenance that have continuously inflated 
our operating costs. 

By 1970, Columbia had expanded in this 
fashion for more than two decades and we 
were obliged to do it. Any other course would 
have quickly relegated us to the status of a 
second class university because the influx of 
Federal funds immediately set off competi- 
tion for top quality faculty and students, 

There is a simple economic law governing 
academic excellence and the operation of the 
law decrees that the best faculty and stu- 
dents go where the resources are available. 
The rapid growth in size and prestige of sev- 
eral large public universities during the last 
fifteen years illustrates this law in operation. 
Columbia could no more shut itself off from 
Federally stimulated growth in graduate and 
professional education than it could consider 
shutting itself away from the possibility of 
continuing as a major force in higher edu- 
cation, 

Beginning approximately in 1968, the pres- 
sure for such Federal growth began to level 
off and then to decline, In the meantime, in- 
flation of our operating costs had begun to 
force us into the red. The Federal pullback 
left us with a variety of programs in science. 
engineering, medicine, social science and 
language training which we had started with 
Federal aid and were now obliged to fund 
from our own resources. 

Accordingly, by 1969, Columbia had slipped 
heavily into the red and was seeking ur- 
gently to devise ways to contract the Univer- 
sity while dealing simultaneously with pres- 
sures coming from a powerful and wide- 
spread academic unrest. 

Many of the pressures that our students 
felt less than five years ago seem now to 
have been translated successfully into society 
at large. Ferment and social change are en- 
veloping the entire Western world. Problems 
first encountered on American university 
campuses have found their way into such 
orderly and hierarchical institutions as the 
United States Army, the Federal bureaucracy 
and the Catholic Church. As turmoil has 
grown in these institutions it has appeared 
to diminish on campus. Students seem once 
more to be intellectualizing the inade- 
quacies of universities, seeing our problems 
in less parochial and less personal terms. 
There is no easy explanation for this 
phenomenon. Perhaps as society itself has 
become more troubled, students have seen 
the campus as less involved in the substance 
of social change and thus less relevant as & 
testing ground. 

I'm seeking to make the argument that 
Columbia's current fiscal problems do not 
derive substantially from student activism 
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or unrest. Instead it seems to me that finan- 
cial difficulty and student unrest are both 
consequences of the great expansion of uni- 
versities with the growth of mass technol- 
ogy in the USA. We have been forced by the 
nature of our lives to keep pace with the 
growth of technological societies elsewhere in 
the world in order to insure our national 
survival. 

The stimulation of academic growth was 
clear public policy during the decade prior 
to 1968. Now we are trying to deal with the 
aftermath of that expansion and it is not 
clear to us at this time what our public pol- 
icy is or what it ought to be. There is a feel- 
ing among businessmen and legislators that 
education has been allowed to expand on too 
broad a basis and that the nation is no 
longer willing to foot the bill. 

In 1970, it was apparent that Columbia was 
overexpanded and that a combination of new 
resources and expenditure cut-backs would 
be necessary to deal with our fiscal woes. 
Although Columbia had grown for two dec- 
ades, we were unable to devise a simple 
strategy for contraction that would bring 
us back quickly to stability. 

Certainly it cannot be achieved by spin- 
ning off one or more schools or divisions of 
the University. Savings generated from such 
a contemplated spin-off would be largely ne- 
gated by attendant loss of income and by 
legal and other complications involved in 
reaching agreeable settlements with the fac- 
ulty of schools marked for discontinuance. 

What little experience we had had with 
such problems suggests that they solidify the 
entire faculty in opposition to proposed 
moves and they generate a spirit typical of 
labor-management conflict rather than the 
cooperative form of governance that we have 
tried to develop in universities. 

Real savings, our analysis showed, could be 
achieved at Columbia only by shutting down 
large physical facilities, which in view of the 
space limitations already imposed by our ur- 
ban location, would make it virtually im- 
possible for us to operate. Even more im- 
portant in our analysis was the fact that 
while several of the university's academic 
subdivisions were operating in the red, those 
generating our most serious money problems 
were absolutely central to the university's in- 
tellectual activities. Their plight seemed to 
refiect the fact that we had made major com- 
mitments to student financial aid just as 
Federal agencies began to withdraw from un- 
derwriting such aid. 

All signs pointed to the conclusion that the 
major portion of the University’s deficit was 
concentrated in its central operating costs. 
In 1965 when Columbia’s budget was last in 
balance, central costs—those are costs of ad- 
ministration, the operation of libraries, stu- 
dent aid, the operation of the computer cen- 
ter, buildings and grounds costs—were ap- 
proximately $15 million. Our endowment and 
other income earmarked for such general 
purposes was very nearly the same and the 
budget was in balance. 

By 1970, Columbia’s central costs had 
climbed to $31 million while the general pur- 
pose income available to meet these needs 
was very close still to $15 million. Thus the 
origin of our 1970-71 operating deficit of $16 
million is really not difficult to identify. 

The interesting point in these findings is 
that they pinpoint the University’s central 
operating costs as critically involved in the 
deficits we have been experiencing in recent 
years. 

Many observers seem to believe that high 
faculty salaries form the root of our money 
problems. It is certainly true that faculty 
salaries are seriously implicated in our costs. 
Full time faculty compensation accounts for 
over 70 percent of our tuition income and 
rising salary costs have been counterbalanced 
at Columbia by rising tuition charges. 

In 1965, tuition at Columbia College was 
$1,900. Today it is $2,800 per year. It is appar- 
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ent that we are now approaching a decisive 
stage in this sensitive area. It is a stage that 
will certainly place great stress upon families 
supporting students at Columbia University 
and may possibly even lead to serious resist- 
ance. It seems clear that our annual tuition 
charges are now already so high that they 
cannot be raised much further without mak- 
ing the College inaccessible to all but the 
very rich and the very poor. 

Accordingly, we cannot look forward to the 
prospect of continuing to finance additional 
increases in faculty compensation as we have 
in the past. This opens the possibility that I 
cited earlier that whatever the potential suc- 
cess of our current efforts at controlling costs, 
we are likely to drift back into even more 
serious money problems in the years immedi- 
ately ahead as inflationary pressures gener- 
ated by an expanding economy force con- 
tinued escalation of this salary-tuition cycle. 

It is very difficult to see how to extract our- 
selves from the cycle at Columbia because 
faculty salaries are given for professional 
services. Increased wages in segments of the 
economy that are tied to productivity tend to 
force up compensation for professional serv- 
ices without attendant increases in produc- 
tivity. If you don’t believe me, just look at 
your own medical bills. 

The same processes seem to be at work in 
public universities. In the latter, of course, 
the actual cost of education is borne by state 
tax revenues rather than by tuition, but the 
pattern of rising costs described as charac- 
teristic of Columbia seems to me to be 
equally applicable to the University of Cali- 
fornia, to SUNY, CUNY and other state uni- 
versities. 

Public universities are adjuncts of state 
educational systems and are required to pass 
the annual scrutiny of state legislatures; 
hence, such universities are much better 
managed than Columbia. Despite their good 
management, they are nevertheless afflicted 
with the same pattern of problems that we 
see. 

I am sure that during the next several 
years you will see widespread efforts among 
private universities to develop extended pay- 
ment tuition plans in which students will 
borrow the money necessary to pay edu- 
cation costs by mortgaging their future in- 
come over a 20 to 30 year period. 

If fixed loan obligations are involved, such 
repayment plans would not be difficult to 
develop in a form attractive to third party 
lenders. Up to this point, the schemes have 
not been especially attractive to students, 
but many signs now indicate that attitudes 
are changing, at least among students in our 
professional schools. 

We might then look for increases in the 
dollar value of education as borne by our 
students. The idea of annual tuition may 
gradually disappear and be replaced by 
alumni-taxation schemes in which univer- 
sity alumni repay their alma mater over a 
20 to 30 year period for the costs of educa- 
tional benefits received during a concentrated 
experience early in life. 

There is an evident need for serious and 
immediate experimentation with such long- 
term repayment plans. They will have a 
profound impact on university fund rais- 
ing and alumni relations. They will also ob- 
viously have a very serious impact on the 
funding of public universities. 

We ought to begin to face it and discuss it. 
Patterns of philanthropy supporting private 
institutions are clearly changing with 
changes in society and in the tax laws. It is 
not at all obvious that young alumni will 
want to continue to support alma mater in 
the style established by earlier generations. 
Even these generations have never been 
especially successful in establishing volun- 
tary giving as a vehicle for support of private 
universities. There are some notable excep- 
tions, but national experience indicates that 
only about 20 per cent of university alumni 
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now participate in such efforts. We need new 
principles and we need them in a hurry. 

Even with the potential development of 
long-term repayment formulas, it appears to 
me that sensible long-term solutions for 
Columbia must also involve new forms of 
Federal and state subsidy assisting us in 
defraying our heavy central costs and simul- 
taneously meeting the expensive require- 
ments of technological education serving the 
public interest. 

Some states are now beginning to take over 
the full cost of medical, dental, nursing and 
public health education in private institu- 
tions. There are increasing signs that we are 
also moving toward a new era of Federal in- 
stitutional aid. 

Columbia has, of course, been receiving 
substantial amounts of Federal money for at 
least the last two decades. Such support has 
been concentrated primarily on the funding 
of individual or departmental research pro- 
grams and on student aid. 

These earlier Federal policies have the ef- 
fect of greatly enhancing the quality of 
American graduate education and skills of 
American scientists. There is, in fact, no 
higher standard of quality anywhere in the 
world. But seen from the vantage point of 
the central administration of Columbia Uni- 
versity, such public policies have had the 
effect of systematically expanding our uni- 
versity and increasing the burden of central 
costs which the administration must bear. 

Recent efforts in the Congress have been 
directed at providing new programs of insti- 
tutional aid for universities to help us with 
our central costs. The Higher Education Act 
is now pending before both the Senate and 
the House have slightly divergent thrusts, 
but each envisions a new form of Federal 
aid to universities carried piggyback on 
grants to needy or disadvantaged students. It 
is not pleasant for me to acknowledge that 
with such prospects Columbia University is 
no longer, in all respects, an independent 
private university. Our access to Federal and 
state resources depends on our willingness 
to comply with public policy and to provide 
a level of accountability not practiced or even 
envisoned heretofore at Columbia, 

It will force administrative growth when 
most of us are seeking administration con- 
traction. We must somehow find the right 
nature of Columbia’s traditional excellence 
with a new found responsiveness to public 
need and public service that will qualify us 
for new forms of Federal aid on which our 
survival depends. 

The foregoing is an effort to provide—it’s 
to provide a simple accounting of the depth 
and character of the financial problems at 
Columbia and to relate them to the prob- 
lems of American society. It seems clear that 
our problems are far too complex to be con- 
sistent with the theory of public disavowal 
due to student unrest or with the view that 
Columbia’s deficits are due to local and 
parochial mismanagement. Elements of both 
theories are obviously applicable to us, but it 
seems evident that at Columbia as else- 
where, the growing financial dilemma reflects 
the growing complexity of our American s0- 
ciety in an era of mass technology and that 
it will not go away. 

Our burdens have increased as it has be- 
come clear that educational status and 
earned degrees are linked with status in so- 
ciety. During the last 25 years, knowledge has 
grown and compartmentalized at an almost 
terrifying rate. Moreover, we are a society 
unusually taken up with credentials, in many 
respects less interested in real achievement 
than in pieces of paper certifying achieve- 
ment. 

American education now offers more than 
1500 different degrees. A good many of these 
are incorporated into state certification pro- 
grams and as such provide avenues of occu- 
pational entry jealously guarded by the pro- 
fessionals. 
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Students who want to succeed in the com- 
plex society we have built feel that they 
must go to college whether they want to or 
not. Many of these young people have no par- 
ticular interest or drive toward learning. It 
is estimated that perhaps as many as one 
fifth to one quarter of our undergraduate 
students are enrolled in college as a grudging 
concession to expectations of parents and 
the demands of a system which they resent. 
Nearly half the students who enroll in col- 
leges drop out before they earn a degree. 

It is also apparent that the difficulty of 
graduate and professional education has 
gradually lengthened the time necessarily 
spent in schooling. That time increases 
remorselessly decade by decade. Our colleges 
adapt very slowly to the accumulation of 
knowledge, tending to pyramid requirements 
rather than to rethink the entire educa- 
tional process. 

Moreover, businesses and professions have 
themselves solidified the credentialing sys- 
tem by the insisting on degrees as job quali- 
fications. This practice is not necessarily 
justified by the nature of modern business 
and modern professional activities. Indeed, 
it seems plain that much of the required 
basic skills and knowledge can be acquired 
more readily through on-the-job training. 

Thus what is involved is the acquisition of 
a credential qualifying a young man for entry 
into an occupation rather than a skill neces- 
sary for performance, Our society has come 
to expect its collé@ges and universities to 
perform such screening. 

I'm speaking of the well known rat race 
for grades and degrees which has shorn away 
much of the attractiveness that once sur- 
rounded the intellectual life. A good deal of 
the unrest that we have been encountering 
during the last decade seems to me to be 
traceable to this unnecessarily complex and 
overly professionalized educational system. 
American students have tended to blame 
their frustrations on racism and war, but 
the same dissatisfaction exists in Japan 
where there is no Vietnamese agony and 
where very little racial tension affects the 
life of the university. There is, however, the 
same explosion of knowledge and the same 
competitive struggle for careers. 

It seems to me that these problems, what- 
ever the students might now be saying about 
them, derive from the sheer weight of higher 
education in a mass technology. The signs 
of strain on our student body are clear 
enough. 

During the last decade we have witnessed 
the growth of a campus-based counter cul- 
ture whose life style and values are placed 
in romantic and mystical opposition to the 
evils of the system. Somehow America’s oc- 
cupational credentialing system and the 
counter culture must be seen as standing in 
simple relation to one another. 

As knowledge continues to grow at a 
dizzing pace, it seems clear to me that the 
next decade will be a critical one. We must 
find ways to crack tradition-bound under- 
graduate curricula and to discover new ways 
of interesting new generations of students in 
the. beauties of reason. 

We have not yet found practical ways to 
formulate a college education that is shorter 
in duration, more relevant to modern so- 
ciety and at the same time reflective of Co- 
lumbia’s high standards of excellence. Effec- 
tive new methods are hard to find and short 
cuts are not easy; hence, as knowledge grows 
education is bound to become more difficult 
unless we are willing to sacrifice excellence 
and we are not, 

With these major educational difficulties 
posed by the relentless expansion of knowl- 
edge, it is clear that we are desperately in 
need of educational reform. What is not clear 
to us at present is the form and character of 
the changes we should be introducing. If such 
problems are serious for typical undergradu- 
ates, consider how monumental they are for 
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economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged minorities who come to us with the 
need to surmount not only our inadequacies 
but also the effects of extremely weak primary 
and secondary educations in ghetto schools. 

As I have indicated, Columbia is struggling 
and has been struggling during recent years 
to preserve its standards of excellence in 
mounting austerity and budgetary deficits 
while searching for a solution for such prob- 
lems. Under these conditions it is difficult to 
develop either the time or the resources nec- 
essary to plan experimental programs or in- 
novative efforts. 

At Columbia much of the support in such 
areas of searching has come from foundations 
and we have experienced only marginal suc- 
cess. Foundations are typically and under- 
standably mindful of the limitations on 
their own resources. Funds are given to us as 
seed money in order to test new ideas and to 
get new educational projects started, but we 
are expected to absorb and eventually sustain 
such programs with our own resources. 

The approach served us well during two 
decades of academic expansion, but as we 
have begun to contract, seed money is no 
longer useful to us. The highly competitive 
style of a large and diverse educational insti- 
tution like Columbia cannot easily foster ed- 
ucational innovations during times of budg- 
etary stress. There is too much risk of drib- 
bling away the central core of our excellence. 
So we must make decisions on priorities, 
what is new, what is innovative, what is ex- 
perimental tends to be postponed. 

It is becoming clear to me that we must 
begin to look to the Federal Government for 
new funds supporting undergraduate teach- 
ing and curriculum innovation, 

In all my recent talks with administrative 
Officials in Washington, I find increasing 
stress on the need to innovate, to abandon 
traditional educational programs and ritual- 
istic course requirements. I am told that 
the educational establishment has become 
overcomplicated and bogged down in poor 
management. 

Federal money will be going to those who 
are willing to change. It thus appears to me 
that we are in danger of slipping into an 
era in which there is diminishing effective 
contact between universities and the Fed- 
eral Government in the development of en- 
lightened educational policy. As a conse- 
quence, we face what might be called coer- 
cive reform in which policies are imposed 
upon us under threat of loss of Federal sup- 
port. 

I realize that Washington has its own 
money problems and its own funding prior- 
ities, but in all honesty, I do not know how 
to achieve effective educational reform at 
Columbia where every professor is and should 
be a little principality, unless we can experi- 
ment with a variety of ideas and discard 
what is worthless. 

Demands for large scale change in uni- 
versities without providing the practical 
means for accomplishing such change can 
easily degenerate into useless bickering in 
which achievable reforms are deemed insuf- 
ficiently radical to merit Federal support. 
We must not allow this to happen, Our sit- 
uation is too precarious. 

I have been stressing the array of crit- 
ical financial and academic problems con- 
fronting Columbia. In so doing, I am work- 
ing from the conviction that our difficulties 
are rather typical of the state of American 
higher education in this troubled era. 

I stress problems rather than achievements 
because our problems are not especially 
remarkable, but they help to point the di- 
rections of the future. Many of our problems 
seem to derive from contradictory trends 
in our national life which now have placed 
exceptional stress on universities. 

Contradictory tendencies are characteris- 
tic of any diverse and complex social order 
whose orientation is pragmatic rather than 
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ideologically rigorous, and we experience 
such contradictions everywhere in America 
today. They are part of the vitality and 
strength of our society. 

Thus conflict btween specialization and 
innovation, between traditional excellence 
and broadened educational opportunity, be- 
tween pressures for continued growth and 
pressures for survival should not be viewed 
at all as signs of educational decline, but as 
the problems we have to solve in our gen- 
eration. One of the most important con- 
sequences of our growing fiscal and aca- 
demic dilemmas is that we are now seeking 
solutions via new organizational forms. 

In one sense Columbia University is too 
large and in a different sense it is too small. 
We constitute some sixteen different and 
partially overlapping schools. Each one of 
these schools has its own history, its tradi- 
tions, its problems and its unique relations 
to the rest of the University. 

The task of administering Columbia in- 
evitably produces a severe case of in- 
formation overload in the President’s of- 
fice. The requirements of modern operation 
generated by tight budgets and increased de- 
mand for management data enforce a much 
greater degree of centralization in adminis- 
tration than suits the taste of an academic 
community. An action which seems perfectly 
reasonable at the level of one of Columbia's 
schools now needs to be cleared with the cen- 
tral administration and such clearance re- 
sults in delay and frustration. In this sense, 
Columbia is too large. 

On the other hand, the extraordinary 
growth of knowledge during the last 25 years 
has produced powerful pressures for further 
growth within the University. Academic dis- 
ciplines such as molecular biology, solid 
state physics and information science were 
virtually nonexistent 25 years ago. 

Now, no university can call itself com- 
petent unless some of these activities are 
represented in strength. But neither can 
any university hope to address itself to the 
full range of human knowledge in the 1970's, 
In this sense, Columbia University is too 
small. 

What pattern or distribution of depart- 
ment sizes should Columbia seek to achieve 
in order to maintain its level of excellence 
within the constraints now posed by our 
budgetary and physical resources? Shall we 
follow the model of superscale academic de- 
partments as set down by Berkeley, or shall 
we have small elite departments as at Johns 
Hopkins, or perhaps something in between? 

We need to decide because there is no 
other way to prevent the University from 
growing continuously in scale. We need to 
make such decisions with extraordinary wis- 
dom because it is now clear that our poten- 
tial for growth has far outstripped our re- 
sources. It will force us occasionally to gam- 
ble on the future and to rely much more 
heavily than before on the resources of near- 
by institutions. 

I see such limitations, as I said, of new 
constraints that will force most of us into 
regional planning simply because no uni- 
versity can hope or afford to deal simultan- 
eously with the full scope of modern knowl- 
edge and equally with all the rigors posed 
by the financial consequences of modern 
operation, 

Such conflicting constraints are driving 
both public and private universities in the 
Greater New York area into regional co- 
operation, The City University, having un- 
dertaken its courageous step toward open 
admissions, now has many more students 
and no place to put them. Private univer- 
sities in the New York area, on the other 
hand, have seen their student population 
dropping off with open admissions in the 
City University, thus they have space and 
need students. Isn't there some way in which 
we can all get together? 

Columbia, at least for the present, has not. 
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experienced the dropoff in its student en- 
rollment. Because of the unique urban pres- 
sures having to do with our location on the 
upper West Side of Manhattan, we are still 
very overcrowded. Thus, we are unlikely to 
be able to participate in the prospective 
benefits of a space-student exchange. 

On the other hand, we maintain a large 
number of major professional schools. Evi- 
dently, they operate in the public interest 
and we are deeply concerned about the plans 
of city and state universities for construc- 
tion of schools in the same professional areas 
in nearby locations, We are thus driven into 
regional planning by the need to protect 
Columbia’s professional activities from com- 
petitive pressure developing in the public 
sector. 

Whatever the reason, regional planning is 
now going on vigorously in New York un- 
der the direction of the State Education 
Department, I have also approached a num- 
ber of my colleagues in the Ivy League look- 
ing for interest in a cooperative library pol- 
icy. Why should every library stock every 
journal if we can develop an interuniversity 
borrowing system? 

I am equally anxious to see whether a 
group of institutions of comparable quality 
might be able to help one another in ad- 
justing to new limitations on the size of 
departments and schools posed by our fiscal 
and physical constraints. Might it not be 
possible to construct patterns of professional 
schools and patterns of graduate specialties 
so that they compliment one another rather 
than compete with one another? 

It is conceivable that we are moving to- 
wards a super university called “Ivy,” one or 
two decades in the future. We at Columbia 
are attempting to develop and encourage 
ideas directed toward studying such future 
forms of organization. We have found our 
sister institutions both in the New York 
area and in the Ivy League extremely re- 
ceptive to such probes. It is a remarkable 
departure from the climate of cutthroat com- 
petition experienced only a little more than 
a decade ago. 

There is no history of prior success in re- 
gional planning on which to draw at the 
present time. We have not yet developed suf- 
ficient experience to enable us to identify 
the incentive that will make such programs 
work. Large state university systems such as 
California, Wisconsin and New York offer 
the most obvious vehicle for regional plan- 
ning, but to the best of my knowledge they 
hava not done very well either. 

Evideni!y much important work lies ahead 
of us. Thus we move into the 1970’s with 
great financial and academic problems and 
with only the rudiments of newly devised 
organizational efforts to guide us, 

Pressures for growth and powerful nation- 
al currents of social change continuously add 
to our burdens. How then do we find our 
way in this decade which promises to be so 
decisive for determining the future of high- 
er education in this country? 

One of the major lessons to be derived 
from the formidable problems confronting 
Columbia and indeed all of us is that we 
must begin to construct new ways to plan 
our future. We seem now to be operating in 
a planning vacuum. At Columbia the on- 
slaught of contemporary events and of over- 
powering fiscal problems have so preoccu- 
pied our academic community with fending 
off disaster day by day that we have had 
very little time to discuss serious problems 
at leisure or to plan our future. 

It once was the case that the president 
of the University spent all of his time on 
planning. Now I deal daily with conflicts be- 
tween the University and its surrounding 
community, with disputes over space and 
next year’s budget, with minority students, 
with powerful pressures from women’s 
groups, with worried and turned off alumni. 
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There is scarcely any time left over to an- 
Swer my mail, much less to plan the future. 

The problem is not just Columbia’s. The 
national Administration has told us all to 
reform and has set up its own budgetary 
planning so as to press for change, but there 
is no current vehicle of intimate contact be- 
tween the Administration and universities 
that will enable us to work out commonly 
accepted plans and guidelines so desperate- 
ly needed to develop the new modes of Fed- 
eral support for higher education. 

The growing economic competition, even 
from friendly nations tells us clearly what is 
in prospect for America if our once eminent 
technological and scientific educational 
establishment is allowed to languish for lack 
of support. 

Similarly, my own sober analysis of Colum- 
bia’s future shows that we have no alterna- 
tive but to seek increased Federal and state 
help in sharing the soaring costs of higher 
education in a technological age. 

Ways of insuring our continued autonomy 
must be devised within the context of such 
vitally needed cost-sharing. New forms of 
cooperative planning between private uni- 
versities and government must be discovered 
and tested. We have perhaps a decade in 
which to begin to solve these problems. None 
of this is simple. We share a great deal of the 
responsibility for our current communica- 
tion gap with government. 

Legislators and Federal administrators 
complain to us regularly that universities do 
not come to Washington with common poli- 
cies. Our representational associations in 
Washington frequently work and talk at 
cross purposes, seeming to be more interested 
in immediate political advantage than in the 
long-range governmental planning which, in 
the long run, is going to save all our necks. 

All these problems, all these portents of a 
dangerous and uncertain future mean that 
higher education no longer offers a safe 
haven for gentle souls. We are now engaged 
in a classic form of struggle to find safe ave- 
nues into the future through a web of prob- 
lems, conflicts and contradictions, None of 
it offers a pleasant or an easy prospect, but 
perhaps we may all derive a measure of satis- 
faction in a recognizing that we are grap- 
pling with problems so vital that the future 
directions of American life depend in large 
degree on what we are able to do and whether 
we are able to achieve solutions. 

I submit to you that we have many prob- 
lems, but generations of the unborn are 
dependent on our ability to solve them. Let 
us begin to work together in that cause. It 
is worthy enough to warrant the expenditure 
of all of our energies and we have today also 
the thought of a great figure in American 
life who helped to point the way for us and 
who has a right to ask us what we're doing 
in our generation. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

Mrs. Rostow. Dr. McGill, you have heard 
how much we appreciate the words that you 
have brought to us. The problems that you 
have put before us are not easy and the best 
that we can do to answer your last charge 
upon us is to proceed to a discussion with an 
able panel of the points that you have raised. 

I did not say ahead of time, and I inten- 
tionally omitted it, but shall now mention 
the fact that President McGill studied psy- 
chology at Harvard with Professor Jerome 
Bruner whom we were privileged to hear 
yesterday. I think you can understand that 
not only is Professor Bruner an eloquent 
member of a panel, but also obviously an 
extremely good teacher. 

I am happy to introduce to you an able 
and remarkably varied panel to take up the 
issues raised in President McGill’s presenta- 
tion. 

Starting at this end, next to President 
McGill himself, is Francis Keppel, one time 
Dean of the School of Higher Education at 
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Harvard, later Commissioner of Education 
in the 1960’s in Washington and now Chair- 
man of the Board of the General Learning 
Corporation, and a man whose multi-faceted 
preparation for this panel is obvious in these 
facts and in others I have not time to tell. 

Next to him is Mrs. Paul Wexler, Jacque- 
line Grinnen Wexler, now President of 
Hunter College in New York, whose tasks, I’m 
sure, President McGill would agree at least 
match the complexities of Columbia, and I 
think in some ways surpass them, 

Next to Mrs. Wexler, Rosemary Park, now 
Professor of Higher Education, The Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles and earlier 
President of Connecticut College and later 
of Barnard College, component of Columbia 
University, and a woman whose competence 
not only span the continent, but again whose 
range of preparation, as you will see, is out- 
standing. 

Next is Frank Newman whose name has 
been much in the public eye because of the 
remarkable Newman Report which he was 
in charge of, who is also Associate Director 
of University Relations at Sanford and who 
courageously flew in this morning to arrive 
in a cliff-hanging appearance to be on the 
panel, and we welcome him, 

Next, the able and, as you will hear, articu- 
late President of the University of Texas at 
Austin, Bob Binder, who was telling me 
earlier that the full time job of being a 
student government president now makes the 
casual pursuit of the law or any other field 
in which the president of such an organiza- 
tion is involved, an extremely difficult task, 
which he handles ably, but as you will see, 
it is no mean achievement. 

And sharing the panel and your Moder- 
ator for the morning, Dean Lorrin Kennamer 
of the College of Education of the University 
of Texas at Austin. (Applause) 


Panel discussion 


Dr. Lorrain G. KENNAMER, President John- 
son, Mrs. Johnson, fellow panelists and 
Symposium participants. Being the Moder- 
ator of such a distinguished panel places me 
exactly in the same situation that the rooster 
was in when trapped in the stable with a 
horse. The rooster looked at the horse and 
stated, “Let's make a deal. I won't step on 
you if you won't step on me,” (Laughter) 

Our procedure this morning will be similar 
to yesterday. We have ushers available to 
give you pad and pencil to write questions 
that you would like to direct to the panel 
and they will pick up the questions as you 
hold them up. And if we do not have time 
to consider all the questions, we will seek 
answers to them and make them part of 
the proceedings as Mr. Middleton announced. 

As you recall, the 1960's were years of 
unprecedented development and remarkable 
accomplishment in American higher educa- 
tion. There was vast growth in numbers of 
students, numbers of faculty, additional new 
facilities. Access to college widened greatly. 
Inequality of opportunity among economic 
classes and ethnic groups was, at last, rec- 
ognized as a national concern and steps were 
taken to meet this problem. Greater oppor- 
tunity was accorded each undergraduate to 
have more control over his undergraduate 
program. Graduate education developed at 
@ level of excellence that made it the envy 
of the world. 

The success of American higher education 
in the 1960’s was unparalleled. Yet, we are 
troubled and we have heard from the pres- 
entation this morning, some of the sources 
of our concern. 

Dr. McGill's comments affirm this achieve- 
ment in higher education and yet, at the 
same time, he points out that our current 
problems have their origins within the suc- 
cesses we've had in the 60's. 

I, therefore, ask our panel, what do you see 
to be the main problems in higher education 
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today and what action would you suggest 
needs to be taken in this decade of the 
1970's. 

And first, I would start, then, with Mr. 
Keppel. 

Dr. Francis KEPPEL. President and Mrs. 
Johnson, ladies and gentlemen, 

It'll become obvious that I’m prepared. 
The chairman told me I was the first horse 
to whinny. (Laughter) 

As Mrs. Rostow pointed out, I was once the 
Dean of a university faculty and that makes 
me, Mr. President, profoundly suspicious of 
university presidents, It’s a fundamental 
habit of my life. 

I, therefore, followed his manuscript very 
carefully because I'd read it before and as 
he spoke, I wanted to be quite sure that he 
was going to say the following words. He 
did, I'm glad to say. He didn't cut them out, 
which I thought he might have, because I 
want to disagree with them, which is an 
ancient custom of university deans. 

Let me quote him. You said 'em, Bill. 
“One of the major lessons to be derived is 
that we must begin to construct new ways 
to plan our future.” I can’t disagree. “We 
seem now to be operating—” “We seem now,” 
the President said, “to be operating in a 
planning vacuum. There is,” I'm going on, 
“no current vehicle of intimate contact be- 
tween the administration and universities 
enabling us to work out commonly accepted 
plans and guidelines.” 

And then, as you will recall, President Mc- 
Gill went on to point to the need of Federal 
and State help. And he said, you may recall, 
at the end, “We have perhaps a decade in 
which to begin to solve these problems.” I 
think I've got that right, Bill. 

These words, naturally, force me to think 
back a decade ago to the late 50's, early 60’s. 
And to ask myself whether we might not 
have said something like that then about 
both the schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities. And then to ask myself the ques- 
tion, is the situation really so unchanged be- 
tween the late 50's and early 60's and today? 
And here, I think, is where there may be the 
beginning of a disagreement between Presi- 
dent McGill and myself; I’m not sure. 

Because I do not think that the situation 
is comparable to the late 50’s and early 60's 
with regard to the national planning system 
for schools or colleges. Since then, and I 
personally view it as very largely as the result 
of the accomplishment of President John- 
son’s administration. It seems to me that the 
part of the Federal Government in all of edu- 
cation, including higher education, has been 
more clearly defined and that the planning 
process is, therefore, less difficult, consider- 
ably less difficult, than it was a decade ago. 
Though, heaven knows, it’s going to be hard. 

Just roughly speaking, in response to your 
question, I would suggest that there's now a 
good deal of agreement, a concensus, Mr. 
President, if I may use the word, that the 
Federal Government has shown that it both 
should and can do three things. 

Number one, provide funds for the schools 
and the support of students of research and 
scholarship and of institutional programs us- 
ing Federal-State structures and relation- 
ships. And that it has shown it can do it 
without endangering local individuality and 
management in colleges. Frankly, I think 
that’s an enormous accomplishment in only 
a decade, 

Second, that the Federal Government 
should and can provide research and devel- 
opment support to make education more ef- 
fective and, I presume, Frank Newman will 
speak to that one. 

Third, that the Federal Government 
should and can support programs to solve 
national programs by categorical grants or 
policies. To solve nationwide, cross-state 
programs. We've had lots of examples given 
to us by Mr. Cohen and others in the course 
of the last day. 
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Now, in doing so, I also would submit 
that the administration has shown that the 
Federal Government can deal fairly with 
both public and private institutions. They're 
a great problem in our national life. In 
fact, you have only, I believe, to look at the 
record to see that a substantial part of the 
more than doubling of higher education in 
the last decade was done with Federal in- 
tervention and support. And note that dur- 
ing that period in the middle 60’s, there was 
hidden, I must say I don’t mean hidden, 
but just not generally noticed, in the Presi- 
dent's Higher Education Bills, a provision 
to establish in each state, advisory groups 
to set policy on the allocation of expansion 
funds for both public and private institu- 
tions within the state. 

This seems to me a very important de- 
velopment. And that we’re, in effect, now, 
which is the point I’m trying to hit hard, 
is that we are constantly working on the 
operating agreements between the Federal 
Government and the state governments with 
a regard to higher education on the one side, 
through this machinery. 

And second, and sometimes confusingly, 
the relation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the individual great university; 
particularly with a regard to research. There’s 
a cross factor there that we're just going to 
have to deal with and I think it’s a funda- 
mental question. 

But I’m not sure that we should say 
that we're not better off than we were a 
decade ago. For example, sir. This is some- 
thing that staggers me. 

The next eight or nine years will show in 
the elementary schools of the United States, 
according to Office of Education statistics, 
Mr. President. They must be true, they’re 
Office of Education statistics. (Laughter) 
That we're going to have a reduction of six 
per cent in the elementary schools. There’ll 
be a lower rate of growth in higher educa- 
tion. The next decade may then require, it 
seems to me, to go back to your question, 
the preparation for a shift not to support 
more growth, which is what was n 
in the Johnson years of the 60’s, but to 
change the emphasis, as is true in the ele- 
mentary-secondary schools, from growth 
in numbers to the emphasis, also in the mid- 
60's, on equity and quality. 

Now the question Is, is the machinery 
here? Bill McGill has understandably, and 
I don't blame him, said he doubts it. I would 
tend to argue that the machinery is there 
and can be flexibly used. Undoubtedly, enor- 
mously improved. But it can be built on. Let 
me see if I can give one example then, boy, 
I'm over my time. I’m sorry. Give an example 
of the kind of thing that seems to me so 
necessary in improving the relation between 
the Federal machinery and the State 
machinery on higher education. 

I think it’s clear that the financial prob- 
lems for example, of the great state uni- 
versities are such that they are having the 
effect of both raising tuition rates for out- 
of-state students and, in some cases, putting 
quotas on the numbers of out-of-state stu- 
dents that are permitted to come in and 
attend state institutions. 

In the case of private institutions, just 
the sheer costs may have the effect, with 
travel and other things, of restricting the 
flow. In effect, perhaps, barriers are being 
erected and perhaps, and this is a frightening 
thought, only the rich will be able to cross 
those barriers between states. 

Surely, none of us want this. President 
Johnson will recall that this was a matter 
of the relations between the young men of 
each generation so important in President 
Washington’s mind that he left a substantial 
amount of money in order to bring about a 
national university. I don’t know what 
happened to the money, sir. I'm delighted 
to see that this wonderful thing will con- 
tinue and I hope that we will be sure, as 
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we plan in the future, on the points that 
Bill was making, that a building like this 
S50 properly associated with a man who was, 
most certainly, the education President but 
who was, most certainly, also, the President 
of all the states and the people. 

That ire will stand to remind us that 
education is an instrument of the national 
policy, not to separate us by putting us into 
educational protectionism; but to unite us. 
That’s the kind of policy thing, sir, that I 
believe we're going to have to fight hard on 
the next decade. Thank you. (Applause) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Mrs. Wexler? 

Mrs. JACQUELINE WEXLER. President John- 
son. Mrs. Johnson, And I guess I want to say, 
fellow Trustees of the generations of unborn 
who are dependent on our ability to solve 
our problems. 

I am a President at a different part of New 
York City, on the richest land, probably, in 
the United States, at Park Avenue and 68th 
Street, at a subway stop; and that is where 
Hunter College is. 

I have been asked by my respected col- 
league—we have all been asked—isn’t there 
some way that we can get together? And then 
he tells us that they at Columbia are seri- 
ously overcrowded. 

I came upon some statistics last week in 
preparation for the budget battle in New 
York City. The statistics say the following. 
Columbia University and the private uni- 
versities in New York State have approxi- 
mately 400 square feet per student of aca- 
demic space for each of their students. And 
President McGill confirmed that for me in 
the Dallas Airport. (Laughter) 

SUNY, which is President Rockefeller’s 
monument, created predominantly since 
1958, has 258 square feet per student for each 
of its citizens of the human race. 

CUNY, a long, old established institution, 
beginning with CCNY and Hunter both over 
a hundred years old. SUNY and CUNY last 
year were down to 71 square feet per student. 

I came to Hunter, I came to realize in the 
last day here in Austin, I suppose for a rea- 
son very, very tied to the Johnson adminis- 
tration and particularly to an experience I 
shared with the First Lady, for whom I have 
extraordinary respect, on the Steering Com- 
mittee of Headstart. 

I think it was there that I became utterly 
convinced that equity, equity and quality 
were the name of the day. And though I was 
not at that time privileged to be the mother 
of two children, the adopted mother of two 
childern whom I now share, I even at that 
time saw myself as a kind of mother, a trustee 
of the human race, And I am fascinated in 
these two years of my experience as Presi- 
dent of this high property institution, slum 
institution in another way, of New York City. 

With the task of trying to provide equity 
and quality for 22,000 citizens of New York 
City who did not, for the most part, have 
the headstart that we all have tried to find 
since the Johnson administration. And at 
the same time, to respect the dignity of being 
a very, very specific buck-stops-here parent 
of two privileged children who have been 
given headstart after headstart, who were 
given all kinds of opportunities to get them 
into good institutions, for the kind of sup- 
port systems of tutoring, for the kind of 
support system of another start after another 
start, and to bring these two into balance as 
I try to understand my too relevant society. 

With that in background, President Mc- 
Gill, I’d like to share some of the sentences 
that give me pause and give me problem. 

“A Columbia education still stands for 
something and still opens uncounted doors.” 

“The best faculty and the best students 
go where the best resources are available,” 

“We must have ways to formulate a col- 
lege education that is shorter in duration, 
more relevant to modern society and at the 
same time, refiected of Columbia’s high 
standards of excellence,” 
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“Educational status and earned degrees 
have become linked with status in American 
society.” 

“Where the professor is and should be his 
own principality.” 

You see, fellow citizens, I'm dogged with 
the problem of what is the purpose of a uni- 
versity or rather, what are the purposes of a 
university. And I think this is profoundly 
caught up with what the funding pattern 
for a university ought to be. 

Obviously, a university, a great university, 
is a resarch institute and must be. Obviously, 
a great university is the support of graduate 
work and of scholarly development and 
should be. 

But obviously, a great university system, 
that is the provision of higher education in 
our time, as Frank Keppel said in his con- 
cluding remarks, ought to be an emphasis, 
ought to have an emphasis on equality and 
quality. 

I was subject to one of those great up- 
risings in the first few weeks at Hunter Col- 
lege. Less than six months after that, a very 
important anecdote happened in the lower 
halls of my sardine can college at Park Ave- 
nue. What I call the ego trip, white radicals 
who had reved up the machinery in the 
Spring of 1970 and had jumped on the band- 
wagon of their black brothers, or got their 
black brothers to get in their band wagon. 

That same small leadership was down in 
the halls trying to reve up the same kind of 
group. They went through the halls with 
their mimeograph rhetoric and they said, 
“Strike the English Department! Don't let 
Whitey superimpose upon you his middle- 
class values! Don’t take the English exams!” 

Within one hour, the leadership of the 
blacks at Hunter College, which we have 
been trying to strengthen very, very quickly 
and very substantively, that leadership of 
professors and students was down in that 
hall, had quelled those students and said, in 
language that I am not good enough to rep- 
licate and, I suppose, should not. They 
said to them, “Get the blazes out of here. It is 
one thing for you, with your fathers there 
to rescue you time after time, to decide 
that you want to opt out of this system and 
not have these values. But don't deprive our 
men, don’t deprive our kids of the chance 
to get into that buying power, of those doors 
that a Columbia Institution can open for 
you, interpolating. Don’t deprive our citizens 
of that opportunity until they get in there 
and decide what they want to do about 
it.’” 

That's my fundamental problem, ladies and 
gentlemen. I know. I know, that in one 
sense, a Columbia education costs more than 
$2,800. I know that a Penn education, for 
which my husband and I pay, and a Board 
on which I am a Trustee, I know that edu- 
cation, in one sense, costs more than $3,000. 
In another sense, it doesn’t and every Presi- 
dent would agree so. 

Not the education of the undergraduate as 
a freshman. It is the research costs, it is 
the professional school costs. It is all of the 
other things that are there involved. And 
yet, that is what has become known and 
characteristic of a prestige institution. How 
are we to solve this dilemma? 

I have a very simple one and I return 
where I started. We've got to face it as 
parents and we've got to face it as citizens 
and we've got to face it as educators and 
we've got to face it as legislators. Namely, un- 
til and unless we are willing to multiply and 
respect the options, we cannot continue to 
trap a system for the haves and the have- 
nots. That is, if there is only one dignity 
for my son and my daughter, if there’s only 
one dignity for the Johnson daughters. Then 
there’s only one dignity for the poor. And 
we've got them to say we've got to have the 
survival of the fittest and. we have to keep 
& hierarchalelitest system and the best peo- 
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ple have got to go to the best schools with 
the best resources, 

If our answer is a different one and we say 
there is a pluralism of opportunity and we 
really respect in our own families the choice 
of other options, then we can have an open 
admissions system in which it is perfectly 
all right for a Wexler to choose not to go. 
Or for a Johnson to choose not to go or a 
Keppel to choose not to go. But we cannot 
talk about a society that must preserve the 
plumbers if the plumbers are the other peo- 
ple in the lower stratified section. 

And the old kind of hierarchal institution 
and the cynicism bred by the elitest priest- 
hood of our faculties, I believe, has not done 
a great deal to provide a multiple kind of 
dignity. I think that is terribly bound up 
with the problem that we are facing and the 
funding pattern must follow it. If, indeed, 
Columbia is willing and able to take a part 
of the curve, the distribution curve, which 
Hunter has now tried to embrace, then I 
believe we all ought to be at the fount of 
the same funding formula. 

But I’m not at all sure that that is even 
desirable and I do not want us to get caught 
in a game of saying that we are really out 
for the children born and unborn, that we 
are out for that group but what we are 
really out for is to keep the priesthood of the 
old university in which the rich get richer 
intellectually, economically and socially. 
(Applause) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Thank you. Professor Park? 

Professor ROSEMARY PARK., We have been 
choosing sides here, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
fellow panel members and Mr. Keppel opted 
for the horse. (Laughter) That leaves me in 
a role, as you can see, which I'm not, by 
nature, qualified to discharge but we'll 
assume just for the minute that I'm going to 
play the rooster. (Laughter) 

Now, the point about the rooster is that 
he moves quickly. (Laughter) And my career 
I think, would demonstrate that. I left the 
East just when it began to boil. I landed into 
the West Coast when it was boiling and I 
had the good sense to leave administrative 
responsibilities when they were mounting 
and found a marvelously safe haven in a 
study called Higher Education. 

This study has, in my case, at least, meant 
that I have tried to bring into consciousness, 
much of what I experienced in my earlier 
career and I’ve tried to formulate this in 
some sense, 

And therefore, as I listened to President 
McGill's remarks and comments on them, I 
am concerned about the mood; the mood 
which they establish. And I think I have 
reason to be since I'm speaking not out of 
experience of one institution or of one 
part of the country but a somewhat wider 
experience. 

President McGill’s remarks demonstrated 
clearly that there are problems which have 
to be solved if American education is to con- 
tinue to develop. Likewise, problems which 
have to be solved if the society is to continue 
to develop. 

And all through his remarks there was clear 
that remarkable kind of what I shall call 
symbiosis; the living together of education 
and society. And from a slightly historical 
point of view, I should like to suggest that 
there are times when this symbiosis, this liv- 
ing together of higher education and society, 
results in expansion, in optimism; built on 
the conviction that education and society 
grow in understanding of each other and in 
service to each other. 

And we have the records in this library 
of such a period. A great historical period in 
American history; in the history of a nation 
which has cared more about education than 
any other country in the world. 

Those were great times. But this symbiosis 
also means that there are occasions when 
education is cast in the role of the scapegoat 
and is burdened with all the sins of society 
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and sent off into some kind of underfunded 
desert. I think we're in such a stage right 
now. 

And I hope that there was a degree of bit- 
terness in President McGill's voice and in 
our hearing, when he used words like con- 
traction, retrenchment, coercive reform; as 
if what we had previously offered was some- 
how faulty, was specious, did not need im- 
provement, which I surely agree it does, but 
rather fundamental correction. 

I ask you, how can we talk about retrench- 
ment and contraction when we know today 
that knowledge increases exponentially. 
When we know that increasing numbers of 
students are coming to these institutions, 
different kinds of students, possibly; minor- 
ity groups, mature women and other mature 
members of the society. I do not see how we 
can serve them if we are talking about 
retrenchment. 

Some people even act as if the college 
degree was in the nature of a vicious plot 
which is imposed by the university upon our 
young people, And I ask you, would they 
truly be better off if they learned one job 
on the job, and if they knew nothing about 
economics or political sclence or atomic phys- 
ics, philosophy, you name it, even literature 
or art. I doubt very much that they would 
be better off or that our society, indeed, 
would be better off. 

And, therefore, contrary to what some of 
the panel members may feel, I am glad that 
the college controls the entrance to the pro- 
fession, It enables us to put occasionally, at 
least, the expert in his place. And this is, 
surely, one of the tremendous problems 
which this educational world and this soci- 
ety faces; the problem of the authoritarian- 
ism of the elite, the elite developing out of 
their competence in fields of knowledge. This, 
I think, we can help to balance if we spread 
higher education more widely. 

So, I should like to suggest that the prob- 
lems President McGill has outlined are, in- 
deed, there and are, indeed, very real. But 
the mood which I find communicated to me, 
at least, of a degree of pessimism, I want to 
reject. I do not think we can talk in terms 
of retrenchment. And I would like just for a 
moment to take a quick look back, even 
beyond Washington, to whom Mr. Keppel has 
referred, and remind you, or at least, ask this 
question, Possibly, the fiscal problems which 
we are faced with today, these fiscal problems 
may be unique to a very small piece of 
American educational history. If you will 
remember that Harvard was financed by the 
ferry charges from the ferry over to Charles- 
ton and that these were accorded by the 
General Court of Massachusetts in order to 
keep Harvard going. Or if you will remember 
that Yale received 2,500 pounds from the 
General Court in Connecticut in order to be 
sure that the kind of divinity teaching in- 
struction which was being given there was 
the highest quality. And if you will remem- 
ber that Columbia depended for its start on 
a lottery granted by the Legislature of the 
city of New York. You will see that the par- 
ticipation of the Government in the support 
of higher education is a long tradition in 
this country and I haven't even mentioned 
them all after things of that sort. 

In others words, I think this idea of com- 
plete independence was perhaps a necessary 
period but not one that has characterized the 
larger portion of the history of American 
education, 

We have in that little, and I'm going to 
call it a peculiar time, we have been able 
to straighten out some pretty important 
ideas that we bad on the subject of academic 
freedom. But I think and I believe the rest 
of us, perhaps, would agree that we have 
pretty well succeeded in dcing that. We 
always have to be alert but we have, I think, 
developed that concept into some kind of 
liability. 

And, therefcre, I would urge upon us that 
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as we attack the problems which President 
McGill has outlined so well, that we do it 
with a spirit of confidence and courage and 
not act as if we were some kind of scapegoat 
sent out into some kind of desert. (Applause.) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Thank you, Professor Park. 
I would remind you again that if you have 
written questions, if you will raise your hand, 
one of the ushers will pick them up. Mr. 
Newman. 

Mr. Frank NEWMAN. Mr. McGill, as you've 
probably noted by now, we are all in a con- 
spiracy to attack your speech. And I'm some- 
what ambivalent about this because as a 
graduate of Columbia and being married to a 
graduate of Columbia, I’ve always felt that 
that institution should serve as some sort of 
an ideal for all the rest of American higher 
education. I also happen to agree with a 
number of things you said, so I decided to re- 
solve this ambivalence by continuing our 
tradition here of attacking your speech while 
actually agreeing with your ideas. (Laughter.) 

There is one point of which, I think, that 
we must be very careful to distinguish be- 
tween Columbia and its counterparts and 
some other parts of American higher educa- 
tion in that Columbia is a very selective uni- 
versity. 

The huge growth in American higher edu- 
cation in the 50's and 60’s has been in the 
unselective parts; the newer parts of state 
colleges and community colleges and less se- 
lective parts of the higher education system. 
These institutions have largely been unaf- 
fected by the kind of Federal push of the 50’s 
and 60's that you were describing. And yet, 
they're in trouble as deep, I believe, as the 
Columbias and if I may say so, the Stanfords. 
But they have, in addition, other troubles 
which, I think, in the longrun are likely to 
prove even less tractable. 

To cite only one, Columbia and the other 
selective institutions, incidentally, all of us 
are largely products and representatives of 
those selective institutions, depend upon a 
style of teaching and learning; use of the lec- 
ture and seminar, modicized classes, heavy 
use of the library, division into academic dis- 
ciplines, the use of abstract learning as & 
basic process, which, by and large, is a good 
match to the capabilities of the students that 
we're dealing with, and a modestly good 
match, not quite as close, but somewhat of a 
good match to the students’ interests. 

This is hardly true, though, at selective in- 
stitutions and yet the same style of learning 
and the same style of teaching is used. We're 
now closing in on to two million new en- 
trants to the college system every year. I 
would argue that substantially over one mil- 
lion of these new entrants every year, first 
time enrollees, are not academically oriented, 
do not enjoy and are not well suited to the 
academic style which we've made so wide- 
spread. 

And this would argue, as Mrs. Wexler 
pointed out earlier, that we should have, in 
my opinion, multiple forms of excellence. I 
believe in the excellence of Columbia. I be- 
lieve it is very close to the top in American, 
among American universities. Naturally, 
there are a few others. Perhaps one other 
certainly above it. But for all intents and 
purposes, it is very close to the top. But there 
must be other tops. 

For all our institutions, public and private, 
selective and non-selective, ancient and new. 
There's a problem that I think hangs over all 
of us and that is the problem that you 
touched on of credentialism. I raise this be- 
cause I believe that we are arriving at the 
point where we're going to seem to default on 
a terribly important promise inherent in the 
American dream of increasing egaliterianism 
that my colleagues have been referring to. 

We have a tremendous pressure to creden- 
tial oneself in American life with a college 
degree. It is growing. It Is going to increase, 
It is one thing to not go to college when you 
are in the 95 per cent or 85 per cent or even 
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80 per cent of the population that does not 
have a college degree. It’s perfectly feasible 
under such circumstances to work yourself 
up in the best of American tradition as a 
self-made man. 

But to do this when you're in the 30 per 
cent and then the 20 per cent that has not 
gone to college is something else entirely. And 
in states of this country, New York, Califor- 
nia; we have now arrived at in California 
slightly over 70 per cent of the age group now 
enters college. For the 30 per cent remaining, 
the pressure to go to college is indeed increas- 
ing and severe. Why should employers look in 
that 30 per cent for employees for any job? 

But this growth of credentialism poses as 
it’s grown and grown and grown, has posed 
for some very severe new problems. First, 
there’s a growing number of studies that 
give evidence that, in fact, the credential is 
not a very valid way of sorting an American 
life; at least, in terms of careers. If you've 
been tracking some of these studies, they 
argue that, in fact, just in terms of perform- 
ance on the job, which it should not be and 
I don't propose that it should be, our sole 
measure of what the college degree is about. 
In fact, I would argue just the opposite. 
That having a college education and per- 
formance on the job, if anything, may be 
slightly negatively correlated. And I think 
we should treat these studies with a great 
deal of skepticism, but we cannot ignore 
them, They certainly raise the question, 
whether, in fact, there is a very strong posi- 
tive correlation between job performance 
and a college degree. 

They argue, and I think, persuasively, that 
the main benefit of going to college, is to 
sort oneself into a place in society. 

The second problem that I see in this 
tremendous credentialism that’s growing up 
is that the drive for upward mobility, de- 
spite the discussion earlier about the egali- 
tarian nature of American higher education, 
and it certainly is. Any experience with any 
other system of higher education certainly 
reminds one of the marvelous egalitarianism 
in this system and certainly that element 
has been growing in the past 20 years. But 
it’s also to a substantial degree been frus- 
trated by the sense of upward mobility be- 
cause of greater access to higher education, 
upward mobility for all parts of the popula- 
tion, by the fact that, as one of my col- 
leagues said earlier, the rich grow richer in 
the sense that the students from the most 
intellectual backgrounds and this normally 
means the most affluent backgrounds, solve 
their problem of increasing competition from 
other groups in society who have now gotten 
@ college education as a credential, by go- 
ing for further credentialing. They simply 
move up to get another degree. First a Mas- 
ter’s Degree, if that’s not enough, on to a 
Ph. D. 

And we arrived at the point at Stanford 
this year, that to our surprise in the appli- 
cants for Medical School; as you know, ap- 
plicants for Medical Schools are going up in 
sort of a geometric progression. We discov- 
ered that we could fill our entering class in 
the Medical School three times over by se- 
lecting only those applicants who already 
had Ph, D’s. Now, if one cannot get an ade- 
quate career, incidentally, we did not, of 
course. 

One can see, though, that work—the idea 
that if you can't insure yourself an adequate 
role in life and guarantee it by getting a 
Bachelor’s Degree, the obvious answer is to 
get a Master’s Degree and then a Ph.D. and 
then the combination of the Ph.D. and an 
M.D. and, I suppose, ultimately a Ph.D. and 
the Law Degree will take care of—the only 
other thing left, of course, is to have a rich 
father. (Laughter) 

The third and perhaps most compelling 
thing that we must be on guard about is that 
despite the proclamations of people like Mr. 
Toeffier, the author of Future Shot, and @ 
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great many other authors who have been 
talking about the growth of the knowledge 
economy, where we've been led to assume 
that all jobs in our society will soon require 
something on the order of the Ph.D. just for 
simple functioning. In fact, if one goes back 
and carefully examines, as several national 
commissions have now done, carefully exam- 
ines the shift in the nature of the workforce 
in this country and I mean by that every- 
body who has any sort of a career, one finds 
that, indeed, there is a shift toward a knowl- 
edge economy function. Service jobs grow, 
educated requirement jobs grow, but by and 
large they’re growing at a glacial rate. 
Whereas, the number of college graduates is 
growing at an astronomical rate. Not only 
has college, entrance—it was on the order 
of four per cent in 1900, people that entered 
college, something on the order of 18 or 19 
per cent of the age group entered in 1950— 
at the present time, nationally, it’s slightly 
over 50 per cent and as I mentioned, in cer- 
tain states like California, it’s over 70 per 
cent. 

Not only that, but the rate of growth 
among Master’s Degrees is faster than the 
rate of growth among college entrance. Some- 
thing on the order in 20 years of from 50 to 
70, of something in excess of four times the 
number of Ph.D.’s granted grew something 
in excess of seven times and so one can see 
that we are arriving in every field with peo- 
ple who can no longer find jobs of what they 
consider college level. Particularly when one 
recognizes that as several commissions have 
noted, among the fastest growing in the 
1970's, the fastest growing job category, out 
of the five—I've forgotten what the five top 
are—but three of the top five include clerical 
workers, skilled craftsmen and other blue 
collar workers. And it makes us realize that 
there are going to be a great many skilled 
craftsmen, clerical workers and other blue 
collar workers who have college educations. 

Now I personally don’t see this as a total 
disadvantage but I do think that we ought to 
recognize that one of the results of this is 
to move the requirement for college educa- 
tion to jobs that normally do not have it. 
I give you one example because it so fasci- 
nates me, if you'll pardon my using this 
particular example. It’s from a Chronicle, a 
San Francisco Chronicle Want Ad. And while 
I realize that Texas has become the cultural 
capital of the world, sometimes you miss a 
great deal by not reading the San Francisco 
Chronicle. (Laughter). 

As part of your education, therefore, I 
bring you this exact ad as it appeared. 
“Wanted Topless dancer. Two years of col- 
lege required,” (Laughter) 

The fascinating part is the next line, “Eng- 
lish or Literature major preferred.” (Laugh- 
ter). 

The thing that has always struck me about 
that is I don’t understand those two aca- 
demic disciplines. I could think of many 
other disciplines that seem to me far more 
relevant and I've never understood that. 
(Laughter). 

But one can find many, many pragmatic 
examples of the same trend taking place. The 
other day I had an opportunity to meet with 
& group of forestry students at the Univer- 
sity of California; Master’s candidates in for- 
estry. And it turned out that all of them are 
seeking, all of the group that I met, are seek- 
ing jobs as Rangers in the Park Service. And 
I said, “Why are you going to Graduate 
School?” And they said, “The Park Service 
now requires a Bachelor’s Degree,” which is 
interesting but to get a job because of the 
competition for them, it’s necessary, really, 
in practical terms, to have a Master's in for- 
estry. Now, I think that it’s probably true 
that a Master's in forestry has a great deal 
of advantage to many people but we are 
bound to run into an enormous disillusion- 
ment. It’s already coming. We see it all over, 
People who have superb educations or semi- 
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superb educations find themselves unable to 
get a job that matches that. 

There was a period like this in the 16th 
and 17th Century, many of you may recall, in 
which the universities had arrived at the 
point where they enrolled such a significant 
part of the population, educating them for 
certain types of jobs which are traditionally 
held by university graduates, and then the 
supply began to grossly exceed the demand of 
those jobs. The net effect of this was a period 
of disillusionment and retrenchment where 
the universities moved into the backwater of 
life at that point. - 

I, personally, do not believe that will hap- 
pen. I do not believe it should happen, But 
I do believe that we must begin to recognize 
the potent impact that is just directly ahead 
of us of these factors. In that sense, working 
at the margin, for example, reducing the 
time to get a medical degree, will help and 
it must occur, But I believe, personally, much 
more sweeping changes are going to be 
required. 

For example. I think since we can no longer 
guarantee that going to college means that 
you will be in the elite, I think we must 
recognize that that isn’t how we choose the 
elite anymore in this country. That instead 
of remorselessly increasing the lockstep pat- 
tern of education, I think it is going to be 
mandatory that we encourage students to 
come to college when they're ready to learn, 
not to sort themselves completely first. That 
we're going to have to go to what the Swedes 
call recurrent education. That is to say that 
one goes to college when one is ready to learn, 
that education becomes a vehicle for helping 
one develop oneself, for becoming a citizen, 
becoming successful in a job, but it is an 
assist in that. That one succeeds by succeed- 
ing. One does not succeed by getting all the 
credentials including a Ph. D. and an M.D., 
and then insisting on a place in life that is 
represented by those credentials. 

The second thing is, I think it's going to 
be absolutely mandatory we have a new view 
of jobs. I don't believe we can go on saying 
that jobs will—we’ll all get educated and 
then sort ourselves and we'll be locked into 
the enlisted men’s ranks if we fail to have 
the right degree and the officer’s ranks as 
long as we have the right degree. That there 
must be the opportunity for serious upward 
mobility. That, in fact, one can go and be- 
come a practical nurse, then go back and be- 
come a registered nurse, then a Bachelor's 
Degree in nursing and then ultimately, if 
one has the skills and is successful and suc- 
ceeds in providing health care, to go on and 
become an M.D. 

Not that one starts out and takes four 
years of liberal arts, even at such an excellent 
institution as Columbia or perhaps even, if 
one is fortunate, at Stanford and goes on into 
a medical school and says now I'm ready to 
practice. In other words, one must succeed 
in order to succeed and education becomes 
an assist along the way. 

Well, I’ve often thought that these things 
have an unfortunate ring of old ancient 
American concepts; that is to say, one suc- 
ceeds by success and education becomes an 
assist and there is an opportunity for up- 
ward mobility and if I am inadvertently pro- 
posing ancient American concepts, I apologize 
because I believe that we all view life as 
only going forward and never backward. I 
do agree, though, with Mr. Keppel, that 
reform is the issue of the future, not 
growth, and that reform ought to include 
the retention of the great values of the 
American system; but also, a willingness to 
open our eyes and to debate honestly the 
disadvantages and the problems that exist 
in the American system today. Thank you. 
(Applause) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Thank you. Mr. Binder. 

Mr. Bos BINDER. Mr. President, Mrs. John- 
son. I'd like to take off on a little different 
tack than the other speakers have. 
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We've been talking about the fundamental 
economic problems facing the university 
from the society’s point of view. I’d like to 
go into a narrow area of that, about the 
student’s relation to the society and how 
economic problems do work their way down 
into student problems. 

The turmoil has not actually gone away 
from the campus in the sense that students 
don't feel as if there are things they're 
concerned about, they just aren’t going out 
in one large mass to attack one problem at a 
time. Turmoil is fragmenting, the students 
are pursuing more constructive means to go 
about achieving their ends. Students are en- 
gaged constantly now in various projects of 
various kinds, as they always have been, but 
without the destructive impact and trying 
to take a more constructive approach to 
things. 

Well, this inherently causes a conflict in 
the society in which the university sits, be- 
cause one of the natures of the university is 
that it is in the forefront of change. Ideas 
originate, are battered about, go back and 
forth and then somebody decides we're going 
to go out and do something. We're going 
to form a committee or a group to go out and 
try to put this in effect somewhere. And 
they do. They go out into the community 
and try and so forth. The community, on 
the other hand, where the people are busy 
all day earning a living in one way or an- 
other, may not keep up with what the 
students are talking about; what the young 
people and the professors have to discuss in 
their classes, the new ways of relating to 
each other, to the society and so forth, and 
resist these things. 

Well, how does this work its way back to 
the university? Well, depending on what it is, 
people call up the President, they call up the 
Chancellor, they call up a Regent, they call 
up any number of people and say “I'd like to 
register my complaint,” and depending on 
how political the university is and how in- 
fluential the person calling is, depends on 
what action may or may not be taken or 
none may be taken at all. But I'd like to 
emphasize to you that this is good. This is a 
natural state of a university that the stu- 
dents are going out and being involved in 
society. 

There would be a tremendous danger in 
just apathy. If the students didn’t care what 
happened to the society when they’re learn- 
ing about it and learning things, ways to fit 
in whether they consciously want to learn a 
way or not, but learning their own niche. 
If they don’t care about the society, then 
perhaps in a generation or so, we would have 
a@ generation of people that didn’t care at all 
and this could be disastrous for the society 
as a whole. 

The students are now part of the larger 
society as first class citizens, They've been 
given the vote. They want to be treated as 
such. They want to work off-campus, they 
don't want the rigid formulae of just going 
to class, taking lectures, taking exams and 
this is a course. They want to get involved. 
They want to help in mental hospitals, they 
want to help in legal aid clinics, they want 
to help in any way they can. And they'd like 
to be able to get some credit but this is 
sometime off for this type of learning because 
it is just as much, if not more learning than 
actually goes on in the classroom. 

But students are just another—they look 
at themselves as another cohesive group of 
citizens. It’s not a second class citizenship. 
As I say, they can vote and they all realize it. 
They're registering, the politicians are be- 
ginning to realize it, the educators are be- 
ginning to realize it. This is a group of citi- 
zens, not second class in any sense, but per- 
haps more cohesive than other people in the 
same age. 

So this brings us to the inter-relationship 
of education and politics. Students will be 
electing people to public office in the future. 
In college towns particularly where, in some 
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cases, the students outnumber the local resi- 
dents, the students can have a controlling 
effect on the destiny of the town as a com- 
munity in society. Perhaps in those places 
there will be less resistance to the change 
that is being brought about. 

But, in any event, the students are going 
to have their say as well, constructively 
within the system, and this is good and this 
is healthy. It’s my position that the money 
has been cut off by legislators as a punish- 
ment. It hasn’t actually been cut off but it’s 
not coming in the same quantity as it used 
to be, partially because of economic problems 
but partially as a punishment to student 
bodies that didn't act right. 

And this is kind of cutting off your nose 
to spite your face because these people are 
going to take over society, one way or another. 
It’s going to be handed down to them and 
with the vote, with the involvement and the 
interest of students in society, we will see a 
change in politics, perhaps a healthier atti- 
tude toward the student than some state 
capitals now hold. I think this will all be 


My basic advice or opinion on it is that 
society at large should recognize that the 
university is an agent of change and will 
consistently cause a little friction with the 
society in which it sits. It will always be on 
the limits. If we solved every problem we had 
today, the colleges would look for what prob- 
lems were left and would start working on 
those to solve, and would continually just 
be delving deeper and deeper on the prob- 
lems that society has to make it a better 
society. 

Everybody taking potshots at the elite now 
in trouble. I don’t think that that, really, 
ought to characterize the spirit of these dis- 
cussions and I don’t assert it. 

I'd like to make a number of remarks. I 
tried in my presentation, not to present a 
mood of pessimism but rather one of analysis, 
realistic analysis and determination. If we 
don’t begin to face these problems, we're 
never going to be able to solve them and the 
problems point the way to the future. 

The problem of credentialing is an ex- 
traordinarily serious one. Mr. Newman had 
even better examples than I. I can imagine 
the cosy intimacy in which experience in 
English Literature might do well in cer- 
tain occupations but I won't go into that. 
(Laughter) 

The problem of very rapid technological 
growth and its effect on our institutions is 
also a central one. Now, it appears to me 
that we are well advised not to raise the 
traditional standards of egalitarianism or 
eliteism in these times because it is my con- 
viction that we are all in the same kind of 
problem, that these processes are immense 
social forces that are at work on us and 
we're trying to comprehend them at an era 
which seems to me to be one of profound 
transition. 

The time may be at hand for the con- 
struction of new kinds of institutions. 
That’s the central message I got from Presi- 
dent Wexler. I think so. I'm very anxious, 
however, that we proceed to that construc- 
tion of new institutions in a rational and 
planned manner and that we do not do it 
in the fashion in which I see ourselves now 
drifting into reform. I suspect that we are 
on the edge of doing very serious damage to 
our traditional forms of academic life. If you 
talk to deans of graduate schools today, Mr. 
Keppel, they will tell you one after another 
that their graduate schools are being dis- 
mantled by the sudden and, I think, un- 
planned withdrawal of Federal support built 
up with such care during an earlier and 
more optimistic era. I don’t think that’s 
wise public policy because while it is neces- 
sary to construct that great avenue of op- 
portunity for our full society and while it is 
absolutely necessary to create the new kinds 
of institutions that will do that, it is also, I 
think, not a complimentary proposition that 
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we dismantle intellectual excellence that has 
been built with such struggle and with such 
care and that means so much to the future 
of this country. 

I think that there is a vacuum of plan- 
ning. I sit on the firing line daily. I deal with 
the problems that are confronting our uni- 
versity and the range of consultations and 
direct involvement in national planning that 
characterized an earlier era, seems not to 
be present at this time and I state that 
frankly and not invidiously. It is a fact of 
our lives. We, I think, faced with these situ- 
ations are regressing into a search for apoca- 
lyptic solutions. I kept hearing that from 
the radical students, I’m now hearing it from 
businessmen and from legislature. 

It is going to be extraordinarily difficult to 
construct new institutions. We can’t do it 
by dismantling the academic disciplines. 
That’s the whole basis of our intellectual 
excellence. How then do we go about it? That 
is the problem I tried to pose and I think 
that we have to face it. 

Dr. KENNAMER. You know, related to this, 
we hear about universities without walls, 
new approaches to ways of the student seek- 
ing degrees, never being on campus, a lot of 
innovative programs being suggested. Then, 
on the other hand, we see that we have exist- 
ing institutions, the problem of getting in- 
stitutions to change. And then I hear various 
members of the panel saying that yet we 
suspect new types of institutions are on the 
horizon and I would like to throw that back 
to the panel. What types of institutions do 
you see that may take the place of college 
as we know it in the 70’s and 80's? Mrs. 
Wexler? 

Mrs. JACQUELINE WEXLER. Well, I can’t an- 
swer your last question but I want to speak 
to what you said first. 

I think what Mr. Newman was pointing 
out in his discussion is central to everything 
that the rest of us were trying to get at. You 
see, if an admissions system is self-selecting 
itself, if the admissions system is, and I 
think all of us read the history that way, 
that whether you say the memory genes of 
intellect or the economic class or whatever 
it is, is what really statistically has deter- 
mined the entrance in preponderance into 
our elite institutions, then you're stratify- 
ing society by elite institutions. 

I think his is the radical in the sense of 
cutting in at the roots. I support it strongly, 
that we in our established institutions, Bill, 
and I think here even in the departmental 
structure which I respect very strongly, that 
at the graduate level we must not dismantle 
them but we’ve got to begin to shape the 
programs to do this. Doc Howe said yester- 
day, that the foundations had been some- 
what guilty of regressing the woman’s move- 
ment by fostering and reinforcing graduate 
programs that were very condensed and that 
must be seen through at a paced level. Now 
the old notion of the university is you stay 
with us, you don’t get contaminated by a 
job, you get it as quickly as you can, you 
live within the ivory tower and so on. 

I think in some ways that even Mr. Binder 
kept talking about students electing, not 
about young people electing. And I’ve long 
supported your notion of credit for work 
but I'm more and more moving to the di- 
rection that Mr. Newman pointed out; that 
we ought to interrupt the system for more 
and more people. We ought to have them go 
to work, get involved and go back in a moti- 
vated way and that means the university 
has got to dismantle its lockstep of one kind 
of planning. You know, you take my 
sequence and if you haven't had my Eng- 
lish 101, you certainly don’t take our Eng- 
lish 102. (Laughter) (Applause) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Mr. Newman. 

Mr. Newman. I agree completely. I wanted 
to say that it seems to me that that is a 
central problem. I’m looking for two things. 

First, a basis of distinction between the 
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public and private sector in which that 
eliteism is present in one and not in the 
other and I don’t think it exists. 

And second is, the incentive programs that 
are going to make that happen. I don’t think 
that the demand for change given as a moral 
imperative for universities is going to be ter- 
ribly effective in producing change. 

Mr, Newman. If I could come in on the 
question that both Mrs. Wexler and Mr. Mc- 
Gill raised about the relationship of reform 
and how it comes about and the goal here. 

One thing, if I could ask you, Mrs. Wexler. 
You mentioned that my view being a radical 
view, coming from the administration of a 
university that has in recent days been in- 
volved in some. discussion of radical relation- 
ships with faculty members, if you could sign 
a note for me to that effect, perhaps I could 
take it back to the students and offer it as 
some evidence. (Laughter) 

The kind of thing that is going to force 
us, if I could just take one quick example. 
The kind of thing that is gong to force on us 
what I think you and I are talking about 
in terms of multiple levels of excellence, 
multiple points of excellence, which is going 
to mean differing institutions. Take the ques- 
tion of practice of medicine. It’s an easy one 
to see. Who gets into medical schools with 
very, very intense competition? 

Well, the answer, of course, is the most in- 
tellectual students. And that is to say that 
unless you have a 3.8, 3.9, why would you 
even bother to apply at most medical schools. 

Now, ask yourself another question. Par- 
ticularly if you’re in the Federal Government, 
that ogre that was referred to earlier as a 
coercive agency. Think about who makes the 
best practioner of medicine and where your 
problems are. The problems that we all know, 
we've discussed this widely, occur that peo- 
ple do not want to practice medicine when 
they come out of medical school and if they 
do, they don't want to practice it in the areas 
where there are few doctors, they want to 
practice it in Palo Alto and Cambridge and 
a few other places like that including Park 
Avenue. 

Now, who are the people most likely to 
practice medicine and practice it well? Well, 
it turns out there’s almost no correlation, in 
fact, there’s a negative, a strong negative cor- 
relation to very, very high marks and the 
practice of medicine and particularly the 
practice of medicine in those areas. 

I was in Sweden last week and they're 
very worried over this. In Sweden they have 
an even more absurd system. What you have 
to do to get into medical school—everybody 
has to apply. You say, “I want to go to the 
university,” and you apply for your dis- 
cipline. And they have a 5.0 system, If you 
have a 4.8, you're likely to get into medical 
school if that’s your first choice but your 
second choice may very well be if you have a 
4.75, you may get into your second choice 
which might be either veterinary medicine or 
law. So you could prepare all your life to be 
a doctor and suddenly find yourself out with 
the horses or perhaps out in the—practic- 
ing criminal law somewhere. 

It seems to me when one comes to the 
question of reform in that kind of circum- 
stance, it seems to me a couple of words— 
you used the words, Mr. McGill, rational and 
planned. I would use some other words, 
prudent. Reform ought to be prudent. That is 
to say that we ought to recognize and have 
no compunction about recognizing the value 
of eliteism. There is a great value in eliteism 
and we should be careful to preserve it. There 
is a great value in graduate education and 
we ought to be careful to preserve it and we 
ought to be prepared to argue for it. There 
is a great value in liberal education. 

Secondly, I would argue that we should be 
thoughtful and thoughtful to me means 
we've got to examine the facts. If we don't 
examine the fact that we are selecting ever 
more intellectually sophisticated students 
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into the medical schools and this is damag- 
ing what we're trying to do, then I don't 
believe we ought to be charged with the 
responsibility of doing any of this planning 
you referred to. 

And third, we ought to recognize that most 
planning of new institutions is going to have 
to come from the bottom up. Darn few things, 
where you really establish new and vibrant 
institutions, come from the top down. And 
I would argue that the Federal Government 
is particularly ill suited to plan new colleges 
and universities. 

What they can do, in my opinion, is create 
incentives that encourage people who will, 
in fact, come forward with new institutions. 
But I think for the Federal Government or 
any other agency to stand on the sideline and 
anticipate that these reform pressures will 
come from within, so to speak, particularly 
from within the well established institutions, 
I think is foolhardy. 

You know, Mr. Gardner, who was here yes- 
terday, I would like to quote because he is a 
Stanford Trustee. (Laughter) He once said 
that the priesthood never reforms itself and 
I believe he’s absolutely right. I think what 
we need is the right kind of reform but we 
would be damn fools to sit around and wait 
for it to happen. 

Professor Park. What about the reforma- 
tion, just to put a footnote in? 

Mrs. WEXLER. It left. (Laughter) 

Professor Park. But go ahead. 

Mr. Newman. No, I was going to stop. I feel 
I've gone too far. (Laughter) 

Professor Park. I have one question here. 
I think we're talking about cooperation and 
about reform on a horizontal basis as if this 
is the kind of thing that will happen be- 
tween universities described as the research- 
oriented institutions in the system. Possibly 
some of the problems that Mr. Newman has 
seen and Mr. McGill is speaking to, will find 
their solution through a more vertical ex- 
amination of the higher educational system. 

In other words, some of what we're talking 
about is the definition in preparation of 
what I'll call power professionals who do not 
require a full panoply of university research 
experience, but whose training, it seems to 
me, ought to be designed in connection with 
that so that I see a very big role here for 
what we call the community colleges, the 
junior colleges in meeting some of these 
problems of, if I can call it over education. 

Now, I'm not willing to accept that be- 
cause I think I would differ perhaps from 
Mr. Newman in feeling that a lot of the edu- 
cation that we've been speaking to here is 
being defined as a job skill, as job oriented, 
and I think if there’s anything that the 
counter-culture is telling us right now, it is 
that they are going to move around in the 
society from one kind of job to another and 
that the training given them cannot be di- 
rected toward one very narrow, possibly 
obsolescing kind of occupation. So I would 
urge us to take a look at the vertical possi- 
bilities of higher education before we begin 
to say we've got to cut back on the educa- 
tional opportunities and retrench, 

Mr. Newman. I am not arguing at all that 
higher education should be solely career- 
oriented. I think it would be a gross mis- 
take. Nor would I argue that we should view 
higher education as being so career-oriented 
that one becomes locked into a career. I 
would argue the exact opposite; that what 
is happening, in fact, by encouraging stu- 
dents to go longer and longer periods of time 
to higher and higher credentials in order to 
assure themselves of a place in society, we 
increasingly do lock them in. And when one 
has to make the choice to be a Ph, D. in 


English Literature and spends 22 or 23 years 
of their life finally getting through the sys- 
tem and coming out the other end, it’s all 
well and good for them to talk about chang- 
ing their career focus at midstream but 
they've got a tremendous investment in 
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there and they have no idea whether that’s 
a good or a bad thing for them. 

A friend of mine has argued that what 
we should do is continue the expansion of 
the lockstep pattern of college; whereas, now 
the average Ph. D. gets out at age 28 or 30, 
that if we could continue this on for an- 
other ten or so years and begin to also move 
down the retirement age, we'll solve the 
whole problem. (Laughter) 

Professor Park. I think it’s very important 
to make that point clear, that you're not 
talking against the degree as a degree but 
the time that is spent in it at a young age. 
And I think this is one of the points we all 
have to come to grips with. How do we open 
up the university to different ages and not 
concentrate it just on the young where they 
could possibly be overburdened. This, I 
think, is a problem we all can see. 

Dr. KENNAMER. Related to this. We have a 
question here from the participants in the 
audience and it’s directed specifically at Mrs. 
Wexler. 

“You mention that there are many who are 
being compelled by parental and social pres- 
sure to enter the academic life for which they 
are not suited and which they’re unhappy 
and unproductive. How do you propose we can 
achieve a sense of dignity for our tradesmen 
and craftsmen and make these professions 
once more attractive and desirable?” 

Mrs, WEXLER. Well, one has to really be- 
lieve that there is a dignity in a craftsman 
and tradesman. I think I start with that con- 
viction and my topsy involvement in the 
academic world has not robbed me of it. 
(Applause) 

But I think it’s very hard to preserve that 
kind of dignity in the academic world. That 
respect for that kind of dignity. I think even 
when we say we have it, there is a kind of 
paternalistic, almost priestly tone that we 
establish. I’ve extraordinary respect for my 
colleague, Mr. Newman, and what he said. 
I’ve said this earlier but even he has to say, 
I and my wife went to “the best institutions” 
as he rationally begins to plead for many 
tops. And I respect him for that kind of hon- 
esty. It is very hard, you know. (Laughter) 
One really has to believe that and I think 
that’s going to take a radical reappraisal. 

I say to affluent groups near New York, 
who are on the warpath against open admis- 
sions, I say, every one of you in this audience 
believes in open admissions. So does Spiro 
Agnew with respect to the Agnew girls. You 
know, we go around knocking on doors to get 
kids in; we use pressure; we armtwist better 
than the best legislative aide in the room 
has ever armtwisted; we armtwist to get that 
school to open; we plead that if the college 
doesn’t have a program for this, my child, 
with the 3.70 Board score, as well as for this, 
my child, with the 7.60 Board score, that they 
ought to create a different program. 

The only question we have as citizens in 
this country about open admissions is wheth- 
er or not it’s named the American citizenry 
or whether it bears our familial name, you 
know. And I think we've got to cope with it 
both ways. We have to develop somehow at 
the level of our insides, that we really do 
respect other dignities for our blood children, 
for our familial children and I think at the 
time that we can begin to do this, we will 
begin then to open up the system in which 
this elitest one of the survival of the fittest 
and get my kid into that trap and you get 
her there early and get her there a long time. 
is destroying us on both sides. 

You know, the cynicism bill to which you 
reported, the counter-culture, is partially, in 
my estimation, our young, affluent, semi-af- 
fluent kids knowing they didn’t earn their 
own way; knowing this bootstraps game is all 
rot; knowing that their folks gave them ele- 
vator shoes while they talk about bootstraps 
for the other kids. (Laughter) (Applause) 

Dr. KENNAMER. Did you want to comment 
to this question? 
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Mr. NEwMAN. Can I just add one comment 
to that, I think there is one thing you can 
do that helps add dignity to a sort of a work- 
ing job and that’s to provide an open route 
upward. If one can be a nurse and ultimately 
be a doctor, then to be a nurse is not a 
limiting thing. If one can be a plumber and 
ultimately become a professional engineer, 
that is not a limiting thing. But increasingly 
in the world of egalitarianism, what we've 
inadvertently done is to put limits on them. 

Professor Park. Of course, I think one 
could say in answer to your question, that a 
certain type of taste has developed in this 
society and we're only beginning to get back 
to pleasure in really well-made things and 
this is going to help part of this problem that 
you're speaking of and I, again, must say I 
think the counter-culture has done a lot to 
draw our attention to that. 

Dr. KENNAMER. Here are two questions di- 
rected to either Mr. McGill or Mr. Keppel. 

“Is the panel saying that a society can 
function without an elite? If not, what sort 
of elite should we strive to promote, if not 
intellectual?” 

And then the second question that some- 
what related but not directly. 

“To what extent should we seriously con- 
sider the British pattern of university grants 
committee as a pattern for financing higher 
education; especially in terms of protecting 
institutional autonomy?” 

These are the two that—— 

Dr. McGILL. I'll take the first and let Mr. 
Keppel take the second. All right? (Laughter) 

I think that we have proceeded for per- 
haps a hundred years in our society with 
what is a very attractive conception of an 
elite; namely, emeritocracy. That is, the lead- 
ership of those people who are most able, 
whatever their social background. The diffi- 
culty that we have discovered as we have 
really begun to address our problems is that 
that beautiful conception is frustrated by 
events that occur very early in life and very 
much out of the control of those institutions 
that seek to develop excellence later. 

AS we have really been forced to confront 
the fact that despite our judgment that we 
judge merit and talent alone, we are also 
making racial and sexual distinctions. We 
have been forced to reevaluate the whole 
process and we have no idea yet where that 
new evaluation takes us. 

Mr. KEPPEL. I think, if I had the second 
question right, it was could we foresee the 
possibility of the United States following a 
pattern somewhat of the British order with 
regard to the support of the universities; 
namely, the University Grants Committee. 

That pattern, as many of you know better 
than I, is one in which national funds flow 
through a commission which is almost wholly 
staffed by academic representatives includ- 
ing, I believe now, student representatives. 
The money goes through that source out 
to the universities. 

We don't have it, of course, in this country 
and I'll have to confess I see a great many 
difficulties in doing it. Number one. The 
British are dealing with a far more limited 
number of institutions. I think we're deal- 
ing with 25, 30 or something of that order 
of magnitude. We are in this country, obvi- 
ously, dealing with thousands. 

Second, as anyone under Mr. Johnson’s 
leadership, President Johnson’s leadership, 
would know, this is a nation, this is a con- 
tinent as well as a nation. We're immense. 
We're not manageable in the same sense as 
the British. Therefore, in my remarks, you’ll 
notice that I hit as hard as I could for the 
next decade, the importance of using the 
state machinery for development of plans 
and to a degree, the allocation of priorities 
in higher education because that makes the 
problem very much more manageable. 

I think in the British case, there is one 
thing we might look at and I realize, Bill, 
what a dreadful thing this would be to say. 
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But in this country, from the point of view 
of basic research, I'm speaking now of fun- 
damental research in universities, one might 
make the case that there’s a sufficiently lim- 
ited number of institutions for basic re- 
search. That they might be dealt with with 
the equivalent of a University Grants Com- 
mittee based in Washington representing the 
Science Foundation, the Office of Education 
and others all in one place. 

One of our problems, I fear, has been that 
unwittingly, by having a lot of government 
agencies at work dealing with basic research, 
the universities have been torn from limb to 
limb and were not able to control their 
growth. I think that was part of your speech, 
Bill. 

Conceivably in that narrow area of basic 
research, something comparable to the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee could be con- 
sidered. Not, I think, for the carrying out of 
the basic program. 

Dr. KENNAMER. I think we have time for 
one more question. 

“Can educational reform be accomplished 
without participation of faculties? How can 
such participation be developed and accom- 
plished?” 

It’s directed to the panel in general. 

Mr. NEWMAN. Can we draw straws? 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. McGILL. Could I make a comment on 
that? 

Dr. KENNAMER. Please. 

Mr. McGILL. Our second Task Force has 
been interested in the question of how edu- 
cational reform comes about and particularly 
how differing institutions come about. I mean 
by that, institutions such as the university 
without walls, the experiment at Green Bay 
or Evergreen or Johnston College or Many 
Farms, the community college for the Nava- 
jos or the College for Human Services in 
New York and so on. And we've had a con- 
siderable group of researchers examining 
these and trying to determine the role of 
these. 

I think I would be prepared to argue, 
though the evidence is very fragmentary and 
there’s not many good studies on it, that 
most significantly different institutions are 
the creatures of strongly felt needs by a 
relatively narrow group of people and that 
frequently they find it necessary to create 
and draw on an entirely new faculty. 

That where such institutions occur within 
traditional frameworks, there are very strong 
pressures to absorb and modify these back to 
a standard academic pattern. And that the 
history of a great many institutions, I once 
used Santa Cruz as an example of this, the 
University of California at Santa Cruz. 

I was at Harvard giving a talk and I used 
Santa Cruz as an example because it turns 
out the University of California itself has 
examined this question and there is a study 
and they demonstrate fairly conclusively 
that, in fact, this happened at Santa Cruz. 

I got back to my office at Stanford and the 
next morning the phone rang and it was a 
man from the Chancellors Office at Santa 
Cruz saying, “How come you said our insti- 
tution is falling back to a conventional 
thing. How come you're saying those things 
at Harvard,” and I thought, “They may have 
difficulty in terms of creating difference and 
keeping difference but their intelligence net- 
work is fantastic.” (Laughter) 

So I would argue in answer to the question 
that there's probably no one way in which re- 
form will come about. That faculty members 
are, in fact, very often those interested par- 
ties who go out and seek new ways of creat- 
ing institutions but that to expose a new 
and tender institution at an early stage to 
heavy pressure from traditional academic 
forces, both in budgeting and in faculty con- 
trols and in accrediting, particularly, one is 
very likely to see it erode steadily toward a 
conventional institution. 

Professor Parx. Could I comment on that? 
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I think if you look back at the history of 
American education, it’s relatively clear that 
the new thrusts have come from people out- 
side the academic profession and I’m think- 
ing here of what the Hollis gift to Harvard 
meant or the Lawrence one or the Morrill 
Act itself to which I referred before. But the 
initial thrust has to be made practical by 
the faculties and if you take just the Mor- 
rill Act, there wasn’t a science of agricul- 
ture to be taught but Morrill wanted some- 
thing done about it, so the faculties even- 
tually developed this capability and then it 
became their thing and they did it better 
than anybody from the outside could have 
taught them. 

So, if I may go back to my initial word, 
there is a symbiosis here in higher education 
between the competence of the educational 
institution and the needs of society. 

Dr. McGILL. If there is one certain way 
to insure the full participation of faculty 
in the reform that lies ahead of us and that 
is our serious effort to create a set of in- 
centives that will make it attractive to do 
so. If you want to stimulate undergraduate 
teaching, then the way to do it is not to 
engage in moral preachments about the na- 
ture of American higher education. The way 
to do it is to fund chairs with resources that 
will make it a reward for faculty to teach 
undergraduate courses. It isn't hard to do. 
We are, I'm principally concerned, drifting 
away from that classical and periennal hu- 
man concept which is that you achieve what 
you are seeking to do by making it attractive 
for people to do it. 

Dr. KENNAMER. Well, I surely wish to thank 
the panel for their comments and President 
McGill for his presentation. We know that we 
have many, many problems. I think that’s 
been illustrated today. We are in a major 
state of flux in higher education in this 
decade as we go beyond the great achieve- 
ments of the 60's, and all in all, academic fer- 


ment is considerable and yet I think it is 
taking place in some ways in the calmest 
atmosphere compared to a few years ago. And 
that many of the aspirations are taking on 
some of the substance of quality and so I 
thank you very much as a panel and thank 


the participants. (Applause) 

Mr. MIDDLETON. Thank you, Lorrin. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the 36th President 
of the United States, the Honorable Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. (Applause) 


CONCLUSION OF SYMPOSIUM—-REMARKS BY 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Middleton, Dr. McGill, 
disinguished panelists, ladies and gentle- 
men. All of us connected with this school and 
this library are greatly honored by the pres- 
ence this week of so many distinguished 
educators and public officials. 

It is my conclusion that you've made this 
Symposium most memorable and I think all 
will agree it’s been a most stimulating two 
days. 

To those of you who have taken time out 
of your very busy lives and your crowded 
schedules to come to Austin, some of you 
from far away with great inconveniences to 
yourself, we say we thank you very much. 

As most of you know, this Symposium was 
occasioned by the opening of the education 
papers that are stored here in this library. 
It’s the first group of papers from my Ad- 
ministration that we're making available to 
scholars and researchers. 

So far as the papers are concerned, what- 
ever is there for good or for bad—and I hope 
it's for good—I believe the papers will prove 
to be of help in not only placing in perspec- 
tive our problems, but in giving us some of 
the answers and the solutions. 

In every great fight there are winners and 
losers, there are proponents and opponents. 
In every great cause there are achievements 
and errors. And of course, these papers are 
going to reflect it all, It is not our purpose to 
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unnecessarily provoke anyone, but to try to 
show how it really was. 

The papers are the raw material of history, 
and as you all know, historians don’t always 
agree. They don’t always see things the same 
way. They’re sometimes like the little boy 
who opened the kitchen door and saw the 
family dog and said to his mother “Mama, 
come here. There’s a big lion in the yard.” 
And she looked over his shoulder and said, 
“Son, you're going to have to go upstairs and 
stay in your room for a while. You must stop 
that exaggerating. That’s not a lion. That’s 
our dog, Rover. And furthermore, you’re 
going to have to get down on your knees 
and ask the Lord to forgive you for telling 
stories.” 

A few minutes later, the mother returned 
and said, “Did you get down on your knees 
and say your prayers and ask the Lord for 
forgiveness?” He said, “Yes, mother, I did.” 
She said, “Well, what did the Lord say? Did 
he give you forgiveness?” “No, mother. He 
said he thought it was a lion too.” 
(Laughter) 

So sometimes we don’t all see everything 
the same way. We hope these papers will 
aid in bringing together divergent view- 
points, particularly the viewpoints of our 
historians. But even though this occasion 
marks the opening of a group of these papers, 
that is not really why we're all here. 

We're here not to celebrate the break- 
throughs of yesterday, but as those of you 
who have attended all of these provocative 
meetings know, we are here to try to chart 
the breakthroughs for tomorrow. And as 
what some might call an ex-monarch, 
(Laughter) I want to assure you that it’s 
no new experience to one who has been 
where I have been and gone through what 
I've gone through, to hear about the prob- 
lems, (Laughter) as well as the different ap- 
proaches to those problems. 

I never had half as high an opinion of the 
past as I have of the future. So it is the 
future to which we should address ourselves 
and which I think we have at least ap- 
proached the last day and a half. 

I think it’s time that we all take a good 
dose of introspection. In three years, I have 
had ample opportunity to do that among my 
sheep and lowing herds and my cattle. I don’t 
think that there’s any problem confronting 
the great people of this great nation that 
we don’t have the capacity to solve, physical, 
intellectual or—with apologies, Dr. McGill, 
who seemed to sum it all up in one big 
word—financial. 

I believe we have enough to find the an- 
swer and the solution to all that confronts 
us. Now, I agree with you that there’s a 
good deal of loss of faith. But we're a pen- 
dulum nation. We're a nation that is hell 
bent on action for a short duration and then 
a good long sleepy time of inaction, 

I have served in public life 40 years. I 
know we have the best system that man 
has ever yet devised to govern our people, but 
I can only recall two great social surges in 
my 40 years, both of which have been fol- 
lowed—without being uncomplimentary to 
anyone (Laughter)—by rebirth of such 
words in our vocabulary as “regressiveness.” 

A good many of you youngsters cannot 
recall the days when we had no electricity in 
this area, before REA was born, when we 
had no conservation program of any kind, 
when we had no social security and public 
housing had not yet been born, when unem- 
ployment compensation was just two big 
words that no one really understood. But 
following the activities of the '30’s and the 
war that followed, there was a period of in- 
action on our part because—in the words of 
Senator Mansfield who told me, he said, 
“We've come too far too fast during my Ad- 
ministration. The people want just a little 
letup and a little rest.” That was the feeling, 
I think, that confronted President Truman 
when he followed the action years of Roose- 
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velt. They wanted to just stop and pull off 
their shoes and sit and rock for a while, 
And they did. And as long as the majority 
will prevails in this country, you're going to 
see some of that. 

So ye of little faith, do not be discouraged 
because your time will come again, (Laugh- 
ter) Following the great war and the elec- 
tion of a Republican president, we made 
some attacks on our problems of education 
through the National Defense Act, but I 
don’t think anyone here contends they were 
major attacks on our real problems. 

If we did anything during those years 
when I was a leader in Congress of conse- 
quence about the overall cause of education 
or health or the neglected problems of civil 
liberties, civil rights, or the poor, I don’t 
remember it. But there came a time when 
our nation who had suddenly been con- 
fronted with a great tragedy started reflect- 
ing and engaging in some introspection and 
decided that we ought to get going again, 
and we did. 

We no longer held up the bugaboos of 
we don’t have the money. This country has 
the money to do anything it’s got the guts 
to do and the vision to do and the will to 
do. (Applause) 

When we came back before the Congress 
after Dallas in ‘63, we took the causes that 
were the cancers that were eating away at 
our society and where the poor were getting 
$12 billion annually, per year, in public ap- 
propriations, in five years we moved it to 
$24 billion; we doubled it for the poor. Now, 
I didn’t do that and the Democrats didn’t 
do that. 

The courage and faith and the union of 
the people did that. They had leadership 
and yes, they had arm twisting. But all the 
people did it. We were spending on health 
$4 billion a year on two billion two hundred 
million people. We moved that up the lad- 
der to $14 billion. 

President Truman had tried to do the same 
thing at that twilight period following the 
Roosevelt Administration, but we were tired 
and we wanted to rest, and we were foot-sore. 
Most of these recommendations that wers 
executed in middle '60’s were formulated by 
the brain thrusts and spoken by President 
Truman back in the late ’40’s. 

In the field of older citizens, including our 
social security, we raised our public appro- 
priations and our private contributions from 
$17 billion to $29 billion, an advance that has 
never been equaled in our history. 

And in the field of education, the bugaboo 
of Federal control that had kept the Congress 
from acting for so many years, except a lit- 
tle during Lincoln’s time—a vocational agri- 
cultural bill now and then in the interim— 
we moved the educational expenditures and 
the educational commitments in this na- 
tion up from two billion three to eleven bil- 
lion in five years. 

So I'm not worried about our inability to 
meet our problems if we know what we want 
to meet. I might say that New York City, 
during the period that we were making these 
appropriations for the poor and doubling the 
expenditure from $12 to $24, turned back 
many millions of dollars that Congress had 
appropriated for the poor and the President 
had allocated for the poor to the poor in New 
York City because they didn’t have the plan- 
ning and the organization to carry them out. 

Now, I think that—I don’t want to give 
the formula. If I had felt that I was the one 
to do it and that I had all the answers, I 
probably wouldn’t be where I am today. I 
reached another conclusion, but I do have an 
opinion on it. I do think, first of all, that 
we've got to have the courage to do what we 
think the national interest requires. 

Second, I think we’ve got to start with the 
faith and the belief that we can do it. We 
have the capacity. Third, I think we've got to 
realize that it’s absolutely essential that we 
do it without regard to political parties, 
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without fear of favor, with equality to all and 
that there be a union among us. And that 
means first of all, I’d say, right here is the 
place to begin as a union between the stu- 
dents and the faculty and a much better 
understanding to them. Who am I to tell 
people how to communicate? 

But a union between the student and 
faculty and the governing bodies and a urlion 
among those selected to speak with all the 
people, for all the people in the Legislature 
and in the Congress. 

I got the name of being an arm-twister 
because Senator Dirkson didn't like the fact 
that I was getting votes for programs that 
he opposed. (Laughter) And I never did 
apologize for that name. I’m rather proud 
of it, because if it takes just a little twisting 
to double the investment that we make in 
health and poor and older people and edu- 
cation in this country, that’s a very small 
price to pay for it. 

So I would say that if all of us engage 
in enough introspection and come up with 
the answer to this problem, what the Con- 
gress wants to know. This country can fi- 
nance all the higher education that we think 
we ought to have for all the people that 
think they ought to have it, and lower edu- 
cation too, and any other kind of education, 
in my judgment. 

We must be equitable to all. We must be 
pruduent in what we do. But we don’t lack 
the resources. I've never been convinced a 
moment that because of the Vietnam war 
or because of any other excuse you want to 
use, that we've deprived these laudable pur- 
poses, health, education and so forth, with 
the funds they needed. I think there are 
other causes. 

Now, I really think the paymaster, the 
man who calls the signals on my ranch or 
the paymaster in our business or the con- 
troller in any company or the legislator, the 
Appropriation Committee in any institution 
I've ever worked for or served—and I was in 
the Congress 24 years—has one principal 
thing in mind: are we getting a dollar’s 
worth of value for a dollar spent? Are we 
getting value received? 

And I submit, sir, there's a dangerous trend 
in this country among the paymasters and 
among those who must pay the taxes—and 
the legislators are just symbols, they just 
speak for them. They say what they think 
their people are thinking and won’t say. But 
they do not believe that there’s enough 
union, that the students don’t believe in 
the faculties, some don’t believe in them- 
selves, a great many don’t believe in the sys- 
tem. I don’t believe any of that is true. I 
think they do. I think there are exceptions 
to all rules. 

They don’t think that faculties teach any- 
more, They write and talk and travel to sem- 
inars and symposiums. (Laughter) But I 
think that we can realign our forces and 
bring together our students and our facul- 
ties and our governing boards and our lead- 
ers in the media and meet any financial 
problem that we've got to meet, just as we 
do in wars, just as we do in other crises. 

Now, we just happen to have made two 
great surges, social surges, in my lifetime. 
But I submit that there may be another one 
on the way and in the wings. I hope it will 
be preceded by an agreement among our- 
selves such as discussions like this can help 
us arrive at that will tell us what we want, 
why we need it and convince those who pay 
the bills that we must have it, I believe it 
can be done or this library wouldn’t be here, 
the school wouldn’t be here; the great ad- 
vancements I saw in the paper yesterday 
morning. 

I had to borrow $75 to get to school and 
I had to borrow $200 to stay in school from 
the Masonic Lodge and I tried 24 years to 
put a student loan bill through the Congress 
and failed. But as I said one time to the Con- 
gress, I never realized, I never thought, I 
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never imagined I'd have this power as Presi- 
dent of this great nation, but now that I 
have it, I assure you I’m going to use it. (Ap- 
plause) 

And we used it to the extent that last year 
the General Accounting Office showed that 
more than a million college students bor- 
rowed more than a billion dollars guaranteed 
by the government of this country. Now, we 
had rocked for 24 years and didn’t do any- 
thing about it. But we're doing something 
about it now, and we can on all of these 
other problems if we only have the vision 
to know what we want to do and the will and 
determination to do it. 

Now, Mr. Cohen said something about Task 
Forces yesterday and I think that all of you 
will find this a valuable research source. I’m 
so happy that we're now able to make them 
public. Mr. Cohen always favored making 
them public. He didn’t make the commit- 
ment to all the participants that they 
wouldn't be made public during the Ad- 
ministration. I did. That put us in a little 
different light. A man who has a promise is 
in somewhat of a different position than one 
who hasn't promised. But I'm able to comply 
with my promise. 

Most of the fellows were ready to have 
them made public the day they turned them 
in and really wanted them to be made pub- 
lic. But I had to think about the man on the 
Civil Rights Task Force in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, who joined that Task Force and some 
pretty far reaching and advance recommen- 
dation that day, what the consequence of 
his act would be when he got home. And I 
had to think something of my own con- 
science where Td made a commitment that 
they wouldn’t be used, would not be made 
public and embarrass them. 

They were, after all, for the benefit of the 
President to make his recommendations. All 
that I could find that was good, feasible, had 
any opportunity to march, I picked out. 
Now, there's still some back there that 
haven't been implemented. If you can find 
them and get a new leader, well, I'm sure 
we'll have some more laws on the subject. 
(Laughter) 

I have the definite feeling that these de- 
liberations that you have conducted here 
were undertaken in the same spirit as our 
Task Forces were undertaken. I believe that 
their work has borne great proof. Sixty laws 
are on the books. And I believe that your dis- 
cussions will bear great fruit too. 

I think some day that—this may be an 
overstatement; I hope not—that each of you, 
not only panelists, but all of you here will 
say, “I was glad that I was there.” And I want 
to thank all of you for being here. I want 
to present only one guest before this group 
breaks up. Except for him, there wouldn't 
be any library or any Public Affairs School, 
or I doubt that I would even be here. He was 
a source of great strength to me throughout 
my presidency and still is and is to the cause 
of education in this nation. But because he’s 
& very shy man, as most effective men are, 
he’s not known to all this group. And I want 
them to know and love and respect Mr. Ar- 
thur Krim as I do. Arthur would you come up 
here. (Applause) 

I called Arthur for two days once when 
I was in the White House. I called him in 
California, New York and Israel. I finally 
got him and I said, “Where in the hell are 
you?” He said, “I'm here in the White House.” 
I said, “When did you come?” He said, “I’ve 
been here three days.” (Laughter) 

Arthur serves on the Board of Columbia 
University and many other capacities. The 
most important board he serves on though is 
the LBJ Ranch and he comes down there 
every few weeks and works on this library 
and works on this Public Affairs School and 
works for people everywhere. 

I want to say thanks to Dr. Spurr and 
Mrs. Rostow and the others who planned 
this conference, und Mr. Middleton. I think 
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that on the whole, it’s been very good and 
very productive. I’m deeply indebted to John 
Gardner and Wilbur Cohen and Dr. McGill 
for their great speeches as well as the con- 
tributions of all the panelists. 

Mr. Middleton tells me that we plan to 
open the civil rights papers here in April 
and we want to invite all of you to return 
again. We hope that we'll be able to demon- 
strate in the years to come that this is a 
university and this is a library that concerns 
itself with human beings and their problems 
and that really has a heart and really cares 
about people and trying to find the answer 
to their problems. 

We had a cowboy out at Sonora that had 
a heart problem and went to his doctor, not 
long ago, The doctor told him he'd have to 
have a transplant. He said, “Well, where do 
I get that?” He said, “Well, down in Houston, 
the university has great medical facilities 
there as well as others, and you go to Hous- 
ton, Texas.” 

He got his wife to take him in the pickup 
and they drove down to Houston. Dr. De- 
Bakey, after he examined him, agreed he 
had to have a transplant and he had it. Dr. 
DeBakey told him before they went in that 
there’s one decision he’d have to make. He'd 
have to sign a statement that would relieve 
anyone of any responsibility and he’d have 
to select the heart. 

He said, “You have a choice of three today. 
We have an international ski champion, a 
virile vigorous young man from Salt Lake 
City. His heart is available. We have a 
beautiful Hollywood actress 22 years of age. 
Her heart is available. We have a Republican 
banker, 69 years old. His heart is available. 
You make your choice.” 

He said, “Well, I'll take the banker's heart.” 
And the transplant took place very success- 
ful. When they wheeled him out in the chair, 
his wife was under the drive-in to take him 
home in the pickup. He said, “Doctor, I'm 
so grateful for the great service you pef- 
formed for me. I don’t know whether I can 
ever do anything for you, but if you’re ever 
in the cow business and you’re out in Sonora, 
call upon me if I can help you.” 

Dr. DeBakey said, “Well, that’s nice of 
you. I doubt I'll ever be in Sonora; more im- 
probable that I'll ever be in the cow business. 
But if you want to help me, my curiosity 
was aroused when you had the opportunity 
to get a virile young man’s heart or a pretty 
woman’s heart, why did you take the bank- 
er's heart? I would like to know your reason- 
ing process,” 

He said, “Well, Doctor, I’m not sure I did 
the right thing, but I had to make up my 
mind quick and the way I approached it was 
that if I had to have a new heart I wanted 
to be sure I got one that had never been 
used.” (Laughter.) (Applause.) 

Now, I just want to observe this in con- 
clusion (laughter), that if any of you have 
to have a different heart I hope you won't 
come here unless you want to find one that 
has been used because we intend to use 
ours. (Applause.) 

Mr. MippteTton. Ladies and gentlemen, that 
brings this Symposium to a conclusion, 
We'll see you on the opening of the civil 
rights papers. Thank you. 

(Whereupon the Symposium was con- 
cluded at 12:00 o’clock noon.) 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
HONORED ON 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Escx) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
distinct pleasure in joining my colleagues 
in speaking in support of the Youth for 
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Understanding teenage exchange pro- 
gram. 

As one who is vitally interested in fos- 
tering international cooperation, I am 
convinced that this program has made a 
real contribution toward that goal. 

The dedicated leadership of YFU’s ex- 
ecutive director, Mrs. Rachel Andreson, 
has guided the project from infancy to a 
dynamic and innovative exchange pro- 
gram. In 1951, when the program started, 
Mrs. Andreson was asked to lend her 
assistance. At that time she was execu- 
tive director of the Ann Arbor Council of 
Churches. Mrs. Andreson has been in- 
strumental in establishing the local com- 
mittee structure, which oversees the op- 
eration of the program on the local level, 
Mrs. Andreson has seen her staff grow to 
50 full-time office and staff workers. She 
has been honored for her contribution 
to international understanding by the 
Federal Republic of Germany—1958, the 
Michigan House of Representatives— 
1963, Finland—1964, the University of 
Michigan—1967, and for Brazil—1968, 
1970, and 1971. 

Although the program originated in 
Michigan, its efforts have gradually ex- 
panded so that students and families 
from every State in the Union are in- 
volved. More than 30,000 students from 
45 countries have participated in the pro- 
gram since the program was first estab- 
lished with the cooperation of the Detroit 
Rotary Clubs in 1951. 

Youth for Understanding has several 
types of exchange programs. Their first 
started in 1951 with the placement of 75 
German students in homes in the Detroit 
area. The program continues to bring 
students from all over the world to live 
with American families and attend 
American high schools for 1 year. 

Youth for Understanding also has a 
program to send American students over- 
seas for 2 months during the summer. 

Youth for Understanding conducts 
more intensive study programs for Amer- 
ican students. The 13th year abroad pro- 
gram provides high school graduates 
with the opportunity of spending a year 
abroad after high school, studying and 
living with a family abroad. YFU also 
offers college students the opportunity to 
participate in a summer survey course 
abroad for 6 hours’ credit. 

Two YFU programs offer the opportu- 
nity for musically inclined students to 
participate in an overseas tour each sum- 
mer, YFU offers a string and a wind en- 
semble. 

The contributions of YFU have been 
recognized by the Department of State, 
as well as several other governments. 

Mr, Speaker, I am proud to have the 
headquarters of Youth for Understand- 
ing in the Second District and I wish 
them continued success in their worth- 
while efforts. 

I insert several documents explaining 
the program at the conclusion of my re- 
marks: 

A TELEGRAM FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
FEBRUARY 2, 1972, 
To: Mrs. Rachel Andreson. 
From: President Richard Nixon. 

It is a pleasure to join with so many 
friends on Capitol Hill who pay tribute to 
you and to the continuing contribution of 
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the Youth for Understanding Program to 
international peace and goodwill. 

As you know, I have long been among 
those who have most admired your vigorous 
efforts and I fully share the sentiments that 
are expressed for you on this occasion. 

RICHARD M. NIXON. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING OVERSEAS 
INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


Youth for Understanding is the largest and 
fastest growing organization in the field of 
teenage exchange programs. More than 30,000 
students from 45 countries have participated 
in Youth for Understanding programs since 
its establishment in 1951-52. Youth for 
Understanding is one of the three teenage 
exchange programs officially recognized by 
the United States State Department. 

The statement of purpose of Youth for 
Understanding is contained in Article II of its 
By-Laws, It shall be the purpose of this cor- 
poration to: 

A. Promote international understanding 
by sponsoring, developing and carrying out 
international student exchange programs, to 
arrange for international cultural exchanges 
and for exchange of youths desiring to ac- 
complish needed services in other countries, 
and to do all things necessary to achieve 
these purposes, including raising and invest- 
ing necessary funds, soliciting, receiving and 
accepting funds, gifts, grants, bequests and 
devices, in any form, acquiring, holding 
transportation and facilities, setting up aux- 
iliary committees and organizations for these 
objectives, and cooperating with existing or- 
ganizations and interested persons toward 
these ends. 

B. To acquaint teenage students brought 
to the United States from other countries 
with American family and community life 
by having them live with American families 
for approximately one year and to enable the 
students to gain an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the American way of life 
through participation in typical high school, 
family and other aspects of community life. 

C. To carry out, finance and implement 
fully an educational and cultural exchange 
program contemplating the sending of teen- 
age youths from the United States to other 
countries for various periods of time, arrang- 
ing for and administering their activities, and 
contemplating bringing teenage youths from 
other countries to the United States for edu- 
cational and cultural purposes in the inter- 
ests of international understanding and good 
will. 

D. Recognizing that Youth for Under- 
standing has had definite religious under- 
girding, both in the broad objectives for 
which it has stood and in the personnel con- 
nected with the program, it is to be under- 
stood that this aspect shall be retained in 
the corporate structure. 

E. These purposes are meant to secure an 
interfaith and interracial approach to inter- 
national good will by providing qualified 
young people with broad experience through 
living with families of other countries. 


HISTORY OF YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Youth for Understanding began in 1951 
when the Detroit, Michigan area Rotary 
Clubs agreed to host 75 German teenagers 
who were selected for an exchange experience 
by the United States State Department. When 
it became apparent that the participating 
Rotary Clubs could not find sufficient homes 
for these students among their membership, 
Mrs. Rachel Andresen, the Executive Director 
of the Ann Arbor Council of Churches, was 
asked to lend her assistance. Her educational 
and professional background in the area of 
social work and her extensive experience with 
a variety of state and community organiza- 
tions well suited her to cope with this chal- 
lenging situation and to find the necessary 
homes which met with the State Department 
requirements. 
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In January, 1952, the Rotarians and the 
State Department asked her to officially su- 
pervise the program for the remainder of 
the year. A request for more German students 
for Michigan for the following school year 
was granted on the condition that Mrs. An- 
dresen would be made the permanent super- 
visor and that the program function on a 
statewide basis. The Ann Arbor Council of 
Churches received permission to act as the 
official agency from the Michigan Council of 
Churches and named this area of their ac- 
tivities “Youth for Understanding.” Mrs. An- 
dresen, as Executive Director of the Ann 
Arbor Council of Churches, was responsible 
for the total operation of the Council, as well 
as its new exchange project. 

During the next five years, the Occupation 
Budget was utilized for the selection and 
financing of students brought to Michigan. 
The role of YFU continued to be that of home 
placement and supervision. In 1956, the State 
Department continued to select students, but 
withdrew its subsidy as a result of the termi- 
nation of Germany's occupation status and 
its normal establishment as an independent 
republic. However, some funds were made 
available for program development and in 
this way continuation of the program on a 
private selection basis was encouraged, Al- 
though most of the students at that time 
were from Germany, it was during this period 
that other countries were being added to the 
program, 

In 1955, the second phase of operation was 
added to the exchange program, American 
teenagers were taken to European countries 
for ten weeks of their summer vacation, Re- 
turned exchange students from previous 
years found placements for them with the 
help of their parents. Although only a few 
students participated in this phase of the 
program the first few years, they brought 
favorable accounts of their experiences back 
to their communities and schools and be- 
cause of their enthusiasm, Youth for Under- 
standing began to grow. 

This growth included the addition of the 
third phase of the program, a youth chorale. 
The Youth for Understanding Chorale con- 
sisted of a group of Michigan teenage mu- 
siclans recommended by their school music 
departments and also meeting the general 
requirements of all other exchange stu- 
dents. Beginning in 1957, this group met 
every week for practice in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, starting in the fall. During the summer 
of 1958, the teenage musicians toured Eu- 
rope, performing before public audiences 
and in the European schools. During their 
tour they were housed in the homes of 
families who were found by the returned 
exchange students from previous years. The 
musical group was well received and has 
continued as an integral part of Youth for 
Understanding since that year. It alternates 
its tours, traveling one year to Europe and 
the next year to South America. It will tour 
Germany, Austria and Yugoslavia in the 
summer of 1972. 

During these years of expansion into other 
countries, emphasis was placed on the de- 
velopment of local committees to oversee the 
program in their respective areas. The de- 
velopment of organized local committees 
came about through contacts with inter- 
ested individuals who had either heard of 
the program through returned students or 
had deliberately been contacted and asked 
to help. 

Throughout the United States, a system 
of regions and areas have been set up. There 
are five general responsibilities for area rep- 
resentatives. 

Primarily, the area representative acts as 
the liaison between local communities and 
the Youth for Understanding national head- 
quarters. This involves forming community 
committees by contacting local high schools 
and members of the community who are 
interested in publicizing Youth for Under- 
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standing, selecting. host families and Amer- 
ican exchange students, and who can provide 
supervision and a well-rounded experience 
for international students in the community. 
The area representative then works with the 
community committee, supplying them with 
information, materials, travel and counsel- 
ing consultation and problem-solving, co- 
ordinating activities with the Ann Arbor 
office. 

Secondly, the area representative finds 
homes in the local communities for inter- 
national students, matching interests, home 
atmospheres and community activities with 
those of the student. Schools are consulted 
to insure that they will take these students 
in and can work with the area representa- 
tives and host families in solving problems 
which may arise. 

Thirdly, the area representative selects 
recommended American students for the 
summer and year programs abroad, working 
with the community committee to determine 
the qualifications of each student. 

Fourthly, the area representative sets up a 
scholarship committee as part of the com- 
munity committee, which works on fund rais- 
ing to help worthy students in the area par- 
ticipate in the Youth for Understanding pro- 


gram. 

A fifth responsibility is to provide the over- 
all supervision for the Youth for Understand- 
ing program in that area, using guidelines set 
forth by the Supervisor of Area and Field 
Representatives in Ann Arbor, 

The committees are not isolated in their 
own communities since they are in constant 
contact with the central office in Ann Arbor 
and with each other. Committee chairmen 
are encouraged to offer advice as to the direc- 
tion the program will take and conferences 
are held at necessary intervals with commit- 
tee members for purposes of evaluation and 
recommending different procedures. These 
committees are under the supervision of 90 
area representatives. 

Although it is not regarded as a separate 
phase of the program, the development of ex- 
change programs with South American coun- 
tries represents the values gained by Youth 
for Understanding from person-to-person 
contact. Some Uruguayan students had taken 
part in the exchange program in the earlier 
years, but a large -scale exchange program 
had not developed previously because of 
school difficulties. The reversed seasons be- 
tween South and North America created a 
school year calendar opposite to ours. Thus, 
in order to complete a full year of school in 
the United States, a South American student 
had to leave his school before the year was 
finished and return during the next year, 
which his classmates had already begun. Be- 
cause of this, South American countries were 
requiring that any of their students who par- 
ticipated in an exchange program would have 
to make up two years of school. Thus, not 
very many South American students applied 
as exchange students. 

The tour of South America by the Youth 
for Understanding Chorale in the summer of 
1960 resulted in the opening of many new 
contacts in these countries and stimulated 
renewed interest in exchange programs. A 
committee was formed in Uruguay which 
worked out a compromise plan with the 
Uruguayan Minister of Education. Uruguayan 
students were permitted to finish their school 
year in December, take part in the exchange 
program in the United States for the rest of 
the American school year and return to their 
own school and go on with their original class. 
This plan is now the normal calendar pattern 
of exchange of Youth for Understanding 
with all South American countries. Students 
from the United States, however, visit South 
American countries on the same basis as they 
visit those in Europe and Asia. 

An important part of the American over- 
seas program is the Thirteenth Year Abroad 
Program. It started in 1961 when six Ameri- 
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can students went overseas. It permits Amer- 
ican high school graduates to attend a Euro- 
pean secondary school and live with a fam- 
ily for a period of fourteen months. A total of 
435 American students have participated in 
this experience. 

A new program known as the Community 
College Program was begun in December, 
1967. It permits older foreign exchange stu- 
dents to attend community colleges in the 
United States. Currently eleven students are 
attending community colleges in California, 
Iowa, and Michigan. 

Youth for Understanding effectuated a 
major change in its orientation and evalua- 
tion policies for outgoing and incoming stu- 
dents in the summer of 1970 with the 
introduction of the Saginaw Valley College 
sessions, Approximately 6,170 exchange stu- 
dents participated in the sessions last sum- 
mer. They were held on the campus of Sagi- 
naw Valley College, a state-supported, four- 
year college located near Saginaw, Michigan, 
which Youth for Understanding rented for 
the summer. There were three basic pro- 
grams: (1) orientation for outgoing Ameri- 
can students, (2) evaluation sessions for 
returning European and South American 
students, and (3) orientation for incoming 
European students. (See Appendix B for 
more information.) 

The planning and development of Youth 
for Understanding has been industrious and 
imaginative. The program is flexible, allow- 
ing new phases to be introduced when de- 
sirable and developing new ideas that are 
unique to the exchange student programs. 
The variety of programs offered illustrates 
this point. 

As a result of its increase in size, particu- 
larly the addition of the South American 
program, Youth for Understanding was in- 
corporated as a non-profit organization in 
1964. However, it still receives moral sup- 
port for its activities from the Michigan 
Council of Churches and the Ann Arbor 
Council of Churches. 

The central office, which was originally 
housed in Lane Hall in a room donated to 
the Ann Arbor Council of Churches by the 
University of Michigan, has made a series 
of moves, and is now located in a former 
fraternity house of the University of Michi- 
gan known as the “Hoover Mansion.” The 
program is administered by an Executive Di- 
rector, Mrs. Rachel J. Andreson, governed 
by a Board of Trustees, employs 50 full- 
time office and staff workers, and has lead- 
ers involved in each of the communities 
which participate in the program. 

In addition to the involvement of 45 
countries, exchange students have been 
placed or selected from communities in 42 
different states of the United States. This 
has been due to a large extent to the move- 
ment of persons out of Michigan who have 
carried with them the knowledge and en- 
thusiasm about the program. Youth for 
Understanding welcomed its 20,000th ex- 
change student, a girl from Finland, in Au- 
gust, 1969. The latter occasion was attended 
by the Honorable John Richardson, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. As of February 1972, 
more than 30,000 students had participated. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR ABROAD 


This permits American high school gradu- 
ates to attend a secondary level school and 
live with a family overseas. Students must 
have at least a B plus average and demon- 
strate skill in learning a language. The stay 
is from June to the following year’s July 
and the fee is $1,350.00. The students receive 
language instruction, and attend orientation 
and evaluation sessions to round out the 
experience. 

SUMMER SURVEY COURSES 

The Summer Survey Courses enable Amer- 
ican students enrolled in a college or uni- 
versity to tour Europe on one of three special 
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study tour programs. They are being con- 
ducted in cooperation with Saginaw Valley 
College, Saginaw, Michigan, which grants six 
hours of credit and provides professors who 
conduct seminars, present lectures and give 
tests en route. The one week orientation ses- 
sion prepares each student for his particular 
course work. Fee is $1,050.00. 


YOUTH FOR. UNDERSTANDING CHORALE—-YOUTH 
FOR UNDERSTANDING STRING ENSEMBLE 


These groups are composed mostly of Mich- 
igan high school students, as a chorale and 
accompanying ensemble, which tours over- 
seas each summer. The participants must be 
recommended by their high school music de- 
partment. They practice from November to 
June, then travel either in Europe, South 
America, or Asia, giving concerts and living 
with families during the summer. The fee is 
$800.00. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING WIND ENSEMBLE 


The Wind Ensemble, a group of musically 
inclined students, travels on a concert tour 
each summer. It is comprised of students who 
live within driving distance of Ann Arbor, 
due to rehearsal demands. Students must be 
recommended by their music departments. 
Fee is $800.00, 

NORTHVILLE, MICH., 
April 6, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. ANDRESON: I am sorry that I have 
not written you sooner but the enclosed 
oration will show you where much of my 
time has gone. 

I will give this oration this coming Tues- 
day in the district contest of this school 
area. In it I have summed up much of what 
my trip meant to me. Perhaps you would 
like this copy for your files. 

As I was in the process of writing it when 
I heard your husband speak over in Ann 
Arbor, I’m afraid he must be given credit for 
my last paragraph. I hope he doesn't mind 
too much. 

Many thanks for all you folks have done 
for me. 

Sincerely, 
Davip LEE, 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The history of the world, since man ap- 
peared upon it, has been the history of its 
wars and their disastrous results upon man- 
kind. Some nations have conquered others 
and made slayes of the beaten people. 
Hatreds, mistrusts and fears have become 
widespread and man has not yet learned 
to love, trust, and appreciate his fellowmen 
whose color, religion, or culture differs from 
that of his own, It is only in comparatively 
recent times, perhaps within the last one 
hundred years, that the idea of world wide 
brotherhood of man has begun to capture the 
imaginations and hearts of peoples of all 
races. 

Since genuine human progress can only 
be achieved in a world free from the hor- 
rors and degrading influences of war, it is 
only logical that we then should direct our 
energies in the search and finding of world 
peace. 

It is generally agreed that the basic causes 
of wars are hatreds, suspicions, and fears 
among nations. These conditions exist chiefly 
because the people of the world neither know 
nor understand each other. Foreign nations 
know us only through our tourists who have 
perhaps scrupulously accumulated a so called 
jack pot for one thrilling fling in Paris, Lon- 
don or Rome, or they know us through the 
cinema world which depicts Americans as 
ludicrous cowboys, blood thirsty gangsters, 
or insipid comedians, I can well remember 
my reaction to a question addressed to me 
by one of my foreign friends. In all sincerity 
he said. “Are there many cowboys in De- 
troit?” Then I truly realized how little we 
knew or understood each other. That we 
neither know nor understand each other was 
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exposed to the world even more adequately 
through the activities of the United Na- 
tions where men of many nations had an 
opportunity to listen to and speak to one 
another through the medium of the inter- 
preter. Yet, even then it took three days to 
satisfactorily explain how we interpreted the 
small phrase, “All men are created equal.” 
Because of this deficiency in understanding 
our fellow man, a constructive program is 
necessary to help bring about better under- 
standing and ultimately lasting peace. 

Several programs, with these goals as their 
objects, are developing in the world. Among 
them is the “Youth for Understanding” pro- 
gram sponsored by the Rotary clubs of this 
district. I am proud to say that I have had 
a share in this program and I am hopeful 
as I view its results at close range. 

The idea of this program is the exchange 
of students at the high school age level be- 
cause it is a common belief that students at 
that age are more open minded, not so preju- 
diced or not so reticent to accept as older 
persons. They are more anxious to understand 
and appreciate the customs, cultures, and 
beliefs of other peoples. 

With this in mind and with the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. State Department, 75 high 
school students from Germany were brought 
to Michigan to live as normal citizens in the 
homes of Rotarians in the various communi- 
ties. These students, by living in the homes 
and by attending school get a first hand and 
true picture of Americans as Americans, 
rather than cowboys, gangsters and come- 
dians. 

In return several American students had 
the privilege of going to Europe, not as 
tourists but to actually live with the people 
and to try to understand them and to be un- 
derstood by them. As I said, it was my good 
fortune to be one of these students. 

I lived in homes in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland. I chummed and formed 
friendships with boys and girls my own age, 
attended their schools and learned some- 
thing of their cultures, habits, and nation- 
alistic spirit. I found them to be fundamen- 
tally the same as we are. They have the same 
general hopes, the same dreams and the same 
ideals. I found common areas of belief, of 
pride in achievement, of love of beauty, of 
love for fellow man. 

I attended many church services in Europe 
and although I did not understand the lan- 
guages, the exquisite beauty of the cathe- 
drals with their majestic structure impressed 
me deeply. But more than that I found a 
common area of belief. I felt we shared in a 
belief for something more all powerful than 
man, 

Every chance I had, I visited museums, Art 
Galleries, and places of historical interest. 
In these places I gained some knowledge of 
their culture and the heritage that is also 
partly mine. Their factories and industries 
impressed me as being very clean and work- 
ing conditions being good. Again I found an 
area of interest common to man, I found 
pride in achievement. As I watched them 
while they proudly pointed out their achieve- 
ments, I was reminded of the expression on 
the faces of fellow Americans touring Green- 
field Village or the Ford Motor Company. 

No one country has a monopoly on beauty. 
One morning as I was travelling through 
Sweden, I witnessed a Scandinavian sunrise. 
The White birch trees with drooping boughs 
(abundant everywhere) were coated with a 
heavy frost. As the sun came up from be- 
hind them, it turned the world into a fairy- 
land of sparkling beauty. It is difficult to de- 
scribe my feelings but I felt a love for this 
country that I am sure must be in the heart 
of every Swede. That same love for beauty 
which permeated my being when I first ob- 
served the Grand Canyon, over-powered me 
as I observed the sunrise, and I thought how 
my good Swedish friend would be affected in 
the same manner if he were to share the 
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sight of the Grand Canyon. Yes, another area 
common to us all, love of beauty. 

At Christmas time in Finland, the people 
did everything possible to make an American 
boy, a long way from home, have a most 
enjoyable holiday. They showered me with 
presents and extra attentions, I entered into 
their games, sang their songs, and enjoyed 
their fellowship. Finland will never again 
seem far away or strange to me, for I feel 
that these people are my friends and will 
think of me when they think of America. I 
hope I left as good an impression with them 
as they sent home with me. Yes, we found 
love for fellow man had no boundaries, we 
found that no nation selfishly possessed this 
common area of love for fellow man. True 
their methods and customs vary as do ours 
but these are only surface appearances. Un- 
derneath we are the same. We have the same 
common belief and the same pride of achieve- 
ment, the same love of beauty, and the same 
love of mankind. Many of these boys and 
girls will continue to be my friends, I am 
sure, I have a deep respect and genuine good 
will toward them, because they are not un- 
like my fellow Americans. No hatreds, no 
suspicions, no fears exist among my for- 
eign friends and me. The basic causes of 
war—hatred, suspicion, and fear—have be- 
come a nonentity to us. True, we who have 
been influenced are few in number but the 
program presents a ray of light in a world 
that sorely needs it. As the Chinese say, “It 
is better to light one small candle than to 
curse the darkness.” 

Of course the Rotary Club program is only 
one of few groups that is exchanging stu- 
dents at the present time and the effect of 
so few may not be immediately felt. My plea 
is that the program be expanded, and con- 
tinued not for a year but through the years. 
Then we shall truly achieve an understand- 
ing, worthy of world peace. 

The mighty Ambassador Bridge that joins 
two great countries, Canada and the U.S. be- 
gan as a single wire cable drawn across the 
river. More and more of these single strands, 
each weak in itself, were woven together un- 
til the combined strength supports this tre- 
mendous structure and binds our two coun- 
tries together in lasting friendship. Just so 
will these single strands of friendship, as 
represented by the exchange students, bind 
together in friendship, various countries of 
the world, 


STUDENT LETTER 


OCTOBER 26, 1971. 

Dear Mrs. ANDRESON: This past summer I 
was privileged to be an exchange student 
to Belgium through Youth for Understand- 
ing. Those two months were the best in my 
whole life. 

I lived with a wonderful family. They were 
all very similar to my American family, so 
I had no trouble at all in fitting in and be- 
coming a part of the family. The first few 
days, of course, I was very homesick and 
wanted more than anything to go home— 
but I remembered being told by many people 
at Saginaw (you included) that everyone 
gets homesick and if you get busy and start 
meeting people, it will get better. Sure 
enough, by the end of the second week I was 
ready to stay in Belgium permanently! I 
traveled quite a bit throughout Belgium with 
my family and got to know the country quite 
well. Now, just as I have a second family, 
I feel as though I also have a second coun- 
try. 

I met so many wonderful and kind peo- 
ple during my stay in Belgium. I learned to 
understand people better. Most certainly, that 
is the main reason why I feel so good about 
my experience. I feel that I succeeded in 
carrying out the purpose of YFU—namely, 
better understanding among peoples of other 
nations. I feel like such a better person for 
having been an “ambassador” through YFU. 
I have gained much self-confidence and I 
have sharpened my ability to understand and 
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communicate with other people, I can re- 
member you saying at Saginaw, “When you 
come home you will be able to do anything 
and go anywhere that you want to.” I was 
rather skeptical when I heard you say that, 
but now I understand why you did say it. I 
do feel as though I can do anything now! 

I can’t tell you enough times how happy I 
am to have been involved in such a tre- 
mendous organization. I have been encourag- 
ing others in my school to get involved with 
YFU and am now waiting anxiously for an 
exchange student of my own. If there is ever 
anything that I can do for YFU, I would be 
more than happy to do it since YFU has 
done so much for me. 

Thank you again for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to promote international understand- 
ing through your program. It is truly & 
worthwhile organization, an organization 
that I am proud to have been connected 
with. 

Most sincerely, 
LINDA LIVINGSTONE. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
portunity to participate in this special or- 
der commending Youth for Understand- 
ing on its 20th anniversary is one which I 
welcome. In my opinion, the educational 
exchanges which are made available to 
young people at the secondary school 
level are among the most interesting and 
exciting experiences that can come to 
young people, and give assurance of long- 
range international understanding and 
peace. 

The educational exchanges which are 
made possible under the Youth for Un- 
derstanding programs affect citizens at 
an age when they can assimilate the cul- 
ture, language, and historical background 
of another nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the Youth 
for Understanding programs establish a 
pattern which, if followed on a greatly 
expanded scale, could involve tens of 
thousands of high school students, in the 
United States and in countries around 
the world, in educational exchanges 
which could enrich and inspire. Not only 
does Youth for Understanding establish 
solid and enduring friendships between 
peoples of different countries, it enhances 
the educational levels of all who partici- 
pate—with the result that the students 
themselves serve as emissaries of goodwill 
as well as teachers of others with whom 
they come in contact in their native 
lands. 

It seems to me significant that the 
Youth for Understanding program was 
born of voluntary action in behalf of use- 
ful and exciting experiences of foreign 
study and of entertaining foreign stu- 
dents in our country. Out of the initia- 
tive of Mrs. Rachel Andreson who has be- 
come the organization’s executive direc- 
tor, Youth for Understanding has grown 
from its local activities in the Detroit, 
Mich., area to a worldwide activity which 
served more than 9,000 students last 
year—including some 435 Americans who 
traveled to various countries abroad— 
and approximately 9,000 foreign stu- 
dents, most of whom enjoyed a school 
year of study and living in the United 
States. 

Indeed, 


the organization today is 
staffed by a distinguished body of pro- 
fessional and highly motivated persons. 
The growth of Youth for Understanding 
is evidenced by the fact that some 45 
foreign countries as well as communities 
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located in 42 States are today involved in 
this worldwide program. According to the 
latest report of Youth for Understand- 
ing, this great organization has enabled 
more than 30,000 young people to partici- 
pate in student and cultural exchange 
activities which YFU has undertaken. 

Youth for Understanding involves a 
living experience in a foreign country. 
The homes and families of the host coun- 
try are utilized by the visiting students. 
In general, public secondary schools be- 
come the central learning institutions 
where the visiting students continue 
their education. 

For the most part, private funds are 
used to defray travel and living expenses. 
The total budget of Youth for Under- 
standing for 1971 was less than $4 mil- 
lion. 

It is encouraging to me to recall that 
the Youth for Understanding program 
has had a close association with the 
spiritual and religious life of our coun- 
try. Initial support for the program came 
from various Rotary Clubs as well as 
from the Ann Arbor Council of Churches 
where Mrs. Andreson served formerly as 
executive director. 

Mr. Speaker, in commemorating this 
20th year for Youth for Understanding 
and in order to indicate my earnest sup- 
port of this type of student exchange ac- 
tivity, I have recently been in direct 
communication with the superintendents 
of all of the public and private high 
schools in my congressional district of 
Illinois. Arthur Collingsworth, Dr. 
Oliver T. Rose, and Carlos Russo are 
among those who have accompanied me 
or have individually visited with educa- 
tors, and others in Illinois, in behalf of 
the YFU program. On Monday, February 
14, interested students, parents and fac- 
ulty from these schools will gather at the 
Libertyville, Ill., high school to discuss 
the Youth for Understanding program— 
with the exceptation of interesting addi- 
tional students in participating in a year 
of study in some foreign country. 

I am hopeful that a large number of 
students from the area which I serve in 
Congress will find it possible to enjoy the 
experience of learning and living abroad. 
Indeed, in this and other opportunities 
provided through the YFU programs, 
coupled with other similar activities 
which may reach increased numbers of 
persons in the years ahead, lies the great 
hope for establishing a world of peace 
and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mrs. Rachel 
Andreson and all who have helped to es- 
tablish and to advance the Youth for 
Understanding programs throughout 
these 20 years. I commend Secretary of 
State Rogers, the Assistant Secretary for 
Education and Cultural Affairs, Alan 
Reich, and Miss Harriet Elam, Director 
of Youth Activities at the State Depart- 
ment, for their support of YFU. In addi- 
tion, I call this program to the attention 
of all in the executive branch, and more 
particularly to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, and urge them to cooperate 
through legislation, personal efforts, and 
in other ways, to promote an expanded 
program of student exchanges through 
support of Youth for Understanding and 
other programs of educational and cul- 
tural exchange. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like today to express my strong 
support or the Youth for Understand- 
ing program, which has become such a 
tremendous success that it now involves 
more than 6,000 students from 44 coun- 
tries. 

This student exchange program began 
in 1951, and that very first year the 
counties of Kent and Ionia in my con- 
gressional district in Michigan partic- 
ipated. This year there are 86 overseas 
students living in Kent and Ionia Coun- 
ties, enrolled in 30 high schools and rep- 
resenting 13 European countries, Japan, 
Mexico, the Philippine Islands, South 
America, and Africa. 

An equal number of our Kent and 
Ionia high school youth travel overseas 
each summer to take part in a family 
living experience. Some also participate 
in a 13-year-abroad study program, a 
YFU Chorale, a string ensemble, or a 
band ensemble. Our students who have 
lived in Finland have also visited Rus- 
sia. This year our first Kent County stu- 
dent to go to Yugoslavia will initiate a 
two-way exchange with students from 
that country. 

School administrators and personnel 
in Kent and Ionia Counties have been 
most cooperative in integrating YFU stu- 
dents into their high school programs. 
They feel that the cultural exchange in- 
volved enriches the school curriculum. 
Tuition, books, and many extracurricu- 
lar opportunities are offered by the 
schools to integrate the overseas students 
into the school communities. In return, 
the foreign students eagerly share 
knowledge of their own nations, 

In addition, the people of the 30 school 
communities in Kent and Ionia Coun- 
ties have shown their concern for greater 
world understanding by volunteering to 
work on local committees. These commit- 
tees encourage host families and stimu- 
late interest, as well as financial aid. All 
of these efforts are aimed at encourag- 
ing youth from our area to become ex- 
changees. 

For the past 20 years, many service 
clubs, businesses, and civic, school, and 
church organizations have been—and 
are increasingly—represented on these 
local community committees. In Kent 
and Ionia Counties, YFU has the sup- 
port and active participation of many 
of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, 
the Jaycees, Y’s, Mens and American 
Business Clubs. The Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Education Association, parent- 
teacher-student associations, student 
councils, school international clubs, and 
parents’ advisory groups are active mem- 
bers of these committees. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony, Grand 
Rapids Civic Theater, Grand Rapids 
Community Concert Association, and Ki- 
wanis Clubs provide complimentary tick- 
ets to cultural events in the area. 

Active cooperation is given by the 
Grand Rapids Catholic Diocese, and 
Protestant and Jewish church groups. 

The Grand Rapids Press, suburban 
Almanac, and other newspapers, WOOD 
television and radio, and WZZM televi- 
sion and radio, serving Grand Rapids 
and the surrounding area, cooperate by 
presenting YFU news and public spot 
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announcements as well as special pro- 
grams, 

YFU has received three local grants, 
recently awarded to benefit our Amer- 
ican YFU students in local areas. The 
Loutit Foundation of Grand Haven, 
Mich., in 1970 awarded a 3-year grant of 
$5,000 to three counties, including Kent— 
Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids Foun- 
dation has awarded YFU $5,000 to be 
used in 1972 for students in Kent Coun- 
ty alone, and this year, also, the Grand 
Rapids Rotary Club is providing the four 
Grand Rapids public, two Catholic and 
two private Christian schools in the im- 
mediate area $2,500 to benefit YFU- 
Rotary selectees. Qualifications of all 
these students will involve their poten- 
tial as young ambassadors from their 
own localities and the United States, as 
well as financial need. 

The feelings of the overseas students 
who have participated in the YFU pro- 
gram in Kent and Ionia Counties were 
superbly expressed by a student from 
Uruguay as she left the United States 
and Kent County after a 6-month fam- 
ily-school-and-community living experi- 
ence. She wrote: 

I have learned a lot about this country, 
and about myself. I have learned how to un- 
derstand and love people that suddenly hap- 
pen to be my parents, my friends, my world. 
If this is what happens to every exchange 
student from all the world, good understand- 
ing between nations will soon arrive. I hope 
and I'm sure this program will keep on grow- 
ing. I think it’s great, and what happened to 
every one of us during this time will never be 
forgotten. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, this month will see the completion of 
30,000 exchanges under the Youth for 
Understanding program, a landmark for 
one of the most significant exchange 
programs for high school level students. 
It has grown from modest beginnings 
20 years ago to an annual level of thou- 
sands of participants from five con- 
tinents. 

Youth for Understanding offers a 
chance for the world’s youth—at a most 
open and questing age—to gain an 
awareness of the wider world and a 
sympathetic appreciation of other cul- 
tures. A German girl mastering an Amer- 
ican poem, an American student singing 
to awed Mexican youngsters, a Filipino 
boy viewing the dimensions of U.S. grain 
fields—these pieces of experience are the 
cement of international understanding 
which Youth for Understanding fosters. 

This cross-cultural experience is made 
the more profound and indelible by hav- 
ing the participants, Americans and for- 
eigners, live with host families and enter _ 
directly into school life during their for- 
eign sojourn. My own district presently 
hosts three young men from as many 
European nations and has seen numer- 
ous others in Illinois communities over 
the program’s two decades. I expect our 
student guests have returned to their 
homes with something of Illinois’ 16th 
district in their bones and left a similar 
heritage with their host families. 

It is doubly satisfying for a Congress- 
man to praise an international effort 
which does not need our money. Youth 
for Understanding is virtually self-fi- 
nanced from student fees. Foundation 
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and individual contributions help make 
it possible to offer some supplemental 
scholarships to students of lesser means. 

One can be cynical about international 
exchange program and about the some- 
times ephemeral words “understanding” 
and “good will.” Yet the Youth for Un- 
derstanding program has contributed to 
both in a real and practical way. Would 
that more of our young people, here and 
abroad, were touched by it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I rise 
with my colleagues to praise the work of 
the Youth for Understanding program 
which is headquartered in my home State 
of Michigan. 

We are all aware that the final source 
of the deep divisions which plague the 
peoples of the world is the lack of gen- 
uine understanding of, and appreciation 
for, the individual and his uniqueness. 
Throughout the centuries man has 
worked in many ways to overcome these 
divisions by getting to know more about 
and appreciate more fully his fellow man. 
Today, when we are able to communicate 
with individuals half-way around the 
world in the twinkling of an eye, when 
we can travel thousands of miles in only 
a few hours, when the statements and 
actions of world leaders are in the news 
only moments after they occur, today, 
more than ever, we need vehicles for 
understanding and appreciating our fel- 
low man. 

Youth for Understanding is just such a 
vehicle. And it performs its marvelous 
magic on those who have the least pre- 
judices, the greatest degree of openness, 
and the most to gain by a genuine appre- 
ciation for our fellow man. We frequently 
hear phrases about youth indicating that 
they “are the leaders of tomorrow” and 
pointing out that our young people are 
our greatest asset. Often we do not rec- 
ognize that the substance of such a state- 
ment is contained in another oft-quoted 
adage: “As the twig is bent, so grows the 
tree.” 

Since 1951, over 30,000 students have 
had the opportunity to be bent in the di- 
rection of a more open and understand- 
ing world. Youths from 45 nations have 
participated in this experience in the ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
lives and ways of other people through 
Youth for Understanding. 

While the young people who partici- 
pate in the youth for understanding 
program receive a part of their education 
in our country—and young Americans 
receive the benefit of the educational 
experience of other nations—the stu- 
dents also live with native families and 
participate in the life of those families. 
Certainly this kind of experience ex- 
poses youth of all nationalities and back- 
grounds to the differences which exist 
between the peoples of the world. 

But most significantly it exposes them 
to the very real truth that, in spite of 
our differences, we are more alike as 
human beings than we often allow our- 
selves to admit. Methods of government 
may differ, modes of dress and patterns 
of living may be unique, but under it all 
family and community life, the respect 
of man for man, sustain society and 
make it grow. The recognition of this 
basic fact, and the learning experience 
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which is provided through coming into 
contact with new and different educa- 
tion systems certainly contributes sig- 
nificantly to a broader understanding of 
our own life and our place in a world 
rapidly growing smaller. 

I had the opportunity to participate 
directly in one fine aspect of the youth 
for understanding program during the 
summer of 1970. At Saginaw Valley Col- 
lege, one of the fine educational facilities 
in my area of Michigan, these young 
people receive orientation and evaluation 
sessions as they enter and leave the pro- 
gram. It was my privilege to provide 
many of the students with some infor- 
mation regarding our American way of 
government and the democratic system 
in general. In meeting with these young 
people, I was impressed by the depth of 
their interest and their desire to learn 
and know more about America, its life 
and its people. Every one of us should 
have the opportunity for this type of 
experience. I know that I learned from 
my short time with the groups which 
I met and I am sure that the Ameri- 
can families with which they lived also 
gained from the experience of having an 
exchange student in their home. 

Most of all, however, the young person 
involved became convinced of the neces- 
sity of all men getting to know and ap- 
preciate one another. And that fact is 
the best testament we can make to the 
success of the youth for understanding 


rogram, 

To hope that it continues to perform 
this function successfully in an increas- 
ingly complex world is our prayer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in saluting the fine work 
of the Youth for Understanding student 
exchange program. The purpose of this 
program, which has its headquarters in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is to develop under- 
standing among people of many nations 
through a family living experience. One 
of the ways it seeks to accomplish this 
is by sending American students overseas 
for 2 months in the summer to live 
with families in other countries. From a 
modest beginning in 1951, under the 
leadership of Dr. Rachel Anderson, the 
program has grown so that now about 
4,000 exchange students on a nationwide 
basis are involved each year. Overall, 
some 39 countries have sent us students, 
and American students have gone abroad 
from most of the 50 States. 

This person-to-person approach is an 
excellent way of promoting international 
understanding, and I am pleased to add 
my voice in paying tribute to this excel- 
lent endeavor. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to make a few brief remarks 
on behalf of a program which I consider 
to be a valuable part of our educational 
system today—Youth for Understanding. 

This international student exchange 
program is very popular in Indiana. In 
recent years, approximately 100 teen- 
agers from high schools in Europe, Asia, 
and South America have attended high 
schools in Indiana each year. Just last 
year, some 25 students were welcomed in 
my own fifth district. Living with local 
host families, they have made significant 
contributions to their schools and larger 
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community. Several have come to Indiana 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

In return, an average of 40 Indiana 
high school students each year have en- 
joyed an intercultural experience with 
families in other countries. Last year six 
had the opportunity to study for a full 
year in Sweden, Holland, Germany, and 
Finland, in the language of the coun- 
try—think of what an incentive that 
would be to master those language drills. 

Almost every Indiana family which has 
participated in the program cannot say 
enough good things about it. They be- 
come real YFU fanatics. Many, in fact, 
continue hosting foreign students year 
after year. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
David Hartman family in Hartford City, 
Ind. The Hartmans first participated in 
the YFU program in 1959, when their 
daughter was chosen as an exchange stu- 
dent. Since then, this family has hosted 
nine international students. 

Mrs. Hartman writes of her family’s 
experience with YFU: 

Many of these perceptive young students, 
both from Indiana and other countries, as 
well as the families involved on both sides 
of the ocean, have indicated that the re- 
lationships and understanding developed in 
the course of this people-to-people program 
have been signally important to them, and 
their communities, in altering attitudes and 
promoting better international understand- 
ing and good will. The young people involved 
in Youth For Understanding will fill posi- 
tions of leadership in their respective coun- 
tries in the future. 


Certainly this people-to-people ap- 
proach is superior to foreign aid pro- 
grams in promoting understanding and 
intercultural exchanges. And it does not 
cost the American taxpayers one cent—it 
is entirely privately financed, either 
through the student’s family or through 
a local service organization, church, or 
other community group. 

The Robert Paars of Lebanon, Ind., 
have hosted five different “sons” from 
Europe and South America. They write: 

We have always felt that each one of our 
exchange sons was someone very special, that 
we must be the luckiest family participating 
on any such program, and have formed a 
very close-knit group. We have also dis- 
covered with each one of our boys, that the 
relationship started during the year spent 
with us has continued to grow and mature 
through the years after their return home. 


In 1960, the Paars took a 5-week trip 
to Europe and visted every one of their 
European sons. Mr. Paar writes: 

We met their families, flances and friends. 
Each reunion was truly a memorable event, 
for the boys have all now matured into very 
wonderful young men of whom we are so 
very proud. 


I personally have been sold on this type 
of program ever since my parents and 
Purdue University jointly sponsored four 
foreign exchange students from Ethiopia 
several years ago. Of the four, three 
graduated successfully, and one ranked 
second in his graduating class. 

These three former students now are 
heading up their country’s agriculture 
development program. Certainly this 
wouid have to be valued as a worthwhile 
investment. 

In summation, I commend the youth 
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for understanding program for its con- 
tribution to international understanding 
on an independently financed, nonprofit 
basis. We could use more programs like it. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
today as we recognize the work of the 
Youth for Understanding International 
Teenage Student Exchange program, let 
us express our particular pride not only 
in the outstanding young people who are 
carefully chosen to participate in this 
program but also in the thousands of 
families in our Nation and throughout 
the world who unselfishly open their 
homes to promote international under- 
standing and good will. 

Traveling abroad by students to Ox- 
ford, Heidelberg, the Sorbonne and other 
great universities has been customary for 
centuries, but the idea of teenage stu- 
dent exchange has only developed and 
approached its full potential in recent 
years. 

In today’s complex world, with na- 
tional and international tensions con- 
tinually reaching crisis proportions, what 
better way could there be to increase 
human understanding and to teach us to 
live in harmony by reducing ideological 
conflicts than for students from abroad 
to live as members of private families 
and as members of local civic and church 
communities. 

The value of student exchange and for- 
eign study as a means of learning to com- 
municate with people of different cul- 
tural backgrounds cannot be questioned, 
and it is through communication and 
mutual appreciation of one another’s 
values and life styles that we can help 
bind nations together in peace and 
understanding. And as one who has 
studied and traveled abroad under the 
Rotary Foundation program, I can attest 
personally to the extraordinary values 
of living, working, study, and traveling 
among people of different lands. 

Youth for Understanding, in coopera- 
tion with the State Department, is the 
largest teenage exchange program in the 
United States. In Idaho, YFU started in 
1969-70 with three students in my Second 
Congressional District—one student in 
Buhl and two in Gooding. This year, 
Idaho is hosting 19 YFU students. 

I would particularly like to commend 
Mr, and Mrs. Don C. Hawks of Gooding, 
Idaho, who this year are serving as area 
representatives for Youth for Under- 
standing and who have in the past acted 
ae pect family for two South American 
girls. 

Second District families who are host- 
ing YFU students this year are Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Hamilton of Buhl—Jose 
Pinherio of Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Corless of Hey- 
burn—Marisa Baer of Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. Doran Butler of Bliss— 
Monica Pino of Chile; 

Mr. and Mrs. Burrel Williams of Sho- 
shone—Marcio Caliope of Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Kroll of Idaho 
Falls—Jose Rebello of Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. McKim of 
Heyburn—Maria De Fatima Ferreira of 
Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Sandy of Hager- 
man—Lucia T. Theoduloz of Chile; 

Mr. and Mrs. David Boring of Good- 
ing—Nidia E. Velasco of Argentina; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gary Major of Good- 
ing—Brogotte Boisseau of France; 

Mr. and Mrs. James Evans of Glenns 
Ferry—Francisco Pereira of Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Anderson of Good- 
ing—Matti Leinonen of Finland; 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Lattimer of Mur- 
taugh—Fredrik Wachfmeister of Swe- 
den; 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hurst of Belle- 
yvue—Bernard Hardick of Holland; 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Arbaugh of Hailey— 
Annette Stubenrauch of Germany; 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Jenkins of 
Jerome—Jeanette Postma cf Holland; 

Mr. and Mrs. Matt Smith of Twin 
Falls—Mehmed Housic of Yugoslavia; 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon L. Gillespie of 
Mountain Home—Guilherme Ferreria of 
Brazil; 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman B. McIntosh of 
Kimberly—Wilson Moraes of Brazil. 

It is with pleasure and with a deep 
sense of pride and gratitude that I join 
with my colleagues in the House in pay- 
ing tribute today to the students, fam- 
ilies and many others whose dedicated 
efforts have made Youth for Understand- 
ing the successful and worthwhile pro- 
gram it is today. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, since its 
inception in 1951, the Youth for Under- 
standing, world-famous international 
teenage student exchange program, has 
enjoyed a special place in the hearts of 
thousands of residents of Michigan’s 
Eighth Congressional District. Its suc- 
cess, its acceptance has been achieved 
because the program has proved to be 
one of our Nation’s greatest “ambassa- 
dors” in cultivating better understanding 
and harmony among exceptional repre- 
sentatives of the countries involved. 

The Eighth District, with particular 
emphasis on Saginaw, Mich., has as- 
sumed a leadership role in making this 
program one of the finest. 

Only last year, approximately 6,500 
YFU exchange students took part in the 
summer programs at Saginaw Valley 
College between June 14 and August 28 
in Saginaw. There were three basic pro- 
grams, including orientation for outgoing 
American students; evaluation sessions 
for returning European and South Amer- 
ican students; and orientation for incom- 
ing European students. Stuart D. Gross, 
director of public affairs at Saginaw Val- 
ley College, and a member of the Youth 
for Understanding Board of Trustees, 
spearheaded this unique session. 

A few years ago, it was my privilege to 
speak at an informal gathering of stu- 
dents from foreign countries at Saginaw. 
It was truly a rare and beneficial experi- 
ence for me. I came away completely 
convinced that “people-to-people” con- 
tact, which the late President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower so advocated, must certainly 
be accelerated if this world is to truly 
reach a lasting peace. 

Mrs. Roger Follebout, representative 
for the Saginaw area of YFU, has in- 
formed me that the Eighth District 
hosted approximately 200 international 
students last year and sent abroad ap- 
proximately 100 American students for 
the summer months. This year about 150 
international students are residing in the 
Eighth District and it is hoped that 125 
American students will be sent abroad. 
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The YFU headquarters, located in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., recently revealed that since 
1951, 30,000 students from more than 40 
countries have participated in the pro- 
gram. At present approximately 3,100 
students—1,234 from Europe, 1,615 from 
Latin America, 214 from Asia and 40 from 
Africa—between the ages of 16 and 18 
are living with American families and 
attending local high schools in 45 States. 
More than 2,500 American high school 
students will go overseas through YFU 
to live with families for either a summer 
or all of 1972. 

Just how meaningful; just how lasting 
is a program of such a personal nature? 
I think that an American family in the 
community of Ubly, Mich., has given the 
best testimony. I urge you to read the 
following letter that Mrs. Lynn Spencer 
wrote a few years ago to Mrs. Rachel 
Anderson, YFU’s founder and executive 
director. It read: 

Our Mauro Bastos has become a perma- 
nent member of the family now and his 
family receives a weekly letter from us (done 
with carbon paper, circulation 11) which he 
will continue to receive when he returns 
home to Brazil. This allows our scattered 
family to communicate by sending one let- 
ter home. The messages between members 
contained in this letter allow us to remain 
closer together than in any other way, and 
give the English girl and her family, the 
Colombian boy, and now Mauro and his 
family an insight into everyday life in these 
other countries. 

This year’s experience has changed all of 
us; our rural son has gained some under- 
standing of the urban thinking; our urban 
Mauro has found many of the differences in 
life a contrast of city-country rather than 
geography; and all of us have gained sym- 
pathy and understanding of a new view- 
point. 


It is a pleasure for me to extend my 
congratulations and thanks to the Youth 
for Understanding program and to all 
individuals who have contributed to its 
great success. I wish it the very best in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to join so many of my colleagues to- 
day in honoring Dr. Rachel Andreson for 
her outstanding achievement. I just want 
to emphasize two things about Youth for 
Understanding which, in my opinion, 
make it of particular value among all 
the fine student exchange programs. 

First, Youth for Understanding was 
the first program to reestablish com- 
munications between American young 
people and those teenagers in Germany 
and Austria who were just young enough 
not to have been involved with the Hit- 
ler youth movement but were neverthe- 
less tarred with the Nazi brush in world 
opinion. We all say we believe that the 
most effective way to international peace 
is through mutual understanding. In this 
instance, Dr. Andreson practiced what 
we preach by implementing this pro- 
gram at a time when contact with the 
ex-enemy as an equal was not univer- 
sally supported. 

Second, Youth for Understanding is 
not only the largest of the student ex- 
change programs, but also seems to have 
an unusually varied geographical dis- 
tribution. Our experience with the pro- 
gram in Florida has been interesting. We 
have participated in it for only the last 3 
or 4 years, but already enthusiasm has 
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grown enormously. It is not only the large 
urban areas, traditionally more interna- 
tional in outlook than rural sections, but 
small towns as well who have been among 
the most eager to welcome foreign stu- 
dents in their homes. I think it is signif- 
icant that this program has been able 
to arouse such support in rural regions. 

We want to continue to back. these 
student exchange programs, not only 
because they are a step towards future 
world peace but also because they 
awaken us to a sense of our own Ameri- 
can heritage and values. I am glad to 
have had this occasion to express public- 
ly my support of Youth for Understand- 
ing. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, Michiganders 
who have worked with Youth for Un- 
derstanding regard it as one of the most 
worthwhile volunteer organizations op- 
erating in the field. 

Youth for Understanding was founded 
in Ann Arbor approximately twenty 
years ago. In the last two decades it has 
been responsible for an excellent pro- 
gram involving 30,000 young people and 
40 countries. An extended living situa- 
tion is provided in homes of host fami- 
lies. 

Thousands of enduring friendships 
have been created by this people-to-peo- 
ple program, Understanding and good 
will have been quietly established with 
beneficial consequences which cannot be 
readily measured. 

The emphasis is on high school stu- 
dents who are given the opportunity to 
spend 6 months to a year in the host 
country. Selection standards for both 
students and hosts are high. 

America is well blessed with bright 
and adventurous young men and women. 
We are also the leading nation in the 
world in terms of volunteer organizations 
which do good deeds for society, accom- 
plishing meaningful results with mini- 
mum fanfare. 

I salute Youth for Understanding for 
its two decades of success, and I urge 
them to sustain their record of distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues today in 
pointing to the benefits derived from 
student exchange programs. 

In particular Youth for Understand- 
ing has made quite an impact on the 
people of my State. It seems to me that 
all of us have a role to play in bringing 
about world peace. And, I can think of 
no better way to advance it than through 
the exchanges made through Youth for 
Understanding. I am indebted to Mr. 
Don C. Hawkes, of Gooding, who is the 
area representative of the organization 
in Idaho, for sending me the names of 
those people in my State who have 
taken part in Youth for Understanding. 
As a means of paying tribute to them 
for their citizenship, I include their 
names as a part of my remarks at this 
time: 

Jose Pinherio, Brasila, Brazil; Mr. & Mrs. 
John Patrick Hamilton, Route 2, Buhl, Ida. 
83316. 

Marisa Baer, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Mr. 
& Mrs. Ross Corless, 764 West 400 South, 
Heyburn, Ida. 83336. 

Monica Pino, Talca, Chile; Mr. & Mrs. 
Doran Butler, Star Route, Bliss, Ida. 83314. 
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Marcio Caliope, Fortaleza, Brazil; Mr. & 
Mrs. Burrell Williams, Route 1, Shoshone, 
Ida. 83352. 

Jose C. Rebello, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. & 
Mrs. C. W. Kroll, 797 7th St., Idaho Falls, 
Ida, 83401. 

Maria De Fatima Ferreira, Goiani, Brazil; 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward C. McKim, Route 1, Hey- 
burn, Ida. 83336. 

Lucia T. Theoduloz, Iquique, Chile; Mr. 
& Mrs. W. A. Sandy, Hagerman, Ida. 83332. 

Nidia E. Velasco, Cordoba, Argentina; Mr. 
& Mrs. David Boring, Route 2, Gooding, Ida. 
83330. 

Brogotte Boisseau, Trappes, France; Mr. 
& Mrs. Gary Major, 814 Michigan, Gooding, 
Idaho 83330. 

Teodora Garcia, Chillian, Chile; Mr. & 
Mrs. Mark Howell, Route 1, Parma, Ida. 
83660. 

Francisco Pereira, Braganca Paulista, Bra- 
zil; Mr. & Mrs. James Evans, Box 636, Glemns 
Ferry, Ida. 

Matti Leinonen, Helsinki, Finland; Mr. 
& Mrs. Bob Anderson, Box 206, Gooding, 
Ida. 83330. 

Fredrik Wachfmeister, Lund, Sweden; Mr. 
& Mrs. Morris Lattimer, Box 133, Murtaugh, 
Idaho 83344. 

Benrard Hardick, Enfchede, Holland; Mr. 
& Mrs. Leonard Hurst, Bellevue, Ida, 83313. 

Annette Stubenraucg, Kiel, Germany; Mr. 
& Mrs. H. L. Arbaugh, 116 3rd Ave. South, 
Hailey, Ida. 83333. 

Jeanette Postma, Groningen, Holland; Mr. 
& Mrs. Harold Jenkins, 720 North Davis, Je- 
rome, Idaho 83338. 

Mehmed Housic, Sara-Jebo, Yugoslavia; 
Mr. & Mrs. Matt Smith, Highlawn Drive, 
Twin Falls, Ida. 83301. 

Guilherme Ferreria, Fortaleza, Brasil; Mr. 
& Mrs. Vernon L. Gillespie, 350 West 15 
South, Mountain Home, Idaho 83647. 

Wilson Moraes, Recife, Brazil; Mr. & Mrs. 
Norman B. McIntosh, Kimberly, Idaho. 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in commending Youth 
for Understanding on its outstanding 
student exchange program. Each year. 
through the efforts of this fine organiza- 
tion, as many as 4,000 teenagers from 44 
nations around the world are given the 
opportunity to broaden their horizons by 
living as a guest in an American home or 
abroad. Youth for Understanding, which 
is nonprofit and nonsectarian, works 
with community schools, churches, and 
civic organizations to raise the scholar- 
ship funds which make its programs 
possible. 

In our era of increasing tensions and 
distrust among nations and peoples, 
Youth for Understanding is making a 
vital contribution toward developing 
friendship and trust between the youth 
of America and of other countries, an ef- 
fort which deserves congressional inter- 
est and support. Those young people who 
have participated in the program carry 
away with them unforgettable memories 
they will treasure all their lives. but per- 
haps even more important, they are am- 
bassadors of goodwill from their coun- 
tries to ours and vice versa. 

I can think of no more valuable way 
for young people of all nations to gain 
understanding of customs, traditions. 
and ways of living different from their 
own than to actually experience them. It 
is an education that cannot be had by 
reading books or watching television or 
hearing a lecture. It teaches young peo- 
ple to reject the stereotypes of race and 
religion and national origin and to learn 
the tolerance that comes with recogniz- 
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ing people as individual human beings, 
united in the common brotherhood of all 
humankind. 

I congratulate Youth for Understand- 
ing on its fine programs, and hope they 
will continue to expand in the future. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to join my colleagues in 
honoring the fine work of Youth of Un- 
derstanding, a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization, has sought to promote inter- 
national understanding on a person to 
person level. Youth for Understanding is 
the largest teenage exchange program in 
the United States and in 1972 over 2,500 
American high school students will go 
overseas under the program. Because all 
exchange students have the opportunity 
to live with families in a foreign land, the 
experience is an invaluable one—both 
personally for the teenagers involved 
and for the nations of the world. What 
better ambassador could America have 
than these enthusiastic and idealistic 
young students? What better way could 
we have to share our national cultural 
life with others than by sharing Ameri- 
can homes and families with teenagers 
from other lands. All of the fine people 
involved in this program should be com- 
mended. In these days of international 
turmoil, their efforts to promote peace 
and understanding become increasingly 
meaningful. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to participate in this spe- 
cial order and to express my personal 
support of the very important Youth for 
Understanding teenage exchange pro- 
gram. 

One of the problems confronting this 
world is the lack of understanding be- 
tween the peoples of nations, generating 
distrust and suspicion. 

By exchanging young people with other 
countries, the Youth for Understanding 
program is helping to bridge this chasm 
between nations through the family liv- 
ing experience. 

International students living in Amer- 
ica have an opportunity to observe the 
true fiber of the American people. They 
learn more than just how our schools 
function and what kind of cars we drive. 
They have a real opportunity to discover 
just what makes America tick. 

By the same token, host families in 
this country learn much the same thing 
about their guest and his homeland, The 
process is repeated abroad, with Ameri- 
can students discovering another coun- 
try and the people of that country, 
through our student ambassador, dis- 
covering America. 

I certainly want to encourage partici- 
pation in the Youth for Understanding 
program, and I hope it can be expanded 
in the future. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Michigan 
for taking this special order to recognize 
the accomplishments of Youth for Un- 
derstanding. I want to associate myself 
with his remarks about the fine oppor- 
tunities this program has provided for 
teenage students. 

I am especially proud of a project 
launched by Youth for Understanding in 
Cleveland. Project SAY—Sponsor A 
Youngster—began in November of 1969. 
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The object was to promote a greater in- 
volvement of inner-city youngsters in 
the summer exchange program. Cleve- 
land was selected for the project, be- 
cause of its racial makeup which includes 
a considerable diversity of ethnic groups 
within the urban area. Dr. Marise T. 
Hadden, then YFU’s director of Inter- 
group and Community Relations, was in 
charge of planning. She was assisted by 
some of Cleveland’s community leaders, 
including Mayor Carl B. Stokes, Super- 
intendent of Schools Dr. Paul W. Briggs, 
and Job Corps Director Dr. Zelma 
George. A committee of interested citi- 
zens began working to implement the 
project. 

Financing was the prime concern in 
arranging for participation of inner city 
students, but the involvement of young- 
sters without the need for financial as- 
sistance was also encouraged. 

An “Around the World” luncheon was 
held to stimulate interest. High school 
administrators were asked to send two 
potential exchange students and edu- 
cators, clergymen, businessmen and 
women, political leaders, former ex- 
change students, and other people from 
the community were invited. The guest 
speaker was His Excellency Ebenezer M. 
DeBrah, Ambassador from Ghana. 
Ghana and Liberia were the most recent 
countries to send students to the United 
States under the YFU program. His Ex- 
cellency strongly advocated the program 
as a way for young people to learn about 
other cultures before their attitudes 
hardened into unchangeable patterns. 

The luncheon resulted in the forma- 
tion of a permanent committee to solicit 
support for the project. Committee mem- 
bers included: Chairman, Mr. Frank 
Jones; Mrs. Conella Brown, assistant su- 
perintendent of Catholic schools; Mrs. 
Kay Tyler; Mrs. Louise Grier; and Mrs. 
Grace White Ware. Mr. Jones subse- 
quently became YFU area representa- 
tive for Cleveland and is now a member 
of the YFU headquarters staff as coor- 
dinator of Ethnic Minorities. 

The committee worked diligently both 
in raising funds and in screening candi- 
dates. Forty-three youngsters met the 
standards of the committee and Youth 
for Understanding criteria. Despite the 
efforts of the committee and the com- 
munity in raising funds, more money was 
needed. Mrs. Rachel Andreson, YFU’s 
executive director, recognizing the value 
of program development in inner-city 
areas, came to the rescue. She asked the 
board of trustees of YFU to provide 
the needed additional funds and they 
agreed. 

The youngsters participated in a spe- 
cial orientation program and then YFU’s 
regular orientation program at Saginaw 
Valley College. Then they left for their 
unforgettable experiences in Finland, 
Sweden, Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Project SAY succeeded because of the 
dedication and cooperation of the Great- 
er Cleveland Community and the com- 
mitment of YFU to the development of an 
inner-city program. Hopefully, the les- 
sons learned in Cleveland will be applied 
to other urban areas for the benefit of 
Many more inner-city students. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 20 years Youth for Understanding 
has given international students the 
chance to live and study in the United 
States, as it has allowed American 
students to do so abroad. Forty nations, 
including our own, have participated in 
this program over the years, and now 
YFU involves about 4,000 exchange 
students each year. 

Through this program, students can 
participate in family life in foreign cul- 
tures. This is in addition to the enrich- 
ment they receive from formal schooling 
in other lands. 

Through these activities, students cer- 
tainly do gain understanding of other 
peoples; they carry this understanding 
back to their homelands and share it 
with their neighbors. Understanding is 
a basic step toward mutual trust, co- 
operation, and peace among nations— 
goals we all seek. For this reason, I am 
happy to join this salute to Youth for 
Understanding. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in his re- 
cent state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Nixon urged that— 

We must remember that the greatest re- 
source for good in this world is the power 
of the people themselves—not moving in 
lockstep to the commands of the few—but 
providing their own discipline and discover- 
ing their own destiny. 


Discovering one’s destiny is a thrill- 
ing experience in any age, but in today’s 
world with its tensions and periodic ex- 
plosions, civilization calls for more un- 
derstanding, not only of ourselves, but of 
people throughout the world. 

During the past 21 years, we have ex- 
perienced crisis after crisis, often ac- 
companied by war and destruction. Yet, 
during this trying period, a little known, 
but most effective program, Youth for 
Understanding, has been directed from 
an office in Ann Arbor, Mich. This inter- 
national teenage student exchange pro- 
gram has involved some 30,000 students 
from 41 countries. During the 1971-72 
year alone, over 1,600 foreign students 
will be visiting our country. These inter- 
national students come from 29 coun- 
tries, from such diversified areas as 
Argentina, Finland, Germany, Northern 
Ireland, Thailand, Egypt, Korea, and 
Yugoslavia. Just this year another 1,523 
young people from South America arrived 
on our shores. They represent every coun- 
try on that continent. These young peo- 
ple will be living, studying, playing, 
working, and observing in 32 States from 
New England to California, Minnesota to 
Louisiana. This student exchange pro- 
gram is designed to help them influence 
man’s destiny on earth. 

Communication is important and we 
can first learn to communicate by becom- 
ing better acquainted with people. We 
should meet with them, study with 
them, live with them and make friends 
with them. One really gets acquainted 
with people of other lands by living in 
the same home with them, eating at 
their table, and glimpsing life through 
their eyes. Our future security demands a 
vast increase in this kind of experience, 
a truly “people to people” approach. 

We should recall Chancellor Brandt’s 
reaction to the recent Florida visit he 
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and his son enjoyed. After his high level 
talk with the President at Key Biscayne, 
Chancellor Brandt had the opportunity 
to move among a cross section of Amer- 
ica, and he reports the experience was 
indeed refreshing. So impressed was he 
with the quality of American life, and 
the attitude of Americans, that he voiced 
the wish that all Germans could have the 
same opportunity to see the real Amer- 
ica. Some West Germans will, through 
the Youth for Understanding program. 

Chancellor Brandt’s comments are in- 
deed a striking testimonial to the value 
of such a program. 

The success of the program is largely 
attributable to the leadership of Rachel 
Andreson, the executive director. Her 
background includes a degree in music 
from Wayne State and a masters degree 
in social work from the University of 
Michigan. In March of 1967, she re- 
ceived a Sesquicentennial Award from 
the University of Michigan as “one who 
exemplifies principles found in their 
theme: Knowledge, wisdom, and the 
courage to serve.” In 1964 she was pre- 
sented the Order of Merit by President 
Kekkonen. In 1958, she was awarded the 
Knights Cross of the Order of Merit by 
President Heuss of the Federal Republic 
of West Germany. In 1968, the Ministry 
of Education of Brazil awarded Dr. An- 
dreson the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Albatross and the Gold Medal of 
Arechal Rondon. She is also the recipient 
of numerous civic awards from churches 
and organizations in the Ann Arbor area. 

Dr. Andreson is a symbol of dedication 
to all who are associated with the pro- 
gram. Those of us who have been in- 
volved in international affairs have long 
been frustrated by the lack of interest on 
the part of some North Americans in for- 
eign policy and international affairs. Too 
many individuals become so involved in 
petty problems that things of interna- 
tional importance become too remote. 
This is far from realistic in this age of 
advanced science and space technology. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my support for the Youth for 
Opportunity program. In my opinion this 
program, which began in 1951 and in- 
volves over 6,000 foreign exchange stu- 
dents, is thoroughly worthwhile. These 
6,000 represent more than half of the 
total number of teenage foreign ex- 
change students currently living in the 
United States. 

Arriving here from 44 foreign coun- 
tries, these students are invited into 
typical American homes, The emphasis 
of this program is on the word “typical.” 
The exposure is not to a dream situation, 
but rather to the average American 
family’s way of life. Through participa- 
tion in high school, family and other 
aspects of community life, these students 
become familiar with our customs, be- 
liefs, and ideals. 

The Youth for Understanding pro- 
gram is not an agency to promote a 
particular way of life. It tries only to 
further understanding between cultures 
and ways of life. 

Let me reiterate my conviction that 
this program, operating on a limited 
budget, yet wide-ranging in scope and 
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effect, is well deserving of general sup- 
port. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today a number of my 
colleagues in giving recognition to the 
important work of Youth for Under- 
standing, the largest of the international 
teenage student exchange programs. 
Youth for Understanding sends Ameri- 
can students abroad and brings foreign 
students to the United States for study. 
A large number of Minnesota commu- 
nities and schools have participated. Two 
schools in my district, Archbishop Grace 
High School in Fridley and Columbia 
Heights High School, welcomed exchange 
students participating in the Youth for 
Understanding program in the 1971-72 
school year. 

Two students from Germany—Mr. 
Peter Christiansen and Mrs. Angelika 
Joseph—and two from France—Mr, 
Pascal Manoukian and Mrs. Sylvie Mor- 
azzani—attend Archbishop Grace High 
School. Sister Mary Mark is the princi- 
pal at Grace. 

Mrs. Magda Belsack of Belgium and 
Mrs. Eira A. M. Toivonen of Finland 
attend Columbia Heights High School. 
Mr. Dewey R. Breisch is the principal. 

The families who are acting as the 
American parents for these students also 
deserve recognition. The Barnes, Votru- 
ba, Meyer, and Harty families are host- 
ing the Grace High School exchange stu- 
dents. At Columbia Heights, the Stanoch 
and Zook families are acting as hosts. 

There are some obvious advantages to 
exchanges of this nature: Person-to-per- 
son contacts between foreign teenagers 
and Americans of all ages help to foster 
international understanding. Americans 
traveling to foreign lands, as well as for- 
eign exchange students coming to the 
United States, have new social, cultural, 
and political experiences. To growing 
and intellectually inquisitive youth, these 
experiences can be important positive 
molders of opinions and throught pat- 
terns. Obviously, all experiences will not 
be positive, but exposure to the reality of 
American life should be a more positive 
long-range influence than a distorted 
view of our country. 

Youth for Understanding plays an 
important role also on a personal level. 
Not only do the participants learn about 
the people and land they visit, they learn 
a lot about themselves. While the oppor- 
tunity to travel permits them to see and 
participate in another culture, it also 
gives them an opportunity to see them- 
selves more clearly. The year that each 
teenager is away from his or her home 
environment inevitably leads to a growth 
of personal awareness and sensitivity to 
his or her individual situation. While this 
aspect of the program is not often em- 
phasized and is not the raison d'être for 
Youth for Understanding, to the indi- 
vidual it is important and socially sig- 
nificant. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago I noted among 
our American youth a great stirring. 
Young people were caught up in some of 
the most far-reaching controversies ever 
experienced by our Nation: The horrors 
of Vietnam, the agonies of starvation at 
home and abroad, growing racial tension, 
and the threat of pollution to our earthly 
environment. These concerns were cen- 
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tral to the lives of American youth then 
and they are today. Failure of our citi- 
zens and our institutions to grapple with 
these matters will lead to youthful com- 
mitment being displaced by cynicism. 
That is why we must do whatever we 
can to nurture programs such as Youth 
for Understanding. Through exchange 
programs such as these and the other 
youth oriented programs dedicated to 
building constructive relationships with 
peoples of other nations, youthful ideal- 
ism can be converted to mature problem- 
solving. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in an expression of 
support for Youth for Understanding, a 
most worthwhile and successful teenage 
foreign exchange program. 

I am especially proud to note that this 
fine program originated partially within 
my own congressional district in the 
State of Michigan. Youth for Under- 
standing began in 1951 when the Detroit, 
Mich., area Rotary Clubs agreed to host 
15 German teenagers who were selected 
for an exchange experience by the U.S. 
State Department. 

Since that time Youth for Understand- 
ing has developed into the largest and 
fastest growing teenage exchange pro- 
grams. More than 30,000 students from 
45 countries have participated in Youth 
for Understanding programs since the 
initial endeavor in 1951. This organiza- 
tion is now one of only three exchange 
programs officially recognized by the 
U.S. State Department. 

The program is active throughout my 
entire congressional district. Presently 
there are over 20 students from at least 
12 different countries living with families 
in my constituency. 

The participating schools include Allen 
Park High School in Allen Park, Annap- 
olis and Crestwood High Schools in 
Dearborn Heights, East High School and 
Vogel Junior High School in Garden City, 
and Lincoln Park High School in Lincoln 
Park. 

Huron High School in New Boston, 
John F. Kennedy and Taylor Center High 
Schools in Taylor, Wayne Memorial High 
School in Wayne, and John Glenn High 
School in Westland are also participat- 
ing in the program during the current 
school year. 

Mr. Speaker, last year Mrs. Patricia 
Tallmadge, a member of my district 
office staff, provided me with a very spe- 
cial insight into the Youth for Under- 
standing activities. 

During the 1970-71 school year, the 
Tallmadge family participated in this 
program and acted as a host family for 
5% months, during which Miss Irene 
Maureira of Chile resided with them. 
After Miss Maureira’s warm and happy 
stay in Wayne, Mich., the Tallmadge’s 
daughter, Miss Mari Tallmadge, traveled 
to Chile with Miss Maureira and re- 
mained there for 3 months. The Tall- 
madge family has related to me that this 
has been one of their most pleasant and 
delightful experiences, and I have heard 
similar comments from many others who 
have become involved in this program. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I would like 
to express my appreciation and support 
for Youth for Understanding. It is cer- 
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tainly one of the most worthwhile youth 
programs in existence, and I would rec- 
ommend it to any family interested in 
participating in youth exchange activi- 
ties. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, surely, in 
the effort to keep this world a peaceful 
one, the contribution made by organiza- 
tions such as Youth for Understanding is 
incalculably great, and fully deserves the 
support and commendation being dem- 
onstrated in its behalf today. 

In bringing young people from many 
countries together in an indepth, mean- 
ingful fashion, the inevitable result is 
greater mutual tolerance and under- 
standing. 

The “multiplier effect” of this type of 
exchange student program has been well 
established. I have had personal knowl- 
edge of several situations in which stu- 
dents from abroad have created numer- 
ous friendships with Americans of all 
ages—friendships which haye proven 
lasting and meaningful to all concerned. 
The goodwill and fond memories endure, 
I am sure, for a lifetime. 

In my own congressional district, the 
10th of California, Youth for Under- 
standing has been operating for 7 years. 
During that time 246 foreign students 
have lived with families and attended 
school in the area, and 242 young people 
from my district have spent similar pe- 
riods abroad. Twenty-eight different 
countries have been represented in these 
exchanges. 

Attitudes are formed when we are 
young, and I shall reiterate again my 
support for programs which make it pos- 
sible for young people from all cultures 
to become familiar with different points 
of view and ways of life. Youth for Un- 
derstanding has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in promoting these goals, and I 
am hopeful that by recognizing these 
efforts now they can be expanded and 
strengthened. In so doing we have, liter- 
ally, everything to gain in terms of un- 
derstanding among human beings. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, from the 
beginning of man’s existence in the 
world, one of the things which has led 
to strife between nations, religious fel- 
lowships, and racial groups has been sus- 
picion and unfamiliarity with the stran- 
ger, 

Even a panoramic look at today’s world 
shows us the divisions which exist be- 
tween men, often based upon ignorance 
and fear of the unknown. 

The most cursory investigation of the 
U.S.S.R., for example, reveals that the 
Chechen, Ingush, Karachai, Balkar, Cri- 
mean Tartars, and Jews are the victims 
of far greater racism than any known in 
the Western world. Indeed, it is govern- 
ment sponsored racism. the most perni- 
cious because it leads to pogroms and 
concentration camps. 

The mystical and wunmaterialistic 
Orient would provide equally fertile 
ground for the observation of man’s in- 
humanity to man. Here we find feared 
and despised Chinese minorities in coun- 
tries such as Thailand and Indonesia. 
The persecution of Hindus in Pakistan 
and Moslems in India is well known. In 
Africa, Nigerians despise Biafrans, be- 
cause they are short and ambitious. In 
South Africa, it is not only whites and 
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blacks who fail to live in harmony. In- 
dians and blacks live in mutual suspicion 
which occasionally explodes into violence. 
In Latin America, Indians and mestizos 
regard each other as less than human. 

Even Europe, allegedly “advanced” in 
such matters, shows a similar proclivity 
toward suspicion of the stranger. Slovaks 
hate Hungarians, Poles hate Germans 
and Russians, Finns are at odds with 
Swedes and Russians. The Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes have long been in conflict. 
The Irish have been hostile to the Eng- 
lish, and the English have reciprocated. 
In fact, the Irish of County Cork dislike 
the Irish of County Connaught. Darker 
Italians from the south are treated as in- 
feriors by northern Italians. 

These webs of hatred have led to 
genocide, committed not only by the Ger- 
mans in World War II, but by the British 
in Tasmania, the Dutch in South Africa, 
the Portuguese in Brazil, and the Rus- 
sians in Hungary and the Soviet Union. 

Our own society has not, of course, 
been immune from such tensions be- 
tween racial and ethnic groups. The un- 
fortunate fact is that such divisions have 
been so much and so unfortunate a part 
of man’s history that Brewton Barry, in 
his work “Race and Ethnic Relations,” 
states that racial harmony itself is a 
special exception. In the three cases he 
cites, unusual factors apparently play a 
large part in causing it. In the case of 
the Tungus and the Cossacks of Man- 
churia, for example, the cause of har- 
mony seems to be their shared hatred 
for a third race, their Chinese neighbors. 

If we have learned anything from his- 
tory, it is that we pay a high price indeed 
for such hatred and suspicion. All efforts 
to bring men closer together, to expose 
them to their common humanity, to en- 
able them to understand one another as 
individuals rather than as representa- 
tives of groups, whether racial, religious, 
or economic, is a step toward creating a 
better world. 

It is in this sense that I wish to com- 
mend Youth for Understanding for its 
efforts in this area of breaking down 
prejudices and bringing young people 
from throughout the world to our own 
country as well as providing young 
Americans with an opportunity to live 
and study abroad. 

Since its creation in 1951, this organi- 
zation has brought more than 30,000 stu- 
dents from more than 40 countries into 
its program. At present, approximately 
3,100 students between the ages of 16 and 
18 are living with American families and 
attending local high schools in 45 Ameri- 
can States. In addition, more than 2,500 
American high school students will go 
overseas through Youth for Understand- 
ing to live with families for either a sum- 
mer or a full year in 1972. 

The function of Youth for Understand- 
ing, as stated in its bylaws, is to “pro- 
mote international understanding by 
sponsoring, developing and carrying out 
international student exchange pro- 
grams—to secure an interfaith and in- 
terracial approach to international good 
will by providing qualified young people 
with broad experience through living with 
families in other countries. 

As we congratulate Youth for Under- 
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standing upon its excellent work in this 
field, we must at the same time wish it 
many more years of success. The world 
is in as much need of understanding 
today as it has been in any time in its 
history. The civil strife in Northern Ire- 
land, in Pakistan, and in many other 
sensitive areas is eloquent testimony to 
that fact. In this troubled world, Youth 
for Understanding has played an impor- 
tant role. Hopefully, it will continue to 
play this role for many years. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, young people bring a special 
zest to the endless search to understand 
better the human condition. They seem 
more ready to trust that the new and 
unknown is to be accepted and consid- 
ered, that differences among people are 
not so much to be feared as appreciated 
and understood. 

The opportunity for large numbers of 
teenagers to leave their families for a 
summer or even a year and be welcomed 
into new families in a distant and for- 
eign land is truly one of the luxuries and 
marvels of modern times. The resultant 
experiences enrich the individual lives 
of all participants, and thus, indirectly 
the lives of us all. 

Cross-cultural experiences teach us 
something of ourselves as well as others. 

People everywhere experience happi- 
ness and sadness, but often—because of 
culture—for quite different reasons. It 
can in a small way be unsettling for an 
exchange student to see for the first 
time new-found foreign friends enjoying 
a good laugh over something which to 
him seems pointless, or even worse, 
cruel, 

Furthermore, like a fresh water fish 
thrown into salt water, an exchange stu- 
dent may initially find that being taken 
out of his cultural environment and 
dropped into another can cause him 
some difficulty. If he is an American 
with his culturally instilled organiza- 
tional sense of human relationships and 
a sense of impersonal responsibility to 
his community and country, he may at 
first blush find a culture which places 
primary importance on one’s family and 
friends and a very personal sense of re- 
sponsibility to them a difficult environ- 
ment in which to relate to others. On the 
one hand he may be frequently and un- 
duly disappointed when others do not 
keep their promises to meet him at a 
certain time or provide him with assist- 
ance he had counted upon, On the other 
hand, he may find it emotionally drain- 
ing, at least initially, to devote most of 
his time and attention to simply being 
together with the family and friends, 
enjoying each other’s company. 

Time, of course, does not translate well 
and time zones are only one kind of time 
barrier. A day in one culture may be a 
week, a month, or even years in another 
culture. That is, what one is accustomed 
to doing and seeing done within a cer- 
tain calendar period may be recognizable 
in another culture only over shorter or 
longer calendar periods. A society’s pri- 
orities by-in-large are defined not so 
much in public debate as they are in the 
collective social and cultural adjust- 
ments of a people through the ages. 

Further, languages do not equate and 
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are as varied in their capabilities to give 
voice to feelings and thoughts as the in- 
struments of an orchestra. They refiect 
the felt historical, social, and moral 
needs of a particular people seek- 
ing to give expression to their own ex- 
periences and their own sense of the 
world around them. Learning a foreign 
language is really a process of learning 
to intellectually and emotionally under- 
stand the world in a new way, and in- 
volves considerable sympathetic imagi- 
nation, going far beyond the mechanical 
learning of a language which, of course, 
can be done by machine. 

These and many other similar kinds 
of experiences, coupled with a reaching 
out on his own part, enables an exchange 
student to better appreciate cultural dif- 
ferences. And with such an appreciation 
comes a deeper understanding of the 
oneness of man’s experience. All men 
share a certain poverty, a poverty im- 
posed by certain common limitations, 
some of which are cultural. Appreciated 
and understood, such limits challenge 
the human spirit to be surmounted. 

Returning to one’s own country after 
having lived abroad is to see your coun- 
try, your friends, and even your family 
through new eyes. The occasion can un- 
derstandably be a cause of some sadness. 
It is in fact part of the enriching process 
of the whole experience. While it is un- 
likely that a great percentage of the 
teenagers involved today in such ex- 
change programs will go into their re- 
spective country’s foreign service, their 
experience is nevertheless invaluable to 
them and to the world, providing a kind 
of leaven in their own and the collective 
experience of mankind. It is difficult to 
imagine a young person returning home 
after having lived abroad and not being 
more awake to the differences among his 
own people, more willing and more able 
to reach out and understand, to bridge 
differences between people and thus 
strengthen his own society and all man- 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the cross-cul- 
tural experience is truly an enriching 
one, deepening human understanding. I 
feel that I am privileged to join my col- 
leagues today to honor what in our own 
culture’s terms is “the largest and fast- 
est growing organization in the field of 
teenage exchange programs,” Youth for 
Understanding. Of course, the real and 
lasting tribute to Youth for Under- 
standing is being—and will continue to 
be—paid through the lives of the more 
than 30,000 students from more than 45 
countries which have been privileged to 
participate in its programs. 

Each year, Youth for Understand- 
ing—which was founded in the State of 
Michigan—conducts_ orientation ses- 
sions for Latin American students at the 
MEA Conference Center in Battle 
Creek. Just recently, nearly 1,700 Latin 
American exchange students completed 
such an orientation session. Last year, 
I was privileged to be able to speak to 
a similar group. 

I am proud to note that currently 
there are attending high schools in the 
Third District of Michigan which I rep- 
resent 25 exchange students, who 
through the Youth for Understanding 
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program are living as sons and daugh- 
ters with Third District families. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a list of these 
students, the high schools that they are 
attending and the families with which 
they are living in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, along with a 
summary statement of the activities of 
the Youth for Understanding: 
EXCHANGE STUDENTS, THEIR NATIONAL ORI- 

GIN, THE HIGH SCHOOLS THEY ARE ATTEND- 

ING AND THEIR SPONSORING FAMILIES IN 

MICHIGAN’s THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

BATTLE CREEK 

Central High School, principal, Mr. Wil- 
liam Tunnicliff: Mr. Wilhelm Hell, Nether- 
lands, L. Chadderon. 

Lakeview High School, principal, Mr. 
Theodore N. Thomas: Miss Angelika Hart- 
mann, Germany, R. Kinney. 

Pennfield High School, principal, Mr. Rob- 
ert Grimes: Mr. Thomas Wohlfarth, Ger- 
many, A. Kurzmann, 

CHARLOTTE 

Charlotte High School, principal, Mr. 
James H. Champion: Mr. Manuel Schroe- 
ter, Germany, L. Lautzenheiser. 

CLIMAX 

Climax-Scotts High School, principal, Mr. 
Dennis McMahon; Mr. Tony Peetermans, 
Belgium, W. Pratt. Miss Pirkko Kivinen, 
Finland, J. Longman. 

ELSIE 

Ovid-Elsie High School, principal, Mr. 
Blain Lentz: Miss Marie E. Wahlistrom, 
Sweden, L. Marton. 

GRAND LEDGE 

Grand Ledge High School, principal Mr. 
Elmer Weaver: Miss Eva Fjeldstad, Norway, 
L. Pryor. Mr. Soren Jensen, Denmark, G. 
Powers, 

HASTINGS 


Hastings High School, principal, Mr. Robert 
Vander Veen: Mr. Janez Resman, Yugoslavia, 
L., Markley. Miss Margaretha Peters, Nether- 
lands, G. Cove. Miss Raili Taipale, Finland, 
E. Haywood. 


KALAMAZOO 

Msgr. Hackett High School, principal, Bro. 
Donald McCoy, S.M.: Mr. Margus Frost, Ger- 
many, M. Graf. 

Loy Norrix High School, principal, Dr. Jo- 
seph Serra: Miss Vladislava Bokan, Yugosla- 
via, W. W. Kent. Mr. Henri C. Funck, Bel- 
gium, A. Parker. Miss Elisabeth Gerdts, Ger- 
many, K. Borst. Miss Annette Weigelt, Den- 
mark, R. Arend. 

MARSHALL 

Marshall High School, principal, Mr. Wil- 
liam Crumrine: Miss Sandra J. Huber, Neth- 
erlands, F. Van Wieren. 

MIDDLEVILLE 

Thornapple W. K. Kellogg High School, 
principal, Mr. Richard Muessig: Mr. Helmut 
Kohl, Germany, R. Munn. 

OLIVET 

Olivet High School, principal, Mr. Walter 
Creason: Mr. Lassi Hietanen, Finland, J. 
Bowers. Mr. Per-Olof Wiklund, Sweden| M, 
Hunter. 

PARCHMENT 

Parchment High School, principal, Mr. H. 
Richard Johns: Miss Vera Antic, Yugoslavia, 
L. Cox. 

PORTAGE 

Portage Northern High School, principal, 
Mr. Richard Higgs: Miss Annick Wels, France, 
J. S. Kostin. 

SCHOOLCRAFT 

Schoolcraft High School, principal, Mr. 
James Migliaccio: Mr. Han M. Kok, Nether- 
lands, F. L. Thomas. Miss Karin Larsen, Swe- 
den, G. McIntyre. 
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YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING TEENAGE 
EXCHANGE 


Youth for Understanding is one of the sev- 
eral organizations in the United States that 
provides, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, for the exchange of students 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. Through these programs students are 
sent to live in homes abroad and students 
from abroad come to live with American 
families. The program is fully interfaith and 
interracial. In 1970 it received the official 
endorsement of the Division of Youth Activi- 
ties of the United States Catholic Confer- 
ence. 

The purpose of YFU is to develop under- 
standing among people through a family liv- 
ing experience. 

International students have the opportu- 
nity to develop an appreciation of the Amer- 
ican way of life through participation in 
family, school and community activities. As 
a regular student in a high school he learns 
first hand the philosophy and conduct of 
American schools. 

The purpose of sending American students 
overseas for two months in the summer is 
to introduce them to life in another coun- 
try. They share in family and community life 
to develop greater appreciation of the cul- 
tural background and historic contributions 
of other peoples. The 13th year students have 
the additional opportunity to study abroad. 

Sponsors: YFU works with community 
committees to provide sponsorship through 
local organizations, such as high schools, 
churches, PTAs, service clubs, business and 
professional groups. These YFU committees 
assist in finding host families for interna- 
tional students. They welcome them to the 
community and offer many enriching experi- 
ences during their stay in the United States. 

Local committees also help in the selec- 
tion of American students who wish to go 
abroad, and may help raise funds for Inter- 
national and American exchange students. 

Host families receive International stu- 
dents as members of their own families and 
furnish them with room and board. They 
may also provide some spending money or 
help find employment so that the student 
may earn pocket money. Each student is ex- 
pected to live as a member of the family, 
doing his share of household chores, which 
includes taking care of his room and personal 
effects. While some students feel a bit 
strange at first they soon come to feel very 
much at home with the family. This rela- 
tionship is mutually gratifying. 

Families who wish to become hosts to a 
student from abroad may apply through the 
YFU community committee, the regional or 
the Ann Arbor office. An application form is 
provided and families are interviewed by a 
representative of YFU. 

Families are carefully screened to select 
the kind of family that will provide a sig- 
nificant and wholesome experience for stu- 
dents from abroad. While extraordinary merit 
is not required, they are expected to repre- 
sent the best of typical American family life. 
Each student and family is assigned to a YFU 
representative for home calling and counsel- 
ing. 

Programs of the YFU exchange: The YFU 
has five programs at present: 

1. International Students—High School 
Program. International students are selected 
by competent YFU national committees of 
other countries. They come for a stay of 6 
or 11 months, which includes study in an 
American high school. They are well qualified 
youth, 15 through 17 years of age, in good 
health, and with a working knowledge of 
English. Students submit their applications 
abroad and are screened to obtain the type 
of highly qualified student who will give and 
receive the most in this cultural exchange. 
Once a student has been approved by his 
National Committee his credentials are sent 
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to the YFU International headquarters in 
Ann Arbor for final acceptance. Then he is 
assigned to a host family which has been 
interviewed and recommended by a local YFU 
committee. 

2. Mexican Program. Mexican students of 
junior high and high school ages come to the 
United States to live with families for six 
weeks. The procedure for the selection of 
Mexican students and the assignment to 
families in the United States is the same as 
for International high school students. 

3. American Students—Summer Program. 
Each year YFU sends hundreds of American 
High School you to other countries. Most of 
them live for two months with carefully se- 
lected families. Since they go in summer, at- 
tendance at school is not intended, although 
some may visit for a few days before schools 
close for summer vacation. Special language 
study and classes in government, art or his- 
tory may be available in some countries 
where there is a sufficient concentration of 
American exchange students. This opport- 
tunity to travel and live with a family in 
another country has a broadening influence 
in ones personal development. Host families 
overseas are carefully chosen by YFU Na- 
tional Committees. 

Jr. High School students as well as high 
school students are included in the summer 
to Mexico exchange. 

4. American Students—13th Year Study 
Abroad Program. A select group of American 
students who are high school graduates with 
high academic ability, and excellent scholas- 
tic record with a facility in a foreign lan- 
guage may apply for the 13th year of study 
abroad. Students live for approximately 14 
months with a carefully selected family and 
attend an approved school. 

5. American Students—YFU Music Pro- 
grams. Each year a Chorale is developed, usu- 
ally in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, which re- 
hearses for several months and then makes 
& tour, either of Europe or Latin America. 
Students interested may inquire about re- 
quirements at the Ann Arbor office or the 
Music Department of their high school. Ap- 
plications must be submitted very early as 
students must be accepted as a YFU ex- 
change student and then be auditioned by 
the Chorale Conductor in October preceding 
the summer tour. Other musical groups are 
also formed in a similar manner, 

Applicant may apply directly through his 
high school, the local YFU committee the 
regional or the Ann Arbor office. Schools are 
not given quotas, but only qualified students 
should apply. Selection is on an individual 
basis, determined by information from the 
application, references, school records, per- 
sonal statement and the interview. 

Since its beginning in 1951, Dr. Andresen, 
the Executive Director, has guided the devel- 
opment of the program. From a small group 
of 75 German students placed in southeastern 
Michigan, the program has grown to include 
about 4000 exchange students on a nation- 
wide basis each year. Thirty-nine countries 
have sent us students and American students 
have gone abroad from most of the states 
in the United States. 

Regional staff representatives and their 
committees are now located throughout the 
United States. They are available to answer 
all inquiries from students, host families and 
schools. 

To make this exchange possible, YFU has 
offices in Europe, South America, Philippines, 
Japan and Africa. YFU chairmen and com- 
mittees overseas are all residents of each 
country. 

Two sound, 16mm films in color, about YFU 
students living here and abroad are avail- 
able for schools, churches or clubs. 

For further information about the Youth 
for Understanding program or for assistance 
in developing a YFU committee in your area, 
please write to the International Office in 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan. Your inquiry will be 
referred to the staff representative nearest 
you or a member of the Ann Arbor staff will 
contact you directly. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I take this opportu- 
nity to salute and commend the Youth 
for Understanding International Teen- 
age Student Exchange program. 

Originally founded in 1951 when Ger- 
man and Austrian youngsters were 
brought to live with American families, 
the program has now expanded to en- 
compass more than 40 countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. 
The program brings youngsters from 
these countries to the United States and, 
in addition, sends American teenagers 
overseas for periods of from 2 months 
to 1 year. Youth for Understanding, one 
of three teenage exchange programs rec- 
ognized by the State Department, is 
operated on a nonprofit basis from its 
headquarters in Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
seeks to foster greater international un- 
derstanding through a family living ex- 
perience. 

I am particularly impressed and en- 
couraged by the noteworthy development 
and success of Youth for Understand- 
ing’s exchange program with South and 
Central America. YFU overseas cur- 
rently has extensive exchange programs 
operating in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 
In fact, the program in Brazil is the 
largest and most rapidly growing YFU 
program in the world. 

I believe that the kind of intercultural 
program exemplified by YFU is unsur- 
passed for encouraging true understand- 
ing between Americans and people 
throughout the world. Young people are 
natural goodwill ambassadors, able to 
make the necessary adjustments to fully 
understand, appreciate, and enjoy their 
experience and contact with unfamiliar 
cultures and life styles. They retain the 
memory of their experiences clearly and 
eagerly share them with their own com- 
munities when they return home. It is 
just an exchange which holds out the 
greatest hope for the continued growth 
of true mutual understanding and re- 
spect among all the countries of the 
Americas and all the nations of the 
world. And it is quality programs such 
as Youth for Understanding, carefully 
and thoughtfully conceived and exe- 
cuted, with high standards yet great 
flexibility, that make the exchange ex- 
perience so memorable and productive 
for so many youngsters. 

I salute the Youth for Understanding 
exchange program and wish it many 
more years of continued success. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, at the National Prayer Breakfast, 
President Nixon stated that 1972 is a 
“year of opportunity for peace such as 
America has never had.” I certainly agree 
that such an opportunity exists and hope 
that we will have the wisdom to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

An organization which has been work- 
ing on behalf of peace for 20 years is the 
Youth for Understanding program. In a 
telegram to Dr. Rachel Andreson, who 
has almost single handedly been the 
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moving force behind this program, the 
President said: 

The program’s student exchanges provide 
a splendid opportunity for teenagers to learn 
about other peoples and cultures. The ties 
of friendship and understanding they pro- 
mote augur a more peaceful and promising 
future for mankind. 


Again, I share this view and would 
like to take advantage of the Youth for 
Understanding program. 

The YFU program is dependent on 
the hard work of countless volunteers 
and the willingness of thousands of 
Americans to share their homes with 
teenagers from abroad. For example, 
Mrs. Sherman Monroe, of Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak., is a regional manager for this 
program. She works with schools, 
churches, and communities of South Da- 
kota in placing students from other 
countries in our schools on either a 6- 
month or 1-year program. She also helps 
American students who want to go to 
a foreign country on our program. She 
coordinates the activities of other volun- 
teers who work locally to call on schools, 
interview and qualify host families and 
to keep in touch with these people dur- 
ing the students’ stay in the United 
States. 

There are approximately 100 students 
in South Dakota with YFU this year. 
Fifty of them are European students of 
the l-year program. The other 50 are 
South American students who come for 
a 6-month home stay. This kind of inter- 
action and understanding is invaluable 
in promoting a world of peace. 

I would commend my colleagues for 
arranging this special order to provide 
recognition for this program. I am glad 
that I can take part by adding my praise 
and complements to all the hard-working 
people who have done so much to pro- 
mote understanding among the youth 
of our world. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to join my colleagues 
in honoring the work of Youth for Un- 
derstanding. The headquarters of this 
nonprofit educational organization is in 
my own State of Michigan. Its very name 
denotes its purpose and its value—to pro- 
mote world understanding through a liv- 
ing experience for young people. In its 
20 years of existence, more than 30,000 
teenagers from 48 nations have partic- 
ipated in the Youth for Understanding 
program. The young Americans who have 
lived abroad will never forget this ex- 
perience. And the youths from Europe, 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa who 
have seen firsthand how Americans live 
and learn have returned to their home- 
lands with a better understanding of life 
in the United States. The strength of 
the bonds made by these person-to-per- 
son cultural exchanges cannot be under- 
estimated, and I recognize this organi- 
zation’s outstanding work in promoting 
international understanding. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 21 years, Youth for Under- 
standing has helped forge an important 
link in strengthened and expanded world 
understanding. 

Originally sponsored by the Michigan 
and Ann Arbor Councils of Churches, it 
continues to cooperate with these and 
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other groups, but now as a national inde- 
pendent organization. Since 1951, it has 
brought over 12,000 foreign high school 
students to the United States and sent 
8,000 American students to live with 
families abroad. These foreign students 
have the opportunity not only to live 
with an American family for a period 
of 11 months, but also to attend a local 
high school during that time. 

The American students, on the other 
hand, have two options from which to 
choose. If they are attending high school 
at the time of their participation in the 
program, their summer is spent with a 
foreign family. But if these students have 
already graduated, they may go abroad 
before entering college. Or, if these stu- 
dents choose, they may spend 14 months 
in a particular country while pursuing 
further education in an accredited school. 
No matter which method, each student 
is introduced to the language, culture, 
and ideas prevalent in whatever coun- 
try he or she visits. 

Mr. Speaker, selection of foreign stu- 
dents is done by national committees in 
respective countries. U.S. community or- 
ganizations give financial support to in- 
coming and outgoing students and YFU 
works with schools and student councils 
to make the academic arrangements. 

Presently, YFU maintains a student 
choir that tours both Europe and Latin 
America, Also, this fine organization an- 
nually runs an exchange with our neigh- 
bor to the south, Mexico. In December 
and January, the Mexican students live 
with an American family, while during 
the summer, their American counter- 
parts spend time in Mexico. 

YFU provides benefits to the families 
who receive foreign students, as well as 
the young people who participate direct- 
ly. I have in my office many letters that 
express the feelings of the families who 
in the past have had foreign exchange 
students living with them. I quote from 
one of them: 

Time goes so fast. It seems like only 
yesterday since Hans joined our family. My 
wife and I have become accustomed to re- 
ferring to “our three sons” without much 
difficulty because the three are much closer 
in many respects than most brothers born 
into the same family. We are dreading the 
time of Hans’ departure. 

Our association with YFU has been one 
of the most interesting and rewarding ex- 
periences of our lives. Communication has 
been excellent at all levels and a whole new 
world has opened before us. The problems we 
anticipated didn’t materialize and countless 
little things we did not expect have brought 
joy and laughter. I suppose you receive fre- 
quent letters from host parents bragging 
about their son or daughter so I hope you 
will forgive the following remark—We still 
think we have the best!!! 


Mr. Speaker, I think the letter speaks 
for itself, but it goes without saying that 
if this one example is any indication of 
what the participants of this program 
feel about their experiences, YFU is a 
tremendous success. A success, not only 
in the joy brought to these people, but 
also in the international understanding 
it surely has fostered. 

I strongly commend this organization 
and hope that it may continue and ex- 
pand its fine work. 

Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, as one whose 
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family has benefited greatly from Youth 
for Understanding and as a member of 
Rotary International, it is a pleasure for 
me to join with my distinguished col- 
leagues in support of this fine student 
exchange program. Begun in 1951 as a 
Rotary project, it has been ably admin- 
istered by Mrs. Rachel Andersen, execu- 
tive director, since 1952. Under her lead- 
ership it has achieved cooperation with 
many church and civic groups and has 
helped to meet the need for greater cul- 
tural understanding of more than 30,000 
student participants from 45 countries 
and 42 different States of these United 
States of America. 

From its original inception it has ex- 
panded to include not only the 1-year 
and 6-month exchange of high school 
teenagers, but exchanges of college-age 
youth; summer survey courses which in- 
clude tours and seminars; chorale and 
concert exchanges; and, more impor- 
tantly, an exchange of youthful good 
will and enthusiasm. 

Such programs encourage our youth 
to more fully understand their own cul- 
tures and those of other peoples. A re- 
cent attitudinal study definitely showed 
that such exchanges result in improved 
attitudes toward other people, thus, con- 
tributing in achieving the stated objec- 
tive of YFU, “an interfaith and inter- 
racial approach to international good 
will.” 

I speak from personal experience as my 
contact with the program resulted in an 
exchange which has brought three young 
people from Mexico to live in our home, 
and given four of our daughters the 
pleasure of similar experiences in that 
country. Today, I express praise for the 
tremendous job that this fine organiza- 
tion and others like it are doing for 
youth from many nations and many 
walks of life. I also wish to express my 
gratitude and that of my family for the 
personal benefit we have derived from 
this truly “living” experience. I heartily 
commend to others the program’s great 
potential for personal growth. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the Youth for Understanding 
program. 

For years, students have traveled to 
other lands in pursuit of knowledge. The 
great universities of Europe—Cambridge, 
Heidelberg, Oxford, and the Sorbonne— 
have been centers of international learn- 
ing. 
In the latter half of this century, teen- 
age student exchange programs have be- 
come very popular. The ages of the par- 
ticipants introduce a new dimension to 
foreign studies. 

One such program, Youth for Under- 
standing, was begun in 1951 by Dr. 
Rachel Andreson. From a small begin- 
ning of 75 German students placed in 
southeastern Michigan schools, the pro- 
gram has now grown to 6,000 exchange 
students placed annually all over the 
world. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of Youth for 
Understanding is to develop better rela- 
tionships among people of different lands 
through common living experiences. Each 
participant becomes, for a limited time, 
a member of a private family. As such, 
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he learns of his host’s life at home, in 
school, and in his community. 

Families are carefully screened to as- 
sure that they will provide significant 
learning experiences for the young 
people. 

The teenagers, on the other hand, 
must have good scholastic records, be ac- 
tive in school, church, and community 
affairs, and capable of handling respon- 
sibility. 

Youth for Understanding has five dif- 
ferent exchange programs at the present 
time. These are: First, the International 
Student High School program; second, 
the Mexican program; third, the Ameri- 
can Students Summer program; fourth, 
the American Students 13th-Year Study 
Abroad program; and fifth, the American 
Students Music program. 

Youth for Understanding depends 
upon high schools, churches, service 
clubs, and business and professional 
groups to sponsor qualified students. It 
works closely with the Department of 
State to exchange students of the United 
States with those of other countries. 

In Illinois, over 30 schools participate 
in the Youth for Understanding pro- 
gram, including several in the quad-cities 
area. 

At a time when all of us need to de- 
velop a better understanding and ap- 
precietion of peoples of other lands, 
Youth for Understanding helps fill the 
need. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and privileged to join in the trib- 
ute today to Youth for Understanding. 
This international teenage student ex- 
change program deserves great commen- 
dation and far more public recognition. 

Operating principally with private 
funds, its programs have included more 
than 30,000 students from more than 40 
countries. Last year, 29 students from 
Minnesota, including 11 from my Third 
District, participated in the Youth for 
Understanding program in 19 different 
countries. In the last 3 years, 320 stu- 
dents from 43 different countries have 
stayed in Minnesota homes. 

The State Department encourages and 
helps to promote Youth for Understand- 
ing programs. In the aggregate, Federal 
support makes up only a tiny percentage 
of the Youth for Understanding budget. 
The result is an excellent partnership of 
private initiative and modest Govern- 
ment encouragement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to add my 
voice today to the many others in praise 
of Youth for Understanding. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, the Youth 
for Understanding exchange student 
program has a worthy purpose—to pro- 
mote international understanding and 
goodwill by providing young people with 
broad experience through living with 
families of other countries. Under this 
program each year my own State has had 
approximately 100 teenagers from the 
school systems of Europe, Asia, and South 
America attending Indiana high schools 
while living with local host families. 
These students have made valuable con- 
tributions to their schools and communi- 
ties. Several of these young men and 
women have come to Indiana from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, a fact which may 
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hold forth the best hope that future 
leaders of the Iron Curtain countries 
may prove to be more enlightened than 
those of the present day. In turn, each 
year a group of Indiana high school stu- 
dents have studied in foreign countries 
and have had the enriching experience of 
family life abroad. The relationships es- 
tablished through this interchange can- 
not help, but work toward a better un- 
derstanding between the peoples of the 
world. 

I gladly join in this tribute to Youth 
for Understanding and congratulate the 
leaders for their dedication to this 
worthwhile program. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today in the recognition 
of the merit and success of the Youth 
for Understanding International Teen- 
age Student Exchange program. As the 
largest teenage exchange program in the 
United States, Youth for Understanding 
has had many participants from my area 
of western New York and it enjoys broad 
community support. In the Rochester 
area, for example, the program is oper- 
ated by the affiliated Association for 
Teenage Diplomats. 

Currently there are 35 students from 
throughout the world attending Ro- 
chester and Monroe County high schools. 
In addition, another 17 South American 
students are due to arrive in our area 
today for 6 months of study in the local 
high schools. This summer over 100 high 
school students from the Rochester area 
will go abroad under the program and 13 
more will study for a full year in foreign 
schools. These are part of the almost 
4,000 students who will participate this 
year. 

As has been explained here today, the 
purpose of the Youth for Understanding 
program is to develop greater under- 
standing and friendship through per- 
sonal contact and family living experi- 
ence. Many families in my area have 
taken foreign students into their homes 
and also sent their own children to a for- 
eign country under this program. They 
refer to the experience as a great en- 
richment of our lives. This is the general 
reaction of the more than 30,000 students 
and families who have participated in 
the program since its inception 20 years 
ago. 

Justification for programs of this kind 
has been that they contribute to the sta- 
bility of relations between nations and 
improve the prospects of peaceful condi- 
tions and understanding among us. This 
purpose remains as valid and important 
today as during the post-war period 
which fostered this program. For these 
students who come here it provides an 
opportunity to obtain a balanced and 
more complete view of our country than 
is presented abroad by the information 
media. For those American youth it ex- 
pands their understanding of the 
strengths and needs of our country and 
gives many foreigners a fresh acquaint- 
ance with the best of American youth. 

Iam pleased to see that Youth for Un- 
derstanding has so many friends and 
Supporters in Congress, and I hope that 
its backers will see that the program con- 
tinues to make its unique contributions 
to promoting greater understanding on a 
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person-to-person basis. I join in praise 
of all those who make possible this out- 
standing program and commend their 
admirable efforts. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, for centuries 
students have traveled to foreign lands 
in pursuit of learning. In earlier times 
they left the great universities of Europe 
to study and travel in other lands. In the 
latter half of the 20th century, this ex- 
change program has extended to teenage 
students who travel abroad to learn at a 
younger age, live with and as members 
of families in a community and partici- 
pate in local school and community 
affairs. 

In Fresno, Calif., in 1970, two of our 
students traveled to other lands and in 
1971, three went abroad. In addition, 
several foreign students came to live with 
us in central California. 

This teenage exchange is proving its 
value and holding out hope for better 
human understanding and enlightment. 
It is well known that youth is more flex- 
ible, more adaptable than the older gen- 
eration and can better absorb and relate 
their different experiences. This is why 
student exchange is valuable at an early 
age. 

Student exchange is designed to help 
youth to live in the kind of a world we 
have today and to help them shape man’s 
destiny. Communication must be im- 
proved but we can learn to communicate 
only as we become better acquainted with 
people. This means we must meet them, 
study with them, live with them, and 
make friends with them. There is no bet- 
ter way to get to become acquainted with 
the people of other lands than to live in 
the same home with them, eat at the 
same table with them, and learn to see 
life as it appears to them. 

The prospect of the future demands a 
vast increase in this kind of exchange 
experience, a truly “people to people” 
approach. Each of us can have a share 
in making this sort of exchange possible. 

That is why I take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to endorse the student ex- 
change program of Youth for Under- 
standing. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most fitting that so many of our col- 
leagues are taking this opportunity to 
offer tributes to Youth for Understand- 
ing. 

Few privately operated programs have 
done as much to further international 
understanding, by enabling people at an 
impressionable age to spend substantial 
amounts of time getting to know coun- 
tries other than their own. 

YFU has been operating in my own 
county of San Diego for 8 years. Some 20 
high schools in San Diego and adjacent 
Imperial counties now participate in the 
program, which brings 30 to 40 students 
from abroad to our community every 
year. 

Iam advised by Mr. Mark Miranda, the 
YFU area representative for San Diego- 
Imperial, that the youngsters hosted by 
the two counties are given every oppor- 
tunity to examine U.S. life in detail. 
Generally, these visitors remain in this 
country for a full year, with the excep- 
tion of those from Latin America, who 
stay 6 months. Rather than just tour 
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about the country, the foreign students 
are encouraged to become more familiar 
with our ways through sustained contact 
with local families, schools, and other 
institutions. 

Whenever possible, the visiting stu- 
dents are assigned to a family with a 
teenager of the same sex and equivalent 


age. 

And the YFU effort, of course, works 
both ways, although the number of 
Americans traveling abroad under its 
auspices is considerably less than the 
number of foreign students brought to 
this country. Scholarship help is avail- 
able for those who need it and can 
qualify, thus assuring variety in the se- 
lection of participants. 

All in all, Youth for Understanding is 
an exemplary effort, which I am pleased 
to join in honoring. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join many of my 
colleagues today in paying special recog- 
nition to Youth for Understanding. 

As one of the largest organizations in 
the United States providing for the ex- 
change of students between the United 
States and foreign nations, Youth for 
Understanding has contributed much by 
the furtherance of international under- 
standing and relations. Through its five 
programs for high school, junior high 
school, and high school graduate stu- 
dents, YFU has reached out to every 
corner of the globe in its short period of 
existence. This reaching out has done 
much to enhance the mutual knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation of dif- 
ferent cultural and historic backgrounds 
among the peoples of the world. 

Through its programs, YFU has placed 
thousands of young Americans in homes 
of other nations, and has brought thou- 
sands of young people from other na- 
tions to the United States. These are pro- 
grams that provide a complete living ex- 
perience for American students and for- 
eign students, in which they became 
members of host families. 

Since its beginning in 1951, Youth for 
Understanding has grown to such pro- 
portions that it now provides for an in- 
ternational exchange of more than 4,000 
students each year. From countries as 
far away as Greece, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Brazil and Peru, students come 
to the United States each year to live 
with American families, attend Ameri- 
can schools, and develop an understand- 
ing of American culture and history. At 
the same time, hundreds of our American 
youth annually travel to Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Finland, Yugoslavia, Liberia, 
Venezuela, and other nations to live and 
share in and develop greater understand- 
ing of the culture and history of those 
nations. 

In my State of Nebraska, YFU has 
placed more than 250 foreign students 
and sent more than 100 Nebraskans 
abroad since the program was begun. 

Surely the result of this exchange pro- 
gram is a better understanding and rela- 
tions with the United States, our heri- 
tage, culture and way of life by the na- 
tions of the world that participate in the 
program with us. This is evidenced in 
the glowing reports our American stu- 
dents bring home with them after such 
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participation in other countries, and 
their appreciation and greater under- 
standing of those cultures and heritages. 
Who can say how much programs such 
as this contribute and will continue to 
contribute to world understanding for 
better relations and peace in the world 
ahead? 

On this occasion of the 21st year of 
Youth for Understanding, it is fitting 
that we commend the many people who 
have organized and directed its pro- 
grams, and the many students who have 
participated. The wide acceptance of the 
program itself is becoming more and 
more evident by the local community 
projects to sponsor exchange students. I 
commend YFU for its fine program and 
wish it continued and expanded success 
in the future in bringing the nations of 
the world together through greater 
understanding. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy and proud to join my colleagues 
in calling attention to the outstanding 
work of the Youth for Understanding in- 
ternational teenage student exchange 
program. 

It is through programs of personal 
contact in cultural exchange that a 
greater international understanding is 
fostered. Youth for Understanding is 
the largest teenage exchange program in 
the United States. In cooperation with 
the State Department more than 30,000 
students from more than 40 countries 
have participated in the program since 
it was founded in 1951. 

Youth for Understanding is a nonprofit 
educational organization which seeks to 
foster greater international understand- 
ing through a family living experience. 
Students come from Western European 
countries, Africa, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines for 1 year—August to July—and 
from Latin America for 6 months—Janu- 
ary to June. American students go to 
Western Europe, South Africa, the 
Philippines, Mexico, or Japan. They are 
16 to 18 years of age and are chosen 
from applications submitted to the com- 
mittees in their own community to the 
Ann Arbor office. 

During the school year 1971-72 there 
were 39 students living with families in 
Wisconsin and attending high schools 
there. In my own congressional district 
there were students from Germany, the 
Philippines, and Belgium. A total of 46 
students attended 31 schools in Wiscon- 
sin in 1971 from Latin America. 

Eleven students from Wisconsin took 
part in the program overseas where they 
lived with selected host families and at- 
tended schools. 

The program has consistently enjoyed 
great success and I wish to commend 
the founder, Mrs, Rachel Andresen, the 
board, and the program for the valuable 
contribution Youth for Understanding 
has made to world understanding. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join our colleagues today in this 
special order honoring the outstanding 
achievements of the international teen- 
age student exchange program operated 
by the Youth for Understanding. 

Through this program, many young 
people from foreign lands have come to 
my district of San Diego, Calif., as ex- 
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change students. Their presence has en- 
riched our community by fostering great- 
er international understanding among 
our citizens. The exchange program is 
entering its ninth year in San Diego. 
Twenty high schools have participated, 
hosting students from countries in Eu- 
rope and South America, plus Japan and 
the Philippines. 

San Diegans who have served as host 
families repeatedly praise the program, 
citing their own warm experiences in 
opening their homes and family to these 
visiting young people. I would also like 
to point out that much of the success of 
our local program rests with the Youth 
for Understanding area representatives 
in San Diego, Mr. Mark Miranda, who 
has devoted his time to promoting this 
worthwhile activity. 

I hope that this exchange effort will 
have many more years of success, and 
know our colleagues will be interested in 
some of the following comments made by 
foreign students who have participated 
in the program: 

CoMMENTS 

“Backyard cookouts are not for me. They 
are a kind of joke because you get all the 
meat, and potatoes filled with fuel fumes.”— 
Jan Sorensen, 19, Denmark. 

“I hope to come back to see my American 
dad cooking again. Brazilian men never go 
into the kitchen. This was the funniest thing 
I ever saw.”—Teresinha Nacli, 17, Brazil. 

“I think Americans are too much afraid 
of germs. There is nothing wrong with clean- 
liness. But every other ad on TV is about 
germs that cause this and that. People talk 
the same way.”—Angelika Specht, 17, West 
Germany. 

“TV was something else. We never have a 
program interrupted for a commerical. But I 
got so used to it that I am going to miss the 
time to get up in the middle of the movie 
to get a drink.”—Christine Weber, 17, West 
Germany. 

“To me the U.S. is one big kettle of boiling 
water. There are great big differences from 
the coasts to the middle area and from the 
north to the south. One of the things that 
I didn’t quite agree with was people’s saying 
that this is the greatest and most free nation 
in the world.”—Birgitte Thomsen, 18, Den- 
mark. 

“I learned that other families and commu- 
nities and countries have troubles too and 
bad times just like the ones I was used to. 
Another little thing: I really like the foun- 
tains. You can’t find them anyplace in Ger- 
many.”—Cornelia Scholvin. 

“I will miss hamburgers, drive-in movie 
houses, salted popcorn, ice cream, the Amer- 
ican-style TV.” —Sönke Sénnichen. 

“I'll miss the mountains and the blue skies 
in Utah and the informal American way of 
life.” —Dietlinde Schroeder. 

“I went to Tucson, Arizona. I found the 
change in climate and landscape pretty hard, 
but already I miss the sun and desert.”— 
Regina-Maria Schietter. 

“Riding snowmobiles, ice skating and ski- 
ing excited me. As an American clerk in the 
airport in Chicago said to me, ‘Happiness is 
skiing in South Dakota!’"—Sonia da Silva, 
18, Brazil. 

“I’m taking back jeans. They cost twenty 
dollars at home.’—Ana Vasconcelos, 17, 
Brazil. 

“When I left my American home yesterday, 
I was torn apart. I was looking forward to 
seeing my family and friends in Germany 
again and didn’t want to leave here either.”— 
Regina-Maria Schietter. 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, in these times 
of growing concern and confusion in in- 
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ternational relations, there is an organi- 
zation that has transcended national 
boundaries and biases in the effort to at- 
tain better international understanding. 
I speak of Youth for Understanding, an 
international] teenage exchange program 
which seeks to bridge the cultural and so- 
cial gap among students of all nations 
through a family-living experience. 

This person-to-person approach has 
enabled individuals, communities, and, 
consequently nations, to understand 
themselves and each other better. 

I commend this organization for their 
role in the all-important search for in- 
ternational understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
the people of North Dakota have been 
in the forefront of using this avenue to- 
ward international social and cultural 
understanding. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD 
the names of the sponsors, schools, and 
foreign students presently participating 
in this outstanding program in North 
Dakota: 

List oF FoREIGN STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN 
PROGRAM 


A. C. Bertsch and D. Walery, Bismarck; 
Bismarck Junior College; Roeland L. Buyze, 
Netherlands, and Patricia Aparicio, Colum- 
bia; D. M. Tracy, Bismarck; St. Mary’s High 
School; Anders Gustafsson, Sweden; 

B. Marsaa, Cando; Cando High School; Ca- 
rin Wahlberg, Sweden; 

M. Bauer, Carrington; Carrington High 
School; Augusto Sy, Jr., Philippines. 

C. Volesky, Dickinson; Trinity High School; 
Alberto R. Magsino, Philippines; 

Dr. Marvin Towarnick, Fessenden; Fessen- 
den High School; He Heikki Y. Miettinen, 
Finland; 

R. Nelson, Harvey; Harvey High School; 
Bienvenido Just II, Philippines; 

T. Huber, Hazen; Hazen High School; 
Philipp Abellaneda, Philippines; 

J. M. Kokkeler, Hebron; Hebron High 
School; Anders I. Henriksson, Sweden; 

C. Johnson, Jamestown; Jamestown High 
School, Basilius Groen, Netherlands; 

J. Frey, A. Dohn, and J. S. Homan, La- 
Moure; LaMoure High School; Emmanuel A. 
Padilla, Philippines; Harald Scherrer, Ger- 
many; and Bunar Ukmata, Yugoslavia; 

R. Feickert and V. Mushik, Mandan; Man- 
dan High School; Erling T. Moller, Denmark; 
and Tuovi Rantala, Finland; 

S. Flickinger, Minot; Minot High School; 
Heide Rieke, Germany; R. Romine and L. 
Link, Minot; Bishop Ryan High School; Mar- 
git B. Starmans, Netherlands; and Uif Bos- 
trom, Sweden; 

J. Ottmar, Mott; Mott Lincoln High School; 
Tomio Takeshita, Japan; 

H. Mickelson, New Rockford; New Rock- 
ford High School; Ritta Ojaranta, Finland; 

J. Eylands, Rugby; Rugby High School; 
Jouni E. A. Korri, Finland; 

W. Erickson, Stanley; Stanley High School; 
Rolf Sugland, Germany; 

L. Buckman, Stanton, Stanton High 
School; Guy Ol Vanden Buicke, Belgium; 

M. Brumlow, Tioga; Tioga High School; 
Michele M. J. Marie Kloppers, Netherlands. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to join with so 
many of my distinguished colleagues in 
paying tribute today to Youth for 
Understanding, one of the major 
components of our Nation’s effort 
to promote peace among nations by 
fostering understanding between peo- 
ples. It has long been my convic- 
tion that if we are to break the vicious 
circle of jealousy, hostility, and conflict 
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between nations, we must create a new 
spirit of trust and understanding among 
peoples. One of the surest ways to pro- 
mote such mutual respect is personal 
contact and discussion. It is for this rea- 
son that I have supported and will con- 
tinue to support exchange programs and 
particularly those such as Youth for 
Understanding which are aimed at our 
young people. 

Since its inception in 1951, Youth for 
Understanding has compiled a distin- 
guished record of service. From a small 
initial teenage exchange program with 
Germany, it has grown to become one of 
the largest youth exchange groups not 
only in the United States but in the en- 
tire world—and one of only a few pro- 
grams Officially recognized by the De- 
partment of State. 

As chairman of the Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee and as one who 
strongly believes in the great value of 
close and friendly relations with our 
hemisphere neighbors, it is especially 
gratifying to note that at present the 
largest number of foreign students in- 
volved in the various programs of Youth 
for Understanding come from Latin 
America and this despite the serious dif- 
ficulties resulting from greatly different 
school year calendars between North and 
South America. This year, as an example, 
in only one of the many programs of 
Youth for Understanding more than 
1,750 Latin American students will spend 
6 months in the United States. In addi- 
tion, several hundred young Americans 
will be spending their summer this year 
in South America. 

Mr. Speaker, in a hemisphere of al- 
most a half billion people, the benefits 
derived from the exchange visits since 
1956 of more than 9,100 Latin American 
students to the United States and of more 
than 1,400 of our own young people to 
other hemisphere nations, seem small 
and unimportant. Yet, we must bear in 
mind that these young people’s experi- 
ences have touched the lives of tens, if 
not hundreds of thousands of others. 
Moreover, we must remember that all of 
these students represent the very best of 
their own country’s youth. They are cho- 
sen on the basis of high standards of 
selectivity in all participating countries 
and many of them will undoubtedly be- 
come the future leaders of their respec- 
tive countries. 

Compared to the staggering need for 
international goodwill and understand- 
ing, the numbers of young people ex- 
changed by Youth for Understanding 
and similar programs has been small in- 
deed; but most important of all a good 
beginning has been made and a sound 
program worked out. 

Thus, hope for a peaceful world rests 
on a little bit sounder ground today than 
it might have, had it not been for the 
foresight and hard work of the hundreds 
of people all over the world who have 
worked so hard to make Youth for Un- 
derstanding the magnificent success it is. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
my colleagues in citing Youth for Under- 
standing for the fine work it is doing in 
the area of international student ex- 
changes. 

Many Americans traveling abroad 
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have been shocked to find that even peo- 
ple of friendly nations hold distorted 
ideas about American life. They speak 
of crime in our streets, riots, unemploy- 
ment, and general chaos, often quoting 
our own press reports. Even American 
self-criticism is often misunderstood 
abroad, At the same time, the foreigner 
just doesn’t know about the remarkable 
quality of everyday American life as it 
exists under our form of government. 

This is one reason international ex- 
change programs such as Youth for Un- 
derstanding are so important. A program 
like this offers the young person from 
abroad the chance to see the everyday 
side of American living. The memory of 
6 months in an American family, going 
to American public schools, may affect 
the attitudes towards this country of fu- 
ture Presidents, ministers or simply the 
citizens of those nations with whom we 
must deal. Just as ignorance breeds dis- 
trust, so a short time spent sharing the 
hopes and fears of a family of Americans 
can result in sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

Youth for Understanding has brought 
over 30,000 young people from Western 
Europe, Africa, Japan, South America, 
and the Philippines into American fam- 
ilies. Our Florida teenagers have enter- 
tained contemporaries from Chile, Fin- 
land, and the Philippines. The visitors 
have accompanied our youngsters to 
school, and have entered fully into the 
lives of their American families. These 
young people from abroad are seeing a 
new and much more real America than 
they could possibly see through their 
media. 

This year alone, over 2,500 American 
teenagers will go overseas through Youth 
for Understanding. They will come home 
better equipped to understand and deal 
effectively with people whose language, 
culture and attitudes are not ours. In our 
world of split-second transportation and 
communications, we already have to cope 
with much closer and heavier interna- 
tional involvements. In the future, it is 
going to be the rare American whose life 
is not touched in some way by an influ- 
ence from abroad. No program can be 
more useful in preparing our young for 
such a role than Youth for Understand- 
ing, and programs like it. 

Youth for Understanding has done a 
fine job since 1951 in cooperation with in- 
dividuals from communities all over the 
Nation, people who spend their leisure 
hours working to make this program a 
success. I want to commend the 78 Flor- 
ida families who have taken young people 
from abroad into their homes and into 
their lives this past year. My sincere best 
wishes for an experience rich in learn- 
ing and understanding go to the follow- 
ing Florida teenagers who have gone 
abroad or are going through Youth for 
Understanding: Donald Brooks of Boni- 
fay; Bonnie Ann Purvis of Brandon; 
Martha L. Allred, Lyn Trick, Lee Stewart, 
Katherine Muncy, and Roma Eyster of 
Cocoa; Beth Eibling of Ft. Lauderdale; 
George Bellinger of Melborne; Linda 
Boedeker and Kyle Strickland of Merrit 
Island; Paulette Louise Judd and Ruth- 
anne Moss of Orlando; Laura Ann Terry 
and Lynne Vickery of Pensacola; Mary 
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Alyce Bartosek, Charlotte Maxwell, Ali- 
cia Kenaston, Anne Witte, and Colleen 
Lyons, all from Rickledge; Joel Coryell 
from Satellite; Frank Roberts from In- 
dian Harbor Beach; Francine Rutigliano 
from Tampa; and Brette P. Sanford of 
Seminole. 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join today in saluting the stu- 
dent exchange program known as Youth 
for Understanding—and to congratulate 
this very fine organization on the occa- 
sion of its 21st birthday. 

Eleven years ago, the late President 
Kennedy formally proposed the estab- 
lishment of the Peace Corps, and the 
Congress responded with legislation 
which has made it possible for a gen- 
eration of young people to serve as Amer- 
ican ambassadors of goodwill in scores 
of foreign lands. 

At the time the Peace Corps was being 
established, Youth for Understanding 
was already in operation—a lusty 10- 
year-old program that was providing a 
two-way form of communication be- 
tween young people in this country and 
abroad. 

American high school students were 
moving, at an ever increasing pace, across 
the oceans to foreign countries. High 
school students were moving, also at a 
growing rate, to this land of ours. Our 
young people were learning the cultures, 
the attitudes and the philosophies of the 
people in the countries which they 
visited. Young people from abroad were, 
in turn, learning the cultures, the at- 
titudes and the philosophies of Ameri- 
cans. 

Youth for Understanding, then, has 
enriched the peoples of many nations. 
It has opened a door to communica- 
tion between the people of the United 
States, and the peoples of the other free 
countries which inhabit this planet, 
earth, with us. 

As a representative from Michigan, I 
am pleased that Youth for Understand- 
ing is headquartered in my great State. 

I am particularly pleased that nearly 
two dozen schools in my congressional 
district—which covers all of Macomb 
County—actively participate as host 
schools. These schools include: 

Armada High School. 

Carl Brablec High School. 

Center Line High School. 

Chippewa Valley High School. 

Davis Junior High School, 

Eisenhower High School. 

Fraser High School. 

Lake Shore High School. 

Lakeview High School. 

L’Anse Creuse High School. 

Memphis High School. 

Mount Clemens High School. 

New Haven High School. 

Richmond Community High School. 

Romeo High School. 

Roseville High School. 

Adlai Stevenson High School. 

Utica Community High School. 

In addition, Macomb County Commu- 
nity College plays an active role in this 
student exchange program. 

I congratulate all of these educational 
institutions for the job they are doing to 
further the goals of the Youth for Un- 
derstanding program. I also congratu- 
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late the scores of families in Macomb 
County who have played host to the 
young people from other countries dur- 
ing their stay in the United States. 

Youth for Understanding has helped 
to underscore the fact that education 
involves a lot more than merely attend- 
ing school. The learning process is en- 
hanced, and the horizons of our children 
are enlarged, because of this student ex- 
change program. The teenagers taking 
part in this program—our own teenagers 
and those from other countries—are 
seeing life from a new perspective. They 
are learning about people—not people in 
the abstract, but people in the flesh. And 
they are learning about each other’s 
problems, each other’s hopes, each other’s 
aspirations. 

All Americans should take pride in the 
accomplishments of Youth for Under- 
standing. I hope all Americans will join 
in paying tribute to this outstanding 
organization as it reaches its “age of 
majority”—and will join, too, in wishing 
Youth for Understanding many more 
productive years in teaching young peo- 
ple the world over the real meaning of 
the word “communication.” 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to pay special 
tribute to the youth for understanding 
international teenage student exchange 
program. 

It is my firm conviction that only 
through efforts such as this which involve 
active participation with people through- 
out the world can we achieve real un- 
derstanding of the many kinds of 
thoughts and ways of all mankind. Un- 
derstanding breeds tolerance and com- 
promise—intellectual commodities which 
are extremely valuable, especially in this 
world where tension quickly rises and far 
too often results in violent confronta- 
tion. 

And what better “friendship ambas- 
sadors” do we have than our young peo- 
ple who are likely to be flexible in the 
face of change; who frequently are less 
hardened by prejudice which age often- 
times reinforces. If we are to achieve the 
ultimate—a harmonious world commu- 
nity—we must open our minds and our 
hearts to all nationalities. And as the 
youth for understanding program pro- 
vides, we must open our homes so that 
young people from around the world will 
learn through personal experience what 
living in the United States is really like. 

In my home State of Indiana, approxi- 
mately 100 students each year from high 
schools in Europe, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica attend high school while living with 
local host families. These students have 
made significant contributions to their 
schools and communities and in turn, 
have learned much that they will share 
in their native communities. This is a 
meaningful, thoughtful progression of 
understanding which rests on the strong- 
est of bases—actual experience. 

I commend the youth for understand- 
ing program for creating this invaluable 
opportunity for so many young people. 
In particular, I would like to encourage 
the young people in this country to be- 
come involved in international student 
exchange whether by actually going to a 
foreign country or by expressing an ac- 
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tive interest in the foreign students in 
their own communities. 

Ours is a rather unique challenge in 
that we are geographically denied ex- 
tensive exposure to people from foreign 
countries. I ask our young people to make 
that special effort to become involved in 
international exchange student programs 
such as the youth for understanding 
program. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today in this well-de- 
served tribute to the Youth for Under- 
standing program of the International 
Student Exchange. 

Over the past 20 years more than 
30,000 students from 45 countries have 
participated in this remarkable effort to 
promote international understanding. It 
is one of only three teenage exchange 
programs officially recognized by the De- 
partment of State. 

A number of young people from the 
23d District of Ohio, which I serve, have 
contributed to and benefited from this 
program, both as participants living with 
families abroad and as Ohioans welcom- 
ing young exchange visitors from over- 
seas into their homes. 

May “Youth for Understanding” enjoy 
continued success in its outstanding en- 
deavors for international accord through 
person-to-person programs, 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of ideological conflicts, when the 
world is shrinking in terms of travel time, 
we find ourselves in the position of being 
brought closer to our neighbors on this 
planet, yet often painfully distant in 
understanding them. 

I join my colleagues in speaking for 
programs such as Youth for Understand- 
ing. It is through such exchange pro- 
grams that the leaders of years to come 
may have the opportunity to meet and 
gain a better understanding of each 
other. 

We cannot fail to see the importance of 
learning from our fellow human beings, 
and in turn, relating our own experiences 
with the hope that they may learn from 
us. Indeed, no reasonable person will dis- 
pute the fact that the future of our very 
existence depends upon the degree to 
which the people of the world are able to 
understand each other. The people-to- 
people approach of such programs as 
Youth for Understanding affords us a 
chance to move toward a day when we 
shall not feel threatened by the fires of 
global conflict ignited by misunderstand- 
ing, and when fear would be replaced by 
communication. 

The future demands that we make 
every effort to relate to our fellow human 
beings, both in our own country and in 
other nations. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ESCH, Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order today “Youth for Un- 
derstanding.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HunNGATE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEW 
STATE OF BANGLADESH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the principle upon which our 
own existence as a nation is based and to 
which we have maintained allegiance 
at a sometimes considerable price for 
nearly 200 years is that of a people’s right 
to freely determine their own destiny. 

If, Mr. Speaker, this is true, it seems 
at least coldly logical that we support 
the same idea in our attitude toward the 
newborn nation of Bangladesh. 

I believe, of course, it is more than 
logical, I believe it is morally compelling. 

If Bangladesh were taken out of con- 
text, as it were, we would have no other 
course in the name of consistency and 
self-belief but to recognize its existence 
in the company of nations. 

Leaving Bangladesh in context, 
fraught as it is with overtones of inter- 
national politics and cold war cross pur- 
poses, it makes sense, I think, for us to 
recognize the fact of Bangladesh, quick- 
ly and cleanly, if only to avoid the non- 
recognition mistakes of the past, for 
many of which we have paid dearly. 

Bangladesh is a fact. It is a newly 
formed nation of 73 million people with 
a government de facto. There seems to 
me to be no currency in ignoring it. 

Beyond that, Bangladesh exists de jure 
because its people freely chose to exist 
separate and sovereign in an overwhelm- 
ing expression of self-determination. And 
they have paid an enormous price in 
blood and hunger in their commitment 
to that destiny. 

In recognition of our own belief in 
government by the consent of the gov- 
erned and in consistent adherence to our 
policy of encouraging this same approach 
whenever and wherever the opportunity 
presents itself, we ought to recognize 
Bangladesh de jure. 

Until we do that, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think we are free to regard Bangla- 
desh in any way except awkwardly and 
guiltily, nor are we true to the validity 
of our own national convictions. 


THE ILLEGAL DRUG TRAFFIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, at the beginning of this year 
during the congressional recess, I had 
the opportunity to investigate firsthand 
the problem our country faces in illegal 
drug traffic. 

Traveling to Turkey and other coun- 
tries involved in growing, processing, 
and transporting of narcotics, I spent 
many hours talking with and discussing 
the drug problem with public officials. 

One of the first results of my investi- 
gation was the full realization that this 
problem is not a national one, but an 
international one, and that its solution 
cannot be achieved by any amount of ef- 
fort by the United States standing alone. 
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Instead, it requires a full, concerted ef- 
fort by the entire family of nations. This 
need for international cooperation is 
amplified by the fact that increased U.S. 
narcotics and customs personnel, no mat- 
ter how efficient and sophisticated, will 
not be able to stem totally the flow of 
illicit drugs into our country. The State 
Department has stated that even with 
the most effective law enforcement pro- 
gram conceivable, only about 10 percent 
of the illegal drug traffic could be 
stopped. In fact, figures just released 
by the U.S. Bureau of Customs indicate 
that 1971 was a record year for seizures 
of heroin and other narcotics entering 
the country. And yet, the 1,309 pounds of 
heroin seized represents only 10 to 20 
percent of the total heroin imported to 
the United States last year. 

A brief look at the problem of detec- 
tion shows the hopelessness of our ever 
totally preventing the entry of illicit 
drugs. An estimated 4 tons of heroin en- 
ter the United States each year, hidden 
in ski poles, diplomatic mail, luxury cars, 
private jets, canned food, inside ap- 
parently perfect fruit such as watermel- 
ons, hollowed out books, scuba tanks, 
dolls, candles, and many other exotic 
hiding places. 

Approximately 220 million people with 
baggage, half a billion tons of freight, 
65 million cars and trucks, 360,000 planes, 
and 157,000 ships will enter our coun- 
try in 1 year. Looking closer at only the 
last item, an estimated 32,000 places can 
be found on a large vessel where drugs 
can be hidden. So, while our law enforce- 
ment efforts at home must continue, we 
cannot rely on this alone. We must find 
a way to cut off the supply before it ever 
gets to our shorelines. 

The harm that drug addiction inflicts 
on our country is well known to all, but 
a few statistics to highlight the great 
need for decisive actions in this area may 
be in order. 

There are estimated to be more than 
200,000 narcotic addicts in the United 
States. This is the largest number of 
known addicts in the world and the fig- 
ure is growing daily. Drug abuse is the 
major cause of death for those in the 
15 to 35 age bracket in New York City, 
where people die at the rate of three per 
day from heroin addiction. Over 1,000 
babies are born in our country each year 
addicted to heroin as a result of their 
mother’s drug abuse. It costs at least 
$35 per day to support a heroin habit 
and with 200,000 addicts, this hits about 
$7 million daily. The Justice Depart- 
ment estimates that approximately $1.5 
billion was stolen in 1969 to pay for hard 
drugs and it is going up rapidly each 
year. The cost of crime related to illegal 
hard drugs exceeds the cost of all forms 
of Federal law enforcement; the Federal 
courts and prisons, the FBI, and the 
Justice Department. Drug addiction is 
estimated to cause half of the crimes 
committed in the Nation’s Capital. 

While these statistics reflect the prob- 
lem of our own country, drug addiction 
is an international dilemma. I found 
that many foreign officials have been 
slow to realize this. But, I believe they 
are finally getting the message. 
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THE OLDER AMERICANS HOUSING 
ACT OF 1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have the privilege of introducing, with 
my colleague from Georgia (Mr. ROBERT 
STEPHENS), the Older Americans Hous- 
ing Act of 1972. Enactment of this bill 
will implement the most significant rec- 
ommendations of the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging concerning housing 
and related programs for the low-mod- 
erate income elderly. 

The 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging was remarkably successful in 
identifying and focusing national atten- 
tion upon the needs, wants, and aspira- 
tion of the 20,000,000 older Americans. 
The recommendations of the White 
House Conference embody the collective 
wisdom, experience, and good will of the 
more than 3,000 delegates from through- 
out the country. The unifying theme of 
the White House Conference was the 
need for action now. 

Nowhere was the urgency of effective, 
prompt action more evident than in the 
findings and recommendations concern- 
ing the housing and related needs of the 
low-moderate income elderly, the often 
forgotten elderly. These people during 
their working careers were provident, 
pension-earning, taxpaying citizens who 
constituted the stable, middle-class ele- 
ment of our society; however, inflation 
has eroded the purchasing power of 
their fixed retirement income and now 
that they, unlike younger people, are 
unable to improve their economic sta- 
tion, they have been deprived of the 
housing security, independence, and dig- 
nity which they earned. These are the 
people whose incomes, while sometimes 
too high for residency in low-rent fed- 
erally subsidized public housing, are not 
sufficient for suitable housing on the 
private market. 

The Older Americans Housing Act of 
1972 will provide an immediate and ef- 
fective response to the most urgent 
needs of older Americans for suitable 
housing and related services. The bill 
contains four major elements. First, it 
will allow the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make direct 3- 
percent loans to organizations designed 
to construct specialized housing facili- 
ties for the elderly. When the housing 
projects so funded become operational 
and 90-percent occupied, they will be eli- 
gible for refinancing by conversion to 
the interest assistance program, thereby 
immediately repaying Federal loan 
moneys to a revolving fund. A revolving 
fund of approximately $500 million 
would be initially created by refinancing 
of Federal housing loans already out- 
standing using interest assistance funds 
already appropriated for fiscal year 1972 
and new appropriations of less than $20 
million for fiscal year 1973, This housing 
program would provide approximately 
35,000 units of specialized elderly hous- 
ing during its first 2 years of operation. 

The second part of the bill provides 
for direct 100-percent grants to non- 
profit organizations and public bodies to 
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build senior citizen centers, including 
senior centers built in conjunction with 
housing projects so as to provide out- 
reach and supportive services to resi- 
dents and nonresidents in the neighbor- 
hood and community. 

The third program embodied in the 
bill provides that HUD may make either 
grants or loans to elderly persons living 
in their own homes to rehabilitate their 
homes to keep them in a decent, safe, 
and sanitary condition. Qualification for 
the grant or loan would be based upon 
inability to receive similar funding 
through private lending organizations. 
For those able to repay the money, they 
would be expected to do so and the in- 
terest rate would be 3 percent. However, 
for those whose incomes were insufficient 
to be able to repay the money, a direct 
grant would be made for the rehabilita- 
tion of their home, and the Secretary 
of HUD would have the first lien against 
the property when it was transferred due 
to death or sale. 

Finally, the bill provides for a special- 
ized organizational component within 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development led by an Administrator for 
Housing and Related Programs for Older 
Americans. The Administrator would 
have responsibility for operating the el- 
derly housing program, the senior citi- 
zens center program, and the loan and 
grant program for rehabilitation of 
owner-occupied housing. Additionally, 
the Administrator would have authority 
and responsibility for initiation and con- 
duct of research programs concerning 
the health, physical, emotional, and so- 
cial aspects of all housing and related 
programs for the elderly; and the devel- 
opment and implementation of programs 
for training professional and semiprofes- 
sional staff personnel to improve the 
competency, efficiency, and sensitivity of 
the management of federally assisted 
housing projects and programs for the 
elderly would be within his jurisdiction. 
In short, he will synthesize all elements 
essential to a comprehensive and effec- 
tive program. 

The Older Americans Housing Act of 
1972 captures both the letter and the 
spirit embodied in the recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Ag- 
ing. It gives specialized attention and 
specialized response to the needs of those 
of the older Americans who have con- 
tributed so much and who without our 
help cannot now effectively compete in 
either the private or the subsidized hous- 
ing market. 

We are forever compelled to face our 
responsibility of balancing all the na- 
tional needs against the available re- 
sources. Unfortunately, we cannot re- 
sponsibly respond effectively to all 
needs simultaneously. In my judgment 
there is no cause more meritorious or 
more urgently needed for the elderly. 


SOUTH VIETNAM PERMITTED TO 
SABOTAGE POW PRISON IN- 
SPECTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. AsPIN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I am placing 
in the Recorp today documents that re- 
veal that the United States permitted 
the South Vietnamese Government to 
sabotage an inspection of American 
POW camps in North Vietnam at the 
same time that Presidential aide Henry 
Kissinger was engaged in secret negotia- 
tions. In January 1971, the South Viet- 
namese Government requested that Am- 
nesty International, a private interna- 
tional organization dedicated to the free- 
ing of political prisoners of all persua- 
sions, attempt an inspection tour of 
inspection tour of North Vietnamese 
prisons. The North Vietnamese agreed to 
such an inspection on a reciprocal basis. 
After final arrangements had been made 
for a trip to North Vietnam in June, the 
South Vietnamese suddenly and unex- 
pectedly canceled the visas of mission 
members complaining that their officials 
were too busy to receive the group. 

Apparently the United States missed 
an excellent opportunity to find out 
about numbers of prisoners and condi- 
tions in the North Vietnamese prison 
camps. What I am shocked to learn is 
that the Government of the United 
States sat by and did nothing while the 
South Vietnamese Government scuttled 
the trip. It is inconceivable that we al- 
lowed the Government of South Viet- 
nam to veto this inspection trip. 

I have also learned that Amnesty In- 
ternational in planning another mission 
to inspect both North and South Viet- 
namese prisons. I have called upon Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers to per- 
suade the South Vietnamese to cooperate 
in this new venture. We cannot allow the 
South Vietnamese to again prevent us 
from learning about the true condition of 
Americans who are POW’s in North 
Vietnam. This time the United States 
must insist that the South Vietnamese 
cooperate with any new inspection mis- 
sion, After we have lost tens of thou- 
sands of lives and billions of dollars from 
our Treasury, the least we can expect 
from the South Vietnamese is their full 
cooperation in an attempt to win inspec- 
tion of North Vietnamese prison camps. 

I would also like to point out to my 
colleagues that Amnesty International 
would be an ideal organization to con- 
duct such an inspection tour. Its leader- 
ship covers a wide political spectrum in- 
cluding William F. Buckley, Jr., who is 
a member of the American Advisory 
Council. Amnesty International ordinari- 
ly adopts prisoners and then works for 
their release. The organization has won 
the release of many prisoners in a num- 
ber of countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Govern- 
ment must not repeat a tragic error of 
failing to press the South Vietnamese for 
reciprocal prison inspections when Am- 
nesty International attempts a second 
mission. 

The documents and the letter to Sec- 
retary Rogers follow: 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
(“I detest your ideas but I am ready to die 
for your right to express them.—Voltaire.) 
OBJECTS 

The objects of Amnesty International are: 

(a) to ensure for every person the right 
freely to hold and to express his convictions 
and the obligation on every person to extent 
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a like freedom to others: and in pursuance 
of that object to secure throughout the 
world the observance of the provisions of 
Articles 5, 9, 18 and 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

(b) Irrespective of political considerations, 
to work for the release of and provide assist- 
ance to persons who in violation of the afore- 
said provisions are imprisoned, detained or 
restricted or otherwise subjected to physical 
coercion or restraint by reason of their po- 
litical, religious or other conscientiously held 
belief or by reason of their ethnic origin, 
colour or language provided that they have 
not used or advocated violence. (Prisoners 
of Conscience.) 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Article 5: No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

Article 9: No one shall be subjected to ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 18: Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance. 

Article 19: Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Amnesty International is a non-political, 
non-sectarian and non-governmental. It has 
consultative status with the United Nations, 
UNESCO and the Council of Europe. 

Amnesty International is financed through 
national sections and local groups and by in- 
dividual subscriptions from all parts of the 
world. 

Amnesty International is governed by an 
International Council. This Council meets 
once a year and is composed of representa- 
tives of the National Sections and members 
of the International Executive Committee. 
The latter are elected by the Council each 
year and take responsibility for the day-to- 
day work of the International Secretariat in 
London. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Mr. Sean MacBride S.C.—former 
Foreign Minister of Ireland and former 
President of the Council of Ministers at the 
Council of Europe. The Secretary General is 
Mr. Martin Ennals. 

Amnesty International arranges missions 
to the countries with which it is concerned 
and sends representatives to speak to gov- 
ernments. It also sends observers to trials 
whenever this is worthwhile and possible. It 
establishes contact with prisoners and their 
families, to give assistance. 

Amnesty International is pledged to op- 
pose the death penalty for political offences 
and has established a special fund for this. 

Amnesty International was founded in 
1961 and its work now extends across the 
wor-d. It has 27 national sections and more 
than 900 groups. Each group “adopts” three 
prisoners: one from each of the major po- 
litical blocs; the third from the developing 
countries. This system ensures political 
neutrality. 


Press STATEMENT FROM AMNESTY 
INTERNATIONAL 
(By Martin Ennals) 
JUNE 28, 1971. 

MISSION TO VIETNAM 
On 22 January 1971, Mr. Do Thieu Liet, 
& counsellor at the South Vietnamese Em- 
bassy in London visited, at his own request, 
the Secretary General of Amnesty Interna- 
tional at the headquarters of the organisa- 
tion. Mr. Liet brought with him a copy of a 
new white paper published by the South 
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Vietnamese government reporting, inter alia, 
on the treatment of “persons kidnapped” by 
the North Vietnamese authorities. Mr. Liet 
stated specifically that he had been requested 
by his ambassador to present the publication 
to Amnesty International and to seek the 
assistance of Amnesty in influencing the 
North Vietnamese authorities with regard to 
their prisoners. 

The Secretary General accepted the publi- 
cation and explained the mandate of Amnesty 
International with regard to prisoners of con- 
science and political prisoners. The ways in 
which Amnesty could act upon the request 
from the South Vietnamese government was 
discussed in terms of a possible visit to both 
parts of Vietnam. Doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Northern authorities would 
agree to a visit. 

On 18 February, a representative of Am- 
nesty staff attended a press conference at 
the South Vietnamese Embassy by special 
invitation. After the conference the question 
was again raised privately of the assistance 
that Amnesty International might give in 
response to the request made on 22 January. 

On 20 March the International Executive 
of Amnesty International considered the 
situation and agreed that their chairman Mr. 
Sean MacBride should undertake a mission 
provided that he was able to visit both parts 
of the country. The terms of reference of 
the mission were drafted after the meeting 
and circulated to members of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee before receiving 
approval. These are as follows: “To discuss 
and examine the treatment of political pris- 
oners in North and South Vietnam; to make 
representations to the respective govern- 
ments for the release of prisoners of con- 
science; and to discuss and examine the con- 
ditions, treatment and possible release of 
civilian and other prisoners detained as a 
result of the existing armed conflict.” 

On Friday 2 April the Secretary General 
at his request, met the Ambassador from 
South Vietnam in London and together with 
an Amnesty staff member discussed the pro- 
posed mission of Mr. MacBride. There was 
no question raised of visa difficulties or of 
any particular date being unsuitable. Forms 
of application were sent to Mr. MacBride 
who holds a diplomatic passport issued by 
the Irish government. Doubt was again ex- 
pressed as to whether the North Vietnamese 
authorities would agree to issue a visa. 

Prior to the March meeting of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee Mr. MacBride 
had been in contact with the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers who had 
agreed to refer the possibility of a mission 
to the North Vietnamese government. An as- 
surance was received through these chan- 
nels that a visa would be forthcoming for 
Mr. MacBride’s visit. This was communi- 
cated direct to Mr. MacBride who then be- 
gan to make preparations for his travel. 

Discussions were held with the represent- 
atives of North and South Vietnam in Paris 
and with Mr. Ambassador Bruce of the U.S. 
government, charged with the Paris talks. A 
visit was also made to Stockholm for talks 
with the Swedish government regarding the 
possibility of certain exchange arrangements 
being made for prisoners. A special brief on 
North and South Vietnamese prisoners was 
prepared in Amnesty headquarters. 

Funds for the mission were approved 
through four national sections of Amnesty 
on condition that both parts of Vietnam 
were to be visited. 

There were considerable delay in receiving 
an answer from South Vietnam and eventu- 
ally it was decided to try to re-route the 
mission to visit North Vietnam before South 
Vietnam although this was considered by 
Amnesty International to be a regrettable 
variation in procedure. 

The North Vietnamese ambassador in Paris 
then indicated that unless there was an as- 
surance of a visa from South Vietnam the 
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purpose of the mission for which agreement 
had originally been given would be consid- 
ered to have changed and he was not there- 
fore able to issue a visa at that time. At the 
beginning of June Mr. MacBride received a 
letter from the South Vietnamese ambas- 
sador in London indicating that the time was 
not considered appropriate for a mission as 
the officials whom Mr. MacBride would wish 
to meet were too busy to receive him. 

In these circumstances the mission had 
to be postponed. The next meeting of the 
International Executive Committee which 
will consider the situation is on 11 July in 
London. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1972. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: It has come to my at- 
tention that Amnesty International, a pri- 
vate international organization dedicated to 
the freeing of political prisoners of all per- 
suasions, may undertake a second mission to 
inspect POW camps in both North and South 
Vietnam. 

As you know, Amnesty attempted a simi- 
lar mission in June 1971. The South Viet- 
namese cancelled visas for mission members 
and as a result the North Vietnamese backed 
down on what was to be a reciprocal ar- 
rangement. 

We cannot allow the South Vietnamese to 
again prevent us from learning about the 
true conditions of Americans who are POW’s 
in North Vietnam. This time the U.S. must 
insist that South Vietnamese cooperate with 
any new inspection mission. The American 
government at the minimum should receive 
full cooperation from our ally who we have 
supported with tens of thousands of lost 
lives and billions from our treasury. 

Amnesty International would be an ideal 
organization to undertake such a mission. 
Its leadership covers a wide political spec- 
trum including William F. Buckley, Jr., who 
is a member of the American Advisory Coun- 
cil. As you may know, Amnesty International 
has worked for and won the release of many 
political prisoners around the world. 

The American government must not re- 
peat the tragic error of failing to press the 
South Vietnamese for reciprocal prison in- 
spection when Amnesty International at- 
tempts a second mission. 

Sincerely, 
Les ASPIN, 
Member of Congress. 


THE CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
ton) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing the Children’s 
Dental Health Act, an important piece 
of legislation because it launches a 
multipronged attack to solve our dental- 
care problems in the country. Under pro- 
visions of the Children’s Dental Health 
Act, $50 million would be authorized to 
treat the dental problems of low-income 
and rural children. Another $9 million is 
authorized to aid communities which 
want to fluoridate their water supplies 
but, because of lack of funds, are unable 
to do so. The bill also authorizes $57 mil- 
lion in grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions carrying out programs to train 
dental auxiliary personnel and another 
$26 million would be authorized for 
grants to institutions engaged in studies 
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of the most effective means to utilize 
this auxiliary personnel. Finally, the bill 
authorizes the President to appoint a 
seven-member Dental Advisory Commit- 
tee which would look into the Nation’s 
dental-care problems and advise the Sec- 
ae of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are. 

The need for this legislation is plain. 
By the age of 2 years old, half of Amer- 
ica’s children have suffered from tooth 
decay. By the time the average child 
enters school, he or she has three de- 
cayed teeth and by age 15, that child has 
11 teeth which have been either de- 
cayed, filled or are missing. Over half 
the Nation’s children have never been 
to a dentist, and among low-income fam- 
ilies, that level rises to 70 percent. 

The Division of Dental Health in the 
Bureau of Health Manpower reported 
that $4 billion is spent annually by Amer- 
icans for their dental care. But that care 
is to treat conditions which the report 
states, need never have developed at all 
or which could have been arrested earlier 
at less cost and less professional time. 

The $50 million authorization to treat 
children will provide preventive, correc- 
tive, and followup care. The money for 
fluoridation goes to communities which 
want the treatment in their water sup- 
plies. Studies show that children who live 
in communities which have fluoridated 
water have fewer cavities, sometimes by 
as much as 65 percent. 

The provisions dealing with dental 
hygienists and assistants is particularly 
important because it is designed to max- 
imize the dentists’ productivity. There is 
currently one hygienist for every six 
dentists practicing in this country when 
the minimum desirable ratio is one hy- 
gienist for every two dentists, accord- 
ing to professional groups. But if we are 
to meet that minimum ratio, we must 
graduate 48,000 new hygienists in this 
decade. At our current rate, we train 
only 23,000. 

This bill, originally authored by Sena- 
tor WarRREN Macnuson, has received 
widespread support reflected in the vote 
December 10 of 88 to 1 for its passage. 
The Senator is to be commended for his 
work, as is Senator EDWARD KENNEDY who 
chairs the Subcommittee on Health. The 
bill has been endorsed by major dental 
organizations. I will be resubmitting this 
bill at a later date for cosponsors. 


A VALUE-ADDED TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us in Treasury would know something 
about it. At least that is what Treasury 
Secretary Connally told me Monday of 
this week about the possibility that the 
administration may be considering new 
taxes in light of the staggering deficit the 
administration has and will have run up 
by the end of the new fiscal year. 

The Secretary disavowed any knowl- 
edge of the possibility of tax increases 
when I questioned him during our Ways 
and Means Committee hearings on the 
administration’s request to increase the 
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debt limit another $50 billion, to bring 
it to $480 billion. 

It must have come as a shock to him 
when, on the following day, the White 
House let it be known that the adminis- 
tration is considering placing a so-called 
value-added tax on the backs of the al- 
ready overly taxed low- and middle-in- 
come Americans. 

It is reported in the press lately that 
Secretary Connally is becoming disen- 
chanted in his current capacity. I do not 
blame him. I would be upset too if I were 
Secretary of the Treasury and a bunch 
of mere White House staffers were selling 
the President on a whopping tax increase 
without my knowledge. 

Or perhaps this is the fiscal work of 
the James Bond of the White House, 
Henry Kissinger, secret agent doer of 
and dabbler in all things. 

Actually Mr. Kissinger should have a 
good knowledge of the value-added tax. 
He is an acknowledged expert in foreign 
affairs and VAT is a form of taxation 
used extensively in foreign lands. 

In France it is 23 percent. In Germany, 
11 percent. The Swedish rate is 15 per- 
cent. 

The VAT has been described as one of 
the most insidious forms of taxation used 
today. 

Insidious because it is a hidden tax. 
That is, the merchants who pass it on to 
consumers simply include it in the price 
without separate mention. At least this 
is how it is done in Europe. 

Insidious because it is a regressive tax. 
That is, it bears heavier on low- and mid- 
dle-income people. 

In contrast to VAT, the Federal income 
tax is a progressive tax, generally based 
on the ability to pay. 

The VAT balloon floated by the White 
House yesterday carried a revenue-rais- 
ing figure of about $16 billion. Former 
Treasury official Stanley Surrey esti- 
mates that $3 billion to $4 Billion can be 
raised for each 1 percent of VAT. Thus 
to raise the $16 billion the administra- 
tion is talking about would require a na- 
tional VAT levy of 4 to 5 percent. 

For months now I have expressed fear 
that the administration would be forced 
to raise taxes and would attempt to do so 
by putting the load on the small tax- 
payer. This confirms my fear. 

At the same time it is appalling to note 
that not one hint has come from the ad- 
ministration concerning another rev- 
enue-raising avenue open to them. This 
is to close the remaining loopholes in 
our Federal income tax laws. 

When we wrote and passed the tax re- 
form of 1969 we knew more work was 
needed. The Nixon administration 
pledged to help. For 2 years the Ways 
and Means Committee has waited in vain 
for its promised recommendations on es- 
tate and gift taxes. 

It is estimated we could raise an addi- 
tional $20 billion in Federal revenues if 
the remaining Federal tax loopholes were 
closed. But to do this we would need the 
full support of the President and the ad- 
ministration and to date they have not 
paid even lipservice to this approach. 

Certainly additional Federal revenues 
are going to be needed if the administra- 
tion continues to underestimate tax re- 
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ceipts and run up these deficits. But let 
us have no talk of consideration of a 
value-added tax for whatever purpose. 
The taxpaying public is heavily bur- 
dened as it is. It seems it would be far 
more appropriate to close the loopholes 
and raise the moneys this way. We can do 
this with support from the administra- 
tion. If new moneys are to be raised let 
us work together to provide equitable 
taxation and pursue sound fiscal policy. 


THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ROONEY) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, sometime later in this session 
of the 92d Congress this House will con- 
sider legislation providing for the con- 
tinued financing of public broadcasting. 

This week the Subcommittee on Power 
and Communications of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce conducted hearings on several 
measures to provide for increased fund- 
ing to support educational programing. 
Mr. Sheldon P. Siegel, executive vice 
president and general manager of 
WLVT-TV, the Lehigh Valley Educa- 
tional Television Corp. serving the Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem-Easton area of 
Pennsylvania, was among those who 
testified. 

From his vantage point as manager of 
an ETV facility, Mr. Siegel was able to 
offer real insight into the problems which 
confront public television at the local 
level. “Many station managers,” he ex- 
plained, “spend most of their time in a 
relentless search for ‘survival funds’,” 
and are thus seriously restricted in al- 
locating time and effort to the creation 
and development of new and imaginative 
programing. 

He makes an excellent case, I believe, 
for increased financial support of the 
local public broadcasting facilities—not 
for the sake of pouring more money into 
public broadcasting, but to enable com- 
munity public broadcasting facilities to 
play a more meaningful role in the 
community. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to Mr. Siegel’s most pertinent remarks: 
TESTIMONY OF SHELDON P. SIEGEL 

It is an honor to have been asked again to 
testify before this distinguished Committee; 
my previous appearance having been in April, 
1970, when the continued financing of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting was 
under discussion. 

Much has changed in Public Broadcasting 
in these past 20 months—for the good; but 
much, unfortunately, has remained the same. 
The Corporation for Public Broadcasting has 
been initially funded; the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service has found its sealegs and a meas- 
ure of public acceptance; but the problems, 
predominantly economic, of the local educa- 
tional/public television station have not been 
ameliorated in these past 20 months. 

To the contrary, tightening economic 
pressures on participating school districts 
everywhere have resulted in a curtailment 
and, indeed, in some areas, a complete halt 
in support of instructional television pro- 

ng activity on local stations. Busi- 
nesses and industry have tightened their own 
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belts, and what meager funds were flowing 
into public television stations through un- 
derwriting and direct contribution, have seri- 
ously diminished. State governmental sup- 
port of educational television has also been 
eroded through constantly increasing de- 
mands on {ts treasury. 

Yet, with all this, the local non-commer- 
cial public television station—born without 
any visible means of support—has been 
called upon to serve its local constituency, 
and despite the adverse economics—practi- 
cally all ETV stations have responded with 
new and imaginative programs for its local 
community. 

One often reads in the daily press of the 
need for economic stabilzation. I think that 
is exactly what is needed now, if local public 
television is to exist and, hopefully, thrive. 
It is to this end that I would like to direct 
my remarks. 

If I may paraphrase from the Bible. In the 
beginning, there were the stations. The ques- 
tion is—will they be there in the end? 

The stations preceded the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, the Public Broadcasting 
Service, the numerous other entities which 
serve in our behalf. Yet, there are times when 
it appears that we shall be survived by those 
that come after—which may be the law of 
nature, but ought not to be the guiding 
principle of the destiny of public broad- 
casting. 

For in my opinion, and I believe that of 
the great majority of my colleagues, the 
destiny of public broadcasting, its ultimate 
acceptance in the grass-roots of America, lies 
with a strong local public television station, 
responsive to its local constituency—pro- 
gramming for that constituency—in the in- 
terest of that constituency. 

But you can’t have all this, unless you pay 
your light bill first. Mandrake the Magician 
would be hard pressed to produce a signifi- 
cant program without first producing the 
funds to pay for the production staff, the 
graphics, the cameras, and the heat, The sta- 
tion must first have the sound economic base 
upon which to build this structure of com- 
munity service. 

Many station managers spend most of 
their time in a relentless search for “sur- 
vival funds.” Instead of expending energy in 
the creation and development of new and 
imaginative programming efforts (which 
takes dollars), many ETV managers, par- 
ticularly in the smaller- and medium-size 
markets, spend most of their day in design- 
ing new and imaginative ways to seek funds 
to pay the telephone bill. 

I do not say that the future of public 
broadcasting, with its emphasis on support 
of the local station, need be built at the 
expense of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting or a strong national program serv- 
ice. I do say, however, that the economic 
well-being of the local station must become 
a prior concern from which all else must 
flow. For the local public television station 
provides an avenue of communication for 
the local community. A good local public 
television station registers the pulse of its 
community. 

I am sure that the distinguished mem- 
bers of this Committee are aware that the 
amount proposed in several bills relating to 
financing public broadcasting may not be 
equal to the task ahead. I do not think any 
useful purpose would be served by dwelling 
on the adequacy or not of the dollar 
amounts discussed. 

What is important, in my view, is the di- 
rection and thrust of the expenditure. What 
is important is that the focus should be put 
where it truly belongs—on the local station 
to do the local job that must be done. 

There is little sense in providing for a 
first class interconnection of poorhouses 
which simply exist to funnel a national pro- 
gram service, 

As I recently noted in a letter to the Hon- 
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orable Fred Rooney, a member of this Com- 
mittee, whatever funding develops, from 
whatever source, it is imperative that the 
major designation and thrust for any fund- 
ing bill keep the local stations as the major 
priority. 

The heart of public broadcasting today, as 
it has always been in the past, lies with the 
local station. The funding and direction of 
public broadcasting must be primarily ori- 
ented towards the support of the local sta- 
tion. 

This need not necesarily be at the expense 
of a national program service if sufficient 
funds are available; but when there must 
be a choice, the needs of the local communi- 
ties, through their stations, should be served 
first. 

These funds enable us to produce local 
programs, for example, such as our station 
undertakes in the Lehigh Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, to fill a community need. 

Two weeks of continuous live local pro- 
gramming every night, featuring all local 
candidates for political office, including 
school board, city council, state Senate and 
Assembly, d.a., judgeships, and United States 
Congress, Live, local election returns; public 
hearings, featuring the Governor; State 
House Committees; Ecology versus the En- 
vironment; and Fluoridation. 

Monthly live City Council and School 
Board Reports with telephone questions di- 
rect to city and school officials; regular 
weekly exchange of views by college students 
and community leaders of seven local uni- 
versities on our “College Speak In”, 
which recently featured the Honorable Wil- 
bur Mills in a special hour telecast. Pro- 
gramming such as this can only be done at 
the grassroots level—and supported by 
funding that puts the money where the pro- 
gram is—locally. 

As to a formula of local station percentage 
in any funding bill, I would suggest an in- 
creasing sliding local percentage with con- 
comitant decreasing percent for the national 
service as the total dollars increase. 

At the present time, 12% of the funds are 
going to meet local station support. For ex- 
ample, in a total $45 million new funding 
bill, 30% could be the initial local factor, 
which would yield about $15 million local 
funds and $30 million nationaly. This is a 
modest step in the right direction. 

If the local percent were to increase, for ex- 
ample, 5% for every $5 million, a total appro- 
priation of $65 million, would have a 50% 
local factor, or about $30 million; with the 
remaining 50% or $35 million still available 
for national programs. 

You will note such an approach would still 
guarantee a strong national commitment at 
a consistent dollar level, yet recognize the 
need to increase the local station dollars as 
more federal funds became available to cover 
increasing demands on the local public tele- 
vision facility. 

A local-national ratio could also be worked 
out for appropriations as needed beyond the 
figures noted here, but I hope I have illus- 
trated a concept on how a sliding formula 
might work with the need for increasing lo- 
cal support at the matrix. 

Our greatest single need at this point is 
for unrestricted general station support that 
may be utilized by the local stations. Candid- 
ly, in my opinion, the source of this support 
becomes secondary. The real issue is the need; 
not necessarily the mechanism by which this 
is generated. 

I am certain that this Committee is be- 
numbed by those testifying on a variety of 
bills, who preface their remarks by saying 
that the appropriation they seek is really in- 
adequate for the task at hand—or if an 
amount has been proposed, that it is insuf- 
ficient. 

I have tried to spare you this kind of fi- 
nancial analysis—believing that the real 
point at issue is the direction this funding 
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should take—for if the principle upon which 
the funding is based is sound—if the empha- 
sis is “right on” as they say in the present 
day vernacular—then the dollars to do the 
job right will ultimately flow in the needed 
amounts—for the public will have been 
served. 

They will support and encourage your ef- 
forts as responsible Congressmen, and pub- 
lic broadcasting will realize its promise of be- 
ing a dynamic and motivating force for the 
benefit of all our citizens. 

Thank you. 


THE INCOMPARABLE JERRY WEST— 
WEST VIRGINIA’S BASKETBALL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of turmoil and confusion, the Amer- 
ican people instinctively turn to athletics 
as a cathartic. Every sport has its hero, 
worshipped by thousands. West Virginia 
is proud to present its representative in 
the world of amateur and professional 
basketball, Jerry West. News media 
across the Nation are today acclaiming 
his skill and his character as a good citi- 
zen. It is my great pleasure to offer this 
little tribute to his matchless gifts. 

Jerry West is a gifted, graceful, modest 
young man, admired by millions of 
basketball fans everywhere. 

As one of West Virginia’s greatest 
“natural resources” he has been—and 
still is—a wondrous “ambassador of good 
will” not only for his native State, but 
the entire Nation. 

To the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, he is a “special person” because of 
his many attributes both on and off the 
court. 

West Virginia University never had a 
better player than the 6-foot 3-inch, 175- 
pound, two-time All-American superstar, 
Jerry West, a “complete player” in every 
respect. 

Neither have the Los Angeles Lakers 
for whom Jerry West is in his 12th 
season as an all-time, all-pro performer. 

Indeed, those of us who have followed 
his star-studded career closely believe he 
may be, pound for pound and inch for 
inch, the greatest basketball player who 
ever lived. 

His amazing achievements are too nu- 
merous—and too well known—to list 
here. Suffice to say that all of the records 
he established as a “Mountaineer” re- 
main intact as do his numerous marks 
with the Lakers and the National Basket- 
ball Association. 

Only three players in pro basketball 
history have scored more points, only 
four have made more free throws, and 
only five have been credited with more 
assists. 

Just last month Jerry West was voted 
the Most Valuable Player Award in the 
NBA All-Star Game in Los Angeles, 
where his last-second field goal gave the 
West team a 2-point victory over the 
East. It seemed most fitting inasmuch as 
he always has been known as “Mr. 
Clutch” for his exploits on the court. 

Two years ago, this gutty guard led 
the league in scoring and was acclaimed 
the NBA’s Most Valuable Player in the 
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championship playoffs—but he told the 
world— 


I would gladly trade that singular honor 
for a team title. 


That is the type of person this deeply 
dedicated athlete is. 

Several months ago, Jerry West reluc- 
tantly agreed to a “night” in his honor 
at a game in Los Angeles. In lieu of gifts, 
however, he requested that all proceeds 
from the sale of the souvenir book be 
used to establish a perpetual “Jerry West 
Scholarship” for the needy at West Vir- 
ginia University in Morgantown. A de- 
serving youngster, not necessarily an 
athlete, will be the recipient each year. 

Jerry West has given of his time, effort, 
and money to help young people and old 
in various ways. Just recently he served 
as chairman of the Christmas Seal Cam- 
paign for his home State. 

It is with tremendous pride that we 
West Virginians—and members of the 
District of Columbia chapter of the West 
Virginia University Alumni Association— 
spearhead a salute to this distinguished 
alumus and national sports celebrity. 

We are constantly reminded that Jerry 
West has not played on a championship 
team except in high school at East Bank, 
W. Va., and with the U.S. representatives 
in the Olympic and Pan-American 
Games. 

To millions of Americans, however, 
Jerry West is a true champion in every 
respect and always will be—long after his 
career as a player comes to an end, 

Thus, it is with the utmost esteem, re- 
spect, and admiration that fellow West 
Virginians and West Virginia University 
graduates, and thousands of others, join 
in paying tribute to Jerry West on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 13, 1972, when 
the Lakers play the Baltimore Bullets at 
College Park, Md. 

May Jerry West, wife Jane, and their 
three handsome sons, Dave, Mike, and 
Mark, enjoy this moment of recognition 
to one so humble and so deserving. 


MORE PLANT AND JOB LOSSES 
OVERSEAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr, Burke) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as evidence of my continuing 
concern in matters of foreign trade and 
overseas investment, I feel that the fol- 
lowing articles should be brought to the 
attention of each and every Member 
of this House. These are the articles of 
respected journalists and wire services 
and not something that comes off the 
top of a Congressman’s head in the 
middle of a floor debate. I think that they 
go a considerable distance in document- 
ing the increasing concern many of us 
have felt about recent trends in our econ- 
omy. The more articles, such as this, one 
reads, the more convinced one becomes 
that the time for Congress to begin ex- 
haustive hearings into foreign trade and 
the multinational corporation is upon 
us. H.R. 10914 would serve as an effec- 
tive background for such hearings and 
has already been filed several times with 
an impressive list of consponsors. The 
articles follow: 
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[From the Boston Globe, Jan. 5, 1972] 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER FACTORY To LEAVE 
CONNECTICUT FOR ENGLAND 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Royal Typewriter Co. 
yesterday announced it will move all its 
typewriter production overseas—a step ex- 
pected to affect 1500 workers, 

“Tragic” was the reaction of one union 
official, 

Royal announced in September that it was 
considering moving all production to its 
facility in Hull, England. 

Royal employes were told in a letter that 
the decision to move has been made “as a 
result of years-long and continuing competi- 
tive pressure from lower-cost foreign made 
typewriters.” 

“After considering all elements of con- 
tinued operations of the Hartford manufac- 
turing facility, we have concluded that Royal 
must transfer all typewriter production from 
Hartford to more economical facilities,” the 
company said. 

It added that no decision had been made 
on when the transfer would be completed. 

A union spokesman said no arrangements 
had been made for transfer of any production 
workers to England. 

Royal said it will maintain marketing and 
administratve personnel numbering about 
700 in Hartford. 


More U.S. Goons “MADE IN JAPAN” 
(By Dean C. Miller) 

New YorkK.—You may think that the 
Dodge Colt compact car, Royal's “Apollo” 
typewriter and Bell & Howell’s super-8 movie 
camera have little in common. 

But they do. 

They’re all made in Japan. 

To the long list of “American” products 
made overseas can be added many models of 
television sets, some General Electric wash- 
ing machines, RCA radios and even Spalding 
baseball gloves. 

Each year Americans spend billions for 
Japanese products bearing American brand 
names. Many people aren’t even aware of it 
because labels and plates denoting point of 
manufacture often are under or on the backs 
of the machines. Hitachi makes some models 
of the RCA radio and GE washing machines. 
Mitsubishi Corp, makes the Colt compact. 

NCR, Burroughs and Dictaphone place 
their names on calculators produced in Japan 
by Sharp, Sanyo and Nippon, respectively. 
Most Monroe calculators are produced in Ja- 
pan by Canon, Many Philco-Ford television 
sets also are produced abroad, 


CHEAP LABOR SOUGHT 


This flight to cheaper labor markets has 
cost Americans about 275,000 jobs just in the 
radio-television and electronic area and the 
fields of leather footwear, steel, apparel and 
textiles, according to Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Imports in these areas in 1970 contrib- 
uted nearly $4 billion to the balance of 
payments deficit. 

It has been estimated that Americans in 
1971 imported 90 percent of their home ra- 
dios, 51 percent of their black and white tele- 
vision sets, 42 percent of their shoes, 16 per- 
cent of their new cars, 96 percent of their 
motorcycles and 68 percent of their sweaters. 

Besides products made overseas and bear- 
ing American brand names, a vast quantity 
of goods are assembled here from compo- 
nents manufactured abroad. IBM, the lead- 
ing maker of computers, has a component 
manufacturing plant in Taiwan. That island 
also turns out television components and 
other electronic parts for Philco-Ford, Ad- 
miral and General Instrument Co. 

Little by little, the drive towards cheaper 
labor, a major factor in productivity which 
ultimately determines profit margins, is 
chipping away at American industries, Take 
the portable typewriter industry for example. 
Major producers like Royal, Remington, and 
Underwood, acquired by Olivetti, an Italian 
company, make their products overseas. Allen 
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Business Machines (formerly R. C. Allen), an 
American manufacturer of office typewriters, 
was forced out of business entirely. 

ONE U.S. PORTABLE 

Smith-Corona portables, made by SCM 
Corp., are the only portables still produced 
in this country. SCM manages this through 
automated manufacturing methods at its 
production complex in the Cortland, N.Y. 
area. Despite the automation, Smith-Corona 
still hires 3,500 workers at these plants. But 
you can bet that these workers worry some 
as they feel the pressures of foreign labor 
closing in on them. 

Corporations also feel that pressure. 
They're caught between the desire to make 
more profits through higher productivity 
and public resentment when they phase out 
plants and operations in favor of foreign 
labor. 


[From Business Week, Aug. 28, 1971] 
MULTINATIONALS TAKE IT IN STRIDE 


Rohr Corp., a diversified manufacturer 
based in Chula Vista, Calif., close to the Mexi- 
can border, seems Just the sort of company 
that would have to make some quick adjust- 
ments to the new U.S. trade program. When 
it landed a contract to make rapid transit 
cars it set up a plant south of the border to 
do its labor-intensive assembly work at Mexi- 
can wage scales—and now must pay a 10% 
import surcharge on all the work done there 
Yet the company has no intention of making 
any changes. For Rohr, the 10% penalty does 
not come close to offsetting the labor cost ad- 
vantage. “We can hire a welder in Mexico for 
a@ week for what it would cost us per day up 
here,” a spokesman says. 

Rohr’s reaction is shared to a surprising 
degree by other U.S. multinational companies 
that make goods abroad for consumption 
back home and thus stand to be blooded by 
their own government's protectionist sword. 
The auto industry, for example, can absorb 
the impact without pain. Demand for De- 
troit’s imports—GM’s Opel, Chrysler's Cricket 
and Colt, and Ford's Capri—is so great that 
executives are not lowering their sales tar- 
gets, especially since cancellation of the auto 
excise tax offsets the duty surcharge. 

THE GAP REMAINS 

Many multinational companies find that 
the gap between domestic and foreign manu- 
facturing costs is so wide that the surcharge 
does little more than dramatize it. Reming- 
ton Rand Div. of Sperry Rand, for example, 
makes two-thirds of its manual typewriters 
in Italy and South America and recently 
shifted all its calculator manufacturing from 
the U.S. to Japan. Division president Edward 
L. Brown thinks the surcharge may help the 
domestic office-machine industry, but sees no 
chance that his company might change its 
production setup. At Bulova Watch Co. 
which makes most of its jeweled watches 
abroad, President Harry Henshel says the la- 
bor differential of 2 to 1 is “too big for the 
surcharge to make any difference.” 

Dozens of U.S. electronics companies have 
manufacturing affillates in the Far East, 
where the cost advantage is “a hell of a lot 
more than the 10% surcharge,” says chair- 
man Moses Shapiro of General Instrument 
Corp. In any case, Shapiro adds, “we went to 
Taiwan mainly to compete against the Japa- 
nese, so our position really isn’t affected.” 

REVEALING 


Tronically, judging by complaints received 
by the Treasury Dept., the import surcharge 
worries many multinational manufacturers 
not because it is so big but because it may 
look so small on invoices they send to cus- 
tomers. The surcharge represents 10% of the 
“value added” by manufacture abroad, and 
& retailer may get a pretty clear idea of his 
suppliers’ costs and markups. Manufacturers 
like to keep such matters secret, especially if 
their costs are embarrassingly low in rela- 
tion to prices that are charged. 

But most businessmen are postponing 
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judgments until they see how costs passed 
along are received in the market and how 
the monetary confusion settles down. Presi- 
dent Henry E. Bowes of Bell & Howell Co. is 
less concerned with the surcharge than with 
the possibility that revaluation of the yen 
will boost the cost of making his company’s 
Canon cameras in Japan. 

“We're telling the Japanese that we'd be 
happy to renegotiate our contracts, but only 
in dollars,” Bowes says. “The surcharge 
doesn’t bother me much, but if the Japanese 
insist on yen contracts, to hell with it—we'l) 
pull out.” 

Schwinn Bicycle Co., which imports “a sig- 
nificant portion” of parts from West Ger- 
many, Japan, and Britain, has been under 
pressure to renegotiate contracts in all three 
countries, says financial vice-president A. E. 
Selkurt. "The dollar's first wavering created a 
small panic among our suppliers,” Selkurt 
says. “They wanted to renegotiate on the dol- 
lar values prevailing today—today, mind you. 
We have assured them we would recognize 
the eventual level of exchange in future con- 
tracts.” 

The combined effect of the surcharge and 
dollar erosion may boost Ampex Corp.’s costs 
of manufacturing computer core memories 
in Hong Kong and Taiwan by more than 20%, 
according to Eugene E. Prince, manager of 
the computer products division. Prince has 
no idea how much of this, if any, can be 
tacked onto prices, because the market is so 
competitive; he thinks some of it will have 
to come out of profits. Yet the cost advan- 
tage is still far too great to consider moving 
back home, he says. 

The situation is different for the Singer 
Co., which makes its middle and low-priced 
sewing machine lines in Italy and Britain. 
Foreign labor costs run some 60% less per 
man hour below costs at the Elizabeth Port, 
N.J. plant whch makes Singer's top line, ac- 
cording to senior vice president Donald Rob- 
bins. But the U.S. plant has such superior 
productivity through high automation, says 
Robbins, that a permanent increase in im- 
port costs of as little as 10% might justify a 
pullback of some operations from abroad. 

Hurting. Not all industries enjoy freedom 
of choice, This week Washington was being 
beseiged by businessmen seeking exemptions 
on grounds ranging from the national inter- 
est to special hardship. Hardwood importers, 
for example, argue that the 10% surcharge 
on plywood imports from Brazil and the Far 
East would further inflate housing costs and 
lead to wasteful depletion of U.S. forest re- 
serves Deltec International, which cans and 
freezes pre-cooked meat in South America, 
is protesting that it must pay a surcharge 
while fresh and fresh-frozen meats are ex- 
empt. Since its products go into low-budget 
foods, it says the impact would fall on con- 
sumers least able to afford it. 

Importers in a number of industries claim 
that they are threatened with bankruptcy 
because their contracts specify a “duty paid” 
price, so they cannot pass the surcharge 
along. Businessmen are also flooding govern- 
ment Officials with pleas for clarification of 
the rules, Bell & Howell president Bowes was 
one of many top executives who trekked to 
Washington in the last few days. He re- 
turned shaking his head. “They have a lot of 
thinking to do down there,” he said. “And 
they seem to be doing it by the day.” 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS DUYULIA 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous mattter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to announce my 
congratulations and also my sorrow con- 
cerning the retirement of a personal 
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friend and a dedicated Federal employee. 
I am sure my fellow Members will join 
with me in honoring such a faithful 
public servant. Thomas DeYulia, who is 
the first career postmaster in the history 
of the Syracuse Post Office is retiring 
after 33 years of outstanding postal 
work. The retirement will become effec- 
tive February 4, 1972. 

Tom was appointed postmaster in 
February of 1971 not as the result of a 
political appointment but because of his 
outstanding service in his field. It is a 
very worthwhile feeling to know that one 
can advance to higher positions in such 
an important field as the Post Office 
Department. His appointment, one of 
4,544 since last November was made pos- 
sible by the postal reorganization and 
salary adjustment bill. 

Thomas DeYulia began his 33-year 
career with the Post Office Department 
as a 65-cent-an-hour substitute carrier. 
He earned recognition throughout his 
career for his outstanding work. Hs is a 
model of a career employee. 

It was Thomas DeYulia who initiated 
the postal clerk’s Sunday voluntary 
overtime program in Syracuse which re- 
sulted in a 50-percent increase in pro- 
ductivity. This plan along with many 
other of his ideas was adapted by many 
of the neighboring postal areas. Mr. 
Speaker it is no surprise that last year 
Tom was praised by the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for his outstanding and 
dynamic approach in the methods of 
post office management. 

It is my honor to tell you that besides 
being a capable manager of his post of- 
fice Thomas DeYulia has been a great 
public servant as well. Because of his 
deep interest in the well being of the 
people he services he has created many 
jobs for young people in Syracuse and 
he has initiated a postal station easily 
accessible to senior citizens. Tom 
DeYulia has also kept alive the interests 
of children by encouraging them to write 
to Santa Claus. 

Thomas DeYulia is certainly an in- 
spiration to all postal employees and, 
indeed, to all hard-working men and 
women. He has shown that through de- 
termination, hard work and an interest 
in others, it is possible to reach success 
and become a credit to his community. 
He has made a great contribution to the 
dignity and morale of the Post Office De- 
partment. I know I am among many 
when I wish my congratulations to Tom 
for his unparalleled service. It is through 
a man like him that the justification of 
such a program of merit is in order. I 
am sure you all agree that Thomas 
DeYulia is a national example of a 
career postal employee. Please join me in 
offering best wishes to Tom and his 
lovely wife Frances. 


THE RANGEL AMENDMENT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, CHARLES RAN- 
GEL, now in his second year of his first 
term in the Congress, has through his 
own initiative, intelligence, and persua- 
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sive ability, done what few Members of 
this House have ever done. He has caused 
a particular amendment dealing with the 
control of drugs to be affixed to four bills 
that have passed this House in the 92d 
Congress. 

In September of 1971 it was his amend- 
ment which was added to the foreign aid 
bill which would have banned aid to 
Turkey if the Turkish Government re- 
fused to end the growing of heroin poppy 
in that country. As a result of his amend- 
ment, the Turkish Government has now 
banned future crops. 

Yesterday in this House he offered his 
amendment to three separate bills, to 
wit, S. 748, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, S. 749, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, and S. 2010, the International 
Development Association, which bills au- 
thorized the lending of near $2 billion. 
His amendments, which were adopted, 
direct that our representatives on each 
of the three separate lending institutions 
cast negative votes against any proposed 
borrowing country where the President 
has made a determination that the gov- 
ernment of such country has failed to 
take adequate steps to prevent narcotic 
drugs from being produced, processed, 
transported and sold illegally within the 
United States. 

The Rangel amendment, now part of 
four important bills, is one of the best 
weapons that this country now has to 
deal with our narcotics plague. Is it not 
marvelous that a freshman Congressman 
is now known by everyone in the House 
of Representatives for his great work 
in this area and that there is an amend- 
ment known as the Rangel amendment 
which will undoubtedly be added to 
every bill where the United States pro- 
vides monies to other countries, so as to 
make certain that those countries do 
their best not to contribute to our heroin 
plague. 


FORTY-THREE MEMBERS URGE 
PRESIDENT NIXON TO RELEASE 
HOUSING AND HOUSING-RELATED 
APPROPRIATIONS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today 43 
Members of the House sent a letter to the 
President urging that he unfreeze the 
near $700 million which his administra- 
tion has frozen and which funds were 
appropriated by the Congress for vari- 
ous housing related programs. 

The letter to the President with the 
names of the signatories is appended. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
President, THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: We should like to 
draw your attention to the adverse results 
occurring because of your Administration’s 
freezing of funds appropriated for various 
housing and housing-related programs. We 
need not cite the shocking state of housing 
in so many urban, suburban, and rural areas 
of our country. And we find it most difficult 
to understand your rationale in having or- 
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dered the freeze. We urge that you recon- 
sider that action. 

Programs whose funds have been appropri- 
ated and yet frozen for fiscal year 1972 in- 
clude the following: water and sewer grant 
programs—$500 out of $700 million is being 
withheld. $50 million is frozen for the re- 
habilitation loan program, and $130 million 
in contract authority for public housing. 

Last week Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development George Romney stressed 
before the 28th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Home Builders in 
Texas the continuing deterioration of inner- 
city housing. While the Secretary predicted 
that the industry would start construction 
of 2.1 to 2.3 million units this year (an esti- 
mate far larger than most would make at 
this moment) even if fulfilled this would 
be short of this year’s quota if we are to 
meet the 10 year goal of 26 million units set 
by the 1968 Housing Authorization bill. 

We applauded your statement in your 
State of the Union message to wit: “Our 
commitment to balanced growth also requires 
a commitment to our cities—to old cities 
threatened by decay, to suburbs now sprawl- 
ing senselessly because of inadequate plan- 
ning, and to new cities not yet born but 
clearly needed by our growing population.” 
But we are distressed that your expression 
of commitment was not accompanied with 
the immediate release of those frozen funds 
already appropriated by Congress. 

We urge that you issue an order directing 
that these funds be made immediately avail- 
able for the housing and housing-related 
purposes for which they were intended. 

Sincerely, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Epwarp I. Kocn, 

Members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, William Barrett (Chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Housing), 
Frank Brasco, William Cotter, James 
Hanley, Parren Mitchell, William Moor- 
head. 

Other Members of Congress: Bella Abzug, 
William Anderson, Herman Badillo, 
Nick Begich, Jonathan Bingham, 
James Burke, Shirley Chisholm, George 
Collins, James Corman, Ronald Del- 
lums, Charles Diggs. 

John Dow, Robert Drinan, O. C. Fisher, 
Donald Fraser, Cornelius Gallagher, 
Ella Grasso, Lee Hamilton, Michael 
Harrington, Ken Hechler, Henry Hel- 
stoski, Louise Day Hicks, Ralph Met- 
calfe. 

John Moss, Claude Pepper, Otis Pike, 
Charles Rangel, Thomas Rees, Robert 
Roe, Benjamin Rosenthal, Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, William Roy, William Ryan, 
Paul Sarbanes, James Scheuer, Louis 
Stokes, Lester Wolff. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR 
SHORTER CAMPAIGNS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
recently passed comprehensive campaign 
reform legislation which is an historic 
and essential step in improving our whole 
electoral process. The spending limita- 
tions of this package, particularly for 
television, will help insure that the air- 
waves are not completely saturated with 
political commercials, and that political 
office is open to citizens of any income 
bracket. The new reporting requirements 
will enhance the credibility of elective 
Office. 

At the same time, the bill omits one 
crucial area which is sorely in need of 
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reform—the unbearable length to which 
we allow our campaigns to run. Long 
campaigns are expensive, exhausting for 
the candidates themselves, and simply 
boring for the electorate. 

I have maintained for years that one 
simple but effective way to cut down on 
electoral abuses would be to impose a 
simple limit on campaign length to a 
proportion which other democratic na- 
tions follow. To this end, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 8606 to limit the length of 
presidential campaigns to 60 days. This 
bill would make illegal the nomination 
of candidates for President and Vice 
President more than 60 days prior to 
election. 

Now that the Nation has embarked 
upon a presidential marathon, this pro- 
posal seems more necessary than ever. I 
am pleased that the Bridgeport Post has 
agreed with this position and I include 
here an excellent editorial from the Jan- 
uary 24 issue of that newspaper on the 
campaign reform bill passed by the 
Congress and the 60-day campaign. 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


The 92nd Congress started its second ses- 
sion on a high note by passing the campaign 
spending reform bill designed to protect free 
elections as a cornerstone of our society. 

In one sense, our elections were getting to 
be anything but free. 

Campaign expenditures escalated at a rate 
which threatened to bar from high public 
office all who did not belong to one of two 
categories: those personally wealthy and 
those willing to place themselves in debt to 
special interest groups. 

TV and radio advertising swallowed an ever 
increasing slice of the campaign budget pie. 
In the 1968 general election, the two major 
parties spent about $38 million for media 
time, This figure represented an increase of 
almost two-thirds over 1964. 

The bill insures that these inflated figures 
will be a thing of the past. It limits a presi- 
dential candidate’s broadcasting budget to 
$8.4 million, no niggardly figure to be sure, 
but one calculated to end the saturation of 
TV and radio by political spots. 

All federal office seekers must now abide 
by an all-media spending ceiling of 10 cents 
per potential voter with no more than six 
cents going for broadcasting ads. 

The new law limits what a candidate may 
contribute to his own campaign—#$50,000 for 
the presidency, for example. It also requires 
regular reporting of contributions of $1,000 
or more. 

This legislation is welcome, and, in fact, 
overdue. The growing cynicism about our 
elective process was reflected in the success 
of the book, “The Selling of the President.” 

There was a dreadful plausability to the 
words of Massachusetts Representative Tor- 
bert H. Macdonald: “The cost of broadcast 
time is the chief reason why the availability 
of money to a candidate has replaced per- 
sonal ability as the major criterion in the 
selection of that candidate.” 

We admit to some regret that the new bill 
did not abandon the equal time provision 
and make debate between major candidates 
possible, but this is mainly for show busi- 
ness reasons. When a President is involved, 
moreover, the confrontations are bound to be 
disappointing because appeals to executive 
privilege and classified information will in- 
evitably be made to evade sticky questions. 

The debates of 1960, in retrospect, were a 
contest of who could shoot from the hip 
faster. A candidate’s five o’clock shadow 
proved to be more decisive than his stand on 
an issue. And what questions of substance 
were really discussed? Remember those inter- 
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minable answers on Quemoy, Matsu, and the 
Pescadores? 

While we applaud the new legislation, It 
marks only a first step in bringing campaigns 
within reason. Next we would like to see 
serious consideration given to a proposal 
of Representative John S. Monagan. The 
Congressman from Connecticut's 5th District 
wants to make the nomination of presiden- 
tial candidates more than 60 days before 
the election illegal. This would make cam- 
paigns shorter and even less expensive. 


NEW FEED GRAIN OPTION 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s announcement by Secretary 
Butz of a new diversion option for feed 
grain farmers giving them larger pay- 
ments is clearly indicative of the admin- 
istration’s increased efforts to make the 
feed grain program work in such a way 
as to afford participants maximum free- 
dom and greater income protection. This 
new 80-cent payment for additional 10- 
percent set aside is designed to help make 
the necessary preplanting adjustments 
that will greatly improve the market out- 
look this year. Importantly, this prompt 
and decisive action should have a signif- 
icant impact in helping to bolster farm 
income. 

I am sure all of us welcome this an- 
nouncement. The Secretary should be 
commended on this flexibility in respond- 
ing to producer needs and making the 
program more effective for farmers. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing re- 
new our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 

Benjamin Franklin invented the bi- 
focal lens in 1780. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE DRUG 
TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I am reintro- 
ducing legislation today with cosponsors 
which I feel may if enacted, provide the 
means to induce States to establish drug 
treatment programs for addicts who re- 
side in the various States and, at the 
same time, insure that present Federal 
funding and, hopefully, increased levels 
in such funding for treatment programs 
will be spent on more effective programs. 

The treatment of narcotic addicts, who 
either volunteer or are committed for 
treatment, is primarily a State and local 
responsibility. Only the State, through 
local law enforcement and health agen- 
cies, have the ability to assess what the 
narcotic treatment needs of the State are. 
Moreover, the most successful treatment 
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and rehabilitation programs have been 
community-based treatment programs. 
Addicts who have been removed from the 
communities in which they reside for 
treatment, have extreme difficulty in 
adjusting when returned to the com- 
munity. A great many addicts can be 
successfully rehabilitated in carefully 
controlled out-patient programs in the 
community. 

Few States, however, are adminis- 
tratively and financially geared up to 
effectively treat the narcotic addict pop- 
ulation of the State. My own State of 
Florida, for instance, lacks a coordinated, 
State regulated and funded treatment 
program. Funding for those treatment 
programs which do exist comes entirely 
from local and/or Federal funds. Many 
States—at least 15—have no drug pro- 
gram whatsoever. 

The means exist to induce the States 
to organize themselves and appropriate 
the necessary funds to treat their nar- 
cotic addict population, but neither the 
Congress nor the Federal granting agen- 
cies have seized upon it. Since several 
agencies, primarily LEAA within the 
Justice Department and NIMH within 
HEW, presently make grants to treat- 
ment programs, conditions or criteria can 
and should be established which States 
must adhere to before grants are made 
to that State. 

Presently, however, grants are made by 
LEAA and NIMH directly to grantees 
within a State, irrespective of how 
that treatment program relates to an 
overall State’s needs. Moreover, there is 
little, if any, coordination between LEAA 
and NIMH in making such grants. Mr. 
Dean Crowther, Associate Director of the 
Civil Division of GAO, which recently 
made a study of Federal treatment pro- 
grams concluded that: 

While there is a reasonable amount of 
money being sent to communities by both 
the Department of Justice under LEAA and 
HEW under NIMH, there is not nearly as 
close a link-up as we would like to see. 


In addition, LEAA lacks the compe- 
tence to make such grants; LEAA is 
primarily a granting authority for State 
law enforcement activities. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
will remedy this situation by: First, 
transferring the authority for making 
narcotic treatment grants to NIMH, 
thereby centralizing the bulk of grant 
authority in an agency competent to ad- 
minister such programs; and second, 
inducing the various States to create 
narcotic treatment programs by making 
grants to State agencies established for 
such purposes for distribution to public 
and private programs which are compo- 
nents of community-based multimodality 
treatment programs. 

Section 6 of the bill amends the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act to delete the authority for LEAA 
to make grants for narcotic treatment 
and provides that any sum authorized to 
be appropriated to make such grants are 
“authorized to be appropriated for the 
purposes of section 251 of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act in 
addition to any other sums to be appro- 
priated for such section.” 

Section 5 of the bill amends the Com- 
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munity Mental Health Centers Act to 
allow States to make application for 
Federal funding for treatment and re- 
habilitation programs based upon their 
assessment of such needs in the State 
which cannot be met out of private or 
local and State funding, instead of 
private or public treatment programs 
making application directly to NIMH for 
funding of their individual program. The 
funds distributed to the State pursuant 
to such application would then be dis- 
tributed by the State agency to the vari- 
ous private and public community treat- 
ment programs. 

No application for a grant can be 
approved unless such application is made 
by a State agency— 

(1) which is established, with the assist- 
ance of the Secretary, for the purpose of 
receiving, administering, and distributing 
such grants to community-based multi- 
modality treatment programs; (2) which has 
submitted to the Secretary a comprehensive 
plan, prepared with the assistance of the 
Secretary, for the development of com- 
munity-based multi-modality treatment pro- 
grams based upon a detailed survey by such 
State agency of the narcotic addict treat- 
ment needs of the State; and (3) which has 
established, with the assistance of the Secre- 
tary, such standards as are necessary to pro- 
vide criteria for the continuation of narcotic 
addict treatment programs in effect imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of this Act, 
and for the establishment of community- 
based multi-modality treatment programs; 
(4) which agrees that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan and submit 
to the Secretary an analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the prevention and 
treatment programs and activities carried 
out under the plan, and any modifications 
in the plan which it considers necessary; and 
(5) which agrees to fund only those com- 
munity-based multi-modality treatment pro- 
grams which agree to treat addicts who have 
been committed for treatment either under 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 or under a state civil commitment pro- 
gram. 


The term “community-based, multi- 
modality treatment program” is defined 
as— 

. .. & program for the treatment of nar- 
cotics addicts, and other persons with drug 
abuse and drug dependence problems, estab- 
lished by a State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, for the purpose of providing com- 
prehensive treatment, including mainte- 
nance, detoxification, social and vocational 
rehabilitation, and other forms of treatment 
suited to the individual needs of the person 
treated such comprehensive treatment. Any 
such nonprofit private treatment agencies 
and organizations as subsidiary components 
of such program as may be necessary to pro- 
vide such comprehensive treatment. “Any 
such program shall be organized in con- 
formity with the State plan and standards 
referred to earlier. 


By requiring the States as a precondi- 
tion to receiving treatment grants di- 
rectly to establish a State narcotic treat- 
ment agency that would scientifically 
ascertain what the treatment needs of the 
State are, develop a comprehensive plan 
for the development of treatment pro- 
grams, and establish standards with the 
assistance of NIMH for such programs, 
we are inducing the States to recognize 
the role they must play in treating nar- 
cotic addicts and, at the same time, in- 
suring that both local, State, and Federal 
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funds for narcotic treatment are spent 
in an orderly, effective manner. 

Such funds would be expended on 
“community-based, multimodality pro- 
grams” because such programs offer the 
best chance of success and by integrat- 
ing various modalities of treatment, both 
public and private, into a comprehensive 
community program the needs of the in- 
dividual addict can be more effectively 
and economically met. Effective treat- 
ment requires a multidimensional ap- 
proach in which specific services for the 
addict are integrated with other related 
health and human services and such 
services must be provided in a millieu in 
which the addict and those close to him 
live and to which he must return after 
the initial phase of treatment. 

The requirement that the State fund 
only those programs which agree to ac- 
cept addicts committed to them by State, 
local, and Federal courts as well as those 
who voluntarily seek treatment is an 
outgrowth of the GAO report referred to 
earlier. 

Oftentimes, under both the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 and 
under State civil commitment laws such 
as those in New York and California, ad- 
dicts cannot be committed for treatment 
because programs at the community level 
will not accept such addicts. GAO re- 
viewed 22 NIMH grants awarded through 
April 30, 1970, and none of the grants 
included a requirement to treat those 
addicts referred from State and local 
courts. A few were required to assist 
the Federal civil commitment program. 

States will also be required to offer 
treatment in lieu of prosecution for an 
addict charged with both a State and 
Federal offense who is not prosecuted at 
the Federal level but would otherwise be 
eligible for treatment in lieu of prosecu- 
tion under title I of the Narcotic Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. Title I 
was intended to apply to addicts who 
committed such Federal crimes as mail 
theft, check forgery, auto theft, and 
other nonviolent crimes. Many of these 
crimes are also violations of State sta- 
tutes, only under the provisions of NARA 
when U.S. district courts can invoke title 
I. Thus, when in many of these cases, 
addicts are referred to State or local au- 
thorities for prosecution, opportunities 
for pretrial civil commitment in lieu of 
prosecution are lost if the State does not 
have a civil commitment program. 


GROUNDHOG DAY: A NOBLE 
AMERICAN TRADITION 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Groundhog Day. This morning, just after 
the break of dawn at Gobbler’s Knob 
near Punxsutawney, Pa., the celebrated 
weather forecaster will emerge from his 
underground home to determine what 
the elements have in store for us in the 
coming 6 weeks, If he sees his shadow, 
beware—there is cold, wintry weather 
ahead. If he sees no shadow—then we 
can be sure that spring is just around 
the corner. 
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Now I know that to many people all 
over the world, February 2 will be just 
another Tuesday. But in the United 
States and particularly in Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., this date has come to have a 
special meaning. 

Some of our distinguished colleagues 
may need reminding of the ritual that 
surrounds the 2d of February, Ground- 
hog Day. It is a tradition that 
has its roots in European folklore. The 
date, which is also the feast of Candle- 
mas, has been associated with weather 
prediction since the Middle Ages. Medie- 
val people believed that the day was 
chosen by hibernating animals to come to 
the surface to observe the weather. If 
the German badger came to the outside 
and was frightened by his shadow on a 
sunny day, the animal returned to its 
burrow for more hibernation. This even- 
tually came to mean that 6 more weeks 
of cold weather was in store. But a cloudy 
day minus the shadow meant that spring 
and pleasant weather were on the way 
and such a sign was to be welcomed by 
the farmer who saw it as a good omen 
for the entire year. 

The badger gave way to the ground- 
hog as the belief was brought to America 
by early German settlers. Since that 
time, Punxsutawney, Pa. has come to be 
known as the “groundhog capital of the 
world.” 

The celebration of Groundhog Day is 
an important festival throughout our 
country and many societies and organi- 
zations are dedicated to the preservation 
of this longstanding tradition. The oldest 
society was founded in 1880 in Punxsu- 
tawney, Jefferson County, Pa., an area 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress. 

America anxiously awaits the news 
from Punxsutawney. Until I can give you 
the official word, I take this opportunity 
to wish for all of us a cloudy Groundhog 
Day, an early spring, and a bountiful 
year. 


U.S. TRADE POLICY IN CRISIS 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
year we have all become aware of the 
very serious condition of our internation- 
al trade balance. In 1971, we incurred the 
biggest trade deficit in our history—over 
$2 billion, and the first calendar year 
deficit since 1888. 

The deficit in terms of competitive 
goods was actually $2.5 billion larger be- 
cause our export statistics include our 
foreign aid and food-for-peace ship- 
ments. Also, we value our imports on their 
foreign value at point of shipment rather 
than on what they cost us landed in our 
ports of entry. As estimated by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, this amounts to an 
undervaluation of at least 10 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is very seri- 
ous and it is doubtful that the realine- 
ment of international currencies will 
bridge the gap between the foreign cost 
and our own costs and that imports will 
continue to unfairly plague many impor- 
tant American industries. 
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In view of the extreme importance of 
our weak international competitive posi- 
tion, I wish to offer for the RECORD a 
paper that goes into the historical back- 
ground of how our difficulties developed. 
It was prepared by Mr. O. R. Strackbein 
who has labored in this field for many 
years. 

Mr. Strackbein’s analysis goes beyond 
the superficial explanations that are cur- 
rent, and I urge all Members to read and 
contemplate on the lessons to be gained 
from the paper. 

The paper follows: 

U.S. TRADE POLICY IN Crisis 


(By O. R. Strackbein, President, The Na- 
tion-Wide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy) 


The basis of our trade with other coun- 
tries has undergone so radical a change that 
& drastic change in our thirty-seven year 
old trade policy is no longer escapable. In- 
deed a few steps in recognition of this new 
reality have been taken; but there is little 
evidence that the depth and scope of the 
changed conditions that have overtaken us 
is fully grasped. 

Temporary and piecemeal measures are 
taken in what must be a vain hope that they 
will suffice. The fact is, however, that we 
face a competitive defeat that will not yield 
to temporary and superficial contrivances. 
We must peer much deeper. 

An indescribable variety of products pass- 
es outward and inward in our foreign trade. 
Because of the variety of origins of products 
that enter into this country from abroad 
the competitive levels at which they strike 
their counterparts in this country vary great- 
ly. For that reason the simple tariff system of 
the past, especially since the rate of duty 
must be the same toward all countries for the 
same products (the Communist countries 
generally excepted), is no longer by itself a 
suitable instrument of trade regulation. 

However, while this observation vitally 
affects the instruments of control that may 
be used over imports, it does not uncover 
the transformed world conditions, including 
those in this conutry, that make a drastic 
revision of our trade policy no longer a mat- 
ter of choice. Unless this fact is recognized 
and the reason for it, we will flounder in 
essentially futile but internationally highly 
irritating and resented efforts to solve our 
problem. 

If we and others would understand what 
we face today we must go back to the time 
when our economy began to diverge from 
that of Europe and the remainder of the 
world. It needed several generations, two 
world wars, a deep depression, with the tight 
economic regulations it brought in its train, 
to mature the great divergence that sepa- 
rated our economy from its counterparts 
elsewhere. 

First we should go to the roots of the tree 
we planted before the turn of the century 
in our fertile soil and upon the lower stem 
of which we grafted new stock that had not 
before been seen in the world. Much earlier 
yet we had wisely provided for free trade 
among our States. 

Among the first roots that we put in the 
subsoil before 1900 was antimonopoly. It was 
marked by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
(1890). The importance of this root can 
hardly be exaggerated. That it was planted 
meant that economists, political scientists 
and others, were aware that the nascent 
mass-production system and the sprouting 
technology that made that system possible 
would die aborning unless the reduced costs 
that were the justification for mass produc- 
tion were passed on to the consumers in the 
form of lower retail prices. Monopoly, as 
surely as trade barriers among the States, 
would have greatly impeded such a result. 
Therefore we elected to prevent or break up 
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monopolistic practices where they might ap- 


pear. 

The Knights of Labor the newly-born 
American Federation of Labor and the Popu- 
list movement were of the vintage of this 
era. 

The Sherman Act was followed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Square Deal” and then un- 
der Woodrow Wilson by the Clayton, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Federal 
Reserves Acts. Yet later came the Robinson- 
Patman Act by way of reenforcement. These 
actions reflected our faith in fair competi- 
tion, They were native to this country. 

As mass production became an engineer- 
ing and technological reality, albeit still in 
its earlier stages, the connection between 
wages and the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple also began to be perceived. This percep- 
tion might, indeed, be regarded as the verita- 
ble taproot of the new system. Hitherto 
wages had been looked upon with a jaundiced 
eye—indeed, as an evil to be kept at levels 
as low as possible. Unionization of labor was 
interpreted legally as a conspiracy, and labor 
organization was very unpopular. We had the 
British economists (notably David Ricardo, 
Mill, and others) to thank for this persistent 
attitude. It was not easily replaced. 

Henry Ford of the promising new automo- 
bile industry is usually recognized as the 
promoter of the vision of a mass market 
nourished by higher wages as the necessary 
counterpart of mass production. He intro- 
duced the $5 per day wage as evidence of his 
faith. He not only saw that greater volume of 
output would reduce unit cost but that vast- 
ly increasing production would bring drastic 
savings. He also saw that this greater volume 
would only be a mockery if it were not met 
at the far end by a money-backed army of 
potential customers. He would simply be 
swamped with an indigestible inventory. 

What Mr. Ford must also have perceived, 
even though he was not an academic econ- 
omist, was the function of an elastic de- 
mand. Elasticity of demand means simply 
that desirable goods will be bought in greater 
volume as the price is lowered. This elastic 
response is not present in the necessities for 
which the demand is usually inelastic be- 
cause it is limited by the size of the popula- 
tion. Only so much food can be consumed, 
for example, so much milk drunk or water 
Swallowed. Lowering of the price does not 
open & greater market than the head-count 
provides. 

The principle of elasticity of demand, but 
particularly its recognition, was therefore 
another one of the great roots that would 
nurture our system. It ranked with anti- 
monopoly and free trade among the States 
as assurance of a massive national market. 

Our blossoming technology assured grow- 
ing productivity in our industry. Higher 
wages, made possible by higher productivity, 
supplied the mass purchasing power that 
awaited the rising stream of goods that was 
coming off our production lines. 

If Ford had gained a monopoly he would 
have had a choice: he could have produced 
a few thousand cars and sold them at a 
high price. He could have charged what the 
traffic would have borne, as monopolists are 
in a position to do. He might have made a 
handsome profit per car and he need not 
have taken on the very burdensome wor- 
ries, corrosive uncertainties and anxieties 
that go hand-in-hand with developing a vast 
and complex enterprise. He could, on the 
other hand, have done what he did in fact 
do. 

His was a great risk, but the vision of 
the jackpot at the far end—the mass mar- 
ket, running into millions rather than 
thousands of cars, drew him on. Had he 
in fact gained a monopoly it is doubtful that 
he would have rested on his oars. Had he 
sold ten thousand cars at a profit of $1000 
per car, he would have realized a gross re- 
turn of ten million dollars. Had he the 
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option of selling a million cars at a profit 
of only a hundred dollars per car he would 
have realized a hundred million dollars, or 
ten times as much. Which option would he 
have chosen? In the presence of competition 
in place of monopoly, the lower-price option 
would have been the only one open even if 
it were not necessarily intelligently ex- 
ploited. In any event Mr. Ford took the 
long view and without being prodded by 
imports but impelled by a vision, succeeded 
at mass production to an astounding degree 
as a pioneer. 

With the success of the automobile the 
Ford principle became well established and 
it was extended to a great variety of other 
products. Any new product or an existing 
one radically improved that lightened 
monotonous or time-consuming toil in the 
household or elsewhere or that catered to 
comfort, to artistic appreciation or to social 
prestige, was a candidate for the process 
that became familiar. The first units made 
ready for production might be well beyond 
the reach of the mass market: e.g., the radio 
and then television. As market tests gave 
good evidence of wide consumer acceptance 
venture capital was attracted. Import 
competition was not a consideration since 
it was nonexistent. Our patent system in 
any case provided assurance of a reward if 
the product was publicly accepted. In time 
market realities told the remainder of the 
story. 

It is an unwritten history what an endless 
variety of consumer goods are conceived in 
inventors’ or innovaters’' minds only to be 
lost like the profusion of seeds in nature to 
devouring adversity. What we see around us 
in astounding abundance in the form of end- 
less consumer goods is but a selection of 
the relatively few surviving specimens. Even 
these will be replaced in time. The failure of 
inventions in presumably a common expe- 
rience since some 70 thousand patents per 
year are issued in this country. Among so 
many seeds only a small percentage need to 
germinate, grow and prosper in order to as- 
sure abundance. Like the mineral prospector, 
the inventor is not discouraged if he has the 
promise of a jackpot. 

The great growth of our economy was in- 
deed underwritten by the generation of new 
products of all kinds of the nonessential va- 
riety. Human desires for material abundance 
are stimulated rather than sated by gratifi- 
cation and expand indefinitely. The mass 
market may therefore be regarded as virtu- 
ally limitless if distribution of income is 
spread throughout the population in keeping 
with rising productivity—unless, of course, 
other factors interfere. Some are encroaching 
imperiously even now. 

The American productive system was des- 
tined to outstrip all others by far. It gave 
rise to advertising as a necessary tool to the 
distaste of many. Per capita consumption of 
goods in the United States reached multiple 
proportions compared with other countries 
in nonessential goods. We produced more of 
some goods than the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

We depended on new goods born of new 
inventions or innovations to employ the on- 
coming millions of new workers, Even if a 
new product replaced an existing one, as did 
the automobile, or electric light, the ensuing 
mass production, opened a mass market. 
More jobs were created than had been re- 
placed. In 1970 over 800,000 workers were 
employed by the automotive industry, and 
another 316,000 in garages and auto repairs 
(1967). Many more were employed by the 
iron and coal mines, by railroads and truck 
lines beyond the 800,000. 

Wholly new products, such as motion pic- 
tures, radio and television, were also in- 
vented and developed. Jobs that were previ- 
ously nonexistent soon beckoned and were 
filled. In 1970 motion picture manufacturing 
employed 191,000; exhibiting theatres, 
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another 176,000; and radio and television 
manufacturing yet another 485,000—all vir- 
tually net additions to the workforce. 

Improvements in established production 
methods produced similar effects. High speed 
printing presses, for example, lowered print- 
ing costs and led to mass circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals. The 1970 employment 
in these media was 448,000. 

An endless search for new products and 
innovations went on. Industrial research and 
development in 1969 employed 383,200 sci- 
entists and engineers, 

Advertising as a means of building a na- 
tional market for new products, employed 
109,000 in 1967. 

And so it went. The extension of mass 
production in all possible directions in- 
creased employment opportunities. Patent 
rights provided the necessary period of time 
needed to reach the popular pocketbook. 
Then domestic competition prevented stag- 
nation. However, import competition was 
hardly a factor. It had no part in developing 
our mass market for automobiles, radios, bath 
tubs, refrigerators, washers, or any of a long 
line of other consumer goods. There were 
few foreign counterparts and in any case 
there was no foreign mass-production and 
therefore no threat. The great motivation in 
this country was the reward of a mass mar- 
ket, not important competition. 

After World War II the other non com- 
munist countries sought our system for 
themselves; and we responded generously by 
extending voluminous financial assistance 
and productivity guidance. 

As a result their productivity soon rivaled 
us in some instances. However, they did not 
as readily “buy” our high-wage levels. While 
wages did rise sharply in other countries 
in recent years, in 1970 Japanese labor costs 
(including fringe benefits) were still only 
& quarter of ours, the British only 37%, the 
French 39% and the German 54%. 

Since their mass purchasing power did not 
keep pace with their higher productivity and 
output those countries needed foreign mar- 
kets for their burgeoning goods. We had 
lowered our tariffs some 80% since 1934 and 
therefore stood as a relatively open invita- 
tion to other countries for disposal of sur- 
plus products in our market. 

In response to the outbreak of this new 
style of competition our firms began a mas- 
sive trek overseas which in a dozen years 
resulted in an investment of some $75 bil- 
lion in foreign enterprise. If we could not 
compete from our home ground we could 
serve the foreign markets from within them. 
We could go to where the low wages are. Also 
we could even turn around and sell in our 
home market itself from abroad and to third 
markets rather than exporting to them from 
the home base. 

Beyond that many of our firms licensed 
foreign producers to use our patents. 

As a result we enjoyed a great boom in 
machinery exports. This boom went so far 
that in the first seven months of this year 
(1971) no less than 45% of our total ex- 
ports consisted of “machinery and transport 
equipment” as classified by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These exports were more 
than twice as high as our total agricultural 
exports and 214 times as high as our exports 
of all other manufactured goods, From 1950 
to 1960 we exported $48 billion in machinery 
alone (exclusive of transport equipment). 
From 1961 through 1970 we exported another 
$75.5 billion in machinery other than trans- 
port equipment. What might have we ex- 
pected? 

This massive transfer of our technological 
matrix abroad in so short a time soon con- 
fronted our system with its own counterpart 
under circumstances that could easily be 
disastrous. Had the foreign mass-production 
technology grown up over the years with 
our own system as it did within our States, 
the wide competitive gap that now threatens 
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its very life would not have developed. Free 
trade would have been feasible. That is, how- 
ever, not the history of the foreign develop- 
ment. We advanced far ahead of the rest of 
the world (Canada aside) and then over- 
night, so to speak, without time for adjust- 
ment, we were confronted with a shocking 
reality. 

We made matters worse by dismantling our 
tariff during the period when we still en- 
joyed a long lead in productivity. We per- 
sisted in the “Kennedy Round” even after 
the handwriting was already appearing on 
the wall in raised letters. Our unwariness and 
self-deception was phenomenal. Even today 
there are many who cannot yet read the un- 
mistakable script. 

Unless basic corrective measures are taken, 
beyond temporary tinkering, we will experi- 
ence the irony of being undone by our very 
progeny. The gift that we delivered to the 
world will breach our whole economy—not 
wilfully, to be sure, but nonetheless cer- 
tainly because we have no natural defense 
against it, unless we take preventive meas- 
ures suited to the deep-seated crisis. 

The very gambit by which we rose to pro- 
ductive heights in this country, namely by 
developing new products or replacing less 
productive machinery with ever more pro- 
ductive replacements, thus reducing costs 
and creating a mass market, is now con- 
verted into a boomerang. If we seek to pursue 
the old course we displace workers, as we 
did so successfully in the coal mines, or if 
we launch new products with promising cre- 
dentials, the old magic now fails. The waiting 
mass market for manufactured goods is no 
longer there for us, It will be captured by 
our foreign competitors who today soon be- 
come possessed of our patents through li- 
cense or joint venture with our own capital 
and in a race can beat us to the jackpot. The 
new employment to which we looked so con- 
fidently in the past takes place surely 
enough, but abroad rather than at home. 
We are then left with the burden of dis- 
placed workers without the accustomed divi- 
dend of expanded factories working fever- 
ishly to supply the expanding mass market, 
Other countries reap the benefit; we shoulder 
the unemployment and welfare burden. 

Are we in a position to stimulate foreign 
wages? Can we hold our wages at their pres- 
ent levels while foreign wages catch up? 
Neither avenue offers any early hope of clos- 
ing the gap. 

Or do we suffer from relative inefficiency 
even though we still out-produce the world 
in man-hour output? 

Foreign productivity during the past two 
decades has indeed risen much more rapidly 
than our own. Have we reached our zenith? 
Economists pelt us with productivity per- 
centages that show us lagging badly behind 
Japan, West Germany, Italy and other 
countries. 

In a speech delivered by Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice Stans, he noted our lag in 
productivity. He said “American productivity 
is rising far slower than our major com- 
petitors’ in the world—1.7% per year against 
4.5 in Western Europe and 10.6 in Japan. 
Over the past five years productivity in 
American industry had the smallest increase 
of any industrial nation in the free world. 

Yet, it stands to reason that so long as 
those countries are still playing a catch-up 
game and having not yet modernized all 
production, their rising productivity pos- 
sibly reflects the effects of developing high 
productivity during the past decade from a 
base much lower than ours. Once they reach 
our levels across the board, their upward lead 
may be expected to subside compared with 
the period of catch-up activity. 

The increase in output per man-hour for 
all manufacturing employees from 1960-70 
was 190% in Japan; 74% in West Germany 
and 181% in Italy. In the United States the 
corresponding increase was 34%. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing in Japan during the 
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same decade increased 57.3%; in this coun- 
try, 15.4%. 

The more rapid rise in foreign productivity 
should not of itself be read as a reflection on 
our efficiency. With our technology within 
easy reach these countries could accomplish 
in a decade or two a development at which 
we worked since the early years of this 
century. We handed the technology over to 
them with our compliments along with seed 
money. Are we now to be penalized for our 
liberality? 

The race is over unit costs of production. 
Unit cost is a function of material cost 
including the incorporated labor cost), the 
in-plant wage level and output per man- 
hour or other time interval. If output is high, 
wages may also be relatively high without 
suffering a competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis 
low wages accompanied by low productivity. 
However, when the low wages are combined 
with high productivity the high-wage be- 
comes a, competitive handicap. Employee 
compensation computed from the raw mate- 
rial stage through all the steps of processing 
and manufacture, including wages paid in 
operations that supply fuel, industrial chem- 
icals, storage space, buildings, machinery, 
insurance, finance, transportation, etc, is 
in the magnitude of 80% of final production 
costs, in the absence of monopoly. It is for 
this reason that relative wage levels and 
salaries are of the utmost importance, in 
conjunction with productivity, in determin- 
ing relative competitive capacity. 

In this respect American producers stand 
on a high plateau compared with their for- 
eign competitors. For this reason it is not a 
mark of keen perception to equate import 
competition with domestic competition. Al- 
though we had internal free trade we 
recognized the destructive effects of wage dis- 
parities, and we instituted minimum wages 
and obligatory collective bargaining in this 
country to protect the “fair” employer 


against competitive defeat from the “unfair” 


employer or sweatshop operators; but, of 
course, we could not extend such protection 
seaward. The tariff, which has now been all 
but dismantled, once served such a purpose 
to a degree. 

We are wedded through the Employment 
Act of 1946 to full employment as a national 
policy. When we insist on greater efficiency 
in our industries we insist in fact on dis- 
placement of workers because no great gain 
in efficiency can be achieved without rather 
drastic worker displacement. This conclusion 
follows from the 80% share of employee com- 
pensation in production costs. In the past, 
as we have seen, worker displacement was 
indeed the royal road to industrial growth in 
this country, in so far as such displacement 
led to lower prices, and lower prices on 
products that enjoyed an elastic demand 
meant higher sales, assuming always that 
Wages moved upward with higher produc- 
tivity. This balance was very important. 

Now, to repeat by way of emphasis, we 
no longer have that road open to us; and it 
is this fact that constitutes our import crisis. 

There are those who would measure the 
impact of imports on our economy by the 
number of workers displaced industry by 
industry in this country by imports. By and 
of its itself this is not a proper measure. In 
the first place, what is called an “industry” 
in this country is often little more than 
the tip of the iceberg. The “steel industry”, 
for example, consists only of the steel mills, 
while in fact distinctly less than half of the 
labor actually employed from the ore mines 
through the finished product is concentrated 
in the steel mills. Therefore if 100,000 workers 
are displaced by imports in the steel mills 
themselves, over 200,000 are displaced al- 
together. In the “automobile industry” even 
a lower proportion of those employed in 
producing all that goes into a finished car 
is concentrated on the assembly lines. Yet 
the latter operation is called the “industry” 
even though it is only about a fifth of it. 
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In the second place, the number of workers 
displaced directly by imports might be 
balanced by those engaged in producing for 
export, 

Direct worker-displacement, however, is 
not the heart of our problem today. The 
workers who are not hired because of the 
competitive realities described above, which 
is to say, conditions under which we no 
longer can look to new product development 
or radical innovations to generate new job 
openings—there’s the rub. Foreign producers 
can and do now beat us to our own mass 
market. Electronics provide an example. 
Capital will not venture into new products 
today as it did formerly because our market 
is no longer our own. 

If we compare the trend in employment in 
those of our industries that are beset by im- 
ports with the trend in manufacturing em- 
ployment as a whole, we may appreciate the 
lag. 

Employment in four “industries” that were 
stricken by heavy imports in recent years 
lagged by 427,000 from 1960-70 in compari- 
son with manufacturing employment as a 
whole, which grew 15.4% in that period, in- 
cluding employment in the four industries 
in question. These were textile and apparel, 
steel, leather footwear and stone, clay and 
glass. The total lag was, of course, nearer 
1,000,000 workers, if we take into account 
the employment in the earlier stages of 
these “industries,” such as iron ore and coal 
mines, cotton growing, tanneries, quarries, 
sand pits, etc. The workers who were not 
hired became a burden on the economy as 
a whole. 

The slack fortunately was reduced in 
severity by rising employment in other in- 
dustries. The most lively of these was, of 
course, machinery manufacture, which as we 
have already noted, was greatly stimulated 
by our heavy investment in foreign branches. 

Machinery installation abroad was un- 
fortunately destined to shrink our exports 
of a wide variety of other goods. The ex- 
ports of these many industries other than 
machinery as we saw were less than half as 
high in 1971 (Jan—Aug.) as were our ex- 
ports of machinery and transportation 
equipment alone. In fact we suffered a defi- 
cit of some $7 billion in our exports of 
manufactured goods other than machinery 
and transport equipment in 1970. 

While our total manufacturing employ- 
ment, including machinery and transport 
equipment grew by 15.4% during the 1960- 
70 decade employment in machinery manu- 
facturing, including electrical, grew 31.6% 
or twice as rapidly as the combined total. 
The gain in employment in this sector was 
931,000 during the decade. We may extrap- 
olate this increase backward through the 
successive stages of manufacture and at- 
tribute some 2 million additional jobs to 
machinery manufacturing. 

Two observations are in order. One, to re- 
peat, is that our heavy machinery exports 
contributed to the foreign productivity gain 
that in turn shrank our foreign market for 
other goods and at the same time rendered 
our industries in general more vulnerable 
to imports, including machinery itself. The 
other is that our lead in machinery exports 
has narrowed greatly since 1960. At that time 
our exports of machinery were 4.7 times as 
high in value as our imports. By 1965 this 
ratio had shrunk to 2.4, and in 1970 the 
ratio of exports over imports had nar- 
rowed to 1.6. In a few years the surplus may 
disappear and we will be left with the gap- 
ing deficit in the export of all the other 
manufactured products that is now con- 
cealed. 

In other words, we are steadily losing our 
lead in the field of sophisticated and “high 
technology” goods. When this lead disappears 
our trade deficit will rise to unprecedented 
proportions. Even as it is, our true trade 
deficit, as distinguished from the balance of 
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payments deficit, is some $5 billion higher 
than the official statistics issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce make it appear. 

This divergence comes from the practice of 
including foreign aid, food for peace and 
similar shipments as exports whereas they 
do not move because we are competitive but 
because of the governmental assistance. 

Also the Department of Commerce tabu- 
lates our imports on their foreign value, 
point of shipment. This practice leaves out 
freight, insurance and other charges inci- 
dent to moving such goods to this country. 
The discrepancy has been estimated by the 
Tariff Commission at approximately 10%. 
On an import volume of $45 billion, the un- 
dervaluation would be $4.5 billion. 

Added to this undervaluation is the over- 
valuation of our exports, as noted above. 
This is in the range of $2.5 to $3 billion. The 
total discrepancy is therefore in the magni- 
tude of $7 billion. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from 
the above analysis is that United States trade 
is in a critical position. It came into such 
straits because the facts have been concealed 
by years of false officials reporting and by the 
failure of the press to disseminate to the 
public the true state of affairs to which it was 
privy. Our present international competitive 
defeat represents the accumulation of trends 
that have long been visible. The highly emo- 
tional attachment of this country to the 
philosophy of free trade, inculcated in our 
universities and by the press, so thoroughly 
blinded us to available facts that nothing 
short of the boiling-over that has now oc- 
curred, could penetrate the hypnosis. Even 
now the wailing of theorists over their broken 
idol fills the air. 

REMEDY 


The sensible remedy lies in the restoration 
of the conditions under which our produc- 
tive system was nurtured to its high peak. 
This proposal does not contemplate depriva- 
tion of other countries nor a reversal of their 
lusty advance in productivity. We need only 
to preserve our market for the development 
of new industries and innovations of existing 
or established products to the point of bring- 
ing them to the mass market and then ex- 
panding the market through lower costs. 
Thus will we find new sources of employment 
not cut off by goods produced abroad which 
transfer our potential employment abroad. 
As it is we have all but lost the benefits in 
terms of employment that patents previously 
bestowed on our entrepreneurs. 

As our economy depends on production 
of nonessential rather than essential goods 
it cannot rely on a stationary market. For 
good or evil we are geared to an expanding 
market. Like a little kitten that has learned 
to climb a tree or a post our economy is no 
more able than the kitten to effect a descent 
without a crash landing. Yet imports, which 
we did not need as a stimulant or motiva- 
tion in building our system, are now poised 
offshore ready to deny us the fruits of inven- 
tion, leaving us to sit on a relatively stag- 
nant economy. 

Our abject dependence on the production 
of nonessentials may best be appreciated 
when we compare our per capita gross na- 
tional product with that of other countries. 
Our per capita income in 1968 was $4,379. 
In India the share was $80, in Indonesia, $96, 
Brazil, $329, Argentina, $672, in the United 
Kingdom, $1,861, etc. 

In other words, we could live without 
95% of our income! It is being done in the 
world. If we permit unlimited exposure of 
our system to competition from lower-cost 
countries, we will find our level far below 
our present height. There are those who be- 
lieve that we can descend to lower price lev- 
els without rising productivity and still 
maintain our system. They look to rising 
imports to point the way. Yet, the impos- 
sibility of executing such a descent 
must be visible from the suffering, discon- 
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tent, and rebelliousness caused by a mere 
depression such as the one of 1930-33 in this 
country. 

Permanent economic stagnation, even on 
& high level, would require a complete re- 
versal of public attitude toward material 
abundance, comfort, and the yeasty dedica- 
tion to personal advancement. There are 
those who visualize just such a regimen but 
they have not been tested in this country by 
anything more oppressive than the late Great 
Depression, and many of them by anything 
less oppressive than a per capita income of 
$4,379 per year. 

The simplest and most effective remedy 
lies in limiting both the speed and the extent 
of market penetration by particular imports 
while permitting them to grow yearly in 
proportion to the growth of our domestic 
consumption of the same products. Our 
economy could then resume its job genera- 
tion as it did before imports could rob us 
of the fruits of our inventive and entrepre- 
neurial genius. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDING FOR 
BASIC HOUSING PROGRAMS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
reintroducing with 26 cosponsors legis- 
lation to provide supplemental funding 
for five important housing programs for 
fiscal year 1972. I introduced the original 
bill, H.R. 12425, on January 18. The five 
programs are urban renewal, model 
cities, rent supplements, section 235 


home-ownership assistance program, and 
section 236 rental assistance program. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 


bring the appropriation levels or the au- 
thorizations available for contracting 
up to their fully authorized levels. 

For urban renewal this legislation pro- 
vides an additional $1,337,500,000 to 
bring the appropriation up to its fully 
authorized level. For model cities, the 
bill provides $887,500,000; for rent sup- 
plements, $98,000,000; for section 235, 
an additional $55,000,000; and for sec- 
tion 236, an additional $25,000,000. 

These programs are essential to pro- 
viding a decent home for every Amer- 
ican. While the Congress passes well- 
thought-out legislation and talks of its 
commitment to decent housing for every 
American, in fact the Congress has failed 
to provide sufficient funds for these pro- 
grams. It is clear that without substan- 
tial Federal funds adequate housing 
within the financial reach of low- and 
moderate-income families will not be 
built. 

The circumstances of the section 236 
program illustrates the need for Federal 
funding. The section 236 program was 
enacted as part of the 1968 Housing and 
Urban Development Act. It provides as- 
sistance to moderate-income families for 
rental or cooperative housing. This as- 
sistance is in the form of periodic pay- 
ments to the mortgagee on behalf of 
the mortgagor. These payments may be 
used to reduce interest costs on a proj- 
ect down to that which would have to 
be paid if the mortgage bore an interest 
rate of as little as 1 percent. The ten- 
ant must pay at least 25 percent of his 
income per month for rent. 

This program is critical to meeting the 
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housing needs of New York City and New 
York State. State and city Mitchell-Lama 
programs rely heavily upon this assist- 
ance. New York City alone needs over $40 
million of section 236 funds for fiscal 
year 1972. However, thus far in 1972, the 
New York City area has received 
$13,954,762. 

Even if the full $25 million to be ap- 
propriated under the legislation for sec- 
tion 236 were provided, New York City 
and virtually all other urban areas would 
still need far more than the amounts they 
will receive. Thus we must also attempt 
to increase substantially the authoriza- 
tion level for this program. This same 
analysis applies to the other housing pro- 
grams covered by my supplemental fund- 
ing legislation. 

There is no more fundamental respon- 
sibility that a government has than to 
provide adequate housing for all of its 
people. So far we have not done this. 
Providing this supplemental funding is a 
step toward this goal. 

The following Members have joined me 
in cosponsoring this full funding housing 
supplemental appropriation bill: 

Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. BaDILLo, Mr. BEGIcH, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. BURTON, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Dono- 
HUE, Mr. Drinan, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ScHEUER. and Mr. STOKEs. 


LEGISLATION TO REFORM SOCIAL 
SECURITY FINANCE SYSTEM 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 1, 1971, I introduced a bill to 
reform the social security finance system 
and provide substantial benefit increases. 
The bill provides for— 

A 20-percent across-the-board in- 
crease in social security benefits; 

An increase to $100 in the minimum 
benefit; 

Expansion of the taxable wage base 
to $15,000; and 

Assumption of one-third of the total 
costs of maintaining social security by 
the Federal Government. 

I am reintroducing that bill today on 
behalf of myself and 20 cosponsors. 

When I first introduced this bill 2 
months ago, I spoke of the desperate 
situation facing our senior citizens one- 
fourth of whom live in poverty. There 
is no need for me to repeat the litany of 
ills—economic and physical—which con- 
front America’s elderly in 1972, We are 
all too familiar with them. It is generally 
recognized, I believe, that social security 
benefits are inadequate and that the level 
of benefits must be raised substantially 
if the program is really to meet its goal 
of providing financial security for retired 
persons. Our bill would do this. 

But, as most Members also recognize, 
under the present finance structure a 
benefits increase is inevitably accom- 
panied by a payroll tax increase. The 
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payroll tax is regressive. It is a tax which 
falls most heavily on lower- and middle- 
income workers, and it is a burden that 
is fast becoming intolerable. In 1972, 
millions of wage earners will find antici- 
pated gains from reduced income taxes 
all but eliminated by increases in their 
payroll taxes. If present trends con- 
tinue—if the payroll tax increases con- 
templated under H.R. 1 take effect—fu- 
ture years will find many Americans pay- 
ing more in social security payroll taxes 
than they do in income taxes. 

Clearly, the present social security 
finance structure makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to increase benefit payments 
enough to insure a decent standard of 
living for all senior citizens. We cannot 
continue to rely on the payroll tax as 
the sole source of revenues for social 
security. The finance mechanism must 
be reformed. Our bill would reform it. 

There is another, pressing argument 
for reform of the system’s financial ma- 
chinery. There is an ominous trend de- 
veloping in our entire tax structure, 
away from the principles of progressive 
taxation—away from the concept that 
individuals should be taxed according to 
their respective abilities to pay. State 
sales and property taxes are increasing. 
They are levied at fiat rates and their 
burden fails most heavily on those with 
the least income. Through the so-called 
Tax Reform Act of 1971, the Federal 
Government has decreased its reliance 
on the relatively progressive personal in- 
come tax and the administration is con- 
sidering a national “value added,” or 
sales tax to raise new revenues. Like 
State property and sales taxes, it would 
fall most heavily on those who could 
least afford it. 

Increasing the flat-rate social security 
payroll tax only serves to compound the 
problem of the growing regressiveness of 
our overall tax structure. It is time to 
reverse this trend and return our tax sys- 
tem to principles of equity and fairness. 
Reform of social security finance meth- 
ods is a good place to begin. 

This bill would begin by making the 
payroll tax itself more equitable. It would 
raise the ceiling on taxable wages to $15,- 
000, insuring that nearly all wage earn- 
ers would contribute the same percentage 
of their earnings to social security. The 
burden of social security would be shared 
more widely, and more evenly. But the 
bill goes still further by providing gen- 
eral revenue financing for one-third of 
the system’s costs. Not only would the 
burden of the payroll tax be more widely 
distributed; for most wage-earners it 
would actually be reduced—even in the 
face of substantial benefit increases. The 
brief table following this speech graphi- 
cally illustrates this point. 

General revenue financing for social 
security is not a novel concept. It has 
been around as long as the system itself. 
It has received the endorsement of noted 
economists, the AFL-CIO, the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, and the 
White House Conference on Aging. The 
late Walter Reuther called it a “rational, 
and reasonable, and equitable” way of 
building and paying for an adequate so- 
cial security program. It is also, we be- 
lieve, the only way. 

Our proposal for financing part of the 
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cost of social security from general reve- 
nues will mean that significant benefit 
increases can be achieved with reduced 
strain on the budgets of lower- and mid- 
die-income families. It will also mean 
that the substantial burden of the bene- 
fit increases we have proposed will be 
shared more widely and more fairly than 
would be possible through the payroll tax 
alone. It will build in flexibility for more 
benefit increases—when needed—in the 
future. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 11394, U.S. district judgeships, 
passed by the House today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUNGATE)., Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, today, 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, today, for 5 
minutes. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Hosmer, on Thursday, February 
3, for 5 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Aspin, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. James V. STANTON, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. FuLTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. ASPINALL and to include an article. 

Mr. MappvENn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

HORTON. 

QUILLEN. 

FREY. 

CONABLE. 

Hunt in two instances. 
HARVEY. 

SCHWENGEL. 

FINDLEY. 

FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Bos WıLson in three instances. 
. CHAMBERLAIN İN three instances. 
Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. ZWACH. 
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Mr. BrotzMan. 
Mr. JoHNson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. SPRINGER. 
Mr. LANDGREBE. 
Mr. Duncan in two instances. 
Mr. WHITEHURST. 
Mr. Wyman in two instances. 
Mr. NELSEN. 
Mr. KEATING. 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 
Mr. RAILSBACK. 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 
Mr. Cottier in five instances. 
Mr. McCtory. 
Mr. MORSE. 
Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 
Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 
Mr. Crane in five instances, 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 
Mr. Pucinski in 10 instances. 
Mr. ROUSH. 
Mr. DINGELL. 
Mr. BLATNIK in two instances. 
Mr. HARRINGTON. 
Mr. Jounson of California. 
. BecIcu in five instances, 
. KASTENMEIER. 
. DRINAN in two instances. 
. RARICK in three instances. 
. GONZALEz in two instances. 
. WALDIE in two instances. 
. JAMES V. STANTON. 
. METCALFE in two instances. 
. WRIGHT in two instances, 
. KEE in two instances. 
. Mazzoxr in two instances. 
. RANGEL. 
. ET GERMAIN. 
. Burke of Massachusetts. 
. RONCALIO in six instances. 
Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina in two 
instances. 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 
Mr. Boccs in three instances. 
Mr. DENHOLM. 
Mr. ZAaBLOCKI in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 3, 1972, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1539. A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Judicial Conference 
held in Washington, D.C., on October 28-29, 
1971 (H. Doc. No. 92-243); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

1540. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of the num- 
ber of Air Force officers assigned or detailed 
to permanent duty in the executive part of 
the Department of the Air Force at the seat 
of government as of December 31, 1971, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 8031(c); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1541. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
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certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to section 204 
(d) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1542. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1543. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amend; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1544. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the General Accounting Of- 
fice for Fiscal Year 1971, pursuant to section 
812(a) of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8382. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Buffalo National 
River in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 92- 
807). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 213. A bill to repeal the “coolie trade” 
laws (Rept. No. 92-808). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6420, A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 92-809). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12207. A bill to 
authorize a program for the development of 
tuna and other latent fisheries resources in 
the central and western Pacific Ocean; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 92-810). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. FOLEY, 
Mrs. HansEN of Washington, Mr. 
Hicks of Washington, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, and Mr, PELLY) : 

H.R. 12838. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
elusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. Bracer (for himself and Mr. 
Koc): 

H.R. 12839. A bill for the relief of residents 
of Northern Ireland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMP (for himself and Mr. 
EDMONDSON) : 

H.R. 12840. A bill to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Cheyenne- 
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Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself and Mr. 
FLYNT): 

H.R. 12841. A bill to provide a fair and 
effective means for the settlement of certain 
emergency labor disputes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. BROWN 
of Michigan, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DU PONT, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GIBBONS, and Mr. 
HALPERN) : 

H.R. 12842. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to reorganize 
certain grant programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. Hos- 
MER, Mr. JOHNSON Of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Kemp, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. McKinney, Mr. Quiz, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. STUCKEY, Mr. Terry, Mr. 
THOMSON of Wisconsin, Mr. WARE, 
and Mr. WINN): 

H.R, 12843. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to reorganize 
certain grant programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 12844. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that women who are 
62 years of age or over and are eligible for 
cash social security (or railroad retirement) 
benefits shall also be eligible for hospital 
insurance benefits (and supplementary medi- 
cal insurance benefits); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 12845. A bill to establish a compre- 
hensive manpower development program to 
assist persons in overcoming obstacles to 
suitable employment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HAGAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hicks of Washington, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. NicHots, Mr. HALL, Mr. HUNT, 
and Mr. Youns of Florida): 

H.R. 12846. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a treatment and 
rehabilitation program for drug-dependent 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 12847, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of projects for the dental health of 
children to increase the number of dental 
auxiliaries, to increase the availability of 
dental care through efficient use of dental 
personnel, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Illinois, Mr. Brown of 
Michigan, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. 
Devine, Mr. Duncan, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. MosuHer, Mr. REES, Mr. ROBISON 
of New York, Mr, SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. 
SHRIVER, and Mr. WARE) : 

H.R. 12848. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Labor Act and Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, to provide more effective means 
for protecting the public interest in national 
emergency disputes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
BURLESCN of Texas, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
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Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. CONABLE, 
Mr. FISHER, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FREY, 
Mr. Gerrys, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. LATTA, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
LLoYD, Mr. McCrory, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
ROBINSON of Virginia, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
SmirxH of New York, Mr. THONE, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 12849. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Labor Act and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to provide more effective 
means for protecting the public interest in 
national emergency disputes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. 
Grover, Mr. Hunt, Mr. McKevirt, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 12850. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Labor Act and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to provide more effective 
means protecting the public interest in na- 
tional emergency disputes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12851. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Bridgeport In- 
dian Colony certain lands in Mono County, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12852. A bill to promote research and 
development of drugs or chemical compounds 
for use in the cure, prevention, or treatment 
of heroin addiction; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12853. A bill to allow a credit against 
Federal income tax or payment from the U.S. 
Treasury for State and local real property 
taxes or an equivalent portion of rent paid 
on their residence by individuals who have 
attained age 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LINK (for himself, Mr. DEN- 
HOLM, Mr. BERGLAND, and Mr, MEL- 
CHER): 

H.R. 12854. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for a definite stand- 
ard in the establishment of railroad rates, 
charges, and practices on certain agricultural 
and horticultural commodities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 12855. A bill to amend chapter 89 of 
title 5, United States Code, to permit em- 
ployees who upon separation from the Fed- 
eral service are entitled to deferred but not 
immediate annuities to continue their enroll- 
ment in Federal employees group health in- 
surance plans upon payment of the entire 
cost thereof; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12856. A bill to amend the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCLORY (for himself, Mr. 
Huncate, Mrs, Apzuc, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, and Mr. DENNIS) : 

H.R. 12857. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Penal Reform; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H.R. 12858. A bill to control the emission 
of noise detrimental to the human environ- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN (for himself, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. KEE, 
and Mr. SLACK): 

H.R. 12859. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall not 
be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROY: 

H.R. 12860. A bill to require the National 

Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide free 
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or reduced-rate railroad transportation to 
retired railroad employees and their de- 
pendents on the same basis that such trans- 
portation was available to such employees 
and dependents on the date of enactment 
of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 12861. A bill to promote the peaceful 
resolution of international conflict, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Brcicn, Mr. 
Bracct, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. DRINAN, Mrs, 
Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, and Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON) : 

H.R. 12862. A bill to provide supplemental 
appropriations and increased contract au- 
thority to fully fund the urban renewal, 
model cities, and rent supplement programs, 
and the low-income homeownership and 
rental housing programs, for the fiscal year 
1972; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. REES, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 12863. A bill to provide supplemental 
appropriations and increased contract au- 
thority to fully fund the urban renewal, 
model cities, and rent supplement programs, 
and the low-income homeownership and 
rental housing programs, for the fiscal year 
1972: to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12864. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by providing for the release of in- 
formation concerning certain aspects of the 
medical programs authorized by the act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 12865. A bill to amend section 127 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Transportation to 
regulate the issuance of permits and other 
authorities for the use of the Interstate Sys- 
tem by vehicles exceeding certain weight and 
width limitations; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 12866. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
subpart G of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
ing to compensation for work injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12867. A bill to restore to Federal ci- 
vilian employees their rights to participate, 
as private citizens, in the political life of the 
Nation, to protect Federal civilian employees 
from improper political solicitations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 12868. A bill to amend subchapter It 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12869. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12870. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12871. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ health benefits insurance; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 
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By Mr. SEIBERLING (for himself, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BURTON, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Dow, Mr. ErL- 
BERG, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hicks of Washington, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. Howarp, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. Mrkva, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. MurpuHy of New York, Mr. 
O’Konsxr, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WrLson): 

H.R. 12872. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 20-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits (with a 
$100 minimum primary benefit), to increase 
the earnings base to $15,000 for both benefit 
and tax purposes, and to provide that one- 
third of the revenues required for the social 
security programs be contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government (with corresponding reduc- 
tions in tax rates); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 12873. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to develop and carry out 
a forestry incentives program to encourage a 
higher level of forest resource protection, 
development, and management by small non- 
industrial private and non-Federal public 
forest landowners, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12874. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that uncom- 
pensated reserve service before August 16, 
1945, not bar eligibility for non-Regular re- 
tired pay in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 12875. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 to discharge obligations under the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances re- 
lating to regulatory controls on the manu- 
facture, distribution, importation, and ex- 
portation of psychotropic substances; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS (for himself and 
Mr. BLACKBURN) : 

H.R. 12876. A bill to provide an immediate 
and effective response to the needs of older 
Americans for suitable housing and related 
services; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself and 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN) : 

H.R, 12877. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall not 
be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: : 

H.R, 12878. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government to the cost 
of health benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 12879. A bill to provide increases in 
certain annuities payable under chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12880. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 each year of an individual's civil 
service retirement annuity (or other Federal 
retirement annuity) shall be exempt from 
income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 12881. A bill to provide increases in 
certain annuities payable under chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON cf Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. O'NEILL, 
Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. AsourEzK, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mr. BrecicuH, Mr. BERGLAND, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
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chusetts, Mr. BURTON Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
DENT, Mr. Dorn, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, and 
Mr. FRASER) : 

H.R. 12882, A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he impounds 
funds, or authorizes the impounding of 
funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the House of Representatives and the 
Senate may approve the President's action or 
require the President to cease such action; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. Puqua, Mr. GALLAGHER, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs, Hicks of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. Ker, Mr. KocH, Mr, 
Kyros, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. LINK, 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts, 
Mr. MatTsunacs, and Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 12883. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he impounds 
funds, or authorizes the impounding of 
funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the House of Representatives and the 
Senate may approve the President’s action 
or require the President to cease such action; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (for 
himself Mr, METCALFE, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RoE, Mr. RONCALIO, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr, 
STOKES, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Cuartes H. Witson, and 
Mr. ULLMAN): 

H.R. 12884. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he im- 
pounds funds, or authorizes the impound- 
ing of funds, and to provide a procedure 
under which the House of Representatives 
and the Senate may approve the President's 
action or require the President to cease such 
action; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12885. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of ground waters within the United 
States and the subsurface disposal of 
wastes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself and 
Mr. PELLY) : 

H.R. 12886. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, with respect to the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 12887, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to require the presenta- 
tion of full military honors at the burial 
of veterans; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MILLS of Maryland: 

H.R. 12888. A bill to declare the south 
prong of the Wicomico River, Md., non- 
navigable; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 12889. A bill to amend section 1124 
(c) of title 10 United States Code, to remove 
the restriction that a member of the Armed 
Forces must be on active duty to be eligible 
for the payment of a cash award for a sug- 
gestion, invention, or scientific achieve- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 12890. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, U.S.C., to 
eliminate certain restrictions on the rights 
of officers and employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 12891. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to ex- 
empt any nonmanufacturing business, or any 
business having 25 or less employees, in 
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States having laws regulating safety in such 
businesses, from the Federal standards 
created under such act; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, STEELE: 

H.R. 12892. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of the National Fire Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

H.R. 12893. A bill to provide the Sec- 
retary of Commerce with the authority to 
make grants to States, counties, and local 
communities to pay for up to one-half of 
the costs of training programs for firemen; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 

H.R. 12894. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Commerce with the authority to make 
grants to accredited institutions of higher 
education to pay for up to one-half of the 
costs of fire science programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 12895, A bill to provide financial aid 
to local fire departments in the purchase of 
advanced firefighting equipment; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 

H.R. 12896. A bill to provide financial aid 
for local fire departments in the purchase of 
firefighting suits and self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

H.R. 12897. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce to 
carry out fire research and safety programs; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R. 12898. A bill to establish a National 
Fire Data and Information Clearinghouse, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 12899. A bill to amend the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act to extend the provisions 
of that act to construction materials used 
in the interiors of homes, offices, and other 
places of assembly or accommodation, and 
to authorize the establishment of toxicity 
standards; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R, 12900. A bill to amend the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Control Act of 1970 
to require the Secretary of Transportation 
to issue regulations providing for the pla- 
carding of certain vehicles transporting 
hazardous materials in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois (for 
himself and Mr. Myers): 

H.J. Res, 1048. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period 
beginning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ASPIN (for himself, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Illinois, Mr. Drrnan, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
Prke, Mr. RoE, Mr. Roy, Mr. CHARLES 
H. WILson, and Mr, St GERMAIN) : 

H.J. Res, 1049. Joint resolution to create 
a select joint committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study into methods of sig- 
nificantly simplifying Federal income tax 
return forms; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CÓRDOVA, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr, FORSYTHE, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. Mazzout, Mr. ROBINSON of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. CHARLES H. 
WItson) : 

H. Con. Res. 516. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to motor vehicle insurance and an 
accident compensation system; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H. Con. Res. 517. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress respecting 
Federal expenditures; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H. Con. Res. 518. Concurrent resolution 
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providing for the recognition of Bangladesh; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUP: 

H. Con. Res. 519. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to motor vehicle insurance and an 
accident compensation system; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H. Con. Res. 520. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress respecting 
Federal expenditures; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. BURTON) : 

H. Con, Res. 521. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the current situation in North- 
ern Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself and 
Mr. SAYLOR) : 
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H. Res. 795. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 18; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself and Mr, 
SmrrH of California) : 

H. Res, 796. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
1025, a joint resolution to provide a proce- 
dure for settlement of the dispute on the 
Pacific coast and Hawaii among certain 
shippers and associated employers and certain 
employees; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H. Res. 797. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the United States 
should recognize Bangladesh; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 798. Resolution providing funds for 
the Committee on the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred to as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12901. A bill for the relief of Ray- 
mond W. Whitemore, Jr.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 12902. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Shie-Chien Chu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 12903. A bill for the relief of Anne 

M. Sack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 12904. A bill to provide that Maj. 
Carvel de Bussy shall be advanced to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SENATE— Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who adorns the earth 
with beauty, enter our lives and make 
them resplendent with devotion to 
beauty, goodness, and truth. May the 
Creator-Spirit fill life with new mean- 
ings and fresh insights. Lead us through 


the stresses and strains of the day with 
pure hearts and souls at peace. Keep us 
steadfast in devotion to the welfare of 
all the people and the quest for endur- 
ing peace. Give us clarity to see Thy will 
and courage for doing it. In our private 
lives and in public service help us this 
day and every day more nearly to live as 
we pray. 

In the name of Him who went about 
with loving heart. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 1, 1972, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) is now recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND— 
IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, Adlai 
Stevenson once said: 
For a man to love his country truly, 


He must also know how to love man- 
kind. ... 


Spessard Lindsey Holland believed in 
the promise of America because he be- 
lieved in its people. He was a humble 
man, a man of the people, who felt more 
at home in Bartow than in the social 
circles of Washington, D.C. He was a 
scholar and a keen intellect; yet, he liked 
nothing better than to hunt and fish in 
his beloved Florida. 

Spessard Holland's career in the serv- 
ice of his State and his country spanned 
half a century, but he never sought fame. 
Rather, he sought to do lasting good and 
to make this country and this world a 
better place for all of us. 

Spessard Holland was a gallant soldier 
in defense of his country. When America 
entered the First World War, Spessard 
Holland went to Jacksonville to enlist in 
the Army. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the coast artillery in Au- 
gust 1917, and assigned to Key West. 
From there, he went overseas to France 
the following January where he volun- 
teered as an aerial observer. In 30 days, 
he was at the front—fiying. Several 
times, he was almost shot down and for 
his valor, Spessard Holland was hon- 
ored with the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Spessard Holland emerged from the 
war as a captain and he came home to 
marry his faithful and beloved, Mary 
Groover. She was an inspiration and 
source of strength to him for the rest of 
his life. A devoted wife and mother, Mary 
Holland was the perfect complement to 
her husband. Spessard Holland was 
prouder of his family than of any of his 
many legislative accomplishments. 

Spessard Holland respected knowledge 
and learning and he fought to insure that 
each child would have a quality educa- 
tion. Both his parents were teachers, and 
he planned to be one when he enrolled 
at Emory University. After the war, he 


returned to his hometown and assumed 
the chairmanship of the local school dis- 
trict. Later, as Governor, he approved 
new tax laws which increased teachers’ 
salaries an average of 40 percent, 
Spessard Holland served his State and 
his country nobly and selflessly in all 
three branches of government—as a 
State legislator and U.S. Senator, as a 
prosecuting attorney and county judge, 
and as Governor. In the Florida Legisla- 
ture, Spessard Holland assisted in draft- 
ing the Florida School Code, backed the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and old 
age assistance—all lasting achievements 
which moved the State forward. 
Spessard Holland assumed the Gover- 
norship at the beginning of the wartime 
years when the State of Florida was close 
to bankruptcy. Within 6 months, Florida 
was on the road to recovery. Spessard 
Holland—a man of action—had begun to 
reform the tax system and soon Florid- 
jans would have a gas tax amendment 
which would reduce interest rates on 
road bonds. His love of nature and his 
native land prompted the creation of a 
strong game and fish commission, re- 
moved from political patronage. More- 
over, he turned over State lands and 
money to the Federal Government for 
the establishment of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, and as a U.S. Senator, he 
guided authorization and appropriations 
bills through the Congress for its con- 
tinuing expansion and development. 
Spessard Holland left the Governor’s 
mansion as well liked and respected as 
when he entered it—a unique achieve- 
ment in State politics. He loved the law 
and wanted to practice in Bartow and he 
also looked forward to having more time 
to enjoy his family and friends. How- 
ever, U.S. Senator Charles Andrews’ 
health was failing and he decided not 
to seek reelection. Florida and the U.S. 
Senate needed Spessard Holland and he 
was persuaded to run for election. He 
won the primary in May 1946 and was to 
have taken office in January 1947. Sena- 
tor Andrews died in September of 1946 
and Spessard Holland was appointed 
to fill the remainder of his term. 
Spessard Holland came to Washington 
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to represent his State—and he served as 
Florida’s finest representative. He was 
most proud of his agricultural legislation, 
and he handled the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration legislation in both committee 
and on the Senate floor. He believed in 
-individual initiative and he fought to as- 
sure that the land banks belonged solely 
to the people that used them. He helped 
expand the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to assist the smaller, low-income 
farmers. As he stated in 1965: 

I still strongly believe in our private enter- 
prise system, in sound competition, in in- 
dividual responsibility, and in keeping the 
government as close as possible to the people. 


Spessard Holland was an effective leg- 
islator and an equally effective attorney. 
He wrote the Tidelands Act which guar- 
anteed to the States ownership of sub- 
merged coastal lands along their bound- 
aries. The bill became law but was chal- 
lenged before the Supreme Court. Spes- 
sard Holland was chosen to argue before 
the Court and he did so brilliantly. He 
won his case and the Tidelands Act re- 
mained the law of the land. 

Spessard Holland was a political con- 
servative, but more important he was a 
libertarian. He fought for equality and 
justice for every man, and he lived up to 
these principles. He began his fight to 
eliminate the poll tax in Federal elections 
in 1946 by introducing a constitutional 
amendment and he reintroduced this 
amendment again and again until its 
ratification as the 24th amendment to the 
Constitution in 1962. No man would ever 
again be denied the right to vote because 
he could not pay. 

Spessard Holland was compassionate 
and understanding, fairminded, and con- 
scientious. When the issue of statehood 
for Alaska came before the U.S. Senate, 
he was the first southerner to support the 
cause. He had always believed in the right 
of self-determination in government, and 
he fought—and won—to secure total rep- 
resentation for the Alaskan people. 

Spessard Holland was a man of com- 
plete, utter integrity who was revered by 
even those who disagreed with him. He 
was one of the ablest men ever to sit in 
the U.S. Senate and his wisdom and judg- 
ment were respected by Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Spessard Holland loved Florida and its 
rivers and streams and magnificent Ever- 
glades. He was an advocate of flood con- 
trol and conservation before they became 
fashionable issues because of his esteem 
for nature and life. 

Spessard Holland was a simple man— 
an unpretentious man—who worked with 
diligence and dedication to make the 
American dream a reality. He was my 
good friend and a wise counsel, and I 
miss him deeply. However, his legacy 
will always be with us—and we are a bet- 
ter people and a better Nation because he 
lived. 

His life was gentle, and the elements so 


mix’d in him that Nature might stand up and 
Say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 


now recognizes the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Gurney) for not 


to exceed 15 minutes. 
Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is a sad 
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honor for me to speak today of the career 
of our former colleague Spessard Hol- 
land—sad in the knowledge that a great 
American is no longer with us. He leaves 
behind him a proud legacy of accom- 
plishment and a host of sorrowing 
friends and admirers. It was my good 
fortune to have served with him in the 
Senate for 2 years and in Congress for 
8; he was, indeed, a man of great char- 
acter and integrity, a man for whom 
everyone had the greatest respect. 

Spessard Lindsey Holland was a very 
special man, one who served his country 
with honor and distinction, in war and 
in peace, for over 50 years. Those of us 
in the Senate remember him well for his 
service, his leadership, and his inspira- 
tion. His wise counsel will be sorely 
missed. Yet, while he may no longer be 
physically with us, the memory of his 
character and spirit will not soon be 
forgotten. 

During the last few years there has 
been a great deal of soul searching in 
America, accompanied by expressions of 
guilt over supposed evils of the past. The 
past is something many Americans 
would have us be ashamed of—but when 
we look at the contributions of a man 
like Spessard Holland we realize that 
it is men like these that have helped make 
America great and it is those who attack 
them who should be ashamed. Few men 
in American history have served as long 
or at as many levels of government as 
Spessard Holland and even fewer have 
served as well. 

Senator Holland’s distinguished career 
began in one era and ended in another. 
He was born on July 10, 1892 in Bartow, 
Fla., some 11 years after his parents had 
moved to the State. As a youth, he went 
to school in the town that was to become 
his lifelong home, graduating from Sum- 
merlin Institute—now the Bartow High 
School—in 1909. From there he went on 
to Emory College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1912 but to which he dedicated 
much time and effort right up until his 
death. This was to become typical of this 
man of service; he always contributed 
more to anything in which he became in- 
volved than he received in return. 

College diploma in hand, he entered 
the University of Florida Law School. 
While there he not only was an outstand- 
ing scholar, but also found time to par- 
ticipate in athletics and to be student 
body president. In fact, he was such a 
good athlete that in 1916 the legendary 
Connie Mack offered him a contract to 
play pro baseball with the old Philadel- 
phia A’s. However, he chose not to sign. 
Baseball’s loss turned out to be Flor- 
ida’s—and the Nation’s—gain. 

Soon after graduating from law school 
in 1916 Spessard Holland went off to 
fight for his country. In 1917 he was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
coast artillery and subsequently went to 
France where he transferred to the Army 
Air Corps. As a flier he saw action in four 
of the major battles of 1918, shot down 
one German plane and was, himself, shot 
down in combat. As a result, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the citation of which noted “extraordi- 
nary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an armed enemy.” He 
came home from the war a captain. 
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After returning home, getting married, 
and practicing law briefly, he accepted 
appointment as prosecuting attorney for 
Polk County. In 1920, he was elected 
county judge—a position he held until 
1929. Then, in 1932, he ran for, and was 
elected to, the State senate where he 
served with distinction for 8 years. 

While in the State senate, Spessard 
Holland made some notable contribu- 
tions. He sponsored measures aimed at 
reducing taxes, improving public educa- 
tion, introducing workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and providing assistance for the 
elderly and the unemployed. He wrote 
and sponsored legislation creating the 
Florida Citrus Commission and he spon- 
sored the Soil Conservation Districts Act, 
the Cooperative Market Act, and the Fair 
Trade Act. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant in terms of his future career, he led 
the successful fight to abolish the poll 
tax in Florida because he believed it to 
be morally wrong. There were many in 
the country in the 1930’s, 1940's, and 
1950’s who did not agree. These people 
were to find out that Senator Holland 
fought long and hard for what he be- 
lieved in. 

In 1940, with war clouds on the hori- 
zon, Floridians chose him to be their 28th 
Governor. He saw his task as one of 
preparing the State for the struggle 
ahead and then making sure that it con- 
tributed fully to the war effort. But that 
was not all, for during his term as Gov- 
ernor he signed the deed that conveyed 
850,000 acres of land, water, and swamp 
to the Federal Government to be turned 
into a Federal park. However, establish- 
ment of the park did not come right 
away; not surprisingly it was a freshman 
Senator from Florida, Spessard Holland, 
who introduced the required bill into the 
Senate. 

In 1946, he decided to run for the U.S. 
Senate and won the Democratic primary 
in September. Since victory in the pri- 
mary meant victory in the general elec- 
tion, it was only logical that he should 
be appointed to the seat when the in- 
cumbent Senator Charles Andrews died 
in September 1946. So began his distin- 
guished Senate career that was to span 
nearly a quarter century. During that 
time he made innumerable significant 
contributions to the course of legislation. 

Enumerating all these contributions 
would fill a volume; so let me just men- 
tion a few of the high points. 

As a freshman Senator, he followed 
up on his earlier efforts and introduced 
the bill that, when passed in 1947, created 
the Everglades National Park. 

In 1949, he first introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit the poll 
tax in Federal elections. He kept intro- 
ducing it until he finally saw it passed 
in 1962 and ratified by the States in 1964 
as the 24th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. 

He was a prime mover behind the pas- 
sage of the Tideland Act which restored 
to the States property rights to sub- 
merged coastal belts lying within their 
boundaries. Later—in 1959—he person- 
ally argued the constitutionality of the 
act before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

He took a leadership role in the pas- 
sage of the central and southern Florida 
flood control project, and supported 
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many other river and harbor projects 
that have proven to be most beneficial to 
the cause of national development. 

In 1956, Senator Holland took a lead- 
ing role in the passage of the Highway 
Act which initiated our Interstate Sys- 
tem which, only now, is rearing comple- 
tion. 

I could go on but the record speaks for 
itself. 

As the senior Senator from Florida 
for 20 of his 24 years in the Senate, he 
took a great interest in those things that 
directly concerned the State, while at the 
same time, keeping an unrelenting eye 
on the national interest. His committee 
assignments refiected his concerns. He 
became a member of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee early in his Senate 
career and ultimately became its sec- 
ond ranking member. Later he went on 
the Appropriations Committee and work- 
ed his way up to fifth ranking member. 
His third committee was Aeronautics 
and Space, and although he joined it 
late, his presence on the appropriations 
committee helped give him leverage. 

Over the years, he became known as a 
strong supporter of agricultural interests 
due to his committee work. On appro- 
priations, his concern for fiscal responsi- 
bility was always a sobering influence and 
as far as the space program was con- 
cerned, he became, over the years, one of 
its strongest supporters. 

In 1970, Senator Holland, still as vig- 
orous as ever at age 78, decided to end his 
distinguished Senate career. He did not 
want to stay on too long, he said, and he 
felt that it was time to give a younger 
man a chance. And so he retired, with 
the same grace and dignity that always 
marked his efforts. 

Retirement meant going home to Bar- 
tow and to his family. But it did not 
mean a withdrawal from the world. He 
continued to take an interest in politics 
and he was preparing to write a book or 
two—one on the history of Florida, so 
much of which he helped make, and the 
other on his family. Sadly, time ran out 
and these tasks were never completed. 
We may only be thankful that the end 
came peacefully and without prior suf- 
fering. à 

Senator Holland’s death is a tragic loss 
for Florida and for the Nation. He was 
a truly great gentleman—a man who 
personified the best elements in Ameri- 
can life. He was a man of unwavering 
integrity; he was dedicated to his work 
and to doing what he thought best for 
America; and he was a man of percep- 
tion—a man able to appreciate the past, 
understand the present, and perceive the 
challenges of the future. No narrow- 
minded man was this Senator; he was 
guided by principle but he was always 
tolerant of the views of others. He was an 
independent thinker who spoke his mind 
when the occasion warranted but he 
granted the same right to others. In sum- 
mary, he was a patriot in every sense of 
the word—a man who loved and fought 
for his country and all the good things 
it stood for. But, perhaps he will best be 
remembered for his dignity, courtesy, 
and upright manner with which he al- 
ways conducted himself. In so doing, he 
set an example that all America would 
do well to follow. 
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Spessard Holland’s career will not soon 
be forgotten. Its scope of achievement 
was truly amazing and reflects great 
credit not only on the man but on the 
State and Nation that produced him. 
While he will be sorely missed, we may 
take consolation from the fact that as 
long as America keeps producing leaders 
and statesmen like Spessard Holland, its 
future will be bright indeed. 

At this time of sorrow, we offer to his 
beloved wife of 52 years, Mary, and to 
their four children, our deepest sympa- 
thy. We share with them—and with the 
rest of the Holland family—the deepest 
sense of personal loss. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
two distinguished Senators from Florida 
in their statements relative to our late 
distinguished colleague Spessard Hol- 
land. 

Spessard Holland had an outstanding 
record of service. He served in the Armed 
Forces during the First World War, was 
awarded a number of decorations, and 
acquitted himself with distinction. 

He served as Governor—and as a fine 
Governor—of the State of Florida. Fol- 
lowing that, he served many years in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Spessard Holland will be remembered 
not only for his diligence, his integrity, 
his understanding, his patriotism, and 
his knowledge, but also he will be re- 
membered as the author of the 24th 
amendment—the Holland amendment— 
which abolished the poll tax. 

He also will be remembered as being 
in the forefront of the fight to give to 
the Territory of Hawaii the status of 
statehood. 

Spessard Holland made many contri- 
butions to the welfare and betterment of 
his State. He was a devoted servant of 
the United States, a man whom we all 
respected, whom we all loved, and whom 
we all miss. 

So I should like to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues with these few re- 
marks to express my appreciation, my af- 
fection, and my respect for a man who 
served the Senate well, who served his 
State and Nation with dignity and un- 
derstanding, who is missed and will be 
missed, and who has left his mark on 
this body. He was a great Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as this 
Senate approaches its tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of this year of 1972, it is 
well that we pause to revere the memory 
of men who once were our colleagues— 
and shared our responsibilities with their 
rare gifts of mind and heart. 

Such a Senator was our departed 
friend, Spessard L. Holland. 

It seems fitting that the passing from 
this life of Spessard Holland should be 
as gentle as was the gentle bearing of 
this great American—scholar-soldier- 
teacher-statesman. 

The people of his beloved Florida be- 
stowed on their native son every honor 
in their power to give. As Governor and 
Senator few men have given to their 
State and country the dedicated service 
that is the life story of our colleague and 
friend who served here in this quarter 
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century of America’s drama, danger, and 
destiny. 

A flying ace in World War I—a four- 
letter athlete in college—Phi Beta Kappa 
in scholarship—we remember him best as 
a debater on this Senate floor—and his 
particular audience, his beloved wife lis- 
tening with rapt attention in the gal- 
lery. 

For Spessard Holland—in all his la- 
bors—had in mind the sanctity and secu- 
rity of the home—his home and the 
homes of all Americans. 

It seems only yesterday that the Hol- 
lands—here on “the Hill’—observed 
their golden anniversary—and a day of 
genuine celebration for us and his legion 
of neighbors and friends. 

Spessard Holland was a southerner 
who fought for repeal of the poll tax— 
and saw his efforts through to success. 

A world figure, he fought for the pres- 
ervation of the Florida Everglades as 
precious natural wealth for all people. 

It was a treasured dividend of service 
in the Senate to have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of this splendid human being who 
shall be remembered forever by his sen- 
atorial title—“the gentleman from Flor- 
ida.” 

A nation’s gratitude and sympathy go 
to his beloved wife—the inspiration of his 
life. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is an 
honor to join my colleagues in paying 
final tribute to one of the most respected 
members of this body, Senator Spessard 
Holland. 

When Senator Holland died last No- 
vember, our majority leader called him 
a “U.S. Senator in the best meaning 
of the term.” I share that assessment. 
Senator Holland’s fine work in the fields 
of agriculture, conservation, and taxa- 
tion left a permanent testimonial in 
American history to his dedication and 
ability. 

I worked most closely with Senator 
Holland on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and his keen judgment has been 
sorely missed there. But it was our com- 
mon interests in the preservation and 
development of parks and recreation 
areas that brought us most closely to- 
gether. As chairman of the Interior Parks 
and Recreation Subcommittee, I valued 
Senator Holland’s wisdom and guidance 
in the development of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park and the many other fine rec- 
reation and wildlife programs benefiting 
not only Florida but every section of 
our Nation. 

He may be best remembered, however, 
for his courageous work in behalf of the 
24th amendment to the Constitution. 
This landmark amendment struck down 
the poll tax, an unfair and often dis- 
criminatory burden on our citizens. 

It is unfair, really, to single out any 
accomplishment when we honor the 
memory of Senator Holland. For his in- 
terests were broad and his legislative 
record was one of the most productive. 

Senator Holland was in every respect 
a valiant Senator, a champion of human 
rights, and a guardian of our Nation’s 
great national heritage. His contribu- 
tions were legion, and his State and 
Nation have lost a valued friend and 
advocate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, it is difficult when one is eulogiz- 
ing a man of the stature and accom- 
plishments of Spessard Holland to de- 
cide what facets of his character and 
career to emphasize. There were so many 
that were outstanding. 

The late senior Senator from the State 
of Florida served in this distinguished 
body for almost a quarter of a century. 
He had enjoyed the absolute confidence 
of the people of his State as their repre- 
sentative in Washington and also as 
their Governor. He left them a legacy of 
lasting beauty when he championed, 
against great odds, the establishment of 
the Everglades National Park. Genera- 
tions of Floridians to come will have 
cause to be grateful to this distinguished 
leader for his courage and foresight. 

Senator Holland served with much 
distinction on the Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Agriculture and Forestry, 
and Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
and to each he gave to the fullest extent 
the benefit of his diligence, perception, 
mastery of public issues, and a high level 
of personal integrity. He was a man of 
true loyalties to his country, his State, 
and his colleagues. But he also possessed 
an independence of mind and never 
shirked the task of speaking his mind if 
and when the necessity arose. 

Spessard Holland was a man of dig- 
nity and unfailing courtesy. He was the 
embodiment of a southern gentleman. 
There was not a Member of the Senate 
who did not respect and esteem Senator 
Holland for his qualities as a legislator, 
as a human being, and as a friend. I am 
proud and grateful to have been his col- 
league in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tribute which my friend the 
distinguished assistant majority leader, 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, has paid to 
the late Spessard Holland. 

Spessard Holland held virtually every 
office within the gift of the people of 
Florida. Before he held his first office, 
however, he served in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in a branch of the 
service which required men of heroic 
mold; namely, the Army Air Force. He 
served as an observer in the Army Air 
Force. In those days, the Army Air Force 
was equipped with planes which can be 
described merely as crates. It required 
the greatest amount of physical courage 
even to go up in the air in one of the 
crates, let alone to subject oneself to 
the fire of the enemy in one of them. 

Spessard Holland was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross by the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France for 
the extraordinary heroism he displayed 
as an observer in the Army Air Force, 
which was the only air force operating 
on the Western Front in behalf of the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

Spessard Holland had the physical 
courage that enabled him to brave the 
dangers of physical combat. After he re- 
turned to Florida, he devoted his keen 
intellect, his great learning, and his mag- 
nificent moral and political courage to 
the service of his people. He was a man 
gifted by his Creator with a wonderful 
mind. That was illustrated by the fact 
that he was selected as a Rhode scholar 
to attend Oxford University, in England, 
but was prevented from so doing by the 
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fact that the First World War occurred 
and that he responded to his country’s 
call by volunteering his services. 

Not only was he a great student; he 
was also an outstanding athlete. He was 
renowned in the athletic annals of the 
University of Florida as one of the great- 
est pitchers of all time on its baseball 
teams. He was offered a contract by that 
prince of the diamond, Connie Mack, to 
pitch baseball for the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics. 

After serving his country in the First 
World War, Spessard Holland returned 
to his home in Florida and was speedily 
honored by those who knew him best— 
that is, his neighbors—with election to 
the Florida State Legislature, where he 
served with great acceptability and was 
responsible for much beneficient legisla- 
tion for his State. 

He also served in the capacity of coun- 
ty judge. I think that his judicial ex- 
perience, although it was not long, gave 
him a cast of mind which remained 
with him throughout the remainder of 
his life. 

Spessard Holland was always willing to 
hear both sides of a question. He always 
recognized that there was much to be 
said on both sides of controversial ques- 
tions. He was willing to listen to those 
who disagreed with him. After he was 
convinced of the rectitude of his position 
in respect to any public issue, he fought 
for that position valiantly. 

After serving the people of his home 
county in the capacities of State legis- 
lator and county judge, Spessard Holland 
was elevated to the highest office within 
the gift of the people of Florida; namely, 
the office of Governor of that great State. 
Here he served during the trying days of 
the Second World War in a manner 
which reflects credit upon a man who was 
essentially a great public servant. 

After a highly distinguished career as 
Governor of Florida, Spessard Holland 
was chosen to represent the State of 
Florida in the U.S. Senate, where he soon 
distinguished himself as one of the ablest 
Members of the Senate, and where he 
earned the respect and the admiration of 
all persons who knew anything about his 
public service in the Senate, including 
those who may have disagreed with him 
and who may have fought him on many 
occasions. 

If I were asked to epitomize the politi- 
cal philosophy of Spessard Holland, I 
would say that he believed in clinging to 
the true and tried landmarks of the past, 
but that at the same time he was not 
opposed to giving consideration to new 
ideas. I have known few, if any, men who 
had the stature of Spessard Holland. 

I was very much distressed when he 
decided to retire from the Senate, al- 
though he explained to me at that time 
that he was moved to do so, because he 
was susceptible to angina and that on 
some occasions this unfortunate ailment 
made it difficult for him to carry some 
of the burdens of his office. 

I hated to see him leave the Senate, 
because for years I sat immediately be- 
hind him. I am now privileged to occupy 
the seat which he occupied. During the 
years when he occupied this seat, and 
I sat immediately behind him. I often 
called upon him for advice in respect to 
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the complex and difficult legislative pro- 
posals pending before the Senate. I al- 
ways found his advice extremely help- 
ful, because he made it a practice to 
study all the issues that came before the 
Senate and then to accept the side of 
the issue which his intelligence told him 
was on the right side for his country and 
which his commonsense told him was 
the most practical solution of the prop- 
lem under consideration. 

I will emphasize what Spessard Hol- 
land always acknowledged, that is, that 
his great achievements as a public serv- 
ant were due to the devotion and en- 
couragement of a great woman, Mary 
Holland, who was his constant love and 
inspiration. 

I have always thought, from the time 
I came to know Spessard Holland and 
to admire him for the qualities of his 
head and to love him for the qualities 
of his heart, that he was fittingly de- 
scribed in a poem written by another 
man whose surname happened to be Hol- 
land, a poem by Gilbert Holland. That 
poem is as follows: 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie 


Men who can stand before the demagogue 
and hear his treacherous flatteries 
without blinking 

Tall men, sun-crowned 

Who dwell above the fog in public duty and 
in private thinking. 


Such a man was Spessard Holland. He 
was one of the most faithful public serv- 
ants this country has ever known. 

I would say that today America is ut- 
tering the prayer which Gilbert Holland 
phrased in the poem which I have just 
quoted. America is still praying for men 
of strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands. And unless America’s 
prayer is answered, it is not likely that 
the American dream will long endure. 

I shall never cease to miss Spessard 
Holland and his courageous and intel- 
ligent example as a legislator, and I shall 
never cease to praise the good Lord for 
having given me the privilege of know- 
ing and being closely associated with one 
of the finest human beings that the good 
Lord ever created; namely, Spessard 
Holland. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I share the 
very great sense of loss we all feel with 
the passing of our esteemed colleague, 
Spessard Holland. 

I feel his loss particularly keenly as 
I was privileged to work very closely with 
him all during the nearly quarter of a 
century he served in the U.S. Senate. As 
a long-time member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations, he demonstrated time and 
again his vast knowledge of the complex 
problems of agriculture. During nearly all 
of the time he served in the Senate, 
Spessard and I were also members of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

He was always a powerful advocate for 
the interests of his State of Florida and 
always had a keen understanding of and 
intense loyalty to our national interests. 
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His thorough study and analysis of any 
problem before the Congress always com- 
manded the respect of all of us and con- 
tributed heavily to whatever debate was 
in progress. 

Senator Holland was a very able lawyer 
and one of the Senate’s most powerful 
advocates of the interests of Florida and, 
in fact, every issue he became involved in 
He was a tough, hard fighter for the 
things he believed in, but was always 
courteous, gentlemanly, and considerate. 

He was exceptionally faithful to his 
duties as a Senator. Even after he an- 
nounced his retirement, he continued to 
work just as hard as ever and was very 
active in his committee work and on the 
floor of the Senate to the last day of his 
service. 

Spessard Holland served his State and 
Nation throughout his life. Air Pilot in 
World War I, State legislator, Governor, 
U.S. Senator. These were the offices to 
which he brought his skills. In each in- 
stance he established an enviable record 
that will serve for years as an example. 

We are all better for having had an 
opportunity to work with and know 
Spessard Holland. He was one of my best 
friends in the Senate. We will miss him 
deeply and Patricia and I extend our 
deepest sympathies to his wonderful wife, 
Mary, and all of the family. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the period 
for other eulogies of the life and career 
of the late distinguished Senator from 
Florida, Spessard Holland, be extended 
through the month of February so as 
to give Senators who are absent from 


the Chamber at this time, because of 
other duties, a chance to make their 
feelings known. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. GURNEY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
RotH) is recognized, Mr. Keith Guthrie, 
a member of his staff, be permitted to 
remain on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing the delivery of Senator Rorn’s 
speech. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE INDIA-PAKISTAN WAR 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the tragic 
events that culminated in war last No- 
vember between India and Pakistan have 
kindled a controversy over U.S. pol- 
icy toward the South Asian subcon- 
tinent. We have heard complaints that 
the administration should have acted 
more vigorously to oppose repression of 
the rebellion in East Bengal. At the same 
time, critics have deplored the strain 
placed on our relations with India by 
the administration’s forthright con- 
demnation of Indian military interven- 
tion and its concern to restrain a possible 
Indian assault on West Pakistan. Those 
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who are dissatisfied with our actions in 
the recent crisis charge that the United 
States has taken the side of a military 
dictatorship against the world’s largest 
democracy. They express dismay that the 
United States ended up on what was, 
given the realities of military power and 
geography, predictably the losing side. 
The result, they claim, has been serious 
damage to American prestige abroad. 

I share the widespread concern over 
the impact the recent crisis has had on 
our position in South Asia. The United 
States has many reasons to be interested 
in what goes on in this region. It con- 
tains one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion. It occupies a strategic location— 
along the trade routes between Europe 
and the Far East and separating the two 
great Communist powers—the Soviet 
Union and China—from the Indian 
Ocean. The United States has invested 
billions of dollars in foreign assistance 
to support the economic development of 
India and Pakistan. Both countries have 
made remarkable progress toward eco- 
nomic modernization; but this progress 
inevitably suffers from conflicts such as 
the recent one, and the fruits of U.S. 
assistance are wasted. Americans have 
an additional reason to take an interest 
in the course of India’s development, 
because that country, despite immense 
obstacles, has maintained a working 
democracy. It is, therefore, especially 
saddening that recent events have cast 
a shadow on our relations with India. 

If we have reason to fell concern about 
the state of our relations with the na- 
tions of the subcontinent, we should 
recognize that the sources of our current 
difficulties lie deeper than the anti- 
Indian “tilt” adopted by the administra- 
tion when hostilities broke our between 
India and Pakistan. To limit one’s view 
only to the recent crisis is to take a high- 
ly superficial approach in analyzing the 
US. relationship with India and Paki- 
stan. 

To gain a proper perspective on the 
recent crisis, we should recall two basic 
facts about the politics of the subconti- 
nent. The first is that it is a region of 
deep ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
cleavages. The second is that it is a re- 
gion on which the interests of three 
major powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and China—converge and, 
occasionally, conflict. 

Let me first speak about the cleavages 
which divide the subcontinent. The most 
important is that which separates Hindu 
from Muslim. Its roots go back many 
centuries, as far as the year 1000, when 
Muslim invaders from the west first 
began to spread their authority across 
northern India. Hostility between the 
followers of the two religions has influ- 
enced the course of history on the sub- 
continent ever since. It was responsible 
for the very creation of two separate 
nations—India and Pakistan—at the 
time the British ended their dominion 
over the region in 1947. 

This traditional Hindu-Muslim ani- 
mosity has permeated relations between 
India and Pakistan. To the accumulated 
prejudices of centuries have been added 
new grievances arising out of the parti- 
tion which created the two nations. The 
most important source of friction has 
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been Kashmir, a Moslem area which is 
claimed in its entirety by Pakistan but is 
partly administered by India. 

It is thus hardly surprising that rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan have 
been marked by constant tension and 
occasional open warfare. Each nation 
harbors an obsessive fear of the other. 
India cannot rest easy as long as Paki- 
stan maintains its claim to all of Kash- 
mir. Pakistanis remember the reluctance 
with which some Hindu leaders in 1947 
accepted the creation of a separate Paki- 
stani state. They suspect their more 
powerful neighbors of desiring to elimi- 
nate Pakistan or reduce it to the status 
of an impotent satellite. 

In the recent crisis on the subconti- 
nent we have seen the effects of another 
important cleavage—between the east- 
ern and western regions of Pakistan. The 
Bengalis, who make up most of the pop- 
ulation of East Pakistan, have almost 
nothing in common with the people of 
West Pakistan except the Muslim re- 
ligion. The Bengalis have their own lan- 
guage and cultural traditions. Their 
homeland is separated by over 1,000 
miles of Indian territory from West Pak- 
istan. 

The ties between these two dissimilar 
regions were steadily eroded by growing 
Bengali disenchantment with the cen- 
tral government’s policies. The Bengalis 
felt that their interests were neglected. 
They cited the case of the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistani war over Kashmir, when the 
Eastern region was left to fend for it- 
self, exposed to possible Indian attack 
but without sufficient forces to provide 
for its defense. The Bengalis, pointing out 
that they comprised a majority of Paki- 
stan’s population, demanded that they 
be given a greater voice in the national 
government and more autonomy to man- 
age their own affairs. Last March the 
simmering dissatisfaction in the East 
boiled up into rebellion when the Pak- 
istani Government moved to set aside the 
results of elections in which Bengali rep- 
resentatives obtained a majority of the 
seats in the national assembly. 

Let us turn now from the internal to 
the external forces at work on the sub- 
continent. I emphasized earlier that the 
region is one in which the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and China have all 
taken an active interest. The attitudes of 
these three powers have had one feature 
in common. Each of them has been sen- 
sitive about any increase in either of 
the other’s influence on the subcontinent. 
The Soviet Union and China keep a wary 
eye on the region because of its proxim- 
ity to their southern frontiers. Their con- 
cern has sharpened as their relations 
with each other have deteriorated. 
China’s boundary dispute with India 
gives Peking an additional reason for 
watching developments on the subconti- 
nent closely. 

The American approach to the region 
has been strongly influenced by the doc- 
trine of containment, under which we 
sought, partly by building a chain of in- 
terlocking military alliances, to create 
barriers to the spread of Communist in- 
fluence throughout the world. Since the 
subcontinent occupies a strategic posi- 
tion on the southern edge of the Commu- 
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nist world, we have seen the projection of 
our influence there as a means of deter- 
ring Soviet and Chinese expansionism. 
It was in pursuit of this objective that 
we successfully sought Pakistani acces- 
sion to both the Southeast Asia Treaty 
and the Baghdad Pact, which became 
the basis for CENTO. 

The interplay of external and internal 
forces on the subcontinent has greatly 
complicated our efforts to devise a satis- 
factory policy toward the region. We have 
not found it easy to reconcile our efforts 
to guard against Soviet and Chinese ex- 
pansionism with our desire to maintain 
friendly ties with both India and Paki- 
stan. 

Our treaty relationships with Pakistan 
are a case in point. At the time of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty in 1954, we began 
to provide military equipment to our new 
ally, Pakistan. This brought protests 
from New Delhi, which feared that any 
arms supplied to Pakistan would be used 
against India and felt compelled to in- 
crease its defense budget. Another result 
was that the Soviet Union and India be- 
gan to see a greater mutual interest in 
closer ties. 

In 1962 we had a similar experience, 
except that this time it was our relations 
with Pakistan that suffered. When Chi- 
nese troops advanced against Indians in 
the disputed boundary region of the Him- 
alayas, we hastened arms to India. 
Alarmed by this build-up of Indian mili- 
tary strength, Pakistan threatened to 
leave SEATO and sought support from 
China, which responded by concluding a 
boundary treaty and providing arms and 
economic aid. 

These two instances illustrate the in- 
tricate pressures which tend to enmesh 
not only us, but also the Russians and the 
Chinese, in the continuing bilateral quar- 
rel between India and Pakistan. In fact, 
if we review the diplomatic history of the 
region since 1947, we find a steady trend 
toward great power involvement. The So- 
viet Union has increasingly supported 
India, both against China and Pakistan. 
In addition to providing arms, it has en- 
dorsed the Indian position on Kashmir. 
China, largely because of its boundary 
dispute with India, has drawn closer to 
Pakistan. We have already seen how the 
United States has frequently been caught 
in the crossfire between India and Pak- 
istan. 

The growing involvement of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and China car- 
ries great risks, for it means that the 
prestige and resources of these three na- 
tions are committed under circumstances 
which they cannot always control. In- 
dividually, they have in the past been 
signally unsuccessful at restraining India 
or Pakistan from resorting to force. They 
have likewise had little success in elimi- 
nating the sources of conflict, as witness 
the long series of futile diplomatic ef- 
forts to resolve the status of Kashmir. 
Collectively, they might be better able to 
exert a restraining influence, but usually 
they have not deemed it in their interest 
to cooperate to this end. Under these con- 
ditions, the danger that the great powers 
may become directly involved in a con- 
flict as a result of events on the subcon- 
tinent is greatly magnified. 

The complexities with which we must 
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deal were never more evident than in the 
recent crisis. When we examine the chain 
of events that began with the Bengali re- 
bellion in March 1971, we find several 
familiar patterns. 

First of all, we see the powerful work- 
ings of the internal cleavages that divide 
the subcontinent. The rebellion in East 
Bengal and the brutal and bloody at- 
tempt by the Pakistani army to suppress 
it are the dramatic results of one of these 
cleavages. Similar forces reveal them- 
selves in the Indian military intervention, 
which enabled India to eliminate its 
arch-enemy from a position on its eastern 
frontier. 

Secondly, the recent crisis once again 
shows how little the great powers are able 
to do to restrain conflict on the subcon- 
tinent. Our restriction of arms shipments 
and economic aid and our pressure for 
a political accommodation between East 
and West Pakistan proved insufficient to 
deter the Pakistani Government from 
pursuing a policy of brutal repression 
which seemed sure to end in disaster. 
Later, when an Indian attack on East 
Pakistan was imminent, the great powers 
proved no restraining influence. The 
Soviet Union supported India by inter- 
posing its veto to prevent United Nations 
action; and the U.S. efforts to dissuade 
India from invading were, in such cir- 
cumstances, ineffective. 

Finally, we have seen the great powers 
once again lining up on opposite sides of 
a regional conflict, with all the risk that 
that implies for escalation. The United 
States and China supported Pakistan, 
while the Soviet Union backed India. 

It seems to me that our unhappy ex- 
perience in the recent crisis underscores 
the importance of making a hardheaded 
assessment of our interests in the region. 
This is an essential first step if we are to 
avoid repeating the past pattern of in- 
volvement in intraregional conflicts over 
which we have little control but which 
jeopardize our relations with the peoples 
of the subcontinent and magnify the risk 
of confrontation with the Soviet Union 
or China. 

This will require that we have a clear 
conception of the Soviet and Chinese 
threat to our interests in the region. In 
evaluating the danger from that direc- 
tion, we should take a careful look at the 
barriers of geography, culture, and na- 
tional interest that stand in the way of 
the extension of Chinese and Soviet in- 
fluence in the region. We should beware 
of exaggerating the leverage which any 
external power can exert in the affairs of 
nations as large and diverse as those in 
South Asia. Of those nations, India espe- 
cially has demonstrated a stability and 
strength of purpose that suggest it will 
not readily become the pawn of an out- 
side power. 

If we are to have a realistic policy on 
the subcontinent, we must also be mind- 
ful of the constellation of power within 
that region. There can be no doubt that 
India, by reason of its population, terri- 
tory, resources, and political stability is 
the key nation. It follows that our rela- 
tions with India should be given a high 
priority when formulating our South 
Asian policy. It is true that American and 
Indian interests do not coincide in all 
respect and that our differing cultural 
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traditions present obstacles to easy un- 
derstanding between us. But India’s pri- 
macy on the subcontinent cannot be 
evaded, and we should not without good 
reason take actions in that region which 
undermine our ties to India. 

In stressing the importance of India, 
I do not mean to imply that we should 
ignore Pakistan. Even with the loss of the 
eastern region, it will remain a signifi- 
cant force on the subcommittee and 
one deserving our consideration. 

Criticism of Pakistan's political short- 
comings has, I believe, too often failed 
to take into account the handicaps under 
which it has labored. The 1947 partition 
affected it more deeply than India; the 
disruption to the economy and to gov- 
ernment administration was much more 
severe while the resources available to it 
were more limited. After independence, 
its economic progress, which we assisted, 
was noteworthy. This is an achievement 
in which both the United States and 
Pakistan can take pride. 

The analysis I have made suggests 
that we should realistically adjust our 
policies to take into account the changes 
that have come about on the subconti- 
nent as a result of the recent crisis. This 
means that we should be willing to go at 
least halfway with India in seeking to 
restore a modicum of confidence and 
cordiality to the relationship between 
our two countries. We need not, nor 
should we, condone India’s resort to 
armed force against Pakistan. But we 
should recognize that there is nothing 
to be gained for either of our countries 
in keeping each other at arm’s length. 

A few days ago, India’s able ambas- 
sador, Mr. L. K. Jha, offered an encour- 
aging comment about the future of 
United States-Indian relations. Speaking 
to the National Press Club, he said: 

Though in the recent past sharp differ- 
ences developed between India and the 
United States, I do believe that the two 
great democracies of the East and West will 
rediscover the friendship that exists in each 
for the other. 


I am confident that Ambassador Jha’s 
assessment will prove correct. It benefits 
neither the United States nor India to 
dwell on the discords of the recent past. 
Instead we should look for opportunities 
to increase cooperation between our two 
nations. 

One of the major consequences of the 
recent crisis is the proclamation of the 
new state of Bangladesh. This provides 
a crucial test of our willingness to adopt 
a realistic approach in dealing with the 
subcontinent. 

There is no compelling reason why 
we should not desire to have friendly re- 
lations with the people of Bangladesh. 
With 70 million inhabitants, it is the 
eighth most populous nation in the 
world. Its leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man, has publicly stated his govern- 
ment’s hope that amicable ties can be 
established with the United States. The 
sheikh appears to enjoy the overwhelm- 
ing support of his countrymen and has 
made significant efforts to restore nor- 
mality in his country by concluding an 
accord with the guerrilla forces to turn 
in their weapons to the government. If 
the regime in Dacca demonstrates its in- 
tent and ability to carry out the respon- 
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sibilities inherent in membership in the 
community of nations, it seems inevi- 
table that we will wish to establish diplo- 
matic relations with it. Once it has met 
this test, and its beginning is most prom- 
ising, I believe we would be unwise to 
delay recognition. In the meantime, I 
support the continuance of our programs 
to relieve the suffering caused to the peo- 
ple of Bangladesh by the conflict there. 

Pakistan presents an especially difficult 
challenge for our foreign policy. That 
nation has suffered a humiliating mili- 
tary defeat. In the process, it has lost 
over half of its population, one-sixth of 
its territory, and a large share of its 
economic resources. Festering Pakistani 
resentment could become a poisonous in- 
fluence on the international politics of 
the subcontinent. 

The answer, it seems to me, is to 
smooth the way for the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment to provide a better way of life 
for its people. This means encouraging 
Pakistan to focus its energies on the 
positive task of economic and social de- 
velopment rather than on a negative 
drive to recapture what can never be 
regained. 

Happily, there are indications that 
Pakistan is approaching the problems of 
readjustment in a positive way. The new 
government of President Bhutto has 
acted in statesmanlike fashion in 
promptly releasing the Bengali leader, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. It has been 
conciliatory in its dealings with India 
and Bangladesh. And it has indicated 
that it will proceed vigorously in seek- 
ing solutions to the country’s political 
and economic ills. 

The measures I have just discussed 
are steps that we can take now. Over the 
long term, I believe -we should remain 
alert to opportunities to provide a firmer 
foundation for peace on the subcontinent. 
Recent events have underlined the les- 
son taught by a quarter-century of in- 
termittent strife in that region, namely, 
that competition among the great powers 
abets instability. Had the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and China been willing 
to take concerted action, the chances 
would certainly have been better that 
an international crisis over East Bengal 
could have been averted. Perhaps at some 
time in the future these three nations 
will find it possible to join in construc- 
tive action to reduce tensions in the re- 
gion. One such step might be a mora- 
torium on supplying arms to the subcon- 
tinent. I am not optimistic that we will 
soon see any progress along these lines. 
However, the prospects may improve as 
we move toward the era of negotiations 
President Nixon is seeking in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and China. 

In the meantime, I earnestly hope that 
we will keep in mind the need for a bal- 
anced approach to the subcontinent. We 
have no reason to be the enemy of any 
of the South Asian countries, and we have 
important reasons to be friendly with all. 
If we act promptly to show our interest in 
good relations with each of the region’s 
three nations, I am convinced we will 
have made a good start toward overcom- 
ing the ill-effects of the recent crisis. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with a limitation of 
3 minutes on each Senator to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with genuine regret that I 
read of the death of Mahalia Jackson. 
By her passing, the world has lost a true 
artiste and a woman whose musical 
talent was equalled only by her love of 
simplicity. 

The real measure of her greatness lay 
in the fact that she achieved world-wide 
fame as a singer of the gospels despite 
her own sincere efforts to shun the spot- 
light. The simple country church on a 
Sunday morning meant more to this 
great Negro contralto than the plaudits 
of thousands in Carnegie Hall. 

Mahalia Jackson was born 61 years 
ago in that cradle of music, the city of 
New Orleans. From very humble begin- 
ings, she rose to be described as “the 
world’s greatest gospel singer” and to be 
offered the chance of international fame 
and substantial wealth by no less a musi- 
cal celebrity than Louis Armstrong, then 
at the height of his fame. Gospel songs 
were the only musical form she counte- 
nanced. Once, when she was offered a 
most lucrative contract to record some 
of the famous “blues” songs, she de- 
clined, saying: 

“Blues” are the songs of despair. Gospel 


music is the music of hope. I will always sing 
the songs of hope. 


Now that the rich voice of Mahalia 
Jackson has been stilled, we can perhaps 
pray that her philosophy of hope over 
despair may inspire all of us to follow 
her example and say, as she did: 


The humble churches are my filling sta- 
tions, 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point an editorial appearing in to- 
day’s Washington Post, entitled, “Ma- 
halia Jackson.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 
MAHALIA JACKSON 

Few believers have obeyed with so much 
heart the command of the Psalms, “make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord,” than Mahalia 
Jackson. Many in this city who mourn her 
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death remember Miss Jackson's appearances 
at the Kennedy Inauguration, at Constitu- 
tion Hall or at the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton where she sang “I Been 'Buked and I 
Been Scorned.” Although her singing at these 
scenes was on fire with belief in the Lord, the 
flames of the gospel truly spread when Miss 
Jackson sang in the storefront churches or 
revival tents. There, the listeners were moved 
to shouting, dancing and the ecstasy of let- 
ting go; the audience felt good because Miss 
Jackson's singing made things look good. 
“Gospel songs are the songs of hope,” she 
said. “When you sing gospel, you have the 
feeling there is a cure of what's wrong.” 

As for some of the things that were wrong, 
Miss Jackson was painfully aware of racism 
and poverty. She was a victim of both in her 
early life, and never forgot that millions of 
others did not have her luck in escaping 
them. Among other commitments, she was 
a board member of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Even today, whether 
in the deep rural South or the Northern in- 
ner city, it is common for black parents to 
tell their children inspirational stories of 
how Mahalia Jackson, in the words of her 
famous spiritual, “moved on up a little 
higher.” 

Long before soul became a vogue word, 
Mahalia Jackson embodied it. Soul came 
through not only because her voice throbbed 
with rhythms of deep richness but also be- 
cause of the confidence she expressed that 
the words of her spirituals made sense. She 
avoided nightclub dates and other forms of 
easy commercialization; if you are going to 
sing about the straight and narrow path, 
Miss Jackson believed, then you had better 
keep on it yourself. To the enrichment of 
millions of people who valued greatness of 
spirit and beauty of music, Mahalia Jackson 
did just that. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
identify myself with the beautiful re- 


marks by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia about Mahalia Jackson. 

I knew her well and have spoken on 
many platforms where she sang. A dearer 
and sweeter soul never existed. 

The Senator has said it correctly. Here 
was one woman who was so worshipful of 
her responsibility to her people that no 
consideration of personal advancement, 
of money, or of any convenience or com- 
fort that would come to her exceeded 
her deep sense of duty and responsi- 
bility to give whatever she had to give— 
which was her art—to the emancipation 
and new freedom for her people. 

I think it is very touching and very 
fitting that the Senator has said the 
beautiful things he has said about Ma- 
halia Jackson. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 


THE IRISH SITUATION 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s killing of 13 demonstrators in 
Londonderry underscores the horror of 
the developments now taking place in 
Northern Ireland. They bring to 25 the 
number who have lost their lives in just 
the past month, and to 230 the number 
who have died since the disorders first 
broke out 3 years ago. 

The anguish felt by the Catholic mi- 
nority in Ulster, and the humiliations 
and discriminations to which they have 
been subjected for centuries, must com- 
mand the sympathy and indignation of 
all free men. We Americans have a legiti- 
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mate concern over injustices suffered by 
others elsewhere in the world; and we 
have the right and the duty to give ex- 
pression to that concern and to seek 
thereby to galvanize the moral conscious- 
ness of others. 

To understand the depths of the frus- 
trations which have led to the present 
tragedy, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of the treatment 
which has been accorded to Catholics in 
Ireland. In 1700, for example, the in- 
famous penal laws were enacted which 
stripped Irish Catholics of the most basic 
rights. They were forbidden to maintain 
schools, they were excluded from all 
areas of political life, and they were even 
prohibited from buying land. 

After centuries of abuse and humilia- 
tion, the Irish people finally rebelled; and 
in 1922 they succeeded in achieving an 
agreement with England which resulted 
in the creation of a free Irish republic, 
but only at the expense of the partition of 
Ireland. Twenty-six out of 32 counties 
were granted their independence, but the 
remaining six were retained under Brit- 
ish rule as an enclave 60 percent Prot- 
estant and 40 percent Catholic, an en- 
clave now known as Northern Ireland. 

The political arm of the Protestant 
majority, the Unionist Party, has been 
in control of Northern Ireland ever since 
partition, and the age-old discrimina- 
tions visited on the Catholic minority in 
Ulster have been maintained ever since, 
despite repeated attempts by the Cath- 
olics to free themselves of their status as 
second-class citizens and to achieve the 
conditions of true social, political, and 
economic equality. True, certain reforms 
have recently been enacted promising to 
do away with job discrimination and to 
improve housing, but the hardening of 
attitudes grown apparent in recent 
months renders the hope of achieving 
political equality under a unionist gov- 
ernment as remote as ever. 

If the conditions in Northern Ireland 
continue to deteriorate, it will be virtually 
impossible to achieve justice for the 
Catholic minority or a peaceful solution 
of their ancient grievances. There are 
hopeful signs, however, that peace can be 
restored and justice rendered, and the 
ultimate reunification of the Irish people 
achieved, if only the present situation in 
Ulster can be defused before the polari- 
zation of attitudes becomes complete, and 
the extremists on both sides of the Irish 
question achieve control. Former British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson, for exam- 
ple, has publicly indicated his support of 
the principle of reunification, and public 
opinion polls in England show that a ma- 
jority favor the removal of British troops 
from Northern Ireland. 

I believe that we Americans can ex- 
press the extent of our concern for the 
plight of the minority in Ulster and at 
the same time advance the cause of jus- 
tice in two ways. In the first place, we 
can appeal to the conscience of the Brit- 
ish people to bring an end to the discrim- 
ination which continues to exist in 
Northern Ireland, and to the bloodshed 
to which it has given rise. And second, 
we can as friends of long standing of 
both the Irish and the British peoples, 
offer our good offices to help the parties 
arrange for the orderly withdrawal of 
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British troops, and to negotiate a peace- 
ful resolution of their differences. It is to 
this end that I introduced last Decem- 
ber Senate Resolution 221 calling on the 
United States to offer the hand of friend- 
ship and in this manner to help bring this 
increasingly bloody conflict to an end. 
To my mind, this is the most effective 
means by which the United States can 
help establish conditions in which the 
ultimate reunification of the Irish people 
can take place, and their longstanding 
grievances finally resolved. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that my 
colleagues will see fit to act favorably on 
my resolution in the very near future. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, if necessary on my time? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to join with my colleague from New 
York in these sentiments. It may interest 
him to know that years ago, it must have 
been 18 or 20 years ago, going back to 
1950, I introduced resolutions, periodi- 
cally, in the House of Representatives for 
the unification of Ireland. The only hear- 
ing they ever had was before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I think the Senator has outlined from 
his own deep feelings, which I share 
thoroughly, a very sensible way to ap- 
proach this problem. Ireland should be 
unified, and I welcome the opportunity 
to work with him. Perhaps I shall intro- 
duce another unification resolution. But 
I think the sentiment expressed and the 
quality and nature of the proposed rem- 
edy are very well adapted to the situation. 
Without a proper solution to this crisis 
there could easily be complete anarchy 
and even worse bloodshed than we have 
seen, and God knows this tragedy is 
enough for anyone. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
my senior colleague, both for his support 
and for his understanding of the tur- 
moil now afflicting the Irish people. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET’S 
OFFER OF TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
OPENS WAY FOR IMMEDIATE 
SUBMISSION OF LEGISLATION TO 
DEVALUE THE DOLLAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise this 
morning to comment on a statement we 
find in the press relating to the European 
Common Market's offer for new trade 
negotiations with the United States com- 
mencing in 1973, which will deal, first, 
with removal, if possible, of the remain- 
ing tariff barriers; second, with the re- 
moval of nontariff barriers to trade; and 
third, with international commodity 
agreements. 

Our agricultural products are suffering 
very seriously at the hands of the Com- 
mon Market, and may suffer more if the 
common agricultural policy is not modi- 
fied and if present trends of preferential 
arrangements between the Common 
Market and other countries continue. Al- 
ready, Latin America is being seriously 
prejudiced in that regard by agreements 
between the Common Market and the 
so-called Associated African Countries. 

But, Mr. President, what is alarming 
and what must be placed against the 
backdrop of encouraging trade news is 
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the continued fall in the price of the 
dollar. Gold is now at $48.25. Forty-eight 
dollars was considered unthinkable, but. 
the price has now exceeded that; and 
the dollar is under increasing pressure in 
the world’s international money markets. 

Mr. President, I believe one reason we 
have this condition is that the United 
States announced the tactic that it would 
not submit to Congress for action the bill 
to devalue the dollar and to increase the 
price of gold—which is strictly fictional; 
we are not going to exchange gold for 
dollars anyhow—and we attached that to 
some unspecified trade concessions. 
There was no need for that, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and if this trend continues in light 
of the progress made on the trade front, 
it could destroy everything that has been 
accomplished by the interim monetary 
agreement. It is fully capable of doing 
that, particularly now that the Euro- 
peans and our other trading partners 
have gone as far as they are likely to go 
over the short term. Failure to submit 
the gold-dollar devaluation bill promptly 
has created enormous uncertainties 
which if continued could jeopardize the 
interim monetary settlement of Decem- 
ber 16 to the detriment of the recovery 
of our domestic economy and to the 
health of the economy of the entire free 
world. 

So I strongly urge upon the President 
of the United States that he submit the 
gold legislation for the consideration of 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
now, without any further delay. This 
morning we have the offer of the Com- 
mon Market, and short-term trade con- 
cessions are being negotiated tomorrow. 
The Japanese have made an agreement 
on steel. An agreement on textiles was 
announced earlier, as have been orderly 
marketing arrangements for other prod- 
ucts such as automobiles. That is more 
than adequate, in terms of any trade 
concessions that are immediate and off 
the cuff, as it were, that need to accom- 
pany this bill which would insure an 
approximate 17-percent revaluation of 
the yen against the dollar. I believe that 
if additional trade concessions are needed 
they will follow; we have plenty of car- 
rots for that purpose. 

Second. Mr. President, promptly when 
the invitation of the Common Market is 
picked up, and Japan joins in it through 
the OECD, we should move forward at 
once in these terms of a “new trade 
round,” as the paper has it. 

Finally, Mr. President, the answer for 
our country to the enormous deficits it 
faces—more than $70 billion in 2 years— 
is an increased productivity drive, which 
would allow our economy to break out 
to a higher level of economic growth 
thereby generating increased revenues. 
Toward this end, Congress wisely put on 
the books $10 million and gave recogni- 
tion by statute to a National Commission 
on Productivity, now established in the 
executive branch, and that is where it 
stands. Productivity is the place to move; 
the place to push. Increased productiv- 
ity and expanding economic growth are 
the only answer to our serious deficit 
problem. 

With a $1,050-plus billion economy, 
it does not take a great percentage 
improvement to soak up a $30 billion or 
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$40 billion deficit. That is where we can 
make it, and in no other place. 

For all those reasons, I urge the Presi- 
dent to immediately submit the dollar- 
gold devaluation bill and to make full 
use of the congressionally enacted pro- 
ductivity initiatives and to build upon 
these. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
news stories to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEANS URGE NEW TRADE ROUND 

BRUSSELS, February 1—The European Eco- 
nomic Community declared tonight that it 
is prepared to open a new round of world- 
wide negotiations to liberalize international 
trade. 

The E.E.C.’s foreign ministers, at the end 
of a two-day meeting here, agreed on a de- 
claration of intent stating that the com- 
munity would be willing to start the nego- 
tations in 1973. 

If this Common Market declaration is ac- 
cepted by the United States, Canada, Japan 
and other non-Communist industrialized 
countries, the stage will be set for the most 
important series of worldwide trade nego- 
tiations since the Kennedy round of trade 
bargaining ended in 1967. That series of 
talks yielded a number of substantial re- 
ductions of trade barriers. 

The idea of a new Kennedy round of 
negotiations to remove remaining barriers 
has been discussed in international trade 
circles for several years. But pressure for the 
new talks has mounted as a result of last 
year’s world monetary crisis. 


COMMITMENTS SOUGHT 


The United States particularly has been 
seeking commitments from its key trading 
jpartmers to agree to the new round of 
negotiations as an essential step in a major 
overhaul of the world monetary and trade 
system. 

According to Common Market officials, the 
declaration agreed on by the foreign minis- 
ters calls for the new negotiations to aim 
at removing barriers to industrial trade, 
creating international commodity agree- 
ments for agricultural products and eliminat- 
ing nontariff barriers. 

The declaration will be formally presented 
to the United States here on Thursday when 
American and Common Market negotiators 
resume talks on short-term trade concessions 
the Nixon Administration is seeking from the 
European community. Essentially Washing- 
ton has been attempting to gain concessions 
from the Common Market in its policy to- 
ward American agricultural exports and a 
suspension of the Common Market’s plans to 
negotiate preferential trade agreements with 
nonmember countries in Europe. 


MODEST CONCESSIONS 


During their meeting here, the European 
foreign ministers agreed on additional but 
modest concessions to allow more American 
oranges and grapefruit to be sold in the Euro- 
pean community. They also agreed to in- 
crease the E.E.C.’s stockpile of wheat to help 
maintain world wheat prices. The United 
States has complained that excessive Com- 
mon Market exports of wheat have depressed 
world prices for the product. 

The foreign ministers refused, however, to 
make any immediate concessions toward 
American exports of tobacco and corn—two 
additional products on which the United 
States has been seeking a relaxation of Com- 
mon Market restrictions. They also rejected 
the idea of altering their plans for special 
trade arrangements with non-member Euro- 
pean countries. 

The immediate objective of the current 
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United States-Common Market negotiations 
on short-term trade issues is to clear the way 
for Congressional action to approve formally 
the devaluation of the dollar. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration has stressed that it will not ask 
Congress to take this action until it has se- 
cured “satisfactory” short-term trade agree- 
ments with the Common Market, Japan and 
Canada. 

Common Market officials are hoping that, 
while the E.E.C.’s specific offer on short-term 
concessions are limited, its agreement to 
enter into world-wide bargaining on long- 
range trade questions will encourage favor- 
able action by Congress on the dollar. 

These officials stress that all the Common 
Market’s concessions to the United States on 
trade matters are contingent on a positive 
Congressional vote to devalue the dollar and 
solidify the new international monetary 
agreement worked out in December. 


GoLD Prices Ser Recorps: DoLLAR View Is 
CONFIDENT 


GAINS ARE $1 AN OUNCE 


LoNnpDON, February 1.—The price of gold 
soared by $1 an ounce in London and Zurich 
today, and set records on markets across 
Europe. The rush to buy gold helped send the 
value of the United States dollar down on 
foreign-exchange markets. 

Gold dealers attributed the sharp rise in 
the price of gold to the scarcity of sellers in 
the market. 

South Africa, which produces nearly 75 per 
cent of the West’s gold, was believed to have 
been delaying sales as the market has risen 
in recent weeks, expecting even higher prices. 
Also, speculators and industrial users of gold 
have increased demand. 

The biggest price rises came in London 
and Zurich, the two major markets. In 
London where the price was $47.25 an ounce 
Monday, it closed today at $48.25. One dealer 
said sellers “are really holding off.” He called 
today’s price “a bit far fetched,” noting that 
three weeks ago dealers would have scoffed 
at anyone predicting prices above $48 an 
ounce. 

Demand, according to London dealers, war 
coming from all over the world, with some 
European buyers bidding on behalf of clients 
in the Near and Far East. 

The record prices included: Zurich— 
$48.10-$48.40, up from $47.00-$47.30 Monday; 
Frankfurt—$48, up from $47.49; Paris— 
$47.95, up from $47.30. 

The new levels were the highest since the 
free markets were set up under the two-tier 
system for gold, introduced in March, 1968. 
Government central banks trade gold on the 
official market at a fixed price of $38 an 
ounce. Speculators, jewelers and industrial 
users deal on the free markets, where the 
price fluctuates according to supply and 
demand. 

The system works only as long as the mar- 
kets are kept strictly separate. The bigger 
the spread between them, the greater the 
danger that a government might cheat—buy 
low on the official market, sell at a profit on 
the free market and bring down the system. 


STEADY SILVER PRICE SEEN 


As soon as gold began climbing today, the 
dollar weakened. Dollar selling was most 
active in London, where gold buying was 
also heaviest. The dollar dropped to within a 
fraction of its post-devaluation low of 3848 
British new pence in late-afternoon trading, 
then rose slightly. 

There will be “no sustained upward trend” 
in silver prices in 1972, according to Handy & 
Harman, the New York-based refiner and 
fabricator of precious metals. 

In its annual forecast of the silver market, 
the company said it did not expect silver 
prices to return to the low level of 1971, 
however, when they moved as low as $1.288 
an ounce. The high was $1.752 for spot silver. 

The restraining factor on prices this year 
will be the 350 to 400 million ounces in the 
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hands of speculators and investors, which 
probably will be liquidated over a period of 
years, the concern predicted. 

Last year, United States industrial con- 
sumption of silver was 126 million ounces, 
about 4 per cent below Handy & Harman's 
revised 1970 figure. It predicted a “moderate 
improvement” in industrial demand this 
year. 


EXPERTS HOPEFUL ON DOLLAR FUTURE 
APPRAISALS OF EXPERTS 
(By Henry Giniger) 

Paris, February 1—A group of economic ex- 
perts representing the major trading nations 
sought today to dispel concern in the world's 
money markets about the effectiveness of last 
December’s currency reallignments. 

The group, which met at the headquarters 
of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, said the Washington 
agreements, by which the dollar was devalued 
and other currencies revalued “has a good 
chance of leading to the desired result.” 

But Dr. Otmar Emminger chairman of the 
Balance of Payments Committee of the orga- 
nization, said it would take some time. He 
predicted that there would be no substan- 
tial improvement in the United States bal- 
ance of payments before next year and that 
it was apt to get worse before it got better. 

Dr. Emminger, who is vice chairman of the 
West German Federal Bank, also took a calm 
view of the lack of dollar flow back to the 
United States, a flow that had generally been 
expected after the monetary meeting. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


When it did not occur, lack of confidence 
resulted but the German banker insisted 
there was no basis for it. 

The group said that for the first nine 
months, the realignment was likely to have a 
“perverse effect.” Imports into the United 
States will be more costly while exports will 
only gradually pick up. 

It was noted that while business condi- 
tions in the United States were improving, 
they were getting worse in other countries, 
such as Japan, or stagnating, as in Italy and 
West Germany. This will have a depressant 
effect on American exports until those econ- 
omies also recover. 

Herbert Stein, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, later gave an optimistic 
report on the expected upturn in the Ameri- 
can economy after meeting with the wider 
economic policy committee of the O.E.C.D. 

“There is no cause for alarm that the ar- 
rangements that have been made will not 
lead to international economic equilibrium,” 
he said at a news conference. 


WARNING ON REVERSAL 


Mr. Stein said he had warned last December 
about expecting a sudden reversal in the 
dollar flow. But Dr. Emminger noted in his 
earlier meeting with the press that there 
had been general disappointment that it 
had not taken place. 

There was a return flow of more than s 
billion dollars, he said, but it was absorbed 
in part by the continuing American deficit. 

The two major reasons why the flow has 
not been more yisible and marked, according 
to Dr. Emminger’s committee, is first, the 
leads and lags in trade payments which can- 
not be quickly reversed but which will be 
reversed when several billion dollars of ex- 
port deals mature. 

Second, part of the “abnormal” fiow out 
of the United States is sensitive to interest 
rates and last month these rates fell in the 
United States to their lowest point in eight 
years on short-term loans. 

Dr. Emminger explained that consequently 
there was no interest rate inducement for re- 
patriating funds but he expected such an 
inducement to occur. 

Rates in Europe and Japan are dropping, 
while those in the United States are expected 
to rise as over-all economic recovery occurs. 
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Dr. Emminger saw some virtue in only 4 
gradual flowback to the United States since 
it will help offset, he said, the continuing 
deficit of American payments through this 
year. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
certain overobligation of appropriations 
(with an acompanyiny paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON OFFICERS ON Duty WITH HEAD- 
QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
reports on the number of officers on duty 
with Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
and detailed to the Army General Staff, as 
of December 31, 1971 (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


Proposep DONATION OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
PROPERTY TO NATIONAL RAILWAY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
A letter from the Chief of Legislative 

Affairs, Department of the Navy, reporting, 

pursuant to law, that the Department of the 

Navy proposes to donate certain surplus 

property to the Charleston, South Carolina, 

Chapter of the National Railway Historical 

Society; to the Committee on Armed Services, 


REPORT ON OFFICERS ON DUTY IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE PART OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, reporting, pursuant to law, that, as 
of December 31, 1971, there was an aggregate 
of two thousand fifty-six officers assigned or 
detailed to permanent duty in the executive 
part of the Department of the Air Force at 
the seat of Government; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS FOR MED- 
ICAL STOCKPILE OF CIVIL DEFENSE EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PURPOSES 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on actual procurement re- 
ceipts for medical stockpile of civil defense 
emergency supplies and equipment purposes, 

for the quarter ended December 31, 1971 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF ARMY RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS’ TRAINING CORPS FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
progress of the Army Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps Flight Instruction program, for 
the year 1971 (with an accompanying report) 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SECTION 396 oF 
COMMUNICATIONS Acr oF 1934 


A letter from the Director, Office of Tele- 
communications Policy, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 396 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 to increase and 
extend for 1 year the authorization for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

REPORT OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, report of the activities of the General 
Accounting Office, during the fiscal year 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Examination of 
Financial Statements of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for Fiscal Year 1971”, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PROPOSED PsycHotTropic SUBSTANCES ACT OF 
1971 š 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970 to discharge 
Obligations under the Convention on Psycho- 
tropic Substances relating to regulatory con- 
trols on the manufacture, distribution, im- 
portation, and exportation of psychotropic 
substances (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, copies of orders entered relating to 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Reports RELATING TO THIRD PREFERENCE AND 
SIXTH PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON DEFECTOR ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on certain defector aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report ON PosITIONS IN Grapes GS-16, GS- 
17, anD GS-18 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission, a report on positions in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, for the calendar 
year 1971 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


Report oF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Ad- 
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ministration, for the fiscal year 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND (for Mr, HARTKE) from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

5. Res. 236. A resolution to authorize ad- 
ditional clerical assistants for the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 92-601); 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
you know, Senate Resolution 100, which 
was adopted last year, authorized the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to em- 
ploy three additional clerical assistants. 
This authorization is due to expire Feb- 
ruary 29, 1972, and a new resolution as 
amended asking for an extension to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1973, is now being favorably 
reported by unanimous vote. 

The committee has found that the 
three additional clerks did much to al- 
leviate the heavy workload, and an ex- 
cellent system of staff functioning has 
been in effect since enactment of Senate 
Resolution 100. 

The amendment to the resolution, Sen- 
ate Resolution 236, introduced by Sen- 
ator HARTKE on January 26, 1972, is to 
insert the words “from March 1, 1972” 
after the word “authorized” and before 
the word “through.” 

The resolution, as amended, reads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs is authorized from March 1, 1972 
through February 28, 1973, to employ three 
additional clerical assistants, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at rates 
of compensation to be fixed by the chairman 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
105 of the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1968, as amended. 


Mr. President, the Rules Committee 
has suggested early action by our com- 
mittee on the resolution for an exten- 
sion of 1 year for these three positions 
so that the Rules Committee will be able 
to act prior to the expiration date of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1972. 

Mr. President, I request early action 
on this resolution, and for the above 
reasons urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment to Senator HarrKke’s resolution, 
Senate Resolution 236. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Ralph E. Erickson, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General; 

Dale Kent Frizzell, of Kansas, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General; and 

Henry E. Petersen, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Kenneth Rush, of New York, to be Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense; and 

Eberhardt Rechtin, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. TALMADGE (by request): 

S. 3104. A bill to amend existing statutes 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue cotton crop reports simultaneously 
with the general crop reports. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

5 By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 3105. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop and carry out a 
forestry incentives program to encourage a 
higher level of forest resource protection, 
development, and management by small non- 
industrial private and non-Federal public 
forest landowners, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

8. 3106. A bill for the relief of Dr. Stanley 
Gan and his wife, Trees Gan. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3107. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to authorize the provi- 
sion of home health services under the in- 
surance program established by part A there- 
of without a prior stay in a hospital. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mrs. 
SmirH) (by request): 

8, 3108. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1973 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other weap- 
ons, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel strength 
for each active duty component and of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
Tarr and Mr, Javrrs) : 

S. 3109. The Urban Rehabilitation Act of 
1972, Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. 
DOMINICK, and Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S. 3110. A bill to facilitate the movement 
of persons and goods in interstate commerce, 
and to aid in eliminating the burdens on 
interstate commerce which result from the 
lack of adequately coordinated transporta- 
tion facilities in many parts of the United 
States, through a comprehensive program of 
Federal assistance to States and localities to 
aid in the provision of such facilities. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3111. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of certain distributions 
and sales pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1970. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 3112. A bill to protect marine mammals; 
to establish a Marine Mammal Commission; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. TUNNEY): 

8. 3113. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Bridgeport In- 
dian Colony certain lands in Mono County, 
Calif. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 3114. A bill to improve the enforcement 
of Federal labor laws by establishing a United 
States Labor Court, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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STATEMENTS 
BILLS AND 
TIONS 


By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 3105. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to develop and carry 
out a forestry incentives program to 
encourage a higher level of forest re- 
source protection, development, and 
management by small nonindustrial pri- 
vate and non-Federal public forest land- 
owners, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can forests have served the Nation well. 
They gave settlers food and fuel, pro- 
vided wood for homes and cities, with- 
stood the pressures of two World Wars 
and still furnish fiber for the highest per 
capita consumption of paper in the 
world. 

Past and present demands, however, 
plus the relentless ravages of fires, in- 
sects and diseases, have had severe im- 
pacts on the Nation’s 4,500,000 private, 
nonindustrial forests. These woodlands, 
aggregating 309,000,000 acres, are not 
now in condition to produce their share 
of the future requirements of an ever- 
expanding population. They are only 
growing wood at one-half their produc- 
tive capacity. Yet within three short 
decades the Nation will need twice as 
much wood as is being produced now. 

According to a recent conservation 
needs inventory by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, about 25 percent of the 
private, nonindustrial forest land needs 
to be reforested. In addition, growing 
conditions in 46 percent of the forests 
need to be improved by replacement of 
diseased and defective trees and similar 
cultural treatments. 

Placing these rundown forests in bet- 
ter condition would yield multiple bene- 
fits. Land now idle would contribute its 
proper share to the strength of the Na- 
tion, Watersheds would be protected from 
erosion. The beneficial effects of trees 
upon the environment would be 
enhanced. 

More importantly, jobs for the unem- 
ployed would be created and the entire 
rural economy strengthened. 

I have a plan for the achievement of 
these goals. It would share the cost of 
tree planting and other basic forestry 
work with private, nonindustrial owners. 
Sharing the cost of activities in the na- 
tional interest would be an incentive for 
landowners to make the long-term in- 
vestments required to bring their proper- 
ties to full productivity. 

My proposal would parallel the suc- 
cessful agricultural program being con- 
ducted under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1935, but with 
special attention to the needs of forestry. 

My plan would operate through the ex- 
isting agencies of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and State governments. It 
would not require any additional admin- 
istrative organization. 

In brief, my proposal would: 

First. Authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out a forestry incentive 
program to encourage the protection, 
development and management of non- 
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industrial private and non-Federal pub- 
lic lands. Land owners would be encour- 
aged to plant seedlings where needed and 
apply such cultural treatments as are 
necessary to produce timber, expand rec- 
reational opportunities, enhance environ- 
mental values, protect watersheds and 
improve fish and wildlife habitat. 

Second. Authorize the Secretary to 
share up to 50 percent of the cost of 
forest practices on non-Federal public 
lands; and up to 80 percent of the total 
cost on nonindustrial private lands. 

Third. Share with local associations or 
groups of nonindustrial forest owners up 
to 80 percent of the cost of manpower, 
equipment, planting stock and other ma- 
terials required to carry out essential 
forest management practices. 

Fourth. Utilize the services of State 
and local ASCS committees established 
under the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act. These committees, now 
composed primarily of agriculturists, 
should also include representation of 
forest owners, forest managers and wild- 
life or other natural resource interests. 

Fifth. Federal funds may be allocated 
for cost sharing on a bid basis with pri- 
ority accorded landowners contracting 
to carry out approved forestry practices 
for the smallest Federal cost share. This 
provision will spread Federal funds over 
a larger acreage. 

Sixth. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to investigate the effective- 
ness of loans, loan guarantees and an- 
nual payments for periods not exceeding 
10 years as methods of achieving the ob- 
jectives of the forestry incentives pro- 
gram. 

Seventh. The Secretary shall consult 
with the State forester or other appro- 
priate official so that the forest incen- 
tives program may be carried out in co- 
ordination with other related programs. 

A program such as I have outlined here 
could make a very significant contribu- 
tion to American forestry in a 10-year 
period. Within the decade, basic forestry 
treatments could be applied to 45 million 
acres. These treatments would add nearly 
9 billion board feet of timber annually. 

In fact, a forestry incentives program 
must operate within such a time span 
if adequate timber supplies are to be 
available by the year 2000. Such a time- 
table is mandatory because of the lead- 
time required to grow a tree froin seed- 
ling to merchantable size. 

It is estimated that the average annual 
cost of a forestry incentives program of 
the recommended scope would be about 
$88,000,000 per year. But it is recognized 
also that it will take a little time to 
establish seed orchards of superior trees, 
collect seeds, and produce seedlings for 
planting. However, timber stand im- 
provement practices can be applied as 
rapidly as labor can be employed and 
trained. Therefore, it is recommended 
that this program be launched imme- 
diately with an initial appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the first fiscal year. 

Mr. President, in order to carry out the 
purposes of the program I have out- 
lined, I introduce a bill for appropriate 
reference and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
5. 3105 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Forestry Incentives 
Act of 1972.” 

Src. 2. (a) Congress hereby declares that 
the Nation’s growing demands on forests and 
related land resources cannot be met by 
intensive management of Federal lands and 
industrial forests alone; that the 309 million 
acres of nonindustrial private land and 29 
million acres of non-Federal public forest 
land contain 65 percent of the Nation’s total 
forest resource base available to provide tim- 
ber, water, fish and wildlife habitat, and out- 
door recreation opportunities; that the level 
of protection and management of such forest 
lands has historically been low; that such 
lands can provide substantially increased 
levels of resources and opportunities if ju- 
diciously managed and developed; that im- 
proved management and development of 
such lands will enhance and protect en- 
vironmental values consistent with the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(83 Stat. 852); and that a forestry incentives 
program is necessary to supplement existing 
forestry assistance programs to further moti- 
vate, encourage, and involve the owners of 
small non-industrial private forest lands and 
the owners of non-Federal public forest 
lands in actions needed to protect, develop, 
and manage their forest lands at a level ade- 
quate to meet emerging national demands. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act the 
term “small nonindustrial private forest 
lands” means commercial forest lands owned 
by any person whose total ownership of 
such lands does not exceed 5000 acres. Such 
term also includes groups or associations 
owning a total of 5000 acres or less of com- 
mercial forest lands, but does not include 
private corporations manufacturing prod- 
ucts or providing public utility services of 
any type or the subsidiaries of such corpora- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary’’) is 
hereby authorized and directed to develop 
and carry out a forestry incentive program 
to encourage the protection, development, 
and management of small nonindustrial pri- 
vate lands and non-Federal public forest 
lands. The purposes of such a program shall 
be to encourage landowners to apply prac- 
tices which will provide for the afforesta-~- 
tion of non-forest lands and reforestation of 
cutover and other nonstocked and under- 
stocked forest lands, and for intensive mul- 
tiple-purpose management and protection 
of forest resources to provide for production 
of timber and other benefits, for protection 
and enhancement of recreation opportunities 
and of scenic and other environmental 
values, and for protection and improvement 
of watersheds, forage values, and fish and 
wildlife habitat. 

Sec. 4. (a) To effectuate the purposes of 
the forestry incentives program authorized 
by this Act, the Secretary shall provide a 
range of forestry incentives which shall in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Cost sharing with the owners of small 
nonindustrial private forest lands and the 
owners of non-Federal public forest lands in 
providing practices on such lands which 
carry out the purposes of the forestry incen- 
tives program. No cost sharing under this 
paragraph shall provide for a Federal con- 
tribution in excess of 50 percent of the to- 
tal cost of practices on non-Federal public 
forest lands or in excess of 80 percent of the 
total cost of practices on small nonindus- 
trial private forest lands, and no one small 
nonindustrial private forest landowner shall 
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receive cost sharing under this Act on more 
than 500 acres in any one fiscal year. 

(2) Cost sharing with the owners of small 
nonindustrial private forest lands for the 
purposes of providing manpower, equipment, 
planting stock, and other materials to carry 
out the practices to be encouraged by the 
forestry incentives program. No cost sharing 
under this paragraph shall provide for a Fed- 
eral contribution in excess of 80 percent of 
the total cost of materials, equipment, and 
services. 

(b) The Secretary may, for the purpose of 
this section, utilize the services of State and 
local committees established under section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (49 Stat. 1150; 
16 U.S.C, 590h(b)) and distribute funds 
available for cost sharing under this Act by 
giving consideration to pertinent factors in 
each State and county including, but not 
limited to, the total areas of small nonin- 
dustrial private forest lands and non-Federal 
public forest land and to the areas in need 
of planting or additional stocking, the po- 
tential productivity of such areas, and to 
the need for timber stand improvements on 
such lands. The Secretary may also desig- 
nate advisors to serve as ex officio members 
of such committees for purposes of this Act. 
Such exofficlo members shall be selected 
from (1) owners of small nonindustrial pri- 
vate forest lands, (2) private forest man- 
agers or consulting foresters, and (3) wild 
life and other private or public resource in- 
terests. 

(c) Federal funds available to a county for 
small nonindustrial private forest lands each 
year may be allocated for cost sharing among 
the owners of such lands on a bid basis, 
with such owners contracting to carry out the 
approved forestry practices for the smallest 
Federal cost share having first priority for 
available Federal funds, subject to the Fed- 
eral cost sharing limitations prescribed in 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Buildings, dams, roads, and other 
structures shall not be eligible for recreation 
development cost sharing under this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall investigate and 
evaluate the effectiveness of loans, loan 
guarantees, and annual payments for the 
establishment or maintenance of practices 
on small nonindustrial private forest lands 
which meet the purposes and objectives of 
the forestry incentives program provided for 
under this Act. In carrying out any such 
investigation, the Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a pilot program and make annual 
or periodic payments under agreements with 
owners of small nonindustrial private forest 
lands for periods not to exceed 10 years or 
guarantee loans to such owners under such 
terms and conditions as he shall determine 
to be fair and reasonable. Such loans may 
include, but not be limited to, low interest 
rates; deferred payment plans; non-recourse 
provisions; long term repayment provisions; 
and a provision under which a portion of the 
principal and interest of such loans may be 
waived at maturity under circumstances 
determined by the Secretary. Not to exceed 
$5,000,000 may be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this section in any fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall consult with the 
State Forester or other appropriate official 
of each State in the conduct of the forestry 
incentives program provided for in this Act. 
Federal assistance under this Act shall be 
extended in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems appropri- 
ate to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 
Funds made available under this act may be 
utilized for providing technical assistance 
to and encouraging non-Federal public land- 
owners, and the owners of small nonindus- 
trial private forest lands in initiating prac- 
tices which further the purposes of this 
Act. The Secretary shall coordinate the ad- 
ministration of this Act with other related 
programs and shall carry out this Act in 
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such a manner as to encourage the utiliza- 
tion of private agencies, firms, and indivi- 
duals furnishing services and materials 
needed in the application of practices, in- 
cluded in the forestry incentives program. 
Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated an amount not to exceed $25,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. Such 
funds shall remain available until expended. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3107. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize the 
provision of home health services under 
the insurance program established by 
part A thereof without a prior stay in a 
hospital. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

HOME HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation which will 
redress one of the major inequities of title 
18 of the Social Security Act; namely, the 
medicare program. The proposed amend- 
ment will extend all home health care 
provisions of the medicare program to 
the elderly on the prescription of a 
physician, eliminating the requirement 
of a hospital stay of at least 3 days in 
order to receive these benefits. This 
amendment will not only directly benefit 
the elderly by covering many services 
which formerly were covered only as 
post-hospital care, but will ultimately 
save the Government millions of dollars 
in medicare hospital fees. We have ne- 
glected the needs of our aged for too long 
and in the process we have created an 
unnecessarily expensive and inefficient 
system. My proposed amendment seeks 
to increase coverage for the elderly, while 
saving the Federal Government a consid- 
erable amount of money. It is eminently 
logical, fiscally sound, and just. 

The largest single factor in the high 
cost of health care is hospitalization. In 
1946, hospital care cost about $9 a day, 
4 years ago, for a patient to have hospi- 
tal care in the State of New York the cost 
stood at $50 per day. By 1970, the $50 
had doubled to $100. With a demand for 
hospital beds continuing to rise as a re- 
sult of national health insurance, that 
cost will go higher. If a national pro- 
gram of health coverage for all age 
groups is enacted into law, we can expect 
a sharp increase in hospital costs. We 
must attempt to stop this trend before 
this crisis situation becomes catastrophic. 

A primary way to keep hospital care 
costs down will be to find means of sub- 
stantially reducing the increased pres- 
sure for the use of hospital beds. This can 
be done without impairing necessary 
health care. The best professional judg- 
ment today is that hospital care is not 
necessarily the best kind of health care 
for many patients who now receive it or 
seek it. Hospital and nursing institutional 
care, I would argue, should be reserved 
as much as possible for cases of emer- 
gency, acute illnesses, and/or surgery. A 
system which requires the aged to stay 
in a hospital for 3 full days in order to 
benefit from home health care, is both 
inefficient and insensitive to the physical 
and phychological needs of our senior 
citizens. 

Presently, under title 18 of the Social 
Security Act, essential health needs are 
covered only as post-hospital care. Visits 
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by physicians, nurses, physcial thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, and home health aides fall 
into this category. And probably the 
most glaring omission in medicare non- 
post-hospital coverage is in the area of 
prescription drugs. The aged spend a 
disproportionate part of their budget, 
often a limited pension that barely cov- 
ers the essentials of life, on medical pre- 
scriptions. Illnesses requiring long-term 
medicinal treatment prove ruinous. The 
costs of medicines often constitute a ma- 
jority of the expenses associated with 
sickness and can quite easily run into 
hundred and even thousands of dollars, 
money which was set aside to guarantee 
dignified and productive senior years. 
None of these expenses are presently 
covered under non-post-hospital medi- 
care benefits. This situation must be rem- 
edied. 

A study recently published by the Pub- 
lic Health Service concluded that home 
health services reduced the costs of med- 
ical care by decreasing hospital use. The 
physicians participating in the study re- 
ported that they would not have hos- 
pitalized some of their patients if home 
health services were covered under med- 
icare without the requirement of a prior 
3-day hospital stay. The Health Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended that hospitalization as an elig- 
ibility requirement for home health care 
medicare benefits should be eliminated. 
The amendment which I am proposing 
addresses these problems and imple- 
ments their most substantive conclusions. 

The number of aged continues to rise. 
It is estimated that there will be more 
than 25 million men and women over 65 
years of age by 1980. For their sake as 
well as for the sake of all Americans who 
have a stake in keeping health care costs 
within control, a program of home health 
services without prior hospital stay must 
be implemented. It will make home 
health care a better and effective part 
of our medical care system. The result 
would be a reduction of medicare and 
medicaid costs, a stabilization of hospital 
care costs, and a contribution to the 
health and morale of all who are sick 
and elderly. 

After the contribution our senior cit- 
izens have made to all of us as individ- 
uals, and to our Nation as a whole, en- 
actment of this amendment is a very 
small way of saying thank you, of tell- 
ing them that the dignity of their retire- 
ment years does not have to be destroyed 
by the burden of health costs, or the 
inequities and redtape of an inefficient 
system. 


By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and 

Mrs. SMITH) (by request) : 
S. 3108. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1973 for pro- 


curement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpe- 
does, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each ac- 
tive duty components and of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
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poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), I introduce, by request 
a bill to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1973 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength for each active duty 
component and of the Selected Reserve 
of each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of transmittal requesting introduc- 
tion of this bill and explaining its pur- 
pose as express by the administration 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the listing of the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1972. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith proposed legisiation “To authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1973 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength for each active duty com- 
ponent and of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes.” This proposal is a part 
of the Department of Defense legislative 
program for the 92nd Congress, and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget has advised 
that enactment of the proposal would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 
This proposal is also being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

This proposal would provide authorization 
for appropriations as needed for procure- 
ment in each of the categories of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat ve- 
hicles, torpedoes, and for other weapons for 
each of the military departments in an 
amount equal to the new obligational au- 
thority included in the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1973. In addition, the proposal 
would provide fund authorization in 
amounts equal to the new obligational au- 
thority included in the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1973 in total for each of the 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
appropriations for the military departments 
and the defense agencies. Appropriations are 
also authorized for the Emergency Fund 
for research, development, test and evalua- 
tion or procurement or production for the 
Department of Defense. 

Title III of the proposal prescribes the 
average annual active duty personnel 
strength for each component of the Armed 
Forces as required by subsection (d)(1) of 
section 412 of Public Law 86-149, as amend- 
ed, in the number provided for by new ob- 
ligational authority in appropriations re- 
quested for these components in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal year 1973, and in- 
cludes provisions enabling the President to 
increase the numbers authorized (1) upon 
determination that the application of this 
ceiling will seriously jeopardize the national 
security, and (2) informing the Congress of 
the basis for such determination. 

Title Iv of the proposal provides for the 
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average strengths of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
in the number provided for by the new ob- 
ligational authority in appropriations re- 
quested for these components in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal year 1973. 

This proposal would also include for fiscal 
year 1973 language authorizing appropria- 
tions of the Department of Defense to be 
made available for the support of the (1) 
Vietnamese and other Free World Forces in 
Vietnam, and (2) local forces in Laos, the 
terms of which are substantially identical 
to the most recent congressional actions on 
Department of Defense Authorization and 
Appropriation Acts for this purpose except 
for the deletion of authorization for as- 
sistance to Thailand. 

The reporting requirements of subsection 
(b) of section 401 of Public Law 89-367, as 
amended, are considered permanent and 
would be equally applicable to this provi- 
sion. 

Applicable statements related to environ- 
mental impact are also being provided as 
required by section 102(2) (c) of Public Law 
91-190. 

Sincerely, 
J. FRED BUZHARDT. 

Enclosure. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. Tart, and Mr, Javits) : 

S. 3109. The Urban Rehabilitation Act 
of 1972. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference legisla- 
tion to upgrade and extend the life of 
substandard and deteriorating inner city 
housing. 

This bill permits landlords and owner 
occupants of single and multifamily units 
to refinance their mortgages over longer 
term periods at lower rates for the pur- 
pose of securing additional funds for 
basic housing repairs and improvements. 

Much of the housing for low and mod- 
erate income families in urban areas 
across the Nation is in intolerable con- 
dition: Rat-infested, garbage-strewn 
buildings with broken stairs and hand- 
rails, nonfunctioning furnaces, hazard- 
ous wiring, and leaky roofs are common- 
place. 

These delapidated and unsafe inner- 
city dwellings are likely to remain the 
only homes for millions of families in the 
foreseeable future, according to a report 
prepared by the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Considering our present 
housing shortage, increased housing 
needs resulting from population growth, 
and housing production expectations, re- 
placement units will not be available in 
the short run. 

The result of poor housing mainte- 
nance is that many buildings which could 
be repaired and whose useful life could 
be greatly extended are now being aban- 
doned. “Housing and Poverty” (1970) by 
William Grigsby et al., concludes: 

The country is fast approaching a housing 
crisis. For a number of cities, it has already 
arrived. It is not a production crisis, present 
emphases federal programs notwithstanding. 
Rather it is occassioned by the deterioration 
and partial abandonment of large sectors of 
the inner city. Were only the worst build- 
ings being abandoned or poorly maintained, 
the interpretation of this situation would 


have to be favorable. This is not the case, 
however. Much fairly good housing is falling 
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into disuse and disrepair. Indeed, the num- 
bers are overwhelming even reasonably large 
production efforts for low income families.” 


In New York City approximately 180,- 
000 units, both good and bad were aban- 
doned between 1965 and 1970. The rate of 
abandonment is faster than the rate of 
construction in New York. In Philadel- 
phia the comparable figure was 35,000. 
To a lesser degree the same situation has 
been reported in a number of cities. 

Not all substandard housing can be 
saved, but where buildings are located 
in transitional or improved neighbor- 
hoods, refinancing should be available 
to restore these homes and apartments 
to extend their useful lives. 

The key to this refinancing program 
is the provision of FHA guarantees to as- 
sure the availability of building improve- 
ment loans in low- and moderate-income 
areas. The guarantee will both assure 
the availability of such loans and re- 
duce the interest rate charge for such 
loans. 

These loans are either not now availa- 
ble or are only available at high interest 
rates, because they involve a higher risk 
than ordinary refinanced loans and are 
more expensive to administer. 

The combination of an FHA guarantee 
and Federal administrative assistance to 
assure that the buildings are properly 
maintained, will enable lenders to charge 
lower interest rates. 

The legislation further provides that if 
refinanced loans are not available at the 
FHA established interest rate ceiling, the 
Government may subsidize the points 
necessary to bring the interest down to 
the FHA levVel. A point is 1 percent of the 
mortgage principal. By subsidizing 
points, the effective interest rate is low- 
ered. 

The current FHA interest ceiling is 7 
percent. The prime interest rate is cur- 
rently 434 percent. At these interest 
levels, a 144 point—1'% percent of prin- 
cipal—subsidy should at most be required 
to make these loans available at the FHA 
rate. In many cases no subsidy will be 
required. 

The debt service after the loan is refi- 
nanced under this program can be no 
greater than the debt service prior to the 
loan. If a tenant or landlord now pays 
$150 per month on a mortgage, he will 
pay no more under this refinancing pro- 
gram. All of the additional money made 
available by refinancing must be used to 
repair the structure. To illustrate, if a 
current 3-year, $3,000, 10-percent inter- 
est loan were refinanced for an addi- 
tional 5 years at 7% percent, $4,000 of 
new money would become available for 
repairs and improvements. 

A primary aim of the bill will be to 
facilitate modest rehabilitation of single 
and multiunit dwellings. At present, HUD 
has limited refinanced rehabilitation 
loans to rehabilitated structures which 
will remain in use at least 20 years. 

We need a program which will help 
maintain buildings as habitable struc- 
tures for shorter periods of time. If mod- 
est repairs are made now, many of these 
buildings can be more fully rehabilitated 
as additional Federal subsidy funds be- 
come available in the future. In addi- 
tion, we will prevent the waste of thou- 
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sands of dwelling units which are criti- 
cally needed and difficult to replace. 

The HUD has been unwilling to make 
modest rehabilitation loans because of 
the lack of assurance that the property 
will be properly maintained after the 
modest rehabilitation is completed. This 
bill contains several provisions to assure 
that the rehabilitated structures are 
properly maintained for the period of 
the loan. 

Landlords who take out rehabilitation 
loans will be required to spend a stated 
percentage of their annual rental income 
for maintenance. Nationally, 15 percent 
of rental income is spent for apartment 
house maintenance, but only 5 percent 
of rental income is spent for apartment 
maintenance in inner city districts, ac- 
cording to a model cities study. This pro- 
gram will permit landlords to pass along 
any increased maintenance costs to the 
tenants in the form of increased rents. 

By requiring landlords to spend a 
stated amount on maintenance each 
year, we will undercut the incentive to 
spend the least possible amount for 
maintenance in order to maximize build- 
ing income. We will provide the landlord 
with an incentive to find and make those 
repairs the building needs to increase 
its longevity. 

The bill further provides that a land- 
lord will not be permitted to make rent 
increases, if he has failed to spend the 
funds committed for maintenance. 

Another provision of the bill protects 
the present inhabitants of substandard 
housing from unwarranted rent increases 
after the rehabilitation is completed. 
When landlords voluntarily take out re- 
habilitation loans, they will be required 
to limit rent increases for the period of 
the loan to any increases in costs they 
incur, plus a return on those added costs 
consistent with the return they now re- 
ceive on their investment in the building. 

Improvement of living conditions of 
people now occupying substandard de- 
teriorated buildings is a primary objec- 
tive of this bill. If rents were increased 
above added costs as a result of the im- 
provements, many tenants would have 
to relocate, thus frustrating the pro- 
gram’s objective. We must, however, 
provide the landlord with a consistent 
and fair return on his investment. This 
bill guarantees that return. 

While the bill places limitations on the 
landlord, its basic intent and effect, will 
be to help landlords and tenants 
equally. 

A report written by the National Hous- 
ing Law Center of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, stated: 

Increases in maintenance and operating 
costs resulting from the general pattern of 
inflation have produced tension and hostility 
between landlords and tenants. The land- 
lord caught between rising costs and his ten- 
ants incapacity to pay higher rents, will 
frequently sharply reduce expenditures for 
operations, maintenance and repairs. The 
inevitable result of each such reduction is 
deferral of maintenance leading rapidly to 


deterioration, squalor and intolerable living 
conditions. 


The Housing Center report goes on to 
indicate that recent court decisions have 
imposed on landlords an obligation to 
maintain his premises in a habitable con- 
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dition or forego rents. Property owners 
without the wherewithall to make such 
repairs, may decide to abandon their 
buildings, thus intensifying the current 
housing crisis. This program will permit 
landlords to meet this obligation. 

The proposal contains several addi- 
tional incentives for the landlord. The 
interest on his mortgage will be lowered 
to the FHA insured rate. The repairs and 
improvements will increase the time 
which the property will produce income. 
Supplemental funds will be available to 
defray any excessive emergency mainte- 
nance costs. The improved condition of 
the property will tend to reduce the fu- 
ture vacancy rate, and thus increase 
total rent receipts and profits. 

The cost of this program will be nom- 
inal when compared to the cost of the 
Federal subsidy program for single and 
multiunit structures. The present 236 
multiunit programs permit a subsidy of 
up to 9 percent per annum for the life 
of the mortgage. This program will at 
most require a payment of 3 percent of 
principal at the outset of the loan. On 
a 20-year $100,000 loan at 9 percent, the 
cost to the Federal government under 
the 236 program will be $105,600, while 
the cost under this program would at 
most be $3,000. At 742 percent, the cost 
to Federal Government would be $183,- 
040. 

Because of the deep Federal subsidy 
involved in the 236 program, HUD has 
been unwilling to permit rehabilitations 
in neighborhoods which might be saved 
but where some question exists. Further 
because 236 rehabilitation subsidies com- 
pete with money for new 236 housing, 
HUD has placed a — percent ceiling on 
236 rehabilitation funds. Finally because 
236 rehabilitation requires a “gut” re- 
habilitation of the buildings involved, in 
most cases the tenants are not able to 
live in the structure during the lengthy 
rehabilitation period. This program 
would not interrupt tenancy. 

At present, there is also a limited un- 
subsidized rehabilitation program to help 
refinance and rehabilitate apartment 
houses. The program is, however, limited 
to blighted areas where substandard 
housing predominates. 

As a result of this limitation, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment has only provided a refinancing 
guarantee where extensive rehabilita- 
tion will be undertaken. Very few land- 
lords have been willing to make such ex- 
tensive improvements in these blighted 
areas. 

Refinancing apartment mortgages un- 
der the current law is also only available 
if the structure serves predominantly 
family groups. If a building serves pre- 
dominantly elderly residents or young 
couples without children, it does not 
qualify for refinancing. 

There is no Federal program at present 
to enable individual homeowners to re- 
finance their homes and make necessary 
repairs. Individual owner-occupants can 
take out a second mortgage with a Fed- 
eral guarantee to make needed repairs, 
but because they would have to make 
large monthly mortgage payments, few 
homeowners have taken advantage of 
this plan. 
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Another Federal program provides 
grants and loans at 3 percent interest to 
enable homeowners in urban renewal 
and code enforcement areas to bring 
their homes up to urban renewal or code 
standards, but these areas are limited 
and exclude a vast number of home- 
sites in the central cities where improve- 
ments are needed. The deep Federal sub- 
sidy—that is, all but 3 percent interest 
for mortgage life—provided by these pro- 
grams have also restricted their avail- 
ability as the result of limited funding. 

For the reasons indicated, the law 
clearly does not provide sufficient assist- 
ance to the homeowner and landlord to 
enable him to make moderate improve- 
ments to his property. The bill we are 
proposing will provide the necessary 
framework for the needed rehabilitation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
and the attached fact sheet be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
fact sheet were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3109 
A bill to help preserve low- and moderate- 
income housing 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title II 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
adding, at the end thereof, the following new 
section: 

Src. 244(a). The purpose of this section is 
to encourage the broadscale preservation and 
upgrading of existing low- and moderate- 
income housing through an extensive pro- 
gram of mortgage insurance, designed [to 
generate private capital for needed housing 
repairs and renovations and moderate hous- 
ing rehabilitation] and to help combat the 
phenomenon of housing abandonment. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to insure 
any mortgage in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section, upon such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, and to make 
commitments for such insurance prior to 
the date of the execution of any mortgage or 
any disbursement thereon. The Secretary 
shall establish procedures to expedite, to the 
greatest extent feasible, the processing and 
approval of applications for insurance: here- 
under. 

(c) As used in this section: 

(1) the term “low- or moderate-income 
housing” means any building containing one 
or more dwelling units which is predomi- 
nantly occupied by families or individuals of 
low or moderate income, as determined by 
the Secretary in a manner consistent with 
the purpose of this Act; 

(2) the term “standard housing” means any 
dwelling which meets the requirements, ex- 
clusive of building code requirements, of all 
applicable State laws and local ordinances 
and regulations, relating to housing condi- 
tion, public health or safety except as such 
requirements are waived in any given case 
by the responsible State or local authority. 
In the event such local standards are absent 
or inadequate, the Secretary may impose al- 
ternative appropriate standards; 

(3) the term “economic investment” 
means any investment in property which 1s 
reasonably likely to generate rental income, 
including a reasonable imputed rental con- 
tribution by any owner occupant, sufficient 
to pay. all cash outlays associated with pro- 
viding standard housing, including property 
taxes, insurance, mortgage debt service re- 
quirements, and operating and maintenance 
outlays; 

(4) the term “mortgage” shall have the 
same meaning as in section 201 of this Act; 

(5) the term “mortgagee” means the orig- 
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inal lender under a mortgage-secured loan 
and his successors and assigns and includes 
any agency of any State or local government 
that acts as a mortgage lender; 

(6) the term “mortgagor” means the orig- 
inal borrower under a mortgage-secured loan 
and his successors and assigns; 

(7) the term “Secretary” refers to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; 

(8) the term “underlying property” means 
any property covered by a mortgage securing 
a loan financed or refinanced under this sec- 
tion. 

(d) A mortgage insured under paragraph 
(b) shall: 

(1) cover predominantly residential prop- 
erty which provides low- or moderate-income 
housing or housing which is not standard 
housing, provided such housing is capable 
of being placed in standard condition by ac- 
tions taken pursuant to this section. 

(2) be located in a neighborhood which is 
sufficiently stable and contains sufficient pub- 
lic facilities and amenities to support long- 
term values or in which the community is 
planning to carry out a program for neigh- 
borhood preservation, conservation, or re- 
habilitation. 

(3) be executed by: 

(A) an individual mortgagor who intends 
to permanently occupy one or more residen- 
tial units in a structure of not more than 
6 units, or 

(B) a cooperative or condominium orga- 
nization approved by the Secretary, which 
consists of or includes occupants of a ma- 
jority of the residential units on the prop- 
erty, or 

(C) a private nonprofit organization or 
association approved by the Secretary, or 

(D) any other ownership entity, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, individual mortgagors 
who intend to permanently occupy one or 
more residential units in structures of more 
than 6 units. 

(E) corporations, general or limited part- 
nerships, trusts, associations and single 
proprietorships; 

(4) involve monthly debt service payments 
not less than the monthly debt service on 
the outstanding indebtedness immediately 
prior to participation in this program: Pro- 
vided however, That if the mortgagor is of a 
type described in subsections (d) (3) (A), (B), 
or (C) and if, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, the investment underlying the mort- 
gage is not an economic investment, the 
Secretary shall waive the requirements of 
this section (d)(4) to permit reductions in 
the monthly debt service to the extent he 
deems appropriate to insure an economic in- 
vestment, 

(5) secure an indebtedness the principal 
amount of which shall not exceed: 

(A) the amount required to refinance ex- 
isting indebtedness secured by the property; 
plus, 

(B) such initial mortgage service charges, 
points and appraisal, inspection or other 
costs and fees as the Secretary shall, by 
regulation, approve; plus, 

(C) the cost of any repairs and improve- 
ments required by subsection (e) and of all 
additional repairs and improvements accom- 
plished with funds provided by any loan in- 
surable hereunder. 

(D) Anything in this subsection notwith- 
standing, the principal amount of any mort- 
gages insured hereunder may not exceed 

(i) in the case of any refinancing by any 
mortgagor described in subsections (d) (3) 
ta)» (B), or (C), 97 per centum of the sum 
ot: 

(1) the amount of the fair market value 
of the property prior to any repairs and im- 
provements (except that the Secretary may 
exclude any increase in that value which he 
determines to be caused by governmental 
actions under this section); plus, 

(2) such initial mortgage service charges, 
points, and appraisal, inspection, or other 
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costs and fees as the Secretary shall, by regu- 
lation, approve; plus, 

(8) the cost of any repairs and improve- 
ments required by subsection (e) and of all 
additional repairs and improvements pro- 
vided by any loan insurable hereunder; or 

(li) in the case of any refinancing by any 
mortgagor described in subsection (d) (3) 
(D), 90 per centum of said sum. 

(6) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such maximum 
term, not exceeding twenty years, as the 
mortgagor and mortgagee shall agree upon, 
based upon the projected number of years 
the property will be lived in; 

(7) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, 
if any) on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time, not in excess 
of such percent per annum as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe as necessary 
to meet the applicable mortgage market. 

(e) Prior to insuring any mortgage under 
this section, the Secretary shall obtain sat- 
isfactory and enforceable assurance from the 
mortgagor that all repairs and improvements 
necessary to place the underlying property 
in standard condition have been or will 
promptly be made. 

(f) Prior to insuring any mortgage under 
this section the Secretary shall obtain satis- 
factory and enforceable assurances from the 
mortgagor that the underlying property will 
be continuously maintained in standard 
condition. The mortgagor shall annually 
commit to maintenance expenditures at least 
any percentage of his annual rental income 
which the Secretary deems necessary or ap- 
propriate to maintain the building in stand- 
ard condition. 

(g) The Secretary shall insure that no 
portion of the principal amount of any 
mortgage insured under this section shall 
be used or expended for any other purpose 
than a purpose specified in subsection 
(a) (5) (A). 

(h) Prior to insuring any mortgage under 
this section, the Secretary shall obtain satis- 
factory and enforceable assurances from the 
mortgagor that no rental increase shall be 
made except as may be required to offset 
actual and reasonable operating expense in- 
creases or increases in debt service payments 
resulting from any loan provided under sub- 
section (k) hereof. No rental increase shall 
take effect unless the mortgagor has afforded 
tenants reasonable notice of the proposed in- 
crease and a sufficient opportunity to present 
objections thereto to the Secretary and to be 
heard thereon, In addition to any other sanc- 
tions which he may deem appropriate, the 
Secretary may deny rent increases in whole 
or in part, in any case where, in his judg- 
ment, the underlying property is not being 
maintained in standard condition. Any and 
all rental increases effected not more than 
one year prior to the date on which such 
mortgage insured under this section shall 
have been executed, except to the extent such 
rental increases do not exceed the average 
annual rate of rental increase over the previ- 
ous five years. 

(i) Any mortgagee under a mortgage in- 
sured under this section shall be entitled to 
receive the benefits of the insurance au- 
thorized hereunder: 

(1) in accordance with the provisions of 
section 204(a), which apply to mortgages in- 
sured under section 203, if the mortgage is 
secured by property containing one to four 
dwelling units, and the provisions of subsec- 
tions (b), (c), (a), (g), (J) and (k) of sec- 
tion 204 shall be applicable to such mort- 
gages; or 

(2) in accordance with the provision of 
section 207(g), which apply to mortgages in- 
sured under section 207, if the mortgage is 
secured by property containing five or more 
dwelling units and the provisions of subsec- 
tions (d), (e), (h), (i), (J), (X), (1), and (n) 
of section 207 shall be applicable to such 
mortgages; 
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except that all references in sections 204 and 
207 to the “Mutual Mortgage Insurance 
Fund” shall be construed to refer to the 
“Special Risk Insurance Fund” and all refer- 
ences therein to sections 203 and 207 shall be 
construed to refer also to section 244: Pro- 
vided, however, That if a loan resulting in 
default did not meet FHA requirements for 
this program or if more than 20 per centum 
of the loans originally executed by the mort- 
gagee are in default, the claim will not be 
paid unless the mortgagee shows that said 
default was not due to its negligence. 

(j) In order to insure maximum achieve- 
ment of the purposes of this section and to 
safeguard against possible abuses: 

(1) all mortgages insured under this sec- 
tion shall contain provisions satisfactory to 
and enforceable by the Secretary, to ensure 
that in the event of any sale of any property 
subject thereto, or of any beneficial interest 
in any such property, within four years of 
the date upon which the mortgage insurance 
became effective, by any mortgagor who shall 
have acquired said property by purchase or 
gift subsequent to the date of enactment of 
this section and within four years of the date 
of said sale, any amount by which the pur- 
chase price or other consideration accruing 
therefor shall exceed the sum of 

(A) the consideration paid by said mort- 
gagor for the acquisition of the property; 
plus 

(B) the reasonable and actual cost of re- 
pairs and improvements to the property dur- 
ing the period for which the property was 
held by such mortgagor; plus 

(C) an amount, as determined by the Sec- 
retary or pursuant to regulations issued by 
the Secretary and in no event exceeding 0.4% 
of the amount contained in (A) and (B) 
hereof times the number of months said 
mortgagor has owned the property, which 
reflects reasonable appreciation, if any, in the 
value of the land and improvements during 
such holding period, 


shall be repayable to the purchaser of said 
property. Such amount shall be recoverable 
by said purchaser from such mortgagor by 
legal action. 

(2) all mortgages insured under this sec- 
tion shall contain provisions satisfactory to 
and enforceable by the Secretary to insure 
that, in the event any property securing any 
mortgage insured hereunder shall be sold, or 
any beneficial interest therein shall be other- 
wise voluntarily transferred, within five years 
of the date upon which the mortgage insur- 
ance became effective, by any mortgagor de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (2) (A), (B) or (C) 
to a transferee of the kind described in sub- 
section (d) (2) (D), said transferee shall 
prepay the then outstanding principal 
amount of the loan underlying said mortgage 
to such an extent that the outstanding prin- 
cipal amount following such prepayment 
shall not exceed the principal amount of 
that could have been then outstanding, tak- 
ing into account the requirements of sub- 
section (d) (5), if said transferee had been 
the mortgagor at the time the mortgage was 
first insured under this section. 

(3) the Secretary shall authorize mort- 
gagees, to the greatest extent feasible, to take 
action contemplated by this section, includ- 
ing the provision of insured financing or re- 
financing, without obtaining prior approvals, 
and shall establish such certification and in- 
spection requirements procedures, and such 
other safeguards as to sales, charges, and 
methods of operation as, in his opinion, are 
necessary or appropriate for the protection 
of the interests of tenants residing in the 
mortgaged properties or otherwise to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this section. All obliga- 
tions imposed under subsections (e), (f), 
(g). (h) and (j) or, by the Secretary 
under this section, shall be enforceable by the 
Secretary. 

(k) With respect to any mortgage insured 
under this section and the underlying prop- 
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erty and, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if, at any time, the taxes, interest 
on the mortgage debt, mortgage amortiza- 
tion payments, mortgage insurance pre- 
miums, hazard insurance premiums, the ex- 
pense of maintenance and operation of the 
property covered by the insured mortgage 
and the cost of any necessary but unantici- 
pated major capital outlays during the term 
of the mortgage exceed the rental income of 
the property, including a reasonable imputed 
rental contribution by any owner occupant, 
the Secretary may, in his discretion and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, insure under this section a loan 
by the mortgagee in an amount not exceed- 
ing the excess of the foregoing expenses over 
the rental income or a loan to refinance the 
existing indebtedness, plus such excess. 

(1) The Secretary shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to insure 
that, to the greatest extent feasible, funds 
appropriated under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended, 
shall be made available on a priority basis 
for training and employment support use in 
connection with improvements financed by 
mortgages insured under this section, The 
Secretary shall cooperate with the Director 
of the Office of Minority Business Enterprises, 
the Director of the Educational Develop- 
ment Agency, and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, to insure 
maximum utilization of minority and small 
business contractors in connection with im- 
provements financed by mortgages insured 
under this section. 

(m) In administering the program estab- 
lished, the Secretary shall use his best ef- 
forts to enlist the support and actual coop- 
eration of state and local governments in 
establishing and maintaining programs 
which contribute to the achievement of the 
purposes of this section, including the pro- 
vision of adequate municipal services in 
low- and moderate-income areas, particu- 
larly areas threatened by building aban- 
donment, and in insuring to the greatest 
extent feasible, the administration of laws 
and ordinances relating to the existing hous- 
ing stock, including building codes, housing 
codes, health and safety codes, zoning laws 
and property tax laws, in such manner as 
will encourage maximum utilization of this 
program in accordance with the purposes 
herein expressed, 

(n) The Secretary shall develop and main- 
tain full information and statistics regard- 
ing the utilization of and experiences in- 
curred under this program, which shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, information and 
statistics concerning: 

(1) financial market conditions, including 
the interest rates, payback periods and other 
terms and conditions affecting housing eli- 
gible to be financed hereunder; 

(2) the character, extent and actual costs 
of repairs, renovations and moderate hous- 
ing rehabilitation undertaken hereunder; 

(3) factors affecting and statistics show- 
ing the extent of actual and potential utili- 
zation of this program; 

(4) factors affecting the processing time 
of applications submitted hereunder and 
statistics showing processing times actually 
experienced; 

(5) mortgage arrearages and defaults on 
mortgage loans insured hereunder; 

(6) Abuses of the program, actual or po- 
tential, and remedial and punitive actions 
taken in connection therewith; and 

(7) the costs of administering the mort- 
gages insurance program provided by this 
section; 
and shall submit to the Congress annual re- 
ports summarizing such information, which 
shall include his analysis of the effectiveness 
and scope of the program and his recom- 
mendations for its improvements and greater 
utilization. 
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(O) If the Secretary determines that the 
unavailability of property insurance cover- 
age is hindering the widespread utilization 
of this program, he shall take all practicable 
steps to ensure that the protection and 
benefits of the Urban Property Protection 
and Reinsurance Act of 1968 are utilized to 
provide adequate property insurance cover- 
age for mortgagors and mortgagees under 
this program. 

(P) If the Secretary determines that wide- 
spread utilization of this program is hin- 
dered by the charging of points or discounts 
by mortgagees, he shall take steps to imple- 
ment the Government National Mortgage 
Association’s authority under section 805(J) 
and 302(c) of this Act to purchase and make 
commitments to purchase mortgages insured 
under this section, at a price equal to the 
unpaid principal amount thereof at the time 
of purchase, with adjustments for interest 
and any comparable items, and to sell such 
mortgages at any time at a price within the 
range of market prices for the particular 
class of mortgages involved at the time of 
sale as determined by the Association. 

(Q) (1) section 238(b) of this Act is 
amended by striking out “and 243” each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“243 and 244.” 

(2) the second sentence of section 305(g) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
inserting between “and” and “no such com- 
mitment” the following: “if the mortgage 
is not insured under section 244.” 
BACKGROUND FACT SHEET, URBAN REHABILITA- 

TION ACT OF 1972, FEBRUARY 2, 1972 


Considering our present housing short- 
age, projected population growth, and real- 
istic expectations of housing production, it 
seems clear that unsafe, dilapidated inner- 
city dwelling units will remain the only 
homes available for millions of people of low 
and moderate income for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Moreover, thousands of soundly con- 
structed buildings are being abandoned be- 
cause of bad plumbing and wiring. Improve- 
ment of existing residential property is 
therefore essential. 


I. PRESENT HOUSING CRISIS 


A. Housing production during the past 
six years has fallen 1.2 million units short 
of the need. (Through 1970, the latest avail- 
able date. Unless otherwise noted, all facts 
are taken from a Study by Schecter & Schlef- 
er for H.R. Banking & Currency Comm., Sub- 
comm, on Housing.) 

1. Definition of “housing needs” 

“Starting with 1965 each year’s housing 
starts have been significantly below the level 
required to meet the needs of household 
growth, mobility. and replacements of losses 
from the supply.” (Cumulative total since 
1965 is the 1.2 million units) 

B. 6 million substandard units are cur- 
rently in use. 700,000 of these are in Cali- 
fornia. 

1, About 62,400 substandard units were 
rehabilitated under federal programs in 1971. 
Projected figure of rehabilitations in 1972 
according to HUD is 108,000. 

2. More than 4,600,000 units lack complete 
plumbing facilities. (1970 Census figure) 

8. More than 3,000,000 units are without 
complete kitchen facilities. (1970 Census fig- 
ure) 

C. Abandonment of livable dwellings. 

1. Rate in New York City and Newark 
exceeds rate of housing production, 

2. About 180,000 units were abandoned in 
New York City between 1965-1970. (50,000 
annually) (Source: Gribsgy, et al., Study 
on “Housing and Poverty” June 1970) 

3. Nearly 5% of New York City’s total 
housing stock is abandoned. (Source: Testi- 
mony of Prof. G. Sternlieb before Hearings 
of Senate Committee on Banking & Currency 
on housing in the 70s) 

4. In NYC in 1968, 80% of housing losses 
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were in buildings classified not only three 
years earlier as sound or deteriorating, but 
not dilapidated. (Testimony of Neil Hardy, 
Asst. Administrator, HUD, NY) 

5, Annual abandonments in Philadelphia 
estimated to be 35,000 units. 

6. Abandonments in Baltimore about 4,400 
annually. 

II. PROJECTED NEEDS 

A, 26 million new housing units needed 
in the decade ending 1978, according to 
HUD’s National Housing Goal. 

1. Census figures indicate probable in- 
crease of 13.5 million households between 
1970-1980. 

2. An estimated 8.5 million units will be 
needed to replace existing housing which 
will be abandoned or otherwise no longer in 
use by that time, (The 1970 Census estimates 
that 27 million units currently in use are at 
least 30 years old.) 

3. An additional 4 million units (to reach 
the total 26 million figure) represent in- 
creases in vacancies because of the increas- 
ing mobility of our society. 

III. PROSPECTS FOR MEETING THE NEEDS 

A. Realistic estimates show between 17-21 
million new units likely to be completed by 
1978, up to 9 million short of the need. 

B. By increasing the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting structures, we will reduce the loss of 
supply due to deterioration and dilapidation 
and thus reduce the deficit of needed hous- 
ing. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have today 
cosponsored, with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javirs) the Urban 
Rehabilitation Act of 1972. 

Mr. President, 1971 was the best year 
in our Nation’s history for housing con- 
struction. Over 2 million units were 
started last year, a 43-percent improve- 
ment over the 1970 figure. The Federal 
Government played a major role in set- 
ting this record—over 40 percent of the 
new units were started under the auspices 
of government programs. Both the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the housing-related industries 
deserve praise for supplying Americans 
with new housing at a faster rate than 
ever before. 

At the same time that we have been 
making great strides in providing new 
housing, however, the existing housing in 
all too many of our cities is falling apart. 
The number of substandard units in Bal- 
timore, for example, increased from 43,- 
000 to 65,000 between 1960 and 1969. New 
York City’s inventory of deteriorating 
housing grew by 37 percent in the early 
and middle 1960's, while the number of 
units in standard condition grew by only 
2.4 percent. The situation is similar in 
other cities across the country. As of 1968, 
more than 2 million urban housing units 
were “substandard” and were either di- 
lapidated, deteriorating, or lacking in full 
plumbing facilities. It is not uncommon 
for the housing of our low and moderate 
income Americans to be infested with 
rats and plagued by stench and garbage, 
treacherous. electrical arrangements, 
leaky roofs, inadequate heating systems, 
and broken windows, stairs, and hand- 
rails. 

Over the last few years, a new dimen- 
sion to this already dismal picture has de- 
veloped as massive amounts of housing 
have simply been left to rot. Cleveland is 
losing 2,400 units per year in this way, 
and Chicago is losing about 1,800. There 
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are approximately 20,000 abandoned 
buildings in Philadelphia; 5,000 in Balti- 
more, 2,000 to 3,000 in Detroit, and 
around 1,000 in Boston and Washington. 
In New York City, housing is being aban- 
doned at a faster rate than it is being 
constructed. Even these figures do not in- 
dicate the seriousness of the abandon- 
ment problem at the local level, since 
abandonments tend to snowball in a 
neighborhood. The abandoned properties 
attract socially undesirable elements who 
either vandalize the properties or use 
them for socially unacceptable and il- 
legal purposes. Residents of nearby struc- 
tures who can move out of the neighbor- 
hood are likely to do so. The resultant 
high vacancies and reduced rental in- 
comes encourage more abandoment, 
blight, and social problems in the neigh- 
borhood. 

We must recognize that high construc- 
tion rates are no substitute for coming 
to grips with the problem of deteriorat- 
ing housing. Considering our present 
housing shortage and projected popula- 
tion growth, it seems clear that inner 
city dwelling units which are presently 
aging and in many cases substandard, 
will remain the only homes available for 
millions of low- and moderate-income 
families. The ability of housing construc- 
tion to provide relief for this situation is 
further limited by its predominantly 
suburban location, which makes it virtu- 
ally inaccessible to those who are poor 
or victims of discrimination. While it is 
essential that we restore and preserve 
existing residential property, present 
Government housing programs provide 
very little assistance along these lines. 

The major economic factor involved 
in the housing deterioration process is 
that inner city owners just cannot afford 
to spend money on their property. All 
elements of housing costs—financing, 
maintenance, operating, and property 
taxes—have been rising swiftly and 
and steadily over the past decade. As a 
result, the owner-occupant finds that he 
cannot afford to make needed repairs and 
improvements. The landlord realizes that 
adequate rent rises to meet the increasing 
expenses are precluded by the limited in- 
comes of his tenants, and reacts by 
skimping on maintenance and repairs. 
The result in terms of the livability of his 
dwelling is disastrous. New York judges, 
recognizing the seriousness of this econ- 
omic squeeze, often charge such meager 
fines as 50 cents for violations of housing 
codes. In areas where militant tenants 
have brought about strict enforcement of 
the codes, many landlords have chosen 
to abandon structurally sound units 
rather than follow a court order requir- 
ing them to carry out moderate re- 
habilitation. 

Faced with this problem, some land- 
lords and owners have only one desire— 
to get what they can out of their invest- 
ment, and get out. In neighborhoods 
where there is already considerable 
blight and the abandonment process is 
well under way, this attitude is likely to 
predominate. Such areas probably need 
comprehensive and deep subsidy pro- 
grams such as urban renewal. In so- 
called transitional neighborhoods, how- 
ever, where blight is not so widespread 
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and the abandonment process has hardly 
begun, many people may very much want 
to stay in the neighborhod and protect 
their investment. They would like to raise 
the value of their property by making 
repairs and improvements, and realize 
that such improvements may result in 
reduced future maintenance expendi- 
tures and lower vacancy rates. They are 
also aware that any such investment can 
be written off for tax purposes in 5 years, 
under the provisions of the 1969 Tax Re- 
form Act, and that moderate rehabilita- 
tion would relieve harassment by tenant 
groups and code enforcement agencies. 
Taking out a loan for repairs and im- 
provements is impractical for them, how- 
ever, if it means increasing their monthly 
debt service payments. In addition, their 
neighborhoods have long been “red- 
lined” by conventional lending sources, 
and financing for mortgages and rehabil- 
itation is therefore exorbitantly ex- 
pensive if available at all. This situation 
leads directly to abandonment by some 
property owners who have a large bal- 
loon payment coming due at the end of 
a short-term mortgage, and find that 
refinancing at economically feasible 
terms is just not available. Thousands of 
owners in New York City alone must face 
the refinancing problem in the near fu- 
ture. 

I believe that the fate of the ‘people 
who want to protect the value of their 
homes is crucial to the future of our 
cities. Their desire to stay is evidence 
that both their individual housing units 
and their entire neighborhoods can be 
saved, at least for awhile, without pour- 
ing in vast amounts of taxpayers’ money. 
These neighborhoods could well become 
devastated in the near future, however, 
if we completely neglect them now, Be- 
cause Senator Cranston, Senator Javrrs 
and I feel that the most effective way to 
fight deterioration of housing and neigh- 
borhoods is to arrest it in its early stages, 
we are today introducing a bill which 
does not subsidize inner city property 
owners, but nevertheless provides the 
means for them to make needed repairs 
and improvements without increasing 
their monthly debt service payments. The 
bill would also directly combat housing 
abandonment by making it possible to 
refinance balloon mortgage payments at 
reasonable terms. 

Our proposal is to use the leverage of 
FHA loan guarantees to acquire private 
market refinancing of mortgages at the 
FHA interest rate. These mortgages may 
cover additional funds for moderate re- 
habilitation as well as the outstanding 
mortgage indebtedness. By stretching out 
the length of present mortgages, money 
for repair and improvements can be pro- 
vided without increasing the mortgagor’s 
monthly debt service. For example, if a 
person originally held a $15,000, 20-year 
loan at a 5-percent interest rate and has 
been paying $99 per month for 15 
years, his outstanding balance is $3,300. 
If he refinances at a 7-percent interest 
rate with a 5-percent discount and 
lengthens his term of repayment from 5 
years to 10, the new principal, which 
still requires payments of $99 per 
month, will include $2,844 which can be 
used for repairs and improvements. If 
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more of the mortgage has been paid off at 
the time of refinancing, more money will 
be made available for repairs and im- 
provements. By refinancing at the terms 
given in this example, $4,794 would be 
made available if 3 years remain on the 
term of his original mortgage, and $5,844 
if only 2 years remain. In neighborhoods 
where deterioration has been occurring 
for some time, most mortgages will have 
a shorter term than 20 years and a higher 
interest rate than 5 percent. Refinanc- 
ing in such cases can often provide pro- 
portionately even more money for im- 
provements than is provided in the ex- 
ample which I have given. 

Owners of substandard housing or 
housing occupied predominantly by per- 
sons with low or moderate incomes would 
be eligible for this program. In addition 
to the outstanding indebtedness on their 
present loan, the new mortgage must 
cover enough money to support the re- 
habilitation necessary to promptly place 
the housing in standard condition. No 
funds made available through refinanc- 
ing can be used for any purpose other 
than rehabilitation. “Standard condi- 
tion” will be defined by local codes un- 
less the Secretary of HUD finds that 
they are absent or inadequate, in which 
case he may impose alternative stand- 
ards. 

We realize that a one-shot job on de- 
teriorating housing is not going to be 
enough to assure lasting improvements. 
This bill, therefore, requires that the 
housing be continuously maintained in 
standard condition for the life of the new 
mortgage, and that the mortgagor must 


spend whatever percentage of his an- 
nual rental income the Secretary of HUD 
deems necessary or appropriate for 
maintenance. The Secretary may deny 


proposed rent increases and impose 
other sanctions as a penalty for vio- 
lating these provisions. To help insure 
that an adequate level of maintenance is 
feasible, the Secretary may permit a 
mortgagor’s debt service to be reduced 
through refinancing under this program 
if, and only if, he finds that such a re- 
duction is necessary to create an eco- 
nomic investment. So that maintenance 
is not thwarted because a mortgagor’s 
furnace blows shortly after he has spent 
his improvement money, for example, 
the Secretary may insure an additional 
loan or refinancing to take care of emer- 
gency capital outlays. 

If the mortgagor wishes to rehabilitate 
more extensively than is required, he 
may take out a larger loan and do so. 
Let me emphasize, however, that we are 
not trying to provide a means for sub- 
stantial rehabilitation of housing. In ac- 
cordance with our goal of providing mod- 
erate rehabilitation, we have limited the 
capacity of mortgagors to extend mort- 
gages by setting the maximum new 
mortgage term at 20 years. 

I believe that any housing preservation 
program should specifically encourage 
those mortgagors who are most likely to 
exhibit a real and continuing concern for 
their neighborhood. Studies have shown 
that owner-occupants, who have such a 
large and important stake in their neigh- 
borhoods, have the best maintenance 
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record of all. mortgagors. Owner-occu- 
pancy is also perhaps the only recog- 
nizably effective defense against housing 
abandonment. Our bill, therefore, re- 
quires less equity from owner-occupants 
of less than seven unit dwellings, and 
tenant cooperatives and condominiums 
who occupy a majority of the units on 
the property, than from other groups. 
Nonprofit organizations are also given 
preferential treatment. All of these types 
of mortgagors are exempt from the per- 
centage limitation on debt service reduc- 
tion, and the requirement that a mini- 
mum amount of rehabilitation accom- 
pany any such reduction, which we 
are imposing on other landlords. 

Because the importance of the condi- 
tion of the entire neighborhood for the 
success of this program cannot be over- 
emphasized, refinancing under the pro- 
gram will only be allowed in neighbor- 
hoods which either contain sufficient 
public facilities and amenities to support 
long-term values or are carrying out 
neighborhood preservation programs. 
There is also a section in the bill which 
encourages State and local governments 
to concentrate municipal services in these 
areas; that section also encourages them 
to administer other laws such as property 
tax laws in a manner consistent with the 
program. 

It is unfortunate but true that the 
experience of past Government housing 
programs has provided us with glaring 
examples of what to avoid as we design 
a new program, With these examples in 
mind, we have guarded against the dis- 
placement of tenants as a result of reha- 
bilitation by allowing rents to rise only 
with operating costs. We have also de- 
signed mechanisms to eliminate exploita- 
tion by speculators, to avoid augmenting 
George Romney’s role as the Nation’s 
largest inner city landlord, and to speed 
up the processing of applications for 
insurance under the program. 

The chances for speculators to benefit 
from the program are reduced by the fact 
that there is no transfer of ownership 
involved. In addition, people who buy a 
house, refinance with an FHA guarantee, 
and use the money for a cosmetic reha- 
bilitation job, will not be able to obtain 
the inflated appraisal which has enabled 
speculators to sell property at prices far 
above the fair market value in other pro- 
grams. This is because the per annum 
appreciation after refinancing is limited 
to 4.8 percent for anyone who sells his 
property within 4 years of the refi- 
nancing. 

Default problems are also reduced by 
the nature of the program, because loans 
under this bill are not likely to be as 
large as in new construction or substan- 
tial rehabilitation programs. As an addi- 
tional safeguard, the bill contains equity 
requirements which will be higher in most 
cases than those that presently exist in 
many trouble-prone programs—5 percent 
of the property value for the “preferred” 
mortgagors enumerated earlier, and 10 
percent for other groups such as absen- 
tee, profitmaking owners, the program 
will not include mortgagors who are new 
and inexperienced property owners. Most 
importantly, participants will not have to 
increase the monthly debt service which 
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they have been successfully paying since 
they took out their existing mortgage. 

Many of us have received complaints 
from constituents that the processing 
time for the acceptance of loan insur- 
ance applications in present FHA pro- 
grams can drag out to a year or longer. 
To help insure that such an intolerable 
situation does not impede the function- 
ing of this program, the processing sys- 
tem is patterned after that used for title 
I home improvement loans. Banks would 
be encouraged to decide on their own 
whether a proposed loan meets FHA 
criteria, and to extend the loan without 
prior approval from FHA. Under this bill 
a bank would advise FHA when it makes 
the loan, but FHA would play no active 
role in the process. If the borrower there- 
after defaults, the lender would recover 
its losses from FHA, provided the loan 
met FHA requirements for the program. 
To prevent abuse or neglect by the lend- 
ers, if more than 20 percent of a lender’s 
loans under this program are in default 
at the time he makes a claim he has to 
show to the FHA that the default was 
not due to his negligence in order to re- 
ceive reimbursement for it. 

The bill also contains a provision to 
allow the use of the Fannie Mae-Ginnie 
Mae Tandem plan to support the FHA 
interest rate if necessary. I hope that 
this will not be necessary, however, and 
that the program can at least be initiated 
without the help of the Tandem plan. 

This bill would encourage the utiliza- 
tion of manpower development programs 
and the use of minority and small busi- 
ness contractors in connection with the 
contemplated repairs and improvements. 
It would direct the Secretary of HUD to 
take all practicable steps to insure that 
property insurance is made available un- 
der the Urban Property Protection and 
Reinsurance Act of 1968 in any neigh- 
borhood where he finds that the lack of 
available property insurance is hindering 
the widespread utilization ofthe pro- 
gram. The bill would prevent a mortgagor 
in the 10 percent equity group from get- 
ting around the equity requirement by 
buying property from a mortgagor in the 
3 percent group after that mortgagor has 
refinanced with FHA insurance, and it 
would require HUD to maintain extensive 
information on all aspects of the pro- 
grams operation. 

The bill which Senator Cranston, Sen- 
ator Javits, and I are proposing is not 
designed to eliminate all the problems of 
all property owners in transitional inner 
city neighborhoods. Operating and main- 
tenance costs, as well as the need for 
moderate rehabilitation, may impose 
such a hardship in some cases that a 
shallow subsidy is needed in addition to 
this bill. We are also relying on other leg- 
islative proposals, and State and local 
government actions, to provide the con- 
tinuing high level of municipal services 
which is so important to neighborhood 
preservation. Our bill will not save neigh- 
borhoods singlehandedly. I believe, how- 
ever, that it will prove to be an effective 
means of enabling owners to preserve 
their housing and prevent housing de- 
terioration—at very little cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. It also seems important 
to me that because there is no direct sub- 
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sidy to participants except as needed to 
support the FHA interest rate, those who 
refinance will do so because they really 
want to protect their investment and save 
their neighborhoods. I believe that it is 
far preferable to help these people save 
their own neighborhoods now, before 
those neighborhoods further deteriorate, 
than to struggle against blight later with 
bulidozers and massive expenditures. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD, a 
statement relative to the operation of this 
program in various financial situations, 
prepared by the Earl Warren Legal Insti- 
tute at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM IN VARIOUS 
FINANCIAL SITUATIONS 

Upon implementation of the proposed new 
refinancing programs, numerous differing fi- 
nancing situations will be encountered and 
it is, therefore, useful to consider how the 
program will operate in each of them. In de- 
scending order of program feasibility, they 
are 1) short term, high interest loans; 2) 
short term, high effective, but low contract, 
interest rates; 3) short term but low actual 
interest rates; 4) long term, reasonable in- 
terest rates; 5) balloon mortgages; and 6) 
mortgages in default upon which only inter- 
est payments are being made. 

In analyzing these situations, certain gen- 
eral factors must be kept in mind. The basic 
principle is that refinancing made available 
on better terms because of the FHA guaran- 
tee enables an owner to support a larger prin- 
cipal with the same monthly payments. The 
difference between the old and new princi- 
pals must be used for needed repairs and im- 
provements. Beyond this basic principle there 
are six other refinements. First, as the prin- 
cipal on the existing loans increases, the 
amount of repair and improvement money 
that can be made available by refinancing will 
also increase. Second, the higher the present 
interest rate on the current debt, the greater 
will be the amount of repair and improve- 
ment money made available on refinancing. 
Third, as the term of the existing debt in- 
creases, the amount of repair and improve- 
ment money made available decreases. 
Fourth, the longer the new term after refi- 
nancing, the more repair and improvement 
money will be made available. Fifth, allow- 
ance must be made for points that the lend- 
ers may charge. Thus it is assumed in the 
following discussion that a 5% discount will 
be ‘charged. Sixth, beyond the benefits se- 
cured from the better terms, additional 
money for repairs and improvements may be 
obtained, if the refinancing occurs in the 
latter years of a mortgage and thus a sub- 
stantial portion of the original principal has 
been paid off. 

SHORT TERM—HIGH INTEREST RATES 

If the old loan was for a short term and 
at a high interest rate, the greatest benefits 
from refinancing can be secured. The follow- 
ing tables indicate how refinancing such 
short term high interest rate loans will op- 
erate when the old interest rates, principals 
and amortization periods and new amorti- 
zation periods vary. 

Table A—Various principals 

This table shows the amount of repair and 
improvement money made ayailable by re- 
financing five year, fifteen percent interest 
loans of varying principals, if the payments 
on the new loan are the same, the term of 
the new loan is fifteen years, the interest 
rate is 7.0% and 5% discount is charged. 
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5 percent 


Principal Payments principal discount 


$2, 780 
5, 560 


Table B—Various interest rates 
This table shows the amounts of repair 
and improvement money made available by 
refinancing five year, three thousand dollar 
loans of various interest rates for fifteen 
years at 7.0% interest with a 5% discount. 


5 percent 
discount 


New 


Interest rate Payments principal 


Percent: 
10... $66 $7, 341 


7,615 


69 
75 
80 
84 
89 
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tion. The following table shows the opera- 
tion of the refinancing mechanism when five 
year, seven percent, three thousand dollar 
loans involving discounts of ten to twenty- 
five percent are refinanced for fifteen years 
at seven percent interest, with a discount of 
5%, and repayment of the debt is reduced 
by the amount of the original discount. 


TABLE E.—HIDDEN FINANCING CHARGES 


Repair 

and im- 
New Amount New 
prin- of debt dis- 


Pay- 
cipal repaid count 


ments 


Previous 
discount 


Percent: 
10 $60 $8,000 $2,700 $400 
60 8000 2,550 400 
8,000 2,400 400 
8,000 2, 256 400 


It may not be possible to recoup all of the 
hidden finance charge. Table F indicates the 
amount by which the repair and improve- 
ment moneys would be reduced in situations 
identical to those in Table E, with the one 
exception that either 30% or 60%, of the 
hidden charge is recouped. 


TABLE F 


Table C—Various ola amortization periods 


This table shows the amount of repair 
and improvement money made available by 
refinancing fifteen percent, three thousand 
dollar loans of various terms for a fifteen 
year period at 7.0% interest with a 5% 
discount. 


5 percent 


Payments principal discount 


Table D—Various new amortization periods 


This table shows the amount of repair and 
improvement money made available by re- 
financing a five year, fifteen percent, three 
thousand dollar loan for various terms at 
7.0% interest with a 5% discount. 


5 percent 


New term Payment Principal discount 


POrIrIM AR 


Short term—high effective interest rate 

The existing financing may carry a reason- 
able interest rate on the face of the loan 
but the transaction may have involved hid- 
den financing charges in the form of either 
discounts or inflated purchase prices. It is 
contemplated that upon refinancing, the 
mortgagor, in order to recoup part of the 
hidden finance charges, will attempt to per- 
suade the previous lender to accept, as re- 
payment, an amount less than the face 
amount of the existing indebtedness. See 
subsection 244(d)(3) and the discussion of 
this point in the annotations to that subsec- 


Amount of dis- 
count recouped 
(percent) 


Repair and im- 


Previous discount provement money 


Percent: 


Short term—reasonable actual interest rate 


Even short term loans with reasonable con- 
tract interest rates that do not involve hid- 
den finance charges will provide sufficient 
repair and improvement moneys when refi- 
nanced under the proposed program. Thus 
the following table shows the amounts of re- 
pair and improvement money made available 
by refinancing five year, seven percent loans 
of varying principals for fifteen years at seven 
percent interest with a five percent discount. 


TABLE G 


New 


Pay- “ 
principal 


Old principal ments 


668 6, 682 


Long term—low interest rates 

The loan to be refinanced may have been 
a long term, low interest rate loan, obtained 
at a time when the surrounding neighbor- 
hood was acceptable to institutional lenders, 
If the neighborhood has changed sufficiently 
to make institutional lenders unwilling to 
offer new financing to a property owner in 
this situation, without the protection of 
government mortgage insurance, the pro- 
posed program can help property owners 
secure needed repair and improvement 
money. Two factors will influence the amount 
of money which will be made available. The 
first will be the number of years for which 
the owner has been paying off the loan. As 
the end of the term of the original loan 
nears, more of its principal will have been 
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paid off and thus more money is available 
for repairs and improvements. The second 
will be the size of the monthly payments on 
the existing loan, which, of course, will vary 
depending upon the original principal of 
that loan. Tables H and I reflect these two 
factors. 
TABLE H 


This table shows the amount of repair and 
improvement money made available when a 
$15,000, twenty year, 5% loan is refinanced at 
various stages of the amortization process, 
for ten years, at 7% interest, with a 5% 
discount. 


Out- 

Yearot stand- 
refi- ing 
nancing balance 


New 
prin- 


Payments cipal 


$13,770 
9, 330 
7,005 


$8,520 
8,520 


1 Not feasible. 
TABLE I 


This table shows the amount of repair and 
improvement money made available by’ re- 
financing in the 17th year of amortization, 
of twenty year, 5% loans of various princi- 
pals, for new terms of 10 years, at 7% inter- 
est with 5% discount. 


Repair 
Out- 
stand- 
ing New 
bal- prin- 
ance cipal 


Pay- 


Old principal ments 


$132 

115 
15,000 99 
12,500 82 
10,000... E 66 


$4, 400 $11, 360 
0 9,895 


20,000 
317500 


The above tables assume that the term 
of the new loan will be ten years. Of course, 
if sufficient repair and improvement money 
is not made available with a ten year re- 
financing, one alternative would be to use 
a longer term if it appears that the property 
will be lived in for that longer time period. 
At the same time, if all of the money for 
repairs and improvements made available by 
a ten year term is not needed, then the new 
term can be shortened. 


Balloon mortgages 


Mortgage instruments which do not pro- 
vide for the complete amortization of the 
principal amount over the mortgage term are 
known as balloon mortgages, and the amount 
outstanding, as the balloon payment. 

The feasibility of refinancing these mort- 
gages depends largely on the size of the 
balloon payment relative to the amount of 
original indebtedness secured. If the size of 
the balloon payment is less than 50% of this 
amount then refinancing will almost always 
be feasible and in the mortgagor’s interest, 
especially if the original term and interest 
rate are unfavorable as compared with those 
available under the rogram. However, if 
the balloon exceeds 50% of the principal 
amount and if the term is approximately 
equal to the term available under the pro- 
gram then refinancing under this program 
will not be helpful. 


Default situations 
If the mortgagor is currently in default 
and only making interest payments on the 
loan, refinancing under the proposed pro- 
gram is only likely to be helpful if the in- 
terest rate on the original loan is very high. 
In addition, to the extent that mortgagors 
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are able to renegotiate the amount to be 
repair on existing debts, the program will 
be feasible in more cases, 


TABLE J 


This table shows the operation of the pro- 
gram when $10,000, ten year loans, at varying 
interest rates, upon which the mortgagor 
stopped making principal payments in the 
eighth year are refinanced for 15 years, at 
7% interest with a 5% discount. The pay- 
ments on the new loan equal the interest 
payments being made on the outstanding 


balance at the beginning of the eighth year. 


New 
Pay- prin- 


Interest rate ance ments cipal 


Percent: 
6 $18.00 $2,000 
27.00 3,000 
42.50 4,725 
57.00 6,340 


1 Not feasible, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined with Senators CRANSTON and TAFT 
in sponsoring a bill to establish a new 
housing program which would allow for 
refinancing of existing mortgages on 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
families. 

The existing housing shortages for 
low- and middle-income families re- 
mains quite severe throughout New York 
State and the Nation. Heretofore, na- 
tional housing efforts have focused 
mainly on the production of new housing 
while neglecting the existing housing 
stock. At this time we need new initia- 
tives to preserve and upgrade our exist- 
ing housing. I believe that this bill will 
be an important first step in that process. 

In New York City, energies, and re- 
sources have been poured into new hous- 
ing for depressed communities—though 
not really enough—while housing in 
transitional areas has deteriorated at an 
alarming rate. Neighborhoods such as 
Washington Heights in Manhattan, 
Crown Heights, East Flatbush, and Bush- 
wick in Brooklyn and Tremont in the 
Bronx can be the devastated Browns- 
villes of tomorrow. A far more logical 
strategy would be to stabilize what we 
have at modest cost while continuing 
production efforts. That is why I have 
joined with Senators CRANSTON and TAFT 
in this bill. 

Hopefully, this bill will help with the 
problem of neighborhood decay and mass 
abandonment. I believe that the ques- 
tions raised about several of the present 
FHA insurance programs should not de- 
ter the Congress from initiating new pro- 
grams which will help us solve the tre- 
mendous housing problem which still 
exists in many of our major cities. 

Shortly, I intend to introduce a bill 
providing for an interest subsidy where 
necessary as an adjunct to this bill to 
provide additional tools in the struggle to 
Save on our existing housing stock. I hope 
that the Senate Banking Committee will 
give all these measures thorough con- 
sideration at its executive sessions which 
will be starting soon. 
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By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, 
Mr. Dominick, and Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) : 

S. 3110. A bill to facilitate the move- 
ment of persons and goods in interstate 
commerce, and to aid in eliminating the 
burdens on interstate commerce which 
result from the lack of adequately co- 
ordinated transportation facilities in 
many parts of the United States, through 
a comprehensive program of Federal as- 
sistance to States and localities to aid 
in the provision of such facilities. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION ACT 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1969, I introduced in the House 
the first bill to create an overall trans- 
portation trust fund. Today, I am intro- 
ducing the same bill altered only to con- 
form with changed circumstances. 

On that day 21⁄2 years ago I recall talk- 
ing with members of the press. The gen- 
eral consensus was that such a massive 
reorienting of our transportation pro- 
grams, such a frontal assault on the 
sacred cow of a hundred lobbyists could 
only be the mental aberration of an inex- 
perienced, idealistic freshman Congress- 
man obsessed with a district full of New 
Haven Railroad commuters. 

Today, the transportation trust fund 
is an idea whose time has come. 

The traffic jams, deteriorating rails, 
moldering subway cars, nonexistent 
buses, stagnant air, and mass frustra- 
tion of our metropolitan areas are every- 
day life in major cities across the coun- 
try and tomorrow’s life in infant cities 
across the Nation. 

Today nearly 75 percent of all Amer- 
icans live in urban areas. 

Today, over 50 percent of the air pol- 
lution in this country comes from trans- 
portation—most of it from the automo- 
bile. 

Today nearly 55,000 people are killed 
each year on our highways. Automobile 
riders die at a rate five times higher than 
air travelers and 30 times above those 
going by rail. 

Today highways and airports in urban 
areas can cost up to $40 million an acre 
while within the continental United 
States, well over 200,000 miles of railroad 
track lie largely idle—much of it in and 
around major metropolitan areas. 

Today stack time, bad weather, and 
miserable ground facilities make air 
travel ever more time consuming and 
costly. 

But worse than all this, the Federal 
Government and the States are totally 
unable to solve their transportation prob- 
lems with anything approaching freedom 
of choice and flexibility. 

The fiscal 1972 budget for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation tells the story 
only too well: 


Beyond this, the crazy quilt of trans- 
portation laws distorts the picture even 
more with complicated, uncoordinated, 
and arbitrary Federal funding shares. 
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For instance, a State can get up to nine 
times its money for highways, a maxi- 
mum of twice its investment for mass 
transit, and must match Federal money 
dollar for dollar on airports. Railroads 
suffer the most for, with the exception of 
absurdly small sums allocated to Amtrak, 
a State can expect absolutely no help at 
all 


All this leaves a Governor with only 
one choice: Build more highways because 
you can get more bang for the buck. In 
1956, when the highway trust fund was 
created, this was a relatively happy—and 
often correct—choice to make. 

Today, with 80 percent of the Inter- 
state System completed, times have 
changed. Too many parks, too many 
houses, too many businesses have been 
slabbed over with asphalt; too many 
neighborhoods and cities have been ir- 
revocably split by 100-foot wide barriers 
of concrete and steel. 

But the real irony is that despite the 
pollution, despite the destruction, despite 
the noise, despite the billions and billions 
of dollars spent, traffic jams only get 
worse. The real interstate traveler—the 
trucker dependent on highways for his 
livelihood, the bus company dependent 
on speed for revenue, the businessman 
dependent on his car for sales and the 
housewife dependent on ease of travel for 
her family’s well-being—all these vie 
constantly for every square inch of high- 
way with the factory worker, the cor- 
porate executive, the small businessman, 
the clerk, the secretary who commute 
daily to work. The end result is simple: 
Mass petrification, rather than mass 
transportation. 

Highways are vital to our national 
economy. They have opened up whole 
sections of the country previously iso- 
lated from the mainstream of American 
life. But to return these highways to the 
people who need them, we must now 
increasingly recognize the need for short- 
haul mass transit, longer haul rail and 
water transportation facilities, and air 
transport spread more rationally beyond 
urban centers. Most important, we must 
tie all modes of transportation together 
under a common plan and give each State 
the freedom to innovatively solve its 
problems with the end being mobility, 
rather than the criteria being how to 
wangle the most Federal money for each 
State dollar spent. 

The bill I propose today would allow 
innovation. It would allow freedom of 
choice. It would necessitate planning and 
coordination. It would encourage re- 
gional cooperation. It will lead to a total, 
national transportation system that will 
move people and goods effectively. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a synopsis of this bill—creating 
a Federal transportation trust fund—be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the synopsis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION TRUST Funp— 

SYNOPSIS 

Section 1-3: Title, statement of findings 
and purpose, and definitions. 

Section 4: Establishes a Federal Transpor- 
tation Trust Fund which includes all funds 
spent in accordance with any Federal-aid 
Transportation law (Highway Trust Fund, 
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Airport and Airway Trust Fund, Urban Mass 
Transit Act, ete.). The Trust Fund takes ef- 
fect on July 1, 1973 and continues through 
June 30, 1983. All transportation-related ex- 
cise taxes and appropriations from general 
revenues for transportation purposes will be 
included in the Fund., 

The total amount in the Fund in Fiscal 
Year 1973 will amount to approximately 
$7.75 billion. 

Section 5: Extends all transportation-re- 
lated excise taxes at their current levels for 
the life of the Fund. 

Section 6: States that no expenditures can 
be made from the Trust Fund except for 
projects which are part of overall state trans- 
portation plans approved in advance by the 
Secretary of Transportation. The plans will 
include all types of facilities for all modes of 
transportation, and must show coordination 
with local development and transportation 
planning. 

The Federal gavernment may finance 90% 
of the cost of formulating these plans. 

The Secretary may, in certain cases, ap- 
prove projects for specific communities which 
are vital to adjacent states even if the state 
in which the community is located does not 
have an approved plan. 

Section 7: Establishes the formula under 
which funds will be allocated to the states, 
This formula is heavily weighted toward ur- 
ban areas since approximately 75% of the 
U.S. population now lives in cities or sur- 
rounding suburbs. It combines land area, to- 
tal population, and the number of cities with 
over 50,000 people to arrive at a single allo- 
cation for each state. 

This section also provides that all proj- 
ects funded from the Trust Fund will be 
75% financed by the Federal government 
with 25% coming from state and local 
governments. 

To encourage regional, multi-state proj- 
ects, the Secretary may add up to 10% of the 
cost for projects involving more than one 
state, and this added contribution will not 
be charged against a state’s allocation under 
the formula. 

Section 8: Reserves 5% of the Fund annu- 
ally for use at the Secretary’s discrimination, 
in increasing funding for regional projects. 

Section 9: Establishes an office of Planning 
and Coordination in the Office of the Sec- 
retary to approve state plans, assure coor- 
dination among such plans and give final ap- 
proval to all projects. 

Section 10: Sets the effective date of 
July 1, 1973. 


Mr. President, there are over 200 mil- 
lion Americans and daily each of them 
is touched-by transportation This gives 
transportation the biggest, most directly 
concerned constituency in the country. 

These constituents do not care where 
their highway or airport user taxes go, 
they do not care where the revenues 
from their subway tokens, bus fares and 
plane tickets go. They do care about 
mobility—they want to be able to get 
from New York to Chicago, Oakland to 
San Francisco, South Chicago to the 
Loop, or Washington to National Airport 
with speed, frequency, and safety. 

Federal, State, and local governments 
do not represent concepts. But Senators, 
Governors, and mayors do represent 
travelers—and travelers jams. And we 
are also supposed to represent answers 
and change rather than happy silence 
and status quo. In the case of transporta- 
tion that means creating a system rather 
than living with 1,000 happenings. 

A lot has happened in the last 2% 
years. I, and others who have proposed 
similar bills are. supported by the Na- 
tional Governor’s Conference, the Na- 
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tional League of Cities, the National Con- 
ference of Mayors—and by 200 million 
plain, ordinary, unorganized people. We 
have an opportunity to prove that Con- 
gress can solve a problem before it be- 
comes a crisis. That would be as signif- 
icant to American Government as mov- 
ing would be to the American traveler. 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3111. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the income tax treatment of certain dis- 
tributions and sales pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1970. Referred to the Commit- . 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to tax treatment of 
certain distributions and sales pursuant 
to the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendents of 1970. It was understood 
when the Senate passed the 1970 amend- 
ments that the hardship caused by dives- 
titure would be ameliorated by appro- 
priate tax relief legislation allowing for 
the tax-free distribution of divested 
assets. I would like to point out that 
similar tax legislation was enacted after 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
and after its 1966 amendments. 

In general the 1970 amendments re- 
quired a one bank holding company to 
divest either its bank or its nonbank 
assets. My legislation would provide some 
tax relief to the stockholders in those 
bank holding companies that will be 
forced to divest themselves of assets. Un- 
der this proposal, property which is re- 
quired to be divested could be distributed 
to the stockholders without any recogni- 
tion of gain to the stockholders. Without 
this legislation, the distribution would 
work an unfair economic hardship on 
the stockholders through no fault of 
their own. 

I think it is important to note that this 
will apply only to the distribution of 
property under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act which had been acquired prior 
to July 7, 1970—the date the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee or- 
dered the bill reported to the Senate. 
Prior to any distribution, the bank hold- 
ing company would be required to ob- 
tain the certification of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that the distribution is nec- 
essary or appropriate to effectuate the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1970. 

Mr. President, this is not unusual legis- 
lation. There are numerous precedents 
for it, and I would hope it can be speed- 
ily enacted to prevent any undue hard- 
ships on those stockholders who may 
have been forced into an economic posi- 
tion through no fault of their own. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED TAX RELIEF LEGISLA- 
TION RELATING TO DISTRIBUTIONS AND SALES 
PURSUANT TO THE BANK HOLDING COMPANY 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1970 
Treasury recommends legislation to amend 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
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spect to the income tax treatment of certain 
distributions and sales pursuant to the Bank 
Holding Company Act Amendments of 1970. 
The 1970 amendments were passed with the 
expectation that the hardships caused by 
divestiture would be ameliorated by appro- 
priate tax relief legislation allowing for the 
tax-free distribution of divested assets. Simi- 
lar tax relief legislation was enacted after the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 and after 
its 1966 amendments. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1970 


The Bank Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1970 (Public Law 91-607) require a 
one bank holding company either to divest 
its nonbanking interests if it chooses to 

‘remain a bank holding company, or to dispose 
of its banking interests so that it is no longer 
classified as a bank holding company. Gen- 
erally, divestiture of the bank of nonbank as- 
sets is required by January 1, 1981. However, 
section 103 of the Act allows a bank holding 
company under certain circumstances to 
continue activities in which it was lawfully 
engaged on June 30, 1968 and has been con- 
tinuously engaged in since that date. 


TAX PROPOSAL IN BRIEF 


The recommended legislation seeks to (1) 
update existing sections 1101-1103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit tax-free 
distributions to stockholders of property re- 
quired to be divested under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act Amendments of 1970; (2) 
provide for nonrecognition of gain to the 
divesting corporation upon its sale of prop- 
erty pursuant to the Bank Holding Company 
Act Amendments of 1970; and (3) exempt 
distributions of appreciated property re- 
quired to be divested under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act Amendments of 1970 from 
any tax imposed by section 311(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


DISTRIBUTIONS TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Section (a) of the bill would add section 
1121 to the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide substantially the same tax relief that 
was extended by sections 1101-1103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to divestitures under 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 and 
its 1966 amendments. Section 1121 would be 
added to the Internal Revenue Code rather 
than amending sections 1101-1103 because 
these sections would be repealed under H.R. 
25, which was introduced by Chairman Mills 
on January 22, 1971, to repeal provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code which are ob- 
solete or are unimportant and rarely used. 

Under proposed section 1121, property 
which is required to be divested could be dis- 
tributed by a corporation to its stockholders 
without the recognition of any gain to the 
stockholders. In the absence of this special 
provision, such a distribution might other- 
wise be taxable to the stockholders as a 
dividend. 

Section 1121 would only apply to a ccrpo- 
ration which became a bank holding com- 
pany under the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970. Although partnerships 
were made subject to the Bank Holding 
Company Act by the 1970 amendments the 
tax relief provisions do not apply to partner- 
ships. Treasury is not aware of any partner- 
ships required to divest under the 1970 
amendments. However, Treasury would not 
oppose extending these provisions to any 
partnerships which are subject to the divesti- 
ture requirements of the 1970 amendments. 

The proposal would only apply to the dis- 
tribution of property under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act which had been acquired 
prior to July 7, 1970—the date on which the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
announced that it would repcrt out a bill 
dealing with one bank holding companies. 
This restriction is considered necessary to 
prevent the bill from applying to corpora- 
tions which might have purchased interests 
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in banks or other businesses in order that 
their shareholders might benefit from the 
tax-free distribution treatment provided 
under this bill. 

In general, proposed section 1121 of the 
Code would follow the precedent of existing 
sections 1101-1103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code as they applied to distributions under 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 and 
its 1966 amendment. Accordingly, property 
which is required to be divested could be 
distributed without recognition of gain either 
directly to the stockholders of the bank hold- 
ing company or to a wholly owned subsidiary 
created to receive the divested property. If 
the property is distributed to a specially- 
created subsidiary, all the stock in the sub- 
sidiary then must be distributed to the stock- 
holders of the bank holding company. 

Proposed section 1121(d)—as under the 
prior law—would deny nonrecognition treat- 
ment for any distribution which is part of 
å plan with a principal purpose of avoiding 
the dividend tax on the distribution of earn- 
ings and profits. 

Several provisions in the proposed bill dif- 
fer from prior law. First, proposed section 
1121(b) would simplify the certification re- 
quired from the Federal Reserve Board as 
a prerequisite to the special tax treatment. 
The tax law applicable to distributions un- 
der the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
and its 1966 amendment required the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board prior to any distribution 
to certify that the distribution was neces- 
sary or appropriate to effectuate the Bank 
Holding Company Act. The Board was also 
required to give its final certification that 
the bank holding company had complied 
with the divestiture requirements of the 
Bank Holding Company Act within the spe- 
cified time periods. Proposed section 1121(b) 
would only require the Federal Reserve 
Board to certify prior to a distribution that 
the distribution is necessary or appropriate 
to effectuate the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970. 

Final certification would not be required, 
thus avoiding the necessity for holding the 
statute of limitation open for an extended 
period. The 1970 amendments provide for a 
ten year divestiture as opposed to the two 
year divestiture (with extensions possible to 
five years) which was required by the 1956 
act and its 1966 amendment. Holding the 
statute of limitations open for ten years 
until a final certification is obtained would 
create numerous administrative problems. 
It also appears that the final certification is 
unnecessary since the Federal Reserve Board 
will monitor compliance with the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act in any event, and there 
are severe penalties under that Act for failure 
to comply with the divestiture requirements. 

Second, proposed section 1121(c) modifies 
the certification rule where a bank holding 
company elects to exchange its banking or 
its nonbanking assets for the stock of a 
specially-created subsidiary which stock the 
holding company then distributes to its 
stockholders. Prior law required the Federal 
Reserve Board to certify prior to the ex- 
change that the exchange and distribution 
were necessary or appropriate to effectuate 
the Bank Holding Company Act. In the in- 
terest of flexibility, proposed section 1121(c) 
would only require the certification prior to 
the distribution to the stockholders and not 
prior to the initial exchange with the sub- 
sidiary. 

Third, proposed sections 1121(a)(3) and 
1121(b) (3) would allow non pro rata dis- 
tributions to qualify for nonrecognition 
treatment. Non pro rata distributions were 
allowed under the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956, but pro rata distributions were 
required for distributions under the 1966 
amendment to the Bank Holding Company 
Act. Allowing non pro rata distributions un- 
der the proposed bill is consistent with the 
rules of section 355 of the Internal Revenue 
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Code which allows a non pro rata distribu- 
tion of stock of a controlled subsidiary to be 
made to the stockholders of the parent cor- 
poration without the recognition of gain 
under certain circumstances. 

Fourth, the bill allows a bank holding 
company to divest its banking assets with- 
out the recognition of gain even if it owns 
less than a controlling interest. This treat- 
ment complies with the spirit of the 1970 
amendments which is to encourage and en- 
force the separation of banking and non- 
banking interests and alleviates the some- 
times difficult problem of attempting to 
determine precisely what constitutes a con- 
trolling interest in a bank, 

The bill also would permit a “grand- 
fathered” company—which under section 103 
of the Bank Holding Act Amendments of 
1970 is allowed to continue to hold bank 
and nonbank interests—to give up its grand- 
fathered status, divest its bank or nonbank 
interests, and to be entitled to the tax relief 
that is available to other holding compa- 
nies that became bank holding companies 
under the 1970 amendments, provided that 
such divestiture is accomplished by Janu- 
ary 1, 1981. 

However, nonrecognition treatment gener- 
ally does not apply to the distribution of 
nonbank property which may be lawfully 
owned by a bank holding company. For ex- 
ample, section 4(c) (6) of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act permits a bank holding 
company to retain up to five percent of the 
voting stock of another company. 12 U.S.C. 
1843(c) (6). Consequently, a distribution of 
all the stock of another company which is 
wholly owned would result in nonrecogni- 
tion of gain under this bill as to only 95 
percent of such distribution. But nonrec- 
ognition of gain may be obtained under sec- 
tion 355 with respect to the five percent not 
qualifying for nonrecognition under section 
1121. 

Fifth, proposed section 1121(e) introduces 
a time limit for nonrecognition treatment 
which requires a distribution to the stock- 
holder of prohibited property or bank’ prop- 
erty to be completed within three years after 
the first distribution of such property is 
made. 


SALE OF BANK OR NONBANK PROPERTY 


Section (b) of the proposed bill would add 
section 1122 to the Internal Revenue Code 
dealing with sales pursuant to the Bank 
Holding Company Act Amendments of 1970. 
The section would provide for the nonrecog- 
nition of gain where a corporation sells its 
bank or nonbank property to a third party 
rather than distributing the property to its 
stockholders. This type of relief was not 
offered for distributions under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 or its 1966 
amendment. However, various bank holding 
companies have indicated that they will be 
forced for various business reasons to sell 
their bank or nonbank asset rather than dis- 
tribute them to their stockholders. Tax re- 
lief appears equally warranted where the 
provisions of the Bank Holding Company Act 
are met by the sale of assets instead of their 
distribution to stockholders. 

Section 1033 of the Internal Revenue Code 
presently provides for the nonrecognition of 
gain from a sale or exchange to effectuate 
certain policies of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Section 1081 of the Code 
provides for the nonrecognition of gain on 
exchanges or distributions in obedience to 
certain orders of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

In many respects the required divestiture 
of bank or nonbank property under the Bank 
Holding Company Amendments of 1970 is 
analogous to an involuntary conversion. Ac- 
cordingly, proposed section 1122 would offer 
relief patterned after the existing provisions 
in the Code dealing with involuntary 
conversions. 
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Thus, proposed section 1122 would allow a 
bank holding company to elect to defer the 
recognition of gain on a divestiture sa e if the 
amount realized from the sale is reinvested in 
certain qualifying replacement property 
within a specified period of time. 

In order to qualify under this provision, a 
bank holding company which sells either its 
bank property or its nonbank property would 
have to invest the proceeds of sale in the 
purchase of a controlling (80 percent) stock 
interest in another corporation or in the 
purchase of substantially all the assets of 
another corporation. For this purpose con- 
trol would be determined without regard to 
whether or not the acquiring corporation 
had control of the acquired corporation im- 
mediately before the purchase, so that a cor- 
poration could reinvest in additional stock 
or one of its controlled subsidiaries. The re- 
quired reinvestment could be made In antic- 
ipation of the divestiture sale or within three 
years after the sale with provision for the 
extension of this period by the Secretary or 
his delegate for reasonable cause. 

The basis of any stock or assets which are 
acquired under this proposal as replacement 
property would be reduced by the amount of 
deferred gain. Where stock of another cor- 
poration is acquired, the basis of the under- 
lying assets of the acquired corporation 
would also be reduced by the amount of the 
deferred gain, but not below the greater of 
the basis of the stock which is acquired or 
the basis of the old assets which were sold 
pursuant to the Bank Holding Company Act. 

The proposal would only apply to the sale 
of property which was acquired before July 7, 
1970 and which the Federal Reserve Board, 
prior to the sale, certifies is necessary or ap- 
propriate to effectuate the Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1970. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 311(D) OF THE CODE 

Section 311(d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code genera ly requires a corporation to rec- 
ognized gain where it distributes appreciated 
property to its stockholders in redemption 
of their stock. The proposed legislation 
would make clear that section 311(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code would not apply to a 
bank holding company which distributes ap- 
preciated property under the Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1970 to its 
stockholders in redemotion of their stock. 
The proposed exception for distributions un- 
der the Bank Holding Company Act is con- 
sistent with the present exception in section 
311(d) for certain distributions of stock re- 
quired under the antitrust laws. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 3112. A bill to protect marine mam- 
mals; to establish a Marine Mammal 
Commission; and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16 of this month, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee Subcommittee 
on Oceans and Atmosphere will conduct 
public hearings into ocean mammal leg- 
islation. As many of us are aware, the 
impact of man upon marine mammals 
has ranged from indiscriminate slaughter 
to careless neglect. There is strong 
scientific evidence at this time to show 
that a number of species are now in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct—simply because 
of man’s voracious appetite to kill for 
profit. Because of this scientific informa- 
tion, there is now hope that man will 
temper his treatment of these animals 
with a view toward the future. 

The subcommittee wants to look at the 
full range of legislation on this subject. 
Because of this, I am today introducing 
a bill identical to H.R. 10420, entitled the 
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Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1971. 
This bill was produced as a unanimous 
report of the House Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, 
which conducted exhaustive hearings last 
September prior to drafting this legis- 
lation. It was the position of a majority 
of the House that marine mammals and 
the marine ecosystems upon which they 
depend for survival require additional 
protection from man’s activities. These 
mammals include whales, porpoises, 
seals, sea otters, polar bears, manatees 
and other species. 

The subject of marine mammal pro- 
tection is a controversial one and opin- 
ions differ significantly. Scientists and 
experts disagree sharply about the effect 
or need of this type of legislation. But 
the increasing level of public attention 
to this problem has certainly brought 
heme to us in Government the need to 
act. The subcommittee shall produce leg- 
islation on this issue shortly after the 
completion of our hearings. I cannot at 
this time project the subcommittee’s po- 
sition, but I feel certain that our legisla- 
tion will be comprehensive. For that 
reason, I dc not at this time take a posi- 
tion on the bill I introduce today. My 
purpose is to see that it is considered by 
the subcommittee along with all of the 
other bills which nave been introduced 
in the Senate. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself 
and Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 3113. A bill to declare that the 
United States holds in trust for the 
Bridgeport Indian Colony certain lands 
in Mono County, Calif. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust approximately 20 
acres of land in Mono County, Calif., for 
the 60 members of the Bridgeport In- 
dian Colony. I am pleased to be joined 
by my friend and colleague (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) in sponsoring this legislation. Con- 
gressman HarcLD T. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, whose district includes Mono 
County, is introducing identical legisla- 
tion in the House. 

The land described in the bill is an 
unoccupied 20-acre tract of federally 
owned land adjacent to the town of 
Bridgeport in Mono County, Calif. It is 
being set aside for the Bridgeport Indian 
Colony as a substitute for a tract of land 
wrongfully taken from them in 1914. 

The land on which the Indians are 
presently living is land they have occu- 
pied continuously for a period of time 
which, at the very least, precedes the 
coming of the white man. Despite this 
long and continuous occupancy and de- 
spite an explicit regulation promulgated 
by the General Land Office prohibiting 
the granting of a land patent for any 
lands occupied by Indians, a patent was 
issued under the Desert Land Act in 1914 
to a non-Indian. This patent included 
the tract now occupied by the Bridge- 
port Indian Colony. 

This land is now owned by several non- 
Indian heirs to the original patentee. The 
Indians have continued to occupy the 
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site, but early in 1968 one of the owners 
demanded that they vacate. Legal in- 
tervention has kept the eviction proceed- 
ings in abeyance since 1968, but it is clear 
that a permanent solution must be found 
very soon. 

The best solution for all concerned, in 
my opinion, is to provide the Indians 
with a new land base. Since their present 
land base was wrongfully taken from 
them, it is only fair to provide them with 
a new one. Furthermore, with a secure 
trust land base, the Bridgeport Indian 
Colony will be in a better position to 
improve their living conditions. 

Presently, 12 of the 19 Indian fam- 
ilies in the Bridgeport area live in totally 
substandard housing. Eleven of the fam- 
ilies, including all of the families that 
now reside on the disputed land, have no 
sanitation facilities and no inside run- 
ning water. Five of the homes are heated 
solely by wood-burning stoves, and three 
have no refrigerator. Only three of the 19 
families can claim a member with full- 
time employment. All the rest are unem- 
ployed. A secure trust land base will en- 
able these Indian people to overcome the 
very severe obstacles of unemployment 
and chronic poverty and to utilize exist- 
ing Federal resources to improve their 
standard of living. 

It is my understanding that the 
Bridgeport townspeople are in full sup- 
port of this legislative proposal. In addi- 
tion, the Mono County Board of Super- 
visors has unanimously approved a reso- 
lution in support of the efforts of the 
Bridgeport Indian Colony to obtain as a 
homesite the 20-acre tract of federally 
owned land described in my bill. I am 
hopeful that Congress will support this 
attempt to correct just one of many in- 
justices suffered by the Indian people of 
California. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1534 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1534, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prescribe additional 
health benefits for certain dependents. 
When a member of a uniformed service 
who is on active duty for a period of more 
than 30 days is released from such duty, 
and has a wife who is pregnant, she may 
be provided health benefits for that 
pregnancy under section 1076 or 1079. 

S. 2728 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2728, a bill to 
establish a Citizens’ Committee To Study 
Congress. 

S. 2956 

At the request of Mr. STENNIS, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2956, a 
bill to make rules governing the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the absence of a declaration of war by 
the Congress. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 112 

At the request of Mr. BROCK, the Sena- 

tor from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) was 
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added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 112, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to open admissions to public 
schools. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 187 

At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 

Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN) 
and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
NIN) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 187, providing for a pro- 
cedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast and Hawaii among cer- 
tain shippers and associated employers 
and certain employees. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. BROCK, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr, Domi- 
NICK), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MIL- 
LER), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpaLe), the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youna), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. HucHes), and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 189, to authorize the 
President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War, Missing 
in Action,” and to designate Sunday, 
March 26, 1972, as a national day of 
prayer for these Americans. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 232 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 232, expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the remainder of the 
amount appropriated for the rural elec- 
trification program for fiscal 1972 be 
immediately released by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
56—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE ABANDONMENT OF RAIL 


SERVICES 


(Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce.) 


SENATOR HUMPHREY CALLS FOR MORATORIUM ON 
RAILWAY ABANDONMENTS UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 
1972 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a concurrent resolution 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
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from Minnesota, Senator MONDALE, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
@ moratorium be declared on any fur- 
ther abandonment of rail services or 
facilities within the rural and nonmetro- 
politan regions of the United States 
until at least December 31, 1972, in order 
to provide time for appropriate investi- 
gations to be conducted to determine 
what might be done to continue such 
transportation services, where needed. 

Mr. President, since 1920 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has per- 
mitted over 60,000 miles of railway to be 
abandoned. Almost 14,000 miles of track- 
age has been abandoned in the last 10 
years alone. 

Rail transportation for many of our 
Nation’s smaller communities and indus- 
tries located in rural areas is the only 
mode of bulk transportation available. 
Discontinuance of this service to these 
communities means their certain demise. 

If we are serious in our commitment 
to pursuing a more balanced national 
growth strategy in this country and in 
revitalizing our Nation’s rural areas and 
smaller communities as a part of such a 
strategy, then we must take a closer look 
at the importance of continued rail 
transportation to their future growth 
and development. 

This is just another example of how 
we have ignored, as a Nation, the inter- 
relationships of various happenings and 
decisions that directly affect our future 
growth and development as a Nation. 

We now have several Federal programs 
to provide assistance in expanding jobs 
and industry in rural areas and in our 
smaller communities. And, many more 
have been proposed. Yet, in other parts 
of our Government we not only permit, 
but encourage abandonment of rail 
service, which often is vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of the very businesses 
that we are trying to help with other 
Federal programs. 

Such dicotomies of purpose are to of- 
ten found within our public and private 
decisionmaking process and steps should 
be taken to minimize such conflicts. 

Mr. President, abandonment of railway 
trackage is creating serious economic and 
social problems for many Minnesota com- 
munities. If a moratorium can be declared 
on these abandonments, ways and means 
might be found to continue rail service 
to them. We need time to study these 
questions including possible subsidies to 
the railroads themselves in order to con- 
tinue service where needed. 

The concurrent resolution is as follow: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 
Expressing the sense of the Congress that a 
moratorium be declared on any further 
abandonment of rail services or facilities 
within the rural and non-metropolitan 
regions of the United States until such 
time that appropriate investigations can 
be conducted to determine what might be 
done to continue such service where it is 
determined to be essential to the contin- 
ued growth and development of commun- 
ities and industries located within such 
regions. This moratorium shall not end 

before December 31, 1972 

Whereas, the American people, in the early 
days of our nation’s history, made generous 
grants of land, including the mineral rights 
of such land, to American railroad companies 
in order to stimulate the growth and devel- 
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opment of the then unsettled rural parts of 
our nation; and 

Whereas, the pursuit of a more balanced 
national growth and development pattern 
in the United States has been declared by 
the Congress as a matter of the highest pri- 
ority; and 

Whereas, the President and Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government has indi- 
cated concurrence in the pursuit of this 
goal; and 

Whereas, it has been acknowledged by both 
the Legislative and Executive Branches of 
Government that revitalization of Rural 
America and our nation’s smaller communi- 
ties is essential to the successful attain- 
ment of this goal; and 

Whereas, the continued availability of rail 
transportation services and facilities within 
Rural America today are absolutely essential 
to the continued economic and social viabil- 
ity of those communities and industries lo- 
cated within this part of our nation; and 

Whereas, wholesale abandonments of rail 
service -are being permitted within rural 
areas, which is causing major disruptions in 
the commerce and movement of goods and 
services produced and required in such areas; 
and 

Whereas, little is known about the overall 
impact that these abandonments are having 
on future growth and development of such 
areas; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Transportation and 
other appropriate departments and agencies 
of Federal and State governments, declare a . 
moratorium on all further abandonments of 
rail service or railways until such time as 
appropriate studies and analysis can be made 
concerning the adverse impact that such 
abandonments are having on the areas and 
communities served by rail transportation. 
As a part of these studies and analysis, rec- 
ommendations should be submitted to the 
Congress, the Executive Branch, and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding 
what actions might be taken to continue 
such rail service where it is essential to the 
continued growth and development of the 
regions and communities largely dependent 
upon such service. 


RAILROAD LINE ABANDONMENTS MUST STOP 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, cur- 
rently there are several applications for 
railroad line abandonments pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some of the proposed aban- 
donments will deny rural communities 
balanced and competitive commercial 
transportation service. The eventual re- 
sult will be increased transportation costs 
to farmers and rural businessmen. Also, 
there would be sudden and drastic shifts 
of heavy freight volume to public high- 
ways. The trucking industry is indeed a 
vital part of our transportation complex 
and it must continue to grow. But a sud- 
den shift away from rail transport could 
severely overtax maintenance facilities of 
our highway system and reduce highway 
safety. 

Continuing to force railroads into a 
position where economics dictate that 
they reduce service and abandon lines is 
one of the greatest injustices the Govern- 
ment can deal to rural America. Farmers 
already face a drastic cost-price squeeze. 
They certainly should not be burdened 
with additional problems or added costs 
in getting their products to the market- 
place. As increasingly narrower margins 
force farmers to tighten up and reduce 
expenditures, while still others move off 
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their farms, rural businessmen lose sales. 
Facing that situation, they should not 
have sudden increases in freight rates 
visited upon them either. 

Mr. President, with the help of the 
Federal Government, railroads opened 
up the frontiers of this great Nation. But 
now, for several years, little has been 
done to help the railroads remain viable 
in rural areas. Some railroad beds are 
several decades old and desperately in 
need of repair. I am often told that some 
of them in the State of Minnesota are so 
bad that trains are only allowed to travel 
at 20 miles per hour over them and in 
the spring, when the ground is soft, they 
must slow down to 7 miles per hour. 

This should not be allowed to continue 
happening when this transportation is 
so vital to thousands of communities and 
millions of people. 

During recent years, the Senate has 
considered several proposals to give aid 
of one type or another to bail out de- 
fense industries or for development of 
aircraft and space vehicles. These proj- 
ects are always tremendously costly and 
have very limited down-to-earth value 
to most citizens. The SST, and more re- 
cently, the space shuttle, fit into this 
category. 

As you know, Mr. President, I have 
strongly opposed these proposals. Why 
should we spend billions of dollars on a 
space truck when there are 20 mile-an- 
hour trains serving some of our most 
productive farm country? Better rail 
service is vital right now to millions of 
people in rural America. Instead of con- 
sidering the granting of abandonments, 
we should be studying ways of helping 
railroads to improve their service to rural 
America. 

The main argument for the SST and 
now for the Space Shuttle is that these 
projects will create jobs and boost the 
economy. Revitalization of the railroads 
serving America would create jobs too. 
Additionally, it would directly benefit 
more people by bringing new life to rural 
areas. This is of uppermost importance 
to the national interest. Good rail sery- 
ice, along with better farm prices, is 
basic to rural development. If the term 
“rural development” is ever to be more 
than just words, we need to continually 
upgrade all transportation services in 
rural America. 

Mr. President, a national moratorium 
on reductions in rural rail service is 
needed. Comprehensive investigations 
are needed to find out what action is 
needed to stop this trend toward reduc- 
tion of rail service in rural areas. We 
need to find methods of continuing and 
expanding service while treating railroad 
companies and other transportation in- 
dustries equitably. 

Railroad service is essential to the 
economy of our Nation. We must take 
whatever steps are necessary in Congress 
to make certain that railroads maintain 
service to rural America. If this means 
additional subsidies to the railroads, 
these would be good investments with di- 
rect payoffs in the form of revitaliza- 
tion of rural America. Possibly to keep 
railroad beds in better condition, the 
Federal Government should nationalize 
them and maintain them, as is done with 
public highways. 
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I am not suggesting any of these as 
definite answers to the problem, but 
these and several other possibilities 
should be studied. 

A moratorium on line abandonments 
is needed until the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have thor- 
oughly explored all the alternatives. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 55 


At the request of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, for Mr. HoLLINGS, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELson), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) were added as cospon- 
sors to Senate Concurrent Resolution 55, 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should immeditely recognize 
Bangladesh as an independent foreign 
country and recognize the government of 
that. country. 


STRATEGIC STORABLE AGRICUL- 
TURAL FOOD COMMODITIES ACT 
OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 853 


(Ordered to be printed and referred- 


to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry.) 

SENATOR HUMPHREY INTRODUCES A NEW GRAIN 
RESERVE AND LOAN INCREASE BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week the administration led by Secre- 
tary Butz was successful in defeating the 
House-passed strategic grain reserve bill, 
H.R. 1163. The administration and Sec- 
retary Butz fought against enactment of 
this legislation from the very day it was 
first introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate. And most of their objections and 
attacks on this legislation were directed 
against those provisions which gave 
wheat and feed grain producers an in- 
crease in their 1971 and 1972 loan levels. 
Yet President Nixon former Secretary 
Hardin and now Secretary Butz all have 
made repeated statements that they be- 
lieve prices for these commodities are too 
low and should be improved. However, if 
they really wanted to bring this about, 
they should have, and could have, taken 
action themselves to increase 1971 and 
1972 crop loan levels and reduce plant- 
ings this year to levels not to exceed 
market demands. Secretary Butz has all 
the statutory authority he requires to 
make these adjustments but still refuses 
to employ it. 

Last : Thursday, USDA released its 
planting intentions report which indi- 
cates that producers are planning to 
plant more than 70 million acres to feed 
grains this year. Plantings at this level 
would produce close to 200 million tons 
of feed grains this year or about 30 mil- 
lion tons more than we need. Adding this 
carryover to last year’s carryover of 45 
million tons, would economically destroy 
most of our Nation’s feed grain producers 
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and eventually create chaos throughout 
the grain and livestock industries. 

Mr. President, I have been exhorting 
the administration, the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, and the Senate itself for 
over 5 months regarding the weaknesses 
of the administration’s set-aside pro- 
grams; the need to tighten up produc- 
tion controls under these programs; the 
need for reserve inventory authority and 
the need to increase the loan levels for 
these basic commodities. The adminis- 
tration has consistently fought against 
every proposal that I and others have 
made in the Congress to achieve these 
objectives. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
voted down the House-passed bill that 
would have accomplished much of what 
is needed and tabled my companion pro- 
posal to tighten up the 1972 programs. 

However, the full Senate has not had 
an opportunity to vote on these matters. 
Therefore, I am today introducing for 
myself, Senator MonpaLe and others, 
amendments in the form of a substitute 
to S. 2729 the strategic grain reserve bill 
that we introduced during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I am reintroducing this bill with the 
hope that passage of all of its provisions 
will be unnecessary. If Secretary Butz 
promptly exercises the authority that 
he now has to increase 1972 loan levels 
by at least 25 percent for wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton, I will withdraw those 
provisions from the bill. The same ap- 
plies to those provisions of the new bill 
which will require him to hold 1972 
plantings of feed grains to a production 
level not to exceed 170 million tons. But 
if he fails to act soon on these matters, 
I will leave them in the bill so they can 
be considered along with the grain re- 
serve features of the bill. 

I wrote to Secretary Butz last Thurs- 
day following release of the planting in- 
tentions report and urged him to ex- 
ercise his statutory authority to bring 
about the necessary reductions in plant- 
ings. I pointed out that although there 
was legislation still pending before Con- 
gress to require him to take such ac- 
tion, not enough time was available for 
Congress to act before signup begins. 

The new feed grain option an- 
nounced by Secretary Butz today is an- 
other example of administrative actions, 
“too little and too late,” to ease the eco- 
nomic plight of the Nation’s feed grain 
producers. 

The January 27 report of the Statisti- 
cal Reporting Service indicated that 
farmers, under the 1972 feed grain pro- 
gram, announced in October, planned 
to reduce their 1972 plantings of corn 
and grain sorghums by less than half 
of the amount required to reach the 
administration’s goal of 170 million tons 
of feed grains produced in 1972. 

Under the new option announced to- 
day, it is most unlikely that the reduction 
in 1972 plantings will be sufficient to 
achieve more than two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the administration’s an- 
nounced goal. 

There is little possibility that farmers 
will divert an additional 6 million acres 
of corn and over 2 million additional 
acres of grain sorghums as a result of the 
new option. Yet this is what is needed to 
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achieve a 170 million-ton feed grain pro- 
duction goal in 1972. 

Feed grain production in 1972 almost 
surely will be fully adequate to meet next 
marketing year’s needs, providing no op- 
portunity for a price-strengthening re- 
duction in stocks. Only an unfavorable 
growing season can rescue grain pro- 
ducers under this Nixon-Butz program. 

The new option with its higher rate of 
payment for those who reduce their 1972 
plantings of feed grains by 2 acres for 
each acre increase in set-aside above the 
basic 25 percent, provides a positive in- 
centive for a reduction in corn and an 
increase in soybean plantings. 

Probably fully two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers, however, will probably take ad- 
vantage of the other options which per- 
mit the planting of feed grains on all 
cropland not set aside. Two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the estimated $2 billion 
in 1972 payments will go to feed grain 
producers who are not required to reduce 
their 1972 plantings, as compared to 1971. 

I regret to say, the 1972 feed grain 
program, including this new option, will 
be the most expensive Government pay- 
ment program to date, yet will be ineffec- 
tive in achieving its adjustment goals. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
I intend to call up the bill that I am in- 
troducing today in the very near future 
for consideration by the Senate. Whether 
I keep those provisions in it pertaining to 
mandatory increases in 1972 loan in- 
creases and reduced feed grain plantings, 


will depend upon what action, if any, is” 


taken by Secretary Butz and the ad- 
ministration to adopt those provisions 
administratively. 

But, in any event, I intend to ask the 
Senate to vote on the grain reserve fea- 
tures of this bill. I believe the Senate will 
endorse the “ever-normal granary” con- 
cept embodied in this bill and should be 
given the opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have my amendment which is 
in the nature of a substitute to S. 2729 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 853 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

That this Act shall be cited as the “Stra- 
tegic Storable Agricultural Food Commodi- 
ties Act of 1972”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish, maintain, and dispose of & 
separate reserve of inventories of wheat, and 
feed grains, as provided in this Act. 

Such reserve inventories shall include not 
more than the following quantities; (1) 
three hundred million bushels of wheat; and 
(2) a total of thirty million tons of feed 
grain. 

Sec. 3. (a) The maximum price the Secre- 
tary shall pay for any commodity shall be 
$1.35 per bushel for corn and other feed 
grains at prices reflecting feed value equiva- 
lent to corn; and for wheat $1.55 per bushel. 

(b) The -minimum price the 
shall pay for any commodity shall be 90 per 
centum of the price specified in section 3(a). 

(c) Such maximum and minimum prices 
and the quantity to be procured during the 
marketing year and the estimates used in 
arriving at the same shall be announced dur- 
ing such marketing year on the last Friday 
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of July for wheat, and on the last Friday of 
October for feed grains: Provided, That for 
the 1972 marketing year such announce- 
ments shall be made as soon after the ef- 
fective date of this Act as is reasonably 
possible. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
portion purchases and reserve stocks of the 
various varieties and grades of each of the 
above commodities to correspond to usual 
marketing demands. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except when a state of emer- 
gency has been proclaimed by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of Congress de- 
claring that such reserves should not be sold 
the Secretary shall offer each commodity in 
the reserve for sale at a price of 105 per 
centum of the price as provided in section 
8(a): Provided, That such sales shall in no 
event be less than the market price for the 
commodity at the time of sale: Provided 
further, That the sales during any marketing 
year shall be limited to the net quantities by 
which estimated domestic consumption and 
exports exceed estimated domestic produc- 
tion and imports. 

(b) The Secretary is also hereby author- 
ized to dispose of commodities in such reserve 
as follows: 

(1) For use in relieving distress (a) in any 
area of the United States, including the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, declared by the Presi- 
dent to be an acute distress area because of 
unemployment or other economic cause if 
the President finds that such use will not 
displace or interfere with normal marketing 
of agricultural commodities and (b) in con- 
nection with any major disaster determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by 
the Federal Government under Public Law 
875, Eighty-first Congress, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1855 et seq.). 

(2) For use in connection with a state of 
civil defense emergency as proclaimed by the 
President or by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. Appl. 2251-2297), or for 
use in a major disaster as defined in section 
102 of the Disaster Relief Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-606). è 

(3) For sale in assistance in the preserya- 
tion and maintenance of foundation herds of 
cattle (including producing dairy cattle), 
sheep, and goats and their offspring, under 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), and to provide 
feed for livestock in any emergency area un- 
der the Act of September 21, 1959, as amend- 
ed (7 U.S.C. 1427, note). 

(4) For use to meet famine or other urgent 
or extraordinary relief requirements outside 
the United States as determined by the 
President. 

(c) The Secretary may buy and sell at an 
equivalent price allowing for the customary 
location and grade price differentials, sub- 
stantially equivalent quantities in different 
locations or warehouses to the extent needed 
to properly handle, rotate, distribute, and 
locate such reserve. Such purchases to offset 
sales shall be made within two market days. 

(ad) The Secretary may accept warehouse 
receipts in lieu of taking physical possession 
of the grain, but in such cases the obligor 
under the warehouse receipt shall be required 
at all times to have the grade stated on the 
warehouse receipt or a better grade available 
for delivery. 

(e) The Secretary shall make a daily list 
available showing the price, location, and 
quantity of the transactions entered into 
hereunder. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall use the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent 
feasible to fulfill the purposes of this Act, 
and to the maximum extent practicable con- 
sistent with the fulfillment of the purposes 
of this Act and the effective and efficient ad- 
ministration of this Act shall utilize the 
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usual and customary channels, facilities, and 
arrangements of trade and commerce, The 
Secretary is authorized to store grain pur- 
chased under this section in producer-owned 
and commercial storage facilities. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The purchase authority under sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of this Act with respect to each 
of the commodities specified shall expire at 
the end of the marketing year for the 1975 
crop of such commodity. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 107(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is further 
amended by striking the period at the end, 
inserting a colon, and adding: “Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Secretary shall increase 
the loan level heretofore announced for 
wheat of the 1972 crop pursuant to this sec- 
tion, as amended by the Agricultural Act of 
1970, by 25 per centum.” 

(b) Section 105 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the 
end of the sentence in (a)(1) and adding: 
“Provided, That notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary shall in- 
crease the loan levels heretofore announced 
for feed grains of the 1972 crop pursuant to 
this section, as amended by the Agricultural 
Act of 1970, by 25 per centum.” 

(c) Section 103(e)(1) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, the Secretary shall increase the loan 
level heretofore announced for cotton of the 
1972 crop pursuant to this section by 25 per 
centum.” 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take such additional action under section 105 
(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and other 
law as may be necessary to limit the total 
production of feed grains in the United 
States in 1972 to not more than 170 million 
tons. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of reserve supplies of corn, grain sor- 
ghum, barley, oats, and wheat for national 
security and to protect domestic consumers 
against an inadequate supply of such com- 
modities; to maintain and promote foreign 
trade; to protect producers of such commodi- 
ties against an unfair loss of income result- 
ing from the establishment of a reserve sup- 
ply; to assist in marketing such commodities; 
to assure the availability of commodities to 
promote world peace and understanding; and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I now 
urge other Members of the Senate to join 
in the cosponsorship of this legislation 
which is so vital not only to our Nation’s 
grain and cotton producers, but to all of 
us as consumers. 

The farmers who produce these com- 
modities are entitled to a fair market 
price for their production. The Federal 
Government which provides programs 
and funds to help stabilize agricultural 
production and market prices, must in- 
sist that adequate supplies of these com- 
modities are available at reasonable 
prices. And, it also must insist that tax 
dollars spent on these programs are spent 
prudently. 

However, since last summer, what has 
been happening is that grain producers 
have suffered plummeting prices for 
their crops in the marketplace, Huge 
carryovers of wheat and feed grains have 
been created with danger of further 
stocks being added to our carryover sup- 
plies again this year. And we also are 
witnessing sharp increases in Govern- 
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ment costs to finance program ap- 
proaches that offer only minimal hope 
of bringing production in line with mar- 
ket demands. Such mismanagement of 
our Nation’s farm policy and programs 
by the Nixon-Butz administration is 
bankrupting many of our agricultural 
producers and destroying our Nation’s 
family farm system. 

However, much of the risk-taking 
which is a part of managing these pro- 
grams can be minimized. Playing Rus- 
sian roulette with our Nation’s grain 
supply should no longer be permitted. 
Miscalculations with respect to reach- 
ing certain production levels can and 
usually does prove disastrous either to 
consumers or to farmers depending upon 
whether too little or too much is pro- 
duced. However, armed with an effec- 
tive reserve inventory authority, the 
Government can protect the interest of 
both farmers and consumers from such 
miscalculations or production variations 
caused by weather conditions. When pro- 
duction goals are exceeded, excess sup- 
plies can be removed from the market 
to prevent them from depressing prices 
to farmers and when production falls 
short of goals, additional supplies needed 
to meet market demand can be drawn 
from reserves. 

Now that is a fairly simple and yet 
basic concept which, in my judgment, is 
essential that we adopt if we are to avoid 
a continuation of the boom and bust 
cycles we have been experiencing these 
many years. Farming has become a very 
expensive business operation. Planning 
and market price stability are important 
determinants regarding the success or 
failure of a producer. I believe a grain 
reserve program as contained in the bill 
I have just introduced will provide that 
needed stability and planning environ- 
ment, 

A feature I have added to the bill in- 
troduced today, which was not included 
in the earlier bills I introduced, is a pro- 
vision requiring an increase of 25 per- 
cent in the loan rate for cotton this year. 
Currently, cotton prices are very good. 
They are not only well above the current 
loan level, but are above the new loan 
level that would be established if the 
25-percent increase I am proposing were 
adopted by the Department or enacted 
into law by Congress. That is to say that 
the 25-percent increase I am proposing 
would not affect current prices. However, 
if cotton producers plant the 7-percent 
in increased acreage this year that was 
reflected in last week's planting inten- 
tions report, the price of cotton will likely 
drift downward next year and cotton 
producers will need the higher loan 
levels. I have discussed this proposal 
with many cotton producers from the 
various cotton belts and all of them 
voiced immediate and strong support on 
behalf of it. And, Mr. President, I think it 
only fair that if a 25-percent increase is 
provided to our grain producers, the same 
should be provided to our cotton pro- 
ducers. 

_ My. President, I earnestly hope and 
again urge Secretary Butz to exercise the 
authority he now has to increase these 
loan rates and to further tighten up the 
1972 programs for feed grains. I also urge 
my fellow Senators to join in the cospon- 
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sorship of the bill just introduced. Maybe 
if enough Senators were to add their 
names as cosponsors, Secretary Butz and 
the administration might be encouraged 
to move a little sooner than otherwise 
might be the case. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1972—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 854 


(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. BROOKE, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. BUCKLEY, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
JAVITS) proposed an amendment to the 
bill (H.R. 12067) making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 855 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. CHILES (for himself and Mr. Gur- 
NEY) submitted an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 12067, supra. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENT | 


AMENDMENT NO. 856 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 857 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to the pending bill for 
printing. 

Mr. President, this amendment to S. 
2515 is quite simple. I can explain it in 
a few words. 

The amendment would broaden the 
exemption given to religious organiza- 
tions to hire individuals of a particular 
religion for work connected with all of its 
activities rather than only its religious 
activities as the bill now has it. This 
would permit religious organizations, for 
instance, to hire only individuals of their 
own faith to teach in a church-supported 
school. 

This exemption would extend to em- 
ployment in other activities as well. 

Mr. President, there are many activities 
of church organizations which, while not 
religious in nature, have religious sensi- 
tivity and I do not think the Congress 
ought to arbitrarily restrict such groups 
in the conduct of their affairs. I believe 
it is dangerous ground for us to be tread- 
ing on anyway and I see no harm what- 
ever in granting exemptions to such or- 
ganizations provided that only a religious 
criterion is involved. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
AMPHETAMINES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn) announcing hearings to be con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Delinquency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator BayH was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Mr. Baym. Mr. President, as Chairman of 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, I wish to announce investiga- 
tive hearings on the efficacy of amphetamines 
for the short-term treatment of obesity and 
the related issue of production quotas. 

The Department of Justice has established 
production quotas for amphetamines and 
methamphetamines. However, in view of the 
high potential for abuse, the actual extent 
of abuse, and the questionable efficacy of 
these dangerous substances for the short- 
term treatment of obesity, I think it appro- 
priate that this matter be aired publicly. 

These hearings will be held February 7, 
1972, in Room 2228, New Senate Office Biuld- 
ing. 

Witnesses scheduled to appear include Dr. 
Charles C. Edwards, Commissioner, Food and 
Drug Administration; Dr. Edward A. Wolf- 
son, Associate Professor and Vice Chairman, 
Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Community Health, New Jersey College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, appearing on behalf 
of the American Public Health Association; 
Arthur Goldstein, Chairman, Huntington 
Narcotics Guidance Council, Huntington, 
Long Island, New York; and Bruce J, Bren- 
nan, Vice-President and General Counsel, 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 

Those who wish to file statements for in- 
clusion in the record of the hearings should 
contact the Subcommittee staff as soon as 


possible. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARINGS ON 
THE EGG INDUSTRY ADJUST- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce a resched- 
uling of hearings on S. 2895, the Egg In- 
dustry Adjustment Act. The Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Production, Market- 
ing, and Stabilization of Prices of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will hold hearings on this legislation Feb- 
ruary 15 and the morning of Febru- 
ary 17, instead of March 7, 8, and 9 as 
originally announced. The hearings will 
be in room 324, Old Senate Office Build- 
ing, beginning at 10 a.m. Anyone wishirg 
to testify should contact the clerk of 
the committee as soon as possible. ° 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BUDGET 
ESTIMATES FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I want to 
announce that hearings on the budget 
estimates included in the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill will be held by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations charged with the responsibility 
for that bill beginning Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23. Secretary Morton will be the 
first witness. 

The hearings will begin at 10 o'clock 
in the morning and at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and will be held in room 1114, 
New Senate Office Building. They are 
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scheduled at least through March 15 for 
departmental witnesses. 

I have set aside Thursday, March 16, 
to hear Members of Congress, and I will 
appreciate it if they will advise me or the 
clerk of the subcommittee as soon as 
possible if they desire to appear. 

The subcommittee will hear from out- 
side witnesses at a later date which will 
be coordinated with their appearances 
before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations so as to save them the neces- 
sity for a second trip to Washington. It 
appears now that these hearings will be 
on April 11 and 12. 


CHANGE OF TIME OF HEARING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) 
I wish to state that the hearing by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and ex officio members pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 45 on “New Technol- 
ogies for the Generation of Clean Elec- 
tricity from Coal,” previously scheduled 
for 10 a.m. on February 8, 1972, will be 
changed to 9:30 a.m. the same day. The 
room, 4200 New Senate Office Building, 
remains the same. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE TECH- 
NOLOGY ASSESSMENT ACT OF 
1972 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Computer Services of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration has scheduled a public hearing 
for Thursday, March 2, 1972, at 10 a.m., 
in room 305, Old Senate Office Building, 
on S. 2302, a bill to establish an Office 
of Technology Assessment for the Con- 
gress as an aid in the identification and 
consideration of existing and probable 
impacts on technological application. 
The bill to be cited as the “Technology 
Assessment Act of 1972”. 

Any Members or other persons desir- 
ing to testify should contact the Sub- 
committee on Computer Services. 

This bill, which I introduced on 
July 19, 1971, is intended to strengthen 
and expand the information and analyt- 
ical capabilities of Congress by creating 
an Office of Technology Assessment in 
the legislative branch, 

The purpose of the bill is well stated 
in its “Declaration of Purpose” which is 
worthwhile quoting in full: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that: (a) Emergent national prob- 
lems, physical, biological, and social, are of 
such a nature and are developing at such 
an unprecedented rate as to constitute a 
major threat to the security and general 
welfare of the United States. (b) Such prob- 
lems are largely the result of and are applied 
to—(1) the increasing pressures of popula- 
tion; (2) the rapid consumption of natural 
resources; and (3) the deterioration of the 
human environment, natural and social, 
though not necessarily limited to or by these 
factors. (c) The growth in scale and extent 
of technological application is a crucial ele- 
ment in such problems and either is or can 
be a pivotal influence with respect both to 
their cause and to their solution. (d) The 
present mechanisms of the Congress do not 
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provide the legislative branch with adequate 
independent and timely information con- 
cerning the potential application or impact 
of such technology, particularly in those in- 
stances where the Federal Government may 
be called upon to consider support, man- 
agement, or regulation of technological ap- 
plications. (e) It is therefore, imperative that 
the Congress equip itself with new and ef- 
fective means for securing competent, un- 
biased information concerning the effects, 
physical, economic, social, and political, of 
the applications of technology, and that such 
information be utilized whenever appropriate 
as one element in the legislative assessment 
of matters pending before the Congress. 

The basic responsibilities and duties of the 
Office shall be to provide an early warning 
of the probable impacts, positive and nega- 
tive, of the applications of technology and 
to develop other coordinate information 
which may assist the Congress in determin- 
ing the relative priorities of programs before 
it. 

The Act categorizes technology assess- 
ment into eight steps: (1) identify existing 
or probable impacts of technology or tech- 
nological programs; (2) where possible es- 
tablish cause-and-effect relationship; (3) 
determine alternative technological methods 
of implementing specific programs; (4) deter- 
mine alternative programs for achieving req- 
uisite goals; (5) make estimates and com- 
parisons of the impacts of alternative meth- 
ods and programs; (6) present findings of 
completed analyses to the appropriate legis- 
lative authorities; (7) identify areas where 
additional research or data collection is re- 
quired to provide adequate support for the 
assessments and estimates; and (8) under- 
take such additional associated tasks as 
appropriate. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Office shall consist of a Technology As- 
sessment Board which shall formulate and 
promulgate the policies of the Office, and a 
Director who shall carry out such policies 
and administer the operations of the Office. 

TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT BOARD 


The Board shall consist of eleven mem- 
bers as follows: (1) two Members of the 
Senate who shall not be members of the 
same political party, to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate; (2) two 
Members of the House of Representatives who 
shall not be members of the same political 
party, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; (3) the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States: (4) the Di- 
rector of the Congressional Research Service 
of the Library of Congress; (5) four members 
from the public, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall be persons eminent in one 
or more fields of science or engineering or 
experienced in the administration of techno- 
logical activities, or who may be judged quali- 
fied on the basis of contributions made to 
educational or public activities; and the 
Director. 

The Board, by majority vote, shall elect 
from among its public members, a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman, who shall serve 
for such time and under such conditions as 
the Board may prescribe, but for a period of 
not to exceed four years. The term of office of 
the public members shall be four years with 
a maximum of eight years service. They shall 
be appointed to staggered terms. 

The Board shall meet upon the call of the 
Chairman or upon the petition of five or 
more of its members, but it shall meet not 
less than twice each year. 

DIRECTOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

The Director of the Office of Technology 
Assessment shall be appointed by the Board 
and shall serve for a term of six years unless 
sooner removed by the Board. He shall receive 
basic pay at the rate provided for level II of 
the Executive Schedule under section 5313 of 
title 5, United States Code. 
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The Director may appoint, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, a Deputy Director who 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
may prescribe and who shall be Acting Di- 
rector during the absence or incapacity of 
the Director or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Director. The Deputy Director 
shall receive basic pay at the rate provided 
for level III of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5314 of title 5, United States Code. 


INITIATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Activities undertaken by the Office may be 
initiated by committees of Congress, or the 
Board of Directors of the Office, 


AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE 


The Office shall have the authority, within 
the limits of available appropriations, to do 
all things necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, but without 
being limited to, the authority to—(1) pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as it deems 
necessary governing the manner of its oper- 
ation and its organization and personnel; 
(2) make such expenditures as may be neces- 
sary for administering the provisions of this 
Act; (3) enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements as may be necessary for the con- 
duct of its work with any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, with any 
foreign country or international agency, with 
any State, territory, or possession or any 
political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, firm, association, corporation, or edu- 
cational institution, with or without reim- 
bursement. 

The Director shall, in accordance with such 
policies as the Board shall prescribe, appoint 
and fix the compensations of such personnel 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. Such appointments shall 
be made and such compensation shall be 
fixed in accordance with the provisions gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive serv- 
ice, including classification and General 
Schedule pay rates; except that the Director 
may, in accordance with such policies as 
the Board shall prescribe, employ such tech- 
nical and professional personnel and fix their 
compensation without regard to such pro- 
visions as he may deem necessary for the 
discharge of the responsibilities of the Office 
under this Act. 

The Office shall not, itself, operate any 
laboratories, pilot plants, or test facilities in 
the pursuit of its mission. 

The Office shall hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, and sit and act at such times 
and places as the Office deems advisable. For 
this purpose the Office is authorized to re- 
quire the attendance of such persons and 
the production of such books, records, docu- 
ments, or data, by subpena or otherwise, and 
to take such testimony and records, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued by 
the Director or by any person designated by 
him. If compliance with such a subpena by 
the person to whom it is issued or upon 
whom it is served would (in such person’s 
judgment) require the disclosure of trade 
secrets or other commercial, financial, or 
proprietary information which is privileged 
or confidential, or constitute a clearly un- 
warranted invasion of privacy, such person 
may petition the United States district court 
for the district in which he resides or has 
his principal place of business, or in which 
the books, records, documents, or data in- 
volved are situated, and such court (after 
inspecting such books, records, documents, 
or data in camera) may excise and release 
from the subpena any portion thereof which 
it determines would require such disclosure 
or constitute such invasion. Where the sub- 
pena or such portion thereof would require 
such disclosure or constitute such invasion 
but the books, records, documents, or data 
involved are shown to be germane to the 
matters under consideration and necessary 
for the effective conduct by the Office of its 
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proceedings or deliberations with respect 
thereto, the court may require that such 
books, records, documents, or data be pro- 
duced or made available to the Office in ac- 
cordance with the subpena but subject to 
such conditions and limitations of access as 
will prevent their public disclosure and pro- 
tect their confidentiality. 

Each department, agency, or instrumental- 
ity of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, including independent agencies, is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to the Offico, 
upon request by the Director, such informa- 
tion as the Office deems necessary to carry 
out its functions under this Act. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING AGENCIES 


In addition to the Office’s general authority 
to request the services of any executive 
agency, the Act indicates specific relation- 
ships with GAO, the CRS, and the NSF. The 
GAO shall provide the Office with general 
housekeeping services including some admin- 
istrative and clerical support, personnel and 
financial recordkeeping assistance. The CRS 
will provide informational, monitoring and 
staff assistance to the Office as required. Re- 
imbursement of these services will be made 
on the basis of negotiations between the 
Chairman of the Board and the Librarian of 
Congress, 

The Office shall maintain a continuing liai- 
son with the National Science Foundation 
with respect to: (1) grants and contracts 
formulated or activated by the Foundation 
which are for purposes of technology assess- 
ment, and (2) the promotion of coordina- 
tion in areas of technology assessment, and 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication or 
overlapping of research activities in the de- 
velopment of technology assessment tech- 
niques and programs. 

In addition, the Foundation is authorized 
to initiate and support specific scientific ac- 
tivities in connection with matters relating 
to international cooperation, national secu- 
rity, and the effects of scientific applications 
upon society by making contracts or other 
arrangements (including grants, loans, and 
other forms of assistance) for the conduct 
of such activities. 

The National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 would be amended to allow NSF to fi- 
nance such activities, whenever feasible from 
funds transferred to the Foundation by the 
Office and any such activities shall be un- 
classified and shall be identified by the Foun- 
dation as being undertaken at the request of 
the Office. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


The Office shall submit to the Congress and 
to the President an annual report which shall, 
among other things, evaluate the existing 
state of the art with regard to technology 
assessment techniques and forecast, insofar 
as may be feasible, technological areas re- 
quiring future attention. The report shall be 
submitted not later than March 15 each year. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

To enable the Office to carry out its powers 
and duties, the bill would authorize the ap- 
propriation to the Office an amount not to 
exceed $5,000,000 for its first year of opera- 
tion, and thereafter such sums as may be 
necessary. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PRIVATE PRACTICING GERIATRI- 
CIAN LOOKS AT NURSING HOMES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Dr. Victor 
Kassel—a nationally known geriatrician 
from my hometown, Salt Lake City—re- 
cently addressed a conference on “The 
Nursing Home: Critical Issues in a Na- 
tional Policy,” sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Persons. 
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and the Duke University Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development. 

Dr. Kassel addressed himself to a vital 
question: Why physicians avoid the nurs- 
ing home. We have documented the phy- 
sician’s absence in many of our hearings, 
including our investigation of the Balti- 
more salmonella epidemic. In that hear- 
ing we learned that doctors generally do 
not view the bodies of patients who have 
died in nursing homes. Our hearings are 
replete with the statement that in nurs- 
ing homes the telephone is a more impor- 
tant medical instrument than the stetho- 
scope and that untrained aides, in the 
doctor’s absence, are dispensing drugs on 
their own initiative. 

Mr. President, the importance of this 
problem is obvious; therefore, I want to 
share with my colleagues a doctor’s view 
of why doctors avoid the nursing home. 
I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Kas- 
sel’s speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRIVATE PRACTICING GERIATRICIAN LOOKS 
AT NURSING HOMES 
(Address by Victor Kassel, M.D.) 

More correctly stated, “A Private Practicing 
Geriatrician .. .” I could serve this confer- 
ence best by making a personal presentation, 
using the pronoun “I;" and presenting the 
facts as seen by an avis rara, a physician who 
for over twenty years has limited his private 
practice to persons sixty years of age and 
over. Within this context, I will answer the 
question: “Why don't doctors follow their 
patients in nursing homes?” 

My work with nursing homes began after 
the activation of the Geriatric Unit in the 
new Salt Lake Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in 1952. We had developed an ambitious 
and active treatment program which was 

y successful. Very quickly it became 
apparent that continued hospitalization was 
not necessary for many of our patients. But 
we had no place to send the patients after 
hospital discharge except to nursing homes. 
In the early fifties, most of the care available 
in the Salt Lake Area nursing homes was 
poor. With help of my social worker, we 
started with five nursing homes and in con- 
junction with them, we developed an excel- 
lent posthospital discharge program. Through 
the years, the number of cooperative nursing 
homes increased. 

Besides the VA-Nursing Home Program, I 
have had a variety of patients in most of the 
nursing homes in the Salt Lake Area. Al- 
though my experience with nursing home 
care is limited to the State of Utah, I have 
visited a variety of nursing homes through- 
out the country, and I have spoken before 
these various groups and have discussed 
with them their common problems. I find the 
nursing homes in the State of Utah typical 
of those throughout the United States. There 
do exist certain superior homes in the coun- 
try; none can be found in Utah. 

I am highly critical of the various groups 
involved with the care of the Geriatric pa- 
tient in nursing homes. Most homes perform 
on a mediocre level with too many of them 
seriously inadequate. This becomes obvious 
when families are questioned about their 
expectations of good care, Simply, they do not 
know; they do not know quality care. They 
accept mediocrity as the norm. In addition, 
too many physicians vaguely understand the 
needs of the older patient, and therefore the 
physicians too have a low expectation 
of the response of older people to treat- 
ment. To this group, I must include many 
nursing home operators. They too are igno- 
rant of good quality care. Too many of them 
are convinced that older people upon ad- 
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mission to a nursing home are admitted for 
terminal care. Even the state bureaus have 
accumulated ignorant and untrained per- 
sonnel who do not know what to demand of 
the nursing home operator in order to have 
a superior treatment program. Too many 
people influencing the care of the older per- 
son in nursing homes expect very little. In 
my own training and experience, older people, 
as in any age group, respond as expected. 
Low expectation, low response; high expecta- 
tion, high response! 

Care of the Geriatric patient requires pe- 
riodic but regular visits by the doctor. For 
years, my patients in nursing homes were 
seen regularly on regularly scheduled nursing 
home rounds. During the past year, I realized 
that I had stopped visiting these patients. 
Although, I continued to see patients at 
home, I had abandoned my nursing home 
practice. What happened? 

A few weeks ago when I gave the opening 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Utah State Nursing Home Association, I was 
asked the question: “Why don’t doctors see 
their patients in nursing homes?” My reply 
was: “The doctors don’t go to nursing homes 
because there are too damn many idiots 
working there!” In rebuttal, a nursing home 
operator insisted: “But they're dedicated!” 
Summed up precisely as: Dedicated idiots. 
Does it make it alright when the worker is 
incompetent, if the attitude is the right one? 

My remark was unkind, but necessary. Too 
many of the personnel working in nursing 
homes know nothing about the nursing care 
of the aged. They know nothing about the 
aged. Too many incompetent workers are 
tolerated on the job. In my personal experi- 
ehce, I came to recognize the above when 
repeatedly I would encounter abysmal stupid- 
ity in the nursing homes. They wore me 
down. The situation became too frustrating. 
Dealing with nursing home personnel be- 
came impossible. The only escape was aban- 
donment. 

In August of this year, I was called by an 
R.N. in a Medicare-approved facility and she 
told me that one of my patients kept running 
off. Could she have an order for a straight- 
jacket. In the twentieth century, a nurse 
wants to put a patient in a straight-jacket. 

In another home, a patient was suffering 
the toxic effects of overdigitalization. The 
nurse reacted in an astonished manner when 
she was told to discontinue the digoxin with: 
“But it’s such a small pill.” 

There have been too many times that I 
have visited a nursing home and encountered 
nurses who could not locate the patient, who 
were unable to find the chart, who knew 
nothing about the recent problem presented 
by the patient. 

There are still nurses who feel the brow of 
the patient in order to determine if there is 
a fever. Further, there are nurses who take 
axillary temperatures. P 

There are too many more examples; all 
which indicate one thing; untrained people 
working in nursing homes. Many adminis- 
trators make a token attempt at training. 
In my experience, when classes are available, 
the administrators come; the nursing per- 
sonnel are left at the home. In the Salt Lake 
Area, opportunity for classes repeatedly has 
been offered, and in most instances there 
are no takers. In-service training must be a 
continuous process in all nursing homes. 
Today, ignorance is acceptable, 

This accumulated ignorance at work in the 
nursing home disheartens the physician. He 
feels no anxiety when hospitalizing his pa- 
tient, because he has come to expect a high 
level of care and of responsibility. He is not 
that comfortable when admitting his patient 
to a nursing home. His responsibility con- 
tinues, and he is frustrated. 

The Committee on Aging of the American 
Medical Association has neglected to accept 
these abandoned patients as a challenge. The 
Committee still mouths platitudes. See their 
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recent statement in the October 18th Ameri- 
can Medical News. Still socially archaic, 
fighting the bugaboo: compulsory retire- 
ment. The fact that in our economy of 
abundance with advanced technology and 
cybernetics there are not enough jobs to go 
around seems to have escaped my colleagues. 
They piddle while patients burn. 

The Committee's great opportunity to ef- 
fect a solution to this problem could con- 
sist of a campaign of peer pressure. There is 
no other organization in this country which 
has their status and is able to induce the 
doctors to follow their patients in nursing 
homes. The American Medical Association is 
the only one with this power. Alas, they 
never have become involved. Which forces 
me to question the depth of concern exist- 
ing amcng the Committee members, particu- 
larly when I recall the reaction of a mem- 
ber of the Committee when he learned that 
I specialized in the care of the Aged. “You're 
joking. You don’t really do that for a liv- 
ing.” He seemed surprised to learn that there 
are people who have committed their lives 
to the care of the Aged. 

In the history of the Committee on Aging 
of the American Medical Association, there 
has never been a concentrated effort to help 
the nursing homes solve this major problem. 
In reality, the Committee has abandoned the 
nursing home, as the doctor has abandoned 
the patient. 

The lack of involvement of the American 
Medical Association is a macroreaction of the 
microreaction: The practicing physician's 
lack of interest in the care of the Aged. 
There is a joke making the rounds in Salt 
Lake City which states that all the doctors 
in the community have the responsibility of 
keeping Victor Kassel alive. His patients can- 
not be freed to wander into the offices of 
other physicians. 

These same physicians have not learned 
of the satisfactions from helping older peo- 
ple. The physician is depressed by their 
chronological age. He is overwhelmed by the 
number of chronic degenerative diseases 
which impair them. He is discouraged by the 
interfering social problems. Older people re- 
quire so much more time. Too many practic- 
ing physicians cannot give them that time. 
I remember one general practitioner telling 
me that he saw between forty and sixty 
patients a day. In my practice, an initial 
visit is scheduled for two hours in order to 
accomplish a complete history and a thor- 
ough physical examination. 

The Geriatrician is a physician who recog- 
nizes that he cares for an individual who in- 
cidentally is impaired by a variety of medi- 
cal-surgical, psychiatric-psychological, and 
social problems. The Internist is discouraged 
because he prefers to take care of a sick 
heart or a sick liver. The Psychiatrist persists 
with the Freudian concept that people over 
the age of forty do not respond to psychiatric 
treatment. The General Practitioner prefers 
his superficial quick ways. 

It is required that the practicing physician 
police the care level in the nursing home. But 
police it only after he has invested enough 
time to learn Geriatric medicine. Then he 
should demand that the nursing home orga- 
nizations police themselves. The nursing 
homes want to raise themselves to the level 
of a profession. With this advance comes 
responsibility. Too many good nursing homes 
tolerate pest houses. They elect these inferior 
administrators to office. They close their eyes 
when adverse disclosures are made. They 
prefer not to rock the boat. Throw the rascals 
out! In this way the prestige of the nursing 
home will rise. Certainly help from Madison 
Avenue would not hurt with a Marcus Welby- 
type television show: Nellie of the Nursing 
Home. 

The final lack of cooperation comes from 
the Medical Schools. Senator Frank E. Moss 
surveyed a number of the Medical Schools in 
order to determine whether Geriatric studies 
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was part of their curriculum, He found none. 
The physician interested in Geriatrics has 
to learn it on the side. No classes are given. 
Instead, from the Medical Schools came 
superspecialists in overabundance who are 
not only not interested in giving good Ger- 
iatric care, but shamefully do not know how 
to give the simplest care and advice. In addi- 
tion, they train doctors not for practice but 
for research. In some instances, I have be- 
come aware of Medical School personnel ac- 
tually discouraging young medical students 
from the field of Geriatrics. 

From my own experience, I must conclude 
that physicians neglect their patients in 
nursing homes because they are frustrated 
by the depth of ignorance encountered in 
nursing homes. The nursing home adminis- 
trator is obligated to eliminate this incom- 
petency which is pervasive throughout the 
industry. The American Medical Association 
has the obligation to influence its members 
to carry on the necessary care of the patient 
in the nursing home. The private practicing 
physician must come to learn of the many 
satisfactions derived from the care of the 
Aged. The Medical Schools must teach Ger- 
fatrics as part of the routine curriculum. 
Finally, there must be a massive educational 
program to teach the people of this land 
about the older person. Older people are not 
disabled by age; they are disabled by disease; 
disease is treatable. 


JAYCEE LAURELS TO 
HERBERT STERN 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in early Jan- 
uary the US: Jaycees announced its 
choice of the 10 Outstanding Young Men 
for 1971. I am happy to report that 
among them was New Jersey’s U.S. attor- 
ney, the Honorable Herbert J. Stern. 

Mr. Stern first came to prominence in 
New Jersey when, as a member of the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice, he 
tried the Colonial Pipeline case. Subse- 
quently he was designated first assistant 
to U.S. Attorney Frederick B. Lacey. 
When Mr. Lacey became judge of the 
U.S. Court for the District of New Jersey, 
Mr. Stern took over. 

Having recommended both men, I am 
glad to report that under their leader- 
ship the U.S. attorney’s office has been 
reinvigorated. An expanded staff has 
been working hard and effectively to root 
out corruption, to curb pollution and car- 
ry out the other manifoid responsibilities 
of the office. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record an article from the Sunday 
Star-Ledger of Newark, N.J. reporting 
the Jaycees award to Mr. Stern. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAYCEE LAURELS: GROUP CHOOSES STERN FOR 
NATIONAL HONOR 
(By Charles Q. Finley) 

U.S. Attorney for New Jersey Herbert J. 
Stern has been named one of America’s 10 
Outstanding Young Men for 1971 by the 
United States Jaycees. 

Stern, 35, who has established a formida- 
ble record in the successful prosecution of 
corrupt public officials and organized crime 
figures in the state, will receive the coveted 
award next Saturday at Clowes Memorial 
Hall Theater for the Arts on the Butler Uni- 
versity Campus in Indianapolis. 

Earlier award winners include such nota- 
bles as President Nixon, Howard Hughes, 


Henry Ford 2d, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and 
Joe Louis. 
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The awards will be made as a part of a two- 
day U.S. Jaycees Convention starting Friday 
at the Indianapolis Hilton. On Saturday 
morning at a leadership breakfast Henry 
Kearns, president and chairman of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States, will 
address the group. 

The breakfast will be followed by a two- 
hour forum during which Jaycee members 
will ask questions of the award winners. 

U.S. Senator and former Vice President Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey will address the delegates 
at the keynote luncheon in the Hilton ball- 
room. A gala President’s Banquet and Ball 
is scheduled for Friday night at the hotel. 

The criteria established as the basis for 
selecting the most qualified recipients in- 
cluded: Personal improvement, financial 
success and economic innovation, social im- 
provement to major contemporary problems, 
philanthropic contribution or voluntary sery- 
ice, political or government service, scien- 
tific or technological contributions, lagal re- 
form, cultural achievement, academic leader- 
ship, athletic accomplishment, moral and 
religious leadership and success in the in- 
fluence of public opinion. 

In response to his selection, Stern said 
that the award represents the “recognition of 
all the work that is being done by the men 
and women in the U.S. Attorney's offices 
throughout the country.” 

Stern said he was “highly honored and 
deeply grateful,” since the Jaycess represent 
nearly 350,000 young men in America trying 
to improve conditions for everyone. 

A federal attorney for the past six years, 
Stern was a 1958 honor graduate of Hobart 
College. He studied law at the University 
of Chicago Law School with the aid of a 
het Foundation scholarship, graduating in 
1961. 

He served as an assistant district attor- 
ney for New York County. Among significant 
cases there he conducted the grand jury in- 
vestigation into the murder of Malcolm X 
which resulted in three convictions for first 
degree murder. 

In 1965 he joined the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice and was sent to New 
Jersey to empanel a grand jury for an in- 
vestigation of the Colonial Pipeline Project. 
The probe resulted in several indictments 
which Stern prosecuted and won. 

In 1969 he was appointed chief assistant 
U.S. attorney for New Jersey. In January of 
the following year he successfully prose- 
cuted the case of U.S. vs. Angelo (Gyp) De- 
Carlo, convicting one of the most powerful 
and influential reputed organized crime 
leaders in the state. 

In July, 1970, Stern prosecuted the case of 
US. vs. Addonizio, in which former Newark 
Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, other city officials 
and several members of organized crime were 
convicted. A landmark case, it was the first 
time the government was able to prove that 
high ranking officials of a major city had con- 
spired to commit extortion in collaboration 
with organized racketeers. 

In February of last year he was appointed 
U.S. attorney for New Jersey. Last July he 
won & conviction against Mayor Thomas 
Whelan of Jersey City, the president of the 
city council and the city’s business admin- 
istrator and purchasing agent, together with 
the treasurer and police chief of Hudson 
County and a commissioner of the Port of 
New York Authority, for conspiracy and ex- 
tortion. 

Under Stern’s administration, the New 
Jersey District has grown from a staff of 18 
assistant U.S. attorneys to 51, making it the 
fifth largest district in the country. 

In 1968 he received the Department of 
Justice Sustained Superior Performance 
Award and this year was named one of New 
Jersey’s Five Outstanding Young Men. 

The other winners of the U.S. Jaycees 
award are Gary Hill, 32, president of a Lin- 
coin, Neb., metals firm; Larry Byron Kirk, 32, 
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Aurora, Colo,, business manager; Leonard 
Everett Lyles, 35, tobacco company executive 
and retired football professional once known 
as the ‘fastest man in football”; Dr, Charles 
E. Perry, 34, Florida educator, and William 
Mervin Mills, 33, assistant to the commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Also, Frederick Hampton Roy Sr., 34, 
Arkansas eye surgeon; Dr. Barry David Sim- 
mons. 34, Georgia dentist and Robert Hamp- 
ton Steele, 33, of Connecticut, youngest 
member of the 91st Congress. 


CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States—and all Ameri- 
ca—mourns the death of our former col- 
league—the beloved Carl Hayden. 

A son of Arizona and son of an 
Arizona pioneer, Carl Hayden was not 
only the symbol of the Grand Canyon 
State but—in his half century in the 
Congress—earned the title of “Mr. 
America.” 

Sterling in character, wise in counsel, 
endearing in friendship it was a privi- 
lege to have shared some of his years in 
this Senate body of his utter devotion. 

And now Carl Hayden has passed from 
life's stage—and the soil of his beloved 
State receives him into its bosom—rest- 
fully—rightfully—forever his home. 

Four years have passed—yet it seems 
only yesterday we spoke our regrets and 
voiced our feelings on this Senate floor 
as this grand man of Arizona chose to 
close his—I shall call it—his reign 
“on the Hill.” 

He was truly a prince whose power 
was not so much in his place as in his 
person—not alone in his seniority but 
in his sense of sharing—with no personal 
ambition but always linked to the well- 
being of America through all the decades 
of the 20th century in which he deserved 
and enjoyed the confidence of 10 Pres- 
idents. 

In the pages of the Recor I have been 
reviewing my thoughts of Carl Hayden 
spoken that May day of 1968 in this Sen- 
ate—and I have thrilled anew to the 
many speeches of his colleagues—their 
tributes of regret, respect, and reverence. 

The passing of time has only sweet- 
ened the sentiments expressed for an ex- 
traordinary man whose life mirrored the 
story of America—its expansion from 
pioneer days to the position of world 
power that events of history fastened 
upon America—a responsibility that Carl 
Hayden helped his country to accept and 
discharge. 

New England always liked to claim 
kinship through the Connecticut birth 
of Senator Hayden’s father, Charles 
Trumbull Hayden, later teacher and 
trader along the Santa Fe Trail— 
then giving his heart, home, and name 
to Hayden’s Ferry near Phoenix, Ariz.— 
and there, at Temp>, Ariz., Carl Hayden 
was horn 94 years ago. 

Though Carl Hayden belongs to all 
America and to imperishable history, 
each of us will cherish our closer, per- 
sonal relations with this grand man— 
to know his wisdom and his worth in such 
arduous tasks as those of the Appropria- 
tions Committee—to know the resources 
of his mind and to experience the whole- 
someness of his heart. 

Carl Hayden was an ideal and an idol. 
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His influence’ will endure as we seek to 
emulate him—just, as it will endure in 
the structure of his Government which 
owes too much to the vision and decision 
of this great American. 


FREEDOM RALLY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
January 23, before thousands of free 
Chinese on Taiwan and again the follow- 
ing day before their leaders in a separate 
meeting, our distinguished colleague, 
Senator James BuUcKLEY, delivered a 
Freedom Day speech reflecting the views 
and ideals of what I believe to be the 
majority of the American people toward 
the people of the Republic of China. The 
speech contains a number of highly sig- 
nificant points which accurately repre- 
sent the opinions of many of us concern- 
ing the dramatic progress of the people 
of the Republic of China over the past 
quarter century and the hope which they 
represent for their brothers on the main- 
land and the oppressed people through- 
out that part of the world. 

I commend this Freedom Day speech to 
my colleagues and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Having also served in the China the- 
ater in World War II and having visited 
the Far East in a number of occasions in 
the past decade, I am convinced that the 
Chinese nature cannot be long subdued 
by communism or any other ideology. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM DAY RALLY SPEECH 
(By Senator James L. BUCKLEY) 


It was just a little over twenty-six years 
ago that I had my first introduction to the 
Chinese nation and to the Chinese people. 
In December of 1945, when I first caught 
sight of the Chinese Mainland, I was a very 
junior officer in the United States Navy serv- 
ing aboard an LST, one of those large, clumsy 
amphibious ships which had played a prin- 
cipal role in the great amphibious landings 
of the Pacific War. We had participated in 
three of those landings, and thus had played 
our tiny role in the final defeat of the Japa- 
nese Empire. Now, however, we were being 
assigned to the uses of peace; we were to be 
used to help repatriate those tens of thou- 
sands of persons, largely Japanese civilians 
and military, who had been stranded far 
from home by the war’s end. 

During the ensuing five and a half months, 
I came to have glimpses of your people and 
of your national character which have stayed 
with me ever since. It was in Tsingtao, our 
first port of call, that I first experienced the 
great friendship of your people for mine; 
it was in Shanghai that I was first exposed 
to your marvelous vitality; and it was on a 
visit to Peking that I first felt the impact 
of your extracrdinary culture and of your 
ancient traditions. 

But in those months which immediately 
followed upon the formal end of the Pacific 
War, it soon became apparent that the sur- 
render of the Japanese forces had not 
brought peace to the Chinese people. It had 
merely substituted one struggle for freedom 
for another. China and her wartime allies had 
been successful in repelling the Japanese at- 
tempt to subjugate China’s vast manpower 
and resources. But while her western allies 
quickly turned their eyes and energies home- 
ward to the challenges of peace, China was 
soon left to face alone that other tyranny, 
Communism, which sought to subjugate her 
soul. 
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The last trip which I made along the China 
coast, in early May of 1946, underscored the 
new realizaticn that the Chinese people were 
not destined to savor peace, because cur mis- 
sion this time was not to return Japanese 
evacuees to their homeland; but rather, to 
transport elements of the Chinese army from 
guard duty in Haiphong all the way to Hulu- 
tao in Manchuria, from whence they would 
soon be marching into combat; but this time 
not against foreigners, but against their own 
countrymen armed with foreign weapons and 
a foreign ideology. 

Today, over a quarter of a century later, 
that struggle still goes on; and it goes on 
only because you, the custodians of Chinese 
civilization and of Chinese freedom, have 
kept the faith; because you have not grown 
weary of the protracted conflict; because you 
continue to understand, even if others in the 
free world today are in danger of forgetting, 
that there can be no compromise with the 
powers of darkness; there can be no peaceful 
coexistence in the struggle to control men’s 
souls, 

The Republic of China has just emerged 
from a particularly dramatic engagement in 
that struggle; one that took place not in 
China nor in the fleld, but in the velvet 
atmosphere of diplomatic halls some ten 
thousand miles away. It was an engagement 
which has been widely proclaimed as a sharp 
defeat for your government and mine. I will 
not attempt to minimize the bitter disap- 
pointment which Americans and Chinese 
alike have felt at the betrayal and at the 
historic act of injustice which took place at 
the United Nations last October. But I do 
most earnestly suggest that when emotions 
cool, and when time has given us a better 
perspective of events, it will be seen that it 
was the U.N. itself which suffered a crushing 
defeat last year, and that free China's 
emancipation from the hot-house intrigues 
of Turtle Bay may well have marked the 
beginning of her most effective work in the 
cause of human liberty, in the cause most 
specifically of the liberty of that one quarter 
of all humanity now held captive by the 
Peking regime. 

For over twenty-five years, from the mo- 
ment of its founding until October 25, 1971, 
the United Nations had been able to hold 
itself out as a moral force in this turbulent 
age, as an instrument which in God's good 
time would be able to edge the nations of 
the world towards the peaceful resolution of 
their differences, In reality, of course, the 
U.N, had long since demonstrated its im- 
potence in any crisis of major significance; 
but so long as it was able to stand on the 
principles of her charter, so long as it denied 
membership to any state which refused to 
repudiate the resort to force as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, so long as it re- 
mained faithful to her own precepts, it could 
hold itself up as a source of hope. 

On the night of October 25th, however, 
the U.N. stood naked before the world, 
stripped of these moral pretensions, when the 
General Assembly adopted the Albanian Res- 
olution and admitted Peking not on the 
United Nations’ terms but on her own. By 
this single act, the General Assembly on the 
one hand embraced a regime which stood 
convicted of genocide in Tibet and of aggres- 
sion against the U.N. itself in Korea, a regime 
which still proclaims a policy of support for 
worldwide terrorism and subversion; and on 
the other hand, by this act, the General As- 
sembly simultaneously banished a charter 
member who for over twenty-five years had 
demonstrated her fidelity to the norms of 
international law and to the principles on 
which the United Nations had been founded 

Oh, we know the legalisms which were 
spun out to justify this action, but the world 
understands that it was in fact an act of 
cynicism dictated by the brandishing of 
rockets, by the seductive promises of a lucra- 
tive trade, ard by the outward appearances 
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of power. And if this were not enough to 
disillusion those who still clung to their early 
faith in the United Nations, the coup de 
grace was most assuredly delivered by the 
contempt for the world community which 
was exhibited by Peking’s envoy in his first 
address to the General Assembly, and by the 
contemptible acquiescience of the U.N. in 
Peking’s vindictive demands even down to 
the disaccreditation of the Representatives 
of Free China’s press, 

This, then, is the institution from which 
your envoys walked away with a dignity 
which so deeply impressed all who observed 
those turbulent events; events which, as I 
Suggested earlier, may mark the birth of a 
new understanding of your special role in 
China and in the world arena. 

The annual debate on the Albanian Res- 
olution had had the unfortunate effect of 
focusing the world’s attention on such ex- 
traneous considerations as the relative sizes 
of the populations and territories which were 
subject to the direct control of Peking and 
Taipei; and as year after year passed by in 
this prolonged debate, too many people 
around the globe became seduced by Peking’s 
easy pragmatism, and came to feel that the 
Republic of China was determined to main- 
tain her U.N. membership and her seat on 
the Security Council not so much because 
they were hers as of right, but because she 
sought in this manner to hold on to creden- 
tials which on the basis of current realities 
she was no longer entitled. Thus, in too many 
areas around the globe, Free China came to 
be judged through the eyes of Peking, and 
solely on the basis of power relationships as 
if in this world power were the only reality 
or even the important reality. 

But those who last October were prepared 
to write you off, to see you falter and fall 
when stripped of your U.N. crutches, now 
see you standing vigorous and tall, on your 
own feet and in your own right, sustained 
by that power of the spirit which in human 
affairs has always been the ultimate reality. 
From this time forward, it will be impossible 
for these myopic men to think of you, as so 
many would like, as a relic of the grand alli- 
ance of the Second World War, a government 
essentially in exile clinging in the U.N. to 
the trappings of a status long lost, No, from 
this time forward, the world must see you 
for what you are, a vibrant, dedicated force 
holding high the torch of freedom not just 
for your own brothers on the mainland but 
for all who lie in the shadows of the great- 
est of all tyrannies, Communism. 

You provide the world, especially the de- 
veloping world, with one of the most excit- 
ing contemporary examples of what a free 
and courageous people can accomplish in 
the face of the greatest adversity. In saying 
this, I am not unmindful of the extraordi- 
nary miracles of recovery which have been 
achieved by Japan and by the war-ravaged 
countries of Western Europe. The quality of 
your achievement, however, is of a different 
order. While these other countries had their 
industrial bases destroyed, the diversity of 
the skill and experience of their populations 
remained largely intact; and they were able 
to begin the work of reconstruction without 
the burden of having at the same time to 
maintain a massive military establishment. 
You, on the other hand, had to begin all 
over again with an indigenous population 
largely inexperienced in the ways of modern 
agriculture or commerce or production, and 
at the same time you had to divert much 
of your finest manpower to the necessary 
business of your own security. Yet by uti- 
lizing the managerial and technical skills 
provided by so many who had escaped to 
Taiwan from the Mainland, and by exhibit- 
ing the tenacity and self-discipline and in- 
dustry so typical of your race, you have been 
able in just a little more than two decades 
time to transform this island province into 
one of the economic wonders of the Orient. 
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You have accomplished all tis despite the 
burdensome demands of a garrison state, and 
you have accomplished’ it in freedom. You 
have achieved ever higher standards of mate- 
rial well-being and have opened up to all 
your people ever greater opportunities for 
educational and economic advancement not 
by suppressing freedom but by rejoicing in 
it; by affording every one of your citizens the 
broadest opportunity to achieve for him- 
self the best that is in him. What stronger 
argument for freedom can be found in the 
world today than the example of your accom- 
plishments? What greater refutation to all 
the preachings of Marxism and Maoism can 
be found than the startling contrast between 
the two Chinas standing side by side, one 
slave and the other free? 

Now that world attention will no longer be 
distracted by the legalisms of the perennial 
United Nations debate, the spotlight will be 
on you for what you are, and what you have 
achieved in the twenty-two years since your 
government retreated to this last outpost. The 
naked fact for all to see is that fifteen mil- 
lion free Chinese on the Island of Taiwan 
have, in less than a quarter of a century, de- 
veloped an economy whose foreign trade now 
equals and in 1972 seems destined to surpass 
that of the 750,000,000 Mainland Chinese who 
are condemned to live under Peking’s brutal 
regimentation. What more striking demon- 
stration, for those still tempted to believe 
that backward economies can advance only 
through the most authoritarian controls— 
what more striking demonstrations of the 
fact that the greatest material progress is 
achieved by a people who énjoy the blessings 
of political, religious and economic free- 
dom? 

As the years go by and as you continue to 
expand and consolidate your economic gains, 
as you continue to bring all your people an 
ever higher standard of living, as you con- 
tinue to demonstrate the enormous vitality 
of your ancient culture, you will be remind- 
ing your brothers on the mainland of the life 
which can still be theirs; and because no re- 
pression can hold its grip forever on a proud 
and energetic people, sooner or later, by your 
example, you will instill in them the courage 
to throw off their shackles and to make a 
reality of their dreams of a better life in har- 
mony with the ancient traditions of the 
Chinese people. 

But I believe that you may be destined to 
have an influence on world events which 
will extend far beyond the boundaries of 
your beloved country. I believe that in the 
years immediately ahead you may become for 
the emerging societies of this century that 
symbol of the human will to freedom, that 
dazzling example of what free men can 
achieve, which will kindle and sustain in 
them the same thirst for liberty which the 
United States in her day inspired in the 
Western world with so profound an impact on 
the future course of human affairs. 

In a world where all that is brought to 
mind by the word “civilization” is threat- 
ened by the new barbarians who fly the 
banners of Marx and Lenin and Mao, by the 
ideology which seeks to expunge from the 
human soul all that gives it grandeur—love, 
compassion, sacrifice, freedom, faith—there 
is a need as never before for living examples 
of men and women who have successfully re- 
sisted those who would seek to enslave their 
minds. This is why I believe that long after 
the events of last October have been forgot- 
ten, what you have accomplished here on Tai- 
wan, what you will continue to accomplish 
through your courage and steadfastness in 
the years ahead, will sustain others in their 
will to protect or regain their own liberties 
against the most concerted attacks by the 
common enemy. 

But we all recognize that survival in the 
modern world requires more than courage 
however great, or a love of freedom however 
fierce. It requires the power to defend against 
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the awesome weapons which have been un- 
veiled by man’s technology. It has therefore 
been the unstated premise of all that I have 
said thus far that the United States will con- 
tinue in the future, as it has in the past, to 
make available the military means required 
to preserve and protect this outpost of Chi- 
nese freedom, It is a premise in whose valid- 
ity I firmly believe not because our President 
and our Secretary of State have reiterated 
again and again that we will not turn our 
backs on our alliance, but because of my con- 
viction that the American people will not 
abandon the Republic of China; a conviction 
which was most recently reinforced by the 
outrage felt by an overwhelming majority of 
Americans at your expulsion from the United 
Nations. 

There has been much talk, I know, both 
in America and abroad about a new impulse 
to Isolationism in my country; and I can 
deeply appreciate that much that has hap- 
pened within’the past year must cause you 
the profoundest concern about the future. 
There is, without any doubt, a growing rest- 
lessness in my country over our role in the 
world, a questioning as to the sound- 
ness of many of our international programs, 
The United States, however, cannot withdraw 
into a new isolationism for the simple rea- 
son that great nations are not allowed the 
luxury of retiring from the world. Nor can 
she indulge in the selective abandonment 
of our allies whether in Asia or in Europe, 
without throwing into jeopardy the entire 
network of global alliances on which our 
national security ultimately depends, We 
Americans have not sought all the respon- 
sibilities, but we know that we cannot 
avoid them except at our own peril. 

This does not mean that there is no cause 
for concern over the debate now in progress 
in my country as to what ought to be the 
nature and extent of American Commitments 
abroad. Because there is. But I feel that the 
danger inherent in that debate is not that 
it may lead to a collapse of will on the part 
of the United States; but rather, that it may 
be misread by the Communist powers and 
tempt them to the kind of adventurism 
which could trigger the horror of a third 
world war. Because if the history of this 
century has taught us anything, it is that 
aggressor nations seem inevitably to over- 
estimate the readiness of free men to re- 
treat. 

I therefore urge you, our friends, as I 
would warn our enemies, to understand that 
the American people have not grown soft. 
We know that our commitment to your de- 
fense is also a commitment to our own. This 
is why I believe so deeply that you may be 
as confident in our fidelity as I know your 
enslaved brothers are in yours as they wait 
out the long night until you, the custodians 
of the sacred flame of Chinese freedom and 
Chinese hope, can once again return it to 
the Mainland to rekindle the hearts and the 
souls of all your countrymen. 


THE WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, all 
too often we hear criticism of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s watershed 
protection and flood prevention program. 
We are told that the small watershed 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is destroying the ecological balance 
of our environment. We hear very little 
of the positive environmental impacts of 
this program. However, a look at the 
record shows that not only have these 
projects improved the economy of the 
area in which they are located, but they 
also do a great deal to improve recrea- 
tional opportunities of the area. In many 
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cases they have been used to enhance 
the growth of fish and wildlife. : 

Recently, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, Senator AIKEN, introduced for 
himself and for me a bill which would 
make several needed changes in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention program. 
Among the positive changes that this 
legislation would make would be the utili- 
zation of Federal funds to share the cost 
of present and future municipal, indus- 
trial, and rural community water sup- 
ply needs. 

This legislation, S. 2981, would amend 
the law authorizing resource conserva- 
tion and development projects to make 
additional assistance available in the con- 
trol of agricultural pollution. Moreover, 
it would attempt to foster better land 
use planning by directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to monitor soil and water 
and related resource conditions and to 
note land-use changes and trends, The 
Secretary would issue a report at 5-year 
intervals. 

In a recent speech in Atlanta, Ga., 
Under Secretary of Agriculture J. Phil 
Campbell provided an excellent descrip- 
tion of the positive environmental ef- 
fects of the Department of Agriculture’s 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion program. This is an excellent pro- 
gram and I think that it will be made 
much more effective with the passage of 
S. 2981. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Under Secretary Campbell’s 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WIDE-ANGLE View IN ENVIRONMENTAL PLAN- 
NING URGED BY CAMPBELL 

ATLANTA, GA. January 24.—“In planning for 
the environment, we should consider all fore- 
seeable changes and their effects upon people 
and the natural resources,” Under Secretary 
of Agriculture J. Phil Campbell said here 
today. 

Speaking at the 1972 Water Resources En- 
gineering Meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Mr. Campbell said, “We 
must look past the one-use-only proponent 
or the super-emotionalist who sees only the 
adverse effects of change. We need a broader 
view, an evaluation of the positive results 
as well. We must consider how land and 
water management affects fish and wildlife— 
but even more importantly, we must con- 
sider their many effects on human life. 

“It is a positive environmental effect,” he 
continued, “when planned water manage- 
ment reduces flooding and the human and 
environmental problems caused by floods and 
out-of-control water. 

“Tt is a positive effect when siltation of 
reservoirs and rivers is retarded by protective 
vegetation, upstream dams, and other means, 

“It is a positive result when a town or city. 
gets a dependable water supply that can 
translate into more jobs for its citizens and 
more opportunities for young people to stay 
in their community. 

“It is a positive result when farmers and 
ranchers have a stable water supply for the 
crops and livestock to feed America, 

“And it is an enriching and desirable re- 
sult when a man-made lake or reservoir pro- 
vides the opportunity for new parks and 
wholesome outdoor recreation for thousands 
of Americans. 

“These are some of the planned benefits 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Water- 
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shed Protection and Flood Prevention Pro- 
gram.” 

The Under Secretary pointed out that de- 
velopment plans for watershed programs 
must take into account a wide range of ques- 
tions, the pros and cons, the goals, and the 
right and wrong ways of achieving the goals. 

Further, he said, the watershed plan must 
go beyond water use to the better use and 
protection of land; the enhancement of fish, 
wildlife and recreation possibilities where 
feasible, and the possible economic gains 
in terms of both rural nonfarm jobs and 
improvement of farm income. 

“In some instances,” Mr. Campbell said, 
“this wide-angle view requires recognition of 
the fact that a given project may prove 
harmful to certain forms of wildlife and veg- 
etation—but recognition also that these ad- 
verse effects will be mitigated, at least to 
some extent, by the total improvement of 
the watershed area. 

“It may also mean,” he continued, “facing 
up to the necessity of modifying part of a 
choked-up stream channel to reduce flood- 
ing. Or to clear bottom land and shift crop 
production from hillsides to the more level 
acreage where run-off and erosion can be 
more easily checked. It means understand- 
ing and accepting the fact that a loss in one 
place, if offset by improvements in many 
other places, can result in a total net gain 
for the ecology and people of the watershed. 

“This is the integrated approach—and 
it makes sense.” 

Under Secretary Campbell pointed out that 
the small watershed program of the Depart- 
ment’s Soil Conservation Service is small 
in name only. -Its benefits to the American 
people, he said, are substantial. It is esti- 
mated that since 1954, projects carried out 
in upstream rural areas have prevented more 
than $220 million in flood damage to prop- 
erty. The losses prevented each year are now 
estimated at more than $40 million. 

Sediment kept out of streams by water- 
shed projects in the past 30 years would 
displace a volume of water equivalent to a 
10-year supply for all U.S. households said 
Mr. Campbell. 

“In 1971 alone,” he continued, “small wa- 
tershed projects added more than 4,700 ad- 
ditional acres of surface water; 21 multi- 
purpose dams that will provide a million 
visitor days of recreation and 10 watershed 
lakes that will provide dependable water sup- 
plies for thousands of people in small towns. 

“These accomplishments, however, are no 
more than a good beginning on the total job 
that must be done. Annual flood and sedi- 
ment damage in upstream areas still exceeds 
a billion dollars. Action is needed and feasi- 
ble in almost 9,000 smail watersheds, com- 
prising 726 million acres. Municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply storage is needed in 
about 3,000 project areas, improved water 
quality is needed in about 4,400 watersheds 
and recreation, fish and wildlife development 
is needed and feasible in about 6,500 areas.” 

Under Secretary Campbell cited two ex- 
amples of how completed watershed projects 
help their communities. 

“The Bull Creek project in Muscogee and 
Harris counties, Georgia provides annual 
fiood protection benefits estimated at about 
$300,000 annually in the city of Columbus 
and the two counties,” he said. “The develop- 
ment of 10 lake sites into county parks is 
expected to bring benefits of about $250,000 
& year from recreational use alone.” 

“The economic benefits of a dependable 
water supply to an area are also significant. 
I know this from personal experience in the 
Little Tallapooosa River watershed in this 
state. At least six new industries, employing 
hundreds of workers, have opened plants in 
Villa Rica, Georgia, since the project started 
and the water supply was assured. Research- 
ers from the Georgia Institute of Technology 
say the Villa Rica area is one of the most 
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attractive locations for new industry in the 
entire State. 

“Much the same is true of Carrollton, Geor- 
gia. The Little Tallapoosa project has helped 
reduce flood damages, provide recreation 
facilities and improve sanitation. The wa- 
ter supply has led to industrial expansion 
and plans for future development which will 
provide jobs for several thousand people.” 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that the en- 
vironmental legislation of the past few years 
has affected the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, as-it has all agencies working in 
the natural resource field. 

“Environmental impact statements for on- 
going watershed projects—those approved 
before impact statements became a require- 
ment—are being prepared, as on @ 
case-by-case basis,” he explained, adding 
“We are preparing impact statements on all 
projects planned subsequent to passage of 
the legislation. 

“Early in 1971, all small watershed projects 
now in operation which include channel im- 
provement work not yet installed were thor- 
oughly reviewed again by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and placed into one of three 
categories. 

“Category one included those projects 
which, if completed as planned, would have 
little or no adverse environmental impact. 

“Category two included watershed projects 
where there might be some adverse effect, and 
some modifications might be needed and 
could readily be made to reduce or remove 
those adverse effects. 

“Category three were those proposed water- 
shed projects where there was the possibility 
of serious adverse effects and where major 
modifications might be necessary, A very 
small percentage of projects reviewed fell 
into this category. Many of these had been 
planned over a decade ago.” 

Some guidelines for both the review and 
the development of new watershed work 
plans, said Mr. Campbell, were: channel 
modifications must provide for minimum 
losses to fish and wildlife and mitigation of 
unavoidable losses to the maximum extent 
possible; channels must be stabilized im- 
mediately after construction; and the best 
possible construction techniques must be 
used. Review guidelines also included a re- 
minder of the long-time USDA policy that 
channel improvement work should not be 
used where its primary purpose would be to 
bring new land into agricultural production. 

“Along with other agencies in the resource 
development field,” the Under Secretary said, 
“we face some working problems in our com- 
pliance with the newer environmental guide- 
lines. The fact that many federal, state and 
local funds are allotted on an annual basis 
poses one problem. It takes time to prepare 
complete impact statements on projects 
planned earlier. Then there is a minimum 90- 
day period after the draft statement has been 
submitted, and further delays may occur 
through challenges as to the adequacy of the 
statement.” 

“Further, local people have always been 
required to provide land easements and 
rights-of-way, and often to organize districts 
which can be legally and financially respon- 
sible for the installation, operation and 
maintenance of watershed works of improve- 
ment. This means a substantial investment, 
by them, of time and money. The returns to 
local people in terms of benefits may now be 
seriously delayed. In addition, it may weaken 
their ability to raise money through bonds or 
other financial arrangements.” 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that newer 
watershed projects include all environmental 
considerations from the start. Impact state- 
ments are completed before the projects are 
submitted for approval. 

During the planning period, he said, proj- 
ect sponsors are asked to consider all prac- 
tical alternatives, including, when applicable, 
flood-plain zoning and flood insurance. He 
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added, “We also ask them to carefully con- 
sider long-term impacts on the environment, 
as well as shorter-term benefits. I strongly 
feel that resource people should work within 
a time-frame of larger dimensions than 10 or 
15 years. 

“Of course, we have some critics. A law- 
suit is now in progress concerning a North 
Carolina project. The best general answer to 
criticism, I feel, lies in a full understanding 
by all concerned as to what the project is, 
and is meant to accomplish, along with a con- 
tinuing effort by sponsors and cooperating 
agencies to consider the whole spectrum of 
environmental and ‘people’ effects in their 
planning. 

“The preamble of the 1969 Environmental 
Policy Act declares it to be the intent of Con- 
gress—and I quote—‘to declare a national 
policy which will encourage productive and 
enjoyable harmony between man and his en- 
vironment; to promote efforts which will pre- 
vent or eliminate damage to the environment 
and biosphere and to stimulate the health 
and welfare of man; to enrich the under- 
standing of the ecological systems and nat- 
ural resources important to the Nation, and 
to establish a Council of Environmental 
Quality." 

“The small watershed program contributes 
significantly to the ‘productive and enjoyable 
harmony between man and his environment’ 
and to stimulating the ‘health and welfare 
of man.’ We are going forward with the 
program—continuing our careful scrutiny 
of plans and increasing our communication 
of information even to confirmed critics. The 
environmental challenge is of such impor- 
tance we should all make sustained efforts to 
understand all viewpoints.” 

Under Secretary Campbell pointed out that 
in addition to community watershed work 
the Department of Agriculture is interested 
in all other aspects of water management on 
rural lands. It is deeply involved in coopera- 
tive river basin surveys and snow surveys. It 
works with farmers, foresters and research- 
ers on agriculturally-related water pollution 
problems; on drainage and irrigation; on 
recreational use of water, and on water for 
fish and wildlife. 

Watershed management, he added, is a 
major part of Forest Service programs on the 
187 million acres of national forests and 
grasslands. The Forest Service also works co- 
operatively with state officials and private 
citizens and has a large number of research 
programs. It has, for example, established 
Barometer Watersheds in 24 strategic loca- 
tions throughout the country to provide 
better measurement of the effects of normal 
resource management activities on water 
quality and quantity. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Campbell “that farm- 
ers, foresters and ranchers have done more 
than any other group in society to improve 
the Nation’s natural environment. They have 
done virtually all of the soil conservation 
work, have carried out many flood preven- 
tion projects and have made the concept of 
multiple use and sustained yields a reality 
in our forests. 

“In fact, because of the work of farmers, 
soil conservationists, and foresters, there are 
more fish for the fishermen, more game for 
the Lunters, and more recreation facilities 
available than ever existed. There is, in fact, 
more game than at the beginning of this cen- 
tury—even an oversupply of deer in some 
places. 

“More must be done however. Agricultural 
conservationists and those of us who help 
them must continue to work with other 
groups to solve cur national environmental 
problems. The work must go forward with 
enthusiasm and conviction. But this does not 
call for the superemotionalism that buries 
half of the facts on the environmental situa- 
tion under a layer of simplistic slogans, mis- 
conceptions, unrealistic proposals or prophe- 
cies of inevitable doom, 
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“President Nixon took note of this danger 
in a recent talk when he said, ‘We are com- 
mitted to cleaning up the air and water. But 
we are also committed to a strong economy 
and we are not going to allow the environ- 
mental issue to be used; sometimes falsely 
and sometimes in a demagogic way, basically 
to destroy the system—the industrial sys- 
tem—that made this the great country that 
it is.” 

Under Secretary Campbell told the civil en- 
gineers that “In the five days you meet here 
in Atlanta, more than 50,000 new Americans 
will be born. Some 4 million other new babies 
will be born later this same year. As our 
population grows and people live in greater 
concentrations, we cannot expect to have 
enough usable water in the right places for 
our many needs without management, and 
we certainly cannot expect it with poor 
management. The only alternative is intelli- 
gent planning of the Nation's land and water 
resources by the Nation’s citizens.” 


FUSION, NOT FISSION, THE ANSWER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at a 
time when our priorities are coming un- 
der close attention, I am delighted to see 
that some attention is at last being 
drawn to the relative merits of fusion 
version fission energy generation. 

Fission generation is the traditional 
means of generating nuclear energy. 
Each plant is a potential polluter and, al- 
though remote, a potential bomb. Fusion 
on the other hand has none of these dan- 
gers and could run literally on water. 
Unfortunately, despite all the potential 
benefits in fusion little has been done to 
develop the knowledge needed to make it 
feasible. 

Karl Bostrom, who has had a notable 
career in business, examined this issue 
recently in the Milwaukee Journal. I 
think his article merits attention and 
thus ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In My OPINION—PFUSION POWER, Nor NUCLEAR 
FISSION, Is THE ANSWER TO ENERGY NEEDS 
(By Karl Bostrom) 

The president, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and congressional leaders serving the 
AEC have placed the highest priority on a 
three to four billion dollar program to de- 
velop nuclear “breeder reactors” to supple- 
ment our energy needs as coal, oil and gas 
resources give out. It is a mad priority when 
compared with research appropriations for 
the other atomic program—fusion power. Fis- 
sion through breeder reactors is a man made 
invention. Fusion is the sun’s power source. 

Our ancient ancestors were sun worship- 
ers. Over the millennia, men sought a 
broader vision by substituting direct worship 
of the sun with abstract myths, giving names 
to an assortment of gods, and finally to a 
single God. 

Finally, man began to realize that the sun 
was the creator of all life, including our 
fossil fuels. 

No modern civilization can flourish with- 
out fossil fuels, yet, at the rate we are using 
them, they will be exhausted in less than 500 
years. These resources should be saved and 
used for drugs, chemicals and their products, 
including plastics, but not for burning. 

The United States, with 6% of the popu- 
lation, is using 35% of all the energy pro- 
duced throughout the world today, mostly 
with fossil fuels. If the world’s population of 
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31% billion people were to use energy at the 
US rate, the available fuels would be used 
up even faster, Consider then the world’s pop- 
ulation doubling to seven or eight billion by 
2000 A.D., all demanding to use energy at the 
US rate! 


POWER PLANTS WOULD USE FISSION 


There has been great hope for the build- 
ing of nuclear power plants using nuclear 
fission, a man made development and dif- 
ferent from that of the sun's atomic trans- 
formation. 

The sun, instead of breaking up atoms as 
with fission, combines electrons, changing 
hydrogen into helium under temperatures of 
millions of degrees. This is fusion power, the 
energy of the universe. If humanity is to sur- 
vive, we will have to learn to duplicate the 
sun’s fusion power. It is the only way. 

The search’for fusion power has been un- 
derway since 1945. For the first 15 years, re- 
search was dominated by those scientists who 
employ only mathematical theory to solve 
problems. Only in the last 10 years have the 
experimenters taken over so that today the 
prospects for fusion appear very good, but 
not certain. 


FUSION RESEARCH NEEDS MORE MONEY 


It is estimated that only a billion dollars 
have been spent by all countries since 1946 
in peaceful fusion research. 

This country this year has asked for an 
appropriation of $30 million for fusion re- 
search. Then in an inspired gesture, Presi- 
dent Nixon announced that he would urge 
an additional $2 million be spent. The Rus- 
sians are spending three times as much. The 
Soviet scientists share their results with us. 


Currently, it is estimated that all the ex- 
penditures in fusion research come to no 
more than $150 million annually. This despite 
the fact that the problems of population, the 
underdeveloped nations and our nation’s im- 
poverished millions can only be solved by 
vast amounts of additional energy distrib- 
uted equitably throughout the world. 


EACH FISSION PLANT A POTENTIAL BOMB 


We still pursue almost exclusively the 
“feasible” nuclear fission power developments 
despite increasing evidence that fission power 
stations may bring worse calamities on a 
gradual basis than one all-out nuclear war. 
Imagine 2,000 nuclear fission plants in the 
U.S. alone, each one a potential bomb, all 
spewing deadly wastes by the thousands of 
tons for burial in old salt mines or the 
oceans. y 

Fusion power would have no hazards, neg- 
ligible pollution and unlimited resources 
from the oceans and inland seas. Once in- 
stalled, like water power, fusion power is free, 
and better still, unlimited. 


President Kennedy directed that we land 
on the moon by 1970. Fifteen to twenty bil- 
lion dollars has gone into a program not 
dominated by an overall “scientific feasi- 
bility” psychology before the work got under- 
way. 

á TO WIN, WE MUST DARE TO LOSE 

In peacetime such projects, unless pushed 
by a “space race” psychology, have to be 
“feasible.” In other words, one has to prove 
that one can solve a problem before money is 
appropriated for a solution. Failure cannot 
be tolerated. 

When feasibility comes first, it is a way of 
killing creativity. Great advances are made 
by men and women who dare to fail. 

With fusion power, however, it is equally 
important to know whether it can or can- 
not be achieved. If it cannot, then we had 


better decide quickly how far the world’s 
population has to be cut back and how soon, 
unless we are willing to give up the advances 
of 5,000 years and turn the world back to 
our ancient forebears who humbly acknowl- 
edged the Sun as the universal giver of life. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, last 
December 10, President Nixon vetoed the 
child development bill, S. 2007, a bill 
which the Senate had passed with 63 
Senators, including myself, voting in fa- 
vor of it. The subsequent effort in the 
Senate to overturn the President’s veto 
was unsuccessful. As a cosponsor of the 
original bill, I deplored the President’s 
ill-considered action and voted to over- 
ride the veto. 

The veto and, moreover, the contents 
of the President’s veto message have been 
contested by many of my colleagues and 
in newspaper editorials throughout the 
country. 

But one element of the President’s veto 
message, in particular, requires a direct 
response. This element is his statement 
that child development centers would be 
a “long leap into the dark” for both the 
Government and the American people. 
With an utter lack of candor, the Presi- 
dent threaded his message with the im- 
plication that this legislation would be 
“family weakening.” He capitulated to 
those voices which shrilly denounce child 
care centers as havens for instruction in 
communal living. He rejected compre- 
hensive services for physical, educational, 
and nutritional development in favor of 
that opinion which resides in fear of 
change, although that change is the im- 
provement of our children’s opportunities 
to realize their full potential. 

One article which effectively and legit- 
imately responded to the President's 
charge that the provisions of the child 
development bill represented the “most 
radical piece of legislation to emerge from 
the 92d Congress” was an article by Vir- 
ginia Kerr which was published in the 
Washington Post on December 26, 1971. 
The author traced the history of group 
day care in the United States back to 
1838, thus properly eradicating the myth 
that group child care is a bizarre new 
phenomenon which owes its birthright to 
forces in society attempting to drive a 
wedge through the structure of the 
American family. 

From the group day care centers of 
Boston in the 1830's, through the Lanham 
Act of the 1940’s, to Headstart of the 
1960's, Virginia Kerr developed America’s 
history of group day care. She concluded 
her article by pointing to the significant 
fact that the decade of the 1970’s began 
with President Nixon’s White House Con- 
ference on Children specifying, by a vote 
of the conferees, that a “nationwide 
comprehensive program of child care 
services” must be the chief priority for 
America’s children of the 1970’s. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Virginia Kerr’s article be print- 
edin the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

“A LONG LEAP?”"—DAY Care CENTERS OLD U.S. 
CONCERN 
(By Virginia Kerr) 

One of the stranger fictions in President 
Nixon’s message Dec. 9 vetoing the compre- 
hensive child development legislation was 
his suggestion that the program “would 
be truly a long leap into the dark for the 
United States government and the American 
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people.” In light of this country's experience 
with group day care, which goes back to 1838 
when the first U.S. day nursery opened in 
Boston, there seems little doubt that the 
President, for the usual political reasons, has 
chosen to reinvent the old myth that day 
care is a “new” animal with a Russian pedi- 
gree. For, whatever specific administrative 
questions one might raise about S. 2007's 
child care provisions, one cannot accuse the 
Congress of having taken an unprecedented 
and leftward turn in contemplating support 
of day care. It has its own, peculiar—per- 
haps esoteric—but genuinely American his- 
tory. 
Following a late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury tradition of private and limited sup- 
port for day nurseries that cared for, often 
“Americanized” immigrant children and of 
popular acceptance of nursery school en- 
richment programs for the middle classes, 
full scale federal involvement in the care of 
America’s children began in 1933. Under the 
Works Progress Administration, nursery 
schools were set up around the country to 
create jobs for unemployed nursery teachers 
and service personnel in programs designed 
to care for children from unemployed fami- 
lies or underpriviliged homes. By 1937, 40,- 
000 children were enrolled in centers which, 
according to professionals, provided excel- 
lent programs of health and nutritional care 
and education. 

With the U.S. entry Into World War II and 
the corresponding visibility of the woman 
worker's contribution to the economy, fed- 
eral support for child care continued under 
the 1942 Lanham or Community Facilities 
Act, which covered the “acquisition and 
equipment of public works made necessary 
by the defense program.” A total of 3,102 
child care centers in “war-impacted areas” 
received Lanham funds through the Federal 
Work Administration, which usually made 
direct grants to localities for community- 
based centers. Forty seven states participated 
in the program, which served a total of 600,- 
000 children, around 40 per cent of those who 
needed care. During the war years, the gov- 
ernment also numbered among child care’s 
strongest advocates. In one directive to in- 
dustry, for example, the U.S. War Manpower 
Commission asked all employers to provide 
fiexible hours, child care services, shifts de- 
signed to coordinate with family life, with 
an added caution to “set up no barriers to 
employment of women with children.” 

The Lanham program ended shortly after 
the war, leaving federal support for day care 
tied strictly to the welfare system with its 
prevailing policy of helping children through 
direct AFDC grants to mothers at home. 
Mothers who continued to work turned to 
the proprietary centers or nursery school, 
made individual arrangements which varied 
from babysitters, care by a relative or older 
sibling, or, in extreme cases, the latch-key. 
Day care quickly became a field for the crea- 
tive statistician specializing in unmet needs. 

Resistance to expanded federal support 
for day care during the fifties can be traced 
in part to the notion—as recalled to us by 
Mr. Nixon last week—that child care is a So- 
viet idea, therefore un-American, therefore 
subversive. In the fifties, the fact that Amer- 
ican day care predated, the Russian revolu- 
tion and was part and parcel of World War 
II patriotism was forgotten or conveniently 
ignored. 

Unfortunately, the need for good child care 
programs did not go away. In 1959, a survey 
showed that although five times as many 
Women were working as in 1940 (most for 
survival, not pin money), day care facilities 
were available for only 2.4 per cent of their 
children. 

During the sixties, with the rediscovery of 
early childhood education, frustration with 
an irrational welfare system, and the be- 
ginnings of a national commitment to do 
something about poverty, there was a seri- 
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ous revival of interest in child care. Head 
Start and a variety of research and demon- 
stration grants for experimental early child- 
hood programs were signs that the interest 
might, in fact, develop into a financial com- 
mitment to do something for “the first five 
years of life” of America’s children, in the 
form of programs that would treat child care 
in a more positive content than that of “wel- 
fare” or “workfare.” 

Consideration of such a program was on 
the agenda of President Nixon’s December 
1970 White House Conference on Children 
(the first was held in 1909). Building on the 
White House Conference recommendations 
of the past 4 decades, the conferees voted “a 
nation-wide comprehensive program of child 
care services as the top priority item for 
children in the 1970's. 

Now, in 1971, with group child care fa- 
cilities available for less than 2 per cent 
of the children of working mothers and 
single-parent families, day care, so says the 
President, is still not ready to come of age 
as an American institution. So it goes. 


UTAH ECONOMISTS SPEAK OUT ON 
ADMINISTRATION’S NEW ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, these past 
months have formed a watershed in the 
history of American economic thought. 

At no time in memory—certainly not 
since the great depression of the 
1930’s—has the Government's handling 
of the economy captured such univer- 
sal public attention or sparked such in- 
tense national discussion. 

This concern has not been without 
basis. Each day’s headlines have an- 
nounced economic proposals which were 
“unheard of” 6 noisy months ago. Since 
August 15, the air waves have been con- 
gested with new phrases. The 90-day 
“freeze,” the decision to “float” the dol- 
lar, the 10-percent “import surcharge,” 
the “job development” credit, “phase IT” 
and eventually, “devaluation” have all 
come to us in rapid succession. They 
have added to—and unfortunately not 
replaced—other terms with which we 
have become all too familiar, such as 
“inflation,” ‘“joblessness,” “recession,” 
and “layoffs.” 

Despite its unfamiliarity, what has 
come to be known as the “New Economic 
Policy” gained a great deal of early 
public support simply because it “just 
had to be better” than the “nonpolicy” 
it succeeded. A general dissatisfaction 
with 244 years of “stand pat” had, in 
and of itself, produced a mighty reser- 
voir of enthusiasm for practically any 
new departure, well-conceived or not. 

It was in this climate that Congress de- 
liberated over the administration’s Au- 
gust 15 proposals. The Federal Govern- 
ment had to take action, in the face of 
an apparent breakdown in the conven- 
tional theories as to how the economy 
was “supposed” to work. 

When President Nixon took office in 
January of 1969, the economy enjoyed 
essentially full employment. Twenty- 
eight months later poor executive man- 
agement had brought the Nation to the 
brink of catastrophe. By August 15, 1971, 
joblessness stood at its highest level since 
the Eisenhower recession of 1960. Price 
inflation during the previous year had 
burnt up savings at its fastest clip in two 
decades. Internationally, the position of 
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the dollar had become untenable. The 
United States faced its greatest payments 
deficit in history; 1971 loomed as the 
first time since 1893 that America would 
export less than it imported. Even to the 
“truest believers” the Nixon “game plan” 
had been an almost unbelievable catas- 
trophe. 

The bipartisan decision to scrap the 
old policies therefore did not come hard. 
The challenge lay in developing new 
policies, policies which would address, 
not the realties of the 1930’s, nor even of 
the 1960’s, but those of today, which have 
proven themselves all too unique. 

Thus, toward the end of the last ses- 
sion, the Senate considered several parts 
of the “New Economic Policy” in hopes 
of fashioning measures which would 
really get to the heart of our current dif- 
ficulties. The times required new and 
hard thinking. 

I count myself fortunate to have bene- 
fited during these recent months from 
the expertise of a good number of Utah 
economists and educators who sent their 
opinions to me. Their responses to my 
survey on the “New Economic Policy” 
were particularly cogent. 

I would like, at this time to review 
some of the comments sent to me by these 
Utah economists. I believe they demon- 
strate that much can be gained from ex- 
changes with the academic community. 

Perhaps the greatest controversy sur- 
rounding the administration’s new pro- 
gram involved the tax relief “package” 
aimed at stimulating the economy and 
creating more jobs. Many people, includ- 
ing myself, viewed the proposed measures 
as failing to put the proper emphasis on 
the consumer, whose reticence to spend 
and lack of purchasing power were 
largely responsible for the Nation’s eco- 
nomic downturn. ~ 

A good number of the Utah economists 
shared this assessment. They questioned 
the appropriateness of focusing major 
tax incentives on businessmen. “Such a 
policy is unlikely to produce rapid re- 
sults; moreover, with large overcapacity 
at present, it is doubtful that industries 
would want to invest at all.” 

Prof. George A. Fuller of the Univer- 
sity of Utah shared this view. He asked: 

Why provide corporations with added in- 
vestment funds during a period when 
existing plant capacity is approximately 25 
percent idle. Corporations do not need addi- 
tional tax-free funds flowing into surplus. 
They need additional consumer expenditures 
to secure demand for their products. 


Prof. Robert Stocker of Utah State 
University also doubted the effectiveness 
of the administration’s “trickle down” 
approach to tax-relief policy— 

One of the problems regarding the invest- 
ment tax credit and the liberalized deprecia- 
tion allowances is that money is allowed to 
stay in the hands of a small segment of the 
total economy. It is my opinion that we 
should attempt to achieve full employment 
by measures that leave additional monies in 
the hands of a much broader spectrum of 
our total population. 


Prof. J. Whitney Hanks of the Uni- 
versity of Utah pointed to the need to 
stimulate a higher level of consumption 
through tax relief to individuals. He cited 
the advantage of relief to lower income 
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taxpayers, affirming that any tax breaks 
to the poor will result immediately in a 
higher level of consumption and a boost 
to overall economic expansion: 

There will be a propensity to spend almost 
all of the tax savings and this will serve a 
very useful purpose in our drive toward still 
better employment opportunities. 


B. Michael Pritchett of Brigham 
Young University went still further: 

Tax-relief is most needed at the lower end 
of the scale. It would be much preferred to 
change current exemptions and deductions 
into credits for tax purposes and then to 
scrap virtually all income maintenance—wel- 
fare—programs in favor of an I.R.S.-adminis- 
tered negative income tax. 


The question of automobile excise tax 
repeal also aroused a good deal of con- 
troversy. Professor Hanks emphasized 
the effects repeal would have on stimu- 
lating consumer spending: 

Consumers have been saving an abnormal- 
ly high percentage of their incomes during 
the past 2 years—those capable of doing this, 
of course—and we need to nudge them in 
the direction of loosening their purse strings 
in a noninflationary fashion. 


Professor Pritchett counters this point, 
stressing environmental factors as well 
as considerations of national priorities: 

True, stimulation of the automobile in- 
dustry would stimulate the economy, but 
so would stimulation of other industries, in- 
finitely higher on today’s list of priorities, 


Robert P. Collier of Utah State went 
still further: 

By no means would I repeal the automo- 
bile excise tax, but rather I would increase 
it substantially. 

Obviously this recommendation is not to 
provide a stimulus to employment, but rather 
to dampen automobile production and the 
very adverse effect of automobiles on the en- 
vironment. Dr. F. S. Gahin of the University 
of Utah questions the social justice of re- 
ducing revenues that could be used for pub- 
lic benefits through a measure which will 
favor—only—a certain class of auto buyer. 


In the survey, I asked each economist 
to offer suggestions for alternative fiscal 
measures which might stimulate the crea- 
tion of jobs more efficiently. Professor 
Fuller suggested the idea of “a flat re- 
duction of perhaps $50 or $100 in 1972 
income tax payments. This would help 
lower income groups more than propor- 
tionally—and expand consumer goods 
demand to stimulate a sluggish economy. 
In the final analysis, demand for all types 
of investment and capital goods is de- 
rived from a growing demand for con- 
sumer goods. 

“Even with the consumer, demand 
should be directed into goods and serv- 
ices that minimize contributions to pol- 
lution, deterioration of the environment, 
and metropolitan sprawl.” He would em- 
phasize “measures that maximize con- 
tributions to an improved quality of life, 
minimize the frightening growth of pop- 
ulation, and avoid the parasitical mili- 
tary expenditures which have robbed 
the civilian sector of our economy since 
the time of World War II.” 

Prof. John W. Hardy, of Brigham 
Young University, suggested that the 
social security premium increase sched- 
uled to take effect in 1972 be postponed 
for a year: “It makes little sense to initi- 
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ate proposals to put money in the hands 
of consumers and take it back by increas- 
ing social security taxes.” 

Robert Collier would also support a 
more activist fiscal policy. He would push 
strongly to establish training programs 
for returning veterans, better employ- 
ment services—including a computerized 
listing of job opportunities—and efforts 
to increase the skills, productivity, and 
mobility of American labor, thus helping 
to attack the supply side of inflation and 
unemployment. 

Regarding the successful implementa- 
tion of the tax-incentive program, the 
issue of national confidence was consid- 
ered crucial. Professor Koller, of Brigham 
Young University, felt that “the outlook 
of business is at least as important a 
determinant of investment as any mo- 
mentary tax adjustment which may or 
may not last.” Professor Koller questions 
the effects that phase II price and wage 
controls might have on consumer and 


.business plans: “I think they are very 


likely to remain flexible in the face of the 
Government-created uncertainty, rather 
than commit themselves to substantial 
investment programs at this time. I do 
not expect any great surge in total de- 
mand to result from the tax cuts in the 
context of the rest of the policies under- 
taken.” 

Dean Robert E. Rose of Weber State 
University shared the same opinion of a 
number of professors regarding the “con- 
fidence” factor. “I have never seen such 
an attitude of ‘watch and wait’ on the 
part of the public—both as individuals 
and as corporate entities. Unless we 
create a more optimistic attitude, I can- 
not see where the proposed governmental 
tax credits and allowances to individual 
business firms will help to generate full 
employment.” 

Many economists responding to the 
survey saw the 90-day wage price 
“freeze” as a “last resort” policy that had 
become necessary. The “freeze was seen 
as an ‘act of desperation’ after the ad- 
ministration’s earlier ‘game plan’ had 
failed to deliver.” Its main value con- 
sisted of ending the general expectation 
that prices would go on increasing in- 
definitely. 

Reaction to “phase II” was somewhat 
more varied. Many questioned whether 
the controls system could ever hope to be 
fair or would indeed get to the real in- 
filationary forces in the economy, such as 
monopolistic controls and other curbs to 
genuine price competition. One econo- 
mist went so far as to say that if “phase 
II” were allowed to continue indefinitely, 
it would constitute a “step down the road 
to a corporate state, semi-Fascist type of 
organization.” 

Professor Pritchett of Brigham Young 
pointed out that “most Utah citizens, 
firms and workers are relatively on the 
low end of the power list and as ‘phase IT’ 
drags on will likely find themselves at 
more and more of a disadvantage as other 
interest groups in the nation obtain spe- 
cial considerations.” University of Utah 
Professor Allen M. Sievers added: 

It is not so much the mechanism of con- 
trol as the inherent justice of the system that 
is in question. Justice should be the central 
concern of government, but aside from justice 
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in and of itself, injustice interferes with the 
moral support any such system must enjoy 
for success. 


Professor Hanks said that: 


Phase II does not hold as much promise as 
would have been the case if a strong position 
had been taken at the outset to let the public 
know specifically just where the cost-push 
inflationary industrial and labor forces have 
been most prominent. 


William R. Lambert of Brigham 
Young University referred to the high 
rate of inflation in the health services 
industry. “In the long run doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees seem to be the most out of 
line—with nationwide price move- 
ments—possibly because of limited sup- 
ply and small squeeze when so much is 
covered by insurance. I would like to see 
the profession taken to task and increas- 
ing numbers be sent through more effi- 
cient schools. Regulation is ineffective; 
the problem of supply must be solved.” 

Many economists questioned the de- 
sirability of delaying welfare reform as 
a means of softening the fiscal impact of 
this new money. Others also considered 
the decision to cut foreign aid by 10 
percent a rather “petty” response to in- 
flation. J. Kent Pinney from Brigham 
Young said: 

I do not approve of a 10% across-the- 
board reduction in foreign aid; however, I 
do believe certain foreign aid should be care- 
fully reviewed and that much of our for- 
eign aid be recommitted on a piece meal 
basis. That is to say, each foreign aid proj- 
ect should be reviewed in terms of its merits, 
which must be regarded both economically 
and politically. 


The international aspects of the “New 
Economic Policy” elicited a rather star- 
tling consensus. While there was a good 
deal of trepidation concerning the pos- 
sible diplomatic ramifications, the 10- 
percent import surcharge was accepted 
as a necessary bargaining tool in secur- 
ing more favorable trade terms. Many 
noted, however, that it should not be 
considered a long-term solution and 
should be removed as soon as concessions 
were gained from our trading partners. 
The surcharge should not be seen as 
heralding a new era of American pro- 
tectionism. The decision to “float” the 
dollar was viewed with near-unanimous 
praise. Prof. Larry Wimmer of Brigham 
Young University in fact called the de- 
cision to end convertibility of the dollar 
into gold as “the only part of the pro- 
gram that I believe will have a favorable 
result.” 

Few aspects of President Nixon’s pro- 
gram drew such broad support. Taken 
together the economist’s varied reac- 
tions to the new measures demonstrated 
a good deal of reservation. Few Utah 
professors were firmly convinced that 
the administration’s “N.E.P.” holds the 
key to a stable national prosperity. 


MIKE FROME 


Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METcALF) inserted in the RECORD some 
very illuminating correspondence þe- 
tween the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American Forests 
magazine, and Mike Frome, who for- 
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merly authored a regular column in the 
magazine. 

The disagreement which caused Mr. 
Frome’s departure from the pages of 
American Forests is unfortunate, for his 
incisive pen gave the readers a look at 
a point of view sorely needed in these 
days. 

Tom Bell, the editor of High Coun- 
try News, an authoritative outdoor and 
environmental biweekly in Wyoming, 
took due note of the developments 
shortly after Mr. Frome’s departure 
from the forestry association’s maga- 
zine last year. 

Mr. President, because it says some- 
thing about the impact of the interlock- 
ing ties between the timber industry, the 
profession of forestry, and the U.S. For- 
est Service itself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Tom Bell’s article from the Oc- 
tober 15, 1971, issue of High Country 
News be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

MIKE FROME “EXPURGATED" 
(By Tom Bell) 

Readers of American Forests, oficial maga- 
zine of the American Forestry Association, 
will notice something diferent about the 
September, 1971, issue. It no longer carries 
the byline of Mike Frome. 

The sure, incisive pen of one of America’s 
foremost conservation writers has been cen- 
sored from its pages. The credibility of Amer- 
ican Forests to “promote an enlightened 
public appreciation of natural resources and 
the part they plan in the social, recreational 
and economic life of the nation” suffers as a 
consequence. Mike Frome was an asset which 
the magazine could ill afford to lose, and 
which can never be replaced. 

As the environmental crisis deepens, Frome 
is sure to take an eminent place as one of 
those who correctly called the shots. For a 
man who started as a travel editor, he has 
broadened his interests and honed his con- 
cerns to become one of the most knowledge- 
able conservation writers of our times. The 
depth and clarity of his writings have served 
to alert the public to many of our most 
glaring environmental problems. 

One of his readers was moved to write him 
(Forest Forum, American Forests, May, 1971) 
on several issues he had discussed. The letter 
writer ended by saying, “And from all your 
pieces I’m assured that you stand firm for 
the public as against the special interest con- 
ty he a 

Such firmness was what led to Frome’s de- 
letion from American Forests. No politician 
or bureaucrat was safe from his censure if he 
felt the public interest was not being served. 
That included the timber industry, the U.S. 
Forest Service, and the head man at the 
Forest Service, Chief Edward P. Cliff. 

It was his strong and unequivocal criti- 
cism of the latter which probably ended his 
long tenure with American Forests, The as- 
sociation between Cliff and our American 
Forests should be evident, Frome did not 
hesitate in saying on numerous and varied 
occasions what he and other conservation- 
ists have thought of Cliff and his relation- 
ship to the timber industry. 

It should also be evident from the name of 
the organization that the American Forestry 
Association has strong ties to the timber in- 
dustry. A number of the Board of Directors 
are representatives of timber companies, and 
retired or active members of the Forest 
Service. 

President Charles A. Connaughton is 
Northwest Regional Forester for the U.S. For- 
est Service. Vice President Lloyd E. Partain 
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is Assistant to the Administrator of the Soil 
Conservation Service. Both serve in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Connaughton suc- 
ceeded Paul M. Dunn, a former vice presi- 
dent and now a consultant to the St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

Frome candidly says, “I was shut out by 
the Forest Service and the timber industry 
which dominate the APA,” 

Uneasiness developed about a year ago 
when Frome led a rising crescendo of protest 
over Forest Service policies. It was then that 
he was asked to submit his copy for editorial 
censorship. When Frome declined to submit 
his copy, his column was prefaced by a dis- 
claimer. The disclaimer told the reader, “Mr. 
Frome’s views are his own and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the policy of The American For- 
est Association.” 

When Frome’s pen continued to assidu- 
ously dissect Forest Service policies in re- 
gard to clear cutting, serving the special in- 
terests, and the unresponsiveness to public 
concern, he had sealed his own fate in the 
magazine. The die was cast even as such 
damning reports as those by the Bolle Com- 
mittee and the Wyoming Study Team came 
in. 

His column was originated—"To express 
the independent voice of the public” and 
was not to be subject to editorial whim. 

Executive Vice President William E. Tow- 
ell wrote Frome that it appeared he did not 
want to adhere to AFA policies. When Frome 
wrote in reply asking for a clarification of 
APA policies, he received no answer. 

Frome’s column appeared in the pages of 
American Forest for the last time in August, 
1971, issue. There was no mention or notice 
of its demise. Similarly, no mention is made 
in the September issue. 

Letters from many members of the AFA 
have already asked what happened to the 
monthly column, They will receive little 
consolation from the lame excuses of the 
APA hierarchy. 


CHILDREN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 31, the New York Times carried an 
excellent article by two outstanding ex- 
perts in the field of child development 
and early childhood education. The ar- 
ticle entitled “The President and the 
Children” by Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
of Cornell University, and Dr. Jerome 
Bruner, of Harvard, is an accurate and 
distressing account of the vital need for 
substantive day-care opportunities for 
the nearly 6 million preschool children 
whose mothers are working. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHILDREN 
(By Urie Bronfenbrenner and 
Jerome Bruner) 

Two weeks before Christmas, the President 
vetoed the Child Development Act of 1971. 
In doing so, he stated: “Neither the imme- 
diate need nor the desirability of a national 
child development program of this character 
has been demonstrated.” The needs of the 
nation’s children, the President proclaimed, 
would be adequately met by his own pro- 
posed legislation H.R. 1. 

As specialists concerned with the care and 
development of the young, we must take 
strong issue with the President on both 
counts. The President asserts that unlike the 
vetoed legislation his own bill will “bring 
the family together.” But if we examine the 
provisions of H.R. 1 it becomes clear that it 
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is far more likely to break the family apart. 
Thus, the President himself speaks of the bill 
as “my workfare legislation to enable moth- 
ers, particularly those at the lowest income 
levels, to take full-time jobs.” In effect, the 
bill forces mothers, especially single mothers, 
to register for full-time work or job training 
or else be stricken from the welfare rolls. 

Such provisions can only increase the pres- 
sure on poor and near-poor families to de- 
liver their young into compulsory day care. 
In point of fact, this is a “put-them-to-work- 
bill,” not a child development bill. 

Unlike the legislation vetoed by the 
President, H.R. 1 does not give the mother 
freedom of choice. Nor is there adequate as- 
surance of standards for quality child care 
services. Surely, such a prospect raises the 
spectre conjured up in Secretary Richardson’s 
ill-considered words of condemnation for the 
vetoed Child Development Act of 1971, when 
he speaks of “shoddy, second-rate baby bins 
in which children were stored away, ne- 
glected or abused.” H.R. 1, moreover, makes 
no provision at all for children of the mil- 
lions of working families who are just above 
poverty line ($4,000 to $7,000 income for a 
family of four). Finally, with apparently 
only $360,000,000 in new money allocated in 
the first year for child care services in the 
Administration’s bill, the number of addi- 
tional children who can be served is only 
about 5 percent of those in actual need. 

Given these woefully inadequate and de- 
structive features of the Administration's 
bill, it is painful to recall the hope-giving 
words of the President less than two years 
ago, when he proclaimed “a national com- 
mitment to providing all American children 
an opportunity for healthful and stimulat- 
ing development during the first five years 
of life.” 

At a time when we should already be see- 
ing fruits of this commitment reflected in 
the lives of the nation’s children and their 
families, we are told that there is “neither 
immediate need nor the desirability of a na- 
tional child development program.” Such a 
statement seems to us incomprehensible in 
the light of the available facts. Here are 
some of them: 

In 1971, 43 percent of the nation’s mothers 
worked outside the home. In 1948 the figure 
was only 18 percent. One in every three 
mothers with children under six is working 
today. In 1948 the figure was one in eight. 
There were more than 4.5 million mothers 
with children under six who were in the 
labor force last year. 

In 1971, of all mothers of children under 
six, 10 percent—1.3 million of them—were 
single parents bringing up children without 
a husband. Half of these mothers also held 
down a job. 

Mothers in poor and near-poor families 
are much more likely to be gainfully em- 
ployed, partly because so many of them are 
heads of families. Among families in poverty, 
45 percent of all children under six were 
living in female-headed households; in non- 
poverty families the figure was only 3.5 per- 
cent. In two-parent families where the hus- 
band earned $10,000 or over, only 20 percent 
of the mothers worked; where the husband 
earned less than $7,000, 35 percent of the 
mothers worked. These women work be- 
cause they have to. 

There are nearly six million preschool chil- 
dren whose mothers are in the labor force. 
Of these, one million live in families below 
the poverty line (e.g. income below $4,000 for 
a family of four). An additional one million 
children of working mothers live in near pov- 
erty (income between $4,000 and $7,000 for a 
family of four). All of these children would 
have to be on welfare if the mother did not 
work. Finally, there are about 2.5 million 
children under six whose mothers do not 
work, but where family income is below the 
poverty level without counting the many 
thousands of children in families above the 
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poverty line who are in need of child care 
services, this makes a total of about 4.5 mil- 
lion children under six whose families need 
some help if normal family life is to be 
sustained. 

In closing, we can only repeat the first and 
principal recommendation of the President’s 
own White House Conference on Children a 
year ago. By an overwhelming vote, the 
delegates recommended that “the Federal 
Government fund comprehensive child care 
programs, which will be family centered, lo- 
cally controlled, and universally available, 
with initial priority to those whose needs 
are greatest. These programs should have suf- 
ficient variety to insure that families can se- 
lect the options most appropriate to their 
needs. A major educational program should 
also be provided to inform the public about 
the elements essential for quality in child 
care services, about the inadequacies of 
custodial care, and the importance of child 
care services as a supplement, not a substi- 
tute, for the family as the primary agent for 
the child’s development as a human being.” 

If the President will not act to meet this 
need of the nation’s children and their par- 
ents, the people and their elected represent- 
atives must do so. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, free- 
dom is an indivisible thing. Where the 
desire for freedom, individual or na- 
tional, is threatened, restrained, or 
curbed, men everywhere suffer a great 
loss. 

Fifty-four years ago, on January 22, 
1918, the people of the Ukraine pro- 
claimed their independence, their desire 
to be free, in Kiev a year later all the 


Ukrainian territory became an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. 


Tragically, this independence, this 
Ukrainian freedom was shortlived as the 
Soviet Union, ignoring the desires of the 
Ukrainian people, stepped in to suppress 
and continue to suppress every expres- 
sion of Ukrainian nationalism and cul- 
ture. 

There are more than 45 million 
Ukrainians whose civil rights—especially 
freedom of religion and freedom from 
antireligious propaganda—are under 
constant and increasing attack. The 
Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches in the largest non-Russian na- 
tion within the U.S.S.R. have been ruth- 
lessly suppressed. As well, intellectuals 
and cultural leaders are being hounded 
at every turn. 

On the eve of President Nixon’s forth- 
coming visit to the Soviet Union, I trust 
he will keep the question of Ukrainian 
freedom uppermost on his mind. So many 
of America’s most loyal and dedicated 
citizens have a Ukrainian heritage. We 
owe them a deep debt of thanks for the 
strengths which they have added to our 
Nation. We also share with them great 
concern for the independence and well- 
being of the Ukraine. 


INTERNATIONAL TEENAGE 
STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as we are 
too well aware, we are living in an age 
of widespread conflict. The mass media 
bring to our consciousness every day new 
evidence of struggle between human be- 
ings all over the earth. 
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And so we do well today to pause and 
celebrate those many quieter efforts 
through which people of different coun- 
tries come to know one another, ap- 
preciate the values of other cultures, and 
have an opportunity to develop mutual 
respect and affection. 

Such an effort is youth for understand- 
ing. Because this program is headquar- 
tered in Ann Arbor, I take paritcular 
pleasure in calling attention to it. The 
teenagers who participate in this person- 
to-person exchange will hopefully bring 
to tomorrow’s world a greater degree of 
understanding among the peoples of our 
ever-smaller planet. 


TV CAMPAIGNING 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, with 
the onset of another national political 
campaign, the American TV viewer will 
once again be bombarded with thou- 
sands upon thousands of political 
*spots’’-—short political advertisements 
which may or may not be informative, 
may or may not be accurate, but will 
certainly be carefully structured by me- 
dia wizards to change or reinforce voter 
attitudes in predetermined ways. Al- 
though S. 382, which was recently en- 
acted into law, brings about a number 
of long overdue reforms in campaign fi- 
nancing and spending, efforts by myself 
and others to include restrictions on TV 
spots in the legislation proved to be un- 
availing. For that reason, we may see 
more slick, misleading spots this year 
than ever before. 

Recently I was made aware of several 
developments which may help to curtail 
this costly form of video pollution, Mr. 
Anthony Martin-Trigona. president of 
the Illinois Consumer Council, has filed 
a petition before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission asking for an 
amendment to FCC’s rules under which 
all radio and television political com- 
mercials would be required to be at least 
5 minutes long. Mr. Martin-Trigona also 
asks that political advertising be guar- 
anteed access to prime time television 
audiences. The 5-minute restriction has 
already been implemented by WGN-TV 
in Chicago and several other progres- 
sive broadcasters. 

The 5-minute restriction received ad- 
ditional support in an excellent article 
by Mr. John E. O’Toole, president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding Communications. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
O’Toole’s article, which appeared in the 
December 27, 1971, issue of Advertising 
Age, and Mr. Martin-Trigona’s petition 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

No Po.trricat TV Messaces Less THAN 5 

MINUTES, O'TOOLE URGES 
(By John E. O'Toole) 


Recently I found myself in Washington, 
D.C. In an earlier and more innocent era, that 
might be the last place you'd look for an 
ad man. But in the balmy autumn of 1971, 
many of us were there at the cordial invita- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Washington is a city from which has been 
heard, in recent months, a lot of commentary 
about our business, which might make the 
most hardened of us reluctant to tell our kids 
what we do for a living. 
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And as I was cabbing it back to National 
Airport, I thought about all the elected offi- 
cials in that very city who had used tele- 
vision in their campaigns in ways that would 
never be tolerated for product advertising. I 
thought of abuses and misuses, which, were 
they for a product, would never get past a 
continuity acceptance department. And I got 
mad. Not only because of the importance of 
the electoral process, but because I’m tired 
of the advertising business taking it in the 
seat of the pants for these excesses. 

We have enough people on our backs now 
without the thinking electorate of the U.S. 
accusing us of “packaging candidates” and 
“selling Presidents.” 

And we can do something about it. All of 
us in advertising agencies, and particularly 
people in broadcasting. We can learn from the 
mistakes of 1970, and make 1972 the year 
some maturity enters the whole area of polit- 
ical campaigning on television. 

And there is some evidence that mistakes 
were made in '70. A week after the November 
elections, Foote, Cone & Belding interviewed 
more than 1,600 people through our Monthly 
Information Service and. the Gallup 
Organization. We wanted to know if voters 
shared our concern with the way tv was used. 
We found three-quarters of the sample favor- 
ing restriction or control of political advertis- 
ing on television. Most were concerned about 
the inequity of tv time and funds among the 
candidates. Of those favoring restriction, 23% 
felt the content wasn’t truthful or honorable 
enough. That percentage was higher here in 
the West, interestingly enough. 

Well, how did we reach this sorry state? 


IT STARTED WITH IKE, REEVES 
It all began back in 1952, which happened 
to be the first election in which I was quali- 
fied to vote. More importantly, it was the 
first election in which television advertising 
was employed. 
Gen. Eisenhower, with the help of Robert 


Montgomery and Rosser Reeves, did a series 
of spots in which he answered questions asked 
by voters—usually ending with: “Let’s clean 
up the mess in Washington." From there, for 
20 years, the political use of television has, 
for the most part, gone downhill. 

There have been some brilliant exceptions. 
The Kennedy-Nixon debates, for example— 
a format so candid and revealing it has been 
skillfully avoided by Presidential hopefuls 
ever since. 

There has been little subsequent use of 
debates and longer-length expositions. In 
the 1968 campaign, 70% of the TV advertis- 
ing was in “spots.” 

Meanwhile, television was getting a larger 
and larger proportion of the campaign media 
expenditure; $58,000,000 in 1968. And tele- 
vision time got more and more expensive. 

As a result, the standard campaign today 
is a big reach/frequency spot effort of 10, 
20, 30 and 60-second commercials: The most 
expensive form of communication this side 
of Telstar. 

And if you can’t afford it, you don’t play. 
Even if you're an embryonic Abe Lincoln. 

With that much cash going into media, 
needless to say, a lot of people got their 
mitts into the creative work. A lot of people 
who don’t share with most of us a certain 
respect for the powerful tools of mass com- 
munication and for the rationality of the 
individual. 

Professional image-builders began to 
emerge and take over the creation and pro- 
ductions of the messages, In the public mind, 
these people were lumped into the pejorative 
designation, “Madison Ave.,” although many 
of them didn’t represent any recognized ad- 
vertising agency. 

But they talked like the worst huckster 
sterotype. And the statements they made 
about their craft—statements that would get 
one forcibly ejected from any reputable ad 
agency—sounded like this: 
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“Our job is to glamorize them, and hide 
their weaknesses.” 

“It’s much more important to know the 
man than to know his stand on an issue.” 

“If I had only three weeks for a campaign, 
I'd pick a pretty boy.” 

“He was a beautiful, beautiful body, and 
we were selling sex.” 

“Voting is an emotional response.” 

Well, friends, in my opinion that’s a sad 
compendium of cynicism. 

The people behind those statements are 
making some mistakes about product adver- 
tising, too. But I won’t get into that right 
now. Their fundamental error, if not sin, is 
in equating the communications program of 
a candidate for public office with the adver- 
tising of a consumer product. 

If you say it’s just like advertising pack- 
aged goods, the simile breaks down imme- 
diately. Most packaged goods are minor pur- 
chases. Most depend for their survival on es- 
tablishing a predisposition to repurchase. 
The consumer's most effective response to a 
disparity between advertising claim and real- 
ity is never to buy it again. 

When you “buy” a political candidate as 
a result of his advertising, you're stuck with 
the “purchase” for four years—with results 
that can be far more devastating than not 
getting your teeth as white as you'd hoped. 

If you draw the comparison with a big- 
ticket purchase, the analogy crumbles just 
as quickly. An appliance, an automobile, an 
insurance policy are not sold by advertising. 
They are sold by a dealer or an agent. 
Advertising can only establish, in the mind 
of the prospect, an appropriateness between 
his need or lifestyle and the product, then 
direct him to the personal salesman and the 
actual product. 


NO MONEY-BACK OFFER ON CANDIDATES 


Unfortunately, this essential second step is 
missing if you apply the same techniques to 
selling a candidate. And the candidate offers 
you neither a money-back guarantee nor any 
kind of service warranty. 

Furthermore, none of the safeguards im- 
posed upon contemporary television advertis- 
ing apply to political spots. Even the libel 
laws are suspended. 

The National Assn. of Broadcasters and net- 
work continuity acceptance departments 
wouldn’t think of challenging the statements, 
claims and promises made by a political com- 
mercial. Indeed, I wonder if the FTC is go- 
ing to insist on the same kind of documenta- 
tion from candidates as it demands from 
automobile manufacturers in 1972. 

So it’s not only insulting to the issues and 
office involved to equate them with claims for 
a can of soup, it’s potentially quite danger- 
ous. But it’s been done. Done consistently 
since 1952. And I’d like to show you some 
examples. 

There have been commercials that didn’t 
mention, much less provide an opinion on, a 
single issue (Examples: JFK, “It’s Up to 
You”; Nixon, “Nixon's the One”; Taft, “One 
Man Who Can Win”). There have been com- 
mercials that never once showed you the can- 
didate (Buckley, “John Wayne”, and Evans, 
Water ID). 

There have been commercials so caught up 
with image-building you wouldn’t know 
there was a political campaign going on (Ag- 
new, “My Kind of Man”). Some just regis- 
tered the product name (Mezvinsky, “What’s 
His Name?’’). And there were unsubstantiat- 
ed claims galore (Stokes, “Saturday Night”). 

Every now and then there’s been one that 
attempts to emulate Candor (Lindsay, “Snow 
Removal”). But primarily the theme has been 
disparagement (Johnson, “Hydrogen Bomb”). 
Disparagement and more disparagement 
(Smith, “Police Are Pigs,” and Humphrey, 
“Laughing Man”). 

When communication like that can form 
an important part of a major political cam- 
paign, there’s something very wrong. And 
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since the advertising industry is being blamed 
for it, I think we ought to initiate some 
remedies, 


SATURATION SPOTS DO NOT DO THE JOB 


One possibility is for advertising agencies 
not to accept a political account. This is the 
simplest solution. It’s our solution at FC&B 
at the moment. But I'm not sure it’s the right 
solution. 

I think the talents that reside in an agency 
could, under the right conditions, be ideal 
for creating and placing meaningful messages 
for a candidate. What are those conditions? 
Well they certainly aren't a high-level, satu- 
ration barrage of spots. 

The system adopted in England seems very 
reasonable to me, Under the Independent 
Television Act, political commercials are for- 
bidden. However, during general elections the 
British Broadcasting Corp. and ITA allocate 
a-certain number of free broadcasts to each 
party, the number based generally on the 
membership of the party. 

In the 1970 elections, the Conservative and 
Labour parties each received five TV broad- 
casts of ten minutes duration and seven radio 
broadcasts of either ten or five-minute 
length. The liberal party was given three TV 
broadcasts, and four radio. 

After a year-long study headed up by 
Newton Minow, the Twentieth Century Fund 
recommended something similar for the 
US—one of the few nations in the world, 
incidentally, that allow political candidates 
to purchase tv time. The Fund suggested 
that, during the last five weeks of a Presi- 
dential campaign, all tv and radio stations 
simultaneously carry six prime time half- 
hour programs featuring the candidates and 
attempting to “illuminate campaign issues 
and give the audience insight into the abili- 
ties and personal qualities of the candi- 
dates.” 

That sounds pretty reasonable, too. As 
an absolute minimum, I think we should 
have the restrictions on tv expenditures 
put forth in the bill approved by the Senate 
on Aug. 5. This bill—which would also re- 
scind the ridiculous equal time proviso—at 
least for Presidential candidates—made so 
much sense to both parties that it passed 
with an 88-2 vote. 

But the House has turned it into a parti- 
san political joke composed, as far as one 
can perceive through the procedural pande- 
monium, of a multiplicity of different plans. 

Equally important is the kind of message 
to be used. Notice the word “message.” The 
idea and terminology of political ty “spots” 
should be dumped forever. 

The 10-second, 30-second, even 60-second 
lengths are inadequate and inappropriate 
for presenting a candidate to the voter. 
These lengths defy a discussion of issues, and 
encourage the shallowest kind of imagery, 
the shoddiest kind of logic, and the most 
reprehensible kind of mud-slinging. 


FIVE-MINUTE MINIMUM BLOCKS ABUSES 


I'm in total agreement wtih Ward Quaal 
of WGN Continental Broadcasting, who will 
not allow a political message of less than 
five minutes on his stations, If, in an un- 
characteristic display of responsibility, the 
broadcasting industry. would follow Mr. 
Quaal’s example, and set a five-minute min- 
imum on political messages, many of the 
abuses would automatically be eliminated. 

I don’t think any political limage-builder 
would risk the ennui inherent in five min- 
utes of groovy music and upshots of a 
grinning candidate. 

I don’t think they could successfully re- 
frain from giving us a glimpse of their man 
for five minutes or manage to elude every 
issue. 

And I am at least hopeful that they would 
see the peril in a full five-minute implica- 
tion that the other guy is a fascist freak. 

But just in case, I would suggest a few 
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simple guidelines that would not unduly 
restrict the creative construction of the mes- 
sage. And these guidelines would be a code 
for political broadcast messages that the 
candidate himself would assent to in writing 
before he or his supporters would be sold 
time on any station: 

1. The message should be designed to help 
the voter know and understand the candi- 
date, his character and his ability to com- 
municate. 

2. The message should establish what the 
issues are which the candidate feels are im- 
portant. 

3. The message should clearly state where 
the candidate stands on these issues. 

That’s all. It’s very simple. So simple that 
I’m sure many of the professional image- 
builders would smile at the naivety of such 
an ingenuous proposal. They'd probably point 
out that longer lengths would blow thei“ 
reach and frequency, and render their tv 
campaign ineffective. 

I have a little too much faith in the in- 
telligence of the American voter, having dealt 
with him as a consumer for some time, to buy 
that. 


LONGER MESSAGE HITS HARDER: STUDY 


And, like a good adman, I also have done 
some research. There was a study done on 
political broadcast advertising by the School 
of Journalism and Mass Communications at 
the University of Wisconsin. It was done in 
areas of Wisconsin and Colorado among 512 
voters after the 1970 campaigns. 

Here's the last paragraph of the introduc- 
tion: “The results of this study suggest that 
a moderate number of high-quality, substan- 
tively informative advertisements may be 
more effective than a saturation presenta- 
tion of superficial image-oriented spots.” 

And here's the final sentence of the study: 
“Thus, the most effective advertising stategy 
would be one that allocates campaign funds 
away from a high frequency of exposure ap- 
proach into a more modest number of ads 
containing substantive informational con- 
tent that is presented in an interesting and 
entertaining manner by skilled producers.” 

“Yeah,” reply the image-builders, “but 
how do you make it interesting and enter- 
taining? Five minutes of a guy talking issues 
is about as exciting as watching paint dry.” 

Well, there’s only one way to prove that 
this kind of political message doesn’t have 
to be dull. To make one. 

At the time that thought occurred, there 
were only two announced Presidential can- 
didates—Rep. McCloskey and Sen. McGov- 
ern. We placed calls to associates of both 
candidates. Only Sen. McGovern’s group re- 
sponded, and he agreed to work with us in 
developing the kind of message I’m talking 
about under the guidelines I’ve set forth. 

So last month, one of our producers named 
Burns Patterson and a damn good camera 
man named Al Taffet went with the McGov- 
ern group to New Hampshire. 

Out of the footage they shot, every inch 
of which was concerned with Sen. McGov- 
ern’s view of the problems and his proposed 
solutions, comes this model for the five- 
minute political message. At a cost, I might 
add, of about one-tenth of some of those 
orgies of imagery I cited earlier. 


FOR CANDIDATES: TV MESSAGE AT COST 


I leave it to [admen] to judge whether that 
kind of treatment is too dull or too cerebral 
for the American voter. It’s serious, I'll ad- 
mit. Not a prat-fall or gagline in it. But 
somehow I continue to regard that job on 
Pennsylvania Ave. as a rather serious mat- 
ter. 

Ever mindful of the equal time provision, 
we're offering to do the same kind of mes- 
sage, at cost, for any announced Presiden- 
tial candidate from either major party. 

So that’s my platform, fellow Americans, 
I’m urging the House to stop weaving loop- 
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holes into the bill to restrict candidates’ 
tv expenditures. 

I’m urging the broadcast industry to set 
a minimum length of five minutes on all 
political messages. And to insist that the 
content concern itself with the candidate, 
his view of the issues and his proposed so- 
lutions. 

And I'm urging all of us in the advertising 
business not to be beguiled into making 
commercials that confuse a candidate and an 
office with a deodorant and an armpit. 

If these minimum standards of responsibil- 
ity aren’t observed—if we have an encore of 
those abuses that characterized television 
campaigning in "70—those fragile stands of 
public confidence that we're trying so hard 
to maintain for advertising could be eroded 
entirely. 

And November, 1972, is less than 12 months 
away. 

[BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C.] 


PETITION FOR RULEMAKING 


Anthony R. Martin-Trigona, Petitioner, in 
the matter of amending the rules of the 
Commission to prohibit broadcast commer- 
cial announcements on behalf of political 
candidates and parties unless such an- 
nouncements are at least four minutes and 
thirty seconds in length. 

Petitioner respectfully requests and moves 
the Commission, on the basis of the showing 
made herein and on the basis of materials 
of which the Commission can take judicial 
notice, to amend the rules of the Commis- 
sion to prohibit broadcast licensees from 

political ‘announcements on be- 
half of political candidates and parties un- 
less said announcements are at least four 
minutes and thirty seconds in length, and 
in support thereof states to the Commission 
as follows: 
THE PARTIES 

Petitioner Anthony R. Martin-Trigona is 
a citizen of the United States residing in 
Urbana, Illinois (mailing address: Box 2058 
Station A, Champaign, Illinois). Petitioner 
is well known to the Commission as a con- 
sumer advocate and gadfly sponsor of the 
public interest at the Commission. 

Petitioner asks that the class of respond- 
ent parties in interest be and include all 
commercial broadcast licensees in the United 
States who have ever or ever plan to broad- 
cast commercial announcements on behalf 
of political candidates and political parties. 

There is no question but that the peti- 
tioner, as an interested citizen of the United 
States, has the standing to present and 
prosecute this petition for rulemaking which 
brings before the Commission a matter of 
utmost importance to each and every citizen 
of the United States. 

THE ISSUES 

Campaigns for public office and the com- 
mercial trappings which buoy them have be- 
come a continuing scandal in American life. 
Candidates are merchandised like boxes of 
soap, voters are misled on the issues, and the 
media have become conduits for useless, ir- 
relevant and often dangerously inaccurate 
information and innuendoes. Indeed, despite 
the many negative implications some people 
assign to advertising and broadcasting in 
general, ij. appears that political commercials 
have become a sui generis form of scurrilous 
communication. As John E. O’Toole observed 
in a recent speech, “.. . I thought about all 
the elected officials ... who had used tele- 
vision in their campaigns in ways that would 
never be tolerated for product advertising, I 
thought of the abuses and misuses, which, 
were they for a product, would never get 
past a continuity acceptance depart- 
ment. > Petitioner requests that the 
statement by Mr. O’Toole, printed beginning 
on page 17 of Advertising Age, December 27, 
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1971, be incorporated by reference in toto 
in this petition. 

Petitioner wants to make it abundantly 
clear that he is not opposed to the com- 
mercial broadcast system in the United 
States, and indeed, in theory is strongly in 
favor of such a system. In addition, petitioner 
is not in favor of and does not advocate 
censorship of any form, nor is petitioner in 
favor of limiting the use of political adver- 
tising per se (except as may be legislated by 
the Congress). This petition is directed at 
the narrow issue of how long political com- 
mercials should be and the factors which 
influence, affect and control the public in- 
terest with respect to the length of political 
commercials. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


I is beyond dispute that the public, and 
particularly the viewing and voting public, 
has an overwhelming compelling interest in 
receiving an accurate stream of information 
from its broadcast channels. Thus, at the 
threshold, it is clear (a) the public interest 
considerations are involved in political com- 
mercials; (b) the Commission as the statu- 
tory and constitutional representative of the 
public interest and people of the United 
States has a mandate, indeed a non-delegable 
duty, to protect the public interest, to safe- 
guard the integrity of the broadcasting sys- 
tem and to establish reasonable standards 
and conditions of service to insure that 
accurate, meaningful information is trans- 
mitted over the broadcasting system. 


THE COMMISSION’S POWER 


The Commission clearly has the power to 
act in this instance and to grant affirmative 
relief to the petitioner. Both the public inter- 
est considerations involved and the regula- 
tory mandate of the Commission give the 
agency the means and power with which to 
take action concerning commercial an- 
nouncements for political candidates and 
parties. 

The Commission cannot “censor” a candi- 
date or party, but censorship is not involved 
in any form. None would be censored as to 
the content of the communication under this 
petition; the only restrictions involved would 
concern the length of the announcements. 

It is apparent, moreover, that restrictions 
on the length of political announcements 
would not create any discrimination between 
“rich” and “poor” candidates for the same 
or other offices since the rates quoted by many 
stations for five minute programs are rough- 
ly equivalent to the rates the same stations 
charge for sixty second spot announcements. 
Although the rates are not the same, it is 
clear that a “poor” candidate would not be 
disadvantaged by a “five minute limit” on 
political commercials. Since it also appears 
likely that some dollar limits will be im- 
posed on political advertising, the “rich” 
man and “poor” man would be in roughly 
the same position as to their relative and 
effective access to the communications media. 

ACCESS 

The Commission has the duty and power 
to also insure that any limitations placed on 
political programming will also carry with 
them effective “access” remedies, and that 
political candidates who wish to purchase 
broadcasting time will be able to do so at 
times when it is convenient for them and at 
times when they will have an opportunity to 
communicate with “prime time” audiences. 
Thus, the Commission should act to insure 
that when the limits are imposed, adequate 
amounts of “five minute program time” will 
be made available by all stations at all times 
and that no restrictions will be placed on ac- 
cess to stations and particularly no restric- 
tions on access to prime time audiences. 

SUGGESTED TEXT 

The petitioner suggests the following text 

for the rule which petitioner seeks: 
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A. No commercial broadcast licensee shall 
carry any sponsored announcement on be- 
half of any candidate for public office, politi- 
cal party or political issue, unless said com- 
mercial announcement shall be at least four 
minutes and thirty seconds in length, or five 
minutes with opening and closing disclaim- 
ers and station credits. 

B. Any candidate shall have the right to 
purchase time over any station over which he 
proposes to broadcast his message provided 
he shall give the station seven (7) days ad- 
vance notice of the time and date which he 
proposes to use. 

C. Licensees must grant adequate access 
to all audience periods and are specifically 
directed to insure that all prime time audi- 
ence periods are open to all candidates and 
that political announcements receive prior- 
ity over other regular commercial program- 
ming. 

PRAYER FOR RELIEF 

There is an urgent need for expedited ac- 
tion by the Commission because 1972 may 
prove to be the costliest and most confusing 
election year in the history of broadcast 
advertising for political candidates. The pe- 
titioner urges the Commission to take im- 
mediate action on the petition, to present 
the same for action at an early meeting of 
the full Commission, publish the petition 
in the Federal Register, furnish a copy to all 
broadcast licensees, and in all ways possible 
to expedite action on the petition. In the 
event the petition or any part thereof fails 
to comply with any rule of the Commision, 
the petitioner asks that the Commission 
provide immediate notification to the peti- 
tioner so he can amend the petition and cure 
any defect. 

Petitioner feels the Commission should 
have an initial thirty day period to take 
initial action on the petition. It would ap- 
pear that the emergency circumstances sur- 
rounding the petition and the need for ex- 
pedited action mandate prompt action and 
that any delay by the Commission beyond 
thirty days would create critical and sub- 
stantial prejudice to the public interest and 
require further action by the petitioner to 
secure or enforce a ruling on this compelling 
matter of public policy. 

Wherefore, the petitioner respectfully 
moves the Commission to set the proposed 
amended rule for immediate action and after 
required proceedings, to adopt the rule 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANTHONY R. MarTIN-TRIGONA. 


SALUTE TO YOUTH FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. for 
the past 21 years an organization called 
Youth for Understanding has been con- 
ducting a student exchange program, 
sending American students to selected 
countries abroad and bringing foreign 
students here for study. At the present 
time about 3,100 foreign students be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 are at- 
tending local American high schools and 
living with American families. In return 
more than 2,500 American high school 
students will go overseas this year. Over 
30,000 students have participated in the 
program since its beginning. 

Youth for Understanding was started 
in 1951 by the Detroit, Mich., area Ro- 
tary Club to bring 75 German teenagers 
to the United States. It soon received 
support from the Ann Arbor Council of 
Churches. The purpose of YFU, accord- 
ing to its bylaws, is to promote interna- 
tional understanding and to acquaint 
teenage students with the family and 
community life of another country. For 
the 21 years of their existence they have 
been doing an admirable job. It is an 
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honor for me to commend them on their 
fine work. 


NEW YORK CITY BAR ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSES EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
WOMEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one signifi- 
cant feature of the dialog on the equal 
rights amendment has been the number 
of outstanding legal scholars that have 
opposed the amendment. The New York 
City Bar Association is no exception. The 
association, which is composed of some 
of the finest legal minds in the Nation, 
did an exhaustive study on the amend- 
ment and concluded in a report to its 
members that the amendment should 
not be approved. 


In its scholarly report, the association 
details the complications that could arise 
from the passage of the equal rights 
amendment and the recent developments 
in the law which have made its passage 
unnecessary, and I hope every Senator 
will take the time to read this valuable 
addition to the debate on the equal rights 
amendment. 

In the report, the association states 
that: 

Our opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments arises not from any disagreement with 
the proposition that women should be free 
from discrimination, but from the means 
which have been proposed. 


I certainly agree with this statement 
and I firmly believe that most Americans 
disagree only with the means proposed 
by the equal rights amendment advo- 


cates. As a better path, the New York 
City Bar Association feels that: 

A markedly preferable procedure for re- 
solving the issues of discrimination by sex 
is to rely on careful Federal legislation, 
drawn as far as possible to deal with spe- 
cific subject matter, and a continuing pat- 
tern of judicial decision under the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Constitutional amendment is prob- 
ably unnecessary and distinctly undesirable. 


Since the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion’s report, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
acted to confirm their prediction of the 
Court’s action under the 14th amend- 
ment in the Reed against Reed case. To 
my mind, the Reed case obviously is a 
tipoff that the Court will declare uncon- 
stitutional any law that unreasonably 
differentiates between men and women, 
and I cannot understand why the effort 
expended in behalf of the equal rights 
amendment is not directed at the 14th 
amendment with court cases. In the final 
analysis, court cases are going to have 
to be brought even if the equal rights 
amendment is passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report by the New York 
City Bar Association be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Report of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Committee on Federal 
Legislation] 

AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION To PROHIBIT 

STATE DISCRIMINATION BASED ON SEX 

The burgeoning issue of women’s rights has 
recently become the subject of national at- 
tention through the revival of a long pending 
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proposal for constitutional amendment. The 
House, without hearings or extensive debate, 
has now passed a proposed constitutional 
amendment which reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. Congress and 
the several states shall have power, within 
their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

In the Senate, this Amendment initially 
had over 40 sponsors. As the matter neared a 
vote, however, it became apparent that many 
of the original proponents of the amendment 
were having serious second thoughts. On the 
day before the recess, the Senate, by rider, 
added to the Equal Rights Amendment a pro- 
vision specifically permitting draft exemp- 
tions to continue to be accorded to women 
and also added the so-called “Dirksen Prayer 
Amendment” which would overturn the Su- 
preme Court’s decision prohibiting prayers in 
school. This latter provision, having no rele- 
vance to the Equal Rights Amendment, 
would seem to be unacceptable to the House 
and the passage of this rider appears to be 
the death knell for the House-passed version 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 


When the Senate reconvenes on Novem- 
ber 16, 1970 the pending business will be a 
new version of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
The new proposal was introduced by Senator 
Birch Bayh just prior to the recess, in what 
has been described as an “effort to revive the 
nearly dead Equal Rights Amendment.” 1 The 
Bayh proposal (which we will refer to as the 
“Equal Protection” Amendment) reads as 
follows: 


“Neither the United States nor any state 
shall, on account of sex, deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 


We have considered both the Equal Rights 
Amendment in its original version as it 
passed the House and the Equal Protection 
Amendment; we urge the Congress not to 
adopt either amendment. The problems to 
which the proposed amendments direct 
themselves are substantially better dealt with 
by a broad statutory declaration of principle, 
coupled with specific, carefully drafted legis- 
lation directed at specific types of discrimi- 
nation, and developed by judicial decision. 
Constitutional amendments afford an un- 
satisfactory remedy; at the same time, the 
alteration of the Constitution for this pur- 
pose threatens the integrity of the Four- 
teenth Amendment in other areas. 


We have also examined and summarize in 
the Appendix attached to this report the 
manner in which the courts have been deal- 
ing with alleged sex discrimination, attempt- 
ing to discover whether a shift in judicial 
attitude has taken place. 


Considering the nature of the existing 
discriminations and the judicial treatment 
being accorded to them, we have concluded 
that: 


A. Those discriminations which would be 
clearly invalidated by both of the proposed 
amendments could be stricken under the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment without the need for further 
constitutional amendment, particularly if 
the development of the law in this area were 
encouraged by a statute embodying a Con- 
gressional declaration of principle. 

Congress has already taken some action 
with respect to discrimination in employ- 
ment and recent decisions show that such 
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legislation has been having a beneficial ef- 
fect.2 

B. Some statutes distinguishing on the 
basis of sex are considered by some to be 
genuine benefits or privileges accorded to 
women, yet thought by others to be discrimi- 
nation masquerading as protection. Here, the 
impact of either amendment seems at best 
to be ambiguous. Conflicting statements 
made by proponents of the Equal Rights 
Amendment as to its intended impact lead 
one to conclude that no one can confidently 
predict what the results of that amendment 
would be on such statutes. Although we find 
the equal protection language to be superior 
to the language of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment in this respect, it too raises more ques- 
tions than it answers *—questions which we 
believe can be more satisfactorily resolved by 
statute than by a constitutional amendment. 

C. Neither amendment would reach the 
most serious and widespread discrimination 
against women—that discrimination which 
occurs in private employment. There is no 
question but that discrimination against 
women in initial employment, in wage scales 
and in promotion policies exists on an 
enormous scale. None of these abuses, how- 
ever, would be touched by the amendments, 
which reach only non-private discrimination. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM AND 
JUDICIAL TREATMENT TO DATE 


The areas in which discrimination by law 
based on sex is said to exist include at least 
the following: (1) labor laws, including min- 
imum wages, maximum hours of work, per- 
missible times of work, working conditions 
and permissible kinds of work (including 
statutes prohibiting women from engaging 
in particular gainful occupations, or prohib- 
iting women from performing certain serv- 
ices, such as lifting more than & specified 
weight); (2) statutes or ordinances denying 
women equal access to places of public ac- 
commodation or amusement; (3) laws ex- 
empting women from the responsibility of 
jury service; (4) statutes providing for a 
different time and/or place of imprisonment 
for persons of different sexes sentenced to 
jail for the same offense; (5) discrimination 
in admission to various public educational 
institutions; (6) laws declaring different ages 
of majority for the purpose of entering into 
a contract or making a will, different ages of 
consent to marriage, different capacity to 
contract during coverture; (7) laws provid- 
ing different rights to support or alimony or 
different rights to an intestate or elective 
share of the estate of a deceased spouse.‘ 

The Appendix, which summarizes judicial 
decisions on the constitutionality of such 
laws, demonstrates, we believe, that the pro- 
ponents of legislation in this area are quite 
correct in their contention that courts in 
general—and the United States Supreme 
Court in particular—have been slow to rec- 
ognize that any “invidious discrimination 
may be involved in statutes which discrimi- 
nate between the sexes. It is still correct to 
state, as one of the leading articles in this 
area did in 1965, that “. . . [T]he Supreme 
Court has in no case found a law distinguish- 
ing on the basis of sex to be a violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment .. .”5 Never- 
theless, it is also true that laws which dis- 
criminate between the sexes are more and 
more coming under attack, and that these 
attacks are beginning—in both state and 
federal courts—to meet with success. 

It appears that the majority of courts pre- 
sented with the issue have considered the 
validity of sex distinctions to depend upon 
“reasonableness” or “rationality.” As the de- 
cisions demonstrate, such a “reasonable” 
basis has not been difficult to discover in 
most cases. It has been found in the need to 
protect public health and safety, the need 
to protect public morals (and those of 
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women in particular), the policy of protect- 
ing the family as an institution, and, in gen- 
eral, the protection of females viewed as a 
class in need of such protection. There are 
opinions which apparently assume that sex 
is per se a rational basis for discrimination, 
with no further burden of justification. 

Professor Paul Freund of Harvard Law 
School testified at hearings on the Equal 
Rights Amendment: “. .. a few significant 
decisions of the Supreme Court in well 
chosen cases under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment would have a highly salutary effect.” 9 
There are increasing signs that such a trend 
in judicial thinking is under way. The in- 
creasing reluctance to find a rational basis 
upon which to uphold sex discrimination of 
various kinds stems, it would seem, primarily 
from a growing realization on the part of 
male judges and lawyers that paternalistic 
conclusions about the need of women for 
“protection” require close scrutiny to make 
sure that they are not simply the reflection 
of unwarranted assumptions of male superi- 
ority, similar to the assumptions of white 
superiority which have so persistently ham- 
pered efforts to establish racial equality be- 
fore the law. Judges are apparently begin- 
ning with some frequency to view sex-dis- 
criminatory laws as they have for some time 
viewed racially discriminatory laws. A statute 
which restricts in some substantial way the 
liberty of all members of a group, as individ- 
uals, because of some assumptions (usually, 
although not always, unverifiable ones) 
about the average characteristics of that 
group bears a heavy burden of justification if 
that group is one to which individuals belong 
not by choice but by birth. 

The argument thus can be made—and 
to us appears compelling—that all members 
of one sex, as individuals, should no more 
be penalized by the law for the character- 
istics of their sex as a group than should all 
members of one race, as individuals, be so 
affected. Despite this, it does not necessarily 
follow that every law which distinguishes 
between the sexes should for that reason 
alone be automatically invalid. Even pro- 
ponents of the “Equal Rights” Amendment 
appear to concede that, given the present 
state of American culture, certain public 
differentiations between the sexes, such as 
separate public restrooms, should be per- 
missible. However trivial this point may 
seem, it is nevertheless indicative of the fact 
that a distinction based on sex is not, per se, 
quite so presumptively invidious as a dis- 
tinction based on race (it being obvious that 
any state action establishing racially segre- 
gated restrooms would be entirely imper- 
missible). This is perhaps because such sex- 
ual segregation is not an indicium of pejora- 
tive inequality in the eyes of either sex, as 
opposed to racially segregated restrooms, 
which would quite properly be viewed as 
evidencing not merely a discrimination, but 
also an attributed inferiority on the part 
of one of the races. Thus, sex-distinguishing 
legislation, even if subject to a more severe 
judicial scrutiny, should in at least a few 
cases be able to survive where similar ra- 
cially-distinguishing legislation could not. 
Similar distinctions might arguably be sus- 
tained if based on such biological differences 
as child-bearing or physical structure, within 
the context of our culture. 


II. DISCUSSION OF THE DESIRABILITY OF THE 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
A. The equal rights amendment versus the 
equal protection amendment 
Of the two constitutional amendments un- 
der consideration here, the House-passed 
version, or Equal Rights Amendment, should 
be eliminated at the outset of this discus- 
sion as inferior to the “Equal Protection” 
Amendment. This is in part because “equal 
rights” suffers from vagueness of definition. 
The new concept of “equal rights” may, of 
course, be given substance by a holding that 
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it is coterminous with the more familiar 
“equal protection of the laws,” but in that 
event it is at best superfluous and at worst 
confusing. If “equal rights’ goes beyond 
“equal protection of the laws,” that is, to 
a doctrine approaching per se invalidity for 
any law that draws distinctions based on sex, 
it is also undesirable as being too inflexible, 
as the foregoing discussion would seem to 
indicate. It should also be rejected for sev- 
eral other reasons of a technical nature.” 


B. Evaluation of the equal protection 
amendment 


The Equal Protection Amendment, though 
better conceptually and in other technical 
respects, should also be rejected for at least 
three reasons: (1) the passage of such an 
amendment would not achieve anything 
which could not be achieved by Act of Con- 
gress, for the States, pursuant to Section 5 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and for the 
Federal Government, within its powers to en- 
act Federal law; (2) it would fail to direct 
Congressional attention specifically to the 
ways in which various types of existing dis- 
tinctions based on sex should be resolved; 
and (3) it might have an unfortunate effect 
on future development of the scope of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, 


1. Availability of Statutory and Judicial Al- 
ternatives To Enforce the Equal Protection 
Clause 
We believe that the Equal Protection 

Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment does 

prohibit any legislation which makes an un- 

reasonable sex-discrimination, and many 
courts have so held. It is true that the Su- 
preme Court has never invalidated a law on 
these grounds; on the other hand, it has on 
more than one occasion considered whether 

a given law which does so discriminate has 

violated that clause, and has never, to our 

knowledge, said that sex-discrimination can- 
not give rise to a violation of the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause. The latest decisions of the 

Court in this area have been divided ones.’ 

The Court may well be influenced in future 

decisions by the ferment of thought and dis- 

covery in this area, so that laws and prac- 
tices previously deemed innocuous may be 
seen as pernicious. If it is considered desir- 
able that this process be aided by Congres- 
sional action, a statute enacted under § 5 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment would seem to 
be sufficient for such a purpose, without the 

necessity to rewrite the Constitution” A 

broad and forceful statute, moreover, could 

well serve a needed symbolic function to ex- 
press the will of Congress on these issues. 


2. The Greater Specificity of a Statute 


One of the principal arguments of the op- 
ponents of the “Equal Rights” Amendment 
has been that it would have vast and incal- 
culable effect on such areas as local laws of 
support, alimony, child custody, labor regu- 
lations, etc-——that it would create uncer- 
tainty and thereby breed litigation. To the 
extent that a rigorous application of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to sex-distinctions 
in the law becomes widespread, however, 
similar uncertainty and increase in litiga- 
tion is likely to follow. One of the virtues of 
a simple Act of Congress is that it can prop- 
erly be specific about the precise ways in 
which a variety of different problems are to 
be resolved. Such a statute could adequately 
fill the need for a declaration of national pol- 
icy in this area, while at the same time avoid- 
ing much of the uncertainty that would re- 
sult from such a declaration of policy un- 
accompanied by any instructions as to how 
it should be implemented.” 

Related to this point, we note that one 
argument for action by Constitutional 
amendment is its permanence—once rati- 
fied, such action is nearly impossible to re- 
verse. While we recognize the force of this 
argument, we believe that Incorporation of 
protection against sex-discrimination into 
the fabric of the Fourteenth Amendment 
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would soon become equally difficult to re- 
verse. (In light of the possible difficulties at- 
tendant on ratification of an amendment, it 
may also be considerably easier to achieve.) 
We further note that the specific rules for 
resolving existing sex differentiation initi- 
ally formulated in a comprehensive statute 
might, the light of experience, appear to re- 
quire some modification or supplementation; 
were they in an amendment rather than a 
statute, this might be a practical impossi- 
bility. 


3. The Inappropriateness of Constitutional 
Amendment Here 


It is perhaps fundamental that a Consti- 
stitution should embody provisions of gen- 
eral application. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, particularly if supported by appropri- 
ate legislation, would seem to be such a 
generalized provision, which has applicabil- 
ity to the problems of discrimination by sex. 
An amendment directed to this one problem 
would seem to be of insufficient generality 
to warrant inclusion in the Constitution 
alongside the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In addition, at least in some courts, the 
adoption of such a specific amendment 
could possibly be used as a means to limit 
the application of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in other areas." However remote this 
prospect may be, there seems to be little 
justification to create the prospect of its 
occurrence, 

CONCLUSION 

Our opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments arises not from any disagreement with 
the proposition that women should be free 
from discrimination, but from the means 
which have been proposed. We have con- 
cluded that a markedly preferable procedure 
for resolving the issues of discrimination by 
sex is to rely on careful Federal legislation, 
drawn as far as possible to deal with specific 
subject matter, and a continuing pattern 


of judicial decision under the Equal Pro- 

tection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 

ment. Constitutional amendment is prob- 

ably unnecessary and distinctly undesirable. 

For these reasons, the proposed amendments 

should not be approved by the Congress. 
November 10, 1970 
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FOOTNOTES 

1New York Times, October 15, 1970, p. 31. 

2See discussion of cases under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Appendix, infra. 

3 Upon introduction of the Bayh proposal, 
Senator Ervin, who is opposed to the Equal 
Rights Amendment, expressed his gratitude 
that Senator Bayh recognized that there were 
legitimate interests of women which “need 
protecting”. Senator Bayh, however, said that 
he did not think that there was any substan- 
tial difference between his language and that 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. New York 
Times, October 15, 1970, p. 31. 

*Many of these laws are discussed in the 
opinions cited in the Appendix to this Re- 
port. In addition, see the citations to the 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
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stitutional Amendments of the Judiciary 
Committee on S.J. Res. 61 (May 5, 6, 7, 1970) 
(cited in the Appendix as “Hearings’) and 
see also Hearings at pp. 725 (age of legal 
majority) and 728 (age of consent to mar- 
riage). On the general subject of legal dis- 
crimination based on sex, see Kanowitz, 
Women and the Law (1969). 

ë Murray & Eastwood, Jane Crow and The 
Law: Sex Discrimination and Title VII, 34 
Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 232, 237 (1965). 

Hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, September 9, 1970. 

™The Equal Protection Amendment is 
preferable to the Equal Rights Amendment 
in the following other respects: 

(i) It contains the usual and desirable 
provision requiring ratification by the states 
within 7 years, a provision omitted from the 
Equal Rights Amendment; 

(ii) It provides for a two-year period after 
adoption before the amendment would be 
effective, as contrasted to the one-year pro- 
vision in the Equal Rights Amendment. The 
longer period of time is desirable, in view of 
the many changes in state law which may be 
deemed necessary in the light of the amend- 
ment; 

(ili) It eliminates the jurisdictional prob- 
lems and apparent limitation on federal ac- 
tion created by language of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the effect that “Congress and 
the several states shall have power within 
their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” [emphasis 
added] 

This language might be read to inhibit fed- 
eral action in a manner probably not in- 
tended by the proponents of the measure, 

8 Goesaert v. Cleary, 335 U.S. 464 (1948) 
(three Justices dissenting); Hoyt v. Florida, 
368 U.S. 57 (1961) (three Justices concurring 
in part); see also U.S. v. Yazell, 382 U.S. 341 
(1966) (three Justices dissenting). 

* Congress has power to act in implemen- 
tation of Article 14, Section 5, in the area of 
women's rights. Such action by Congress 
would be even more clearly justified and 
appropriate than the recent action taken 
with respect to lowering of the voting age, 
elimination of residence requirements and 
other matters contained in the amendments 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. See our 
reports on the Extension of the Voting Rights 
Act and the Administration’s Alternative, 
Volume 9, Bulletin No. 1, July 1, 1970, page 
50, and Reports of Committees of the As- 
sociation of the Bar concerned with Federal 
Legislation, on Statutory Reduction of the 
Voting Age, ibid., at page 64. 

*The statute could contain a preamble 
similar to that found in the amendments to 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 declaring cer- 
tain presently existing practices which dis- 
criminate against women to be in violation 
of the Equal Protection provision of the 14th 
Amendment. The statute could then deal 
specifically with those areas in which the im- 
pact of the general principle of equal pro- 
tection gives rise to ambiguities, i.e., the cir- 
cumstances in which argument exists as to 
whether distinctions in the law based on 
sex are “protections” or “discriminations.” 
Specifically focusing on these problems, Con- 
gress could prescribe the precise consequences 
which it intends. 

“See discussion of Minor v. Happersett, 
Appendiz, p. t. 


APPENDIX 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF VARIOUS STATE LAWS 
WHICH DISCRIMINATE ON THE BASIS OF SEX 

Although it does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, the following is an attempt to summa- 
rize the principal cases which have ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of legislation 
which makes distinctions based on sex. We 
have particularly attempted to discover any 
cases in recent years which represent a shift 
in judicial attitude toward such laws. 
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I. Suffrage, The Fourteenth Amendment 
was proposed by Congress in 1866, the Fif- 
teenth in 1870. In Minor v. Happersett, 88 
U.S. 162 (1874), the United States Supreme 
Court was asked to hold that a Missouri law 
confining the state’s elective franchise to 
males was invalid under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, The argument was based on the 
“privileges and immunities of citizenship” 
clause and on “equal protection”; the Court 
in upholding the statute discussed primarily 
the former. Conceding that women were both 
“persons” and “citizens” within the meaning 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the Court 
held that suffrage was not one of the “privi- 
leges” referred to. The Court relied on the 
existence of the Fifteenth Amendment as 
demonstrating Congress’ belief that suffrage 
was not covered by the Fourteenth. (This 
issue was of course rendered moot by the 
Nineteenth Amendment.) 

II. Working Hours, Statutes regulating the 
maximum hours per day a woman may be 
employed to work, or the time of day when 
she may work, have been common for many 
years. See generally, Oldham, Sex Discrimina- 
tion and State Protection Laws, 44 Denver 
L.J. 344, 354-57 (1967) (hereinafter cited as 
Oldham), A summary of such laws as of 1969 
may be found in Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amendments 
of the Judiciary Committee on S.J. Res. 61 
(May 5, 6 and 7, 1970) (hereinafter cited as 
Hearings), at pp. 737-42. An Oregon statute 
of this type was approved by the Supreme 
Court in 1908, in Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 
412. The Court had struck down a N.Y. law 
fixing maximum hours for both men and 
women only three years before, in Lochner v. 
New York, 198 U.S. 45 (1905), so the Court 
(supported by a Brandeis brief) was at some 
pains to make it clear that the law in ques- 
tion was valid because of the state’s partic- 
ular interest in protecting the health of 
women workers. A series of Supreme Court 
cases in the following years reached similar 
results: Riley v. Commonwealth, 232 U.S. 671 
(1914); Hawley v. Walker, 232 U.S. 718 (1914); 
Miller v. Wilson, 236 U.S. 373 (1915); Bosley 
v. McLaughlin, 236 U.S. 385 (1915); Radice v. 
New York, 264 U.S. 292 (1924); see also, State 
v. Dominion Hotel, Inc., 17 Ariz. 267, 151 Pac, 
958 (1915). 

With the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, sex discrimination in covered em- 
ployment was prohibited, and a number of 
cases were thereafter brought in which it was 
claimed that refusal of an employer to hire 
& woman otherwise qualified because she 
could not under state law work the hours re- 
quired by the job would constitute a viola- 
tion of the Act (such a qualification imposed 
upon women being claimed not to constitute 
a “bona fide occupational qualification”). In 
Mengelkoch v. Industrial Welfare Comm’n, 
284 F. Supp. 950, 956 (C.D. Calif. 1968), plain- 
tiff sought to have the state’s maximum- 
hours law enjoined as being in violation of 
the Constitution or the Civil Rights Act. The 
three-judge panel, in an opinion by Judge 
Stephens, held that the Constitutional issue 
was not “substantial” (citing Muller), after 
which Judge Stephens, now eitting alone, 
held the Constitutional issue to be a “settled” 
one, and abstained on the statutory claim. In 
393 U.S. 83, pet. for reh. denied, 393 U.S. 933 
(1968), the Court dismissed an appeal from 
both decisions, for want of jurisdiction. A 
similar suit was brought in Ward v. Luttrell, 
292 F. Supp. 162 (E.D. La. 1968), but it was 
again held that until the Supreme Court 
should overrule Muller and its similar de- 
cisions, the Constitutional issue was not 
“substantial.” 

In Rosenfeld y. Southern Pac. Co., 293 F. 
Supp. 1219 (C.D. Calif. 1968), however, a 
different result was reached. Defendant had 
refused to hire plaintiff as an “agent-teleg- 
rapher,” a job for which she was otherwise 
qualified, on the ground that the state’s 
maximum-hour law (and weight-lifting law, 
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see infra) forbade it. The District Court re- 
sponded by holding the state statute to be 
invalid, under the Supremacy clause, as in 
violation of the standards set by the Civil 
Rights Act for non-discriminatory employ- 
ment practices. 

Ill. Weight-Lifting. A number of states 
have laws limiting the amount of weight 
which a woman may be permitted to lift or 
carry on the job. See Hearings, 748. As noted 
above, such a statute in California has been 
held invalid under the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Rosenfeld v. Southern Pac. Co., supra. 
Accord., Utility Workers Union Local 246 v. 
Southern Calif. Edison Co., 61 Lab. Cas. par. 
9369 (C.D. Calif. 1969). A number of other 
cases have held such standards where im- 
posed by employers without the compulsion 
of state law to constitute violations of the 
Act. In Weeks v. Southern Bell. Tel. & Tel. 
Co., 408 F.2d 228 (5th Cir. 1969), Georgia had 
previously had such a statute, since replaced 
by a non-discriminatory one. The Circuit 
Court, reversing the District Court below, 
held that the employer had failed to sustain 
the burden of demonstrating that It had a 
“factual basis for believing that all or sub- 
stantially all women would be unable to per- 
form safely and efficiently the duties of the 
job involved.” Id. at 235. In Bowe v. Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., 416 F.2d 711 (7th Cir. 
1969), another reversal, it was similarly held 
with respect to an employer which, although 
not bound by any such statute in Indiana, 
claimed to have been following similar re- 
strictions imposed on its operations in other 
states; the court noted the Rosenfeld hold- 
ing “with approval.” 

It should be stressed, of course, that these 
opinions are all applications of the Civil 
Rights Act, not Constitutional holdings. This 
was emphasized by the court in Richards v. 
Griffith Rubber Mills, 300 F. Supp. 338 (D. 
Ore. 1969), a similar holding. The test ap- 
plied in Weeks, supra, requiring the employer 
to show that “all or substantially all women” 
could not perform the job in question, was 
applied with similar result in Cheatwood v. 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 303 F. Supp. 
754 (M.D. Ala. 1969). In holding that there 
must be more than just a “rational” basis for 
the restriction, these opinions perhaps fore- 
shadow the kind of “equal protection” test 
which can be applied to sex-discrimination 
statutes of all kinds by a court which con- 
siders the sexual classification as an in- 
herently “suspect” one. 

IV. Minimum Wages. A substantial ma- 
jority of states have minimum wage laws; a 
minority of these statutes apply only to wom- 
en (or to women and minors). See Hearings, 
730-36. A statute of the latter type was up- 
held in West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 
U.S. 379 (1937), overruling Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hosp., 261 U.S. 525 (1923). Unlike 
Muller, supra, the holding was not limited 
to a statute applying to women only; the 
Court made it clear that its approval was for 
state minimum wage laws in general. Having 
done so, the Court then upheld the law in 
question as not being an arbitrary discrim- 
ination: “This Court has frequently held 
that the legislative authority, acting within 
its proper field, is not bound to extend its 
regulation to all cases which it might pos- 
sibly reach.” Id. at 400. 

V. Occupational Restrictions. About half 
the states have statutes prohibiting women 
from employment in one or more types of 
work; the most common are mining and the 
serving of alcoholic beverages. See Hearings, 
746-7; see generally Oldham, 357-60. A prec- 
edent for occupational restriction in gen- 
eral is Bradwell v. State, 83 U.S. 130 (1872), 
approving an Illinois law restricting admis- 
sion to law practice to males only. Citing the 
Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U.S. 36 (1872) to 
the effect that the Fourteenth Amendment's 
Equal Protection Clause was designed pri- 
marily for the protection of the Negro race, 
the Court held that the practice of law is 
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not a “privilege” of citizenship, and its 
regulation is within the state’s reserved po- 
lice power. (Justice Bradley’s concurring 
opinion, joined in by two other justices, is 
notable for its “male supremacy” language.) 
In accord is In re Lockwood, 154 US, 116 
(1894) (similar case from Virginia); see also 
Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U.S. 59 (1911) 
(laundry-tax statute attacked partly on 
ground that it discriminates between sexes; 
the Court notes that states discriminate be- 
tween the sexes in a number of ways, includ- 
ing property rights and inheritance rights, 
age of majority, etc.). 

A series of state decisions has upheld the 
state’s power to prohibit or restrict the em- 
ployment of women in the liquor trade, es- 
pecially in bars. These include: Blair v. Kil- 
patrick, 41 Ind. 315 (1872) (statute limiting 
grant of liquor licenses to males only); Berg- 
man v. Cleveland, 39 Ohio St. 651 (1884) (law 
forbidding employment, in bar, of women 
other than licensee’s wife); State v. Con- 
sidine, 16 Wash. 358, 47 Pac. 775 (1897); May- 
or and Council of Hoboken v. Goodman, 68 
N.J.L. 217, 51 Atl. 1092 (1912) (ordinance for- 
bidding employment of women other than 
licensee’s wife as bartender or barmaid, also 
prohibiting licensee from allowing women 
to congregate in bar for the purpose of en- 
ticing customers); and Fitzpatrick v. Liquor 
Control Comm’n, 316 Mich. 83, 25 N.W. 2d 
118 (1946) (statute forbidding employment 
as bartender of any female other than the 
wife or daughter of a male licensee.) . 

Apparently the first case invalidating such 
a law is Brown v. Foley, 158 Fla. 734, 29 So. 
2d 870 (1947), in which a Miami ordinance 
forbidding employment of women as bar- 
tenders was struck down as being, simply, 
unreasonable. In 1948, however, the issue 
came before the Supreme Court. A three- 
judge District Court in Michigan had refused 
to enjoin the operation of the Michigan stat- 
ute upheld in Fitzpatrick, supra, in Goesaert 
v. Cleary, 74 F. Supp. 735 (E.D. Mich. 1947) 
(one judge dissenting on the ground that 
ithe statute arbitrarily discriminated be- 
tween male and female licensees, permitting 
only the former to employ their female chil- 
dren as bartenders). In Goesaert v. Cleary, 
335 U.S. 464 (1948), Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for himself and five other Justices, 
upheld the statute as making a not “irra- 
tional” distinction. “The Constitution,” 
Frankfurter suggested, “does not require 
legislatures to reflect sociological insight, or 
shifting social standards, any more than it 
requires them to keep abreast of the latest 
scientific standards.” Id. at 466. The three 
dissenting Justices followed the reasoning 
of the dissenting opinion below, that at 
least as to female licensees, the statute was 
an unreasonable one. 

As might be expected, the cases since Goes- 
aert have tended to approve similar statutes; 
see, eg., State v. Burke, 79 Ida. 205, 312 P.2d 
806 (1957); Hargens v. Alcoholic Bever- 
age Control Bd., 263 Cal. App. 2d 601, 69 
Cal. Rptr. 868 (1968); cf. Coon v. Tingle, 277 
F. Supp. 304 (N.D. Ga. 1967). See also Vint- 
age Society Wholesalers Corp. v. State Liquor 
Authority, 311 N.Y.S, 2d 735 (Sup. Ct. 1970). 

As noted above, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 has been relied on to attack discrimina- 
tory employment rules found in state legisla- 
tion. In two cases, Federal courts have con- 
sidered the impact of that Act on the “bar- 
maid” type of law: In Krauss v. Sacramento 
Inn, 38 U.S. L. Week 2699 (U.S. D.C. ED. 
Calif. June 15, 1970), the California statute 
was held to be valid despite the Act, relying 
on the Goesaert decision and the Twenty- 
First Amendment. In McCrimmon v. Daley, 
418 F.2d 366 (7th Cir. 1969), however, the 
court held that the District Court had erred 
in dismissing plaintiffs’ action to enjoin a 
Chicago ordinance as presenting no “sub- 
stantial” federal question. The Circuit Court 
held that the complaint raised two substan- 
tial federal questions—a constitutional issue 
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(not precluded by Goesaert because of a 
slight difference between the ordinance and 
the statute there tested), and a Supremacy 
question, under the Civil Rights Act. See 
also Longacre v: State, 488 P.2d 832 (Wyo. 
1968), where the state had adopted a statute 
forbidding sex-discrimination in employment 
(along with race discrimination, etc.) after 
the “barmaid” statute was adopted. Although 
it could probably have harmonized the two, 
the court chose rather to hold that the later 
statute impliedly repealed the earlier, adding 
that were the legislature specifically to ex- 
empt bartending from the provisions of the 
Pair Employment Act, the constitutional 
question would remain, 

Another occupational restriction occasion- 
ally challenged is the prohibition against 
women engaging in professional wrestling. 
In Hesseltine v. State Athletic Bå., 6 Ill. 2d 
129, 126 N.E. 2d 631 (1955), defendant was 
held not to be authorized by its enabling 
Statute to restrict issuing of Licenses to 
males; in so holding, the Court noted that it 
was not deciding the “serious” and “impor- 
tant” constitutional question that would be 
presented if the legislature had so acted. Two 
other opinions have upheld similar exclusion, 
however: State v. Hunter, 208 Ore. 282, 300 
P.2d 455 (1956); and Calzadilla v. Dooley, 29 
App. Div. 2d 152, 286 N.Y.S. 2d 510 (4th 
Dep’t 1968). The Oregon opinion is particu- 
larly notable for the obvious approval with 
which the judge views a “predominantly 
masculine” legislature acting to preserve 
“manly arts and privileges’ against “femi- 
nine encroachment.” (208 Ore. at 287-88). 

One other decision should be noted here: 
In Shpritzer v. Lang, 17 App. Div. 2d 285, 
234 N.Y.S. 2d 285 (ist Dep't 1962), it was 
held that a policewoman was entitled under 
the relevant statute to take the examination 
for promotion to sergeant, the court express- 
ing a view that to hold otherwise would 
result in the statute’s constituting an un- 
constitutional deprivation of equal protec- 
tion. The Court of Appeals, in affirming, 13 
N.Y. 2d 744, 191 N.E. 2d 919 (1963), expressly 
did not reach the constitutional issue, 

VI. Public Accommodations, Laws prohib- 
iting females acting as bartenders may per- 
haps be open to attack as really designed to 
protect male bartenders from competition, 
rather than as merely expressing a desire to 
protect public morals, (See Kanowitz, Women 
and the Law 33-34 (1969). Less open to a 
change of “special interest” are statutes re- 
stricting the service of liquor to women in 
bars. Such statutes have been upheld in 
Adams v. Cronin, 29 Colo. 488 (1902); Com- 
monwealth v. Price, 123 Ky. 1963, 94 S.W. 32 
(1906); People v. Case, 153 Mich. 98, 116 
N.W. 558 (1908); and Laughlin v., Tillamook 
County, 75 Ore. 506, 147 Pac, 547 (1915). 
(Before the Price case was decided, an earlier 
Kentucky ordinance had forbidden a woman 
to go into, or even to “stand around” within 
fifty feet of, any place where liquor was sold; 
this was held invalid as being an “unreason- 
able” and “unnecessary invasion of personal 
liberty,” in Gastenau v. Commonwealth, 108 
Ky. 473, 56 S.W. 705 (1900) .) In what appears 
to be the only recent case of this type, how- 
ever, a different result was reached. In Gal- 
lagher v. City of Bayonne, 106 NJ. Super. 
401, 256 A.2d 61, aff'd per curiam, 55 N.J. 159, 
259 A.2d 912 (1969), a city ordinance pro- 
hibiting a tavern owner from permitting 
women to stand at a public bar or to be 
served unless seated was declared invalid as 
an unreasonable exercise of the police power. 
Relying on an earlier decision invalidating 
the suspension or revocation of the license 
of a bar where homosexuals gather, the court 
held that no rational basis had been shown 
for the statute sufficient to justify its dis- 
criminatory treatment, 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited 
both sex and race discrimination in covered 
employment, but failed to specify a prohibi- 
tion of sex discrimination in its public ac- 
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commodations provisions. In DeCrow v. Hotel 
Syracuse Corp., 288 F. Supp. 530 (N.D.N.Y., 
1968), plaintiffs’ complaint alleging refusal 
of hotel bar to serve an unescorted woman 
was dismissed for failure to state a cause of 
action. The court stated that there was no 
State action. Thus the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment could not apply; the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 prohibits sex discrimination in pri- 
vate employment, said the court, but not in 
public accommodations. In DeCrow v. Hotel 
Syracuse Corp., 59 Misc. 2d 383, 298 N.Y.S. 
2d 859 (S. Ct. Onondaga Co. 1969), plaintiffs 
tried again, this time claiming under the 
N.Y. Civil Rights Law. This action was also 
dismissed, on the ground that some of the 
statutory provisions invoked apply by their 
terms only to discrimination on the grounds 
of “race, creed, color or national origin,” and 
that another cited section did not apply be- 
cause the plaintiffs had not been refused 
service completely—they would have been 
served at a table, it was only bar service 
that was denied. In contrast to these deci- 
sions is Seidenberg v. McSorley’s Old Ale 
House, 398 F. Supp. 1253 (S.D.N.Y. 1969), an 
action similar to the first DeCrow case (ex- 
cept that a complete refusal to serve was 
alleged). District Judge Tenney, refused to 
dismiss the complaint, holding that the ex- 
treme state regulation of the liquor trade 
raised at least a possibility of State action 
in this area (although the court was careful 
to point out that it was not holding that 
every person who held a state license to do 
anything was therefore per se engaged in 
“State action’’). 

VII. Public Education. Proponents of sex- 
ual equality have charged that public educa- 
tional institutions frequently discriminate 
against women in their admissions proce- 
dures; also there are a number of public col- 
leges (mainly military schools of various 
sorts) which admit only one sex. Hearings, 
574-75. Two recent Texas cases have upheld 
the exclusion of women from Texas A & M: 
Heaton v. Bristol, 317 S.W. 2d 86 (Tex. Civ. 
App.) cert. denied, 359 U.S. 230 (1958); Allred 
v. Heaton, 336 S.W. 2d 251 (Tex. Civ. App.) 
cert. denied, 364 U.S. 517 (1960). These cases 
appear to hold that the state educational 
system in general makes ample provision for 
women, making this particular discrimina- 
tion permissible even if it were otherwise 
objectionable (which is not conceded). In 
the latter Texas opinion the court says, 
somewhat plaintively, “Surely the Supreme 
Court of the United States will not attempt 
to interfere with the public policy of the sov- 
ereign states of this nation in the manage- 
ment and control of their respective educa- 
tional systems so long as such systems do 
not discriminate against color or race.” (366 
S.W. 2d at 261). In Kirstein v. Rectors of 
Univ. of Va., 309 F. Supp. 184 (E.D. Va. 1970), 
however, a federal court agreed with the 
plaintiffs’ contention that the state may not 
under the Fourteenth Amendment properly 
deny to women the educational opportunities 
afforded at the University of Virginia’s Char- 
lottesville campus, where such opportuni- 
ties are not afforded to women elsewhere in 
the state (thus expressly avoiding the issue 
of “separate but equal” as a permissible 
standard). 

VIII, Jury Service. There now appears to be 
no state in which women as a class are ab- 
solutely excluded from jury service. See 
Hearings, 726-27 (collecting and classifying 
laws relating to jury service for women, and 
exemptions therefrom). Such a statute has 
never been ruled upon by the Supreme 
Court, but there are dicta to the effect that 
such exclusion would be proper. Strauder v. 
West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303, 310 (1879) (hold- 
ing exclusion of Negroes from jury service to 
be impermissible, but suggesting that vari- 
ous other kinds of distinctions—including 
exclusion of women—would be valid); Fay v. 
New York, 332 U.S, 261, 290 (1947) (very 
strongly worded dictum to the effect that 
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women may be excluded from all juries, even 
to the extent of suggesting that the rights of 
women as a class are protected only by the 
Nineteenth Amendment); see also Common- 
wealth v. Welosky, 276 Mass, 398, 177 N.E. 
656 (1931), cert. denied, 284 U.S. 684 (1932) 
(holding that the change in Massachusetts’ 
suffrage laws effected by the Nineteenth 
Amendment does not automatically make 
women eligible jurors). In 1961, the Court 
did rule on a Florida statute which per- 
mitted women to avoid jury service by fall- 
ing to declare their willingness to serve, al- 
though it did not exclude them. In Hoyt v. 
Florida, 368 U.S. 57 (1961), the Court, noting 
that exemption of women from jury service 
was widespread, ruled that it was not un- 
constitutional to do so; the Court did ex- 
pressly avoid stating an opinion as to 
whether absolute exclusion was permissible. 
Seizing upon this reservation, a Federal Dis- 
trict Court in 1966 invalidated Alabama's 
statute excluding women from jury service, 
in White v. Crook, 251 F.Supp. 401 (M.D. Ala. 
1966). The court met the argument that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was not originally 
intended to reach sex discrimination by 
branding it as a “misconception of the Con- 
stitution and this Court’s obligation in in- 
terpreting it”; the Constitution must be ap- 
plied, stated the court, as a “living docu- 
ment” for “contemporary society.” (Id. at 
409). In Mississippi, which until 1968 had 
& similar statute, the State Courts held other- 
wise, State v. Hall, 187 So. 2d 861 (Miss. 1966) 
appeal dismissed, 385 U.S. 98 (1966). In Bass 
v. State, 381 F.2d 692 (5th Cir. 1967), the 
court assumed (for the purpose of discus- 
sion, and seemingly with substantial doubt 
on the issue) that it would follow White v. 
Crook, but still refused to permit removal of 
petitioner's case from the Mississippi State 
court, on the ground that the Federal stat- 
ute in question applied only to cases where 
racial discrimination was involved. To the 
same effect as Bass is Sinclair v. Louisiana, 
384 F.2d 310 (5th Cir. 1967), where it was 
claimed that Louisiana had followed a prac- 
tice of systematic exclusion of women from 
juries. 

IX. Criminal Law—Sentencing. Two early 
Kansas raised issues in this area. In In re 
Dunkerton, 104 Kan. 179 Pac. 347 (1919), the 
court upheld, as constitutional, a state law 
providing for the sentencing of women con- 
victed of crime to an “industrial farm.” In 
dictum, the court stated: “The legislature 
may very properly determine that women 
convicted of crime shall be less severely 
punished than men convicted of the same 
crime, The number of women that commit 
crimes is much smaller than the number of 
men committing similar crimes .. .” (104 
Kan, at 484). At issue in State v. Heitman, 
105 Kan. 139, 181 Pac. 631 (1919), was a 
statute providing that for a given offense 
a man was to be sentenced to prison for a 
definite term (in this case to be fixed at 
not more than six months or less than thirty 
days), while for a similar offense a woman 
should be sentenced to an indefinite term, 
to be confined no longer than the maximum 
fixed by law (Le. in this case, six months). 
Female plaintiff claimed her sentence to be a 
violation of Equal Protection, but the stat- 
ute was upheld, in an opinion devoted mainly 
to praise of modern penology; little was said 
about the sentence, except to describe the 
indeterminate sentence as the most pro- 
gressive development in this fleld. Two deci- 
sions in other states reached the same result 
where statutes of this type were questioned: 
In re Brady, 116 Ohio St. 512, 157 N.E. 69 
(1927) (the court equating sex-discrimina- 
tion with age-discrimination where time and 
place of confinement are concerned); and In 
re Gosselin, 141 Me. 412, 44 A.2d 882 (1945). 

Statutes of the same general type as that 
in the Heitman case have recently been held 
invalid in two other states, however, on the 
ground that they violate the Equal Protection 
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Clause. The leading case in Connecticut is 
U.S. ex rel, Robinson v. York, 281 F. Supp. 8 
(D. Conn. 1968), Granting a petition for writ 
of habeas corpus, the district court ruled 
that no valid legislative purpose was served 
by a law which in effect provided that women 
as a class must serve longer sentences than 
those permitted to be given to men. Paying 
deference to the Supreme Court decisions 
which have permitted sex discrimination of 
various types, the court nevertheless held 
that the statute must be subjected to strict 
scrutiny, remarking,” ... it is difficult to find 
any reason why adult women, as one of the 
specific groups that compose humanity, 
should have a lesser measure of protection 
than a racial group.” (281 F. Supp. at 14). 
Accord, U.S. ex. rel. Sumrell v. York, 288 F. 
Supp. 955 (D. Conn. 1968), and Liberti v. 
York, 28 Conn. Sup. 9, 246 A.2d 106 (1968). 
In Pennsylvania, the same principle was ap- 
plied (reversing a Superior Court decision) 
in Commonwealth v. Daniel, 430 Pa. 642, 243 
A.2d 400 (1968). 

The principle of the Robinson and Daniel 
cases has been extended in Pennsylvania to 
another area as well. In Commonwealth v. 
Stauffer, 214 Pa. Super. 113, 251 A.2q 718 
(1969), plaintiff had been sentenced to serve 
her three-year term for involuntary man- 
slaughter in Muncy, a state correctional insti- 
tution. She claimed that the sentence was 
improper because a man sentenced to prison 
for the same offense would be imprisoned in 
the county jail, while she was being sent to 
what is in effect a state penitentiary. The 
court agreed, invoking the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and interpreting the Daniel 
decision as holding that women are in general 
entitled to equality with men in this area. 

X. Tort Actions. The majority rule that a 
woman has no cause of action for loss of con- 
sortium in the case of injury to her husband, 
although the husband has one in the reverse 
situation, has been held by two Federal courts 
to be a denial of Equal Protection. Owen v. 
Illinois Baking Corp., 260 F. Supp. 820 (D. 
Mich. 1966) (Michigan rule) and Karczewski 
v. B. & O. RR. Co., 274 Supp. 169 (N.D. Nl. 
1967) (Indiana rule). The latter has appar- 
ently been overruled, however, by the con- 
trary holding in Miskunas v. Union Carbide 
Corp., 399 F.2d 847 (Tth Cir. 1968), cert. de- 
nied (three Justices dissenting), 393 U.S. 
1066 (1969). The Miskunas opinion was relied 
on in Duley v. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 44 Til. 
2d 15, 253 N.E. 2d 373 (1969), upholding 
against constitutional challenge a statute 
providing no Workmen’s Compensation re- 
covery (and no Wrongful Death Action either, 
in a case governed by the Workmen's Com- 
pensation law) for the widower unless he 
was completely dependent on his wife for 
his support, even though a widow is subject 
to no such requirement, 

XI. Miscellaneous. In re Estate of Legatos, 
1 Cal. App. 3d 657, 81 Cal. Rptr. 910 (1969) 
(statutory provision imposing state inheri- 
tance tax on property devised under certain 
conditions to a wife by the husband, where 
no corresponding tax is imposed on property 
so devised to the husband by the wife, held 
a violation of Equal Protection); Reed v. 
Reed, 93 Idaho 511, 465 P.2d 635 (1970) (state 
statute providing that the court is to prefer 
male over female when persons otherwise 
equally entitled to a selection apply to be 
named as administrator of a decedent's 
estate; held valid because it provides a means 
of avoiding the necessity for a hearing in 
such cases, and because it represents a res- 
sonable judgment by the legislature that men 
in general are better equipped to serve as 
administrators than women are); State v. 
Bearcub, 465 P.2d 252 (Ore. 1970) (state stat- 
ute prohibiting the sharing by a male over 18 
of the subsistence or lodging of any female 
householder on welfare held not unconsti- 
tutional, despite the fact that it does not 
prohibit similar activity by a woman, the 
court remarking that “the Creator took care 
of classifying men and women differently, 
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and if the legislature accepts these differ- 
ences in a matter like this, we are not pre- 
pared to say that the classifications thus 
made were without good reason”). 


CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN-AMER- 
ICAN DELEGATES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, early 
this month a group of distinguished 
American and African elected officials 
gathered in Lusaka, Zambia, to discuss 
relations between African states and the 
United States. They had quite an agenda 
before them since the sad truth is that 
these relations are in desperate need of 
repair. The United States has for too long 
relegated the African continent to a low 
priority and never has this fact been 
more true than at the present moment. 
Our concern for the deteriorating racial 
situation in southern Africa somehow 
does not seem to fit into President Nixon’s 
larger game plan; hence, the new Azores 
agreement with Portugal or the failure 
of the President to revoke the renewal of 
the sugar quota for South Africa. 

The Nixon doctrine of self-reliance 
apparently means that we should fortify 
Portugal, as a member of NATO, through 
military assistance programs and be for- 
getful of the fact that Portugal uses this 
assistance in her efforts to squelch inde- 
pendence movements and assertions of 
political justice in the territories of An- 
gola, Mozambique, and Guinea, Bissau. 

In South Africa the Nixon doctrine has 
meant abnegation of an active role in 
promoting policies to assist in the 
achievement of basic human rights, par- 
ticularly in the area of American invest- 
ments. 

In Rhodesia, American policy is like 
elsewhere in Africa—nondescript. The 
President failed to work actively for 
maintaining full economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia in compliance with the 
comprehensive and mandatory sanctions 
established by the United Nations in May 
1968. Our Government has remained 
silent as the grave racial unrest and in- 
justice in Rhodesia becomes more and 
more apparent. 

The record is alarming, and the likeli- 
hood that the administration has any in- 
tention of reversing this trend is less than 
assuring. We must plaee our hopes with 
outside pressures and initiatives like the 
Lusaka, Conference. 

Out of my concern for recent develop- 
ments in American policies toward Africa 
and my support of the Lusaka Confer- 
ence, I sent a telegram to His Excellency 
Kenneth D. Kaunda, President of the Re- 
public of Zambia. President Kaunda 
hosted the conference and has been a 
leader in the assertion of racial justice in 
southern Africa, as enunciated in the 
Lusaka, Manifesto of 1969. Mr: President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my cable to 
President Kaunda and his kind reply be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZAMBIA, AFRICA. 
His Excellency KENNETH D. KAUNDA, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Zambia. 

Dear Mr. KaUNDA: My congratulations and 
best wishes to you, your distinguished guests 
from the United States and other members 
of this first meeting of African American 
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representatives. This conference provides an 
urgently needed opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion of relations between African states 
and the United States, Your leadership is ap- 
preciated, Mr. President. You have spoken so 
articulately and reasonably to the world 
about racial equality and self-determination. 

Most Americans, who, like myself, are de- 
voted to many of the ideals enunciated in 
the Lusaka Manifesto, strongly disapprove of 
many aspects of current American policies 
affecting Africa. I deplore, for example: 

1. Withdrawal of U.S. representation from 
the United Nations Committee on Colonial- 
ism, 

2. Relaxation of the arms embargo on 
South Africa. 

3. Erosion of our commonality of interests 
in United Nations votes on key African-en- 
dorsed issues. 

4, Renewal of the sugar quota. 

5. Acceptance of the chrome amendment, 

6. The recent Azores agreement with Por- 
tugal. 

Hopefully, 
these and other problems 
American relations. 

I will be highly interested in your recom- 
mendations, and I intend to do all I can to 
correct these policies. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
STATE HOUSE, 
THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA, 
Lusaka, January 25, 1972. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HUMPHREY: I write to thank you 
very sincerely for your message cabled to me 
on the occasion of the convening of the Con- 
ference of African and American Representa- 
tives held in Lusaka, in January, 1972. 

I was touched by your kind sentiments of 
tribute to me on my stand on the twin ques- 
tions of racial equality and self-determina- 
tion. 

We in Zambia have always deplored the in- 
adequacy of U.S. policies towards African 
issues in general and the unfolding crisis in 
Southern Africa in particular. We therefore 
welcomed the opportunity to host a Confer- 
ence whose objective it is to promote under- 
standing and mutual confidence between 
Americans and Africans against the back- 
ground of the major issues which are bound 
to shape the relations between the two conti- 
nents, 

On the other hand, we do not for one mo- 
ment, have any illusions as to the limita- 
tions which recommendations passed by such 
conferences and similar bodies may have on 
the orientation of U.S. policies towards 
Africa. We remain consoled however, by the 
thought that in people like you who are not 
only leaders of the U.S. but also outstanding 
and influential world statesmen, we have 
friends from whom we can draw support and 
encouragement. 

I thank you once again for your thought- 
ful and considerate message. 

Yours sincerely, 
[signed] KENNETH D, Kaunpa, 
President of the Republic of Zambia. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This conference met 
in the spirit of the Lusaka Manifesto, a 
spirit which has been noticeably absent 
in our own Government’s policies but one 
which I would like to see reinstated: 


We believe that all the peoples who have 
made their homes in the countries of south- 
ern Africa are Africans, regardless of the 
colour of their skins; and we would oppose 
a racialist majority government which 
adopted a philosophy of deliberate and per- 
manent discrimination between citizens on 
grounds of racial origin. We are not talking 
racialism when we reject the colonialism and 
apartheid policies now operating in those 
areas; we are demanding an opportunity for 
all the people of these states, working to- 


this conference will address 
in African- 
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gether as equal individual citizens, to work 
out for themselves the institutions and the 
system of government under which they will, 
by general consent, live together and work 
together to build a harmonious society. 


SUPPORT FOR VOTER 
REGISTRATION BILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the other 
day I received a letter from Mr. Hyman 
Bookbinder, the Washington representa- 
tive of the American Jewish Committee. 
His letter indicated the committee’s sup- 
port for the voter registration bill, 
S. 2574. 

Enclosed with the letter was a copy of 
a program proposal by the American 
Jewish Committee to President Nixon 
for his Bicentennial Commission. The 
proposal asks President Nixon to make 
one of the central goals of the Bicenten- 
nial Commission greater participation in 
our democratic process. They entitled the 
proposal “100 Million Voters by ’76.” 
Obviously, the goal of the bicentennial 
proposal and S. 2574, the voter registra- 
tion bill, are the same, namely to increase 
our country’s democratic participation. 

The desire to have 100 million Ameri- 
cans participate in the selection of their 
Government is in no way an unreason- 
able desire. One hundred million voters 
would mean a turnout of 83 percent of 
the voting age population. This degree 
of participation would merely put us 
abreast with most of the other democ- 
racies of the world. Even with this 20- 
percent increase in our voter participa- 
tion we would still be lagging behind the 
89-percent voter turnout in Sweden and 
Denmark, the 86-percent turnout of New 
Zealand and Germany, and many other 
nations. Such an increase would at least 
remove us from the position of last place 
among the world’s democracies as re- 
gards democratic participation. 

The program proposal of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee goes into detail 
explaining the rationale for their con- 
clusion. The points that it makes are a 
serious commentary on our Nation’s 
democracy and are well worth reading. 

If there is no objection, I ask that the 
program proposal for the Bicentennial 
Commission entitled “100 Million Voters 
by ’76” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

A PROGRAM PROPOSAL FOR THE BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION: 100 MrnuIon VoTEers By 1972 

The American Jewish Committee agrees 
with President Nixon that the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of our nation should be 
taken as an opportunity to make a dedicated 
effort to fulfill those national aspirations yet 
unattained. Recognizing the importance of 
the electoral process as the cornerstone of 
American democracy, we urge that one cen- 


tral goal of the Bicentennial be greater par- 
ticipation in the political process, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the fullest possible exercise 
of the right to vote. 

The AJC urges the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion to initiate at once a program involving 
both public and private efforts to best realize 
the objective of full electoral participation. 
As a symbol of this goal, we propose that we 
seek to involve at least 100 million voters in 
the Presidential election of 1976. 

In 1968, seventy-three million citizens 
voted their choice for President and Vice 
President, but there were an additional 47 
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million Americans old enough to vote who 
did not vote. This voting participation rate 
of 61 percent is substantially below that of 
most democratic nations. 

We seek to increase the number of Ameri- 
can voters, but we must seek more than an 
increase in numbers. There must be also an 
increased involvement in every phase of the 
political process if we desire an increased 
confidence in our political system. 

One of the great guiding themes of our 
democracy is that government “derives its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” There is no greater single manifesta- 
tion of that consent than the vote. Yet, the 
tragic fact is that in the 1968 Presidential 
election only 3 out of 5 eligible Americans 
registered their consent, or lack thereof, to 
the programs enunciated by candidates for 
the highest office in the land. More than one- 
half of the nonvoters in the 1968 Presidential 
election, moreover, reported that they were 
simply not interested in voting. At a time 
when the decisions of our government vitally 
affect all our people, the sense of alienation, 
disaffection or apathy that such non-partici- 
pation conveys is a tragic commentary on our 
times. Quite simply, people who vote feel 
that they have a stake in and a sense of 
connection to the government, People who 
don’t vote are saying that they as individuals 
do not count or, what is worse, that the 
democratic institutions do not count. Much 
greater efforts must be made, therefore, to 
persuade these nonparticipants that an indi- 
vidual’s vote does count, and, at the same 
time, that it can be made more effective and 
meaningful. 

The national participation rate of 61 per- 
cent is bad enough; the rate for state and 
local, including Congressional, elections is 
even worse. In most local elections less than 
half of the potential votes is cast. Every 
town, county, and city must be brought into 
this national effort to increase and deepep 
water participation. 


Not all of the voting gap is due to indif- 


ference, of course. Obstacles to voting, 
whether due to racial discrimination, resi- 
dency requirements, or other factors, must 
finally be completely eliminated. 


The 100 million goal 


As a dramatic symbol of our concerns, and 
as an ambitious yet realistic undertaking, we 
recommend that at least 100,000,000 voters in 
the elections of 1976 be declared as a Bicen- 
tennial goal. The goal is clearly attainable: 

If the present participation rate of 61 per- 
cent continues until 1976, about 8 or 9 mil- 
lion additional voters would participate that 
year as a result of population growth alone; 
if the 18-year-old vote is operative that year 
(a goal which AJC enthusiastically supports), 
this would add about another 5 or 6 million 
voters. 

These two developments alone would in- 
crease the total vote to about 87 or 88 million. 

Increasing the participation rate to about 
70 percent from the present 61 percent would 
add another 13 or 14 million voters in 1976— 
thus reaching the 100 million goal. As the 
following will indicate, this should be pos- 
sible if a concerted drive is conducted over 
the next six years. 

Of the 47 million Americans who failed to 
vote in 1968: 

About 8 million were actually registered 
but failed to vote; 

About 8 million more were unable to reg- 
ister under state eligibility requirements, of 
whom 5 million were eliminated because of 
state residency rules; 

About 31 million either did not even try to 
register to vote or were prevented from so 
doing, for one reason or another. 

If 11 million of these 47 million had voted 
in 1968, the participation rate that year 
would have been 70%. Surely, this should 
have been possible. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that a broad array of pro- 
grams, involving all the major groups in 
American society—government at every level, 
the educational system, the political parties, 
business, labor, the wide range of civic and 
social organizations, the media—be devel- 
oped to: 

1. Increase the number of people involved 
in the electoral process; 

2. Encourage participation by a greater 
number of people in the larger political proc- 
ess, ie., party primaries, caucuses and con- 
ventions; campaigning; voter-registration 
drives. 

3. Enhance the quality of voter participa- 
tion through a program of education in the 
essential processes of democracy and the 
great documents on which they are founded. 

Closing the minority voting gap 

Due primarily to the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act—but due also to greater voter conscious- 
ness and confidence in the electoral process— 
the Sixties saw an increase of over 144 mil- 
lion Negro voters in the South, The signifi- 
cance of this trend is clearly evident in the 
fact that the number of black elected offi- 
cials in the 11 Southern states rose from 70 
in 1965 to more than 500 in 1968, In turn, 
this patterm has further increased interest 
in the electoral process and even higher reg- 
istrations can be expected in the years ahead. 

But the voting participation rate for Ne- 
groes, for Puerto Ricans, for Indians, for 
Spanish-speaking Americans remains sub- 
stantially below that of the general popu- 
lace. Renewal of the Voting Rights Act for 
another five years (and with the addition 
of a national ban on literacy tests) should 
provide the basis for continued gains in mi- 
nority voting patterns. But rigorous enforce- 
ment by the Federal government must be 
pursued if the full effect of the law is to be 
realized. 

Federal law alone, however, will not pro- 
duce the level of black and other minority 
voting needed to close the gap. Every ruse to 
disenfranchise the minority citizen (de jure 
or de facto) must be eliminated: redistrict- 
ing, use of at-large elections, obstacles to 
becoming candidates or delegates, rigged 
nominating and related procedures, lack of 
adequate polling facilities—to say nothing 
of continued use of harassment and intimi- 
dation to discourage registration or voting. 


Youth—A special challenge 


The American Jewish Committee is pleased 
to note that the likelihood of lowering the 
voting age to 18 has been greatly increased 
as a result of the Senate’s action in adding 
this provision to the Voting Rights Act. If 
the House should refuse to go along—and it 
is our hope that it will go along—then the 
Congress should proceed immediately to ini- 
tiate the Constitutional amendment proc- 
ess toward the same end. 

Whatever else might be said about today’s 
youth, it is more informed and more in- 
volved in the major issues of our times than 
any preceding generation. But it is not suf- 
ficiently involved politically. It therefore too 
often looks for and adopts extra-political and 
extra-legal ways to correct the social ills 
which it perceives. The very preservation of 
our democratic way of life may depend on 
the success we have in bringing our young 
people into the political process—not only 
in that final act of voting, but in the full 
range of political action. 

While we work toward a lowering of the 
voting age, it is important to cite the fact 
that the youngest group of those now eligi- 
ble to vote actually have the lowest partic- 
ipation rate. In 1968, the 21-24 age group had 
only half the participation rate as those in 
their middle-age. This regrettable fact, in- 
stead of being used as an argument against 
lowering the voting age, reminds us rather 
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that making the vote possible is only one-half 
the job facing us; we must make the vote 
seem relevant and significant. 


Residency obstacles 


In the 1968 Presidential election, about 5 
million otherwise eligible voters were barred 
from voting because of state residency re- 
quirements. In this mobile society of ours, 
over 20 percent of all Americans move every 
year. It is therefore only right that new state 
residents be allowed to vote in a Presidential 
election, regardless of the length of time they 
have resided in the new state. 

Similarly, in state and local elections there 
should be the least possible restrictions on 
the right to vote because of residency. 


Facilitating voter participation 


More important even than elimination of 
literacy tests is the elimination of illiteracy 
itself if full and meaningful participation is 
to be achieved. While there are of course 
other vital reasons for the total eradication 
of illiteracy in America—and this might well 
be a major Bicentennial program itself— 
greater political sophistication and discrim- 
ination requires the ability to read, to under- 
stand, to communicate. 

Both government and the private sector 
should develop improved to foster 
better understanding of the rights and duties 
of citizenship and the significance of voting. 
Better use should be made of programs of 
adult education, literacy and community ac- 
tion which are administered, at the Federal 
level, by HEW, the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture, and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. At the State and local levels, there 
are innumerable activities that could ap- 
propriately add or extend citizenship educa- 
tion. There is almost no limit to what more 
could be done by the hundreds of national 
private organizations—religious, women’s, 
veterans’, student and youth, fraternal, etc. 

The proposal for a National Election Holi- 
day should be given careful consideration 
and, if found feasible, enacted in time for 
the election of 1976. Further study should 
be encouraged on most appropriate hours for 
registration and/or voting, location of voting 
facilities, greater use of absentee ballots, and 
every other aspect of the electoral process 
which could affect the level of participation, 
Both the business and the labor communi- 
ties should examine what more they could 
do to increase participation. 


Challenge to State and local governments 


The Bicentennial Commission should urge 
every state and local jurisdiction to become 
part of this program. If the 100,000,000 goal 
is to succeed, every county in the nation 
should set a goal for itself—not only one for 
1976, but interim goals for every year till 
then. Governors should charge each state 
Bicentennial Commission with particular re- 
sponsibility for this program. As indicated 
above, political participation rates in many 
states and localities is shockingly low. 

And to educational institutions 

The role of education in expanding and 
improving the electoral process is self- 
evident. From the grade schools through 
graduate work, there is an urgent need for 
improved curricula, for better materials, for 
easier access to people and information. Ef- 
forts should be made to involve the students 
actively in some aspect of the political proc- 
ess, as well as in the classroom. 

The political parties have major 
responsibility 

After all is said and done, of course, the 
prime responsibility in a free society must 
be that of the political instrument itself. 
Government can and should eliminate bar- 
riers. But it cannot force participation. We 
do not seek to achieve the 99% participation 
rates of totalitarian re the cost of 
our freedom. The parties in a democratic 
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society, moreover, must not be authoritarian 
or totalitarian themselves. 

Each of our parties should be encouraged, 
during this Bicentennial period, to make an 
active effort to encourage young people, new 
voters, Blacks and other minorities, and all 
other groups that have hitherto remained 
pretty much outside of the political process, 
to participate in party activities, from the 
precinct level to the national committee 
level. 

If each poential voter is to take that cru- 
cial step of voting on Election Day, he must 
not be permitted to feel that the final choices 
available to him were decreed by a handful of 
individuals, that his views and preferences 
had not been solicited, that the real issues of 
the day had not been truly involved in the 
selection of candidates. 

Each party must examine its entire struc- 
ture and its operations—to make sure that 
they are fully responsive to the needs and the 
desires of the citizens who support that 
party. 

CONCLUSION 

As the nation’s oldest human relations 
agency, the American Jewish Committee is 
deeply committed to the democratic system. 
We are disturbed by evidences of alarming 
numbers of people who have abandoned faith 
in the ability of that system to provide jus- 
tice and progress and security. Their dis- 
affection, their alienation, their apathy is 
too frequently reflected in their failure to 
participate in the political process, especially 
in exercising their right to vote. 

We urge the Bicentennial Commission to 
set as one of the goals in its general plan “to 
fulfill those national aspirations yet unat- 
tained” the fullest possible participation by 
all Americans in the political process which 
our Founding Fathers so carefully designed, 
including the power to effect changes in that 
process itself. 

As a symbol of that greater participation, 
we have proposed the goal of 100,000,000 
voters in the Presidential elections of 1976. 
With such increase in numbers, moreover, 
we hope that at every step in the political 
process there will be greater and deeper in- 
volvement by more Americans. These goals 
will be achieved only if government at all 
levels, our private institutions, the media, 
and our educational institutions all play an 
active role. We are confident that, in such 
an effort, all of these institutions will indeed 
do their part. They should be challenged to 
do so. 


THE YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to join in today’s recognition of 
the Youth for Understanding program. 
This international student exchange pro- 
gram bringing youngsters here from 
foreign countries and giving American 
students a similiar opportunity to live 
and study abroad is an effective and 
successful activity, judging reports from 
my own state of Nevada. 

In Reno, Mr. and Mrs. Clint Howard 
inaugurated the program in Nevada when 
they accepted a Brazilian student into 
their home for 6 months last year. They 
have become so enthusiastic about the 
program that the wife, Beverely, has ac- 
cepted the post of area representative. 

Mrs. Howard tells me another YFU 
student from Switzerland is now living 
in Reno for 1 full year’s study at Reno 
High School. And she has been busy lin- 
ing uv more. By the second school 
semester she expects to have South 
American students attending every high 
school in Reno and in the nearby com- 
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munities of Fallon, 
Minden. 

In addition, a Reno girl who is gradu- 
ating from high school in June has been 
accepted in the Thirteenth Year Study 
Abroad program. 

My commendation to the Howards and 
other fine Nevadans who are making this 
program work so well. 

The Youth for Understanding program 
gained public attention last summer 
when the Reno Evening Gazette inter- 
viewed the young Brazilian who stayed 
with the Howards. To illustrate the good- 
will this program is creating I ask unani- 
mous consent that the news story be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Reno Evening Gazette, July 19, 1971] 
To a Boy From Brazit, RENO’s SOME CITY! 

Eprror’s Note.—Following is a team re- 
porting effort by Teen-age Opportunity Pro- 
gram students Cheryl Martinelli, Steve 
Martarano and Wayne Melton, all 15, who 
are spending the summer at the Reno Eve- 
ning Gazette learning about journalism. All 
three conducted a press conference with ex- 
change student Alberto Rodrigues. The final 
story was written by Miss Martinelli.) 

What does a foreigner think of the “Biggest 
Little City in the World?” 

To a Brazilian boy, Reno is an exciting 
and beautiful world in itself. 

Alberto Rodrigues, a 16-year-old foreign 
exchange student, has come to Reno from 
Florianopolis, Santa Catarina in Brazil on 
the Youth For Understanding Program. He 
came here Feb. 7 and will be leaving July 13. 

He has been living with the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clint Howard at 1495 Alturas St. 

“There is no way I can tell you how nice 
these people have been to me. It’s been un- 
believable,” he said of his hosts. 

Howard said of Rodrigues, “We have cer- 
tainly enjoyed having him. Alberto has a 
very even disposition and he was able to 
adjust to our ways. My three sons got along 
very well with Alberto. They pretty much 
went their own ways and never had any 
fights. 

“We have fun comparing things in America 
to things in Brazil,” Howard said. 


STUDENTS HELPFUL 


A junior at Reno High School this past 
semester, said he found the students very 
nice and helpful. But he said there are a lot 
of differences between Reno schools and 
Brazilian schools. 

“When I first came here, I thought every- 
one would be asking me if I needed help in 
my school work, but I find American students 
are more independent in their studies and 
work primarily on their own,” he said. 

“I prefer my school where you get more 
help and learn more because everyone works 
together. When we study we have partners.” 

The subjects he studied in Reno were art, 
Spanish, algebra, history, chemistry, English, 
and physical education. 

“At our school, we have 13 subjects, 11 of 
which we have to take. We also have a rotat- 
ing schedule so we don’t have the same 
classes everyday," he continued. 

The only thing he finds wrong with Reno 
is the drug problem and racial discrimina- 
tion, he said. 

“We don’t have much of either in Brazil,” 
he said. 

Rodrigues plans to go to college because, 
as he says, “You can’t get anywhere in Brazil 
without going to college.” 

He is like any average American teen-ager, 
has the same likes and dislikes, and generally 
does about the same things. 


He enjoys today’s rock music and his fa- 
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vorite rock group is Creedence Clearwater 
Revival. He is fascinated by today’s fashions. 

His favorite food is lasagna, but he likes 
most American food. 

He went to Disneyland and said he had the 
“time of his life. 

“I don’t see how anyone who goes there 
can not have fun. It’s a place everyone 
should go see sometime in his life.” 

RECEIVES VISITOR 

A friend of his from Brazil who is an ex- 
change student in California came to visit 
and went to Disneyland with him. 

He says Brazil has almost the same sports 
as this country does. He loves to play base- 
ball, basketball, speedaway which is similar 
to soccer, and table tennis. 

“I am modest, but I'm pretty good at 
them,” he said. 

When asked what he does in his spare 
time he said, “I like to ride my bike around 
Virginia Lake.” 

Rodrigues enjoys parties because in Brazil, 
they start at 11 p.m. and end at 3 a.m. He 
says American parties aren't as much fun be- 
cause they start at 7 p.m. and end at 11 p.m. 

In Brazil there is no limit to the drinking 


e. 

He also finds the American style of dating 
to his dislike. He prefers going out at night 
with a large group of people to a special 
night club they have in Brazil for persons of 
their age. 

PLAYS FIELD 

“That way you can have 15 girls to talk 
and dance with if you want, instead of one 
girl for the whole night,” he said. 

He also likes the snow around Reno. In 
Brazil, it only rains. 

He enjoyed his trip to Virginia City, but 
thought the town was a little mixed up be- 
cause of the real old buildings with modern 
slot machines inside. 

“I wish I was 21 so that I could play the 
slot machines. Even though I would just 
throw my money away, I think it would be 
fun.” 

During his stay, he has visited San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Carson City, and 
many historical places of interest in Nevada. 
When he leaves he will go through Chicago 
and New York. 

When asked about the exchange program, 
he said. “If you ever have the opportunity to 
go to another country on this program, don't 
miss it. It’s the chance of a lifetime and 
probably the best thing that will ever hap- 
pen to you. 

“You meet so many new people, see so many 
new places, and learn so many new things 
that it’s just unbelievable.” 

He said that he can hardly wait to get back 
home to Brazil, but hopes to someday return 
to the United States. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
January 12, 1951, 21 years ago, the Inter- 
national Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide went into effect. At present there are 
75 nations narty to the Genocide Conven- 
tion, includ'ng almost all of our NATO 
and SEATO allies. Americans who have 
traveled abroad to Western Europe, Can- 
ada, or Mexico have been in countries 
where the Genocide Convention was in 
full force. 

There is no need to engage in specula- 
tion about the possible effects of the 
Genocide Convention on the United 
States. Instead we can look at the coun- 
tries that have ratified the convention 
and see how it has actually affected 
them. Many are democracies; some have 
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federal forms of government. Their ex- 
perience with the convention should 
give us the basis for making a realistic 
assessment of the impact of the conven- 
tion on the United States. 

Has any citizen of any of these 75 na- 
tions been tried by an international 
court on charges of genocide? No. Has 
any citizen of these countries ever been 
extradited to a communist country to 
stand trial for Genocide? No. Has this 
convention abridged the freedoms of 
speech and assembly of the citizens of 
these countries? No. Has this convention 
disrupted the federal structure of those 
federated nations which have ratified it? 
No. Nor will the Genocide Convention do 
any of these in the United States either. 

American ratification of the Genocide 
Convention will put the United States 
formally on record as opposed to the 
crime of mass murder. It is not enough 
to say that we are opposed to genocide. 
We should do something about it. Rati- 
fication of this treaty is a good, con- 
structive action we can take. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senate to ratify the 
Genocide Convention without delay. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMERS ON 
LAUNDRY DETERGENTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last fall the 
Subcommittee on the Environment held 
4 days of hearings on detergents as a 
part of our consideration of toxic sub- 
stances legislation now before the Con- 
gress. The distinguished Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Sponc) who chaired the 
hearings, has since sifted the evidence 
compiled at the hearings and prepared a 
report to the full Committee on Com- 
merce. His report is a clear summary of 
the safety and environmental issues in- 
volved. It attempts, in layman’s language, 
to advise the consumer which laundry 
product to use and the reasons for so 
doing. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject and the confusion surround- 
ing it, I ask that an excerpt from Senator 
Sponc’s report “Advice to Consumers on 
Laundry Detergents,” be printed in the 
ReEcorD. We have all, I am sure, been 
asked by our constituents about the 
detergent-water pollution controversy. 
Senator Spone’s report gives solid docu- 
mented facts on which to base some an- 
swers. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVICE TO CONSUMERS ON LAUNDRY DETER- 
GENTS—A REPORT TO THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE 

(Prepared by Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr.1) 
ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF CURRENTLY 

MARKETED PRODUCTS ? 

Phosphate detergents contribute to eu- 
trophication (the process by which lakes age 
by becoming choked with vegetation and 
filled with sediment) in some bodies of wa- 
ter. Accelerated eutrophication can create 
large masses of floating algae which give off 
foul odors when they decay. There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to Just how much dam- 
age the phosphates from detergents contrib- 
ute and to just how many bodies of water; 


but until these differences are resolved, it 
seems sensible to err on the side of caution 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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in the use of any detergents containing 
phosphate. 

In waters in which phosphorus is the “lim- 
iting nutrient” (that element which controls 
the rate of growth of algae and other aquatic 
vegetation), the use of phosphate detergents 
will contribute to eutrophication in the im- 
mediate future, even when it is planned 
eventually to use the best available phos- 
phate control technology in sewage treatment 
plants. Consumers should therefore avoid the 
use of phosphate detergents whenever pos- 
sible in those areas until such treatment fa- 
cilities are installed. When, because of one of 
the considerations referred to below, it is not 
possible to avoid the use of the phospate 
detergents in certain situations, the con- 
sumer should read the labels carefully and 
(1) select that phosphate detergent with the 
lowest phosphate content which works and 
(2) use the least amount possible to get a 
satisfactory wash—which is often far less 
than the amount recommended on the box. 

While the use of phosphate detergents is 
clearly most worrisome where phosphorus is 
“limiting”, it would be advisable to reduce 
the use of phosphates in all eutrophied areas. 
Even where it is determined that another 
nutrient is the critical element, a decrease 
in phosphate use could serve to reduce the 
eutrophication problem.* 

In fact, phosphate detergents could be 
damaging even where no eutrophication 
problem is evident. Since many of our re- 
ceiving waters are potentially eutrophiable, 
the presence of phosphate in a detergent 
should generally be regarded as a “minus” 
from the standpoint of environmental pro- 
tection.‘ 

The use of soap can create environmental 
problems, but these are generally less worri- 
some than those associated with phosphates. 
The problems arise from the demand for 
oxygen which soap exerts on receiving wa- 
ters. Because of soap’s high “BOD” (biologi- 
cal oxygen demand)" excessive soap wastes 
may rob fish of needed oxygen. To minimize 
these wastes, consumers should use only so 
much of the product as is necessary to get 
the job done. This is generally good advice 
no matter which laundry product is used. 

Whether or not the use of soap will cause 
environmental problems in any particular 
area will depend on the quality of the re- 
ceiving waters and the caliber of treatment 
facilities. Waters vary significantly in their 
oxygen content; facilities vary significantly 
in their capacity to remove BOD loads. It 
therefore is very difficult to generalize as to 
when the use of soap will create environmen- 
tal harm. Consumers interested in avoiding 
such harm would be well advised to contact 
their state or local pollution control author- 
ities* to determine the particular risks in- 
volved, 

There is one generalization, however, which 
in my view is justified. Subject to a single 
major exception, it appears that a shift from 
phosphate detergents to soap in both 
eutrophied and non-eutrophied areas nor- 
mally will benefit the environment.’ That ex- 
ception is the case where (1) the additional 
use of soap will aggravate a known BOD 
problem and (2) eutrophication is neither 
present nor imminent. (Local pollution au- 
thorities will generally be aware of when this 
situation does or does not exist). This gener- 
al conclusion rests on several basic consider- 
ations: (1) that soap does not contribute to 
eutrophication; (2) that the extent of the 
damage from eutrophication is potentially 
greater than that resulting from an excess 
of BOD; and (8) that the BOD resulting 
from the use of soap may not be significantly 
greater than the BOD associated with deter- 
gent use.. 

The environmental effects of currently- 
marketed non-phosphate detergents, most of 
which are carbonate based, are unknown at 
this time. Very little environmental testing 
has been conducted, Thus far no major prob- 
lems have emerged. Non-phosphates contrib 
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ute a BOD load which may not be signifi- 
cantly less than that of soap.” 


GENERAL SAFETY OF PRODUCTS 


To determine the safety of a detergent, the 
consumer should read the cautionary label 
on the box. This can be relied on as a general 
rule,4 

The label suggests essentially three cate- 
gories of safety among laundry products. The 
safest are those which require no warning 
label at all. Here the risks involved are no 
greater than minor irritation to the eyes. 
Examples™ of products falling within this 
category are the major currently marketed 
soaps (e.g., Ivory, Lux, Duz, Giant Soap, Fels) 
and many of the major phosphate detergents 
(e.g., Tide, Cheer, Breeze, Drive, Cold Power). 
These are the preferred products from the 
standpoint of safety. 

The second category consists of products 
with “caution” (rather than “warning” or 
“danger”) labels. While most of these can 
result in minor irritation if used incorrectly, 
they can still be considered “safe” since the 
risk of serious illness or permanent injury 
to the healthy child who eats the detergent 
or rubs it in his eyes is negligible.“ Since 
the risk is not non-existent,“ however, these 
products must be considered inferior to those 
in category one from the standpoint of safety. 
They should definitely be avoided whenever a 
child in weakened condition or precarious 
health could come in contact with them. 
Examples include the remaining major phos- 
phate detergents (e.g., Fab, Liquid Cold Wa- 
ter All, Liquid Wisk) and many of the non- 
phosphates (e.g., Sears, Montgomery Ward’s 
Lo-Suds. Amway SA-8, T-Rif, Spring Clean). 

The third category, products requiring 
“warning” or “danger” labels, is more harm- 
ful than either of the first two and ought 
not to be used unless there are no small 
children around or the detergent is always 
kept out of their reach. Even in the case of 
these detergents, the hazard to adults is 
minimal, because harm results only from 
flagrant misuse. 

In sum, currently marked soap is safe; * 
phosphate detergents are generally safe al- 
though the degree of hazard varies among 
the products; non-phosphates are generally 
more hazardous, and again there is consid- 
erable variation. Whatever is used, the label 
should be read and the cautionary instruc- 
tions strictly followed. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


(a) General——The evidence here is un- 
satisfactory. From the best available, it ap- 
pears that phosphate detergents are effective 
in both hard and soft water. The evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of non-phosphate 
detergents is conflicting. Soap is effective in 
hot soft water.* It may also be effective in 
hot hard water,” but additional evidence on 
this point is needed. Water, of course, is not 
just hard or soft—there is a wide spectrum. 
To the extent that any problems exist with 
the effectiveness of non-phosphate detergents 
and soap (for example, the “graying” of 
clothing), they are likely to vary directly 
with the hardness of the water. A mechanical 
water softener, although initially expensive 
to install, will improve the performance of 
some laundry products, will avoid problems 
of the build-up of deposits which may be ex- 
perienced in hard water with soap and non- 
phosphate detergents, and will allow the use 
of lesser amounts of the cleaning agent, In- 
formation on the effects of the various laun- 
dry products on the durability of fabrics, 
particularly the newer synthetics, is insuffi- 
cient to make general recommendations 

(b) Effect on Washing Machines.—Phos- 
phate detergents apparently have no ill ef- 
fects on washing machines either through 
corrosion or build-up. Soap is not corrosive, 
and it does not create any build up problems 
in the machine where the water is soft. In 
hard water, however, there may be build-up 
problems. The build-up does not appear to 
damage the actual machine parts, but it may 
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break away from the washing machine and 
redeposit on clothing, contributing to “gray- 
ing.” If a significant build-up from the use 
of soap does occur, an occasional non- 
precipitating water softener rinse run 
through the empty machine to remove the 
accumulated deposit has been suggested,” 
but this should be used judiciously because 
of the very high phosphate content of Cal- 
gon and other water softeners of this sort. 
The evidence on non-phosphate detergents is 
conflicting. It has been alleged that they cor- 
rode aluminum machine parts, but this is 
debatable.™ It appears that in soft water no 
build-up occurs; but when the water is very 
hard, there may be a problem.™ In such cases 
@ non precipitating water softener rinsed 
through the empty machine may remove the 
deposits. 
FIRE-RETARDANT FABICS 

In general, current flameproofing treat- 
ments for children’s sleep-wear are not af- 
fected if washed with a phosphate detergent. 
The use of soap and non-phosphate deter- 
gents * does appear to reduce flame-retardant 
qualities, and these products should not be 
used on fiame-retardant fabrics unless the 
washing instructions with the garment say 
that they will not affect the finish. 

One synthetic fabric (Nomex) is now on 
the market which appears to resist fire after 
washing under almost all conditions of water 
hardness using non-phosphate or phosphate 
detergents.” The effect of soap on the flame- 
retardant characteristics of this fabric has 
been investigated only in relatively soft water. 
There was no reduction in flame retardancy 
in soft water, but until the fabric has been 
tested with soap in hard water, the consumer 
would be wise to use a detergent on it. The 
current availability and cost of the fabric 
prohibit its widespread use. 

Since flame-resistant clothing constitutes 
only a fraction of the average household’s 
laundry, it would be sensible in many cases 
to use soap or a non-phosphate detergent for 


the majority of the wash, reserving the flame- 
retardant clothing for a separate wash and 
using phosphate detergent only for those 
garments. 


ADVICE 


Based on this summary of facts, some gen- 
eral advice can be given to consumers regard- 
ing which of the currently marketed laundry 
products to use in different situations. In the 
chart following, choices are ranked in order 
of preference in terms of environmental im- 
pact and safety in both eutrophied and non- 
entrophied areas. As can be seen the general 
thesis is that—subject to the exceptions re- 
ferred to—soap is the preferred product in 
terms of safety and environmental considera- 
tions. As has been discussed, it is a safer prod- 
uct than all of the major currently-marketed 
non-phosphates. While it is no safer than 
many of the phosphate products, it is, with 
the exceptions noted, superior environ- 
mentally. 

The chart makes no representations with 
regard to effectiveness, since the evidence 
here is admittedly inadequate. Whenever the 
consumer finds the preferred product unsat- 
isfactory in this regard or excessively costly 
(as might be the case if a mechanical water 
softener is needed) then the next choice 
might be tried. 

The “extent of eutrophication” or “the 
amount of extra BOD” obviously are matters 
which are beyond the ken of the average con- 
sumer. State and local pollution control of- 
ficers, however, will generally be able to pro- 
vide the needed information and advice on 
these questions. These offices can be relied on 
to give more detailed accounts of specific en- 
vironmental situations which the chart, for 
simplicity’s sake, depicts in black and white 
terms. They are thus equipped t^ offer more 
finely-honed recommendations than those 
provided by the chart. 
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FOOTNOTES 
1The Subcommittee on the Environment 
of the Senate Commerce Committee held 
four days of hearings on detergents in Oc- 
tober and November, 1971, which I was priv- 
ileged to chair. Large issues were raised in 
those hearings as to the direction in which 
the nation should move to prevent environ- 
mental and health damage from detergent 
use. Whereas many differences of opinion 
surfaced on these questions, all were agreed 
that the nation’s housewives are presently 
confusd as to which laundry product least 
threatens health and the environment, This 
report to the full Committee on Commerce 
is an effort to provide some guidance on this 
matter. Recognizing that the solution to the 
detergent problem may lie in future legisla- 
tive initiatives, in increased research, in ad- 
ditional facilities for waste treatment or in 
other advances, the report takes the existing 
situation with its deficiencies and attempts 
to advise consumers as to what to do about 
it now. 

2 When products are referred to, it is as- 
sumed that they are formulated as they were 
at the time the report was written. If formu- 
lations change significantly, the references to 
the products in question may be rendered 
obsolete. 

3 Although phosphorus is not in these cases 
the limiting nutrient, it may sometimes be 
possible to reduce it sufficiently to make it 
the limiting nutrient. That element which 
is limiting is that one which is in the least 
supply relative to the amount needed for 
the growth of algae. For example, nitrogen 
may be the element controlling eutrophica> 
tion in one area, but if phosphorus is re- 
duced sufficiently, it may then become limit- 
ing. Once this point is reached, any further 
reduction can serve to reduce the eutrophi- 
cation problem. 

t Bartsch, Dr. A. F., Director, National En- 
vironmental Research Center, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Corvallis, Oregon. Letter 
to Senator Spong, December 23, 1971. 

Commoner, Dr. Barry, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. Telegram to Len 
Bickwit, December 22, 1971. 

*Bunch, Dr. Bobert L., Chief, Biological 
Treatment Research Program, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Nationa] Environmental 
Research Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, Memoran- 
dum, “Soap and Waste Treatment,” Decem- 
ber 10, 1971. Dr. Bunch calculates the poten- 
tial increase in BOD from the use of soap 
rather than detergents in waters of average 
hardness. 

*¥For the best available information, con- 
sumers should contact the state agency with 

msibility for water pollution 
control. (See list in Appendix A) These agen- 
cies will have all necessary information on 
the quality of the receiving waters and most 
probably also will know the caliber of the 
local waste treatment facilities in question. 
If they are not familiar with these facilities, 
they will be able to advise on where this in- 
formation is available. To simplify matters, 
it is hoped that state and local authorities 
will publicly announce information of this 
sort so that individuals will not need to 
inquire. 

1 Bartsch, Dr, A. F., Director, National En- 
vironmental Research Center, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Corvallis, Oregon. Letter 
to Senator Spong, December 23, 1971. 

Jaworski, Dr. Norbert, Director, Grosse Ile 
Laboratory, Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, Office of Research and Monitoring, Gross 
Ile, Michigan. Telegram to Senator Spong, 
December 27, 1971. 

Commoner, Dr. Barry, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, Telegram to Len 
Bickwit, December 22, 1971. 

Dr. Commoner states that a shift to soap 
would be of benefit in both eutrophied and 
non-eutrophied areas. Dr. Bartsch reaches 
the same conclusion with regard to lakes. Dr. 
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Jaworski’s view is that a shift in eutrophied 
areas would be beneficial; he takes no po- 
sition on the advisability of a shift in non- 
eutrophied areas, 

s Jaworski, Dr. Norbert, Director, Grosse Ile 
Laboratory, Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, Office of Research and Monitoring, Grosse 
Ile, Michigan. Telegram to Senator Spong, 
December 27, 1971. 

Katz, Dr. Max, Research Professor, College 
of Fisheries, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Washington. Letter to Lee R. Tyner, De- 
cember 21, 1971. 

In his letter Dr. Jaworski states that while 
oxygen depletion and resulting fish kills and 
odor problems can be caused either by eu- 
trophication or by the excessive BOD of or- 
ganic wastes, only eutrophication produces 
large unsightly masses of floating algae. Dr. 
Katz notes that the organic matter from 
soap breaks down to carbon dioxide and 
water, after which it will no longer have an 
effect on the system. Phosphates can perpetu- 
ate a eutrophication problem by triggering 
recurring cycles of algae growth, since when 
algae decays, the phosphorus is released and 
made available for a new crop of algae. 

Commoner, Dr. Barry, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. Telegram to Len 
Bickwit, December 22, 1971. Dr. Commoner 
states that in most cases primary sewage 
treatment will remove that portion of the 
soap which has reacted with the hardness 
ions in the water to form curd. What is left 
will be the dissolved soap, which is assumed 
to be approximately equal in amount to the 
LAS surfactant in detergent (see reference 
5). He estimates that the BOD from deter- 
gents and that part of the soap which has 
passed through primary treatment would dif- 
fer by roughly 10%, and that there is thus 
little reason to expect an appreciable change 
in effective BOD if detergents were replaced 
by soap. 

It could be argued, however, that there are 
occasions when more of the organic mate- 
rial will pass through the treatment plant. 
Not all sewage treatment plants provide pri- 
mary treatment. Moreover, skimming the 
soap curd from the surface may not be 100% 
effective. In soft water areas excessive 
soap may be used by the consumers and 
not removed by primary treatment because 
of a shortage of hardness ions to form soap 
curd, 

1 Since the surfactants used in phosphate 
and non-phosphate detergents are similar, 
the arguments in footnote 9 apply. 

u Jensen, M, W., Director, Bureau of Prod- 
uct Safety, Food and Drug Administration. 
Letter to Senator Spong, December 8, 1971. 

2 It should be emphasized that in this and 
the following paragraph, the examples are 
just that: there has been no attempt to 
make the lists exhaustive. 

13 Jensen, M. W., Director, Bureau of 
Product Safety, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Letter to Senator Spong, December 22, 
1971. 

x Jensen, M. W. Director, Bureau of 
Product Safety, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Letter to Senator Spong, December 22, 
1971. 

15 Jensen, M. W., Director Bureau of 
Product Safety, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Letter to Senator Spong, December 22, 
1971. 

u Jensen, M. W., Director, Bureau of Pro- 
duct Safety, Food and Drug Administration. 
Letter to Senator Spong, December 8, 1971. 

1 Steinfeld, Dr, Jesse, Surgeon General, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Statement before the Subcommittee on the 
Environment, October 1, 1971. 

1 Fiedelman, Howard W., “The Role of Soft 
Water in Laundering: Report of a Study In- 
volving Soil Removal. Dollar Savings and 
Fabric Life.” Commercial Water/ Wastewater 
Catalog, September 1970. 

Klumb, George H., “Soap and Soft Water 
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Called Answer to Pollution Caused by Deter- 
gents,” Culligan Press Release. 

Fury, Margaret S., Verda I. McLendon 
and Mary E. Aler. “An Evaluation of Soaps 
and Synthetic Detergents,” American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, November 15, 1948. 

McClain, Charles P., Purex Corporation, 
Ltd. Letter to Marvin Burdwise, Giant Food, 
Inc., December 6, 1971. 

% Fuller, Max E., “Some Suggested Solu- 
tions to Pollution,” Proceedings Fifth Inter- 
national Water Quality Symposium—August 
19-20, 1971. 

“Phillips, Herbert, Technical Director, As- 
sociation of Home Appliance Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Illinois, Letter to Mrs. C. J. Glaister, 
December 17, 1971. 

“Phillips, Herbet, Technical Director, As- 
sociation of Home Appliance Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Illinois, Letter to Mrs. C. J. Glaister, 
December 17, 1971. 

: Bloom, Lee, Lever Brothers Company. 
Letter to Senator Spong, November 23, 1971. 

Koschak, Joseph, General Manager, DeSoto, 
Inc. Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
the Environment, October 15, 1971. 

Mr. Koschak, cites studies showing no more 
corrosion from the Sears non-phosphate 
detergent than from a phosphate detergent. 
Mr. Bloom refers to the recommendation of 
the Speed Queen washing machine makers 
against the use of precipitating water 
softeners, such as sodium carbonate, a major 
ingredient of many non-phosphate deter- 
gents. 

% Whirlpool Corporation pamphlet, “Ecol- 
ogy, Your New Washer and You.” 

= O'Connell, Dorothy, Consumer Service 
Representative, Calgon Corp. Letter to Lee 
Tyner, December 22, 1971. 

“Smith, Dr. Leonard, Manager, Textiles 
Flammability Research, Cotton, Incorporated, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Letter to Lee Tyner, 
December 6, 1971. 

Koschak, Joseph, General Manager, DeSoto, 
Inc. Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
the Environment, October 15, 1971. 

Rogers, William D. Arnold and Porter. 
Letters to Michael B. Brownlee, November 8, 
1971 and November 20, 1971. 

Dr. Smith cites work on the loss of flame 
retardancy in fabrics washed with nonphos- 
phate detergents and with soap. Mr. Rogers 
submitted samples of flame retardant fabrics 
which failed flammability tests after being 
washed in soap and in carbonate detergents. 
Mr. Koschak discussed the loss in fire retard- 
ancy of fabrics washed with the Sears non- 
phosphate detergent. 

“Kranz, James P., Jr., E.I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Letter to Michael Brownlee, December 1, 1971. 

= See footnote 6. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LAUNDRY PRODUCTS 
(IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 


EUTROPHIED AREAS 
soap? * 
“safe” non-phosphate detergent 2 ¢ 
“safe” phosphate detergent * 
NON-EUTROPHIED AREAS 

(1) soap 1.4 

(2) “safe” phosphate or non-phosphate 
detergent * 3. 4 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


1If the extra BOD (biological oxygen de- 
mand) from soap will degrade the receiving 
water excessively, another product should be 
considered, 

*“Safe” means without a cautionary label 
(best) or with just a “caution” (OK unless 
children in precarious health may be ex- 
posed). No “warning” or “danger”. If small 
children never have access to the laundry 
detergent, a more dangerous product can be 
used. 

3 The choice between a phosphate or non- 
phosphate detergent in this case is essen- 
tially a balancing between the small but 
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APPENDIX A 
STATE WATER QUALITY ADMINISTRATORS 


Alabama: Arthur N. Beck, technical secre- 
tary, Water Improvement Commission, State 
Office Building, Montgomery, Ala. 36104; 205- 
269-7632. 

Alaska: James A. Anderegg, assistant to 
commissioner, Department of Environmental 
Conservation, Pouch O, Juneau, Alaska 99801; 
907-586-5371. 

Arizona: Edmund C. Garthe, assistant com- 
missioner, Environmental Health Services, 
Department of Health, 1624 West Adams 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 85007; 602-271-5457. 

Arkansas: S. L. Davies, director, Arkansas 
Pollution Control Commission, 1100 Harring- 
ton Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. 72202; 501- 
371-1701. 

California: Jerome B. Gilbert, executive 
secretary, State Water Resources Control 
Board, 1416 Ninth Street, Room 1140, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814; 916-445-3085. 

Colorado: Frank J. Rozich, director, Water 
Pollution Control Division, Colorado Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 4210 East 11th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colo. 80220; 303-388-6111 X231. 

Connecticut: John J. Curry, director, State 
Water Resources Commission, State Office 
Building, Room 225, Hartfora, Conn. 06155; 
203-566-2793. 

Delaware: John C. Bryson, executive direc- 
tor, Division of Environmental Control, De- 
partment of Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment Control, Post Office Box 916, Dover, Del. 
19901; 302-734-5711 X470 or 471. 

District of Columbia: Malcolm Hope, As- 
sociate Director for Environmental Health, 
Health Services Administration, Department 
of Human Resources, 1875 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009; 202-629- 
3105. 

Florida: Vincent D. Patton, executive di- 
rector, Department of Air and Water Pollu- 
tion Control, Tallahassee Bank Building, 
Suite 300, Tallahassee, Fla. 32301; 904-224- 
9151. 

Georgia: R. S. Howard, Jr., executive secre- 
tary, State Water Quality Control. Board, 47 
Trinity Avenue SW., Room 609, Atlanta, Ga. 
30334; 404-688-4033. 

Guam: O. V. Natarajan, Ph.D., Administra- 
tor, Water Pollution Control Commission, 
Public Health and Social Services, Govern- 
ment of Guam, Post Office Box 2999, Agana, 
Guam 96910; 425-143. 

Hawaii: Shinji Soneda, Executive Officer, 
Environmental Health Division, Hawaii De- 
partment of Health, Post Office Box 3378, 
Honolulu, HI, 96801; 808-548-2811. 

Idaho: Vaughn Anderson, Director, En- 
vironmental Improvement Division, Idaho 
Department of Health, State House, Boise, 
Idaho 83707; 208-384-2390. 

Illinois: William L. Blaser, Director, Illinois 
Enyironmental Protection Agency, 2200 
Churchill Road, Springfield, Ill. 62706; 217- 
525-3397. 

Indiana: Perry Miller, Technical Secretary, 
Stream Pollution Control Board, 1330 West 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206; 
317-633-4420. 

Iowa: R. J. Schliekelman, Director, Water 
Pollution Control Division, Iowa State De- 
partment of Health, Des Moines, Iowa 50319; 
515-281-5345. 

Kansas: Meleville W. Gray, Chief Engineer 
and Director, Division of Environmental 
Health, Kansas State Department of Health, 
Topeka, Kan. 66612; 913-296-3821. 

Kentucky: Ralph C. Pickard, Executive 
Director, Kentucky Water Pollution Control 


sometimes distinct risks of environmentai 
and health damage from the various prod- 
ucts. No general preference. 

‘If you have flame retardant clothing, use 
a phosphate detergent on it, unless washing 
instructions accompanying the garments in- 
dicate another product can be used. 
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Commission, 275 East Maine Street, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 40601; 502-564-3972. 

Louisiana: Robert A. Lafleur, Executive 
Secretary, Louisiana Stream Control Com- 
mission, Post Office Drawer FC, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 70803; 504-389- 
5309. 

Maine: William R. Adams, Director, En- 
vironmental Improvement Commission, State 
House, Augusta, Me. 04330; 207-289-2591. 

Maryland: Howard E. Chaney, Acting Di- 
rector, Environmental Health Services, State 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, 
2305 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
21218; 301-383-2940. 

Massachusetts: Thomas C. McMahon, Di- 
rector, Division of Water Pollution Control, 
Department of Natural Resources, Leverett 
Saltonstall Building, Government Center, 
Boston, Mass. 02202; 617-727-3855. 

Michigan: Ralph W. Purdy, Executive Sec- 
retary, Michigan Water Resources Commis- 
sion, Stevens T. Mason Building Station A, 
Lansing, Mich. 48926; 517-373-3560. 

Minnesota: Grant J. Merritt, Executive 
Director, Minnesota Pollution Control Agen- 
cy, 717 Delaware Street, S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55440; 612-378-1320. 

Mississippi: Glen Good, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary, Mississippi Air and Water Pollution 
Control Commission, Post Office Box 827, 
Jackson, Miss. 39205; 601-354-6783. 

Missouri: Jack K, Smith, Executive Secre- 
tary, Missouri Water Pollution Board, Post 
Office Box 154, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101; 314— 
635-9117. 

Montana: Claiborne W. Brinck, Secretary, 
Montana Water Pollution Control Council, 
Division of Environmental Sanitation, 
Montana Department of Health, Helena, 
Mont. 59601; 406-449-2406. 

Nebraska: T. A. Filipi, Executive Secretary, 
Nebraska Water Pollution Control Council, 
State Department of Health, State House 
Station, Box 94757, Lincoln, Neb. 68509; 402- 
473-1484. 

Nevada: John H. Carr, MD. State Health 
Officer, Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Rehabilitation, 201 S. Fall Street, Nye Build- 
ing, Carson City, Nev. 89701; 702-882-7458. 

New Hampshire: William A. Healy, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Water Supply and Pollution 
Control Commission, 105 Loudon Road, Pres- 
cott Park, Concord, N.H. 03301; 603-271- 
3502. 

New Jersey: Richard J. Sullivan, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection, Post Office Box 1390, Trenton, N.J. 
08625; 609-292-5383. 

New Mexico: Larry Gordon, Director, En- 
vironmental Improvement Agency, Post Office 
Box 2348, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 87501: 505-827— 
2371. 

New York: Henry L. Diamond, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Environmental Con- 
servation, Albany, N.Y. 12201; 518-457-3446, 

North Carolina: Earle C. Hubbard, Assist- 
ant Director, Department of Water and Air 
Resources, Post Office Box 9392, Raleigh, N.C. 
27603; 919-829-3006. 

North Dakota: W. Van Heuvelen, Chief, En- 
vironmental Health and Engineering Service, 
North Dakota State Department of Health, 
Bismarck, ND 58501; 701-224-2371. 

Ohio: Doctor Gardner, Acting Chairman, 
Water Pollution Control Board, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Post Office Box 118, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43216; 614-469-4364. 

Oklahoma: Lloyd E. Pummill, Department 
of Commerce for Environmental Services, 
State Department of Health, 3400 North East- 
ern, Oklahoma City, OK 73105; 405-787-6561. 

Oregon: Kenneth H. Spies, Director, De- 
partment of Environmental Quality, Post Of- 
fice Box 231, Portland, OR 97201; 503-229- 
5696. 

Pennsylvania: Walter A. Lyon, Director, 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Department 
of Environmental Resources, Post Office Box 
2351, Harrisburg. PA 17120; 717-787-2666. 
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Puerto Rico: Cruz A, Matos, Executive Di- 
rector, Environmental Quality Board, c/o 
Department of Public Works, Post Office Box 
8218, San Juan, PR 00910; 809-767-2014. 

Rhode Island: Doctor Joseph E. Cannon, 
Director of Health, Rhode Island Department 
of Health, 335 State Office Building, Provi- 
dence, RI 02903; 401-521-7100, X 100. 

South Carolina: H. J. Webb, Executive Di- 
rector, South Carolina Pollution Control Au- 
thority, 1321 Lady Street, Owen Building, 
Columbia, SC 29201; 803-758-2915. 

South Dakota: Charles E. Carl, Director, 
Division of Sanitary Engineering, South Da- 
kota State Department of Health, Pierre, SD 
57501; 605-224-3351. 

Tennessee: S. Leary Jones, Director, Ten- 
nessee Stream Pollution Control Board, Cor- 
dell Hull Building, Room 621, 6th Avenue 
North, Nashville, TN 37219; 615-741-2275. 

Texas: Hugh C. Yantis, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, Texas Water Quality Board, 1108 
Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 78701; 512-475- 
2651. 

Utah: Calvin K. Sudweeks, Executive Sec- 
retary, Utah Water Pollution Committee, De- 
partment of Social Services, 44 Medical Drive, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84113; 801-328-6121. 

Vermont: A. William Albert, Director, 
Water Supply and Pollution Control Agency 
of Environmental Conservation, 5 Court 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; 802-223-2311, X 
237. 

Virginia: A. H. Paessler, Executive Secre- 
tary, State Water Control Board, Post Office 
Box 11143, Richmond, VA 23230; 703-770- 
2241. 

Virgin Islands: Dr. Eric L. O'Neal, Com- 
missioner of Health, Virgin Islands Depart- 
ment of Health, Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, VI 00802; 809-774-1321. 

Washington: James Behlke, Executive As- 
sistant Director, Washington Department of 
Ecology, Post Office Box 829, Olympia, WA 
98501; 206-753-2817. 

West Virginia: Edgar Henry, Chief, Di- 
vision of Water Resources, Department of 
Natural Resources, 1201 Greenbrier Street, 
Charleston, WV 25311; 304-348-2107. 

Wisconsin: Thomas Frangos, Administra- 
tor, Division of Environmental Protection, 
Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources, 
Post Office Box 450, Madison, WI 53701; 608- 
226-2747. 

Wyoming: Arthur E. Williamson, Director, 
Sanitary Engineering Services, Wyoming De- 
partment of Health and Social Services, Di- 
vision of Health and Medical Services, State 
Office Building, Cheyenne, WY 82001; 307— 
777-7513. 


CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the fu- 
neral of former Senator Carl Hayden 
brought together a great number of 
people from all walks of life. Ben Cole, 
the chief of the Arizona Republic’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, wrote an eloquent ac- 
count of this, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Jan. 30, 1972] 
By THE HUNDREDS, THEY SAID “FAREWELL” 
(By Ben Cole) 

They came by the hundreds to say a last 
farewell to Carl Hayden—and each one bore 
with him a cherished memory of the famous 
senator from Arizona. 

There were leaders whose names are known 
around the world. And there were men and 
Tomen from the quiet, humble stations of 
life. 
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For one hour they shared a reverent trib- 
ute to a life that was nobly lived. 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson swept 
up to Grady Gammage Auditorium on the 
Arizona State University campus in a white 
limousine led by red-lighted motorcycles. 

Others came on foot or by private car or 
in buses. There were white-haired men, beau- 
tifully coiffeured women, students in sweat 
shirts, persons with dark skin and light. 

And for every one of them Sen. Carl Hay- 
den was somebody special—somebody with 
whom some trouble, joy or lofty goal was 
shared. 

A planeload of men and women arrived 
from Washington—members of the United 
States Senate, secretaries, clerks, technicians, 
political functionaries. And each of them had 
shared a part of Carl Hayden’s long service 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Paul Eaton, for many years Hayden’s brusk, 
abrupt and efficient administrative assistant, 
arrived with his wife, Mona. Quietly on the 
edge of the crowd was Roy L, Elson, the sen- 
ator’s last administrative assistant, and his 
wife Minor. 

Mrs. Doralynn Lyons, for many years one 
of Hayden’s secretaries and now a member 
of Vice President Agnew’s staff, helped ar- 
range the special plane from Washington. 

Sen. Paul J. Fannin, R-Ariz., attended with 
Mrs. Fannin. He had personally notified 
every member of the Senate who might wish 
to be present for the funeral service. With the 
Fannins came Sen. and Mrs. Milton Young, 
R-N.D. Sen. Young, a senior member of the 
Senate, was a longtime friend and frequent 
Senate ally of the famous Arizonian. 

From Washington came Sen. Frank Moss, 
D-Utah, and Sen. Howard Cannon, D-Nev., to 
say farewell to the colleague with whom they 
had worked many years on problems com- 
mon to the dry Southwest. 

And there was silver-haired Judge Homer 
Ferguson of the United States Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals, formerly a senator from Michi- 
gan. In the days when Hayden already had 
become powerfully senior, young Sen. Fer- 
guson was earning a reputation as a sleuth 
in the Truman Committee investigating the 
preparedness for World War I. 

Among those who came from the U.S. capi- 
tal were Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Gonzales. 

Gonzales, from Tuscon, discarded his am- 
bition to be a foreign diplomat in order to 
work on the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee for Carl Hayden. 

And there was Tom Scott, taciturn like 
the senator under whom he became the re- 
spected chief clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee and a man who intimately knows 
every decimal point in the federal budget. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Velasquez were 
there—now solidly established in northern 
Virginia where Valesquez has a thriving law 
practice. He worked under Sen. Hayden’s pa- 
tronage as a Capitol policeman while he 
studied law at Georgetown University as a 
young war veteran from Phoenix. 

Although he was a democrat through and 
through, Sen. Hayden had friends in both 
political parties as was shown by the presence 
well as that of Herbert L. Ely, chairman of 
the Arizona Republican State Committee, as 
well as that of Herbert L. Ely, chairman of 
the Arizona Democratic State Committee. 

Walking slowly to the auditorium came 
Mrs. Gwen Gilbert of 810 E. Jefferson. She 
had worked as a domestic for Sen. and Mrs. 
Hayden before they moved to Washington 
years ago. With Mrs. Gilbert, walking with 
the help of a cane, was Mrs. Irene Rosser, 
519 E. Jefferson, who had worked many years 
for long-time friends of the Haydens. 

Then swooping down on the ASU campus 
in a helicopter came Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
R-Arizona, who succeeded to the Senate seat 
surrendered in 1969 by his lifelong friend, 
Sen. Hayden. The deep affection he felt for 
the departed statesman revealed itself when 
a sob cut off the end of his eulogy. 
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President Nixon was represented by Deputy 
Atty. Gen. Richard G. Kleindienst, who ar- 
rived from Washington with the official party 
and was escorted to the service by Gov. and 
Mrs. Williams. 

Among the close personal friends of Sen. 
Hayden who were present were Eugene C. 
Pulliam, publisher of The Arizona Republic 
and The Phoenix Gazette, and his wife, Mrs. 
Nina Pullam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Chauncy of KOOL, also 
longtime friends of the late senator, were 
present for the rites. 

Rep. Morris K. Udall, D-Ariz., a youthful 
symbol of Arizona’s pioneer tradition and 
his wife were there. His family was repre- 
sented also by former Arizona Supreme Court 
Justice Jesse A. Udall, an uncle of the law- 
maker. 

Rep. John J. Rhodes, R-Ariz., dean of the 
Arizona congressional delegation, was pres- 
ent. He has taken up the task left by Hayden 
of pushing Congress for money to complete 
the Central Arizona Project. Also attending 
was Rep. Sam Steiger, R-Ariz., the state's 
junior congressman. 

Judges of the federal courts of Arizona, 
leaders of the state legislature, Secretary of 
State Wesley Bolin and Atty. Gen. Gary 
Nelson came as friends as well as representa- 
tives of Arizona officialdom. 

In the auditorium also were Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Judge, of Washington, Mrs. Edna 
Judge was long Sen. Hayden's personal secre- 
tary and marked each one of his birthdays 
by baking a cake. Another of those who came 
to say goodby were Ephram Harris, white- 
haired and stately. He was a driver for the 
powerful president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate. Another of Sen. Hayden’s drivers, John 
Wardlaw, attended the rites. 

Justice Lorna Lockwood of the Arizona Su- 
preme Court—once recommended by Hayden 
to be a member of the U.S. Supreme Court— 
attended with her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. Simpson Cox, of Phoenix. 

Ernest McFarland, former senator, gover- 
nor and chief justice of the Arizona Supreme 
Court, paid last respects to his old colleague 
on behalf of himself and of Stanford Uni- 
versity, the senator’s alma mater. Twice he 
and Hayden had pushed the vital Central 
Arizona Project bill through the Senate to- 
gether only to see it defeated in the House. 

After farewells were said, McFarland stood 
beneath a date palm tree in the garden of 
Larry Hayden’s home at Tempe and swapped 
reminiscences with former President John- 
son. 

Also among Official guests was tall, solemn 
former Gov. Sam Goddard of Arizona, the 
most recent of Sen. Hayden’s party to occupy 
the governor's office in the State Capitol. 

And there were hundreds and hundreds 
more—men with prominent names and per- 
sons from the obscure places, quietly listen- 
ing as the funeral eulogies sought to bespeak 
their affection for Arizona’s grand old man— 
“Mr. Integrity," was the name President 
Johnson gave him. 

Yes, and there were some there who were 
unseen—spirits, no doubt, called back from 
another age to listen approvingly to the trib- 
utes paid an old colleague. 

These would be the late Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia, Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, Champ Clark of Missouri, crusty old 
Sen. Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, stately 
Sen. Walter George of Georgia, scholarly Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and brilliant Sen. 
Eugene Millikin of Colorado. 

Sen. Hayden remained long after they had 
gone, the enduring symbol of a golden age. 
And now he has joined them. 


STUDENT EXCHANGES 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, six 
high school students from Bolivia are 
currently in Arkansas as participants in 
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the International Youth for Understand- 
ing program, which arranges high school 
student exchanges between the United 
States and other countries. 

I am pleased that these students will 
be spending 6 months in Arkansas, and 
I hope they will have an enriching ex- 
perience. I am always happy to see ex- 
changes of this nature, and I have en- 
couraged and supported opportunities 
for young people from this country and 
others to get to know other peoples and 
other cultures. I continue to believe in 
the value of this kind of program, and in 
this respect I commend the Youth for 
Understanding student exchange. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Arkansas 
Gazette of January 18 concerning the 
Bolivian students in Arkansas be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four BOLIVIANS BEGIN STAY IN ARKANSAS 

Four Bolivian high school students ar- 
rived Monday at Little Rock to start a six- 
month stay as guests of Arkansas families. 

They are participants in the International 
Youth for Understanding program, which 
schedules student exchanges between the 
United States and other countries. The stu- 
dents were met at Adams Field by the fam- 
ilies they will be staying with. They will at- 
tend school and live as members of the host 
families. 

Two other Bolivian students will arrive 
later this month to live with Paragould fam- 
ilies, 

The students who arrived Monday, and 
their host families are: 

Vernoica Estenssoro, who will stay with 
Dr. and Mrs. John Kagy of 8609 West Mark- 
ham Street; Bertha Gosalvez, who will stay 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jim Dooley of 87 Valley 
Club Circle; Carlos Pereira, who will stay 
with Mr. and Mrs. Don Clough of 3500 Loch 
Lane, North Little Rock, and Ricardo Calla, 
who will stay with Mr. and Mrs. John John- 
son of Forrest City. 

Arrangements for the students were made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Steve Stephens, co-chairmen 
of the Youth for Understanding program in 
Arkansas, 


THE TOCKS ISLAND PROJECT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, recently I 
made public the text of a letter that I 
wrote to Russell E. Train, Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Environment- 
al Quality, with regard to the proposed 
Tocks Island Dam and Reservoir project. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter, along with the text of letters from 
two Federal agencies relative to the proj- 
ect, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JANUARY 14, 1972. 
Hon, RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TRAIN: Following our recent con- 
versation, I should like to summarize my 
own position and my understanding of the 
position of the Environmental Quality Coun- 
cil and the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy in regard to the proposed Tocks Island 
Dam and Reservoir project. 

I do not oppose the project as such, and 
I understand that the Council and the Agen- 
cy do not oppose it either. But the Council 
and the Agency and I are opposed to the 
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project unless serious environmental ques- 
tions which have been raised in regard to it 
are satisfactorily resolved. 

In the Agency’s December 17th letter to 
the Army Corps of Engineers, the Agency 
points out that full provision must be made 
for protection of the environment of the 
area before any construction is begun. This 
is especially important since there have been 
reports that the Corps of Engineers would 
like to move ahead with the advertising for 
bids as soon as possible. 

Among the environmental dangers perhaps 
the most serious is that, if the waters are 
impounded in a reservoir, as presently 
planned, “eutrophic conditions would de- 
velop rather rapidly.” The oxygen would be 
virtually exhausted and the reservoir would 
be dead. Relevant here is the fact brought 
out by the Agency that pressures from de- 
velopmental and recreational activities 
“could accelerate eutrophication.” 

Eutrophication of the reservoir would rule 
out its use for recreational purposes. Fish 
would not live in its and its stench would 
be intolerable. 

To some degree, perhaps seriously, the 
quality of the water would be impaired. 
Moreover, releasing water from the reservoir 
could cause eutrophication problems down- 
stream, including fish kill, as these waters 
would lack sufficient oxygen for fish sur- 
vival. 

It is my understanding that it is the posi- 
tion of the Council and the Agency, with 
which I fully agree, that the protection of the 
environment requires: 

1. the development of a specific program, 
with all essential technology, to correct the 
conditions which otherwise will lead to eu- 
trophication of the water when it is im- 
pounded; 

2. that legally binding and practically en- 
forceable commitments be undertaken for 
actually carrying out each of the steps neces- 
sary to prevent eutrophication; in this con- 
nection, the Agency and the Corps of En- 
gineers point out that “cooperation will be 
necessary between local, state, inter-state, 
and Federal governing bodies and their 
agencies.” 

3. the assured availability of adequate fi- 
nancial resources to meet the enormous cost 
of construction and operation of the neces- 
sary anti-eutrophication facilities. 

As the Agency said in its letter, “Without 
such firm commitments, the environmental 
impact of this project may well be a liability 
rather than the planned asset for this re- 
gion.” 

The Council and the Agency are agreed 
that the steps necessary for the protection of 
the environment of the area, as outlined 
above, should be taken before construction 
begins, I agree. And the Council and the 
Agency have, and will continue to have, my 
complete support in this position. 

Would you please advise me whether my 
understanding of the positions of the Coun- 
cil and the Agency, as I have outlined them, 
is correct. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Brig. Gen. KENNETH B. COOPER, 

Deputy Director of Civil Works, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL Cooper: The Environmental 
Protection Agency has reviewed the docu- 
ments submitted to us by your office on Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, for the Tocks Island Lake 
Project. These documents were as follows: 

“Tocks Island Lake, Environmental Im- 
pact Statement” È 

“Tocks Island Lake: A Comprehensive 
Evaluation of Environmental Quality” 

“An Appraisal of the Potential for Cul- 
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tural Eutrophication of Tocks Island Lake” 

The purpose of this letter is to provide 
EPA’s comments on the documents, particu- 
larly as they relate to water quality. We have 
also had the opportunity to study the Octo- 
ber 20, 1971, letter from Chairman Russell 
E. Train to Secretary Robert F. Froehlke 
concerning the Tocks Island Lake project. 
We apologize for the delay in responding to 
your letter. 

Our comments on the draft environmental 
impact statement, submitted to the Corps of 
Engineers on September 10, 1971, focused on 
water quality in the proposed reservoir and 
particularly on the risk of eutrophication, 
Our concern stemmed from the importance 
of the recreational aspects of this project 
and the need for water of sufficient quality 
to support this recreational activity. At the 
present time, there seems to be little land 
use planning in this area; land speculation 
and rapid development around this proposed 
project are progressing without proper sew- 
age treatment facilities. EPA expressed con- 
cern that the water quality of the reservoir, 
without well designed liquid and solid waste 
disposal plans, would be degraded and the 
reservoir’s suitability for recreation and fish- 
ing would be substantially reduced. We sug- 
gested that the final environmental impact 
statement should include the current status 
of planning to deal with waste treatment 
problems and the extent to which the time- 
table for implementation of waste manage- 
ment plans would coincide with the comple- 
tion schedule for the reservoir. 

A regional sewage treatment plan is men- 
tioned in the final environmental impact 
statement (page 3-18) as a means of han- 
dling waste from the communities in water- 
sheds tributary to the lake, as well as large 
areas draining into the Delaware River below 
the proposed dam. The final statement (page 
3-19) indicates, however, that there is some 
possibility that the plan may not materialize, 
and the statement does not include informa- 
tion on the extent to which the timetable for 
implementation of such a plan will coincide 
with the schedule for completion of the reser- 
voir. The final statement indicates that the 
implementation timetable is under the con- 
trol of the Delaware River Basin Commission. 

Our comments on the draft impact state- 
ment requested an opportunity to review the 
Corps’ sponsored eutrophication study. The 
review of this study by our National Eutroph- 
ication Research Program Office clarifies 
our position concerning the need for waste 
treatment facilities to preserve water quality 
in the reservoir. From the data available, nu- 
trient concentrations in the river are already 
high, apparently due to liquid waste dis- 
charges from municipalities and from poul- 
try farm wastes (1.2 million pounds of phos- 
phorus per year). On the basis of those data, 
it appears that if the Delaware River were 
impounded as planned, eutrophic conditions 
would develop rather rapidly. The reservoir 
would be relatively shallow, and this would 
further enhance its susceptibility to eutroph- 
ication problems, The Cannonsville Reservoir, 
upstream from the proposed dam, already 
experiences massive growths of blue-green 
algae which give additional credence to the 
potential euthrophication problems at Tocks 
Island Lake. In addition, the pressures from 
developmental and recreational activities 
after completion of the reservoir, both in 
the reservoir area itself and in adjacent areas, 
could accelerate eutrophication. 

Nutrient input to the river above the dam 
could be reduced by providing advanced 
waste treatment to all wastewater and farm 
effluents. This should be done, however, prior 
to impoundment. Once accelerated eutrophi- 
cation has begun, it becomes more difficult to 
reverse the process. In shallow areas, there 
would be a natural recycling of the nutrients 
within the reservoir. In the deeper areas, the 
reservoir probably would stratify, and the 
hypolimnion would serve as a nutrient sink, 
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Release of hypolimnetic water could very well 
cause eutrophication problems downstream. 
Also, hypolimnetic water is often low in dis- 
solved oxygen, and large releases may result 
in a fish kill. 

EPA’s conclusion is that a eutrophication 
hazard exists for the proposed Tocks Island 
Lake under existing waste treatment con- 
ditions in the Upper Delaware Basin. We 
should point out that the eutrophication 
problem is a result of the impoundment. 
Therefore, we concur with the recommenda- 
tions relating to the control of eutrophica- 
tion expressed in the October 20 letter from 
Chairman Train to Secretary Froehlke. The 
recommendations called for a study of the 
possibility and cost of controlling cultural 
eutrophication in the proposed Tocks Island 
Lake through the development of a waste 
treatment plan to achieve a high level of 
phosphorus removal for the relevant portion 
of the Delaware River Basin and through 
the development of a plan for restricting 
the inflow of nutrients from non-point 
sources. The recommendations further called 
for a recalculation of the benefit-cost ratio 
to refiect the loss of estimated benefits if 
eutrophication and drawdown are not con- 
trolled, as well as the cost of controlling 
eutrophication through building of water 
treatment facilities. Finally, the recommen- 
dations requested a realistic plan of imple- 
mentation considering time schedules, avail- 
ability of funds, and technological capabil- 
ities. 

We understand that the development and 
implementation of a water quality program 
for the region is primarily the responsibility 
of the Delaware River Basin Commission 
and the affected states, However, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency believes that such 
a plan is essential in protecting the Federal 
investment in the Tocks Island Project, and 
the Corps of Engineers must also assume a 
major share of the responsibility. We must 
underscore the need for such a water qual- 
ity program with definite goals, implementa- 
tion schedules, and committed funds before 
construction is undertaken, Without such 
firm commitments, the environmental im- 
pact of this project may well be a liability 
rather than the planned asset for this re- 
gion. 

We appreciate the opportunity to review 
the eutrophication study and the other doc- 
uments relating to the Tocks Island Lake 
Project. Please contact us if we can be of 
any further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. FRI, 
Deputy Administrator. 


COUNCIL ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT F. FROEHLEE, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The Tocks Island 
Dam Project proposal has been discussed a 
number of times by the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and the Corps of Engineers, 
A basic understanding was reached by then- 
Under Secretary of the Army Thaddeus R. 
Beal and myself regarding the procedures 
for handling environmental considerations 
relating to the project. In my letter to Mr. 
Beal on June 18, 1971 and his reply of July 
2, 1971, accord was reached whereby a multi- 
disciplinary overview environmental impact 
analysis would be drafted encompassing not 
only the dam project itself but also the Na- 
tional Park Service proposal for a Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreational Area and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission sub- 
mission relating to the Kittatinny Mountain 
Pumped-Storage Project. In addition, we 
agreed to two further points. First, if after 
review of the overview analysis, the Council 
on Environmental Quality found any major 
points that needed further study, the Corps 
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of Engineers would agree to such a study. 
Secondly, construction would not begin upon 
the Tocks Island Dam until such further 
study of a major problem was completed and 
evaluated, 

Having now reviewed the overview analysis 
entitled “Tocks Island Lake Development: A 
Comprehensive Evaluation of Environmental 
Quality” and the consultants report on 
eutrophication, “An Appraisal of the Poten- 
tial for Cultural Eutrophication of Tocks 
Island Lake” we feel that two significant 
environmental issues are not clarified and 
need to be given further analysis before final 
decision on the project. 

The first issue relates to eutrophication of 
the Tocks Island Lake. I brought out a con- 
cern of possible eutrophication of the Lake 
in my letter to Mr. Robert Jordan on April 
7, 1971. The issue has also been brought 
forth by several conservation groups and 
most recentiy by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency in a letter of September 10, 
1971 to Brigadier General Kenneth B. Cooper, 
Deputy Director of Civil Works commenting 
on the final environmental impact statement 
for the Tocks Island Dam: 

“Our principal concern is the still unre- 
solved issue of water quality in the reser- 
voir, particularly the risk of rapid eutrophi- 
cation. . . . The possibility of substantial 
eutrophication of Tocks Island Lake cannot 
be ruled out without additional data and 
analysis. We do not believe construction of 
the project should proceed until this ques- 
tion has been settled.” 

The eutrophication problem stems from 
nutrient enrichment of waters with the usual 
result of excessive algae and aquatic plant 
growth. Side effects of this process may cre- 
ate a deterioration of water quality, fisheries 
habitat, and recreational potential through 
clogging of the Lake surface with plant 
growth, objectionable odors, and altered 
chemical composition of the water. Eutrophi- 
cation is appareutly a serious possibility at 
Tocks Island Lake and is confirmed by the 
Corps of Engineers’ consultants study (Jack 
McCormick and Associates; page 107): 

“The conclusion of this report is that ac- 
celerated cultural eutrophication is likely to 
occur after creation of the Proposed Tocks 
Island Lake.” 

The McCormick Report further indicates 
that physical characteristics of the Lake may 
do little to help diminish the eutrophica- 
tion potential. Experience at two existing 
reservoirs in the Delaware River Basin, ac- 
cording to the McCormick Report, indicates 
that both have algal blooms in summer and 
one, the Cannonsville Reservoir, “. .. demon- 
strates the ability of an impoundment to 
serve as a trap, potentially as a sink, for 
phosphorous.” The Report further suggests 
advanced waste treatment as one means of 
possible rectification of the potential prob- 
lem, but the necessary administrative pro- 
cedures and technical developments are not 
addressed. 

In order to satisfy the question of whether 
and at what cost this eutrophication hazard 
can be controlled and in accord with my 
agreement with Mr. Beal, I am asking the 
Department of the Army to address itself to 
the 12 recommendations contained in their 
consultant report (pages 108-113) and more 
specifically to undertake a study to provide 
the following: 

1. A waste treatment plan for the relevant 
portion of the Delaware River Basin to in- 
corporate the technical developments nec- 
essary to achieve the high level (98%) of 
phosphorous removal to prevent eutrophi- 
cation of the Tocks Island Lake. Included 
should be a detailed statement of estimated 
expenses and loss of proposed benefits if 
eutrophication was not controlled. Sources 
of funds should be identified. 

2. A plan for restricting inflow of nutri- 
ents from non-point sources such as animal 
wastes. (The consultant’s report (page 48) 
indicated “Nutrient laden runoff during 
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spring storms will contribute a large nutri- 
ent load to Tocks Island Lake.”) Again, it 
will be imperative to assess the expected cost 
of control and the probable loss of benefits 
if eutrophication control is not forthcoming. 

3. A recalculation of the benefit/cost ratio 
to reflect: 

a. loss of benefits as now estimated if eu- 
trophication and reservoir drawdown (dis- 
cussed at a later point in this letter) are not 
controlled. Such an analysis should include 
the estimated impact of the various levels of 
waste treatment and drawdown on benefits 
occurring to recreational development, qual- 
ity of water supply, fish and wildlife, stream 
flow regulation, and other uses. The analy- 
sis should further examine possible differ- 
ences in the recreational use of the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area and 
quantitatively assess the qualitative decline 
in the quality of the recreation experience; 
and 

b. the added costs necessary to eliminate 
the eutrophication potential. This should 
include an analysis of costs of providing 90, 
95, and 98% waste treatment, plus the costs 
of controlling land runoff effects. There 
should be an analysis of the benefits achieved 
by such treatment. 

4. A realistic plan of implementation con- 
sidering time schedules, availability of funds, 
and technological capabilities. Necessary as- 
surances need to be obtained from the fi- 
nancing sources to assure that implementa- 
tion of the plan will be forthcoming with- 
in a reasonable time period. Commitments 
from the designated funding sources should 
be documented. 

The second unresolved environmental is- 
sue relates to the drawdown of the reser- 
voir both annually and during the recre- 
ation season. The final environmental im- 
pact statement on the Tocks Island Dam 
and the overview analysis have discussed the 
question of drawdown, but it is apparent 
that there are unresolved questions. The 
drawdown caused by a severe drought will 
drain the conservation pool, greatly cur- 
tailing recreational use of the Tocks Island 
Lake. It is not clear to what extent lesser 
drawdowns would occur, also creating detri- 
mental impacts on recreation, water supply, 
the fisheries resource, pumping for the 
pumped-storage project, and the down- 
stream water quality. We believe it is neces- 
sary that the Department of the Army ini- 
tiate a study to address the drawdown prob- 
lem in a more comprehensive manner. Speci- 
fic points to be covered should include: 

1. Land exposure (area and location) to 
be occasioned during drought years of vary- 
ing frequency. The analysis should center 
on intervals of one foot change in elevation 
of the pool level and should indicate the 
expected drawdown by month for droughts 
of five-year, ten-year, 15-year, 20-year, 25- 
year, 50-year, 75-year, and 100-year fre- 
quency. 

2. Impact of each interval on recreation, 
water supply, water quality, the pumped- 
storage plant, and the fisheries resource. The 
loss of these benefits as the reservoir is 
drawn down should be calculated and in- 
cluded in the recalculated benefit/cost ratio. 
Of particular interest will be the geographi- 
cal location of planned recreation facilities 
and how they can be adapted as drawdown 
occurs. Consideration of the aesthetics of 
drawdown should be included. 

3. The determining factors creating the 
drawdown, i.e., use for water supply both 
inside and outside of the Delaware River 
Basin, use for low-flow augmentation, use 
for the pumped-storage plant, and any other 
expected use. 

A discussion of the various drought fre- 
quencies and integration with environmen- 
tal impacts will bring the drawdown prob- 
lem into proper perspective. 

In accord with the agreement between 
Mr. Beal and myself, we believe it is essen- 
tial that the Corps of Engineers not adver- 
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tise for bids or in any way initiate con- 
struction of the Tocks Island Dam until an 
Executive Office decision has been made re- 
lating to the eutrophication and drawdown 
problems. 

As a related point, I believe both the over- 
view environmental analysis and the con- 
sultants report on euthrophication should 
be made available for review and comment 
by relevant agencies and the public at this 
time. I would suggest a 30-day review period 
will be adequate to receive comments. 

I believe that a joint public statement by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Council on 
Environmental Quality regarding these ar- 
rangements would be highly desirable. 

Please feel free to contact me if you wish 
to discuss the Tocks Island situation further. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL E. TRAIN, Chairman. 


HEARINGS ON THE COMPREHEN- 
SIVE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT OF 
1972 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 9 the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee will begin 3 days 
of hearings in consideration of S. 2724, 
the Comprehensive Indian Education 
Act of 1972. This legislation is vital to 
our Indian citizens and could mark an 
important step toward realizing Indian 
determination in the field of education, 

President Nixon, in his July 1970, 
statement spoke eloquently of Indian 
self-determination; and in advance of 
the hearings on Indian education, it 
would be well for us to review the Pres- 
ident’s commitment to self-determina- 
tion, not only in education, but in the 
whole range of Indian affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Reccrp the 
President’s message on Indian affairs. 

I also ask permission co print the Pres- 
ident’s statement regarding Indian self- 
determination which was contained in 
his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 20, 1972. 

There being no objection, the message 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The first Americans—the Indians—are the 
most deprived and most isolated minority 
group in our nation. On virtually every scale 
of measurement—employment, income, edu- 
cation, health—the condition of the Indian 
people ranks at the bottom. 

This condition is the heritage of centuries 
of injustice. From the time of their first con- 
tact with European settlers, the American 
Indians have been oppressed and brutalized, 
deprived of their ancestral lands and denied 
the opportunity to control their own destiny. 
Even the Federal programs which are in- 
tended to meet their needs have frequently 
proven to be ineffective and demeaning. 

But the story of the Indian in America is 
something more than the record of the white 
man’s frequent aggression, broken agree- 
ments, intermittent remorse and prolonged 
failure. It is a record also of endurance, of 
survival, of adaption and creativity in the 
face of overwhelming obstacles. It is a record 
of enormous contributions to this country— 
to its art and culture, to its strength and 
spirit, to its sense of history and its sense of 


purpose. 

It is long past time that the Indian policies 
of the Federal government began to recognize 
and build upon the capacities and insights of 
the Indian people. Both as a matter of justice 
and as a matter of enlightened social policy, 
we must begin to act on the basis of what the 
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Indians themselves have long been telling us. 
The time has come to break decisively with 
the past and to create the conditions for a 
new era in which the Indian future is deter- 
mined by Indian acts and Indian decisions, 


SELF-DETERMINATION WITHOUT TERMINATION 


The first and most basic question that 
must be answered with respect to Indian 
policy concerns the historic and legal rela- 
tionship between the Federal government 
and Indian communities. In the past, this 
relationship has oscillated between two 
equally harsh and unacceptable extremes. 

On the one hand, it has—at various times 
during previous Administrations—be the 
stated policy objective of both the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the Federal gov- 
ernment eventually to terminate the trustee- 
ship between the Federal government and the 
Indian people. As recently as August of 1953, 
in House Concurrent Resolution 108, the Con- 
gress declared that termination was the long- 
range goal of its Indian policies. This would 
mean that Indian tribes would eventually 
lose any special standing they had under 
Federal law: the tax exempt status of their 
lands would be discontinued; Federal respon- 
sibility for their economic and social well- 
being would be repudiated; and the tribes 
themselves would be effectively dismantled. 
Tribal property would be divided among in- 
dividual members who would then be as- 
similated into the society at large. 

This policy of forced termination is wrong, 
in my judgment, for a number of reasons. 
First, the premises on which it rests are 
wrong. Termination implies that the Federal 
government has taken on a trusteeship re- 
sponsibility for Indian communities as an act 
of generosity toward a disadvantaged people 
and that it can therefore discontinue this re- 
sponsibility on a unilateral basis whenever it 
sees fit. But the unique status of Indian 
tribes does not rest on any premise such as 
this. The special relationship between In- 
dians and the Federal government is the re- 
sult instead of solemn obligations which have 
been entered into by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Down through the years, through 
written treaties and through formal and in- 
formal agreements, our government has made 
specific commitments to the Indian people. 
For their part, the Indians have often sur- 
rendered claims to vast tracts of land and 
have accepted life on government reserva- 
tions. In exchange, the government has 
agreed to provide community services such 
as health, education and public safety, serv- 
ices which would presumably allow Indian 
communities to enjoy a standard of living 
comparable to that of other Americans. 

This goal, of course, has never been 
achieved. But the special relationship be- 
tween the Indian tribes and the Federal gov- 
ernment which arises from these agreements 
continues to carry immense moral and legal 
force. To terminate this relationship would 
be no more appropriate than to terminate 
the citizenship rights of any other American. 

The second reason for rejecting forced 
termination is that the practical results have 
been clearly harmful in the few instances in 
which termination actually has been tried. 
The removal of Federal trusteeship respon- 
sibility has produced considerable disorienta- 
tion among the affected Indians and has left 
them unable to relate to a myriad of Federal, 
State and local assistance efforts. Their eco- 
nomic and social condition has often been 
worse after termination than it was before. 

The third argument I would make against 
forced termination concerns the effect it has 
had upon the overwhelming majority of 
tribes which still enjoy a special relation- 
ship with the Federal government. The very 
threat that this relationship may someday 
be ended has created a great deal of appre- 
hension among Indian groups and this ap- 
prehension, in turn, had had a blighting 
effect on tribal progress. Any step that might 
result in greater social, economic or political 
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autonomy is regarded with suspicion by 
many Indians who fear that it will only 
bring them closer to the day when the Fed- 
eral government will disavow its respon- 
sibility and cut them adrift, 

In short, the fear of one extreme policy, 
forced termination, has often worked to pro- 
duce the opposite extreme: excessive de- 
pendence on the Federal government, In 
many cases this dependence is so great that 
the Indian community is almost entirely run 
by outsiders who are responsible and re- 
sponsive to Federal officials in Washington, 
D.C., rather than to the communities they 
are supposed to be serving. This is the sec- 
ond of the two harsh approaches which have 
long plagued our Indian policies. Of the De- 
partment of the Interlor’s programs directly 
serving Indians, for example, only 1.5 per- 
cent are presently under Indian control. 
Only 2.4 percent of HEW’s Indian health pro- 
grams are run by Indians. The result is a 
burgeoning Federal bureaucracy, programs 
which are far less effective than they ought 
to be, and an erosion of Indian initiative and 
morale. 

I believe that both of these policy ex- 
tremes are wrong. Federal termination errs 
in one direction, Federal paternalism errs in 
the other. Only by clearly rejecting both of 
these extremes can we achieve a policy which 
truly serves the best interests of the In- 
dian people. Self-determination among the 
Indian people can and must be encouraged 
without the threat of eventual termination. 
In my view, in fact, that is the only way that 
self-determination can effectively be fos- 
tered. 

This, then, must be the goal of any new 
national policy toward the Indian people: to 
strengthen the Indian’s sense of autonomy 
without threatening his sense of commu- 
nity. We must assure the Indian that he 
can assume control of his own life without 
being separated involuntarily from the tribal 
group. And we must make it clear that In- 
dians can become independent of Federal 
control without being cut off from Federal 
concern and Federal support. My specific 
recommendations to the Congress are de- 
signed to carry out this policy. 


1. Rejecting termination 


Because termination is morally and legally 
unacceptable, because it produces bad prac- 
tical results, and because the mere threat 
of termination tends to discourage greater 
self-sufficiency among Indian groups, I am 
asking the Congress to pass a new Concur- 
rent Resolution which would expressly re- 
nounce, repudiate and repeal the termina- 
tion policy as expressed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 of the 83rd Congress. This 
resolution would explicitly affirm the integ- 
rity and right to continued existence of all 
Indian tribes and Alaska native governments, 
recognizing that cultural pluralism is a 
source of national strength. It would assure 
these groups that the United States Govern- 
ment would continue to carry out its treaty 
and trusteeship obligations to them as long 
as the groups themselves believed that such 
a policy was necessary or desirable. It would 
guarantee that whenever Indian groups de- 
cided to assume control or responsibility for 
government service programs, they could do 
so and still receive. adequate Federal fi- 
nancial support. In short, such a resolution 
would reaffirm for the Legislative branch—as 
I hereby affirm for the Executive branch— 
that the historic relationship between the 
Federal government and the Indian com- 
munities cannot be abridged without the 
consent of the Indians. 

2. The right to control and operate Federal 
programs 

Even as we reject the goal of forced ter- 
mination, so must we reject the suffocating 
pattern of paternalism. But how can we 
best do this? In the past, we have often as- 
sumed that because the government is 
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obliged to provide certain services for In- 
dians, it therefore must administer those 
same services. And to get rid of Federal ad- 
ministration, by the same token, often 
meant getting rid of the whole Federal pro- 
gram. But there is no necessary reason for 
this assumption. Federal support programs 
for non-Indian communities—hospitals and 
schools are two ready examples—are ordi- 
narily administered by local authorities. 
There is no reason why Indian communities 
should be deprived of the privilege of self- 
determination merely because they receive 
monetary support from the Federal govern- 
ment. Nor should they lose Federal money 
because they reject Federal control. 

For years we have talked about encour- 
aging Indians to exercise greater self-deter- 
mination, but our progress has never been 
commensurate with our promises. Part of the 
reason for this situation has been the threat 
of termination. But another reason is the 
fact that when a decision is made as to 
whether a Federal program will be turned 
over to Indian administration, it is the Fed- 
eral authorities and not the Indian people 
who finally make that decision. 

This situation should be reversed. In my 
judgment, it should be up to the Indian 
tribe to determine whether it is willing and 
able to assume administrative responsibility 
for a service program which is presently ad- 
ministered by a Federal agency. To this end, 
I am proposing legislation which would em- 
power a tribe or a group of tribes or any 
other Indian community to take over the 
control or operation of Federally-funded and 
administered programs in the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare whenever the tribal 
council or comparable community govern- 
ing group voted to do so. 

Under this legislation, it would not be nec- 
essary for the Federal agency administering 
the program to approve the transfer of re- 
sponsibility. It is my hope and expectation 
that most such transfers of power would still 
take place consensually as a result of nego- 
tiations between the local community and 
the Federal government. But in those cases 
in which an impasse arises between the two 
parties, the final determination should rest 
with the Indian community. 

Under the proposed legislation, Indian con- 
trol of Indian programs would always be a 
wholly voluntary matter. It would be possible 
for an Indian group to select that program 
or that specified portion of a program that 
it wants to run without assuming responsi- 
bility for other components. The “right of 
retrocession”’ would also be guaranteed; this 
means that if the local community elected to 
administer a program and then later de- 
cided to give it back to the Federal govern- 
ment, it would always be able to do so. 

Appropirate technical assistance to help 
local organizations successfully operate these 
programs would be provided by the Federal 
government. No tribe would risk economic 
disadvantage from managing its own pro- 
grams; under the proposed legislation, lo- 
cally-administered programs would be fund- 
ed on equal terms with similar services still 
administered by Federal authorities. The leg- 
islation I propose would include appropriate 
protections against any action which endan- 
gered the rights, the health, the safety or 
the welfare of individuals. It would also con- 
tain accountability procedures to guard 
against gross negligence or mismanagement 
of Federal funds. 

This legislation would apply only to serv- 
ices which go directly from the Federal gov- 
ernment to the Indian community; those 
services which are channeled through State 
or local governments could still be turned 
over to Indian control by mutual consent. To 
run the activities for which they have as- 
sumed control, the Indian groups could em- 
ploy local people or outside experts. If they 
chose to hire Federal employees who had 
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formerly administered these projects, those 
employees would still enjoy the privileges 
of Federal employee benefit programs—un- 
der special legislation which will also be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Legislation which guarantees the right of 
Indians to contract for the control or opera- 
tion of Federal programs would directly 
channel more money into Indian communi- 
ties, since Indians themselves would be ad- 
ministering programs and drawing salaries 
which now often go to non-Indian adminis- 
trators. The potential for Indian control is 
significant, for we are talking about programs 
which annually spend over $400 million in 
Federal funds. A policy which encourages 
Indian administration of these programs 
will help build greater pride and resourceful- 
ness within the Indian community. At the 
same time, programs which are managed and 
operated by Indians are likely to be more 
effective in meeting Indian needs. 

I speak with added confidence about these 
anticipated results because of the favorable 
experience of programs which have already 
been turned over to Indian control. Under 
the auspices of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Indian communities now run more 
than 60 community action agencies which 
are located on Federal reservations. OEO is 
planning to spend some $57 million in Fiscal 
Year 1971 through Indian-controlled grant- 
ees. For over four years, many OEO-funded 
programs have operated under the control of 
local Indian organizations and the results 
have been most heartening. 

Two Indian tribes—the Salt River Tribe 
and the Zuni Tribe—have recently extended 
this principle of local control to virtually 
all of the programs which the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs has traditionally administered 
for them. Many Federal officials, including 
the Agency Superintendent, have been re- 
placed by elected tribal officers or tribal em- 
ployees. The time has now come to build on 
these experiences and to extend local Indian 
control—at a rate and to the degree that the 
Indians themselves establish. 


3. Restoring the sacred lands near Blue Lake 


No government policy toward Indians can 
be fully effective unless there is a relationship 
of trust and confidence between the Federal 
government and the Indian people. Such a 
relationship cannot be completed overnight; 
it is inevitably the product of a long series 
of words and actions. But we can contribute 
significantly to such a relationship by re- 
sponding to just grievances which are espe- 
cially important to the Indian people. 

One such grievance concerns the sacred 
Indian lands at and near Blue Lake in New 
Mexico. From the fourteenth century, the 
Taos Pueblo Indians used these areas for re- 
ligious and tribal purposes. In 1906, however, 
the United States Government appropriated 
these lands for the creation of a national 
forest. According to a recent determination of 
the Indian Claims Commission, the govern- 
ment “took said lands from petitioner with- 
out compensation.” 

For 64 years, the Taos Pueblo has been try- 
ing to regain possession of this sacred lake 
and watershed area in order to preserve it in 
its natural condition and limit its non-Indian 
use. The Taos Indians consider such action 
essential to the protection and expression of 
their religious faith. 

The restoration of the Blue Lake lands to 
the Taos Pueblo Indians is an issue of unique 
and critical importance to Indians through- 
out the country. I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity wholeheartedly to endorse legislation 
which would restore 48,000 acres of sacred 
land to the Taos Pueblo people, with the 
statutory promise that they would be able 
to use these lands for traditional purposes 
and that except for such uses the lands would 
remain forever wild. 

With the addition of some perfecting 
amendments, legislation now pending in the 
Congress would properly achieve this goal. 
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That legislation (H.R. 471) should promptly 
be amended and enacted. Such action would 
stand as an important symbol of this gov- 
ernment’s responsiveness to the just griev- 
ances of the American Indians. 


4. Indian education 


One of the saddest aspects of Indian life in 
the United States is the low quality of In- 
dian education. Drop-out rates for Indians 
are twice the national average and the aver- 
age educational level for all Indians under 
Federal supervision is less than six school 
years. Again, at least a part of the problem 
stems from the fact that the Federal govern- 
ment is trying to do for Indians what many 
Indians could do better for themselves. 

The Federal government now has responsi- 
bility for some 221,000 Indian children of 
school age. While over 50,000 of these chil- 
dren attend schools which are operated di- 
rectly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, only 
750 Indian children are enrolled in schools 
where the responsibility for education has 
been contracted by the BIA to Indian school 
boards. Fortunately, this condition is begin- 
ning to change. The Ramah Navajo Commu- 
nity of New Mexico and the Rough Rock and 
Black Water Schools in Arizona are notable 
examples of schools which have recently been 
brought under local Indian control. Several 
other communities are now negotiating for 
similar arrangements. 

Consistent with our policy that the Indian 
community should have the right to take 
over the control and operation of federally 
funded programs, we believe every Indian 
community wishing to do so should be able 
to control its own Indian schools. This con- 
trol would be exercised by school boards se- 
lected by Indians and functioning much like 
other school boards throughout the nation, 
To assure that this goal is achieved, I am 
asking the Vice President, acting in his role 
as Chairman of the National Council on In- 
dian Opportunity, to establish a Special Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of that Council. The 
members of that Subcommittee should be 
Indian educators who are selected by the 
Council's Indian members. The Subcommit- 
tee will provide technical assistance to Indian 
communities wishing to establish school 
boards, will conduct a nationwide review of 
the educational status of all Indian school 
children in whatever schools they may be 
attending, and will evaluate and report an- 
nually on the status of Indian education, 
including the extent of local control. This 
Subcommittee will act as a transitional 
mechanism; its objective should not be self- 
perpetuation but the actual transfer of In- 
dian education to Indian communities, 

We must also take specific action to benefit 
Indian children in public schools. Some 141,- 
000 Indian children presently attend general 
public schools near their homes. Fifty-two 
thousand of these are absorbed by local 
school districts without special Federal aid. 
But 89,000 Indian children attend public 
schools in such high concentrations that the 
State or local school districts involved are 
eligible for special Federal assistance under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act. In Fiscal Year 
1971, the Johnson-O’Malley program will be 
funded at a level of some $20 million, 

This Johnson-O’Malley money is designed 
to help Indian students, but since funds go 
directly to the school districts, the Indians 
have little if any influence over the way in 
which the money is spent. I therefore propose 
that the Congress amend the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act so as to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to channel funds under this act 
directly to Indian tribes and communities. 
Such a provision would give Indians the 
ability to help shape the schools which their 
children attend and, in some instances, to 
set up new school systems of their own, At 
the same time, I am directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make every effort to ensure 
that Johnson-O’Malley funds which are pres- 
ently directed to public school districts are 
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actually spent to improve the education of 
Indian children in these districts, 


5. Economic development legislation 


Economic deprivation is among the most 
serious of Indian problems. Unemployment 
among Indians is ten times the national 
average; the unemployment rate runs as high 
at 80 percent on some of the poorest reserva- 
tions, Eighty percent of reservation Indians 
have an income which falls below the poy- 
erty line; the average annual income for 
such families is only $1,500. As I said in 
September of 1968, it is critically important 
that the Federal government support and 
encourage efforts which help Indians develop 
their own economic infrastructure. To that 
end, I am proposing the “Indian Financing 
Act of 1970.” 

This act would do two things: 

1. It would broaden the existing Revolving 
Loan Fund, which loans money for Indian 
economic development projects. I am asking 
that the authorization for this fund be in- 
creased from approximately $25 million to 
$75 million, 

2. It would provide additional incentives 
in the form of loan guarantees, loan insur- 
ance and interest subsidies to encourage pri- 
vate lenders to loan more money for Indian 
economic projects. An aggregate amount of 
$200 million would be authorized for loan 
guarantee and loan insurance purposes. 

I also urge that legislation be enacted 
which would permit any tribe which chooses 
to do so to enter into leases of its land for up 
to 99 years. Indian people now own over 50 
million acres of land that is held in trust by 
the Federal government. In order to compete 
in attracting investment capital for com- 
mercial, industrial and recreational develop- 
ment of these lands, it is essential that the 
tribes be able to offer long-term leases. Long- 
term leasing is preferable to selling such 
property since it enables tribes to preserve 
the trust ownership of their reservation 
homelands. But existing law limits the length 
of time for which many tribes can enter into 
such leases. Moreover, when long-term leas- 
ing is allowed, it has been granted by Con- 
gress on a case-by-case basis, a policy which 
again reflects a deep-rooted pattern of pater- 
nalism. The twenty reservations which have 
already been given authority for long-term 
leasing have realized important benefits from 
that privilege and this opportunity should 
now be extended to all Indian tribes. 

Economic planning is another area where 
our efforts can be significantly improved. 
The comprehensive economic development 
plans that have been created by both the 
Pima-Maricopa and the Zuni Tribes provide 
outstanding examples of interagency cooper- 
ation in fostering Indian economic growth. 
The Zuni Plan, for example, extends for at 
least five years and involves a total of $55 
million from the Departments of Interior, 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
Health, Education and Welfare and from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. I am di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to play 
an active role in coordinating additional 
projects of this kind. 


6. More money for Indian health 


Despite significant improvements in the 
past decade and a half, the health of Indian 
people still lags 20 to 25 years behind that 
of the general population. The average age 
at death among Indians !s 44 years, about 
one-third less than the national average. In- 
fant mortality is nearly 50% higher for In- 
dians and Alaska natives than for the popu- 
lation at large; the tuberculosis rate is eight 
times as high and the suicide rate is twice 
that of the general population. Many infec- 
tious diseases such as trachoma and dysen- 
tery that have all but disappeared among 
other Americans continue to afflict the In- 
dian people. 
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This Administration is determined that 
the health status of the first Americans will 
be improved. In order to initiate expanded 
efforts in this area, I will request the alloca- 
tion of an additional $10 million for Indian 
health programs for the current fiscal year. 
This strengthened Federal effort will enable 
us to address ourselves more effectively to 
those health problems which are particularly 
important to the Indian community. We un- 
derstand, for example, that areas of greatest 
concern to Indians include the prevention 
and control of alcoholism, the promotion of 
mental health and the control of middle- 
ear disease. We hope that the ravages of mid- 
dle-ear disease—a particularly acute disease 
among Indians—can be brought under con- 
trol within five years. 

These and other Indian health programs 
will be most effective if more Indians are 
involved in running them. Yet—almost un- 
believably—we are presently able to identify 
in this country only 30 physicians and fewer 
than 400 nurses of Indian descent, To meet 
this situation, we will expand vur efforts to 
train Indians for health careers, 


7. Helping urban Indians 


Our new census will probably show that a 
larger proportion of America’s Indians are 
living off the reservation than ever before 
in our history. Some authorities even esti- 
mate that more Indians are living in cities 
and towns than are remaining in the reser- 
vation, Of those American Indians who are 
now dwelling in urban areas, approximately 
three-fourths are living in poverty. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is organized 
to serve the 462,000 reservation Indians. The 
BIA's responsibility does not extend to In- 
dians who have left the reservation, but this 
point is not always clearly understood, As 
a result of this misconception, Indians liv- 
ing in urban areas have often lost out on the 
opportunity to participate in other programs 
designed for disadvantaged groups. As a first 
step toward helping the urban Indians, I 
am instructing appropriate officials to do all 
they can to ensure that this misunderstand- 
ing is corrected. 

But misunderstandings are not the most 
important problem confronting urban In- 
dians. The biggest barrier faced by those Fed- 
eral, State and local programs which are try- 
ing to serve urban Indians is the difficulty of 
locating and identifying them. Lost in the 
anonymity of the city, often cut off from 
family and friends, many urban Indians are 
slow to establish new community ties. Many 
drift from neighborhood to neighborhood; 
many shuttle back and forth between reserva- 
tions and urban areas. Language and cul- 
tural differences compound these problems. 
As a result, Federal, State and local pro- 
grams which are designed to help such per- 
sons often miss this most deprived and least 
understood segment of the urban poverty 
population. 

This Administration is already taking 
steps which will help remedy this situation. 
In a joint effort, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare will expand support 
to a total of seven urban Indian centers in 
major cities which will act as links between 
existing Federal, State and local service pro- 
grams and the urban Indians. The De- 
partments of Labor, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and Commerce have pledged to co- 
operate with such experimental urban cen- 
ters and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
expressed its willingness to contract with 
these centers for the performance of relo- 
cation services which assist reservation In- 
dians in their transition to urban employ- 
ment, 

These efforts represent an important begin- 
ning in recognizing and alleviating the se- 
vere problems faced by urban Indians. We 
hope to learn a great deal from these proj- 
ects and to expand our efforts as rapidly 
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as possible. I am directing the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to lead these efforts. 


8. Indian trust counsel authority 


The United States Government acts as a 
legal trustee for the land and water rights 
of American Indians, These rights are often 
of critical economic importance to the In- 
dian people; frequently they are also the 
subject of extensive legal dispute. In many 
of these legal confrontations, the Federal 
government is faced with an inherent con- 
flict of interest. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Attorney General must at the 
same time advance both the national inter- 
est in the use of land and water rights and 
the private interests of Indians in land 
which the government holds as trustee. 

Every trustee has a legal obligation to 
advance the interests of the beneficiaries 
of the trust without reservation and with 
the highest degree of diligence and skill. 
Under present conditions, it is often diffi- 
cult for the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Justice to fulfill this 
obligation. No self respecting law firm 
would ever allow itself to represent two op- 
posing clients in one dispute; yet the Fed- 
eral government has frequently found itself 
in precisely that position. There is consid- 
erable evidence that the Indians are the 
losers when such situations arise. More than 
that, the credibility of the Federal govern- 
ment is damaged whenever it appears that 
such a conflict of interest exists. 

In order to correct this situation, I am 
calling on the Congress to establish an In- 
dian Trust Counsel Authority to assure in- 
dependent legal representation for the In- 
dians’ natural resource rights. This Author- 
ity would be governed by a three-man board 
of directors, appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. At 
least two of the board members would be 
Indian, The chief legal officer of the Au- 
thority would be designated as the Indian 
Trust Counsel. 

The Indian Trust Counsel Authority 
would be independent of the Departments 
of the Interior and Justice and would be 
expressly empowered to bring suit in the 
name of the United States in its trustee 
capacity. The United States would waive its 
sovereign immunity from suit in connection 
with litigation involving the Authority. 


9. Assistant Secretary for Indian and 
Territorial Affairs 


To help guide the implementation of a 
new national policy concerning American 
Indians, I am recommending to the Congress 
the establishment of a new position in the 
Department of the Interior—Assistant Sec- 
retary for Indian and Territorial Affairs. At 
present, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
reports to the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Land Management—an officer who has many 
responsibilities in the natural resources 
area which compete with his concern for 
Indians. A new Assistant Secretary for In- 
dian and Territorial Affairs would have only 
one concern—the Indian and territorial 
peoples, their land, and their progress and 
well-being. Secretary Hickel and I both be- 
lieve this new position represents an ele- 
vation of Indian affairs to their proper role 
within the Department of the Interior and 
we urge Congress to act favorably on this 
proposal. 

Continuing programs 

Many of the new programs which are out- 
lined in this message have grown out of this 
Administration’s experience with other In- 
dian projects that have been initiated or ex- 
panded during the last 17 months. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been particularly active in the development 
of new and experimental efforts. OEO’s Fiscal 
Year 1971 budget request for Indian-related 
activities is up 18 percent from 1969 spend- 
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ing. In the last year alone—to mention just 
two examples—OEO doubled its funds for 
Indian economic development and tripled its 
expenditures for alcoholism and recovery 
programs. In areas such as housing and home 
improvement, health care, emergency food, 
legal services and education, OEO programs 
have been significantly expanded, As I said 
in my recent speech on the economy, I hope 
that the Congress will support this valuable 
work by appropriating the full amount re- 
quested for the Economic Opportunity Act. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has already 
begun to implement our policy of contract- 
ing with local Indians for the operation of 
government programs. As I have noted, the 
Salt River Tribe and the Zuni Tribe have 
taken over the bulk of Federal services; 
other projects ranging from job training 
centers to high school counseling programs 
have been contracted out to Indian groups 
on an individual basis in many areas of the 
country. 

Economic development has also been 
stepped up. Of 195 commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises which have been established 
in Indian areas with BIA assistance, 71 have 
come into operation within the last two 
years. These enterprises provide jobs for more 
than 6,000 Indians and are expected to em- 
ploy substantially more when full capacity 
is reached. A number of these businesses are 
now owned by Indians and many others are 
managed by them. To further increase in- 
dividual Indian ownership, the BIA has this 
month initiated the Indian Business Devel- 
opment Fund which provides equity capital 
to Indians who go into business in reserva- 
tion areas. 

Since late 1967, the Economic Development 
Administration has approved approximately 
$80 million in projects on Indian reserva- 
tions, including nearly $60 million in public 
works projects. The impact of such activities 
can be tremendous; on the Gila River Res- 
ervation in Arizona, for example, economic 
development projects over the last three years 
have helped to lower the unemployment rate 
from 56 to 18 percent, increase the median 
family income by 150 percent and cut the 
welfare rate by 50 percent. 

There has been additional progress on 
many other fronts since January of 1969. 
New “Indian Desks” have been created in 
each of the human resource departments of 
the Federal government to help coordinate 
and accelerate Indian programs. We have sup- 
ported an increase in funding of $4 million 
for the Navajo Irrigation Project. Housing 
efforts have picked up substantially; a new 
Indian Police Academy has been set up; In- 
dian education efforts have been expanded— 
including an increase of $848,000 in scholar- 
ships for Indian college students and the es- 
tablishment of the Navajo Community Col- 
lege, the first college in America planned, 
developed and operated by and for Indians. 
Altogether, obligational authority for Indian 
programs run by the Federal Government 
has increased from a little over $598 million 
in Fiscal Year 1970 to almost $626 million in 
Fiscal Year 1971. 

Finally, I would mention the impact on the 
Indian population of the series of welfare re- 
form proposals I have sent to the Congress. 
Because of the high rate of unemployment 
and underemployment among Indians, there 
is probably no other group in the country 
that would be helped as directly and as sub- 
stantially by programs such as the new 
Family Assistance Plan and the proposed 
Family Health Insurance Plan. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that more than half of 
all Indian families would be eligible for 
Family Assistance benefits and the enact- 
ment of this legislation is therefore of critical 
importance to the American Indian. 

This Administration has broken a good 
deal of new ground with respect to Indian 
problems in the last 17 months. We have 
learned many things and as a result we have 
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been able to formulate a new approach to 
Indian affairs. Throughout this entire proc- 
ess, we have regularly consulted the opinions 
of the Indian people and their views have 
played a major role in the formulation of 
Federal policy. 

As we move ahead in this important work, 
it is essential that the Indian people con- 
tinue to lead the way by participating in 
policy development to the greatest possible 
degree. In order to facilitate such participa- 
tion, Iam asking the Indian members of the 
National Council on Indian Opportunity to 
sponsor field hearings throughout the na- 
tion in order to establish continuing dialogue 
between the Executive branch of govern- 
ment and the Indian population of our coun- 
try. I have asked the Vice President to see 
that the first round of field hearings are 
completed before October. 

The recommendations of this Administra- 
tion represent an historic step forward in 
Indian policy. We are proposing to break 
sharply with past approaches to Indian prob- 
lems. In place of a long series of piecemeal 
reforms, we suggest a new and coherent 
strategy. In place of policies which simply 
call for more spending, we suggest policies 
which call for wiser spending. In place of 
policies which oscillate between the deadly 
extremes of forced termination and constant 
paternalism, we suggest a policy in which the 
Federal government and the Indian commu- 
nity play complementary roles. 

But most importantly, we have turned 
from the question of whether the Federal 
government has a responsibility to Indians 
to the question of how that responsibility 
can best be fulfilled. We have concluded that 
the Indians will get better programs and 
that public monies will be more effectively 
expended if the people who are most affected 
by these programs are responsible for op- 
erating them. 

The Indians of America need Federal as- 
sistance—this much has long been clear. 
What has not always been clear, however, is 
that the Federal government needs Indian 
energies and Indian leadership if its assist- 
ance is to be effective in improving the con- 
ditions of Indian life. It is a new and bal- 
anced relationship between the United States 
government and the first Americans that is 
at the heart of our approach to Indian prob- 
lems. And that is why we now approach 
these problems with new confidence that 
they will successfully be overcome, 


PRESIDENT’s STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 
SELF-DETERMINATION FOR INDIANS 


One of the major initiatives in the second 
year of my Presidency was designed to bring 
a new era in which the future for American 
Indians is determined by Indian acts and 
Indian decisions. The comprehensive program 
I put forward sought to avoid the twin dan- 
gers of paternalism on the one hand and 
the termination of trust responsibility on the 
other. Some parts of this program have now 
become effective, including a generous set- 
tlement of the Alaska Native Claims and 
the return to the Taos Pueblo Indians of 
the sacred lands around Blue Lake. Construc- 
tion grants have been authorized to assist 
the Navajo Community College, the first 
Indian-managed institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

We are also making progress toward Indian 
self-determination on the. administrative 
front. A newly reorganized Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, with almost all-Indian leadership, 
will from now on be concentrating its re- 
sources on a program of reservation-by- 
reservation development, including redirec- 
tion of employment assistance to strengthen 
reservation economies, creating local Indian 
Action Teams for manpower training, and in- 
creased contracting of education and other 
functions to Indian communities. 

I again urge the Congress to join in help- 
ing Indians help themselves in fields such 
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as health, education, the protection of land 
and water rights, and economic development. 
We have talked about injustice to the first 
Americans long enough. As Indian leaders 
themselves haye put it, the time has come 
for more rain and less thunder, 


DOCK STRIKE STILL HURTING 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, as 
the dock tie-up on the west coast con- 
tinues into its 17th week, I think it is 
vitally important to keep Senators ap- 
prised of the damage that is being in- 
flicted nationwide on innocent parties 
who play no part in the dispute, but are 
nevertheless helpless to “get out of 
harm’s way.” Among those most desper- 
ately affected are our farmers, who have 
worked all year to produce their crops, 
only to find themselves prevented from 
moving their goods to the markets that 
are waiting. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Exports is 
fully aware of the serious impact of the 
dock tie-up and shares my concern that 
something be done immediately to allow 
agricultural products to be moved to 
market. On November 5, the subcommit- 
tee held a hearing to examine the effect 
of the dock dispute on agriculture and 
received numerous excellent statements. 

Following that hearing, the full Agri- 
culture Committee recommended that 
both the Commerce Committee and the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
take action to remedy the situation. Since 
that recommendation, however, only one 
further hearing has been held by the 
Labor Committee, in spite of resumption 
of the dock strike on January 17. 

The testimony received by the Agricul- 
tural Exports Subcommittee is most in- 
formative, and I believe would be of in- 
terest to all Senators. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that several of the 
statements be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF DONALD A. Woopwarp, NA- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, 

PENDLETON, OREG., ALSO REPRESENTING THE 

WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATIONS OF OREGON, 

WASHINGTON, AND IDAHO 

Mr. Woopwarp. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, one of the great 
natural resources in the Pacific Northwest is 
the land that does produce the bountiful 
supplies of wheat. We must preserve this 
ability of the farmers of this area to eco- 
nomically and successfully exist or these 
vast resources of ours would go to naught. 

Recently I was appointed by the wheat 
organizations of the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho to testify before this sub- 
committee in order to gain your backing to 
help settle the present west coast dock strike 
and prevent further calamities of this na- 
ture. We have tried to attack this problem 
from all sides, Today’s testimony is one of 
many ways we have tried to proceed because 
experience in the past tells us what we need 
is the backing of many people to do this 
sort of job. In numbers there is tremendous 
strength. We feel that one of our strongest 
approaches is through our national Govern- 
ment and the legislative procedure. Your 
Senators and our Congressman can really be 
a help in this situation. 

In order for you to more fully understand 
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and appreciate our predicament, I would like 
to review the problem. 

On July ist of this year the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen Union for 
the Pacific coast went on strike. This was a 
terrible blow to the wheat industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. It was just at the start of 
harvest. Traditionally, much of our wheat 
moves to the coast during harvest, as there 
is not sufficient storage in the interior to 
take care of the supplies of wheat as they 
come from the field. 

Since it was impossible, due to the strike, 
to move this grain, it was piled on the ground 
where it was open to the elements of the 
weather. We had an unusually wet late 
summer which led to some of this wheat 
bBcoming weather damaged. This caused us 
a multitude of problems to keep this wheat 
separate from our export wheat so as to 
insure our Oriental customers they would 
receive, when exports commence again, first- 
class wheat. 

As the strike continued for more than 90 
days and until the invoking of the Taft- 
Hartley injunction, there was tremendous 
damage to our export markets. The Pacific 
Northwest exports to the Asiatic countries 
more than 85 percent of their total wheat 
production, During these 90 days there was 
practically no wheat exported out of this 
area, 

In order to give you a comparison of what 
Iam talking about, I would like to quote the 
following figures: During July and part of 
September of 1970 there were 25 million 
bushels of Pacific Northwest white wheat 
inspected for export from the Pacific North- 
west ports. This year during the same period, 
there were 93,000 bushels inspected for export 
and all of this was shipped from Canadian 
ports. This amount is little more than one 
average farmer raises by himself. As close as 
we can figure it, we were losing $1 million 
per day at the time of the Taft-Hartley 
injunction and a total loss for the strike 
period of approximately $85 million. This 
represents some 55.7 million bushels of wheat 
lost to export, of which 24 million were Pa- 
cific Northwest white wheat, besides $12.5 
million lost in rain-damaged wheat and de- 
pressed prices, 

I would like your subcommittee to take 
note of the fact that the price of wheat in 
Pendleton, Oreg., just before harvest was 
about $1.50 per bushel, but shortly after the 
dock strike commenced, it dropped to about 
$1.33. Of course, part of this was due to the 
normal decline during the harvest season, 
but a good deal of the drop was caused by 
the immediate closing down of the docks. 

This $1 million a day loss, of course, will 
continue after the 24th of December when 
the 80-day cooling off period is over and the 
longshoremen go back on strike again, as 
they have given every indication that is what 
they expect to do. 

Some of these lost markets may be recov- 
ered if the strike is settled. But in those 
countries such as Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines where we have enjoyed nearly 
100 percent of their market, this export 
wheat will never be recovered. 

It is a shame that the wheat-producer 
organizations of the Pacific Northwest, after 
instigating WWA to take care of the export 
marketing problems and then Western Wheat 
Associates so successfully solving these prob- 
lems by building up a tremendous new wheat 
business in the Orient over the last dozen 
years, have to see much of these hard fought 
for successes smashed in just a few weeks 
time. The wheat producer and the wheat 
industry have suffered losses amounting to 
millions of dollars due to the interunion 
fight between the longshoremen and the 
teamsters. And we know it isn't over yet and 
probably won't be over for some time unless 
we get some type of legislative action in the 
near future. 

The Pacific Northwest started this year, 
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as of July 1, before harvest, with practically 
no carryover—a goal that wheat people had 
sought for many years and hoped to main- 
tain. As of now it may take years to elimi- 
nate the surpluses we have today due al- 
most entirely to the dock strike. 

We realize that the recent injunction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley law wasn't the whole 
answer to the problem but something had 
to be done and this was the only approach 
at this time available to our Government. 
This put the union people back to work but 
only in a half-hearted manner. At least for 
the present time it has stopped the $1 mil- 
lion a day loss to the wheat industry in our 
area. But what is gained unless settlement 
and new contracts are signed during this 
injunction period? 

Recently several of us had the opportu- 
nity to meet with some of the Pacific Coast 
International Longshoremen and Warehouse 
Union officials in Portland, Oreg. This was 
& high-level meeting and proved to be very 
interesting and informative. 

The purpose was to develop lines of com- 
munication and understanding of the seri- 
ous export losses encountered by Pacific 
Northwest wheat industry to date and fur- 
ther losses if strike is continued after the 
80-day cooling off period. This meeting was 
surprisingly successful with frank and open 
position and opinions presented by both 
sides. We definitely gained a mutual under- 
standing of each other's problems. They are 
fighting for their livelihood just like we are. 
The 100 cargoes that they have not filled 
during their strike has been just as hard on 
them as on us. But the one thing that came 
out of this meeting is that they will go back 
on strike at the end of the present cooling 
off period. 

Now let us take a more in-depth look at 
our Asian buyer. He is just like all buyers of 
raw products. They want a continuous sup- 
ply of a quality product at a free market 
price. When the strike went into effect in 
July the United States was removed from 
this category because of continuity of sup- 
ply. 

Our Asian buyers in the main have small 
storage facilities. Japan, the largest cash 
buyer of wheat from the United States, can 
store less than 2 months’ supply of wheat, 
so she needs to be continually buying. Japan 
also uses the many oceangoing vessels that 
are filled with wheat in transit as another 
source of storage to maintain her continu- 
ity to her millers. 

So when the strike went into effect she 
was forced immediately into buying else- 
where, mainly from our competitors Australia 
and Canada, who were ready and willing to 
supply her with her needs in spite of the 
fact that in many cases Japan prefers the 
quality of our U.S. wheats. This was also 
true of the other countries we sell to in the 
Oriental area. Now when the Taft-Hartley 
injunction went into effect there was some 
buying done by those countries as long as 
the delivery could be made before the end 
of this cooling off period, But Japan has 
asked us what assurance we can give for the 
delivery of grain during the period of Decem- 
ber through February. This grain they might 
buy during the latter part of the 80 days. 

Of course, there is no way we can give 
them that assurance with the resumption of 
the strike, a very good possibility in late 
December or the first part of January. So, 
again, they will be buying from our com- 
petitors. One of the assets of the ports of 
Portland and Seattle has been in the de- 
velopment of its reliability and continuity 
as an export service to the Asian market. Now 
this asset has been shattered and under- 
mined by the recent strike and the formi- 
dable future possibility of resumption of that 
strike. 

At a recent meeting of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, and because of all these 
problems, the wheat people decided to see if 
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there isn’t something that can be done from 

a legislative standpoint. We realize that we 

are not legislative lawyers and would be un- 

able to write a bill, but we do have ideas 

about what legislation should be about, 

STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGIS- 
LATIVE DIRECTOR, AND DALE SHERWIN, AS- 
SISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triccs. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

We are happy to follow your suggestion 
that we file our statement and summarize it 
verbally. Perhaps it is already apparent that 
most of us have about the same things to say 
anyway. 

The welfare of millions of people, literally, 
is being directly affected by this strike. Al- 
though they have no direct involvement in 
the dispute, or any voice in the dispute, they 
are being adversely affected. It is our view 
that their interests ought to be better recog- 
nized in national legislation covering this 
area than is currently the case. 

Farmers, of course, are hurt more than 
most because the farm production is already 
there, it is ready to ship. Farmers cannot 
shut down their plant and stop production. 

When we recall that one of four acres of 
farm production are for export, we don’t need 
to belabor the fact that the impact on net 
farm incomes and farm prices will be pretty 
adverse, Unfortunately, this often means per- 
manent or indefinite loss of markets as well. 

But the public, too, is being hurt. And this 
mey be less apparent. Farmers could make a 
much larger contribution to improvement of 
our national balance of payments if they 
were permitted to do so; they could ship 
much more than they have shipped in recent 
years if they were permitted to do so. 

The reduction in net farm income result- 
ing from the dock strike is certainly adverse- 
ly affecting the general economy, economic 
growth, and the increased employment that 
obviously and unanimously is agreed as being 
imperative and necessary. 

We recognize that this committee has no 
jurisdiction with respect to the legislative 
matter. We do appreciate, however, that the 
hearings are being held. This is a far more se- 
rious problem than has been understood gen- 
erally and hopefully the hearings may point 
this up. 

But there is not a whole lot of purpose in 
hearings unless something grows out of those 
hearings. The administration has proposed 
legislation to deal with the problem of trans- 
portation strikes, including transportation 
strikes in international commerce. 

This has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Griffin as S. 560. Hearings have been 
held by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

We are supporting this legislation or com- 
parable legislation. If this legislation had 
been available 6 months ago, or a year ago, 
we would have a better opportunity to deal 
with the very serious problem than we do 
have now. 

So we would like to read the last paragraph 
of our statement because that points up 
what seems to us to be the real purpose of 
this hearing: 

We believe that two actions are critically 
needed: 

First, that the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee should take favorable 
and early action with respect to the approval 
of S. 560, or comparable legislation, and, 
second, that since no adequate settlement 
procedure is available as of now, the Pres- 
ident should use as a temporary stopgap 
measure—it will do some good; it won't 
wholly solve the problem—the emergency 
provisions and secondary boycotts provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

And so we recommend that this subcom- 
mittee in its findings and conclusions that 
it may make as a result of these hearings, 
urge that these two actions be taken. 
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Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Triggs is 
as follows:) 

Mr. Trices. Dock strikes have adverse im- 
pacts upon various segments of the economy 
and upon many persons and groups who are 
not represented and who have no opportu- 
nity to participate in resolving such disputes, 
The general public interest and the interest 
of the unrepresented persons and groups 
should be given more effective attention. 

Farmers are among the groups most af- 
fected by the dock strikes because the farm 
products which would normally be exported 
in the absence of a strike have already been 
produced and are ready for shipment. Pro- 
duction cannot be shut off or reduced be- 
cause of the disruption of farm product ship- 
ments. Some commodities are deteriorating 
in quality, due to a high degree of perish- 
ability or to a lack of adequate storage space 
as supplies accumulate in an abnormal way. 

Export sales of farm products are vital to 
the welfare of farmers. The production of 
nearly 1 of 4 acres of crops grown by U.S. 
farmers is exported. Increased exports of farm 
products can make a major contribution to 
improving the income situation in agricul- 
ture. An objective of much of the farm legis- 
lation of recent decades has been increases in 
farm exports. 

Export sales of farm products are also im- 
portant to the general public and to our 
international balance of trade. In fiscal year 
1971, farm exports reached a record level of 
$7.8 billion. Farmers can make an even 
greater contribution to the improvement of 
our balance of payments if they are permitted 
to do so, The reduction in farm purchasing 
power resulting from the current dock strikes 
is adversely affecting the growth in economic 
activity and employment needed in the na- 
tional interest. 

The disruptive impact of transportation 
strikes and particularly dock and maritime 
strikes on the marketing of farm products is 
obvious. This disruptive effect reaches much 
further than the loss of current sales. For- 
eign buyers, who find the United States to 
be an undependable source of supplies be- 
cause delivery is uncertain, are provided an 
incentive to look to suppliers in other coun- 
tries to meet their needs on a permanent 
and dependable basis. 

The impact of the loss of exports on farm 
prices is equally obvious. Inability to main- 
tain export markets clogs domestic channels 
and reduces domestic farm prices. 

The present dock strikes come at a time 
when U.S. crops, particularly grains, are at 
record levels and farmers urgently need ex- 
port sales. The current disruption is one of 
a series of dock and maritime strikes in 
recent decades which have had drastic 
adverse impacts on farmers and others. 

We recognize and appreciate the action 
taken by the President to open the west 
coast ports, and the action by NLRB to enjoin 
the New Orleans sympathy strike. But the 
remedies now available are inadequate and 
temporary in nature. They do not touch the 
situation on the east coast and at some gulf 
ports. 

There clearly is a need for more effective 
legislation not only to supplement the tem- 
porary remedies that have been applied in 
the current situation, but also to provide 
more adequate remedies for dealing with 
any similar problems that may arise in the 
future. 

The responsibility for the enactment of 
legislation adequate to deal effectively with 
the problems of trade disruption can only be 
exercised by the Congress. 

The administration has submitted pro- 
posals for legislation to settle transportation 
disputes in the rail, truck, air, longshore, and 
maritime industries. These proposals have 
been introduced in both Houses. The Senate 
bill is S. 560 by Senator Griffin. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
endorses the principles of S. 560 as intro- 
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duced and recommends the enactment of 
such legislation. 

Had this bill or comparable legislation 
been enacted 6 months ago a procedure would 
be available now to settle the dock strike. 
The welfare of millions of persons would be 
eater if such a procedure were now avail- 
able. 

We believe that two actions are critically 
needed: 


1. The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee should take favorable and early 
—s with respect to the approval of S. 

0. 

2. Since no adequate settlement procedure 
is available as of now, the President should 
use the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act with respect to the east coast 
ports and such gulf ports as are idle. This 
should be recognized as a temporary stop- 
gap measure pending the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for final settlement of 
such disputes. 

We recommend that this subcommittee 
urge that these actions be taken. 


U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FOR FISCAL 1971 


[Dollars in millions] 


July—June 


—— Change 
1969-70 1970-71! (percent) 


Commodity 


Animals and animal 


Feeds and fodders, except 
oilcake and meal 


Grains and preparations: 

Food qralna; excluding 
„product: 

Rice 

Wheat and products. 

Other 
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Oilseeds and products: 
Cottonseed and soybean oil. 


Other products and 
preparations: 
Cotton, excluding linters__. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured?_ 
Fruits and preparations___. 
Vegetables and 
Preparations. 


1 Preliminary 
? Includes fur skins _ 
3 Includes bulk smoking tobacco 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 3, 1971] 
COMMODITIES 


PRICE TRENDS OF TOMORROW'S MEALS AND 
MANUFACTURES 

The price trend was mixed in commodity 
futures markets yesterday. 

The trading pace was limited in a number 
of markets as traders became increasingly 
cautious pending announcement of Phase 2 
details of the Nixon administration’s eco- 
nomic control program, Traders wonder what 
impact it will have on futures dealings. 
Phase 2 will succeed the 90-day Nixon wage- 
price freeze, which expires at midnight 
Nov. 13. 

Liquidation along with trade selling dis- 
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couraged early rallying tendencies in grains 
and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Soybean futures closed one cent a bushel 
lower. Declines in corn ran to % cent and 
wheat ended off 4% to up % cent a bushel. 


EARLY BUYING OF CORN FUTURES 


Unfavorable wet conditions in parts of the 
corn belt accounted for some early buying of 
corn futures. However, dealers observed that 
the harvest is now well advanced in the key 
producing states. The crop in Ohio is 70% 
harvested; in Indiana, 50%; in Illinois, 75%. 
In Minnesota, however, only 46% of the corn 
had been gathered as of last week. 

The soybean harvest is in its final stages— 
nearly complete in Illinois with both qualijy 
and yield there reported good to excellent. 

In Indiana 75% of the soybeans have been 
harvested and in Iowa it amounts to 90%. 

New export business was a steadying in- 
fluence in futures. Portugal will be in the 
market later this week to buy 1.8 million 
bushels of U.S. corn for December-January 
delivery. Israel purchased 910,000 bushels of 
U.S. hard wheat for December export. 


JAPAN TO BUY WHEAT 


Japan will be in the world market this 
week to buy nearly 13 million bushels of 
various grades of wheat. U.S, exporters ex- 
pect to participate in this order. Morocco next 
week will be in the U.S, market to buy 10,000 
tons of soybean oil for late November-early 
December export. 

U.S. exports of grain and soybeans were 
lower last week, but dealers considered the 
shipments creditable in view of the dock 
strike that has reduced the flow of grain to 
foreign consumers. 

U.S. wheat and flour exports last week 
reached 7.9 million bushels, down from 9.1 
million the previous week. Soybean exports 
dipped to 7.2 million bushels against 7.4 mil- 
lion a week earlier. Corn shipments were 4.5 
million bushels last week, down from 4.9 
million a week earlier. 

Cumulative exports of wheat and flour 
since the start of the season July 1 were 
182.8 million bushels, down from 238 million 
a year earlier. Soybean shipments since the 
start of the season Sept. 1 totaled 54.4 million 
bushels, against 67.5 million a year ago. 


U.S. CORN EXPORTS 


U.S. corn exports so far for the season 
started Oct. 1 totaled 18.7 million bushels, 
compared with 47 million last season. (Italic 
added.) 

COMMODITY IDEXES 


Dow Jones Futures—140,88 off 0.19; last 
year, holiday. 

Dow Jones Spot—138.82, off 0.03; last year, 
holiday. 

Reuter United Kingdom—505.4, off 1.7; 
last year, 558.0. 

Shell egg futures were again under pres- 
sure of liquidation reflecting lagging con- 
sumer demand, lower prices for cash eggs 
and ample supplies. Futures closed 14 cent 
a dozen lower to 1⁄4 cent higher. 

The November 1971 delivery declined for 
the 10th consecutive session and at its low 
yesterday of 27% cents a dozen was down 
slightly more than 10 cents in about three 
weeks, 

Reflecting liberal supplies, there were 37 
cars of eggs delivered against the November 
1971 futures yesterday. Traders had looked 
for only about 12 cars. Each car represents 
700 cases of eggs. 

Top quality eggs in the New York whole- 
sale market are currently quoted as much 
as 8% cents a dozen below a year ago. 

The New York Cocoa Exchange, New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, and Commodity 
Exchange Inc. of New York were closed yes- 
terday for Election Day. 

Platinum futures dropped as much as 
$3.10 an ounce before rallying partially to 
close $2.50 an ounce lower. All deliveries ex- 
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cept January 1972 made season lows. Trad- 
ing reached 2,022 contracts of 50 troy ounces 
each. Observers attributed the selling to a 
lack of confidence among traders in the pres- 
ent price levels for this precious metal. The 
market is at the lowest level since April 27, 
1971. 

Cotton futures advanced as much as $1,20 
a bale. Washington officials said U.S. com- 
modity exports under the so-called Public 
Law 480 grants to foreign consumers weren't 
affected by the foreign aid bill defeated by 
the Senate last Friday. This attracted buy- 
ing by traders who had sold contracts on 
Monday. 

HOG PRICES UP 


Hog prices rose as much as 50 cents a 100 
pounds as packers’ demand perked up for 
reduced supplies. Farmers delivered 50,900 
hogs to the 11 major markets, down more 
than 20% from a week ago. 

Firm prices for several wholesale fresh pork 
products also created demand for live hogs. 
Chicago wholesale hams were unchanged to 
one cent a pound higher; pork bellies were 
unchanged to 1⁄4 cent higher. 

Live cattle prices and wholesale beef quo- 
tations were steady. 

Orange juice futures rose almost one cent 
a pound with the November 1971 contracts 
the strongest. The buying reflected firm 
prices being paid for initial deliveries of 
oranges by growers from the 1971-72 Florida 
orange crop. Buyers, believed to be proc- 
essors of chilled orange juice, were paying 
about 55 cents a pound for orange solids, 
traders heard, up five cents from recent 
levels. 

Processors of orange concentrate aren't 
expected to start new season operations for 
two to three weeks, or until enough oranges 
have been delivered, to assure maintenance 
of operations, traders heard. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH D, NADEN, EXECUTIVE 

VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr, Napen. Mr, Chairman, in view of the 
shortness of time, I will request, if I may, 
that you enter our short statement in the rec- 
ord. And I will take the liberty of just reading 
the last two paragraphs, because they are the 
two which I feel reflect our major concern 
and that we would like to leave with you. 

This statement is intended to reflect our 
concern not only with the current farm in- 
come problems which are accelerated by these 
shipping strikes, but with the entire princi- 
ple of need for arbitration in strikes which 
go so far that they become intolerable. One 
of our most urgent social needs is to develop 
more efficient institutions, laws, and proce- 
dures which will permit workers to have a 
fair hearing of their grievances and their 
demands, but will also have limitations 
placed on the extent to which they can 
damage innocent farm, business, or public 
groups. 

Mr. Chairman, we compliment you for your 
leadership in this matter of vital importance 
to farmers, to their cooperatives and other 
agricultural shippers that are concerned with 
this matter. We appreciate this opportunity 
to express our views on behalf of U.S. farmer 
cooperatives, 

We recognize the statement you made ear- 
ller concerning the lack of jurisdiction of 
this committee over labor-management dis- 
putes. But we feel it is invaluable that such 
a hearing was held so that the major out- 
come and result will be that you and other 
committee members will convey to the proper 
congressional and senatorial committees the 
great harm that is being done, and the dam- 
age which you are documenting today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Napen. I am Kenneth D. Naden, execu- 
vice president of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. The national council is 
a nationwide federation of farmer-owner 
business engaged in the marketing of agri- 
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cultural commodities or the purchasing of 
farm production supplies, and of 32 State 
cooperative councils. The cooperatives mak- 
ing up the council are owned and controlled 
by farmers as their off-farm business opera- 
tions, 

The widespread dockwork stoppages 
throughout the U.S. shipping areas have 
caused commodity damage, reduced farm in- 
come, greatly restricted exports and hurt 
long term export markets of many farmer 
cooperatives in the country. This action has 
not only contributed to already depressed 
farm income but has impaired the ability of 
the United States to recover from the for- 
eign trade and international monetary crisis 
which it is now suffering. We appreciate the 
interest evidenced by your committee in 
providing this forum for discussion of the 
extent and unfairness of such damages, and 
to launch a more serious debate on the need 
and procedure for fair, corrective action. 

In spite of tremendous increases in pro- 
ductivity on the part of U.S. farmers in re- 
cent decades and of the farm-to-city move- 
ment of millions, farmers still suffer from 
serious weakness in the markets in which 
they sell their products. This very produc- 
tivity, coupled with limited nature of de- 
mand for their products and often fragment- 
ed marketing efforts, has contributed to de- 
pressed farm prices which have posed a con- 
tinuing national policy dilemma for many 
years. 

Obviously, one more pressure such as re- 
Striction of exports resulting from long- 
shoreman strikes is of crucial importance to 
a group already suffering from overproduc- 
tion and with few, if any, market alterna- 
tives, In the case of heavy surplus crops this 
year, such as corn, the damage to farm in- 
come can be especially severe, as is being doc- 
umented before this committee today. The 
cost to government is also substantial for 
commodities which have programs to estab- 
lish floors or otherwise support farm prices. 

In addition, the dockwork stoppages are 
causing grave harm to the broad economic 
interests of the United States by obstructing 
exports and destroying long-run market op- 
portunities, Export markets form such a val- 
uable and expandable outlet for our farm 
production and have such a critical role in 
the current balance of payments situation 
that they take on more public interest than 
would otherwise be true, This situation be- 
comes critical at a time when foreign sales 
are more vital than ever before. 

The United States is now facing severe im- 
port competition and, in addition, is facing 
the most severe foreign trade and interna- 
tional monetary crisis in its history. Work 
stoppages of the length and severity we have 
have caused irreparable harm to our ability 
to maintain a reputation as a dependable 
supplier. One of the most important attri- 
butes which the United States has as an ad- 
vantage over other suppliers of grain and 
raw materials is that we have a backlog and 
& reservoir of supplies and land and techni- 
cal ability to be the most dependable sup- 
plier of these products in the world, Any- 
thing that interferes seriously with that 
ability to sell in such a highly competitive 
market obviously causes great harm to farm- 
ers’ interests and to the national economic 
policy. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the harm done 
by these extensive work stoppages goes far 
beyond reduction in farm income, which 
might be called the farmer’s private inter- 
est, and goes to the ability of the United 
States to recover from a severe international 
monetary and trade crisis and to play its 
proper role in international economic and 
political affairs, 

In view of the severe inequities which 
current and other work stoppages in shipping 
areas are causing farmers, and because of the 
harm done to the public interest, the na- 
tional council urges that firm administrative 
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and legislative action be taken to relieve this 
situation. Efforts for relief under Taft- 
Hartley injunction and mediation procedures 
should be more aggressively pursued. In ad- 
dition, we believe that further legislative 
authority should be provided to recognize 
that shipping activities for export have just 
as much claim to be viewed as crucial to the 
public interest as does rail transport. Con- 
gress has recognized that at certain times 
voluntary or compulsory arbitration is nec- 
essary to stop a shutdown of rail service. 

For wheat, corn or other major farm com- 
modities in heavy international trade, strikes 
are disruptive for domestic as well as world 
markets. Particularly for strikes which are 
essential jurisdictional, as is true with the 
west coast longshoremen action, there should 
be more prompt action to save innocent vic- 
tims from unnecessary harm, 

This statement is intended to reflect our 
concern not only with the current farm in- 
come problems which are accelerated by these 
shipping strikes, but with the entire prin- 
ciple of need for arbitration in strikes which 
go so far that they become intolerable. One 
of our most urgent social needs is to develop 
more efficient institutions, laws and proce- 
dures which will permit workers to have a 
fair hearing of their grievances and their de- 
mands, but will also have limitations placed 
on the extent to which they can damage 
innocent farm, business or public groups, 

Mr. Chairman, we compliment you for 
your leadership in this matter of vital im- 
portance to farmers, to their cooperatives and 
other agricultural shippers that are con- 
cerned with this matter. We appreciate this 
opportunity to express our views on behalf 
of U.S, farmer cooperatives. 

Senator CHILES. Thank you very much. 
We appreciate your statement, 

Senator Bellmon, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator BELLMON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, I won’t ask any questions. 

Senator CHILES. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hofer is going to file his statement. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GLEN HOFER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
GRAIN COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee: My name is Glen Hofer and I 
am Executive Vice President of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to express our observa- 
tions on the impact of dock strikes and other 
transportation tleups on agriculture. 

The membership of NFGC consists of 18 
regional farmer owned grain cooperatives 
which, through their affiliated local coopera- 
tives, serve well over a million grain produc- 
ers, Their primary activities involve the stor- 
age, conditioning, processing and marketing, 
both in the domestic and foreign markets, of 
all grains. In the 1969-70 crop year, our net- 
work of local and regional facilities handled 
2.3 billion bushels of grain or approximately 
34% of the total U.S. grain crop. 

U.S. grain production, like all agriculture 
everywhere, annually is faced with drought, 
disease and insect pests. In addition, artifi- 
cial curbs are placed on production by the 
application of farm program regulation. De- 
spite the inroads of these agents, however, 
once triggered by seasonal planting, the com- 
bination of U.S. geography and technology 
is invariably going to put in the neighbor- 
hood of seven billion bushels of grain in the 
bin at the end of harvest. Seven billion bush- 
els which must disappear in the 12 month 
period before another crop rolls from the 
field. Seven billion bushels to be stored, 
milled, crushed, merchandised, eaten or ex- 
ported; a very demanding exercise in logis- 
tics and one that depends entirely on an or- 
derly flow of grain through the marketing 
channels which have evolved over the years. 
Linking each component of the system are 
the trucks and trains, and barges and freight- 
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ers which must conduct the grain each step 
of the way from the field to the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

Needless to say—whenever one of the trans- 
portation modes fails to provide orderly 
movement for any reason, back pressure de- 
velops on one side of the blockage and a vac- 
uum develops on the other side. Both of those 
conditions place stress on the entire system 
and, if prolonged, the effects become chaotic, 
costing the producers countless millions of 
dollars in terms of lost export markets and 
depressed prices. In addition, and perhaps 
equally significant for the purposes of these 
public hearings, the injurious influence soon 
spreads to the interests of the general tax- 
payer who has a vital concern in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments and the cost and effective- 
ness of U.S. farm programs. 

Disruption or stoppage of transportation 
service can occur for one of several reasons. 
The shortage of equipment during peak pe- 
riods of grain movement has been a chronic 
ailment and has seemed to intensify during 
the past decade. The most acute problems, 
however, have developed from work stop- 
pages on the railroads and at the seaports, 
due to labor-management disputes. The case 
in point, of course, being the current diffi- 
culties plaguing dock side facilities. 

As mentioned beforehand, a block in the 
grain pipeline causes an intolerable upstream 
pressure buildup and a damaging down- 
stream vacuum. Looking back toward the 
producer from the present tie up at ter- 
minal export position, the following condi- 
tions are soon apparent: 

Equipment Tie-up.—A severe congestion of 
transportation equipment is inevitable when 
the docks are struck. The manager of Farm- 
ers Export facility at Ama, Louisiana, reports 
there were 649 grain barges waiting to be un- 
loaded at Baton Rouge and New Orleans on 
the day before dock side operations were re- 
sumed there under court order. Such im- 
mobilization of significant numbers of avall- 


able barges severely disrupts the dry bulk 
traffic upriver. 

Overtared Storage and Handling Facili- 
ties ——With the work stoppage coming as it 


bumper crop, the facilities for storing 
did, in the midst of harvest of a more than 
and conditioning the grain were soon 
swamped. Our Indiana member reports a mil- 
lion bushels of corn on the ground in Indian- 
apolis. Much of this corn is high moisture 
content and severe losses are expected from it 
going out of conditions, Drying facilities at 
Indiana Grain’s elevators have good sized 
capacity for conditioning grain, but with the 
storage completely full and harvest still un- 
derway, they simply cannot handle the situa- 
tion. These conditions are repeated in many 
areas with another notable example in the 
Pacific Northwest where as much as six mil- 
lion bushels of soft white wheat are still on 
the ground from their July/August harvest 
time. 

Depressed Farm Prices——Already under 
heavy supply pressure from the huge crop 
being harvested, farm gate prices for grain 
are suffering a further depressant through 
the loss of the export outlets. Since several 
factors are bearing on the price, it is diffi- 
cult to quantify the influence of the strike; 
but many responsible observers are project- 
ing a drop of from 8 to 10 cents per bushel. 
Our Illinois member has calculated that, at 
that rate, the Illinois farmers alone have lost 
$34 Million directly out of net income from 
harvest time sales. 

Disruption of Government Program Plan- 
ning—Supply control programs must plan 
well in advance if production is to be tailored 
to disappearance. The USDA recently an- 
nounced the details for the 1972 feed grain 
program. In view of the huge crop coming 
off this year and in an attempt to forestall 
and further burgeoning of carryover stocks, 
the Department committed an additional 
$800,000 to the 1972 feed grain program to 
pay for production cutback. Obviously, if the 
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current export situation is extended much 
further into the marketing year, the loss in 
export disappearance will offset some portion 
of the anticipated cutback and the taxpay- 
ers’ money will have gone for naught. 

Looking downstream or toward the world 
market from the port bottleneck, these de- 
pressing conclusions can be drawn: 

Loss of Export Sales—Documentation of 
the eventual actual losses will be difficult to 
provide, but expert testimony in the form 
of comparative statistics and projections has 
been featured in the presentation of the 
USDA representative and witnesses from the 
grain trade. Suffice to say here that very sub- 
stantial losses have been suffered, even to 
the point of drastically impairing agricul- 
ture’s positive contribution to the critical 
U.S. balance of trade. 

Loss of Export Customer Confidence—The 
most serious aspect of the involuntary ab- 
sence from the world grain market is the 
rapid deterioration of customer relations. 
Few, if any, of the grain importing countries 
have adequate storage facilities for accom- 
modating a grain stock pile of any volume. 
They must necessarily depend upon a regular 
schedule of purchase and delivery to keep 
their supplies in balance with current food 
and feed demand. Consequently, the capa- 
bility of a supplier to provide regular service 
becomes a high priority factor in the im- 
porter’s purchasing decision. Conversely, any 
inability to keep the pipeline full forces an 
immediate switch to alternative supply. 
Given the presence in the world grain mar- 
ket of a number of aggressive and well- 
stocked suppliers, business lost through 
transportation failure not only detracts from 
the seasonal total, but very likely is dis- 
placed in subsequent marketing years. 

I can recite many other individual in- 
stances of distress which were expressed by 
NFGC members as they were surveyed in 
anticipation of the presentation. Regionals 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma tell of their con- 
sternation in attempting to cope with the on 
again-off again nature of their export houses 
on the Gulf with the attendant unpredicta- 
bility of ocean freighters whose routings 
have been completely scrambled by the 
checkerboard work stoppages. Texas tells of 
a number of cargoes of African Kafir corn 
which has been substituted into a traditional 
Japanese market for Texas grain sorghum. 
The toll rises with every report but it serves 
no purpose to enumerate them all here. 

The National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives would summarize as follows: 

There is indisputable evidence that U.S. 
agriculture suffers immediate and disasterous 
results when prolonged work stoppages cccur 
which stem from labor/management disputes 
in the transportation industry. The negative 
effects of these agricultural losses spread 
beyond the agribusiness community and 
should be of concern to the general U.S. tax- 
payer. Agriculture’s problems are com- 
pounded and in some ways unique because 
there is no recourse to a plugged pipeline. 
We cannot bank the furnaces, lay off shifts 
or stop the pumps. When the season calls, 
agriculture’s plant responds and the indus- 
try must accommodate to that schedule. 
Thus, we are terribly susceptible and need 
shelter from strikes resulting from disagree- 
ments in which we have no role in either 
the cause or the solution, It is our hope that 
these hearings will focus public attention 
on the seriousness and inequity in the pres- 
ent situation and the stake the general pub- 
lic holds in finding effective remedial meas- 
ures, 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. URQUHART, MANAGER, 
UNION ELEVATOR & WAREHOUSE Co., LIND, 
WASH., AND CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, NATIONAL GRAIN & FEED ASSOCIATION 
Mr. URQUHART. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate 

the opportunity to appear today. And I will 

admit parts of my testimony in the interest 
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of time, as you requested this morning. The 
portions I will admit refer to volumes of grain 
lost in exports due to the west coast long- 
shoremen's strike. 

Iam J. D. Urquhart, manager of the Union 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., Lind, Wash. I am 
testifying on behalf of the National Grain & 
Feed Association of which I am chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The National Grain & Feed Association 
consists of 1,200 member firms, both investor- 
owned and cooperative, which are engaged in 
the grain and feed business in all parts of 
the Nation. The membership includes coun- 
try elevators, terminal elevators, exporters, 
and food and feed processors. The present 
membership includes 50 affiliated State and 
regional associations representing, in turn, 
approximately 15,000 grain, feed, and farm 
supply firms. 

My company is a country elevator with 66 
years of continuous operation in the han- 
dling, storing and merchanising of grain in 
the State of Washington. We marked approx- 
imately 4 million bushels of farmer's grain 
annually in the domestic and export markets 
of the Pacific Northwest. In my activities with 
the National Grain & Feed Association, I 
haye been involved with many different pro- 
grams in both domestic marketing and inter- 
national trade. 

We are very concerned with the impact of 
the dock and port strikes on U.S. agriculture 
and the U.S. economy. Loss of export sales 
hurts the farmer's market for his crops and 
reduces his income, it reduces the marketing 
activity, related to exports and reduces the 
contribution of agricultural trade to the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

At this point, I will move to the top of 
page 4, skipping over the magnitude of it. 

In 1970, agriculture’s gross contribution to 
the balance of payments (commercial agri- 
cultural exports plus the contribution by 
noncommercial exports) was a record high of 
$6.4 billion. 

Although I am from the Pacific Northwest, 
the concern of our industry is national in 
scope. We are concerned with strikes at all 
ports—lake, east, gulf or west coasts. In this 
matter, the National Grain & Feed Associa- 
tion sought to intervene in the Govern- 
ment’s court case in Chicago in requesting 
a Taft-Hartley injunction to stop the long- 
shoremen’s strike which tied up the ship- 
ment of grain out of the port of Chicago. 

The west coast strike created a tremendous 
loss for agriculture in my area—the Pa- 
cific Northwest. By the end of October the 
longshoremen strike had reduced agricultural 
shipments through west coast ports by well 
over $200 million. USDA compiled custom 
data during the first 2 months of the west 
coast strike showed that exports from Pa- 
cific coast ports were reduced by three- 
fourths below the same period last year. Ex- 
ports were $50 million compared with $197 
million & year ago. Wheat and flour exports 
dropped from $62.2 million to $1.3 million. 
Other commodities also had drastic reduc- 
tion in exports. 

Now, I would like to discuss specifically the 
effects of the west coast longshoremen's strike 
on the country elevator. 

The country elevator is a very important 
cog in the handling, storing, and merchan- 
dising of grain from the farmer to the flour 
mills and the terminal export markets in our 
part of the country. 

The major destination for our Pacific 
Northwest wheat is export markets. These 
markets take approximately 80 to 85 percent 
of our production. We have a highly efficient 
marketing system. However, if any part of 
our marketing system is shut down, whether 
it be in transportation, receiving, or load- 
ing, we and our farm customers are seriously 
affected. In the case of the west coast long- 
shoremen’s strike, the shut down was like 
putting a cork in the bottle, the contents 
simply had no place to go, The blockage and 
receiving and unloading of grain, at the port 
terminals prevented meeting commitments 
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on previous sales and denied future export 
sales. 

The west coast longshoremen’s strike oc- 
curred at the worst possible time, during the 
harvest. The farmers were bringing in one of 
our largest crops. Indications are that 1971 
wheat production in the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho will be 19 percent 
larger than the 1970 crop. The increase will 
be from 173,681,000 bushels to 206,573,000 
bushels, In our area the country elevator pro- 
vides storage and buys the grain at interior 
points, Also in our area farmers have chosen 
to provide storage largely through their co- 
operatives. There is relatively little capacity 
of farm storage since country elevators can 
normally handle the crop. The Pacific North- 
west has developed sufficient storage at in- 
terior and export points, coupled with export 
movements, to handle the grain crop. How- 
ever, when there is no market either do- 
mestic or in export movement, the country 
elevator simply must provide handling and 
storage facilities for the grain crop. 

The effects of the longshoremen’s strike 
for the past several months on the normal 
marketing of grain has been disastrous for 
many country elevators. Country elevators 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho piled ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels of grain on 
the ground to help farmers complete their 
harvest, Though my company had sufficient 
contract sales for export and available ter- 
minal space we were compelled to pile on the 
ground approximately 600,000 bushels. This 
represents 15 percent of the grain handled by 
my company during the harvest heason. Our 
added cost over normal expenses will be ap- 
proximately $50,000. This increased cost does 
not allow for any quality losses we may suffer 
due to adverse weather. The strike has also 
prevented us from making forward sales. 
When the country elevator absorbs such 
losses he risks losing his investment in stor- 
age facilities and the ability to serve his farm 
customers. Handling, storing, and merchan- 
dising of the farmers’ grain and serving the 
farmer is the essence of our existence. 

We believe in the basic concepts of collec- 
tive bargaining for management and labor 
but we cannot tolerate the abuse of that 
right under the present law. Something must 
be wrong with the system which allows such 
economic losses to an innocent third party, 
in this case U.S. agriculture. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your committee for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Urquhart 
is as follows: ) 

Mr. URQUHART. Mr. Chairman and commit- 
tee members: I am J. D. Urquhart, manager 
of the Union Elevator & Warehouse Co., Lind, 
Wash. I am testifying on behalf of the Na- 
tional Grain and Feed Association of which 
I am chairman of the executive committee, 

The National Grain and Feed Association 
consists of 1,200 member firms, both investor- 
owned and cooperative, which are engaged 
in the grain and feed business in all parts 
of the Nation, The membership includes 
country elevators, terminal elevators, ex- 
porters, and food and feed processors. The 
present membership includes 50 affiliated 
State and regional associations representing, 
in turn, approximately 15,000 grain, feed, 
and farm supply firms. 

My company is a country elevator with 66 
years of continuous operation in the han- 
dling, storing, and merchandising of grain in 
the State of Washington. We market ap- 
proximately 4 million bushels of farmers’ 
grain annually in the domestic and export 
markets of the Pacific Northwest. In my 
activities with the National Grain and Feed 
Association, I have been involved with many 
different programs in both domestic mar- 
keting and international trade. 

We are very concerned with the impact of 
the dock and port strikes on U.S. agriculture 
and the U.S. economy. Loss of export sales 
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hurts the farmer's market for his crops and 
reduces his income, it reduces the marketing 
activity related to exports and reduces the 
contribution of agricultural trade to the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin 
has clearly stated the magnitude of all agri- 
cultural exports. He has said: 

“U.S. agricultural exports, paced by a gain 
of more than $1 billion in commercial sales 
for dollars, reached an all-time high of $7.8 
billion in fiscal year 1972... . All of the 
gains—more than $2 billion in 2 years—have 
been in commercial sales for dollars which is 
very important to the balance of payments. 
» «. More than half the production of wheat, 
soybeans, and rice was shipped to foreign 
markets ...and about one-eighth of the 
feed grains.” 

Secretary Hardin has cited data to show 
what the loss of export markets means ta 
farmers and farm prices. On August 16 Sec- 
retary Hardin said: 

“The West Coast dock strike is doing ir- 
reparable damage to U.S, farmers. Farmers 
are losing valuable cash markets for exports 
every day. Foreign buyers are turning to 
other sources, and it will be hard for us to 
win them back, 

“This strike is running rough shod over 
farmers. It is high time that the principal 
parties in this strike think about farmers 
for a change—and worry how farmers are 
going to keep up their income and meet their 
mounting costs.” 

In these statements Hardin was talking 
about farmers in the Pacific Northwest, 
about my customers, 

TA on October 22, Secretary Hardin 
said: 

“A prolonged work stoppage at East and 
Gulf Coast ports could depress farm prices 
as much as 25 cents per bushel for soybeans 
and 10 cents per bushel for corn during the 
months of October through December.” 

Translated to income Secretary Hardin 
said: 

"That soybean growers could lose $125 mil- 
Hon in income and corn growers could lose as 
much as $120 million.” 

These statements clearly point out how 
farmers unnecessarily suffer from such 
strikes. We concur with the Secretary in these 
respects, 

Agricultural exports contribute greatly to 
the U.S. balance of payments. President Nix- 
on has expressed concern with deteriorating 
balance of payments, and he stated in his 
August 15 message that the United States 
needs to be more competitive in world trade. 

We are acutely aware that a dock or port 
strike prevents the country from making ex- 
port sales and ultimately results in perma- 
nent loss of export markets. In 1970 agri- 
culture’s gross contribution to the balance 
of payments—commercial agricultural ex- 
ports plus the contribution by noncommer- 
cial exports—was a record high of $6.4 bil- 
lion. 

Although I am from the Pacific Northwest, 
the concern of our industry is national in 
scope. We are concerned with strikes at all 
ports—lake, east, gulf, or west coasts. In this 
matter, the National Grain and Feed Asso- 
ciation sought to intervene in the Govern- 
ment’s court case in Chicago in requesting a 
Taft-Hartley injunction to stop the long- 
shoremen’s strike which tied up the ship- 
ment of grain out of the Port of Chicago. 

The west coast strike created a tremendous 
loss for agriculture in my area—the Pacific 
Northwest. By the end of October the long- 
shoremen strike had reduced agricultural 
shipments through west coast ports by well 
over $200 million. USDA compiled customs 
data during the first 2 months of the west 
coast strike showed that exports from Pacific 
coast ports were reduced by three-fourths 
below the same period last year. Exports were 
$50 million compared with $197 million a year 
ago. Wheat and flour exports dropped from 
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$63.2 million to $1.3 million. Other com- 
modities also had drastic reductions in ex- 
ports. 

Now, I would like to discuss specifically the 
effects of the west coast longshoremen’s 
strike on the country elevator, 

The country elevator is a very important 
cog in the handling, storing, and merchan- 
dising of grain from the farmer to the flour 
mills and the terminal export markets in our 
part of the country. 

The major destination for our Pacific 
Northwest wheat is export markets. These 
markets take approximately 80 to 85 percent 
of our production. We have a highly mar- 
keting system. However, if any part of our 
marketing system is shut down, whether it 
be in transportation, receiving, or loading, 
we and our farm customers are seriously af- 
fected. In the case of the west coast long- 
shoremen's strike, the shutdown was like 
putting a cork in the bottle, the contents 
simply had no place to go, The blockage of 
receiving and unloading of grain, at the post 
terminals prevented meeting commitments 
on previous sales and denied future export 
sales. 

The west coast longshoremen'’s strike Oc- 
curred at the worst possible time, during 
the harvest, The farmers were bringing in 
one of our largest crops. Indications are that 
1971 wheat production in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho will be 19 per 
cent larger than the 1970 crop. The increase 
will be from 173,681,000 bushels to 206,573,- 
000 bushels, In our area the country elevator 
provides storage and buys the grain at in- 
terior points. Also in our area farmers have 
chosen to provide storage largely through 
their cooperatives. There is relatively little 
capacity of on farm storage since country 
elevators can normally handle the crop. The 
Pacific Northwest has developed sufficient 
storage at interior and export points, cou- 
pled with export movements, to handle the 
grain crop. However, when there is no mar- 
ket either domestic or in export movement, 
the country elevator simply must provide 
handling and storage facilities for the grain 
crop. 

The effects of the longshoremen’s strike 
for the past several months on the normal 
marketing of grain has been disastrous for 
many country elevators, Country elevators 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho piled ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels of grain on 
the ground to help farmers complete their 
harvest. Though my company had sufficient 
contract sales for export and available ter- 
minal space we were compelled to pile on 
the ground approximately 600,000 bushels. 
This represents 15 percent of the grain han- 
died by my company during the harvest 
season. Our added cost over normal expenses 
will be approximately $50,000. This increased 
cost does not allow for any quality losses we 
may suffer due to adverse weather. The strike 
has also prevented us from making forward 
sales. When the country elevator absorbs 
such losses he risks losing his investment 
in storage facilities and the ability to serve 
his farm customers, Handling, storing, and 
merchandising of the farmers’ grain and 
serving the farmer is the essence of our 
existence. 

We believe in the basic concepts of collec- 
tive bargaining for management and labor 
but we cannot tolerate the abuse of that 
right under the present law. Something must 
be wrong with the system which allows such 
economic losses to an innocent third party, 
in this case U.S. agriculture. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD GARDNER, SECRETARY, 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 


Mr. GARDNER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me Mr. John Doherty, who 
is vice president—operations of the Illinois 
Grain Corp., a regional grain marketing co- 
operative affiliated with the Illinois Agricul- 
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tural Association, the statewide Farm Bureau 
organization in Illinois. 

Let me summarize rather quickly some 
of the points we have attempted to make in 
our statement. And I think possibly Senator 
Bellmon wants to get back to some of the 
questions he raised this morning relative to 
the farmers’ role in exporting. 

I think the significance of trade has been 
pretty well laid out as to its impact on 
agriculture. Certainly Illinois has as much 
at stake as any other State, as we are the 
No. 1 exporting State for agricultural produc- 
tion of this Nation. So we have a very, strong 
interest in the subject of this hearing. 

As we attempted to assess the impact of the 
dock strike on Illinois agriculture, we have 
tried to look at three facets: (1) The impact 
on the amount of current exports, and fu- 
ture exports in terms of volume. 

(2) The impact on market prices, which 
has an effect upon that which is exported and 
that which is marketed through local chan- 
nels in Illinois. 

And then a very significant thing, we feel, 
is (3) the impact on the disruption of nor- 
mal harvesting, handling and marketing. 

Based upon our calculations and an ap- 
praisal of the expectations for exports com- 
pared to exports last year in October, we 
have calculated that the loss to Illinois 
farmers in exports alone on corn during the 
month of October is $4 million. 

On soybeans, comparing soybean export 
inspections of a year ago to October export 
inspections of this year, we figure the loss 
in markets to Illinois farmers is $9 million 
in soybeans. 

I think that even of more concern to Illi- 
nois farmers, other than just the current 
losses that have occurred in that one 


month—and I think they are probably under- 
stated—but the biggest concern to us is 
what happens in the future, the uncertainty 
that many of the witnesses here have spoken 


of, the fear that they cannot move their farm 
products in international trade. 

At this time I would like to file for the rec- 
ord, Mr, Chairman, a letter that came to Mr. 
Doherty from the Farmers Export Co., of 
which we are a part. 

Senator Cures. Without objection, the let- 
ter will be received. 

(The letter follows:) 

FARMERS Export CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., November 2, 1971. 
Mr. J. P. DOHERTY. 
Illinois Grain Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Jack: The interruption of the flow of 
agriculture export products is extremely 
harmful and costly to the producer and the 
agricultural community. A work stoppage. 
particularly as a result of a “strike” is most 
harmful since the third parties, who usually 
are the motivating forces of trade, are frus- 
trated by the element of uncertainty in 
“timing.” 

Our organization, an export cooperative 
with its close contact to agricultural produc- 
tion and personnel with years of working and 
training in cooperatives, puts us in a pretty 
good position to observe how the farmer and 
the government are getting hurt when ex- 
ports are terminated by a “strike”—whether 
it is in the field of transportation, handling, 
storage, stowage, etc. 

During the month of October our export 
marketing program came to a halt as a result 
of a stevedore work stoppage. We were unable 
to make sales of feed grains and soybeans be- 
cause we could not assure the buyer that we 
could load his vessels, or make delivery to our 
foreign customers because of an actual strike 
or the threat of a strike, involving the steve- 
dores at the loading port. 

We have lost an undeterminable quantity 
of export sales of U.S. farmers’ production. 
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The representative of a large Japanese trad- 
ing house located in United States told us 
that his firm had withdrawn their entire fleet 
of grain cargo carriers operating between 
Japan and this country. This represents a lot 
of lost bushels that will never be regained. 
Some Japanese grain volume has been trans- 
ferred from the Gulf to the Lakes at higher 
costs for the buyer but even in this case 
bushels were reduced and lost as compared to 
the buyer’s normal use of larger vessels and 
shorter haul. 

A week ago a Scandinavian country had a 
tender for corn. The party having the lowest 
offering price was advised that the final pur- 
chase was going to be delayed until Argentina 
could be consulted. Nothing further has been 
heard and one must assume that the buyer 
made his purchase elsewhere in fear a 
“strike” would hold up delivery. 

Another incident involves a tender in a 
European country for yellow corn. The results 
of the tender indicated that most United 
States firms made their offer subject to 
“strike clause.” Those that did not invoke the 
strike clause had access to foreign corn to fill 
the tender if nece A 

We have had several inquiries for corn and 
soybeans from a good European customer but 
the shipping dates were in a period that could 
very well be effected by a possible strike. We 
could not guarantee delivery. Maybe some- 
one else took a chance and made the sale but 
there is a limit to the number of chances an 
exporter can take. 

Jack, these are a few of the incidents that 
we know about which no doubt resulted in a 
loss of export grain for our farmers. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE R. BICKNELL, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. GARDNER. Thank you, sir. 

This letter gives some indication of some 
of the concerns that we are running into 
from foreign buyers as to the reliability of 
the United States as a source of supply. 

Exports of soybeans this year have held up 
amazingly well to many of us. But many 
of these have been at an extra cost for trans- 
portation to Houston and other ports that 
were open and thus a lower price to farmers. 
So this is one area of concern, exports which 
are lost already in the month of October and 
future sales. 

The second area of concern is the whole 
area of market prices. We have looked rather 
carefully at the Chicago Board of Trade fu- 
ture prices and the differences in those prices 
and the country elevators’ bid to Illinois 
farmers. We have concluded after studying 
these over the past 6 weeks, that probably 
6, 7, or 8 cents per bushel is the net loss 
because of the impact of the dock strike on 
the market prices farmers are receiving for 
all of the products that they are marketing 
plus the inefficiencies and the increase in 
cost of their handling and harvesting. Thus 
we have come to the conclusion that probably 
the loss in market prices is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents a bushel. When you 
apply this to the amount of product that is 
marketed by Illinois farmers in the month of 
October, it looks to us like the Illinois farm- 
ers have lost somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $29 million. This is very significant, I 
think our statement will give you the logic 
of how we arrive at that figure. 

The third area of impact of the strike is 
the impact on harvesting, handling and mar- 
keting our products, We have seen the move- 
ment of grain down our rivers system slowed 
rather dramatically. This has clogged the 
channels of moving our grain to the river 
houses. Many of our elevators have been 
forced to stop taking grain. We took a survey 
early this week of a number of our elevators 
in the State of Illinois. This is not complete, 
but just a number of them. We found that 
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96 of our elevators in the State of Illinois 
some time in the last 2 weeks have had to 
quit taking grain. We had 40 elevators in the 
early part of this week, where we are dump- 
ing grain on the ground because of a lack of 
storage, and the elevators were all full. This 
is very disruptive to the nomal handling and 
marketing of our grain in Illinois. It is ex- 
pensive, Every time you change and use less 
efficiently the marketing system that you 
have, you add expense. And, unfortunately, 
the farmers must pay for this in lower prices. 

So these are some of our concerns. 

We have corn on the ground in many cases 
and in many areas of our State we still have 
about 25 percent of our corn crop to harvest. 
So it is probably going to get worse before it 
gets better. We hope that the information 
that this committee compiles—we recognize 
your jurisdiction here and the limitations of 
your jurisdictions, but hopefully the infor- 
mation that you compile today will lend 
emphasis and give some indication of the 
tremendous impact that work stoppages 
have, and that you will begin to build a 
ground swell for some legislation effort to 
better resolve the disputes in the dock strike, 

Mr. Chairman, if there are questions I 
would certainly be glad to answer them. 

(The prepared statement of Mr, Gardner 
is as follows:) 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee, I am Leonard Gardner, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Bloomington, Ill. I appear before you today 
on behalf of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, the statewide Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion of 194,986 members, and Illinois Grain 
Corporation, a regional grain cooperative affil- 
iated with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, which serves Illinois farmers through 
237 local cooperative elevator organizations, 
These 237 local cooperatives market approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the total grain marketed 
in Illinois. I have with me, Mr. John P. 
Doherty, vice-president of operations for Illi- 
nois Grain Corporation, to assist in answering 
questions which you may have. 

We commend this committee for inquiring 
into the impact of the recent dock strikes 
on exports, We believe a prerequisite to any 
sound solution to disruptive labor disputes, 
regardless of fault, is an appreciation of the 
tremendous economic consequences of such 
disputes to farmers and to the economic 
well-being of the Nation. We hope that we 
might add to this understanding as we at- 
tempt to appraise the effects on Illinois agri- 
cultural exports of these recent strikes. 

In fiscal 1971, U.S. agriculture established 
a record level of exports at $7.8 billion. These 
exports required the output of 1 out of 
every 4 acres harvested or 72 million acres 
of U.S. cropland. Soybeans and soybean 
products, wheat, and feed grains accounted 
for more than one-half of these exports. 

According to the U.S.D.A., Minois is the 
leading State with agricultural exports of 
$655 million in fiscal 1971. Illinois leads all 
other States with soybean and soybean prod- 
uct exports of some $350 million, about 19 
percent of the U.S. total, and feed grain 
(mainly corn) exports of $175 million, about 
16 percent of the U.S. total. Thus, the export 
market is tremendously important to the 
economic well being of Illinois farmers. U.S. 
agricultural exports and each State’s share 
by commodities are shown in table I at- 
tached. 

In calendar year 1970, the U.S.D.A. reports 
that 68 percent of the U.S. corn exports 
moved through gulf ports and that an addi- 
tional 11 percent of the corn exports moved 
through Chicago. In the same year, 72 per- 
cent of the U.S. soybean exports moved 
through the gulf ports, and 9 percent moved 
through Chicago. Thus, when the gulf and 
Chicago ports are closed, the bulk of corn 
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and soybean exports from Illinois is effec- 
tively stopped. A complete compilation of ex- 
port data by port for corn and soybeans is 
shown in table II. 


Using the experience of recent years, the 
anticipated production of corn and soybeans 
in 1971, and the actual performance of the 
corn and soybean markets in the past 6 
weeks, we can approximate the impact of the 
strikes on corn and soybean exports. Specif- 
ically, let us look at the impact on: 


1. The amount of exports, both current and 
future. 


2. Market prices. 


3. Normal harvesting, handling, and mar- 
keting patterns. 


1. The Amount of Exports, Both Current 
and Future—The exact impact of the cur- 
rent strikes on agricultural exports, both 
now and in the future, is impossible to ac- 
curately determine at this time. The exact 
world supply and demand situation is not 
known for the year ahead. The best es- 
timate of exports from the 1971 corn crop is 
500 to 520 million bushels, about the same 
level as from the 1970 crop. Based on recent 
years’ experience, we could expect about 10 
percent of the corn exports to be made in 
October, or some 50 million bushels. In 1970 
in fact, corn inspections for exports during 
October were 47 million bushels. Inspections 
of corn for export during October of 1971 
were slightly less than 25 million bushels. On 
this basis, it would appear that corn exports 
in October 1971 were off from last year’s pace 
by nearly 50 percent or by some 25 million 
bushels. Comparing weekly export inspec- 
tions this year with last year may tend to 
understate the drop in exports inasmuch as 
the corn harvest is from a week to 10 days 
ahead of last year and the quality of the corn 
crop is substantially better this year than 
last. If in the months ahead this 25 million 
bushel market is not recaptured, U.S. farm- 
ers will be the losers to the tune of about 
$25 million, Illinois farmers would normally 
figure on sharing about one-sixth of these 
sales, so the loss to Illinois farmers would be 
about $4 million—and this is just for 1 
month. 


The best available estimate of soybean ex- 
ports from the 1971 soybean crop is 600 to 620 
million bushels (including meal and oil 
equivalent) or about the same level as from 
the 1970 crop. In this case, world production 
of oll seeds, competitive factors, and world 
demand factors for the year ahead are not 
completely in focus. U.S. inspections of soy- 
beans for export give us the best available 
indication of the level of soybean exports 
for this year compared to a year ago. During 
the month of September, inspections indicate 
that soybean exports were about on a par 
with a year ago. However, during October of 
1971, soybean inspections for export were 26 
million bushels compared to 39 million 
bushels for October of 1970. Thus, last year’s 
level was 50 percent higher than this year’s 
rate. Again, because of the earlier harvest, 
using 1970 as a base may have a tendency to 
understate what would have occurred had 
there been no strikes in 1971. In addition, 
these inspection figures do not take into ac- 
count soybean oil and meal. Nonetheless, even 
a 13 million bushel export loss in October 
1971, if these markets are not recaptured, 
would represent a loss of nearly $40 million 
to U.S. farmers, with Illinois’ share being 
about $9 million. 


Using total export inspections as an in- 
dication of the level of exports in October of 
1971 compared to October of 1970 does not 
reflect the port from which the export was 
made. In some cases in October 1971, grain 
was transported to what might be called 
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secondary ports which were open. But this 
meant added costs of transportation in many 
cases which undoubtedly resulted in lower 
prices to farmers. 

While a $9 million loss of soybeans export 
markets and a $4 million loss in corn export 
markets, in 1 month, are of tremendous con- 
cern to Illinois farmers, even more disturbing 
is the impact of the still unresolved dock 
strikes on future sales. Many trade groups, 
farms organizations, State departments of 
agriculture and the USDA have spent millions 
of dollars in time, effort, and promotion to 
convince foreign buyers that the United 
States is a reliable and abundant source of 
high quality agricultural products. The dis- 
ruptive effects of a dock strike can create un- 
certainty that the United States is no longer 
a reliable source of supply for foreign buyers. 
Farmers can produce a quantity of high qual- 
ity products at a competitive price but unless 
foreign buyers can have some certainty that 
they will be able to load their ships, little else 
matters. 


Once a foreign buyer has this uncertainty, 
he turns to other sources of supply and 
changes his processing equipment or his 
formulation to accommodate different sup- 
plies or subsidies. The shift back to U.S. 
products is neither easy nor automatic. 


2. Market Prices—Prices that Midwest 
farmers receive for their grain are based on 
a particular Chicago Board of Trade Futures 
option, The time of year or season will 
dictate which option or month is used as 
the reference point. The price paid to farm- 
ers generally will be so many cents under the 
Chicago Futures price. This difference is 
called basis. Basis is an indication of many 
factors such as demand, risk, ability to re- 
ceive or take delivery, ability to make de- 
livery, ability to commit for long-term posi- 
tions either as a seller or buyer, and avail- 
ability of transportation equipment. 


During harvest time the price paid to farm- 
ers is based on the December option for corn 
and the November option for soybeans. At- 
tached are basis tables for both corn and 
soybeans for the period of September 15 
through November 2, 1971 (tables ITI and IV), 
They show what farmers in central Illi- 
nois were receiving for their grain before any 
quality discounts. In the case of corn, there 
was a 5 cents to 6 cents price increase in the 
December Chicago Futures option during this 
period, yet the cash price relationship wid- 
ened by about 7 cents. Thus, farmers did 
not realize the improved price position and 
this was money out of their pockets. 


The basis tables show the impact of the 
various dock strikes. You may note, par- 
ticularly, the impact during the month of 
October in relation to September and how 
the basis widened in early October and dra- 
matically recovered, narrowed, at the end 
of October. This reflects the return of the 
dockworkers at New Orleans during the last 
2 or 3 days of October. 


This basis change and cash price loss, plus 
many other added costs of not being able to 
handle and move grain in normal marketing 
patterns, have, in our opinion, made a 10 
cents per bushel reduction in the price farm- 
ers could have realized from their marketings. 


In 1969 and 1970 Illinois farmers sold at 
harvest time about 20 percent of their corn 
production and some 60-65 percent of their 
soybean production. USDA estimated produc- 
tion in Illinois for 1971 is 1,002 million 
bushels of corn and 230 million bushels of 
soybeans. Based on this production, it is esti- 
mated that Illinois farmers will sell 200 mil- 
lion bushels of corn and 13.8 million bushels 
of soybeans, or total harvest time sales of 338 
million bushels. A 10 cents per bushel reduc- 
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tion in price would mean that Illinois farm- 
ers could be penalized $34 million if the 
strikes effectively close the ports for October, 
November, and December. 

As of November 1, Commodity News Service 
reported that nearly all soybeans and 75 per- 
cent of the corn had been harvested in Il- 
linois. This would indicate that nearly all of 
harvest time marketings made by Illinois 
farmers have been done during the month 
of October. Thus, it could be estimated that, 
during the month of October, Illinois farm- 
ers experienced a loss of nearly $29 million 
as a result of the various strikes. This is a loss 
to net farm income. 

8. Impact on normal harvesting, handling 
and marketing patterns—The dock strikes 
create uncertainties in the normal harvesting, 
handling and marketing patterns. While it is 
impossible to ascribe a direct cost to the mar- 
keting and harvesting problems created by 
the dock strikes, they nevertheless are of 
deep concern to Illinois farmers. During the 
time of the recent dock strikes, grain move- 
ment down the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
from Illinois grain terminals slowed appreci- 
ably. Grain merchandisers were very hesitant 
to ship grain down the river without knowing 
whether it could be unloaded once it reached 
the ports. Local elevators found that their 
normal supply lines to river terminals were 
slowed and farmers found that local elevators 
were plugged. A quick survey of local Illinois 
elevators earlier this week indicates that 96 
of them have been plugged and had to quit 
taking grain at one time or another during 
the past 2 weeks. With local elevators plugged, 
farmers often face the alternatives of shut- 
ting off harvesting machinery or storing grain 
on the ground in hopes that marketing or 
storage facilities will soon be available. On 
Tuesday of this week, we knew of nearly 40 
Illinois locations where from 314 to 4 million 
bushels of corn had been dumped on the 
ground. : 

Any set of circumstances which slows 
down the functioning of the marketing sys- 
tem creates inefficiencies and increases the 
costs of moving the crop from the farm to 
the ultimate consumer—nearly always at the 
expense of the farmer, For example, badly 
needed transportation facilities are tied up 
and delayed, uncertainties develop, risks in- 
crease, and margins and handling charges go 
up. Delays in harvesting expose farmers to 
greater crop losses and quality deterioration. 
Thus, when farmers are harvesting record 
crops and when prices are under severe pres- 
sure from large supplies, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for farmers to accept the fact that a 
small number of people who are unable to 
resolve their differences can so adversely af- 
fect the marketing system upon which farm- 
ers are so dependent. In the case of such 
labor disputes, farmers bear heavily the con- 
sequences but are not a direct party to the 
problem. Even now, when the gulf and west 
coast ports are open under various forms of 
injunctions and Taft-Hartley provisions, 
uncertainties about what will happen when 
the various injunctions or cooling-off peri- 
ods expire are the order of the day. The is- 
sues in the dispute are not resolved. We are 
only in a holding pattern. 

The experiences of the past 3 months viv- 
idly point out the need for new approaches 
to solving labor disputes which can tie up 
the trade of this Nation. We are hopeful that 
the record that this committee compiles will 
serve as overwhelming evidence that urgent 
action is needed now to establish new means 
for resolving major transportation disputes 
without tying up the trade of our farmers 
and the Nation. 

(The attachments to Mr. Gardner’s state- 
ment are as follows:) 
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TABLE I,—LEADING STATES FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPORT SHARES, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


United 


[In millions of dollars] 


Leading 10 States by rank 


Commodity States 1 


7,759.0 ` 


Feed grains. 


Tobacco, unmanufactured.__- 


79.2. 
lowa 63. 8__ 
. Fla. 74.9. 


fallow, vi etc.. 
aa ybean oil 
egetables and preparations. - 
ides and skins. 
test and products (excluding 
poultry). 
ste produce 
Nuts. 


Calif. 52.4__ 
0 Wis, 17.2 
lowa 22.7... 


Minn. 36.8. 
3 Calif. 59.8.. 

Ark. 5.7___- 

Tex. 15.0.. 


Poultry products_ 
Cottonseed oil... 
Flaxseed 


--. Hawaii 18.7- Ariz. 11.2... 
. Tex. 72. “et la. Lg 
Tex. 25.9.. 


idaho 25.9... Mich. 23,7.. Wash. 20.8... Fla. 10. N.Y. 7. 
Tox. 161... lowa 12.4 


Wis. 19.4___ 


iss, 
N.Dak.4.8_ S. Dak. 2.2.. Minn. 1.3- 


5 6 


56.5. 52.1. 25.7. 
Ind. 35,6... Ark. 33.5... Mo, 31,1.... 


Mo, 0.7 
Kans, 13.5<- 
Minn. 11.6.. 


Nebr. 9.8.. 
Calif. 10.3.. 
0 


x: ee Cali 19:2 
| Mo. 9.1..... Minn. 7.1_. 


N.Y. 12.. Mich. 4.3.. 


- S. Dak. 
-- Tex, 11.2... 


lowa 10.5... 


E EZ Tex. ka 
Z Calif. 5.5. - . Ala. 2.3. 


T Tex. 0.3. 


24.7. 23.7. 18.9. 
Minn. 29.3.. Ohio 23.8... Miss, 19.7.. La 
8... N.Y. 5.6. 


Calif. 12.2.. 
Ohio 14.8... 
2... Tex. ae -2 Colo. 6,4... Ariz. 4.3... 


- Kans, ea = 


- Ohio 4. TE 
La. 0.3__... Okla. 0.2.. 

. Miss. 2.9 
pee TGS BRE 
MoD ci. Liste ete 


10 high 
States 


4,494.2 3,264.8 
1,675.7 

920.6 

879.4 


All 
other 


14.1. 
y: © ae 
-.~ Oreg. 4.9... Mich, 4.5.. 


S. Dak. 12.0 Okla. 11.3.. 
Miss, 12.0.. La. 8.1_.... T 


ERBBSNOSR 


NPAO OONN ON 


- Kans. A Okla. 6.7__- Ill, 6.6.. 
Ind, 6.7..__ S. Dak. 6.5_ Calif. 5.1- 


Pa, 4.1._... 


= N 
owo, p 


Tenn. 1.8... Ga, 1.3... 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States, October 1971, p. 8. 


TABLE !1.—EXPORTS BY PORT, ! CALENDAR 1970 
[Bushels in millions} 


Corn Soybeans 


Per- 
Bushels cent Bushels 


Gul 
Mississippi River.. 


Toi guif. 
Total gulf 
Lakes: 


Chica; 
Duluth and Superior... 
Toledo and ce 


Total lakes. 
Atlantic: 


Total Atlantic. 
Pacific total 


1 USDA Consumer and Marketing Service—Grain Market 
News—Chicago. 


TABLE I11.—CORN BASIS, CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


December 
Central 
Illinois 
farmer 
bids 


Basis 
(under) 


December 
Gas 
icago 
Board of 
Trade 


Central 
Illinois 
farmer 

bids 


Basis 
(under) 


954% 


ILLINOIS 


Central 
Illinois Basis 
i (under) 


292 
29244 


STATEMENT OF HARRY J. KRADE, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, MARKETING SERVICES, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF, 

California industry was severely injured by 
the impact of the international longshore- 
men and warehousemen’s strike which closed 


West Coast ports. The California Office of 
Emergency Services prepared the attached 
statement showing the economic losses 
which were incurred in California resulting 
from this strike. As you can see, the report 
is dated August 5 and reveals losses of ap- 
proximately 628.5 million dollars from the 
inception of the strike through August 5. 

California’s agriculture is particularly vic- 
timized by its inability to satisfy foreign 
market demands for its important export 
production of crops and livestock products. 
The strike also severely hampers operations 
in California in that much of agriculture’s 
processing relies upon imports of commodi- 
ties which are necessary for processing. As 
an example, we were in difficult straits be- 
cause the lack of canned bulk pineapple 
made it impossible for our local canneries to 
produce fruit cocktail and fruits for salad. 
Similarity, cane sugar, which was needed for 
the canning industry, was unavailable for 
use. 

Of great concern to California’s specialty 
crop industries was the loss of markets, par- 
ticularly during the important preholiday 
movement of dried fruits, camned fruits, 
citrus, and nuts. These specialty crop items 
are principally sold in European markets for 
the Christmas trade and must be available 
for distribution in Europe before mid-No- 
vember. The loss of shipping capabilities dur- 
ing the critical fall months is tantamount to 
the loss of the total market for the entire 
year. The loss of these markets, for which 
many California products are produced, in- 
jures California shippers in two ways: (1) it 
forces additional production on local markets 
with concomitant price reductions for the 
total production; and (2) It causes prospec- 
tive customers to seek other sources of sup- 
ply, thus displacing U.S. production with 
production from competing areas. Once 
markets are lost, they are extremely difficult 
to regain. If prospective buyers suspect that 
strikes or other labor problems can recur, 
they will search for more dependable supplies 
in competing areas. 

It has often been said that once a market 
for a foodstuff has been lost, it cannot easily 
be regained, if at all. If customers cannot be 
serviced regularly, they will refuse to be serv- 
iced at all. It is a truism that if a person 
fails to eat breakfast, he will not eat two 
breakfasts the following day. With respect 
to food markets, the day-to-day losses cannot 
be recovered. We can only hope to restore 
previous levels of exports, and that with 
difficulty. 
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As is evident, the areas of loss in California 
are significant for food and feed grains, al- 
falfa and tallow, dried fruits, nuts, citrus, 
cotton, and canned products. 

We have not addressed ourselves to the 
severe losses or greater costs of transporta- 
tion which were realized by agriculture when 
West Coast ports were struck and Gulf and 
East Coast ports were opened. Many com- 
modities had to resort to multi-modal trans- 
portation. This use of rail and ship or truck 
and ship substantially increased costs and, 
unfortunately, is available only to relatively 
high-valued commodities. The important 
commodities of alfalfa, wood chips, and 
similar cargo simply could not be moved. 

The adverse impact affects not only agri- 
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cultural producers, it affects the processors 
and canners and injures the economy of 
many small towns as well as major centers. 
The industries which are injured are not 
involved directly in the disagreement be- 
tween the shipping interests and the long- 
shoremen and warehousemen. There needs 
to be some method developed to protect the 
interests of these third parties from the ad- 
verse effects which are suffered by closing 
down the shipping capabilities of the nation. 

We see no evidence that the 80-day cool- 
ing-off period provided for in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law will be effective in resolving the dif- 
ferences between the strikers and the ship- 
ping concerns. There is substantial evidence 
that long before the cooling-off period ends 
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the docks will begin to close down again; 
first, because shippers are unwilling or un- 
able to guarantee departures prior to the 
resumption of the strike, and second, because 
many prospective exporters, who were caught 
with substantial inventories on the dock and 
realized substantial losses in perishable prod- 
ucts, will hesitate to commit shipments if 
there is danger that they may be held up. 

The California Department of Agriculture 
urges that consideration be given to some 
legislation or action to avoid the future ad- 
verse effect of strikes and stoppages. As in- 
jured noncombatants, we are appealing for 
your help to develop some system of pro- 
tection. 

(The attachments are as follows:) 


DOLLAR VALUE OF EXPORTS OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS THROUGH CALIFORNIA CUSTOMS DISTRICTS FOR MONTHS OF AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER 1970 WITH AUGUST 


1971 FOR COMPARISON 


August 


September 


October 


August September October 


Commodity 1970 1971 1970 11971 1970 ' 1971 Commodity 1970 1971 1970 11971 1970 11971 


195, 030 
1, 176,079 --. 


1,442,519 ... 


443,772 


574, 913 
12, 249, 236 -_- 
, 256, 668 _-- 


173, 171 463, 389 Pears, canned 
47,608 3,562,148 Fruit cocktail 
157,970 


Figs, dried... 
Peaches, canned 


1 Not released as of Oct. 29, 1971. 


CITRUS 


1. Industry loss that cannot be made up is 
approximately $3.2 million. 

2. Lack of booking space at California ports 
preventing a catchup on exports during the 
cooling off period. 

8. Reinstatement of strike could cause loss 
of total California exports amounting to $18.6 
million annually. Industry pessimistic about 
strike settlement and no booking reported 
beyond cooling off period. 

4. Industry turned to ports such as Ense- 
nada and others in Mexico and ports in Can- 
ada rather than shipping by air. 

5. Costs are higher through foreign ports 
and to get citrus to foreign ports, but no re- 
port of loss due to cost of reconditioning 
stocks prior to shipment. 

6. Probably lost large part of traditional 
Christmas trade at foreign markets. 


FRESH FRUITS 


1. Exports of fresh fruit was sharply cur- 
tailed due to the dock strike, with estimates 
over half export business lost. 

2. No possibility of catching up since trade 
is seasonal. At present, it is difficult to obtain 
shipping space because of backlog of dry 
cargo on docks yet to be shipped. 

3. Steamship companies are booking fresh 
fruit for December, with business about as 
normal. Have bookings through mid January 
at present. 

4. Air shipments of fruits and vegetables 
increased substantially over 1970. Through 
mid October air shipment exceeded the full 
1970 calendar year by 20 million pounds. 
Despite this increase the largest share of the 
export orders were lost rather than paying in- 
creased cost to ship by air. 

5. Have lost markets of fresh fruit ship- 
ments to Brazil, Panama, Trinidad and Vene- 
zuela because of strike. Several thousand 
cartons of honeydews scheduled for Japan 
were not filled and product not available 
when strike-was settled. Much of July-Sep- 
tember export business is to Hawali and most 
of this lost. Perishable items were not held 
at dock, therefore no expense of recondition- 
ing. 

DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS 

1. Industry estimate of loss due to strike 

to this date is unknown. 


102,407 - 


.-- | Tomatoes, puree and 
eaa concentrated. 
ade 70, 070 
3, 446, 570 


Source: Bureau of the Censu 
Merchandise). 


2. Dried fruit and nut industry cannot 
catch up on shipments during the 80 day 
cooling off period. It will be necessary to 110 
days business in three weeks. Shippers are 
fighting for shipping space and containers. 

3. If the strike is continued following the 
cooling off period, most of the export business 
for 1971 will have been lost. 

4. Air shipments limited, although 10,000 
tons of prunes shipped to West Germany by 
air, and much of the Hawaiian trade has been 
by air. Two of the three months of the strike 
were prime exporting months for dried fruits. 
Supplies curtailed for the holidays and for 
other special occasions where prunes, raisins 
and other dried fruits are featured. Once lost 
these sales cannot be regained. One quarter 
of the 1970-71 export marketing season has 
been lost as importing countries have gone 
to Turkey and Greece to secure raisins, etc. 
for their markets. 

5. Some reconditioning of stock and in- 
spection of containers at docks was neces- 
sary, including fumigation to keep stocks in 
good condition. Contacts report loss occa- 
sionally by jurisdictional union disputes and 
slow handling of cargo. One honey packer 
reported export order of honey delayed so 
that by the time the strike had ended, the 
raw product costs had increased sharply 
causing the shipper to lose money on the 
contract. 

6. Markets lost to other countries such as 
Israel, Turkey, Greece, etc. This includes 
raisins, prunes and various dried fruits and 
nuts. Probably no chance to regain these lost 
markets since few foreign buyers are now in 
the market. 

CANNED AND FROZEN FRUITS 

1. Industry loss that cannot be made up is 
approximately $2 million. 

2. The export situation remains unchanged 
from that described in the report by Jed 
Adams several weeks ago. The industry norm- 
ally sells about 875,000 cases of canned 
peaches in July, August and September. The 
average value is around $5.00—$5.00 per case. 
At $5.50 per case this amounts to an economic 
value of $4,800,000. 

8. Inclusion of fruit cocktails and other 
canned fruits would double the above 
amount, giving a total of nearly $10 million 


516, 488 _.. 
20,575 ... 
580 
9,795,955 933, 801 


s, Department of Commerce report EM 522 (U.S. Exports of Domestic 


in export sales of canned fruits in the months 
of July, August and September. 

4. The products now are moving. If the 
industry can continue to ship until the end 
of the year they will have pretty well caught 
up on their sales. However, some of these 
sales will not be recaptured and losses this 
year could equal 20% of the total sales, or 
about $2 million. 

5. Steamship lines will book all future 
shipments in a norma] manner. This is based 
upon the assumption that the strike will be 
settled by mid December. If not the steam- 
ship lines will probably re-evaluate booking 
situations about the first of December. 


CANNED AND FROZEN VEGETABLES 


1. Industry loss that cannot be made up 
is approximately $200,000. 

2. Exports of California produced canned 
or frozen vegetables is comparatively minor. 
But some of the very heavy production of 
processed vegetables which is produced in 
California does enter the export market, Con- 
sidering the many different commodities, 
the total could be substantial. As an illustra- 
tion, $100,000 worth of canned tomatoes, 
either whole, pureed, or as catsup, were 
shipped into export markets in the month of 
August 1970. In August of 1971 the export 
value of these same commodities totaled 
only $580. 

3. Considering the many commodities such 
as green beans, corn, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, asparagus, chili peppers and many 
more vegetable items that are canned or froz- 
en in California, the total exports from Cali- 
fornia of these products in the months of 
August, September and October 1971 very 
well could equal $1 million in value. Because 
of the dock strike this amount was not 
shipped. The items are not perishable, but 
20% of the sales of these commodities could 
be considered as lost. 

RICE 

1. Industry loss that cannot be made up 
is approximately $1,500,000. 

2. About 125,000 tons of export rice de- 
layed from July 1-October 8. Value about 
$21 million. 

3. Most of the tonnage will be shipped 
during the 80 day cooling off period as some 
ships were standing by to load. Some lost 
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sales to Guam, U.S. Trust Territories and 
Hawaii lost about one half million. 

4. A prolonged strike after cooling off pe- 
riod could jeopardize prospective sales to 
Korea to the value of at least $35 million. 
About 80% of California’s $90 million rice 
crop is shipped to off-shore markets. 

5. Total of 36,000 tons milled rice shipped 
by rail for trans-shipment to Puerto Rico 
at an extra freight cost of $1,100,000. Also, 
some additional cost to ship to Hawaii from 
Vancouver. Total extra cost to industry $144 
million for extra freight, storage, etc. Some 
additional storage costs on new crop rice 
due to storage facilities tied up by old crop. 

6. No reconditioning costs. 

7. Markets lost during the strike will prob- 
ably be retained for future sales unless an- 
other prolonged strike occurs. 


DRY BEANS 


1. Industry loss that cannot be made up 
is approximately $320,000. 

2. An estimated 80,000 hundredweight, val- 
ued at $800,000 lost to export sales from July 
1 to October 8, 1971. 

3. Most dry bean exports are to Japan and 
up to 40% of this California export business 
for 1971 probably will be lost. 

4. Importing countries are limiting pur- 
chases of dry beans in U.S. since they have 
many alternative sources for supply. Future 
buying very limited and about half Baby 
Lima exports may be lost for this marketing 
year. 

5. Some beans were exported through Van- 
couver at higher freight rates, but volume 
not available. Probably over $5,000 extra cost. 

6. No reconditioning costs. 

7. Part of export markets lost will not be 
regained until a normal situation is estab- 
lished and prices competitive. U.S. bean ex- 
ports run about $25-50 million per year, 
about 10-15% from California. 


COTTON 


1. All export shipments of California and 
Arizona 1970 cotton crop were halted dur- 
ing the West Coast dock strike, with only 
negligible amount through Gulf ports. Cost 
$2,500 per day for storage during the strike. 

2. Movement of old crop cotton has been 
slow following the Taft-Hartley injunction 
because of scarcity of shipping space. It is 
expected that the share normally exported 
will continue to go into export. None of the 
1971 crop has been sold for export as yet. 
Foreign outlets are refusing to sign purchase 
contracts unless delivery date can be guar- 
anteed, and these markets may be lost if 
strike is resumed at the end of injunction. 
Entire cotton crop valued at $260 million 
with about half going into export. No book- 
ings ahead of December 1, since no sales re- 
ported on 1971 cotton crop. 

4. Exports by other means have been 
negligible. 

5. No markets lost to date. However, if 
shipments cannot be guaranteed buyers 
may look to Guatemala, Brazil and other ex- 
porting nations rather than taking the U.S, 
1971 crop. 

MEAT 


1, No tonnage lost on shipments to Ha- 
wali. Practically all shipments to Far East 
such as Japan and Hong Kong completely 
lost during July 1-October 8. Shipments by 
air cost 15¢ per pound, by ship container 
3%4-5¢ per pound. Approximately $170,000 
increased shipping costs each week of strike, 
or a total of about $2.4 million. 

2. Could catch up pretty fast if could be 
assured space, but still limited loadings out 
of Los Angeles for Hawaii and slowdown on 
docks preventing some possible shipments. 

3. No estimate on cost to industry if strike 
is continued. No advance bookings in Los 
Angeles. In San Francisco, no bookings be- 
yond December 1. Continuation of the strike 
could mean increased cost to Hawaiian con- 
sumer which is normally 16% above San 
Francisco. 
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4. All shipments to Hawaii by air. Ship- 
ments of cheaper items and shipments to 
Far East, Hong Kong, etc. not made. Japan 
trade lost. Much of hamburger trade taken 
over by Australia and New Zealand. 

5. No known costs on reconditioning. 
Losses limited but at airports meats often 
held 2-3 hours without refrigeration, Addi- 
tional storage space needed when shipping 
by air, also cost of going from storage to air- 
port and from airport to storage. 

6. No loss in markets since bulk of meats 
are going into Hawaii. 


HIDES 


1. Overall cost occasioned by strike, includ- 
ing lost payrolls, increased cost of shipments 
to other ports, deterioration of wet hides, etc. 
will total $1 million for July 1 to October 8. 

2. Will catch up on back orders by second 
half of November. 

3. Disaster would result if strike is con- 
tinued following the injunction. California 
highly dependent on Japan. At one time %4 
million hides tied up by strike. No bookings 
beyond December 15, 1971. 

4. No shipments by air, some trans-ship- 
ment to Houston, 

5. No reconditioning, but some loss due to 
additional shrink in weights. Some losses by 
deterioration which may be refused by con- 
signee. Some markets were also lost to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. For instance, the 
Taiwan contract was lost. 

6. Hide shipments out of California ports 
in August 1970, excluding sheep skins, $2,- 
802,000; August 1971 shipments $6,000, all to 
Mexico. 

TALLOW 


1. Industry losses to date that cannot be 
made up is approximately $2,000,000. 

2. Tallow industry will not catch up on 
shipments during the 80 day cooling off pe- 
riod as 10,000 tons per month are shipped to 
Japan alone. Value is $185.00 per ton. 

3. Industry losses will be tremendous if the 
longshoremen’s strike is reinstated. Only 50% 
of tallow produced in the United States is 
used domestically. Tallow is a garbage opera- 
tion, and without export a health hazard 
might result as packers will be forced to 
dump product as waste. Industry is booking 
cargoes for delivery just as though all will 
return to normal by December 24. No alterna- 
tive since tallow bookings are normally 60- 
90 days ahead. Storage space is very scarce 
since tallow must be stored in tanks, with 
coils for steam heating. 

4. Tallow valued at about 744¢ per pound 
cannot be shipped by air. Some shipments 
diverted from California coss packer $1.50 
per cwt. to ship by rail to Houston against 
10¢ per cwt. to the West Coast terminals. 

5. It has not been necessary to recondition 
any stock. Perhaps as much as 10% of Far 
East markets permanently lost to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

6. U.S. is the largest producer of tallow 
with 5.5 billion pounds, 56% of world total, 
USSR is second at 670 million pounds. In 
1970, U.S. exported 2.2 million pounds, two- 
thirds of world exports. Japan imported one 
fifth of total world imports. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE UNLOADS IN HAWAII t! BY MONTHS 
1970 


1970, 1,000 pounds 1971, 1,000 pounds 


Total, meg 
ship and 
plane 


Total 
ship and 


Plane plane 


2 1,692 3,856 


Ship 


Plane 


December__.- 


t Unloads are those from U.S. mainland. 
Source: Hawaii Market News reports. 
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Report or AUGUST 5, 1971—INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UNION STRIKE 
(Prepared by Office of Emergency Services) 
Daily loss to California economy estimated 

at $17,500,000. 

Estimated loss to date, $628,520,000. 

Unemployment: 

Workers involved in labor dispute, 11,400. 

Workers laid off, attributed to strike, 30,000, 

Total, 41,400. 

Estimated daily wage loss to strikers, 
$325,208. 

While unemployment in industry and 
agriculture is showing a small daily increase 
as a result of the strike, it is not expected 
to result in any additional major lay offs in 
the next few weeks. 

REPORTS FROM CALIFORNIA PORTS 
San Diego 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage— 
import, 59,400 tons; export, 55,600. 

Cargo held on dock for export: 

Potatoes, 15,000 Tons. 

Cotton, 1,500 Bales. 

Hides, 1,000 Tons. 

Scrap metal, 20,000 Tons. 

General cargo, 2,000 Tons. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $100,- 
000.00 per month. Estimated $2,000,000.00 loss 
per month to local economy. 


Long Beach 


Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
1,200,000 Tons per month—General cargo. 

Cargo held on dock for export, 35,000 tons. 

Major Items: Coke, cotton, rubber, etc. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $600,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimates $15,000,000.00 per month 
loss to City of Long Beach economy. 


Port Hueneme 


Estimated loss export-import tonnage— 
Imports, 101,000 tons; exports, 10,000 tons. 

Major Items: Steel pipe, lumber, wood 
pulp, and fertilizer. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $15,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimates $500,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 


Los Angeles Port Authority 


Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
500,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Cargo held on dock for export—55,000 tons. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $540,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimates %$10,000,000.00 
month to local economy. 

Oakland 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
550,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Cargo tied up in port—Import, 65,105 tons; 
export, 51,219 tons. 

Port estimated their revenue loss at $182,- 
500.00 per month. 

Port estimated $11,000,000.00 
month to local economy. 

San Francisco 


Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
250,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $300,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimates $6,250,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Alameda 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
50,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Port estimates their revenue loss at $500,- 
000.00 per month, 

Port estimates $500,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Sacramento 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
230,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Cargo on dock for export, 220,000 tons— 
Woodchips, meal pellets and fertilizer 6 mil- 
lion board feet of logs. 


loss per 


loss per 
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Port estimated their revenue loss at $500,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimated $4,140,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Stockton 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage, 
200,000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Port estimated their revenue loss at $460,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimated $3,600,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Eureka 

Estimated loss export tonnage 53,550 tons 
per month. 

Thirty day loss in pulp shipments—5,000 
tons export with a dollar value of $900,000.00. 

Six million board feet of logs and lumber 
tied up at dock awaiting shipment. 

Port estimated $749,700.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Redwood City 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage 5,000 
tons pér month—Bulk cargo. 

Port estimated their revenue loss at $10,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimated $50,000.00 loss per month to 
local economy, 

Benicia 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage 30,- 
000 tons per month—General cargo. 

Port estimated their revenue loss at $60,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimated $540,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

Richmond 

Estimated loss export-import tonnage 5,000 
tons per month—General cargo. 

Port estimated their revenue loss at $30,- 
000.00 per month. 

Port estimated $60,000.00 loss per month 
to local economy. 

REPORTS FROM AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY 
AND BUSINESS 
Agriculture 

Feed and grain: 

78,000 tons of alfalfa products unable to 
ship. 

82,000 tons of rice unable to ship. 

25,000 tons of wheat unable to ship. 

10,000 tons of safflower-general feeds un- 
able to ship. 

10,000 tons of tallow unable to ship. 

Most of the above commodities are an un- 
recoverable loss to the industry. 

There is also the fear that tie up will 
cause loss of customers. 

Situation becoming critical. Driers will be 
clogged by August 15th. Driers at terminals 
must be used by practically all grains as 
they arrive wet. Terminals are almost filled 
to maximum today. A 

Prunes 


600 tons of prunes on docks—$250,000.00 
value; quality deteriorating. 
Raisins 
$500,000.00 value of raisins on docks; qual- 
ity badly affected by lack of storage. 
Almonds 
$1,000,000.00 value of almonds on dock— 
no cold storage; problem of rancidity; may- 
be total loss. 
Walnuts 
$150,000.00 value—same problem as al- 
monds. 
Dried fruits 
No dollar value. Shipments must move 
within next month for Christmas trade. 
Citrus 
Lemon-orange exports are being curtailed 
approximately 40 to 50 percent. 
Cotton 
$14,000,000.00 caught at dockside. Storage 
costs estimated at $2,600.00 per day. 
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Cane sugar 

65,000 tons raw sugar tied up. 

Estimated loss at end of August to sugar 
industry 292,000 tons of production—$42,- 
900,000.00. 

C. H. Sugar Co.—925 employees laid off— 
$28,400.00 daily payroll. 

Shortages of bailing wire, jute bagging, 
packing cartons creating additional prob- 
lems. Lack of canned bulk pineapple creat- 
ing major problem to canning industry due 
to need before fruit cocktail can be proc- 
essed, Canning exports to Europe-Asia com- 
pletely shut off. This is a major movement 
thru California ports. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY (FOREIGN IMPORTS) 


Toyota Imports average 3500 cars per 
month at Benicia. Distributor has laid off 
40 employees, salary loss $20,000.00 per 
month. Dealers are starting lay offs. 

Datsun Imports.—No lay offs to date. Will 
commence if strike continues. 

British Motor Car Imports.—Normal im- 
ports 2500 cars monthly Bay Area. No re- 
ports of lay offs to date. Diverting to Van- 
couver, B.C. No cars have arrived to date 
due to port congestion. 

Volkswagen Imports.—Normal import 3,- 
500 cars per month. Diverted to Mexico and 
Canada—3 to 4 week delay. Car costs high- 
er due to added transportation costs. 

All distributors and dealers facing short- 
age of parts. Will become critical problem 
if strike continues. 


DOMESTIC 


Ford Motor Company reports drastic cut 
in profits due to air shipment costs to Ha- 
wail to satisfy customer need for parts. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Complete halt of wood pulp, chips, lumber 
and log exports. Loss running into millions 
of dollars per month. Lay offs in industry 
will become heavy if strike continues. 

Georgia Pacific reports lay offs this week of 


100 employees—payroll loss $20,000.00. Esti- 
mate 100 more next week. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Many plants now feeling impact of strike 
as supply of imported materials cut off. Some 
are attempting to divert shipments to 
Mexico-Canada ports. If stocks not replen- 
ished, lay offs will start this month. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS AND PROCESSORS 
Unable to move coffee thru Ensenada. Try- 


ing Vancouver, but congestion there will de- 
lay shipments. No real problems to date. 
VEGETABLE OIL COMPANIES 

Will shut down shortly due to lack of 
imports, 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

Daily dollar loss as shown is expected to 
increase as present available stock is con- 
sumed. 

Unemployment will rise weekly but rate of 
increase should not be great. Outcome in part 
dependent on movements thru Canadian and 
Mexican ports. 

Daily loss in import-export estimated at 
131,000 short tons. 

Total estimated loss in shipments thru 
California ports amounts to 4,107,000 short 
tons as of August 5, 1971. 

There is an estimated one-half million tons 
of products tied up in California ports. 


Projected loss to California economy 


INNOVATIONS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities convened a 
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task force on innovations in higher ed- 
ucation, chaired by Chancellor G. Theo- 
dore Mitau, with the Minnesota State 
college system. 

The very thoughtful and interesting 
position paper they submitted in Jan- 
uary strongly supports the creation of 
the National Foundation of Post-Sec- 
ondary Education and suggests some re- 
visions or clarifications of the national 
foundation as passed by the Senate in 
the higher education amendments. 

As a strong supporter of the need for a 
national foundation, I ask unanimous 
consent that this very useful and creative 
position paper be printed in the RECORD. 
I commend it to the attention of Sen- 
ators. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INNOVATION AND 
CHANGE IN PoST-SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PROVISIONS OF A 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION IN S. 659 


This paper address itself to the concept of 
a national foundation so urgently needed to 
make the educational changes necessary to 
translate the rhetoric of the 1960's into be- 
havioral reality for the 1970's and 1980's. It 
speaks to our colleagues in the educational 
community and to the men and women in 
leadership positions throughout the nation 
who wish to bring a new excellence to higher 
education. If we succeed in attracting others 
to this cause we believe the students of this 
nation will be well served. 

Preoccupation with the student assistance 
program and other facets of the higher ed- 
ucation package has to this point absorbed 
significant energies of the educational com- 
munity. It is the position of the authors of 
this paper that the foundation has not yet 
obtained the kind of intellectual support and 
attention it deserves. While this paper does 
not attempt to present a detailed design for 
the National Foundation, it does seek to ad- 
dress itself to the conceptual nature of such 
a foundation and the reasons that make its 
establishment so imperative. 


SOME OBJECTIVES OF A NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Some major objectives for the National 
Foundation for Post-secondary Education 
would be: 

To stimulate major organizational and cur- 
ricular innovation and change in post-sec- 
ondary education through federal funding; 

To serve as a link between the research 
and development functions of the proposed 
National Institute of Education (NIE) and 
those institutions which seek to implement 
the appropriate models or designs; 

To collect, evaluate, and disseminate in- 
formation on major innovations, structural 
changes, and curricular developments; 

To provide a new mechanism of federal 
support for institution-initiated designs for 
change, free from burdensome and restric- 
tive restraints, bureaucratic guidelines, and 
externally imposed directives; 

To assist post-secondary institutions to 
move more rapidly and effectively toward de- 
velopment of Management Information Sys- 
tems (MIS) and Planning Programming 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS) that would en- 
hance their decision-making capabilities; 

To make it possible for institutions to ad- 
vance their abilities to delineate their mis- 
sions, to establish priorities, and to respond 
more effectively and imaginatively to regional 
and community needs; 

To enable institutions to meet presently 
unmet educational needs of students for new 
careers and professions and to accommodate 
constituencies that do not fit into the con- 
ventional campus settings or curricula. 

What is envisaged in our perception of the 
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foundation is a new kind of federalism in 
higher education—a federal funding pattern 
that acknowledges and respects the creative 
impulse and competence of the leadership of 
this country’s educational units, and re- 
strains itself primarily to reviewing, auditing, 
and to holding accountakle those who under- 
take pioneer efforts with foundation support. 

This kind of mutual trust and cooperative 
relationship will maximize the benents or 
federally provided “risk capital” urgently 
necessary if the educational community is to 
meet its responsibilities in the difficult years 
ahead. 


CRITICISMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


To no one’s surprise and despite a record 
of considerable achievements—as measured 
by traditional standards—American’s colleges 
and universities will continue to be vigor- 
ously and often quite properly charged with 
a multitude of inadequacies, missed oppor- 
tunities, or outright failures. Such attacks 
come from the left, the right, and from the 
moderate middle. 

Students charge that educational institu- 
tions fail to teach them how to handle ideas 
and how to deal with rapid change; with 
separating them from rather than involving 
them in life; with being overly concerned 
about facts and degrees rather than with the 
application of knowledge towards the solu- 
tion of social problems; and for being bu- 
reaucratically impersonal and insensitive to 
the diversity of individual needs. 

Some critics of American colleges and uni- 
versities indict education for encouraging 
passivity and compliance rather than free- 
dom and participation, while others condemn 
what they consider to be excessive campus 
permissiveness. Educational institutions are 
accused of being stubbornly insensitive or 
even hostile to demands for an end to racism, 
militarism, violence, and poverty, and for 
subordinating the primary business of schol- 
arly learning to a shallow social activism. 

Legislators and other elected officials, view- 
ing education from a different perspective, 
are often no less critical. They charge our in- 
stitutions with overly expansive and expen- 
sive building programs, with costly salary 
demands, with excessively small teaching 
loads, and with producing too many grad- 
uates in areas where demand is low. 

Desire for change cuts across a wide spec- 
trum of ideology and conviction, of class and 
race, of age and experience, of the academic 
and non-academic. While motivations may 
vary and perspectives differ, the theme is 
similar: the time is propitious for initiating 
significant and far-reaching reforms and in- 
novations in post-secondary education. 

Notwithstanding the disparity of view- 
points, there is a compelling consensus that 
major changes must be made. Much that 
was appropriate for the industrial society 
and its student generations may not suffice 
for the post-industrial age or the so-called 
technotronic age and its educational re- 
quirements. Patterns, methods, and materi- 
als developed in an earlier era may no longer 
be relevant for the life-style and problems of 
contemporary society. 

CHALLENGES FOR CHANGE 


Widely discussed reports and findings pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Commission, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the AASCU 
point up some of the challenges to be met 
and changes to be made. 

The traditional concept that college edu- 
cation occurs between the ages of 18 and 22, 
on a campus, in a classroom, with a lecturer 
is being rightly questioned. Students can 
learn in a variety of ways throughout their 
lifetimes both on and away from a campus. 

Rigid lockstep patterns of courses, se- 
quences, and attendance regulations may 
not be conducive to effective learning. 

Educational opportunities for women, re- 
turning veterans, the older student, the 
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working student, or the unusual student 
should be made more accessible. 

Much more needs to be done to reach the 
Blacks, Chicanos, and Indians, the urban 
and rural poor, both to enhance the quality 
of their personal lives and to afford them 
opportunity for a more productive and 
meaningful life. 

Traditional grading practices should be re- 
placed with competency-based evaluations 
that attest to what a person knows rather 
than how many credits he has earned as 4 
result of attending fifty minute classes three 
times per week for four years. 

The over-professionalization of learning 
has resulted in an emphasis of narrow spe- 
clalties taught by highly credentialed faculty 
needs to be balanced by interdisciplinary 
approaches, by a problem-solving orienta- 
tion, or by the use of “teachers” from busi- 
ness, government, labor, the arts—men and 
women who have expertise in a field but who 
do not possess degrees customarily required 
for college teaching. 

The need to enrich our educational op- 
tions forces our imagination to develop al- 
ternatives to vocations presently over-sup- 
plied, not only for those now enrolled in our 
colleges but also for those who failed to com- 
plete their education because they found the 
traditional curricula uninspiring or purpose- 
less. The interest in public service, the dedi- 
cation to the advancement of knowledge, 
and the eagerness to improve the quality of 
life—motivations so widely shared by many 
young men and women—are enormously val- 
uable resources for the kind of social recon- 
struction that our nation can ill afford to 
waste. 

In educational programs there should be 
@ renewed emphasis upon the development 
of the ability to work with people of different 
backgrounds, social settings, cultural attach- 
ments, political interests, and intellectual 
viewpoints for the purpose of bridging the 
chasms of class and caste, of races, and of 
generations as our society attempts to re- 
integrate the polarized sub-cultures of dis- 
sent. 

Emerging efforts to measure and quantify 
educational outcomes and resource expendi- 
tures must be further refined and imple- 
mented on a much broader basis if priorities 
are to be realistically established. The vast 
literature of educational reform has tended 
to be isolated from the parallel literature re- 
lating to increased accountability, systems 
management, and program budgeting. There 
is a need to consider thoughtfully the mas- 
sive task of developing strategies for institu- 
tional modernization. 

In order to eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion, while providing diverse experiences, 
there will need to be developed more effective 
patterns of inter-institutional cooperation 
through consortia, “common markets,” and 
shared resources and personnel. 

The humane approach to the revitalization 
of the educational community should involve 
the recognition of the enormous task of re- 
directing professional energies which may in- 
volve the retraining or updating of facul- 
ties—many of them middle-aged—who in 
their careers are now faced with a sudden 
loss of their own academic identity or future. 
This will necessarily require the budgeting 
of resources for re-education in order to re- 
duce the inevitably heavy stress and anxiety 
induced by the climate and strategies of 
change. 

While much remains to be done—indeed to 
be started—there is nonetheless some evi- 
dence of the academy’s willingness to trans- 
late the ideas of reform into reality. Thus, 
the often repeated change that the higher 
education community is unable or unwilling 
to change is not quite accurate. A few exam- 
ples may be cited. 

The California State College System, 
among others, has initiated projects that 
could lead to extensive use of the external 
degree. 
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Three national open universities are being 
planned—North American Open University, 
Campus Free College, and the National Uni- 
versity. 

The University of Wisconsin at Green Bay 
has developed academic programs around the 
problems of ecology. 

Major experimentation is occurring at the 
Governor's State University and Sangamon 
State University in Illinois, within the Uni- 
versity Without Walls Consortium, at Ever- 
green State College in Washington, Empire 
State College in New York, the University of 
Northern Colorado, as well as in Hawaii, 
Florida, New Jersey, and Texas. 

In Minnesota, as well as in other states, 
some colleges are developing new career 
options, Students entering such careers, 
whether in health care or human services, 
business systems, or environmental controls, 
might be the type of men and women who 
would be eager to enlist their competencies 
to battle pollution in the air, in water, and 
on land; who would want to assist in the 
rehabilitation of victims of drug addiction; 
who would wish to help rebuild our cities, 
towns, and neighborhoods; who would work 
to improve our law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice administration; who would wish 
to strengthen management systems in busi- 
ness or government; or who would be able 
to offer constructive guidance to the dis- 
illusioned and disheartened victims of social 
injustice. 

Far from pointing towards the stereotyped 
view of vocationalism these new careers 
would challenge the idealism of our young 
men and women by demonstrating to them 
how they can enlist the discipline of skill 
and the dignity of work not merely for mate- 
rialism but in behalf of causes and commit- 
ments that transcend personal gain or ac- 
quisition. Rather than diverting students 
from their genuine concern for the fulfill- 
ment of the American promise these new 
careers might offer a bridge between aspira- 
tion and action, between the ideal and the 
possible. 

The new Minnesota Metropolitan State 
College, which opens its pilot program in 
February, 1972, will implement many of the 
innovations mentioned above. An example of 
the positive reaction to the kinds of innova- 
tions planned at Minnesota Metropolitan 
State College is found in a recent public 
opinion poll conducted by the Minneapolis 
Star. Despite the fact that the metropolitan 
area includes 31 post-secondary institu- 
tions—including numerous programs offered 
by the University of Minnesota to its 40,000 
students in Minneapolis and St. Paul—a sig- 
nificant public demand for new educational 
options and structures becomes immediately 
apparent, Of those interviewed 72% thought 
the new college would fulfill a need not now 
being met; 90% thought the plan to operate 
twelve months a year, on week-ends, and at 
times convenient to working men and women 
was a good idea; 80% favored the intention to 
rely heavily upon faculty who are profession- 
als in their fields, but who do not possess the 
traditional academic credentials. 

Although beginning efforts have been 
made to respond to such eagerness for greater 
educational diversity and more individual- 
ized instruction in post-secondary institu- 
tions, the number of students reached repre- 
sents a very sall fraction, not only of the 
millions presently enrolled in our institu- 
tions but also of the millions yet unreached. 
If educational opportunity is to be further 
extended and if those millions are to be 
involved, some radical reforms at the very 
core of center of the educational enterprise 
will have to be introduced. An example of 
such reform is seen in the following excerpt 
from the planning document of one of this 
nation's newest colleges, 

We begin with the view that admission to 
the college, assessment of competency, and 
advising about educational and career prob- 
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lems, while conceptually distinct, are func- 
tionally and operationally interrelated. They 
are phases of one’s total education which 
may occur simultaneously or in different se- 
quence for different students. A major as- 
pect of one’s education is to learn how to 
assess one’s capacities and achievements, üe- 
termine one’s interests, set appropriate goals, 
establish appropriate means for achieving 
the goals, and then begin to utilize tnose 
means efficiently. We would argue that a 
truly educated person is one who can under- 
take these tasks for himself, and that formal 
institutions of education exist to aid him in 
learning how to carry on these runctions 
but not to carry on for him. As we stated 
above, each individual must be the major 
partner in designing his own education— 
throughout his lifetime. A college and all its 
resources—human, programmatic, physical— 
exist to support the individual student in 
learning how to design and implement his 
own education. But a college cannot do the 
educating. 

Administratively the college will place re- 
sponsibility for admissions, competency as- 
sessment, and advising under a coordinator 
and a staff of professionals, including some 
full-time and community faculty, and spe- 
cialists in such areas as student financial aid. 
This staff will replace the traditional student 
services staff. 

When a student applies for admission to 
the college our first response will be to de- 
termine whether or not he is one for whom 
the college is intended. We accept respon- 
sibility to counsel with those whose educa- 
tional needs can be better met in other 
institutions so that they will take full ad- 
vantage of those institutions. To that end 
we propose that with the cooperation of other 
metropolitan area post-secondary institu- 
tions we establish an admissions review com- 
mittee made up of representatives of those 
institutions. This committee would review 
applications . . . and counsel with those ap- 
plicants who should enroll elsewhere. The 
college pledges itself to cooperate fully with 
such a committee and hopes that represent- 
atives of the private colleges, the junior 
colleges, the University ..., and the area 
vocational-technical schools will be ap- 
pointed to serve their respective institutions. 

Upon admission each student will be as- 
signed a faculty advisor from the full-time 
professional faculty and an Educational and 
Career Advising Committee (ECAC) made up 
of his advisor and such full-time and com- 
munity faculty members as are appropriate 
to the student’s interests and goals. Imme- 
diate responsibility for assisting the student 
to develop his goals and design his procedures 
for reaching those goals will lie with the ad- 
visor and the ECAC. They will also direct the 
competency assessment process for the stu- 
dent, making full use of the professional 
staff. 

We believe that the competency assessment 
process—both initially and throughout a stu- 
dent's affiliation with the college, including 
the assessment which will culminate in his 
receiving a degree—should be individually 
structured to make it possible for the student 
to have a complete opportunity to demon- 
strate his real competencies. The function 
of assessment is not to fail students but to 
make sure they have the skills, attitudes, and 
understanding which are appropriate to their 
educational and career goals. 


OBSTACLES TO REFORM 


The fact that innovations of such scope 
and magnitude are found in so few institu- 
tions attests to the complex nature of forces, 
settings, and obstacles that confront those 
engaged in the management of fundamenal 
and responsible change. 

Decision-making in the college of the 1970's 


“Minnesota Metropolitan State College, 
Prospectus II” (November, 1971), pp. 33-35. 
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is—or should be—a shared process involving 
all segments of the campus. The days are 
gone when a president could impose institu- 
tional policies, priorities, or innovations. 
While highly desirable, such shared decision- 
making requires carefully developed processes 
that are formulated and implemented sys- 
tematically and at considerable cost in hu- 
man and fiscal resources. 

In the present era of austerity many insti- 
tutions can no longer rely on rapidly increas- 
ing enrollments to provide the ready re- 
sources to add faculties and programs with 
which to innovate. Opportunities for change 
and for institutional flexibility are further 
diminished by the rapidly spreading spend- 
ing limitations in many states as well as by 
widespread legislative and fiscal practices 
that stress line-item and incremental budgets 
aimed at expenditure by objects rather than 
by programs. 

To undertake major change requires that 
institutions establish priorities, measure 
probable outcomes, and estimate expendi- 
tures. To accomplish these objectives with 
the desired degree of sophistication and ac- 
countability, expensive management infor- 
mation systems are required. Many institu- 
tions, while desirous of adopting such infor- 
mational resources, find it simply impossible 
to acquire the necessary equipment and 
personnel. 

Traditional methods of rewarding and pro- 
moting faculty members do not encourage 
major institutional change. In recent years, a 
faculty member has been judged in terms of 
his contribution and loyalty to the discipline 
rather than to the institution. His reputation 
is made, and hence his salary and rank in- 
creased, through scholarly publication. Ad- 
vancement involves moving to a larger, more 
prestigious department. Trained as a spe- 
cialist, his interest has often tended to be 
focused upon his subject matter and profes- 
sion rather than upon the more general 
teaching-learning process. 

Fiscal austerity, levelling enrollments, the 
surplus of teachers, and defensive reactions 
to student power combine to make many 
faculty members more protective of their au- 
thority, their roles, and their courses, thus 
reinforcing their commitment to the status 
quo. Quite obviously change is threatening 
at any time, but it is particularly unsettling 
in periods of exceptional insecurity. 

Agencies and institutions external to the 
campus tend to discourage fundamental re- 
structuring of education through require- 
ments and processes of their own. For ex- 
ample, graduate schools influence under- 
graduate curricula through their admission 
requirements and course prerequisites, both 
generally determined by research-oriented 
scholars. Coordinating and planning agen- 
cies, many of them newly established, may 
constitute bureaucratic constraints difficult 
to overcome, Accrediting agencies reflecting 
“guild and establishment” sometimes tend to 
employ consultants and examiners not 
known for their inclination to take risks with 
the unknown or the experimental. 

In view of these and other obstacles to 
change there is strong inclination to make 
minor adjustments in course requirements, 
create special innovative units that reach 
few students and have limited impact, or to 
embrace “fads” that give the illusion of 
reform while having little inherent merit or 
significance, 

Given the resistance that institutions en- 
counter in their efforts to remake themselves, 
funding constitutes an important facet of the 
affective impetus. 

No longer can educational institutions an- 
ticipate the necessary massive infusion of 
money from private sources. The Council for 
Financial Aid to Education reported in 1971, 
for instance, that private gifts to American 
colleges and universities showed the first 
average annual decrease in more than a 
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decade. Total contributions from alumni, 
foundations, corporations, and other private 
sources were down $20 million from the 
1968-69 level. Foundation support declined 
by 8.2 percent. Alumni and corporate giving 
remained relatively steady while non-alumni 
gifts were down by 4.2 percent, Furthermore, 
private funds tend to be directed toward pri- 
vate institutions: 

43.4% of all private support in 1969-70 
went to 61 major private universities as did 
49.2% of all foundation support of higher 
education, 

724% of all private support went to pri- 
vate schools while 19.1% went to state insti- 
tutions and 1.8% to junior colleges. 

69.1% of all foundation support went to 
private institutions, while 22% went to state 
institutions and 0.5% went to junior 
colleges,? 

Moreover, gifts from the private sector— 
individuals, foundations, and businesses— 
have traditionally been used not to restruc- 
ture institutions but to expand and enrich 
existing collegiate programs, provide scholar- 
ships for students, endow professorial chairs, 
and construct buildings. 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL FUNDING 


The federal government alone is in the 
position to undertake the task of funding 
educational reform to the extent and on the 
scale necessary to result in fundamental in- 
novative change affecting millions of stu- 
dents. Not only is such a role a natural part 
of the federal concept, but there is a long 
record of distinguished precedents. In sci- 
ence, health, and agriculture, Washington 
has provided, through national foundations, 
institutes, or other instrumentalities, the 
kind of support level considered essential. 
In education, too, the federal government 
has played a major role. When there existed 
& national need for expanding facilities, edu- 
cating returning servicemen, aiding needy 
students, or funding scientific research, Con- 
gress was expected to respond and did. 

Once again, as education faces its current 
crisis, Congress considers an educational 
funding package of vital and historic im- 
portance, The first component of this broad- 
gauged set of proposals provides for con- 
tinued federal support for student aid. In 
recent years, the National Defense Student 
Loan of 1958, the 1964 College Work-Study 
Program, and the Higher Education Act of 
1965 enabled thousands of students to obtain 
an education. 

These programs, with appropriate revisions, 
need to be continued and expanded. Innova- 
tions designed to serve students—particu- 
larly those from disadvantaged back- 
grounds—have little value if such individ- 
uals are unable to meet rising costs of 
education. 

A second part of the proposed package in- 
cludes support for the on-going programs 
and operations of post-secondary institu- 
tions. While there are differences of opinion 
about the appropriate formulae for funding, 
the need for federal assistance to institutions 
has received strong endorsements. Without 
such aid some institutions may actually be 
forced to increase their tuition and fees, fur- 
ther limiting educational options for many 
students, 

A third element in the federal education 
package is the proposed National Institute 
of Education (NIE). The fundamental ob- 
jective of NIE will be the improvement of 
education through concerted and priority- 
conscious research and development. In ad- 
dition to basic research, the NIE would be 
authorized to employ its resources to address 
specific problems in education. 

There is little question concerning the need 
for research and development at all levels of 
education. Between 1950 and 1969 less than 


*The Chronicle of Higher Education 
(April 5, 1971), pp. 4-5. 
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one billion dollars were invested in R and D 
projects. Moreover, according to the Rand 
Report, when education is compared with 
major industries it ranks thirteenth in ex- 
penditures for research and development. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION IN S. 659 


What is contended in this paper is that a 
National Foundation for Innovation and 
Change in Post-Secondary Education would 
significantly enhance and balance a compre- 
hensive federal approach to funding educa- 
tion. The kind of foundation proposed here, 
rather than competing in any way with other 
federally supported programs or agencies, 
would fulfill a need not met by existing pro- 
grams. Such a foundation would provide the 
catalytic role in major institutional reform— 
not change for the sake of change nor the 
mere tinkering that frequently passes for in- 
novation, but the implementation of desired 
fundamental, conceptual, or structural re- 
direction of an institution’s growth and 
deve'’opment. 

Organizationally the proposed foundation, 
as presently designed in S. 659, includes the 
following: 

A fifteen member Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion Board is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, with a chairman designated by the Presi- 
dent from among the appointed members. 

The term of office of board members will 
be six years and each board member will be 
ineligible for reappointment for two years 
following the expiration of their sixth year. 

The board will establish general policies 
for, and review the conduct of, the founda- 
tion, and will meet at least four times a 

ear. 
4 The board will also make annual reports to 
the President regarding foundation activi- 
ties and the status of post-secondary educa- 
tion in the United States, including recom- 
mendations for reform. 

The Foundation Director will be appointed 
by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and will serve at the 
pleasure of the President. 

The Director will make available to the 
board information and assistance deemed 
necessary to enable the broad to carry out 
its functions. 

The foundation is also authorized to make 
grants to, and contracts with, institutions of 
higher education (and combinations of such 
institutions) and other public and private 
educational institutions and agencies to 
improve post-secondary educational oppor- 
tunities in several broad areas. 


SUGGESTED REVISIONS TO STRENGTHEN THE 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Leaving aside questions of detail and form, 
the authors of this paper respectfully sug- 
gest that the objectives of the foundation 
might be better served if the proposed model 
could be adapted to incorporate the follow- 
ing major additions and considerations. 

Composition of the Foundation Board: 
The foundation should include representa- 
tives from the academic community, from 
business, the professions, the arts, labor, as 
well as from ethnic and racial minorities. 
Regional Advisory committees or boards 
under the National Foundation should re- 
flect the same types of constituencies. This 
would greatly increase the likelihood that 
both academic and experiential points of 
view can be brought into the operations of 
the foundation. It should be emphasized 
that the people selected to serve in this ca- 
pacity would comprise a working board and 
should not surrender their autonomy and 
their judgment to the staff created to serve 
them. Such regional boards could work 


3 Rand Corporation, National Institute of 
Education: Preliminary Plan for the Proposed 
Institute (Rand Corporation: Santa Monica, 
California, 1971), p. 5. 
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within the framework of general policies set 
by the National Foundation, but would have 
in addition the enormous advantage of local 
contact and local knowledge: 

Institutional Accountability in Place of 
Federal Guidelines: An agency that sponsors 
innovation and change must, in its own or- 
ganization, style, and leadership, reflect the 
spirit of the programs it supports. There is 
within the concept of the National Founda- 
tion opportunity for a new spirit of federal- 
ism. Customary requirements of narrow 
guidelines, bureaucratic procedures, and ex- 
ternally imposed restraints should be aban- 
doned. 

Most colleges and universities have already 
established their own institutional research 
and budget offices, committed to detailed re- 
porting. Mechanisms of external consultation 
and of internal accountability also exist. 
Without threatening the independence of 
private sector institutions, certain minimal 
standards of accountability and consultation 
are not only defensible but essential. 

Funds to the Institution—not to the De- 
partment, Program, or Professor: Funds 
awarded for innovative change should be 
granted to the -president of the institution 
(and the consultative and decision-making 
process which he heads) with review by the 
governing board. In this manner funds al- 
located can have an impact upon the total- 
ity of institutional change. While technically 
grants have been made to institutions and 
their presidents, traditionally both federal 
and private fund sources have expected presi- 
dents to delegate responsibility for the grant 
to individuals or sub-systems within the in- 
stitution. Frequently these funds have sup- 
ported individual research projects, respond- 
ing to “individual entrepreneurship” rather 
than to “institutional entrepreneurship.” 

While funding for research is indispensa- 
ble for the discovery and sharing of new 
knowledge, such a pattern of support has 
often not served to meet either the needs 
for change delineated in this paper or the 
objectives of the foundation. More impor- 
tantly, funds of this nature do little to affect 
the teaching-learning patterns for millions 
of students enrolled in undergraduate edu- 
cation. While some shifts have probably oc- 
curred during the last three years, statistics 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare indicate that, from the Office of 
Education, 52 institutions received 91% of 
the research and development project sup- 
port distributed between 1963 and 1967. Black 
colleges received approximately 5% of these 
funds while junior and community colleges 
received only .2% of the monies. If institu- 
tional change is to be accomplished, both 
significantly and broadly, funding must go 
to the president of the institution as the 
chief corporate officer rather than to individ- 
ual faculty members or departments. 

Review of Innovative Proposals: In an ef- 
fort to remove the “heavy hand” of federal 
guidelines and directives and in order to 
stimulate creative innovations at the level 
of the institution, it is suggested that the 
foundation provide block-types of grants in 
response to applications made by institutions 
through the office of their president. 

In selecting proposals for funding and in 
making its awards, the foundation should 
consider the regional committee’s com- 
ment and weigh the inherent merit of the 
proposal based upon such considerations as 
the imaginativeness of the design, evidence 
of movement through the consultative proc- 
esses of the institution, and demonstrated 
awareness of applicable professional litera- 
ture and research findings. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS: A NEEDED PER- 

SPECTIVE 

However promising the vision, however im- 
pressive the design, it would be presump- 
tuous to suggest that the concept of the 
foundation offers simplistic solutions to the 
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complex problems facing post-secondary edu- 
cation; there are no panaceas in the realm 
of social engineering. 

This paper has not attempted to address 
itself to the desirable or proper distribution 
of students within the post-secondary 
educational spectrum—vocational-technical 
schools, community colleges, state colleges, 
and universities, the private institutions or 
the public. We are confident that—short of 
Platonic wisdom—a diversity of effective op- 
tions, more adequate funding, better plan- 
ning, and good counseling offer the best im- 
mediate possibilities for reconciling the in- 
terests of those who seek learning for learn- 
ing’s sake with those who wish to apply their 
learning to the more immediate and practi- 
cal concerns of career objectives. 

Moreover, when this paper refers to ac- 
countability, program budgeting, and man- 
agement information services such references 
should not be misconstrued as subordinating 
the values of learning to considerations of 
efficiency, productivity, and costs in a man- 
ner that fails to apprehend the multi-variate 
configuration of the educational enterprise. 

To some, the terms of innovation and 
change have become code words or symbols 
for a blatant anti-intellectualism, thinly 
concealing outright hostility to the life of 
the mind and the dictates of conscience. 

The notion of change and innovation as 
understood by the authors of this paper 
acknowledges the evolving quality of knowl- 
edge, the interdependence of man, the essen- 
tial value of human diversity, and man’s un- 
ending quest for intellectual, artistic, and 
moral self-realization. That higher educa- 
tion, despite its enormous accomplishments, 
faces serious problems in meeting such chal- 
lenges in the next decade or two cannot be 
doubted. 

No foundation support, whether it be pub- 
lic or private, can ever guarantee that Amer- 
ica’s post-secondary institution will in fact 
make the adaptations that need to be made. 
At best, funds for innovation and change 
can only offer these institutions the possi- 
bilities for greater service to man and to the 
nation. 

Indeed, more important than the survival 
of particular educational institutions or the 
continued application of particular ways of 
doing education is the important realization 
that our colleges and universities are not 
ends in themselves. 

Still, in an era of competing priorities and 
of sharpened competition for scarce re- 
sources, education continues to represent 
this nation’s most promising hope for a bet- 
ter quality of life and for a renewed com- 
mitment to human brotherhood at home and 
abroad. 

With the assistance of a national foun- 
dation, American post-secondary education 
can proceed with greater confidence to help 
rebuild the nation by helping new genera- 
tions and new types of students discover 
ever-widening dimensions of skills and of 
competence, of realities and of abstractions, 
of beauty and of intellect, of compassion and 
of courage. 
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JACK DOLPH’S REVENGE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recent press 
reports have indicated that Mr. Jack 
Dolph, commissioner of the American 
Basketball Association, is going to allow 
his teams to raid college campuses and 
sign student athletes to play profes- 
sional basketball. Mr. Dolph blames his 
activities on the failure of Congress to 
comply immediately with his request for 
an antitrust exemption for professional 
basketball. Of course, Mr. Dolph’s idea is 
that all college coaches will bring pres- 
sure to bear on Congress to allow the 
leagues to merge. In short, it’s blackmail. 

The idea that Congress should jump 
every time an owner of a professional 
sports team whistles is nothing new. 1 
can remember very vividly the cries 
which resulted in the spectacle of the 
football merger bill with its monopoly 
benefits and undemocratic restrictions on 
players. 

While Mr. Dolph’s loud protestations 
are an obvious attempt to blackmail 
Congress, I hope the people of this coun- 
try and their Representatives turn the 
tables on him. I hope the people of this 
country will agree with my strongly held 
belief that as soon as a boy is profes- 
sionally qualified to play basketball, in 
college or not, he should be allowed to 
play professionally for money. Coach Mc- 
Guire of the Marquette team summed up 
my convictions on this matter very well 
when he said, in substance, that he could 
not recommend to his players that they 
finish college before playing professional 
ball. He said he had had a hard look into 
the “cupboards” of many of his boys and 
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had found those cupboards bare, and he 
could not deprive them of their chance 
to make it. I agree with Coach McGuire 
and I ask you what kind of person would 
want to deny to a poor kid with a short- 
lived talent his right to participate in the 
old American dream where anyone can 
make it if he is talented. 

The Congress did not let Motown Rec- 
ords and all the other record companies 
combine to prevent Michael Jackson of 
the Jackson Five from singing for money 
until he finished college and sang in the 
college glee club. The Congress did not 
let the movie studios combine to prevent 
some latter-day Shirley Temple from 
acting until she finished college and had 
acted in the campus theatre group. 

So I say “hooray for Jack Dolph.” He 
is on the right track by allowing more 
personal freedom for players, even if I 
believe he is doing it to blackmail Con- 
gress. God works in mysterious ways his 
good to perform and the results of Jack 
Dolph’s revenge is certainly evidence of 
this. 

I hope that my efforts will continue to 
keep the leagues apart to insure the con- 
tinuation of this type of competition for 
a youngster’s short-lived athletic skills. 
This is the essence of our American sys- 
tem. 

This bickering over something as basic 
to our country as the right to bargain for 
the sale of one’s professional skills sad- 
dens me a great deal but it gives me 
determination to hope that the day will 
soon come in all professional sports when 
a young, talented player will be able to 
say to the rich owners of professional 
sports teams: At last, Mister Owners, you 
are letting me work at my profession 
when I am professionally qualified. At 
last, Mister Owners, you are bidding for 
my services like any other businessman 
would. At last, Mister Owners, I can move 
to another team if that team wants to 
purchase my services. At last, Mister 
Owners, you are paying me what I am 
worth to your “bigtime” sports enter- 
prise. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, considering 
the long and checkered history of efforts 
to negotiate a settlement of the war 
in Southeast Asia, beginning with the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, it is not sur- 
prising that there is now substantial 
public confusion about the prospects for 
reaching an agreement. We have seen a 
succession of public ultimatums, private 
offers, secret meetings, and seven, eight, 
or nine-point programs and counter- 


programs, 

It is not easy to cut through this 
thicket of postures, proposals, and prop- 
aganda to find the basic issues at stake. 
In a recent column in the Providence 
Sunday Journal, Mr. Hamilton E. Davis, 
chief of the Washington Bureau of the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
tin, has done just that. 

I recommend to my colleagues Mr. 
Davis’ perceptive analysis of the difficult 
choices that now confront the United 
States in South Vietnam, and ask unan- 
imous consent that his column from 
the Providence Sunday Journal of Jan- 
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uary 30, 1972, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recprp, 
as follows: 
Nixon Avormps A Key ISSUE 
(By Hamilton E. Davis) 


WASHINGTON,—FPresident Nixon’s disclo- 
sure about secret attempts to negotiate a 
peace in Vietnam was sad. 

One could note that the entire show was 
aimed at the American public for political 
effect. One could note in the same context 
that the set of secret proposals set forth by 
the President were outlined by him publicly 
in October of 1970. 

Both of these points would be true, but 
there is no energy left for indignation. Only 
sadness that after a sudden soaring of hope 
an unknown number of months of bombing 
and death remains before an American with- 
drawal, to say nothing of an end to the war 
itself. 

For what the President’s television speech 
did was to indicate that he has not yet begun 
to deal with the nub of the issue: the ques- 
tion of support for the government of South 
Vietnam, after the United States has with- 
drawn physically, 

The first thing the United States has to 
realize in this context is that the North Viet- 
namese intend to win. They are not asking 
the U.S. to “overthrow” the South Vietnam- 
ese government, as the President implied; 
they feel confident of being able to do that 
themselves. They demand only that we get 
out of the way, completely out of the way. 


A FUTILE OFFER 


Toward this end the North Vietnamese and 
the Viet Cong have been fighting for twenty 
years or more, paying huge material and hu- 
man costs in the process. To offer them now 
such items as a ceasefire, elections under in- 
ternational supervision, and an interim gov- 
ernment—in other words, the whole sce- 
nario they accepted at Geneva in 1950’s and 
then had yanked from under them—is futile. 

It is possible that the drain on North Viet- 
namese resources has become so great that 
they will now conclude that they have a bet- 
ter chance to win their objective—control of 
South Vietnam—by accepting the Nixon pro- 
posals. But there is no public evidence to 
that effect; and the record of Defense Depart- 
ment prophecies in this regard is bleak. 

Barring this possibility, the United States 
and the North Vietnamese remain as far 
apart as ever. The United States has been 
withdrawing troops steadily, but Mr. Nixon 
is doing everything he can within that con- 
text to make sure the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment does not fall. 

The American military position grows in- 
exorably weaker, however, and the domestic 
political pressures increase apace, in spite of 
adroit efforts to keep them under control. 

Mr. Nixon's political vulnerability was re- 
vealed most dramatically in his televised in- 
terview with Dan Rather of CBS a few weeks 
ago. In the football argot the President is so 
fond of, Rather stuck him in the numbers 
with a wickedly tough question: Have you 
ever offered a full withdrawal in exchange for 
American prisoners? 


POLITICAL QUESTION 


The question translated into political 
terms, was: Do you care more about propping 
up the South Vietnamese government than 
you do about the prisoners? Facing the quès- 
tion head-on, Nixon could reply only that 
the North Vietnamese had turned down such 
& proposal, a clear fudge that the White 
House had to spend the next few days back- 
ing away from. 

But the political wall contained in this 
simple question continued to be felt—it was 
the reason for the disclosure of the secret 
talks. Mr. Nixon may have turned the pres- 
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sure aside for a time, but probably not for 
long. 

“If the enemy wants peace,” the President 
said in his television speech, “it will have to 
recognize the important difference between 
settlement and surrender.” The fact is that 
the North Vietnamese know very well the 
difference between settlement and surrender. 

“If they accept a “settlement” that does 
not give them the political arrangement they 
want in South Vietnam, then they will have 
surrendered, and there is no indication they 
are willing to do that. 

We are the ones who must learn the dif- 
ference between settlement and surrender. 
The American public has to decide what in- 
terest we have in maintaining the South 
Vietnamese government, either through sup- 
port in the ground, air support from the In- 
dochina bases, or post-withdrawal financial 
support. 

It is hard to tell now when this question 
will become acute, By May U.S. troop strength 
will be down to 69,000, and given the ratio 
in the American army of combat to non- 
combat troops, that force probably will not 
have much military significance. 

It will then be up to the South Vietnamese 
to contain the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong. The U.S. can continue to bomb the 
Ho Chi Minh trall in Laos, but that will not 
force a halt to enemy operations. 

The threat to the survival of the South 
Vietnamese regime will then be great, and at 
home, President Nixon will once again be 
faced with the political question: Do you care 
more about propping up the South Vietna- 
mese than you do about getting the prisoners 
back? 

ONLY A PIPE DREAM 

To think that we can get a ceasefire, in- 
terim governments, elections and so forth in 
South Vietnam is probably a pipe dream now. 
There is just one chance that we can escape 
without a clear defeat, and that is the slim 
possibility that the Thieu regime can hold 
its own without our help. 

To get the prisoners back, we are going 
to have to pull out our forces, stop all bomb- 
ing, and end military assistance to the south. 
If that amounts to surrender, that is the 
price we are going to have to pay. 


SENATOR MARK HATFIELD’S 
DECISION TO SEEK REELECTION 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the news 
that our colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, Mark HATFIELD, has de- 
cided to stand for reelection to the U.S. 
Senate is good news, indeed. 

It is good news not only for the people 
of Oregon, whom he has served so dili- 
gently and so well for more than 20 years, 
but also for the people of my State of 
Hawaii. 

For in Mark HATFIELD we have an ally 
in our efforts to end the crippling west 
coast dock strike, which has caused un- 
employment, millions of dollars in lost 
business, and a jarring setback in the 
economy of our States and our Nation. 

In his quiet, persistent way, MARK 
HartrīeLD has been working behind the 
scenes to try to find a way out of the im- 
passe between labor and management, so 
that the rights of the parties can be pre- 
served and so that, at the same time, the 
public interest and well-being can be 
served. 

We in Hawaii are glad Mark HATFIELD 
shares our concern that the lengthy west 
coast dock paralysis be ended at the earl- 
iest possible moment. 

The people of Oregon can be glad, too, 
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for they know that Mark HATFIELD has 
their best interests at heart. 

His decision to seek another term in 
the U.S. Senate is good news for the peo- 
ple of Oregon in yet another way. For 
Mark HATFIELD represents them on very 
strategic committees: Commerce, Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs, the Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportu- 
nity, and the Select Committee on Small 
Business. 

Committees are the workhorses of Con- 
gress. Here is where hearings are held. 
Here is where investigations and inquiries 
are undertaken. Here is where legislation 
is considered, forged, and worked out for 
consideration of the entire Senate mem- 
bership. 

Through Mark HATFIELD, Oregon has a 
voice and a vote on these committees so 
vital to the people of the State. 

Just a listing of the subcommittees of 
the Committee on Commerce indicates 
the breadth and scope of the jurisdiction 
of this very important and active com- 
mittee: Aviation; Communications; Con- 
sumer; Environment; Merchant Marine; 
Oceans and Atmosphere; Surface Trans- 
portation; Foreign Commerce and Tour- 
ism; and Special Subcommittee on 
Freight Car Shortage. 

Fortunately for Oregon, MARK HAT- 
FIELD is the highest ranking Republican 
on the Subcommittee on Environment, 
a subject in which he was an early 
pioneer long before it became a popular 
national cause. 

Through Mark HATFIELD, Oregonians 
also have a voice and a vote on the im- 
portant Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Again, the subcommittee 
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jurisdiction: Indian Affairs; Minerals, 
Materials and Fuels; Parks and Recrea- 
tion; Public Lands; Territories and In- 
sular Affairs; Water and Power Re- 
sources; and Special Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight. MARK HATFIELD is 
the top ranking Republican on the Public 
Lands Subcommittee. 

In addition, he serves on the Select 
Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, a natural post for him as a cham- 
pion of better schools and better educa- 
tion and of equal rights for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mark HATFIELD serves on yet another 
committee, the Select Committee on 
Small Business, which acts as a focal 
point for congressional attention to prob- 
lems of small businesses in America. 

What many citizens may not realize is 
that the people of Oregon can make cer- 
tain they will continue to be represented 
on these key committees by reelecting 
MARK HATFIELD, 

Otherwise, another Senator from an- 
other State could very well be given 
these choice committee posts. A new Sen- 
ator from Oregon would have no guar- 
antee whatsoever of obtaining these same 
committee assignments. 

We who come from Hawaii, a small 
State in terms of population, well know 
the critical need to have our Senators on 
key committees of special importance 
to our State. So we feel a kinship with 
the people of Oregon, also a relatively 
small State, in their imperative need to 
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make sure their Senators occupy strategic 
posts in their behalf. 

We feel a kinship with our neighbors 
in Oregon on other grounds, for we share 
similar problems and concerns. We are 
both Pacific Ocean States. We are keen- 
ly aware how vital our marine high- 
ways are to trade and commerce and how 
essential uninterrupted seaborne trans- 
portation is. We both realize the impera- 
tive need for wise management of our 
ocean resources. We both have marvelous 
natural resources, fine recreation areas, 
and unsurpassed scenic attractions which 
we are endeavoring to protect and en- 
hance, 

To work on these and other problems, 
the people of Oregon have been most for- 
tunate to have the leadership of MARK 
HATFIELD in public office for more than 
20 years. His background and his ex- 
perience—and his record of accomplish- 
ment in the fields near and dear to the 
people of Oregon and the Nation—es- 
pecially qualify MARK HATFIELD to repre- 
sent Oregon for another 6 years in the 
US. Senate. 

Having served with Mark HATFIELD 
during all of his first term, I can attest to 
his. effectiveness, integrity, and leader- 
ship. I congratulate the people of Ore- 
gon on the opportunity they have to se- 
lect him once more to serve them. 


TEENAGE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 21st anniversary of the Youth 
for Understanding International Teen- 
age Exchange program, and I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend that 
organization for the outstanding work it 
has performed since its inception. 

Youth for Understanding began in 1951 
when the Detroit, Mich., area Rotary 
Club agreed to host 75 German teenagers 
who were selected for an exchange pro- 
gram by the U.S. State Department. 
When it became apparent that the par- 
ticipating Rotary Clubs could not find 
sufficient homes for these students among 
their membership, the executive director 
of the Ann Arbor Council of Churches, 
Mrs. Rachel Andresen, was asked to lend 
her assistance. Mrs. Andresen has done a 
most commendable job of supervising 
this program since its beginning and 
now serves as its executive director. 

Since 1951, the program has grown to 
be the largest organization in the field 
of teenage exchange programs. The plan- 
ning and development of Youth for Un- 
derstanding has been industrious and 
imaginative. More than 19,300 students 
from 47 countries in Europe, Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa have come to the 
United States through Youth for Under- 
standing. Since 1956, more than 11,300 
American high school students have gone 
overseas to live with families through the 
aegis of the program. As a result of its 
increase in size, Youth for Understanding 
was incorporated as a nonprofit orga- 
nization in 1964. 

The Youth for Understanding Ex- 
change program brings students from 
Western European countries, Africa, 
Japan, and the Philippines to the United 
States for 1 year and students from Latin 
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America for 6 months. These students 
live with American families and attend 
American high schools. They are 15 to 17 
years of age. The credit they receive from 
American schools upon returning home 
depends upon evaluation by their own 
school authorities. A special community 
college program enables the older—18- 
and 19-year-old—exchange students 
from overseas to attend a community 
college in this country. 

The American students overseas sum- 
mer program includes American stu- 
dents, 16 to 18 years of age, chosen from 
applications submitted to the Youth for 
Understanding committees in their own 
community or by direct application to 
the Ann Arbor office. These students 
must be recommended by their high 
school, their church, and by personal 
references. In addition, American stu- 
dents are screened by a Youth for Under- 
standing committee. These American 
students spend 2 months in Western 
Europe, South America, the Philippines, 
Mexico, or Japan. They live with a se- 
lected host family where they gain an 
appreciation of the land, its people, and 
their culture. 

This teenage exchange program has 
proven its value in a world which is con- 
stantly shrinking and in which global 
war can end civilization. The world to- 
y demands better human understand- 

g. 

It is in this era that youth have the 
greatest stake. They live in a world where 
every great issue becomes a world issue. 
A population explosion can mean 9 bil- 
lion persons living on this planet by the 
year 2000, three times the present popu- 
lation. Rapid depletion of natural re- 
sources demands conservation on a global 
scale. Ideological conflicts are not limited 
to students on campus, but even involve 
the peasants on the edge of Outer Mon- 
golia as well. A tiny flame of conflict any- 
where on earth can ignite the fires of 
world war III. 

Student exchange aids our youth in 
living in this kind of world and helps 
them to play a role in shaping man’s 
destiny on earth. Communication must 
be improved, but we can only learn to 
communicate as we become better ac- 
quainted with people of varying back- 
grounds and varying cultures. 

Those of us who have been involved in 
international affairs have long been 
frustrated by the reluctance on the 
part of most North Americans to become 
interested in foreign policy and interna- 
tional affairs. 

Most individuals are so involved in per- 
sonal, family, local, and national prob- 
lems that they tend to ignore events 
international in scope. Yet, in light of 
man’s venture into space and our own 
view of earth as seen from the moon, it 
becomes quite evident that we are one 
world and the problems of this world are 
the problems of us all. 

Teenage student exchange is one 
method through which we can assist 
individuals and families to become aware 
of foreign policy and international 
affairs on a very personal level—either by 
encouraging them to open their own 
homes to foreign students or by en- 
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couraging them to send their own teen- 
age sons and daughters abroad. Youth 
for Understanding is one way to bring 
international relations to the personal, 
family, school, and local community level. 
It is something individual families can 
do for world peace and understanding 
from the very sanctuary of their own 
homes. 


THE YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement and 
insertion prepared by the distinguished 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE YOUTH UNDERSTANDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Tunney. Mr. President, I would like at 
this time to express my admiration for an 
organization which has endeavored to in- 
crease the understanding among young peo- 
ple in this world. 

The Youth for Understanding Program was 
created by the Detroit, Michigan, area Rotary 
Clubs in 1951 to promote the exchange of 
ideas among young people. The program orig- 
inated with 75 young German students. The 
direction of this program was given to Dr. 
Rachel Andresen when the Rotary Clubs were 
unable to find sufficient housing for these 
students. Dr. Andresen, as the Executive Di- 
rector of the Ann Arbor Council of Churches, 
has greatly assisted the program through use 
of her educational and professional skills. 
Since the time of Dr. Andresen's initial in- 
volyement, the program has grown in size 
from the original 75 students to a total of 
6,000 students, annually. 

The state of California can be proud of the 
role that it has played in this program. There 
are presently 650 students living and attend- 
ing school in our state. This total places Cali- 
fornia second in the United States in number 
of students participating each year in the 
program. 

The Youth for Understanding Program, 
which encompasses 45 nations, provides an 
opportunity for young people to gain an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the ways of 
life of other people. In this manner, the pro- 
gram can promote international goodwill 
which is essential if we are to live in harmony 
with each other. 

I call upon my colleagues to join with me 
fn applauding the efforts of the Youth for 
Understanding Program and for wishing it 
many more years of success. 


CALIFORNIA 
AGOURA 
Agoura High School: Principal, Mr. Albert 
Action. 
Miss Vesna Marn, Yugoslavia, W. Majors. 
ALAMEDA 
Encinal High School: Principal, Mr. Grant 
Brandes. 
Mr. Bertil Lindblad, Sweden, E. Wade. 
Mr. Rosler Mason, Liberia, E. Rivard. 


ALAMO 
Miss Berit Johansson, Sweden, see Dan- 
ville, San Ramon High School. 


ALTA LOMA 
Alta Loma High School: Principal, Mr. S. 
L. Butters. 
Miss Ellen De Vries, Netherlands, S. M. 
Carr. 
ANAHEIM 
Miss Marlene Lampenschulte, Germany, see 
Fulleron Rosary High School. 
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Anaheim Union High School: 
Mr. Avon Carlson. 

Mr. Mats Bolander, Sweden, R. Rasmussen. 

Mr. Burkhard Henke, Germany, L. Lee. 

Mr. Staffan Nyman, Sweden, N. Williams. 

Loara High School: Principal, Mr. O. G. 
Thomason. 

Miss Vibeke Bojesen, Denmark, D. Neilsen. 

Magnolia High School: Principal, Mr. Mc- 
Kim. 

Miss Leena Rytila, Finland, A. Robertson. 

Savanna High School: Principal, Mr. Rob- 
ert Rose. 

Miss Snezana Lakic, Yugoslavia, H. White. 

Mr. Heikki Palmen, Finland, E. Williams. 

ANTIOCH 

Antioch High School: Principal, Mr. Don 
Richardson, 

Mr. Johan Dalen, Sweden, K. F. Kret- 
schmer. 


Principal, 


APPLE VALLEY 
Apple Valley High School: Principal, Mr. 
Tony Balsamo. 
Miss Bodil Ehn, Sweden, R. E. Klofanda. 
APTOS 


Aptos High School: Principal, Mr. Richard 
Cunnison. 
Miss Daniela Speck, Germany, T. Woods. 


ARCATA 
Arcata Union High School: Principle, Mr. 


Edwin Oliveira. 
Mr. Zivko Icev, Yugoslavia, E. Mervich. 


ARTESIA 


Miss Antoinette Mathay, Philippines, see 
Cerritos, Richard Gahr High School. 


BAKERSFIELD 


Bakersfield High School: 
Ken Robesky. 

Miss Ritva Henriksson, Finland, W. Biggar. 

Foothill High School: Principal, Mr, Arthur 
Johnson. 

Mr. Arie Bleijenberg, Netherlands, G. Fin- 
zel. 

Highland High School: Principal, Mr. Wes- 
ley Anderson. 

Miss Sirpa Haikonen, Finland, C. Bunton. 

North High School: Principal, Mr. Harold 
Corey. 

Miss Birgit Andersen, Denmark, E. Golden. 

Mr. Johan Lovrup, Sweden, J. Thompson. 

West High School: Principal, Mr. Edwin 
DeMello. 

Mr. Dieter Horn, Germany, G. Lovelace. 

BEN LOMOND 

Miss Agnes Brun, Denmark, see Felton, San 

Lorenzo Valley High School. 
BERKELEY 

Berkeley High School: Principal, Mr. C. 
Wong. 

Mr. Eric Theo Vos, Netherlands, B. McFar- 
lane. 


Principal, Mr. 


BIG BEAR LAKE 

Big Bear High School: Principal, Dr. Rus- 
sell Reynold. 

Mr. Mikael Ruben, Sweden, J. Henderson. 

BONITA 

Miss Christine Buenz, Germany, see Chula 

Vista, Bonita Vista High School. 
BREA 

Brea-Olinda High School: Principal, Mr. 
Gary Goff. 

Miss Dominique Lanternier, 
Cianteo. 


France, S. 


BUENA PARK 

Buena Park High School: Principal, Mr. 
Richard H. Spaulding. 

Mr. Gilbert Chamblay, France, J. Czaykow- 
ski. 

Miss Charlotte Rotermund, Germany, C. 
Rak. 
Mr. Jan Skaarud, Norway, F. L. Hughes. 


BURBANK 


Burbank High School: Principal, Dr. Robert 
Leland. 
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Miss Visnja Kukoc, Yugoslavia, M. Kenter. 

Mr. Manfred Kunk, Germany, R. Pierce. 

Miss Teresita Legaspi, Philippines, H. Phin- 
ney. 

Mr. Alfredo S. Roque, Jr., Philippines, R. 
Westfall. 

Mr. Holger Schacht, Germany, R. Segall. 

John Burroughs High School: Principal, 
Mr. Sherman Chavoor. 

Mr. Beat De Roche, 
Schroder. 

Miss Eva-Maria Steffenhagen, Germany, W. 
T. Mount, Jr. 


Switzerland, I. 


CALABASAS 
Miss Vesna Marn, Yugoslavia, see Agoura. 


CAMARILO 


Adolfo Camarillo High School: Principal, 
Mr. Donald C. Jansen. 
Miss Anne Clemetsen, Norway, T. Campbell. 


CAMPBELL 


Campbell High School: 
Robert Peck. 

Miss Sabine Enckels, Belgium, S. W. Mill- 
edge. 

Mr. Joseph Ackah-Yensu, 
Palmby. 

Westmont High School: 
Robert Culp. 

Miss Arlette C. Benitez, Colombia, R. Leyva. 

Mr. Arne Lund-Jensen, Sweden, I. Mar- 
tin. 


Principal, Mr. 


Ghana, D. 


Principal, Mr. 


CARMICHAEL 


Jesuit Prep School: Principal, Fr. Ed. Cal- 
lanan. 

Mr. Ramiro Bustamante G., Bolivia, J. De- 
piazza. 

CASTRO VALLEY 

Miss Eeva Lonnblad, Finland, see Hayward. 

Canyon Valley High School: Principal, Dr. 
Robert Forbes. 

Mr. Mats Ahlback, Sweden, R., Forbes. 

Miss Mabel Dagbe, Liberia, G. Homolka. 

Miss Desiree Larsson, Sweden, J. Taugney. 

Miss Eija Orpana, Finland, D. Akers, 

Castro Valley High School: Principal, Mr. 
Richard Tubbs. 

Miss Anna S. M, Boelstra, Netherlands, L. 
Goldsmith. 

Mr. Alexander S. Alson, Philippines, L. 
Giannotti. 

CERRITOS 

Richard Gahr High School: Principal, Dr. 
Hanford Rants. 

Miss Antoinette Mathay, Philippines, F. 
Mitchel. 

CHULA VISTA 

Miss Merete Dyhr, Denmark, see Coronado, 

Bonita Vista High School: Principal, Mr. 
Robert Geyer, 

Miss Christine Buenz, Germany, A. J. Ding- 
man. 

Hilltop High School: Principal, Mr, Fred 
Mahoney. 

Miss Eva Schotte, Sweden, M. Miranda. 

CONCORD 

Carondelet High School: Principal, Sister 
Kathleen. 

Miss Maria Ollesch, Germany, S. Calone. 

Miss Ma. Sophie Wetterhoff, Finland, J. 
Hughes. 

Clayton Valley High School: Principal, Mr. 
R. Belluomini. 

Mr. Osvaldo A. Estrago, Paraguay, S. S. Gal- 
linger. 

Miss Elizabeta Lazarevska, Yugoslavia, J. 
Greig. 

Miss Ellen Risoe, Norway, J. Durham. 

Miss Anna-Leena Sairanen, Finland, G. J. 
Olbur. 

Concord High School: Principal, Mr. Willis 
C. Goins. 

Miss Ingrid Pedersen, Denmark, L. L. 
Lyons. 

Mount Diablo High School: Principal, Dr. 
Ferdinand Diel. 

Miss Bernardita Limjap, 
Petersen. 


Philippines, J. 
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Ygnacio Valley High School: Principal, Dr. 
Ernest Wutzke. 

Miss Margit Elsner, Germany, B. Rooker. 

Miss Maribel Valenton, Philippines, H. 
Guillen. 

CORONA 

Corona High School: Principal, Mr. James 
Pfeiffer. 

Mr. Thomas Ratajczak, Germany, M. James. 

CORONADO 

Coronado High School: 
Robert J. Oliver. 

Miss Merete Dyhr, Denmark, G. Cech. 

CUCAMONGA 


Miss Ellen De Vries, Netherlands, See Alta 
Loma. 


Principal, Mr. 


CUPERTINO 


Cupertino High School: 
George Fernandez. 

Miss Elizabeth Altesor, Mexico, E. Black- 
ham. 

Miss Anneli Kallio, Finland, C. Miller. 

Mr. Renato Maliwat, Philippines, J. Cal- 
houn. 

Homestead High School: 
Warren Bryld. 

Mr. Kurt Keller, Switzerland, J. Ackley. 

Mr. Paulus Klinkhamer, Netherlands, W. 
P. Craine. 

Mr. Ola Svensson, Sweden, J. Haynes. 

Monte Vista High School: Principal, Mr. 
Dale Deselms. 

Miss Margrethe M. Gade, Denmark, M. 
Stanton, 

Miss Merja Ikkela, Finland, D. Paulsen. 

Mr. Frank Volders, Belgium, C. Armstrong. 

DALY CITY 

Serramonte High School; 
Louis Martin. 

Miss Dorthe Jacobsen, Denmark, R. Nagle. 

DANVILLE 

Monte Vista High School: Principal, Mr. 
Swasey. 

Mr. Philippe Laudrin, France, J. Rogan. 

Mr. Bo Leth-Espensen, Denmark, P. 
Spalding. 

Miss Agneta Persson, Sweden, R. MacDou- 
gall. 

San Ramon Valley High School: Principal, 
Mr. James Cozens. 

Mr. Bernard Houdmont, Belgium, R. Stipe. 

Miss Berit Johansson, Sweden, T. Parnell. 

Miss Maylis Karjalainen, Finland, B. 
McCoy. 


Principal, Mr. 


Principal, Mr. 


Principal, Mr. 


DAVIS 

Davis High School: Principal, Dr. Mans- 
field. 

Mr. Christophe Duplay, France, D. L. Proett. 

DIAMOND BAR 

Miss Vera Steschulat, Germany, see Po- 

mona, 
DUBLIN 

Dublin High School: 
Landers, 

Mr. Hendrik Binnendyk, Netherlands, J. 
Clifton. 

Mr. Benjamin P. Natividad, Philippines, 
A. A. Herrero. 


Principal, Mr. 


FAIRFIELD 
Fairfield High School: Principal, Mr. Sam 
‘Tracas. 
Mr. Anders Ruter, Sweden, W. Hancock. 


FELTON 


San Lorenzo Valley High School: Principal, 
Mr. Kenneth Bailey. 

Miss Agnes Brun, Denmark, W. Weaver. 

FREMONT 

Irvington High School: Principal, Mr. J. 
Tranchini, 

Miss Ma. D. A. F. Hoffmans, Netherlands, 
D. Enos. 

Miss Maria Helena Urrea, Colombia, J. Cal- 
deria. 

Mission San Jose High School: Principal, 
Dr. Vance Nelson. 
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Miss Sabine Hake, Germany. C. Sugden. 

Mr. Srdan Jerkunica, Yugoslavia, N. Coit. 

Miss Susanne Mathys, Switzerland, L. 
Campbell. 

Ohlone College: 
Epler. 

Miss Benita Doktar, Finland, E. Vargas. 

Miss Marianne Jacobi, Switzerland, G. Legg. 


FRESNO 


Bullard High School: Principal, Mr. Vernon 
Walker. 

Miss Ylva Sahlestrom, Sweden, K. Meyer. 

Fresno City College: Principal, Dr. Clyde 
MeNully. 

Miss Christine Demierre, Switzerland, G. 
F. Finch. 

Herbert Hoover High School: 
Mr. Richard Neal. 

Miss Eeva Torkkola, Finland, N. Walden. 

McLane High School: Principal, Mr. Harold 
Sanderson. 

Miss Catharina Von Moeller, Germany, G. 
Sjostrand. 

Roosevelt High School: 
Douglas Bray. 

Mr. Markus Billerbeck, Germany, A. Grote. 


FULLERTON 


Miss Charlotte Rotermund, Germany, See 
Buena Park. 

Mr. Jan Skaarud, Norway, See Buena Park. 

Fullerton Union High School: Principal, 
Dr. Robert French. 

Mr. Olle Markstedt, Sweden, L. Peck. 

Rosary High School: Principal, Sr. Ma. 
Jeanne, C.S.J. 

Miss Marlene Lampenschulte, Germany, L. 
Corey. 

Sunny Hills High School: Principal, Mr. 
Robert H. Brown. 

Miss Leena Santasalo, Finland, C. Eckman. 

Troy High School: Principal, H. L. Looney. 

Mr. Christian Besson, France, D. Foulds. 

Miss Barbara Duerr, Switzerland, L. Barter. 

Miss Agneta Isacsson, Sweden, H. W. Kirby. 

Miss Marjan Smits, Netherlands, J. Knister. 


GARDEN GROVE 


Bolsa Grande High School: Principal, Mr. 
Joseph Riedel. 

Mr. Mario Deng, Germany, J. Erratt. 

Garden Grove High School: Principal, Mr. 
Reed. 

Miss Solange Duclaud, France, 
Ralston. 

Miss Ximena A. Lopez, Bolivia, J. Mont- 
gomery. 

Pacifica High School: Principal, Mr. Albert 
Guenafe. 

Miss Sylvia Fricke-Custodis, Germany, N. 
McCrary. 


President, Dr. Steven 


Principal, 


Principal, Mr. 


Dr. W. 


GLENN ELLEN 

Mr. Horst Gill, Germany. See Sonoma. 
GRANADA HILLS 

Granada Hills High School: Principal, Mr. 


Bryce Schurr. 

Mr. Juha Leskinen, Finland, D. Sims. 

GRASS VALLEY 

Nevada Union High School: Principal, Mr. 
Edward Frantz. 

Miss Danielle Bernard, France, F. Forsman. 

HACIENDA HEIGHTS 

Los Altos High School: Principal, Mr. Pat 
Mauch, 

Miss Joelle Miara, France, J. Hokett. 

Miss Ulla-Gunilla Svensson, Sweden, D. 
Woodburn, 

HANFORD 

Hanford High School; Principal, Mr. Max 
Nichols. 

Mr. Johan C. Bongers, Netherlands, C. 
Gardner. 

HAYWARD 

Miss Paivi R. Svensk, Finland, see San 
Lorenzo. 

Chabot College: Principal, Dr. Reed Ful- 
lington. 

Miss Elisabeth Stalder, Switzerland, R. 
Enos. 
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Hayward High School: Principal, Mr. Jo- 
seph W. Fabel. 

Miss Eeva Lonnblad, Finland, R. Hammer. 

Mount Eden High School: Principal, Mr. 
Howard Moffitt. 

Mr. Hans-Peter Stein, Germany, L. Hein- 
rich. 

Tennyson High School: 
Cooper. 

Mr. Laurits Larsen, Denmark, R. Adams. 

Miss Leija K. Ylalahti, Finland, T. Shoe- 
maker. 


Principal, Mr. 


HUGHSON 

Hughson Union High School: Principal, 
Mr. Tom Gaspar. 

Miss Gunda Knappe, Germany, Dr. L. 
Thompson. 

HUNTINGTON BEACH 

Edison High School; Principal, Mr. Ernest 
Pascoe. 

Miss Eeva Hakkanen, Finland, D. Sowers. 


IMPERIAL BEACH 
Mar Vista High School: Principal, Mr. Dale 
Newell. 
Miss Hanne Airaksinen, Finland, A. Jus- 
selin. 
Miss Ann Rundstedt, Sweden, H. Smythe. 
Montgomery High School: Principal, Mr. J. 
Torres. 
Miss Elnis M. Briones, Philippines, R. R. 
Hurley. 
LA CRESCENTA 
La Crescenta Valley High School: Principal, 
Dr. Wiliam Thomas. 
Miss Tuuli Leino, Finland, C. J. Grove. 
LAFAYETTE 
Acalanes High School: Principal, Mr. Stan- 
ley Walgren. 
Miss Mirjana Veljanovska, Yugoslavia, R. 
Divine. 
LAGUANA NIGUEL 
Miss Marianne Westermark, Sweden, see 
San Clemente. 
LA HABRA 
La Habra High School: Principal, Mr, Bert 
Hathaway. 
Mr. Per Lindstrom, Sweden, R. Ivory. 
Miss Jennifer Williams, Liberia, A, Aroian. 
LA MIRANDA 
La Miranda High School: Principal, Mr. 
David Stine. 

Miss Ann-Louis Roldin, Sweden, R. Evans. 
Mr. Morten Ydalus, Norway, R. Grandt. 
LARKSPUR 

Redwood High School: Principal, Mr. Don- 
ald Kreps. 
Mr. Erik Rohden, Denmark, R, Havel. 
LIVERMORE 
Granada High School: Principal, Mr. Jack 
Lee. 


Miss Angelika Schoen, Germany, W. 
Lobosco. 


Livermore High School: Principal, Mr. 
Paul N. Reginato. 

Miss Trine Melvaer, Norway, W. Ross. 

LEMON GROVE 

Miss Outi Helenius, Finland, see Spring 
Valley, Mt. Miguel High School. 

Miss Eva Schotte, Sweden, same as above. 

LOMA LINDA 

Miss Gabriele Kolletzki, Germany, see 

Redlands. 
LOS ALTOS 

Mr. Kurt Keller, Switzerland, see Cuper- 

tino (Homestead High school). 
LOS GATOS 

Mr. Arne Lund-Jensen, Sweden, see Camp- 
bell, Westmont High School. 

Miss Raija I. Taskinen, Finland, see San 
Jose Leigh High School. 

Los Gatos High School: Principal, Dr. Allen 
Coryell. 

Mr. Carlos Maria Garcia, Uruguay, L. Mehr- 
ten, 
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MALIBU 
Miss Cecille Bautista, Philippines, see Santa 
Monica. 
MILL VALLEY 
Tamalpais High School: 
Raymond Bell. 

Miss Anna Sohlberg, Sweden, A. Hanamoto. 
Mr. Volker Weber, Germany, N. Martin. 
MILPITAS 

Samuel Ayer High School: Principal, Mr. 
Don Campagna. 

Mr. Melecio G. Arrana III, Philippines, R. 
Remington. 

Mr. Zehko Ivanjek, Yugoslavia, M. Bowman. 

Mr. Michael Karoff, Germany, C. Woodring. 

Mr. Masashi Yamamoto, Japan, L. Hulligan. 

Milpitas High School: Principal, Mr. Ron- 
ald Sigley. 

Miss Tomoe Fujimoto, Japan, J. Alford. 

MISSION VIEJO 

Mission Miejo High School: Principal, Mr. 
Bosanko, 

Mr. Rolf Bublitz, Germany, R. Crawford. 

MODESTO 


Thomas Downey High School: Principal, 
Mr. Milford Olson. 

Miss Maria A. C. Van Der Grest, Nether- 
lands, L. Steenwyk. 

Modesto Jr. College: Principal, Dr. Roy 
Mikalson. 

Miss Nelly Damen, Netherlands, F. Mon- 


schein. 


Principal, Mr. 


MT. VIEW 


Awalt High School: Principal, Dr. Gordon 
Arlett. 
Mr. Ake Pettersson, Sweden, B. Carpenter. 


NEVADA CITY 


Miss Danielle Bernard, France, see Grass 
Valley, Nevada Union High School. 


NEWHALL 


William S. Hart High School: Principal, 
Mr. Edgar Finchensher. 
Miss Olga Gombac, Yugoslavia, R. Lucas. 


NORTHRIDGE 


Mr. Juha P. Leskinen, Finland, see Granada 
Hills. 
NORWALK 
Norwalk High School: Principal, Dr. Mar- 
vin Marshall. 
Miss Eeva R, Hytonen, Finland, R. Norton. 
NOVATO 
San Marin High School: Principal, Mr. 
Henry Moroski. 
Miss Corine Diguet, France, A. Rueger. 
Mr. Hannu Heinaro, Finland, G. Leathers. 
Novato High School: Principal, Mr. Stanley 
Onderdonk. 
Miss Catja Fenck, Germany, W. Sisk. 
Miss Ljubica Zafirovic, Yugoslavia, E. Hal- 
liday. 
OAKLAND 
Oakland High School: Principal, Mr. Frank 
Schultz. 
Miss Helja Antola, Finland, J. Soo. 
Skyline High School: Principal, Mr. David 
Swanson. 
Miss Magda Buinin, Netherlands, L. Poczik. 
Mr. Nils Saverstam, Sweden, G. Horn. 
OJAI 
Nordoff High School: 
Dwayne Owens. 
Mr. Claude Moreau, France, J. F. Miller. 
Villanova High School: Principal, Rev. An- 
thony J. Wasko. 
Mr. Patrick Chanut, France, E. T. Martin. 
ONTARIO 
Ontario High School: Principal, Mr. Lyle 
Fry. 
Miss Dagmar Kresse, Germany, C. Sanchez. 
ORANGE 
El Modena High School: 
Richard Cook. 
Miss Sabrina Estrella, 
Araujo. 


Principal, Mr. 


Principal, Mr. 


Philippines, J. 
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ORINDA 
Miramonte High School: 
Harry Sutton. 
Miss Anita Konrad, Sweden, R. Copen- 
hagen. 


Principal, Mr. 


OXNARD 


Channel Island High School: 
Mr. Steve Stocks. 

Miss Doris Schreiber, 
Rosenmund. 

Hueneme High School: Principal, Mr. Don- 
ald Siedler. 

Miss Anne Andersen, Norway, F. Driscoll. 

Miss Anjaleena Arasto, Finland, S. Brown. 

Oxnard Union High School: Principal, Mr. 
Clifford Powell. 

Miss Suvi S. K. Koivunen, Finland, R. Gar- 
rison, 

Mr. Vojislav Todorovic, 
Banyai. 


Principal, 


Germany, H, F. 


Yugoslavia, D. 


PALO ALTO 

Cubberley High School: 
Ohme. 

Miss Gunilla Corp, Sweden, F. Kovic. 

Mr. Bernhard Kramer, Germany, J. Getreu. 

Gunn High School: Principal, Mr. George 
Millar. 

Miss Outi E. I. Kourula, Finland, B. Schae- 
fer. 

Palo Alto High School: 
Lawrence Lynch. 

Mr, Jorma Laine, Finland, H. R. Johnson. 


PALOS VERDES PENINSULA 


Chadwick School: Principal, Mr. Boocock. 
Mr. Juha Forsman, Finland, P. Mehan. 


PATTON 


Miss Outi Mantyla, Finland, see San Ber- 
nardino, San Gorgonio High School. 


PITTSBURG 


Miss Maria Ollesch, Germany, see Concord, 
Carondelet High School. 


PLACENTIA 


El Dorado High School: Principal, Mr. Mel- 
vin Stewart. 

Miss Mariannaa Falkenberg, Finland, A. V. 
Lewis, Jr. 

Yalencia High School: Principal, Mr. Tynse. 

Miss Hanna Koli, Finland, D. Kissinger. 


PLEASANTON 


Mrs. Hendrik Binnendyk, Netherlands, see 
Dublin. 

Mador Valley Joint Union Continuation 
High School: Principal, Mr. Neil Sweeney. 

Mr. Hakan Dalvag, Sweden, E. F. Fowler. 

Mr. Gabriel Gallati, Switzerland, G. Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Miss Georgie Gascard, Germany, D. Oakley. 

Miss Haggai Nyekan, Liberia, R. Hampton. 

Miss Biandine C. M. Pouleng, France, W. H. 
Scott. 


Principal, Dr. 


Principal, Mr. 


PAMONA 


Pamona Catholic Girls High School: Prin- 
cipal, Sr. Mary Doloria. 
Miss Vera Steschulat, Germany, R. Gius. 


RANCHO CORDOVA 

Cordova High School: Principal, Mr. Har- 
old Mathews. 

Pierie Thouzellier, France, Lt. R. Shade. 


REDLANDS 


Redlands High School: Principal, Mr. Mar- 
tin Munz. 

Miss Gabriele Kolletzki, Germany, W. H. 
Waugh. 

Miss Lena Naslund, Sweden, C. Dibble. 

Mr. Gazmend Pula, Yugoslavia, C. Gold. 

REDWOOD CITY 

Mr. Roland B. Bacani, Philippines, see San 
Carlos. 

Mr. Jose Luis Palting, Philippines, same 
as above. 

RIALTO 

Eisenhower High School: Principal, Mr. A. 
Keegan. 

Miss Melba Morales, Philippines, 
Smith. 


C. A. 
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ROSEVILLE 
Oakmont High School: Principal, Mr. Ken- 
neth G. Sahl. 
Miss Lucia S. Pardo, Colombia, L. Farmer. 


ROSS 


Mr. Erik Rohden, Denmark, see Larkspur 
Redwood High School. 


ROWLAND HEIGHTS 


John A. Rowland High School: Principal, 
Mr. Thomas Aney. 
Mr. Hector Debitta, Uruguay, L. Johnson. 


SACRAMENTO 


Mr. Pierie Thouzellier, France, see Rancho 
Cordova, Cordova High School, 

J. F. Kennedy High School: Principal, Mr. 
Frank J. Schimandie. 

Miss Coral A. Amarteifio, Ghana, E. Coving- 
ton. 

Miss Babette Blanquart, France, J. Beskeen. 

Miss Birgit Hermann, Germany, D. Lane. 

Miss Vibeke Larson, Norway, R. Gist. 

Bishop Monogue High School: Principal, 
Sr. Mary Monica. 

Miss Colletta A. Richards, Liberia, G. Mc- 
Cann. 

C. K. McClatchy High School: Principal, 

Mr. William Morgan. 

Miss Pamela Van Holthe Tot Echten, 
Netherlands, D. Campbell. 


SAN ANSELMA 
Sir Francis Drake High School: Principal, 
Dr. Thomas Lorch. 
Mr. Yann Couvidat, France, R. Carey. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
Cajon High School: Principal, Mr. Richard 
Bristow. 
Miss Catherine Scharer, Switzerland, L. 
Hornibrook. 
Miss Jessina Scott, Liberia, R. Shelton. 
Pacific High School: Principal, Mr. James 
Brickley. 
Mr. Michael Friedrich, Germany, R. Swe- 
deen, 
San Bernardino High School: Principal, 
Mr. Ivan B. Bratton. 
Miss Inger Bellstrand, Sweden, J. Farthing. 
San Gorgonio High School: Principal, Mr. 
Bargman. 
Miss Ulla Kotkavuo, Finland, E. Gordon. 
Miss Outi Mantyla, Finland, O. Cobb. 
Miss Birgit Ottmueller, Germany, W. Jenks. 
SAN CARLOS 
San Carlos High School: 
William Walti. 
Mr. Ronald B, Bacani, Philippines, S. 
Moncrieff. 
Mr. Jose Luis Palting, Philippines, B. Cox. 
SAN CLEMENTE 
San Clemente High School: Principal, Mr. 
Darrel Taylor. 
Miss Marianne Westermark, Sweden, K. 
Wolf. 


Principal, Mr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Lincoln High School: Principal, Mr. Harvey 
Christiansen. 

Miss Dorit Moenig, Germany, J. Sullivan. 

SAN JOSE 

Mr. Joseph Ackah-Yensu, 
Campbell. 

Miss Elizabeth Altesor, Mexico, see Cuper- 
tino. 

Miss Anneli Kallio, Finland, same as above. 

Mr. Renato Maliwat, Philippines, same as 
above. 

Miss Sylvie Simonet, France, see Saratoga, 
Prospect High School. 

Mr. Prank Volders, Belgium, see Cupertino, 
Monte Vista High School. 

Blackford High School: 
Harold Sontag. 

Miss Ma. Eugenia Corvalan, Paraguay, L. L. 
James. 

Miss Marian Ebels, Netherlands, D. Marti. 

Mr. Klaus Wogawa, Germany, L. Warthan. 

Branham High School: Principal, Mr. 
Wagon. 


Ghana, see 


Principal, Mr. 
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Miss Wilhelmina Dvbach, Netherlands, R. 
D. Shelton. 

Mr. Hideki Furukawa, Japan, R. F. New- 
house. 

Camden High School: Principal, Mr. James 
Crawford. 

Mr. Theodor Ritz, Switzerland, L. Spitze. 

Del Mar High School: Principal, Mr. George 
Miskulin. 

Mr. Erik Hellem, Norway, C. Karlson. 

Leigh High School: Principal, Mr. Stewart 
Fowler. 

Mr. Frank-Peter Hartmann, Germany, D. 
MacIntyre. 

Miss Raija I. Taskinen, Finland, G. C. 
Grubb, Jr. 

Leland High School: Principal, Mr. Aaron 
Seandel. 

Mr. Ingemar Gidenstam, Sweden, L. R. 
Grossi, Jr. 

Miss Elisabeth Ma. Koehler, 
W. H. Koch. 

Miss Leena A. Lindstrom, Finland, H. Olsen, 

James Lick High School: Principal, Mr. 
George House. 

Miss Roza Mirceska, Yugoslavia, F, Padilla. 

Lynbrook High School: Principal, Mr. Ken- 
dall Stanger. 

Miss Marie Jarry, Liberia, R. Barnes. 

Miss Elsa Kantola, Finland, T. Arthur. 

Miss Petronella Tangerman, Netherlands, 
M. Kelly. 

Mt. Pleasant High School: Principal, Mr. 
Wilbur Concklin. 

Mr. Leif Herno, Denmark, G. Brooks. 

Miss Mildred Jimmeh, Liberia, H. Gage. 

Oak Grove High School: Principal, Mr. A. 
Clark. 

Mr. Uwe Falkenberg, Germany, J. Younker. 

Miss Johanna Kullberg, Finland, D. John- 
son. 

Mr. Toshihiro Tabuse, Japan, F. Knox. 

Overfelt High School: Principal, Mr. Don- 
ald Taylor. 

Miss Elisabeth Lasche, 
Arbuckle, 

Mr. Boris B. Trbojevic, Yugoslavia, F. W. 
Jameson, 

Piedmont Hills High School: Principal, Mr. 
G. Bocciardo. 

Miss Marie Ehring, Sweden, C. Bonham, 


Germany, 


Germany, J. 


Jr. 
Pioneer High School: Principal, Mr. Ralph 
Sleight. 

Mr. Einar Saunes, Norway, R. Dowling. 

Silver Creek High School: Principal, Mr. 
Guy G. Khlitgaard. 

Mr. Christian Cadot, France, L. Walker. 

Mr. Daniel G. Campagnoli, Paraguay, J. 
Eichorn. 

Mr. Magnus Niklasson, Sweden, R. Peter- 
son. 

Miss Olli-Elise Soinila, Finland, R. Cam- 
eron. 

Willow Glen High School: Principal, Mr. 
Gene Long. 

Mr. Erling Tvedten, Norway, J. Hansen. 

SAN LEANDRO 

Mr. Niels L. Uni, Netherlands, see San 
Lorenzo. 

Miss Jutta Behrendt, Germany, see San 
Lorenzo. 

Marina High School: Principal, Mr. For- 
rest Lindsay. 

Miss Margaret L. Hansen, Ghana, D. 
Robertson. 

Miss Kirsi Posti, Finland, A. Peterson. 

Pacifc High School: Principal, Mr. A. 
Winston Richards. 

Mr. Per Bressendorff, Denmark, D. Wenk- 
heimer. 

SAN LORENZO 

Miss Elisabeth Stalder, Switzerland, see 
Hayward, Chabot College. 

Arroyo High School: 
Franklin O'Rear. 

Miss Dorothy Canfor-Dumas, Ghana, C. 
Wold. 

Miss Eloisa De Leon, Philippines, C. Silveria. 


Principal, Mr. J. 
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Miss Kornelia Schoenberner, Germany, D. 
Donnelly. 

San Lorenzo High School: Principal, Mr. 
David Snyder. 

Miss Jutta Behrendt, Germany, V. Graban. 

Miss Paivi R. Svensk, Finland, P. Ehret. 

Mr. Niels L, Uni, Netherlands, Mrs. Canine. 


SAN RAFAEL 


Terra Linda High School: Principal, Mr. 
Prank Stocking. 
Miss Birgitte Sonderborg, Denmark, L. 
Dixon. 
SAN RAMON 


Mr. Bernard Houdmont, Belgium, see Dan- 
ville, San Ramon Valley High School. 
Miss Maylis A. Karjalainen, Finland, same 
as above. 
SANTA ANA 


Mr. Ruediger Dzewas, Germany, see West- 
minster, LaQuinta High School. 

Mr. Staffen Nyman, Sweden, see Anaheim. 

Foothill High School: Principal, Mr. Wm. 
Frick. 

Miss Daniela Krivokapic, Yugoslavia, G. 
Abrams. 

SANTA CLARA 


Mr. Klaus Wogawa, Germany, see San Jose, 
Blackford High School. 

Emil R. Buchser School: Principal, Mr. 
Donald Callejon. 

Miss Vilgun Lowzow, Norway, E. Whiting. 

Santa Clara High School: Principal, Mr. 
Philip Dougherty. 

Miss Krista Vonck, Netherlands, J. Arn- 
oldy. 

Adrian Wilcox High School: 
Mr. Buchser. 

Miss Terttu I. Hamalainen, Finland, P. 
Larson, 


Principal, 


SANTA FE SPRINGS 

Saint Paul High School: Principal, Rev. 
Fr. Ryan. 

Miss Zarina Liwag, Philippines, J. Deg- 
nan, Sr. 

SANTA MONICA 

Santa Monica High School: Principal, Mr. 
Terry Pearson, 

Miss Cecille Bautista, Philippines, P. Vish- 
er. 

SANTA PAULA 

Mr. Walter Barrios, Philippines, see Ven- 
tura, St. Bonaventure High School. 

Santa Paula High School: Principal, Wil- 
liam Sciutto. 

Mr. Petri Kaipiainen, Finland, W. Walk- 
er, Jr. 

SANTA ROSA 

Abner High School: Principal, Mr. Biella, 

Miss Bernardina H. F. M. Voest, Nether- 
lands, R. Ketzer, 

SARATOGA 

Miss Marie Jarry, Liberia, see San Jose 
Lynbrook High School. 

Prospect High School: Principal, Mr. Ver- 
dun Romer. 

Miss Sylvie M. Simonet, France, G. Cres- 
well. 

Saratoga High School: Principal, Mr. Don- 
ald Brand. 

Mr. Jouko Leskinen, Finland, R. Poor. 

Mr. Jorge E. Piedrasanta, Guatemala, M. 
Quickert. 

SAUGUS 

Miss Olga Gombac, Yugoslavia, see Newhall 
Wm. S. Hart High School. 

Canyon High School: Principal, Mr. Don- 
ald Jerry. 

Mr. Sergio Asbun, Bolivia, J. Rissler. 

SOMIS 

Miss Anne Clemetsen, 

Camarillo 


Norway, see 
SONOMA 
Sonoma Valley High School: Principal, Mr. 
Harold Gray. 
Mr. Horst Gill, Germany, P. Pfau. 
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SOUTH LAKE TAHOE 

South Lake Tahoe High School: Principal, 
Dr. Fred Adams. 

Mr. Pascal Coste, France, A. Silva, 

Miss Ingrid Hanke, Germany, D. Fawcett. 

SPRING VALLEY 

Mount Miguel High School: Principal, Mr. 
Melvin Grant. 

Miss Outi Helenius, Finland, R. Ross. 

STOCKTON 

Lincoln High School: Principal, Mr. Jona- 
than Pearce. 

Mr. Tomas Persson, Sweden, R. Jones. 

Miss Cathrin Tilsner, Germany, F. Meyer. 

Stagg High School: Principal, Mr. Haan. 

Miss Linette Bergeret, Mexico, D. Asher. 

SUNNYVALE 

Mr. Paulus J. J. M. Klinkhamer, Nether- 
lands, See Cupertino, Homestead High 
School. 

Mr. Ola Svensson, Sweden, See Cupertino, 
Homestead High School. 

Fremont High School: Principal, Mr. Ralph 
Kling. 

Mr. Auri Hakomaa, Finland, F. Kvamme, 

Mr. Erwin Meeuwes, Belgium, A. Henry. 

Miss Una Svensson, Sweden, H. Shellum. 

Marion A. Peterson High School: Principal, 
Mr. Louis Martini. 

Miss Beate Richardt, Germany, C. Hess. 

Patrick Henry Jr. High School: Principal, 
Mrs. Edson. 

Mr. Ronnie Gana, Philippines, W. L. Hart- 


wig. 
TAHOE PARADISE 
Miss Ingrid Hanke, Germany, See South 
Lake Tahoe, 
TORRANCE 
South High School: Principal, Mr. Rotcher. 
Mr. Peter Cohen, Netherlands, H. Frank- 
enberg. 
Miss Birgit Neuburger, Germany, S. Kosid- 
lak. 
TORRANCE 
West High School: Principal, Dr. Robert 
Ford. 
Miss Karin Johansson, Sweden, T. J. Pend- 
ergrass. 
TURLOCK 
Miss Gunda Knappe, Germany, see Hugh- 
son. 
TUSTIN 
Tustin High School: Principal, Mr. Otto 8. 
Gull. 
Miss Kikue Tomoi, Japan, G. Janssen. 
TWENTYNINE PALMS 
Twentynine Palms High School: Principal, 
not supplied. 
Mr. Bernhard Semrau, Germany, W. Hoff- 
man. 
UPLAND 
Upland High School: Principal, Mr. Robert 
Spencer. 
Mr. Kaj Heyman, Sweden, M. Phipps. 
VACAVILLE 
Vacaville High School: 
Welch. 
Miss Hannele Valtonen, Finland, M. Ber- 
gener. 


Principal, Mr, 


VAN NUYS 
Van Nuys High School: 
Robert Caveney. 
Miss Gunda Wolter, Germany, R. Marelius. 
VENTURA 


Buena High School: Principal, Mr. Arleigh 
McConnell. 

Miss Ina H. Falck, Denmark, W. Cooley. 

St. Bonaventure High School: Principal, 
Father Thomas Meskill. 

Mr. Walter Barrios, Philippines, R. Malone. 

Ventura High School: Principal, Mr. Ed- 
ward Menson. 

Mr. Ilkka T. Toivikoski, Finland, C. Kirsch- 
hoff. 


Principal, Mr. 
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VICTORVILLE 


Victor Valley High School: Principal, Mr. 
Don Conde. 
Mr. Heikki Multanen, Finland, F. Russell. 


VISALIA 


Mt. Whitney High School: Principal, Mr. 
Jolley. 

Miss Karin Laurent, Belgium, L. Trout. 

Redwood High School: Principal, 
Peterson. 

Mr. Clemens Becker, Germany, R. Lubeck. 


WALNUT CREEK 


Miss Margrit Elsner, Germany, see Con- 
cord, Ygnacio Valley High School. 

Miss Maribel N. Valenton, Philippines, 
same as above. 

Las Lomas High School: 
Joseph Anthony. 

Miss Jone Bryn, Norway, H. Klaver. 

Mr. Jyrki Rautakoski, Finland, W. Barry. 

Mr. Johan Sevelius, Finland, W. Barry. 

Mr. Kjell Sevon, Finland, A. Hershey. 


Wasco 


Wasco Union High School: Principal, Mr. 
Jack Cutner. 
Miss Iben Rasmussen, Denmark, W. Hagen. 
WESTMINSTER 


La Quinta High School: Principal, Mr. A. 
L. Wells. 

Miss Ingela Runefors, Sweden, W. A. Rey- 
nolds. 

Mr. Ruediger Dzewas, Germany, B. Jones. 


WHITTIER 


Miss Zarina S. Liwag, Philippines, see Santa 
Fe Springs. 

California High School: Principal, Dr. Ron- 
ald Parks. 

Mr. Joerg Geller, Germany, S. Ricklef. 

Miss Mirjam Jaanivald, Sweden, H. Adden. 

Mr. Kozo Takahashi, Japan, C. Coulter. 

Miss Bettina Tucci, Uruguay, R. Mutchler. 

Mr. Kari J. Vallila, Finland, F. Earl. 

Mr. Iscaac L. Vanderpuije, Ghana, W. 
Morrill. 

La Serna High School: Principal, Mr. Mel- 
vin E. Locke. 

Mr. Hans T. Gyllenhammar, Sweden, P. 
Higgins. 

Miss Christina Korhonen, Finland, E. Ryan. 

Miss Antje Klein, Germany, H. Harmon. 

Mr. Michael Reyes, Philippines, M. G. 
Franco. 
. WViadan Starcevic, Yugoslavia, P. 
Higgins. 

Whittier Union High School: Principal, Mr. 
Jack A. Mele. 

Miss Riitta Vaino, Finland, D. Payne. 

WOODLAND HILLS 

William H. Taft High School: Principal, 
Dr. Olmstead. 

Miss Yumiko Ota, Japan, J. Harvey. 

YORBA LINDA 

Mr. Christian Besson, France, see Fullerton, 

Troy High School. 


Miss Agneta Isacsson, Sweden, same as 
above. 


Mr. 


Principal, Mr. 


OPPOSITION TO FURTHER MILI- 
TARY INVOLVEMENT IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
December 11, 1971, I inserted into the 
RECORD a copy of a petition expressing 
opposition to further U.S. military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. The peti- 
tion read as follows: 


We, the undersigned American Servicemen 
on duty in Vietnam, wish to express our 
opposition to further United States mili- 
tary involvement by air, sea or land forces in 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia or other coun- 
tries in South East Asia. We petition the 
United States Congress to take whatever 
action necessary to assure an immediate 
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cessation of all hostilities in South East 
Asia; to set a near date for final and com- 
plete military withdrawal; to insure a rapid 
and peaceful return of American Prisoners of 
War; and to assume and assert its respon- 
sibility for determination of future Amer- 
ican Foreign policy. 


On January 11, 1972, the Senate re- 
ceived through official Navy channels an 
identical petition signed by an additional 
101 members of the U.S. armed services 
on duty in Southeast Asia. At the present 
time, over 1,000 American military men 
on active duty in that area of the world 
have signed this petition. These men 
have undertaken to express their opposi- 
tion to the war without regard to the 
effect of this action on their military 
careers. 

Despite the President’s announcement 
concerning the secret negotiations, I be- 
lieve that the action of these men em- 
phasizes the failures of our military and 
diplomatic policies with respect to South- 
east Asia and should encourage those 
Members who supported the Mansfield 
amendment to continue in their efforts 
to bring an end to that tragic war. I, 
again, commend the initiative and cour- 
age of these military men to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The petitions are on 
file with the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations for Members who may wish to see 
them. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO, A 
SIGNIFICANT AMERICAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always well for a country to 
look to its past and honor those who have 
played a major part in its history. In a 
statement before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Parks and Recreation last Fri- 
day, my distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) 
called attention to the significant role 
that Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a Polish 
American, played in the American Rev- 
olution. At the request of Mr. HARTKE, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that statement be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE 


Mr. Chairman, it is always gratifying to 
honor those peerless individuals who have 
faithfully dedicated their lives to the cause 
of American freedom and independence. The 
legislation which I had the high privilege 
of introducing last June and which is being 
considered by this committee today would 
serve to properly distinguish such a man. 
It would do so by designating the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home in Philadelphia as a na- 
tional historic site. 

General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a Polish 
American who fought in the American Rev- 
olution, made many significant contribu- 
tions which helped to insure the success of 
that long struggle. His expertise as a mili- 
tary engineer was first demonstrated at the 
battle of Saratoga and later at West Point, 
where he successfully completed an assign- 
ment to construct fortifications. Perhaps 
more important, however, was his knowledge 
of military strategy which resulted in the 
historic and decisive victory at Yorktown. 

As most of us are aware, Kosciuszko’s in- 
volvement in American history did not end 
at Yorktown. Following the revolution, his 
good friend Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State, secured the services of the General 
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as a secret diplomatic emissary to Prance. 
It was on this mission that Kosciuszko helped 
to insure peace and harmony between our 
two young nations. 

Finally the legacy of Kosciuszko would be 
incomplete without mention of his return 
to his native land where he was instrumental 
in securing for his own people many of the 
same freedoms for which he had fought so 
courageously in America. Returning to Po- 
land after our revolution, he raised a citizen 
army to end Russian oppression in that coun- 
try. Though he suffered betrayal, defeat and 
even imprisonment, the cause for which he 
struggled did not die and his efforts were 
ultimately vindicated. 

Even this cursory biographical sketch re- 
veals that Thaddeus Kosciuszko was a true 
American patriot. Throughout the course of 
his life he exhibited those qualities of un- 
Selfish dedication and persevering courage 
which have remained as the bedrock of hu- 
man freedom. 

Now, in this legislation being considered 
today, we have the opportunity to accord 
proper, tangible, and lasting recognition to 
this man who offered his military genius and 
burning spirit to fight for the freedom of all 
Americans. 

The house at 301 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
where Kosciuszko lived during 1797-98 has 
already become, in the hearts and minds of 
every American of Polish ancestry both a 
monument to the man and a symbol of 
ethnic pride and participation in the strug- 
gle of this country for independence. As such, 
the home represents a most logical and fitting 
site for the creation of a national shrine. 

In view of these considerations, many of 
us were deeply distressed and even shocked 
when, late last year, the national park 
service’s advisory board on national parks, 
historic sites, buildings, and monuments rec- 
ommended against designating the Koscius- 
zko home in Philadelphia as a national his- 
toric site. In rendering its decision, the ad- 
visory board stated that the home did not 
meet the criteria by which, historic sites are 
evaluated. 

Specifically, three reasons were cited as 
to why the house could not be accepted. 
First, the home has been greatly altered since 
General Kosciuszko lived there. Second, he 
lived there after his military career. Third, 
he lived in the house only six months. While 
this reasoning may be correct in the most 
narrowly defined technical sense, it never- 
theless overlooks several extenuating factors 
and circumstances, which taken together, 
both challenge the validity and wisdom of 
the board’s findings and views. 

To begin with, no one disputes the fact 
that the house has been greatly altered since 
Kosciuszko lived there. More important 
however, is the fact that the resources and 
capabilities now exist with which to restore 
the house to its former condition. Not only 
is the current owner of the house willing to 
donate it to the National Park Service: Rep- 
resentatives of the Polish American Con- 
gress have indicated their willingness to fi- 
nance restoration at no cost whatsoever to 
the Government. 

Secondly, no one will argue the point that 
Kosciuszko lived in the home on Pine Street 
after his American military career was con- 
cluded. This is not to say, however, that 
preservation of the house has nothing to do 
with his accomplishments. It will be remem- 
bered that the General's involvement with 
American history continued well beyond the 
Revolution. His good friend Thomas Jeffer- 
son visited Kosciuszko at the house on Pine 
Street many times and it was from there 
that the General was sent on the peace mis- 
sion to France, to which I referred earlier. 

Finally, it is argued that the house is un- 
worthy of status as a rational historic site 
because Kosciuszko did not reside there long- 
er than six months. This argument probably 
deserves no more than the simple retort, “So 
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what.” The point is that he did live there. 
And because he did live there, the home has 
become a monument and symbol to more 
than 12 million Americans of Polish descent. 

In a very real sense, this whole issue has 
developed into an expression of legitimate 
ethnic pride. Something which has been sub- 
merged for too long among Polish Ameri- 
cans. At a time when the forces of disunity, 
divisiveness and destruction tear at the so- 
cial fabric of our Nation, it would appear to 
be misdirected and ill-advised to jeopardize, 
either by our actions or inactions, the pa- 
triotism of a major American ethnic group. 
Let us remember, that at times, patriotism 
can be a most fragile thing—it needs the 
feeling of belonging to grow and recognition 
to bloom. 

Perhaps there were no ethnic overtones, 
as some have suggested, in the decision of 
the National Park Service’s advisory board. 
To be sure, the board was highly complimen- 
tary in speaking of the General and his illus- 
trious career. Unfortunately these were only 
words. What all of us expected was a more 
tangible form of recognition—more tangible, 
I might add than a commemorative rock 
garden at West Point and a statuesque pi- 
geon roost in Lafayette Park here in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the legislation be- 
ing considered here today, would accord 
proper recognition and status to a great 
American patriot—a man, who, quite aside 
from his talents as the foremost military 
engineer of his time, was also a noted politi- 
cal philosopher, painter, and architect of out- 
standing ability. It is my judgment that in 
designating the Thaddeus Kosciuszko House 
as a national historic site we will have pre- 
served a symbol which will remain a source 
of inspiration for all Americans, for as long 
as the republic iasts. 

Mr. Chairman, it should finally be noted 
that in a very real sense, this is emergency 
legislation: for unless the Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko House is declared a national his- 
toric site now, it will surely fall victim to 
the advance of the modern metropolis. It is 
for this reason, slong with the others I have 
enumerated, that I urge my colleagues on 
this committee to grant this legislation swift 
and favorable consideration. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure today to focus attention upon 
an important and fast-growing exchange 
program known as Youth for Under- 
standing and to salute its dynamic 
leader, Mrs. Rachel Andresen of Michi- 


gan. 

In 1951, the Detroit area Rotary Clubs 
agreed to host 75 visiting youths from 
Germany selected by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. Mrs. Andresen was asked 
to give a hand, and very soon she found 
herself supervising the entire program. 

After 4 years of such visits, an impor- 
tant new element was added to the pro- 
gram—summer visits to Europe by 
American teenagers. 

Still later, a youth chorale was added, 
with talented Michigan teenage musi- 
cians touring Europe and South America. 

Mr. President, this is not just a pro- 
gram of bringing teenagers from abroad 
and sending American youth to foreign 
countries. The core of the program is in 
placing the students in homes here and 
abroad where they, in fact, live together 
and acquire understanding and mutual 
respect. 

I am proud, of course, that this pro- 
gram began in my home State, although 
it is no longer confined there. It has 
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grown to involve nearly 50 foreign coun- 
tries and practically every State in the 
Union. 

The program has brought more than 
30,000 foreign students to America. This 
year alone there are 3,500 foreign stu- 
dents living with American families, and 
next summer 2,500 American teenagers 
will go abroad to live with families in 
other countries as quiet ambassadors of 
friendship and goodwill. 

An indication of what the program 
means was expressed in a letter from 
Tania Mattos, a Brazilian exchange stu- 
dent, who stayed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Zola in Detroit: 

This program is developing a wonderful 
friendship between the American youth and 
foreign youth. United States won’t be any 
more a gift only for Americans. It will be an 
international country and our countries 
won't be our any more, but they will be 
American countries also. .. . 

Mrs. Andresen, keep on with your marvel- 
ous work of teaching everybody to love 
America. 


FEMALE SECRET SERVICE AGENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
month the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Eugene Rossides, announced 
the appointment of five women as Se- 
cret Service agents, to perform “the same 
duties required of male special agents.” 

This is another breakthrough for 
women in the Federal service. In this 
instance the appointments are the first 
for women in the 106-year history of the 
Secret Service, and so I am particularly 
pleased that Gene Rossides, a New 
Yorker and old friend and colleague, was 
the one to take this step. 

The announcement comes at a particu- 
larly appropriate time for me, because 
I have just nominated the first girl to 
the U.S. Naval Academy, and am 
awaiting a response to that nomina- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, who 
has the appointive power. I hope very 
much that he will follow Mr. Rossides’ 
very fine example. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Treasury Department’s 
press release of December 15, 1971, con- 
cerning these appointments be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY NEWS 

Supporting the President's program to ap- 
point more women to higher government 
positions, Eugene T. Rossides, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Treasury, 
today administered the oath of office to five 
women appointed as Special Agents of the 
United States Secret Service. This marked 
the first appointment of a woman to the 
position of Special Agent in the 106-year 
history of the Secret Service. 

Assistant Secretary Rossides said the wom- 
en will be assigned to perform the same 
duties required of male Special Agents. 

Special Agents of the Secret Service are 
charged with protection of: the President 
and his immediate family; the Vice Presi- 
dent; the President-elect; the Vice-President- 
elect; a former President and his wife during 
his lifetime; the widow of a former President 
until her death or remarriage; minor chil- 
dren of a former President until they reach 
16 years of age; major Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates; visiting heads of 
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foreign states or foreign governments; and, 
at the direction of the President, official 
representatives of the United States perform- 
ing special missions abroad. 

Special Agents are also charged with the 
suppression of counterfeiting of currency, 
and the forging and cashing of Govern- 
ment checks and bonds. 

The women are: Laurie B. Anderson, 24; 
Sue A. Baker, 25; Kathryn I. Clark, 24; Holly 
A. Hufschmidt, 28; and Phyllis F. Shantz, 25. 

They are former officers of the Executive 
Protective Service (EPS), a uniformed secu- 
rity force supervised by the Secret Service. 
They have assisted with the mission of the 
EPS, whch is protective security at the White 
House, and foreign diplomatic missions in 
the Washington, D.C., area. 

The women will be temporarily assigned to 
the Washington area before they enter the 
Treasury Law Enforcement Officers Training 
School in January. Subsequently, they will 
attend a Secret Service Training School for 
Special Agents. 

Their training will include courses in pro- 
tective techniques, criminal law, criminal 
investigative procedures, use of scientific in- 
vestigative devices, document and hand- 
writing examination and analysis, first aid, 
the use of firearms, and arrest techniques. 
They will also study subjects such as rules of 
evidence, surveillance techniques, undercover 
operations and courtroom demeanor. Class- 
room training will be supplemented by on- 
the-job training. 

Some of the women were appointed to the 
EPS with prior police experience and have 
received in-service training. Those with no 
prior experience have participated in the 
EPS Recruit Training Course. 

Entrance requirements for women are ba- 
sically the same as those for men. Special 
Agents are selected for appointment from 
Civil Service registers consisting of candi- 
dates who have passed the Treasury Enforce- 
ment Agent Examination. 

Starting salaries will range from $7,000 to 
$9,000. 


LEGISLATIVE END TO DOCK STRIKE 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, 12 days 
ago, on January 21, the President sent 
emergency legislation to the Congress to 
end the crippling dock strike on the west 
coast. He is sending another message 
to Congress today urging the passage of 
this legislation, as well as legislation 
that would provide a permanent solution 
to the problems posed by strikes in na- 
tional transportation industries. In spite 
of the urgency of the situation created 
by the dock strike, there has been no 
action taken by the House or the Senate 
on either the emergency legislation or 
the bill providing a long-term solution. 
Both pieces of legislation are buried in 
the Labor Committees of the House and 
Senate. 

Indeed, the emergency legislation 
would not even have been necessary if 
the Congress had acted promptly on the 
comprehensive transportation strike leg- 
islation the President submitted over 2 
years ago. 

I am not in favor of the Government 
arbitrarily or capriciously involving itself 
in the collective bargaining process. But 
in this case, when the damage to the 
economy is so great and the national in- 
terest is so clearly involved, I feel the 
Congress must act, and with dispatch. I 
would urge the Congress to give first 
priority to it over all business and work 
on this emergency without let up until 
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legislation is passed and the strike settled. 
Other items can wait; this situation can- 
not. 

Although the current dock strike has 
had repercussions on all parts of the 
American economy, its impact on Ameri- 
can farmers has been particularly great. 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz has testi- 
fied that the dock strike cost American 
farmers $750 million in lost export sales 
in 1971, compared to the same period in 
1970. These lost sales are continuing at 
the present time. Every day that the 
strike continues, the American farmer 
will be hurt. This is especially crucial to 
the State of Illinois, which is the largest 
agricultural exporting State in the 
country. 

The dock strike results not only in lost 
export sales, but also in reduced farm 
prices, increased marketing costs and 
spoiled crops. The dependability of the 
United States as a supplier of agricul- 
tural commodities is being severely 
damaged. Countries which formerly 
bought American agricultural commodi- 
ties are now turning to other countries, 
such as Canada and Australia, for their 
food requirements. Markets lost now by 
American farmers may never be re- 
gained. 

Mr, President, the Congress must act. 
We must pass the President’s special leg- 
islation to end the current dock strike 
and then move on to pass legislation to 
establish procedures to deal with all such 
disputes in the future. We must insure 
that we prevent such crippling strikes in 
the future. 


SYRIAN JEWS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion in recent 
months, both by the media and public 
Officials, of the unjust policies of the 
Soviet Union toward its Jewish com- 
munity. While I certainly share this con- 
cern for what is a very real and dis- 
turbing situation, I believe we should not 
overlook the similar plight of Jews else- 
where. 

Particularly distressing have been the 
recert reports of discrimination and mis- 
treatment of the small Jewish commu- 
nity of Syria. The 4,000 Jews of Syria 
have come under a variety of restrictive 
acts and policies which do not affect non- 
Jewish Syrians. For example, Jews are 
not permited to emigrate or travel 
abroad. Movement even within the coun- 
try is restricted. In addition, Jews are 
required to carry identity cards distin- 
guishing them as Jewish, whereas no such 
distinction is made for Moslem or Chris- 
tian Syrians. 

Syrian Jews are also denied govern- 
ment jobs, and government employees 
are encouraged to boycott Jewish-owned 
businesses. When they attempt to flee, 
Syrian Jews are imprisoned, their prop- 
erty confiscated and their relatives 
harassed. 

Mr. President, this is a very difficult 
situation. It involves fundamental hu- 
man rights which I know are of concern 
to all the Members of this body, and I 


believe we must not fail to express that. 


concern. 
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ALLIED HEALTH MANPOWER PRO- 
GRAM PROVES SUCCESS IN 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, so often, 
my personal experiences and investiga- 
tions compel me to report to this Cham- 
ber on the plethora of agency and pro- 
gram failures that prevail at all levels 
of government. Today, I am privileged 
to report on a program being carried on 
in Metropolitan Chicago which has met 
with immeasurable success. 

The Interim Organization for Chicago 
Area Allied Health Manpower provides 
a vehicle through which concerned orga- 
nizations are cooperating to promote 
the recruitment, training and optimum 
utilization of allied health manpower in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. 

The alliance was formed because no 
machinery was available for communica- 
tion and linkage among the various re- 
gional organizations engaged in recruit- 
ment, planning, training, funding, and 
placement functions in the allied health 
manpower field. Establishment of such 
an organization was essential to assuring 
maximum use of available fiscal and hu- 
man resources. Through integrated ef- 
forts of ongoing planning and operation- 
al programs, the opportunities for poor 
and minority persons in health careers 
will be substantially improved. 

Certain needs, problems, and barriers 
presently exist which cannot be effective- 
ly handled by individual agencies. In an 
organization of this kind, channels are 
being created for maintaining inter- 
agency communication, providing mu- 
tual assistance and support, developing 
and testing new models, creating a more 
rational division of labor among the 
member organizations, and undertaking 
joint action to remove unjust restric- 
tions. 

This organization regards itself as an 
interim group functioning to meet pres- 
ent and projected needs. During this 
period, discussions will continue with 
both the comprehensive health planning 
agency and the cooperative area man- 
power planning system to determine 
whether either or both of these agencies 
have the capability and the interest to 
assume permanent responsibility for such 
coordinative efforts. 

The excellent objectives to which the 
Interim Organization for Chicago Area 
Allied Health Manpower is firmly com- 
mitted are: 

To identify allied health manpower 
needs and recommend priorities for the 
development and funding of manpower 
programs, 

To communicate these needs and pri- 
orities to appropriate authorities respon- 
sible for implementing health care serv- 
ices and manpower development pro- 
grams. 

To assist employing agencies to re- 
evaluate staffing plans to make opti- 
mum use of scarce professional person- 
nel. 

To examine present job structures with 
a view toward introducing opportunities 
for new manpower to be brought into 
the health occupations and improving 
the salaries and working conditions for 
allied health workers presently employed 
in the system. 
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To design a career lattice and ladders 
which will give every worker an opportu- 
nity for upward and horizontal mobility 
and which will reduce wasteful turnover 
of manpower. 

To help design core curriculums aimed 
at giving workers a wider choice of pos- 
sible occupational pathways in the 
health field. 

To recommend steps toward removal 
of restrictive legal and licensing barriers 
that prevent effective recruitment and 
utilization of needed manpower. 

To provide a vehicle for the examina- 
tion of developmental proposals for allied 
health manpower and to use the expertise 
of this organization for consultation, re- 
view, and recommendations consonant 
with agreed upon priorities, quality 
standards, and optimum utilization of 
available resources of the community. 

To support expansion of the training 
capability of the community so that 
needed health workers may be recruited 
and prepared for work in this field. 

Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues and others concerned about the 
health manpower crisis in this country be 
apprised of some of the outstanding 
features of this program, a program that 
could be introduced in many other 
areas of the country, I ask unanimous 
consent that a document entitled 
“Twenty-five Barriers” and prepared by 
the Interim Organization for Chicago 
Area Allied Health Manpower be printed 
in the Recorp. I would also like to express 
my gratitude to Mrs. Sally Holloway, di- 
rector of the department of education 
and training, University of Chicago hos- 
pitals and clinics, whose deep commit- 
ment to this program led to my being ap- 
prised of its successes. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-FIVE BARRIERS THAT RESTRICT THE 
EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT, TRAINING, AND 
UTILIZATION OF ALLIED HEALTH MANPOWER 
IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

INTRODUCTION 

In June of 1970 the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service, the Human Services Manpower 
Career Center, the Chicago Area Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning Agency, representa- 
tives of its sub-regional health planning or- 
ganizations and the Chicago Department of 
Human Resources sponsored a conference to 
consider their mutual interest in develop- 
ing an inter-agency consortium for program 
planning and manpower development in the 
allied health field. From this conference has 
evolved a partnership of thirty-nine agencies 
committed to working together to strengthen 
the planning, recruitment, training and uti- 
lization of allied health manpower in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area. 

From its inception the Interim Organiza- 
tion for Chicago Area Allied Health Man- 
power has recognized that certain education, 
administrative, economic and legal barriers 
exist which seriously inhibit the City of 
Chicago and other Illinois communities from 
dealing effectively with the allied health man 
power crisis. At the first official meeting of 
the interim Organization on November 2, 
1970 the membership body created a task 
force to consider and recommend steps to- 
ward the removal of these barriers. Lou 
House, Executive Director for the Council for 
Bio-Medical Careers, agreed to serve as 
Chairman of this study group and was joined 
in this effort by Theresa White, Director of 
the Volunteer Bureau, Welfare Council of 
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Metropolitan Chicago; Helen Dulick, Admin- 
istrative Assistant of the North Suburban 
Association for Health Resources, Terry Don- 
nelly, Associate Planner, Comprehensive 
Health Planning, Inc., and Thomas Marsh, a 
member of the staff of the Human Services 
Manpower Career Center. 

Contributions to this study came from the 
following sources: (1) eighteen persons se- 
lected by the task force on the basis of their 
comprehensive knowledge, experience and 
leadership in the Illinois health manpower 
field. Nine of these persons were personally 
interviewed; nine submitted written docu- 
ments containing their views and recommen-~- 
dations. The names of these individuals are 
listed in Appendix II: (2) A study of the 
extensive literature dealing with this sub- 
ject matter, selected references from which 
are contained in Appendix IV. 

During the five-month period in which this 
study was being completed, a consortium of 
State agencies and voluntary organizations 
concerned with health manpower came to- 
gether to form the Illinois Inter-Agency Task 
Force on Health Manpower. This group, of 
which the Chicago Interim Organization is 
a member, undertook to identify its tasks and 
priorities. The product of this effort was a 
comprehensive inventory of the specific ac- 
tions we need to take if we are to solve the 
most critical problems facing the State in 
the recruitment, training and utilization of 
health manpower. In completing this docu- 
ment, we have drawn upon the work of the 
Illinois Inter-Agency Task Force which is 
still in process. In virtually each case, we 
have been able to match the various barriers 
identified in our own study with the tasks 
set forth by the Illinois Inter-Agency Task 
Force. Both pieces of work, it has turned out, 
are highly congruent and reinforce one an- 
other. 

On April 1, 1971, Governor Richard B. 
Ogilvie, in his health message to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, called for 

“|. , @ moratorium on creating additional 
licensing and certification categories for 
health professions this year . . . I urge this 
Legislature to establish a commission with 
adequate appropriations to perform the 
valuation and planning that is needed. This 
will include review of the existing laws, 
regulations and administrative procedures 
for licensure and certification. It will ex- 
amine and recommend the relaxation of ad- 
ministrative regulations to remove existing 
barriers to competent individuals . . .” 

On Appril 20th, the Illinois Inter-Agency 
Task Force on Health Manpower accepted 
the invitation of the Governor's Office of 
Comprehensive State Health Planning to 
collaborate in identifying specific ways in 
which the recruitment, training and effec- 
tive utilization of health manpower can be 
strengthened now within present statutory 
requirements. This investigation can pro- 
ceed at once while the General Assembly 
considers appropriate legislative action to 
bring about needed statutory changes. 

In view of these recent developments and 
the continuing urgency of the health man- 
power crisis, we believe this is a timely docu- 
ment and one which can contribute to the 
removal of these restrictive barriers. 

DATA FOR PLANNING 
The barrier 

Planning for the allied health occupations 
is severely inhibited by the lack of infor- 
mation available for assessing current, inter- 
mediate and long range manpower needs 
within the State. Current labor market in- 
formation, including occupational studies 
and forecasts, is incomplete and too general 
to assist the State, local governments and 
health-related agencies in developing sound 
plans. 

The result 

Since no effective overall planning is pres- 

ently taking place, health service institu- 
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tions, educators and manpower authorities 
are presently operating independently and 
without reference to any mutually under- 
stood set of goals or priorities for the State. 


We need 


A centralized health manpower data bank 
for planning purposes. Such a data bank will 
involve comprehensive studies of present 
and projected needs for health manpower 
within the State. It will be necessary to ob- 
tain information on current and projected 
numbers and kinds of personnel employed 
in all health settings, including the new 
emerging community health care facilities. 


TODAY'S VACANCIES 
The barrier 


No effective machinery has been developed 
for identifying current job vacancies in the 
health service institutions in specific labor 
market areas or for matching these available 
jobs with applicants. The Job Bank, operated 
by the Illinois State Employment Service 
in the Chicago area, is not fully utilized by 
the health care institutions and the jobs 
which are listed are generally those in lower- 
pay entry level positions. 


The result 


Independent recruitment efforts by each 
employer are costly and inefficient. Qualified 
applicants, even those with scarce skills, are 
often compelled to shop around needlessly 
looking for work. 


We need 


A consolidated system of health industry 
recruitment and job referral in communities 
which have large numbers of health care 
institutions. 


MACHINERY FOR HEALTH MANPOWER 
PLANNING 


The barrier 


While the State and the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area have established machinery for 
comprehensive health planning, models for 
effective health manpower planning within 
the framework of overall health care plan- 
ning are still undeveloped. 


The result 


The lack of machinery for State and local 
health manpower planning contributes to in- 
effective recruitment, inadequate training 
capability, job development and placement 
services, At the local level the necessary 
linkages between the community organiza- 
tions who can help in recruitment, the 
schools who can provide the training and the 
service institutions who provide the jobs are 
not developed. These factors discourage po- 
tential workers from entering the health 
field, leave many students to drop out of 
training and cause others who have com- 
pleted training to withdraw from the health 
labor market. 

We need 


Sound models for effective health man- 
power planning at the State and local levels 
to guide health planning authorities in eval- 
uating their needs and marshalling their re- 
sources to meet them. Such models should 
provide operational links between commu- 
nity, professional and labor organizations, 
schools, hospitals, manpower programs, em- 
ployers and others. In large metropolitan 
areas this machinery needs to be established 
on a sub-regional basis in order that it may 
remain closely related to local education 
resources and potential trainees and em- 
ployers. 


A MANPOWER PLAN TO ACCOMPANY ALL 
PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


The barrier 


State and local authorities who are re- 
sponsible for approving program proposals 
and/or granting funds to support health care 
programs do not always insist on the inclu- 
sion of a realistic and well designed man- 
power and staffing plan. 
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The result 

Many programs which are approyed and 
funded fall short of their objectives as the 
result of an inadequate or inappropriate 
manpower development and utilization plan. 

We need 

To require that a set of manpower and 
staffing plans be included as an integral part 
of any proposal submitted by a health fa- 
cllity in which approval of local planning 
bodies and/or State funding are required. 

TRAINING AVAILABILITY 
The barrier 

Persons seeking training in the health 
occupations have no central resource avail- 
able to them for obtaining information on 
existing training programs. The lack of such 
comprehensive information is a handicap 
to school counselors, employment counsel- 
ors, educators planning new training pro- 
grams and employers seeking continuing 
education opportunities for their em- 
ployees. 

The result 

Some training resources are under-utilized 
because they are relatively unknown. Others 
are not developed to their full capabilities 
because the demand has never been fully 
expressed by applicants. 

We need 

To establish and maintain a complete 
inventory of health occupations training op- 
portunities throughout the State and a cen- 
tralized information clearinghouse on avail- 
able student slots. 

To develop an information distribution 
network which will channel this informa- 
tion to all potential users of training re- 
sources. 

LOCATION OF TRAINING AND TESTING SITES 

The barrier 

Decisions made concerning the location 
of training programs do not appear to be 
based on considerations of need for specific 
kinds of trained manpower or the acces- 
sibility of the training program to the trainee 
population. Despite the acute need for den- 
tal technologists, for example, we have only 
three programs in the entire State, two in 
Chicago and one in Carbondale, Examina- 
tions for licensure for several health occu- 
pations are also inconveniently located. 

The result 

Costly and time-consuming transporta- 
tion discourages persons from enrolling in 
training programs, particularly those who 
must continue working and cannot afford 
the loss of time away from their jobs. Simi- 
larly, the trip into Chicago which every per- 
son taking the Licensed Practical Nurse 
exam must make is an unnecessary burden 
on downstate persons, especially those with 
low incomes, work or household respon- 
sibilities. 

We need 

To locate tfaining programs in areas where 
1) the highest priority of need for trained 
personnel exists; 2) facilities are easily ac- 
cessible by available mass transit; and 3) 
a pool of potential manpower supply present- 
ly exists, can be deyeloped or deployed. 

To offer examinations in many locations 
throughout the State on the basis of their 
convenience and accessibility to the persons 
attempting to take these examinations. 

POTENTIAL TRAINEE 
The barrier 

We lack information about the potential 
manpower pools; that is, which kinds of 
youths and adults are motivated to enter the 
health occupations and why. We are equally 
uninformed about the effectiveness of various 
recruitment strategies and their effect on 
student retention. 
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The result 

Recruitment efforts in the health occupa- 
tions are not effective in obtaining the num- 
bers and kinds of students needed. 

We need 

A comprehensive study of student interest 
in the health occupations; an examination 
of current recruitment mechanisms and 
strategies as they relate to student retention 
and an evaluation of the cost effectiveness 
of these methods. 

PEOPLE EXCLUDED 
The barrier 

Partial or obsolute blocks restrict the entry 
into certain health occupations of 1) disad- 
vantaged persons and minority group mem- 
bers who cannot afford to pay for training 
or whose sub-standard basic education pres- 
ently disqualifies them; 2) health workers 
who are performing competently on the job 
but do not have the prescribed academic 
degrees; and 3) women, older persons seeking 
second careers, ex-prisoners, ex-patients and 
others whose potential contribution is over- 
looked or underdeveloped. 


The result 


We pay the price for these discriminatory 
practices in an enormous waste of human re- 
sources. We also intensify the maldistribu- 
tion of health manpower in inner city and 
under-serviced areas by neglecting to recruit 
from the economically and socially deprived 
populations. 

We need 

To express and implement our full commit- 
ment at State and local levels as well as in 
the educational and health care systems to 
open opportunities for these groups by de- 
signing and mounting programs of intensive 
recruitment to bring these individuals into 
the health occupations. 

To provide funds which will support the 
in-training, upgrading and maintenance of 
these workers in training through scholar- 
ships, loans, living allowances and work- 
study arrangements. 

To make supportive services available in- 
cluding counseling, tutoring, day care and 
health services to help trainees remain in and 
complete their training programs. 

TRAINING DESIGN 
The barrier 

The design of training in the health occu- 
pations continues to place an undue empha- 
sis on traditional liberal arts contents, pri- 
marily to insure the transferability of the 
student’s credits to institutions of higher 
learning. For the majority of students, how- 
ever, completion of high school or associate 
of arts degrees constitutes terminal educa- 
tion. In view of this fact, the issue of trans- 
ferability of credit to senior institutions 
should not be the major focus of curriculum 
design. 

The result 

The student who does not wish or can- 
not afford to continue with bathelor’s level 
or graduate work loses valuable training time 
that could be used more appropriately in 
preparing him for the world of work and 
the earning of a livelihood. 


We need 


The schools, in collaboration with their 
advisory boards and the accrediting author- 
ities, to redevelop and revise undergraduate 
education in the allied health occupations to 
provide a more judicious mix of general and 
technical education, one which conforms 
more closely to the actual labor market de- 
mands which will be made upon the indi- 
vidual after his graduation. 


OVER-TRAINING AND UNDER-UTILIZATION 
The barrier 


Training programs are designed by edu- 
cational institutions to meet the standards 
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set by professional groups and accrediting 
associations whose general tendency has been 
to raise requirements for entry and upgrad- 
ing in the health occupations. 


The result 


Workers are over-trained for the actual 
jobs to be performed, resulting both in a 
wastage of scarce skills and training re- 
sources as well as the failure to fully utilize 
new workers who can perform lesser skilled 
jobs competently. 


We need 


To perform a functional analysis of the 
work skills actually required at each level 
and to gear the content and duration of 
training programs to actual job require- 
ments. 


OBSOLETE TRAINING TECHNIQUES 
The barrier 


We continue to use archaic training tech- 
niques preparing workers for the allied health 
occupations. Programs are often unneces- 
sarily lengthy, expensive to administer and 
overly-wedded to use of lecture methods and 
mere acquisition of information. We con- 
tinue to adhere to fixed semester periods ir- 
respective of the ability of many students to 
learn more rapidly or the needs of employers 
to enroll workers at times more convenient 
to the needs of the health service institution. 


The result 


We are wasting teaching and fiscal re- 
sources as well as the time of instructors and 
students, thus reducing the potential output 
of existing training programs, Furthermore, 
while didactic teaching methods may pro- 
duce graduates who have extensive factual 
information, it is equally important that 
workers acquire a repertoire of flexible skills 
and positive attitudes towards service to 
people. 

We need 

To introduce modern technological tools, 
such as closed circuit television, programed 
instruction and other audio-visual equip- 
ment for classroom work, tutorial programs 
and individual home study. 

To give greater emphasis to skill practice 
and development within the context of client 
and community needs. 

To gear the length of a training program to 
the capability of the individual trainee to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and skills. 

To set up programs at times that are re- 
sponsive to the needs of the health care insti- 
tutions who are collaborating with the col- 
lege in a specific training program, 

COMPETENCE TESTING 
The barrier 


Under present Illinois statutes and educa- 
tional practice, it is not possible for compe- 
tent workers in certain allied health occupa- 
tions to enter into training programs or to 
qualify for licensure or certification without 
having completed a prescribed academic 
training program. 

The result 


Large numbers of workers who have ac- 
quired knowledge and skill in ways other 
than academic training are excluded from 
advancement and/or official status in their 
occupation. These practices prevent em- 
ployers from fully utilizing and giving ap- 
propriate compensation to competent work- 
ers who are capable of performing more re- 
sponsible tasks. Educators waste scarce train- 
ing resources by compelling workers to learn 
all over again what they already know. 

We need 

To develop a battery of proficiency exami- 
nations for statewide use such as those de- 
veloped by the State of New York. These ex- 
aminations should be 1) available in many 
geographical locations; 2) acceptable to all 
educational institutions; and 3) designed to 
to test performance capabilities rather than 
mere technical knowledge. 
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TEACHER SHORTAGES 
The barrier 


We do not have enough qualified teachers 
to meet the needs in the allied health oc- 
cupations for training staff. Under existing 
statutes, as well as regulations promulgated 
by State, local and professional agencies, 
academic requirements for instructors are 
set so high that competent potential teachers 
cannot be utilized in training programs. 


The result 


The shortage of accredited teachers makes 
it impossible for us to significantly expand 
our present training capacity in the State. 
The skills of many potential instructors are 
wasted under present restrictive regulations. 


We need 


To increase and accelerate the training of 
allied health instructors. 

To reduce the academic requirements 
specified for allied health instructors. 

To build preparation for teaching others 
into training programs at all levels so that 
knowledge and skills can be shared by com- 
petent workers with trainee groups. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
The barrier 


Persons presently licensed or certified are 
assumed to remain competent workers on the 
basis of having passed a once-in-a-lifetime 
examination. The health care industry and 
the health care professions have not invested 
adequate resources in staff development for 
existing personnel. 


The result 


In view of the knowledge explosion and 
the rapidly changing technology in medical 
care, the failure to provide all health care 
workers with opportunities for continuing 
education contributes to the obsolescence of 
staff skills and consequently a deterioration 
of health care services. 


We need 


An immediate expansion of continuing 
education for existing health care practition- 
ers through in-service training programs as 
well as linkage with outside educational in- 
stitutions, 

A commitment on the part of employers to 
provide release time and to support the cost 
of such continuing education and mainte- 
nance of student and employee. 

The development and implementation of 
standards which will require the demonstra- 
tion of the continuing competence of a 
health worker as a criterion for renewing his 
licensure or certification. 


ATTITUDES OF ADMINISTRATORS 
The barrier 


While health is one of the prime growth 
industries in this country and therefore one 
of the fields which should carry high priority 
within the educational system, educational 
administrators are generally unfamiliar with 
the existing and emerging allied health oc- 
cupations. This lack of knowledge and aware- 
ness is combined with the general tendency 
of educators at all levels to downgrade voca- 
tional programs as second-class education 
for second-class students. 


The result 


If we were earnestly to attempt to recruit 
and train the numbers and kinds of allied 
health workers we need now, the lack of 
available training resources in most com- 
munities would constitute a critical bottle- 
neck. Even today, with recruitment and avail- 
able funds far below the level of need, a 
serious shortage of training programs exists. 

We need 

To encourage, through the State Board 
of Vocational Education, the Higher Educa- 
tion Board and the various educational as- 
sociations, educational administrators 1) to 
become familiar with the rapidly expanding 
allied health field; 2) to increase the num- 
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ber of vocational counselors within the 
secondary system; and 3) to give health edu- 
cation programs high priority as well as full 
and equal treatment as first-class careers for 
first-class students. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNNECESSARILY 
DELAYED 


The barrier 


Vocational and technical educatirr in the 
health occupations starts too late. We do 
not expose the high school student to career 
opportunities in the health fleld early enough 
nor do we provide training which will give 
him upon graduation the opportunity to 
work in the health care field at an attrac- 
tive entry level salary. 


The result 


A serious loss of manpower potential, a 
waste of education, human and fiscal re- 
sources and a high dropout rate because ed- 
ucation is regarded as irrelevant by the stu- 
dent or because he cannot afford to continue 
going to school, 

We need 

To expand cational education programs 
in health at the high school level to equip 
students with marketable skills upon grad- 
uation, 

To articulate high school programs with 
community college programs so that train- 
ing received in the high school provides op- 
portunity for advanced placement in a two- 
year program. 

To enlarge the health occupations con- 
sultant staff of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education and Rehabilitation so that 
more communities may receive help in plan- 
ning and implementing secondary school 
programs in health education. 


PERSONNEL STRUCTURES AND STANDARDS 
The barrier 


The health service institutions, particu- 
larly the hospitals, have not exercised their 


responsibilities as employers to develop in- 


dustry-wide job classifications, personnel 
policies and standards which can best 
achieve their service objectives. 


The result 


Serious inequities in wages, working con- 
ditions, employer expectations and training 
requirements persist among health man- 
power users in the same community. Since 
training programs provided in one institu- 
tion may not be acceptable in another, work- 
ers are often required to re-enter entry level 
training programs when they move into the 
same job in a new institution. This results 
in a waste of valuable staff time and the ac- 
celeration of training costs for which the 
consumer must ultimately pay. 


We need 


The health service institutions to begin 
applying the techniques of systems analysis 
and functional job analysis in an industry- 
wide effort in each labor market area. This 
will require each institution to make a care- 
ful analysis of its functions and the levels 
of skill and training required to perform 
these functions. The goal is to identify the 
commonalities which exist and to encourage 
local inter-institutional compacts with re- 
spect to job descriptions, training require- 
ments and basic conditions of work. 


VERTICAL MOBILITY 
The barrier 


Health educators in Illinois have not de- 
veloped the inter-institutional agreements 
which will enable persons who have success- 
fully completed training for one rung of the 
education ladder to proceed from that rung 
directly up to the next level of training in 
that occupation. In most communities in Il- 
linois, for example, a Licensed Practical 
Nurse entering into an associate degree 
nursing program in the community college 
does not receive any credit or reduction in 
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the time requirement. The same lack of ar- 
ticulation between training programs in- 
hibits Dental Hygienists from moving up to 
becoming Dentists, Physical Therapy Assist- 
ants from becoming Physical Therapists and 
Medical Laboratory Technicians from be- 
coming Medical Technologists. 


The result 


Forcing persons to repeat the same train- 
ing they have already assimilated reduces 
motivation for entering advanced training 
programs and represents an unsupportable 
waste of scarce manpower, training resources 
and funds. 

We need 


The community colleges, the four-year col- 
leges and the universities to proceed im- 
mediately to implement genuine education 
ladders which will enable workers who have 
completed one level of training to move di- 
rectly into the next, receiving full credit for 
their prior education. Since most students 
will have already successfully mastered por- 
tions of the advanced training program, such 
agreements should result in a considerable 
shortening of the length of time required to 
complete the advanced training. 

HORIZONTAL MOBILITY 
The barrier 

Health educators and professional groups 
have failed to identify the basic background 
of knowledge and skill which is common to 
all health workers. Each specialty has de- 
veloped its own set of requirements inde- 
pendently of the others. Health workers 
attempting to move from one specialty into 
another, therefore, find that they must start 
from the bottom again. 

The result 

Practices which tend to freeze a worker into 
a single specialty limit his career options and 
his ability to adapt to changes in medical 
technology which may make his specialized 
skills obsolete. The educational costs involved 
in providing unique training programs for 
each specialty are excessive. 

We need 

The educational institutions in Illinois to 
agree upon and establish basic health core 
curricula for the training of health workers 
at each academic level irrespective of spe- 
clalty. Training to provide highly specific 
knowledge and skills should be conducted 
primarily in clinical training settings and 
on the job training sites. 

The professional groups to begin develop- 
ing inter-disciplinary agreements which can 
then be implemented by the educational in- 
stitutions to enable workers to move from 
one health occupation into another with 
maximum transferability of credits for prior 
academic work and experience. 


HIGH TURNOVER AND ATTRITION RATES 
The barrier 


The health industry and the quality of 
health care suffer from an excessive turn- 
over of hospital workers and a high attrition 
rate of trained personnel in certain occupa- 
tions. Among the contributing factors are 
low entry level wages, poor working condi- 
tions, lack of opportunity for upward mobil- 
ity and the insufficient motivation of many 
newly trained persons to remain in the health 
occupations. 

The result 

The costs, both monetary and social, to 
keep recruiting and training a continuing 
in-flow of new workers cannot be justified. 
In the interim the potential of presently em- 
ployed and dedicated workers is grossly 
neglected. 

We need 

To examine present attrition and turnover 
rates in the health fields and develop pro- 
grams which will improve the retention and 
the morale of workers through changes in the 
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reward and opportunity system as well as 
the conditions of work. 

To open and accelerate programs to train 
and upgrade persons already employed, per- 
sons who are more mature, geographically 
stable and already committed to. employment 
in the health care field. 


HEALTH TEAM 
The barrier 


Although health practitioners are aware 
that the effective delivery of services to 
clients requires the interaction and collab- 
oration of many disciplines and skilled 
workers in the “health care team,” the 
health industry remains one of the most 
hierarchic in contemporary society. Each 
level of worker is preoccupied in defending 
his status vis-a-vis those below and each 
specialty organizes separately to enhance its 
own interests. 

The result 


This climate does not support a rational 
division of labor or effective interdisciplinary 
teamwork based on the needs of the client. 
It is highly questionable whether we are in 
fact making best use of the manpower now 
employed or the scarce skills of highly trained 
specialists in present patterns of manpower 
utilization. 

We need 

To design and demonstrate new models of 
staff utilization based upon the needs of 
clients and full commitment to the health 
care team concept. 

PROGRAM FUNDING 
The barrier 


Health agencies and community organiza- 
tions who are eager and committed to the 
development of innovative service and train- 
ing programs lack information about avail- 
able funding resources. They are severely 
hampered in their efforts to secure multiple 
funding support by the incredible complexi- 
ties of the procedures which are most fre- 
quently involved. 


The result 


Too many casualties of excellent program 
proposals occur as a result of the battle 
fatigue induced by efforts to obtain funding 
information or to put a package together in- 
volving more than one funding source. 


We need 


To develop and make available to agencies 
an inventory of major funding sources, their 
policies and procedures. Such an inventory 
should lead to specific recommendations for 
greater simplification and clarity in ap- 
proaching the funding agencies best equip- 
ped to handle specific program proposals. 


PROFESSIONAL VERSUS PUBLIC INTEREST 
The barrier 


Many professional groups continue to exert 
strong pressures to raise the educational re- 
quirements for entry into and mobility with- 
in the health occupations. Their primary 
concern seems to focus on “quality of care” 
as perceived and rendered by the particular 
professional group rather than by the rele- 
vancy of what is received by the community. 

The result 


Since the quality of service received by 
the Community is not guaranteed by the 
standards set for itself by a particular pro- 
fessional group, professional control of the 
education and utilization of health man- 
power has restricted 1) the delegation of 
tasks which can be competently performed 
by lesser trained individuals; and 2) the 
optimum use of the human, fiscal and train- 
ing resources available to achieve higher 
levels of health care for all persons in the 
community. 

We need 

To document the activities of professional 

organizations and to suggest appropriate 
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changes in procedures and policies that affect 
the production and utilization of health 
manpower. 

To implement changes which will provide 
legitimate representation and utilization of 
professional groups, while at the same time 
protecting the community from the control 
of public policy by specialized interest 
groups. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE NUMBER AND KINDS OF 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The barrier 


There is a common perception that the 
Department of Registration and Education 
restricts the number and kinds of training 
programs which can be offered in a specific 
location. It appears to individuals and agen- 
cies that many of these decisions are made 
arbitrarily, without reference to local needs 
or capabilities and sometimes in opposition 
to the expressed wishes and priorities of local 
communities. 

The result 


It has been extremely difficult to obtain 
clarification as to the precise scope of the 
authority of the Department of Registration 
and Education in these matters, particularly 
in view of the conflicting interpretations 
which emanate from various representatives 
of the Department with respect to which 
actions require its official sanction. The effect 
has been to make trainers extremely appre- 
hensive about effecting even the most minor 
changes in programs already approved, such 
as expanding or modifying programs to meet 
the needs of specific trainee groups and em- 
ployers. This results in a failure to make 
full use of the training capabilities which 
are presently available in many communities 
throughout the State. 


We need 


To proceed at once to obtain a clear state- 
ment from the Board of Registration and 
Education indicating who has final authority 
to determine the size and kind of training 
programs to be offered in a specific com- 
munity, Such a statement should be widely 
distributed so that every training institution 
can proceed to exercise its legitimate de- 
cision-making authority within the frame- 
work of State law. As a general rule, pro- 
grams should be authorized wherever local 
education authorities in consultation with 
employers and other community groups dem- 
onstrate their commitment, their training 
capability and the availability of jobs for 
graduates. 


STATE LICENSURE AND CERTIFICATION 
The barrier 


Licensure and certification procedures have 
been allowed to circumscribe the route a 
worker must take into the health occupations 
if he is to achieve any status in the system. 
Since the administration of these licensure 
and certification procedures is dominated 
by professional groups with specialized inter- 
ests, the health occupations have become 
fragmented and over-specialized. Consumer 
participation is conspiculously absent in the 
shaping of public policy. 


The result 


Competent workers are prevented from 
moving vertically or horizontally in the 
health occupations because they lack the 
specific credentials specified by the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. Employ- 
ers are inhibited from flexible use of the work 
force. While mandatory licensing measures 
are theoretically designed to protect the 
public, there is little evidence to show that 
they have actually contributed substantially 
to the quality of care and the public safety. 
Because present licensure proceedings con- 
tribute to the fragmentation of the health 
occupations, they have discouraged experi- 
mentation with new and more generic types 
of health workers. 
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We need 

A comprehensive inquiry into our present 
licensure and certification system to be fol- 
lowed by implementation of needed changes. 
In such an inquiry high priority should be 
given to 1) the restructuring of the State 
Department of Registration and Education 
to secure broad consumer participation in 
the development of public policy relating to 
the licensure and certification of the health 
occupations; and 2) an intensive investiga- 
tion of the relevance of mandatory licensure 
and certification to health manpower pro- 
duction and the quality of health care. 


BARRIER REMOVAL: A STATEMENT OF PROGRESS 


What progress has been made in Illinois in 
removing the twenty-five barriers that re- 
strict the effective recruitment, training and 
utilization of allied manpower? 

The following summary is a response to 
this question. Its purpose is to cite, illus- 
tratively not exclusively, specific examples 
of progress Illinois is making in relation to 
each barrier. 

The examples of progress cited reflect some 
change in attitude, intent and commitment 
to more effective allied health manpower 
planning, training, and utilization. The ma- 
jority of these efforts, however, represent 
potentialities rather than actualities. The 
hope of actualizing these potentialities lies in 
the careful examination of each of these 
barriers and in the prompt and appropriate 
action to remove them. 


Data and machinery for planning* 


In its January 1971 progress report, the 
Illinois Hospital Association listed the exist- 
ence of forty (40) local comprehensive health 
planning organizations, associations, or agen- 
cies, The potential muchinery for health 
planning is beginning to emerge. 

On the state level, the Comprehensive State 
Health Planning Agency (CHPA) is federally 
mandated to function as the permanent 
machinery for such comprehensive health 
manpower planning. It is presently working 
in close conjunction with the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health in developing a 
Total Health Information System (THIS) 
whose unique feature will be area profiles. 
The profiles will include essential data for 
manpower planning and development. As of 
September, 1971 the Physician and Nurse 
Manpower Registrar will be implemented. 

The State Comprehensive Health Planning 
Agency was also one of the originators of 
the Illinois Inter-Agency Task Force on 
Health Manpower and Education. The four 
other originating agencies include the Chi- 
cago Comprehensive Health Planning Orga- 
nization, the Health Education Commission, 
the Illinois Regional Medical Program and 
the Health Careers Council of Illinois. These 
five agencies and the other agencies repre- 
sented among task force members constitute 
& potentially innovative framework for man- 
power planning in Illinois. One of the Task 
Force’s major objectives is to initiate and/or 
assist efforts to coordinate the collection and 
maintenance of data relevant to health man- 
power and education needs, production and 
utilization. 

Also on the state level, the Health Educa- 
tion Commission (HEC) of the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education, in conjunction with 
the Rand Corporation and with the coopera- 
tion and prior efforts of professional and 
allied health associations has made progress 
in surveying present and projected manpower 
needs within discrete health fields. It is also 
developing a model for future health man- 
power need and utilization in Illinois (refer 
also to Training Availability 5). 

On the local levels, federally empowered 


* Numbers cited here and on the following 
pages refer to the numbers assigned to spe- 
cific Barriers in Part 1. 
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Comprehensive Health Planning Agencies 
(CHP Agencies) are the machinery for man- 
power planning. In the Chicago area, for ex- 
ample, the Metropolitan Comprehensive 
Health Planning Agency and its sub-area 
planning bodies are involved in the Interim 
Organization for Chicago Area Allied Health 
Manpower. This organization is a successful 
effort to form a viable transitional machinery 
for health manpower planning until the per- 
manent machinrey is established. 

CHP (b) in conjunction with Argonne 
Laboratories and the CONSAD Corporation is 
applying for federal and foundation monies 
to establish a comprehensive health data sys- 
tem for the Metropolitan Chicago area. If 
granted, this data reorganization. The future 
capability will depend to a large extent on 
federal manpower legislation now under con- 
sideration. 

In February 1971, the Human Services 
Manpower Career Center conducted a feasi- 
bility study into the formation of such a job 
vacancy data gathering system. The initial 
focus of the system would be human serv- 
ice jobs including health within the public 
sector. The Interim Organization is present- 
ly working on plans to establish such a re- 
porting system for job vacancies in health 
for the Chicago area. A sample questionnaire 
has already been constructed to determine 
budgeted vacancies and training programs in 
health care facilities, including nursing 
homes, group practices, solo practitioners, 
public health agencies, laboratories, clinics 
and hospitals. 


Manpower plan to accompany all program 
proposals 
Pending Illinois Health Facilities and 
Services Planning Act (HB2653) makes it 
mandatory for any new health facility pro- 
posal to include a manpower staffing plan. 


B. Training 


Upon the recommendations of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education for a state sur- 
vey of health manpower education, the Board 
of Education published in 1968 Education in 
the Health Fields for the State of Illinois, 
more commonly referred to as the Campbell 
Report. As a result, the Health Education 
Commission (HEC) was formed to “mobilize 
and coordinate” educational resources in 
order to increase the production of health 
care manpower. The Rand Corporation was 
consequently contracted to assist HEC in 
developing analytical tools to better insure 
effective health education planning. 

Rand is currently doing research in health 
manpower requirements, education, and in- 
formation system design. The emphasis is 
on the analysis of health manpower supply. 


Training availability 


In April, 1971, Rand issued a working draft 
of a Health Education File for the state. The 
file contains approximately 2,000 cards, each 
representing one program per school. About 
1,400 distinct programs are classified, cover- 
ing a variety of educational levels, the ma- 
jority baccalaureate and occupation-oriented. 

The Health Careers Council of Ilinois 
(HCCI) maintains a comprehensive current 
inventory on all present and proposed train- 
ing programs in the health fields. Its records 
formed the substance of the State Health 
Education File. The American Medical As- 
sociation also publishes a Directory of Ac- 
credited Allied Medical Education Programs 
in the United States. 

Although significant progress has been 
made in maintaining a central information 
system of existing training programs, more 
thought has to be given to putting this in- 
formation in more usable form and making 
it more known to all interested parties. Little 
progress has been made in centralizing an in- 
formation clearinghouse on available student 
slots. The Health Careers Council of Illinois, 
however, has announced in its April 1971 
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newsletter that it will conduct a study to de- 
velop a coordinated system of student re- 
cruitment and referral in the Metropolitan 
Chicago area among its allied health insti- 
tutions. 


Location of training and testing sites 


Present and projected allied health pro- 
grams that are in the community college sys- 
tem offer an added degree of accessibility to 
the trainee population. This accessibility has 
been coupled with some efforts to recruit 
from minority groups who have previously 
been severely restricted from entry into cer- 
tain health fields. 

However, little or no progress has been 
achieved in improving the accessibility of 
testing sites. The Nlinois Nurses Association 
is trying to increase the frequency of the 
Licensed Practical Nurse examinations as a 
first step toward expanding the number and 
location of testing sites. This present effort 
is particularly timely because the National 
Testing Board is unfortunately contemplat- 
ing a reduction in the number of tests given 
annually from four to two. 


Potential trainee, people excluded 


The Board of Education, the Division of 
Health Occupation Careers, is active in re- 
cruiting among the minority groups. It also 
provides pre-vocational training as an inte- 
gral component of the overall program. 


Training design, overtraining and under- 
utilization, obsolete training techniques, 
competence testing 


In the area of competency testing the prog- 
ress is also slow and marginal. No state- 
wide development of proficiency examina- 
tions in the health fields is in sight. There 
are signs of progress. Seven out of ten col- 
legiate nursing programs in Illinois provide 
challenging examinations which allow stu- 
dents to place out of certain courses. Pol- 
icles, however, vary from school to school. 
Olive-Harvey campus of the Chicago City 
Colleges in collaboration with the University 
of Chicago Hospitals and Clinics will intro- 
duce proficiency examinations for a group of 
LPN's employed by the U. of C. This effort 
is an attempt to reduce the length of the 
standard two-year program. The directors of 
all the Chicago City College nursing pro- 
grams have recently met to discuss this same 
type of examination. 


Teacher shortages 


Significantly, teacher shortage has been 
made the top priority issue by manpower ex- 
perts in Dlinois. This awareness is in itself 
a sign of progress. The Illinois Nurses Asso- 
ciation is seeking additional state and federal 
funds for accelerated training in nursing to 
increase the number of nurses for teaching 
and leadership positions. This allocation 
would be used primarily to raise the diploma 
R.N. and the baccalaureate R.N. to the bac- 
calaureate and M.A. levels respectively. 

The University of Illinois Center for Medi- 
cal Education and Training under a Kellogg 
Grant developing a teacher training program 
for practicing physical-therapists. The train- 
ing program will increase the number of 
part-time teachers on the junior college level. 


Continuing education 


The continuing education of health care 
workers will contribute to increasing teacher 
supply, decreasing high turnover rates, and 
securing the continued high quality of health 
care. The wider adoption in Illinois of the 
American Medical Association’s policy on 
Peer Review and the membership of Illinois 
in the Midwest Continuing Professional Edu- 
cation for Nurses are examples of the grow- 
ing commitment to continuing education in 
the health fields, 

The Illinois Regional Medical Program 
(IRMP) has continuing education and train- 
ing as its primary educational intent. Its 
purpose is to maintain and update knowl- 
edge and skill in order to improve the level 
of already qualified health professionals. It 
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provides some funding to the Center for 
Educational Development’s Division of Con- 
tinuing Education at the University of Ili- 
nois Medical Center. The Division has been 
involved in consulting professional and allied 
health educators and organizations since 
1969. As a necessary step toward making con- 
crete the need for continuing education in 
health, they are in the process of developing 
and subscribing Illinois physicians to self- 
assessment procedures. At the Illinois State 
Medical Society’s May 1971 meeting, they 
conducted a volunteer program of assimi- 
lated self-testing and evaluation for the at- 
tending physicians. 


ADMINISTRATION-UTILIZATION 
Attitudes of administrators 


On the state level there is evidence of some 
improvement in attitudes toward allied 
health education. The establishment of HEC 
in 1969 and its work is one example. The 
State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation has officially declared health 
occupations education to be the top priority 
item for 1971-1972. The State Board of Voca- 
tional Education has required, since 1969, 
evidence of a local plan for Vocational In- 
formation. It is encouraging that this re- 
quirement applies to the elementary as well 
as the secondary grades. 


Vocational education unnecessarily delayed, 
personnel structures and standards, verti- 
cal mobility 


Since the health industry has failed to 
develop industry-wide job classifications and 
personnel policies and standards, horizontal 
mobility into a new health profession is sev- 
erely impeded. More efforts are being exerted 
to develop mobility within a single discipline. 
The University of Chicago Hospitals and 
Clinics has a pending proposal for upgrading 
Nurse Aides to LPNs and LPNs to RNs as 
well as entry level to Basic Hospital Science 
to Certified Laboratory Assistant to Medical 
Laboratory Technician and entry level to 
clerical jobs. This might initiate a signifi- 
cant breakthrough for vertical career mobil- 
ity in Illinois (refer to Competence Testing 
(12)). 

The Chicago Medical Schools Physical 
Therapy and Medical Technology Programs 
also intend to employ a closely inter-related 
training design that ensures the maximum 
credit in moving from the aide to assistant 
and assistant to therapist levels. 

Horizontal mobility 

The proposed Dermatological Assistant 
Program, a cooperative effort of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Hospitals and Clinics, and the 
Central YMCA College, might provide an 
opportunity for horizontal mobility. The 
trainee would first complete the Medical Lab- 
oratory Technician (MLT) program and then 
take more specialized courses that would 
qualify him as a dermatological assistant. 

HB2157—This bill allows medical schools 
to admit with advanced standing students 
who have had accredited training in health 
related fields. Under this legislation, it will 
be possible for such students with prior 
training to complete their M.D. in less than 
36 months. 

High turnover and attrition rates, health 
team, program funding 

The Health Careers Council of Illinois, and 
more recently the Interim Organization for 
Allied Health Manpower, sponsor seminars 
on funding sources and procedures. In view 
of the past and projected demand for their 
important service, a more sustained effort is 
needed to provide this type of assistance. 

D. LICENSURE 


Limitations on the number and kinds of 
training programs 
Professional vs. public interest/State 
licensure and certification 
The Illinois Inter-Agency Task Force on 
Health Manpower in concord with other 
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health associations supported Governor Ogil- 
vie’s request for a moratorium on additional 
licensing and certification categories for 
health professions. 

This declared moratorium is a concrete 
illustration of commitment to health man- 
power redefinition within Ilinois. The Inter- 
agency Task Force has also accepted the in- 
vitation of the Governor's Office of Compre- 
hensive State Health Planning to collaborate 
in a short-term investigation of more crea- 
tive and effective interpretations of the exist- 
ing statutes affecting the recruitment, train- 
ing, and utilization of health manpower. 

The Illinois Hospital Association's May 1971 
Document and Recommendations on Licen- 
sure in Illinois and House Bill 854 A (the 
Katz Bill) asking for a three-year commis- 
sion to investigate licensure are also signifi- 
cant beginning stages of progress in over- 
coming barriers to a more rational health 
manpower development, 
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The Interim Organization for Chicago Al- 
lied Health Manpower is a voluntary coali- 
tion of the following member agencies and 
consultants. It was established in Novem- 
ber 1970 in order to provide the machinery 
for inter-agency planning and action to im- 
prove the recruitment, training and utiliza- 
tion of allied health manpower. 

Chicago Board of Education, Bureau of 
Health Occupations, Health Occupations Ca- 
reers. 

Chicago Board of Health. 

Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity. 

Chicago-Cook County Council #19 Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

Chicago Medical School. 

Chicago Hospital Training Directors Assn. 

City Colleges of Chicago. 

Comprehensive Research & Development 
(COMPRAND). 

Cook County Dept. of Public Health. 

Cook County Hospital School of Nursing. 

Council for Bio-Medical Careers. 

Developmental Program for Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning. 

Health and Hospital Governing Commis- 
sion of Cook County. 

Health Careers Council of Illinois. 

Illinois Bureau of Employment Security. 
Ilinois State Employment Service. Human 
Services Manpower Career Cent. 

Illinois Nurses Assoc.—Chicago District. 

Institute of Medicine of Chicago. 

Mid-Southside Health Planning Org. 

Moraine Valley Community College. 

New Careers Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Inc. 

No. Suburban Assn. for Health Resources. 

Office of the Mayor, Model Cities Program, 
Special Assistant for Manpower. 

Prairie State College. 

Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
Operation Breadbasket. 

The Woodlawn Organization. 

Thornton Community College. 

Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 

Westside Health Planning Organization. 

YMCA Community College. 

Staff of the following serve as consultants: 

American Hospital Association. 

Illinois Regional Medical Program. 

Presbyterian St. Luke's Hospital. 

U of C Hospitals & Clinics. 

U of C, Pritzker School of Medicine. 

U of I, Medical Center. 


APPENDIX II—INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTORS 

Lucille Broadwell, Director of Bureau of 
Health Occupations, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Peter J. Carruthers, Director of Allied 
Health Programs, Malcolm X College. 

Louise M. Dailey, Head Consultant of Vo- 
cational & Tech. Education Div., Ilinois De- 
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partment of Voc. Education & Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Vernice D. Ferguson, R.N., Chief of Nurs- 
ing Service (West Side Hospital) Veterans 
Administration. 

Joe Foley, Assistant Director, Health Ca- 
reers Council of Illinois. 

Don Frey, Executive Director, Health Ca- 
reers Council of Illinois. 

David Greeley, M.D., Deputy Exec. Dir. for 
Professional Affairs, Health & Hospitals Gov- 
erning Commission of Cook County. 

Betty W. Gross, R.N., Director of Nurses, 
Provident Hospital. 

Sally Holloway, Director of Education and 
Training, University of Chicago Hospitals 
and Clinics. 

Sandra Johnson, Coordinator, LPN Pro- 
gram, Chicago Board of Education. 

Stanford I. Lamberg, M.D., Department 
of Dermatology, University of Chicago Hos- 
pitals & Clinics. 

Annie Lawrence, Manpower Coordinator, 
Chicago District Illinois Nurses Association. 

Israel Light, Ed. D., Dean of University 
of Health Sciences, Chicago Medical School. 

Myrtle Merritt, Chief Nutritionist, Cook 
County Department of Public Health. 

Thomas Mitchell, Director of Allied Health 
Programs, Chicago City Colleges. 

Harvey Morowitz, Personnel Director, Illi- 
nois Masonic Hospital. 

Marie Saunders, Ph. D., Health Science 
Programs Director, Morraine Valley Commu- 
nity College. 

Elizabeth W. Seigel, R.N., Associate Direc- 
tor of Nursing Education, Ravenswood 
Hospital. 

APPENDIX III.—SELECTED ILLINOIS GOVERNING 

STATUTES THAT NEED To BE REEXAMINED 


1. The Illinois Chiropody or Podiatry Law, 
III. Rev. Stat. 1969, Ch. 91, Sec. 73-89. 

2. The Illinois Dental Practice Act, III. Rev. 
Stat. 1967, Ch. 91, Sec. 56a—72h. 

3. The Illinois Medical Practice Act, III. 
Rev. Stat. 1967, Ch. 91, Sec. 1-39. 

4. The Illinois Nursing Act, III. Rev. Stat. 
1967, Ch. 91 35.32 to 35.56. 

5. The Illinois Optometric Practice Act, III. 
Rev. Stat. 1969, Ch. 91 Sec. 105.1. 

6. The Illinois Pharmacy Practice Act, III, 
Rev. Stat. 1967, Ch. 91, Sec. 55.1 to 55.63. 

7. The Illinois Physical Therapy Registra- 
tion Act, III, Rev. Stat. Ch. 91, Sec. 22.1-22.29. 

8. The Illinois Psychologist Registration 
Act, III. Rev. Stat. 1967 Ch. 9144, Sec. 401-427. 

9. The Illinois Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery Practice Act, III. Rev. Stat. 1967, Ch. 
16% Sec. 124.1 to 124.12. 

10. The U.S. Vocational Education Act, 
1963, as amended 1968. 
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REFORMING OUR PROPERTY 
TAXES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, one of 
the serious problems confronting this 
Nation today is the continuing rise in 
State and local property taxes on homes, 
small businesses, and other real estate. 
The property tax is one of the issues I 
hear the most about as I travel around 
Maryland. Since I share the difficult task 
of meeting yearly property tax increases 
on my home, too, it is an issue with 
which I readily identify. 

In an effort to find a solution to this 
problem, I took advantage of the recent 
congressional recess to hold hearings on 
property tax as a revenue source for 
State and local governments, and as an 
influence on the way we use our land. 

As a result of the hearings, I am con- 
vinced that new sources of revenue are 
needed to finance local government and 
I am committed to trying to find them in 
the second session of the 92d Congress. 

I wish today to report to my colleagues 
the findings and conclusions of these 
hearings, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the prepared testimony of the wit- 
nesses who so generously gave their time 
and their judgment on this matter be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The tax on land and buildings is the 
oldest major tax in America—and one 
of the most important. Nationally these 
taxes provide some $38 billion a year to 
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American governments. As a revenue 
producer the property tax is exceeded 
only by the Federal income tax and the 
social security tax. It is used by over 
70,000 local governments and by 23 State 
governments. The property tax produces 
40 percent of the revenues raised by 
these governments and two-thirds of the 
revenues raised by local governments. 
Throughout America property taxes fi- 
nance 54 percent of local government 
costs for education, 41 percent of their 
costs for health care, and 30 percent of 
their costs for welfare. In the last 15 
years property taxes have doubled. 

Perhaps the worst evidence produced 
at the hearings was confirmation of the 
fact that property taxes will continue to 
rise. 

Yet, in spite of annual increases, the 
property tax appear to be inequitable to 
the taxpayer, inadequate as a provider of 
revenue to local governments, and de- 
structive of any planned, rational ap- 
proach to metropolitan growth. These 
points were made repeatedly at the hear- 
ings. 

One witness, a developer in the Balti- 
more area, testified: 

The real property tax discriminates against 
the childless family, doesn't effectively tax 
personal service industries, is self-defeating, 
is not uniformly applied and has a major 
role in attracting or discouraging industry. 


Another witness, a State senator, com- 
plained that while property tax rates go 
up, county services do not. He com- 
plained that residents in his county— 

Now have sewer backups, they have flood- 
ing, they now have air pollution problems. 
A citizen should be required to pay for serv- 
ices, but not to subsidize urban sprawl. 


A number of alternatives to the prop- 
erty tax have been suggested, including 
reform of property tax administration, 
repeal of the current exemptions from 
the tax or the granting of new exemp- 
tions, a uniform statewide property tax, 
replacement of the property tax by other 
State taxes, or by a Federal tax. It has 
also been suggested that President Nixon 
ask Congress to enact a Federal value- 
added tax to replace the local property 
tax. Revenues from the Federal tax 
would be given to local governments on 
the condition that they reduce their 
property tax. 

I was very pleased that President 
Nixon promised in his state of the Union 
message to seek an alternative to the 
property tax as a souce of revenue for 
State and local governments. The Presi- 
dent stated that the property tax is 
. ++ one of the most inequitable and regres- 
sive of all public levies. Property taxes in 
the United States represent a higher propor- 
tion of public income than in almost any 
other nation. They have more than doubled 
in the last decade and have been particularly 
burdensome for our lower and middle in- 
come families and for older Americans. 


What the President terms “intolerable 
pressures” on the property tax led him 
to establish a Commission on School Fi- 
nance in March of 1970. The Commis- 
sion’s final report will be submitted to 
the President in March of this year. In 
addition, the President announced in his 
state of the Union message that he has 
also requested the advice of the Advisory 
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Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions on this issue. 

Mr. President, I look forward to the 
reports of these Commissions and of the 
President. I shall, of course, continuc my 
own search for a better revenue source. 

At this time, Mr. President, I want to 
thank the witnesses who testified at the 
hearings which I chaired. They are: 

Mr. Fred Dewberry, Federal aid coordi- 
nator for Baltimore County. 

Mr. Albert Gault, director of finance 
for Prince Georges County. 

The Honorable William J. Goodman, 
Maryland State Senator. 

Mrs. David Booth of Lutherville. 

Mr. G. Willard Oakley, president of the 
Maryland Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Dale Maisel of the Maryland Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. William Matuszeski, staff repre- 
sentative of the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality. 

Mr. George Wills, chairman of Mary- 
land Environmental Trust. 

Mr. William Boucher of the Greater 
Baltimore Committee, Inc. 

Mr. Robert Young, executive director 
of the Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council. 

Dr. John Mills executive director of 
the Tri-County Council. 

Mr. Harvey Meyerhoff of Monumental 
Properties, Inc., of Baltimore. 

Mr. Parker Matthai, architect and 
president of the Valleys Planning Coun- 
cil. 

Mrs. William Balfour, first vice presi- 
dent of the Baltimore League of Women 
Voters. 

I also want to thank Mrs. Leonard 
Crewe, Mr. William Boucher, Mr. George 
Wills, Mr. E. Rankin Lusby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Babcock, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Gossard for their help in pre- 
paring for the hearings. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to Dr. James Fisher, president of Towson 
State College, and his assistant, Mr. John 
Wighton, for their generosity in making 
the facilities of Towson State College 
available for the hearings. 

Mr. Anthony Abar and Commissioner 
of Housing Robert Embrey joined me in 
conducting the hearings. Their insights 
and interest were very valuable and re- 
warding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tes- 
timony submitted at the hearings be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MATHIAS 

I have called these hearings to solicit the 
advice and counsel of Maryland citizens and 
public officials on a subject which is justly 
receiving increased attention throughout 
our country: the very high rate of local prop- 
erty taxes and the effect of these taxes on 
American citizens and on the use of Amer- 
ica’s land. 

The tax on land and buildings is the oldest 
major tax in America—and one of the most 


important. Nationally, these taxes provide 
some $38 billion a year to American govern- 
ments. As a revenue producer, the property 
tax is exceeded only by Federal income and 
social security taxes. It is used by over 70,000 
local government units and by 23 state gov- 
ernments. It produces 40 per cent of the 
revenues raised by these governments and 
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two-thirds of the revenues raised by local 
governments. 

Throughout America, property taxes fi- 
nance 54 per cent of local government costs 
for education, 41 per cent of their costs for 
health care, and 30 per cent of their costs 
for welfare. 

In the last 15 years, property taxes have 
doubled. 

Two hundred years ago in an agrarian 
society in which an individual’s income and 
wealth was usually directly related to the 
amount of land he owned, real property 
seemed an appropriate basis for taxation. 
A farmer with a large amount of land could 
afford to pay more tax than a farmer with 
a small amount of land. 

Today, of course, only a small percentage 
of Americans derive their income and wealth 
directly from land or other real property. 
And so it should not surprise us that to 
many citizens the philosophical legitimacy 
of a very heavy tax on real property seems 
obscure, while its inequities and inade- 
quacies seem very clear. 

The great Chief Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, John Marshall, stated in a lead- 
ing decision 152 years ago, “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy”. Today, for millions 
of our citizens, soaring property taxes are 
destroying the American dream of owning 
one’s home. 

Two letters which I have recently re- 
ceived underscore the urgency of this prob- 
lem. One is from Mr. Frederick P. Babcock 
of 10771 Kinlock Road, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. He writes: 

“Mrs. Babcock and I heartily agree with 
the position taken by President Nixon with 
regard to the necessity of tax relief for the 
elderly. . . . There is no argument about the 
fact that real estate tares are so high that 
they are a great burden upon all taxpayers 
and especially on the elderly. A major reason 
for this is the tremendous increase in school 
taxes in recent years. ... We agree that in 
the interest of keeping America strong, a 
good school system must be maintained, and 
therefore everyone should help to pay the 
cost. However, we also feel that some serious 
consideration should be given to relieving 
the elderly of at least a part of the school 
tax ” 


Another letter comes from Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Gossard of 953 View Street, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. They write: 

“At present our family is involved in a 
very serious financial crisis in the form of 
an increase of $3,800 property tax assess- 
ment that will result in a $15.00 per month 
increase in our house payment. This 30 year 
old house was purchased in December 1970. 
. . . At the time of purchase we didn’t even 
take the optional mortgage insurance be- 
cause we felt we couldn’t afford the addi- 
tional expense to our payment. 

“We are a family of seven with one wage 
earner and a net income in the neighborhood 
of $11,000 per year. We purchased this home 
one year ago because the price seemed right 
for our income and the house seemed suf- 
ficient for our family. In the twelve months 
we have occupied this residence we have 
faced a constant increase in all utilities in 
this area. Needless to say, slong with in- 
creased rates at local hospital and medical 
facilities, clothing expenses, food expenses 
and the like, it has been a constant struggle 
and an increasing strain on our budget!” 

The experiences of these homeowners are 
shared by thousands of other Marylanders. 

The Governor’s Study Commission on Tax 
Structure (the Mills Commission) stated in 
its report of January, 1971, 

“Property taxes impair citizens’ ability to 
provide housing, and further increases would 
worsen the problem, especially in Baltimore 
City where the property taxes are highest and 
housing conditions are among the worst in 
the state.” 

The burden of the property tax is felt by 
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the tenant as well as the homeowners—and 
by the owners of real property other than 
homes. 

The public dissatisfaction with the prop- 
erty tax stems not only from the amount 
of the tax but also from several other fac- 
tors. First, the amount of the tax varies ac- 
cording to who owns the property, where 
it is located, and what it is used for. Prop- 
erty owned by any agency of government, 
churches or certain educational or philan- 
thropic foundations is not taxed. In some 
cities these exemptions mean that 50 per 
cent of the property within the core area of 
the city is tax-free, which means, in effect, 
that the tax rate on the remaining property 
must be doubled. 

In some states, the law provides special re- 
lief if the property is owned by senior citi- 
zens or veterans or new industries. 

In Maryland, we provide that land used for 
farming should be taxed at a rate different 
from land used for other purposes. The justi- 
fication for this provision is that it prevents 
the farmer from being taxed out of business, 
that it preserves open green spaces, and ac- 
cordingly, that it improves the environment 
of the general community. But now some 
Marylanders allege that this provision must 
be rewritten to prevent abuse by persons who 
are not bona fide farmers. Others feel it 
should be repealed entirely. Others feel its 
provisions should be liberalized to encourage 
the preservation of open space by persons 
who are not farmers. 

The amount of tax varies also between 

local jurisdiction, according to the revenue 
needs and the resources of the jurisdiction, 
the frequency, skill, and fairness of value 
assessment, and the diligence of tax collec- 
tors. 
A number of other criticisms have been 
levelled at the property tax. Economists tell 
us that the tax is regressive, that the poor 
pay a higher percentage of their income in 
property taxes than the affluent. A study by 
the Brookings Institution in Washington 
showed that taxpayers who earn less than 
$4,000 carry twice the burden, in terms of 
their available resources, as taxpayers who 
earn more than $15,000. The regressive nature 
of the property tax should be of special con- 
cern since property taxes have doubled since 
the late 1950's. 

The soaring rates of the property tax evi- 
dences another of its shortcomings. Revenues 
from the property tax, unlike revenues from 
the income tax, do not increase significantly 
as our economy grows. As a result, govern- 
ments which depend on revenues produced 
by the property tax must ask for frequent 
increases in the rate of the tax to meet their 
higher costs of education, welfare, transpor- 
tation, parks, and other services, 

Recently some Americans have also alleged 
that our current system of local property 
taxes does violence to land itself. The local 
property tax, coupled with local zoning au- 
thority, is said to frustrate county, state, and 
regional land use planning, to encourage the 
wrong type of development in the wrong 
place at the wrong time. 

One report based on research conducted 
for a Senate subcommittee recently stated 
“Property taxation has a major effect on 
patterns of land use and this effect is of 
great significance in any effort to revive and 
improve the metropolitan environment”. The 
property tax, the report states, helps to en- 
courage a pattern of development in which 
“expansion is irregular and disordered, with 
subdivisions, shopping centers, and factories 
springing up far from the perimeter of the 
urbanized area. ... Leapfrogging of develop- 
ment... requires that public improvements 
and services be extended to islands of settle- 
ment far from the city, resulting in increased 
costs to both the individuals personally in- 
volved and the entire metropolitan com- 
munity”. 


In summary, the local property tax in 
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America appears to be inequitable to the 
taxpayer, inadequate as a provider of reve- 
nue to local governments, and destructive 
of any rational planned approach to metro- 
politan growth. 

Accordingly, a number of alternatives 
have been suggested, including reform of 
property tax administration, repeal of the 
current exemptions from the tax or the 
granting of new exemptions, a uniform 
state-wide property tax, replacement of the 
property tax by other state taxes or by a 
federal tax. 

It has been suggested to President Nixon 
that he should ask Congress to enact a fed- 
eral value-added tax to replace the local 
property tax. Revenues from the federal tax 
would be given to state and local govern- 
ments on the condition that they reduce the 
amount of their property tax. Other persons 
in Washington have suggested that revenues 
from an increase in federal income tax 
should be used to offset local property taxes. 

There are also a number of bills designed 
to foster a better pattern of metropolitan 
growth and overcome the adverse effects on 
land use of factors such as America’s cur- 
rent system of local and state property taxes. 
Last year, I introduced the National Land 
Use Policy Act, S. 2554. This bill would 
establish a systematic and comprehensive 
national land use policy which would co- 
ordinate the efforts of local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies. The bill recognizes that the 
primary responsibility for land use planning 
must continue to rest with state and local 
governments, but it responds to the in- 
creasingly evident need for coordinated, 
long-term planning. The bill would provide 
the Secretary of the Interior, Rogers Morton, 
the power to provide grants to states to aid 
them in developing acceptable land use plans 
and the means and manpower to implement 
these plans. Hearings on this bill have been 
held by the Senate Interior Committee and 
I am hopeful that its proposals will be en- 
acted by the Congress during the coming 
session. I would be happy to provide any 
interested person with a copy of this bill. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much your attendance here this morning 
and your willingness to give me the benefit 
of your experience in this important area. 
I know that some of you would like to be 
able to mfiect longer on this complex sub- 
ject and gather more information on which 
to form your final judgment. But I appre- 
ciate your sharing your current thoughts 
with me and I hope that you will continue 
to keep me informed in the future. 


THE FISCAL CRISIS ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 


(Testimony submitted by Mr. Wiliam W. 
Gullett, Prince George's County Execu- 
tive) 

In my opinion, the real property tax is a 
legitimate revenue source of local govern- 
ment and I hesitate to recommend the com- 
plete elimination of this tax from the local 
financing picture. However, the degree that 
local governments depend on the real prop- 
erty tax to provide the revenues to furnish 
governmental services is one of the questions 
that must be resolved. In my opinion, this 
tax should not exceed 40 percent of the 
revenue requirements to finance local gov- 
ernmental services. 

The problems associated with an increas- 
ing burdensome property tax are not imagi- 
nary and contribute substantially to the cur- 
rent fiscal crisis of local governments. In this 
regard, I speak with some authority when it 
is considered that Prince George’s County 
has the highest real property tax rate in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. I have, with 
only moderate success, persuaded the State 
Government to grant additional taxing pow- 
ers to Prince George’s County. Revenue pro- 
posals which I have presented to the Prince 
George’s County Delegation in 1971 were 
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designed to reduce the importance of the 
property tax and provide a more equitable 
revenue balance or revenue mix to fund 
County services. Most modern county govern- 
ments, particularly in the population range 
of Prince George’s County, require a variety 
of fiscal tools to insure a fair and equitable 
distribution of the burden of government. 
A local government must be in a position to 
identify those areas in the local tax struc- 
ture that do not fairly distribute the cost of 
government and levy taxes that are designed 
to eliminate inequities in the system. 

Returning to the property tax, I wish to 
identify a number of disadvantages associ- 
ated with this taxing measure that should be 
brought to the attention of interested par- 
ties. 

1. There is no relationship between gov- 
ernmental services and the value of the prop- 
erty. 

2. Property owners who wish to improve 
their property are penalized by higher taxes. 
(This is contrary to the social objectives of 
the Nation.) 

3. Property values are no longer an indica- 
tion of the ability to pay. 

4. There is an inherent dislike and distrust 
on the part of the property owner with re- 
spect to real estate taxes. 

5. Even the most efficient assessment sys- 
tem has built-in inequities. 

6. The property tax imposes an unusually 
heavy burden on fixed incomes. 

In view of the many inequities and regres- 
sive tendencies associated with an excessive 
property tax, in addition to the poor accept- 
ance of this revenue source on the part of the 
taxpayer, more equitable tax measures must 
be devised if a worsening fiscal crisis is to be 
avoided at the local urban level. I believe that 
the state and local jurisdictions in Maryland 
are addressing themselves to the fiscal prob- 
lems of local governments and as a con- 
sequence, major changes in the state-wide 
tax structure have been implemented in 
recent years. In my opinion, however, further 
revision of State and local tax structures, 
coupled with the realignment of functional 
responsibilities, are required if local govern- 
ments in Maryland are to meet their public 
service responsibilities. In Maryland, there 
are several functional areas, such as social 
services, health, and education that should 
be studied to determine which level of gov- 
ernment (state or local) is best suited to 
administer the program. In general, state 
and lower levels of government cannot solve 
all of the fiscal problems by the simple ex- 
pediency of reallocating presently available 
local resources. The Federal Government, 
with pre-emptive taxing power, must provide 
financial assistance to local governments if 
we are to revitalize the nation’s urban 
centers. 

To better understand what changes must 
be undertaken in funding local government 
in the future, it may well be worth the time 
to briefly examine the changes that have 
occurred and are occurring in most of our 
municipal governments. Much has been said 
and written with respect to the financial 
difficulties that many of our counties and 
cities have experienced during the 1960's. 
In my almost ten years in the service of 
municipal government, I have never ex- 
perienced the deep concern and complete 
animosity that today’s citizenry displays 
when the property tax must be increased. 
I would further add that the last three to 
four years have been the most difficult in 
terms of funding local government services. 
In an attempt to isolate some of the ele- 
ments that are responsible for the financial 
crisis at the local and state levels of govern- 
ment, I submit the following observations: 
Generally, there are three major factors that 
have contributed to the fiscal plight of our 
cities. They are: (1) inflation, (2) expanding 
municipal services and programs, and (3) 
the war in Southeast Asia, along with the 
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National Defense Budget. In this regard, it 
is interesting to note that the war and the 
Defense Budget are largely responsible for 
the inflation that we are experiencing. If I 
may, I would like to touch briefly on each of 
the foregoing factors, and their impact on 
Prince George's County which, for purposes 
of this statement, can be considered typical 
of urban areas in the United States. 


INFLATION 


I am sure that everyone is acutely aware 
of the serious impact inflation has had on 
the nation’s economy. Inflation has for the 
last several years exceeded 6% annually. It 
has only been in recent months that the rate 
of inflation has been subjected to some 
measure of control. It goes without saying 
that the inflationary spiral that has gripped 
the nation has added enormously to the cost 
of local government, On the other hand, 
the tax sources available to local government 
have also been subject to the same economic 
forces that led to galloping inflation, Prop- 
erty values have been increasing dramat- 
ically and personal income rose at & cor- 
responding rate to inflation. In other words, 
inflation also influences municipal revenues 
in a similar matter, if not to the same degree, 
as it affects expenditures. It may, however, 
be true that the inflationary effect on reye- 
nues may lag somewhat behind expendi- 
tures. From this very brief analysis, it may 
be concluded that inflation, while an im- 
portant element in the municipal financial 
picture, is not by any means the dominant 
factor that explains the so-called local fi- 
nancial crisis. 


EXPANDING SERVICES AND NEW PROGRAMS 


In the last five to ten years, there have 
been important changes in the character and 
cost of providing certain municipal serv- 
ices. Because of our changing society, great- 
er demands are being placed on local gov- 
ernment by the populace. The same popu- 
lace, incidentally, that are unhappy with the 
prospects of an increase in the property tax 
rate. If I may, I would like to convey my 
impression with respect to the increased 
cost of a few governmental functions. 

The most dramatic increase in cost, and 
I might add not too surprisingly, occurs in 
the area of education. In my own county, the 
per pupil cost has increased by 50% since 
Fiscal Year 1965-66. In the same period of 
time, the total education operating budget 
doubled to an aggregate cost of $151 Million. 
To add to this substantial burden on our 
own residents, the State’s contribution to the 
education effort in Prince George’s County 
has decreased from 40% in 1960 to 25% in 
Fiscal Year 1969-70. A cursory review of the 
education budget reveals that in the 10- 
year period between 1960 and 1970, there was 
a significant reduction in the number of 
students in the classrooms; the number of 
professionals per 1000 increased substan- 
tially; counselors and guidance expertise 
have been added to the staff; special pro- 
grams for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped have been developed, along with a 
multitude of new programs designed to meet 
problems that have recently surfaced in our 
County. Obviously, Prince George’s County 
is not alone in meeting the demands for bet- 
ter education. All of this effort and its ac- 
companying increased cost is designed to im- 
prove the quality of education in Prince 
George’s County. Whether these noble goals 
and objectives are actually reached is a sub- 
ject which I am not prepared to discuss at 
this time. 

The single most important increase in ex- 
penditures with respect to the education 
function is attributable to the improved sal- 
ary structure of the teaching profession. 
Teachers no longer accept what the local gov- 
ernment allegedly can afford to pay. Through 
the proven mechanism of collective bargain- 
ing, the teachers have improved their finan- 
cial situation, while at the same time, placing 
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a significant burden on local government. 
Gone are the days when teachers worked for 
salaries that were less than those received by 
many non-professionals. I think it can be 
safely said that the teaching profession sub- 
sidized local government in past years. Local 
government is finally being presented with 
the actual bill associated with the cost of 
funding education. This is not to say that 
economies cannot be injected into the school 
system without diminishing or impairing the 
level or quality of education. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Another segment of our governmental serv- 
ice that has experienced.a dramatic increase 
in cost, at least for many urban centers, is in 
the area of social services, or, in less sophis- 
ticated terms, welfare. The increase in welfare 
cost is largely attributable to the following: 
(1) increased cost in actual welfare payments, 
(2) eligible recipients are made aware of the 
program, (3) there is less stigma associated 
with receiving welfare payments, and (4) 
and, most recently, the high unemployment 
brought about by the nation’s economic prob- 
lems. In a number of the country's largest 
cities, welfare expense approaches the cost of 
education. I am sure that all of you are aware 
of the one million people that are on welfare 
m New York City. In my own County, the 
cost of social services has increased by over 
40% in the last two years. However, this im- 
pact on local finance in Maryland is mini- 
mized, since approximately 80% of the cost 
of the program is funded by the State and 
Federal governments. Of course, the total 
cost of government on all levels has been in- 
fluenced substantially by the increased cost 
of welfare. 

POLICE PROTECTION 

Directly associated with social unrest, 
spiraling crime and drug abuse, is the need 
for greater police protection. As a small ex- 
ample, the riots at the University of Mary- 
land have resulted in additional costs to 
Prince George’s County. The County has also 
found it necessary to intensify its police ef- 
fort when mass demonstrations are staged in 
the nation’s capital. Furthermore, as another 
illustration of local police problems in the 
Washington Metropoliten Area, tne increase 
in the police complement of the District of 
Columbia (some 5000 sworn officers) has been 
responsible for moving crime into the sur- 
rounding suburban areas in Maryland and 
Virginia and most particularly, Prince 
George’s County. I am sure that other urban 
areas are experiencing similar problems in 
providing police protection and the attend- 
ant increased expense. 

The foregoing examples are only illustra- 
tive as there are many other functions that 
have been subject to escalating cost. 


NEW PROGRAMS 


Many new programs have been added to the 
municipal service inventory in recent years. 
Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Human Rela- 
tions, Fair Housing, LEAA, Anti-pollution, 
Code Enforcement, and Beautification are 
to name only a few. While these activities 
are funded primarily by higher levels of gov- 
ernment, the local jurisdiction must con- 
tribute to the programs. Prince Georges 
County is presently involved in over 35 Fed- 
eral and State programs, totalling $10 mil- 
lion annually at a yearly cost of $1.6 million 
to the County. The prospects for expanding 
the foregoing programs and instituting new 
ones appear excellent at this time. 

The point I am attempting to make is that 
there is a legitimate increase in the cost of 
local governments, beyond the normal growth 
and inflationary factors, that have con- 
tributed to the much publicized financial 
crisis. 

VIETNAM WAR 

The third major factor that I indicated 
had a significant impact on local govern- 
ment finances is the Vietnam War specifi- 
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cally, and the National Defense Department 
Budget in general. Most taxpayers do not 
associate the Asian War with the problem 
of financing local government. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that the increasing 
cost of financing the war parallels the prob- 
lems of financing municipal services. Both 
escalating in cost and becoming serious 
problems beginning in 1965. As a simple il- 
lustration to demonstrate the full signifi- 
cance of the financial impact of the War on 
the nation's economy, I offer the following 
hypothetical and somewhat arithmetical ex- 
ample: At one point in the Vietnam War the 
annualized cost approached $30 billion. If 
$30 billion were distributed back to the 
municipal governments on the basis of popu- 
lation, Prince Georges County would not be 
required to levy a general property tax rate. 
At the present time, the County General 
Property Tax Rate generates $108 million. 
$30 billion prorated back to local govern- 
ments on the basis of population would 
amount to $97.5 Million for Prince Georges 
County. Of course, this, as indicated earlier, 
is a theoretical situation, but it does demon- 
strate the tremendous impact the War has 
had and will continue to have on the na- 
tion’s economy. To put it another way, the 
Federal government has preempted all other 
levels of government in the allocation of a 
large measure of the nation's resources. This 
determination by the Federal government 
has had a profound impact on the fiscal 
problems confronting many of our counties 
and cities. I wish to make it emphatically 
clear that this is not in any way a criticism 
of the war, but rather a recognition of the 
need in these turbulent times of expensive 
wars and costly defense budgets, to look to 
other means of financing local governments. 
In addition, there is also the need to under- 
stand and recognize that the fiscal crisis on 
the local level is largely a product of the al- 
location of the nation's resources by the 
Federal Government, Again, there is no ar- 
gument with the prerogatives of the Federal 
Government in utilizing and distributing 
the nation’s resources. Hopefully, my ra- 
tionale of the local fiscal crisis has prepared 
the way for discussion and review of remedies 
that have been proposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and our State’s role in assisting the 
cities and counties in solving their fiscal 
plight. 


STATE ASSISTANCE TO MARYLAND COUNTIES 


As I indicated earlier, our State govern- 
ment is responding to the problems of the 
Counties in Maryland. In February, 1970, 
Governor Mandel appointed a Commission to 
study the State’s role in financing Public 
Education. After over a year of intensive 
study by the Commission, the following rec- 
ommendations were proposed to the Goy- 
ernor and the General Assembly. 

Recommendation No. 1: The present equal- 
ization formula, under which State aid is 
provided for the operating costs (Basic Cur- 
rent Expenses) of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should be replaced by a single 
formula which fully equalizes, without ad- 
justment, the program of education to be 
supported by the State. The program to be 
supported in each subdivision should be the 
prior year’s per pupil expenditure level in 
that subdivision for such operating costs. The 
state overall share of the cost of this pro- 
gram should be 55%. The State should con- 
tinue to fully fund the cost of retirement 
and social security, and the approved costs 
of transportation and special education. 

Recommendation No, 2: The State should 
reimburse the subdivisions for full approved 
cost of all construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools for which contracts 
are let on or after July 1, 1971. It should also 
assume the full cost of any school construc- 
tion debt service requirements of the sub- 
divisions for obligations outstanding as of 
June 30, 1967, Further, it should reimburse 
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subdivisions for the full cost of debt service 
for obligations incurred for contracts signed 
between February 1, 1971, and June 30, 197i, 
and for any approved direct payments made 
for construction projects contracted during 
the same period. 

The latter recommendation became law in 
the last session of the legislature and will 
have a substantial impact on local finances 
in the State. In my own County, the Capital 
Improvement Program calls for $232 Million 
in school construction during the next six 
years. At a most conservative estimate (in 
terms of policy and procedures developed and 
recommended to the State Board of Public 
Works) the State will fund $161,000,000 of 
the pi . In addition, the State will ab- 
sorb $14.2 Million of Debt Service for schools 
in Prince Georges County; this represents a 
$10 Million increase over the previous pro- 
gram. I might add that this new revenue was 
primarily responsible for holding the prop- 
erty tax level in my County in FY 1971-72. 
In terms of the total program the State will 
fund an additional $45 Million in local 
School Debt Service of the 24 major politi- 
cal subdivisions in Maryland in Fiscal 1971- 
72. Of course, this is $45 Million less revenue 
that the Counties and Baltimore City had 
to raise in the current fiscal year. Initially, 
the State will finance the school construc- 
tion program from existing funds and the 
issuance of bonds. I believe that $150 Mil- 
lion in bonds have been authorized for this 
program in the last session of the legislature. 

It is my understanding that the debt serv- 
ice requirements associated with the pro- 
gram will be funded from tax sources other 
than the State property tax. I mention this 
only because there was a strong concern 
expressed by many people that the school 
construction program had little to offer if 
the property tax was envisioned as its prin- 
cipal source of funding. State officials have 
assured my County that the school con- 
struction program will be financed from 
broad based taxes other than the property 
tax. With respect to the first recommenda- 
tion, the 55% State share of the basic cur- 
rent education cost would have increased 
total aid to the local jurisdictions by $164,- 
271,000. Under this formula Prince George's 
County’s share of State aid would have in- 
creased from $28 Million to $63 Million or 
& net gain of $35 Million. This increase in 
revenue is equivalent to $1.17 on the Coun- 
ty’s estimated assessable base for Fiscal 1972. 
I am confident that the State government 
will increase its aid to the support of public 
education in the immediate years ahead. 
These two programs: (1) State School Con- 
struction and (2) increased financial assist- 
ance to the education current expense budg- 
ets will aid immeasurably in solving the fis- 
cal problems of the counties in Maryland. 
These revenue programs also provide the 
counties with the necessary funds to 
strongly consider the concept of tax differ- 
ential advocated by many cities and towns 
in Maryland. In my opinion, State govern- 
ments should follow the example of Mary- 
land and assume a more active role in pro- 
viding financial assistance to local subdivi- 
sions. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Another concept that is presently under 
consideration is the much heralded Federal 
Revenue Sharing. The Nixon Administration 
has proposed a far-reaching program de- 
signed to assist State and local governments 
in funding municipal services. The Admin- 
istration proposal initially calls for a reve- 
nue package that would be based on .96 per- 
cent of the total taxable income reported on 
federal individual income tax returns for the 
latest year for which data is available. 
(1970). In 1973, the allocation would be in- 
creased to 1.3% or expressed in dollars to 
$6.7 Billion. It is estimated that the funds 
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available for distribution in FY 1972 would 
constitute a permanent appropriation not 
subject to annual Congressional approval. 
90% of the funds available under this pro- 
gram would be distributed to the States pur- 
suant to a formula predicated on population 
and revenue effort. Revenue effort is deter- 
mined by dividing the total revenue of all 
units of government within the State by the 
total personal income in the State. The re- 
sultant figure is multiplied by the State’s 
population, (relates effort with ability) The 
remaining 10% would be allocated to those 
states that have developed an intra-state 
formula for the distribution of the state's 
share of the revenue. 

This provision is designed to encourage 
states to formulate a more equitable method 
of distributing the funds to the counties and 
cities than offered under the Administra- 
tion’s general proposal. If a state fails to de- 
velop its own formula, the Administration's 
proposal mandates that the intra-state dis- 
tribution must be made on the basis of the 
respective jurisdictions’ revenue as it re- 
lates to the total revenue in the state. States 
utilizing the Federal government's distribu- 
tion formula lose the 10% mentioned earlier. 

For my part, I believe there is an impor- 
tant need for each State to develop a pass- 
through formula that fits its particular re- 
quirements, As an example to demonstrate 
the inadequacy of the general plan offered 
by the Administration, Prince George’s 
County would receive less funds under the 
program than Montgomery County. This is 
in spite of the fact that Prince George’s 
County has a population that exceeds Mont- 
gomery County by 130,000 people. Under the 
$5 Billion revenue sharing proposal outlined 
in a circular published by the Treasury De- 
partment, the State of Maryland would re- 
ceive $87 Million. Of this amount $5.7 Mil- 
lion would be returned to Montgomery as 
opposed to $4.4 to Prince George’s. The cities 
in the State would receive collectively $14.9 
Million with approximately $13 Million of 
this amount going to Baltimore City. 


Annapolis 
Cumberland 
Frederick 


Rockville 
All other 
State share 47, 671,917 
Counties and cities 39, 306, 846 


As some tax experts have feared the more 
affluent counties and cities in the State 
would receive greater assistance under the 
pass-through formula contained in the Presi- 
dent’s Program. The problem with the Ad- 
ministration’s intra-State distribution of 
funds is that it does not relate effort with 
ability. Again the Nixon revenue program 
recognizes this inequity and provides the 
States the opportunity to develop their own 
method of distribution. Aside from the ob- 
vious inequities in the intra-state revenue 
proposal, there is also the additional 10% 
revenue allocation that is only distributed to 
those States that promulgate their own pass- 
through formula. In addition to the revenue 
sharing program previously described, the 
Administration’s proposal would also consol- 
idate existing categorical aid into six block 
grants representing such areas as education, 
transportation, law enforcement, etc. At the 
present time $10 Billion is allocated to cate- 
gorical programs; to this amount the govern- 
ment will add an additional $1 Billion. As 
expected there has been certain criticism of 
the proposal; two points are generally raised. 

1. The revenue will not get to where it is 
needed. 

2. State and local governments will be 
spending money that they are not required 
to raise. (It is an accepted axiom in govern- 
ment that expenditures should not be di- 
vorced from taxation.) 

One alternative to revenue sharing that 
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has been advanced by some members of Con- 
gress calls for the Federal Government to 
assume the full cost of welfare. If my memory 
serves me correctly this program would re- 
lease over $100 Million in Maryland. Funds 
of this magnitude, would, of course, provide 
a major transfusion to hard pressed counties 
and cities in our State. Representative Wil- 
bur Mills is advocating a revenue sharing 
program that provides for direct payments 
to cities that can demonstrate a need for 
financial assistance as measured by urbaniza- 
tion and poverty levels. Criteria such as low- 
income families and the incidence of poverty 
would be used to determine benefits. This 
program also provides an incentive to state 
governments to utilize the individual in- 
come tax as a revenue source. In addition, 
the Mills’ legislation will establish a volun- 
tary system of Federal collection of state in- 
come taxes. The Mills’ proposal is expected 
to cost $5.3 Billion. Many states that would 
receive assistance under the Nixon program 
would not receive aid under the Mills’ pro- 
posal. In my judgment, Representative Mills’ 
proposal provides for a more realistic and 
equitable distribution of Federal Revenue. 
The criteria established in the Mills’ legisla- 
tion for the allocation of Federal Aid would 
guarantee that funds would be provided to 
those local jurisdictions demonstrating the 
greatest need for financial assistance. This 
legislation also places a greater emphasis on 
the fiscal problems of the counties and cities 
as opposed to state governments. The most 
recent Mills’ bill calls for a distribution of 
$3.5 Billion to counties and cities and $1.8 
Billion to state governments. 

In conclusion, with local expenditures in- 
creasing at an annual rate of 11% to 12%, 
and revenues at 6% to 8% (Prince George’s 
experience), there is a distinct need for fi- 
nancial assistance to the counties and cities. 
My personal belief is that this much needed 
aid must come from both the Federal and 
State Governments. 

By redistributing state and local resources 
and responsibilities, together with Federal 
financial assistance supported by major rey- 
enue sources such as a value added tax, the 
fiscal ills of our urban areas can be remedied. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM MATUSZESKI, 
STAFF REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


It is a pleasure for me to appear before you 
this afternoon to discuss with you some of 
the important concepts surrounding the 
interrelationships of land use and property 
tax policies. The Council on Environmental 
Quality is chief policy advisor to the Presi- 
dent on environmental matters and we have 
from our inception nearly two years ago 
considered land use problems to be among 
the highest environmental priorities. Indeed, 
Council Chairman Russell E. Train has 
stated that land use is perhaps our most 
crucial environmental problem because we 
have yet to develop the institutions to ef- 
fectively deal with it. 

Of course, the primary emphasis on pub- 
lic land use policies is directed toward ef- 
fective planning and rational regulatory 
activities. Additionally, the Council believes 
that consideration of tax policy issues, in- 
cluding the role of the property tax, is im- 
portant to a full understanding of patterns 
of urban development and to the implemen- 
tation of policies which order and direct 
growth rather than respond too late to forces 
which do not reflect in all cases the public 
interest. 

In this regard, there are three points which 
are important from the point of view of the 
Council. 

First is understanding how, in fact, land 
use patterns are affected by property tar 
policies. A common phenomena with which 
we are all familiar is that of suburban 
sprawl, which is in part due to property tax 
policies which force farmers to sell land to 
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developers. Because the economic situa- 
tion of each farmer differs, and because 
property tax is an important part of this 
economic picture, the property tax con- 
tributes to a scattering of decisions to sell 
and decisions to develop. This scattering or 
sprawl is costly in terms of public services, 
makes difficult the provision of adequate 
access to facilities without an automobile, 
and provides for residents what is oftentimes 
only a temporary relief from more crowded 
conditions until all of the land is converted 
and all of the roads are widened and re-zoned 
for commercial use. 

It is important to understand that assess- 
ment decisions relating to areas under pres- 
sure for urban growth often contribute un- 
knowingly to the pressures for development. 
Recognition by assessors that present zoning 
and regulatory restrictions will probably be 
changed when pressures become intense are 
reflected in high assessments on real prop- 
erty. These high assessments in turn increase 
the pressure on rural landholders and bring 
about the very results that the assessor has 
predicted would occur. In part then, assess- 
ment policies can become self-fulfilling 
prophecies of shifting land uses. 

Another important effect of property tax 
policies is felt in areas already urbanized, 
where assessment policies have taken a dif- 
ferent form. In nearly all jurisdictions the 
property tax assessment is apportioned be- 
tween land and improvements. However, re- 
assessment is often carried out only when 
changes are made in the improvements. As a 
result over time improvements tend to be 
overvalued and land undervalued proportion- 
ately. This has an important series of effects, 
some good, some bad, on land use patterns. 
One that should be mentioned is that it 
tends in our downtown areas to make viable 
from an economic point of view the low and 
high density ranges of property use and tends 
to discourage medium densities. Thus, the 
unfortunate pattern in many of our down- 
town areas of alterating office buildings and 
parking lots with resultant loss of the older, 
smaller buildings, which contribute so much 
to the character of the city. 

Second, it is important to assure that our 
property tax policies are not deterring the 
use of innovative land use concepts. One of 
these is the development in recent years of 
cluster development and planned unit de- 
velopment. This is where the design of the 
subdivision places the houses on relatively 
small lots and the savings in land are com- 
bined into common open space for the use 
of all the residents. In many jurisdictions 
inability under law or unwillingness in ad- 
ministration of the property tax has made 
difficult or impossible the use of this design 
concept, because of difficulties in treating 
the common land for tax purposes, 

Another area of creative land use activity 
which requires flexibility in our property tax 
policies relates to the donation or sale of 
limited property rights in land. These in- 
clude such devices as scenic easements, sev- 
ering of development rights to placing them 
in the hands of government bodies or con- 
servation organizations, and a whole series 
of other legal mechanisms which allow the 
landowner to preserve his acreage as open 
space and resist the pressures of urban de- 
velopment. Often times, there are public 
benefits to be derived from preserving scenic 
farmlands or buffers of woods along streams 
or important wildlife areas. While the Federal 
tax system takes account of transfer of such 
less than fee simple interests, sometimes the 
local property tax assessor does not cooperate 
and continues to assess the land as if it were 


unrestricted and available for development. 

Finally, there may be opportunities to use 
the property tar as a positive land use tool 
to help direct growth. The use of preferential 
assessments on farmlands near cities is some- 
thing with which the State of Maryland has 
had considerable experience. Many other 
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States have undertaken programs of prefer- 
ential assessment. Some have found them 
successful; others see serious problems. 
Rather than detail the variety of these pro- 
grams and the full range of experiences under 
them, it might be best to discuss them in 
the question and answer period. This con- 
cludes my prepared statement. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE S. WILLS, CHAIR- 
MAN OF MARYLAND ENVIRONMENTAL TRUST 
Senator Mathias and members of your staff 

that are examining the relationships between 

the property tax and land use: You are to 
be commended for bringing attention to two 
of the most critical problems facing local 
and State governments today. In fact, these 
two issues—and their interrelationship—are 
so critical today that ultimately the Federal 

Government may be affected. 

Initially, Senator, I would say the most 
similar characteristic shared by land and the 
property tax today is that they are both 
finite; they are both limited resources, and 
they have both been subjected to serious 
abuses in the public and private sectors. 

I. THE LAND USE “REVOLUTION” 

This country is in the midst of a revolu- 
tion in the way we regulate the use of our 
land, including the taxation of that land. 
This revolution is generally peaceful, con- 
ducted within existing legal process. How- 
ever, these orderly processes have sometimes 
been seriously stretched—by confrontation 
between citizens and local government zon- 
ing boards—witness the bitter land use zon- 
ing controversies that erupted a year ago 
here in Baltimore County and are currently 
underway in Anne Arundel and Prince 
George’s counties. 

The land use-property tax revolution has 
two other unique characteristics: (1) the 
advocates for reform include both conserva- 


tives and liberals. (2) we are moving away 
from the “Industrial Revolution” concept 
that the sole function of land is to reap 
profit for its owner. Land, even privately 
owned land, is more and more assuming a 
need for stewardship, for some sort of con- 
servation from one generation to the next. 


Ir. “CRITICAL” LAND AREAS AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


Two classic examples of certain land areas 
becoming a “public trust”, no longer right for 
exploitation, exist right here in Maryland: 
(1) wetlands, once considered useless, are 
now considered an important part of the 
ecological chain—tied in closely to the en- 
vironmental future of the Chesapeake Bay. 
(2) Maryland’s diminishing Atlantic coast- 
line—for years, and even today, abused by 
some of the worst possible exploitation and 
profiteering—is finally getting a last-ditch 
second look by Government. Assateague rep- 
resents largely successful efforts at construc- 
tive conservation for public benefit. Ocean 
City represents exploitation beyond belief. 

For these 2 critical land areas. two recom- 
mendations are appropriate for action by the 
Maryland Legislature this session and, wher- 
ever possible, support by our State’s Con- 
gressional delegation. First, is the need for 
clarification, by amendment, of our existing 
regulations on what constitutes public wet- 
lands. To exempt wetlands non-tidal areas 
from proper conservation practices will seri- 
ously undercut existing legislation. Nor, 
should the research on land originally grant- 
ed to private owners by patent be a delay- 
ing tactic for proper management of these 
areas. 

Second, Maryland has reached the time 
when we must enact coastal control legis- 
lation regulating industrial-heavy density 
development along our coastlines, including 
those along the Chesapeake Bay. 

Wetlands and coastal shoreline are the ob- 
vious “critical” areas that require environ- 
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mental management from the traditional 
pressures that dominate local zoning deci- 
sions. But, what about land as a commodity 
which must constantly be adjusted to meet 
an increasing population as well as the de- 
mands of urbanization? 

There are still “critical” land areas that 
should be held for conservation-open space 
purposes: flood plains, stream valleys, for 
example. There is the need for attention to 
land conservation through zoning-taxing de- 
cisions. This specifically includes zoning de- 
cisions, accompanied by tax benefits (if nec- 
essary), requiring developers to preserve open 
space and trees as an integral part of resi- 
dential or industrial construction. Miles and 
miles of today’s sterile suburbia are testi- 
mony to past failures in this area. 


IN. ZONING, LAND VALUES, AND TAXES 


States and local governments are being 
pressed harder each year to meet rising costs 
and increasing expenditures—and, at the 
same time, maintain sound taxing policies. 
Zoning was never intended as an instrument 
for providing adequate tax revenue. It is, 
however, a tool in framing the pattern of 
land uses which is the ultimate basis for 
property tares. 

Zoning an area for industry does not neces- 
sarily assure that industrial development will 
be of the desirable kind, unless the area set 
aside in zoning has been carefully related to 
a comprehensive plan and a general con- 
sideration for the community’s entire tax 
structure. Conversely, it is not reasonable to 
stop zoning for orderly growth solely on the 
fear that the cost of local services will ex- 
ceed revenue. Land zoning has as much effect 
on a community’s overall tax structure as 
any local government action. 

Regardless of any possible future shifts of 
some local government functions (such as 
education, welfare) to the State level, a large 
portion of local services will still be borne 
by real estate levies. The tax base will be 
largely dependent upon the quality of devel- 
opment that occurs upon the land. The tax 
base of the community 20 years from now 
will be no more or no less than that which 
is permitted or promoted today. Improperly 
drawn zoning provisions, lax enforcement, a 
misplaced zoning variance or flagrant “spot” 
zoning can create a land use pattern that 
will erode the character of development 
needed to maintain a continuing stable tax 
base. Upon that stable tax base will de- 
pend a local government's ability to develop 
at least a reasonably large portion of its reve- 
nue to pay for essential services. 


IV. THE PROPERTY TAX AND A BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


Let us examine how our property tar sys- 
tem functions and whether it can be ad- 
ministered in behalf of a land use policy 
more supportive of environmental needs. I 
have already spoken of the designation by 
Federal, regional, or State legislation of cer- 
tain “critical environmental areas” which 
should be exempt from further development, 

A basic weakness of the property tax sys- 
tem is its haphazard administration, with 
widely varying assessments—a tax system 
that actually encourages poor land use and 
development. 

The sale of property for conservation pur- 
poses should be stimulated through property 
tax rebates or lower rates in order to interest 
the owner in financial benefits other than 
high profits acquired by selling for commer- 
cial development. At the same time, holding 
undeveloped land, without any meaningful 
environmental features, as a “tax shelter” in 
an existing developed area, should not be 
permitted. The property tax rate should be 
adjusted to permit reasonable growth. 

The Maryland Environmental Trust is 
developing a conservation-open space ease- 
ment program designed to encourage the 
transfer of critical land areas to the Trust, 
as an easement holder. Appropriate tax in- 
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ducements are being reviewed as an integral 
part of that program. 

States and counties have, for years, sweated 
out the more visible symptoms of subdivision 
fever. Courts have ruled that developers must 
be allowed to build if counties cannot buy 
their lands. What local government can pay 
for open space when unplanned development 
eats up its capital? The time has come for 
developers to participate more fully in the 
costs of providing the services of water, sew- 
age, and schools to new subdivisions as one 
condition for acquiring zoning approval to 
build those subdivisions. Similar conditions 
should be considered for the landowners 
who—when considering a sale—may make a 
request for high density zoning, primarily on 
the anticipation of windfall profits. Through 
these obligations on landowner and pur- 
chaser, the individual property taxpayer may 
find some relief from ever-increasing assess- 
ments brought upon him by the high-profit 
transactions of others. 

One means of controlling development, 
with its attendant profits for few, and the 
corresponding tax burden on many individ- 
ual homeowners, may be through the assign- 
ment of “development rights” to all land- 
owners. A bill introduced by Prince George’s 
County Senator William Goodman, embodies 
this approach whereby a developer will have 
to purchase development rights from land- 
holders outside the development zone. By 
selling their rights, these landholders would 
forfeit opportunities for their own future 
developments. This constraint would, ac- 
cording to the Goodman Bill, encourage more 
orderly development and lessen the ruinous 
speculation in land that has sent property 
taxes and the cost of public services sky- 
rocketing through the United States. While 
the Goodman bill needs refinement and has 
some problems in practical implementation, 
its approach is a step forward in developing 
a more positive relationship between land 
use planning and property taxes. 


SUMMARY 


There is no one-dimensional solution to 
land use problems. The role of the Federal 
Government can best be supportive of the 
States and regional areas in developing land 
use patterns that will stick and not be sub- 
ject to the latest pressure on a local zoning 
board. In addition to protection of the so- 
called “critical areas” (such as coastal zones 
and estuaries; shorelands and flood plains of 
major rivers and lakes), Maryland’s inland 
subdivision sprawl and commercial strip de- 
velopment have become more than a private 
matter between developer and seller. I rec- 
ognize that it is a delicate business to bal- 
ance the individual’s relationship to his 
property with public concern for the land. 
Even more delicate is the adjustment of 
government relationships, determining which 
level of government should regulate what 
land uses. 

A national land use policy must safeguard 
diminishing natural and scenic areas; like- 
wise, it must address the adverse conse- 
quences of major growth and related tax dis- 
locations. States should have methods for 
assuring that local regulations do not re- 
strict or exclude development and land use 
of regional benefit. The time is ripe to expect 
more from the States as the central pivot in 
land use management where local zoning 
property taxes have become an inhibiting 
force for environmental quality and con- 
servation of land—a rapidly diminishing re- 
source, 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED By Mr. ROBERT N. 
YOUNG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE BALTI- 
MORE REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


I am Robert N. Young, Executive Director 
of the Baltimore Regional Planning Coun- 
cil (RPC). Thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to discuss problems of real prop- 
erty taxation and ways it affects the com- 
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prehensive regional planning process. These 
opinions and recommendations are mine and 
should not be construed as the policy of the 


RPC. 

The ad valorem real property tax is a ma- 
jor influence on the location, density and 
timing of land development. As property 
taxes increase, the likelihood of development 
or construction on the property increases. 
Higher property taxes also often mean higher 
densities of development. The timing of the 
decision to increase property taxes may speed 
development of that property. In the event 
property tax increases and resulting devel- 
opment do not occur at the same location 
and time as extensions of urban services, 
these services will not be available to newly 
developed property. Thus the connection 
between the real property tax and planning 
for orderly and timely regional development 
is close and continuous. 

The real property tax problems I would 
like to address are (1) sharing escalating 
land values in the form of taxes (2) needed 
improvements in the administration of the 
tax, and (3) better coordination of tax pol- 
icies and the comprehensive regional plan- 
ning process. At one time landed property 
was a pretty good index of wealth and, there- 
fore, a good thing to base tax on. Today, how- 
ever, other kinds of wealth, much of which 
is intangible, are the bases for income and 
should pay their fair share of taxes. For ex- 
ample, income from land values which in- 
creases as a result of community growth or 
discovery of unexpected resources 1s taxed at 
half value. Income from land and land re- 
source sales should be taxed at its full value 
rather than as capital gains at 50% of its 
value. It would have the following advan- 
tages: 

1. Land speculation would be reduced be- 
cause twice as much of the profits would be 
fully taxed as is presently the case. 

2. The increases in land values due to pub- 
lic improvements such as transit, highways, 
sewerage, and water service would be taxed; 
and this would help pay for the public im- 
provements. 

3. Resources under the land, which the 
land seller had no role in, would be taxed 
so a portion of their value would accrue 
to the general public; and 

4. This revenue could reduce the likeli- 
hood that the real property tax of the non- 
speculative landowner would increase rapid- 
ly. 
Karenia emphasis should be placed on tax- 
ing the value of land rather than improve- 
ments on it. In Maryland in 1970 about one- 
fourth of real property tax assessments was 
on land and about three-fourths on improve- 
ments to the land. I recommend reversing 
these ratios so that about three-fourths of 
assessments is on the site. Among the ad- 
vantages of this approach are: 

1. Owners of vacant land served with urban 
services (highest value land) would be en- 
couraged to make use of their land. The 
costs of providing urban services would thus 
be much more efficient. 

2. Building owners would not be penalized 
for improving their buildings. They would 
be upgraded in quality and more economical- 
ly productive. 

8. Land speculation would be reduced by 
discouraging landowners for holding vacant 
and other relatively low assessed value land 
from use. 

Under my recommended approach, income 
from cropland and other farm uses would be 
assessed as income rather than as real prop- 
erty. 

Studies of real property administrative 
practices across the country have often found 
favoritism in assessments. Because inequi- 
table assessments is a clandestine practice 
which depends on secrecy for success, I ad- 
vocate publication of all assessments an- 
nually in newspapers of general circulation. 
By being open and aboveboard with assess- 
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ment levels, assessors would be forced to 
justify the accuracy of their evaluation, 
timeliness of their information, and com- 
parative value set by them throughout their 
jurisdiction. A more equitable real property 
tax burden could result. 

Two of the likely spin-offs from publiciz- 
ing assessments are an increased number of 
appeals and the need for more staff. Cha- 
grined property owners who disagree with 
their assessment relative to that of nearby 
properties require an appeals mechanism to 
redress their grievances. Perhaps the individ- 
ual hearing examiner approach used for zon- 
ing changes in Montgomery County could be 
adapted to hear assessment cases. Few as- 
sessment offices in counties are adequately 
staffed. A prerequisite to better assessment 
practices is better staff resources. In-service 
and pre-service training should be available 
to assessing office staffs. 

Real property tax policies can play a stra- 
tegic role in implementing comprehensive 
regional development plans. Increasing taxes 
and extending urban services in the direc- 
tion and at the time plans recommend devel- 
opment should occur could be the stimuli 
which would cause it to take place. Property 
tax policies can also be used to retard devel- 
opment in such areas as proposed open 
spaces, unique geologic areas, flood plains, 
and historic areas. Stabilization of reduction 
of taxes in these areas, if they are not de- 
veloped, could go a long way toward guarding 
urban development to areas best suited for it. 

Sharing of information between planning 
and assessment staffs can assist both of 
them to harness the development and taxa- 
tion processes. Montgomery County and 
Prince Georges County provide information 
from their assessors offices to the Metropoli- 
tan Washington Council of Governments. 
This information assists the Council in its 
land use and transportation planning and 
capital improvements programming work. 
It also benefited the assessors offices by per- 
mitting them to update their information 
base regularly, establish a uniform system 
for recording and retrieving information, and 
analyze assessment trends. County and re- 
gional planning offices should establish this 
type of cooperative relationship with coun- 
ty and regional assessing offices. 

The states can play an important role in 
real property taxation practices. Some of the 
things I recommend establishing or strength- 
ening are: 

1. Taxing land transfers and income from 
land resources at full value 

2. Requiring local coordination of capital 
in.provements programming and real prop- 
erty assessments 

3. Requiring annual publishing, in news- 
papers of general circulation, all assessments. 

4. Establishing training programs for as- 
sessing office personnel 

5. Providing technical assistance to assess- 
ing offices on matters such as: 

A. Administrative organization 

B. Uniform record keeping 

C. Application of automatic data process- 
ing techniques 

D. Methods of assessing unique or unusual 
buildings, and 

E. Coordination with comprehensive plan- 
ning offices 

6. Setting performance standards for the 
assessing function, and 

7. Encouraging the exchange of informa- 
tion among assessing offices. 

These practices can bring property tax pol- 
icy into greater harmony with the planning 
and development process and encourage 
greater equity in its impact on the taxpayer. 
TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY DR. JOHN MILLS, 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE TrRI-CoUNTY 

COUNCIL 


Mr, Chairman, distinguished members of 
your committee, ladies and gentlemen—I am 
John H, Mills, Executive Director of the Tri- 
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County Council for Southern Maryland. The 
Council is an economic development and 
planning agency for the three county area of 
Calvert, Charles, and St. Mary's counties. I 
emphasize here the purpose of the Council 
and more particularly economic development 
in its broadest context, the total system; 
rather than the more limited definition gen- 
erally used to mean industrial development. 

I speak to you from my knowledge of our 
situation in the tri-county area of Southern 
Maryland—jobs—revenue—environment and 
public services. The four are closely related— 
they are parts of a whole. It is difficult to 
discern the beginning or the end in such a 
chain of parts, much less what is fair or 
equitable. 

I shall speak briefly to two parts of this 
issue—revenue and public service, but re- 
spectively request that we be allowed to 
enter a further statement into the record 
because my notice was short and Council 
members do have strong feelings on these 
fiscal matters, and public service, 

As you are well aware property taxes are 
the primary source of locally generated rev- 
enue, and at the same time education is the 
most significant user of all revenues at the 
local level. 

And now at least two court cases question 
the equitability of educational opportunity 
when education is tied to property taxes. 

Both the Federal, and State Governments 
contribute to local government services. Both 
have far broader taxing authority. Both seem 
to have a greater authority to tax than 
responsibility to provide service, and the 
gap is widening—except, of course, where 
the Federal and State Governments have re- 
cently assumed some of these fiscal respon- 
sibilities—not necessarily are these assump- 
tions singularly to reduce fiscal burdens per 
se but rather to attain some desirable social 
goal, to right an economic inequity, or to put 
a minimum floor or standard under certain 
government services. They are, if you will, of 
ten times a fiscal lever. Please understand, 
I recognize and acknowledge many problems 
of equitability or fairness but do not wish 
to struggle in that quagmire today, except 
to say that the administration of some fiscal 
support programs bring up additional ques- 
tions with interesting ramifications. 

Education and property taxes are the case 
in point; most of us subscribe to the estab- 
lishment of minimum educational standards; 
fiscally prudent and universal goals are yet 
another thing. How high should we reach? 
The per student expenditure in the State of 
Maryland ranged from $563 to $1,009 for FY 
.970. This winter a committee on education 
reported to the Governor, and if my memory 
serves me, projected Montgomery County's 
expenditure per student for even more, as a 
desirable goal for the state standard. It is 
true that those districts which are more 
affluent, do spend more, and generally also 
tend to have more effective systems—but how 
much more effective? How effective in light 
of other needs for all citizens for all services 
at all levels of government. Education is 
necessary for you and me as citizens, workers, 
mothers or fathers, but I could not consider 
education in and unto itself without con- 
sidering the other services provided by gov- 
ernment. Advances have been made in edu- 
cation—I applaud them, And while there are 
extremes in expenditures and correlated dif- 
ferences in quality of services, it does not 
always follow that the more we spend, the 
better the service—nor does it follow that 
we are effective if we pinch pennies—to quote 
Kermit Gordon, past director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, “parsimony and profligacy are 
both false guides to budgeting for neither 
resorts to reason.”—It is necessary to reflect 
upon revenue from property taxes vis-a-vis 
education (1) in the context of the whole: 
hospitals, nursing homes, jails, transporta- 
tion systems, housing, etc., etec., and (2) as an 
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effective and efficient institution in its own 
right. 

Now I would like to turn my attention to 
property taxes as an incentive (disincentive) 
to growth. 

Because local jurisdictions depend so heav- 
ily on property taxes and they are levied 
locally, there is always a lot of jawboning, 
depending upon where one stands, about 
special exceptions: differential rates, con- 
fiscatory taxes, removal from the tax roles 
and, of course, the omnipresent necessity to 
add to the tax base to contain the rate. 

Taxes have through time served as a source 
of revenue. They have also served other pur- 
poses too. Some more pronounced than oth- 
ers, some by design, perhaps, by omission. Of 
course, this has changed through time as the 
situations have changed. Effectiveness of 
these various taxes has likewise changed as 
a source of revenue and as an incentive or 
disincentive. Revenue from property taxes 
are a link of the chain, As demand for serv- 
ices increase—revenue must be increased— 
tax rate and/or base are increased so that 
effectively the total taxes per property are 
increased—there is a pressure to overcome 
such a tax—a pressure toward a higher land 
use, Land development occurs, 

More services are required, etc. etc., the 
cycle continues, an uptrend is established. 
Additionally, and these are rarely addressed— 
alternative land uses—open spaces have an 
aesthetic value and, therefore, are a valuable 
asset to all. 

When parks are developed the property 
leaves the tax roles as a revenue generator— 
it is true there are costs, and benefits, for 
such an improvement. Query: What other 
development might have occurred, what 
would its net benefit have been to the com- 
munity? 

Property taxes are crucial at the local and 
State level. They are the basis for bonding— 
they cannot be removed without: (1) an 
alternative source of revenue with at least 
as much local discretion; or (2) divestment 
of responsibility for which taxes are used; or 
(3) a combination of the two. 

In any case, and as heinous as property 
taxes may seem, there is a privilege—respon- 
sibility, responsiveness to the electorate at 
the State and local level which cannot be 
entirely overlooked, and property taxes taken 
in the context of sales taxes, excise, income, 
etc. as a contribution to the total source of 
revenue does not make them oppressive. 
Property taxes or any other taxes are not 
levied in a tax vacuum, 
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In examining the extent to which local 
governments depend upon the property tax 
for a substantial portion of their tax reve- 
nue, it is clear that the great majority of 
local government is over-dependent upon the 
property tax for fiscal support of its pro- 

. There are 32 states (649% of the coun- 
try) in which the local sub-divisions derive 
between 60-80% of their revenue from real 
property taxes. There are, in addition, 15 
states in which the local sub-divisions ob- 
tain 40-60% of their income from this source 
and but 3 states in the nation which derive 
less than 40% of their revenue from this 
source. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make some general 
observations on the property tax: 

1. The real property tax discriminates 
against the childless family or the family 
with fewer children, as well as the family 
on low or fixed income. 

2. It usually discriminates against the new 
property owner because of the lag in up- 
dating assessments on older property. 

3. It does not, effectively, tax personal 
service industries since their gross volumes 
are not related, generally, to the physical 
plant required to produce it and, hence, the 
property tax, since it is based on assessment 


of real property, does not obtain its fair 
share support from this type of industry. 

4, It is, to a large degree, self-defeating— 
the higher it is, the less likely it is that 
people can afford it, the lower the revenue 
the higher the assessment, etc. 

5. It usually discriminates against the oc- 
cupants of less than 3-bedroom dwelling 
units. 

6. It is not uniformly applied in each of 
the political sub-divisions. 

7. It has a major effect on attracting or 
discouraging industry in a particular sub- 
division. 

8. Because tax exempt property is just 
that but requires services, in general, to 
the same level of support that non-tax ex- 
empt property would require, it is clear that 
the rest of the real property taxpayers are 
supporting the tax exempt institutions. 

9. Payments in lieu of taxes are not equiv- 
alent. 

10. Center cities provide the services but 
don't share in suburb affluence. 

11. Effect upon Urban Renewal. 

A lead story in the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
of yesterday highlighted much of this prob- 
lem and I am certain that someone will in- 
troduce it in the record but, if not, I would 
like to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, it is clear 
that the property tax, despite its long his- 
tory, is no longer the responsive and ade- 
quate tool which the local, and perhaps 
even State, taxing authorities may utilize in 
order to produce the revenues which are 
required to run the services demanded of 
them by their citizens. I submit that other 
alternatives, generally of a broad based 
category, although distasteful (any tax is), 
will be much more equitable and evenly 
spread over the bulk of the population and 
will result in much more effective utilization 
of the financial resources of this country to 
produce the desired results. 


NAHB RESOLUTION 
REAL ESTATE PROPERTY TAXES 


Whereas, experience has clearly demon- 
strated that the prevailing fiscal basis of the 
local real estate property tax is outmoded and 
inequitable as a means of financing the edu- 
cation and welfare needs of the local com- 
munity, and 

Whereas, reliance on such severely limited 
resources often frustrates local authorities 
to the point of adopting self-defeating regu- 
latory measures which artificially restrict 
necessary growth in their respective areas, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that real 
estate property taxes, other than those for 
real estate related services, be replaced on 
an orderly schedule with broader based rev- 
enues where the source is more reflective of 
the general wealth and consequently more 
respondent to the benefit or ability to pay 
concepts as recommended by various state 
and Federal tax study commissions. 


Percent of city tax revenue provided by 
property tares, selected cities, 1970 


Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont 
Birmingham, Ala 


Chicago, Ill 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Eugene, Oreg 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Honolulu, Hawali 
Huntington, W. Va 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Kans____ 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N.H 
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City: 


New York, N.Y. 
Pawtucket, R.I__-....-.-- 


San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 


Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C__..----.---------- 32. 
Winston-Salem, N.C_.....---------- 65. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, GF 70, No. 4. 


PERCENT OF ALL TAX REVENUE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
PROVIDED BY PROPERTY TAXES, 1970 
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Percent 
23.3 


State 


> 
9 
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Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia 


Illinois. -~ 
Indiana. 


Louisiana. 
Maine. __. 


Nebraska. 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York- __. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota... 
Ohi 


58.7 
50.9 
66.7 
66.8 
86.1 
51.9 
28,4 
51.2 
50.5 
58.2 
65.9 
71.7 
75.9 
76.2 
73.1 
45.3 
37.8 
88.8 
55.3 
85.4 
66.4 
68.4 
50.8 
60.5 
77.0 
68.6 
49.0 
86.1 
77.2 
47.1 
60.8 
62.4 
73.0 
63.7 
57.3 
71.5 
54.8 
87.8 
58.6 
80.1 
47.6 
61.5 
67.6 
87.9 
54.2 
53.0 
60.0 
78.8 
61.2 


1 Over. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
GF 70, No. 5; NAHB Economics Department. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. PARKER MATTHAI, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE VALLEY PLANNING COUNCIL 
Gentlemen: My name is Parker Matthai. I 

am a life long resident of Baltimore County, 

a tax-payer, Architect and President of The 

Valleys Planning Council. 

As an Architect, Iam concerned with phys- 
ical environment and with what I anticipate 
to be problems in that connection in the 
future. I will come back to this subject later. 

The Valleys Planning Council is a citizens’ 
organization concerned with sensible and 
sensitive development of a unique 70 square 
mile area in northwest Baltimore County 
which is now subject to pressure for develop- 
ment in the traditional wasteful and rapa- 
cious manner evident in other parts of this 
County, this State, and in many areas of 
this entire country. 

I do not feel qualified to comment at 
length on fiscal matters but recognize that 
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proper and adequate land use control must 
also be closely connected with real estate 
and property tax strategies. 

As a tax-payer, I am also aware of the in- 
equities which exist in this area and the 
need for tax reform. This need has been 
covered in some detail in an editorial by 
Art Pine in yesterday’s Sunday Sun. I have 
also sensed the desolate feeling of frustra- 
tion of the average Baltimore City home- 
owner, who is confronted with increasing 
property taxes which appear to be the most 
used and abused source of funds for satisfy- 
ing the City’s fiscal needs. In the matter of 
land use, Americans in general are dissatis- 
fied with our deteriorating cities and mush- 
rooming growth in the suburbs, with ever- 
increasing prejudice and ever-decreasing op- 
portunities for freedom of choice, I am dis- 
Satisfied with the impersonal faceless ex- 
panse of housing which is constructed hur- 
riedly and without thought to either the 
community or the individuals who will oc- 
cupy them. It is not the numbers we should 
be concerned with, but the quality of life 
and choice of life style available to Ameri- 
cans whoever they may be. They are entitled 
to communities that are more livable, neigh- 
borhoods that are safe, that are within reach 
of jobs and which provide a richer mix of 
community life and services. Neighborhoods 
small enough to have some identity of their 
own where no one need be anonymous while 
attaining the privacy Americans always have 
yearned for. 

The American Institute of Architects has 
recently received a preliminary report sub- 
mitted by a Task Force on National Policy 
which is aimed directly at the question at 
hand. It identifies those concerns which I 
have mentioned and others and proceeds in 
calling for a national growth strategy in 
which private freedom and public compe- 
tence work together since they must be com- 
patible; one needs the other. 

The American Institute of Architects re- 
port, which is just now being released to the 
membership, will be the theme for the forth- 
coming conyention this spring. It calls for 
the use of a “Growth Unit” for planning 
purposes which is a neighborhood commu- 
nity with a population range of 500 to 3,000 
dwelling units. The Growth Unit is identi- 
fied not as individual buildings or projects, 
but as a human community with a full range 
of physical facilities and human services that 
insure an urban life of quality. 

Even today, it is not possible for a low in- 
come family, much less a moderate income 
family, to choose a housing unit which pro- 
vides a healthy environment for family life. 
With rising cost of construction, this will 
surely become even more difficult as the 
months go by and will require a joint effort 
as mentioned before of private enterprise 
and government participation. The potential 
quick profit for the shrewd real estate devel- 
oper is such that thoughtless and blind con- 
sumption of available open space without 
regard to its natural amenities or its in- 
fluence on surrounding values must be com- 
bated with broad based control measures. 
This also says something is wrong with a sys- 
tem that provides an exorbitant profit for a 
limited few at the expense of the homeowner. 

The need for comprehensive planning must 
take into account all aspects of human life 
today and in the future, it must address it- 
self to the delicate ecological balance and it 
must be concerned in the way in which we 
develop the housing which will be needed 
in the foreseeable future. 

The new Communities Act is directed at 
this effort and only with participation at the 
Federal, State and local level, as well as an 
adequate profit motive for private participa- 
tion, can we hope to cope with our future 
needs. 

Senator Mathias I commend your Bill No. 
2554 and will certainly do all I can to sup- 
port it. 
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Along with all other facets of planning with 
which we are familiar, I believe that there 
must be broad citizen participation. Not 
only as a consideration of individual needs, 
but even more important is the potential 
input of local citizen groups, either com- 
munity improvement organizations or those 
who have made a real effort to control the 
destiny of their neighborhood, i.e., V.P.C. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES GLEASON, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY EXECUTIVE 

I would like to offer some general observa- 
tions regarding local property taxation as 
well as the national land use policy legisla- 
tion pending before Congress. The property 
tax has attracted increasing attention over 
the years and more recently has been the 
subject of legal challenges with respect to 
financing public education. It can be demon- 
strated that property taxes and related 
assessment policies do effect land use par- 
ticularly with respect to the holding of land 
for future development. The real problem, 
however, is that local governments have been 
forced to rely on the property tax as a major 
source of revenue to finance local services. 
Throughout the country local officials have 
pleaded with state legislatures for additional 
taxing authority. These appeals have gen- 
erally gone unanswered. 

Of course, local property taxes represent 
only one element in the total tax package 
affecting land use. A full understanding of 
the problem must include a study of related 
Federal and State tax policies. 

The national land use policy legislation 
pending before Congress should be consid- 
ered in connection with any inquiry regard- 
ing property taxes. Local governments 
throughout the nation are being seriously 
challenged by a continuing trend of Federal 
and State takeovers of programs which have 
been traditionally local in nature. This trend 
is working to the disadvantage of the people 
in that it has produced a mammoth bu- 
reaucracy which is more costly, less efficient, 
and less responsive to the needs of the people. 
Local government, which is closest to the 
people, should not have taken away from 
it the powers and authority which are neces- 
sary to respond to the needs of local resi- 
dents. In this context I must express serious 
concern with the various bills pending before 
Congress which would establish a national 
land use policy. These bills effectively remove 
local governments from the decision making 
processes in land use planning. The people 
and the government of Montgomery County 
have been and continue to be committed to 
land use policies which will protect the en- 
vironment while providing desirable com- 
munities and neighborhoods in which people 
can live. The proposed legislation (S 632, S 
992, S 2554, etc.) transfers to the State and 
Federal government the ultimate decision of 
how Montgomery County and other local 
governments will develop in the future. 

No two local jurisdictions are identical in 
their problems, needs, or aspirations. Yet 
these bills would have Federal and State 
agencies substitute their views for what has 
always been the prerogative of representative 
government in which the people have a direct 
and effective voice. The result will be more 
bureaucracy, less responsiveness and a con- 
tinuation of the trend which is placing the 
individual further and further away from the 
decision making provesses of government. 

People tend to hold their local governments 
accountable for all failures in public services. 
This is as it should be. Local governments 
readily accept this responsibility which has 
expanded as the problems of urbanization 
continue to grow. However, our ability to deal 
with these problems is greatly diminished by 
the continuing trend of Federal and State 
takeovers. A national land use policy may 
well be necessary to assure that our environ- 
ment and natural resources are protected for 
future generations. I do not believe that such 
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& policy requires the dilution of local author- 
ity which will be destructive of representa- 
tive government. 

We will be happy to provide any informa- 
tion which may be helpful when Congress 
begins active consideration of land use policy 
legislation. 


[Testimony submitted by Dr. Thomas Muller 
of the Urban Institute] 


IMPACT OF PROPERTY TAXES ON LAND UsE— 
PRESENT AND POTENTIAL 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The impact of property taxes on land use 
has been the subject of discussion among 
economists and others for decades—probably 
since the property tax became a major source 
of revenue to pay for public services, In re- 
cent years, however, property taxes as a major 
source of revenue to meet the cost of local 
public services, particularly schools, have 
been under strong attack by various groups. 
In the past few months, courts in three states 
have, in fact, challenged the use of the prop- 
erty tax, as presently utilized, to pay for pub- 
lic education. The major arguments in oppo- 
sition to the property tax include the fol- 
lowing: 

It is regressive—that is, lower income fam- 
ilies spend a larger share of their income 
for property taxes compared to higher income 
families. 

Property wealth is unevenly distributed, 
resulting in sharp differences in fiscal ability 
between communities and school districts. 

The administration of the property tax is 
unfair, as it results in differences between 
and within types of property. 

Property tax differences between jurisdic- 
tions and types of property distort land use 
to the detriment of the community. 

This discussion will concentrate on the 
opposition to the present structure of the 
property tax in relation to detrimental land 
use. In subsequent sections, the impact of 
the property tax on agricultural land, prob- 
lems associated with preferential assessment 
of farm property and the effect of property 
taxes on urban residents are examined. Final- 
ly, the likely impact of reducing property 
taxes nationwide on the demand for land 
is briefly discussed. 


I. Tazation of agricultural land 


During 1966, 7.0 percent of all assessed 
property in Maryland was agricultural— 
somewhat below the national average of 11 
percent. In some counties of the state, such 
as Carroll and Frederick, about 25 percent 
of the property base is comprised of agri- 
cultural land. By contrast, only 2.6 percent 
of the base in Montgomery County is agri- 
cultural. Property tax rates on agricultural 
and other land have been curtailed, but not 
reduced, by the introduction of the county 
income tax surtax. This local income tax pro- 
vided $41.9 million in revenues to Mont- 
gomery County in 1971, compared to $90.6 
million derived from property tax. Without 
the surtax, to raise an equivalent amount of 
revenue, the county would have to increase 
its property tax rates by 46 percent. 

For the small farmer, taxation of his land 
via the property tax has always been a prob- 
lem, During 1963, 9.4 percent of the net farm 
income before the payment of property taxes 
was absorbed by the property tax, compared 
to less than 2 percent for industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. In general, property tax 
on land have increased at a much faster rate 
than farm income, resulting in greater tax 
burdens on farmers. But what places farmers 
at a disadvantage relative to most commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises is that the 
small farmer cannot “shift” the tax (that Is, 
pass on the tax) to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices for his product, This is 
because the small farmer operates in a com- 
petitive market, where his influence on the 
price of the product is minimal. In addition, 
to compete with other farmers, he has to in- 
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crease his investment in land, equipment and 
buildings, resulting in higher property tax 
payments. To the farmer the property tax is 
the least desirable among the three major 
forms of taxation used by state and local gov- 
ernments: (1) personal and corporate in- 
come, (2) sales and excise, and (3) real and 
personal property. Income taxes, since they 
allow various exemptions, tend to benefit 
the farmer whose money income is generally 
low. Sales taxes, particularly if food products 
are also taxed, have a lower tax burden for 
the farmer compared to the urban resident. 

In general, and particularly in a rapidly 
growing state like Maryland, the trend has 
been to shift large portions of land from its 
use for farming to other purposes, generally 
more intensive land uses than agriculture. 
Near growing metropolitan areas, residential 
housing, highways, and industrial/commer- 
cial enterprises have been absorbing agri- 
cultural land at a rapid rate. Although 
growth in the Washington and Baltimore 
areas during the 1970’s will probably be less 
than in the 1960's, primarily because of 
demographic changes resulting in decreased 
population growth, thousands of acres of 
family farm land will change into housing 
developments. The building of additional 
highways has a particular effect in the use 
of agricultural land, since highways allow 
developments to “leap frog’”—that is, to pass 
by existing farm land to a new area, which 
remains within commuting distance to em- 
ployment centers as a result of the new 
roads. This leap-frog effect is encouraged by 
public utilities, particularly those providing 
water and sewage services. Without adequate 
water and sewage facilities, expansion be- 
yond established urban perimeters is diffi- 
cult, A good example of the leap-frog effect 
is the Levitt’s development at Bel Air in 
Prince George’s County. The effect of new 
developments on the farmer in the area can 
be and frequently is negative from a fiscal 
viewpoint. Increased residential development 
brings about sharply increased costs of pub- 
lic services, particularly for such functions 
as schools, roads, as well as fire and police 
protection. For example, for Fairfax County, 
Virginia, to “break even” on new residential 
construction, the average value of the house 
has to be over $40,000, assuming the aver- 
age household living in detached housing 
has 13 children attending public school. 
That is, it requires property taxes from a 
$40,000 to $45,000 home to produce sufficient 
revenue to meet the average cost of public 
services resulting from the new construc- 
tion, including the necessary capital invest- 
ment. 

In effect, older residents in growing com- 
munities tend to subsidize the newer resi- 
dent, unless he purchases an expensive home 
or has no children in public schools. Garden 
apartment residents in both Prince George 
and Fairfax County have higher local public 
costs than local revenues that they generate. 
High rise apartment residents, as they tend 
to have few children in public school, are 
a net fiscal asset to each county. Rural resi- 
dents near new developments, as those in 
Prince Georges County, find sharply rising 
taxes on their homes and farms to pay for 
the new growth. This can be demonstrated 
by increases in the county property tax rate 
from $1.98 in 1957, to $3.53 in 1969. Popula- 
tion growth was the most rapid in Prince 
Georges County within the Washington area 
while concurrently taxes were rising faster 
than in other metropolitan jurisdictions. The 
small farmer may be forced off the land as a 
result of having to pay for massive in-migra- 
tion into suburban counties. Concurrently, 
however, the farmer, particularly if his farm 
is close to a highway, is also gaining finan- 
cially, as the value of the land he is using 
for agriculture becomes more valuable. Thus, 
the incentive to sell out to the land devel- 
open or land speculator. Reduced property 
taxes in general are likely to deter but not 
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prevent the change in land use from farming 
to other uses. Preferential assessment on 
agricultural property is one of the issues 
relating to the land use problem, to be dis- 
cussed in the subsequent section. 

One means of avoiding the rapid change of 
land from agricultural to other uses with- 
out modifying property tax rates is strong 
local zoning combined with a national land 
use policy, that is, legal constraints. Many 
Western European countries, including Great 
Britain, maintain tight controls to keep land 
rural until the area is ready for development. 
In theory, the Washington area has long 
range planning, such as the Year 2000 plan 
by the Maryland National Park and Planning 
Commission. In practice, such plans do not 
aid either the agricultural sector or urban 
residents, primarily because they are almost 
never implemented. A combination of fac- 
tors work against the implementation of mas- 
ter plans—political pressure by develop- 
ers, poor initial planning which is usually 
obsolete by the time the plans are completed, 
the lack of sufficient public awareness of the 
planning process and the absence of any na- 
tional guidelines. 


II. Preferential assessment of land and land 
use 


The issue of preferential tax treatment is 
one of the most controversial in the property 
tax area. At present, a number of “special 
interest” groups receive preferential tax 
treatment, either full or partial exemptions 
from the property tax, which have an effect 
on land use. Full exemption is, of course, pro- 
vided on federal, state and local government 
property, as well as religious and selected 
nonprofit private property. The value of to- 
tally tax-exempt property (land and improve- 
ment) in the State of Maryland in 1966 has 
been estimated at $2.5 billion, or 20 percent 
of the total assessed value of all property. 
In Prince Georges County, 27.8 percent of 
all assessed property in 1969 was tax-exempt, 
in Montgomery County 18 percent in the 
same year. In theory, fully exempting certain 
types of privately owned property encourages 
their building relative to structures which 
are taxable. However, the over-all impact on 
land use is probably not very significant, al- 
though the size of a church or private school 
building and thus the amount of land uti- 
lized may be effected by its tax-exempt stat- 
us. The primary objection to this category 
of exemptions is that the taxable property 
base is reduced. 

A controversial issue is partially-exempt 
property. For example, the exemption on real 
property for older citizens is permitted by 
the Maryland legislature as a county option. 
A number of Maryland counties have pro- 
visions for tax exemptions for older citizens 
meeting specified criteria, such as income. 
However, this exemption, while slightly re- 
ducing the tax base, has no impact on land 
use. The primary purpose of this legislation 
is to reduce the tax burden of citizens whose 
income has been reduced due to age. 

Preferential treatment of agricultural land 
is a more complex subject, subject to con- 
flicting interests at the state level. It is 
favored by farm groups and developers, but 
opposed by urban counties, as it represents 
the greatest real estate tax loss from the 
private sector in Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery Counties. A major justification for 
preferential assessment legislation has been 
that it would reduce urban sprawl and en- 
courage the maintenance of farmland, thus 
preserving open space near urban areas. 
However, this justification has been chal- 
lenged. Based on an analysis of preferential 
assessment in Maryland, Peter House states 
that “the effectiveness of tax measures in 
preserving open land depends on area wide 
planning and control over land use.” 1 This 
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view is shared by Frederick Stocker, who 
points to the “opportunities for developers 
and speculators to hold tracts of undeveloped 
land, while hiring a nearby farmer to cut hay 
or pasture a cow.”"* An examination of the 
growth pattern in the bi-county area lends 
little credence to the argument that urban 
sprawl has been reduced by the preferential 
tax. In fact, there is limited evidence to indi- 
cate that owners of such property occasion- 
ally chose to wait to sell or build on the 
property, while development “skips” their 
land into previously rural areas. 

The subsequent section of this report esti- 
mates the loss in tax revenues as a result of 
preferential tax assessment in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties. It is followed 
by a section suggesting alternatives to the 
present method of preferential assessment 
which would have an impact on land use. 


III. Revenue losses from preferential 
agricultural land assessment 

Maryland was the first state to modify its 
property tax laws to preferentially treat land 
used for farming, a practice which has spread 
to six other states by 1969. The original 
Maryland legislation, approved in 1960 (but 
modified in 1969) did not restrict preferential 
assessment to owner-operated farms, or to 
what would be considered “bona fide” farms. 
Nor were there provisions in the legislation 
to recapture any tax loss at the time of 
rezoning, which would indicate its use for 
more intensive development, or at the time 
of sale to land developers. 

The difference between market value and 
preferentially assessed value for agricultural 
property in both Montgomery and Prince 
George's County for 1966 was estimated in 
a previous study. A 1968 analysis by a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery County staff estab- 
lished the market value of preferentially as- 
sessed land at $205 million or about eight 
percent of the total tax base. 

The approach utilized by this writer to de- 
termine the tax loss associated with prefer- 
ential farm land assessment is shown in a 
recent publication.‘ 

The total assessable value of land not taxed 
is estimated by this writer to be $114 million 
in 1968, resulting in a revenue loss to Mont- 
gomery County of $3.0 million. In 1971, in 
view of rising land prices, the revenue loss 
is probably close to $4 million, based on the 
methodology described. While this is less 
than the $10 million the county claims as 
its tax loss in 1971, it remains a substantial 
amount. 

In Prince George’s County, 90,450 acres of 
land, comprising 28 percent of the total 
county area, were preferentially assessed in 
1969. The assessed value of agricultural land 
not taxed is estimated to be $65 million, 
representing a tax loss in 1969 of $2.3 mil- 
lion, and probably close to $3 million in 1972. 
Despite the substantial tax losses to these 
two counties, the abandonment of prefer- 
entially assessed farmland would add less 
than 5 percent to the property base of the 
two counties. This may not be an unreason- 
able cost if, in fact, a land use policy which 
would result in the objectives set out in the 
preferential assessment legislation could be 
implemented. 


IV. Alternatives to preferential agricultural 
land assessment 


In view of the problems associated with 
preferential assessment as previously dis- 
cussed, it is useful to consider alternatives 
to the existing system in Maryland, and per- 
haps other states. The aim of these alterna- 
tives is not to assess farm property at its 
value if it were used for more intensive pur- 
poses, as this places small farmers at a dis- 
advantage, and can result in unfavorable 
land use practices. Rather, the objectives 
would be to reduce abuses. 

(1) Tax deferment on agricultural land, 
but for an extended time period without tax 
payment liability limit. Oregon requires pay- 
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ment for the differential between taxes paid 
under preferential treatment and the amount 
that would have been paid without the pref- 
erential tax law for a period of up to five 
years with accumulated interest charged at 
a rate of 6 percent. Since 1969, Maryland 
counties can “recapture” part of the tax loss 
when the use of land previously under pref- 
erential assessment, is changed. However, at 
present, the tax payment is limited to 5 per- 
cent of full market value. With prevailing tax 
rates, holding land for two or more years 
results in a benefit to the owner despite the 
“recapture” clause. 

(2) Allow continuation of tax deferral and 
preferential tax treatment until land use is 
changed. At the time of the change, tax the 
increment in land value, on the basis of such 
criteria as years of preferential treatment of- 
fered or the new use of land. For example, 
& particular land use may have a negative 
fiscal or environmental impact. That is, the 
cost of public services provided may exceed 
derived revenues, or the pollution created 
may have a high social cost. Thus, the tax 
percentage could be based on the likely fiscal 
and environmental impact resulting from 
new land use. The tax could therefore be a 
tool developed to encourage or discourage a 
particular land use. This concept was recom- 
mended in a report to Prince Georges 
County.’ A modified version of this approach 
was subsequently proposed by the County 
Executive and the County Council in 1971, 
but not approved by the State General As- 
sembly.* 

It should be noted that in some cases land 
presently in agricultural use should be de- 
veloped for more intensive use. In these cases, 
preferential tax treatment would not aid ef- 
fective planning. However, the determination 
as to when a particular parcel of land should 
be developed requires a comprehensive plan 
which can be enforced which few areas now 
have or can implement. 

(3) Provide preferential assessment on 
bona fide agricultural land only. The last 
alternative is implicitly practiced in most 
states of the nation, without formal 
legislation. 

In most states, farm property is under-as- 
sessed relative to other types of property, re- 
gardless of preferential farm assessment be- 
ing part of state law. In Maryland, assessed- 
to-market value rates in 1966 were 19.5 
percent for farms, 43.6 percent for all prop- 
erty; for the same year in Pennsylvania, the 
values were 4.7 percent for farmland, 31.4 
percent for all types of property. In 1966 
nationally, the assessed-to-market value 
ratio for farmland was 17.8 percent compared 
to 32.6 percent of all property. Thus, this 
writer maintains, states without preferential 
assessment under-assess agricultural land at 
about the same level (based on the 1967 
Census of Government data) than the State 
of Maryland. One factor causing under- 
assessment of agricultural land relative to 
land with structures is that local officials 
realize the fiscal situation of the farmer, and 
thus prefer to tax industrial and commercial 
property, where the tax burden can be shifted 
out of the area, at a higher rate. An addi- 
tional factor is that a considerable share of 
agricultural land sales are to purchasers 
who plan to utilize the land for more inten- 
sive purposes. This causes the buyer to be 
willing to pay a price considerably above 
what the local assessor estimates as the fair 
value of the land. 

One of the difficulties in equitable admin- 
istration of the property tax is to estimate 
the value of land in fringe urban areas before 
it is improved. Many cities, including New 
York City, deliberately tax business property 
more heavily compared to residential prop- 
erty. This practice may be contributing to 
the migration of corporate headquarters from 
central cities to suburbs, increasing the de- 
mand for industrial and commercial land in 
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suburban areas. Whether suburban areas 
benefit from this migration depends on the 
characteristics of the specific enterprise 
which relocates. The relocation, in almost 
all cases, causes economic dislocation in the 
central cities. While these assessment prac- 
tices may not be legal, they are nevertheless 
practiced widely. 


V. Property tarzes, land use and the urban 
resident 


Property taxes and land use in urban areas 
can be examined from a number of view- 
points—that of local government, the in- 
vestor and developer, or the home owner and 
renter. Clearly, actions taken by the investor 
and local government influence the avail- 
ability of housing, tax rates, and the use of 
land by residents. 

Local government, as it controls zoning, 
determines the amount of land available fora 
specific function. Expanding the amount of 
land available for intensive use tends to 
reduce the price of land zoned for that pur- 
pose. An element contributing to current 
opposition to the property tax is that tax rates 
vary between contiguous jurisdictions and 
counties. For example, the property tax in 
Montgomery County is lower than adjacent 
Prince Georges County, although its public 
services are considered equivalent, and prob- 
ably superior to its neighbor. Property tax 
rates by themselves are not the critical ele- 
ment in the level and intensity of land use. 

The decision of what type of construction 
takes place is made by the investors, reflect- 
ing in part availability of zoned land, the 
demand for various types of residential and 
non-residential construction, and in part 
the return from the property investment 
relative to other investments. However, prop- 
erty taxes do have some impact on the loca- 
tion of new construction, For example, prop- 
erty taxes may affect the specific location of 
industry within a given general area. Again, 
since property taxes generally amount to 
less than two percent of the value of in- 
dustry output, factors other than the level 
of the property tax tend to be dominant 
in the location of enterprises. In terms of 
residential housing, mortgage interest rates 
are probably more crucial than the level of 
the property tax in determining housing 
construction activity. However, less inten- 
sive land use (more single family housing) 
is no doubt encouraged, compared to the 
demand for apartments, as a result of the 
ability of homeowners to deduct interest 
and property tax payments from their fed- 
eral and state personal income taxes. Thus, 
particularly for higher income families, there 
is an economic incentive to purchase single 
family homes compared to renting apart- 
ments. Since unit density per acre between 
the two types of housing varies sharply, it 
may be argued that the present income tax 
laws encourage lower density land use, re- 
ducing the amount of open space. 

The location of housing within a metro- 
politan area can also be influenced by tax 
rates, as these reflect the short and long 
term cost of housing. In the Washington, 
D.C. Metropolitan Area, Prince Georges 
County has the highest tax rate, Arlington 
and Fairfax Counties of Virginia the lowest 
rates. One factor contributing to the rapid 
growth of Fairfax County, Virginia, in the 
past few years may have been lower property 
and income taxes compared to Maryland 
counties. A parallel result has been the 
growth in the value of existing housing 
relative to other parts of the metropolitan 
area, increasing demand by anticipation of 
fast appreciation in the value of residential 
property. Concurrently, high property taxes 
in areas close to the employment center of 
a metropolitan area can also indirectly 
stimulate demand for housing. A major rea- 
son lower and middle income families pur- 
chased homes and rented apartments in 
Prince Georges County of Maryland rela- 
tive to other counties in the area, is that 
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housing tended to be somewhat cheaper, 
partially because the builder was able to 
purchase comparable land at a lower cost 
than in Montgomery and Fairfax counties. 
In part this was a case of higher property 
taxes being capitalized, resulting in lower 
land cost. An additional factor was the avail- 
ability of land zoned for higher density resi- 
dential construction. Other factors, such 
as the quality of public services and the 
desirability of neighborhoods also influence 
the cost of undeveloped land independent 
of property tax levels within similar distance 
to the central city. 

The above discussion indicates that differ- 
ences in tax rates within a metropolitan area 
can have opposing effects on the supply of 
housing by income group. The absence of 
sound land use policies, resulting in un- 
coordinated zoning practices, can offset or 
reinforce the effect of property tax dif- 
ferentials. 

This discussion has excluded the effects 
of property taxes on housing in central ci- 
ties, which differ from the impact of changes 
in the property tax in suburban areas, Cen- 
tral cities have the advantage of large per 
pupil property bases compared to the suburbs 
because of the concentration of commercial 
enterprises, and the out-migration of fami- 
lies with children to the suburbs. Concur- 
rently, because of their lower income levels 
and higher proportion of households with 
very low income, most central cities have 
difficulty in raising revenues. Improvement 
to slum housing in cities, but not necessarily 
middle and upper income suburban housing, 
may be curtailed as a result of taxing addi- 
tions to or remodeling of buildings. 

To owners of property, particularly apart- 
ment buildings, a more important considera- 
tion than the property tax, most of which is 
passed on, in the form of higher rents, are 
the tax policies of the federal government. 
Federal income tax depreciation, capital 
gains and tax shelter policies influence the 
demand for land and buildings as invest- 
ments. 


VI. Impact of a nationwide reduction in 
property tazes on the demand for land 
The previous discussion has shown that 

property tax rate variations, particularly if 

they conflict with differences in zoning 
practice, can influence the demand for land 
within the same metropolitan area. 

It is likely that in response to both legal 
and taxpayer pressure, legislation will be in- 
troduced by both the President and Con- 
gress to reduce the impact of the property 
tax, specifically local property taxes for 
school districts, Since these proposals would 
likely have an impact on property taxes 
across the nation, it is of interest to esti- 
mate the likely impact of such reductions on 
the demand for land. It is obvious that un- 
less there are reductions in expenditures for 
services, new national revenue sources must 
be levied on the taxpayer to pay for the re- 
duced property tax. The federal income tax 
rates, recently modified by Congress, will not 
be increased. It is more likely that a national 
sales or value-added tax is to be introduced. 
Both of these taxes are regressive. As such, 
the average income family, earning $8,000 to 
$10,000, will not have greater purchasing 
power, although there may be a slight redis- 
tribution of income between income classes 
and redistribution of income spatially—from 
states such as Maryland and Connecticut to 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Excise taxes—such 
as gasoline taxes—are also regressive, except 
for the lowest income group. 

Since much of the opposition to the prop- 
erty tax appears to come from the suburban 
homeowner, it may be reasonable to ask, if 
in fact, his opposition is, from a fiscal view- 
point, sensible. In general, a middle or higher 
income suburban resident living in his own 
home is fiscally better off paying the prop- 
erty tax compared to the alternative of the 
same revenues being obtained by the school 
district from an income tax. In most states, 
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the major burden of the personal income 
tax falis on households earning over $8,000. 

The reduction in the property tax will re- 
sult, other things being equal, in higher 
prices for land, causing somewhat higher ini- 
tial costs of new residential and non-residen- 
tial structures. At the local and state level, 
the substitution of sales or income taxes for 
the property tax would also reduce the sta- 
bility of the tax base. One advantage of the 
property tax to local and state governments 
is that fluctuations in the economy have less 
impact on revenues than other tax sources. 
If the average family does not have increased 
purchasing power, the short-term higher cost 
of housing will not be offset. Thus, although 
a family planning to purchase a home may 
save over the years, as a result of decreased 
property taxes, the short term effect may be 
higher initial outlays. If this occurs, the 
demand for residential land will not increase 
However, those who own land and structures 
do benefit fiscally from a reduction in the 
property tax, since the value of their property 
will be increased and the cost of maintaining 
the property decreased. Small reductions in 
the local property tax will have no appreci- 
able impact on the demand for land if the 
tax decrease is national in scope. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The previous discussion indicates that the 
relationship between property taxes and land 
use is complex, with changes in tax rates 
having differing impacts on various groups. 
A few generalizations based on the preceding 
comments can be summarized: 

(1) In relation to other sections of the 
economy, farmers are at a disadvantage by 
the use of the property tax. Farmers near 
growing urban areas can suffer because of 
rising costs of public services which result 
in higher property tax rates. Concurrently, 
they can benefit by selling their land to de- 
velopers near growing areas. 

(2) There is little evidence to indicate that 
present preferential assessment practices 
have resulted in either aiding farmers or 
reducing urban sprawl in Maryland. Bene- 
ficiaries seem to be those who either develop 
or speculate in land. 

(3) There are alternatives which can help 
to relieve the tax burden of the farmer with- 
out concurrently hurting the general public. 
Particularly effective is a high tax on the 
incremental value of land resulting from 
more intensive land use. 

(4) The property tax can be a useful tool 
in controlling land use only if it is combined 
with comprehensive regional planning. The 
level of taxes on the incremental value of 
land resulting from rezoning could be ad- 
justed to reflect conformity to such places. 
At present, land use is influenced more by 
federal income tax policies than property tax 
differentials. 

(5) While differences in property tax rates 
have little influence on land use nationally, 
they have an effect on the demand for land 
within the same metropolitan area. 

(6) Decreases in the property tax nation- 
ally would not aid those seeking new hous- 
ing but would increase the value of real prop- 
erty, benefiting those who now own prop- 
erty. The agricultural sector would also bene- 
fit from general reductions in property tax 
rates. Whether the average household will 
have a reduced tax burden depends on the 
form of taxation utilized as a substitute for 
the property tax. A national tax would, how- 
ever, redistribute revenues from higher in- 
come to lower income states. 

The property tax, including preferential 
assessment of selected types of property, is 
@ potentially useful method of aiding in the 
implementation of national land use policy 
at the local and state level. To accomplish 
this objective, legislation establishing such 
a policy has to be enacted, and land use 
planning at all levels of government closely 
coordinated with property tax legislation and 
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administration. Without this linkage, 
changes in the property tax structure may be 
detrimental to effective land use. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. WILLIAM L. 
BALFOUR, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BALTIMORE LEAGUE OF WoMEN VOTERS 


The League of Women Voters of Baltimore 
City is not at this time prepared to make 
a statement in support of the property tax; 
however, we have serious reservations about 
some of the alternative revenue sources 
being proposed. We agree that the property 
tax as presently administered is burdensome 
to the poor and to those with fixed incomes, 
and that it too often tends to discourage 
maintenance of and improvement to prop- 
erty, but we urge that you consider methods 
of making the property tax more equitable 
before abandoning it as a major source of 
local revenues. The League favors reforms 
which would provide for 

1. more uniform assessments; 2. simplifi- 
cation of assessment procedures; 3. making 
the process more self-enforcing. 

We also feel that a properly administered 
property tax can be a useful tool in encour- 
aging optimum land use, and in enforce- 
ment of progressive planning and zoning. 

In reality, the property tax is two taxes, 
one on land and one on improvements. In 
1966, the Baltimore League urged that the 
city investigate a method of real estate tax- 
ation in which land value is emphasized 
over improvements. Tax symposia in recent 
years have examined the property tax as a 
source of revenue and have suggested that 
at present this source of revenue is poorly 
utilised by most governments. They often 
suggest that land and improvements ought 
to be taxed at different rates. The land, an 
asset that cannot leave its locality, should 
be taxed at a higher rate than improve- 
ments: the more centrally located and valu- 
able the land, the higher the tax. Improve- 
ments, on the other hand should be taxed 
at a rate sufficiently low to encourage build- 
ers and utilizers of the land. This is pri- 
marily recommended for use in urban areas 
to insure highest and best use of city land. 
In outer areas, where green space or other 
use is preferred, tax rates could be adjusted 
to encourage the desired usage, such as the 
present low rate enjoyed by farmers. 

Under this system, unimproved lots or ob- 
solescent buildings on high value land would 
be too expensive to hold for slums or for 
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speculative purposes. The economically- 
minded utilizer would be rewarded with tax 
rates on his improvements low enough to 
make the improvements profitable, rather 
than the object of a punitive assessment, as 
is too often the case at present. The city of 
Pittsburgh has been using this system for 
fifty years and finds its effective. Southfield, 
Michigan, outside of Detroit, has also em- 
ployed a similar plan with great success. 

The League recognizes the vital importance 
of a Master Zoning Plan to this type of tax 
assessment. 

The League of Women Voters of Mary- 
land has a position in opposition to in- 
creases in the sales tax which would make 
it more regressive, and favors increased use 
of a graduated income tax as a revenue source 
at the state level. We have not seen Presi- 
dent Nixon's proposed legislation on a value- 
added tax, but we question whether this type 
of taxation will bear any less heavily on the 
poor and those with fixed incomes than the 
property tax now does. We also wonder how 
this will affect the ability of U.S.-manu- 
factured products to compete with imports— 
will it further complicate our already dif- 
ficult tariff situation? 

Another question we must ask is how rev- 
enues collected at the federal level will be 
distributed. Will areas which carry more than 
their share of the burden of population—the 
poor, the old, the ill, the very young—with 
resulting higher need for services, receive & 
proportionately higher share of revenues? 

The League is presently considering the 
question of whether the state should assume 
the total fiscal burden of education, and if 
so, how they should pay for it. One 
source of revenue is state assumption of the 
industrial property tax. Because of competi- 
tion among subdivisions for industry, much 
industrial land is apparently grossly under- 
assessed. Statewide taxation of industrial real 
estate would provide an equalizer and en- 
able higher assessments. The amount of local 
revenue lost would evidently not be signifi- 
cant at least in the city of Baltimore, and 
certainly not when weighed against the cost 
of education. 

The major problem of redistribution of our 
fiscal resources seems to be that, no matter 
which tax method is applied, those areas 
least able to raise revenues often have the 
highest need to provide services. Nobody likes 
to pay higher taxes, and the property tax, 
partly because it is highly visible (as opposed 
to a value-added tax which would be hidden 
in the purchase price of an item) is much 
under fire. But because it is based on land 
values, it can be applied progressively, there- 
by redistributing the burden more fairly on 
those better able to pay. It also provides an 
urban area such as Baltimore, which has a 
high assessable base and a fairly low per 
capita income with a steady and predictable 
source of income which is not dependent on 
the whims of state legislatures or Congress, 
and which can be used as a basis on which to 
finance capital projects. Finally, the property 
tax may have unrealized potential as a tool 
for encouragement of sound land use, when 
coupled with wise and comprehensive plan- 
ning and zoning. 


REMARKS OF Mr. GEORGE C. FREEMAN, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF THE 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, IN A LETTER TO 
SENATOR MATHIAS 
I have reviewed S. 2554, S. 992, and S. 632 

all designed to bring about more intelligent 

planning of land use especially as it relates 
to the environment. 

Mankind can well be at the fork in the 
road to his environmental future. One road 
leads to a better environment for living 
through man’s mastery of his own tech- 
nology; the other just could lead to gradual 
extinction of life on earth. 

Even though Boy Scouts have traditionally 
fostered conservation, our present concern 
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is such that in 1971 we launched a national 
good turn called Project SOAR (Save Our 
American Resources). The program was so 
successful that we are continuing it in 1972, 
and the Girl Scouts are joining us. 

While the B.S.A. does not attempt to in. 
fluence legislation, certainly we would ap- 
plaud in principle any intelligent effort to 
deal more kindly with our environment and 
with our dwindling land resources. 

One long-time scout leader once said if we, 
as a nation, do not make wiser use of our 
land “the day will come when a boy can’t 
find a gully to spit in. 

We wish you well and appreciate your 
interest. 

COMMENTS OF Mr. VLADIMIR A. WAHBE, SEC- 

RETARY OF STATE PLANNING FOR MARYLAND, 

In A LETTER TO SENATOR MATHIAS 


I am encouraged by your concern for the 
need of comprehensive state land use plan- 
ning, for I feel that the states should play 
an important role in determining the ulti- 
mate development, utilization, or conserva- 
tion of its land resources. Although local and 
regional jurisdictions have a traditional and 
legitimate interest in land use planning, 
Maryland has become more deeply involved, 
lending a perspective to planning not other- 
wise considered. There are many important 
justifications for an increased state role. In- 
cluded among these are the increased con- 
tributions or total assumption of responsi- 
bilities once considered local functions, and 
the magnitude of costs required to provide 
public services and facilities and the need 
to optimize their use, while simultaneously 
discouraging waste and reducing duplica- 
tions. I would suggest that federal land use 
legislation require the state’s planning de- 
partment or its counterpart, where they exist, 
be charged with the responsibilities of the 
act. This would assure an interdisciplinary 
and integrated planning effort. 

As you are probably aware, the Maryland 
Department of State Planning functions as 
the Governor's staff agency in planning mat- 
ters and is charged with preparing a bal- 
anced, integrated program for the develop- 
ment and effective employment of the nat- 
ural and other resources of the State. I 
would like to take this opportunity to out- 
line some of the ongoing land use planning 
activities of this department. 

At the request of the Governor, we have 
drafted an Executive Order, directing the 
Department of State Planning to prepare a 
Generalized State Land Use Plan and as- 
sociated policies by December, 1973, to be 
followed by regulations, incentives and pro- 
cedures to implement the plan. The sug- 
gested Order directs all departments, agen- 
cies, commissions and other organizations to 
assist to their fullest ability and requests 
the cooperation of all other public and pri- 
vate agencies, jurisdictions and individuals, 
The Department is to include among other 
items— 

(1) an analysis of the consequences of 
existing State, regional and local plans and 
policies which influence land use. 

(2) those natural features and processes 
which establish land use suitability, capa- 
bility and environmental sensitivity for vari- 
ous uses. 

(3) consideration and protection of his- 
torical, cultural, ecological, recreational and 
aesthetic resources. 

(4) an analysis of the land use influences 
posed by supplying utilities, transportation 
networks, and other public services and fa- 
cilities and the development of techniques 
to employ these elements in guiding land 
use. 
(5) development of standards for public 
services and facilities and methods of assur- 
ing their implementation, 

(6) existing and projected population 
levels, characteristics, densities, and distri- 
butions, including alternative arrangements; 
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the amount and distribution of various types 
of dominant land uses, projection of future 
land use requirements, alternative allocations 
of future land use. 

The Department of State Planning had 
previously identified the Lower Eastern Shore 
of Maryland as a pilot area in testing cer- 
tain techniques to be used in developing the 
State Generalized Land Use Plan. A compre- 
hensive inventory of natural and physical 
elements was compiled and the information 
has been graphically illustrated on trans- 
parent acetate which is overlayed on a geo- 
graphic base map. By manipulating the over- 
lays specific areas with development con- 
straints or potentials (natural, environmen- 
tal, or socio-economic) can be identified and 
appropriate policies formulated for their 
proper utilization or preservation. A few of 
the elements that we have mapped in this 
manner include soil suitabilities for sewage 
filter fields, agriculture suitability, ground- 
water aquifer recharge zones, transportation 
networks, and local water, sewerage, and gen- 
eral plans, Even this preliminary analysis 
has identified numerous inconsistencies be- 
tween plans, development, and land use suit- 
abilities. 

As you are aware, the Department has re- 
quested funds from NASA for participation 
in the Earth Resource Technology Satellite 
Program. The information and techniques de- 
veloped from this demonstration project will 
be applied to the development of the Gen- 
eralized State Land Use Plan. We anticipate 
realizing many benefits from using the lat- 
est technology, including increased cost ef- 
fectiveness while providing detailed infor- 
mation in a timely manner, 

Additionally, the Department has prepared 
the Maryland Outdoor Recreation and Open 
Space Plan, the Maryland Historical Preser- 
vation Plan, the State’s Housing Element, 
technical reports on the management of 
Maryland’s wetlands, the Chesapeake Bay, 


and inventories of natural areas, ground- 
water aquifers and mineral commodities 
which relate to the State's land resources. 
These plans, reports, and inventories are 
elements of the State Land Use Plan. 

If the Department of State Planning can 
be of assistance to you, please contact me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CIVIL AIR PATROL 
ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S BEST 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
always been proud of the New Hampshire 
Civil Air Patrol and the role they play in 
national defense. Particularly in these 
times when it is not unusual for people 
to detach themselves from national in- 
volvement, it is gratifying to see the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire support a national 
organization to the extent of making 
their State’s CAP the third best in the 
country. I know it is moving towards first 
in the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a memorandum 
to the citizens of New Hampshire from 
Col. Donald R. DeFoe, commander of the 
New Hampshire Wing, Civil Air Patrol, 
concerning activities of the New Hamp- 
shire Civil Air Patrol for most of 1971. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CIVIL AIR PATROL ACTIVITIES, JANUARY-OCTOBER 
1971 

The Civil Air Patrol in New Hampshire was 
rated third best in the country by the CAP 
National Commander in 1970. We are striving 
to be the best in the country in 1971 and our 
mid year evaluation suggests that we are on 
the way. In the area of communications capa- 
bility, New Hampshire was best in the coun- 
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try in 1970 and continues to hold that posi- 
tion. 

During 1971, thus far, New Hampshire Civil 
Air Patrol has engaged in five U.S. Air Force 
directed Search and Rescue missions. These 
missions represent 385 aircraft sorties; 573 
aircraft flying hours and 829 man days by 
trained personnel. A conservative estimate of 
the dollar value of this participation is in 
excess of $50,000.00. 

The Civil Air Patrol in New Hampshire is 
made up of 672 adults and young people who 
devote much of their time and treasure to 
improving their ability to contribute to the 
safety and security of their society. Of the 
432 senior members of the Civil Air Patrol, 
181 are pilots—nearly one third of all the reg- 
istered pilots in the state. Our 240 cadets— 
between the ages of 13 and 18—learn and 
practice the values of self discipline, social re- 
sponsibility and moral leadership. In 1971, 
forty six of our cadets attended a ten day 
encampment at Grenier Field; one went to 
South America, four have learned to fly, two 
have attended an Officers Training School, 
four have lived for a week in a hospital doing 
the jobs that need to be done in the emer- 
gency room, the laboratory and the operating 
room. A hundred are learning and practicing 
the fleld skills that save lives in the rugged 
New Hampshire mountains. 

The number one mission of New Hampshire 
Civil Air Patrol is to voluntarily use its re- 
sources to meet emergencies. That it per- 
forms this mission is indicated by its action 
in the search and rescue missions and by 
such things as its response to the Keene 
Police Department request for aid in the 
search for a missing child; its response to the 
request from a Nashua trucking company to 
look for a stolen truck trailer; its aid to the 
Hillsboro, Francestown, Bennington Police 
and Fire Departments in the search for a 
mentally retarded man in the woods; when 
the Hooksett Police sought help in protect- 
ing the site of an aircraft accident in Au- 
burn on October 8th, CAP responded with 
seventy-five man hours of organized, trained 
assistance. 

What are the resources of Civil Air Patrol in 
New Hampshire? People of course. Four 
hundred and thirty-two seniors and two 
hundred and forty cadets. But these are not 
ordinary people, these are people who train 
and prepare to serve. In the past year they 
have devoted their own time and money to 
fly over eleven hundred hours learning how 
to search. They attend unit, state and na- 
tional training schools, they conduct training 
with Civil Defense Agencies and they submit 
themselves to Federal evaluations of their 
training progress and their capabilities, On 
October 9, the U.S. Air Force awarded New 
Hampshire Civil Air Patrol its highest rating 
for Civil Defense capability. On October 16, 
New Hampshire received the highest national 
recognition for its search and rescue capabil- 
ity. This last recognition was particularly 
meaningful because it was managed by some 
of the thirteen Civil Air Patrol members who 
graduated on October 2 from a regional Mis- 
sion Coordinator's School. 

Other resources include the forty-seven 
vehicles, mostly special purpose and all in 
excellent condition. Two injured people rode 
down from Sharps Mountain on a CAP Weasel 
on September 21; no other vehicle could have 
helped them. 

We rarely need to use our seventeen mobile 
generators but when we need them they are 
ready—with trained operators—to provide 
power for communications, or to save a mil- 
lion gallons of milk. 

Communications is the key to the effective 
use of resources. In all the Civil Air Patrol 
in all of the United States—including Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico—New Hampshire 
communications are the best. New Hampshire 
has forty-three new, single side band land 
stations; twenty new, single side band mobile 
units; seventy-five VHF stations in aircraft, 
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vehicles and fixed locations, and the trained 
personnel to operate the equipment. On every 
Civil Air Patrol activity, the CAP Mission Co- 
ordinator is in constant contact with all of 
his people, his vehicles, and his aircraft. 

The Civil Air Patrol in New Hampshire owns 
ten aircraft. Members of the Civil Air Patrol 
own sixty-eight additional aircraft. These 
aircraft are not only valuable in searching, 
they are capable of priceless courier service 
as well. 

No reference to CAP resources would be 
complete without noting the support of the 
US Air Force. New Hampshire has a regular 
Air Force Liaison Officer and his staff; nine 
US Air Force reservists and the outstanding 
support of the commander of Grenier Air 
Force Station. These people provide profes- 
sional assistance and aid CAP in securing 
and maintaining much of its equipment. 

New Hampshire Civil Air Patrol consists 
of thirteen squadrons with two more in 
the process of activation. The membership 
is a cross section of New Hampshire society, 
but leans substantially toward the more ac- 
complished and more capable. 

The mission of Civil Air Patrol according 
to the Congress of the United States 
(36US201-208) is to voluntarily use its re- 
sources to meet emergencies, to encourage 
aerospace education of the general public 
and to motivate young men and women to 
ideals of leadership and service through aero- 
Space education and training. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT MESSAGE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, yester- 
day President Nixon again emphasized 
his concern and his commitment to rural 
America. He has called for increased con- 
gressional attention to the problems of 
the countryside as well as those of the 


cities. The President's call for action on 
his proposals of government reorganiza- 
tion and rural revenue sharing are, again, 
a direct invitation to Congress to act to 
assist rural Americans in their goal to 
preserve and improve the quality of life 
in the countryside. 

I am especially pleased with the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to provide a substantial 
rural development credit program. This 
proposal not only involves the Federal 
Government in a lending capacity, but 
encourages local private lending institu- 
tions to become increasingly involved in 
the life and responsibility of their own 
communities. This proposal will provide 
badly needed funds to rural Americans 
for farm and community improvements 
which are badly needed but far too ex- 
pensive for consideration without new 
and expanded developmental assistance 
programs. 

The President has also emphasized the 
need for additional funds for improve- 
ment of the rural environment. Preven- 
tive action in rural areas, such as the 
President has called for, will zo a long 
way toward eliminating future problems 
of the magnitude of those we face today. 
Conservation is a task which directly in- 
volves rural Americans and it is a prob- 
lem which they are very willing to deal 
with if they have the means. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal will give rural Americans 
and their communities the help they 
need to work for the improvement of 
their environment. 

Finally, the President has expressed his 
conviction, one which I share, that the 
responsibility for rural programs has long 
been in the wrong hands. The respon- 
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sibility for local and community pro- 
grams and problems belongs to those 
who have to deal with them. Farmers and 
other citizens of our rural areas who deal 
with the land and its people and products 
know their problems and the possible 
solutions better than Washington ever 
will. The President’s goal is to give the 
people of rural America the opportunity 
and responsibility to make their own de- 
cisions and set their own plans for the 
projects which will affect them. There is 
much room for local leaders and citizens 
to work together for their common bene- 
fit. I am confident of their ability to plan 
effectively for their own future. 

Mr. President, I represent an essen- 
tially rural State. Utah has its cities and 
its urban problems too and we are work- 
ing with these, but in terms of land area 
the vast reaches of our State are open 
and lonely, and sparsely inhabited. 

Our small towns are experiencing the 
problems of small communities all over 
America, their population is declining, 
money is not available for community 
facilities, sewer and water treatment, 
schools and other necessities. Approxi- 
mately one-third of our rural counties 
have been designated as “economically 
depressed” and eligible for assistance 
through the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. These areas, and many like 
them need the kind of attention and as- 
sistance the President has proposed. An 
attractive and economically active rural 
America has much to offer all of us, as 
we attempt to find once again the serene 
and peaceful life many of us once knew. 

I am extremely pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s new objectives in rural develop- 
ment and I am disappointed that his 
previous proposals are still awaiting ac- 
tion from Congress. At this point a re- 
vitalized rural America is a congressional 
responsibility. I strongly hope we have 
the opportunity to deal with these pro- 
posals during this session. 


IN PRAISE OF FRANCES KNIGHT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Miss 
Frances Knight, the U.S. Director of the 
Passport Office, is unquestionably one of 
the Nation’s most outstanding servants. 

As a longtime admirer of this efficient 
and distinguished lady, I was pleased to 
read an article about her in the February 
1, 1972, issue of the Daily News, Wash- 
ington, D.C., by Scripps-Howard staff 
writer Wauhillau La Hay. 

Miss Knight, who is Mrs. Wayne Par- 
rish in private life, has greatly improved 
the U.S. passport system and her office is 
generally considered one of the best run 
operations in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “She Has 
Passport No. 1 and Runs a Tight Ship” 
be printed the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHE Has Passport No. 1 AND RUNS a TIGHT 
SHIP 
(By Wauhillau La Hay) 

Frances Knight holds U.S. Passport No. 1. 
On it is a flattering picture. 

Nobody else can make the first claim and 
few can make the second. 
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Miss Knight, director of the Office of Pass- 
port Service, is well acquainted with that old 
gag: “If you look like your passport picture, 
you really need a trip.” So she had her pic- 
tures specially made. 

“Sure, I've got No. 1,” she says with an 
impish grin. “Otherwise, can’t you just pic- 
ture all the big shots in Washington who 
would be tearing their hair for that number?” 

Controversial Frances Gladys Knight, who 
is Mrs. Wayne Parrish in private life, has been 
a thorn in the State Department’s side ever 
since she was put in her present position in 
1955. She calls a spade a dirty shovel, says 
“creeps are out to get me,” doesn’t hesitate to 
name names, hates bueaucracy with a purple 
passion—and keeps her job. 


A SUPERB JOB 


The truth is she does the job superbly and 
doesn’t want any interference from what 
she calls “passport-expert-management-type 
characters.” 

Since 1955 she has cut down waiting time 
for passports from approximately six weeks 
to three days—less for special cases. She has 
simplified applications from three legal-size 
pages to one letter-size page. 

Passports no longer bleed green on hot 
tourists’ hands, They are now made of wash- 
able plastic. 

They’ve been slimmed down from 48 pages 
to only 20. Many technical changes, most re- 
sulting in time and money savings, have been 
made. 

The size of Miss Knight’s department is 
indicated by the fact that more than 8 mil- 
lion valid passports are outstanding. Last 
year 2.4 million brand new ones, not renewals, 
were issued. 

In 1955, she took over her new domain, then 
located in the Winder building across the 
street from the executive office building. Just 
520,000 passports had been issued that year. 
In the basement, used as a prison during the 
Civil War, she found a million unified docu- 
ments. Many of them were requests for 
passports. 

Miss Knight started to clean house. She 
went to Capitol Hill to plead for funds to run 
a more efficient office. She cultivated the 
House and Senate. Today she has a special 
telephone line to take incoming calls from 
legislators. 

“I’m on first-name terms with most of 
them,” said Miss Knight. “They ask me ques- 
tions and I say to them, ‘Boys, these are the 
facts. If you don’t like 'em, look into 'em. If 
you like 'em, give us a pat on the back.’” 

The “boys” on the Hill usually respond by 
giving the slender, strawberry blond woman 
in her mid-60s, a pat on the back. 

At the State Department, a discreet silence 
is maintained. She has tangled with almost 
everybody, from secretaries of state on down. 
At one point in her tenure, she was criticized 
for not giving passports to avowed Commu- 
nists. Then a Supreme Court ruling came 
along which said she should. 

The next thing she knew, a congressman 
was blasting her for going out of her way to 
give passports to Communists. 

“I just do what I'm ordered to do,” was 
Miss Knight’s response. “They make the laws 
and I follow them to a letter.” 

PASSPORT TO THE MOON 

Passports come in blue (regular) black 
(diplomatic) and maroon (official), and the 
only person in the United States who doesn't 
need one is the President. Everybody else does 
and that surprisingly includes Astronauts. 

“To the moon? Sure!” She laughed. “Who 
knows where they're going to land? The 
Astronauts have official passports. Maybe 
someday a little Martian will come up to one 
and ask for identification!" 

There’s a “lookout file’—a list of names of 
persons who can’t get passports. These fall 
into three categories: 

1. Persons who have lost their citizenship 
for one reason or another. This would include 
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expatriates and persons wanted by the gov- 
ernment. 

2. Custody cases. Sometimes a husband or 
wife will want to spirit a child out of the 
country. The passport office steps in if a court 
order forbids the transport of the child. 

3. What Miss Knight calls “welfare cases.” 
These are US. citizens who have been 
stranded in another country and go to the 
consulate for payment of incurred bills and 
transportation back to the United States, 
then fail to repay their debt. 

The job is taxing. “I’d be completely neu- 
rotic if I didn’t have an out,” she said. Her 
“out” is her ultramodern, windowless house 
on diplomatic row in Washington. It is filled 
with an amazing collection of art—paintings, 
sculpture, carvings, glass, papier mache, idols, 
masks, mobiles, Limoges, 16th Century trip- 
tychs. 

Wayne Parrish a multimillionaire aviation 
expert, collects most of it, and Miss Knight 
cleans and repairs and restores art works in 
her own studio workshop. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
severally with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 748. An act to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third install- 
ments of the U.S. contributions to the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank; 

S. 749. An act to authorize U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Special Funds of the Asian 
Development Bank; and 

S. 2010. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5586) for 
the relief of Vito Serra, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5586) for the relief of 
Vito Serra, was read twice by its title and 
oe to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the Chair 
now lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, S. 2515, which the clerk 
will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


S. 2515, a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore us seeks to enlarge greatly the power 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission in its field of operations. It 
does not change the law in any partic- 
ular whatsoever with regard to unfair 
employment practices, practices which 
constitute discrimination. It does not 
change the law with respect to the basic, 
fundamental, and substantive rights of 
all our people to have a fair and equal 
opportunity to obtain employment, where 
employment opportunities are available. 

These basic laws and rights remain the 
same, and I am sure that there is no 
quarrel whatsoever by a single Member 
of this body as to the right of every per- 
son in this country to have an equal and 
fair opportunity, without discrimination 
against him or against her, to obtain em- 
ployment if employment opportunities 
are available. But, Mr. President, this bill 
does not create one single job in business 
or industry. All it would create would be 
the need for hundreds more of bureau- 
crats harassing business, industry, and 
employers throughout the country. It 
does not open up jobs. For every job that 
is obtained by a person against whom 
discrimination has been alleged, it would 
result in somebody else losing a job. So 
no jobs are going to be created, and 
every person concedes the right of each 
person in this country to have the right 
to go in life just as far as his ability and 
his ambition and his efforts will take 
him. 

What is involved here, Mr. President, 
therefore, is not changing basic and fun- 
damental rights. It changes the field of 
operation, the scope of the work of the 
EEOC, bringing under its jurisdiction 
tens of millions of additional employees, 
bringing for the first time under the scope 
of its operation employees of States, 
counties, cities, and agencies of States, 
counties, and cities, bringing under its 
operation for the first time every educa- 
tional institution in the entire country. 
That would include colleges, universities, 
private schools, public schools, church- 
supported schools. Every type of educa- 
tional institution would be covered. 

It would also, Mr. President, for the 
first time give to the EEOC enforcement 
powers for its orders, edicts or decrees. 
When the EEOC was set up some 7 years 
ago, in 1964, it was contemplated that 
this bureau, would perform conciliation 
type services, advisory services, investi- 
gatory services, settlement of disputes 
between aggrieved employees and their 
employers. And I am sure that many 
constructive results have ensued from the 
operations of the EEOC. But this bill 
would extend to the EEOC not only the 
power to receive complaints, to investi- 
gate complaints, to seek to settle those 
complaints as between the employer and 
employee, but it would give the Com- 
mission, through its general counsel, the 
authority to file complaints or charges 
back with the Commission itself, so that 
the Commission is not only the recipient 
of the complaint; it is a jury, it is a 
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prosecutor; it is the judge. What sort of 
due process is that, Mr. President? 

Here is a mammoth Federal agency 
reaching out to become bigger. That is 
the type of ailment or condition that 
seems to be built into all Federal agencies 
and bureaus—the desire to be more im- 
portant, the desire to have more employ- 
ees, the desire to have more power. That 
is what the EEOC wants to do. It is 
reaching out for greater power. It wants 
to become more important. The work it 
has been doing for the last 7 years is not 
important enough to satisfy the EEOC. 
Why, it has built up a backlog of cases 
that they say will take 18 to 24 months to 
get to, and they say they anticipate that 
they are going to have 32,000 complaints 
filed this fiscal year ending June 30, and 
they anticipate 45,000 cases in the next 
fiscal year. That is even without amend- 
ing the law and bringing in the tens of 
millions of additional employees. So they 
have plenty of work to do, Mr. President, 
without taking on more work. 

Mr. President, it is rare that individual 
Members of the Senate have the oppor- 
tunity that they have with respect to this 
bill—to strike a blow against mushroom- 
ing Federal bureaucracy, to strike a blow 
against the great increase in size of the 
Federal establishment, to strike a blow 
against the Federal Government’s be- 
coming an all-powerful government, to 
strike a blow against harassment of our 
citizens, our businesses, our industries. 

How often have you had the complaint, 
I ask my colleagues in the Senate, from 
your constituents, “Well, the Govern- 
ment is getting too big. It is spending 
too much money”? Here is an opportu- 
nity to require the EEOC to stay within 
the bounds that Congress has given it 
and under which and within which it has 
operated for the last 7 years. 

I assume, Mr. President, that the mem- 
bers of the EEOC, when they have gone 
to the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and the Senate to make their case 
for appropriations—I am not a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
but I know without having been there 
that when the representatives of the 
EEOC have come in to request an appro- 
priation—and I am sure the request gets 
bigger each time—they have not told the 
members of that committee, “Gentlemen, 
we are not performing a worthwhile work 
over there. We are not accomplishing 
anything. We do not need any money to 
carry on this Department, because it is 
not doing any good.” 

They have over 1,000 employees, and 
it has been brought out on the floor 
here that they have more than 300 volun- 
teer employees, who are so interested in 
this crusade, if it can be called that, 
that they volunteer their services to work 
for this Commission. I dare say the EEOC 
is claiming before the Appropriations 
Committee that it is doing a good job 
and has done a good job during the 7 
years of its existence. 

Mr. President, I submit that the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are reaching 
out for more power. They are reaching 
out for more enlargement of their func- 
tions. They are reaching out for a greater 
increase in the Commission’s role than 
can be justified. They are not content to 
ask, in the bill before the Senate, that 
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the powers of the EEOC be extended 
to States, counties, and cities and agen- 
cies of the States, counties, and cities, 
and to all educational institutions. They 
are not satisfied to ask that the required 
number of employees to put an employer 
under the jurisdiction of the EEOC be 
reduced from 25 down to eight, They are 
not satisfied with that. They are not 
satisfied to have transferred from the 
Justice Department, as they seek to do in 
this bill, the pattern and practice suits 
which the Justice Department now has 
the authority to file against an employer 
who is not guilty of just isolated in- 
stances of discrimination, but who has 
followed a pattern and practice of dis- 
crimination. In those cases, the Attorney 
General or the Justice Department can 
bring proceedings against employers and 
the court will require that the employer 
change its pattern and practice with re- 
gard to its employment practices. They 
are not satisfied to have that power 
transferred to the EEOC. 

They are seeking the power after hay- 
ing received complaints, investigated 
complaints, and filed charges on com- 
plaints to judge those complaints reach 
a decision with regard to the complaint 
and enforce that decision. Therein, Mr. 
President I submit that the proponents 
of this measure have asked for more than 
they should have asked for and more I 
believe than the U.S. Senate is willing 
to confer upon the agency. 

Mr. President, without disturbing any 
of these provisions to which I have al- 
luded other than the decision and en- 
forcement power, not disturbing the ex- 
tension of power over educational in- 
stitutions and over local governments, 
and increasing the Commission’s juris- 
diction by cutting the required number of 
employees from 25 to 8, but simply on the 
issue of requiring the EEOC, after receiv- 
ing complaints and investigating com- 
plaints, to file charges, not with itself as 
having predetermined the case, but with 
a Federal district court. Mr. President, I 
daresay that if that amendment had 
failed by the narrow vote of 48 to 46— 
this bill would have passed the Senate 
last week. 

But we have a case here where a 
bureau or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is seeking too much; and having 
sought too much, and shown no willing- 
ness to compromise on this basic and 
fundamental issue of not depriving a 
person of his rights without due process 
of law, it may well follow that there will 
be no bill at all. 

Mr. President, I could discuss this mat- 
ter further at great length, but I see my 
distinguished colleague the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) in the Cham- 
ber, and I know that he wants at this 
time to speak on this amendment and 
on the bill. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
going to yield the floor and continue with 
my remarks at a later date. I am delight- 
ed to yield the floor at this time so that 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi may address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending question before the Senate? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 813) of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand, there 
is no agreement as to the control of time, 
is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I am not going to attack 
the agency of the Government that will 
administer this bill if it passes, and that 
is administering the subject matter un- 
der the present law. I attribute to them 
the good intentions that I think go with 
almost all officials in their position, or in 
any public position. Certainly they do not 
intend evil. But I am going to address 
myself to the proposition of just where 
we are going now with reference to this 
matter of extending the power of the 
Goverment, of this agency or any other 
agency, and just how this process affects 
the so-called little fellow, the man who 
is out there scrambling for a living. 

I mean every word of this. I am think- 
ing of people I personally know, and peo- 
ple that I find in other areas of the coun- 
try. 

I am looking at this bill from his view- 
point. I am talking about the little fellow 
who has a small plumbing shop, a small 
radio shop, a small used auto parts busi- 
ness that he has built up himself from 
scratch, so to speak, or anyone else who 
has to work and scramble for a living and 
plan from day to day and year to year, 
who tries to accumulate a little some- 
thing beyond a mere living in order to be 
able to take care of the growing needs 
of his growing family, who is looking 
forward to the day when they will be in 
high educational levels, depending on 
them for support. 

I am thinking of this little fellow, who 
has to scramble around and pay taxes 
and share with the Government, percent- 
agewise, far too much of his earnings, as 
I see it—not only the Federal Govern- 
ment but also the State government, the 
town government, the city government, 
and all the other levels of taxation under 
which he works, to which he is subjected. 
I am thinking of the little fellow who 
has to produce in order to meet his ob- 
ligations, to meet his rent, if he does not 
own a little shop building, and meet all 
his other obligations. 

I am ashamed to admit it, but I know 
that times have already created condi- 
tions in which a great many of the work- 
ers—I am not referring to any particular 
group or class—now do not have a sense 
of pride of achievement that people had 
when I was a boy and a young man and 
in my early adulthood. That sense of 
pride is not there—the sense of pride in 
getting a job and holding a job and get- 
ting some promotions. 

A man who was operating a very credi- 
table small factory said to me 3 or 4 years 
ago: 

People used to say to me, “I need a job. 
I'll be a good man for you. I want you to give 
me a chance. I’ll give you the very best I have, 
and I'll try to earn promotion.” 


But times have changed so that they 
come by now and say, “How much do I 
get?” They do not ask the details about 
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what their duties are going to be; just, 
“How much do I get?” 

I am not demeaning the people, and I 
am not bemoaning the times. I have not 
lost faith in humanity or in our system of 
government, or anything like that. But I 
think we ought to talk more about con- 
ditions as we find them in the affairs of 
life. 

I think some of this indifference is 
caused by the affluent times—not only the 
affluence of the times generally but also 
the affluence of jobs. Except in certain 
areas of the country, it is very easy to 
get a job. A person walks off one job and 
walks right into another. 

I think part of the problem also is due 
to the fact that many people have this 
attitude: “Well, the man who employed 
me is afraid to fire me. He is afraid to 
punish me in any way. He is afraid to 
demand more. He is afraid I will leave, 
and he is afraid that I can retaliate or the 
organization I belong to can retaliate.” 
But, even worse than that—there is some 
truth in it—he thinks he can get an 
agency of the Government to pounce on 
his employer, who has given him a 
chance, and have him rigged up and 
brought up before a court or even, under 
this bill, before a commission, to give an 
accountability as to charges that may be 
spurious. 

I have never had any business experi- 
ence. I am not a businessman. I have 
never been an employer. But I have done 
a great deal of work. As a young man, I 
had positions of responsibility and op- 
erated everything from a service station 
to a drug store, if I may be that personal; 
and I know something about the respon- 
sibilities of meeting bills at the end of 
the month, and I know something about 
the problems of people who are working 
for you. 

When I was a young man, people had 
great pride in their work. They gave a 
real day’s work for a day’s pay. I would 
be totally lost in undertaking a job of 
that kind now. But I merely refer to that. 
I am the very opposite of an expert, but 
I know something about human nature, 
because I have lived a good while and 
have come in contact with many, many 
people, and have been in public office a 
long time. If I do not feel responsibility 
to the people who elected me, I am not 
going to be a good officer; and if I am 
working for someone to whom I do not 
feel responsibility, I am not going to be 
a good employee. 

So, putting together what we are do- 
ing and what we have done, the State 
governments, the city governments, and 
now the Federal Government, are mak- 
ing too many people feel virtually inde- 
pendent of their employer, as I see it, and 
are killing within them the fine, individ- 
ual characteristics of pride, responsibil- 
ity, and obligation that used to be—and 
still are—in the minds of many people. 
But it used to be, across the board, one 
of the great strengths of our truly great 
American system. 

I am concerned about this trend. I 
could enlarge on my feelings about the 
taxation that is eating into the very 
vitals of the little fellow I have been 
talking about. I use the word “little” not 
to refer to his mind or his dignity or his 
sense of honor or anything like that. He 
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is big in those respects. But he is a small 
operator. 

In spite of the good faith of the present 
Congress and the present administration 
and everyone else, I think we are getting 
to a field of deficits in our Government 
that is becoming unmanageable. That is 
relevant to the little businessman or the 
little shopkeeper with respect to the 
problems he is facing. I think we ought to 
be centering more on the big things that 
are going to affect his future. 

But, to return to the amendment: This 
amendment merely provides that—if 
adopted—it would leave the law, with 
reference to the extent of the coverage of 
the present law we have on the subject, 
at 25 employees; whereas, the bill would 
reduce it to eight or more. 

I have no doubt that when this bill 
was originally passed, 25 was put in as 
the bottom, and they were not going to 
reduce it beyond that. The proposal now 
is to reduce it to eight or more, and there 
will be another proposal to reduce that. 
But whatever the level is now, the little 
man I have been talking about has his 
neck in the halter. 

It may not apply to him today, but it 
is creating an atmosphere, a precedent, 
a bureaucracy, and a control of every- 
thing that these people are trying to do. 
The business that they are trying to run 
will be controlled by laws of this kind. 
We know, too, that bills are passed here, 
with every one of them to be considered 
on its merits. That is theoretically pos- 
sible, but as a practical matter it is ob- 
served more in the breach than it is in 
the fact. I have always thought and said 
that the people I represent could live with 
and perhaps put up with any law that 
applied uniformly throughout the Na- 
tion, but here we are in a category 
where we can hardly apply it uniformly 
throughout the Nation. We cannot even 
put it into effect uniformly as to these 
little businessmen and little shop keepers. 

The big man with all his resources, 
the corporate enterprises, the large com- 
panies, with their capital, with adequate 
funds with which to employ talent in 
the legal profession, for instance, and in 
management, and so forth, have a much 
better chance to meet obligations which 
might be imposed on them by a law like 
this. It is so obvious that we do not even 
have to argue it but just mention it to 
be convincing in that field. We have il- 
lustrations all over the country of little 
businesses and little shops closing up and 
going out of business due to harassment, 
because of requirements and demands 
made on them which they cannot meet. 
They cannot put up with a running battle 
with the Federal Government all the 
time. What can a little fellow employing 
eight persons do? How can he cope with 
the Department of Justice? How can 
he cope with the people in the commu- 
nity who are, in effect, his own employees 
who are suing him? What resources does 
he have to carry on these battles? He 
does not have them, of course. 

There is no public defender that will 
take care of him, no government attor- 
ney going around over the counties or 
into the towns or through the country- 
side that will help him out that I know 
of or have ever heard of, for that mat- 
ter. It is just the “easy one” that hes to 
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carry the load, endure the threats and, 
the harassment, and be brought into 
court. I will have to correct that term, be- 
cause they will not be brought into court 
because the bill, as presently written, 
will not let them be brought into court 
but to the commission, as has been fully 
argued here already. The commission 
will have the power to make its own in- 
vestigation and its own determination, in 
advance, as to whether charges should 
be filed, or this or that man should be 
brought to accountability. Then they 
have the power, after they have investi- 
gated, to hear the evidence and to decide 
it, to reach a conclusion and to make a 
judgment—so to speak, to make a legal 
order. Think of that, to make a legal 
order. 

That order and that enforcement rep- 
resent a cease and desist order that we 
have argued about. That means, “If you 
do not do what we say to you, we will lock 
up your shop and we will put you out of 
business.” 

People who have never been up against 
the hardships of life, and do not know 
this problem from a practical standpoint, 
may just take this as a matter of course 
and think nothing about it. I hate to refer 
to myself, but I have had some experience 
in that field. I was a district prosecuting 
attorney for 5 years in a district that 
kept me busy day and night in courts 
of unlimited jurisdiction, all the way 
from murders and rape and other asso- 
ciated grave crimes on down. 

At that time, I would not have thought 
of holding that position if I had to be 
the one to pass on my own work, to de- 
cide the question of guilt or innocence of 
persons charged with crimes when I was 
prosecuting them, or that I was going to 
have to pass sentence on them if they 
were found guilty. That would have been 
unthinkable to me. It is contrary to all 
the precepts of our common-law system. 
It is contrary to common sense and logic. 
It is contrary to almost every legal sys- 
tem, much less the juris-prudence of our 
American system of justice. 

I suppose they would justify it under 
the law of necessity, but in an industrial 
age there is no necessity to get down to 
the little shopkeeper who employs only 
eight or nine persons. It is ridiculous to 
talk about it being a necessity, and I say 
that with all deference to everyone. But 
the idea has been adopted here that it is 
necessary to bring this little group of 
businessmen in under the Commission 
rules. 

When I think back over a lot of cases, 
large and small, that I had to handle and 
represent the State in, during those 5 
years as a district prosecuting attorney, 
I realize how far that would have been 
from my idea of what was just and 
right—much less passing on my own 
work, 

If I may make one more reference to 
that experience which is related, I later 
became a judge and had to pass on legal 
and punishment matters if they were 
criminal cases. I tell you right now, Mr. 
President, it is a serious matter, in a 
civil suit, to have to sign a decree that 
would take a man’s homestead away 
from him and turn him and his family 
out in the cold; or for a judge to have to 
sign a decree when he has heard testi- 
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mony on the admissibility of evidence in 
that same case, and there may have been 
some close questions, and he had to make 
rulings very quickly sometimes; every 
few minutes, and whether to admit or re- 
ject certain testimony, when maybe the 
decision I made determined the way the 
jury decided the case. 

I tell you, Mr. President, it is no fun to 
have to sign a decree that would take 
away a man's property, much less his 
homestead—and much less to pass on 
matters that would send a man to prison 
for 20 years or for life. 

But that is what this Commission will 
be doing. It will be passing on these cases. 
It will be the judge, the jury, and the 
executioner. It will have virtual power 
of life and death over these little shop- 
keepers—that is what it is. 

The large companies, the big ones, 
they will have the money to employ the 
talent at least to defend them and meet 
the situation, but those with less re- 
sources cannot afford it. They are going 
out of business everywhere because of 
frustration or discouragement or the 
necessity to pay unwarranted expenses 
or through lack of efficient workmen. 

The workmen seem to think they have 
the advantage. One does not have to 
imagine these things. He can go down 
here in these shops and stores and stand 
around awhile and see the kind of treat- 
ment the customers get compared to the 
treatment they received 15 or 20 years 
ago. I am not referring only to Wash- 
ington. One can go almost anywhere in 
the country and observe this. Just my 
idea of human nature makes me believe 
that bills such as the pending bill and 
the other conditions I have alluded to 
create those conditions. 

We hear talk about the times and the 
the youth and the fact that the youth 
are no worse than any other youth group 
has been. We hear it said that they are 
the victims of what we adults in a large 
way have let happen or have caused to 
happen and thus create these conditions. 
We do not call for the discipline, for the 
responsibility, and for the pride that we 
had in years past. We can build that up, 
but we are going in the opposite direc- 
tion when we just keep passing one bill 
on top of another and putting, as a Gov- 
ernment remedy in the bill, the things 
that the Government cannot do. 

The Government cannot furnish the 
answer for most of the things about life, 
much less the hard things. I believe the 
most harassed person in America today 
is the small businessman, the small shop- 
keeper, the small storekeeper, or the 
small garage owner or operator. We are 
calling on those great hordes of people 
to pay these enormous taxes. We even 
tax charwomen that make their living 
down on their knees scrubbing floors. We 
reach in and—the States do, too, most of 
them—and take out a part of their earn- 
ings and put it into the great Federal 
Treasury to pay off these enormous ap- 
propriations that we make here. It is all 
right for them to have some responsibil- 
ities of Government. However, when they 
have to dig into their pockets and get 
their money to pay for it when they are 
making a bare living, it is going a long 
ways to bear down on them in that way. 

The small operator, as I have said, 
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cannot afford to have enough staff people 
to keep him informed of everything that 
all the governments expect of him. There 
are not enough hours in a day for him to 
be able to figure out all of this for him- 
self. 

I am not just thinking up anything 
here. This comes to me through the mail. 
Anyone can walk down the streets of the 
city and stop and talk to people who 
want to tell him about these things. He 
will find out that these are the facts of 
life. 

In recent years there has been a steady 
infringement by these regulations and 
Federal requirements on the affairs of 
these average people, the average busi- 
nessmen, the men who are responsible in 
every way. They tell me that they are 
reaching the point where it is becoming 
impossible. They are reaching a stage 
where even the most well-informed in- 
dividual cannot be conversant with every 
one of the Federal regulations that he is 
expected to obey. 

I know people who are not under this 
law. However, they still get a lot of this 
literature and all the mail that comes in. 
They do not know what to think. Any 
Member of the Senate can judge from 
the volume and the nature of the mail he 
gets from his constituents just how 
many citizens are already bewildered by 
the maze of bureaucratic processes that 
enter their lives. 

They are not sure what is expected of 
them. They are thwarted in their effort 
to accomplish legitimate objectives. They 
receive conflicting instructions from dif- 
ferent agencies and sometimes from the 
same agency. They suffer inequities that 
sometimes take Members of the Con- 
gress weeks to get straightened out for 
them. And that is only done after vol- 
umes and volumes of letters and ex- 
changes of memoranda have passed back 
and forth through our own busy staffs. 

Mr. President, I know that from ex- 
perience. After all, we do not begin 
to touch more than a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the people, our constituents, that 
are the victims of these same errors and 
these same practices. 

These agencies come before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I have the 
privilege of being on that committee and 
of serving on several of the subcommit- 
tees. I know how from time to time an 
effort is made to get into these matters 
and to get them worked out. 

I find that the men who come up to 
Capitol Hill—and they are competent 
people—do not know and do not realize 
all that is going on in their own depart- 
ments. 

Somewhere these matters are going 
to become really intolerable, and it will 
be one of the weights that will help to 
break the back of our system of govern- 
ment, 

The loads they have to carry con- 
tribute to the frustration, the hopeless- 
ness, and the downright fear of so many 
of our people who, as I say, have to think 
every morning when they wake up—and 
it is the first thought in their minds— 
about making a living for their families. 

We will affect so many of these people 
that it will undermine part of the main 
structures of our system of government. 

This bill would not only vest cease and 
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desist powers in the Commission, but, as 
I have said, it would make them ap- 
plicable to a business with as few as eight 
employees. This is talking about a small 
business which is without assets or ca- 
pability to cope with the legal and ad- 
ministrative tangle that can be thrust 
upon them arbitrarily by the Commission 
and its employees. 

With all respect to everyone, I cannot 
believe that the committee gave the ful- 
lest consideration to these people that 
live out in the villages, the little towns, 
and the communities. How in the world 
are they going to cope with the rules 
and regulations of such an agency? 

There are counties in this country now 
that do not even have a doctor, much 
less a competent lawyer that would be 
available to represent these people. And 
if they do have such a man, he would 
have to charge a fee that most of them 
could not pay. 

The pending bill just closes its eyes 
to the facts of life. They may have plenty 
of such men in Los Angeles or New York 
or elsewhere, but in the great vast, open 
spaces of this country and the rural 
areas and the rural States and the agri- 
cultural communities—and I am talking 
about towns on up far beyond what 
are purely rural areas—the people are 
just not able to comply with all the re- 
quirements of this law. 

I mean the little operators. To say that 
employers of down to a level of eight 
would have to comply and be subjected to 
all these restrictions and could not even 
take the case to court, with all deference 
to everyone, that is just downright ridic- 
ulous. It is a requirement that those 
people cannot live with. 

I wonder how the number eight got 
into the bill anyway. Who suggested 
eight? I am not dealing in personalities. 
Who suggested eight? Did that number 
come from the commission? Where did it 
come from? What kind of survey was 
made to see what were the capabilities of 
a little firm in a little town, even though 
it employed only eight persons? What re- 
sources does such a firm have? What are 
its capabilities? How can it cope with the 
Department of Justice? Of course, it can- 
not cope with it. I just think that this is 
a lick in the back. A lick in the back is 
what it will be to those small business 
people. 

Once such a law is on the books, it will 
never come off. It will never be possible 
to get it changed. Those people do not 
have political strength at the polls. They 
are not organized. They will never have 
the political strength to get a law like 
this repealed. 

So let us meet the problem head on if 
we want to reach down and get all the 
little people. We will just be running a 
lot of them out of business—that is, if 
the law is to be enforced—and will deny 
them a chance to have their case consid- 
ered in court. It seems to me that we are 
depriving them of a tribunal for what is 
called American justice. 

When we get down to a firm that em- 
ploys only eight, that is truly a very small 
business, one, as I have said, without the 
assets and capabilities to cope with the 
legal and administrative technicalities 
thrust upon them arbitrarily by a com- 
mission and its employees. 
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What Senator has had time to read 
and analyze all the terms of the bill, even 
only the ones that might be applicable 
to the small employers? I know I have 
not had the time. I doubt that many of 
us have had a chance to go through 
this bill, and not only this bill but other 
bills that we will have to consider. None 
of us has the time to go through all the 
bills that will pile up on us before the 
time when this legislative year will be 
over. There is just not a chance in the 
world for Senators as a whole to consider 
them. I am sure that the manager of the 
bill and some other Senators understand 
it; but many of us who will have to vote 
on it just do not know what it all means. 
I have had the privilege of bringing be- 
fore the Senate bills that the average 
Senator just does not have a chance to 
study in the limited time we have in the 
course of a year to pass on such matters. 

My main point is: What about the lit- 
tle businessman who does not have legal 
talent, does not have a lawyer, does not 
have special training, does not under- 
stand legal terms or the administration 
of a commission, and does not know 
what “cease and desist” means. He may 
find out by experience, but he does not 
understand it in the beginning. He does 
not have a chance in the world to know 
about or understand the fine points. For 
that reason, small businessmen ought to 
be exempt. 

Take the case of a small businessman 
who wants to make a start in his business. 
He may have only a wrench and a few 
other tools to work on automobiles. He 
may be able to work himself up to where 
he can have a little garage and do a 
good job, so that people will come from 
miles around to get his services. Why 
does he have to be put under the provi- 
sions of a law that I think was originally 
designed to apply to situations and prob- 
lems that are created in cities, where the 
activities are more impersonal, and em- 
ployees perhaps have never seen the peo- 
ple they are working for. There is a lot 
of difference between such a business and 
the so-called little shops at the lower 
level. 

I simply say that the commonsense of 
this matter demands justice. Justice cries 
out. I am not a man given to emotion, 
but I believe it will be dangerous if we 
vote to jack the little fellows up and put 
them in a sack and put them in reach 
of any commission, not only this com- 
mission, but any other commission of 
this kind. 

The small businessman will not have 
much choice about what he can do. He 
can go to court and seek justice, or he 
can submit. If he goes to court, he is 
going to take with him his money and 
his personal attention, both of which are 
more needed in his business. Logically, 
his inclination will be toward prudence 
instead of valor, and he will submit and, 
in effect, surrender. He will be placed in 
a position where, in fact, he will not have 
a choice. In other words, the proposed 
legislation would put him in the hands 
of the Federal Government, where he 
will be outweighed. The chances are that 
he is not going to answer to the court. 

That is not justice; it is not equity; it 
is simply a case of a Federal official, in 
the name of the commission, issuing ar- 
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bitrary orders to a citizen. That is what 
it amounts to. 

I go back to the small businessman in 
the small town. If he and his employees 
do not get along before there is inter- 
vention of this kind, they are not going 
to get along afterward. It is a personal 
thing. It is a personal matter. No law 
that we can pass will give them com- 
patibility or happiness or satisfaction. 
There never has been any law that would 
do that in any kind of system or in any 
kind of country. I simply think we are 
fooling ourselves when we try to make 
ourselves believe that at that level, any- 
way, we are going to help anybody by 
trying to run his business in this fashion. 

The little men in these businesses are 
not getting rich. They are not getting 
blood out of a man and filling up their 
bank accounts with a lot of money. They 
are barely making a living. I know, be- 
cause I move among them and I have 
seen them, and I have seen a lot of life 
along those lines. He will be put out of 
business, in one way or another, if he 
has so much of that to put up with. It 
will destroy what relationship there is 
between employers and employees and 
others who are involved, and so disrupt 
that business that they will be getting 
out. That is not with reference to race, 
color, creed, or anything else—it is just 
commonsense. 

The present criterion of 25 or more 
employees is not suitable to me, but tak- 
ing that as a starting point—it is worse 
in view of the fact that if this bill be- 
comes law apparently the cease and de- 
sist orders will still be used—to reduce 
the criterion now to eight employees is 
to strike directly at these very small 
fellows and bring EEOC activities into 
every Village and hamlet across the Na- 
tion. 

I want to make clear that I am not 
trying to get them out of doing anything 
that they should be doing. I know enough 
about life at that level to know that what 
they are doing is best for themselves and 
their employees and is the best for all. 
I come from a State that has as large a 
percentage of black people as any in the 
United States. I state on my own respon- 
sibility that I know, in the little place 
where I live, and other areas of my State, 
that the black man and the white man 
and the red man, and the rest, who de- 
liver the goods and work, can get a job, 
to the extent that the economy will carry. 
In almost every case, he gets good treat- 
ment. In almost every case he will have 
a chance to get a promotion. There is 
no question about that. I know, because 
I have seen it happen since I was a boy 
and it is still happening that way. There 
is a desire to get those kinds of people— 
as I say, to the extent the economy op- 
erates in the area. 

Passing a law here now is not going 
to create any jobs and make a stronger 
economy than we already have. I know 
people in that area are begging people 
to do some day work, putting up pine 
ceilings, for example. They cannot get 
the people to do that work. They are on 
welfare. I am not talking about just 
blacks. There are a lot of whites on wel- 
fare. It is so ridiculous to say it is nec- 
essary to jump on some fellow because 
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he has as many as 8 employees, because 
the commission thinks he is not treating 
all of them right, when they are begging 
people to come in and take these jobs, to 
the extent that the economy as it is op- 
erating in those areas permits. 

So let us not fool ourselves. The law 
is not going to bring a lot of relief to 
employees in those businesses where there 
are eight or more. What part of the 
country caused this number eight to be 
selected, and what benefits do they ex- 
pect it to give? I ask that in the form of 
an honest question. 

I can give names, dates, and places 
where people who are willing to work, 
and who have applied themselves, are 
mechanics, and good ones, in little ga- 
rages and firms of that kind, to my per- 
sonal knowledge. Some of them have 
been there for years. Some of them have 
branched out and have shops of their 
own. Some of them are white and some 
of them are black. 

Somebody is trying to act as a doctor 
who has not been sent for, when nobody 
is sick, in these little places having eight 
or more employees. I question seriously 
the applicability of a provision carrying 
this number in the law. I do not agree 
to even the number of 25, but there may 
be some places in the country where 
there is some kind of need, or at least 
facts that would justify some people in 
believing that there was a need. 

As I said the other day, the average 
little fellow, apart from this bill, is afraid 
of his own Government. There are so 
many demands and so many agencies 
that are advising him of what he has 
got to do and what he must do that he 
does not know where to turn. People are 
frustrated and they are harassed, and I 
think perhaps it will have to get worse 
before it can get better, but I have no 
doubt about what the trend is in large 
areas of the country. 

I know how relieved I was at home at 
the time—and this was true in other 
areas of the country—when last August 
the President came out with the idea of 
putting a lid on things. I know there was 
rejoicing in the minds of little shop- 
keepers and garage keepers and small 
business men at the position the Presi- 
dent was taking, because they felt things 
were running away with the big fringe 
benefits, guaranteed income, and all the 
other things going with the large opera- 
tor and more affluent people. These peo- 
ple saw that they were left with less and 
less, and what little money they had 
would buy less and less food and less and 
less clothing at the clothing store and less 
gasoline for their cars, trucks, and pick- 
ups at the service station. You are going 
to destroy the little man you are trying 
to save, and you will turn all his em- 
ployees out along with him. 

I repeat, the average middle man in 
this country is downright afraid of the 
Federal Government, and often the State 
government. He is afraid of what it can 
do to him in any given set of circum- 
stances. He cannot, as an individual, 
cope with the size and power and com- 
plexity of the Government, and he is 
afraid of what it is going to do next with- 
out asking him anything about it. 

If this bill should become law, then I 
think it will be a further demonstration 
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that this little man’s fears are well justi- 


Mr, President, those are my remarks 
and my feeings on the points that are 
primarily involved in this amendment. I 
do not particularly care to hold the floor 
any longer at this time, if there is some- 
one else who wishes to speak. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I made a 
few remarks the other day on this bill, 
and what I have to say is in a sense rep- 
etitious, but will go into somewhat more 
detail as to the reasons why, as a Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I am so de- 
terminedly opposed to this particular 
measure. 

Mr. President, I do not think it can 
be said that I am in any sense an op- 
ponent of civil rights, an opponent of in- 
tegration, or an opponent of fair and 
equal opportunity. The State that I rep- 
resent has no racial problems whatso- 
ever. It was not until I was out of college 
and came to Washington, as a matter of 
fact, to work on the staff of a former 
Senator and go to law school here, that 
I had any personal contact with some 
of the problems that then existed and 
that still, of course, do exist in a meas- 
ure. 

As a young man, when I was in Wash- 
ington, I rode the streetcars when those 
of one color had to sit in a certain part 
of the car and those of another color in 
another part. I have very vivid recol- 
lections of how shocked I was, as a New 
Hampshire Yankee, at some of the prac- 
tices. I was here in Washington, inci- 
dentally, when a certain Congressman 
who felt that a black man had been dis- 
respectful or flippant to him on the 
streetcar drew his revolver and shot him. 
He did not kill him, but he shot him. 
The matter was taken care of, I think, 
by some kind of compromise in police 
court, and the State from which that 
Representative came promptly elected 
him to the U.S. Senate, where he served 
for a good many years. 

I remember later—20 years later— 
when I came back to Washington in 1947 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, being in a sense rebuked or sneered 
at by a colleague. We were staying in the 
same hotel, and when we got into the 
elevator to go to the ground floor, that 
was being opearted by a black girl, I 
took my hat off. That was the custom in 
those days; we do not take off our hats 
to anyone nowadays, I guess, in an eleva- 
tor. But I remember the rather caustic 
comment that was made. 

Mr. President, I also recall, as a Mem- 
ber of this body, the early fights over the 
successive civil rights bills. 

I supported them. Indeed, I well re- 
member one of the civil rights meas- 
ures—Senators will remember that 
there were three or four in succession, 
covering different aspects of the prob- 
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lem—when it was decided by the leader- 
ship of both parties that the time had 
come to break the filibuster, and we were 
assigned to stay in the Capitol all night. 
Cots were set up in the old Supreme 
Court room, and enough Senators to 
make a quorum were kept on the floor so 
that the filibuster had to be continued 
around the clock, day after day, until 
it was broken. I was one of those who 
stood by and helped break that filibuster 
and pass the bill. 

But, Mr. President, there is a reac- 
tion that takes place when any cause, no 
matter how just, is carried to an ex- 
treme. We have only to read the pages 
of history to know what happens. It so 
happens that my ancestors in New Eng- 
land were of Puritan stock. I read with 
interest how the Puritans rose up and 
beheaded their king, Charles I. Then 
came the years of the iron hand of 
Cromwell during which morals, be- 
havior, and the way of life were abso- 
lutely dictated at the point of the sword. 
When he died, what happened? The 
reaction took place, Charles IT came 
back, and dissipation to a degree perhaps 
unequaled in English history took place. 

The Puritans came to the New World 
and settled up in New England. Then 
they began to make the same rigid en- 
forcement of what they happened to be- 
lieve to be the proper moral and ethi- 
cal code. Then came the witch-burnings 
in Salem. Fortunately, the infant coun- 
try here outgrew that sort of govern- 
mental dominion. 

Mr. President, there were other reac- 
tions. The excesses that took place in the 
days of Reconstruction after the War 
Between the States may well have sown 
the seed for much of the bigotry and 
prejudice that followed. 

I remember, as a small schoolboy, 
when my grandfather, who was a vet- 
eran of the Union Army in his teens and 
later became a preacher, used to talk 
to me about those days in our history. 
I am sure it will not be offensive to any- 
one in the Senate if I repeat what he 
used to say to me. He said: 

The blame for the bloodiest war we ever 
had in our history can be laid on the shoul- 
ders of the southern fire-eaters. But, re- 
member the shame and the stigma of Re- 
construction must always be laid on the 
shoulders of the North. 


Those days, when the sword and force 
were used to take one race and place it 
over another, resulted in the same thing 
that happened in the Puritan era. It re- 
sulted in a reaction—a reaction in which 
the inevitable occurred. The white race 
in the South reasserted its dominion, 
and I am sure reasserted it in a much 
more affirmative manner than it would 
have if the measures that preceded had 
been less obnoxious. 

Mr. President, I supported all the civil 
rights measures until the omnibus civil 
rights bill of 1964. The reason why I feel 
so strongly about the pending bill is that 
the point I could not accept in the so- 
called omnibus civil rights bill of 1964 
was title VII. I was perfectly willing that 
we should enforce equal opportunity in 
employment in all those industries and 
all those vocations and all the business 
and commercial activities of this Nation 
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in which the employment was fairly 
large. Whether it be a corporation or a 
labor union or a hiring hall, I was per- 
fectly willing to support a measure that 
would enforce equal opportunity, with 
enough teeth in the law so that it could 
be enforced in those situations. But it 
will be recalled that the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 provided that this equal oppor- 
tunity unemployment should first be ad- 
ministered and enforced against all em- 
ployers employing 100 or more em- 
ployees. Then, after a year, it would de- 
crease to those who employed 75 or 
more; then, after another year, it would 
be decreased to those who employed 50 
or more; and, finally, in the fourth year 
to those who employed 25. 

The very fact that this particular pro- 
vision was placed upon the people of this 
country in installments—in homeopathic 
doses, one might say—showed that the 
proponents of that measure must have 
realized that they were traveling on thin 
ice and that they were approaching a 
problem of enforcement that was bound 
in the future, or could in the future, be 
fraught with injustice and with violence 
and, if you please, with renewed prej- 
udice, defeating the purpose of the act, 
because it would be bound to arouse 
antagonism. 

I felt so strongly about it that I re- 
solved that if title VII could not be rem- 
edied, I could not vote for the measure. 
I well remember going to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, who 
was a Senator then and now is a Senator 
again, our good friend Senator Hum- 
PHREY, who was managing the biil. I 
asked him whether he could see his way 
clear to leave that at 100, because if he 
could, I could support the bill—both vote 
for cloture and for the bill—with a clear 
conscience. He was very nice to me and 
said he could not go quite that far, and 
asked what I had to say about 50. It 
showed that he had some Yankee blood 
in him, too. 

Finally, I thought it over, and I said 
that if the minimum number could be 
held to 50 in title VII, I would vote for 
the bill. Unfortunately, however, I was 
not given that opportunity—not because 
the Senator from Minnesota did not sin- 
cerely follow through on his agreement; 
but we had already voted cloture, and 
my amendment at the desk was to fix 
this measure of employment at 100. 
When I asked unanimous consent to 
amend it to 50, the majority leader— 
as he had to, I suppose—objected. So the 
vote came on the 100, and I was voted 
down, and the provisions going down to 
25 remained in the bill. 

I voted against the bill—one of only 
five Senators north of the Mason-Dixon 
line to vote against that omnibus bill of 
1964, which had so many very meritori- 
ous provisions. 

Mr. President, I am not trying to be 
a martyr or to plead for credit, but I 
want to say that I suffered from that 
vote. Many of the people of my home 
State could not understand why I had 
been one—conspicuously one—of five 
northern Senators to vote against prob- 
ably the most far-reaching and most 
important civil rights measure perhaps 
in the history of the country. Fortu- 
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nately, it did not cost me my seat, or 
it has not yet. But that is why I feel so 
strongly about it. 

At that time, when I spoke for my 
amendment, I remember saying to the 
Senate that it was all right in an indus- 
trial plant to make sure that black and 
white, foreign and native born, the Jew, 
the gentile, and everyone else should 
receive equal opportunities for employ- 
ment, but not when we get into a small 
firm that has 25 employees. Why, there 
are many country banks with more than 
25 employees. In fact, most country 
banks in the smallest hamlets and vil- 
lages of our land today, and in many in- 
surance agencies, in that highly compet- 
itive business of selling insurance, have 
more than 25 employees. We have for 
years wept crocodile tears and wrung our 
hands in sympathy about small business, 
and Senators serve with pride on the 
Small Business Committee, and justly 
so, and they go home and tell their peo- 
ple how they fought to keep the little 
businessmen going. In the firms employ- 
ing 25 persons, or even 30, in a highly 
competitive business field and when they 
select an employee, it is very much like 
selecting a partner. 

I have felt and I still feel that that 
measure is far too low. 

What have we here now? 

Mr. President, this measure puts it 
down to eight employees. 

Tam sure that some of the proponents 
of the bill at this point, if they were lis- 
tening to me—and not many are—would 
probably respond that this measure will 
be enforced with reason. They likely 
would say that probably in a small fam- 
ily business with 10 or 11 participants, 
it would be very unlikely—where the hu- 
man relationship is so vital—for the 
Commission to be drastic in its enforce- 
ment. 

When we write a Federal statute on 
the books, knowing—and I cannot be- 
lieve but what a majority of the Senate 
knows—that it cannot completely, equal- 
ly, and impartially enforce it, but when 
we write that into law, we are doing a 
very dangerous thing. It is a dangerous 
thing to enact laws that depend on the 
judgment, the restraint, and the wisdom 
of those who enforce it. It could be en- 
forced by an arbitrary person to the det- 
riment of some of the most precious 
rights an American has to make a living. 

I do not care where the number is 
placed in the labor laws. I do not care 
where it is placed anywhere else, but 
in this particular measure I assert with- 
out fear of intelligent contradiction that 
it just cannot be enforced impartially. 

Mr. President, can you imagine an am- 
bitious black man who has worked, 
sweated, toiled, and built up for him- 
self a business, a little plant, a little 
agency, some little business, and because 
he has done so under the handicap—if 
it is a handicap, and it still is in some 
measure—I hope it will not so continue— 
but under the handicap of his race, do 
you not expect, Mr. President, that when 
he has grown prosperous enough to em- 
ploy some more people, that he will give 
that chance to people of his own race? 

Of course, he is. Of course, he has a 
right to do so. 
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I cannot imagine that whoever en- 
forces this statute, if we pass it, going 
in and saying to that black man, “You 
have got to employ two white people.” 
I just cannot imagine it. 

Well, if we are in a situation where 
fair enforcement in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment only works one way, even though 
there may be an element of justice in 
that attitude, we are passing an act that 
cannot and would not be enforced im- 
partially between black and white or 
between men and women. It could not 
be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hesitate to inter- 
rupt the Senator because the presenta- 
tion of his views is so forceful. Although 
it is not persuasive to me, it is respected 
by this Senator. But he did say that the 
small entrepreneur black man, starting 
a business and growing, might be or- 
dered to hire two white employees. I 
cannot understand the point of his say- 
ing, “two.” Is the Senator suggesting 
that there might be a quota system—— 

Mr. COTTON. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Built within this 
legislation? 

Mr. COTTON. No, I am not suggest- 
ing any quota system. I do not say that 
it would be two. It could be two or even 
one. I am saying that it would rest in 
the discretion of the Commission 


whether the black man, who had grown 
to the point where he had a fair num- 
ber of employees and turned away a 
white man, could have the law tech- 
nically enforced against him, I do not 


suggest it would be. I know that it would 
not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree, certainly 
that is the law. The law does contem- 
plate that now for those who are cov- 
ered. But when the Senator said “two,” 
it suggested to me that he might be 
thinking in terms of a demand that 
there be a quota of people here. That, 
of course, is not within the bill—— 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
for his correction. It was not my pur- 
pose to say that this law would provide 
for a quota, but under the law there is 
nothing to prevent members of the 
Commission deciding, in their own 
minds and consciences, as to what would 
be a fair number. Would the Senator 
agree with that either way, whoever the 
employer is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that is quite accurate either. 
Really it has to be found that individuals 
have been kept from employment, be- 
cause they are of a race, religion, sex, or 
national origin that dictates to the em- 
ployer that he not hire them. It is dis- 
crimination and is not evaluated on the 
basis of quotas. 

Mr. COTTON. What the Senator is 
saying is perfectly correct. But the point 
does not reach the basis of the issue here. 
The Senator is perfectly correct, however. 
It would not be until someone turned 
someone else away. It would not be until 
someone elevated or gave a promotion to 
a member of one sex or one with senior- 
ity. In other words, we might have the 
seniority system involved, a system that 
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so many Senators protest so strongly 
against. It would apply in an industry. 

I am not suggesting that it is a matter 
of a quota. I am suggesting that the lati- 
tude allowed this Commission over these 
very small enterprises is one that could 
easily be abused. I am not suggesting 
that it will be abused. However, when we 
are passing statutes, as I have said be- 
fore, we have to guard against the possi- 
bility of abuse. It could be exercised 
tyrannically. 

I do not want to detain the Senate too 
long. However, I did want to get into the 
REcoRD my own very strong feelings 
about this particular issue. 

Mr. President, I suppose it is natural 
enough that legislators with the best of 
intentions and the most worthy aims fall 
into the habit of thinking that everything 
can be governed by law. I do not want to 
appear sentimental. 

However, one of the stories that has 
always been brought home to me and has 
always reached my emotions, I think, 
more than almost any other story, is the 
story of the artist, Holman Hunt, who 
painted that great painting of Jesus in 
the garden with a lantern in his hand 
and knocking at the door. The story is 
that a critic said to Holman Hunt, “There 
is a flaw in that picture. You inadver- 
tently left out something. There is on 
that door no knob or latch or any other 
means of opening that door.” 

Holman Hunt’s reply was, “The door 
to the human heart can only be opened 
from within.” 

Mr. President, we can and we have 
and we should and we shall, as far as is 
fair and practicable in this law, apply it 
in favor of every American, and afford 
equal opportunity, equal social recogni- 
tion and equal citizenship. However, 
when we go too far, the act becomes not 
a help but an irritant. And for my part, 
unless this bill were amended to permit 
a proper appeal of the edicts of these 
decisions and unless it were amended to 
maintain the minimum of 25 which, as I 
have stated in my opinion, is too few—I 
could not bring myself possibly to vote 
for this particular bill. 

It would either be meaningless and 
only be enforced in certain sections of 
the country and certain places or where 
certain conditions exist, or it will become 
a precedent. 

We have gotten to the point here that 
every governmental act that takes place 
is beginning to make the relations be- 
tween the groups, nationalities, and races 
in this country more hostile rather than 
to ameliorate them. 

I feel that this particular measure, 
going so far and creating almost a com- 
missar or commissars to enforce the reg- 
ulations, is fundamentally wrong and a 
mistake of the application of our power 
under the law. I feel strongly that this 
is a Vicious step. 

The appeal has been made by leader- 
ship to do the business of this session so 
that we can accomplish the work we have 
here assigned. Even the President be- 
seeches us to act on his recommenda- 
tions—and I am a strong supporter of the 
President and his desire to want us to act. 
Of course, I want to get on with the work 
of the Senate, but I do not want to do it 
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at the expense of writing into the books 
an unwise and perhaps a tyrannical pro- 
vision and I am not ready at this time to 
vote for cloture on this motion. 

Mr. President, that is the reason that I 
wanted to state my reasons on the REC- 
ORD. I thank the Senators for their pa- 
tience. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). The Senator from Missis- 
sippiis recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the Senator that as usual his 
remarks were filled with logic, common- 
sense, and a practical application to the 
problems of life. 

I might say further that the Senator 
is from New England and I am from the 
Deep South. We have taken the same 
position on this amendment for almost 
identical reasons even though the econo- 
my of our respective areas is vastly dif- 
ferent. 

I commend the Senator from New 
Hampshire very highly for his logic and 
the reasons he has given. They are down 
to earth. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire always has speeches of substance 
whenever he speaks and is a highly valua- 
ble Member of this body. 

I thank the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. COTTON, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly it is fully 
appreciated not only by me but by the 
entire Senate that when the Senator 
from New Hampshire speaks—and it is 
not every day, although some of us wish 
he would speak more frequently—he 
speaks with reason and with a depth of 
conviction that, for another Member of 
the Senate, it is great to be in the pres- 
ence of. 

Of course, I disagree with the Senator 
from New Hampshire on the limited issue 
to which he has addressed himself today; 
that is, the level of employment or of 
membership in unions at which the en- 
forcement of the law would take place. 
If the Senator does not mind standing 
for a few moments, I should like to recall 
that notwithstanding a difference with 
the Senator from Minnesota, back in 
1964—the Senator from Minnesota sat in 
this place as the manager of the civil 
rights bill that year—the Senator from 
New Hampshire did vote for an oppor- 
tunity to let the Senate as a whole come 
to its collective judgment and vote on the 
matter, and he did vote for cloture. His 
whole appreciation of the dignity of the 
individual, expressed in his legal rights, 
and civil rights, was involved in the clo- 
ture votes in 1965 and 1968, and the Sena- 
tor’s voting on substantive measures is 
fully understood. But from where I stand, 
we are dealing with the equality of life as 
it is reflected in the day-to-day oppor- 
tunity for a man or a woman to make his 
or her living to take care of a family. 

We have decided as a matter of na- 
tional policy that a man should be able 
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to go to work for his family, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is black or 
white, or Protestant or Catholic; that 
that should not be the determining fac- 
tor; that his ability, his industry, his in- 
tegrity, and all of the other criteria 
should be the employer’s judgment on the 
man or the woman who is seeking the 
job. Therefore, I personally feel that 
the Senator from New Hampshire is 
making a differentiation in terms of a 
personal relationship between an em- 
ployer and an employee, and suggests 
more of an impersonal relationship in 
the larger establishment. There is a logic, 
as when you stand in the shoes of the 
man who wants a job. It does not matter 
whether it is with General Motors or the 
general store. He wants a job in order to 
take care of his family. When he comes 
in, if he is black, whether he goes to 
General Motors or goes to a smaller 
place, a job is all he wants. It is our 
feeling that it should not matter, really, 
how big or how small the establishment 
is. He should not be kept from his liveli- 
hood, because he happened to be born 
black or was raised Catholic or Protes- 
tant. 

Finally, we have recognized the differ- 
ence between big business and small busi- 
ness in many ways. We understand the 
hardship of running a small business in 
an increasingly complex society, where 
“big business” is the chief business. That 
is why Congress has been sensitive of 
small businessmen and has provided low 
interest loans and tax benefits. It has 
provided other programs to help small 
businessmen and promote their economic 
destiny. We have included special pro- 
visions to help small business. 

Certainly I think we are not imposing 
too much at all to say that businessmen 
should recognize that discrimination in 
the selection of their employees is not in 
the spirit of the Constitution and is not 
according to the law that we enact here. 
So I respectfully disagree with the con- 
clusion as to employment, although I 
will say that we recognize the practical 
application of the new law. That is why 
it was stepped down from applying to 
100 to 25, and that is why we feel, with 
time having passed, that we are now at 
the point where the Commission can 
take on the responsibility of seeing that 
this kind of equality requires the reduc- 
tion to eight members or eight em- 
ployees. 

Finally, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire said that if the proper appeal pro- 
cedure were available to the employer 
and the number remained at 25, he might 
vote for the bill. I simply wondered 
whether the Senator could tell me what 
he would consider the appropriate ap- 
peal from a judgment of the Commission 
should be. Should the appeal be to the 
circuit court of appeals? Is there any 
other specific method of appeal that the 
Senator has in mind? 

Mr. COTTON. No. First, I may say to 
my friend from New Jersey that he is 
always very fair and is always very kind 
in his comments. I appreciate them. That 
is characteristic of him. 

In answer to his last question, I have 
felt, in voting on some of the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Col- 
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orado. (Mr. Dommyick), as well as 
amendments offered by other Senators, 
that it may make resort to an appeal 
more expensive. But frankly, I will say 
to the Senator that I am not—this in- 
dividual Senator is not—nearly so much 
disturbed about the alleged inadequacy 
of provisions for appeal as I am in the 
number of operatives that would bring 
the employer under the act. 

I should like also to say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that it is always a won- 
der to me that in view of these last steps 
for enforcing conduct and rights of in- 
dividuals by law, no one seems to take 
any notice of the fact that they may 
be completely counterproductive. 

Suppose I am employer of 10, 12, 14, 
or even 20 employees. Suppose that a 
man of the black race should appeal to 
me for a job. I am sure that I would give 
it to him. I am sure that I would like, 
and many other employers would be 
happy, to give to those who are not of 
their particular color or race an oppor- 
tunity. But there is something I know 
as an employer from the act we passed 
in 1964, which will be true in this act 
if we pass it. I know if I employ a white 
man and he turns out to be lazy or ineffi- 
cient or unsatisfactory, I can call him 
right into my office and fire him and, 
in all likelihood, nobody is going to ques- 
tion my right to discharge him, because 
of his incompetency. But if, in my ear- 
nest desire to help a member of a race 
that has had all these difficulties through 
the years in getting a fair break—and 
members of that race have had their 
difficulties, and I am one who sympa- 
thizes with them in it, and realizes that 
the unemployment among Negroes at the 
present time is much greater than among 
white people—I also know that if I em- 
ploy him and give him a chance and he 
turns out not to be a good employee and 
not to be efficient—because inefficiency 
and laziness are not the monopoly of any 
particular race—and I fire him, the first 
thing I know I will be under the scrutiny 
of the agents of this Commission. 

I will have to go through the long 
ordeal and expense of trying to prove 
that I did not discharge that man, be- 
cause of his color; I discharged him, 
because he was not an efficient employee. 
I may have to go to the Court of Ap- 
peals, I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Just one moment. 

I am not saying that the statute re- 
quires this; I am talking about the prac- 
tical situation. So, in a sense, when one 
tries to go so far in this perfectly laud- 
able attempt to enforce equal rights— 
and nobody can gainsay that what we 
want is equal opportunity—as a prac- 
tical matter, we may be making things 
more difficult, and I might say to some- 
one seeking employment, “Sorry, I do 
not have an opening right now. I am not 
putting on employees. Business is not so 
good. Sorry, young man,” and perhaps 
sometime later employ somebody of my 
own race. That could be one of the by- 
products of this particular act. 

May I say, before I yield again to my 
friend, the reason I brought up Holman 
Hunt and that famous utterance of his 
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that the door to the human heart can 
only be opened from within, is that we 
have reached the point now in this coun- 
try when that is the only way we can 
achieve what I am sure every one of us 
hopes and prays for, and that is the kind 
of society where no race, no creed, no 
nationality suffers discrimination. We 
cannot go the whole way, we cannot go 
the last mile, by a statute. We cannot 
enforce it with a bayonet. It has to be 
by the example of good and earnest peo- 
ple of both races seeking a society in 
which we can live together. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I just 
wanted to say that, recognizing there 
might be an economic hardship on a 
small business or a small union in de- 
fending a situation similar to the one 
described by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, it might come to that, and 
if so, in all justice there should be a rul- 
ing in favor of the small businessman 
who was firing for justifiable reasons 
that had nothing to do with the race of 
the employee. In those situations, we 
have now included in the bill a provi- 
sion for mandatory legal fees to be as- 
sessed and to be paid to the prevailing 
party. 

Mr, COTTON. If he prevails. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. I did not intend to take 
another minute, but let me say this from 
practical experience. Long before I ever 
expected to come to Congress, I was 
practicing law in my own city of Leb- 
anon, N.H. At that time the labor legis- 
lation became law. I guess it was the 
Wagner Act, but, at any rate, it was the 
legislation that was to protect workers 
from being discriminated against, be- 
cause they were members of a union or 
seeking to form a union. That became a 
Federal law. People were appointed in 
various sections of the country to en- 
force it or to try complaints. In almost 
every instance, those who were appointed 
to try those complaints were former 
union organizers or executives. 

So one day a young man was discharged 
from a small plant in my city. I do not 
know how many Senators ever worked 
in a brickyard. I did once when I was in 
school. Senators know, if they ever 
worked in a brickyard, that the clay, as 
it is soaked and is being passed into the 
place where it is imprinted into bricks, 
is extremely heavy and can be a lethal 
weapon. This rather rough young man 
persisted in taking up a handful of clay— 
I do not know whether playfully or spite- 
fully—and throwing it at fellow workers, 
until one day he struck a man on the side 
of his neck and that man was in bed, ina 
cast, for more than 6 months. But before 
that happened, because of his unruliness, 
his employer fired him. He immediately 
took his appeal to the National Labor 
Relations Board. In my innocence as a 
country lawyer, I thought I had plenty of 
evidence and right on my side. We went 
down to Boston after the case was ruled 
against us by the State authorities. I 
want to tell Senators that that situation 
has changed. I think we now have en- 
forcement of the labor laws in a much 
more impartial way. 


I did not have any more chance of 
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convincing that tribunal in the city of 
Boston that the employer who fired this 
man—the man happened to be the secre- 
tary of the union—was justified than I 
have today of becoming Vice President 
of the United States, and I purposely 
choose a very extreme illustration. 

Immediately the order was issued that 
he had to restore this man to his employ- 
ment and he had to pay him wages for 
all the time that he was out of employ- 
ment. Of course, we could have taken an 
appeal to the courts, but it was not 
worthwhile. Later this same habit of that 
young man—who I think is more 
thoughtless, perhaps, than vicious— 
caused the injury that I mentioned, and 
he was then discharged and nobody ob- 
jected. 

This is just an example of what hap- 
pens when you have a statute adminis- 
tered by people who are fanatically in 
favor of the purpose of the statute. I am 
not reproaching those who are. I have 
every admiration for the Senator from 
New Jersey, the Senator from New York, 
and other Members of this body who are 
earnestly seeking a society in which every 
member, as the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has so eloquently stated, has a chance 
to earn a living for himself and his fam- 
ily. I am simply saying we have reached 
the point where we have to try to do it 
by other means than with a club. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, equal 
employment opportunity has been en- 
shrined in the Constitution for over 100 
years as part of the concept of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment. 

That great amendment gave Congress 
the power “to enforce, by appropriation 
legislation” equal protection of the laws. 
Yet it was not until the enactment of title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 that 
Congress acted forcefully to combat em- 
ployment discrimination. 

Now that we have had nearly 8 years 
of experience under the 1964 act, it is ap- 
propriate to take stock of what has been 
done and what has not. It is clear that 
despite much progress, we cannot expect 
EEOC effectively to combat the subtle 
yet vicious forms of employment dis- 
crimination we can expect to encounter 
in the 1970’s. It would only be repetitive 
of me to belabor the unhappy statistics of 
the EEOC’s conciliation record over the 
last 7 years. My distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey and other Senators have 
placed these statistics on the record, and 
they reveal the inadequacy all too clearly. 

These same statistics, however, also 
reveal that discrimination in employ- 
ment continues to exist—perhaps in 
greater and in more insidious ways than 
any of us had imagined—and that there- 
fore the fight for improved legislation 
continues on. Discrimination against 
women, discrimination against blacks, 
discrimination against Spanish-speaking 
people, discrimination against American 
Indians, discrimination against Orien- 
tals—the list grows in size and diversity 
with each passing year. 

That mere conciliation powers might 
be inadequate was recognized early, and 
so in each of the last four Congresses 
there has been legislation to give EEOC 
something more. In the 89th Congress 
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the House acted upon a measure to give 
the EEOC the power to issue cease-and- 
desist orders, but the Senate failed to 
act. In the 90th Congress, the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee of the Senate 
reported out a similar bill, but the full 
Senate failed to act. The Senate did act 
in the 91st Congress, passing a cease- 
and-desist bill 47 to 24, but the House 
did not act. 

In the meantime the evidence of em- 
ployment discrimination mounted. After 
three abortive efforts, there is simply no 
justification for further delay—a bill giv- 
ing the EEOC new and more meaningful 
powers must be passed this year to put 
the full force of Government behind the 
effort to end employment discrimination. 
As the U.S. Civil Rights Commission con- 
cluded in its report of last December, 
“The Federal Civil Rights Enforcement 
Effort: One Year Later’”— 

One problem which permeates all EEOC 
activities is its lack of enforcement powers. 
Until this crucial legislative deficiency is 
corrected, EEOC’s ability to effectively deal 
with the enormous issue of employment dis- 
crimination will remain limited. 

As EEOC’s workload mounts and its staff 
increases, all of these unresolved problems 
will loom even larger as factors affecting its 
potential effectiveness. For the continuing 
viability of the agency these impediments 
to EEOC success must be addressed promptly 
and vigorously. 


The Senate has been considering in 
these last weeks whether to give the 
EEOC the power to issue cease-and-de- 
sist orders or only the power to ask a 
court to issue such an order if the EEOC 
finds discrimination. Last week the Sen- 
ate had the opportunity to make this 
choice very clearly and very directly on 
three separate occasions, and on each oc- 
casion it opted for the former alternative, 
just as it did in the 91st Congress. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of my remarks there be printed a report 
of the Civil Rights Committee of the 
Chicago Bar Association relating to the 
proposed amendments to title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. This report was 
forwarded to me by Mr. Jacques G. 
Fuller, executive director of the Chicago 
Bar Association. The report cogently and 
logically states the case for expanded 
powers for the EEOC, and concludes 
that— 

The pervasiveness of discrimination in em- 
ployment throughout the United States and 
the complexity of this problem requires the 
expertise of an administrative agency 
equipped with judicially enforceable cease- 
and-desist powers to attain a maximum of 
enforcement effectiveness under the provi- 
sions of title VII. 


There are, of course, many other ele- 
ments of this bill besides granting cease- 
and-desist to the EEOC: The expansion 
of the jurisdiction of the EEOC to State 
and local governments and to employers 
with as few as eight employees; the trans- 
fer of the antidiscrimination functions of 
other agencies—the OFCC, the Justice 
Department, the Civil Service; the re- 
moval of the exemption for educational 
institutions except for religious institu- 
tions in pursuit of their religious activi- 
ties. Nearly every one of these various 
provisions has been the subject of a floor 
amendment, and each Senator has had a 
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chance to study the merits of those pro- 
visions and cast his vote according to his 
respective conclusions. And in some in- 
stances—the transfer of the functions of 
the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance, for example—an individual provi- 
sion of the bill has been found not to be 
in accord with the wishes of a majority 
of the Senators voting. 

But now the will of the majority of the 
Senate has been made clear on virtually 
all of the major provisions of the bill, 
and the time has come to get on with 
the business of the Senate. I have already 
expressed my belief that the Senate 
should get on with its business of en- 
forcing the 14th amendment, the raison 
detre of this Government, by voting to 
invoke cloture. 

So let us be about the business of our 
Government. Let us act, in the words of 
the Commission on Civil Rights, 
“promptly and vigorously,” to give all 
women and all men something very sim- 
ple: The opportunity to be able to pursue 
the employment of their choice with the 
knowledge that their color, their sex, 
their nationality, or their religion will 
not be held against them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION ON PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VII oF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS Act or 1964 


On September 16, 1971, the House of Rep- 
resentatives rejected H.R. 1746, legislation 
that would give the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) power to 
issue cease and desist orders comparable to 
those powers now exercised by most federal 
regulatory agencies. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 117, part 24, page 32114. In its place, 
the House passed a substitute bill, H.R. 9247, 
proposed by the Nixon Administration, giving 
the EEOC the right to sue in the federal 
courts to enforce the provisions of Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, §§ 701-16, 
42 U.S.C. §§ 2000 e to 2000 e-15 (1964), pro- 
hibiting discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits employment discrimination by em- 
ployers, labor organizations, employment 
agencies, and joint labor-management train- 
ing programs on the grounds of race, color, 
sex, religion or national origin. Sec, 703(a), 
(b), (c), (d). Under Section 706(a) of Title 
VII, the EEOC was created to deal with 
the charges of employment discrimination 
under the title. Although the Commission is 
empowered to investigate charges of dis- 
criminatory employment practices, its func- 
tion in the attempt to resolve such griev- 
ances, after making a finding of reasonable 
cause, is limited to “informal methods of 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion.” 
Sec. 706(a). If these methods fail, Title VII 
provides that a civil action may be brought 
by the aggrieved party in a federal district 
court. Sec. 706(e). If the court finds an un- 
lawful employment practice, it may enjoin 
the practice and order any affirmative action 
considered appropriate including particularly 
reinstatement or hiring with or without 
backpay. Sec. 706(g). 

Ever since Title VII was first enacted, dis- 
satisfaction with the Commission’s limited 
function of conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion has been refiected in strong efforts to 
pass legislation giving the Commission cease 
and desist powers. The Johnson Administra- 
tion, for example, asked Congress repeatedly 
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to give the Commission such powers. H. Re- 
port, No. 82-238, p. 2. Finally, in 1970, in the 
91st Congress the Senate passed S. 2453 giv- 
ing the EEOC cease and desist powers, al- 
though the Nixon Administration opposed 
the measure with its own bill authorizing the 
EEOC to go to the federal courts for enforce- 
ment orders. Id. p. 2. H.R. 17555, a bill sim- 
ilar to S. 2453, was reported in the House but 
died in the Rules Committee. Id. Thus, 
neither S. 2453 nor H.R. 17555 reached the 
House floor. 

In the present Congress, Mr. Byrd of West 
Virginia and others introduced in the Senate 
on September 14, 1971, S. 2515, a bill which 
included the provisions approved by the 
Senate in 1970 providing cease and desist 
powers for the EEOC. S. 2515 also consoli- 
dates federal equal employment programs 
under the EEOC by transferring to the Com- 
mission the authority of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance (OFCC) in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to require companies receiv- 
ing government contracts to be equal oppor- 
tunity employers and of the Civil Service 
Commission to require equal opportunity in 
federal employment. Although the House 
Committee on Education and Labor voted 
to report H.R. 1746, a bill identical to S. 
2515, on June 2, 1971, the House passed in- 
stead the Administration substitute, H.R. 
9247, See H. Report, No. 92-238; CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 24, page 
$2114. S. 2515 is, however, still pending in 
the Senate and awaiting both a Committee 
Report and final action by the Senate. See 
Hearings on Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement Act of 1971, 92nd Cong. ist 
Sess. (1971). 

Because of the pervasive nature of employ- 
ment discrimination in our society, the 
strongest possible enforcement powers are 
needed to eliminate such discrimination. It 
is the recommendation of this Report that 
by giving the EEOC judicially enforceable 
cease and desist powers the EEOC would be- 
come more effective in overseeing the en- 
forcement of equal job opportunities than it 
would if it had only the power to seek court 
enforcement on its own. Accordingly, we ex- 
press our support for the grant of cease and 
desist powers to the EEOC as found in 8. 
2515 and oppose the enactment of court en- 
forcement powers as recently passed by the 
House in the substituted bill, H.R, 9247. 


THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF CONFERENCE, CON- 
CILIATION AND PERSUASION UNDER THE PRES- 
ENT STATUTE 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits discrimination in employment by 
four major groups: (1) employers of 25 or 
more persons (Sec 701(b)); (2) labor orga- 
nizations with 25 or more members, or which 
operate a hiring hall or hiring office (Sec. 701 
(e)); (3) employment agencies (Sec. 703 
(b)); and (4) joint labor-management com- 
mittees controlling apprenticeship or other 
training or retraining programs (Sec. 703 
(d)). To enforce Title VII, the Act estab- 
lished a five-member commission whose 
members are appointed by the President and 
approved by the Senate, “as a national coun- 
terpart to State and local fair employment 
practice commissions. . . .” See Federal Civil 
Rights Enforcement Effort, A Report of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights 
1970, p. 263. It is estimated that the cover- 
age of Title VII includes approximately 75 
percent of the Nation's labor force. Id., p. 264. 
Exemptions from coverage include: em- 
ployees of federal, state, or local govern- 
ments, (Sec. 701 (b) (1)), bona fide private 
membership clubs, (Sec. 701 (b) (2)), Indian 
tribes, (Sec. 701 (b) (1)), employees of reli- 
gious organizations who perform work related 
to religious activities, (Sec. 702), and em- 
Ployees of educational institutions who are 
engaged in educational activities. Id. 

Despite the wide jurisdiction of the EEOC 
and the prevalence of discriminatory employ- 
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ment practices, the function of the Commis- 
sion is limited to seeking the elimination of 
job discrimination through the “informal 
methods of conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion.” Sec. 706 (a). The commission proc- 
ess begins when a complainant files a sworn, 
written charge that he is aggrieved by one 
or more of the unlawful employment prac- 
tices listed in Sections 703 and 704 of the 
Act or when a Commission member charges 
that a violation of the Act has occurred. An 
investigation follows, and if probable cause 
is shown, the Commission must seek the 
offender's voluntary compliance with the Act. 
If such conciliation efforts prove unsuccess- 
ful, the EEOC, not later than sixty days after 
the filing of the complaint, must notify the 
complainant who may then file suit in fed- 
eral district court. Sec. 706(e). If there is 
applicable state or local law prohibiting em- 
ployment discrimination, the complainant 
must first seek redress under those applicable 
laws before filing with the EEOC. Sec. 706 
(b). In addition to this conciliatory function, 
the EEOC can refer cases to the Department 
of Justice for action where it is alleged that 
a “pattern of discrimination” exists and it 
can file amicus or supporting briefs when 
individuals file cases. Sec. 706, 707(a). 

Although the conciliation process does 
have some theoretical merits to commend it, 
the failure of the EEOC’s concilatory func- 
tion to even dent the abundance of dis- 
criminatory employment practices through- 
out the country is not seriously questioned 
by anyone. William H. Brown III, Chairman 
of the EEOC, in testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, 
stated that since its beginning in 1965, the 
Commission has received 81,004 charges and 
that in less than half of this number was 
the Commission able to achieve a totally or 
even partially satisfactory conciliation.* See 
Hearings on the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Enforcement Act of 1971, 92d 
Cong., 1st Sess. (1971), p. 53. It is clear that 
significantly large numbers of aggrieved in- 
dividuals have not been able to achieve 
any settlement at all through the EEOC and, 
consequently, are forced either to give up 
their claims or to seek redress through the 
federal courts. Id., p. 53. The current esti- 
mate is that during the present fiscal year, 
more than 32,000 charges will be filed with 
the Commission. Id., p. 55. Because of this 
rapidly increasing work-load, charges are not 
resolved on a timely basis and, as of June 
30, 1971, the EEOC had a backlog of almost 
32,000 cases. Id. 

The Commission’s inability to deal with 
the ever-increasing number of complaints 
with the limited authority currently avail- 
able to it is especially disturbing in the light 
of the relevant statistics regarding the em- 
ployment and income of minority groups and 
women. Chairman Brown’s testimony, men- 
tioned above, is especially revealing: 

“In a special report released this year by 
the Bureau of the Census, ‘The Social and 
Economic Status of Negroes in the United 
States,’ it is clear from the statistics pre- 
sented that while Negroes have made strides 
toward bettering their position, the goal of 
social equality is not yet to be seen .. . 

“For example, the reports show that the 
median family income for Negroes in 1970 
was $6,279 while the median income for 
whites for the same period was $10,236. 
This earnings gap between the races is obvi- 


* “A successful agreement is one in which 
EEOC, the respondent and the charging par- 
ty are all signatories. In a partially success- 
ful conciliation, the respondent does not 
sign an agreement but does agree to eliminate 
the discrimination identified in the decision. 
If no relief is secured the conciliation is 
considered a failure.” Federal Civil Rights En- 
forcement Effort, n. 715 at 327. 
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ously largely attributable to disparate em- 
ployment policies. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by statistics which show that Negroes 
are concentrated in the lower-paying less 
prestigious positions in industry, and are 
largely precluded from the higher-paid more 
prestigious positions. ... 

“While the statistics on Spanish-speaking 
Americans are not nearly as current or as 
complete, available data indicates that this, 
the second-largest ethnic minority group in 
the Nation with approximately 7.5 million 
members, faces a similar plight. In 1969, the 
median family income for Spanish-speaking 
American families was $5,641. About 17% 
of these families had incomes of less than 
$3,000... . 

“The other major group which is subject 
to blatant discrimination in employment 
are the approximately 30 million employed 
women in the Nation. [These] women con- 
ane approximately 38% of the total work 
Ore: 6 5% 

“[I]n 1968, 60% of women but only 20% 
of men earned less than $5,000 per year, while 
only 3% of women but 28% of men earned 
$10,000 per year or more.” Id., pp. 50-53. 

These figures show what critics of the 
EEOC’s lack of enforcement authority have 
been saying all along: the EEOC must be 
given the strongest possible enforcement 
powers to carry out its objective of elim- 
inating discrimination in employment. When 
the weak conciliatory function of the Com- 
mission is considered together with the 
small proportion of cases resolved by private 
litigation and the total of only sixty-nine 
pattern and practice cases that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has brought, the inadequacy 
of the present means of enforcing our al- 
leged goal of equal employment opportunity 
becomes glaring. Federal Civil Rights En- 
forcement Effort (1970), pp. 336, 341. During 
fiscal year 1970, for example, the Commis- 
sion itself participated in 167 private suits 
and recommended only 78 pattern cases to 
the Attorney General. See Fifth Annual Re- 
port, EE.0.C., p. 17. 

THE NEED FOR CEASE-AND-DESIST POWERS 

Contrasting the EEOO’s settlement record 
with that of the NLRB and state fair em- 
ployment practices commissions (FEPC’s) 
helps to expose the primary reason for the 
EEOC'’s comparative failure. The NLRB, for 
example, has settled 90% of the discrimi- 
natory employment charges it has retained 
through settlement agreements, voluntary 
withdrawal of the charges or dismissal. See 
A. Cox & D. Bok, Labor Law: Cases and Ma- 
terials at 138 (7th ed. 1969). FEPC’s with 
cease and desist powers have achieved a 95% 
successful conciliation rate where probable 
cause is found. See Note, “Employment Dis- 
crimination: State FEP Laws and the Im- 
pact of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964,” 16 W. Res. L. Rev. 608, at 622 (1965). 

Without effective enforcement power the 
EEOC will not be any more successful in 
resolving its increasing volume of complaints 
than it has been in the past. Such power, 
it is generally conceded, could take two 
forms: either the Commission could have 
the power to bring suits in the federal courts 
on behalf of complainants, or the Commis- 
sion could have administrative cease and 
desist powers comparable to those powers 
presently exercised by most federal regula- 
tory agencies. The basic issue, then, is whic 
of these alternatives will insure the most 
effective enforcement of Title VII. 

One of the main arguments of the pro- 
ponents of the judicial approach is that the 
court remedy will provide relief more quickly. 
Surely quick relief is essential to effective 
enforcement. But the experiences which ap- 
pear to be most relevant as possible indi- 
cators in respect to the relative comparison 
of delays do not support the judicial ap- 
proach. The delay experienced in the ad- 
ministrative proceedings before the NLRB, 
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for example, from the filing of a charge in 
an unfair labor practice case until the trial 
examiner's decision is issued, averages only 
7% months. House Report No. 92-238, p.11. 
Moreover, approximately 95% of the unfair 
labor practice cases do not go beyond this 
stage! Id. The experience of the state fair 
employment practices commissions may be 
even more to the point, In 1965 there were 
twenty-five states that had some form of 
prohibition against discrimination in em- 
ployment. See Note, 16 W. Res. L. Rev. at 
614, supra. Only five of these states did not 
have statutes providing cease and desist pow- 
er for their fair employment practices com- 
missions or their counterparts. Id. In all of 
the twenty-five states where probable cause 
was found, in about half of the cases filed 
ninety-five percent of these cases were dis- 
posed of by conciliation without even the 
need of a hearing. Id. See also a 1963 study 
of the Senate Labor Committee, 110 Cong. 
Rec. 7207 (April 8, 1964). The more recent 
experience in New York as related by Con- 
gressman Reid, the former chairman of the 
New York State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination (now the division of human rights), 
is especially significant: 

“The figures in New York’s experience 
clearly emphasize my point. Between 1945 
and 1967, 16,129 complaints were received 
by the New York commission; 98 percent of 
them—all but 326—were settled before they 
were ordered for hearing and more than 
two-thirds of those ordered for hearing were 
settled before the hearing was completed. 

“That means that in New York in 22 years 
only 110 cases out of 16,000 needed further 
action, and that is largely because the State 
commission possessed cease-and-desist pow- 
ers.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 
24, page 32093. 

Giving the EEOC cease and desist powers, 
as the experience of state fair employment 
practice commissions amply demonstrates, 
would work to reduce both the delays and 
the backlog by effective action and by en- 
couraging settlement of complaints before 
enforcement becomes necessary. If the cease 
and desist approach did not work or if there 
were advantages to the court enforcement 
approach, then why has the administrative 
alternative been chosen by, at latest count, 
32 states? See remarks of Congressman Reid, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 24, 
page 32093. 

In addition, the problem of court conges- 
tion should not be overlooked. The EEOC 
has estimated that, should the court en- 
forcement alternative be chosen, an addi- 
tional 20,000 cases would be introduced into 
the federal judicial system. Id., at H 8528. 
Chief Justice Burger has opposed any in- 
creased burdens for the federal courts with- 
out first providing for the reorganization of 
the federal judicial system. Addressing the 
American Bar Association last year, he 
stated: 

“The difficulty lies in our tendency to meet 
new and legitimate demands with new laws 
which are passed without adequate consid- 
eration of the consequences in the terms of 
case load.” Burger, “State of the Judiciary— 
1970,” ABA Journal, Oct. 1970, p. 932. 

Even though delays vary considerably from 
district to district, the courts are more con- 
gested than ever before. In the major popu- 
lation center of the Southern District of 
New York, for example, the wait from the 
time a case was ready for trial until the 
nonjury trial in fiscal 1970 was 38 months. 
See House Report, supra, p. 11. The delay in 
the Eastern District of Louisiana was 24 
months. Id. 

A second argument advanced in favor of 
the judicial approach is that questions of 
employment discrimination arouse strong 
emotions and such matters, it is said, are 
more appropriately resolved in a court where 
federal judges command the resnect of the 
public, House Report, supra, p. 62, Minority 
Views. Public respect for the forum of res- 
olution in such matters is unquestionably 
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important, but the administrative cease and 
desist machinery would not lack public es- 
teem. To the contrary, the administrative 
process appropriate to resolving the complex 
problems in the employment discrimination 
area requires the expertise that an admin- 
istrative tribunal is better suited to supply. 
Remedies fashioned by experts in the subject 
matter will more likely command the public 
respect than not. Problems of respect, more- 
over, have not arisen in regard to the state 
fair employment practice commissions and 
there is no apparent reason why such prob- 
lems need occur in the federal context. 

In connection with the above point on the 
greater prestige of federal judges, a third 
argument for the judicial approach is that 
the courts are better able to secure needed 
evidence for an appropriate disposition of the 
cases because of their discovery and sub- 
poena powers. But there is little, if any, sup- 
port for the proposition that the federal 
agencies, like the NLRB and the FTC, armed 
with the customary administrative investi- 
gatory powers, have been substantially han- 
dicapped in the development of adequate 
evidence for the proper disposition of cases. 
There is also genuine positive value in the 
circumstance that administrative tribunals 
are less subject: to technical rules governing 
evidence, pleadings and motion practice. 
House Report, supra, p. 11. 

The opponents of cease and desist power 
for the EEOC also argue that the adminis- 
trative process would be inherently unjust 
if administered by the EEOC and that prin- 
ciples of justice require employment dis- 
crimination cases be heard only in federal 
courts. In support of this position, two claims 
are made: first, they claim that the EEOC 
has “attained an image as an advocate of 
civil rights” and as such “cannot be an im- 
partial arbiter” of Title VII cases, Howse Re- 
port, supra, p. 59, Minority Views; second, 
they also claim that by giving the EEOC cease 
and desist powers, a party would be presumed 
guilty before he would have been properly 
heard, or in short, the agency making the 
initial finding cannot also adjudicate the 
final order. Id. 

As for the first claim, it is true that the 
EEOC has been an advocate of civil rights, but 
then this role has come about only because 
of its lack of enforcement powers, The filing 
of amicus and supporting briefs is certainly 
compatible with the Commission’s proper 
concerns, and considering that this has been 
its only participation in the enforcement 
process, this is hardly a basis for condemna- 
tion. Moreover, the EEOC experience thus far 
does not indicate a lack of objectivity in the 
disposition of the charges filed with it. 

The claim that the EEOC is too biased 
to objectively adjudicate Title VII issues 
merges with the claim that the Commission 
should not make both the initial findings 
and the final orders. Both these claims ig- 
nore the procedural safeguards provided by 
the Administrative Procedure Act. Hearing 
examiners, for example, would be employed 
by the Civil Service Commission and not by 
the EEOC. If any party feels that bias has oc- 
curred during any proceedings, records are 
kept to insure adequate judicial review. 

The sixth argument advanced for the ju- 
dicial approach is that lack of sufficient fund- 
ing causes more delay in the administrative 
process than in the courts and, it is claimed, 
this has been the real reason for the two- 
year backlog of cases presently before the 
Commission. See Comment, “Developments 
in the Law—Employment Discrimination 
and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964,” 
84 Harv. L. Rev. p. 1271. First, as mentioned 
earlier, the major cause for the current back- 
log before the Commission is its lack of en- 
forcement power. Without effective enforce- 
ment provisions, recalcitrant employers have 
little motivation to attempt the conciliation 
process, and they are well aware of the fact 
that the final burden for attaining compli- 
ance would involve a time-consuming and 
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costly court suit that most employees can 
fll afford, As for the funding problem under 
Title VII, the best question appears to be: 
Where would the small amount of funding 
the Commission would be likely to get do the 
most good? Would it be better spent in proc- 
essing cases before the Commission or in 
bringing suits in courts? Experience seems 
to point towards administrative processing 
rather than court enforcement as the better 
choice, 
CONCLUSION 

Besides granting the EEOC the authority 
to issue judicially enforceable cease and de- 
sist orders in the Courts of Appeals, there 
are other provisions of S. 2515 which would 
serve to augment its administrative effec- 
tiveness. This bill would extend the cover- 
age of Title VII to employers of eight or 
more workers and to unions with eight or 
more members, instead of the twenty-five 
figure limit now imposed. Also, federal, state, 
and local government employees as well as 
employees of educational institutions would 
be covered. We believe that the pervasive- 
ness of discriminatory employment practices 
justifies such broadened coverage. 

S. 2515 would retain the right of private 
suits under the existing law. It would also 
transfer the right to bring “pattern of prac- 
tices” suits in employment cases from the 
Department of Justice to the EEOC, and it 
would transfer the functions of the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance to the EEOC. 
These administrative transfers are based on 
the eminently sensible concept of concen- 
trating all related enforcement responsibili- 
ties in a single agency. Overlap would thereby 
be reduced and coordination of a concerted 
effort to eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment might be better achieved. All of these 
provisions perhaps should be justified at some 
length, but that would miss the central fo- 
cus of S. 2615 and the major contention of 
this Report. The pervasiveness of discrimi- 
nation in employment throughout the United 
States and the complexity of this problem 
requires the expertise of an administrative 
agency equipped with judicially enforceable 
cease and desist powers to attain a maximum 
of enforcement effectiveness under the provi- 
sions of Title VII. 


THE GERMANENESS RULE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the Pastore rule, 
is it in order to introduce a bill now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pe- 
riod of 3 hours under the rule of ger- 
maneness does not expire until 2:04 p.m. 
However, even then it would require 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill, 
since the period for the transaction of 
routine morning business has passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. I do not seek 
the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
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to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO END 
TRANSPORTATION  DISPUTES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of 
the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As the dock strike on the West Coast 
continues to impose a cruel and intoler- 
able burden upon the American people, 
I appeal once again to the Congress for 
emergency action to end these transpor- 
tation disputes. 

There are now two bills before the 
Congress dealing with transportation 
stoppages, and immediate action is ur- 
gently required on both: 

—S.J. Resolution 187, which would 
quickly halt the West Coast strike 
and lead to a fair and early settle- 
ment under binding arbitration. 

—And the Crippling Strikes Preven- 
tion Act, S. 560, which would grant 
the executive branch sufficient au- 
thority so that future disruptions in 
the transportation industry could be 
averted. 

The American public is rightly frus- 
trated today by the inaction of Congress 
in ending the West Coast strike. Some 
crops are rotting while others are stalled 
in their bins, export customers are look- 
ing for more dependable trading part- 
ners, and jobs and businesses are threat- 
ened with extinction. Tens of thousands 
of people, who share no part of this dis- 
pute, are suffering needlessly. 

Yet our Government stands idly by, 
paralyzed because the executive branch 
has exhausted all available remedies and 
a majority in the Congress has been un- 
willing to enact necessary legislation. 
This failure to act in time of need speaks 
directly to the question of why some 
Americans have lost confidence in their 
government. 

We must act now, swiftly and decisive- 
ly. Twelve days ago I proposed special 
legislation to end this strike and asked 
for enactment within a week. That dead- 
line has passed without a response, and I 
must report to the American people to- 
day that I cannot predict when relief will 
come. To say that I am disappointed is 
to state the case in its mildest terms. 

For those who argue that the Govern- 
ment should not interfere with collective 
bargaining, the short answer is that the 
bargaining in this case has thus far 
failed—and failed badly for 15 months. 
I share the belief that Government ordi- 
narily should not tamper with the free- 
dom of bargaining, but when the proc- 
esses have broken down and the Nation's 
health and safety are at stake we in 
public office have no right to turn our 
heads. 

I am also aware that some members of 
Congress believe this strike will soon be 
settled at the bargaining table. I sin- 
cerely hope they are right, and I urge 
the parties to continue their bargaining, 
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but the 15 months of fruitless bargain- 
ing which have already passed convince 
as that we cannot depend on this solu- 
on. 
ISSUES OF GREAT URGENCY 

In the absence of an agreement, the 
critical question is whether all of us in 
Washington sense the urgency of these 
issues. I can assure you that the farmer 
whose grain is wasting away and the ex- 
porter who has lost his contract regard 
this strike as a matter of utmost urgency, 
and I plead with the Congress to recog- 
nize their plight. 

For two years I have been trying to 
impress upon the Congress the need for 
new legislation in this field. In 1970, 
during the 9ist Congress, and again in 
1972 during the 92nd Congress, I pro- 
posed the comprehensive crippling strikes 
prevention program so that future trans- 
portation stoppages could be resolved. 
There has been precious little affirmative 
response. Yet I am confident that if the 
Congress had enacted those measures, 
there might have been no strike on the 
West Coast and the issues in dispute 
would have been fairly settled. 

Let us resolve that this stoppage on 
the west coast will be the last of its kind. 
The Congress should act immediately to 
end he west coast strike and, with ut- 
most dispatch, pass the Crippling Strikes 
Prevention Act. 

THE CRIPPLING STRIKES PREVENTION ACT 

Certainly the more far-reaching of the 
two proposals on which I am seeking ac- 
tion is the Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act. It would give the President addi- 
tional—and, in my opinion, essential— 
new authority to deal with emergency 
disputes in the railroad, airline, mari- 
time, longshore, and trucking industries. 

First, it would discontinue the emer- 
gency strike provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 and provide that all 
transportation disputes be settled under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Currently, disputes 
in the railroad and airline industries are 
subject to the Railway Labor Act while 
all other emergency transportation dis- 
putes are governed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Of the two acts, the railway labor 
law is clearly the inferior. Under it, the 
President can delay a strike or lockout 
for 60 days by appointing an Emergency 
Board to study the issues and recommend 
a settlement. Unfortunately, these pro- 
visions only seem to discourage hard bar- 
gaining because the parties are hesitant 
to compromise their position before the 
Board is appointed, and then, recog- 
nizing that the Board will probably seek 
a middle position, the parties tend to 
adopt a more extreme stance in order to 
pull the Board in their direction. Thus 
the gap widens between the disputants 
and because neither the Board nor the 
President has any additional authority, 
strikes often resume at the end of the 
60-day period. These resumptions have 
occurred at the rate of more than one 
per year since 1947, and four times dur- 
ing this administration alone I have been 
forced to ask Congress for special legisla- 
tion. This is a sorry record, best con- 
signed to our history books. 

THREE NEW OPTIONS 


Secondly, I propose a major revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give the Presi- 
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dent three new options in the case of all 
emergency disputes in the transportation 
industry. Under current provisions of this 
Act, the President may appoint a Board 
of Inquiry when he believes that a work 
stoppage imperils the Nation’s health or 
safety. Upon receiving a report from the 
Board on the status of the strike, the 
President may direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to petition a Federal District Court 
to enjoin the strike for an 80-day “‘cool- 
ing-off” period. But there the formal au- 
thority of the Federal Government ends: 
the Board of Inquiry may issue no rec- 
ommendations on a settlement and the 
President has no additional options when 
the 80-day period elapses except to ask 
for emergency legislation. On nine of 30 
occasions when this machinery has been 
invoked since 1947, a strike or lockout 
has resumed after the 80-day period, as 
it has now on the West Coast. 

To permit a more flexible Federal re- 
sponse, I propose that the President be 
granted three options when the “cooling- 
off” period fails to produce a settlement: 

—First, he could extend the period for 
30 days, a most useful device if the 
dispute seems to be near an end. 

—Secondly, he could require partial 
operation of the troubled industry, 
so that those segments essential to 
the national health or safety could 
be kept in operation for an addi- 
tional 180 days. 

—Or thirdly, he could invoke a “final 
offer selection” procedure whereby 
the final offers of each party would 
be submitted to a neutral panel. This 
panel would select, without amend- 
ment, the most reasonable of the of- 
fers as the final and binding contract 
between the parties. Unlike bargain- 
ing which now occurs under the 
Railway Labor Act or under arbi- 
tration, this approach would encour- 
age the parties to narrow their posi- 
tions so that they could persuade the 
panel of their reasonableness. Thus 
genuine negotiations and settlement 
would be encouraged automatically. 

Among the additional features of this 
proposal is the establishment of a Na- 
tional Special Industries Commission to 
conduct a two-year study of labor rela- 
tions in industries which are especially 
subject to national emergency disputes. 

As I informed the Congress 2 years 
ago, the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act 
creates a balance between two cherished 
but sometimes inconsistent principles: 
the protection of the national health 
and safety against damaging work stop- 
pages, and the protection of collective 
bargaining from interference by the 
Government, “Ideally,” I said then, “we 
would provide maximum public protec- 
tion with minimum Federal interfer- 
ence.” 

Without doubt, my proposal would tip 
the present scales back in the direction 
of greater protection for the public, but 
we must face up to the hard realities that 
the old way simply has not worked. The 
scales, in fact, have been heavily 
weighted against the public. The actions 
I propose would not only correct the bal- 
ance but would also preserve and en- 
hance the processes of collective bar- 
gaining. 
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THE WEST COAST DISPUTE 

The present tie-up on the West Coast 
vividly illustrates why we need the Crip- 
pling Strikes Prevention Act. Both the 
failure of negotiations and the resulting 
economic losses have been a painful les- 
son for us all. 

Talks and negotiations between the 
parties have dragged on for 15 months, 
and I have used every remedy at my 
command, but to no avail. The Taft- 
Hartley machinery has been tried, and 
it has failed. Two extensions in time 
have been arranged by Government me- 
diators, and twice the mediators’ efforts 
have fallen short. And I have met per- 
sonally with the parties. Yet this strike 
has resumed, In my view, it is abun- 
dantly clear that present legislation is in- 
adequate and that we need comprehen- 
sive solutions. 

Only now are we be to realize 
the full damages of the first 100-day 
strike which closed down the West Coast 
ports between July 1 and October 9, 1971. 
I recounted some of these losses to the 
Congress in my message 12 days ago, but 
the facts bear emphasis: 

—It is estimated that American ex- 
ports would have been $600 million 
higher during this 100-day period 
except for the work stoppage. 

—tThe strike was particularly hard on 
our farmers, who have been export- 
ing the product of one cropland acre 
out of four. During the June-Sep- 
tember period, farm exports from 
the West Coast dropped from $288 
million in the same period in 1970 
to $73 million in 1971. 

—Wheat farmers suffered the worst 
calamities of all, as their sales to 
major Far Eastern markets fell off 
drastically. Japan, for instance, pur- 
chases over 50 percent of her wheat 
from the United States. Since April, 
we have lost sales to Japan of at 
least 25 million bushels of wheat 
valued at $40 million. Ominously, 
the day after the strike resumed 
last month, the Japanese purchased 
8.7 million bushels of wheat for a 
spring delivery, but only 1.6 million 
bushels were bought from the United 
States. 

—Our merchant fleet also sustained 
heavy losses, as did exporters of 
vegetables, rice, cotton, and live- 
stock, and wood products, and nu- 
merous related industries. 

APPALLING HUMAN COSTS 


Overall, the 100-day strike thrust a 
spike into our progress toward economic 
recovery, threatened our balance of pay- 
ments, and undermined the confidence 
of foreign buyers who need to rely 
upon dependable deliveries. But the 
most appalling costs were in human 
terms—those tens of thcusands who 
were not parties to the dispute but suf- 
fered because of it. 

Those same people are suffering 
needlessly again, as the costs of resum- 
ing the strike begin to mount. I met 
yesterday with the Governors of Califor- 
nia and Washington, whose States along 
with Oregon lost an estimated total of 
$23.5 million a day during the 100-day 
strike, and they have reported to me that 
the cost of this resumption is intolerable 
to their economies. The State of Hawaii 
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is also beginning to feel the punishment. 
If the strike persists for several weeks, 
we can anticipate a significant increase 
in unemployment on the West Coast and 
huge financial losses for many people 
across the country. 

We can and must end this dispute. Be- 
cause the parties have already been bar- 
gaining under different ground rules for 
many months, I do not think it would be 
fair or wise in this case to impose the 
“final offer selection” solution which I 
am proposing in the more comprehensive 
Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. I also 
see no merit in another “‘cooling-off” ex- 
tension because it offers little hope of 
resolution and it only increases the un- 
certainty in foreign markets. Instead, I 
urge the adoption of a plan for settle- 
ment by arbitration. As I explained to 
the Congress 12 days ago I am asking 
that a three-member arbitration board 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
to hear all the issues and then issue a 
settlement that would be binding for at 
least 18 months. No strike or lockout 
would be permitted from the day this 
legislation is enacted until the expiration 
of the binding settlement established by 
the board. 

I strongly favor free collective bar- 
gaining, but the time has come for deci- 
sive action. I call upon the Congress to 
take such action on both this emergency 
bill and the Crippling Strikes Preven- 
tion Act. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WuitE House, February 2, 1972. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(The following discussion, which took 
place later in the day, is printed at this 
point in the Record by unanimous con- 
sent.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be & 
period for not to exceed 15 minutes, un- 
der the control of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits), for a 
discussion which he wants to undertake 
at this time on the west coast dock 
strike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss the 
problem of the west coast dock strike, as 
I am the ranking member both of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and of the Subcommittee on Labor. 

I shall yield pieces of the time to other 
Senators who are in the Chamber—my 
colleague from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
who is, with me, a sponsor of the bill 
which is here pending sent up by the 
administration and, hopefully, if he can 
be relieved of his duties in the Chair, my 
colleague from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and 
other interested Senators. 

Mr. President, I take this action now, 
as it is in between two bills, and it is 
clear that we will not vote on the pend- 
ing amendment to the EEOC bill and, 
therefore, nothing is being interrupted 
and we will not be helping extension of 
debate on that matter—which I would 
not wish to do. 
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The President has appealed to us to- 
day in a special message—which is very 
unusual—to act with respect to the west 
coast dock strike. He calls our attention 
to two bills. One is the administration’s 
bill dealing with this strike on an ad hoc 
basis, Senate Joint Resolution 187, and 
the second is the administration’s bill, 
of a generic character, S. 560, to deal 
with disruptions in the transportation 
industry. 

This is a longstanding situation to 
which I have addressed myself now for 
something like 7 or 8 years. I have recog- 
nized that there is no labor measure 
more important than that which will 
permit the country to operate in the 
face of a crisis situation which would 
stop its operations. 

Mr, President, I wish to emphasize 
that the only reason we have been able 
to deal with the situations—and we have 
dealt with them in this ad hoc manner 
since 1963 when we first passed the bill 
dealing with the 1963 firemen’s dispute— 
is that American workers were dedicated 
and patriotic enough so that they obeyed 
the law which we passed on this subject 
dealing with their most dearly won rights. 

I wish to make that very clear. With- 
out this patriotic feeling on the part of 
the American worker, our country could 
be in anarchy, even if legislation were 
passed. But we do have the deep feeling 
of faith and confidence in our Nation 
that when there is a law, it will be obeyed 
by Americans and all workingmen no 
matter how strongly they may feel about 
a given issue. And this imposes a tre- 
mendous responsibility on us to be fair, 
equitable, and intelligent in respect of 
such a law and not make it oppressive 
or endeavor to suppress any legitimate 
working right of any workingman or, for 
that matter, any employer. 

We have a history in which we have 
acted in an ad hoc manner in these dis- 
putes. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recor a history 
of the previous bills, beginning with 1963 
and again in 1967, on the shop craft wage 
dispute in 1970, the shop craft dispute 
again in 1971, and the signalman’s dis- 
pute in 1971, all of which were dealt with 
and effectively disposed of by ad hoc 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION To SETTLE EMERGENCY 
LABOR DISPUTES 

Five railroad disputes have resulted in 
enactments of legislation by the Congress. 
These disputes are as follows. 

I. 1963 OPERATING EMPLOYEES DISPUTE 

P.L. 88-108 (August 28, 1963)—Established 
& seven member arbitration board to render 
a binding award on both parties (Class I 
railroads and five operating brotherhoods) 


with respect to use of firemen on diesel loco- 
motives and the size of road and yard crews; 


directed parties to resume collective bar- 
gaining on all other issues. 


Il. 1967 SHOPCRAFT WAGE DISPUTE 

P.L. 90-10 (April 12, 1967)—Provided for 
a 20-day extension of period of statutory re- 
straint. Strike scheduled for April 13 by six 
shopcraft unions over wages. 

P.L. 90-13 (May 2, 1967)—Provided for an 
additional 47-day extension of period of 
statutory restraint, until June 19, 1967, with 
the understanding that President Johnson 
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would offer a plan to settle controversy 
“within a few days”. 

PL. 90-54 (July 17, 1967)—Authorized 
President to establish special mediation 
board and, failing settlement through medi- 
ation (within 90 days), to impose settlement 
(on basis of Emergency Board recommenda- 
tions). 

(In one additional labor dispute under the 
Railway Labor Act but involving the alir- 
lines, Congress was in the process of passing 
legislation when the parties reached a ne- 
gotiated settlement.) 


It. 1970 SHOPCRAFT WAGE DISPUTE 


P.L. 91-203 (March 4, 1970)—Provided for 
a 37-day period of statutory restraint pro- 
hibiting a strike or lockout in dispute by Na- 
tional Railway Labor Conference and four 
shop-craft unions (machinists, electricians, 
boilermakers and sheet metal workers). 

P.L. 91-226 (April 9, 1970)—Provided set- 
tlement of the above dispute by establishing 
as the contract, the terms of the memoran- 
dum of understanding dated December 4, 
1969, agreed to by all negotiators for dis- 
puting parties, although subsequently rati- 
fied by general membership of only 3 of the 
4 unions involved. 

IV. 1971 WAGE-WORK RULES DISPUTE 


P.L. 91-541 (December 10, 1970)—Provided 
for 81 day extension of period of statutory 
restraint in dispute between Class I rail- 
roads and four rail unions (operating em- 
ployees except engineers, railway clerks, din- 
ing car employees and maintenance of way 
employees). Also implemented the first year 
wage increases recommended by the Emer- 
gency Board by providing a 13% percent pay 
increase; five percent of which was retro- 
active to January 1, 1970 and remainder 
effective November 1, 1970. 

V. 1971 SIGNALMEN DISPUTE 

P.L. 92-17 (May 17, 1971)—Provided for 
extension of period of statutory restraint to 
October 1, 1971. Also implemented first year 


wage increases recommended by Emergency 
Board—5% for all employees effective Jan. 
1, 1970; 30 cents per hour for leaders, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1970 and 18 cents per hour for 
regular employees. 


Mr. JAVITS. The President wishes us 
in essence to pass legislation for this par- 
ticular situation—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 187—which calls for a conclusive 
finding by a board of arbitrators as to 
what would be the terms and conditions 
under which the workers return to em- 
ployment. 

One aspect of this bill which is rather 
unique is a provision for a referee, a spe- 
cial official, to deal with the problem of 
disputes during the period this matter 
is before the panel of arbitrators. That 
is a very unique and a very interesting 
provision especially tailor made for this 
situation. Otherwise it is pretty much a 
straight-down-the-line arbitration au- 
thority. 

When the bill was introduced, I intro- 
duced it by request because I feel that 
what we should do is to give, even in 
this ad hoc measure, at least the same 
flexibility which the President seeks in 
his proposed generic bill. I myself have a 
generic bill, S. 594, which provides for 
even more flexibility than the President’s 
bill—for example, my bill would permit 
seizure. I have had a generic bill now for 
some 8 years. 

It has been one of the things I have 
fought most consistently for. And I dis- 
like so much to say it, but it must be 
said. This is it. I have had this bill in and 
I have fought for it because I have seen 
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the country frustrated and chagrinned 
time and time again in such situations. 
Indeed, it is not just the country that is 
hurt by the strike, but the workers also. 
They have to earn a living. They are not 
anxious to sit and dangle their feet off 
the curb all day, all month, or all year. 

This is in addition to the country’s 
urgent need for critically essential public 
facilities. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would 
that legislation deal with all transporta- 
tion, or is the Senator focusing attention 
on the dock strike only? 

Mr, JAVITS. The administration has 
two bills. The first bill focuses attention 
on the dock strike only. The second bill 
is the generic bill. It covers all transpor- 
tation industries. 

My own bill, to which I have referred, 
covers all national emergency work stop- 
pages. And that is what we have to get 
to. There is no way out of it. 

My answer to the Senator in this case 
is that, much as I appreciate the Presi- 
dent’s initiatives, we cannot operate un- 
der a generic bill at this time to deal with 
this emergency. We are up against it. 
And we should move to do something or 
the whole country will hold us account- 
able. We will have to pass an ad hoc bill 
for this situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that something 
can be done. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska is of the opinion that perhaps 
we need both types of action. I hope 
that something can be enacted quickly 
to meet all conditions. At the same time 
it would be my hope that legislation could 
be advanced to take care of the situation 
generally, so that we would not get into 
this predicament so often. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. I can assure the Senator that 
I have worked hard for this objective 
for years. This is a signal opportunity 
to work for it again. It may be that we 
a find a way to do both, even in this 

We tried it once before. The Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) offered an amend- 
ment, generic legislation, to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act. Unfortunately, 
we found we simply blocked ourselves 
out of the Senate. So we had to forego 
the generic bill. The Senator from Ohio 
got a pretty good vote on that amend- 
ment. 

This is the time to apply pressure for 
a generic bill. The Senator is absolutely 
right in calling the matter so strongly 
to our attention. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield further, I would like to 
point out that our transportation systems 
are in a little different category than 
industry generally. I agree that strikes 
are costly. They are costly for the work- 
ers and for the company. Transportation 
is the lifeblood of our economy. When 
there is a stoppage of the transportation, 
the amount of injury that occurs is very 
great. 

When we have a dock strike, it has a 
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sort of domino effect on our national 
economy. Whenever ships cannot be 
loaded, these agricultural commodities 
pile up. And pretty soon the storage 
facilities and the dock facilities are filled. 
It backs up clear to the point where the 
crops are produced. As a result the price 
is forced down. 

It is estimated that the dock strike this 
past year cost Nebraska grain producers 
10 or 12 cents a bushel, which is a sizable 
item because it takes it off the top, we 
might say, where it is needed to provide 
earnings for the farm operator. 

I again commend all those—the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and others—who are working on 
this legislation. I also would like to ex- 
press the hope that we get some action 
very soon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska. I wish to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), who is a cosponsor of this 
legislation with me. 

I point out what the President said, 
and I think it is pretty extraordinary for 
a President to say: 

The American public is rightfully frus- 
trated today by the inaction of the Congress 
in ending the West Coast strike. 


He says that he does not know what 
he can do in the absence of action by 
Congress. I do not think that any of us, 
whether majority members or minority 
members, on our committee wants to vote 
contrary to the desires of the President. 

I say this only to buttress the determi- 
nation of our committee with regard to 
this matter. I hope very much and have 
every reason to believe that the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee is going 
to have—and it has already had one 
hearing—hearings and will give most ur- 
gent and high priority attention to this 
matter. 

I feel in good faith that it will do its 
utmost to report a bill. We all hope and 
pray that the parties will settle. However, 
we are told that they will not settle the 
matter unless we act. We have been ab- 
solutely told that in so many words by 
the Secretary of Labor. We have yet to 
call the employers and the union. We will 
do that. There is no problem about their 
testifying. 

I rise today not in any sense of com- 
plaint or remonstrance, but to point out 
what the absence of generic legislation 
has done to us. It has put a great sec- 
tion of the country in a dreadful posi- 
tion. The losses are estimated to be bil- 
lions of dollars in terms of commerce and 
trade and employment occasioned by this 
dispute. 

I had a delegation here from Hawaii 
the other day and they told me vividly of 
the privation which they are undergoing. 
They told me that it is simply intolerable 
for our country. 

So I speak today only to emphasize, 
in the public domain, the urgent need for 
the highest priority for action on the 
proposed legislation. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields, will he yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. May I ask the dis- 
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tinguished majority leader if we may 
have an additional few minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for discussion on this subject be extended 
15 minutes. Within that time, I hope that 
we may finish this discussion, because we 
are behind in our schedule. Perhaps more 
time may be needed for hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, first of 
all, the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has had hearings on the bill. 
Secretary Hodgson came before us. We 
have now scheduled hearings for tomor- 
row with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Transportation, and 
on Friday with the parties to the dis- 
pute themselves. So we are proceeding 
this week as rapidly as the other part of 
the Senate schedule will permit on this 
very urgent matter. 

I would say that it was made very 
clear—crystal clear—to the committee by 
the Secretary of Labor that the generic 
bill that was sent to us sometime ago by 
the administration would not, if it had 
been enacted, been available in the settle- 
ment of the particular dispute that is now 
under discussion, that is before the coun- 
try, and is a great emergency today. Be- 
cause of the uniqueness of the situation, 
the final offer or selection would not have 
been a remedy that would have been 
available in this dispute. This simply em- 
phasizes the complexity of the problem 
and also suggests to me, as chairman of 
the committee, that the Senator from 
New York, with his broader, more com- 
prehensive proposal, with provisions that 
give greater flexibility in obtaining a 
remedy, has to be still a matter of con- 
cern to the people. 

Mr. JAVITS. We can amend the bill, 
even the administration’s bill. I am sure 
we could put it in shape. We have my 
own bill to draw on. The chairman has 
excellent ideas on this subject. Other 
Senators also have bills in. 

I deeply believe that the important 
point I am making is that we should aet. 
I think the Senator from New Jersey 
agrees with me. We should act because, 
obviously, it seems clear now that in the 
absence of congressional action the 
parties are not going to settle. The eco- 
nomic situation and, probably ensuing 
this, the social situation in the area af- 
fected are simply unacceptable. So I ac- 
cept the chairman’s statement and my 
only exhortation is that we should not let 
the United States find itself frustrated 
because we did not act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would finally say 
that there is one difference of approach— 
the possibility that this particular dispute 
will be settled without governmental fiat. 
I do not quite share the view of an im- 
possibility of settlement, the feeling that 
there is an impossibility of settlement, 
that the Senator from New York has. 
The parties are meeting right now. As I 
understand, the offers of today were dif- 
ferent from the offers of yesterday. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is advancing no opinion on that, 
because he does not know. But he says 
that the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Labor say that there 
will be no settlement unless there is legis- 
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lation. So are we going to take the 
responsibility of deferring legislation? 
Then he can properly say that all the 
losses are on our heads in Congress. I 
doubt very much that we want to accept 
that responsibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We certainly ought to 
give the parties an opportunity to work 
out their differences. 

Mr. JAVITS. They have had 15 months. 
They have now been negotiating 15 
months. That is a long opportunity. I 
cannot stand up and fight for more than 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope they are lis- 
tening to the Senator, because they are 
meeting today. Our hearings are sched- 
uled through the remainder of this week. 
They certainly have today, tomorrow, 
and Friday. 

Mr. JAVITS. To that I say, Amen. 
Nothing would maze me happier than 
for them to settle. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Not only have we 
been waiting 15 months. It is going on 
17 months since the west coast nego- 
tiations began and we are in our 17th 
week of the strike. The Senator from 
New York has indicated that the Presi- 
dent has literally thrown up his hands 
and said there is nothing else he can do. 
The Senator from New York is right. 
There is nothing else that the President 
can do under existing law. He has in- 
voked the Taft-Hartley Act emergency 
procedures, and that is the end of the 
power he has. 

If this west coast crisis is to be resolved 
now, and also in the transportation in- 
dustry generally, it will be achieved only 
if Congress is willing to enact new leg- 
islation, emergency legislation to deal 
with the current crisis and permanent 
legislation to obviate the need for simi- 
lar crisis legislation in the future. 

The issue is clear and simple. A hand- 
ful of industrial leaders and union lead- 
ers have no right to strangle this Na- 
tion’s economy just because they cannot 
get together and settle their dispute. 

The right to strike did not come down 
with the Bill of Rights in this country. 
It did not come down with Moses. The 
right to strike has been guaranteed by 
Congress, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, because we felt it a sepa- 
rate and important economic remedy 
in the economic equation. 

The President is saying to Congress, 
correctly that at some stage there are 
limits on the right to strike, and one of 
the fundamental limits is the power to 
shut the country down. 

When the men went back to work on 
the docks of the Pacific coast under the 
Taft-Hartley injunction, the productiv- 
ity on the docks was so low that, for all 
practical purposes, we can assume there 
were deliberate slowdown tactics. If we 
did nothing but give the parties another 
6 months, 3 months, or 2 months to ne- 
gotiate, and told the dockworkers to go 
back to work, we will be faced with the 
same low productivity and the same high 
costs that we found before. 

Those who are affected by strikes have 
a right to a remedy. Congress has to face 
up to the situation. In this case, we 
should look at ourselves in the mirror 
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and see where our obligations lie. I hope 
we will see that they lie with the people 
of the country, who have been dev- 
astated over the past 6 months by the 
crippling unresolved disputes in the 
transportation industry. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, J 
would like to join my colleague from the 
State of Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) and 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
in drawing the attention of our col- 
leagues to the tremendous impact that 
this strike has had not only on the econ- 
omy of the West but on the general 
economy of the Nation. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CUR- 
Tis) while on the floor a few moments 
ago—he is now presiding in the chair— 
indicated that this strike had a special 
impact on the agricultural economy. I 
would like to point out that in the past 
year our country had an imbalance of 
payments of $31 billion, the highest in 
our history. One of the reasons why we 
had this imbalance is the loss of exports 
as a result of the dock strike. 

Oregon supplies 71 percent of the 
wheat shipped abroad. In 1970 the United 
States had 60 percent of the grain mar- 
ket in Japan, Now we have less than 40 
percent of that market in Japan because 
of the fact that we have not been able 
to deliver. At the same time, we have to 
look at the fact that Australia and 
Canada had a bumper year in its wheat 
crop, and they have picked up the mar- 
kets in Japan and the Far East because 
of our failure to supply them from the 
west coast ports. 

Once a market in agricultural com- 
modities is lost, one does not regain that 
market easily, because the market in 
that area wants a dependable supplier. 
If they feel they are going to be beset 
by breakdowns in the transportation sys- 
tem, they are not going to come back to 
that same seller again. 

I would like to emphasize not only that 
the dock strike has cost us, in the 100 
days, $100 million in wheat exports alone, 
but that this is a problem for the entire 
Nation, because we export the farm pro- 
duction of one harvested acre for every 
25. Last year the production of 80 mil- 
lion acres of commodities moved into 
overseas markets. 

I would also like to point out that, with 
the President of the United States un- 
dertaking a trip to China, the expecta- 
tion of many people in this country is 
that economic relations will develop as a 
result of that trip, or perhaps it will lay 
the foundation for future economic re- 
lations. Most of the commodities, for ex- 
ample, that would be shipped to the 
mainland China market would be agri- 
cultural commodities, which are, again, 
highly dependent upon our transporta- 
tion system over water. 

I would also like to point out for the 
record, because many times we hear we 
are just about ready to settle the strike— 
and even this week we have seen the 
parties go back to the table to begin ne- 
gotiations again—that on September 25, 
1971, the President of the United States 
visited Portland on his way to Alaska to 
welcome and meet the Emperor of Japan. 

While the President was in Portland, 
Mr. Harry Bridges, of the ILWU, and Mr. 
Flynn, of the Maritime Association, met 
with the President of the United States. 
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Following that interview and discussion 
a public statement was issued which gave 
the clear implication that there could be 
a settlement, and hopefully a settlement 
could take place within the next week. 

I do not believe that statement is a 
reason for inaction in this particular 
strike or that we can afford inaction on 
the part of the Senate to move ahead 
with some kind of fair ad hoc legislation, 
because we have seen too many indica- 
tions in the past for hopeful settlement 
that ended with no settlement. 

I would like to add the observation 
that, in our great dilemma today, with 
its economic impact on the west coast, 
the general tendency of people, when we 
get into a crisis of these proportions, is 
to take the first proposition that is of- 
fered. We seek any straw that is offered. 
I would like to indicate that a very im- 
portant element of the free enterprise 
system is collective bargaining, and I 
would like to make sure that, whatever 
action is taken, it is not punitive action 
inequitable to anyone or tending to 
handcuff either side to the dispute. Let 
us not, because of the serious situation 
we face, rush into precipitate action or 
enact legislation that is punitive in na- 
ture. I think we must remember that, as 
our No. 1 objective, we must protect the 
public interest, and, by the same token, 
take no action that would inject govern- 
ment into the dispute in such a way that 
would destroy collective bargaining, 
thereby destroying the heart and soul of 
the free enterprise system. 

I would like to recall the words of a 
very great American, who was an expert 


in labor-management affairs, having 
been the troubleshooter for two Presi- 
dents of the United States, President 
Harding and President Coolidge. I refer 
to the Secretary of Commerce during 


their administrations, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, who said that, in terms of the 
real free enterprise system, we must 
jealously protect the free collective-bar- 
gaining process. 

So I want to join in that caution at 
this time, not to diminish the responsi- 
bility we have for action, but to recog- 
nize that we have to protect the free col- 
lective bargaining process of our free en- 
terprise system. 

Mr. President, I need not stress again 
the importance of this issue in my State, 
nor my continued efforts to bring this 
dispute to an end. In late July, I sent a 
telegram to the President, urging that he 
meet with Mr. Harry Bridges and Mr. Ed 
Flynn to discuss the need to settle this 
strike quickly. 

I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
to the President, plus the acknowledge- 
ment from Bill Timmons, of the Presi- 
dent’s staff, appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 22, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: I am writing to 
express my deep concern over the economic 
consequences of the longshoremen’s strike 
on the West Coast. I need not repeat the sta- 
tistics of what the strike is doing to the econ- 
omy of California, Oregon, and Washington. 
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The rail strike compounds the problem, par- 
ticularly in the lumber industry. 

While I recognize the factors which would 
weigh against your intervention, I would ask 
that you consider some action which, if noth- 
ing else, would focus public attention on the 
two parties. Perhaps a meeting with Mr. 
Edward Flynn, of PMA, and Mr. 
Bridges, of the ILWU, would give impetus to 
the parties to work toward a solution. 

Public pressures for government interven- 
tion in stronger terms than this will increase 
the longer the strike continues. A meeting 
with the two parties might provide the spark 
that is needed to move toward a just settle- 
ment, 

The effects of this strike are of great con- 
cern to me. I have talked with both Mr. 
Flynn and Mr. Bridges. I want to offer you 
any assistance I can, 

Sincerely, 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senator. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 24, 1971. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Marx: This will acknowledge and 
thank you for your July 22 letter to the Pres- 
ident concerning the West Coast dock- 
workers’ strike. You may be assured your let- 
ter will be brought to the President’s early 
attention. 

At the present time the Federal Mediation 
Service has offered its assistance at the re- 
gional level to encourage the parties to come 
together and start talking. The Administra- 
tion is aware of the problems presented by 
this strike and is keeping the matter under 
active review. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon finally did meet with the two 
gentlemen in Portland on September 25 
to urge a settlement. I do wish he had 
taken this step earlier, for this long, 
protracted delay in settling this dis- 
pute could have been speeded up. 

On August 5, 1971, a group of 24 west- 
ern Senators sent a joint letter to the 
two parties, urging an end to the strike, 
and stressing the impact on our foreign 
agriculture sales that had occurred, and 
would occur, if the strike were not 
settled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press statement announcing the joint 
letter, along with a copy of the letter, 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
statement and letter are ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

News From Senator Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Avucusr 5, 1971 

A bipartisan group of 24 Western Senators, 
headed by Oregon Republican Mark Hatfield, 
urged resumption of talks in the West Coast 
dock strike in letters to negotiators Harry 
Bridges, of the I.L.W.U. and Edward Flynn, of 
the P.M.A. 

Hatfield said all the Senators are “deeply 
concerned” over the impact of the strike on 
agriculture exports. He said foreign shippers 
already are turning to Canada and Australia 
for wheat and feed grain purchases. 

“Over five million dollars worth of agricul- 
ture exports move through West Coast ports 
daily,” said Hatfield. “Our farmers face finan- 
cial ruin unless a settlement is reached 
soon.” 

Hatfield said the Senators also fear the 
long-term effects of the strike on our whole 
foreign trade position in the agriculture area. 
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“We fear foreign buyers will not continue 
to put as great a reliance on U.S. agricultural 
goods in the future because of the problems 
caused by the strike,” he said. “Other for- 
eign producers also are enjoying success be- 
cause of the strike, and may compete more 
vigorously with the U.S. in the future for Far 
East markets.” 

“The erosion of the healthy fiscal boost to 
our balance of payments from agriculture ex- 
ports comes at a time when the country can 
ill afford it.” 

Hatfield said he also personally fears long 
term loss of export markets for agriculture 
products, which “could damage the stance on 
trade legislation of some Congressmen from 
agricultural areas.” 

The 24 Senators, (15 Republicans and 9 
Democrats) include Senators Hatfield, Jack- 
son, Jordan of Idaho, Cranston, Packwood, 
Tunney, Church, Young, Fannin, Dole, Fong, 
Inouye, McGovern, Burdick, Pearson, Bell- 
mon, Hansen, Curtis, Bennett, Moss, McGee, 
Dominick, Hruska, and Allott. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. HARRY BRIDGES, 

President, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mr. EDWARD FLYNN, 

President, Pacific Maritime Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sirs: We wish to express our deep 
concern over the impact of the West Coast 
dock strike on the export of agricultural 
products. This segment of our agriculture 
industry contributes significantly to our na- 
tion's economy. Approximately $5 million in 
agricultural exports move through West 
Coast ports daily. 

We are disturbed that the strike is caus- 
ing foreign purchasers of these products 
to shift to Australia and Canada. It is re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture that 
the known loss of U.S. agricultural export 
business with Japan for the first two weeks 
of July totalled an estimated $7.7 million. 
Because agricultural exports lack a “mar- 
ket permanency,” these sales will be lost 
forever to our growers and shippers. We fear 
these purchasers may be reluctant to rely 
as heavily in the future on our products. The 
longer this strike continues, the more this 
fear grows. If future U.S. purchases are cur- 
tailed, both your groups will be affected ad- 
versely. 

Throughout the past decade agricultural 
exports to Pacific Basin countries have been 
a vital ingredient in assisting our balance 
of payments. Continuation of the strike 
hurts our balance of payments at a time 
we can ill afford it. 

In view of the importance of agricul- 
tural exports to the economy of our states— 
and the entire nation—we ask that good faith 
bargaining talks be held so the strike can 
be resolved. 

Sincerely, 
Mark HATFIELD. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 1 week 
later, I provided the two parties with 
copies of letters I exchanged with the 
Ambassador from Japan, Mr, Ushiba, on 
the potential effects of the strike on trade 
between our two countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment announcing this, along with copies 
of our two letters, appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATFIELD, 
AucusT 13, 1971 

Senator Mark Hatfleld said today that he 
had supplied both Harry Bridges of the 
IL.W.U. and Edward Flynn of the Pacific 
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Maritime Association with copies of letters 
he had exchanged with Japanese Ambassador 
to the U.S. Nobuhiko Ushiba which he said 
“points up the serious long-range implica- 
tions of the current dock strike.” 

Hatfield said he had asked Ushiba for his 
evaluation of the problem as it relates to 
Oregon and that “his answers were certain- 
ly worthy of consideration by both sides in 
this current controversy.” 

Ushiba told Hatfield that in 1970 “Portland 
shipped $296.1 million worth of goods to 
Japan and imported $149.1 million worth of 

from us. 

“Since the storage capacity for wheat in 
Japan is limited to about one month’s con- 
sumption, Japanese purchasers of West Coast 
wheat have been obliged to shift their source 
of supply to Gulf ports as well as Canada, 
Australia, etc,,” Ushiba said. 

“If the dock strike continues, it is pos- 
sible that such a shift to other supply 
sources will take place on a much larger 
scale,” he said. 

Hatfield said that the Ambassador told him 
that “If the strike continues for a long pe- 
riod, the stock of American logs in Japan, 
presently available in two months’ supply, 
will be depleted, and it is expected that the 
Japanese importers of this commodity will 
also be obliged to look to other supply 
sources.” 

Hatfield said that he agreed with Ushiba 
that agricultural products are most vulner- 
able to a shift in supply sources. 

Hatfield said that he had written to Am- 
bassador Ushiba in early August and that he 
has sent copies of his letter and the answer 
to Bridges and Flynn “in the hope that it 
will provide additional evidence of the need 
for a very early settlement of the strike.” 

“If we lose these markets this summer we 
may have lost them forever,” Hatfield said. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1971. 
His Excellency NOBUHIKO USHIBA, 
Ambassador of Japan, Embassy of Japan, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. AMBASSADOR: As you are aware, 
my state of Oregon has a vital interest in 
insuring the continuance of good economic 
relations with your country. One of the 
greatest contributions of Oregon to our mu- 
tual trade is in the area of agriculture ex- 
ports. 

I am writing to ascertain your views on the 
current West Coast dock strike—and the rail 
strike as well—and its effects on the com- 
merce between our countries. 

While I personally am well aware of the 
current impact of the strikes on the export 
of wheat and feed grains, I would like to 
know your thinking on its effect thus far, as 
well as what will happen if the strike con- 
tinues for a long duration. 

Have these strikes had an impact on your 
country’s economy? How will it increase as 
the strike continues? 

Can you comment on the effect of the 
strike on the export of logs and other for- 
est products from our West Coast? 

While I believe we face an immediate crisis 
as far as this summer's crops are concerned, 
I also am troubled by potential long term 
effects of these strikes. I would be very in- 
terested in your thoughts on the future im- 
pact—and the potential—to our agriculture 
exports that these strikes are having. 

Naturally, I also would welcome any fur- 
ther comments you have that I have not 
raised? 

If you have no objections, I would like to 
make public your response. In view of the 
critical time factor, I look forward to hearing 
from you at your earliest convenience, 

Thank you for your attention to these 
points. 

Sincerely, 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senator. 
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EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, August 5, 1971. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFEÆLD: Thank you for 
your letter of August 2. I am very aware of 
the fact that your state of Oregon and my 
country have long benefitted from our mu- 
tual trade. In 1970, Portland shipped $296.1 
million worth of goods to Japan and im- 
ported $149.1 million worth of goods from us. 
I believe that the continuation of these 
good economic relations is most desirable for 
both of us. 

In your letter, you asked my views on the 
current West Coast dock strike and its ef- 
fects on the commerce between our coun- 
tries. I am happy to inform you of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1) Since the storage capacity for wheat 
in Japan is limited to about one month's 
consumption, Japanese purchasers of West 
Coast wheat have been obliged to shift their 
source of supply to Gulf ports as well as to 
Canada, Australia, etc. Already about 100,000 
tons of wheat have thus been purchased 
from other countries. If the dock strike con- 
tinues, it is possible that such a shift to 
other supply sources will take place on a 
much larger scale. 

(2) Other American exports to Japan are 
likewise adversely affected. For example, the 
exports of fresh grapefruit, whose import 
into the Japanese market was liberalized on 
June 30 of this year by my Government have 
been adversely affected, much to the disap- 
pointment of the Japanese consumers, who 
had looked forward to price reductions be- 
cause of the liberalization. It is reported that 
Japanese importers are now considering im- 
ports of fresh grapefruit from South Africa 
as alternative sources of supply. Likewise, if 
the strike continues for a long period, the 
stock of American logs in Japan, presently 
available in two months’ supply, will be de- 
pleted, and it is expected that the Japanese 
importers of this commodity will also be 
obliged to look to other supply sources. 

(3) Generally speaking, experience tells us 
that once a market has been lost because of 
a shift in supply sources, it is difficult for the 
exporter to regain them, This is particularly 
true with respect to agricultural products, I 
am afraid that such development may harm 
the long-term interest of the United States. 

I hope that the above information an- 
swers your questions. 

Yours sincerely, 
NOBUHIKO UsHIBA, 
Ambassador of Japan. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, soon 
after Labor Day, I again contacted the 
White House to urge that the Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions be invoked, so that the 
crippling effects of the strike could be 
alleviated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
acknowledgment from Bill Timmons of 
Mr. Nixon's staff to my letter appear at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1971. 
Hon. Marg O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mark: This will acknowledge your 
letter to the President regarding the West 
Coast dock strike and urging that he invoke 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. You may 
be assured your views will be brought to the 
President's attention. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E, TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in De- 
cember, I contacted both parties again to 
urge a settlement before the expiration 
of the Taft-Hartley provisions. I ask 
unanimous consent that my telegram to 
Mr. Flynn and Mr. Bridges appear at this 
point in the Record, along with the 
response from Mr. Flynn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TELEGRAM 
Mr. Harry BRIDGES, 
President, ILWU, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. EDWARD FLYNN, 
President, PMA, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

I urge you to take all possible steps to 
settle the West Coast dock strike before 
Christmas. The consequences flowing from a 
resumption of the shipping tie-up are in- 
calcuable. 

Please advise me how you assess the pros- 
pects for settlement. Please advise me on any 
action I can take to assist, Please respond by 
wire at your earliest opportunity. I will make 
public or keep private your response as you 
so indicate. 

I repeat that the future economic growth 
of the entire Northwest is in jeopardy if the 
strike resumes. 

Thank you for your consideration of my 
request. I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
Marx O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 


TELEGRAM 
Senator Mark HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pacific Maritime Association has requested 
resumption of negotiations with ILWU on 
December 20 in attempt to reach agreement 
before Taft-Hartley injunction expires on 
December 25. Agreement possible by that date 
as parties are not too far apart. 

Ep J. FLYNN. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues here today are aware, I have 
spoken with you in private, as well as 
addressing remarks here on the Senate 
floor about the need to settle this strike. 
I hope that it can be brought to a close 
judiciously and quickly, and our region 
of the country can begin to repair the 
damage done by the crippling effects of 
the strike. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to join my colleagues in discussing the 
west coast dock strike, which has 
strangled my State and crippled the na- 
tional economy for 117 days. As my col- 
leagues know, beginning last July 1, the 
strike dragged on for 100 days. Then the 
President invoked the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and the longshoremen went back to 
work. But the Taft-Hartley Act cooling- 
off period was ineffective in bringing the 
parties together in spite of two informal 
extensions beyond the 80-day injunction 
period. We are now in the third week of 
the renewed west coast dock strike. 

My colleagues have told us how dam- 
aging the west coast dock strike has 
been to the national economy. I want to 
tell my colleagues that this dock strike 
has been particularly damaging to my 
State, because Hawaii is an island State. 
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We depend almost entirely upon sea 
transportation for most of our food, 
medicine, heavy equipment, househoid 
appliances, automobiles, parcel post, cat- 
tle feed, industrial products, clothing— 
almost every item essential to modern 
living and our economy. Maritime com- 
merce is without a doubt Hawaii life- 
line. Without seaborne cargo, Hawaii 
would be unable to survive. More than 80 
percent of all commodities processed or 
consumed in Hawaii are imported. And, 
of course, we must export our agricultur- 
al and industrial exports to mainland 
markets or die. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
alloted for this discussion has expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 5 more 
minutes allotted to this discussion, 1 
minute to be allotted to the Senator from 
Hawaii and 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. TAFT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in the re- 
maining 1 minute, let me say that my 
State has been a sitting duck for a dock- 
workers’ dispute which is not in the 
State of Hawaii, but is on the west coast. 
We in Hawaii are hostages to the dock 
strike. 

We know what happened in the first 
100 days of this strike when the ships no 
longer sailed between Hawaii and west 
coast ports. Thousands of people were 
put on reduced work weeks. Businesses 
were forced to close or severely cut their 
payrolls. Unemployment in November 
reached the highest level since Hawaii 
became a State in 1959. Shortages de- 
veloped in essential consumer goods as 
well as in supplies for local industry, 
such as construction materials. 

The adverse impact of this strike on 
Hawaii’s economic growth and develop- 
ment will be felt for years to come. 

We need remedial legislation to relieve 
the drastic situation now confronting 
Hawaii, and we need it right now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall not 
go into great detail today on the need 
for legislation in accordance with the 
President’s message. I think that is ob- 
vious. I think it has been obvious for a 
long time. 

On November 30, when we considered 
the price stabilization bill, I offered an 
amendment which, for all practical pur- 
poses, would have amended the bill to 
just about the same bill the President 
has asked for, on a comprehensive basis, 
not on a compulsory arbitration basis. 
We acted on it, but, unfortunately, failed 
to get a majority. I predicted that we 
might well have to come back during the 
Christmas holidays to consider that. 
Fortunately, there were delays in the 
strike breaking out again, and that did 
not occur. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
there is a national emergency involved 
here, and a regional emergency as well, 
and Congress must act, and act with dis- 
patch, and I trust that will happen. 
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I must say I am not as optimistic as 
the chairman of the committee in his 
outlook that the strike is about to be 
settled. 

As a matter of fact, the latest infor- 
mation that I have received today from 
the Labor Department with regard to 
the strike is as follows: That as of 3 
p.m. this afternoon, the parties are no- 
where near a settlement. In fact, the 
parties are just as far apart as they were 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Bridges, Mr. Flynn, 
and others are coming to Washington 
this Friday to testify on the House side. 
Secretaries Volpe and Butz and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce will ap- 
pear tomorrow to testify on this subject. 

It is said that legislation, particularly 
with regard to the last offer selection 
process, would not have met this need. 
My recollection, with all due respect to 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey, the chairman of the committee, was 
that what the Secretary of Labor said in 
testifying before the committee was that 
at this time, in this State, the matter had 
already gone down the plank so far that 
the last offer selection process would not 
work in these circumstances; and that 
statement or that general position is re- 
peated by the President in the message 
he sent up to Congress today. 

I do not believe I necessarily agree 
with that position, but it certainly was 
not the position taken by the Secretary 
of Labor that the last offer selection 
process would not have worked had that 
been in the law at the outset of this dis- 
pute. In fact, quite the contrary. In an 
article in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 1, Secretary Hodgson himself indi- 
cates very clearly that the last offer se- 
lection process is desirable, and far more 
desirable than involuntary arbitration. 

I firmly believe that, given a cooling- 
off period, the last offer selection process, 
if given a chance to work in this cir- 
cumstance, would work better than com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Whatever we have to do, we have got 
to move in some direction in this regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis). The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the article 
entitled “Updating the Law,” written by 
Secretary Hodgson, to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1972] 
UPDATING THE LAW 
(By J. D. Hodgson) 

WASHINGTON.—Congress does not want for 
work or problems but more of both are 
headed that way unless Congress recognizes 
transportation disputes is rickety stuff that 
no longer works. 

The methods we rely on today when a 
railroad or airline strike threatens a na- 
tional disruption of commerce is the Rail- 
way Labor Act, a product of 1926, in the days 


when transportation unions led a cliff- 
hanging existence. 

That law served some purpose then, 
though never as much as some claimed for 
it. Strikes for new contracts aside, the pro- 
cedures in that law for dealing with con- 
flicting interpretations of existing contracts 
have long been unsatisfactory. Umpires 
handling operating rail-union cases are bur- 
dened today with a backlog of 3,000 cases. 
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That grievance component of the Railway 
Labor Act seldom attracts public attention, 
and the irony is that the United States 
taxpayer, not the parties to the complaints, 
pays for the umpiring and the record- 
keeping. This is true in no other industrial 
sector. 

We are now in the seventies, a half- 
century removed from the organizaticn and 
recognition struggles that led to the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The acceptance of these 
unions is no longer a national question, 
yet we are stuck with a law so structured, 
and so interpreted in practice, that bargain- 
ing seldom begins in earnest until the Gov- 
ernment declares a state of emergency and 
calls in a board of neutrals. 

The report of the neutrals purports to be 
appropriate settlement terms, but, instead, 
their report becomes the take-off point for 
bargaining. 

If the parties refuse to submit to bind- 
ing arbitration there is nothing left for the 
executive branch but to try mediation, which 
it has been working at all along anyhow. 

Mediation in skilled hands often is a 
marvelous healer. The Government has a 
pool of skilled mediators who have struggled 
at times to the point of damaging their own 
health in day-after-night sessions unto 
exhaustion, 

When the parties to a dispute are hurting 
only themselves, that’s their own business. 
When such disputes cause inconvenience to 
others there is a cause for more concern. 
When the effects go beyond inconvenience 
and cause such disruption to commerce that 
millions suffer financially, or worse, the Gov- 
ernment has to act in the name of public 
health and safety. 

Congress has recognized this obligation to 
act, but its recognition has been limited to 
single-shot actions. Four times since 1970 it 
has felt impelled to pass special laws to pre- 
vent a breakdown in train services, which still 
move the bulk of the nation’s cargo. 

This kind of piecemeal lawmaking damages 
the institution of free collective bargaining 
by tempting the bargainer holding temporary 
political advantage to let his dispute go to 
the legislative branch. 

Congress is not structure to use the apti- 
tudes possessed by some of its individual 
members to deal with these complex situa- 
tions. Nor has Congress the time to deal with 
emergency disputes on a case-by-case basis, 
though that is the prospect it now faces in 
the dock dispute. 

Emergencies by definition demand fast ac- 
tion, and it is a truism that hastily passed 
laws are usually inadequate laws. 

The task of resolving emergency disputes 
belongs, after the parties themselves, to the 
executive branch. But executives need tools, 
and Congress is the toolmaker. 

The raw materials for these tools have for 
two years begged for Congressional action, 
but nothing has been legislated in this area, 
President Nixon's 1970 proposal would cover 
all major transportation, such as dock strikes. 
With such a law on the books we would not 
now be pleading for ad hoc legislation. 

President Nixon, for the long run, proposes 
to give the executive a choice of options ap- 
propriate to the circumstances of each dis- 
pute. As a final, if necessary, step, there is an 
element of compulsion that differs from 
orthodox compulsory arbitration. In a sense 
it is compulsory bargaining. One trouble with 
compulsory arbitration as an end-of-the line 
procedure is that if the parties think the 
arbitrator is going to split the difference, they 
will tactically keep their differences as far 
apart as possible. That setting is hostile to 
effective bargaining. 

In compulsory bargaining, on the other 
hand, there is an incentive to reasonableness. 
The proposed final offer selection method re- 
quires both sides to submit their most rea- 
sonable offers for a binding contract. A panel 
of neutrals would select, without alteration, 
one of these offers as the final contract. The 
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parties, knowing the selector board aims for 
reasonableness, will seek that reward, and 
good sense will tell them to submit reason- 
able offers. 

Here is an ingenious, last-resort action for 
private parties who sometimes need, in the 
public interest, a nudge to use mind instead 
of muscle. 

What is needed first is the authority of 
Congress. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
have printed in the Recor certain data 
with regard to the damages the dock 
strike has caused to Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. THOMAS K. HITCH, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE Boarp (1971-1972), CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF HAWAI, BEFORE THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE U.S. 
SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 18, 
1972, HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The worst spell of unemployment in Ha- 
waii’s modern history followed the longest 
dock strike in Hawaii's history. The 177- 
day strike of the ILWU longshoremen in Ha- 
wail in 1949 was followed by unemployment 
that was estimated at over 32,000 workers 
which at that time accounted for nearly 17 
percent of the labor force in the Territory. 

The second worst spell of unemployment 
in Hawali’s modern history followed the sec- 
ond longest dock strike. The 99-day West 
Coast dock strike from July 1 through the 
first week in October 1971 was followed in 
November with estimated unemployment of 
over 23,00 workers, which represented 6.4 
percent of the State’s labor force. With the 
national unemployment rate in November at 
6.0 percent, our rate of 6.4 percent is high- 
er than the national average—the first time 
that that has been the case since 1957. 

The 1949 dock strike was not only long- 
er than the 1971 strike, but it was more 
complete. The 1971 strike only stopped ships 
from coming from the West Coast for the 99 
days; foreign ships were not involved and 
the East and Gulf Coast ports were not closed 
until a week before Taft-Hartley action sent 
the West Coast longshoremen back to work, 
By contrast, the 1949 strike of Hawaii's long- 
shoremen affected all ships destined for Ha- 
wail’s ports. The proper nomenclature then 
should perhaps be that the 1949 strike was 
devastating, while the 1971 strike was seri- 
ously damaging. 

The devastating 1949 strike resulted in a 
3 percent rise in prices from May to October 
as many vital commodities were in short 
supply or actually disappeared from the 
shelves and a 12 percent decline in retail 
sales. Total construction activity declined 
by one-third, the number of visitors declined 
by 5.5 percent, total wages and salaries de- 
clined by 9 percent, and employment declines 
by industry from the fourth quarter of 1948 
to the fourth quarter of 1949 were as follows: 


Percent 
Construction 
Manufacturing -~ 
Services 
Wholesale and retail trades 
Sugar (field) 
Pineapple (field) 


As a result of lost employment opportuni- 
ties, some 23,000 persons (net) migrated 
from Hawaii between mid-1949 and mid-1950., 

The 1949 strike was particularly devas- 
tating because of two factors: first, 1949 was 
a recession year on the Mainland and some 
of the impact of that recession would have 
been felt in Hawaii in any case and second, 
Hawaii entered the strike in anything but 
@ prosperous condition. Unemployment at 
the beginning of 1949 was in excess of 7 per- 
cent and would have been higher except for 
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sizable net outmigration in the preceding 
two years. 

By contrast, when the West Coast dock 
strike started on the first of July 1971, Hawaii 
was still in an overall prosperous economic 
condition—not growing as fast in the first 
half of 1971 as in the earlier years, but still 
considerably more prosperous than the coun- 
try as a whole and vastly better off than the 
West Coast. This is indicated by the fact that 
the average unemployment rate for Hawaii 
in the first half of 1971 was only 4.6 percent 
while for the country as a whole the rate 
was 5.9 percent. The impact of the 99-day 
1971 West Coast dock strike, then, was to 
slow Hawaii's growth very appreciably over- 
all, rather than to turn the hole economy 
down—although some sectors did in fact reg- 
ister an absolute decline. 

This is shown dramatically by comparing 
the growth in total State civilian employ- 
ment from November to November for the 
last eight years: 


From November 1970 to November 1971 
employment in the following sectors of the 
Hawaii economy declined: 

Percent 


Sugar (mill and field) 
Pineapple (cannery and field) 
Diversified manufacturing 
Durable goods. 

Non-durable goods 
Construction 

Transportation 

Wholesale trade 

Hotel services, Maui 

Hotel services, Kauai 


The only areas in which employment in- 
creased by more than a couple of percentage 
points were hotel services on Oahu and 
Hawaii, finance, insurance and real estate, 
and State and County government. 

The impact of the 1971 strike on prices is 
clouded by the price freeze of August 15 
which took place midway in the strike. How- 
ever, the freeze did not apply to unprocessed 
agricultural commodities, and the ‘fresh 
fruits and vegetables" component of the 
Honolulu Consumer Price Index rose by 10 
percent from June to October, whereas in 
prior years there was normally a seasonal 
decline during the late summer and early 
fall. 

The following categories of tax revenue 
Statistics from the State Department of Tax- 
ation show the possible impact of the 1971 
strike. 

General fund revenues.—For fiscal 1971, 
revenues increased 9 percent, with June 1971 
growing at 9.9 percent over June 1970. For 
the first five months of fiscal 1972, the 
growth declined to 2.8 percent as compared 
with the same period a year ago. 

Contracting.—The tax base grew 40.5 per- 
cent in fiscal 1970, but slowed to a growth of 
2.1 percent in fiscal 1971, very close to the 
estimate made by the Tax Department, For 
the first five months of fiscal 1972, the tax 
base total was 12.4 percent below the prior 
year figure, approximately four times more 
than the rate of decline that had been es- 
timated. This leads to a conclusion that the 
dock strike accelerated the decline. 

Retailing.—Increase in gross sales for fis- 
cal 1971 was 12.2 percent, with June 1971 
recording a 22 percent increase. For the first 
five months of fiscal 1972, increase in gross 
sales was 4.4 percent, most of which was 
inflation in the form of higher prices to pay 
for expensive air freight shipment of goods. 
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Hotel rents——For May 1971, the increase 
was 18.1 percent over May 1970. For June 
1971, the increase was 24.3 percent over the 
previous June. For the first five months of 
fiscal 1972, rents were down 3.3 percent from 
the same period a year earlier. 

Salaries.—For fiscal 1971, salaries paid in- 
creased by 11.8 percent over fiscal 1970, with 
June 1971 growing by the same percentage. 
For the first five months of fiscal 1972, the 
growth rate shrank to 3.3 percent from the 
same period a year ago. 

Aviation fuel consumption—For fiscal 
1971, consumption was down 1.5 percent 
from fiscal 1970, For June 1971, it was up 
6.7 percent. But for the first five months of 
fiscal 1972, consumption was up 16.2 percent, 
largely due to the substantial increase in 
air freight movement between the West 
Coast and Hawali. 

Pineapple.—The tax base for the first four 
months of fiscal 1972 was $42 milion vs. $63.2 
million for the same period fiscal 1971. For 
November 1971, the tax base was $8.7 million 
vs. $3.9 million for November 1970, showing 
the pickup in shipments since Taft-Hartley. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Hawaii con- 
ducted a survey in the closing days of De- 
cember among its business members to get a 
clearer picture of the impact of the 99-day 
dock strike. I would like to present to this 
Subcommittee some of the results of this 
survey, divided by industries, and certain 
quotations that illustrate the vulnerability 
of business and the uncertainty and utter 
helplessness that result when the lifeline to 
the only insular state of our nation is cut, 
Over 250 member firms responded to the 
questionnaire. 

We have divided the responses into the 
different sectors of business as follows: re- 
tailing, wholesaling and distribution, trans- 
portation, construction, diversified manufac- 
turing, hotel and restaurants, finance, and 
miscellaneous services. 

Retailing.—Of the firms that reported the 
strike’s impact on sales, declines form normal 
levels ranged from 3 to 17 percent. In profits 
before taxes, the decrease from normal levels 
was much more pronounced. Here are some 
random figures: A domestic car dealer—down 
200 percent, meaning a loss; a foreign car 
dealer—down 50 percent; an appliance furni- 
ture dealer, down 52.9 percent; a paper prod- 
ucts dealer—down 138.81 percent, which ap- 
parently means a loss; a housewares retailer, 
down 25 percent; a large department store, 
down 5 percent; a drug store, down 18.7 
percent. Employment was cut by some re- 
tailers—the severest being about 15 percent— 
but most retained their staff during the 
strike—some by cutting average weekly hours 
and others by taking a trimming in profits. 

Here is a comment by a dry goods store 
manager: “Because of the air of uncertainty 
during the strike, orders for holiday goods 
were not placed until October after the (Taft- 
Hartley) injunction was issued. Some of these 
goods arrived in early December in time for 
the holiday season. The bulk arrived too late, 
the week of Christmas and later. 

“Several December promotions were can- 
celed because merchandise purchased specifi- 
cally for them did not arrive. 

“The prospect of the strike being resumed 
has caused more problems, We have had to 
stock up again and have brought in more 
merchandise than usual for this time of year. 

“We have been fortunate in that many of 
our suppliers extended longer terms during 
this period, However, what of the many other 
firms that were not as fortunate?” 

A florist (Pua Lani Florist) said: “We were 
unable to receive Christmas merchandise for 
resale, we were unable to receive supplies 
necessary to maintain our quality standards, 
we were unable to receive normal supply of 
materials needed for flower arrangements. 
Our fresh cut flower shipments via air cargo 
were delayed due to excessive air shipments 
normally shipped by sea freight . . . we lost 
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two shipments completely, 
weeks income by 90 percent.” 

Hawaiian Motors Ltd., normally a very suc- 
cessful Dodge agency, reported that its profits 
before taxes between August 1 and December 
31 dropped 200 percent from what it consid- 
ers normal into a loss position. 

“The strike prevented arrival of 350 1971 
model cars and delayed introduction of 1972 
models by 60 days which we estimate to have 
cost us another 200 sales for a total loss of 
550 new car sales. 

“Due to the lack of cars, we had to close 
down five branch operations,” the company 
said, 

Another automobile dealer said: “The 
worst effect has been the terrible uncertainty 
as to job security which adversely affects de- 
cisions by consumers on major purchases,” 

A furniture dealer said: “The inability to 
receive regular shipments has resulted in our 
firm having to either purchase excessive in- 
ventories or run out of stock, with substan- 
tial losses from operations. The expense of 
increased inventories, storage, etc., has taken 
away a substantial portion of our normal 
profits for the year.” 

A paper products dealer, commenting on 
the impact of the strike, said his firm lost 
markets, lost key personnel from lay-offs, 
morale suffered during the strike, and cash 
flow suffered as smaller customers had dif- 
ficulty meeting payments. 

An exporter and importer of agricultural 
products said a $7,200 shipment of ginger 
root to the West Coast was a total loss due 
to the strike. “Our Christmas sales orders 
were not delivered until the holiday season 
was over. When they started to arrive, they 
came after truck after truck until all storage 
space was gone. But because of a threat of a 
resumption of the strike, we placed extra 
heavy orders for which we were forced to 
borrow money. We have never experienced 
such damaging effects in our operations in 
the past.” 

A gift and card shop owner: “If somebody 
built a fence around the State of Iowa mak- 
ing inter-state commerce impossible, troops 
would be called out. Many of our friends, and 
we ourselves, are making plans to move back 
to the Mainland. This is a ridiculous situa- 
tion.” 

Transportation—An automotive leasing 
firm said it has been forced to stiffen terms 
because of delinquency in payments. This 
has damaged relations even with good cus- 
tomers, and “it will take several years to 
regain their good will.” 

A tour company said parts for its tour 
buses had to be flown in and it had to bear 
the higher costs. Some of the parts are ex- 
tremely heavy and higher costs will un- 
doubtedly be passed on to customers. 

Hotels and restaurants.—A linen supply 
firm said its sales were down 6.8 percent 
from normal, and profits before taxes were 
down 60 percent in August. 

The Napili Kai Beach Club on Maui said 
food costs for its restaurant increased by 
$12,000 during the strike. “Delay of construc- 
tion materials from the Mainland forced 
delay in the opening of a new wing from 
December 1, 1971, to April 1, 1972, which 
will result in lost sales of $120,000.” 

Hana Ranch Inc. built up its inventories 
in anticipation of a long strike, tieing up 
valuable capital. “It seems the more remote 
you are, the greater the effect of a strike,” 
the company said. 

Construction.—Reporting declines in sales 
and profit before taxes (from what they 
consider normal) were: 

A construction materials supplier—sales 
down 25 percent, profits down 225 percent, 
which is a substantial loss. 

Lillie-Continental Mechanical Corp.—sales 
down 25 to 30 percent; profits down 20 
percent. 

A painting contractor—sales down 5 per- 
cent; profit down 10 percent. 
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A concrete accessories firm—sales down 35 
percent; profit down 28 percent. 

A general contracting firm—sales down 20 
percent; profit down 20 percent. 

A large firm with a large construction di- 
vision reported that the strike caused lost 
revenues of $18 million and lost profits of 
$1.5 million, plus $10 million in lost wages 
and $3.8 million in lost taxes. 

Wimberly, Whisenand, Allison & Tong, 
architectural and engineering design firm, 
said a strike like the one on the West Coast 
docks last summer “delays construction of 
buildings in progress and increases cost; it 
also makes developers hesitant about placing 
new projects out for bids.” 

A prefab home manufacturer said his out- 
put was reduced about 50 percent from July 
to October, with payroll which normally runs 
around $600,000 annually cut 25 percent dur- 
ing that period, and losses amounting to 
more than $100,000. “Materials ordered in late 
April for delivery before June 30 arrived in 
late December. If another strike is called,” 
he said, “we will close down at the first sign 
of a production slow-down due to lack of 
materials.” 

Sika Chemical Corp. said increasing inven- 
tories before the strike increased its ware- 
house costs by 35 percent. Then when the 
East Coast docks were struck, it had to move 
freight from its New Jersey factory by rail to 
the West Coast for shipment to Hawali, which 
increased transportation cost 115 percent. 
Now with the threat of a resumption of the 
West Coast strike, it is increasing its inven- 
tories again at substantially higher cost than 
normal, to protect its customers. 

An electrical contractor said the strike de- 
layed new construction projects, forced it to 
stockpile materials, hurt its cash flow, in- 
creased its interest expense, increased costs 
of warehousing and handling, decreased 
sales, and increased transportation costs be- 
cause air freight was required. 

Mililani Town Inc., major land developer, 
said interrupted flow of materials caused 
layoffs, decreased efficiency of operation and 
cut into profits. “A major expense is inter- 
est that must be paid by the company and 
by purchasers of partially completed homes 
where construction has been delayed.” 

Diversified manufacturing—Many small 
manufacturers suffered heavy losses in sales 
and profit during and after the strike. 

A snack food manufacturer reported sales 
dropped 25 percent during the final month 
of the strike due to increased costs in al- 
ternate means of transportation of mate- 
rials from the Mainland. 

A canner whose supplies are almost all 
shipped in and the finished product shipped 
out found it difficult to get supplies from 
East Coast sources even at much higher 
cost. The company said, “Shipping strikes 
which occur with regularity in Hawaii will 
have to be considered as an additional cost 
of doing business. Management will think 
twice before expanding operations in areas 
where strikes can tie up business for three 
to six months at a time.” 

Crossroads Press Inc., a publishing firm, 
reported what numerous small businesses 
experienced during the strike—slowing 
down in collection of receivables. “In the 
five months since the strike started, we sent 
five times the amount in receivables to a 
collection agency than in the previous three 
years combined.” Employment was cut by 
5 percent, sales dropped 18 percent from 
normal and profit before taxes was down 35 
percent. “December business, reflecting the 
strike, is estimated to be 15 percent below 
normal, and advance orders for January are 
discouraging,” the company said. 

Hilo Meat Co. Ltd., a meat packing firm 
based in Hilo, Hawali, said “the meat in- 
dustry averages less than a penny profit per 
dollar of sales and we are no exception 

“Consequently the added cost of obtaining 
raw materials from the East Coast, by air, 
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and from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
turned a profitable operation into a loss. 
(Profits before taxes for November and De- 
cember were 105 percent below normal or in 
the red.) 

“The price freeze prevented raising prices. 
But even without the freeze, unless the en- 
tire industry raises prices, a small segment 
such as ours can rapidly become non-com- 
petitive if we alone do so.” 

A large manufacturer of gases and other 
industrial supplies increased inventories be- 
fore the strike to keep its operations going 
normally. But competition was so keen for 
shipping space after the strike that it could 
get only enough raw material to operate its 
largest plant at one-third capacity. 

Finance.—Banks, like other businesses, ex- 
perienced an increaes in delinquent loans 
due to the strike. Coins were a problem as 
their inventory declined, and one bank re- 
ceived a supply from the East at additional 
eh but it would be prohibitive to fly them 

n, 

Jerry Hay Inc. an insurance agency, said 
“premium payments began to lag in the sec- 
ond month of the strike. We had to advance 
premiums in those cases. A resumption of 
the strike will force us to borrow money be- 
cause we have used up our surplus.” 

Avco Financial Services reported that the 
major impact of the strike on its business 
“was the inability of many customers to 
make payments. We had to grant an abnor- 
mal number of requests for extensions. Our 
delinquency rate rose substantially—in 
loans in July and August and sales con- 
tracts in October. Volume of business 
dropped in August, September, and October. 

“Potential customers are hesitant to ob- 
ligate themselves on time payment debts, 
afraid their income may be affected,” it 
said. 

Wholesaling and  distribution.—Whole- 
salers, distributors, food brokers, and manu- 
facturer’s representatives appear to have suf- 
fered large loss of sales and in profits because 
the nature of their business requires ship- 
ment of goods from the Mainland. 

A distributor of electrical equipment re- 
ported that in the three months since Au- 
gust 1 sales were down 15.6 percent from nor- 
mal, profit before taxes was down 57.4 per- 
cent, employment was down 25 percent and 
average weekly hours worked down 20 per- 
cent. 

Another electrical supplier reported sales 
down 12 percent and profit before taxes down 
30 percent because manufacturers absorbed 
air freight expense to help keep projects go- 
ing. “But they will not absorb such costs 
in the future and they are just going to 
forget the Hawaii market.” 

Hawalian Magazine Distributors, largest 
such distributor in Hawali, reported it char- 
tered thirteen 707-jets at a cost of $108,000 
to bring over its perishable magazines that 
have to be delivered on a current basis. It is 
an 82-employee firm and suffered a $12,246 
loss in profit before taxes between August 1 
and November 20. If the strike resumes, the 
firm will consider discontinuing all distribu- 
tion for the duration. 

J. A. MacCosham & Co. Ltd., a meat whole- 
saler, said it invested an extra quarter mil- 
lion dollars in inventory for the strike, but 
by September, it had to fly in new supplies, 
and sustained losses for September and 
October. “Air freighting of food becomes a 
necessity in a strike, and every family in 
Hawaii is hurt by the higher costs.” 

A wholesale distributor of petroleum prod- 
ucts tripled its inventory above normal levels 
in anticipation of the strike but by mid- 
September its stock was so low that it had 
difficulty supplying its customers. As a result, 
it has lost a number of accounts, including a 
large one. Between August 15 and November 
15, its sales dropped 30 percent and profit 
before taxes showed a loss, 132 percent below 
its normal profit level. 
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Thom Equipment Co. Inc., an industrial 
distributor, reported that sales in the three 
months of the strike were down 33 percent 
from normal levels, and profit before taxes 
disappeared—down 200 percent from normal 
profit levels. Because it cannot quote firm 
delivery schedules due to the uncertainty of 
the labor situation, military and government 
agencies are sending their requisitions di- 
rectly to Mainland supply depots, and local 
purchases are down by 50 percent. 

South Seas Record Distributors Inc. re- 
ported that due to poor retail sales in records 
in the five months since the strike started, its 
sales to retailers dropped 15 percent and 
losses were substantial—262 percent below 
normal profit before tax levels. 

Athletic Supply of Hawaii Ltd. reported 
that stockpiling in anticipation of the strike 
reduced the impact on its business, but only 
for a month. “Then we began to feel the im- 
pact and it is continuing to this day as we 
have been unable to rebuild our stocks. There 
has not been sufficient shipping space avail- 
able. 

“During the latter part of the strike we 
were using air freight and our cost increased 
greatly. The worst effect, however, was the 
fact that much of our merchandise cannot be 
airfreighted as the differential between ocean 
and air freight is too great. This applies to 
toys because of their bulk as against their 
cost, and it applies to sporting goods such as 
barbell sets, pool tables, table tennis, play- 
ground equipment, and gymnasium equip- 
ment, 

“Until the shipping situation can be 
cleared up by Federal law, we see nothing but 
continued losses for business in the State of 
Hawaii and a continual increase in cost for 
the consumer.” 

Eastman Kodak Co. said it had supplied its 
dealers by air even at substantially higher 
cost and that it has absorbed that cost. 

“Some products, such as X-ray supplies, are 
required for health and safety,” the company 
said. “Many of the chemicals needed in radi- 
ography are considered hazardous and cannot 
be shipped via air. They must come by water 
transportation, 

“Although we have tried to build sufficient 
stocks to satisfy local needs, we lack ware- 
house space and any extended shutdown of 
shipping could jeopardize the health and 
safety of our people in Hawaii.” 

Quality Wiping Rag Co. Inc. reported that 
lack of shipments forced it to cut employ- 
ment by 40 percent for four months begin- 
ning in late July, and average weekly hours 
were down also by 40 percent and as high as 
73 percent in the worst three weeks begin- 
ning in late October. 

“We depend on raw materials from the 
Mainland for production of industrial rags 
for our local customers and to fulfill the 
General Services Administration contracts, 
which we have not been able to fill com- 
pletely. 

“As a business which supplies military 
agencies, we must be able to asure deliveries 
or local suppliers would be bypassed by the 
military which would purchase their supplies 
from Mainland sources and have them 
shipped in military vessels,” it said. The com- 
pany reported substantial losses during the 
four months through November 15, with 
profits before taxes down 137 percent. 

Services: Western Girl Inc., temporary 
office help agency, reported that a few cus- 
tomers went out of business. Most, however, 
just tightened their belts and didn’t hire ex- 
cept where absolutely necessary. During the 
three months beginning September 1, its 
sales were down 35 percent from normal ley- 
els and the business showed aà loss. 

Pacific Broadcasting Co. Inc. lost much of 
its fall business and had only 25 percent of 
its anticipated business under contract for 
January due to the uncertainty of the labor 
situation. During September and October, 
sales were down 18 percent from normal, 
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profits before taxes down 52 percent, and 
employment down 40 percent. 

Hospital Association of Hawaii reported 
that heavy reliance on disposable items with- 
in recent years presents a potential crisis in 
health care without adequate and steady 
shipments of supplies from the Mainland. 
During November, many hospitals found 
themselves very short of all kinds of plastic 
containers and disposable paper products 
such as patient drapes, bed pads for the 
chronically ill, and towels. 

An advertising agency reported its bill- 
ing for September, October, and November 
was down 28 percent from 1970. The Octo- 
ber billing was less than half its October 
1970 billing. “Accounts with no merchandise 
to sell don't advertise,” it said. 

A firm providing professional service to 
business said the biggest impact of the strike 
on its business was the serious delinquency 
problems on receivables as well as dramatic 
increase in credit losses. “We are certain the 
full impact of the strike has not yet been 
fully demonstrated. We believe it will con- 
tinue for at least four months even in the 
absence of a resumption of the strike.” 

Wally Ruckert & Co., an advertising agen- 
cy, reported the impact from the strike was 
worst between October 1 and December 31, 
when sales dropped 53 percent from normal, 
profit before taxes dropped 85 percent, em- 
ployment was decreased 33 percent. 

Now let me turn to the long-range, in- 
direct effect of shipping strikes on Hawaii. 
Here I can speak from many years of ex- 
perience as vice chairman of the Territorial 
Economic and Planning Coordination Au- 
thority from 1959 to 1960, as vice chairman 
of the State Board of Economic Develop- 
ment from 1960 to 1962, as chairman of the 
Governor's Advisory Committee on Financing 
from 1958 to 1962, as chairman of the May- 
or’s Advisory Committee on Financing from 
1960 to 1969, and as sénior vice president and 
chairman of the Research Division of the 
First Hawaiian Bank for the last twelve years. 
I have also participated in many trips around 
the Mainland trying to sell investors on Ha- 
wall, speaking to groups and talking with 
investors on many occasions in New York, 
Boston, Hartford, Chicago, Dallas, Los Ange- 
les, Houston, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland. 

The primary long-range impact of strikes 
that interrupt shipping to Hawaii is to 
make it more difficult to attract investment 
capital to Hawail. 

For the last 20 or more years, the economic 
growth of Hawali has been financed in large 
measure by capital attracted from outside of 
Hawaii. This is necessarily true for three rea- 
sons, The first is that even if most savings of 
Hawaii residents were kept in liquid form and 
invested locally, our rate of economic growth 
has been such that the funds would be in- 
adequate. The second reason is that more and 
more savings of residents of Hawaii are chan- 
neled into institutions located on the Main- 
land—such as insurance companies, mutual 
funds, the stock and bond market, etc. The 
third reason is that more and more of busi- 
ness enterprise in Hawali is owned by non- 
Hawaiian parent corporations, so that profits 
made locally are not left here for local in~ 
vestment but are channeled to head offices 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
etc. There are some 2,000 foreign (non- 
Hawaii) firms registered to do business in 
Hawaii. They include the Kaiser cement plant 
and property development on Oahu; Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California's oil refinery; Weyer- 
haeuser’s and Fibreboard’s cardboard con- 
tainer manufacturing; hotel chains such as 
Hilton, Sheraton, Western International, 
Holiday Inn, and Cinerama; and Boise Cas- 
cade in retailing and land development. Now 
engaged in business in Hawaii are all the 
major oil companies (Shell, Phillips, Union, 
Texaco, and Standard); all the major insur- 
ance companies; airlines suchas Pan Amer- 
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ican, United, Northwest, Western, Conti- 
nental, Braniff, American, TWA, and a host 
of supplemental air carriers; major van lines 
(Bekins, Martin, Dean, Smyth); major milk 
and milk-products distributors (Foremost 
and Beatrice Foods); leading retailers (Sears, 
Penney, Kress, Woolworth, Hartfield, Roos- 
Atkins, Parkview-Gem, Longs Drug); the ma- 
jor U-drives (Hertz, Avis, National); two ma- 
jor bakery chains (Continental and Ward 
Foods); a brewery (Schlitz); and a super- 
market chain (Safeway). In addition to such 
major foreign firms, a large number of tra- 
ditionally local firms are now owned outside 
of Hawaii (Hawaiian Telephone Co., C. Brew- 
er, Honiron, HC&D, First Insurance Co., etc., 
etc.) 

The result is that personal savings and 
business profits tend to flow out of the State, 
and that economic development hinges in 
large measure upon our ability to attract 
outside investment funds into the State, 
Our ability to attract such funds is always 
given a serious setback by any strike that 
interrupts shipping. In 1960 I wrote a 24- 
page pamphlet entitled “A Brief Review of 
Hawali for the Businessman” and toward the 
end of it, I dealt with four subjects which I 
had found caused the Mainland investor 
the greatest concern—taxes, land tenure, 
cost of living, and strikes. In the pages de- 
voted to these four subjects, I felt it neces- 
sary to devote half the entire space to the 
last subject—because I knew from experi- 
ence that that subject was of most critical 
concern—even though we had not had a sig- 
nificant interruption to shipping since 1952. 

My bank alone services more than $125 
million of mortgages that it has sold to 
Mainland investors, and the greatest con- 
cern of my colleagues arising from last year’s 
strike is that it will be vastly more difficult 
to sell mortgages to Mainland investors in 
the future than it has been in the past. 
Would you invest money in Hawaii (or Flor- 
ida, or any other part of the country) if 
that area were subject to being cut off from 
the rest of the world by all means of trans- 
portation—including ships, cars, buses, 
trucks, railroads and airlines? Hawaii, unlike 
any other part of the country, is served only 
by ships and airlines, and while we have never 
had a simultaneous shutdown of both, even 
that is a possibility. Even a strike of one 
of our two methods of physical contact with 
the rest of the world is enough to scare most 
investors out of their wits—and that is pre- 
cisely what a strike does. I would suggest 
that a recurrence of the dock strike for three 
or four months or more in 1972 would set 
Hawaii back economically for a decade. I 
make this statement advisedly after much 
thought and experience. 

Another long-range impact of a strike in- 
terrupting shipping is that it weakens the 
entire fabric of the Hawaii business com- 
munity. Many firms that were strong be- 
come weak, many that were weak become 
marginal, many that were marginal become 
submarginal, many that were submarginal 
become defunct. Those that survive such a 
strike emerge in a weaker condition than be~- 
fore and are therefore more subject to any 
adverse condition that might develop in the 
future. 

A final long-range impact of such strikes 
is the permanent loss of markets by our ex- 
port industries. Other witnesses will docu- 
ment this fact, but we know from long ex- 
perience that when Hawaiian products are 
not available, purchasers shift to other 
sources of supply and such shifting is very 
difficult if not impossible to reverse. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these last 
comments is that Hawaii will suffer from the 
99-day 1971 dock strike for years to come, Just 
as she suffered from the 177-day 1949 dock 
strike for many years. In fact, it was not until 
about 1955 that Hawali'’s economy began to 
turn upward after the 1949 strike. The final 
conclusion of ali my testimony can be 
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summed up by reminding you that shipping 

is still Hawaii's life line, and that a severed 

artery bleeds profusely. 

I think it is obvious from what I have said 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Hawaii 
will support strongly any legislation that will 
make a major contribution to protecting 
Hawaii from shipping interruptions. We be- 
lieve that with certain modifications, S. 2836 
would make a significant contribution to 
achieving this objective. 

There are two modifications that we would 
recommend. First, we think the option given 
to the Governor of Hawaii to trigger the 
mechanics of S. 2836 should start immedi- 
ately with the beginning of the strike in- 
stead of waiting 30 days, because (1) the 
governor should know by then whether or 
not there is a likelihood of a settlement in 
the near future and (2) at best no ships 
would be serving Hawaii for at least a month 
or perhaps two months or more after the 
mechanics are put in motion. Should he wait 
until the strike was already 30 days or more 
old, Hawaii might not see any ships under 
steam until the strike had lasted two-and- 
one-half or three months or even longer. 

Second, we seriously doubt that there 
would be anything like an adequate supply 
of avallable American ships not involved in 
the dispute to do any good. The solution to 
this is twofold. One solution would be to 
write into the bill a temporary suspension 
of the Jones Act for the duration of the 
strike so that foreign ships could be used in 
the Hawaii-Mainland trade. The second solu- 
tion would be to use ships of companies in- 
volved in the dispute but to use them under 
some terms that did not in fact remove the 
economic pressure on them to settle the 
strike. We are not enough of marine account- 
ing specialists to suggest how this could be 
done, but we feel sure that it could. 

Aside from the merits of S. 2836, let me 
strongly urge this Subcommittee to do every- 
thing it can to put the U.S. Senate on record 
as recognizing that interruptions to shipping 
constitute a dire emergency to the State of 
Hawaii. Certainly any legislation designed to 
protect this island community must move 
from the base of a recognized problem that 
must be solved. As far as Hawaii is concerned, 
we must make a break with the thinking 
that says that no part of the nation is in 
jeopardy until the entire nation is in jeop- 
ardy and that therefore the only emergency 
that merits action is a national emergency. 

I feel that I have demonstrated today that 
a shipping or dock strike that severs Hawaii's 
life line is in fact a threat to the life of one 
of the 50 states of the nation. The only re- 
maining question is: Will the Congress toler- 
ate a situation that can effectively destroy 
one of the states of the Union? I sincerely 
hope that the answer is “No,” and that this 
Subcommittee will make a major contribu- 
tion to persuading the entire Congress to 
say “No.” 

RETAIL BOARD, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
HAWAI, STATEMENT BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, JANUARY 18, 
1972 


My name is Wellington Chu. I am Presi- 
dent of the Retail Board and General Man- 
ager of the Ala Moana Center. The Retail 
Board represents all the major retailers as 
well as a large segment of the smaller retail 
outlets on Oahu. 

I welcome this opportunity to express the 
retail viewpoint and the impact that ship- 
ping interruptions have on our retail indus- 
try. This hearing is heartening to our island 
people, because it reflects the United States 
Government's concern for the well-being of 
Hawaii. 

The West Coast dock strike, which started 
July 1 and was temporarily halted by the 
Taft-Hartley injunction on October 7, dra- 
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matically illustrated Hawali’s dependence 
upon uninterrupted shipping. The strike was 
particularly serious for many retailers and 
for those who depend upon them to secure 
the necessities of daily living. 

The retail industry is the largest employer, 
other than government. It creates more new 
jobs than any other industry and it is the 
largest gross income tax producer for the 
State, generating 44% of the total State gross 
income tax revenues, Annual retail sales for 
the State exceed two billion dollars. 

When we talk about retailing, we mean 
only those businesses that sell commodities 
direct to the consumer. We are not including 
the activities of restaurants, hotels and other 
service industries, although in some respects 
they come under the classification of re- 
tailing. 

Hawaii's geographical position requires 
merchandising methods that are of an unique 
nature. As an island state, completely sepa- 
rated by 2400 miles of ocean from the rest 
of the U.S.A., its dependency on waterborne 
shipping is enormous. Other states have 
alternate transportation systems—rail or 
truck—and many have the additional choices 
of river or ocean shipping. But when normal 
ocean shipping is disrupted, Hawali’s only 
alternative is air freight, which places an 
added economic burden on Hawaii's people. 

No other state in the Union is confronted 
with the cost of carrying such large inven- 
tories. In Hawaii, a normal procedure for a 
merchant is to anticipate his stock require- 
ments 60 to 120 days in advance on each of 
the thousands of items in inventory. From 
the time the order is placed with a supplier 
on the mainland to the date the merchandise 
is received in the merchant's warehouse, the 
average time lapse is 60 to 90 days. In re- 
tailing, a high rate of turnover of inventory 
is a major factor in making a profit. Any 
interruption of shipping, whether it be a 
“slow down” or a complete shut down, re- 
duces the rate of turnover and has an im- 
mediate effect on Hawaii business. Inter- 
ference of shipping for the duration of over 
one month has serious effects on retail sales, 
operating costs, unemployment and profits. 
Business begins to feel the full impact of a 
strike after 90 to 100 days, and at that stage 
it becomes more serious by the day, with 
casualties among business firms and em- 
ployment rapidly increasing. 

A comparison of Hawaii with other states 
on this issue is quite revealing. Mainland 
stores can receive merchandise in two to 
seven days by truck or rail frem their sup- 
pliers, which enables them to carry a smaller 
inventory and have greater flexibility in 
stock control. This results in a much smaller 
warehouse requirement, a decrease in the 
cost of money that is invested in inventory, 
and a lower cost of handling inventory. The 
geographical and transportation advantages 
enable mainland stores to replace fast mov- 
ing items in a few days 

Keeping in mind these introductory re- 
marks, it is easily understood why a ship- 
ping strike, which may be only an incon- 
venience to some states, has a serious effect 
on Hawaii's retailers. We estimate a loss of 
retail sales on Oahu as a result of the 1971 
shipping strike to be in the area of 40 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The first six months of 1971, retail sales 
increased 10.04% over the same period of 
1970, We had projected a smaller increase 
of 8.7% for the last six months of 1971 be- 
cause of the economic conditions of the na- 
tion. 75% of our projected increase was lost 
during the period of July 1 through Novem- 
ber 30 of 1971 as a result of the shipping 
Strike. (See “Exhibit A”) 

Harmful side effects within the retail in- 
dustry include unemployed personnel, reduc- 
tion in seasonal work in retail stores for stu- 
dents and others, financial failure of firms, 
reduced profits and higher consumer prices. 
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The effects go far beyond the shores of 
Hawaii. Mainland manufacturers produced 
merchandise in anticipation of orders from 
Hawail which did not materialize, so they 
were over-stocked and their profits for 1971 
were reduced. Some mainland producers ex- 
perlenced a complete loss of perishables that 
were ready for surface shipment to Hawali 
during the period of the strike. 

The large retail stores shipped approxi- 
mately 85% of their inventory by air during 
July, August and September. The air freight 
cost on the “all kind rate” cargo is approxi- 
mately 44% higher than surface freight, and 
the additional cost had to be absorbed by the 
retailer after the enactment of the wage- 
price-rent-freeze on Aug. 15th. 

The impression of many on the mainland 
was that the west coast shipping strike was 
not seriously affecting Hawaii because ade- 
quate food was available and there was no 
starvation. Although food is of prime impor- 
tance, the State’s economy cannot survive on 
necessities alone. It must be recognized that 
the strike had deteriorating effects on 
the economy of Hawaii to a degree where it 
impeded the progress of government, busi- 
ness and individuals. It even extended into 
reduced Federal Government tax revenues 
and increased Federal unemployment costs. 
Every person and business in Hawali has been 
affected, either directly or indirectly by the 
strike. Numerous industries across the main- 
land have also suffered losses as a result of 
the strike. 

Recovery from a shipping strike is long, 
tedious and costly to the merchant. The 
regular flow of incoming merchandise has 
ceased. Stocks are out of balance or depleted, 
which reduces sales and profits; cargo is 
backlogged from the coast to consolidation 
points in the midwest, etc. 

Some merchandise consigned to Hawali's 
retailers has been on the West Coast docks 
since September, due to lack of shipping 
space. Retailers did not receive some of their 
Christmas merchandise in time for sale in 
1971, so their inventories, obsolescence, and 
warehouse costs are excessive. 

Normally, the merchandise is paid for by 
the retailer when it leaves the supplier. When 
merchandise is delayed by a strike, the money 
invested by the merchant has been lying 
idle. 

Merchandise arrives in such large quan- 
tities after a strike that the merchants’ 
physical plant and facilities are incapable 
of processing the shipments without delays 
and substantial increased costs. 

For a healthy economy, Hawaii needs to 
attract new business, but the past history 
of recurring shipping and dock strikes is a 
major factor which is considered by com- 
panies contemplating opening a business in 
Hawaii. The control by one union of the 
west coast docks, the local docks, and the 
sugar and pineapple industries, cannot be 
overlooked by prudent businessmen. Also, 
‘there is the threat of a strike by the mem- 
bers of any of the five unions who operate 
the ships that supply Hawaii. 

The retail industry has invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Hawaii and is con- 
tinuing to invest in new shopping centers, 
new stores and expansion of existing stores; 
but when one segment, whether it be em- 
ployer, labor unions, or government, can 
arbitrarily take action that strangles the 
economy and growth of a State of the United 
States of America, it is time that our elected 
Congressmen in Washington balance the 
scale by adopting legislation that is fair 
alike to business, the consumer and labor. 
The people of the 50th State should not be 
forced to live under the constant threat of 
economic disruption from surface shipping 
strikes. 

The salient points of our testimony can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Hawail is particularly vulnerable to 
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shipping interruptions due to its separation 
‘from the rest of the United States by 2400 
miles of ocean. 

2. The recent west coast shipping strike 
seriously impaired the retail industry, caus- 
ing a decrease in profits due to less frequent 
turnover of inventory and increased expenses. 

3. The strike increased unemployment, 
when unemployment was near a record high. 

4. It increased prices to the consumer— 
adding to the inflationary spiral. (80% of 
the goods consumed in Hawaii is shipped in.) 

5. The strike increased the expenses of the 
State and caused a substantial loss of tax 
revenue. 
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6. Recurring shipping interruptions dis- 
courage investments and new businesses 
from opening in Hawali. 

7. Costs to the Federal Government were 
increased with a corresponding decrease in 
Federal Government tax revenues. 

8. Mainland suppliers suffered decreases 
in business due to loss of sales to firms in 
Hawali—turther resulting in losses to State 
and Federal tax revenues, 

For these reasons we endorse the adoption 
of legislation that will protect Hawaii against 
repeated interruption of shipping, and re- 
spectfully request Congress for prompt 
action. 


EXHIBIT A 
RETAIL SALES COMPARISONS OF 1970 AND 1971, IST DISTRICT (OAHU) 


Actual retail 
sales January 


ales July 
through June through November through November! 


— retail Projected retail 


sales July Actual retail 


sales July? 


$867, 428, 084 
788, 268, 649 


$716, 035, 983 
695, 572, 175 


$756, 086,954 
695, 572, 175 


$130, 617, 020 
155, 258, 942 


79, 159, 435 
oT +2 


20, 463, 808 60, 514,779 


$8.7 


(—24, 641,922) 
—18 


1 Estimated figures on the basis of uninterrupted shipping. 
2 West coast shipping strike started July 1, 1971. 


Source: General excise and use-tax base (current), State of Hawaii, director of taxation, 


(This marks the end of the discussion 
which was ordered to be printed at this 
point in the RECORD.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GaMBRELL) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


CONVENTION ON THE MEANS OF 
PROHIBITING AND PREVENTING 
ILLICIT IMPORT, EXPORT, AND 
TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY—REMOVAL 
OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from the Convention 
on the Means of Prohibiting and Pre- 
venting the Illicit Import, Export, and 
Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Prop- 
erty—Executive B, 92d Congress, second 
session—transmitted to the Senate today 
by the President of the United States, 
and that the convention, together with 
the President’s message, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed, and that the Pres- 
ident’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to accession, I 
transmit herewith the Convention on 
the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing 
the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer 
of Ownership of Cultural Property. 


The illicit movement of national art 
treasures has become a matter of serious 
concern in the world community. Many 
countries have lost important cultural 
property through illegal exportation. 
The theft of art objects from museums, 
churches and collections is increasing. 
Rising prices for antiquities stimulate 
looting of archaeological sites, causing 
the destruction of irreplaceable re- 
sources for scientific and cultural 
studies. In addition, the appearance in 
the United States of important art 
treasures of suspicious origin gives rise 
to problems in our relations with other 
countries. 

The Convention, adopted on Novem- 
ber 14, 1970, by a vote of 77 to 1 with 8 
absentions at the Sixteenth General 
Conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, is a significant effort at multi- 
lateral cooperation to help preserve the 
cultural resources of mankind. Under 
the Convention, each state undertakes to 
protect its own cultural heritage and 
agrees to cooperate in a number of im- 
portant but limited respects to help pro- 
tect the cultural heritage of other states. 
Perhaps the heart of the Convention 
from the standpoint of the United States 
is Article 9, which establishes an im- 
portant new framework for internation- 
al cooperation. 

Under this Article, the states parties 
undertake to participate in a concerted 
international effort to determine and to 
carry out the necessary corrective meas- 
ures in cases in which a state’s cultural 
patrimony is in jeopardy from pillage of 
archaeological or ethnological materials. 

The convention also requires states 
parties to prohibit the import of cultural 
property stolen from museums, public 
monuments or similar institutions and 
to take appropriate steps, upon request, 
to recover and return such cultural prop- 
erty. In addition, they pledge to take 
what measures they can, consistent with 
existing national legislation, to prevent 
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museums and similar institutions within 
their territory from acquiring cultural 
property originating in another state 
party which has been illegally exported 
after entry into force of the Convention. 

I am enclosing the report of the Sec- 
retary of State, which more fully explains 
the Convention and the reservation and 
understandings we recommend. Certain 
provisions of the Convention will require 
implementing legislation, which the Ex- 
ecutive Branch will be prepared to dis- 
cuss during the Senate’s consideration 
of the Convention. 

I believe international cooperation is 
required in order to preserve the priceless 
heritage of humanity, and I urge the 
Senate to give prompt advice and con- 
sent to United States accession to this 
Convention, subject to the reservation 
and understandings recommended in the 
report of the Secretary of State. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE Howse, February 2, 1972. 


SENATOR COTTON COMPLETES 25 
YEARS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, when 
this session of Congress convened, one of 
our most distinguished and beloved col- 
leagues reached a milestone in his 
career. 

At that point, the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. CoTTON) com- 
pleted 25 years of service to his State and 
the Nation as a Member of Congress— 
first in the House and since 1954 in the 
Senate. 

If it were the choice of Norris COTTON 
alone, no attention whatever would have 
been focused upon this achievement. But 
he has so many friends and admirers in 
and out Congress that such an anniver- 
sary could not—and, happily, did not— 
go unnoticed. 

In the best of all tributes, hundreds of 
Senator Corron’s friends and neighbors 
gathered together in his hometown of 
Lebanon, N.H., last Monday night to ob- 
serve the anniversary and indicate their 
high esteem and warm affection for 
Norris COTTON. 

From all reports, it was quite an event. 
There were messages from the President, 
the Vice President, Cabinet officers and 
from many of his Senate colleagues. The 
principal speaker for the occasion was 
our distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Scotr) who said very eloquently what 
many of us feel about the great Ameri- 
can who serves New Hampshire as its 
senior Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the remarks deliv- 
ered by Senator Scott be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the remarks was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR HUGH SCOTT OF PENNSYLVANIA, RE- 
PUBLICAN LEADER, AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER, 
FOR SENATOR NORRIS COTTON, LEBANON, N.H., 
JANUARY 31, 1972 
Somewhere out there in America there may 

be a happier, more relaxed testimonial din- 

ner than this—but I doubt it very much. 

I know there's nothing like it going on 
elsewhere in New Hampshire tonight. Instead 
your ski slopes are littered with Democratic 
presidential hopefuls—all going downhill. 
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And there must be half a hundred of their 
campaign offices with doors wide open and 
workers trying to hustle people inside. About 
the only ones willing to go in are bill collec- 
tors from the telephone, utility and air line 
companies—they got burned in 1968 and 
1970 with Democratic promises to pay—which 
appear to be as empty as their campaign 
promises. 

But there I go being political, in a gather- 
ing which is really just plain friendly. 

Is there anything nicer than a hometown 
bash just to honor one of your own who has 
really made good? Not to raise funds, not 
because he is running for anything, but just 
to break bread, and raise a toast or two or 
three to the Lebanon lawyer who practiced 
here so long and so amiably, became a state 
legislator in the best and most professional 
sense of the word—— 

And topped it off by making his mark in 
Congress, first the House, then the Senate. 

And I really mean Norris Cotton has made 
his mark. 

I feel just a mite ill at ease speaking to 
Lebanon people about Senator Norris Cotton. 
After all, I am being called upon to deliver 
an oration about one of America’s greatest 
orators. 

You people who have heard Norris—and I 
am sure every living person in New Hamp- 
shire had heard him at least once—have 
developed high standards in speech making. 
I am told eyen those now in their graves 
rest more easily because they heard Norris 
at least once in their lifetime. And even old 
Dan Webster smiles down upon him benignly, 
as he sits at Dan’s old desk in the Senate. 

He's known throughout the country as the 
Granite State Orator. You have no idea what 
happens in the Senate when Norris decides it 
is time to let loose an oratorical blast—I 
might say he is best when he does it straight 
off the cuff. 

When some of my colleagues rise to orate, 
there is a rush for the doors. When Norris 
gets going, they pour back in to hear him. 

And does he get results! One afternoon a 
young Democratic Senator was making a 
batch of charges against some official in the 
Nixon Administration, Norris came into the 
Chamber, realized that much of this was 
just plain hearsay, rose up and let loose a 
few choice paragraphs,—so choice in fact, 
that the other Senator in embarrassment, 
apologized on the floor of the Senate, right 
then and there—and literally fled the 
Chamber. Interestingly enough, he was de- 
feated in his try for reelection. 

But Norris doesn't play favorites; he is not 
one of these 100% My Party Right or Wrong 
types. He is a loyal Republican, and gen- 
erally a solid supporter of the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

But in the best New Hampshire sense, he 
belongs to no man. He relies on his own 
judgment; he makes up his mind using his 
own highly developed, independent good 
New Hampshire common sense, 

And when he decides to differ with his 
Administration, there is very little doubt 
about where he stands, One afternoon he 
stood up and in a few short, magnificent 
paragraphs made it clear he wasn’t buying 
an Administration proposali—topping it off 
referring to the bureaucrats carrying out the 
programs as a “bunch of boy scouts”— 

This was on the floor of the Senate. Evi- 
dently the word ricocheted down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the White House in a very 
few minutes. Before Norris got back to his 
Office, his staff was getting rather frantic 
phone calls from Administration officials 
wanting to know what they could do to 
change Senator Cotton’s opinion of them. 

I am told he let them stew in their juice 
for a while, and then, repeated to them his 
analysis of their actions. After which, they 
changed their tune. 

Norris Cotton is in fact a real leader. A 
real spokesman for New Hampshire, New Eng- 
land, and the Nation. 
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He occupies positions of leadership in the 
Senate; highest ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Commerce Committee; highest 
ranking Republican member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; Secretary of the Senate Re- 
publican Conference, Member of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee. 

In our Party deliberations in the Senate, 
Norris is one of the most thoughtful, witty 
and delightful speakers. 

And he is also part of the Senate Leader- 
ship group which confers with President 
Nixon nearly every Tuesday morning at the 
White House. 

But I don’t want to say too many fine 
things about Norris tonight, even though 
they are true. I don’t want to run the risk 
here of having a repeat of what happened 
to a certain Republican Senator—whose 
name shall be forever buried—who was the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner not 
too long ago. 

Man after man stood up and praised him 
to the skies. His colleagues started out by 
calling him a great American. By the time 
the tenth or twelfth of them had spoken he 
had become the Greatest Living American. 
And by the time it was all over, he had be- 
gun to believe it himself. 

After the dinner he got in his car and 
turned to his wife and inquired, “After all, 
Honey, how many Great Americans do you 
know?” 

She looked at him calmly and answered, 
“One less than you think I know.” 

I have been honored by being elected 
Senate Republican Floor Leader. I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without telling 
you—Norris Cotton’s friends and neigh- 
bors—how much this friend means to me 
personally in helping me meet the burdens of 
my post. 

Without his help, his stout support, his 
candid and honest comments—and he has no 
hesitation in telling me when he thinks I am 
wrong—my job would be impossible. 

I have dwelt at length on Norris Cotton’s 
oratorical abilities. But you in Lebanon, 
and all the people of New Hampshire know 
him also for his talents as a writer. 

You know this through the News Letter 
he sends out to you from time to time when 
the Senate is in session. Let me tell you about 
his News Letter: there is simply no other 
Senatorial letter that can compare with 
Norris Cotton's for simple, clear style and 
eloquence. 

One such letter in particular will always 
stay in my mind. Because it not only stands 
as a model of eloquence, but it also glows 
with Norris Cotton's reverent love for his 
country. 

He wrote it about six years ago on Veter- 
an’s Day and it was a description of Arling- 
ton Cemetery, across the river from Wash- 
ington, where lie buried so many of our 
heroes, some famous, some known only to 
friends or relatives—but all heroes. 

One of my staff got hold of a copy, and he 
was so moved by it that he passed it on to 
me. As I read it, I felt that prickling of the 
scalp, that shiver, that smarting of the eyes 
which we only know when the deep mystic 
chord of “Duty, Honor, and Country” has 
been touched. 

How right it was for a New Hampshire 
man to speak so reverently of those who 
fought and died for their country. Your 
state may be small in size, but it has given 
tough-grained men to all our mortal com- 
bats, from the colonial wars to those of the 
20th Century. 

Norris, I will always think of that News 
Letter as one of the finest essays on patriot- 
ism I have ever read. And I will also think 
of how fortunate you are to come from such 
a great state, and how fortunate that great 
state is to have you as its preeminent spokes- 
man in the Congress of our United States. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tribute the distinguished 
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assistant minority leader (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
has paid to Senator Norris Corton. 

I think it need be said of Norris Cor- 
ton that he unites in himself, in unique 
fashion, commonsense, a high order of 
intelligence, a high degree of intellectual 
integrity, and an unsurpassed amount of 
political courage. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, I rise in 
support of amendment 813 to S. 2515. 

First of all, I want to state that I am 
opposed to this bill without the Dominick 
amendment, which was narrowly de- 
feated in two earlier votes. If we are to 
have this legislation, however, we must 
try to reduce the detrimental effects and 
correct some of the other obvious short- 
comings of the bill. 

The amendment before us is a very 
reasonable one, and I think goes a long 
way in helping in this direction. 

It would maintain the present law 
which exempts employers with fewer 
than 25 workers from coverage. S. 2515 
would reduce the number of employees 
to eight. 

In other words, the new, arbitrary 
power we are granting to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Commission 
could be and would be used not only 
against small businesses and small fac- 
tories, but against what are essentially 
family businesses. 

Now Iam not arguing that family busi- 
nesses nor any businesses should discrim- 
inate in employment. I fully believe that 
people should pe hired for jobs on the 
basis of their ability and their compati- 
bility with the tasks that are to be per- 
formed. Twenty-five is not any magic 
number, nor is the number eight. We 
might make it 50, or 20, or three, or per- 
haps total coverage of all businesses clear 
down to the number one, though I think 
this would be very inequitable. But to 
arrive at the figure of eight is just as in- 
equitable. 

But there is an element of practicality 
that must be taken into consideration. 

It is estimated that the change in the 
coverage from businesses employing 25 
down to businesses employing eight 
would bring another 6% million persons 
under the equal employment opportuni- 
ties provisions. 

This is, of course, very misleading be- 
cause it makes it sound like 6% mil- 
lion persons really are gaining some new 
benefit. Actually, in my estimation, this 
legislation will cause more harm than 
good and will hurt more employees, as 
well as employers, than it will help. 

Mr. President, in Arizona we have 
many small businesses which are run by 
families. They have several family mem- 
bers as employees, they have other work- 
ers that are as much close friends of the 
owners as they are employees of the 
firm. 

We have more Indians in our State 
than there are in any other. We have 
vast reservations on which Indians are 
living. We are trying to bring industry 
to those reservations. We have many 
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towns adjoining those reservations and 
we are attempting to bring industry into 
those areas. Many of them would be op- 
erated by families and would have as 
few as 8 or 10 employees. I am wonder- 
ing whether this bill would operate to 
their detriment. I would say that if it 
were enforced the way some Senators 
are discussing, it would be very detri- 
mental to those Indian citizens. On some 
of those Indian reservations we have 
unemployment of 50 to 70 percent and 
as I stated previously, we are trying to 
correct this situation. 

We have many firms elsewhere that 
are, in essence, ethnically oriented. 

The National Economic Development 
Association office in Phoenix has been 
doing an excellent job of providing loans 
for minority-operated businesses. The 
NEDA is described as a catalyst in both 
the Federal and private sectors to de- 
velop and coordinate opportunities for 
Spanish-surnamed individuals and cor- 
porations to engage in profitable busi- 
ness enterprizes. ; 

This week I received in the mail a 
booklet from the National Economic De- 
velopment Association. This 22-page 
booklet is entitled, “Directory of Mexi- 
can-American Businesses in the Greater 
Phoenix-Metro Area.” 

The National Economic Development 
Association determines whether or not 
these businesses are operated by Mexi- 
can Americans by the identification of 
these individuals by their racial parent- 
age. 

our, President, approximately one out 
of every six Arizonans is of Spanish or 
Mexican-American descent. Phoenix and 
Tucson are filled with businesses—firms 
that have operated for many years even 
back into territorial times—that have 
been established by persons with Spanish 
surnames. We are proud of this heritage, 
and we are proud of the industry and 
progress of Mexican Americans. They 
are a proud people who work hard, who 
are honest and law abiding. They take 
just pride in their own heritage, and 
their language. 

Spanish surnames are carried on many 
small businesses in the Phoenix area. In 
many cases, of course, these businesses 
employ people of not only Mexican- 
American descent, but of other races— 
white, black, Chinese, Indian or what- 
ever. 

It also is true, that many of these small 
businesses employ Mexican Americans 
almost exclusively. These are small busi- 
nesses, perhaps of 10 or 12 employees at 
the most, operating quite successfully in 
those areas of Arizona. 

In some cases, the businesses are in 
effect an extension and an intensification 
of the heritage of these people. They have 
a common culture and heritage which 
— live 24 hours a day, on the job and 
[ey 


Mr. President, there are other cases in 
which small businesses are operated in a 
very like fashion. 

I know this certainly is true all over 
the United States, but it is especially true 
in the southwestern United States, and in 
many cases the firm is in itself an ele- 
ment of the culture of a people—Mexi- 
can American, Jewish, black, or what- 
ever. 
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Are we to tell these small businesses 
that they can no longer operate in this 
manner, that—if they have an all Mex- 
ican American, or all Jewish, or all- 
whatever, staf of workers—they must 
integrate? 

We talk about our welfare rolls, and 
the tremendous increase in them that 
has come about in the last few years. 
What would they do with these people 
who would be displaced if we insisted 
and the EEOC made it mandatory that 
they integrate such establishments? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
still have room in our country for these 
small businesses which do no harm, and 
indeed, fill a great need for certain peo- 
ple who like to work in a friendly, per- 
sonal, culturally comfortable atmos- 
phere. 

I also am concerned about what hap- 
pens to part-time workers. Is it possible 
that this legislation may cause some 
firms to eliminate the services of semi- 
retired employees? 

We have many retirement areas in 
Arizona. These people need, especially 
since we have had inflation in the past 
few years, some employment to make it 
possible for them to support themselves. 
I feel that it is vital that they have a 
chance to work part time. 

If a firm has, say, seven employees, 
would it add the eighth, the ninth, or 
the 10th, if this legislation goes into 
effect? In fact, even now, would they add 
more than 24? Would reducing the num- 
ber to eight not be a disincentive from 
giving employment to additional work- 
ers? Is it not possible that a small com- 
pany which simply does not want to be 
under the provisions of this law might 
cut back its work force and thus cost the 
jobs of people who are desperately in 
need of the income? I believe this is en- 
tirely possible and even likely. 

There are some businesses that are 
established in retirement areas, and I 
think that we all realize that there are 
no doubt a great number of certain eth- 
nic groups in those retirement areas. 
Consider the hardship that would be 
placed upon the employer if he had to 
bring people in from miles away, and 
also the problems the employee would 
have, in many instances, where he is just 
working part-time and certainly could 
not afford the cost of transportation to a 
distant place of business to obtain em- 
ployment. 

Some may say that my concerns in 
the area are not realistic. But I say there 
is reason for concern. With the extremes 
that we are seeing in America today, 
anything is possible. 

Zealots who have the best of intentions 
could bring about eradication of cultures 
and heritages which we have built upon. 
I do not want to see this happen; not 
to my own heritage, not to the Mexican- 
American; not to any one of the many 
ethnic groups or races which have helped 
build the foundations of America. 

I do not want to see one great mass of 
faceless Americans who speak, think, 
dress, and act identically. Yet that seems 
to be the ultimate in the direction our 
Federal bureaucracy is trying to take us. 

Mr. President, I also would like to make 
a few additional comments about bu- 
reaucracy—and this is just another huge 
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layer of bureaucracy we are adding here. 
I want to talk about what we are doing 
to the small businessman, the entrepre- 
neur. Again I say we are throwing up one 
roadblock after another to private enter- 
prise. We are building regulation-after- 
regulation that means only one thing— 
the little man does not have a chance. 

A magazine I was reading this week 
carried a very good example of what I 
am saying. 

This is what a would-be businessman 
was saying: 

All my life, I've wanted to be in business 
for myself. I wanted to be an entrepreneur. 
I thought a small operation could be swifter, 
could run rings around the big outfits by 
accentuating personal service, and provide 
the boss—me—with greater personal satis- 
faction, 

Three years ago, I left a pretty good job 
to start my own show. It was a two-men- 
and-a-girl establishment. We had a good 
product—a service. We had some darned good 
customers. Everything looked dandy. 

“Then came the forms. There were forms 
to be filled and reports to be made to the 
federal government, to the state, to the city, 
like you wouldn't believe. The majority of my 
time was spent struggling with forms and 
there wasn't enough time or energy left to 
do the primary job. 

So I gave it up and went back to work for a 
larger organization. 


Mr. President, this is happening all 
over America, unfortunately. We see the 
small entrepreneur going out of business. 
We see very few corner groceries or other 
small business operations now, whereas 
just a few years ago, before we had all 
the redtape and the problems that they 
have to solve, they were doing quite well. 

Mr. President, I have heard that 
lament time after time, that they have 
given up their places of business because 
they just could not do the work that was 
involved as far as Government restric- 
tions were concerned. Now we are going 
to add another Government restriction. 

Men and women who are very able and 
eager to run small businesses find that 
they are overwhelmed by paperwork and 
regulations and redtape. I realize that it 
is not only the Federal Government, but 
they also have the same problems with 
cities, counties, States, and other juris- 
dictions. 

Still, at every level of government we 
are encouraging people to go into busi- 
ness, to try to do something for them- 
selves. 

Operating businesses should be rela- 
tively simple if everyone is to enjoy fully 
the opportunities we like to believe we 
have in America. Every day something 
seems to be done in Congress or in the 
maze of Federal agencies that works to 
defeat this part of the American dream. 
On one hand we are telling our people 
that we are going to be of assistance to 
them, and on the other hand we are 
passing legislation that will be very detri- 
mental to them in many areas. 

The Mexican-American citizens are 
in various businesses—air-conditioning 
service, appliances, architecture, automo- 
bile body repairing and painting, baker- 
ies, ballrooms, a large number of barber 
shops, beauty shops, bicycle shops—an 
array of talent that is being utilized now 
by these people in small businesses. Some 
are in the contracting business and are 
producing, in most cases, low-cost homes. 
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They are having great difficulty in con- 
struction work because of the regulations 
with which they have to contend. I do 
not think we should give them further 
concern. 

As I have said, operating businesses 
should be relatively simple if everyone 
is to enjoy fully the opportunities we like 
to believe we have in America. But we 
are putting up a barrier to these 
opportunities. 

Mr. President, any type of small firm 
may find itself with eight employees. 
They start out small; they are success- 
ful; we want them to be successful. In 
many instances, they desire to employ 
their neighbors, their friends, their rela- 
tives. Should we block that operation? 
It does not take a very large operation to 
utilize eight employees. It could be a 
family-run restaurant that stays open, 
say, for 12 hours a day or 14 hours a day 
and has two shifts. It could be a small 
department store, a garage, or even a 
lawn mowing service. 

I know of one illustration in which a 
witness testified before one of our com- 
mittees about a tamale factory that em- 
ployed quite a number of people. They 
would like to branch out and have smaller 
factories in some of the other communi- 
ties. If they were employing as many as 
eight people in these smaller factories, 
they probably would stay where they are 
and just deliver out of the central fac- 
tory. But I think it would be very bene- 
ficial to the communities if they could 
operate in those communities; and they 
say that they could do so successfully if 
they did not have too many restrictions. 

It really does not take too much of a 
business to have 25 employees, but there 
is quite a difference between eight and 
25. It seems much more likely that a firm 
with 25 employees no longer can be con- 
sidered a family business per se. Many 
family businesses employ more than 
eight. A business of 25 employees, if it 
stays in business very long, will have the 
manpower and experience to cope with 
the bureaucratic redtape that has been 
growing in this country. The business 
with 25 employees also probably will be 


recruiting employees from the popula- 


tion in general, rather than relying on 
family and long-time acquaintances for 
a work force. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
reducing the coverage of the equal em- 
ployment law from businesses with 25 
employees to businesses with eight em- 
ployees—family businesses—will signifi- 
cantly help minority employment in 
America. 

I recall that when we were talking 
about passing this legislation, the issue 
arose as to whether or not small busi- 
nesses would be brought under these reg- 
ulations. Of course, at that time that was 
one of the arguments in favor of passing 
it—that this would not affect small busi- 
nesses which had fewer than 25 employ- 
ees. Now we are bringing it down to eight 
employees. 

As I have suggested, if carried to the 
ultimate, as bureaucratic zealots are 
prone to do, it could actually hurt mi- 
nority employment. It could provide new 
impediments to the creation of small 
businesses, especially by minority groups. 
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It is time for us to start making life a 
little simpler for our people, for our busi- 
nessmen. We keep passing law after law 
here, and, more often than not, we com- 
pound the problems we already have in 
America. 

Unless we adopt this amendment, we 
will have added another complication 
and will have done nothing to help the 
people we seek to help through this bill. 

I firmly support the amendment. I feel 
that the adoption of this amendment will 
at least be of some benefit with respect 
to this legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


QUORUM CALL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have nothing further 
now, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RELAT- 
ED PROGRAMS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, until 
tomorrow morning, that is, and that the 
Senate proceed now to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 567, H.R. 12067. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12067, making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may propound 
a unanimous-consent request, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc) has an 
amendment at the desk on which he 
intends to ask for the yeas and nays. In 
view of the fact that we have a sufficient 
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number of Senators on the floor, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
for the Senator from Hawaii to ask for 
the yeas and nays at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
long last I am glad to be able to report 
the foreign assistance and related pro- 
grams appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1972 (H.R. 12067). While the committee 
reported this bill Tuesday, January 25— 
the very same day on which Foreign 
Assistance Act appropriations were au- 
thorized—I cannot help but feel a sense 
of frustration because in this case—and 
others—the combined legislative process 
has not worked and the end result is 
that Congress has failed to provide ap- 
propriations in a timely manner. Seven- 
twelfths of the fiscal year is now past 
and those whose task it is to administer 
these resources—no matter how gifted— 
cannot possibly plan and execute an 
orderly, effective, cost-conscious program 
not knowing how much or how little 
money would ultimately be available. 

I am pleased to note what the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the combined leadership 
have already done this year to place the 
legislative committees on notice that ap- 
propriations will not be included in an- 
nual bills unless they were authorized 
prior to June 1, 1972. This action, 
coupled with the fact that most fiscal 
year 1973 economic foreign assistance 
programs were authorized in last year’s 
bill, should enable us to move forward 
without undue delay. 

Because of my long-time and continu- 
ing concern over these delays, I an- 
nounced last June that I would begin 
foreign operations hearings on February 
15 and complete them by April 1. Un- 
fortunately, the unavoidable delay which 
we have experienced in the passage of 
this bill will make that goal unattaina- 
ble. We will, however, begin on Febru- 
ary 29 hearings for all agencies receiving 
their appropriations through this bill 
other than the Department of Defense 
and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. These two agencies which re- 
ceive by far the larger part of the funds 
appropriated through this bill will be 
delayed at least 60 days after passage. 
This will permit us to consider their il- 
lustrative fiscal year 1968 presentation 
by country as compared to their recon- 
stituted 1972 country program. This new 
and highly laudable procedure is re- 
quired by last year’s amendments to the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

The total amount recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for 
fiscal 1972 is $2,888,635,000 which is $1,- 
454,000,000 less than the budget esti- 
mate and $114,826,000 below the amount 
passed by the House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the close of my remarks 
there be printed a composite table show- 
ing recommended committee action on 
the levels of the several different appro- 
priations contained in this bill and a 
comparison to: First, funds appropriated 
in fiscal year 1971, second, the Presi- 
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dent’s amended budget estimate, and, 
third, the appropriations bill passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would now like to 
Wriefly comment on those items in which 
there has been an indication of interest 
and which might be considered to be of 
significant importance. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The committee finds itself in general 
support of technical assistance and rec- 
ommends an increase over the House, 
although slightly less than the author- 
ization, for both worldwide and Alliance 
for Progress technical assistance. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In previous years this important pro- 
gram was funded from moneys appropri- 
ated for technical assistance and de- 
velopment loans. The committee’s recom- 
mendation would break these funds out 
into a new appropriation which should 
provide for improved management and 
planning. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


The committee recommends $20 mil- 
lion, which is an increase of over 50 per- 
cent above last year’s program. Included 
is bill language restricting unbudgeted 
projects to $2 million and eliminating 
earmarking for specific institutions as 
proposed by the House. 

REFUGEE RELIEF ASSISTANCE—EAST PAKISTAN 
REFUGEES 

In view of the uncertainties surround- 
ing the return of refugees from India to 
Bangladesh and widespread confusion 
over total numbers involved, the commit- 
tee recommends $175 million for this 
new item. If the overall situation firms 
up, the committee will consider addition- 
al funds for this compelling, humani- 
tarian endeavor. It does believe, however, 
that other nations—including the Soviet 
Union—should be expected to provide at 
least two-thirds of the cost, with one- 
third of the worldwide effort being borne 
by the United States. 


DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


The committee recommends a sharp 
Joho in development loans as fol- 
ows: 

First. In its action on the Foreign As- 
sistance Authorization Act, the Senate 
called for elimination of development 
loans by June 30, 1975, and the bill, as it 
finally emerged from conference, called 
for these bilateral loans to be reduced to 
$100 million by that date. In this regard, 
it should be noted that the committee 
recommendation of $200 million in new 
obligational authority, when added to re- 
appropriated balances in the amount of 
$358 million, would provide a total new 
availability for fiscal year 1972 of $458 
million. 

Second. The committee shares the 
view of the administration and the leg- 
islative committees that the need for de- 
velopment loans is better addressed by 
multinational banks than on a bilateral 
basis. In this regard, it should be noted 
that well over $1.5 billion is requested 
for fiscal years 1972 and 1973 as the U.S. 
contribution to international financial 
institutions. 
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Third. While the bill and report speak 
only to new obligational authority, it 
should be borne clearly in mind that re- 
payments from prior loans and other 
availabilities are reappropriated in this 
bill to $558 million rather than the $200 
million indicated as new obligational au- 
thority. 

Fourth. Over $1.7 billion in develop- 
ment loans from previous years is now in 
the pipeline and as yet this has not been 
reflected in delivered assistance. 

Fifth. The Agency for International 
Development has within the past sev- 
eral days—since the committee reported 
the bill—stated that it does not pro- 
pose new lending in fiscal year 1972 to 
Brazil—proposed $70 million—and, of 
course, new lending for India—proposed 
$230 million—has now been suspended. 

If the Senate desires to increase bi- 
lateral lending, then obviously the high 
level of support provided multinational 
banks by the committee should be re- 
duced. 


MILITARY AND SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


The committee recommends substan- 
tial reductions in the level of military 
and supporting assistance. In this re- 
gard, it should be noted that only a rel- 
atively small portion—very few Members 
of the Senate and almost no members of 
the public appreciate this—of our total 
foreign military and related assistance is 
provided in this bill. 

As a matter of fact, about a year ago, 
the Joint Economic Committee held 
hearings, and we found that even the 
State Department did not know how 
much our military assistance was. Nor 
did the Defense Department. Indeed, the 
GAO made an investigation and found 
that nobody knew how much we were 
providing in military assistance. They 
have since made a study and I think have 
a better idea of how large this is now. 

In the opinion of the committee, these 
amounts, as proposed, were excessive and 
distributed to far too many countries. 

There are those who say we should not 
cut the military aid in this bill. But look 
at the totality of our aid or support for 
our friends and allies abroad. 

First, Vietnam cost $8 billion a year 
for U.S. forces. Of course, it is down a 
great deal from what it was a few years 
ago, but it is still very big. 

Second, we spend about $14 billion a 
year in NATO. But in addition to these, 
there are other huge costs—military as- 
sistance service funded is about $2.5 bil- 
lion. This item appears in the defense 
appropriation bill. The portion pertain- 
ing to military assistance, however, is 
very rarely discussed because of the size 
and complexity of the bill. There are so 
many other things in it. 

Grant aid is $350 million in the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

Another $250 million goes for military 
headauarters, military missions, and 
NATO infrastructure. 

Cash sales, Export-Import Bank loans, 
and credits were almost $2 billion last 
year. 

The budget request for supporting as- 
sistance was $764 million. 

Food for peace has used from $100 to 
$150 million in recent years for military 
support. 

The U.S. military purchase of Vietnam 
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piasters. In the 6 years from 1965-70 the 
subsidy was $680 million—or about $110 
million a year. 

There is another $1 billion at least— 
in fact, there may be “untold billions” 
which represent “surplus and nonsur- 
plus” property given by us to nations 
such as Korea or those getting “service 
funded aid.” This is not all accounted for, 
but from information that has been sup- 
plied we know that it is at least a billion. 

These funds go to some 46 different 
countries in the world. There are aiso 
ship loans, and other surplus programs. 

We propose to cut but a relatively small 
portion of $6 to $7 billion of the grand 
total of grants, loans, sales, and gifts 
from all sources and through all chan- 
nels. Certainly this should be possible. 

MILITARY SALES 


For military sales the committee rec- 
ommends the entire amount authorized 
of which $300 million is earmarked for 
Israel in the authorization bill. 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


The committee has elected to delay ap- 
propriation of the $25 million for the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion’s reserves until the legislative com- 
mittees can review the very serious 
plight of this relatively new organization. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the committee 
have an opportunity to study the prob- 
able consequences of the expropriation 
of American-owned property in Chile? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The committee did 
not in any great detail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has no 
idea, in other words, even an estimate, 
of what it might be? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Information at hand 
indicates that about $200 million of the 
$250 million total relates to Cuban ex- 
propriation but I do not have a firm 
figure 


We thought, under the circumstances, 
that the committee chaired by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would want to look 
into the rate structure and find out if 
they could do something to prevent this 
enormous burden falling on the general 
taxpayers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I congratulate the 
Senator. I think he is eminently correct. 
I think it should be looked into. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to 
continue with my opening remarks: 

CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 


The committee recommends substan- 
tially more than is included in the House 
bill but calls for elimination of this 
special Federal program restricted only 
to Cuban refugees by June 30, 1973, 
with welfare and medical assistance to 
be terminated by February 22, 1972, for 
those Cuban refugees who have been 
in the United States more than 3 years. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

In allowing the entire amount re- 
quested for the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development— 
IBRD or the World Bank—$246,100,- 
000-——and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank—IDB—$261,760,000—the 
committee recommends a grand total 
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of $507,760,000—over half billion in this 
bill alone as the U.S. contribution to de- 
velopment loans through multinational 
banks. This is the approach the admin- 
istration says is much preferable to bi- 
lateral loans—it is also the redirection 
strongly supported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, and myself. My understand- 
ing is that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations shares that view also. 

It would also be fair to say that in 
approving these substantial amounts and 
knowing that in 3 weeks the admin- 
istration would be back before us request- 
ing over $1% billion more for this pur- 
pose as a starter for 1973, I felt that the 
time had come to substantially reduce 
our bilateral loan program which, on the 
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whole, I believe most critics regard as 
pretty much of a dismal failure. 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The committee report calls for closer 
coordination of over-all economic policy 
in spending this huge sum of over $7 
billion. 

In addition, the Senate bill strikes a 
House amendment barring assistance to 
Ecuador; it provides a limitation of $800,- 
000 in funds used by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Foreign Assistance; and includes 
language and an indefinite appropriation 
for unemployment assistance included at 
the request of Senator MAGNUSON, chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Labor; Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

EXHIBIT 1 
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This bill, as reported by the committee, 
has been developed from several hundred 
hours of hearings, briefings and discus- 
sions with departmental officials. In 
many instances, it also reflects concerns 
evidenced by many Members of the Sen- 
ate in connection with deliberations on 
the Foreign Assistance Authorization Act. 
It also reflects substantial reduction of 
U.S. development loans from a bilateral 
to a multinational basis through inter- 
national banks. I believe the amounts 
are prudent, and under the circum- 
stances, adequate for the needs of agen- 
cies concerned; and I believe that any 
Senator who will study the committee 
hearings and committee report can sup- 
port the bill as recommended by the com- 
mittee without amendment, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1971 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1972 


Title |—Foreign Assistance Act Activities 


[Note.—All amounts are in the form of “‘appropriations” unless otherwise indicated] 
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S 


Senate committee recommendations compared with— 


Budget 

estimates of new 
authority, 

fiscal year 1972 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1971 


House 
allowance 


(5 (6) 


—75, 000, 000 =~” $ 
—185, 000,000  —100, 000, 
—100, 000; 000 


—250, 000, 000 
—4, 600, 000 
—34, 000 


8338 


—10, 200, 000 
—334, 000 


1, 164, 335, 000 


Military Assistance 
Military assistance 
Security Supporting Assistance 
Security supporting assistance 


1, 590,604,000 1,010,555,000 1, 


690, 000, 000 705, 000, 000 552, 000, 000 


569, 600, 000 2764, 614, 000 575, 000, 000 


014, 221, 000 


350, 000, 000 


400, 000, 000 


—150, 114,000  —576,383,000 +3, 666, 000 


—340, 000, 000 —355, 000,000 —202,000, 000 


—169,600,000 —364,614,000 —175, 000, 000 


Subtotal 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, reserves 
Inter-American Social Development Institute 


Inter-American Social Development Institute (limitation 
on obligations) 


2, 423, 935, 000 


3, 060, 218, 000 2, 137, 555, 000 


18, 750, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


(10, 000, 000) (11, 000, 000) ¢ 


, 764, 221, 000 


(11, 000, 000) 


—659, 714,000 —1, 295,997,000 —373, 334, 000 


—18, 750, 000 —25, 000,000  —25, 000,000 


(—10, 000,000) (—11,000,000) (+11, 000, 000) 


Total, title |, new budget eterna: pariy; 
Foreign Assistance Act Activities. t 


Foreign military credit sales__._......-..-.--......-.- € 
Military credit sales to Israel 


10 2, 442, 685, 000 


u 3,085,218,000 122,162, 555, 000 
Title Il—Foreign Military Credit Sales 


200, 000, 000 510, 000, 000 


500, 000, 000 


500, 000, 000 


1, 764, 221, 000 


400, 000, 000 


—678, 464,000 —1,320,997,000 —398, 334,000 


-+-200, 000, 000 
—500, 000, 000 


—110, 000, 000 


Total, title Il, new budget (obligational) authority, 
Foreign military credit sales 


700, 000, 000 510, 000, 000 510, 000, 000 


—300, 000,000 —110, 000,000 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Peace Corps 

Limitation on administrative expenses. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu Islands, Army, Administration 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Assistance to refugees in the United States (Cuban program). 

Footnotes at end of table. 


Title 11|—Foreign Assistance (other) 


90, 000, 000 
(31, 400, 000) 


% 82, 200, 000 
(28, 400, 000) 


68, 000, 000 
(24, 000, 000) 


6, 736, 000 4 4,564, 000 4, 216, 000 


112, 130, 006 18 144, 103, 000 100, 000, 000 


77, 200, 000 
(24, 500, 000) 


4, 564, 000 


129, 006, CCO 


—9, 200, C00 
(+500, 000) 


—12, 800, 000 
(—6, 900, 000) 


—5, 000, 000 


—2, 172, 000 +348, 000 


+16, 870, 0C0 —15, 103,006 +29, 000, 000 
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EXHIBIT 1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1971 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1972—Continued 
Titie |—Foreign Assistance Act Activities—Continued 


[Note.—All amounts are in the form of ‘‘appropriations’’ unless otherwise indicated] 


Senate committee recommendations compared with— 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 1971 
(includes 
supplements) 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 0) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
by the Senate 
committee 


Budget 
estimates of new 
(obligational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1972 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
allowed in 
House bill 


New budget Budget 
(obligational) estimates of new 
authority, authority, 
fiscal year 1971 fiscal year 1972 


House 
allowance 


(8) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Migration and refugee assistance.....-.----- 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


International Financial Institutions 


$5, 766, 000 13 $8, 690, 000 $8, 690, 000 $5, 790, 000 +$84, 000 —$2, 900, 000 —$2, 900, 000 


20, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
200, 000, 006 


220, 0; O00 Ganvceesetesakeneisane<tsspuaswe 
+50, 000,000 ..............- -  +61,760, 000 
—63, 240, 000 

+50, 000, 000 
+111, 760, 000 


-+-24, 610, 000 
+221, 490,000 


+246, 100, 000 


Asian Development Bank (paid-in capita!) 
Inter-American Development Bank: 
Paid-in capital 
Callable capital. ............... 
Fund for special operations. 


50, 000, 000 
Subtotal, IDB 275, 000, 000 
International Bank tor Reconstruction and Development: 
Paid-in capital_.............-.. Bd ee Lee ee aeED A ey then Jee 
Callable capital... Pe Se yet rr te ee 


Subtotal, IBRD 


International Development Association 
International Monetary Fund (Quota increase)... 


Total, title I1, new budget (obligational) authority, 
foreign assistance (other) 


13, 240, 000 
136, 760, 000 


75, 000, 0CO 
136, 760, 000 
50, 000, 000 
261, 760, 000 


24,610, 000 
221, 490, 000 


246, 100,000 


136, 760, 000 
50, 000, 000 


261, 760, 000 


—13, 240, 000 


+24, 610, 000 
+221, 490, 000 


+246, 100, 000 


—160, 000, 000 
(—1, 540, 000, 000)¢ 


24, 610, 000 
221, 490, 000 
18 246, 100, 000 


160,000,000 ..-....... 
(1, 540, 000, 000)¢ 


669, 572, 000 747, 417,000 330, 906, 000 724, 414, 000 +54, 842, 000 —23,003,000  -+393, 508, 000 


TITLE IV—EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


Limitation on program activity. .------------ 
Limitation on administrative expense 


Total, title IV, Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
limitations on use of corporate funds............--- 


19 (7,323,675, 000) (7,323, 675, 000) (7.373; 875, 000) CS AR dad’ O00 
20 (8, 072, 000) (8, 072, 000) (8, 072, 000 (+1, 024, 000 


(4, 082,531,000) (7,331,747, 000) (7,331, 747,000) (7,331, 747,000) (+3, 249, 216, 000)¢ 


Title V—Department ot Labor Unemployment Trust Fund 


Department of Labor Unemployment Trust Fund 
Sa ow rac audga! (obligational) authority, titles |, 
, HH, IV, an 


Reappropriation of unobligated balances: 
(a) Economic assistance. 
(b) Military assistance... .__.._.- 
(c) Security supporting assistance. 


3, 812, 257, 000 4, 342, 635, 000 2, 888, 635, 000 —923, 622,000 —1,454, 000,000 —114, 826, 000 


3, 003, 461, 000 


(—1, 354, 000)( 
£2,300 000) 
+1; 953, 000) 


(26, 503, 000) 
(6, 300, 000) 
(768, 000) 


(25, 149, 000) 
4; 000, 000 


(25,149,000) (25, 149, 000) 
, 000, 4' 000 
2; 721, 000) 


(4, 000, 000) , 000, 000 
(2, 721, 000) & 721, 000) 


u Unobligated balances as of June 30, 1971, requested to be reappropriated. 
1 Unobligated balances reappropriated. ' 
13 Includes an increase of $11,000,000 contained in H. Docs. 92-03 ($1,100,000) and 92-122 


4 Includes an increase of $144,000 contained in H. Doc, 92-93, 

Includes an increase of $103,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

1¢ Includes an increase of $40,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

1 Includes an increase of $211,760,000 contained in H.Doc. 92-149. 

18 Submitted as a budget amendment in H. Doc. 92-149. y 

19 Includes an increase in limitation of $3,690,735,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-175. 

= peen an increase in limitation of $373,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 
ndefinite. 


1 Includes an increase of $1,654,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93, 

2 Includes an increase of $745,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

2 Includes $13,300,000 for UNRWA which was funded in fiscal year 1971 from “Supporting 
assistance.” 

4 In fiscal year 1971, this program was funded at a level of $100,000,000 mostly from the ‘‘Devel- 
opment loan" accounts, 3 

5 In the fiscal year 1972 budget, this program was proposed to be funded at a level of $100,000,000 
mostly from the “Technical assistance’ accounts. 

8 Submitted as a budget amendment in H. Doc. 92-166. 

7 Includes an increase of $2,600,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

$ Includes an increase of $155,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

» Includes an increase of $2,064,000 contained in H. Doc. 92-93. 

1 Unobligated balances as of June 30, 1970, reappropriated. 


(The following discussion, which oc- 
curred earlier in connection with the de- 
bate on the pending bill, is printed at 
this point in the Record by unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will per- 
mit, out of order I invite attention to a 
matter in which I am very interested. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am aware of it, 
and I think the Senator has taken a very 
constructive position. I am happy to ap- 
prove. 

Mr. PASTORE., First, I want to say 
that the manager of the bill was courte- 
ous enough to address himself to me on 
this matter before he did take action, 
and he did take action. 

I agree with him that something needs 
to be done to bring America’s contribu- 


tion to these international agencies into 
an area of fair proportion by comparison 
with other governments—governments 
that sometimes even have not met their 
commitments. That is true about the 
United Nations, and that could be true 
about the International Agency for the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

That does not take away, however, 
from the importance of this agency; be- 
cause if there is any future in the atom 
at all, that future will not be found in 
bigger and better bombs that are built 
to destroy, but will be found in the peace- 
ful pursuits and uses of atomic energy. 

I have attended, as a designate of the 
Senate, a number of these conferences 
in Vienna; and I have always found 
them to be very enlightening and very 
constructive. I want to say at this junc- 
ture, for the purpose of the Rrcorp, that 
this is no debating society, Some tech- 


nical papers, of quite some importance, 
are read there, by some of the best minds 
in the world, on atomic energy and on 
science. That meeting, from time to time, 
has been addressed by our own Glenn 
Seaborg, who is a Nobel prize winner. I 
have met many of these scientists from 
all over the world. 

This agency has two very significant 
characteristics: First, it has a great 
political-psychological effect upon our 
relations with other countries of the 
world, no matter what countries they 
are; and, second, it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to formulate international agree- 
ments with reference to safeguards. 

The Senator will recall that when we 
enacted the Nonproliferation Treaty, we 
spelled out in that treaty that we would 
share the largesse of the peaceful atom 
with all the nations of the world, on the 
condition that none of this material 
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would be used for military purposes. In 
order to avoid that, we have to have in- 
ternational inspection, and that, of 
course, has been achieved by this agency. 

One of the big concerns of atomic 
energy is, “What do you do about the 
disposal of waste?” And you have to 
have international agreements, because 
this is an international problem. Of 
course, they are very interested in the 
environment, and that was much of the 
discussion on the agenda at the last 
meeting we had—so much so, that Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON, a member of our com- 
mittee, visited Vienna; and he came back 
very much impressed, as did the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. DoMINIcK). 

I realize that something needs to be 
done about reducing this. The only thing 
I object to is the strong language that 
has been used. I am afraid it is a little 
too abrupt. I wonder whether we could 
convey the idea that it is the sense of 
the Senate—I have drawn an amend- 
ment, because there is nothing we can 
do now about the committee report— 
that the total U.S. contribution to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
be negotiated by the State Department 
with members of IAEA, in order to bring 
our contribution down to a percent not 
to exceed 31.5; and that progress made 
on these negotiations shall be reported 
to the Foreign Relations and Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate by Sep- 
tember 30, 1972. 

I wonder whether the Senator could ac- 
cept this amendment in substitution of 
the language in the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that, as we all know, 
he is more expert in this matter than al- 
most any other Member of the Senate, 
and certainly far more than the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

I recognize that the difference would 
be that rather than direct that this be 
done and order it done, we simply ask 
that it be negotiated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Negotiated. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from Wis- 
consin agree that, proportionately, it is 
too high now. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That we ought to re- 
duce our contribution to 31.5 percent. 

Mr. PASTORE. We make outside con- 
tributions beyond our commitment. We 
have always been very generous. But 
things have changed. Other nations are 
much better off now than they. were when 
this was established. I think it is a fine 
agency. I would not want to do anything 
abruptly, because this would throw ev- 
erything into a dilemma. This is a direct 
order that they cannot pay one nickel 
more than 31.5 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I point out to the 
Senator that that fits in well with the 
views expressed in another part of the 
committee report. It relates to all other 
international agencies. I will read it: 

As a general rule it is the sense of the com- 
mittee that a “fair share” for the United 
States should not exceed 20 to 30 percent of 
true multinational programs, and it is within 
this range that it shall endeavor to allocate 
United States contributions to international 
organizations and financial institutions be- 
ginning with fiscal 1973. 
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So the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is in keeping with 
that part of the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right—with 
the spirit of that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the Senator 
from Hawaii how he feels about this. 

Mr. FONG. I think the word “negoti- 
ate” is much better than the word “di- 
rect.” We welcome that. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I send the amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is not open to amendment as yet. The 
committee amendments have not been 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment be taken up out of order. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has other busi- 
ness, and it would be very helpful if that 
could be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 21, insert the following: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that the total 
United States contribution to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency be negotiated 
by the State Department with the members 
of the IAEA in order to bring our contribu- 
tion down to a percentum not to exceed 31.5. 
Progress made on these negotiations shall be 
reported to the Foreign Relations and Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate by Sep- 
tember 30, 1972.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will support this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not hear 
this. What percentage do we actually pay 
now? 

Mr. PASTORE. The point is not so 
much the percentage but the fullness of 
what we pay. We make additional con- 
tributions in one form or another. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. To the best of my 
knowledge, I think it is 40 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not wish to change that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, the Senator from 
Rhode Island wants to change it. He 
wants it to go down to 31.5 percent. We 
are suggesting that they negotiate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words the 
Senator wants to be polite. I agree with 
that. I thought it was the amount. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator must al- 
ways be polite and be in full decorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, This is committee 
language anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin very much. 

(This marks the end of the discussion 
of the amendment. By unanimous con- 
sent it was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD at this point.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc—ex- 
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cept the amendment on page 11, lines 
6 to 8—and that the amendments as 
agreed to, be considered as original text 
for purpose of further amendment; and, 
further, that the amendment on page 11, 
lines 6 to 8, be withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I want to 
make a brief statement before we get into 
possible amendments—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone) is the ranking Re- 
publican Member and he was going to 
make a statement and then offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to com- 
ment only generally upon the work of 
the committee before we got into argu- 
ment on the Senator’s amendment. That 
is the only point I make now. 

Mr. FONG. How long does the Sena- 
tor wish to speak? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Three or 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The Chair would inquire as to 
whether points of order desire to be re- 
served in the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Would the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin state 
his unanimous consent again? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc 
except the particular amendment on page 
11, lines 6 to 8, which I am asking to be 
withdrawn. I want the amendments to be 
considered as original text for purposes 
of further amendment. I am also asking 
unanimous consent that the following 
technical amendment be adopted, on 
page 10, line 15, to strike out 205 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 209(d). 

That is the usual request asked for by 
bill managers when they manage appro- 
priation bills. In addition, I am asking 
that points of order be reserved. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it is possible 
that I may have an amendment on page 
15 dealing with international financial in- 
stitutions. If the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is agreed to, what then 
would be the situation in regard to 
amendments? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So far as page 15 is 
concerned, it would be treated as original 
text and the Senator from Virginia would 
be free to offer an amendment. He would 
not be prevented from doing that, as I 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Further reserv- 
ing the right to object, if it were not done 
in that fashion, there would automati- 
cally be a vote on each of the amend- 
ments, then, on the bill reported by the 
committee; is that not correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has reserved page 11, he says? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On page 11 we are 
simply withdrawing an amendment. This 
was the language put in by the House in 
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the absence of passage of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and we are deleting it. 

The other is a change of section. As 
it passed the House, the bill before us 
contained language that would not make 
this effective until after the authoriza- 
tion bill had been passed. As the Sena- 
tor remembers, the authorization bill was 
delayed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would it seriously inconvenience 
the Senator from Wisconsin if he were to 
eliminate from his unanimous-consent 
request the item on page 15 dealing with 
international financial institutions? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I will 
defer my response to the Senator from 
Virginia until the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas can speak. It will only take 3 or 4 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The unanimous-consent request 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
I say with respect to section 11 that it 
is my understanding that the President 
has not yet signed the authorization. So, 
technically, section 11 would still be 
valid. Suppose he does not sign the bill 
or vetoes it—I do not think he will— 
since I am informed that he has not yet 
signed the authorization. So it really is 
of some value, isn’t it? 

Mr. PROXMIR2., I would be willing 
to have it stay in. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If he does, it is sur- 
plus. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say that merely 
for the record. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What we could do 
is delete it here, and if the President has 
not signed it, it would go to conference 
and we could take the House language. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his work on the bill. He 
and the members of the Appropriations 
Committee are to be commended for re- 
ducing the House amounts for the for- 
eign aid and military sales program by 
$508 million. But the amounts for the 
regular foreign and military sales pro- 
grams are still much too high in my view 
because of our Government’s financial 
state and our needs here at home. 

I wish to point out that the total is 
still $279 million more than Congress ap- 
propriated for these programs in the 1970 
fiscal year, in spite of the valiant work 
of the Senator from Wisconsin and his 
colleagues. 

In view of the vast and dramatic de- 
terioration of this country’s financial po- 
sition, I think this fact is a sufficient 
commentary on the bill. I know that the 
Senator from Wisconsin and his col- 
leagues did the best they could, because 
I know the amount of pressure and in- 
fluence that has been brought to bear 
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on the other side by the administration 
and their allies. I think the Senator has 
done a great job in reducing it as much 
as he has. However, it is still more than 
I think it ought to be. 

I do not think the Senator from Wis- 
consin, no matter what he did, could 
have done anything more. So, although I 
believe the amounts should have been 
reduced even further, the bill is a tre- 
mendous improvement over the House 
version. 

I was particularly pleased to note these 
actions by the committee and I wish to 
call attention to the basic ones: 

Substantial reductions in the appro- 
priations for supporting assistance and 
the military grant aid program; 

Reduction of the bilateral loan pro- 
grams to begin the phaseout as recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations 
Committee; 

Restoration of funds for U.S. con- 
tributions to the U.N. development pro- 
gram and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; 

Deletion of funds for the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, whose 
programs are questionable both as to 
public policy and financial soundness; 

Deletion of the House language waiv- 
ing the requirement that the appropria- 
tion can be used only pursuant to an 
authorization; and 

Inclusion of language to make the 
appropriation contingent upon passage 
of the authorization bill, S. 2819, further 
protecting the integrity of the normal 
legislative process. 

I wish to add, also, that the commit- 
tee’s report is most thorough and inform- 
ative. It gives the Senate much useful 
and detailed information about the pro- 
grams to be financed by this bill and 
why the committee took the action it did. 

Mr. President, I might say that the 
report is a dramatic contrast to those on 
many bills involving more money. In 
many respects, many of the reports on 
bills that involve very large amounts of 
money are so cryptic that no one knows 
what they are all about. 

So, I think that informing the Senate 
about the programs to be financed by 
this bill is a great step forward. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has done his home- 
work in the first year that he has served 
as chairman of the subcommittee. He 
has rendered great public service to the 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of January 20, 1972, relating 
to the Japanese foreign aid program to 
the State of Washington. It brings up to 
date how the Japanese churches and 
Christian organizations are rendering 
some aid to the unfortunate people of 
Spokane, Wash. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPOKANE Gets “FOREIGN AID" From JAPANESE 
CHURCHES 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON.—Japan has made 
its second “welfare” delivery to the State of 
Washington, which has one of the highest 
unemployment rates in the United States. 

Five tons of rice were distributed today in 
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the Spokane area. It was donated by Japa- 
nese Christian Churches, without govern- 
ment involvement, and was delivered by the 
Rev. Sadao Ozawa. 

Last month, Seattle's sister city of Kobe, 
Japan, delivered foodstuffs for distribution 
to poor and unemployed families in the 
Seattle-Takoma area. 

“Japanese churches and Christian organi- 
zations have received a lot of support from 
the American churches and Christians in the 
past 100 years,” Ozawa said. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is a 
great commentary that we are continu- 
ing our programs of assistance to foreign 
countries when so many people in our 
own country are in dire need of assist- 
ance from our own Government. 

Mr. President, I realize that we can- 
not reverse these programs that have 
such tremendous momentum. I recognize 
that a program such as the Peace Corps 
is quite a different program from what it 
was when it was originated by President 
Kennedy during the campaign of 1961. 
However, I think that it is very difficult 
suddenly to reverse a program that has 
been under way so long and to trim it 
back in relation to our own needs. 

Again I say that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has done a magnificent job 
with what he had to work with in sending 
the bill back in an amount below what 
the House had recommended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), who has 
been very patient. I wish to renew my 
request. I hope that the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) will let us have the 
committee amendments adopted. He is 
then, of course, perfectly free to offer an 
amendment at any time. It would be 
completely in order. I hope the Senator 
from Virginia will permit us to do that. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as I understand it, the committee has rec- 
ommended that funds for the Inter- 
American Development Bank be in- 
creased from $150 million, as approved 
by the House, to $261 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
committee followed the recommendations 
of the authorization committee and the 
administration and the generally ex- 
pressed view that may not be shared by 
the Senator from Virginia, that we should 
shift from a unilateral aid to a multi- 
lateral aid basis. That is the most effec- 
tive way in which to do it. 

Based on this reasoning, we cut very 
sharply the development loans that are 
unilateral. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
may I say that merely shifting it from 
unilateral loans to multilateral loans 
does not help the taxpayer any. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It helps the taxpayer 
a@ very great deal. When we shift to mul- 
tilateral loans, the American taxpayer 
only pays part of the loan. In the case 
of the World Bank, it is far less than half. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. IDA is 40 percent, 
and the World Bank is lass than 30 per- 
cent. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is less than 30 percent. This seems 
to be a real savings to the taxpayer. It 
does go further than the House went. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is not any 
savings when the House of Representa- 
tives reported $150 million and the Sen- 
ate comes in with $261 million. That is 
no saving to the taxpayer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We are below the 
House $508 million in the foreign as- 
sistance activities, and $114 million over- 
all. That is a savings to the taxpayer. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If we stick to 
the Inter-American Bank, as I under- 
stand it on page 15, the House recom- 
mended $150 million and the bill is re- 
ported to the Senate with a recommen- 
dation of $261 million, which is an in- 
crease of $111 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is correct if he sticks with that 
item only. That does not give a fair pic- 
ture of what we have done. However, if 
he sticks to that one appropriation, he 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not talk- 
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ing about the total bill, but altogether 
for this particular item. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There has been 
a substantial increase compared with 
what the House did. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. On line 12, the 
language reads: 
... and $50,000,000 shall be available for 
the Fund for Special Operations. 


Is that included in the $261 million, or 
is it in addition to the $261 million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
please state the page and line numbers? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Page 15, line 12. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Let me read the lan- 
guage. I think the language makes that 
very clear: 

Investment in Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank: $261,760,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended, of which— 
$75,000,000 shall be available for paid in 
capital; $136,760,000 shall be available for 
callable ordinary capital; and $50 million 
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shall be available for the Fund for Special 
Operations. 


Unless my arithmetic is wrong, that 
ought to add up to $261,760,000. So the 
$50 million is a part of the $261,760,000. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The $50 million 
is a part of the $261,760,000? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my under- 
standing; that is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Beginning with 
line 16, for the World Bank, the com- 
mittee, as I understand it, added that 
section, line 16 through line 20, a sec- 
tion which the House did not have; and 
the committee recommends that $246,- 
100,000 be appropriated for the World 
Bank. The House did not have that item. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp a table reflecting these amounts 
and future projections which I believe 
will prove helpful. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (ACTUAL) THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1971, PROJECTED THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1976 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Through fiscal year 1970 (actual) U.S. 


Institution 


contribution compared to total 


United 
States as 
percent of 
total 


United 


Budget 
Total States Authorized estimates 


Fiscal year 1971 (actual) 


Projected estimates fiscal year 1972-76 1 
1972 1973 


Budget 
estimates 


Appro- 


Budget 
Priated +? 


Authoriza- 
estimates 


Authoriza- 
tion ion 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
(1) Paid-in capital oe 
(2) Callable capital 249 


2, 313, 012 
20, 842, 920 


635, 000 
5, 715, 000 


27.5 
27.4 


24,610 
221, 490 


24,610 
221, 490 


24,610 . 
221, 490 ` 


_ IBRD total $ 
International Finance Corporation: (1) Paid-in capital 
International Development Association: (1) Paid-in capital 
(subscriptions). 


23, 155, 932 
106, 954 


22,375, 595 


6, 350, 000 
35, 168 
952, 291 


Inter-American Development Bank: ? 
R Paid-in capital 
3 Callable capital f 
(3) Fund for Special Operations. 


IDB total 


5, 091, 000 


150, 000 
1,023, 520 
1, 800, 000 


2, 973, 520 


Asian Development Bank: 
1) Paid-in capital 
2) Caltable capital.. 
3) Consolidated special funds 


ADB total 


490, 300 
502, 000 
175, 000 


1, 167, 300 


African Development Bank: 
% Paid-in capital. 
% Callable capital 
3) Special fund_ 


AFDB total 


80, 000 


" 32, 083,781 10,510,979 


32.8 1,349,620 912, 860 


455,000 1,960, 000 887, 860 300,000 1,296, 760 


1 The projections for certain international financial institutions are made in the absence of 
either; (a) international discussions or negotiations on the future level of multilateral funding for 
such institutions, or (b) budgetary decisions by the executive branch. Accordingly, the figures 
shown represent only a continuation forward of present levels and timing of U.S. inputs to the 
respective institutions. 


Projected estimates fiscal years 1972-76 !—Continued 


2 Includes pt. | countries plus convertible contributions of pt. 11 countries. 
3 Does not include adjustments to be made as a result of Canada joining the Bank. 
4 Fund not established through this period. 


Source: International financial institutions and Treasury Department, Jan. 18, 1972. 


Cumulative through fiscal year 1976! 


1974 


1975 1976 United 


Authoriza- 


Institution tion 


Internationa! Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
(1) Paid-in capital 
(2) Callable capital 


IBRD tota 
International Finance Corporation: (1) Paid-in capital.. 


Budget 
estimates 


States as 
percent 
of tota 


United 


Budget Authoriza- 
States 


estimates tion 


Budget 
estimates 


Authoriza- 


tion Total 


2, 535, 212 
22, 842, 720 


25, 377, 932 
106, 954 


659, 610 
5, 936, 490 


6, 596, 100 
35, 168 
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U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (ACTUAL) THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1971, PROJECTED THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1976—Continued 


Institution 


International Development Administration (1) Paid-in capital (subscriptions). 


Inter-American Development Bank: 
3 Paden CADNM aaa aaan Sus 
2) Callable capital > z 
(3) Fund for Special Operations. 


IDB total 


Asian Development Bank: 
8 Paid-in capital 


Callable capital____- ROUTES i J ee 8 a A 


8 Consolidated special funds. 
ADB total 
African Development Bank: 
1) Paid-in capital 
2) Callable capital 
3) Special fund 


AFTB total 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So insofar as 
the World Bank and the Inter-American, 
all that the committee has done has been 
to increase the amount by making avail- 
able a total amount of $507 million, and 
that represents an increase of $357 mil- 
lion over what the House recommended 
for those two items. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senate 
agrees to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and some Senator desires to offer an 
amendment, what would be the time 
limitation on the amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Limitations on 
amendments are 1 hour, as I recall, and 
there are 6 hours on the bill. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will do his best to 
assist the Senator from Virginia, if the 
Senator from Virginia wishes to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator’s 
unanimous-consent is not approved, then 
what is the limitation insofar as dis- 
cussion is concerned? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no differ- 
ence; it would still be an hour. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Not on each 
committee amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It does not matter. 
We could yield time from the bill, and I 
will do that if the Senator offers an 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not want 
to inconvenience the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would greatly 
prefer that. I will be delighted to offer the 
Senator time, and I will do my best, in 
talking with the minority side, to have 
them offer additional time, if the Senator 
requires it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Hawaii. The time will be adequate, 
as I see it. If the Senator from Virginia 
offers an amendment to the committee 
bill, he will have to bear the burden of 
that argument. If it goes in the form in 
which it now is, the Senator from Wis- 
consin will have to bear the burden of 


[in thousands of dollars] 


Projected estimates fiscal years 1972-76 '—Continued 


1974 1975 


Cumulative through fiscal year 1976! 


1976 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Budget 


estimates estimates 


320, 000 960, 000 


Budget Authoriza- 


Budget 


tion estimates Total States of total 


320,000 26,797,722 2,712,291 


673, 520 


450,000 1,350,000 450, 000 


336, 760 _- 


774,900 
4, 703, 400 
5, 178, 000 


300, 000 
2, 033, 860 


450, 000 3, 700, 000 


450,000 2,023,520 786,760 


450,000 10,656,300 6, 033, 800 


20, 000 


60, 000 20, 000 
80, 000 


50, 000 


905, 000 
2, 110, 553 
681, 199 


200, 000 
429, 000 
250, 000 


150,000 300,000 150,000 3,696,752 870,000 


347,000 15,000 


935,000 2,983,520 1,256,760 


the argument as to why the amount has 
been increased. I do not object. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, I now renew my unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc—except the amend- 
ment specified before, on page 11, lines 6 
through 8—and that the amendments as 
thus agreed to en bloc be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment; that the amendment on 
page 11, lines 6 through 8, be withdrawn; 
and that all points of order be reserved. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
following technical amendment on page 
10, line 15, be adopted: On page 10, line 
15, strike out “205” and insert in lieu 
thereof “209(d) ”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, after “section 211”, 
strike out “$150,000,000” and insert 
“$165,000,000”. 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 12, 
strike out “$75,000,000” and insert “$80,- 
000,000”. 

On page 2, line 16, after “section 301”, 
strike out “$41,000,000” and insert 
“$138,000,000, of which $15,000,000 shall 
be available only for the United Nations’ 
Children’s Fund”. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$50,- 
000,000” and insert “$125,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 1, after “section 214”, 
strike out “$17,200,000” and insert “$20,- 
000,000”; in line 2, after the amendment 
just above stated, insert a colon and 
“Provided, That only such projects 
enumerated in the respective reports of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
covering authorizing legislation for pro- 
grams funded hereunder shall be fi- 
nanced out of the funds made available 
under this head: Provided further, That 
the maximum amount of funds allocated 
to any nonbudgeted project shall not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000.”’; and, in line 9, after the 


300, 000 920,000 46,962,660 16, 262, 359 34. 6 


amendment just above stated, strike out 
“to be available for obligation or expend- 
iture solely in accordance with the fol- 
lowing allocations: 
American University of Beirut, 
$6, 000, 000 

Feinberg Graduate School of 

Weizmann Institute, Israel.. 
University of the Americas, 

Mexico 


On page 3, line 13, after the word “sec- 
tion”, strike out “301” and insert ‘302 
(b) (2)”; and, in line 15, strike out “$7,- 
500,000” and insert $15,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 17, after “section 302 
(b) (1)”, strike out “$6,000,000” and in- 
sert “$12,000,000”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 7, 
strike out “$150,000,000” and insert “$50,- 
000,000”. 

On page 4, line 11, after “section 201”, 
strike out “$250,000,000” and insert 
“$150,000,000”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 16, 
strike out “$54,600,000” and insert “$50,- 
000,000”. 

On page 4, line 22, strike out “‘$4,255,- 
000” and insert “$4,221,000”. 

On page 5, line 22, after “United 
States”, strike out “$552,000,000” and in- 
sert “$350,000,000”. 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “‘sec- 
tion”, strike out “401” and insert “531”; 
in line 4, after the word “amended”, 
strike out “$575,000,000” and insert 
“$400,000,000”; and, in line 7, after the 
word “Congress”, insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That of the funds ap- 
propriated under this paragraph, not less 
than $50,000,000 shall be availabie for 
obligation for security supporting as- 
sistance for Israel only.” 

On page 6, after line 20, strike out: 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
reserves: For expenses authorized by section 
235(f), $25,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 
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On page 6, after line 23, insert: 


INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

The Inter-American Social Development 
Institute is authorized to make such ex- 
penditures within the limits of funds avail- 
able to it and in accordance with the law, 
and to make such contracts and commit- 
ments without regard to fiscal year limita- 
tions as provided by section 104 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amend- 
ed (31 U.S.C, 849), as may be necessary in 
carrying out its authorized programs during 
the current fiscal year: Provided, That not to 
exceed $11,000,000 shall be available to carry 
out the authorized programs during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


On page 10, after line 16, strike out: 

Sec. 112. The funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be available notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 10 of Public Law 91- 
672. 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 
20, change the section number from 
“939” to Mata. 

On page 11, after line 3, strike out: 

Sec. 114. No part of any appropriations 
contained in this Act may be used to 
provide assistance to Ecuador. 

On page 11, line 13, after the word 
“Act”, strike out “$510,000,000” and in- 
sert “$400,000,000”. 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 22, 
strike out “$68,000,000” and insert “$77,- 
200,000”; and, in the same line, after the 
word “exceed”, strike out “$24,000,000” 
and insert “$24,500,000”. 

On page 12, line 13, after the word 
“appurtenances”, strike out “$4,216,000” 
and insert ‘‘$24,500,000”- 

On page 14, line 1, after the word 
“Code”, strike out “$100,000,000” and in- 
sert “$129,000,000”; and, in line 5, after 
“United States”, insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds 
made available herein shall be available 
after February 22, 1972, to furnish medi- 
cal and welfare payments to refugees 
who have resided in the United States for 
three years or more.” 

On page 14, line 22, after “5 U.S.C. 
3109”, strike out “$8,690,000” and insert 
“$5,790,000”; and, in line 23, after the 
word “exceed”, strike out “$7,650,000” 
and insert “$4,750,000”. 

On page 15, at the beginning of line 
9, strike out “$150,000,000” and insert 
“$261,760,000”; in line 10, after the word 
“which”, strike out “$13,240,000” and in- 
sert “$75,000,000”; in line 11, after the 
word “available”, strike out “solely”; in 
line 12, after the word “available”, strike 
out “solely”; and, in the same line, after 
the word “capital”, insert a semicolon 
and “and $50,000,000 shall be available 
for the Fund for Special Operations.” 

On page 15, after line 13, insert: 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

AND DEVELOPMENT 

To pay for the increase in the United 
States subscription to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
as authorized by the Act of December 30, 
1970 (Public Law 91-599), $246,100,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


On page 18, after line 11, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 504. Not to exceed $800,000 of the 
funds appropriated under title I of this Act 
and for the Peace Corps under this Act may 
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be used to reimburse the expenses of the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, of 
which amount not to exceed $650,000 may be 
expended for compensation for personnel. 


On page 18, after line 17, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 505. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby given the authority to advance 
from the general fund of the Treasury, with- 
out fiscal year limitation and without prior 
appropriations, to the extended unemploy- 
ment compensation account, as repayable 
advances (without interest) such sums as 
may be necessary to make such payments. 
Such repayable advances shall be repaid, 
without interest, by transfers from the ex- 
tended unemployment compensation account 
to the general fund of the Treasury, at such 
times as the amount in the extended unem- 
ployment compensation account is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Labor, to 
be adequate for such purpose. Any amount 
transferred as a repayment under this para- 
graph shall be credited against, and shall 
operate to reduce, any balance of advances 
repayable under this paragraph. 


On page 19, after line 7, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 506. For making the repayable ad- 
vances authorized to be appropriated to the 
extended unemployment compensation ac- 
count in the Unemployment Trust Fund by 
section 905(d) of title IX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
such advances until June 30, 1972. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
repayable advances without prior specific 
appropriation other than as is herein pro- 
vided at such times as he determines, until 
June 30, 1972, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, that the amount in the ex- 
tended unemployment compensation ac- 
count is insufficient for the payments to 
States out of that account which are pro- 
vided for by law. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, for the for- 
eign assistance and related programs for 
fiscal year 1972 the administration re- 
quested $4,342,635,000. We received from 
the House a bill passed on December 8, 
1971, H.R. 12067, which totals $3,003,- 
461,000. We have for consideration today 
this bill as reported out by the Appro- 
priations Committee with a total of $2,- 
888,635,000, a reduction of $1,454,000,000 
from the administration’s request. It pro- 
vides funds for the foreign economic and 
military assistance programs, several in- 
ternational financial institutions, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Peace Corps and 
other smaller appropriations for admin- 
istration of the Ryukyu Islands, assist- 
ance to Cuban refugees in the United 
States and assistance for migration and 
refugees administered by the State De- 
partment. 

The largest portion of appropriations 
in this bill relates to foreign economic 
and military assistance which is financed 
under titles I and II of the bill. I firmly 
believe that we have cut these requests 
far too much, that we have been penny 
wise and pound foolish in our action. Let 
us look at what has happened during the 
long process of congressional action on 
these requests. 

The administration requested $3,595,- 
218,000 for these programs. The authori- 
zation committees of the Senate and the 
House recently ironed out their differ- 
ences and have now passed a bill which 
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authorizes, along with some previously 
permanently authorized programs, $2,- 
793,555,000 for these same programs, a 
reduction of $801,663,000. 

On December 8, the House passed an 
appropriation bill which provides $2,- 
672,555,000, a further reduction of $121,- 
000,000 or a total of $922,663,000 below 
the administration’s request. 

Now the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has reported a bill which provides 
only $2,164,221,000 for these two titles— 
a reduction of $1,431,000,000 below the 
administration's request. This means a 40 
percent cut—a real meat cleaver ap- 
proach to this Nation’s international in- 
terests. 

The $2,164,221,000 in the commit- 
tee’s report for foreign economic and 
military assistance is $978,464,000—al- 
most $1 billion—below the $3,142,685,000 
appropriated in fiscal year 1971 for the 
same programs—a one-third reduction 
from last year. At the same time, the 
agencies responsible for these programs 
were authorized until last November 15 
under the joint resolution for continuing 
appropriations to operate at the fiscal 
year 1971 level, and:for the last 2% 
months they have been authorized to op- 
erate at a substantially higher level than 
now proposed in the committee’s report. 

I submit that such action makes it im- 
possible to run these programs on a rea- 
sonable and sensible basis. Not all of us 
may agree on the priorities or the levels 
of funds contained in this bill, but we 
should promote sound management, not 
destroy whole programs or tear up care- 
fully constructed international policies. 

On April 21, 1971, over 9 months ago, 
President Nixon submitted his message 
to the Congress on the foreign assist- 
ance program and requested $764,614,000 
for supporting assistance programs, 
$705,000,000 for grant military assist- 
ance, and $510,000,000 for military credit 
sales. At the same time ne proposed a 
far-reaching reorganization of the secu- 
rity assistance program to meet more 
effectively the objectives of the Nixon 
doctrine. He said: 

This new Security Assistance Program 
would, I am confident, serve our national 
interest in the 1970's in a number of im- 
portant ways. It would: 

Enable us to meet U.S. commitments more 
effectively and at lower costs; 

Strengthen the self-defense capabilities of 
nations to whose security the U.S. is com- 
mitted by treaty, by special political ties, or 
by essential U.S. interests; 

Help to reduce the need for, and likeli- 
hood of U.S. military involvement overseas; 

Foster increased local initiative and self- 
sufficiency; 

Support U.N. peacekeeping operations; and 

Reduce potential frictions by lowering the 
U.S. profile abroad, 


Nine months have gone by since the 
President's request. In that time he has 
made great efforts and progress in ac- 
complishing the objectives he outlines 
to serve our national interests more ade- 
quately. By May 1, American forces in 
Vietnam will be down to 69,000. Overseas 
troop strengths are being reduced in 
other countries and areas. The Vietnam- 
ization program is making steady prog- 
ress. Last week the President made pub- 
lic the secret efforts he has been making 
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to break the deadlock in the Paris nego- 
tiations and bring an end to the war in 
Vietnam. 

The funds in this bill for the security 
assistance program play a major role in 
accomplishing the objectives of the Pres- 
ident outlined last April. They are di- 
rectly related to the results he has 
achieved to date. 

Sixty percent of the funds that he re- 
quested for security assistance are pro- 
gramed for East Asia and the Pacific. 

Twenty-seven percent are for the Near 
East and South Asia. 

The authorization bill which this body 
passed on December 17 earmarked $50 
million in supporting assistance and $300 
million in foreign military credit sales for 
Israel alone. 

How badly does the Appropriations 
Committee bill now before us affect the 
President's objective? 

The $764.6 million for supporting as- 
sistance has been reduced to $400 million, 
including $50 million for Israel, which is 
$218 million below the amount author- 
ized. The administration already has 
obligated $332 million during the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1972. If only $400 
million are appropriated now, the re- 
maining balance of $68 million, along 
with the estimated recoveries and un- 
obligated balances of $50 million, will 
leave only $118 million available for the 
last 6 months of fiscal year 1972. 

The request for $510 million for foreign 
military credit sales has been reduced to 
$400 million, which is the full amount 
provided in the authorization bill. The 
authorization bill provides that $300 mil- 
lion of the aggregate ceiling on foreign 
military credit sales shall be made avail- 
able for Israel only. 

Looking at these severe reductions in 
the security assistance programs—$827.5 
million below the request—and the great 
effort that President Nixon is making to 
seek improvement in this area, I believe 
it is time that this body recognize the 
importance of these programs in meeting 
our national objectives. There should be 
no further reductions in the committee 
amounts for these programs. 

Mr. President, at this time I offer two 
amendments to H.R. 12067. The first 
amendment will increase funds for the 
Alliance for Progress development loan 
programs from $50 million to $150 mil- 
lion. 

The second amendment will restore to 
the Inspector General’s office its full 
budget of $1,200,000, of which not more 
than $1,028,000 may be expended for 
compensation for personnel. This second 
amendment will not increase the foreign 
aid request at all since the funds will be 
coming from money in the bill for AID, 
for military assistance programs, and for 
the Peace Corps, 

Mr. President, in order to save some 
time and shorten the period needed to 
consider the bill before us, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement relating 
to the activities of the Export-Import 
Bank, which I had planned to deliver, be 
inserted into the Record at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR FONG 


I would like to comment briefly on Title 
IV of the pending bill which relates to the 
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activities proposed for the Export-Import 
Bank for fiscal year 1972. 

I think we are all acutely aware of the re- 
cent reports which show that the United 
States last year suffered a deficit in its inter- 
national trade account for the first time since 
1893. Mr. President, this trend must be re- 
versed not only because of its importance to 
the overall U.S. balance of payments position, 
but, of equal importance, because of the 
effect which our competitive trading position 
has on the total U.S, economy. Let’s not for- 
get that what exports really mean are jobs 
here at home, income to businesses and indi- 
viduals, profits to our industry which can 
be used for further development and expan- 
sion, and revenues to our governments at all 
levels, Exports come from, and thereby affect, 
all segments of U.S. production—from agri- 
culture, manufacturing, mining, from small 
and medium size businesses as well as large 
businesses. In fact, frequently many busi- 
nesses and workers may not even realize that 
the product they are producing will even- 
tually end up for export. 

One of the key elements in exports sales 
today is financing. In international business, 
like we see every day in domestic business, 
buyers worldwide are seeking credit for their 
purchases. This, of course, is especially true 
of the large, technology-intensive products 
where the United States has held a com- 
manding edge until recently, But now it is 
also true of the smaller, less costly items, 
even down to food products and small con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr. President, all of the major industrial 
countries of the world today provide some 
type of government support to their export- 
ers. For most of these countries, international 
trade has been a matter of national survival. 
It is becoming so today in the United States. 

The Export-Import Bank is the one U.S. 
Government agency which provides assist- 
ance to U.S. producers of goods and services 
in financing their normal commercial export 
sales. Eximbank presently has a wide range 
of programs designed to meet the many 
varying needs of the U.S. exporter in the 
international market place. I certainly think 
that we must recognize that the role of this 
agency is more critical today than ever be- 
fore in its 37-year history. And we must be 
sure that it has all the tools it needs to do 
the job, 

Mr. President, Eximbank’s job is to assist 
in the financing of all types of U.S. export 
sales where that financing cannot be handled 
by the private sector. Although Congress, 
wisely I believe, has provided the Bank with 
broad authority in the formulation and oper- 
ation of its programs so that it can adjust 
readily and quickly to the ever-changing 
needs of the marketplace, we have required 
by statute that the Bank must supplement 
and not compete with resources available 
from the private financial community. 

This means that whenever Eximbank en- 
ters a transaction, they do so only because 
the sale of the U.S. product could not be 
made without this type of governmental as- 
sistance. The reasons, of course, are many 
and varied—either the amount of financing 
required is too great to be handled by the 
private community alone, the risks inherent 
in international transactions cannot be han- 
died by private sources, or terms necessary 
to meet foreign government-supported com- 
petition can only be provided by a combina- 
tion of private and government financing. 

I believe that Eximbank programs and op- 
erations as currently structured represent 
what is required for support of the U.S. ex- 
porting community and are not being pro- 
vided simply because the authority is there. 

Eximbank, although an independent 
agency, is of course a part of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment. As such, it is governed and regu- 
lated by various statutes and administrative 
regulations and procedures. It must comply 
with the provisions of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act; it must submit an an- 
nual budget for review and approval first by 
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the President and then by the Congress; its 
Board of Directors serves at the pleasure of 
the President, with the consent of the Con- 
gress; its borrowings to fund its operations 
must be approved on all counts by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and its policies and 
operations are subject to review and recom- 
mendation within the Administration at the 
highest levels. 

Chief among the latter is Eximbank’s 
membership in the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial 
Policies, which is chaired by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and is composed of the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Secretaries of State and Commerce, and the 
Chairman of Eximbank. All major Eximbank 
policies and programs are reviewed by the 
NAC, as well as all transactions where the 
Eximbank obligation is over $10 million. In 
addition, all of these agencies are represented 
at formal meetings of Eximbank’s Board of 
Directors where action is taken by that Board 
on applicaticns submitted to the Bank and 
on decisions to go to the market for funds. 

Mr. President, I think two points are very 
clear here. The first is that Eximbank is play- 
ing a critical role in our nation’s efforts to 
expand its export trade, which certainly must 
be a major national goal, The second is that 
far from operating in a vacuum isolated 
from other national goals and policies, Exim- 
bank activities are now closely and more 
than adequately coordinated within the Fed- 
eral Government to ensure that its policies 
and programs conform with overall U.S. ecs- 
nomic and monetary policy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator call up his first amendment? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I call up my 
first amendment, to increase the Alliance 
for Progress Development Loan. I offer 
the amendment for myself and in behalf 
of Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Percy, Mr, Cooper, 
and Mr. TUNNEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 7, strike out $50,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$150,000,000". 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, like all ap- 
propriation bills, the one before us now 
represents a compromise. There are 
those, including myself on the Appro- 
priations Committee who feel we should 
spend more on foreign aid, and there are 
those who feel equally strongly that the 
funds should be used instead for Amer- 
ica’s domestic needs or for defense. 

Although I would have liked to see 
most of the economic assistance cate- 
gories in this bill increased. I feel that 
on the whole the amounts recommended 
will permit AID to continue its programs 
in most parts of the world at an ade- 
quate, although reduced, level. There is, 
however, one item—aAlliance for Prog- 
ress Development Loans—which is so 
inordinately low that I feel compelled 
to seek the support of my fellow Mem- 
bers to restore the cuts made by the com- 
mittee. 

The administration’s request for $235 
million was the lowest since the incep- 
tion of the Alliance for Progress. The 
House appropriations bill included $150 
million for Alliance loans, which is the 
amount originally authorized by this 
body and $56 million less than the final 
authorization level. 

In contrast, the $50 million recom- 
mended in our appropriations bill is so 
small that it would effectively gut the 
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program. It may interest Senators to 
know that the committee’s recommenda- 
tion of $50 million is $237 million less 
than the sum appropriated in fiscal 1971; 
$185 million less than the budget esti- 
mate for fiscal 1972; $156,500,000 less 
than what Congress authorized in its 
foreign aid bill last week; $100 million 
less than the sum appropriated by the 
House of Representatives; and $100 mil- 
lion less than the amount authorized by 
the Senate prior to its conference with 
the House. While I would strongly prefer 
that we appropriate the full $206.5 mil- 
lion authorized, I believe it is imperative 
that we provide at least the $150 million 
passed by the House. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the special relationship between 
the United States and Latin America. 
The United States has built up over the 
years important patterns of trade, cul- 
tural and educational exchange, and po- 
litical cooperation with our southern 
neighbors which have benefited us as 
much as the Latin Americans. Latin 
American countries already import more 
from us than they export to us. AID de- 
velopment loans help to expose Latin 
Americans to U.S. products and guaran- 
tee that these rapidly growing economies 
will continue to look to the U.S. for much 
of their import needs. But perhaps most 
important of all, should Latin Americans’ 
aspirations for a better life be frustrated, 
our own well-being and security will in- 
evitably suffer. 

Cuts of this magnitude will be inex- 
plicable to our Latin American friends. 
There is already a considerable uneasi- 
ness and skepticism in Latin America 
about our Alliance for Progress commit- 
ments. Indeed, some Latin Americans be- 
lieve that the United States has conclud- 
ed that Los Angeles is unimportant. Con- 
sider, for example, the effect on the major 
recipients, Colombia and Central Amer- 
ica, who together are scheduled to re- 
ceive some 55 percent of these loans. Not 
only will their development programs 
falter; they cannot help but seek some 
unintended political explanation for the 
action. 

It is not just the political leaders of 
these countries who will wonder what 
the United States is trying to say. AID 
loans lay special emphasis upon improv- 
ing the lives of the people, especially 
those in rural and slum areas who have 
often been passed over during the recent 
years of rapid economic progress. AID 
loans in Latin America are closely linked 
to our technical assistance programs in 
agriculture, education, housing, health, 
and urban development. For the most 
part these loans do not finance one large 
physical superstructure, such as a road 
or an airport. Rather, AID loans for the 
most part constitute a line of credit 
which makes it possible for the borrower 
country to import from the United States 
vital goods and management services 
which they must have to proceed with 
their development programs. Our failure 
to follow through on our commitments 
at this time—more than halfway 
through the fiscal year—will disrupt 
plans in these countries at all levels, 
from the agriculture ministry to the in- 
dividual school or clinic. 
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I have heard it said that the develop- 
ment loan needs of Latin America will be 
amply met by the multilateral lending 
organizations such as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank or the World 
Bank. I welcome the shift of our re- 
sources to these organizations and am 
encouraged by their progress. However, 
testimony this year before the subcom- 
mittee confirms that these organizations 
are not ready to carry the entire burden. 
We will be deceiving ourselves if we as- 
sume that appropriations for AID can be 
cut to the level recommended by the 
committee without serious disruptions to 
specific programs and to the overall de- 
velopment effort. 

Our loans have been designed in the 
context of multilateral planning. If we 
back out now, many multilateral loans 
will themselves be jeopardized because 
of the lack of a critical U.S. bilateral 
input. 

These risks are too great to take. I 
therefore have offered an amendment to 
raise Alliance for Progress development 
loans to the level in the House bill of 
$150 million. 

Mr. President, I want to make it very 
clear that this amendment deals with 
loans and not grants. Every loan that 
is made by AID in Latin America is re- 
payable in U.S. dollars, The only aspect 
of our development loan program that 
can be considered as a “grant” is the 
concessional interest rate that is extend- 
ed to the recipient countries. 

Development loans are currently being 
made to our Latin American neighbors 
at a rate of 2 percent during the first 
10 years of the grace period and 3 per- 
cent for the balance of the loan period 
which usually runs for 30 years. 

The fiscal year 1972 budget request 
submitted to the Congress last January— 
which requested $235 million in new ap- 
propriations for Latin American loans— 
would have funded a loan program of 
$310 million for 15 Latin American coun- 
tries and regional programs. The latest 
requirements proposed by AID have re- 
duced this amount to $284.5 million for 
14 countries and regional programs. 
Clearly this reduced program will have 
to be reevaluated even if the appropria- 
tion for new funds is increased to $150 
million. But it would be impossible to 
meet even the most urgent needs if only 
$50 milion in new funds were appropri- 
ated. 

When we consider the fact that: First, 
at this late date in the current fiscal year, 
preparations and discussions on loans to 
a number of countries are well under 
way; second, the majority of our Latin 
American neighbors are scheduled to 
participate in our development loan pro- 
gram for fiscal 1972; third, we should be 
doing everything that is reasonably pos- 
sible to improve our relations with our 
neighbors to the south; fourth, a drastic 
reduction from $287,500,000 for fiscal 
1971 to $50 million for fiscal 1972 is not 
only an insult to our allies in Latin 
America, but a breach of our moral and 
political commitment to work more close- 
ly with our friends to the south, we can 
fully appreciate the negative repercus- 
sions that can follow if the funding level 
recommended by the Appropriations 
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Committee is not increased to a more 
reasonable and realistic amount. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Has the Sena- 
tor submitted his amendment? 

Mr. FONG. It has been submitted, and 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. That was the purpose of my 
inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FONG. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I support 
the Senator’s amendment, and I ap- 
preciate his willingness to add me as a 
cosponsor of it. I ask unanimous consent 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my reason 
for supporting the amendment is this: 
The cut which has been made, as the 
Senator from Hawaii has pointed out, is 
unusually drastic. The reason that I 
think it is ill-advised under present con- 
ditions is that in the present state of the 
world, with the problems which affect 
us worldwide, it is our duty to look for- 
ward rather than backward. I, therefore, 
see a new urgency for a continuing close 
relationship with Latin America. I think 
it would be idle to say that we are buying 
such a relationship with the amount of 
money here or with any amount of 
money involved. The amount of money 
and the number of projects involved are 
not really that telling. But this is really 
not the issue. 

Mr. President, the issue is the fact that 
we have conducted the Alliance for Prog- 
ress on a given level, and now indicate, 
as it were, a disapproval or a reversal of 
policy in such a material cut, especially 
as it is not justified by the fact that 
worthwhile and provident projects are 
not available. This signal would, I think, 
be very harmful to us rather than help 
us. When one considers the order of mag- 
nitude in which amounts are appropri- 
ated for defense, in the billions, not in 
the millions, I believe that for any ap- 
preciable improvement in terms of the 
morale factor in Latin America—they do 
not have to love us, but at least they can 
feel that we have génuine solicitude for 
their own economic and social future— 
it is unwise to forego the advantage of 
that, after it has been built up with so 
much effort and treasure over the dec- 
ades. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe we would be well advised not to 
curtail the program to the drastic extent 
to which it has been curtailed, and I con- 
sider it a privilege—and this is an area 
of the world I know a little about, hav- 
ing concerned myself with the area for 
at least 25 years—to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator from 


New York for his support of the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. JAVITS. Let me say one other 
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thing which I think makes vivid the 
point I am making. 

There is an association of the develop- 
ing countries called UNCTAD, in which 
about 77 countries are involved. UNC 
TAD is having its third international 
meeting in Santiago, Chile, in April. 
UNCTAD concerns itself with trade and 
development and if our commitments in 
the AID area are reduced at the same 
time we are not meeting our negotiated 
commitments in the trade area in the 
form of generalized preferences—and 
Europe and Japan have—the United 
States could reap an increasingly ill wind 
from the whole of the developing world. 

I repeat, if one could justify it on the 
ground that there were no worthwhile 
projects available, the funds might be 
cut strongly; but in the presence of 
worthwhile projects, considering what we 
have invested in the security of this 
hemisphere, I believe we would be wise 
to appropriate this additional amount. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, from 
the time in opposition to the amend- 
ment, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The committee believes that the $50 
million which it recommended for Al- 
liance for Progress loans is adequate and 
the amendment proposing a higher 
amount should be defeated for these 
reasons: ' 

First, there is an additional $77 mil- 
lion in other availabilities reappropri- 
ated in this bill making the total of new 
funds for the Alliance for Progress to 
$127 million rather than the $50 million 
which is new obligational authority only. 

Second, over $905 million in Alliance 
for Progress development loans is now 
in the pipeline and the impact of this 
tremendous balance is yet to come. 

Third, here, really, is the heart of my 
opposition to the Fong amendment: An 
additional $900 million in Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank soft loans was 
authorized just yesterday by the House; 
this is in addition to the $50 million made 
available last year and $50 million in 
this bill for the same purpose. An addi- 
tional $400 million is anticipated as the 
U.S. contribution to IDB capital—a grand 
total of U.S. development loans in Latin 
America of almost $1.5 billion over the 
next 12 months alone. 

Let me repeat that: The grand total of 
funds requested for U.S. development 
loans in Latin America in the next 12 
months will be $1.5 billion. 

Fourth, the committee has appro- 
priated $125 million for the population 
program under a separate appropriation. 
This program amounting to $100 million 
last year came largely from funds ap- 
propriated for worldwide and alliance 
loans—$61 million in 1971. This is one 
of the reasons for the smaller appropria- 
tion recommended this year. 

Fifth, of the original request for bi- 
lateral loan funds, over $70 million was 
requested for Brazil, and since the com- 
mittee report, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development advises that it does 
not contemplate any new lending in 
Brazil this year. 

Mr. President, if Congress is ever going 
to shift to the use of multinational loans, 
it seems to me that this is the kind of 
step we have to take. 
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As I said before, if this amendment 
is adopted, I will do my best to reduce 
the amount that is available for the 
Inter-American Bank. It does not make 
any sense for us to do it both ways. I 
would agree with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that under those circumstances we 
ought to cut back the Inter-American 
Bank. We should do it one way or the 
other—at least, shift one way or the 
other. 

In conclusion, there is no real basis 
on which an increase over the commit- 
tee recommendation can be justified, and 
I strongly urge the defeat of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
followed the basic policy recommended 
by the Foreign Relations Committee and 
approved earlier by the Senate. It re- 
duced the bilateral loan program for 
Latin America and emphasized the mul- 
tilateral program carried out by the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
Foreign Relations Committee included a 
provision in the fiscal year 1972 authori- 
zation bill which required phasing out 
of the bilateral loan program by June 30, 
1975. The Senate adopted this provision 
and it was approved in slightly revised 
form in conference. 

The President has said that he wants 
to increase emphasis on the multilateral 
aid. Congress has gone one step further 
and has legislated a phased reduction in 
bilateral loans. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s action in reducing appropria- 
tions for the Alliance for Progress loan 
and increasing those for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank implements the policy Con- 
gress has already adopted. 

I might point out that only last year 
the Senate approved, by a vote of 49-13, 
a bill to authorize a U.S. contribution of 
$900 million to the soft loan window of 
the Bank. A total of $837 million is in- 
cluded in the 1973 budget for U.S. con- 
tributions for the Bank’s operations. 
Latin America is not being neglected; it 
is only that the channel for giving aid is 
being changed from a bilateral to a 
multilateral basis. 

The $50 million to be appropriated 
here is not all that will be available for 
bilateral loans to Latin America, how- 
ever. In addition, there will be $76.7 mil- 
lion available from repayments on old 
loans and from carryovers, for a total of 
$127 million—a sizable sum, indeed, out 
of a budget that is more than $40 billion 
in the red. 

The Appropriations Committee's ac- 
tion on this issue should be commended 
by the Senate, and I hope that this 
amendment will be rejected. 

I think that the urgency which the 
Senator from New York mentioned is the 
urgency, really, to change our aid policy 
toward Latin America from a bilateral to 
a multilateral basis because of the con- 
ditions which have resulted from the pro- 
gram we have now. Our relations, as ev- 
erybody knows, are not in the best of 
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shape. I do not believe that to continue 
the bilateral program would be the right 
policy to accomplish the purpose stated 
by the Senator from New York, which is 
to improve our relations with Latin 
America. I believe that the proper way 
to do it is the way recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations—a shift of 
our aid to a multilateral basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would ask a ques- 
tion of the able Senator from Wisconsin. 

Before that, I would also say, with 
sincerity, that if the Senate had listened 
more to the warnings the able senior 
Senator from Wisconsin has been giving 
the Senate over a period of years about 
the growing danger incident to our grow- 
ing expenditures, the actual deficit this 
year might be much closer to the esti- 
mate made this time last year. As I un- 
derstand it, the estimated deficit for this 
year was $11.6 billion, but the actual defi- 
cit is already admitted to be $38.8 billion. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my under- 
standing. The deficit for next year is 
estimated to be $23.5 billion, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thought it was 
over $25 billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the deficit as 
against the estimate is about the same 
next year we will be approaching a $90 
billion deficit, will we not? 

m PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And this request is 
made despite the fact we have also added 
some $246 million for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What justification 
can we have today, facing this gigantic 
deficit, and with the serious problems we 
have, both fiscal and monetary stand- 
point, to add in this way to those prob- 
lems? 

How do we justify to our constituents 
adding to this problem, this debt, in this 
way? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is very difficult to 
justify, when it is recognized, as we indi- 
cated, that $1.5 billion of loan money is 
going to be available in the next 12 
months, under the provisions of this bill 
as it now stands. Even if the Fong 
amendment is rejected, $1.5 billion will 
be available. 

As the Senator from Arkansas has 
pointed out—and he has had far more 
experience than I will ever have in this 
area—we seem to have made a policy 
decision to move in the direction of mul- 
tilateral lending; and that seems to be 
the position taken by the administra- 
tion. That seems to make sense, because 
we get cooperation from other countries, 
and it is far better in terms of relation- 
ship with the borrowing country. If we 
are going to do it that way, we should not 
have the enormous amounts that are 
proposed for unilateral lending, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield an additional 
3 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. On page 5 of the 
report of the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, it states that the fund 
for special operations, that is for soft 
loans, of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank—that is money for Central 
and South America, is it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It states the U.S. 
contribution to this multilateral fund is 
66.7 percent of the total. That is the 
rercentage this country puts up as 
ugainst what all other countries put up. 
Is that correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The highest per- 
centage of bilateral contribution made 
by any country? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But it is less than 
100 percent; and the Senator from 
Hawaii in his proposal wants to pay 100 
percent. Assuming that these are good 
projects, is it not better to pay 66 per- 
cent than to pay 100 percent? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
regret the statement just made by the 
able Senator from Arkansas, because he 
has now made the point I was going to 
make. But it is very well taken. Despite 
the now admitted deficit of almost $40 
billion—and some economists tell me it 
is going to be a great deal more when all 
the figures are in—we nevertheless, some 
of us, still want to give another $100 mil- 
lion of the American taxpayers’ money 
to foreign countries in this latest pro- 
posal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
made an excellent point, and I am glad 
that he and the Senator from Arkansas 
made it together. As the Senator from 
Arkansas points out, that is better than 
putting it at 100 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Except for drug 
abuse control, it is the largest percent- 
age this country currently puts up in any 
multilateral arrangement or agreement 
that we have. Nevertheless we now want 
to make it, as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas points out, 100 percent, far beyond 
the already agreed upon 66.7 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall oppose this amendment. This Na- 
tion faces serious fiscal and monetary 
problems—possibly more than any other 
of the developed countries in the world 
today. 

I oppose the amendment because I be- 
lieve we are being asked on this floor to- 
day to do far more than our share. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The Senator from Hawaii is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I was very 
much amused at the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), and the very senior member 
of the committee the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Symincton), relative to the 
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amounts of money we authorized for the 
Inter-American Bank. We know that we 
have gone through a lot of discussion on 
the floor of the Senate relative to the 
amounts of money that we should ap- 
propriate and authorize for this insti- 
tution. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, working with the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, authorized for the 
Inter-American Bank the sum of $261,- 
760,000. That is what was requested by 
the administration. This sum of money 
was authorized by the joint conference 
between House and Senate, and now the 
chairman of the committee, who was also 
the chairman of the conference commit- 
tee, comes in and tells us that we should 
not have done that. 

His committee came forth with a bill 
and presented it to Members of the Sen- 
ate and we adopted it. That is all we are 
doing here with the Inter-American 
Bank, appropriating the amounts of 
money that they asked us to authorize. 
Now both Senators come in here and say 
that we are authorizing too much. 

Again, on the development alliance 
loan fund, the amount which was arrived 
at by the authorizing committee, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) is the chairman, and on 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) is a very 
senior member, that committee author- 
ized $206,509,000. Now they come in and 
tell us, because of the great deficit we 
are facing, and because of the plight of 
the American budget, that this sum of 
money which I have asked to be raised 
from $50 million to $150 million be not 
passed, when my amendment asks for 
only $100 million more, to raise it from 
$50 million to $150 million—not even up 
to the $206,500,000 which they had ap- 
proved as a result of their work in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and in 
the conference, and asked the Senate to 
approve. 

So the argument presented here by 
these two distinguished Senators who 
are members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I think, is really not sub- 
stantial because they were parties to the 
agreement which came before Congress, 
which came before the Senate, and which 
we know the President will sign. 

Now the distinguished Senator, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, states that there is now $905 
million in the pipeline. 

Mr. President, when we talk about the 
pipeline, let us see what that means. 

In nontechnical language, the word 
“pipeline” refers to money already made 
available to AID by Congress, but not yet 
spent. 

After receiving its funds from Con- 
gress, AID enters into a variety of agree- 
ments with recipient governments or di- 
rectly with suppliers of goods and serv- 
ices, somewhat in the manner of a pur- 
chase order and commits specified 
amounts of money to specific purposes. 
Until these purposes are accomplished 
and the bills have been received, the 
funds are not paid out but are set aside 
for payment purposes. Thus a pipeline is 
created by reserving moneys to fulfill 
contract agreements. 

This $905 million that the distin- 
guished Senator speaks about is in the 
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pipeline. They are moneys which have 
been committed when we appropriated 
the money in previous appropriation 
bills. 

The AID people went on and com- 
mitted themselves to the suppliers and 
they say, “You may have this money but 
you must complete the project.” 

In many instances these projects are 
not completed. So, therefore, the money 
is in the pipeline but the money is not 
available for reuse, because that money 
is committed and is committed to be paid 
when the project is completed and when 
the supplier has provided the goods and 
services. 

When we talk about money in the pipe- 
line, therefore, we are really talking about 
money that has been committed and ear- 
marked—money that will be spent unless 
the contract is for less than the amount 
which was contracted for. 

There may be a little saving in that. In 
that respect, I will show that there has 
seen some saving. 

Such funds cannot be diverted to other 
uses without breaking agreements with 
other governments, and without leaving 
unfinished development projects already 
in progress and/or without breaking 
contracts for U.S. suppliers of goods and 
services. 

We make a contract with a supplier to 
Supply cement, for example, or to supply 
technical assistance or to supply equip- 
ment, like a bulldozer, for a job to be 
done in South America, say in Ecuador, 
and we commit ourselves that when we 
deliver the equipment we will pay the 
amount of money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, now this 
money is committed, although not spent. 
If we were to say, “Let us take that 
money away from this commitment and 
give it to someone else,” we would be 
breaking our contract and telling the 
supplier that we have contracted with 
them but we will have no more contract 
with them and the contract is abro- 
gaied and there is no more contract. So 
we would be going back on our agree- 
ment. 

From time to time there are savings as 
a result of a decreased project cost or 
project revisions. These savings, how- 
ever, are available for other purposes 
only if reviewed and authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Pipelines build up in many U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies when the agencies un- 
dertake projects which are not com- 
pleted within a single fiscal year. For ex- 
ample, it takes a number of years to com- 
plete a complex hydroelectric project. 
When AID lends a country $10 million to 
buy American equipment or to pay for 
American engineers for a similar project, 
some part of the $10 million will not be 
paid out until the last generator or 
transformer has been delivered and in- 
stalled, and the last contract employee 
has gone home. 

Suspension of a development loan not 
only endangers progress already realized 
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under the loan but also disrupts the de- 
velopment process in the recipient 
country. 

For example, if we lend $2 million for 
a certain project and then we find that 
only $500,000 has been expended, we still 
have $1.5 million in the pipeline. If we 
take away that $1.5 million and put it 
into another project, that project will be 
held up and held in abeyance and all ef- 
forts made by the recipient country to 
go ahead with the project, the money 
they have spent up to the time when we 
take away the money, will have been 
lost. 

When AID signs a loan agreement, 
providing for financing the import of 
breeding stock, for example, to improve 
the cattle industry in a developing na- 
tion, the recipient government may in- 
vest large sums in ancillary services— 
slaughterhouses, freezing plants, trans- 
port, feedmill facilities—as part of the 
development program. The construction 
of a hydroelectric dam involves economic 
commitments within the borrowing na- 
tion including the employment of thou- 
sands of laborers and technicians and 
the purchase of quantities of goods from 
local industries. 

In other words, when we commit our- 
selves to loan a certain amount of money 
for a project, the project involves much 
more than the amount of the loan we 
commit ourselves to. 

For example, we may say, “We will 
lend you $10 million. However, the proj- 
ect may cost $25 million.” Because we 
have made a commitment to these coun- 
tries, they will commit themselves to the 
spending of $15 million of their own 
money because the project will cost $25 
million. We have committed ourselves to 
lending them $10 million. And we can 
see that they have done certain things 
and that they have expended a certain 
amount of money. We cannot say, “You 
complete the project yourselves, because 
we will not lend you any more money.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Without the delivery of 
the U.S. machinery, a wheat mill con- 
structed on the strength of a loan agree- 
ment will never benefit the hungry chil- 
dren it was designed to help and will 
waste the financial resources already in- 
vested in the project. 

Participant training agreements that 
bring foreign students to the United 
States for specialized training that will 
promote economic development would be 
voided, and both sponsoring institutions 
and trainees keenly disappointed if study 
programs were abruptly cancelled in the 
middle of the training period for lack of 
funds. The purposes of long term tech- 
nical assistance contracts undertaken by 
a U.S. university to improve an agricul- 
tural extension system or a teacher train- 
ing program of a developing nation would 
be damaged if the contract were termi- 
nated early, and contract cancellation 
costs would be an unproductive and ad- 
ditional expense. 
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Loan suspensions would also have cost- 
ly repercussions for U.S. industry. When 
AID lets a contract to a U.S. manufac- 
turer, the manufacturer gears up his pro- 
duction to fulfill the contract. A year or 
more may pass before production is com- 
pleted and delivery takes place. With- 
out payment, and without another mar- 
ket for the equipment, he would suffer 
a grievous and undeserved loss. 

What I am saying is that because we 
commit ourselves to appropriate funds 
for loans to certain countries, we tell 
them that the funds are available and 
that we are committing ourselves to the 
loan. Therefore they proceed on the basis 
of our commitment to spend their own 
money. Once they do this, we cannot 
abrogate our commitment. The contracts 
and the $905 million to which the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin alluded is that type 
of money. 

There is a little overflow from that 
type of money from costs which do not 
come up to the amount which we think 
the project will cost, although some- 
times the project is cancelled. So, from 
that standpoint, may I say that the only 
amounts availiable for the Alliance for 
Progress for next year is $19 million for 
Latin America and $45 million on repay- 
ment of interest and loan payments. In 
other words, only $65.2 million is avail- 
able. 

Mr. President, this sum of $65.2 mil- 
lion has been calculated in the budget. 
It has already been calculated by those 
who have worked upon the authorization 
program. It has already been taken into 
consideration by those who have dis- 
cussed this matter. It has been calculated 
in the administration's budget. So, when 
they say that we have $905 million in the 
pipeline, they are not telling us the full 
story, because there is not that amount 
available for loans to these countries. 

Mr. President, may I say that I am 
very astonished that the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
very senior member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SyYMING- 
TON), now come in and say that my 
amendment to increase the amount— 
$150,000,000 is wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has not yielded himself additional 
time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Th: PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is there 
oniy 5 minutes remaining to the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
time on the bill if he wishes to yield. 
I was going to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion because he mentioned my name two 
or three times. 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator called attention to the author- 
ization biil. First of all, I wish to say that 
I voted against the conference report on 
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the authorization bill. I believed the total 
was too much. For the Senator to say 
that it was in the budget and should not 
be touched is not the point. If the Sen- 
ator looks at the misjudgiments behind 
th: budget, he will sce that the Pres- 
ident estimated the dcficit would be 
some $11 billion or $12 billion. It turns 
out now to ke more than $40 billion. 
For the Senator to say that we should 
not touch an item because it was in- 
cluded in the budget is not very per- 
suasive. 

Mr. FONG. I am not saying that. I am 
saying that after the passage of the 
amendment in the amount of $150 mil- 
lion, the matter went to conference and 
the House raised it from $150 million to 
$206.5 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was not with 
my approval. 

Mr. FONG. Iam not saying that it was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the implica- 
tion was that that was with my appro- 
val. I think that the bill is much too 
large. We have gone on to proceed with 
a policy of shifting to multilateral aid. 

The President has expressed himself 
and indicated that he favored it and 
that it should go in that direction. 

The Senator now wants to reinstitute 
the bilateral aid, although the commit- 
tee has already increased the multilat- 
eral aid for Latin America. 

Mr. FONG. The bilateral and the mul- 
tilateral passed the Senate with this fig- 
ure. The conference committee agreed to 
a different figure. The sum we have put 
into the multilateral is the same author- 
ized by the conference committee. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. There are many 
reasons for that. The Appropriations 
Committee often has differing views. 
Conditions are different. We have dis- 
covered, for example, that the budget 
is in much worse condition than we 
knew a month ago or that the President 
knew a year ago when the President said 
there would only be a deficit of $11 bil- 
lion or $12 billion. 

Mr. FONG. The authorization bill was 
only agreed to last week. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not agree to 
it. It is all right to say that the Senate 
did. However, the Senator from Arkansas 
nr not in favor of the amounts in that 

ill. 

Mr. FONG, Mr. President, I realize 
that the Senator from Arkansas was not 
in favor of the bill. However, the bill 
went through his committee and he was 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have only one 
vote. 

Mr. FONG. And the child that came 
from his committee was the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In addition, they 
have changed the bill; $125 million, I be- 
lieve, has been broken out into a separate 
appropriation for population work, which 
used to be funded out of other items, 
That is another item which the Senator 
ignores as its influence on this issue. That 
change makes the money available for 
bilateral loans much larger than he 
would lead us to believe. That money 
will not be taken out of other items now. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
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and I will then yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe we 
could well devote more of our aid pro- 
grams to multilateral programs. How- 
ever, I think it would be a grievous mis- 
take to go as far as some would go in this 
direction. We must retain the right to 
make bilateral agreements in the aid pro- 
gram, particularly with the countries to 
the south of us—South America. So, lam 
very much opposed to letting the coun- 
tries of Western and Eastern Europe or 
the countries of Asia or other members 
of the International] Banks determine our 
relationship with those countries to the 
south of us which traditionally support 
the United States. Of course, about half 
a dozen, such as Cuba, Chile, and three 
or four other small countries, voted 
against us in the United Nations. 

I do not want to let those countries on 
other continents determine our relation- 
ship with Latin America. I think it would 
be an extremely shortsighted operation 
on our part. 

I agree that we have made too many 
promises in the past. We should not make 
so many promises in the future. However, 
above all else, I think that we should 
keep the promises we have made. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The Senator’s time on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Hawaii yield me 5 minutes 
on the bill? 

Mr. FONG. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor, I fully support the amendment 
of the Senator from Hawaii. I support it 
for the reasons that have been touched 
on by the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), about the United States effec- 
tively hedging on some of the funda- 
mental and basic commitments we have 
made to our friends to the south. 

Mr. President, I believe that the level 
we are requesting—$150 million, an in- 
crease of $100 million over the commit- 
tee recommendation—clearly is justified 
by the existing need. 

The authorization for this program is 
at more than $200 million and the level of 
requests from the governments of Latin 
America is at more than $285 million. 

It is important to note that the loan 
prozram has shifted in recent years to- 
wards the development of human re- 
sources. 

Thus, even the committee report rec- 
ognizes this shift, noting that the aid pro- 
grams are “geared to strengthening the 
human rather than physical infrastruc- 
ture—reople, institutions, and knowl- 
edge.” 

The increasing focus on agriculture, 
education, housing and urban develop- 
ment represents the areas I believe our 
bilateral aid program should continue to 
assist until the multilateral agencies fill 
this critical gap. 

And I want to emphasize that I be- 
lieve our increased participation in mul- 
tilateral development lending institu- 
tions is the correct direction for us to 
be moving. 
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However, the $50 million level for the 
alliance represents too abrupt a reduc- 
tion in the bilateral program, particu- 
larly since it comes so late into the year. 

Essentially, we would be cutting back 
fairly substantially at this date while 
tentative negotiations are underway with 
requesting nations for loans at a much 
higher level. 

Also I think that at this point in time, 
we should be endeavoring to alleviate 
the concern of Latin America that the 
United States is turning its back on the 
pressing needs of development in the al- 
liance countries. 

As they glance back at the events of 
this year, there is much regret. 

We imposed a 10-percent surcharge on 
Latin American nations although those 
nations had nothing whatsoever to do 
with our balance-of-payments problems. 

We have had an announcement of an 
expropriation policy, which in effect puts 
our policy toward our Latin American 
friends in the hands of the corporate 
giants of the Nation. If they do not feel 
they are going to get full compensation, 
we are going to cut off aid. This new 
policy also endangered the future of 
the multilateral concept by suggesting 
that the U.S. representative in the IDB 
and World Bank veto any nation’s loan 
request if that nation had expropriated 
an American company. 

That is a mistaken, misguided policy 
by those recent statements. 

The denial of a loan to Chile, when 
Chile was attempting to get an export 
loan for airplanes, und the heavy- 
handed policy of the United States to- 
ward that country, have been criticized 
throughout Latin America. 

We invited the President of Brazil to 
this Nation and warmly embraced him 
despite his government's very slow crack- 
down on political torture. 

We have witnessed a series of actions 
and a lack of actions which must be in- 
terpreted by our friends to the south as 
a callous disregard of our relations with 
the Latin American countries. 

All of these incidents have raised lezit- 
imate questions in Latin America about 
the nature of our relationship. 

I believe it would be unwise for us to 
carry out the deep cut in the Alliance 
Development Loan Fund at this time. 

I have been critical of the Alliance in 
the past and I have felt that it has failed 
to achieve many of its goals. But I do not 
believe that the way to define a new 
policy is to cut appropriations 7 months 
into the fiscal year. 

It also is important to recognize that 
the discussions involving project and 
program planning do not merely involve 
this Nation and the recipient Latin 
American government. 

To a degree, we have been able to co- 
ordinate this planning with the IDB, 
with the Latin American Committee on 
the Alliance for Progress—CIAP—and 
with United Nations and World Bank 
representatives. 

I believe it would be disruptive to this 
level of coordinated development plan- 
ning for the United States to pull back 
at this time and I believe it would set 
back our long-range effort to unify de- 
velopment planning. 

Thus, in 1965, where AID lending rep- 
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resented some 65 percent of total Inter- 
American Development Bank, World 
Bank and AID ioan commitments to the 
hemisphere, the AID program at the $150 
million level will represent less than 15 
percent of the anticipated level of fund- 
ing. 

We have begun a process which I be- 
lieve must be carried even further in 
the future, with an assurance of multi- 
lateral assistance in education, health, 
agriculture and housing at the level re- 
quired, I believe the bilateral program 
can be reduced accordingly. But that 
time has not yet arrived. 

Therefore, I would urge that we dem- 
onstrate our continued concern and ded- 
ication to Latin American development 
by raising the current level of Latin 
American development loan funding to 
$150 million, the same level as the House 
approved. 

I hope the amendment will carry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? I should 
like to speak in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. FONG. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. i think the real problem 
is the precipitous decline in the amount 
of bilateral aid. We all agree on phasing 
toward the multilateral concept of AID, 
but what we are phasing and how we 
phase is critically important. I submit 
for the Recor», a table which shows that 
the percentage beginning with 1964, 
when it was 56 percent, has gone down 
to 15 percent in fiscal 1971. It would be a 
slightly lesser percentage still even if 
$200 million were authorized for fiscal 
1972. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOAN LEVELS, LATIN AMERICA 


[In millions of U.S. dollars] 


Commitments (fiscal year) 


1969 1970 


1971 


319 232 
681 659 
703 6&7 


1,703 1,562 
AID as percent 
of total 56 19 15 


Mr. JAVITS. By cutting it down to 
$50 million, we really cut them down. I 
think that will cost us far more heavily 
than the amount is worth in our rela- 
tions with those countries. 

When we recognize how these coun- 
tries have been disadvantaged by the 
European Common Market in these spe- 
cial trade deals, and when we consider 
the potentiality of our own security, it 
is a modest price to pay. 

For all these reasons, and the reasons 
advanced in the arguments by my col- 
leagues, I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the able Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the $50 
million to be appropriated for Alliance 
for Progress development loans in the 
bill before us is not adequate. The issue 
before us is whether this body wants to 
be responsible for virtually ending our 
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assistance to our Latin neighbors, since 
at this level the bilateral lending pro- 
gram in Latin America will effectively be 
put out of business. 

I do not believe that we as a people 
can be indifferent to the very real needs 
of the people of developing countries in 
this hemisphere, and I do not believe 
that we are. It would not be sensible for 
us to vote out an appropriation which 
even suggests such indifference. 

Some have argued that the slack cre- 
ated by the abrupt disappearance of the 
bilateral program can be picked up by 
the multilateral agencies. This, however, 
is not the case. The multilateral agen- 
cies cannot provide the full measure of 
the development resources needed in the 
region. The AID program—particularly 
at its reduced levels of recent years— 
engages in important lending activities 
which cannot be undertaken entirely by 
the other agencies. By and large, its ac- 
tivities concentrate on educational and 
agricultural priorities, through programs 
meshing U.S. know-how, research, and 
training with the needed capital. The bi- 
lateral program has been worked out in 
close cooperation with other hemisphere 
nations, the International Development 
Bank, and the World Bank. It is con- 
sistent with their priorities and is an 
essential part of their plans and 
objectives. 

It is clear that abruptly cutting out the 
bilateral program, therefore, will not only 
leave unfillable gaps, but, further, that 
its virtual elimination can also badly un- 
dercut ongoing and proposed country and 
multilateral efforts. In short, the pro- 
posed action will simply pull the rug out 
from under the plans and expectations of 
the recipient countries and the other 
lenders. 

I see no sense in appropriating a sym- 
bolic Alliance for Progress lending level 
of $50 million which would be a symbol 
of indifference to the aspirations of the 
people of Latin America. The $206.5 mil- 
lion for Alliance lending authorized by 
both Houses is itself a historically low 
level, given the needs of the hemisphere 
and our country’s capacity to be helpful. 
It is simply inadequate. 

I strongly recommend that we approve 
the amendment to increase the Alliance 
for Progress lending level to $150 million. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment to restore to the 
Alliance for Progress the amount of $150 
million authorized in the Senate confer- 
ence report upon foreign aid. 

The United States is providing assist- 
ance to countries in Latin America in 
various multi-lateral forms, but I prefer 
to keep alive some bilateral decisions be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

I support the amendment also because 
I believe it imperative that the United 
States continue to express its friendship 
for our neighbors in Latin America and 
our willingness to join with them in de- 
velopments desired by them. Our closest 
relationships should be with Canada 
and the countries of Latin America. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
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to increase the appropriation for de- 
veiopment loans for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Strategically, economically, and politi- 
cally, the United States has an abiding 
interest in the peaceful and progressive 
development of the Latin American na- 
tions. We share a common hemisphere, 
a common history, and common values 
of individual freedom and social develop- 
ment. It is right that over the last dec- 
ade, our development assistance pro- 
gram should have refiected our special 
relationship with the many nations of 
South and Central America. 

Mr. President, testimony before the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee in re- 
cent years has made it very clear that 
the central socioeconomic problem fac- 
ing all the governments of Latin America 
is uneven development of human and 
natural resources. Latin American coun- 
tries, like most developing areas, have 
“pockets” of development: central cities, 
mining areas, and short transportation 
routes. But the rest of the country, 
often including the bulk of the popula- 
tion, remains essentially untouched by 
modern education, sanitation, housing, 
and especially employment opportunities. 

Employment is truly the key to eco- 
nomic, social, and political development. 
It is, therefore, particularly disturbing to 
me that AID officials testifying before 
the subcommittee in recent years have 
referred to an unemployment rate 
throughout Latin America which is 
estimated to be as high as 40 percent. 
No nation can long preserve order and 
promote peaceful development when 40 
percent of its populace is unemployed or 
underemployed. Such a situation clearly 
invites radicalism and revolution. 

It is for this reason that the U.S. AID 
program in recent years has focused its 
attention in Latin America on “sector 
development.” Under this program, a 
government will designate a particular 
region of a country or a particular na- 
tional program for comprehensive 
change. The focus may be on construct- 
ing a network of roads which will bring 
out raw materials, permit agricultural 
development, and provide employment. 
Or the program may concentrate on in- 
creasing enrollment in primary or sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country 
by a given percentage. One program of 
this nature in Colombia has sought to ex- 
pand primary schools in rural areas, 
while another program in the same coun- 
try focuses on buying land and distribu- 
ting it to small farmers who, in turn, are 
given technical assistance, education, 
and credit. 

Sector loans, as they are being pio- 
neered by AID, have another advantage 
in that they make hard currency—Amer- 
ican dollars—available to developing na- 
tions so that they may purchase needed 
goods abroad. In exchange, the recipient 
country makes a comparable amount of 
its own currency available to the develop- 
ment project agreed upon between its 
government and the United States. And 
the United States provides training, edu- 
cation, and advisory aid. The developing 
nation thereby obtains a double advan- 
tage from its loan and vastly increases 
its rate of progress as a result, 
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Given all of the advantages of our de- 
velopment loan program to Latin Amer- 
ica, I was deeply concerned when the 
Appropriations Committee, on which I 
serve, voted a drastic reduction in funds 
for this program so late in the year. 

Congress appropriated $287 million for 
development assistance to Latin America 
in 1971. The fiscal 1972 request was for 
$235 million, and only last week Con- 
gress authorized $206.5 million for this 
vital program. The House has approved 
$150 million. Yet the committee approved 
only $50 million for this bill. 

Mr. President, 7 months into the fiscal 
year is far too late to cut any budget by 
75 percent! Loans have been, or are being, 
negotiated. Commitments have been 
made to 14 friendly nations in Latin 
America, Programs have been planned 
or initiated on the basis of a continuing 
resolution authorizing spending at last 
fiscal year’s level. We cannot and must 
not force our Government into the em- 
barrassing and unnecessary position of 
reneging on its commitments to the coun- 
tries and peoples of Latin America. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe that 
we should increase the appropriation 
for development loans to Latin Amer- 
ica to a level of $150 million. Even this 
amount will force some cutbacks in AID 
programs. But the vast majority of vital 
programs can be continued and other 
programs can perhaps be postponed into 
future fiscal years. Let us, therefore, 
appropriate the additional $100 million 
for development loans—not taking the 
amount from other programs, but ap- 
propriating it outright for a program 
whose worth and accomplishments can 
clearly be measured. 

Mr. President. I urge the adoption of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I have no 
more time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time on the amendment 
and ask for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ha- 
waii. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mexi- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baru), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burvick), the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr, HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
InovyeE), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), th: Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) , the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr, Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman), and the Senator 
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from California (Mr. TUNNEY) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), is absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , is absent be- 
cause of iliness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from North Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAvEL), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and the Senator from 
California (Mr, Tunney) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScotTr) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) would 
vote “yea”. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 37, as follows: 

[No. 27 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 


Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hart 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McIntyre 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Case 


Pearson 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Weicker 
Chiles Williams 
Cooper 
Dole 


Young 


Packwood 


NAYS—37 


Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
Nelson 


NOT VOTING—22 


Mondale 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Tunney 


Allen 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Church 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Deminick 
Ellender 
Ervin 


Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Smith 
Spong 
Stennis 
Symington 
Tait 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Cennon 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Gravel 
Harris 


So Mr. Fonc’s amendment, offered for 
himself and other Senators, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. FONG, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order, 


Jordan. Idaho 
Magnuson 
McGee 
McGovern 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, and I believe it has 
been cleared all around—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a 20-minute time 
limitation on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
sponsor of the amendment, and the 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 832 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 832. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment (No. 832) 
is as follows: 

On page 14, lines 22 and 23, strike out 
“$5,790,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$8,690,000"". 

On page 14, line 23, strike out “$4,750,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,650,000”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. For the benefit of 
Senators, though we have a 20-minute 
time limitation, I do not think we will 
need all of the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I insist 
on order. We must be able to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
a simple amendment. It provides for the 
restoration of some $2.9 million to the 
refugee migration section of the pending 
appropriation bill. This $2.9 million, Mr. 
President, is an item which has been in 
that section of the bill for a period of 
some 25 years. It is used for the care and 
housing of refugees, primarily Jewish 
refugees who come from the Soviet 
Union, during their transportation and 
voyage to the State of Israel. 

During recent years, this has been an 
extremely important part of the financ- 
ing and the funding of this travel by 
thousands of Jewish refugees who have 
left the Soviet Union. I would say, Mr. 
President, that it is particularly impor- 
tant this year, because we have seen an 
enormous increase in the number of 
Jewish refugees leaving the Soviet Union 
and going to Israel. For example, in 
January, there were some 2,000 refugees, 
compared to a year ago, when the figure 
was only 200. It appears there is now 
much greater willingness by the Soviet 
Union to let members of the Jewish faith 
leave the Soviet Union and travel to the 
State of Israel. Therefore, I believe this 
kind of program is extremely important 
for humanitarian reasons. I very much 
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hope that it will achieve the support of 
the Senate. 

Finally, Mr. President, this program 
would affect approximately 70,000 ref- 
ugees, of which 40,000 would be Jews 
coming either from the Soviet Union or 
from other eastern European countries 
and traveling to the State of Israel. It is 
not a great deal of money. 

I know there is the argument—and the 
argument will be made—that the Euro- 
pean countries ought to pick up this pro- 
gram. I think it is highly unrealistic 
that we could expect them to do so. I, 
of course, feel strongly that this is a 
humanitarian effort. It is a very key re- 
sponsibility at this time. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute to.the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 7 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I worked 1 year of my life with refu- 
gees in Europe. I remember what the 
USEP program did. I know how effi- 
ciently it is being administered. I believe 
it is a program that has performed far 
better than many of our other aid pro- 
grams and is one that should be 
continued. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The committee strongly believes that 
there is an urgent need to consolidate 
U.S. refugee assistance efforts into a 
single office rather than have these pro- 
grams fragmented between such diverse 
agencies as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department 
of State, the Department of the Army, 
and the. Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Once -this is done and responsibility 
for administration and coordination is 
fixed, the U.S. effort should be geared to 
operate through international organiza- 
tions. This would permit the United 
States to shoulder a “fair share” of what 
is clearly an international responsibility. 

It is evident that almost a quarter of 
a century after the dislocations of World 
War II the priorities and resources of the 
Department. of State's Office of Migration 
and Refugee Assistance are almost ex- 
clusively directed toward European refu- 
gees. This discriminates against crying 
and almost overwhelming needs.in the 
Near East, Nigeria, Vietnam, and par- 
ticularly Pakistan. 

Just as the United States has under- 
written the entire costs of the. Cuban 
refugee program, the committee feels 
that the European countries of original 
asylum—principally Austria, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Turkey, Lebanon, and 
Greece—are fully capable of meeting the 
need for care and maintenance of those 
seeking temporary refuge within their 
borders.. Therefore, the committee rec- 
ommends elimination of the U.S. refu- 
gee program—USRP—under which sup- 
plementary assistance has heretofore 
been provided for European refugees. 
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Actual fiscal year 1972 expenses incurred 
to date under continuing resolution au- 
thority should be underwritten first from 
administrative expenses for which the 
full amount has been allowed and which 
can now be sharply curtailed and, if 
necessary, from other programs such as 
the U.S. contribution to ICEM’s admin- 
istrative budget. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has raised a very appealing 
issue, one which I support, recognizing 
the enormous burden on the State of Is- 
rael from the refugees who have come to 
Israel. I have studied this for many 
years, and I am sympathetic to any ap- 
peal of this kind. I do not know of any 
country that has borne such an enormous 
burden—and borne it as well as has 
Israel, because it is a country of refugees. 

I would approve any reasonable 
amount for the purpose of aiding these 
refugees to Israel, but let us know what 
we are doing. How much of this money is 
to go for those Soviet refugees who are 
going to Israel? We ought to know that. 
There ought to be some kind of under- 
standing with Israel. They ought to tell 
us what they want, what they need. It 
ought to be negotiated and worked out. 

This is a back door kind of way, it 
seems to me, of continuing a program for 
one purpose, with a notion that somehow 
it is going to help in the area where all 
of us have the greatest sympathy. 

I would be enthusiastically in favor 
of—I would like to sponsor, if I could— 
a bill that would assist Israel to the ex- 
tent that they feel they need assistance 
and which would be constructive to them 
in taking care of the refugees they have 
to handie. I do not think this is the way 
to do it. 

Mr. FONG. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the main thrust of the 
U.S. refugee effort in Europe is to assist 
in the resettlement of refugees who first 
arrive in countries contiguous to the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe. 
It is in U.S. foreign policy interests that 
the countries of first asylum maintain 
a liberal asylum policy. The countries of 
first asylum cannot maintain a liberal 
asylum policy in the face of the eco- 
nomic and political burdens of an ever- 
increasing refugee population if there is 
no assurance that the refugees have the 
opportunity to move onward to resettle- 
ment countries of the free world. Our 
main effort, entirely through interna- 
tional and American voluntary agencies, 
is to provide expert counseling as to 
emigration possibilities, visa documenta- 
tion services, medical examination, lan- 
guage training, and some supplementary 
care and maintenance. 

The countries where the principal 
refugee camps are located—Austria, 
Germany, and Italy—pay 100 percent of 
the cost of maintaining these camps, in- 
cluding food for the refugees, mainte- 
nance and upkeep of buildings, all 
utilities—everything. 

It is estimated that non-Communist 
European countries spend about $40 mil- 
lion a year to support East European 
refugees, while West Germany alone 
spends about $2 billion a year on refu- 
gees and expellees from Eastern Europe 
of German extraction. These countries 
also assist substantially—as does the 
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United States—in alleviating refugee 
problems in Africa and Asia. Further- 
more, refugee-receiving countries such 
as Australia—$92 million in 1970—spend 
substantial sums on refugees and mi- 
grants resettling in their own countries. 

Abolishment of the U.S. refugee pro- 
gram would have the following unfor- 
tunate effects: 

First. It might move countries of first 
asylum to curtail their lenient policy of 
refugee acceptance. If this happened, it 
could inhibit movement to asylum coun- 
tries for those who wish to flee from 
political or religious persecution. 

Second. Disruption of these voluntary 
agency operations through abrupt termi- 
nation of USRP, as would be necessary 
under the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee provision, would seriously dam- 
age the highly efficient and indispensable 
international resettlement mechanism 
which involves the joint participation of 
USRP, the voluntary agencies, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, and the countries 
of asylum. 

This resettlement mechanism has been 
perfected through 20 years of experience 
in dealing with the continuing flow of 
refugees and in meeting large emer- 
gencies such as the Hungarian exodus of 
1956, the exodus of Czechoslovaks and 
other Eastern European refugees after 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, and the current large flow of Jews 
from the Soviet Union. To terminate or 
cripple USRP would place serious ob- 
stacles in the path of current resettle- 
ment efforts and inevitably drastically 
reduce the rate at which the refugees es- 
caping from Eastern Europe could be ef- 
fectively handled and received by free 
countries. 

The list of voluntary agencies with 
which we have contracts follows: 

The American Fund for Czechoslovak Ref- 
ugees, 

The Polish American Immigration and Re- 
Hef Committee. 

The International Catholic Migration Com- 
mittee. 

The World Council of Churches, 

The Tolstoy Foundation, 

The International Rescue Committee. 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

The United HIAS Service. 


Third. The USRP program is the in- 
strument through which the United 
States can assist the greatly increasing 
numbers of Jewish refugees from the So- 
viet Union expected to be about 40,000 in 
1972. The assistance presently being 
given would cease just at a time when the 
plight of these refugees is in the fore- 
front of national attention. 

Fourth. There are 19,000 refugees in 
the pipeline right now who are in various 
stages of processing for resettlement. 
United States assistance through the vol- 
untary agencies would cease immediate- 
ly, and it is doubtful that necessary as~ 
sistance would be forthcoming from the 
private sector, which is already heavily 
burdened financially. The image of the 
United States as a country with humani- 
tarian interests would no doubt be sullied 
if these refugees who have been regis- 
tered with the program were suddenly 
dropped. 
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Fifth. While the numbers of non-Jew- 
ish refugees from Eastern Europe has de- 
clined since the Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968, there are still expected 
to he over 12,000 such escapees from East- 
ern Europe in 1972. They will need reset- 
tlement counselling and documentation 
assistance. 

Sixth. Abolishment of this program 
would mean that United States is assist- 
ing seventh preference and other refu- 
gees from Communist China, but not 
from the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe. This would be discriminitory 
and eventually could lead to the abolish- 
ment of such assistance now provided 
under the Far East refugee program. 

Seventh. Curtailment or abolishment 
of the USRP program would probably 
result in a reordering of priorities and a 
consequent reduction of funds now going 
to other programs such as the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration—which assists in loans and 
transportation to European and Chinese 
refugees—for language training, and so 
forth. Contracts with voluntary agencies 
have already been signed for the period 
covered by the continuing resolution. 
With European legal requirements to 
give employees notice of dismissal and 
pay termination costs, abrupt termina- 
tion of the contracts would place the vol- 
untary agencies in an extremely difficult 
financial position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FONG. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. President, the amendment only 
asks that $2,900,000 be restored. In view 
of the fact that these host countries are 
spending millions of dollars, in view of 
the fact that Germany is spending $2 
billion and the non-Communist countries 
$40 million a year, I think we can ill 
afford not to spend $2,900,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one 
final point. 

I agree with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that what we really need is a Bureau 
of Humanitarian and Refugees Affairs 
within the State Department. Our com- 
mittee recommended this in 1966. It 
would concern itself not only with the 
problems of refugees but also with the 
victims of natural disasters, and it would 
coordinate all the humanitarian pro- 
grams. 

I agree with the Senator. But we do 
not have that program, and I think it is 
unfortunate that we have not been able 
to develop that legislatively. 

I regret that the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not feel that they have ade- 
quate information, because I believe that 
the figures are quite clear on the number 
of refugees—70,000 of them, of which 
40,000 are Jewish. I think this program 
is completely justifiable. I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will yield 
back the remainder of his time, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nouncze that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Indisna (Mr. Baym), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), the 
Senato: from Alaska (Mr. Grave.), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PEREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
TNouye), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. J.ckson), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
frem Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MON- 
DALE), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Musk), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SP*’RKMAN). and the Senator from 
California (Mr. TUNNEY) are necessarily 
absent, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is absent on 
official business. 

I aiso anncunce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. East.anp) is absent 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
"Nay." 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) . 
the Senator for Idaho (Mr. JorpAN), and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
EcoTT) „are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munn?) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 15, as follows: 

[No. 28 Leg. | 

YEAS—62 
D-min'ick 
F ng 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Montoya 
Moss 

NAYS—15 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Long 
MeCiellan 
Proxmire 


Atern 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Boggs 
Prick 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
otton 
Cranston 
Curtis 


Dole 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Bible 
Buckley 
Fyri. va 
Byrd, W. Va 


Ervin 


Randolph 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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NOT VOTING—23 


Harris McGecvern 
Hartke Mondale 
Humphrey Mundt 
Inouye Muskie 
Jackson Scott 
Jordan. Ileho Sparkman 
Magnuson Tunney 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Cannon 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Goldwater 
Gravel McGee 

So Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment 
832) was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to direct the attention of the man- 
ager of the bill to page 11, under title 
III, under Foreign Military Credit Sales, 
to the provision confined to the Foreign 
Military Credit Sales. As I read those 
three lines, it says: ; 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the President to carry 
out the provisions of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, $400 million. 


I understand that a similar amount 
was authorized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
has been yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the Military Authorization 
Act, the authorization was more specific 
in terms of how that money would be 
allocated. And as I understand the Au- 
thorization Act, it actually wrote into 
law that $300 million would be used for 
credit for the State of Israel for the 
purchase of certain planes. I was just 
interested in getting the opinion of the 
manager of the bill as to his view and 
the view of the committee on this par- 
ticular matter. 

Should we infer, from the fact that no 
indication is prescribed for in terms of 
the three lines I have referred to as to 
how the money was to be expended, that 
there is any kind of retreat from the in- 
tention of the committee to use the $300 
million for military sales for Israel. 

I would note that this body has under- 
taken in the past a firm expression of its 
determ ‘nation to assure Israel the means 
necessary to defend itself. Through let- 
ters to the President signed by 76 Sen- 
ators, through a resolution to that ef- 
fect and through authorization in the 
Defense Procurement Act as well as the 
foreign aid bill, we have written this as- 
surance into law. 

Now I believe that we do not want to 
leave even the faintest possibility that 
our determination could be vitiated by 
administrative action. Thus, I believe we 
should reenunciate our decision to ear- 
mark $300 million of the Foreign Military 
Credit Sales appropriation in this bill for 
Israel only. 

I would hope that the Senator from 
Wisconsin would share my view and 
would make this clear, 

I would be interested in hearing if the 
Senator from Wisconsin could establish 
some kind of information on that. 


(No. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. The Senator 
from New York wants to have the same 
information. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
interested in this matter also. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter went through our committee. And my 
authority on the matter has just broken 
up, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON), who had so much to do 
with working out what we did work out. 

We felt that a very strong case was 
made, especially in terms of aircraft to 
justify the earmarking. So, it becomes a 
matter of grave concern as to whether 
the substantive purpose which is al- 
ready in the authorization and ear- 
marked will be actually served by the 
authorization. 

I would like to add to what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said with re- 
ference to the background of the com- 
mittee that the Senator from Missouri 
led the fight there and is an excellent 
authority on what we desire to do. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if I 
may add to the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, I fully 
support the suggestion of the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Massachusetts, because 
there is no question as to what we did 
mean in the committee. 

It was my privilege last month to be 
on the Suez Canal. I am convinced that 
these planes are needed for the defense 
of Israel. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say to the distinguished Senator fromm 
New York, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri that when 
the bill came to the subcommittee and 
the full committee, I deliberately, as 
chairman, in drafting the proposal to 
the committee, had exactly the same lan- 
guage the authorization bill has, that 
not less than $300 million shall be made 
available to Israel. 

I wanted to keep it that way, however, 
the committee decided it was redundant. 
When we get to an authorization bill 
it is a clear requirement that $300 million 
is available only for Israel out of a total 
of $400 million for military credit sales. 

It is my understanding that the sub- 
committee and the full committee have 
covered this proposal in that way. I am 
sure that Senators who have spoken on 
this subject reflect the sentiment of the 
committee that this item should be only 
for Israel. 

Mr. FONG. I join the distinguished 
chairman in his interpretation of that 
provision. 

Mr. JAVITS. That would be the leg- 
islative history on that provision. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. I coll up my amendment 
dealing with the Office of Foreign Assist- 
ance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


On page 18, line 12, strike out $800,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,200,000”. 
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On page 18, line 16, strike out “$650,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $1,028,000”. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished chairman 
is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. At the time of 
our hearings, and since that time, the 
Inspector General of the Foreign Assist- 
ance has not been as cooperative in sup- 
plying timely information as I believe 
he might have been, However, within the 
past several days, material requested last 
summer has been forthcoming, and the 
Inspector General has assured me that 
he is now in a position to respond fully, 
completely, and in a timely manner to 
committee needs. 

This understanding is formalized in 
an exchange of correspondence between 
myself and the Inspector General. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letters be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 28, 1972. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I had a pleasant 
and helpful visit with Howard Shuman. He 
listened attentively and sympathetically to 
my story, and by now has, no doubt, commu- 
nicated it to you. 

First point that I wish to make is that, 
should the limitation imposed by Sec. 504 of 
H.R. 12067 stand, this office will be reduced to 
a caretaker status immediately, and totally 
out of business within two months. A quick 
glance at the figures will show why this is so. 


Legislative Limitation 
Expended to date 


655, 000 


Balance for the remaining 5 
months 


Since our salaries alone run $75,000 a 
month, it is obvious that we will run out of 
money in less than two months. 

As I also pointed out to Mr. Shuman, the 
results of the proposed limit on our budget 
have been effective. We have now been able to 
have removed the restrictions imposed upon 
us which prevented our sending our reports 
to you on a timely basis. All of the reports 
made by this office to date have now been 
sent to Mr. William Jordan. It is our firm in- 
tention to continue to send these reports as 
they are issued. 

I also had an opportunity to give a brief 
report on our work. I was proud to be able to 
point out that the number of our reports has 
almost doubled on an annualized basis in 
FY 1972 as compared with FY 1971. The 
financial benefits to the United States Gov- 
ernment resulting from the work of this 
office have risen from $16,372,000 in CY 1970 
to $38,547,000 in CY 1971. Furthermore, in the 
military assistance area, which I know is of 
particular interest to you, we have had only 
one less report in the first 6 months of FY 
1972 than we/had in all of FY 1971. I intend to 
maintain this increased interest in military 
assistance. 

In addition to financial benefits measurable 
in specific dollars, we have also done work 
which, although harder to measure in ab- 
solute terms, may well be of far greater worth 
in improving the efficiency and the results of 
our foreign assistance programs. I mentioned 
two examples to Mr. Shuman: our review of 
the medical school at the University of 
Saigon and our ongoing review of AID’s con- 
tracts with American universities. 

I sincerely hope that something can be 
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worked out to eliminate 504 of H.R. 12067. In 

accordance with Mr. Shuman’s instructions, I 

will be calling him Monday morning for fur- 

ther word—needless to say I stand ready to do 
anything in my power that can be helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY FAUNCE, 
Acting. 
JANUARY 31, 1972. 

Mr. ANTHONY FAUNCE, 

Acting Inspector General of Foreign Assist- 
ance, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Faunce: I have your letter of 
January 28 which I assume is in response to 
my letter of last June 24. 

I regret your earlier inability to supply 
copies of the Inspector General’s reports at 
the time they were issued to the agencies 
concerned. However, I am glad to know that 
any problems that may have existed have 
been resolved. The Committee is now engaged 
in a review of the reports which your office 
delivered to the Committee last Friday, and I 
have noted your “firm intention to continue 
to send the reports as issued.” If any new 
impediment is raised to complying with my 
request in the future, please advise me im- 
mediately by letter. 

I should think that the over-all reductions 
in foreign assistance would permit a con- 
comitant reduction in the Inspector Gener- 
al's budget, but as Mr. Shuman told you I 
will give further consideration to the limi- 
tation recommended in the bill after the 
Commitee staff has completed its review of 
your reports. 

I have also taken special note of your 
increased interest in the area of military 
assistance. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Op- 
erations. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in view 
of this new responsiveness on the part 
of the Inspector General, I am willing to 
accept the amendment, which will limit 
funds for the Inspector General, but the 
limitation will be at the budget level and, 
therefore, will not curtail the amount re- 
quested for fiscal year 1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back on the amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FONG. I yield back the rest of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back, The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. FONG. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, earlier 
today, when I was not in the Chamber, 
some discussion took place about the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion and why we seemed to be resting 
content to have $25 million. However, 
$25 million, within reservations for it, 
which is in the bill in the other body, 
has not been inserted, and we were not 
moving with respect to it. I believe that 
the committee is and has been dealing 
with the situation and is contemplating 
a consideration of the matter after testi- 
mony. Specifically, I believe that the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE), the manager of the bill, has very 
adequately given full accommodation to 
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the consideration which such item will 
receive in the regular appropriation bill. 

But I gather that various statements 
have been made respecting the operation 
of the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration. I was the author of that 
amendment, and the Senate very gen- 
erously went along with me, and it finally 
became law, so I feel a very special sense 
of responsibility for the operation of the 
agency for that reason. 

Every insurance company, before it 
finally becomes mature and is a real 
moneymaker, has to demonstrate it by 
paying its liabilities. If it is hit with an 
important casualty and really pays, then 
it is a real insurance company. I have 
every reason to believe that the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation will suc- 
cessfully surmount the Chilean problem. 
So the reverse backing of the United 
States is very necessary to enable a pri- 
vate, productive enterprise to function, 
and such a program will typify what such 
an agency can do with its capital 
resources. 

I shall discuss this subject further, but 
I wanted to go on record today before 
we adjourned, since this question has 
been raised. I wish to thank the manager 
of the bill (Mr. Proxmire), and also the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee (Mr. Fonc) , for the sympathy and 
understanding which have been mani- 
fested by them. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

There is no question that the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, which 
was authored by the Senator from New 
York, serves a very useful and valuable 
purpose, We recognize that it is essential, 
if we are going to get private investment 
to replace far more efficiently and more 
imaginatively the public investment 
which Congress and the President pro- 
vide. I am for this program, as everyone 
who is thoughtful, I think, must be for 
it. 

OPIC’s proven losses are guaranteed by 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States. Its claims were something like $4 
million at the time, the subcommittee 
held its hearings last June—they are now 
over $250 million. 

It was our feeling, and the reason why 
we withheld appropriation of the $25 mil- 
lion requested was in order to take some 
action to make it as impressive as pos- 
sible that there should be full hearings 
to determine OPIC’s financial situation 
and the adequacy of the premiums 
charged with respect to it’s operation. It 
should be, as the Senator from New York 
intended to be, something that would be 
operated at the expense of those who 
benefited, particularly a private invest- 
ment corporation, not as a burden on the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree. I 
think the operation is being handled in 
an admirable way. I am confident that 
OPIC will stand up in accordance with 
the insurance principle and pay every 
year’s premium and that every year they 
will be able to pay off the losses and to 
make money. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am very 
much impressed with the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation. The cor- 
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poration has made $152 million as of this 
date from the fees they had collected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Which is $1 million. 

Mr. FONG. Which is $1 million. 

The entire program, as I understand, 
was about $20 million or $30 million. So 
the program is working out very well. I 
understand that the directors have now 
increased the premium rates, so that 
they are getting larger fees; and also 
that they have reinsured some of the 
loans. For example, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation has reinsured 
$250 million of their risk with Lloyds of 
London, and are now reinsuring, or are 
about to reinsure, another $250 million 
with private investment bankers. 

So they are doing a good job. I was told 
by the Ambassador of Chile that the fact 
that private investment corporations are 
in back of some of the businesses that are 
now being expropriated in Chile is one of 
the reasons why we are now negotiating 
on a very fine basis. So we can look for- 
ward to the fact that some of the busi- 
nesses will be repaid—that is, the cost of 
these businesses will be repaid to those 
companies, and the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation will not be called 
to pay the expropriation costs. 

I feel that the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation is a very good agency 
and that we should give it all the help 
possible. We have withheld this amount 
at present, because we want to look 
deeper into the situation. I know that 
after looking deeper into the situation we 
will come out with some plan. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Ohio. His comments are 
very gratifying. 

ASSISTANCE TO ECUADOR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a confer- 
ence of nations is scheduled to take place 
during 1973 to consider a convention or 
conventions dealing comprehensively 
with the law and uses of the oceans. 

Among the topics to be included are 
jurisdiction over the mineral resources of 
the ocean floor, fisheries, breadth of the 
territorial sea and access through straits 
for navigation. 

The United States has many interests 
involved in this complex subject and will 
need the support of many friendly coun- 
tries to secure those interests. 

In view of this forthcoming conference 
of nations and continuing negotiations 
between our Government and govern- 
ments of Latin American countries 
claiming 200-mile territorial seas and as- 
serting jurisdiction within that terri- 
torial sea against foreign fishing vessels, 
it would be particularly untimely for the 
appropriation for foreign assistance for 
fiscal year 1972 to include a prohibition 
on assistance to Ecuador. Such a prohibi- 
tion could well be counter-productive to 
out Nation’s overall interest in the law 
of the seas. 

Thus I strongly urge that in the con- 
ference with the Housé of Representa- 
tives on the 1972 appropriation for for- 
eign assistance, the conferees from the 
Senate stand fast on the Senate bill 
which contains no such prohibition. 

THE PEACE CORPS 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 

like to comment specifically on one item 
CXVIII——154—Part 2 
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in the pending foreign assistance appro- 
priation bill; namely, the amount for the 
Peace Corps. I commend the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee for recommend- 
ing the full amount of the authorization 
for fiscal year 1972, which is $77.2 mil- 
lion. I support that figure and I urge 
my colleagues to do likewise. I particu- 
larly urge the chairman and those senior 
members of the committee who will be 
on the conference committee to stand by 
this figure and impress on our friends 
in the House of the necessity to maintain 
that amount. 

The budget request of $82.2 million was 
the lowest in 4 years. The Congress saw 
fit to lower the amount to $77.2 million, 
but the continuing resolution authorized 
spending at a level of only $72 million. 
The House allowance in this bill is only 
$68 million. 

Because of my concern, I asked Di- 
rector Blatchford for the implications of 
these reductions. He indicated that the 
Peace Corps could get by at the Senate 
committee level, but that is the rock bot- 
tom. At a level of $72 million, the Peace 
Corps would be forced to bring home 
large numbers of volunteers—perhaps up 
to 50 percent—and cancel its programs 
in over a dozen countries. Mr. President, 
this should not be allowed to happen. 
Our foreign aid program has received 
considerable criticism, but the Peace 
Corps is one of the best investments this 
country can make. 

Coming from a great agricultural 
State, I am particularly pleased with the 
emphasis the Peace Corps is placing on 
agricultural projects—something I have 
long advocated. The Tenth Annual Re- 
port indicates that, in 1969, 82 farming 
specialists were in service with the Peace 
Corps, and 308 additional volunteers had 
some background in agriculture. By 1971 
there were 225 specialists and 769 ex- 
perienced farmers—about 2% times as 
many in both cases. 


year, about 25 percent of all voluntee 
will be working in agriculture-related ` 
projects. These range from helping estab- 
lish agricultural cooperatives to building 
vocational agriculture schools, and the 
projects utilize the special talents of 
vocational agriculture teachers, nutri- 
tionists, agricultural mechanics, forest- 
ers, agronomists, livestock specialists, 
and fisheries experts. 

As we all know, increased food produc- 
tion and better agricultural production 
and marketing methods are the urgent 
needs of many countries of the world. 
The Peace Corps is helping to meet these 
needs by providing skilled agricultural 
specialists who are helping these coun- 
tries help themselves. Let us provide the 
Peace Corps with the resources to con- 
tinue this vital effort. 

FUNDS FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want today to join with Senator CHILES 
and Senator Gurney in support of their 
amendment to the foreign aid appro- 
priations bill. This amendment would, 
as I understand it, delete the language 
in the Senate bill which calls for the 
cutting off of funds after February 22, 
1972, for furnishing medical and welfare 


It is projected that, during the unter 
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payments to refugees who have resided 
in the United States for 3 years. 

If funds for these programs are ac- 
tually cut off after February 22, it would 
mean a withdrawal of Federal refugee 
reimbursements to the States totaling 
$68,000,000. This is an enormous burden 
to bear, particulary considering the fact 
that it comes without warning. Florida 
is one example of a State which has been 
forward-looking enough to plan for the 
eventual phasing out of the Cuban 
refugee assistance program. But now is 
certainly not the time. Florida has edu- 
cational and welfare programs which 
simply cannot go forward without Fed- 
eral funding. These programs are not 
built in a day, even though they could 
be swiftly destroyed if Senators CHILES’ 
and GuRNEY’s amendment is not 
accepted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot 
Richardson, be printed at this point in 
the Recor. It points out in detail the 
impact that a February 1972 cutoff 
date would have on those States which 
receive Federal assistance for their Cu- 
ban refugee population. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1972. 
Hon. HUGH Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Scorr: The action taken by 


the Senate Committee on Appropriations, in 


the 1972 Foreign Assistance Appropriation 
Bill (H.R. 12067), reducing the amount for 
the Cuban Refugee Program to $129,000,000 
and placing an abrupt and severe restriction 
on Federal reimbursements to the States 
for refugee welfare and medical assistance, 
has serious implications for the States and 
communities which have so generously 
accepted substantial numbers of refugees 
during recent years. 

We refer specifically to page 14, lines 5-9 
of the Bill as reported by the Committee: 
“Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available herein shall be available after 
February 22, 1972, to furnish medical and 
welfare payments to refugees who have 
resided in the United States for three years 
or more.” (Emphasis added.) 

Enactment of this provision would mean a 
withdrawal, during the remainder of fiscal 
year 1972 and fiscal year 1973, of Federal 
refugee reimbursements to the States total- 
ing $68,000,000. Of this amount, an estimated 
$28,000,000 would be made up by Federal 
reimbursements under the regular public 
assistance and medical assistance programs, 
and $40,000,000 would have to be provided 
from State funds. 

Recent court decisions have made clear 
that aliens cannot be excluded from our regu- 
lar public assistance and medical assistance 
programs, and that this applies both to those 
programs which are federally aided (old- 
age assistance, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, aid to the blind, aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children, and Medicaid) 
and to those programs which are financed 
entirely from State or local funds (general 
assistance, home relief, etc.) . 

Under these circumstances, the effect of 
the provision proposed by the Committee 
would be simply to shift to the States, with- 
out warning and with little advance notice, 
& large portion of the financing of refugee 
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assistance. The difficult fiscal situations of 
the States are well known. Last year, at least 
nineteen States found it necessary to reduce 
their assistance payments to American 
citizens. We anticipate that a sudden shifting 
: from Federal to State financing of a sub- 
stantial portion of the refugee assistance 
funding will necessitate further reductions 
by the States in their welfare payments to our 
citizens, * 

This is precisely the type of situation 
which we believe should be avoided. 

While we concur with the concept of a 
time-limited Federal responsibility for refu- 
gee welfare and medical assistance, we be- 
lieve that a transition from the present situ- 
ation should be made in a carefully planned 
and orderly fashion that will result in mini- 
mum hardship for both the States and the 
people involved. This is why this Depart- 
ment has committed itself to effecting sub- 
stantial reductions in the refugee program 
upon the anticipated effective date of Wel- 
fare Reform legislation. Such legislation will 
enable most of the refugee assistance cases 
to be transferred to the regular programs 
without a severe financial impact on the 
States. 

The anticipated effective date of Welfare 
Reform legislation is July 1, 1978. Therefore 
we can assure the Committee and the Con- 
gress that a substantial reduction will occur 
in the refugee program request for fiscal 
year 1974. 

In addition, we have been advised that the 
airlift of refugees from Cuba to Miami will 
terminate prior to the end of the present fis- 
cal year, The President's budget request for 
fiscal year 1973 does not include any funds 
for the airlift. Therefore we can also assure 
the Committee and the Congress that the en- 
tire refugee program will be phased out as 
rapidly as this can be accomplished without 
hardship to States and communities which 
have received the impact of substantial num- 
bers of refugees. In fact, a phasing down of 
the program has already begun with a reduc- 
tion of 30 percent in the Federal refugee pro- 
gram staff in Miami as a result of the dimin- 
ished airlift flow experienced during the past 
few months. 

It is our firm conviction that approval of 
the reduced amount indicated as needed for 
fiscal year 1972 ($139,000,000 rather than the 
original request of $144,103,000), together 
with the plan we have outlined above, pro- 
vides the best possible means for an orderly 
transition from the present Federal refugee 
efforts to a complete phaseout of the pro- 
gram without placing a burden on many of 
our States and communities. 

We urge that the Senate give careful con- 
sideration to this matter and act favorably 
upon the full amount indicated as needed 
for the present fiscal year. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 

Cuban Refugee Programs.—Estimated Ef- 
fect During Next 16 Months of Cut-off in 
Federal Refugee Program Reimbursements to 
States proposed by Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations for Welfare and Medical Assist- 
ance to Refugees Who Have Been in U.S. Over 
3 Years. (Effective Date of Cut-off Proposed 
by Committee: February 22, 1972.) 

The Cuban Refugee Program appropriation 
requests for fiscal years 1972 and 1973 include 
funds to continue the present policy of reim- 
bursing the States 100% for financial and 
medical assistance to needy refugees so that 
such refugees do not become a burden on 
State or local resources. 

A provision proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for inclusion in the 
Foreign Assistance Appropriation Bill (H.R. 
12067) would prohibit such reimbursements 
after February 22, 1972, for medical and wel- 
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fare payments to refugees who have resided 
in the United States for three years or more. 

The estimated effect on States of this lim- 
itation during the remainder of fiscal year 
1972 and fiscal year 1973 would be as follows: 


Estimated loss to States in Federal refugee 
program reimbursements under Senate 
committee restriction on reimbursements 
to States 


$31, 700, 000 
12, 179, 000 
10, 230, 000 

7, 601, 000 
1, 211, 000 


New Jersey 
Massachusetts 


Connecticut 
Louisiana 
Michigan 


238, 000 
211,000 
1, 262, 000 


Maryland 
Other States. 


Note—Of the total of $68,000,000, an esti- 
mated $28,000,000 would be made up by 
Federal reimbursements under the regular 
public assistance and medical assistance pro- 
grams, and $40,000,000 would have to be pro- 
vided from State and/or local funds. Under 
the regular programs, the Federal percentage 
varies from State to State. No Federal funds 
would be available for general assistance type 
cases. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
are additional objections which should 
be made concerning the Appropriations 
Subcommittee’s action on the Cuban 
refugee assistance program. I would 
first of all recommend that there be full 
funding for this program in line with 
the original budget request of $144,108,- 
000. Secondly, I would urge the subcom- 
mittee to reconsider the recommenda- 
tion in its report that the entire pro- 
gram be terminated by June 30, 1973. 
There are ways to save money, but this 
is not one of them, not when there is a 
question of assistance for educational, 
medical, welfare, and housing needs. 

I think it is a mistaken assumption to 
make that because the number of Cuban 
refugees arriving in the United States is 
dwindling, that the problem of helping 
these refugees no longer exists. It most 
certainly does and many States are doing 
all they can to assume their responsi- 
bility in helping these people. It, never- 
theless, is up to the Federal Government 
to work with the States in this regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my telegram to Governor Askew 
concerning the Cuban refugee assist- 
ance program be printed in the Rzecorp. 
In addition, I ask my colleagues to join 
in supporting every effort to secure the 
continuation of Federal funding for this 
program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[TELEGRAM] 
Gov. REUBIN ASKEW, 


State House, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 

I want you to know that I will oppose the 
Committee provision in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Appropriations bill which would elimi- 
nate or reduce funds for Cuban Refugee As- 
sistance. I have told Senator Chiles’ office 
I will support his amendment to the Appro- 
priations bill. 

It is most unfortunate that the Appropria- 
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tions Committee did not take sufficient recog- 
nition of the enormous financial and social 
burden that the phasing out of this program 
would have on the State of Florida and the 
Cuban refugees who live in Florida. Dade 
County is reputed to have one of the best 
school systems in the country with an excel- 
lent program for Cuban school children. 
Were the funds for this program cut off by 
June 30, 1973, not only would the Cuban 
school children suffer the consequences but 
so would the entire school system. 

In addition, there is a large elderly Cuban 
population in Florida who are not American 
citizens and as such do not qualify for Fed- 
eral Welfare programs. Their housing, medi- 
cal expenses, and resettlement costs are 
funded through the Appropriation bill. In 
two years they will not qualify for Fed- 
eral Welfare, and, therefore, they are very 
much dependent on the funds in this bill. 

Florida has over 100,000 Cuban refugees 
and has done an outstanding job in helping 
these people find jobs, homes, and receive a 
decent education. The state programs are 
prepared to become self-sufficient over time, 
but this bill would impose an enormous eco- 
nomic burden on the state without sufficient 
notice. 

I therefore, will do whatever I can to make 
sure the Cuban refugee program remains 
fully funded beyond June 30, 1973. I salute 
you and the people of Florida for doing such 
an excellent job in welcoming and providing 
for these refugees. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be taken out of neither side, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 854 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been asked by the distin- 
guished Senators from Florida (Mr. Gur- 
NEY and Mr. CHILES) to call up amend- 
ment No. 854, by Mr. Gurney, that it may 
be made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 14, line 5, beginning with the pro- 
viso strike all the language down through 
line 9 on page 14, 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute on the 
amendment, on behalf of the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. GURNEY). 

There will be no action on this amend- 
ment tonight. It will be the pending ques- 
tion tomorrow when the Senate returns 
to the consideration of the foreign aid 
appropriations bill. I think it is quite 
likely that there will be a rollcall vote on 
the amendment at that time. 

The majority leader has asked me to 
state that, in the event cloture is in- 
voked tomorrow, the Senate will continue 
with the unfinished business, but if the 
motion to invoke cloture fails of adoption 
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on tomorrow, it is the plan of the leader- 
ship to set aside temporarily the unfin- 
ished business immediately and to re- 
sume the consideration of the foreign aid 
appropriation bill. 

The distinguished majority leader has 
also asked me to state that it is the plan 
of the leadership to adjourn the Senate 
by 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. I assume this will be the final 
quorum call of the day. 

I ask unanimous consent that no time 
on the pending amendment be charged 
by virtue of the quorum call and that no 
time be charged against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will please call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GURNEY). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
foreign aid appropriation bill now be laid 
aside and that the unfinished business 
again be laid before the Senate. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill by title as follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN), 
amendment No. 813. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10:30 a.m. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order, the fol- 
lowing Senators will be recognized, each 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, and in the 
order stated: Senator Byrp of Virginia, 
Senator Sponec, and Senator Harris. 

At the conclusion of the unanimous 
consent orders recognizing Senators, 
there will be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements lim- 
ited therein to 3 minutes, at the conclu- 
sion of which the Chair will lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business, the 
pending question being at that time 
amendment No. 813, offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 
No time limit has been agreed to with 
reference to that amendment. However, 
the yeas and nays are ordered thereon. 

Tomorrow, at 12:45 p.m., the 1 hour 
under rule XXII will begin running, and 
the mandatory quorum call will occur at 
1:45 p.m., at the conclusion of which 
the automatic rollcall vote on the mo- 
tion to invoke cloture will occur. In other 
words, the vote on the motion to invoke 
cloture will occur at about 2 p.m. tomor- 
row. 

As I stated a few minutes ago, the 
distinguished majority leader wanted it 
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clearly understood that if the motion 
to invoke cloture carries, the Senate, of 
course, will continue with the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business through- 
out the afternoon tomorrow. However, if 
the vote on the motion to invoke cloture 
fails, it is the intention of the majority 
leader to again set aside the unfinished 
business during the remainder of tomor- 
row and ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the foreign aid appropriations 
bill, on which there is a time agreement. 
Rolicall votes will occur tomorrow. 

Finally, I repeat, the majority leader 
intends to adjourn the Senate by 5 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6:39 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, February 3, 1972, 
at 10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 2, 1972: 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation for 
terms expiring December 17, 1974: 

Dan W. Lufkin, of Connecticut, vice Robert 
F. Buck, term expired, 

J. D. Stetson Coleman, of Virginia, vice 
Clifford H. N. Yee, term expired. 


U.S. Navy 


Adm. Horacio Rivero, Jr., U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of admiral on the 
retired list pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. Richard G. Colbert, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and respon- 
sibility determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Julien J. Le Bourgeois, U.S. 
Navy, having been designated for commands 
and other duties of great importance and 
responsibility determined by the President 
to be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 
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PAN AM FARES TO HELP MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AND THEIR DEPEND- 
ENTS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is a pleasure to bring to the attention of 
the Senate what I consider to be an 
important development toward the im- 
provement of conditions of military 
service. I refer to the recent announce- 


ment by Mr. N. E. Halaby, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Pan American 
World Airways, of new Pan Am fares 
for military personnel in overseas areas, 
and their dependents. 

This action by Pan Am is of direct 
benefit to the military personnel over- 
seas and their families. One of the heavi- 
est burdens of military service is family 
separation caused by the serviceman 
being stationed far from home. 

Mr. President, under these new fares 
for an example, a serviceman on leave, 
or his dependents, whether they live 
with him or in the United States, can 
travel via Pan Am’s regularly scheduled 


flights from Frankfurt, Germany, to any 
one of four east coast U.S. cities serviced 
by Pan Am—Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, and Washington, D.C. 

Pan Am deserves a commendation for 
showing this interest in the welfare of 
the U.S. serviceman and his depend- 
ents. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of my 
colleagues who receive inquiries from 
servicemen regarding costs of travel, I 
ask unanimous consent for the Pan 
American announcement of December 22, 
1971, regarding the proposed new fares 
from certain European cities, and their 
announcement of January 11, 1972, re- 
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garding the proposed new low fares for 
servicemen and their dependents in the 
Pacific area be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Pan Am To OFFER SERVICEMEN NEw Low 
TRANSATLANTIC FARES 


WasuHincton, D.C., December 22.—Pan 
American World Airways will offer service- 
men and their dependents stationed in Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom the lowest 
fares ever for confirmed seats on all sched- 
uled flights to the United States and back. 

“We hope this announcement will come as 
a happy Christmas present for these Amer- 
icans serving in uniform abroad,” Pan Am 
Chairman Najeeb E. Halaby said. 

The new fares will take effect next Febru- 
ary 1, subject to Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
proval. 

From London, the basic fare will be the 
same—$76.90—to Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or Washington. The fare 
to any of these northeastern cities from 
Germany will range from $84.90 from Frank- 
furt to $97.90 from Munich. 

Fares via the Polar route will also be the 
same to Pan Am'’s four West Coast destina- 
tions: Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. From London to any of these 
cities will cost $152.90, from Frankfurt, 
$160.90, and from Munich, $173.90. 

During the six-week peak summer season, 
the fares will be $26 higher from Britain and 
$29 higher from Germany. Peak season west- 
bound is August 1 to September 15, and east- 
bound is June 1 to July 15. 

“These fares will enable passengers whom 
national security requires to live far from 
home to enjoy the far superior benefits of 
scheduled air service at fares that in many 
cases will be lower than those offered by the 
less convenient nonscheduled charters,” Mr. 
Halaby said. 

Passengers may leave from London, Glas- 
gow, Frankfurt, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, 
Nuremburg or Stuttgart, and may go to Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Detroit, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 

They may fiy on any of 134 transatlantic 
flights a week in winter, and even more when 
the number of flights is increased for the 
summer season, 

Spouses and dependent children will be 
eligible to travel, either with the eligible pas- 
senger or separately, and whether they live 
with the serviceman in the U.K. or Germany, 
or live in the United States. 

“Thus a youngster going to school in the 
States can visit his Dad in Germany at a 
lower fare, or a serviceman whose wife 
doesn’t qualify for government transporta- 
tion can better afford to have her join him 
overseas,” Mr. Halaby said. 

“In addition the new Pan Am fares to 
places like Detroit and San Francisco will be 
considerably lower than the combined charter 
fare to New York and military discount fare 
for confirmed space to the further destina- 
tion. This will be an even greater reduction 
for dependents, who now have to pay full fare 
to the further destination,” Mr. Halaby said. 

“These substantial fare reductions refiect 
Pan Am’s long-standing special concern for 
America’s servicemen,” Mr. Halaby said, “a 
concern refiected in our starting in 1966 the 
Rest and Recuperation airlift for Vietnam 
servicemen, and our more recent role in flying 
them in scheduled 747s under government 
contract to Hawaii.” 

“These Americans are making severe per- 
sonal sacrifices for us,” Mr. Halaby said. “We 
want to show our appreciation and respect for 
them, making these sacrifices a little easier, 
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and enabling them to reach back to home 
and family.” 

Passengers taking advantage of the new 
fare must purchase their tickets when they 
make their reservations, and if they cancel 
within 48 hours of scheduled departure time, 
they get only a 75 percent refund. No stop- 
overs enroute are allowed at these fares. 

Other basic fares to the far northeastern 
cities will be $96.90 from Berlin, $93.90 from 
Nuremburg, $92.90 from Stuttgart. Fares to 
Detroit will be $20.40 additional. and to the 
four West Coast destinations $76 higher than 
these basic fares. 


Pan AM To CUT TRANSPACIFIC MILITARY FARES 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 11.—Ameri- 
can servicemen stationed across the Pa- 
cific will be able to travel to and from the 
United States at new low fares on all Pan 
American World Airways scheduled flights, 
Pan Am Chairman Najeeb E. Halaby an- 
nounced, 

The new fares will also be good for spouses 
and dependent children either to accompany 
the servicemen, or to fly from the United 
States to visit him at his overseas base, or to 
travel one way to join him. 

The new fares will take effect February 15, 
subject to Civil Aeronautics Board approval. 

Except for special fares that Pan Am of- 
fers to servicemen based in Vietnam, these 
will be lower than most of the present lowest 
military fares for scheduled flights across the 
Pacific, and in every case they will reduce 
substantially the cost of dependents travel. 

The new Pan Am military fares will be 
good on flights to west coast cities, Hono- 
lulu, and New York, 

To west coast cities, the round-trip from 
Tokyo will cost $297, compared with the 
lowest present fare of $518. The Hong Kong 
fare drops to $385 from $668; Manila to $395 
from $657; Singapore to $499 from $760; Oki- 
nawa to $476 from $624, and Guam to $370 
from $444. 

From Bangkok, the fare remains $450, but 
it now also applies to dependents, who pre- 
viously had to pay $752. Taipei fare drops to 
$464, down only from $469 for the service- 
man, but down from $657 for his dependents. 
The Seoul fare is $350, the same for service- 
men, but down from $608 for dependents. 

To New York, round-trip fare from Tokyo 
is $449, from Hong Kong $537, Manila $547, 
Singapore $651, Bangkok $602, Okinawa $628, 
Seoul $502, Taipei $616, and Guam $522. 

To Honolulu, round-trip fares will be: 
from Bangkok $415, Guam $304, Hong Kong 
$385, Manila $356, Okinawa $476, Seoul $295, 
Singapore $499, Taipei $389, and Tokyo $297. 

The one way fare for dependents joining 
the servicemen overseas will be half the 
round-trip fare. 

“When Pan Am introduced the new low 
fare for Vietnam servicemen to the West 
Coast and New York,” Mr. Halaby said, “the 
domestic airlines promptly lowered their 
fares correspondingly so the serviceman 
could fly to other inland destinations at sim- 
ilar low fare levels.” 

“We expect the domestic carriers will do 
the same for these servicemen stationed at 
other bases across the Pacific, as well as for 
their dependents.” 

The fares will be good for confirmed seats 
on all Pan Am’s 56 scheduled flights a week 
across the Pacific. 

It will bring the advantages of scheduled 
services into the price range of charter 
flights, which operate with undependable 
frequency and to limited destinations. 

The new fares are good for a round-trip 
lasting up to 45 days. Tickets must be bought 
when reservations are made, and reserva- 
tions canceled within 48 hours of scheduled 
departure will bring only a 75 per cent re- 
fund. 


February 2, 1972 
OEO-CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us were shocked by President Nixon's re- 
cent veto of the OEO-Child Development 
Act. I believe that the veto was one of 
the greatest mistakes of judgment ever 
made by a President of the United States. 

The following article by Professors Urie 
Bronfenbrenner of Cornell and Jerome 
Bruner of Harvard as printed in the 
January 31 New York Times eloquently 
describes the magnitude and con- 
sequences of this mistaken judgment: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHILDREN 
(By Urie Bronfenbrenner and Jerome Bruner) 


Two weeks before Christmas, the President 
vetoed the Child Development Act of 1971. In 
doing so, he stated: “Neither the immediate 
need nor the desirability of a national child 
development program of this character has 
been demonstrated.” The needs of the na- 
tion’s children, the President proclaimed, 
would be adequately met by his own proposed 
legislation H.R. 1. 

As specialists concerned with the care and 
development of the young, we must take 
strong issue with the President on both 
counts, the President asserts that unlike the 
vetoed legislation his own bill will “bring the 
family together.” But if we examine the pro- 
visions of H.R. 1 it becomes clear that it is far 
more likely to break the family apart. Thus, 
the President himself speaks of the bill as 
“my workfare legislation to enable mothers, 
particularly those at the lowest income levels, 
to take full-time jobs.” In effect, the bill 
forces mothers, especially single mothers, to 
register for full-time work or job training, or 
else be stricken from the welfare rolls. 

Such provisions can only increase the pres- 
sure on poor and near-poor families to deliver 
their young into compulsory day care. In 
point of fact, this is a “put-them-to-work- 
bill,” not a child development bill. 

Unlike the legislation vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, H.R, 1 does not give the mother freedom 
of choice, Nor is there adequate assurance of 
standards for quality child care services. 
Surely, such a prospect raises the spectre con- 
jured up in Secretary Richardson’s ill-consid- 
ered words of condemnation for the vetoed 
Child Development Act of 1971, when he 
speaks of “shoddy, second-rate baby bins in 
which children were stored away, neglected or 
abused.” H.R. 1, moreover, makes no provi- 
sion at all for children of the millions of 
working families who are just above poverty 
line ($4,000 to $7,000 income for a family of 
four). Finally, with apparently only $360,- 
000,000 in new money allocated in the first 
year for child care services in the Administra- 
tion’s bill, the number of additional children 
who can be served is only about 5 per cent of 
those in actual need. 

Given these woefully inadequate and de- 
structive features of the Administration’s 
bill, it is painful to recall the hope-giving 
words of the President less than two years 
ago, when he proclaimed “a national com- 
mitment to providing all American chil- 
dren an opportunity for healthful and stim- 
ulating development during the first five 
years of life.” 

At a time when we should already be 
seeing fruits of this commitment refiected 
in the lives of the nation’s children and 
their families, we are told that there is 
“neither immediate need nor the desira- 
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bility of a national child development pro- 
gram.” Such a statement seems to us in- 
comprehensible in the light of the available 
facts. Here are some of them: 

In 1971, 43 per cent of the nation’s moth- 
ers worked outside the home. In 1948 the 
figure was only 18 per cent. One in every 
three mothers with children under six is 
working today. In 1948 the figure was one 
in eight. There were more than 4.5 million 
mothers with children under six who were 
in the labor force last year. 

In 1971, of all mothers of children under 
six, 10 per cent—1.3 million of them—were 
single parents bringing up children without 
a husband. Half of these mothers also held 
down a job. 

Mothers in poor and near-poor families 
are much more likely to be gainfully em- 
ployed, partly because so many of them are 
heads of families. Among families in pov- 
erty, 45 per cent of all children under six 
were living in female-headed households; in 
nonpoverty families the figure was only 3.5 
percent. In two-parent families where the 
husband earned $10,000 or over, only 20 per- 
cent of the mothers worked; where the hus- 
band earned less than $7,000, 35 percent of 
the mothers worked. These women work be- 
cause they have to. 

There are nearly six million preschool chil- 
dren whose mothers are in the labor force. 
Of these, one million live in families below 
the poverty line (e.g. income below $4,000 for 
a family of four). An additional one million 
children of working mothers live in near 
poverty (income between $4,000 and $7,000 
for a family of four). All of these children 
would have to be on welfare if the mother 
did not work. Finally, there are about 2.5 
million children under six whose mothers do 
not work, but where family income is below 
the poverty level without counting the many 
thousands of children in families above the 
poverty line who are in need of child care 
services, this makes a total of about 4.5 mil- 
lion children under six whose families need 
some help if normal family life is to be 
sustained. 

In closing, we can only repeat the first 

and principal recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s own White House Conference on Chil- 
dren a year ago. By an overwhelming vote, 
the delegates recommended that “the Federal 
Government fund comprehensive child care 
programs, which will be family centered, lo- 
cally controlled, and universally available, 
with initial priority to those whose needs are 
greatest. These programs should have suffi- 
cient variety to insure that families can se- 
lect the options most appropriate to their 
needs. A major educational program should 
also be provided to inform the public about 
the elements essential for quality in child 
care services, about the inadequacies of cus- 
todial care, and the importance of child care 
services as a supplement, not a substitute, 
for the family as the primary agent for the 
child’s development as a human being.” 
. If the President will not act to meet this 
need of the nation’s children and their par- 
ents, the people and their elected representa- 
tives must do so. 


REPORT OUTLINES DOD EFFORTS 
FOR POW/MIA 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this Congress and all Ameri- 
cans everywhere share an anxious con- 
cern over the plight of American prison- 
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ers of war and those missing in action 
in Southeast Asia. In every way possible, 
that concern includes the families and 
loved ones of our POW/MIA’s—those 
wives, parents, and relatives who have 
most directly borne the heavy burden of 
separation and frustration over the 
years. 

Despite numerous and varied efforts by 
the United States our servicemen remain 
imprisoned or unaccounted for. No de- 
gree of human concern or negotiation 
has changed the obstinate refusal of 
the North Vietnamese and Vietcong to 
either consider the matter or adhere to 
the terms of the Geneva Convention on 
treatment of prisoners of war to which 
North Vietnam acceded. 

In the face of such tragic circumstances 
it is sometimes difficult to keep in mind 
that our Government has made urgent 
and repeated attempts to free our POW’s 
or, at the very least, obtain humane 
treatment for them. 

It was, therefore, particularly helpful 
and enlightening to obtain a resume of 
Department of Defense efforts on behalf 
of Americans missing or captured in 
Southeast Asia. This report details the 
scope and breadth of the many and 
varied attempts by DOD to help solve 
this tragic problem. 

In order to share it with our colleagues 
in the Congress I am pleased to place the 
report in the RrEcorp at this point and 
thereby call attention to the Department 
of Defense efforts for POW/MIA’s to our 
colleagues. 

The report follows: 


PW/MIA—DOD EFFORTS SINCE JANUARY 1969 


- Januar Januar 
A. Statistical comparison 1969 1975 


PW changes January 1969 to January 1972 
Captured and identified as of January 
69 


Released since January 1969 
Escaped since January 1969. 


Captured prior to January 1969, identi- 
fied since then 
Captured and identified since January 


Total captured and identified as 
of January 1972 


January 
197 


14,685 
2354 


i A haig 1,001 letters distributed by peace group on Dec. 21, 


2 Includes 18 letterwriters captured in South Vietnam, 
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B. DOD EFFORTS 


Prior to January 1969, US Government ap- 
proach on PW/MIA problem was one of “quiet 
diplomacy,” involving principally efforts by 
the US Chief Negotiator in Paris, and by 
State through US Embassies with foreign 
countries. State was designated as “spokes- 
man” on PW/MIA matters. Public comments 
were held to a minimum. 

In January-February 1969, DOD began 
considering a program to publicize the PW/ 
MIA problem. The program was initiated in 
March 1969. It involved: 

Public statements by Government officials. 

Press conferences/speaking engagements 
by returnees. 

Enlisting assistance of news media. 

Encouraging private organizations, indi- 
viduals and family members to participate in 
publicity generating activities. 

Following are milestones in DOD's public 
affairs program: 

March 3, 1969—Press release of Secretary 
Laird’s March 1, 1969 memorandum to DOD 
Departments ordering inquiry to ensure that 
all possible help is given both PW/MIAs and 
their families, and initiating action to focus 
more public attention on prisoner problem. 

May 19, 1969—Press statement by Secretary 
Laird. 

Pointed out enemy mistreatment of PWs. 

Asked adherence to Geneva Convention. 

May 19, 1969—Press briefing on US Prison- 
ers of War and Missing in Action Personnel. 

Hard hitting, illustrated and documented 
briefing on mistreatment of US PWs. 

September 2, 1969—Press conference by 
Lieutenant Frishman and Seaman Hegdahl, 
reporting on mistreatment of PWs. 

September 2, 1969—Press release by Sec- 
retary Laird, accusing Hanoi of mistreat- 
ment of PWs. 

September 17, 1969—Press comments by 
Secretary Laird at the Capitol, on occasion 
of the Special Order Session in House of 
Representatives. 

September 17, 1969 through present: 

Numerous public comments and addresses 
by DOD officials. 

OSD personnel such as General James and 
Mr. Friedheim have been very active in pub- 
licizing the issue. 

The Services have, through their Informa- 
tion Offices, scheduled public addresses by 
their Secretaries, Chiefs of Staff, and other 
officials, and appearances by returnees. 

The Air Force Thunderbirds have adopted 
a Missing Man formation honoring the PW/ 
MIAs. 

Air Force produced and distributed widely 
a 414 minute film clip publicizing problems. 

DOD has responded to requests from pri- 
vate organizations and individuals and PW/ 
MIA families who have asked for material 
and information to publicize the issue. 

The PW/MIA problem was given recogni- 
tion at many major sports events with na- 
tional TV coverage. 

DOD Armed Forces Information Office is 
pursuing a continuing information program 
on PW/MIAs. 

November 29, 1970—Son Tay PW rescue 
attempt. 

May 1971—OSD and JCS provided rep- 
resentation to a Geneva Conference of Gov- 
ernment Experts in international humanitar- 
ian law. Our major objective was to achieve 
better enforcement of the existing law for 
protection of war victims, including PWs. 

March 26, 1971—DOD PW/MIA Task Force 
organized. 

C. CONGRESSIONAL EFFORTS 

September 1969—-House Special Order de- 
voted to condemning enemy policy towards 
and treatment of PWs. Members of both 
Houses have made almost daily speeches and 
protests on and off the floor since that 
date. 

November 1969—Hearings by House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on National Secu- 
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rity Policy and Scientific Developments 
(Chairman Zablocki) to explore thoroughly 
PW/MIA problem and to consider several 
Concurrent Resolutions. Testimony was 
heard from State, Defense, and American Red 
Cross. HFAC later reported House Concur- 
rent Resolution 454, which unanimously 
passed 91st Congress. 

February 21, 1970—Public Law 91-200 
signed, removing $10,000 ceiling on Uniform 
Services Savings Deposits for PW/MIA. 

March 1970—Hearings by House Armed 
Services Committee (Chairman Rivers) on 
problems of PWs and their families. Testi- 
mony heard from Defense and from five PW/ 
MIA views concerning the wives’ trip around 
the world, looking for help and information 
on husbands. 

April/May 1970—Hearings by Zablocki 
Subcommittee to consider resolutions intro- 
duced since November 1969, and to help 
bring attention to May 1 rally. Testimony 
heard from members of both Houses, PW/ 
MIA wives, State, Defense, American Red 
Cross, and H. Ross Perot. HFAC reported 
House Cencurrent Resolution 582, which 
passed both Houses. 

June 24, 1970—Public Law 91-289 passed, 
authorizing $5.00 per diem for period spent 
in PW status without humane treatment or 
adequate food. 

August 1970 to present—A continuing 
series of Congressmen and Senators have 
visited Paris and many have met with repre- 
sentatives of the PRG and DRV. 

December 1970—Release to Senators Ken- 
nedy and Fulbright by the North Vietnamese 
of a list of 368 US servicemen captured in 
North Vietnam (339 PWs, 20 died after 
capture, and 9 released). 

March/April 1971—Hearings by Zablocki 
Subcommittee to explore the entire spec- 
trum of opinions and issues involved in PW/ 
MIA question. Testimony was taken from 
returned prisoners, wives and mothers of 
PW/MIA, peace group representatives, Amer- 
icans who have spoken to enemy representa- 
tives in Paris, representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross, Administration spokesmen, 
and members of Congress. 

August 1971—Hearings by Zablocki Sub- 
committee to document experiences of U.S. 
servicemen released by or escaped from the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam. 

September 1971—Hearings by House Armed 
Services Committee to determine what fur- 
ther might be done to assist the prisoners 
and missing or their families. 


D. DIPLOMATIC AND THIRD COUNTRY EFFORTS 
General 


The President and Secretary of State have 
raised the prisoner of war issue with a large 
number of Foreign Ministers and Heads of 
State, including those of Finland, Sweden, 
France, Germany, Canada, the United King- 
dom, Japan, Indonesia, India, Laos, Rumania, 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, and with 
the Pope. Lower level approaches have been 
made to these and many other countries. 


Neutral internment 


The U.S. and GVN proposed the neutral 
internment of sick and wounded and long- 
held prisoners of war in neutral countries. 
The other side rejected the proposal but sev- 
eral foreign countries, both publicly and 
privately, offered their territory and facilities 
for internment. 


Borman-Kegley trip, August 1970 

Visited 14 countries: Moscow, Warsaw, 
Stockholm, Paris, Geneva, Belgrade, Algiers, 
Tehran, Delhi, Bangkok, Vientiane, Saigon, 
Hong Kong, and Tokyo. Found vast amount 
of sympathy, some general proffers of assist- 
ance. Probably warmest (and most surpris- 
ing) reception was in Algiers, where Borman 
had long discussion with Boumedienne and 
Foreign Ministers Bouteflika. 
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United Nations 


November 1969—Rita Hauser gave speech 
in Third Committee. 

November 1970—Senator Pell gave speech 
in Third Committee. 

November 1970—US introduced General 
Assembly Resolution, calling for inspection of 
all PW camps, as required by Geneva PW 
Convention, and urging compliance of all 
states with Article 109 of the Convention, 
which requires prompt repatriation of sick 
and wounded and suggests repatriation or in- 
ternment in a neutral country of long term 
prisoners. 

December 1970—General Assembly Resolu- 
tion passed 60-16. 

November 1971—Third Committee repre- 
sentative Admiral Alan Shepard reminded 
General Assembly of prior resolution and 
called for action to enforce. 


E. EFFORTS IN PARIS TALKS 


1969—-Ambassador Lodge touched on the 
PW issue in his remarks at his first session 
and returned frequently to the subject dur- 
ing his tenure as US Delegation Chief. 

December 31, 1969—Ambassador Habib, as 
Head of our Delegation, devoted his entire 
opening statement to the PW/MIA issue. To 
highlight US demands for an accounting, he 
passed to the other side a list of all US 
servicemen missing and captured in South- 
east Asia. 

March 5, 1970—The President directed that 
Ambassador Habib give the highest priority 
to the prisoner problem, an instruction 
which continues in effect today. 

August 1970—Ambassador Bruce reiterated 
the US position on the PW/MIA issue in his 
first session and frequently returned to the 
subject. 

September 17, 1970—PRG “clarification” of 
its ten point proposal tied prisoner talks di- 
rectly to agreement on US troop withdrawal 
by June 30, 1971. 

October 7, 1970—President Nixon called 
for immediate release of PW’s on both sides 
as a part of his 5 point plan. The other side’s 
response has been negative so far. 

December 17, 1970—DRV Chief Delegate 
stated that if June 30, 1971, date for US 
withdrawal not satisfactory, the US could 
propose another date for consideration. 

July 1, 1971—PRG seven point “elabora- 
tion” of its previous proposals but advancing 
the date for US withdrawal to any date in 
1971. Although the DRV/PRG has implied 
in private unofficial discussions that the 
prisoner question can be resolved separately 
from issues, the other side has maintained 
that all issues must be resolved together in 
official contacts. 

November/December 1971—-Major emphasis 
by US Delegation on DRV failure to per- 
form on PW question, refusal to discuss its 
own proposals, and apparent inability to en- 
ter genuine discussions. 

F. EFFORTS IN AND WITH GOVERNMENT OF 

VIETNAM 


Unilateral releases to North Vietnam 


November 1969—GVN offered to release 62 
sick and wounded North Vietnamese prison- 
ers to North Vietnam. Offer not accepted. 

March 1970—GVN offered in Paris to re- 
lease 343 sick and wounded. 

June 1970—GVN announced intention re- 
turn 62 sick and wounded and 24 civilian 
seamen to North Vietnam if latter did not 
object. 

July 1970—GVN carried out return of 62 
sick and wounded and 24 civilian seamen to 
North Vietnam, by three one-way boats. 

January 1971—GVN succeeded in return- 
ing 35 sick and wounded NVA to North Viet- 
nam across the DMZ. 

June 1971—GVN attempted to return 570 
NVA PW to North Vietnam. Although 660 
PW were interviewed by a neutral party, only 
18 would agree to go and NVN cancelled the 
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arrangements while the return operation 
was underway. 

Total NVA repatriated to North Vietnam 
as of January 1972: 188. 


Chieu Hoi 


Prior to January 1970, 19 VC PWs were 
processed for release through the Chieu Hoi 
program. Between January 1970 and October 
1971, an additional 764 VC PWs were “Chieu- 
Hoted.” On the occasion of President Thieu’s 
inauguration on October 31, 1971, he an- 
nounced the release to Chieu Hoi status of 
an additional 2299 VC PW. 

Total PW released to Chieu Hoi: 3082. 


Other releases in South Vietnam 


Prior to January 1970—427 PWs. 
January 1970-September 1971—181 PWs. 
October 31, 1971—623 PWs. 

Total VC PW released: 1231. 


Administration of GVN PW camps 


The GVN holds more than 35,000 enemy 
prisoners of war in six camps, with the bulk 
held at the central PW camp on Phu Quoc 
Island. All prisoners captured by US and 
other allied forces are transferred to GVN 
custody under Article 12 of the Third Ge- 
neva Convention. These camps are regu- 
larly visited by the ICRC, serving in lieu of 
a protecting power for the PW, and which 
is permitted to interview PW in private. The 
PW camps are administered completely sepa- 
rate from the civil prison system (including 
Con Son) although 106 PW, who have been 
convicted of crimes after capture, are con- 
fined in civil prisons, or are awaiting trans- 
fer to PW camps. 

ICRC inspection reports have reflected gen- 
eral satisfaction with GVN administration of 
the PW camps. Some critical reports in 1970, 
primarily concerning medical care, resulted 
in prompt corrective action by the GVN 
which was satisfactory to the ICRC. 


G. ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL LEAGUE OF FAMILIES 
OF AMERICAN PRISONERS AND MISSING IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Informal organization started in late 1966. 

Incorporated in June 1970. Formal opening 
of office in Washington, 30 June 1970. 

Membership includes a majority of PW/ 
MIA families, but not all. 

Other smaller family organizations are: 
Reunite our Families, Rescue Line, Families 
for Immediate Release. 

Activities involve petition and letter writ- 
ing programs, extensive speaking engage- 
ments, appearances on radio and TV, press 
conferences, trips abroad and securing sup- 
port and assistance of Government officials 
and private organizations/individuals, 

Sponsor of National Advertising Council 
campaign which primarily emphasizes the 
necessity for impartial inspections and visits 
to PWs at their places of detention. 

Organized trip by a large group of family 
members to Geneva during May 1971 ICRC 
conference on humanitarian international 
law to draw delegates’ attention to need for 
more effective enforcement of existing law 
and custom particularly regarding prisoners 
of war. 

Presented petition to UN Secretary Gen- 
eral on behalf of all families in November 
1971 in conjunction with Shepard speech in 
Third Committee and solicited assistance 
with a number of foreign UN missions, 

League originally chartered as organiza- 
tion to pursue humanitarian aims regarding 
prisoners. As time has gone on, more and 
more League members have expressed in- 
terest in entering political arena and op- 
posing the Administration’s general objec- 
tives in Southeast Asia. A resolution urging 
greater political involvement by the League 
was defeated at its Convention in September 
1971, but the sentiment of many of the mem- 
bers seems to be changing in favor of enter- 
ing the political field in the election year. 
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Trips abroad 


Commencing in 1969, many PW/MIA fam- 
ilies have traveled abroad, seeking informa- 
tion and support and generating publicity. 

September 16, 1969—First group of wives 
visited Paris and North Vietnamese Delega- 
tion. 

Since that time, family members have 
made numerous trips to many countries. 
They have met with NVN, PRG and Pathet 
Lao representatives in Paris and Vientiane. 


H. OTHER NOTEWORTHY NONGOVERNMENTAL 
ACTIVITY 


Scholarships for PW/MIA nezt of kin 


Kevin Murphy, (President, American 
Courier Corporation) and Paul Wagner 
(Wagner & Boroody, Washington, D.C.) have 
been working for some months with State 
legislative leaders to provide PW/MIA chil- 
dren with the same tuition exemption or re- 
duction in State universities extended to 
children of servicemen killed in action. Most 
State legislatures will take action in next 
Spring’s (1972) sessions. 


ABA young lawyer’s section 


YLS has organized a Committee to pro- 
vide legal assistance to PW/MIA next of kin 
and to work for modification of State laws 
which are unduly restrictive on PW/MIA 
families in acquisition and disposal of real 
and personal property of relatively small 
monetary value. Initial efforts in Florida and 
Texas have been successful and the commit- 
tees are now being expanded into other 
states. 

Cities and civic groups 


During 1970 a growing number have spon- 
sored programs in support of PW/MIAs. 

Organized publicity programs and peti- 
tion/letter writing campaigns. 

Financed trips abroad for PW/MIA families. 

Major programs adopted in Spokane, 
Washington; Fort Walton Beach, Florida; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Norfolk, Virginia; and 
Colorado; among others, 


Opportunists and rumors 


Widespread publicity given the PW/MIA 
issue has brought out the predictable group 
of opportunists and outright crooks. A con- 
tinued series of rumors and reports of bizarre 
schemes to free the prisoners have been cir- 
culated over the past two-three years. Family 
members, particularly those active in pub- 
licity efforts, have had to be constantly on 
their guard to avoid being taken advantage 
of. State/Defense agencies have been most 
thorough in following up each report to in- 
sure that no possible benefit to the men is 
overlooked. 


I. DOD EFFORTS FOR NEXT OF KIN 
General 


The primary responsibility for assisting 
next of kin of missing and captured service- 
men rests with the military Services, which 
inform and help the families through fre- 
quent local base contacts and regular news- 
letters from the Service Headquarters. 

Some efforts have been specifically fostered 
or assisted by OSD: 

Summer 1969—Special briefings for NOK 
at 17 locations around the country, involving 
OSD/PA, ISA and State Department repre- 
sentatives, based on May 19 news conference. 

September 1969—Navy-sponsored tour of 
country to allow families to meet and hear 
returnees. The presentation was largely based 
on the September 2 news conference. 

December 1969—Air Force-sponsored tour 
of country to present three returnees in a 
briefing for families about the conditions of 
captivity in North Vietnam. 

December 12, 1969—-DOD-proposed meeting 
at the White House between President and 
26 wives and mothers of PW/MIA. 

May 1, 1970—OSD provided space-available 
airlift for families to attend Congressionally- 
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sponsored Appeal for International Justice 
in Washington, and also assisted the orga- 
nizers. 

May 1970—Army-sponsored tour of coun- 
try, on which released and escaped prisoners 
of war briefed families on conditions of cap- 
tivity in South Vietnam. 

October 3/4, 1970—OSD provided space- 
available airlift, advice, assistance, and pres- 
entations for Annual Meeting of National 
League of Families in Washington. 

June 1971—OSD sponsored tour of the 
country on which representatives of State 
and Defense Departments discussed matters 
of interest to the PW/MIA family members. 
Service representatives were present to dis- 
cuss individual problems with family mem- 
bers. 

September 27/28, 1971—OSD provided 
space-available airlift, advice, assistance, and 
presentation for the Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the National League of Families. 


J. RED CROSS EFFORTS 


The American Red Cross has attempted 
throughout the Vietnam War to be helpful 
in any way possible. The ARC has attempted 
to communicate directly with the NVN Red 
Cross on 11 occasions since 1966, and has re- 
ceived two replies. 

September 1969—The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), at its Istan- 
bul Conference, passed a resolution calling 
on all parties to provide to prisoners of war 
the full protections of the 1949 Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Prison- 
ers of War. 

September 1969—The ARC brought the 
ICRC resolution to attention of all Red Cross 
Societies of the World and requested that 
they communicate with Hanoi in behalf of 
U.S. servicemen held by the other side in 
Southeast Asia. Helpful responses were forth- 
coming in many cases. 

October 1969—-ARC wrote to almost 10,000 
newspapers about the ICRC resolution and 
encouraged editorial based on the resolution 
in an effort to promote public understanding 
of the PW/MIA problem. 

November 1969—ARC “Write Hanoi” cam- 
paign. 

January 1970—ARC offered to send pack- 
ages to PW/MIA when next of kin unable 
or unwilling to do so. 

May 8, 1970—ARC conducted second “Write 
Hanoi” campaign in conjunction with World 
Red Cross Day. 

October 1970—Provided administrative 
support for National League of Families first 
annual meeting. 

March 1971—-ARC participated in an Inter- 
national conference of Red Cross societies, 
one objective of which was to find more 
effective means of enforcing the existing 
Geneva Conventions. 

April 1971—-Cooperated with Reader's Di- 
gest in a third “Write Hanoi” campaign. 

September 1971—Provided administrative 
support for National League of Families sec- 
ond annual meeting. 


STATE OF U.S. ECONOMY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
informative article on the new national 
budget and how it relates to the US. 
economy appeared in the January 29, 
1972, issue of the Augusta Chronicle 
newspaper, Augusta, Ga. 

This article, authored by columnist 
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David Lawrence, stresses the importance 
of a pickup in business activity if the 
economic picture is to brighten. Mr. Law- 
rence also comments on the high budget 
deficits the country is now experiencing 
and the need for more expenditures in 
the area of national defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Extension of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPENDENT ON BUSINESS 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Nixon cannot cure the deficit in 
his budget merely by cutting expenses. His 
only hope is that business recovery will some- 
day exceed current estimates so that revenue 
will be larger than now is expected. 

The official forecast of a deficit of $38.8 
billion for fiscal year 1972, which ends on 
June 30, is to be followed by a $25.5 billion 
deficit for the year ending June 30, 1973. But 
the Administration doesn’t know the extent 
to which employment will rise and what the 
increase in preduction will be in the coun- 
try. There is no accurate way of forecasting 
profits. The truth is the revenue which the 
government gets is 18.4 per cent of the na- 
tional output. 

But meanwhile Mr. Nixon finds it necessary 
to budget big sums for certain requirements. 
Less will be spent on defense than on human 
resources, and every effort will be made to 
stimulate the economy to “full employment.” 
For this would mean a considerable rise also 
in income to the U.S. Treasury. 

Even though Mr. Nixon has reduced ex- 
penses in some categories and is allocating a 
larger part of the budget to human resources, 
it has become important to increase the dol- 
lar amount for defense. This decision was 
based upon an intimate knowledge of the 
dangers that are arising in the internation- 
al situation as the Soviet Union spreads its 
power, particularly its naval strength, around 
the globe. Although the national debt will 
grow and deficits will be unpopular in the 
next few years, they are an essential counter- 
part of what might be called protection for 
the Nation. 

The President has drawn up his budget 
with a substantial proportion—45 per cent— 
designated for human resources, while 
spending for defense is 31.8 per cent. But 
the President is up against an economic 
problem which he cannot remedy unless the 
business operations of the country are stimu- 
lated and thus given a chance to increase 
the revenues collected by the Treasury. 

One of the unfortunate facts of the last 
two years is the decline in tax receipts from 
corporations and from individuals. The 
Treasury needs greater business activity in 
order to get more revenues. The President 
cannot ignore the conditions existing in a 
recession period and must help stimulate 
employment wherever possible and thus as- 
sist indirectly to increase profits. 

But notwithstanding the economic dilem- 
ma within the United States, the President 
is faced with a serious problem in interna- 
tional affairs. The Soviet Union is unques- 
tionably spreading its influence in Asia and 
Europe and is at the present time concen- 
trating on the building-up of its navy. This 
has led the Administration to recognize that 
Polaris submarines of an advanced type must 
be built and that missiles must be deployed 
throughout the world so they may be used 
by our Navy and act as a deterrent to what- 
ever the Soviet Union may be planning. 

In Congress, all this is regarded as merely 
an increase in defense spending similar to 
that which has been recommended in other 
years. But Mr, Nixon would never have pro- 
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posed the items he now is favoring for an 
improved Navy if he had not been con- 
vinced that these were absolutely required 
for the security of the United States. The 
President knows that his plan to strengthen 
the Navy will have a significant effect on the 
Soviets and perhaps make possible an agree- 
ment on the limitation of strategic arms, 
which has long been talked about without 
any concrete results. 

Uneasiness over the naval situation started 
with the Soviet acquisition of bases and 
the expansion of its fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. It has become more acute since 
Moscow's treaty last year with India opened 
up the Indian Ocean to the Soviet navy. 

The President probably isn’t happy about 
his budget because it has a big deficit, for 
actually a deficit in a time of recession is 
inevitable. As soon as economic recovery is 
achieved deficits can be expected to be mate- 
rially reduced, if not eliminated. Mr, Nixon 
is hoping to show the country that his dis- 
tribution of appropriations will be very help- 
ful on the domestic side. But the real worry 
is over what might happen internationally if 
the United States doesn’t continue its spend- 
ing programs to supply the latest kinds of 
weapons. 


ANOTHER STEP IN THE CONTROL 
OF INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 
TRAFFIC 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House of Representatives adopted 
three amendments which I offered to use 
American economic power to stop the 
flow of dangerous drugs to this country. 

On January 25 the House of Repre- 
sentatives took an historic step forward 
by passing the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971. That legislation, now awaiting the 
President’s signature, contains a provi- 
sion pledging the United States to cut 
off foreign economic and military aid to 
those nations which fail to take adequate 
steps to prevent narcotic drugs produced 
or processed in, or transported through, 
those nations from illegally reaching 
American Government personnel abroad 
or from being smuggled into our coun- 
try. That action was a moral commit- 
ment that we will use our economic 
power to fight the mushrooming interna- 
tional trafficking in dangerous drugs. 

My amendments extend that solemn 
pledge. At the same time, they do not en- 
able our Government to dictate policy to 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
the Asian Development Bank, and the 
International Development Association. 
John R. Petty, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for International Affairs, testi- 
fied before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
and Related Agencies on March 31, 1971. 
At that time he said: 

The United States does not and should 
not seek to dominate policy making in a 
multilateral institution in which it is only 
one of many members and to which it pro- 
vides only a portion of the capital. It is legit- 
imate, nevertheless, for the United States 
to be concerned that its important policy in- 
terests and policy initiatives be reasonably 
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taken into account in the institution’s policy 
formulation. 


I agree with Mr. Petty. As a partner in 
these multilateral ventures, dedicated to 
joint decisionmaking, we should not ar- 
rogantly impose our mandate on these 
organizations. But it is equally important 
that we do not neglect our policy goals, 
one of which is the control of interna- 
tional narcotics traffic. 

For this reason, my amendments did 
not attempt to dictate the Banks’ deci- 
sions on applications for loans from 
member countries. Rather, they stated 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
the American Governor of the Banks, 
shall instruct the U.S. executive directors 
to vote against any loans or utilization of 
Bank funds for those nations which the 
President of the United States has deter- 
mined to be failing in their moral obli- 
gation to assist us in our battle against 
drugs. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971 directs the President to cut off our 
bilateral aid. This determination would 
end, like that provided for in my amend- 
ments, when the noncooperating nation 
turns around and assists us in our 
efforts. 

PANAMA 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs told a House subcommittee 
this past November: 

The significance of Panama is evidenced 
by the fact that during the past 12 months, 
641 pounds of heroin were seized in the 
United States which had transited through 
Panama. 


That report from BNDD went on to 
detail how the chief of air traffic con- 
trol at Panama’s Tocumen Airport mis- 
used his official position to facilitate the 
trafficking of dangerous drugs. 

Between 1961 and 1970 Panama re- 
ceived $35.7 million in loans from the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

ASIA 


With the promise by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to end production of opium pop- 
pies by the middle of 1972, it is evident 
that increased trafficking of opium, mor- 
phine, and processed heroin will result 
in Asia. Already, several nations which 
are members of the Asian Development 
Bank are prime potential suppliers of 
dangerous drugs for the American mar- 
ketplace. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan has received $5.15 mil- 
lion in Asian Development Bank loans as 
of December 31, 1970. Yet we have seen 
no progress in attempts to convince the 
government in Kabul to crack down on 
opium poppy cultivation there. 

Naomi Barry, writing in the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune on November 29, 
1971, described the heroin situation 
there: 

More than a month ago, the UN invited 


Afghanistan to join its Special Committee 
on Narcotic Drugs. So far, no response. 


This is in sharp contrast with a state- 
ment made by Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man Amanulah Hasrat who was reported 
as saying in 1970: 

We don’t have the equipment for detec- 
tion and control. We need help, and we've 
appealed to the United Nations. 
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The Barry article continues: 

Interpol, from its Paris headquarters, has 
indicated a desire to provide all its facilities 
in return for cooperation. Again, no response. 
To get a bead on the source, the U.S. Justice 
Department last year established a Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs in Kabul, 

The concerned are becoming feverishly 
anxious, The hash traffic is benign compared 
to the next move on the horizon. Turkey, one 
of the great supply centers of opium, re- 
cently outlawed the cultivation of the poppy. 
It’s only a matter of time before the require- 
ments of the power kings, who may be sitting 
in Marseilles or Chicago, will stimulate in- 
creased poppy cultivation in Afghanistan. 

Although its growth is supposedly against 
the law, it is definitely being raised “prob- 
ably in the tribal areas near the Pakistan 
border. Who's going to survey that area? They 
don’t go for inquiring strangers.” 

However, in spring anybody driving near 
Kandahar can easily see from the road the 
beautiful purple and gold fields of the opium 
Poppy. 

SOUTH VIETNAM 

Reports, substantiated by the investi- 
gations by Members of Congress, have 
revealed that South Vietnamese military 
officers and high government officials are 
reaping huge profits in the heroin trade. 
One U.S. Customs advisor, Joseph P. 
Kvoriak, reported last February that 
smuggling at Tan Son Nhut Airport in 
Saigon has mushroomed to such a level 
that, despite years of American assistance 
to South Vietnamese customs officials. 
the sole function of customs at the air- 
port seems to be to assist these smug- 
glers to bring in their contraband with- 
out hindrance. 

Our GI's are risking their lives in a 
senseless, costly, and immoral war de- 
fending dictatorships in Southeast Asia. 
Billions of our dollars have been dumped 
into a quagmire of death and violence 
in Indochina. Yet we have tolerated the 
lack of cooperation by South Vietnamese 
officials in the war against drugs that 
has permitted to substantial number of 
servicemen to return home as addicts. 

As of December 31, 1970, South Viet- 
nam had received $2.5 million in loan 
funds from the Asian Development Bank. 


THAILAND 


Thailand forms part of the fertile 
triangle—with Burma and Laos—which 
is a major source of opium poppies for 
world consumption. The Department of 
State told Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN on 
April 29, 1971, that, based on available 
evidence, approximately 60 percent or 
the world’s illicit production of opium 
centers in the fertile triangle, Congress- 
man RoBERT H. STEELE told the House 
Subcommittee on Europe of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on July 7 of last 
year that this area is the source of “an 
estimated 10 percent of the heroin 
reaching the United States and all of 
the heroin being sold to U.S. troops in 
South Vietnam.” 

It was reported last May in “The New 
Opium War” that Thailand border patrol 
police act as middlemen in the opium 
trade between the Kuomingtang— 
KMT—in the remote areas of Thailand 
and the Chinese merchants of Bangkok. 
Congressmen MurPHY and STEELE re- 
ported that a former diplomat and mem- 
ber of one of the most respected. That 
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families is one of the key figures in heroin 
operations there. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs has estimated Thailand’s illicit 
opium production at 200 metric tons 
annually. 

As of the end of 1970, Thailand had 
received three Asian Development Bank 
loans totaling $34 million. 

SOUTH AMERICA 


Congressman SEYMOUR HALPERN, who 
has done a comprehensive job of investi- 
gating world drug trafficking, told the 
House of Representatives on December 1: 

The main significance of South America 
in the world heroin trade is as a transship- 
ment point between Europe and the United 
States, rather than as a location for the pro- 
duction or processing of opium. Over the 
past 5 years, there has been evidence of such 
trafficking in various South American cities, 
including Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Rio 
de Janeiro. 

DIPLOMATIC INVOLVEMENT 


In the summer of 1970, the Christian 
Science Monitor reported on several cases 
of involvement by Latin American diplo- 
matic officials in the smuggling of dan- 
gerous drugs: 

The diplomatic bag, immune from customs 
scrutiny, is an ideal vehicle for narcotics 
traffic. A number of Latin American diplo- 
mats have been caught moving narcotics, 
including ambassadors from Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Uruguay... 

In Lebanon, a traveler in trouble with the 
law who needs new documents can visit the 
ambassador of one Central American country. 
No questions are asked. The fee for a brand- 
new passport of that country is $1,000 in 
cash. One recent purchaser was an LSD 
chemist on the run from British police. He 
used his new passport to travel to North 
America, 

PAST COOPERATION 

Mr. Speaker, I am not saying that we 
have not gotten a great deal of coopera- 
tion from certain countries which receive 
these loans. Mexico, for example, which 
had received $495.8 million in Inter- 
American Development Bank loans be- 
tween 1961 and 1970, reported that be- 
tween October 1969 and October 1971 
11,245 poppy fields were destroyed, and 
that 11 kilos of morphine, 87 kilos of raw 
opium, and over 54 kilos of heroin and 
163 kilos of cocaine were seized. 

In a promising development, Turkey 
has promised to ban all opium cultivation 
by the middle of this year. Turkey, I 
might point out, received $94.5 million 
in World Bank loans and International 
Development Association credits in fiscal 
year 1971. 


THE MULTILATERAL APPROACH 


It is crucial, however, that our part- 
ners in the Banks understand how much 
this war against narcotics means. We 
must assure the American people that we 
are doing all in our power to halt this 
deadly torrent of drugs which is destroy- 
ing our young people and our servicemen. 

That is the intent of these amend- 
ments. It is not to browbeat the Inter- 
American Development Bank into fol- 
lowing American foreign policy. We con- 
trol only a minority of the weighted 
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voting power in the Bank. Our 42 percent 
of the vote on the Bank’s board of direc- 
tors will not in itself decide whether a 
loan is approved or rejected. The United 
States holds only approximately 16 per- 
cent of the voting power in the Asian 
Development Bank’s board of directors 
and, thus, we would not be railroading 
the Bank into following our lead if a 
majority of the member countries of the 
board do not agree. Since the United 
States controls only a minority of the 
voting power on the International De- 
velopment Association’s board of direc- 
tors, approximately 23 percent, this 
would not be a case of our country 
dictating policy on loan applications 
against the will of over a hundred other 
participants. It would simply be an ef- 
fective policy statement—effective in 
that it involves more than rhetoric and 
more than words—that we are unwilling 
to continue placing the lives of tens of 
thousands of our youth and our GI’s on 
the line when we find only sneers greet- 
ing our requests for aid in this struggle. 

Our participation in these interna- 
tional organizations is a sign to fellow 
peoples of the world that we are willing 
to help them develop a better life. But 
we, in turn, are now asking for their 
assistance in helping us to develop a bet- 
ter life for our own people. 


THE BARRIERS KEEP FALLING 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following story about the activities 
of a courageous young man in my home 
district who has become an active par- 
ticipant in community affairs despite the 
fact he is bound to a wheelchair because 
of muscular dystrophy. 

I am speaking of Mr. Bill Leitsch, a 
16-year-old high school sophomore, 
whose extracurricular activities include 
acting as the head coach of the eighth 
grade basketball team at St. Francis of 
Assisi School. 

This young man, who cannot use his 
own legs, is making a valuable contribu- 
tion as a coach and teacher in the field 
of athletics. His ambition is to continue 
in this area and to take up coaching as a 
career. 

I think that Bill Leitsch’s positive out- 
look and record of achievement in the 
face of handicap provide a lesson for all 
of us. I might add, in closing, that 
Leitsch’s young charges are profiting 
from his tutelage. The St. Francis team 
captured second place in a holiday tour- 
nament and, at last report, were tied for 
third place in their league. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article from Louisville’s archdiocesan 
newspaper, the Record, in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD. It is entitled “The Bar- 
riers Keep Falling, and was written by 
reporter Cass Harris. 

The article follows: 


THE BARRIERS Keep FALLING—ST. Francis 
COACH DIRECTS TEAM FROM A WHEELCHAIR 
(By Cass Harris) 

Not being able to get up and scream at the 
referees when he gets mad is what 16-year- 
old Bill Leitsch considers his hardest prob- 
lem as the coach of St. Francis of Assisi's No. 
2 eighth grade basketball team. 

Like most grade school coaches, Bill has 
the typical problems such as having to ex- 
plain basketball basics and techniques from 
scratch, maintaining discipline, and so on. 
But unlike other coaches, the St. Xavier 
sophomore directs his team from a wheel- 
chair, which he has been in “since the begin- 
ning” due to muscular dystrophy. 

Coaching from a wheelchair instead of 
from the bench adds a few twists, but Bill 
doesn't see them as major barriers. Besides 
the referees—‘they’re every coach's vrob- 
lem”—another initial stumbling block was 
having to “explain in words instead of getting 
up and showing the kids what I meant. That 
gets kind of complicated some time.” But, he 
adds, “it’s getting easier all the time.” 

“Another problem I had a long time ago 
was m people believe I was capable of 
doing it. I’m glad the men’s club (which of- 
fered him the coaching spot this season) gave 
me a chance to do something. 

“Pd like to prove to people that just be- 
cause you have a handicap doesn’t mean you 
can't do anything. If I could do this it would 
prove it beyond a doubt.” 

Of his players, Bill remarked, “At the be- 
ginning I think they didn’t have too much 
confidence, but now they're okay. They know 
what'll happen if they don't do what I say.” 
(The threatened “what'll happen” usually 
means extra laps around the gym for the 
young transgressor.) 

“And when I’m talking they’d best be quiet. 
That has to be, because if they're talking 
they don’t know what they're supposed to 
do.” 

Coaching the youngsters, for Bill, is “al- 
most having to be like a mother hen. Eight- 
een boys three days a week—sometimes 
that’s pretty hard.” (He does, however, get 
some help from his dad, William Leitsch, 
who is his assistant coach.) 

Aside from the Sunday games, Bill con- 
ducts twice-weekly practice sessions, which 
consist of shooting, rebounding, free throw, 
passing and dribbling drills. 

He considers coaching grade school more 
of a challenge than high school or college be- 
cause “you're starting from scratch. Some- 
times you have to go so far as to teach a kid 
how to dribble—they’re so young.” 

Asked if he feels his team has progressed 
much since the beginning, Bill exclaimed, 
“Oh, wow, I couldn’t say how much!” Pres- 
ently the team has a 2-3 record and is tied 
for third place in the St. Francis of Assisi 
League. Bill’s club also captured second 
place in the SS, Simon und Jude holiday 
Christmas tournament. 

Explaining why he took up coaching this 
fall, Bill noted that “it’s something I always 
wanted to do, and want to do when I get 
older. I figured I might as well start now. 
I don't really want to wait.” 

But before he takes up coaching pro- 
fessionally, he plans to obtain a degree from 
the University of Kentucky, where he hopes 
to be able to be “a student manager or a 
student something” for the UK basketball 
team. If he becomes a high school coach, 
he would like to coach basketball, football 
and baseball. But if he becomes a college 
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coach, it would be “basketball, of course! 
It’s my favorite.” 

His highest goal would be to coach the 
UK Wildcats, his all-time favorite team, 
who are now coached by his all-time favor- 
ite coach, Adolph Rupp. 

As a matter of fact, it was broadcasts of 
UK ballgames and one particular UK player, 
Louie Dampier, which stirred up Bill’s in- 
terest in basketball. The story dates back to 
about 1962, when Dampier, who now plays 
professionally for the Kentucky Colonels, was 
a freshman at UK. 

“When I was young, there wasn’t a whole 
lot to do but study and watch and listen 
to ballgames. One night I was twiddling with 
the radio dial and I heard the name Dampier. 
That name sounded kind of funny, so I lis- 
tened, and at the end of the game they an- 
nounced the date of the next broadcast and 
I made a note to listen. And I’ve kept on 
listening ever since.” 

His interest in UK basketball is so strong 
that when he started coaching, he chuckled, 
“I was worried in the beginning that I’d have 
to have practice on the same night as UK 
games. But I’ve got it worked out now.” 

Besides following UK, Bill also has fol- 
lowed the career of Dampier. Dampier’s pres- 
ent team, the Kentucky Colonels, has his 
professional team preference. “The main 
reason is because they have a pretty fair 
quantity of UK graduates,” he laughed. 

Speaking again of his ambition, Bill added, 
“I guess when I get big I'd like to be a 
unique coach—other than the uniqueness 
that’s already there. I don’t want to do the 
same thing that Mr. So-and-so did way back 
when. I want to do new things.” 


TWO KINDS OF PEACE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
interesting editorial entitled “Two Kinds 
of Peace” appeared in the January 29, 
1972, issue of the Augusta Chronicle 
newspaper, Augusta, Ga. 

This editorial pointed to the need to 
accomplish domestic peace through fair 
treatment and good facilities for all our 
citizens as well as achieving peace from 
@ military standpoint. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two KINDS OF PEACE 

The dual requirements of domestic and 
foreign policies, if the United States is to 
have peace, were graphically pointed out in 
separate talks to Augusta service clubs this 
week. 

It is a striking tribute to military leader- 
ship that the breadth of vision encompassed 
by these addresses came from military men— 
both retired generals of Fort Gordon, and 
now—in retirement—living in Augusta. One 
was Maj. Gen. Eugene A. Salet, and the other 
Maj. Gen. John C. F. Tillson III. 

A realistic maintenance of military parity 
for the United States, in relation to the 
Soviet Union, is essential, according to Gen- 
eral Salet. This is so because, in his words, 
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“the strong dominate the weak.” No one who 
is even superficially aware of the record of 
the Soviet Union can have any doubt that 
it will take advantage of weakness. Mute wit- 
nesses to that fact are the people of Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary, 

Certainly disarmament is desirable, but 
General Salet, who for two and one-half 
years was military advisor to the U.S. am- 
bassador to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, presents a truth which we ignore 
at our peril when he says, “Until the Soviet 
Union shows a sincere desire to reduce their 
nuclear arms, we must keep a parity.” 

A corollary of this necessity for defensive 
strength is the need for public support of 
our defense forces. One of the greatest dan- 
gers to our survival as a nation, it seems to 
us, arises because, as General Salet said, 
“public hostility toward the national de- 
fense, as epitomized by our armed forces, is 
at an unprecedented level.” This is a mis- 
take which without doubt will be exploited 
to the fullest by enemies of freedom. 

Matching this timely reminder of the need 
to keep international peace by a strong de- 
fense was a speech by General Tillson on the 
necessity of keeping internal peace. 

This can be achieved, he reminded his 
hearers, only by providing for all the facili- 
ties and opportunities which every American 
should have. He recalled civil disturbances 
here in May 1970, and urged that the breed- 
ing ground for such violence be eliminated 
by a spirit of compassion. 

Specifically mentioned were adequate pub- 
lic recreation facilities for every part of the 
city and the insurance of opportunities for 
black residents—and he cited specific exam- 
ples to show the lack of just those things. 

Both speeches are challenges to good sense, 
conscientious response and patriotism. 


STUDY DOUBTS THAT SMOKING 
CAUSES SMALLER BABIES 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it has taken a year, but an 
eminent professor has finally thrown a 
dash of cold water on the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s charge that smoking is a danger 
to pregnant women. 

The pattern of propaganda hit-and- 
run attack is becoming typical, and it is 
a disservice to this Nation. Last year, 
the Surgeon General was saying flatly 
that “We are losing babies” because of 
mothers’ smoking. He was supported by 
an HEW psychologist, described by the 
press as “the anti-smoking expert of the 
Nixon administration,” who called for a 
“nationwide crusade” to stop mothers 
from smoking. 

But now an objective scientific view has 
emerged which disputes this zealous pro- 
hibitionist approach. Now we learn from 
Dr. Jacob Yerushalmy of the University 
of California that a mother’s basic per- 
sonality type, rather than her smoking, 
may be responsible for her having a 
smaller baby. Said Dr. Yerushalmy: 
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These findings raise doubt, that cigarette 
smoking acts as an outside factor that inter- 
feres with the intrauterine development of 
the fetus. 


The question must be raised as to 
whether the Surgeon General who has 
assumed to himself the role of prosecutor 
of cigarette smoking can also in all fair- 
ness be given the responsibility of re- 
porting to the Congress each year on the 
state of scientific knowledge about smok- 
ing and health. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD at 
this point a report on Dr. Yerushalmy’s 
research from the New York Times of 
January 15, 1972: 


Srupy Dovsts THAT SMOKING 
SMALLER BABIES 


(By Sandra Blakeslee) 


BERKELEY, Jan. 14,—A mother’s basic per- 
sonality type, rather than the fact that she 
smokes cigarettes, may be responsible for the 
excessively high incidence of low-birth- 
weight babies born to mothers who smoke, 
a professor of biostatistics at the University 
of California has found. 

The professor, Dr. Jacob Yerushalmy of the 
child health and development studies unit 
of the university's School of Public Health 
at Berkeley, reported his findings in the 
Jan, 15 issue of The American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

In his report, states that the tendency for 
women who smoke to produce low-birth- 
weight babies (those weighing 544 pounds or 
less) is probably not caused by smoking but 
by biological and behavioral factors within 
the women. 

The findings are in conflict with those of 
several other large studies both here and 
abroad that have shown that the effects of 
smoking upon birth weight are independent 
of such factors as the mother’s social class, 
educational level and attitudes toward her 
pregnancy. 

Dr. Yerushalmy drew his conclusions from 
& study of all the births among more than 
5,000 women at Oakland’s Kaiser Hospital 
between 1960 and 1967. 

The study reconfirmed the fact that in- 
fants of women who smoke weigh 6 per cent 
less at birth on the average than infants of 
nonsmokers, Dr. Yerushalmy said today in 
an interview. 

“The implications of this fact are impor- 
tant and frightening,” he said, “because the 
mortality rate around the time of birth of 
low-birth-weight infants is generally 20 to 
25 times greater than the mortality rate of 
heavier babies. 

“When we looked at the women in our 
study, we found that the women who smoked 
did have low-birth-weight babies, but that 
the mortality rate for the smaller babies was 
not, as we might have expected, greater than 
the mortality rate of larger infants.” 

Furthermore, the study found that the 
low-birth-weight babies of mothers who 
smoked tended to be significantly healthier 
than the low-birth-weight babies born to 
nonsmoking mothers. 

“We decided to look even further into this 
phenomenon,” Dr. Yerushalmy said, “and we 
came up with something quite inexplicable.” 

A subgroup of women was identified who 
had not smoked when pregnant but who be- 
came smokers later. 

This group, called “future smokers” in the 
study, produced as a rule low-birth-weight 
babies even before they picked up the smok- 
ing habit. 


CAUSES 
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Conversely, another subgroup of women 
was studied who were nonsmokers but who 
had smoked while they were pregnant. Oddly, 
Dr. Yerushalmy said, the “past smokers” 
tended to produce high-birth-weight babies 
despite their smoking habit during preg- 
nancy. 

These findings are very perplexing, Dr. 
Yerushalmy said, but they may point to the 
hypothesis that there are two inherent types 
of women—those who produce low birth- 
weight babies and those who produce high 
birth-weight babies. 


MORE RELAXED 


The two types, he continued, seem to have 
different personalities that can be divided 
and observed along behavioral lines. Mothers 
of low-birth-weight babies, for example, tend 
to smoke, and are less likely to use contracep- 
tive methods and to plan the pregnancy. 

Smokers are more likely to drink coffee, 
beer and whiskey, often in excessive amounts. 
Smokers also seem to be more neurotic than 
nonsmokers and to change jobs and spouses 
more often than do nonsmokers. 

Mothers of high-birth-weight babies, on 
the other hand, tend not to smoke and to be 
more relaxed, Dr. Yerushalmy said. 

Of the women involved in the study, 3,422 
were white and 1,655 black. The women re- 
ported on a total of 8,671 pregnancies. No 
first-time mothers were included. 

“These findings raise doubt that cigarette 
smoking acts as an outside factor that inter- 
feres with the intrauterine development of 
the fetus,” Dr. Yerushalmy said. 

“The findings give equal support to the 
hypothesis that smokers represent a group of 
people whose reproductive experience would 
have duplicated the observed patterns 
whether or not they smoke. 

“In other words, the observed difference in 
incidence of low birth-weight infants may be 
due to the smoker, not the smoking.” 

Naturally, many more studies need to be 
done, he added, before any final conclusions 
can be drawn. 


ATTACHMENT OF MILITARY RE- 
TIREMENT PAY—A CASE 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to insert in the Recorp 
a letter I received from the wife of a 
former military man, who after 18 years 
of marriage and three children has found 
herself abandoned by her husband. She 
refers in her letter to legislation which 
would provide for the attachment of up 
to 50 percent of a military man’s retire- 
ment annuity. This was included in H.R. 
10670 passed by the House on October 21 
and which is now pending before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. It is 
a provision that I strongly urged and sup- 
ported. It assures for the first time a 
wife’s right to her share of her husband’s 
military retirement annuity, to which 
she contributed, just as her husband, 
during the years of marriage. It is aimed 
at situations where a wife and children 
are left destitute and often destined for 
welfare while the husband, refusing to 
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honor the responsibility of care for his 
family, thwarts the jurisdiction of the 
courts by pulling up stakes in a State in 
which he is being sued or flees to or re- 
mains in a foreign country. In my judg- 
ment, it is foolish to establish these 
pensions so that they will care for a wife 
and children, and then permit a husband 
to abandon his family, taking with him 
the full pension and leaving the taxpayer 
to support his dependents. 

Senator Muskre has introduced similar 
legislation in the Senate, S. 2654, and I 
am taking the liberty of including a copy 
of the woman’s letter addressed to the 
Senator. These letters describe most ac- 
curately the problems and fears of an 
abandoned wife and mother and the need 
for this legislation. 

The letter follows: 


Re Abandoning Husbands. 
Representative MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GRIFFITHS: You will 
find attached a letter I have written to Sen- 
ator Muskie regarding military retirees aban- 
doning their families. This is causing terrible 
family situations and completely unfair to 
wives and young children because most men 
are retiring before the age of 40. 

Mrs. Griffiths, it is not fair that after 
being with my husband over 18 years, he 
has the right to run with everything we 
own and there is nothing I can do about it. 
There should be some punishment of at- 
taching retirement pay; also I should be 
entitled to a military identification card 
entitling me to medical, legal, commissary, 
and other benefits. In my case, my husband 
said he was going to marry a German girl— 
then all benefits would go to her and I would 
be left with nothing, if a divorce becomes 
effective. 

There is now legislation pending in the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to attach 
half of the retiree’s pay, but this is hardly 
fair as it is not a living wage for a family. 
Then too, if I ever have to resort to a divorce, 
half of the retirement check won’t suffice for 
the loss of my medical, legal, and other 
benefits. 

If it were only for myself, I would call it 
quits just to get away from this drunken 
immoral husband, but I have to support two 
teenaged girls and a handicapped deaf boy 
who also fell off his bike and knocked his 
front teeth out. Wherever we happen to go 
after leaving here, the state will have one 
big welfare case because of my son’s numer- 
ous problems, 

It is not right for the American people to 
have to pay for our support and medical 
just because my husband wants to run off 
and have a good time the remainder of his 
life. 

Sincerely, 


SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senator (Maine), 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE: Since you are a 
sponsor in the senate regarding the above 
mentioned bill, I hope you will help to pass 
this bill and make it possible for the courts 
to attach a retiree’s retirement check, plus 
give the retiree’s wife a permanent identifi- 
cation card entitling her to benefits earned 
after being married throughout her hus- 
band’s military career. 

My husband retired In September and just 
left the children and myself here in Germany. 
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He was sending me only $200 a month for 
support, but now the checks are getting later 
and later each month. I have two teenaged 
girls and a handicapped deaf boy to raise. My 
only consolation is that I did find a job, but 
the money is just disappearing faster than it 
is coming in. 

Six months before my husband retired and 
it was evident that he would not be eligible 
for promotion, he took my name off the 
checking account, took our savings, bonds, 
cars and left me with almost nothing to live 
on, The judge Advocate finally had to force 
him to support us. I requested the Secretary 
of the Air Force to return my husband to 
the states so that I could get possession of 
our property, but my request was refused 
because it was a civil case and “not in the 
interest of the United States Government”— 
yet within 60 days, my husband retired and 
they paid him for two months of unused 
leave time! 

If I get e divorce in order to claim our 
property, if he returned to our home state, 
then my medical benefits as a service wife are 
taken away along with all the other privileges 
I consider I have earned after being married 
for over 18 years. A court order for support 
would mean nothing because my husband 
never intends to return to the states. 

I hope you and your committee will make 
some changes in the forthcoming bill regard- 
ing the attachment of a retiree’s check for 
his family’s support and giving the wife a 
permanent identification card when she re- 
mained married throughout his military 
career, 

With legislation the way it is now, any re- 
tired service man can travel space available 
anywhere in the world and be free of arrest 
as the military does not act as an arresting 
agency for deserting husbands. With such 
little controls they can shop, eat at our over- 
seas bases, obtain medical treatment and 
even get identification cards for their “‘com- 
mon-law” wives with no questions asked. 

Military men become professional con-men 
after 10 years of service, so I hope you will 
not let them influence you when they start 
telling of the impossibilities of these ac- 
tions to consider. Wives and children need 
some consideration as the service men are 
abandoning their families just at a time when 
they really need their fathers. It is absolute- 
ly sickening to see these abandoning fathers 
living a glamorous life at clubs overseas com- 
pletely free until the need arises for them 
to return to the states, and then they 
MIGHT get a sentence of six months jail— 
this has not helped support the family and is 
hardly sufficient punishment. Passports can 
be revalidated overseas now too, so this adds 
to the problem. 

My only recourse is to return to the states 
and go on welfare, and this is not fair to the 
people of my husband’s “home of record”. 
This causes excess taxation on Americans, 
plus contributes to the gold flow. 

Unless you enforce some of these rules, 
only the BUMS will stay in service—this is 
the problem now with the military in that 
the well-qualified people get out after four 
years because of the unqualified drunken 
leadership. 

Senator Muskie, may I plead with you to 
get support for my children and myself as 
soon as possible. I have weathered this situa- 
tion and didn’t run back to the states to be 
placed on welfare as long as I could manage 
until school is out in June. My husband can 
also ship our furniture anywhere in the 
world, so the children and I will most likely 
have to camp on our governor’s front lawn! 

Sincerely, 
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HANOI PROLONGS VIETNAM WAR, 
NOT THE PRESIDENT 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Recorp the editorial by Herb Martin, 
managing editor of the Courier-Express, 
DuBois, Pa., which appeared in the paper 
on January 27, 1972. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

HANOI PROLONGS VIETNAM Wark, NOT THE 
PRESIDENT 
(By Herb Martin) 

As a registered voter in the Democratic 
Party of 25 years standing and as a news- 
man of 30 years seniority I have two bones 
to pick with fellow colleagues who have con- 
tinually sided with Hanoi, North Vietnam 
and Viet Cong leaders in this nerve-wrack- 
ing matter of getting a peace settlement in 
the Vietnam conflict that has been bugging 
us Americans for a decade. 

Soon after the President of these United 
States revealed to the nation Tuesday night 
the proposals offered a very stubborn enemy 
to end U.S. participation, the national Demo- 
cratic leaders and national news media wast- 
ed no time tearing apart the noble effort by 
our government. This certainly must have 
delighted Hanoi and NV-VC officials who for 
too long a time have been riding the coat- 
tails of self-styled spokesmen in this coun- 
try who have completely exonerated the Com- 
munists for prolonging the war and place the 
entire blame on the present administration. 
This is hogwash. 

The latest terms offered by the United 
States are certainly fair and in keeping with 
expressed desires of the enemy. The with- 
drawal date has been set .. . within six 
months or an agreement between the two 
sides. That means if Hanoi is sincere in clos- 
ing out the fighting they will have achieved 
their objective of withdrawal of all U.S. and 
Allied forces from South Vietnam as early as 
this summer. Add to this a cease-fire 
throughout Indochina, new presidential elec- 
tion in South Vietnam, exchange of prison- 
ers, U.S. aid to help reconstruct North and 
South Vietnam, international supervision 
and conferences involving neutral parties. 

Hanoi would probably have agreed to some 
of the past proposals if it had not been for 
those in this country who insist on stirring 
up a hornets nest on any kind of a settle- 
ment. Until this kind of useless talk (espe- 
cially by senators and news commentators) 
subsides, Hanoi will remain pat knowing 
there is diversion in U.S. ranks over peace 
initiatives. 

I, for one, feel President Nixon has done 
an admirable job in winding down a mess he 
inherited from Democratic regimes that got 
us into (Kennedy) and escalated (Johnson) 
this war. How any Democrat can fault Mr. 
Nixon about the war takes a lot of gall. If 
anyone is playing politics with the war it is 
the Democrats and not Mr. Nixon. 

He has not deceived us by conducting se- 
cret negotiations. The newsmen use the term 
loosely because they are pouting over the fact 
they weren’t able to scoop the President in 
advance. 
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I'm ashamed of the Democratic Party be- 
cause they have occupied leadership of this 
country almost every time we have gone to 
war. Then, the Republicans have to come 
along and bail us out, 

I fail to understand the reasoning of the 
young people who are flocking to the Demo- 
cratic Party as registered voters because they 
are against war. It doesn't make sense to join 
a party that has been responsible for most of 
the wars in which the U.S. has engaged. Make 
no mistake, of the two major political parties 
the Democrats have a far poorer war record. 

Maybe the young people, by joining the 
Democratic Party, can change the war stigma 
image that has plagued us long-time Demo- 
crats for years. 

Giving credit where it is due, President 
Nixon gets one solid Democratic vote from 
this reporter come November because he has 
kept his promise to the American people to 
do everything within reason (and even be- 
yond that) to end the war. Hanoi has blocked 
a settlement, not the President of the United 
States. 

Why don’t the critics start hammering at 
Hanoi, North Vietnam and the VC for their 
bold refusal to accept the one-sided terms in 
their favor? How much more do they want? 

No longer can this nation bear the brunt 
of accusations either at home or abroad. We 
have taken our share, the finger now points 
directly to the enemy. The full responsibility 
for continuing the war henceforth lies com- 
pletely in the laps of those Communistic dic- 
tators across the Pacific Ocean. 

The numerous Democratic entries in the 
presidential nomination race ought to soon 
realize the issue of peace proposals has been 
thoroughly covered by the President's ad- 
dress and they would be wise to concentrate 
their campaigns on other problems. 


THE IMPACT OF MONDAY HOLIDAYS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of the Monday holiday bill which 
became Public Law 90-363 on June 28, 
1968, I have viewed with keen interest 
our first year’s experience with that law. 

To fully assess its impact on American 
life, I have undertaken a thorough study 
of the effects of this legislation. Other 
independent studies are also being con- 
ducted, notably by the Department of 
Commerce and by Discover America 
Travel Organizations—DATO. 

Mr. Speaker, DATO’s Development 
Planning Council has just issued its pre- 
liminary report on the effect of the new 
Monday holidays on the travel industry. 
The report demonstrates that Americans 
are using these four new long weekends 
to visit tourist areas including famed his- 
torical sites, and it further points out 
that these specified holidays were more 
widely celebrated during 1971 than in 
previous years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am Inserting at this 
point in the Record a condensation of 
the preliminary report which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Somerset R. Waters, chair- 
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man of DATO’s Development Planning 
Council: 


THE IMPACT oF MONDAY HOLIDAYS 
(By Somerset R. Waters) 


America has just completed its first year 
in which there were four officially designated 
Monday holidays, as the result of federal 
legislation passed under the sponsorship of 
Rep. Robert McClory, of Illinois. There is 
no question that the results have been 
highly favorable for the travel industry. 

To appraise the impact of the law re- 
quiring federal agencies to observe holidays 
on the Mondays following Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Columbus Day and 
Veterans Day, there are really two questions 
to be answered: (1) how widely are these 
particular days observed as holidays and 
(2) what indications are there of increased 
or decreased economic activity resulting 
from their observance? 

To understand the full implications of 
the Monday holiday legislation it should be 
realized that this works to augment a gen- 
eral trend in America toward more paid 
holidays. The U.S. Department of Labor re- 
ports that over the last decade there has 
been an average increase of about half a 
day a year for paid holidays, bringing total 
paid holidays to eight for the average worker 
covered by their surveys. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
Monday holiday legislation has been a major 
influence in causing companies in the pri- 
vate sector to grant holidays on the four 
specified weekends. In the New York area, 
for instance, Washington's Birthday in 1970 
was a paid holiday in 67.3% of companies; 
in 1971, it was a holiday for 91.1%. Memorial 
Day in 1970 was a paid holiday for 58.6%; 
in 1971, it was celebrated by 95.4%. 

There are wide variations among various 
regions of America in the celebration of holi- 
days. Memorial Day is the most widely ob- 
served among the four designated holidays, 
with Washington's Birthday the next most 
popular, followed by Veterans Day and Co- 
lumbus Day. 

For example, in New England almost all 
companies provide a holiday on Veterans 
Day. However, a national survey of labor 
agreements covering 7.8 million workers, 
conducted in 1967 by the Department of 
Labor, showed that nationally only 16.5% 
of the workers received a holiday on Vet- 
erans Day. 

Columbus Day receives popular support in 
cities such as New York where there are 
large Italian populations, but in many areas, 
prior to the Monday holiday law, Columbus 
Day was often ignored. 

In trying to appraise the effect of the 
Monday holiday legislation it is important 
to realize that the travel industry views this 
development as part of a trend toward long 
weekends which include many more than 
the four specified holidays. Labor Day always 
is celebrated on a Monday. In addition the 
Friday after Thanksgiving, Good Friday, and 
both the Christmas and New Year holidays 
often produce long weekends, 

There is also a growing trend in industry, 
according to the Department of Labor, to 
give an employee a holiday on his or her 
birthday. Some industries are giving seven 
specified holidays and then allowing the em- 
ployee to select four or five other days for 
any purpose he wishes to celebrate—religious 
days, anniversaries, birthdays, etc. The em- 
ployee usually takes days adjoining the 
weekend. 

If we do not consider the three weekends 
which are part of a two-week annual vaca- 
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tion, or the four weekends which are part 
of the increasingly prevalent three-week 
vacation, of the remaining weekends we are 

a point where a large segment of 
the work force is taking one long weekend 
out of every four available weekends, Thus 
the four-day work week is actually in opera- 
tion in about 25% of the work weeks in 


many companies throughout the United 
States. 


At the present time there does not exist 
any established procedure for objectively 
measuring the effect of the Monday holidays 
on the travel industry or on the general 
economy of various tourist destination areas. 
A procedure could be established to provide 
this type of information as part of DATO’s 
present plan to improve its monthly travel 
barometer within the concept of DATO's new 
National Travel Data Center. 

Talks with a number of travel executives 
representing various segments of the travel 
industry have produced some interesting ob- 
servations concerning the impact of the 
Monday holidays during their first year of 
observance. 

In general those sectors of the industry 
which rely mainly on catering to business 
travelers get no benefit, and may in fact suf- 
fer decreased business, as the result of the 
trend toward three-day weekends. Of the 
total tourism industry, however, the busi- 
ness travel sector represents only a small 
segment of the whole, the proportion de- 
pending on the type of the business. 


LITTLE NOTICEABLE EFFECT 


Most of the major airlines, with passengers 
about equally divided between business and 
non-business travelers, report little notice- 
able effect caused by the Monday holidays. 
The loss in business travel is approximately 
equaled by an increase in pleasure travel. 
Those airlines, however, with a larger share 
of traffic falling in the pleasure-travel cate- 
gory, report an upward trend in traffic on 
the three-day weekends. 

Most airlines, however, are making a strong 
effort to expand the pleasure-travel segment 
of their market and as the celebration of 
the official Monday holidays, as well as other 
three-day weekends, continues to have 
greater acceptance throughout the nation, 
the airlines should benefit substantially. 

Much greater benefit, however, is accruing 
to the largest segment of the travel market, 
which is based on catering to tourists arriv- 
ing in the family car. Most resort areas and 
other tourist destinations which have re- 
ported on results of the Monday holidays 
have experienced heavy increases over nor- 
mal weekends or over the same weekends 
during the previous year. 

In Pennsylvania, not only have these holi- 
days brought record-breaking business to re- 
sort areas in out-of-season months, but lead- 
ers in Pennsylvania’s tourist industry used 
the Monday holiday legislation as the major 
device to persuade the legislators to change 
the state’s Sunday liquor law. Now, for the 
first time since Prohibition days, liquor can 
be purchased on Sundays in hotels and res- 
taurants. 

In New England the four holidays have 
been a decided boon to the tourism industry 
and the two fall holidays were particularly 
helpful in extending the length of the tourist 
season. 

In Virginia, Colonial Williamsburg and Lu- 
ray Caverns reported very definite improve- 
ments in visitor traffic caused by the Mon- 
day holidays. The extra day in the weekend 
is bringing the large metropolitan markets 
of New York and Philadelphia in easy driving 
range of Virginia’s resorts and travel attrac- 
tions. 

In Western New York, according to the 
Corning Glass Center, the two Monday holi- 
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days in the fall were described as “two 
islands in an otherwise mediocre fall sea- 
son.” In the Midwest, the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village reported sizeable 
gains in visitors as a result of the Monday 
holidays. Farther west, in Las Vegas, sub- 
stantial increases in tourist traffic on these 
3-day weekends was also reported. 
BENEFITS UNEVEN 

Not all regions of the country, however, 
were benefitting equally in the first year fol- 
lowing the introduction of Monday holidays. 
Reports from the South, the region where 
these specified holidays are least observed, 
showed little improvement which could be at- 
tributed to these three-day weekends. Re- 
ports from San Diego, usually considered a 
popular weekend city, were also disappoint- 
ing. 

Reports from the hotel industry give mixed 
reactions. For hotels catering primarily to 
business traffic and conventions the new 
Monday holidays seemed to be of little par- 
ticular benefit. Any improvement which 
might have been attributed to the new 
holidays has, for many big-city hotels been 
overshadowed by the impact of the general 
business recession. 

The rental car field, recognizing the de- 
crease in business travel, has developed new 
promotional programs and special rates 
aimed at the weekend nonbusiness traveler. 
These efforts have been quite successful. 

In conclusion, there can be no question 
that in the fiscal year following the passage 
of legislation designating four official Mon- 
day holidays these specified holidays were 
being more widely celebrated and were mak- 
ing a significant favorable economic impact 
on the United States travel industry. 

Reaping maximum benefits from the rapid 
changes taking place in the holiday market, 
however, requires the travel industry to ad- 
just its marketing efforts, and consider new 
research, new resort activities, new promo- 
tion and new advertising strategy. 


AMBASSADOR KENNEDY BRINGS 
PRESTIGE TO NATO POST 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s nomination of former Treasury 
Secretary David Kennedy to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to NATO is very significant for 
the North Atlantic Alliance and for 
American-European relations in general. 

Ambassador Kennedy is one of the 
most prestigious public figures ever 
named to the NATO post. As former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Kennedy as one 
of the four topmost administrators in 
American Government. The fact that 
Kennedy left the Treasury post in De- 
cember 1970, to become Ambassador-at- 
large for economic and trade matters 
did not reduce his stature in Washing- 
ton; he has continued to sit as a mem- 
ber of President Nixon’s Cabinet and 
close to the centers of power. When Pres- 
ident Nixon arrived in the Azores to meet 
President Pompidou, he was accompa- 
nied by Secretary of State Rogers, the 
new Treasury Secretary John Connally, 
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Henry Kissinger, and Ambassador David 
Kennedy. 

Thus it is obvious that the new Am- 
bassador will bring two essentials to the 
Brussels post—a close working relation- 
ship with the highest levels in Washing- 
ton and an intimate knowledge of the 
policies of the Nixon administration. The 
presence of a man of his stature here 
will also enhance the respect for NATO 
in the eyes of the American public and 
undoubtedly in European eyes as well. 

President Nixon stressed that Ambas- 
sador Kennedy will be the President’s 
“personal representative’ at alliance 
headquarters and will emphasize “the 
priority which the administration at- 
taches to materially strengthening 
United States-European economic, po- 
litical, and military relations.” 

Significantly, Kennedy will retain his 
position as Ambassador-at-large and 
“will continue to hold major responsibili- 
ties for U.S. international economic poli- 
cies especially as they apply to Europe.” 

Hopefully, Ambassador Kennedy will 
be able to increase the focus in NATO 
on the relationship of the military and 
political problems of the alliance and 
the economic ills besetting the Western 
world. The major economic upset which 
began in August has heightened concern. 

Ambassador Kennedy, by virtue of his 
economic background and personal stat- 
ure, should be able to raise economic 
problems in the NATO context and 
thereby force alliance consideration of 
them. Perhaps he will bring with him 
some new proposals for structural 
changes at NATO  headquarters— 
changes that would permit new economic 
considerations there. 

The appointment comes at the start of 
a year in which the United States and 
Europe will be entering difficult trade 
negotiations and moving toward long- 
term reform of the world monetary 
Structure, as well as advancing further 
along the road toward détente with East- 
ern Europe. After the long vacancy at 
the NATO post, I, for one, am optimistic 
about the future of the North Atlantic 
Alliance in the decade of the 1970’s. 


AGNEW STILL FORMIDABLE 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
high respect and esteem in which Vice 
President Sprro Acnew is held was ac- 
knowledged in an article which appeared 
in the February 1, 1972, issue of the 
Washington Post. 

Columnist Joseph Kraft, the author of 
the article, stated in his column: 

But to most of the country, Vice President 
SPIRO AGNEW is a high official worthy of deep 
respect. 

Mr. President, I heartily concur in 
these kind words about the Vice Presi- 
dent and I ask unanimous consent that 
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this article be printed in the Extension 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGNEW STILL FORMIDABLE 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Daytona BrEAcH, Fia.—Sophisticates may 
find him chiefly interesting as a man with a 
head shaped like an eggplant. But to most 
of the country, Vice President Spiro Agnew 
is a high official worthy of deep respect. 

Judged by his performance and reception 
at the Florida Junior Chamber of Commerce 
dinner here in Daytona Beach the other 
night, Mr. Agnew will be very hard to dis- 
place as No, 2 on the Republican ticket next 
fall. He certainly seems to be proof against 
the most obvious alternates—Secretary Con- 
nally and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

The Daytona speech over the weekend was 
a tough assignment. At lunch the Jaycees had 
heard George Wallace, and Wallace really 
turned it on. 

When he finished after more than an hour, 
the crowd was on its feet yelling, “More, 
more, we want more.” Driving to the airport, 
Wallace confessed himself surprised by the 
warmth of the reception. His wife Cornelia 
said he hadn’t been in that good form in 
months. 

The Vice President didn’t try to compete 
with Wallace. At a reception before his 
speech, he was stiff and formal. One Jaycee 
leader from Coral Gables said: “He gave you 
the impression you were lucky to be in the 
same room with him. And, of course, I did 
feel pleased to be in the same room.” 

Mr. Agnew’s speech—serious, even solemn 
in tone—was a defense of President Nixon’s 
defense and space policies against the 
budget-cutting thrust of the Democrats. The 
Vice President enumerated in lengthy and 
fine detail some of the medical benefits 
which derived from the space program. 
Among other complicated dividends he cited: 
“An electric wheelchair with a sight switch 
operated by quadraplegics solely by moving 
their eyes.” 

Given that kind of material, the Vice Pres- 
ident, not altogether surprisingly, stuck to 
his prepared text almost word for word. But 
he is a good reader, easy and relaxed. Only 
those of us who had a text could see that 
he was not exactly working impromptu. 

Before the speech, the vice president deliv- 
ered in the best Bop Hope fashion a string 
of mildly funny pokes at Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. For example, he said that 
Mayor John Lindsay of New York had already 
picked his Secretary of Defense—“the night 
watchman at the Pierre Hotel.” 

At the windup, the Vice President took an 
avuncular stance. “If you can’t believe in 
your country, you’re going to have an awful 
lot of trouble when you take charge,” he 
said. The young, about-to-be executives gave 
him a stirring round of cheers. “I'll tell you 
a ticket that could sweep the country,” a 
Jaycee from Daytona said. “Agnew and Wal- 
lace.” 

One of the Vice President’s gags made fun 
of a figure widely discussed as his possible re- 
placement on the Republican ticket—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Connally. And it is easy 
to see why the Vice President takes the sub- 
ject so lightly. 

Mr. Connally, judging by a chat in Wash- 
ington last week, likes the action at the 
highest levels of government. He is not un- 
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aware of the historic things he has done in 
his short term of service as Secretary of the 
Treasury. He rightly believes that he can do 
more in the same vein—perhaps, someday, 
as Secretary of State. 

But he does not expect to hold elective 
office again. Indeed, he wants to take himself 
out of the partisan zone—the better to con- 
tinue distinguished service in the foremost 
appointive posts. If he did leave his Treasury 
job before the election, it would be at least 
partly for that reason, Certainly it is very 
hard to see Mr. Connally comfortably han- 
dling the second-banana assignments that 
are necessarily visited upon a Vice President 
in a campaign year—and thereafter. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York is no 
better able to take second billing. Despite 
his conservative drift in New York, he re- 
mains anathema to the right wing of the 
Republican Party which has such strong 
sentiment for Mr. Agnew. To name Rocke- 
feller would only compound the conservative 
disaffection which, at present anyhow, is Mr. 
Nixon’s big political problem. 

In the end, of course, the President will 
make his decision sometime in summer on 
a close reading of the election polls and 
other indicators. If he is in serious trouble— 
particularly on unemployment—he might 
feel obliged to strengthen the ticket with a 
Rockefeller or a Connally. But given the out- 
look now, which is fairly good for the Repub- 
licans, Mr. Agnew can feel safely in place. 
He has learned the vice presidential act, and 
nobody can easily push him offstage. 


ALASKA BROTHERHOOD PASSES 
FIVE RESOLUTIONS 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived copies of resolutions passed at the 
59th Annual Grand Camp Convention of 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Alaska Native Sisterhood in Sitka. This 
organization has expressed its interest in 
issues which have been of continuous 
concern to Alaskans. The problems of 
inadequate postal service to many areas 
of Alaska, improvement of living con- 
ditions in Alaskan cities and villages, 
concern about the change of the 3-mile- 
offshore marine boundaries of Alaska and 
the establishment of national parks are 
exemplified by the five resolutions passed 
by the brotherhood convention. 

These documents express the concern 
felt by all Alaskans and I insert them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point 
for the benefit of my fellow Members of 
Congress: 

RESOLUTION No. 59-89-71 
Entitled: Sitka Village Revitalization, Inc. 


Submitted by: Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood 


Introduced by: Sitka ANB Camp No. 1 
Whereas: The Sitka Village Revitalization, 


Inc., promulaged by the Village Planning 
Council sitting as its board of directors was 
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completely conceptualized, organized and 
sponsored by the Alaska Native Brotherhood, 
Sitka Camp No. 1 in and through the village 
and not at the suggestion imposition or regu- 
lation of any outside entity, and 

Whereas: The Village Planning Council 
will continue to serve in the future and has 
succeeded in accomplishing in the past the 
wishes of the native people who call Sitka 
Village their home regardless where they may 
reside and further 

Whereas: The Village Planning Council has 
adopted and is carrying out policies and plan- 
ning for village revitalization that truly and 
in fact represents the wishes of the Indian 
people and no other outside body and in this 
regard 

Whereas: The Village Planning Council has 
enjoyed a large measure of tangible success 
having received $12,000 in funds for village 
planning from the borough, also having com- 
pleted the first phase of the planning project 
through funds awarded by the BIA further 
being allocated from the State of Alaska 
$12,000 of HUD 701 Planning Funds also hir- 
ing a professional planned setting up a per- 
manent completely refurbished office, and 
having not completed a funding proposal for 
the entire project with the way now cleared 
and the momentum now gathered for suc- 
cessful completion of the purpose and goals 
of Sitka Village Revitalization, Inc., 

Whereas: This substantial and tangible 
measurable success in Sitka Village participa- 
tory planning and representation has estab- 
lished hopeful and realistic precedents for 
other villages needing revitalization projects 
along with a working viable model which 
could be successfully duplicated and 

Whereas: The Village Planning Council is 
seeking meaningful and constructive dia- 
logue to upgrade its own program wherever 
possible and further it wishes to offer coop- 
eration experience and any other help to 
other villages with a council which might be 
working toward similar objectives and aims, 
therefore: Be it 

Resolved, that the Alaska Native. Brother- 
hood Grand Camp heartily endorses and 
otherwise commends the Sitka Village Re- 
vitalization, Inc., and its Village Plan- 
ning Council for its efforts to participa- 
tory comprehensive planning by a strong au- 
tonomous Indian village to revitalize and im- 
prove their living conditions thereby helping 
to proudly manifest a destiny that is of their 
own taking and through their own individual 
efforts and furthermore urging that the BIA 
congressional delegation other governmental 
offices and agencies and especially other Alas- 
kan Indian organizations likewise. support 
and help to further these efforts. 

Adopted by the 59th Grand Camp Conven- 
tion, Alaska Native Brotherhood and Alaska 
Native Sisterhood this 13th day of November, 
1971, Sitka, Alaska. 

STEVEN V. Horcu, Grand President. 


RESOLUTION No. 59-53-71 
Entitled: 3 miles limit 
Submitted by: Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas: The State Department of the 
United States of America has advanced 
changes in the marine boundaries of Alaska 
that allows for a 3 miles limit to follow the 
coastal outline of the islands and shores of 
Alaska, and 

Whereas: “International pockets of water” 
are created far into the channels, bays and 
straits of S.E. Alaska and Bristol Bay, and 
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Whereas: These changes allow for a threat 
to the economic livelihood of the fisherman 
of Alaska by the invasion of traditional Amer- 
ican fishing areas by foreign fishing fleets 
and incursion by foreign military vessels, and 

Whereas: the Governor of the State of 
Alaska has protested the change in the 3 mile 
off-shore marine boundaries of Alaska, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the grand camp joins the 
Governor of Alaska in protesting the change 
of Alaska’s 3 mile off-shore boundaries by 
the United States Government. 

Adopted by the 59th Grand Camp Conven- 
tion, Alaska native brotherhood and Alaska 
native sisterhood this 13th day of November, 
1971, Sitka, Alaska. 

STEVEN V. HOTCH, 
Grand President. 


REsoLUTION No. 59-102-71 
Entitled: Additional post office space, An- 
goon, Alaska 
Submitted by: Grand Camp, Alaska, Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas: The existing post office in Angoon 
is not large enough or structured so as to 
accommodate the mail which passes through 
it, resulting in parcels being stacked on floors 
behind the postmistress counter, catalogs 
stacked in the outer area in front of the 
counter. And insufficient work space for the 
postmistress when handling mail, and 

Whereas: Most of the people of Angoon 
would prefer having mail boxes so they may 
get their mail without having to stand in a 
long line on mail days, and at their own 
convenience; therefore: be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Camp hereby re- 
quests the U.S. Post Office Department, to 
program additional postal facilities for the 
city of Angoon, to include storage space, work 
space for personnel and individual rental 
mail boxes in addition to the regular deliv- 
ery window. Therefore: be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this be sent to the 
Postmaster General, Congressmen Stevens, 
Gravel and Begich, office of the Governor, 
local affairs agency, State Senator Meland, 
Postmistress Ramona Kookesh, Central 
Council Tlingit and Haidas, Town Council 
and Seacap. 

Adopted by the 59th Grand Camp Con- 
vention Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Alaska Native Sisterhood this 13th day of 
November, 1971, Sitka, Alaska. 

STEVEN V. HOTCH, 
Grand President. 
RESOLUTION No. 59-37-71 
Entitled: National Park 
Submitted by: Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood 
Introduced by: Yakutat Camp No. 13 

Whereas: The ocean beach in the Yakutat 
area is one of the most scenic and beautiful 
spots in Alaska, and 

Whereas: The residents of Yakutat be- 
lieve this should be put aside for the public, 
and 

Whereas: The logging industry is already 
established in the Yakutat area, and 

Whereas: The oil companies are interested 
also in this area, and 

Whereas: In order to preserve the head 
waters of rivers and streams and natural 
beauty of this strip of land, now therefore: 
Be it 


Resolved, That the National Park Service 
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extends its boundaries from Ocean Cape to 
Cape Fairweather in-land one mile from 
mean low water. Therefore: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Secretary of the Interior, Governor Egan, 
Senators, and Congressmen of Alaska. 

Adopted by the 59th Grand Camp Conven- 
tion, Alaska Native Brotherhood and Alaska 
Native Sisterhood, dated this 13th day of No- 
vember, 1971, Sitka, Alaska. 

STEVEN V. HOTCH, 
Grand President. 
RESOLUTION No. 59-101-71 
Entitled: Increased mail and passenger plane 
service to Angoon 
Submitted By: Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas: Angoon, a 4th class city of 500- 
plus population, one elementary school, 
housing 126 pupils, three churches, two ac- 
tive native organizations, and one existing 
store with another in the construction stage, 
receives mail service three times weekly, and 

Whereas: It takes from one to two weeks 
to receive an answer to a business letter, 
making the village unduly dependent on 
mail service in the ordinary conduct of its 
business, and 

Whereas: It is necessary for villagers to 
pay more than twice the cost of air fare in 
times of emergency when they need to char- 
ter into Sitka or Juneau for medical or other 
reasons, placing a burden on those persons 
least able to pay, and 

Whereas: Angoon does not have easy, rea- 
sonable access to radio, TV and newspaper 
communications which, coupled with limited 
mail plane service, virtually cuts the vil- 
lage off from state and national affairs, and 

Whereas: The mail plane makes extra runs 
on mail days to carry extra mail and passen- 
gers: Therefore: Be it. 

Resolved, That the Grand Camp hereby 
requests the U.S. Post Office to immediately 
investigate the postal service to Angoon and 
tō increase mail service if an increase may 
be justified now or in the near future. There- 
fore: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this be sent to the 
Postmaster General, Congressmen Stevens, 
Gravel and Begich, Office of the Governor, 
local affairs agency, State Senator Meland, 
Postmistress Ramona Kookesh, Central Coun- 
cil Tlingit and Haida, town council and Sea- 
cap. 

Adopted by the 59th Grand Camp Con- 
vention Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Alaska Native Sisterhood this 13th day of No- 
vember, 1971, Sitka, Alaska. 

STEVEN V. HOTCH, 
Grand President. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR/MISSING IN 
ACTION 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er in the last session of Congress, I intro- 
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duced a bill to designate the week of 
March 21, 1971 as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action.” Over 150 of my colleagues, from 
both sides of the aisle, joined me in intro- 
ducing this measure which was subse- 
quently signed into law by the President. 

This week was chosen for a his- 
torically significant reason—it was on 
March 26, 1964, that an American Army 
adviser, Capt. Floyd J. Thompson, was 
captured in South Vietnam, thus becom- 
ing the first American POW in that con- 
flict. That was 8 years ago and today, 
Captain Thompson is listed along with 
over 1,500 other Americans as prisoners 
of war/missing in action. 

In calling for this week of concern, 
our intent was to focus American and 
world attention on the plight of Ameri- 
can POW/MIA’s. Moreover, we hoped to 
call attention to Hanoi’s flagrant viola- 
tions of the 1949 Geneva Convention on 
the treatment of prisoners, which they 
signed in 1957. The North Vietnamese, 
however, are guilty of inhuman treat- 
ment not only against American POW’s 
but against their families for refusing to 
release a complete list of those being held 
captive and for refusing to allow a free 
exchange of mail between the prisoners 
and their families. In addition, they 
have also refused to release the sick and 
wounded and have not permitted im- 
partial inspections of POW facilities. 

Almost a year has pased since our last 
week of concern and the release of our 
POW’s has still not been secured. There- 
fore, today Mr. Myers and I are intro- 
ducing a bill to designate the week of 
March 26, 1972, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing 
in Action” to once again show our con- 
tinued concern for the fate of these men 
and to bring to bear the pressure of 
world opinion on the North Vietnamese 
to abide by the Geneva Convention and 
the laws of human decency and to begin 
to negotiate the question of prisoner 
repatriation. 


The joint resolution follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION To AUTHORIZE THE PRESI- 
DENT TO DESIGNATE THE PERIOD BEGINNING 
Marcu 26, 1972, as “NATIONAL WEEK OF 
CONCERN FOR PRISONERS OF WaRk/MISSING 
IN ACTION” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That to demonstrate 
our support and concern for the more than 
one thousand five hundred Americans listed 
as prisoners of war or missing in action in 
Southeast Asia, and to forcefully register our 
protest over the inhumane treatment these 
men are receiving at the hands of the North 
Vietnamese, in violation of the Geneva Con- 
vention, the President is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the period beginning March 26, 1972, 
and ending April 1, 1972 as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion,” calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 
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HARRY SHANNON 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with deep regret that I learned 
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recently of the death of Harry Shannon, 
a distinguished citizen of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Over our years of friendship, I 
had come to know Mr. Shannon both as a 
dedicated public servant, and as a lead- 
er in Cleveland Irish-American affairs. 
For 42 years, he served as a baliff in the 
Cuyahoga County Common Pleas Court. 
He showed a great interest in community 
activities, as evidenced by his three dec- 
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ades as chairman of the Irish Good 
Fellowship Club. He was instrumental in 
organizing many of Cleveland’s annual 
St. Patrick’s Day parades. 

Because of his great efforts to promote 
brotherhood among his fellow men, and 
his selfless work in behalf of the com- 
munity, we Clevelanders and Mr. Shan- 
non’s friends elsewhere shall long re- 
member and miss him. 


